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TVEACQN  (^t^Koifos,  minister,  aarvant),  the  name  given 
JL/  to  the  lowest  ofder  of  minister  in  the  Christian 
From  the  appointment  of  the  seven  HeUenio 
(Acts  yl)  we  learn  that  their  dnty  under  the  apostles 
simply  to  distribnte  alms  from  the  public  fond.  Li  tiie 
•■rij  dmrah,  however,  they  soon  came  to  discharge  higher 
They  assisted  the  bishop  and  presbyter  in  the 
of  the  sanctoaiy ;  in  the  administration  of  the 
they  handM  the  elements  to  the  people ;  they 
the  catechomens,  and  in  some  cases  baptized ; 
[  the  archdeacons  came  to  exercise  in  the  6th  centoiy 
Iks  judicial  power  of  the  bishop  over  the  inferior  clergy. 

In  the  CShnrch  of  England  the  form  of  ordaining  deacons 
isdsres  that  it  is  their  office  to  assist  the  priest  in'  the  die- 
tribotioQ  of  the  holy  commnnion ;  in  which,  agreeably  to 
fte  prsedoB  of  the  ancient  ehnrch,  they  are  oon&ied  to  the 
sdminiiitftring  of  the  wine  to  the  communicants.  A  deacon 
in  England  is  not  capable  of  holding  any  benefice,  yet  be 
■aj  officiate  as  a  private  chaplain,  as  curate  to  a  beneficed 
clsigyman,  or  as  lecturer  in  a  parish  churcL  fie  may  be 
■dstned  at  tuenty-three  yean  of  age,  anno  eurrenie;  but 
it  is  expressly  provided  Uiat  the  bishop  shall  not  ordain 
As  ssme  person  a  priest  and  deacon  on  the  same  day.  In 
ftesbytenan  ehuich^s,  as  in  apostolic  times,  the  deacons 
hm  charge  only  of  the  pecuniary  affairs  of  the  congregation. 
Is  the  Boman  Catholic  Church  it  is  the  deacon's  office  to 
iseeose  the  officiating  priest  or  prelate ;  to  lay  the  corporal 
on  the  altar  ;  to  receive  the  paten  or  cup  fiom  the  sub- 
descon,  and  present  it  to  the  person  officiating ;  to  incense 
Ae  ehdr ;  to^  receive  the  pix  from  tiie  officiating  prelate, 
Bid  to  cany  it  to  the  sucMitecon ;  and  at  a  pontifical 
whan  the  archbishop  givee  .the  blessings  to  put  the 
on  his  head,  and  to  tue  off  the  archiepiscopal  pall 
nd  lay  it  on  the  iJtar. 

Dtaeonem. — This  was  the  title  of  a  ministiy  to  which 
VQDflo  were  appointed  in  the  early  church,  whose  duty 
it  was  to    perform    certain    functions    towards    female 


during  the  ceremony  of  baptism  by  immersion, 
vloch  oonld  not  so  well  be  performed  by  the  deacons. 
Th«r  age  was  at  first  fixed  at  sixty  years,  but  it  was  after: 
virds  reduced  to  forty  years,  and  no  married  woman  was 
ti^ible  to  the  officei  Abuses  gradually  became  prevalent 
the  deaconosMi,  which  led  to  the  suppression  of 


their  ministry  in  the  Latin  ohuroh  in  tlie  6th  centuiy. 
The  office  was  i^lished  in  the  Qreek  church  in  the  1 2th 
century. 

DEAD  SEA,  the  largest  lake  in  Palestine,  and  phy- 
sically, as  well  as  histori^y,  among  the  most  remarkable 
in  the  world.  It  is  called  in  Scripture  Tha  Salt  Sea  (Qen. 
xiv.  3),  The  Sea  of  the  Plain,  or  more  correctly  of  the 
Arabah  (Dent,  iii  17),  and  The  JSatt  Sea  (Ezek.  xlviL 
18).  Joeephus  calls  it  the  AephalUe' Lake  (B,  J,  iii.  10, 
17),  a  name  adopted  by  classic  writers  in  allusion  to  the 
bitumen,  or  asphaltum,  which  abounds  in  its  basin. 
Jerome  gave  it  the  name  Dead  Sea  because  its  waters  are 
fatal  to  animal  life,  and  in  the  Talmud  it  is  called  the  Sea 
of  Sodom,  Ito  common  name  among  tbe  inhabitants  of 
Palestine  is  Baheiret  IM,  *'  The  Sea  of  Lot" 

The  sea  is  46  miles  long,  and  varies  from  5  to  9  m 
breadth.  Ito  bed  is  the  lowest  part  of  the  great  valley  of 
the  Jordan  ;  an^  ito  surfa<;e  hais  a  depression  of  no  less 
than  1308  feet  beneath  the  level  of  the  ocean.  The  Jordan 
valley  itself,  for  a  distance  of  about  80  miles  to  the  north- 
ward and  30  to  the  southward,  is  also  below  tbe  level  of 
the  ocean.  The  general  contour  of  the  sea  is  an  elongated 
oval,  with  a  number  of  bold  promontories  and  deep  bays 
along  the  western  shore,  and  a  large,  low  peninsula  on  the 
south-east  It  is  shut  in  on  the  (ast  and  west  by  parallel 
ranges  of  mountains  which  rise  steeply,  and  in  some  places 
in  precipices  of  naked  rock,  from  the  water.  The  western 
range  is  the  mountain  chain  of  J^dah,  and  is  composed  of 
white  limestone  intermixed  with  yellow  and  reddish  strata. 
Ito  whole  eastern  slopes  are  bare,  rugged,  and  desolate^ 
forming  that  wilderness  in  which  David  found  an  asylum, . 
in  whidi  the  Baptist  preached,  and  in  which  our  Lord  was 
tempted.  The  average  height  of  the  clifis  along  the  shore 
is  about  2000  feet ;  but  they  are  deeply  fissured  by 
torrent  beds,  which  are  all  dry  in  summer.  There  are^ 
however,  a  few  fountains  in  the  glens  and  near  the  shore, 
the  most  celebrated  of  which  is  the  Biblical  Eogedi  At 
the  north-west  curve  of  the  sea  are  extensive  salt  marwhes, 
and  at  the  south-west  is  a  range  of  hills  of  rock  salt,  7 
milee  long  and  300  feet  high,  called  Ehashm  Utdon^  ''The 
ridge  of  SodouL"  On  the  south  of  the  sea  h'es  a  low 
marshy  plain,  partially  covered  with  jungles  of  reeds^ 
tamarisk,  and  broom.  
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The  monntain  range  along  the  eastern  &ide  of  the  Dead 
Sea  is  the  sustaining  wall  of  the  tableland  of  Moab,  which 
has  an  elevation  uf  about  2800  feet,  and  is  therefore  4000 
feet  above  the  lake.  A.t  the  southern  end  the  range  is 
composed  of  red  sandstone,  a  continuation  of  the  **  red " 
mountains  of  Edom.  At  the  valley  of  Kerek  the  sandstone 
gives  place  to  limestone;  bnt  farther  north  it  again 
appears  in  thick  strata  beJow  the  limestone.  The  range 
is  intersected  by  the  deep  and  wild  ravines  of  Kerak  (the 
Kir-Moab  of  the  Bible),  Mojeb  (the  ancient  Artum),  and 
Zerka  Main  {Moon),  A  few  milea  from  the  month  of  the 
latter  are  the  warm  springs  of  Callirrhoe,  famous  in  Jewish 
«nd  Boman  times.  A  copions  stream  of  warm  Bolphoreous 
water  flows  into  the  IiJdb  between  sttmendonB  oli£Es  of 
sandstone.  North  (tf  3brka  Main  the  oliffii alongthe shore 
are  sandstone,  bnt  higher  np  the  limestone  oyerliea  the 
sandstone,  while  dykes  and  seams  of  dd^trap-rock  also  occur. 

At  the  mouth  of  the  ravine  of  Kerak,  on  the  south-east 
of  the  sea,  is  the  peninsula  of  Xwdfi,  *'  The  Tongue."  Its 
neck  is  a  strip  of  bare  sand  about  3  miles  broad.  In  form 
the  peninsula  bears  some  resemblance  to  the  human  foot, 
the  toe  projecting  northward  up  the  centre  of  the  «ea.  Its 
length  is  about  9  miles.  It  is  a  post-tertiary  deposit  of 
layers  of  marl,  gypsum,  and  sandy  conglomerate;  the 
surface  is  white  and  almost  deatitute  of  vegetation. 

The  Jordan  enters  the  lake  at  the  centre  fA  its  northern 
end,  and  has  on  each  bank  a  low  alluYial  plain,  now  a 
desert,  and  mostly  coated  with  a  white  mtrous  crust  In 
fact  the  whole  dronit  of  the  lake  is  wild,  dreary,  and 
desolate.  Bidges  of  drift  mark  the  water-line^  whidi  nsea 
a  few  feet  in  spring,  when  the  Jordan,  fed  by  the  melting 
snows  of  Hermon,  flows  in  full  stream.  The  drift  is  oom- 
posed  of  broken  canes  and  willow  branches,  with  tmnks  fA 
palms,  poplars,  and  other  trees,  half-imbedded  in  slimy 
mud,  and  covered  with  incrustations  of  salt  Lying  in  a 
deep  cavity,  shut  in  by  naked  white  hills,  expoeed  during 
fehe  long  sununer  to  the  burning  rays  of  an  unclouded  sun, 
nothing  could  be  expected  on  the  shores  of  the  Dead  Sea 
but  stwility.  Tet  ^ere  and  there  on  the  low  plains  to  the 
ndHh  and  south,  and  on  the  eastern  and  western  sides^ 
wherever  a  Uttle  fountain  springs  np,  or  a  mountain 
streamlet  flows,  there  are  thickets  of  willow,  tamarisk,  and 
acacia,  among  which  the  birds  )nng  as  sweetly  as  in  more 
genial  dimes.  The  Arab  also  pitches  his  tent  beside  them, 
and  sometimes  cultivates  a  few  patches  of  grain  and 
tobacco.  The  heat  causes  such  excessive  evaporation  that 
though  the  Jordan  and  other  smaller  streams  fall  into  the 
lake  the  water  seems  to  be  graduaUy  decreasing.  The 
marshes  along  the  shore,  eepeciaU^  to  the  north  and  south, 
emit  pestilential  exhalations  during  summer  and  autumn 
which  are  fatal  to  stran^rs,  and  which  make  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Jericho,  and  the  few  poor  tribes  who  pitch  their 
tents  in  the  surrounding  territory,  weak  and  sickly.  They 
are  degraded  and  immoral  also,  as  were  their  progenitors 
in  the  "  dties  of  the  plain.* 

The  only  ruin  of  note  dose  to  the  Dead  Sea  is  the 
fortress  of  Masada,  on  a  cliff  on  the  western  shore,  opposite 
the  peninsula  of  tasin.  It  was  the  scene  of  the  final 
straggle  between  the  Jews  and  the  Bomans  after  the  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem  by  "ntus.*  At  Enffedi  there  are  a  few 
nuns ;  and  also  at  Ain-d-Feshkhah  on  uie  north-west,  and 
on  a  little  peninsula  near  the  mouth  of  the  Jordan.  The 
ruins  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  have  entirely  disappeared. 
Thdr  site  is  disputed,  for  some  hold  that  they  stood  near 
the  northern  ena  of  the  lake,  while  others  affirm  that  they 
nost  have  been  ntuated  at  the  southern  end. 

The  bed  of  Uie  Dead  Sea  is  divided  into  two  sections  ; 
the  northern,  extending  from  the  north  of  the  Jordan  to  the 
peninsula  of  LisAn,  is  55  miles  long,  and  is  a  regular  basin- 
shaped  cavity,  Its  sadea  descending  steeply  and  nnifonnly 


to  a  depth  of  1308  feet     The  southeru.  secoon  is 

the  greatest  depth  of  the  channel  between  the  penii 

the  western  shore  being  only  13  feet,  while  no  pi 

lake  south  of  the  peninsula  is  more  .than  12  feet,  i 

of  it  only  3  or  4  feet  deep. 

The  water  is  intensely  tjalt  and  bitter,  and  iti 

is  so  great  that  the  human  body  will  not  sink  in 

following  is  an  analysis  of  water  lifted  by  Capta 

from  a  depth  of  1110  feet,  the  specific  gravity 

was  1-227.-- 

Chloride  of  ealciam. 8*10! 

Chloride  of  magnesiain 14*881 

Chloride  ofsodiaiu 7'86i 

*  Chloride  of  potasaiain. ( "551 

Bolphate  of  lime. ir07< 

Bromide  of  potaseioiD 0.13! 

Total 26-4K 

The  presence  of  so  much  saline  matter  is  accoi 
by  the  washings  of  the  salt  range  of  Sodom,  the  b 
brackish  springs  along  the  dhore,  and  the  great  eva 
The  reports  of  early  travellers,  howevc**,  regarding 
Sea  were  to  a  great  extent  fabulous.  They  repre 
as  an  infernal  region,  its  black  and  fetid  water 
emitting  a  noisome  vapour,  which  being  driven 
acyoininff  land  destroyed  all  vegetation  ;  they  al 
that  no  Dirds  could  fly  over  it  All  this  is  unti 
water  is  as  transparent  as  that  of  the  Mediterrai 
a  bath  in  it  is  both  pleasant  and  refreshing. 

The  historical  notices  of  the  Dead  Sea  extend  ba 
4000  Tears.  When  Lot  looked  down  from  the  I 
Bethel,  he  ^'beheld  all  the  plain  of  the  Jordan  that  r^ 
watered,  before  the  Lord  destroyed  Sodom,  eve 
garden  of  the  Lord"  (Qen.  xiii.  10).  The  region  i 
described  as  a  ''  deep  valley  "  (Emek,  Oen.  xiv.  I 
tinguiahed  by  '^  fertile  fidds  "  (Siddhn).  The  as 
is  entirely  different  There  must  have  been  a  lak( 
now;  bi^  it  was  smaller,  and  had  a  margin  < 
plain,  especptally  on  the  sonthem  end,  *'  as  thou  en 
Zoar.*  In  the  narration  of  the  capture  of  the  dti 
plain  by  the  Eastern  kings,  it  is  said  that  ti 
ntuated  in  the  "  vale  of  Siddim,"  which  was 
<«  bitumen  (slime)  pits.**  When  the  cities  were  d 
"  the  Lord  rained  upon  Sodom  and  upon  Qomon 
stone  and  fire  from  the  Lord  out  of  heaven ; "  and . 
from  the  mountain  ridges  **  looked  toward  Sod 
toward  all  the  land  of  the  plain,  and,  lo,  the  smol 
countrywentup  as  the  smoke  of  a  furnace  "  (Oen. 
28).  The  sacred  writer  further  asserts  regarding 
of  Siddim  that  it  became  the  Sdt  Sea,  or  was  sal 
and  consequently  it  now  forms  part  of  the  bed  of 

Theee  events  entirdy  changed,  as  it  would  seem, 
political  and  physical  condition  of  the  whole  region 
the  plains  originally  existing  round  the  sea  Oei 
Jewish  records  combine  in  placing  the  earliest 
Phoenician  civilization.  *'  The  Tyrians,"  says  Josti 
dwelt  by  the  Sjrrian  lake  before  they  removed  to 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah  are  mentioned  as  the  first 
the  Oanaanites  ;  and  when  Lot  went  down  fron 
"  the  dties  of  the  plain  "  formed  a  nucleus  of  civi 
before  any  city,  except  Hebron  and  perhape  Jerasa 
sprung  up  in  central  Palestine.  The  great  catast 
the  days  of  Abraham  changed  the  aspe^  of  the  com 
gave  a  death-blow  to  its  prosperity.  With  the  e 
of  the  Tillage  of  Engedi,  and  the  amall  town  of 
the  dreuit  of  the  Dead  Sea  appears  to  have  r 
ever  afterwards  almost  without  settled  inhabitanta 

Becent  researches,  especially  thoee  of  M.  Lai 
Due  de  Luynes,  and  Cknon  Tristram,  have  eon 
greatly  to  our  knowledge  of  the  physical  geograph 
Dead  Sea  basin.    It  is  now  shown  from  Uie  ri 


D  E  A  — D  E  A 


*wtg»  <d  Uu  wstanhad  ia  tin  -nJitj  of  tli«  Atmbah  to 
t»  mth,  uid  fron  4w  direetioii  of  tbe  Uttral  raTuct 
(W  U1  into  tha  gr«M  Joidia  nUej,  tlut  th«  riTet 
IvdMi  wold  turar  ban  ran  into  tfa«  Bed  B«<l  Ths 
iqnmof  UuDawlSMii  1308  fwt,wbils  the  drntfion 
ri  tka  witanlud  ii  78T  feet;  and  the  motian  -whioh 
(jduiTad  t]t»  walonhed  occontid  kt  tbe  ume  geological 
pviod  vliicli  gan  to  the  whols  of  PaleidiM  its  preaant 
bat.  Tha  fotinatioD  of  the  Jordan  vallej  M.  LarMt 
nganM  fot  in  thia  waj.  At  aooie  remote  pariod  a 
bmn  took  {dace  in  the  nppar  atnta  in  Uiii  regian, 
■tw&gnoTtb  andionlh.  Incoaaaqnenoeof  themteqaal 
tagA  ol  ti»  •tntB  the  veMan  aide  of  the  baotaie  sank, 
Mmim  ^  abrapt  dip  obaarraUe  in  the  ttnta  on  the 
nam  ade  of  the  vi^,  and  the  greet  depreadon  of  the 
n%  iti^;  vhila  the  eaatem  aide  of  the  fnwtnre 
i»iit»d  w  tthi,  ahowing  at  Taiioni  pUeee  along  Uie 
bMvi  Aon  of  ^le  Dead  Sea  a  vertiaa  aectian  thiongli 
U  BMrtoM  and  aandatone.  The  baain  of  the  Dead  Sea 
tBtfan  bean  aince  ita  fotmdalioD  a  leiaiToir  f^r  the  lain- 
Ui  aldle  ita  ultnen  ongioall;  proeeeded  fnnn  the  aalt- 
piagud  hilla,  and  grodnaU;  increaaad  I17  erapontion. 

D^iaiti  of  great  depth  have  ■iv^mnilttt^  in  ^  whole 
abf  nee-itt  fotmation,  compoeled  of  bade  of  gTpenm, 
■4  fiat,  and  allnnnn),  aimilar  to  thoaa  noir  in  pTOneea 
'iomitiaa  M  the  bottom  at  the  Deed  Sea.  The/  ahow 
kl  ri  ene  petiod  the  whole  Jordan  vallej  ww  under 
Mb;  vhila  tha  aide*  of  the  Tallay  lndi«ate  eucoeeaiTe 
MfKia  the  (all  of  the  walar  from  the  tms  when  tia  ani^ 
U  tM  on  the  level  of  the  ootM  down  to  thepreaent  age. 
bi  UMdca  and  •Inpe  ot  plain  on  both  tha  eaatem  and 
MMn  hanka  ot  tha  Dead  Sea  an  marked  by  a  aeriea  ot 


nie  higheat  haa  en  ^evatioa  cor- 
^mliBf  to  the  larel  of  tha  Mediterranean.  Ahont  S30 
Im  aben  the  praaent  hfal  at  tha  lake  than  i«  another 
tMefiaat  narked  hj  a  atrip  of  aUoTial  mail  "^'"""g  to 
bndia  and  difb,  partienlarij  at  tha  aorth-waat  aqgle. 
At  lipadtia  adzed  with  aheDaof  ezitting  qtada^  !•;«■ 
f  Dpaom  and  naieL  niii  line  would  comapond  with 
ki  inanl  lard  rd  tha  great  'nll^  northward,  tbnxigh 
4lEh  the rirar  Jordan hae cat  adaapdianneL  Thenere, 
^Um,  in  the  raiinea  iriiioh  deecma  to  Uia  lake,  compaia- 
*ilf  leoast  depcaita,  readung  np  their  aidea  in  placee  to 
M|ht  at  400  feat,  and  then  aloping  down  in  a  eerio*  of 
«Me  te  tha  praaant  IsnJ  of  tha  lake,  ahowing  the 
niael  depraeeioo  cf  the  wata.  Tnatnm  alio  remarked 
*  the  wntem  ahon  "no  Icaa  than  eight  low  gravel 
■mm,  the  ledgM  of  eompaialivelT  recent  beoehee,  dia- 
«(%  marked.     The  bi^eat  of  them  wai  U  leet  above 


•  Pnawt  aeft-lei 


H  of  vokado  aetion,  both  remote  and  reeent, 
n<  baaa  ohaarrad  in  tha  bann  of  the  Deed  Bea,  eoch  aa 
^dfka^andhatanJphnrBQdbnokieh^inngL  Triatiam 
wmbia  a  vallej  at  the  northnn  end  ot  llie  nit  range  of 
ate,  is  ^uoh  then  an 

IB  >-<-|<-^  via  gnvd.    llHas  onrila  ■ 

r,  which  ipiB  onriiM  a  tbkkw  itiatmn 

id  with  lolphor  that  it  jkldi  umr- 

■■-*—'.    Thebltanm.--'"- 


U  Artaa  of  iBlphar, 
Jai  ■iMoglj  lmpft| 


llMato 


i*ti>ek  as  en  tta  dun,  ii  ilRniglr  impngi  '•d  with 
-FW'  Mini*  all,  It  ii  utiiati,  and  bean  the  luiki  ui  haviii^ 
^  wUicHd  to  ixDatM  heat     Elo  &r  aa  I  can  oadottud  thia 

B%  V  Am*  ha  iBj  phrdeal  evldsaca  left  of  tha  eataatiepht 
iiiaM]nd  8o4oB  ana  Ooaaonah,  or  of  rfmilai  mnmoofa, 
*■*»  It  hn  The  whok  upaanncs  pointa  to  a  ahowar  ol  hot 
Mnr.  tad  aa  trnpUaa  <n  Utoaian  npon  It  wbioh  woold 
■naUj  ba  aJdeed  and  t^n^lMtad  wllG  ita  tamaai  and  thia 
''palaglcal  Boiad  qnlta  aebaaqamt  to  bU  the  dlfarlal  and 
gy  taUaw  ((  wbkh  «•  hat*  aad  ativBdaat  avidaaai.    nw 

^*man  bppUn  the  BboTMhaaivedladi  to  tha  icJiittan 


ot  the  gnat  hlatorieal  qneatiMi  about  the  deetnutloD  of  tta 

dtiea  of  the  plain  in  the  following  "■»■■■■" : — 

uldc  ill  pnH)BC«it»d  a 

OMia  lix.  u  ve  lod  it  h 
oondjdoa  of  tha  county  throwa  aj  lighton 

GaTtauJr  m  do  ohaova  h;  thr  laka  aolpliDr ,__  ^ , 

snca.     Solphm  apringa  atad  tha  ahona,  aalphnr  ia  atrawn,  wbottM 


thing  luda  to  tha  (ODIlllI 

Tha'UsdUnc  tt  anoh  a  maaa  at  oomlmatibl*  autarial,  aitkr  bv 
H^tnlnj  £1^  haavtn,  or  bj  oUur  alectrlcal  tgtacj,  gomUnad 
with  as  aarthqiuke  ^Mtlng  othar  bitDman  a  aDlpbir  boa  the 
laka,  wtnM  aoon  aprwd  deTaatatJuii  onr  th*  nlais.  ao  that  the 
amoka  of  tha  otumtzv  wmld  go  as  aa  the  anoka  of  a  fumacaL'' 
{Land  ef  Jini4l,  f.  tM). 

Bare   we  have  to  do  only  with   phpdeal  fada   and 

be  ejeotad  from  aome  open  crater,  ai  ia  often  the  caia  with 
Teenvioa ;  and  Ihii,  falling  apoD  the  citiee  and  tha 
tntiuninoui  plain  aronnd  them,  wonld  prodoce  jnat  each  a 
form  of  oonSagntiou  a*  Abraham  ia  ataled  to  have  aeen. 
Ths  vallej  mn  then  ban  annk  a  lew  feet,  and  become 
eobmargad,  Thla,  it  ia  true,  ia  men  theoiy  j  it  ia  a  theory, 
howavv,  anggeeted,  and  to  a  large  extent  confirmed,  h;  the 
pbyaieal  aapeet  ot  the  ooontij,  ud  the  careful  obaerv^oas 
ot  tnveUen  aronnd  the  lake.  The  aabject  ia  not  one  foe 
vagoa  uieoolation,  and  much  ksa  for  dogmatio  aifiriinn 
The  problema  wliich  the  Dead  Sea  praaent  mnit  be-aolved, 
if  thej  are  ever  to  be   aolved,  hj  acienti£o  naearch. 

It  ia  not  atrange  that  the  Dead  Sea  haa  never  be«a 
navigated  to  anj  eztanfc  It  nemi  probable  from  tha 
stalement  ot  Joaephna  U^  iz.  1,  3)  that  the  MoabiUa 
erocaed  it  to  bvaae  Jooah ;  and  he  telle  ua  the  Romana 
need  boata  aninat  the  fnsitiTe  Jewa  {S.  J.  iv.  T,  6). 
Ocetigan  waa  the  flnl  in  modem  timsa  to-navigata  it,  gDing 
from  the  miiffitii  of  the  Jivdan  to  the  peninanla  ot  Liiln  in 
tha  boat  hy  whioh  he  had  came  from  Tiberiaa.  He  aftar- 
warda  diedof  fatigne  and  eathanetioo.  In  lfi3T  Uoore  and 
Beck  oonv^ed  a  little  beat  from  Joppa,  and  vitited  .eona 
point*.  Tan  jiaa  later  lieutenant  Mol;nenx  took  a  boat 
to  the  peninanla,  and  hia  life  waa  aleo  etcriAced.  Hie 
expedition  .of  Lvnch  waa  far  man  aDEaeeafnl,  and  ha  waa 
the  lint  thorooghly  to  examine  the  ihoraa,  and  to  datermin* 
the  deptha  by  aonndin^  Several  of  lua  parl^  took  tha 
favar  wh'ch  ia  ao  faUl,  and  one  died.  Winter  ia  tha 
proper  Meeonfor  aoch  reseaichea.  Bain  aeldom  falla;  end 
the  air  daring  the  deptii  of  winter  ia  freab,  and  cold 
almoat  nnknown. 

ne  fallCTKlag  B>«  tb*  iMding  wocb  which  tiaat  of  tha  Daad 
Baa  :— BobinaOD,  f  JiuiinI  OtairtaKy  rf  Faiatitit ;  Da  Saolcr, 
raivgit  ottdnir  itlallw  Morf  ;  tjith,  QfidiU  JEipsrt  U>  UnuH 
Oat—  Ooimmnt;  Bitter,  OniQMrahia  OtornfliTi  9/  AiIhMih^ 
vdL  ilL  appaiuUx  L  (J.  I^  P.> 

DEADLY  NIOHTSHADE.    See  BiLUDOiniA. 

DEAF  uni  DUMB.  It  ii  a  not  mieommon  aoppoailioa  ' 
that  deeJ  mntee  are  dnmb  on  acconet  of  aome  vocal  or 
organic  defect,  whereaa  the  .dnmbneea  ariaea,  with  very 
nn  ezceptiaaa,  from  the  deprivation  of  hearing  earned  bj 
aome  natural  or  accidental  disaaae.  When  partial  or  total 
dnmbneee  eziata  with  the  aenee  of  hearing  perfect.  It  will 
be  general])'  fonod  to  proceed  either  from  great  narvona 
datdli^  or  from  eome  mental  derangement,  and  not,  aa  ia 
often  anppoaed,  from  eome  detect  in  tha  vocal  organs 
whidi  In  Uie  oongenitallr  deaf,  with  haidlj  an  ena^ion, 
are  in  their  normal  condition.  Many  children  who  are 
enumented  aa  eoogenitally  deaf  have  tha  aenn  of  hearing 
to  a  gmter  or  laaa  dMrae,  but  not  to  aoeh  an  extnt  aa  ta 
be  of  aaiviea  to  tham  in  tha  aoqniaitkn  of  langnag*.  It  ii 
nnarinbia  that  tha  datact  of  haaring  ia  Mt  generally  dk 


DEAF    AND    DUMB 


wrenoL  till  an  adTanoed  period  of  childhood,  and  though 
the  child  remaina  mate  the  real  cauae  is  neither  readily 
leknowledged  oor  properly  attended  to.  Children  who 
have  loek  their  hearing  after  the  aoqniution  of  the  power  of 
Ipeech  cannot  be  included  in  the  claea  of  deaf  mntee  ;  the 
impreaeion  which  language  haa  made  on  their  minda  givea  to 
them  a  marked  anperiorityoT^  thoeewho  aredeaf  from  birth, 
t  Such  a  calamity  aa  the  deprivation  of  hearing  muat  be 
piodnctive  of  great  and  varied  diBadTaatagea,  aa  it  totally 
CKcludes  the  mind  from  an  eztenilTe  daaa  of  ideaa  and 
•laodationa.  It  la  then  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  thia 
ftate  of  aodal  iaolation  ahould  ooeaaionally  give  riae  to 
moroeeneaa  and  deapondency,  and  that  external  o^fcta 
ahould  inspire  little  aenae  of  aurpriae  or  admiration.  They 
are  simply  objeoti  reoogniaed  by  their  form,  colour,  and 
texture,  and  ^  emodopa  they  raiae  are  diffsrent  both  in 
character  and  in  intenaity  from  those  experienced  by  hear- 
ing children.  Thia  physical  defect  haa  not,  however,  any 
neoeesary  connection  with  the  presence  or  abaence  of  intel- 
leotual  capacity,  or  with  the  active  prindples  of  our  nature. 
There  is  only  the  want  of  one  of  ue  natural  and  moat  im- 
portioit  avenues  to  intellectual  development,  with  ita 
primary  conaequence  of  dnmbneas,  and  ita  aecondary  xme 
of  social  isolation.  Still,  the  denial  of  all  such  knowledge 
•a  can  be  derived  through  the  medium  of  the  ear  ia 
somewhat  atoned  for  by  ue  quickened  influence  of  other 
senses,  especially  that  of  ai^t  Thua  the  visible  marka  of 
attention  the  deaf  and  dumb  receive  from  others^ — their 
caresses,  frowns,  and  amiles,-»«ll  make  a  corresponding 
impression  on  their  tender  minds,  and  aa  they  grow  older 
they  watch  the  lookaxand  geatorea  of  those  near  them  with 
a  keenness  unknown  to  other  children,  so  that  the  slightest 
diange  of  'expression  does  not  escape  their  observation. 
Their  affectiona  are  atimulated  and  their  passiona  excited 
much  in  the  same  way  aa  in  other  children. 

The  proportion  of  children  bom  deaf  waa  formerly  aup- 
poeed  to  be  mucff  smaller  than  it  really  la.  Oaaea  have 
come  to  be  known  in  largely  increased  numbera  since 
institutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  have  been  estab- 
lished, and  auch  atatistical  tablea  aa  are  given  in  thia 
article  suggest  the  incorrectness  of  the  popular  auppoaition. 
The  institutions  which  have  been  founded  on  their  behalf 
have  not  only  diffused  correct  information  concerning  Uwir 
number,  but  by  the  gratifying  success  of  the  educational 
methods  adopted  have  grei^y  contributed  to  dissipate  pre- 
jodidal  notbns  concerning  their  capacity  to  receive  inatrub- 
tion,  and  to  direct  public  sympathy  towards  the  didms  of 
this  class.  The  latter  o£Elce  it  ia  atill  needful  that  they 
fulfil,  for  prejudices  yet  exist  against  deaf  mutea,— one 
of  these  being  the  general  supposition  that  they  are  very 
vicioua  and  lu>t-tempered.  It  may  be  admitted  that  aome 
of  them  are  ao ;  and  it  may  even  be  j^ranted  that  the  pro- 
portion of  mutea  with  auch  dispoaitiona  is  as  high  as  in 
any  other  class  of  afflicted  persons,  for  in  the  case  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb  there  are  undoubtedly  spedal  circumstancea 
of  early  life  which  tend  in  no  small  deg^  to  such  a  reault 
The  total  inability  of  parenta  to  deal  with  their  abnormal 
peculiarities  must  be  included  among  the  causea  which  pre- 
judicially affect  their  dispositions,  and  overshadow  attractive 
features  of  their  character;  and  the  kindly-intended  in- 
terference of  neighbours  with  the  pavental  management 
often  provea  moraJly  ix^urioua  to  them.  Their  disofirnmunt 
of  right  and  wrong  is  equal  to  that  of  other  cbildren ;  and 
hence,  when  neighbours  unwisely  seek  to  screen  them  from 
merited  punishment,  a  spirit  of  insubordination  is  excited, 
and  suUenness  or  possionateness  i»  induced.  It  ahould 
therefore  be  the  parenta'  utmost  endeavour,  when  pudsh- 
nent  ia  to  be  administered,  to  treat  these  children  im- 
partially.  It  is  most  desiraUe  also  that  external  eirami- 
should  ba  as  favouraUa  to  them  as  pomUe^  and 


everything  calculated  to  pollute  their  uncultivated 
kept  from  their  acute  powers  of  observation. 

Causet. — The  causes  assigned  for  congenital  deafness  < 
conaanguineoua  marriages, 'hereditary  transmission,  v« 
constitutions  of  parenta,  scrofula,  climate,  and  the  iU-bea 
of  the  mother  at  a  certain  period  of  life.  Tbeitt 
necessarily  difficulty  in  ascertaining  the  real  cause  of  d* 
ness.  That  difficulty  has  its  ground  in  the  uumtUiugii 
of  parenta  to  admit  that  their  children  were  bora  di 
Th«r  deafness  is  often  attributed  to  some  infontiJedises 
though  the  defect  is  congenital.  On  the  other  hand,  wl 
they  have  lost  the  senae  of  hearing  at  an  early  agc^  tl 
may  be  induded  among  the  oongenitally  deal  But 
institutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  contain  instances  whi 
illustrate  adentific  investigationa,  and  estsblish  theinsiti 
that  such  causea  as  those  now  alluded  to  tend  to  uda 
and  perpetuate  the  disease  of  deafness.  In  ail  cssss 
congenital  deafness  it  will  be  found  that  there  exists  soi 
diaoiganisation  of  the  organ  of  hearing  itself,  aome  obdn 
tion  in  the  intemal'ter  orteompression  of  the  auditory  mtv 
whereby  the  vibrations  of  the  ear  are  prevented  from  pr 
duoing  the  required  effect  upon  the  internal  parte  of  the  « 
or  from  being  communicated  to  the  brain. 

After-birth  or  acquired  deafoess  occurs  at  all  ages,  a 
haa  ita  origin  in  such  diseases  as  small-pox,  meaalea,  ^Fphs 
convulaions,  paralysis,  hydrocephalus,  and  other  affactioi 
of  the  brain,  and  *'  8(»rlatina,  which  more- frequently  tb 
any  other  diseaae  leaves  the  pMstient  deaf,  in  oonsequfloss  * 
the  inflammatoiy  state^of  the  throat  extending  te  tl 
internal  ear,  causing  suppuration  and  destruction  of  tl 
delicate  apparatua  on  which  hearins  dependa ;  auch  boi 
the  case,  especial  attention  should  be  directed  during  ti 
course  of  the  disease  to  the  state  of  the  throat,  ao  ss 
prevent  if  possible  the  inflammation  extending."  Yaocii 
tion  haa  been  the  means  of  greatly  decreaaing  the  esses 
deafness ;  and  doubtless,  as  sanitary  lawa  become  wc 
genera],  the  introduction  of  perfect  aewerage,  purs  vsii 
and  good  ventilation,  will  aU  tend  to  lessen  the  liahiUtf 
thoee  symotio  disesses  upon  which  deafness  supsiveni 
Amongst  other  causes  of  deafness  are  cold,  and  severe  \h 
or  falla  upon  the  head.  It  haa  been  aacertained  that  t 
proportion  ia  about  60  per  cent,  congenitally  deaf  to  40  ] 
cent  accidentally  so ;  and  the  census  retuma  for  1871  ihi 
that  of  the  1054  inmatea  of  12  institutions  of  £ng)aiid  a 
Walea  63  per  cent  were  congenitally  deoL  Consanguinsc 
marriagea  are  perhapa  the  moet  fertile  aource  of  deafm 
which  fact  ia  establiahed  by  the  nnmeroua  cases  of  d 
children  who  are  the  offspring  of  first  cousins.  It  is  i 
only  so  in  England,  but  in  other  countries  of  Eon 
and  in  America.  Dr  Buxton  says,  "  In  an  inquiry  wh 
I  made  some  time  ago,  I  found  that  about  every  tei 
case  of  deafness  resulted  from  the  marriage  of  cooaii 
The  Iriah  Oomnuasioners'  Beport  for  1871  says,  ^  Too  d 
consanguinity  in  the  intermarriage  of  relativea,  and  a 
hereditary  predisposition,  have  long  been  aupposed  to 
canaes  of  .congenital  deaf-muteiam."  The  results  obtaii 
by  U^e  census  of  1871  tend  to  establiah  theae  auppositio 

The  following  table  from  censua  retuma  for  Ireh 
exhibita  the  amount  of  deaf-muteism  where  oonsangjou 
of  parenta  existed  : — 


Conmnital 
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80 
60 
81 
7 
14 

6 
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1 
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85 

68 
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7 

14 

second  lymiint.. .,..,,... 

Thitt^  ooQsiiia 

Fifth  and  sfacth  ooQsiBS. . . 
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9 
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Thna  wt  find  that,  in  201  inittnon  of  nlstioiuUp  lie- 
tiNB  tfai  pamta  at  mnta,  80  wen  in  tha  d^iw  of  flrat 
Willi,  6S  in  that  of  ■econd,  33  in  that  of  thiid,  7  in  that 
i  fcarth,  utd  in  14  they  ware  nare^remotelr  rolated. 

D»  Boidin,  it »  meeting  ot  theAeademy  of  SdoncM,  pBTii, 
taiai  the  following  ttnking  raanlt  of  meb  omona  : — 

"Tvg  tnthm  En  perfect  hciJth,  aad  mU  conititatod  nusu 
U  Mnud  twD  riMoi,  theii  oouiiu-gtrmta.  Tha  dder  bratlio 
In  tad  MTtnl  cUUna,  on*  nl  vluw  it  deef  ud  dnmb. .  nu 
Mtat  kntbai  hi*  Iwd  ax  eUUm,  Ui«  bit,  Oiinl,  wd  lUa  li 
•laatukHr,  whll«  ths  iniiid,  lootli,  uid  ptobabb  tte  alxtb  (u 
WulJindMtuddDinb.'  "^       ^ 

Ik  nport  ot  1)1  B.  V.  Bemia  of  Lonieviile,  Kentacky, 
k  lit  Amaricsn  Medio]  AieooiatioD  on  the  nbject  of  the 
UMue  of  nurriaga*  of  eoMaogiuni^  on  oflhpting  and  n- 
wdi  th«  following  ntDlta  of  833  audi  naniagM  ^^ 

Wtk  »U  ahfldnn  of  thoH  iBurligH  IIM  nn  drfMtlTe  tn  OD* 
^SBiithn,<it.,— dMf  udduDb,  lU;  bUiid,«»;-idiollo,  106; 
hM«  Hi  tpilaptia.  SO;  HrafaloiiL  SOO;  ud  dafonBai.  M.BttiM 
fniiHd  tlia  mite  COMludM b]t renurkiiiA  "I  IhI  **li*a»d, 
Mm,  Ikat  a;  icHueh  gtn  na  lothoii^  ta  anisa  tbat  ortr 
Uwant  gtthadnf  ud  dumb,  and  ararBpariniLorth*  blind, 
■land]!  It  paroant  af  lll«ldl(ltill,lIlOII^BUt^■-^^---'- 
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than  wia  no  lana.  Wa  And  Smt  haWBMt  if  tte  MiailtaBi  rf  a 
Bongniltal  daaf  mnta  witb  an  nofaad  daaf  amla,  from  Suaa  <J 
•rbich  7  ohlldnD  reinltad,  ona  el  wfion  «M  daif  and  dumb,    nun 


DDT  at  Jaigi,  an 
•  uamaalTM  tha 


g[  Ihoaa  dalaota,  and  throujihoat  th*  do 
it  il^aiDi  of  kisdrad  pannt^  a  of  nam 
ieiniaim  of  blood  IsMRuniags.' 

latUiB'  great  oawa  of  rtnafrnai  lalian 
■OB.    "It  haa  deail;  bean 
(OatW  Jar),  "that  the  ma 
■dMicato  habit  of  body,  generally  heredituy." 

Tb  nhjoinad  table  from  tha  oenana  retain*  for  Ireland 
k  ISTI  ptoraa  that  deaf-mntUHS  ia  oftm  tranamitted  by 
Milny  taint  ac  family  paenliari^.  The  table  it  divided 
■M  tm  eeetioBB, — the  fint  dwwing  when  the  diaeaae  ia 
iMiiitHil  by  tlw  father,  the  aecond  by  the  mother. 
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I*  Report  ia  ai  foUowa 

^iibco^  It  hia  baan  aliBwn  that  mnblnn  i       

"•BBT  taint,  yet  tt  my  aaldom  daaeandi  diraetly  ttoa  _ 
^al  to  tba  oOnli^  whlsh  la  neoifaat  bom  th*  toUowbig  nanlta 
•ftt  Baidiy  made  napaotlu  th*  meiilae*  ftata  at  tha  oonnuitellT 
iitf  Ittac  a  minnu  invufigatUia  of  thii  (object,  w*  Und  IIS 
7^"—,  77  maha  and  IS  hmalae,  (4  the  manlige*  of  oonnnltd 


Mad  that  mami 

■BlMfai«e7  aooh  n 


- ,—    -_»  affected.    In  31 

nana  •«  aaovtalntd  that  onlr  ana  of  tba  putiaa  wu  oonacnltallT 
<  ad  that  IH  diiUnn,  una  <l  sluiai  wan  daaf  ud  dnmb. 


of  the  lalansairiua  if  pa 
van  deet  ud  diiiqb,  and  from  IS  or  thaa*  mania«a  M  oblldm 

daaf  only.     The  gnBd-panota  of  tha  tannar  on  tha  mothar'a  dd^ 


lluu  ban  S7  ot  Um  afbn-nwnUaaad  maniiga^  only 
t  lEd  dnmb,  and  ana  deaf  dnlr.  In  a  caia  of  tha 
IDtarauniiga  of  conganltal  deaf  taattt,  ilUion^  tha  hiiaband'i 
pannti  wtn  eerand  soniin*  and  tha  ifdCi't  ^ad  rdalad,  and  hai 
■iitar  dial  aod  dnmb,  jat  none  of  tha  ■  aUldnli  naoHtng  baa  tha 
■nanfaSB  *in  In  aj  wijT  affUatad.' 

ThaPniuuiial  of  the  K*w  York  Iiuttlnlion  rnn,  "  W*  caOo* 
that  It  la  anoh  tha  Duat  oemmon  for  th*  cUldnD  ot  daaf  and 
dmnb  panniB  to  poaaeM  tha  bcnltlaa  of  which  thair  pannta  ara 
daprind  :  atfll,  allboe^  the  elbnliii  maj  sat  b*  dtlaetln,  tbw 
may  lihal;  Inltfttt  thai  uenUar  talat  of  cooitttntion  by  which  tM 
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Trom  thia  itappean  that  in  6S  fanulii;i  with  one  parent 
a  MOgaoital  deaf  mnta  there  ware  218  children,  of  whom 
21  were  'daaf  and  dtunb,  or  aboat  oce-tanth  of  the  wbola. 
In  the  21  familial  with  both  parsnta  congenital  deaf  mntea 
there  were  67  children,  of  whom  IT  were  deaf  and  dnmb^ 
or  about  one-third  of  the  whole.  The  propottion  of  deaf- 
mnte  children  at  parenta  hoUi  oongenitally  deal  ia  tbu 
more  than  three  timea  greater  than  ot  parenta  only  one  ol 
whom  ia  Mt^amtally  daaf. 

The  Bubjoined  taUa  ihowa  the  proportion,  of  the  tamilu^ 
MOBtitnted  OB  aboTB)   who  had  lUaf-mute  cliildnn   is 


C\.M. 

Puua, 

.^i»  1            ,-«,«            1 

1 

3 

One  ietdag  and  OOB 
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one  Hmgenitalfy  deaf 
both  coDgeni  tally  deaf 

30 

1     uddXb  in  8 

Tha  proportion  of  familiea  haTiog  one  congamtally  d«al 

parent,  with  at  leaat  one  deaf -mnte  child;  U  about  on»4entk 
of  the  whole,  while  Hie  proportion  of  Uie  familiea  having 
both  p«ronla  congamtally  deaf  with  a  deaf-mnte  child  oi 
ihildnn  it  more  than  one-third  of  the  whul&  The  abon 
tafalee  ahow  tha  amount  of  deafneaa  tranamitted  by  tha 
marriage  ot  one  congenitally  daaf  with  one  hearing  perton. 
The  csaee  of  deafneee  raeolting  therefrom  are  onJy  one- 
tenth  of  the  whole,  whereaa  thoae  from  tha  intermaniage  of 
deaf  mntea  ate  about  one-third.  Similar  reault*  conid  b« 
obtained  from  reports  of  Bumy  ot  the  Inatatntiona,  bnt  froiB 
what  haa  already  been  atated  on  thia  ceuaa  ot  deafneaa,  it 
^ipeaia  that,  wlule  there  ii  lofQeient  reaion  to  joati^  tha 
prohibition  of  tha  intermaniage  ot  deaf  mntea,  the  excep- 
tional caaes  of  deaf  mnta  o&pricg  aa  the  leenlt  of  nninna 
ot  deaf  mntea  with  heahng  persona  would  not  joati^  iotar- 
ference  in  each  maniagea. 

EiMoiTi  of  Itutruction. — In  early  tiKBi,  it  w»a  an  opinion 
maintained,  eren  by  philoeophen,  that  the  edncatiau  ot  the 
deaf  and  dtunb  waa  not  pouible.  It  waa  then  believed 
that  language  oonld  only  be  acquired  throng  the  medium 
'of  the  ear.    The  conplet  of  Locretiua  ii  weU  known — 
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*  To  (uAtract  Uie  jU«f  no  trt  rmilJ  en*r  letcb. 
Vn  rare  iuiiiroTe  tbem.  and  no  wi»doui  teacL** 

PiveiiU,  inflneiicetl  by  Ibw  belief,  allowed  tboir  children  to 
grow  n)t  wllboiu  cnltnre.    Tbey  were  abaitdoued  to  thetn- 
lelves.  Aud  exiled  from  the  commmiity  of  ratioDal  beings. 
To  each  a  ciilpoble  extent  wa»  tbia  prcjadice  carried,  tbAt 
H   has  lieen  the  practice  in  ftuine  coniitriea  to  destroy 
children  who  reumiued  at  three  jiears  of  age  Incapable  of 
either  hearing  or  H|)eakiug,  and  bj  the  code  of  Justinian 
deaf    mutes   am    declared    to    be    iucaiiable    of    civil 
acts.    In  'France,  the  very  birth  of  such  children  was 
accounted  a  sort  of  disgrace  tn  the  family  from  which 
they  sprang,  and  the  duties  of  humanity  were  deemed 
to    extend    uo    further   in    their    behalf    than    to    the 
maintenance  of  their  animal  existeuce,  while  they  were 
carefully  eecludeil  from  the  ^yee  of  the  world  either  within 
the  walls  of  the  cloister  or  in  some  hidden  asylum  in  the 
country     Abandoned  thna  early  to  thenr  fate,  and  regarded 
as  littie  better  than  idiots,  it  is  not  surprising  that  their 
future  liehaFioor  should  have  been  such  as  might  aeem  to 
Justify  the  erroneoos  views  which  had  prompted  this  nn- 
genenius  treatment    Tb»  progress  in  the  art  of  instructing 
the  deaf  and  dumb  was  m  consequence  greaUy  retarded ; 
attempts  to  instruct  them  were  scarcely  known,  and  no 
school  wan  established  tOl  the  middle  of  the  18th  cen- 
tury.   In  the  4th  century,  Bt  Augustine,  influenced  by  the 
dictum  of  AriHtutle,  expresses  his  unfavourable  opinion 
respecting  Ibeir  ability  to  obtain  any  religioukknowledge, 
remarking,  '*  tliat  deafness  from  birth  makes  faith  impos- 
bible,  aiuce  he  who  is  bum  deaf  can  neither  hear  the  word 
nor  Jeam  to  read  it"    But  in  this  enlightened  age  it  has 
been  fullj  proved  that  the  neglect  and  forgetfulness  to 
which  these  outcssts  were  formerly  consigned  were  founded 
on  very  mistaken  notions  of  their  mental  capacities. 

The  first  inHtance  of  a  deaf  mute  being  instructed  is 
mentidned  bj  Bede  in  685.  Ko  other  case  is  met  with 
tni  some  centuries  afterwarda  Kodolphus  Agricula,  of 
Heidelberg,  who  was  bom  in  1442,  and  died  in  1485, 
makes  mention  in  his  De  Inventume  JHaleetieaf  of  an 
educated  deaf  mute ;  but  this  instance,  and  probably  others, 
were  discredited  on  the  ground  of  their  impossibility. 
Jerome  Ctodan,  a  native  of  F^via,  bom  in  1501,  took  a 
more  philosophical  view  of  the  subject,  and  says,  **  Writ- 
ing IS  associated  with  speech,  and  speech  with  thought, 
but  written  characters  and  ideas  may  be  connected  without 
the  intervention  of  sounds  f  from  whidi  he  fnrthor  aijguee 
that  "the  instraction  of  the  deaf  is  difficult,  but  it  is 
possible.*'  It  was  no  duubt  this  enlightened  view  that  gave 
to  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  its  first  and  greatest 
impolsa  A  Spanish  Benedictine  monk  of  the  convent  of 
Sabugun  in  Spain,  named  Pedro  de  Ponce,  who  was  bom 
in  Yalladolid  in  1520  and  died  in  1 58  i,  is  the  first  person 
who  is  recorded  to  have  instracted  the  deaf  and  dumb  and 
taught  them  to  speak.  He  was  fifty-six  years  old  when 
Jerome  Cardan  died,  and  he  had  no  doubt,  from  his 
association  vrith  Cardan,  imbibed  his  principles.  He  has, 
however,  left  no  work  upon  the  subject,  though  it  is 
probable  that  the  substance  of  hLi  method  is  contained  in  a 
Douk  of  Booet,  secretary  to  the  constable  of  Castile,  printed 
at  Madrid  in  1620  under  the  title  of  Reduccion  de  tat 
fetrat  p  arUs  para  eioeiiar  d  hablar  d  lot  mudo$.  In  the 
time  of  Bonet  the  teaching  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  was 
becoming  more  general  and  was  entered  upon  by  several 
persons,  both  in  Italy  asd  in  England.  Dr  John 
Bulwcr,  an  English  physician,  and  Dr  Wallis,  professor  of 
mathematics  in  the  university  of  Oxford,  wer«  both  engaged 
in  tlio  work  in  England  abrr.t  the  some  time,  though  it  is 
not  accurately  known  to  whom  the  honour  of  being  its 
prime  mover  is  due.  Tlie  former  published  a  treatise 
on  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  1648,  several 


years  before  Dr  Wallis's  valualAe  and  aibis 
ap]»eared.  In  the  year  1669,  some  yean  after 
writings  and  practice  of  iuAtracting  the  deaf 
had  been  known,  Dr  W.  Holder,  rector  of  B 
published  a  work  entitled  Elenunit  tf  Spte 
Appendix  concerning  Persons  Deaf  and  Dtntu 
George  Sibitcote  issued  a  TretUiw  oonrerninri  L 
Bom  Deaf  and  Dumb,;  and  in  the  year  1i 
Dalgamo^  a  native  of  Aberdeen,  published  f 
philosophical  work,  under  the  title  of  JHdi 
€fr  the  Deaf  and  Dnmb  Man's  Tutor,  which  Wi 
some  years  ago  by  the  Maitland  Club.  Thb 
work  is  considered  by  Professor  Porter  as  ' 
meet  remarkable  and  important  productiuus  i 
history  of  the  arf*  To  an  early  work  of 
Are  SiynoYum,  both  Bishop  VVilkins  and  Dr 
Indebt^,  but  they  never  mention  his  name 
generous  silence  unfavourably  Contrasts  wit 
frequent  commendation  of  the  work.  Above 
John  Conrad  Amman,  a  Swiss  physician  liviu; 
dam,  distinguished  himself  by  liis  ingcniuia*  ai 
method  of  teaching  ti.e  deaf  and  dumb  to 
reduced  the  work  to  a  fixed  art  or  methoi 
published  in  his  Surdus  Loquens,  1692, 
English  translation  was  afterwards  pnblishe* 
Foot 

In  France  the  work  of  teaching  the  deaf 'ai 
late  in  receiving  the  attention  it  deserved,  in 
of  the  still  prevuent  doubt  as  to  its  prscticabil 
many  instances  of  success  in  other  countries  w 
known.  It  was  nut  till  about  the  middle  • 
eentury  that  the  subject  was  taken  up  with 
Yanin,  a  Father  of  the  Christian  Doctrine, 
attempts  to  alleviate  the  condition  of  the  dea 
bu|  his  work  was  cut  short  by  death.  MU 
Emand,  Rodriguez  Pereira,  the  Abb6  Deschaj 
Abb^  de  P^pde.  In  Silesia,  at  the  begiuniuj 
centnry,  W.  Kerger  established  his  method  on  I 
of  John  0.  Amman;  and  in  1718  Qeorg 
Qerman,  and  contemporary  with  Kerger,  pi 
ayatem  he  had  carried  out  in  the  education  < 
mutes  in  his  own  family.  All  this  interestii 
been  accomplished  before  any  public  school 
and  dumb  had  been  established ;  and  it  was  : 
that  Abb^  de  Vtp^Q  started  the  first  schc 
About  the  same  time  Thomas  Braidwood  opi 
in  Edinburgh;  and  in  1778  Heinicke  in  Qem 
another  at  Leipsic  under  the  patronage  of 
ment,  where  he  pursued  the  system  of  arti 
Up  reading  which  forms  the  basis  of  ir^stni 
Qerman  schools  of  the  present  day.  Thomt 
made  himself  famous  by  his  remarkable  i 
was  visited  by  Dr  Johnson  when  on  his 
Hebrides,  who  expressed  himself  highly  grati 
auccess  in  what  he  considered  a  great  philosoph 
In  1783  Braidwood  left  Edinburgh  and  ope 
at  Hackney,  near  London,  where  he  continne< 
duties  till  1806,  when  he  died.  Two  of  his 
instructors  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  A  schoo 
in  Edinburgh  by  one  of  them  in  1810,  ai 
started  a  school  at  Birmingham  in  1825. 
1792  the  first  public  school  in  Great  Britain 
tuitous  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  w 
Bermondtiey,  London,  of  which  Dr  Watson,  tJ 
Thomas  Braidwood,  was  for  thiity-soven  ye 
instructor.  Since  the  above  date  (1792)  scho 
established  in  many  of  the  priucioal  towns  o 
America. 

Methods  (/Instruction. — All  the  institutioc 
for  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  employ 
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«l  Ifci  two  kXkming  meHiods— (I)  Ihai  in  which  the  sign 
i«d  imhihI  aJphahat  form  the  baaie  of  inrtniction, 
artiwilttion  tnd  lip  reading  to  a  greater  or  leaa  extent^ 
H  a  mle,  aolj  for  the  eemi-mnte,  Mrmi-deaf ,  and  thoae 
€f  tiM  eongBoitaUy  do^f  of  good  capacitiei,  and  who  show 
tm  iptitpde  for  it;  and  (2)  tuit  in  which  articulation  and  lip 
laadfflg  form  the  bans  of  instmction,  add  the  sign  langnage 
md  tiie  mamal  alphabet  are  need  more  or  lees  as  a  means 
tofteoid.  ^nmfoimer  is  the  more  general,  and  is  carried 
Cilia sD  Hi* aehoob  of  the  United  Kingdom  (although  in 
tiM  London  Asjhim  articnlation  and  lip  reading  are  profea- 
mSij  and  sjstematioallj  tan^t  to  every  pnpil),  in  America, 
and  ii  some  of  the  Continental  schools.  The  latter  is  the 
CM  diie^  employed  in  the  German  and  Austrian  schools, 
■id  ii  fouowea  m  one  or  two  priTate  schools  in  London. 

lb  signs  in  use  in  all  schools  are  of  two  kinds— the 
iitnnl,and  the  oonventional  or  arbitrary.    The  former  are 
tbon  iiifli  which  all  deaf  mntee  are  familiar  before  coming 
toadiool,  and  which  they  use  in  ordmary  intercourse  with 
thiir  6isttdL     Tha  latter  are  chos^  and  systematixed  bv 
die  tasflban  <A  the  several  schools,  and,  in  oombination  wi^ 
Iheaibual  signs,  are  employed  to  conv^  ideas  of  a  complex 
Mtam    Bvery  action,  the  visible  part  of  which  can  be 
laititBd  by  gaainre,  admita  easOy  of  being  so  expressed,  as 
tbe  action  of  eating  by  lifting  the  hand  to  the  mouth 
followed  by  the  motion  of  the  jaws,  and  of  sleeping  by 
donsg  the  eyee  and  reclining  the  head  ;  the  expression  of 
fiftraot  panions,  of  approbation  or  disapprobation,  of  sur- 
Bme,  curiosity,  Ac,  msy  all  be  signified  vei^.  intel%ibly 
hf  okodiiications  of  Uie  countenance.     **  It  is  m  this  simple 
ttnnr,"  observes  Dr  Watson,   ^'that  two  or  more  deaf 
pnou  are  enabled  to  hold  instant  converse  with  each  other 
ftn^  bron^t  together  from  the  most  dirtant  parts." 
Ihi  Isr  these  aigns  may  be  termed  natural,  but  the 
Bitiiilhr  deaf  do  not  stop  with  this  language  of  pantomimei 
^W  mey  are  fortunate  enough  to  meet  with  attentive 
^onpsBiona^  eepecially  where  t#o  or  more  deaf  persons 
^|pan  to  be  brought  up  together,  it  is  astonishing  what 
ipprasdiea  they  w^  make  towards  the  construction  of  an 
Mkisi  lengua^    B?  an  arbitrary  sign  fixed  by  common 
cosiiDt,  or  accidentally  hit  upon,  they  wiU  designate  a 
imoo,  plaoe^  or  thing,  and  this  sign  is  ever  after  used  by 
titm  sa  a  proper  name.    It  is  impossible  to  give  a  verbid 
dttcription  of  thoee  'signa,  .because  they  are  as  various 
•I  the -fancies  and  cireumstaneee  of  their  inventors.    Yet 
biag  grafted  on  ihe  parent  ^tock  of  natural  and  universal 
iV^  tliev  may  in  some  measure  be  regarded  aa  diP- 
mt  dialects  of  the  same  language.    But  since  it  would 
bi  impossible  \j  means  of  natural  signs  alone  to  convey 
lo  tlM  minds  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  ideas  of  a  complex 
Mtua^  recourse  must  be  had  to  that  system  Of  signs 
^Bovn  as  conveoticDal  or  arbitrary.      These  signs  have 
^  otended  and  FystemaHzed  on  natural  and  philo- 
(Ophieal  principles  by  tiie  several  teachers  of  the  deaf  and 
rab^  and  they  differ  in  degree  in  all  schools.    It  would 
N  impiacticable  to  maintain  the  same  ^tem  of  signs 
ftroupout,  even  should  such  be  desirable,  but  it  is  of  the 
■tooat  importance  that  those  in  use  in  eadi  sdiool  diould 
N  ao  cultivated  as  to  prevent  any  confusion  of  ideas  by  the 
improper  use  of  them.      It  is  by  their  aid  chiefly  that 
an  iaatructiou  is  carried  on,  and,  as  used  by  missionaries 
bt  the' deaf  and  dumb,  they  are  remarkably  serviceable, 
ftara  being  always  to  be  found,  in  an  assembly  of  deaf 
■Btai^  many  whose  minds  cannot  be  reached  by  any  other 
mttum,     Altempts  are  often  made  in  the  institutions 
for  the  deaf  and  dumb  to  dispense  with  signs,  a|id  to  use 
lis  nanoal  alphabet  alone  after  the  punils  have  acquired 
A  eertain  proficiency  in  language. '  Although  this  would 
jnwB  of  immenso  educational  advantage,  attachment  to 
the  aatorallancuage  of  sUna  is  so  strong  that  ithaaalwisya 


been  found  ^as  impractioaUe  to  make  i^ie  change  as  to 
substitute  articulation  and  lip  reading.  Sima  to  the 
educated  deaf  and  dumb  ahould  be  aa  erntSea  to  the 
halt—to  be  used  only  when  occasion  requires,— -otherwiaa 
their  constant  use  will  tend  to  enfeeble  rather  than 
strengthen  the  intellect  In  the  si£th  report  of  the 
American  Asylum  at  Hartford,  Connecticut,  the  following 
;  is  given  as  an  answer  of  a  deaf  mute  to  the  questfon, 
j  "Which  do  you,  consider  preferable— the  language  of 
speech  or  of  signs  7 " — 

"  I  coiuider  to  prefer  the  Isngnsge  of.  signs  best  of  it,  beeuisa  tiie 
langnage  of  aigna  u  oapable  of  to  nva  me  eliieidatian  and  mideiw 
afandiog  wmIl  I  am  fond  of  taikuig  trith  the  deaf  and  ^mn}f 
qnkkly,  without  haying  the  troablea  of  tiie  voioe :  tfaenion  the 
langnage  of  aiffoa  ia  mora  atill  and  calm  tiuia  the  i«*gwg^  f£ 
speech,  which  is  fall  of  falsehood  and  trouble.  ** 

The  Abb6  de  ll^Spde,  to  whom  teachera  of  mutes  are  greatly 
indebted  for  the  methodical  and  ingenious  system  of  signs^ 
altogether  mistook  their  function  as  a  ^eans  of  educating 
the  deaf  and  dumb  «nd  in  consequence  his  method  faiJ^ 
entirely.    He  gave  io  each  word  its  peculiar  and  appropriate 
gesturcr  in  the  natural  order  of  the  langnage;  and  by  .the 
intervention  of  these  gestures  he  succeeded  ia  enabling 
his  pupils  to  transcribe  whole  pages  of  the  most  abstract 
disquisitions.     The  substance  and  diction  of  these,  how* 
ever,  were  not  theirs  but  his  own,  and,  of  course^  the 
gestures,  which  they  had  mechanically  associated  with 
certain  characters,  conveyed  to  them  no  notion  of  the  real 
signification  of  those  characters.    Notwithstanding   the 
radical  and  glaring  defects  of  De  r£p^'s  metibod,  which 
could  have  had  no  utility  to  those  who  followed  it,  the 
ostentatious  display  he  made  (which  was  of  a  nature 
particularly  calculated  to  impose  upon  superficial  observers) 
excited  the  astonishment'and  applause  of  &  host  of  specta* 
tors ;  and,  being  aeoonded  by  the  impulse  of  Jus  rehmooe 
seal  and  beneficent  character,  it  soon  raised  him  to  a  h^ 
degree  of  reputation.    His  f^e  spread  all  over  Europe, 
and  his  lectures  and  exhibitions    attracted  everywhere 
crowdl  of  enthnsiastio  admirers.     8<»ne,  however,  saw 
throuj^  the  delusion.    At  a  public  exhibition  of  the  pupils 
of  the  Abb^  Storcl^  who  wers  taught  acoording  to  this 
method  at  Vienna,  Kicolai,  an  Academician  of  Berlin,  pro- 
posed to  the  Abb4  to  require  one  of  his  pupils  to  desffibe 
in  writing  the  action  he  was  about  to  perform    The  dial- 
lenge  being  accepted,  the  Academician  struck  his  breast 
with  hia  himd,  upon  whidi  the  deaf  and  dumb  boy  wrote 
the  words,  *'hand,  breast"    Nioolai  withdrew  jatisfied 
with  this  proof  ol  total  failure.    It  was  evidtot  that, 
notwithstanding  their  Apparent  knowledge  and  their  ouick- 
nesB  in  writing  dosm  any  question  together  wiui  its 
answer,  both  had  been  equally  dictated  by  their  master, 
in  the  same  langnage  of  gesture,  but  without  any  cone> 
sponding  ideas  or  ue  exertion  of  any  intellectuaf  laculty, 
except  that  of  memory.    Tl^y  were  utteriy  incapable  of 
composing  a  single  sentence  of  their  own.  accord;  and 
it  waa  found,  accordingly,  that  their  spontaneous  answers 
io  questions  were  limited  to  the  monosyllables  yes  and 
no,  of  which  it  lis  even  doubtful  whether  they  fnlhr 
understood  the  meaning.    The  proper  method  by  which 
the  pupils'  knowledge  of  the  construction  of  language  can 
be  tested  is  by  dictating  the  lesson  in  the  sign  langnage  In 
the  manner  in  which  d«if  mutes  themselves  use  it,  withcnt 
any  regard  to  logical  or  grammatical  distinctions.    Most 
pupils    after    a   few  months'   instruction    will  be  able 
to    write    down    a    very   fair  piece    of  composition   if 
dictated  bv  the  method  as  en^loyed  by  the  Abb4  de  I'Ep^ 
and  Stoit^  but  without  understanding  its  meaning.    Tht 
following  instance  will  at  once  exjiJain  the  way  in  which 
the  sign  language  is  employed  by  the  teachera,  and  used 
amongrt  the  oeaf  and  dumb  themselves  ^* 
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Lst  it  be  iitppoMd  tliat  a  cirl  tii<l  been  teen  hj  a  desf  mm 
child  to  dmp  •  cnp  ri  milk  which  mm  wee  carmog  bom^  fle 
would  relate  the  inciflMit  ia  the  fnllmrmfforder  of  Man  vord^  8aw.  I. 
giri-vaik-cairnnlk-ranT-bcnie-droii.  Thia  mode  of  dictatis«  ia  the 
onlv  sore  mad  to  the  acqninfeion  of  language  by  thoee  who  have 
nothiog  Imt  the  nacoral  laagnage  of  geeniTe  and  featore  lo  •arial 
them. 

The  TBiae  o(  the  laogiiage  of  signs  is  veil  ezpcened  faj 
the  principal  of  the  Ohio  Institotioii  for  the  Deef  aoa 
Bomb)  vho  says  :— 

*'  The  tue  of  good  eeaffolding  mtui  attend  the  eractkm  of  ereiy 
tmadiDg.  At  eeaffoldlqg  ia  uchitcctiire  eo  it  tlie  eign  lancmage  in 
deaf  mate  edneatioa,  and  onlj  tyroa  in  arehitaeton  or  #dncatioB 
eroold  ditpenM  with  ei^er.  11m  riper  the  experience  the  dee^ 
the  conriction  cooMe  oC  the  neeeeaty  and  oeemlneee  of  the  eign 
langnage,  and  in  its  vee  ww  find  tiie  comer  atone  of  all  deaf  mote 
intStotioot.  The  cnltiTatioD  of  it  end  ita  efiectire  nee  it  the  o^ 
pwoliar,  althon^  not  the  chief  qoalification  of  the  teacher.  He 
will  teach  written  langaMBe  by  the  eim,  uying  atlde  the  latter  ea 
eoon  ea  the  reedy  ate  of  The  fanner  aaa  been  eeenred.  It  ie  not 
aeeeeeaiy  to  dcacent  apoa  tiia  beaaty,  the  greoe,  or  the  power  of 
the  eign' language.  Tbe  auita  haa  ao  other,  and  tho  teacoer  natt 
aae  and  improTe  it  aa  best  he  bsj." 

The  first  lesson  in  whidi  the  papils  ate  instnicted  on 
their  entrance  into  echool  is  the  mooe  of  Tisible  oomnuini- 
lation  known  sa  the  finger  or  manual  alphabet  There  are 
two  kinds  of  this,— the  drnthM-handed  alphabet,  where 
the  letters  are  expressed  by  .the  di^Kwitions  of  the  fingers 
of  both  hands,  and  the  tu^jMiamdti^  In  which  the  lettera 
are  formed  with  the  finders  of  one  hand.  It  is  supposed 
that  the  former  was  deriTed  from  a  finger-alphabet  which 
appeared  in  a  wotk  by  Dalgamo;  and  the  IiSttar  is  said  to 
hare  been  inrenled  in  8pain,  and  appeaia  to  have  been 
pabliabed  in  a  work  by  Bonet  to  whidi  the  Abb<  dellpde 
wa9  moch  indebted. 
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Tbe  I>oaUe-haad«d  Ali<bab«t.  ea  la  aee  la  moct  of  the  echoob 
for  Ike  deaf  and  damb  ta  Ea«laoa. 

Talking  with  the  fingers  is  an  art  easily  aeqnired  and 
retained,  or  recorered  if  loet,  and  it  fomiahes  a  ready  sab- 
Aitote  for  pea  or  pencil :  bot  it  muat  not  be  forpHien  by 
thoee  familiar  wilh  it  that  the  extent  to  which  the  de<«f 
■ote  wili  be  able  lo  understand  any  eommnication  will 
ispend  entirsly  upou  the  state  c^  hie  edncation,  or  upon 
Mi  knowledge  oi  langnage.    The  ditf  and  damb  wLaa 


prrvpeily  Snstmoted  eonrene  with  flie  utmoel  impidilgr  If 
mediod ;  habit  euablei  them  to  f oUofw  witii  thn  9^ 
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Tbe  8bgMMaded  Aljihabet,  at  o^#d  in  the  Aoieriraa  end  Ooal^ 
ttfratal  echoolt,  and  alto  to  one  or  two  Kneliib  echoola. 

motions  which  to  others  would  be  too  rapid  for  obMcrratioiii 
They  readily  catch  at  the  meaning  of  a  word  or  qtktatiiai 
before  it  is  half  spelts 

Articulaiicn, — Another  Tery  important  branch  of  ^ 
edocatiouof  the  deaf  and  domb  ia  that  a}  ntcm  by  which  deal 
mutes  are  tanght  to  apeak  and  to  underslaiid  the  speech  d 
others  by  merely  watching  the  motion  of  the  rucal  oTKann 
This  method  is  by  no  means  novel,  as  it  has  lung  been 
practised  in  some  of  the  schools  in  England,  and  the  eerlieal 
attempts  to  teach  the  deaf  and  dumb  to  apuik  appear  te 
haTO  been  as  succesaful  aa  thi>8e  in  modem  tiuicft.  We 
learn  from  the  Venerable  Bedes  Eolttia*lirnl  UiMar§ 
Quoted  by  the  Abb^  Carton  in  hie  Annmd  uf  tU  Dtttf  and 
Duwh  and  Blind)  that  a  deaf  man  was  tauglit  to  prunouaoe 
words  and  aeotences  by  John,  Ubbop  of  Uagulstadt 
(Hexham),  in  the  year  685  ;  and  from  th.ti  time  ae  meet 
with  only  isolated  caaea,  till  the  kttcr  |i.iit  of  tbe  I8ih 
century,  when  Samuel  Heinicke  established  a  achool  when 
this  system  formed  the  baaia  of  inatniction. 

It  would  at  first'  eight  appear  scarcely  credible  that  a 
person,  without  the  guidance  of  the  aeuae  of  Leanng,  would 
be  able,  merely  by  watching  the  position  aud  actiuu^t  of  the 
organs  of  the  voice,  to  utter  aiticulaie  souuiU,  with  any 
toMTshle  perfection.  Ezperieoce,  however,  haa  ehown  thai 
this  accompliahmeut,  though  laborious  and  tedioua  of 
eoquiaitioo,  ia  not  attended  with  extreme  difficulty.  Great 
patience,  persererance,  and  kintiueaa  are  qualifications 
necestary  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  to  ensure  f^ucce&s  in 
ordinary  cases,  and  the  degree  of  aucceea  will  greatly  deneiMl 
upon  the  number  of  children  among  whom  the  t4.'acher  haa 
to  divide  hia  atieutiou.  A  wide  aiflfcrvnce  miut  ever  be 
peneptible  between  the  speech  of  the  deaf  sud  thr«a  who 
near.  This  artificial  sneech  ia  lalorious  and  constrained. 
It  frequently  conveys  the  idea  of  pain  aa  well  as  effort,  and 
as  it  cannot  b«  refluUted  by  the  «ar  of  the  speaker,  it  is 
often  too  k>ud,  and  generally  moooumoua,  harsh,  aud  die- 
cordant  It  ie  of  tan  from  this  cauaa  ecarceJy  inUUigible 
except  to  thoee  who  are  aeweiomid  to  lU  tones.    Tbe 
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of  tftienktioii  and  lip  teadinff  prendlf  in  the  Qe^ 

ftnd  otliar  CoqUdmUI  schoolfl,  wtoe  thia  art  haa  baen 

ita4  with  gnatar  aaooeaa  than  in  England,  which 

^ be  attribated  to  the  adaptability  of  the  German 

'^bagaaga  to  thia  peeniiar  mode  of  aoqniring  apeeoh ;  the 

.gitfiiiftti   of   thia  qoeationf  as  far  aa  it  ooncema  any 

«ffticQ]ar  indiTidnal,  rnnat^  however,  depend  in  a  great 

-SBflafore  oq  peeoliar  eiicomrtancea,  aooh  aa  condition  in  life 

tfod  fntue  Mtination,  Ac.    OhUdren  oongenitaUy  deal,  of 

,^ood  capacitT,  with  a  wcU4oned  Toice,  can  make  aorpria- 

Sgpicgieaain  the  handa  of  priTate  tntora ;  bnt  theliauted 

_«irciiee  whirh  haa  attended  wia  method  ol  inatmetlon  with 

xnmbera  haa  not  indoeed  teaoheia  to  introdnoe  it  generally 

^jlo  large  inatitntiona,  but  nther  to  reetriet  it  to  apeeial 

«aMa.    Hoat  of  tiie  German  teachera  eonaider  that  arti- 

filaticm  ia  neceaoary  for  the  acqniaition  of  thought,  and 

^■B  be  aooeearfnUy  taught  to  the  majori^  of  the  deaf  and 

domb  ;  bat  moat  teachem  of  experience  in  Kngland  hold 

quite  the  <^poaite  opinion,  and  teach  it  only  to  the  aend- 

mnie  and  acoii-daafi    Thia  anbjeot  continnea  to  be  mnoh 

d^Mited,  and  tlM  qneatioo,  whflther  ornot  it  ahoold  form 

«  part  of  the  conrae  of  tiie  edncation  of  the  deaf  and 

dumb,  and,  if  ao,  to  what  extent,  ia  atiU  keenfy  dia- 

eoHnd.     The  American  inatitntiona  haye  aent  over  to 

Europe  from  time  to  time  eome  ol  tiieir  moat  diatangniRhed 

insfenetora  to  ioTeatigate  the  methods  cairied  on  in  the 

Kngliih  and  Continental  echoola.    Tbey  made  moat  minnte 

•xmnuDationa  of  the  different  ayatema,  and  were  somewhat 

diaappomted  to  find  that  the  German  qrstem  aonsalled  did 

aot  possess  aooh  adYantagea  over  theirs,  or  the  French 

•pAem,sa  they  had  been  led  to  expect     Mr  Gallandet,  in 

fia  npoit  to  tiie  board  of  directors  of  the  Oolnmba  luti- 

tatioa.for  tiie  Deaf  and  Damb^  aaya :-— '*  Nothing  in  my 

foraigii  inTestigationa  haa  led  me  to  qneation  the  character 

<l  the  foundation  on  which  the  ayatem  of  inatmction  pur- 

aaed  in  our  American  inatitutiona  ia  bised.    It  ia  plainly 

**ideD^  from  what  ia  aeen  in  the  articalating  achoola  ol 

Europe  ud  from  the  candid  opiniona  of  the  beat  inatmo- 

tola,  that  oral  language  cannot,  in  the  fulleat  aenae  tA  the 

tonn,  be  maatered  by  a  nudority  of  deaf  mntea.*    The  fd- 

lowiag  ia  the  opinion  of  ue  Bar.  Cfoorge  Day : —  '^  Aa  a 

ngukr  part  of  a  qrstem  of  public  inatmction,  ita  introdno- 

^  into  our  inatitutbna,  I  am  persuaded,  would  be  a 

isrioos  miafortunei*     Mr  Hawldna  (for  many  yeara  a 

^^adur  in  the  London  achool),  who  may  be  aaid,  in'  thia 

^panaetion,  to  reprseent  the  oonaenana  ol  Enkliah  anthort- 

^  a^ : — ^"Scarcely  more  than  one  jn  ulrfy  attaina 

•aything  approaching  aucceaa.'' 

lb  txperience  of  Dr  Wataon,  lor  many  yeara  principal 
tf  tb  London  Asylum,  ia  decidedly  in  layour  di  ita  ntOity. 
In  npport  of  hia  opinion  he  atatea  the  following  argu- 
a«t|  whicK  muat  oonbtleaB  be  allowed  to  haye  aome 
»iiAt>- 

"  lb  man  Bumeroos  iri  thft  mams  of  ohsertation,  tiie  more  per- 

>Nt  viD  b«  the  i«eoD«etioB,  or,  in  othff  tcrmi^  tiie  more  fluent 

jaiMBnaat  d wwds  and  thdr  ociiiia|Winding  ideaa  to  tiia  mind. 

Ai^  panone  who  oaa  haar,  spaak;  read,  and  write  rttain  a 

anoana  maeh  batter,  and  hara  Cv  graatar  Jollity  in  aroraaaing 

fteaailia^  than  panooa  who  poaaeaa  only  two  of  thaaa  faonltiai^ 

ttat  i^  UUtorata  paraona,  who  can  haar  and  spaak;  but  who  oannot 

aid  or  writaw    How,  aa  daaf  and  dumb  paraooa  adaoatad  nithont 

artkohtion  can  only  baTa  two  of  tiia  maani^  Tis.,  the  third  and 

the  f oorth,  tiiat  ia,  tlM  imvraadonamadaiiponthaaTal^obaraotaTa 

aad  tba  aetion  of  tiia  bana  in  writing  oan  it  ba  qnertionad  that  wa 

itadw  tbaa  an  aaaential  aarrioabyudingthaaetionaof  the  organa 

af  apeecb,  a  Tciy  powtifcl  aoziliazy,  ainoa  Inr  it  woida  baooma,  aa 

it  «wa^  a  part  oif  oofoalTaa^  and  mora  immadiataly  affaot  na  t    In 

iaanung  t^proanneiatioa  of  lattara^  a  raiy  important  oparation 

ia  aoiag  on  tn  tha  mind  of  a  daaf  paraon,  namely,  the  aaaociatlon 

aad  mdantaoding  of  tiia  fl^uaa  of  written  or  pifaitad  cbaiactar 

arith  ccrteia  mofunanta  or  aetioaa  of  tiia  oigaaa  of  apaacL    The 

yary  habit  of  rrcerding  ihaona  aa  tha  lemaaanlatiTa  of  tha  other 

pevea  tha  wvj  for  eoniidartng  oomUaatmna  d  thoaa  aotiona  or 

^hacactcra,  aa  tha  aiga  of  thingi  or  Idiaa    that  ii,  aignifleant 


woida,  writtan  or  artfeolate.  Wa  who  haar  aeodder  woiJa  eUeiy 
aa  aoond ;  tha  daaf  who  haye  leamad  to  apaal;  oanaidar  tiiam 
rather  aa  aetiona  prooaading  from  thamaalraa.  And  thia  giraa 
langoaga  to  them  a  aort  or  tangiUa  pmpeity,  whiah  ia  of  raal 
importaaoa  both  aa  raapaota  ita  ramatkn  in  tha  mamoiy,  and  ona 
of  ita  Bioat  important  naaa^  tha  asoitatioa  of  idaaa  in  their  owa 
minda.  On  thia  aoooont  tha  time,  tha  labour,  and  attaatknu 
naoaaaary  to  articnlata  apaaoh  by  thoaa  who  aie  dnmb  through 
want  of  nearlng,  wonld  ba  wall  baatowad,  arai  if  thair  apaach  wen 
not  intelligible  to  othera." 

In  America  oral  teaching  ia  now  reoeiying  mqoh  atten- 
tion.  It  haa  been  introduced  into  aeywal  d;  the  existinfl 
inatitutiona,  and  two  or  three  schools  haye  been  eataUiahed 
in  which  the  German  ayatem  ia  exeluaiyely  carried  out, 
and  in  order  to  facilitate  the  aoquiattion  of  artioulate  speech, 
the  ingenious  method  called  "  Visible  Speech,"  inyented  by 
Mr  Melyille  Bell,  haa  been  introduced.^  In  England,  alao, 
there  are  aeyeral  ardent  adyocatea  of  the  oral  system. 

TifiM  ofSi^iool  AU€ndane$,^hSUK  the  fore«>ing  sketch 
and  oriticiam  of  the  different  methods  whidi  haye  been 
adopted  for  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb^  it  ia 
natural  to  inquire  what  general  end  in  their  education  ia 
propoeed  by  teachers,  and  what  principal  aima  in  conformity 
with  that  ei|d  ahould  be  regaraed.  Obrioualy  the  funda- 
mental object  should  be  to  qualify  the  pupila  to  hold  ready 
communication  with  peraona  who^  haying  the  facultiee  A 
hearing  and  apeech,  employ  the  current  language  of  the 
conntiy  for  the  purpoeee  of  mutual  intereoursei  They 
muat  above  all  things  be  taught  the  use  of  ordinary 
language^  both  aa  an  inatmment  for  expreaainff  their  owa 
thon^ts  and.  for  underetanding  thoee  of  ouers.  Thia 
qualification,  it  ia  eyident,  ia  absolutely  neoeasary  to  their 
becoming  memb^  of  that  community  fr6m  which  by 
nature  they  would  have  been  excladed,  and  to 'which  it  ia 
our  chief  aim  to  restore  them.'  Teachers  are  not  agreed 
aa  to  the  a^  at  which  the  deaf  and  dumb  should  oom- 
menoe  their  education  with  the  greateat  benefit^  not 
yet  as  to  the  term  required  for  aohmd  attendance.  It  ia 
the  opinion  of  eome  that  infAnt  achools  for  the  deaf  and 
dumb  would  prove  of  immense  adyantage  in  compen* 
Bating  for  the  extra  length  of  time  requiaite  to  acquire  any- 
thing  like  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  English  language, 
but  others  are  ationgly  opposed  to  theee  for  aodal,  phyaioi], 
and  intellectual  reasons, — aodally,  aa  it  tends  to  alienate  the 
children  from  their  parents ;  physically,  aa  being  naturally 
of  delicate  conatitutiona  they,  require  tne  years  ol  childhood 
to  be  invigorated,  and  ao  to  be  fitted  to  undergo  the  atndo 
of  a  regular  and  aystematic  course  of  inatructicm;  and 
intelleotaaUy,  aa  it  haa  been  found  by  experience  .thai 
children  of  an  early  age  have  not  that  power  of  compra* 
henaion  or  memory  to  enable  them  to  advance  with^satia* 
faction.  Doubtless,  they  would  benefit  somewhat  by 
coming  to  a  achool  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  for  a  short  time 
daily ;  but  aa  the  deaf-mute  population  iaa^  acattered,  veiy 
few  would  be  able  to  avaU  themaelvea  of  auch  a  privilega 
The  only  available  remedy  would  be  their  attendance  at 
ordinary  achools  for  a  atated  time  daily,  where  they  would 
be  disciplined  and  tau^^it— the  girla  to  aew,  knil^  and 
write,  and  the  boya  to  write  and  draw.  By  thia  snggeataon 
it  ia  not  meant  to  affirm  the  possibility  of  educating  deaf 
routea  <dong  with  hearing  chOdren.  The  plan  haa  been 
tried  but  haa  not  been  auccessfuL  The  constant  obeervation 
of  the  deaf  mntee  of  the  superiority  of  others  over  them 
tends  to  dishearten  and  .depress  them,  and  aa  they  are  at 

^  Mr  BeU  hae  also  inTented  an  iBatnmia&t  called  a  Phonaatoinph, 

which  ha  aaya  haa  heen  found  oaefol  for  adnoational  purpoaee,  ea  waa 

demonetrated  hy  ayonng  deaf  and  dumb  pupil  from  tha  Boatoa  iniMi* 

tntion. 
>  **  Meet  InatitatlonaazpecieQcaaoiDadiOcalty  in  eeeaiingaaA  then 

retaining  able  and  efficient  teachen,  aa  tha  aphflTb  of  labour  in  tha  pra<» 

eion  ia  eo  drcomecribed  and  the  ealarlee  offwed  are  fkr  IhMBi  beinc  aa 

eqoiTaleat  remuneration  for  tha  neiiflce  of  brighter  proepeota  and  tha 

depreeaing  Influence  of  the  woriu" 

vn.  —  a 
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all  tlniM  to«  •{)*  to  b«  diMonnged  bj  Um  nniiwfrniMMiM  of 
thnr  own  defect,  it  abonld  b«  Oe  teulisr'a  dntj  dtMifnDj 
to  ftunnbto  and  enconnge  diein  to  •dnnenn«it,> 

An  infant  mIiooI  wm  tnnaei  in  conntetion  with  tlu 
HttiAMtar  Imtitntion  for  tha  dnf  and  dumb  boiim  jmn 
•SO,  bnt  fmn  tb«  nport  for  1876  Atippeui  IW  then  wan 
ool;  two  ebildnn  onder  the  aga  of  aavan,  out  of  a  total  <A 
H9  pQpQa,  in  the  two  dBpwtmeat*^  Ifoit  of  the  iutdto- 
tjoni  adinit  children  from  lareD  to  nine  jttJt  of  aga,  and 
it  it  the  opinian  of  teachaia  of  axp«tJnoe  that  at  that  aga 
it  ii  moat  BuitablB  to  oonunoiM  inttnction.  BtiU,  befofa 
tluT  are  eligible  for  an  inatitntion  of  the  deaf  and  dnmbi 
muoh  may  ud  onghl  to  be  done  bj  the  paranto  for  their 
■mproTemont. 

The  firtt  and  primair  aim  of  the  taaober  v  to  get  at  th 
ninde  of  the  pnpila,  and  for  thia  and  it  ia  of  inmMDaa 
adnatoge  that  thcj  abonld  be  brought  Dp  together,  eo  that 

th.y  m.y  ..iqni..  .nil  ni.int.i.>  A»  l»..jjii.g»  nt  jig.!.         ^M 

aoqnisition  enablta  them  to  oonraj  to  one  anc4hFr  tnnch 
•nd  varied  infonnation,  which  prorea  of  great  earTiee  in  the 
hands  of  the  teacher  in  the  olaea-room ;  and  farther,  through 
thia  intercommnnioo  the  inflnence  of  example  operatee 
with  dnef  orce  in  ttimnlating  Cbem  to  iDteUeetoal  exertion*. 
Hie  length  of  tioie  rvqoirad  at  echool  fnr  tha  rdaoatian 
of  the  deaf  and  dnmb  mnit  be  dstennined  by  the  capaeitiea 
of  the  pupil*!  o*"!  peihapa  even  moie  by  their  poaitioo 
in  lifei  Of  conrie,  ubj  leqnire  a  mnoh  longsi  tijie  than 
hearing  children  tocompenaata  for  their  depriTation.  BtiU 
thoee  who  bare  to  begin  to  earn  their  daily  bread  bjr  the 
laboor  of  their  haoda  at  abont  tha  age  of  fonrtaen  (if 


I  laitu^    nddln*,  « 


i  knowledge.  Tbej  ar«  able 
directioni  giren  to  then,  to  hold  intercooree  with  othera, 
to  axprtai  their  oj^ona  on  ordinary  abin — in  abort, 
tbar  are  raised  tarn  a  wretched  and  foriom  «»di(ioa  to 
^h^t  of'  intalligaot  aad  nunl  baingf,  and  ai  anch  fc^*ir 
fntare  progrea*  will  be  proportional  to  their  own  diliganoe, 
and  will  be  im|iadad  by  no  ohetaele*  eoeept  thoaa  whi^ 
their  own  axartiona  are  now  competent  to  remora. 

Oeatiialioiit. — licet  o(  the  deaf  and  dumb  toon  aftor 
leaving  echool  ar«  pot  to  aome  trad&  ^ey  will  be  fonnd 
to  bveogaged  in  all  Unda  of  empli^meDt  *zeapt  thoee  to 
which  hearing  aod  apeeeh  are  uid))peii*abl(b  Tm»  depiiva. 
Hon  of  bearing  i*  no  banier  to  '— ""g  moat  bade^  and 
the  deaf  aod  domb  aoc[nin  them  with  the  aeme  facility  and 
ahow  tha  eeme  expertnaa  ta  others  Aa .»  nib,  they  art 
ray  steady,  and  apply  UiemselTee  with  aeaidniqr  to  their 
wont;  for  while  the  attention  of  thoaa  who  can  hear  ia 
ottan  distrnctcd  in  the  workshop,  they  steadily  kaep  to 
their  task,  *i  tliey  weil  know  that  talking  iniplie*  for  them 
eassatian  from  Ubonr.  Then  ia  at  timea  a  little  diDcnl^ 
to  got  employers  for  them,  ea  they  reqnire  mora  attention 
to  be  initiated  into  their  tradee. 

Tha  following  citnct  from  an  intareeting  work  on  the 
deaf  and  dumb  b;  the  Rar.  B.  Smith  ennmeratee  many  of 
the  tiadoi  in  which  they  are  engaged  : — 

"  Daf  and  dnrnb  •ntdttn  ind 
fa  howenr  i  riUt  Tolnnucr.  w 
iiii'M  him  vtU  »  that  h*  ii  ni 


■a  irhoal  OBlr,  BUBalf,  DoimldBD'i  Hoqiltal  is  ?>iinbiiigh. 
ptf  and  dnmh  tmathl  uptogetbw  with  Ibwioe  cbUdivD,  bat 
V  11  liH  nvnr  1>«*n  ihoiiirtlt  pnctlcablt  to  ipatjixct  Uum  in 
clui'^roiiin.     tht  hmaSt   darlTKl  bj   Ihs  dnf  ud  dumb 


thn«  Ii  a  djToritj  4  iwenpelloB.    Te  bsTS  btko^  b^b 

bookMnden^    brssnroiken^    brbUjjars,    brlakaMifcam 

dg^mafcon.  nmpaaibn  a 
gftren  m  wfiod  and  ™***'*|  j 
jjiHs  aiitsi*  ud  Btolner^  hi 
lapatmara.   jawaUn,    law    »i 

printen  hoQi  lith^(rapliio  and  lottaipra^  tnmit^  tjii«l«a 
wtteh-dlal  todBtn,  win  dnwsrs,  ke.     Wt  abo  lad  u^Ms— 

aUa,  rhoton^ua.  honldls— and  ecima  In  thi  U^Mt  In 
inoll  and  inter  roloaza ;  alao  a  eoaJptQC  of  gzaat  sbOlt 
corapgtitlan  lulli*  Wallf 

bnUSpai 

^  lbs  beat  «flh> 

tn  LondoD,  with  oAsn  who  era  rising  to  met  profidam,    1 

ncqtat  pietaia*  wUeh  ban  iMaa  eooeptedV  tts  BdlU 
tnttoa,  lb*  SslMk  loadamy,  ead  la  one  loBMnoe  by  the 
Andnny-  Innera  intaUeataal  oecnpaliBDiwetodeswaal  ■ 
nwn  in  tha  etril  earriaa,  raapeetiu  ODS  cf  lAon,  who  haagai 
nmeiitrparitieB  in  Us  eOot,  ttbasbsan  nmeAs<  toneby 
lAoae  dirtlie  brlu  tham  late  oontwit  with  him,  'that  nM 
•tendiiighiBaffliefiaiflHyoan  da  Imilim  batUr  wUh  Un 
nnv  ol'hrr'l'>rkia  the  aatabUshmsst  narsiseyoancgeMl 
i^iikini;  li  13; sail  noted  aa  ah  entomalagUt!  eane  eie  teaJBars  « 
il^if  and  .liiTiib,  oaBadmsH J sran  Briadpelirf  laatltetlaB<;  ei 
i<:.<hpci  III  .<.-.iuan  know  il  laabarlaW,  pat  a  plseder  tj  a 

.■  tmiDoit  aa  a  oaBTsjiaBev.     Ia  tha  mpk 

ii  DM  aannnh  Tuiatj  ;  •KuaisaB 


bm  ona  wbo  ia  a  omaporitor, 
who  ia  emplojwl  in  a  taugxaph  1 


aaotliar  ■  lai^a  msid,  e^  a 


From  this  It  will  be  eeen  that  to  the  eduoatad  deal  i 
neady  all  ttadas  aia  open,  and  the  r^orta  from  their  ma 
to  the  BBTenl  inBtitotionB  are  general^  moat  (aTotuaU 
rerarna  for  18T1  giva  tiw  fcrflowing  tab 
f  deaf  and  dumb  in  i^^g^tr***  f^  Walei 


ocetmationa  ol 
Suo^nd:— 


K  pTOTiF,  md  Ata  tium  lo  told  fr 


Intlitutieiu. — Hoat  of  the  inetitations  for  (be  deaf 
dorob  in  England  have  originated  in  the  benevolMd 
tereat  of  i^  few  individoala  of  the  localitiea  in  w 
they  are  eetablished.  nie;  are  auppottad  by  public 
Dual  aabaedptiana,  donationa,  legaoas,  and  feea  of  n 
fo/  board  and  edncalion.  The  principals  ars  hcU 
sponaible  for  the  educational  department  and  for  inti 
management  while  the  aflaiia  of  the  inttitDtiona 
dincted  by  aonuaittees  selected  fimn  tha  sobaail 
Tiadca  ar«  tangbt  to  the  boys  in  eomeof  thesehoola,a 
all  the  popili  have  to  do  aome  indnstrial  work,  and 
girls  are  taoght  bontebold  work,  eennt  and  kniti 
The  childrenare  admitted  either  gratnitonaly  or,  by  payi 
of  feea,  Tsrying  in  ammmt  In  the  several  institotiona.  I 
of  which  grant  apprentice  feea  and  otherwise  aaaiat 
children  on  leaving  school. 

The  London  Asylum  was  the  fint  public  achoo 
England  for  the  giatuitooa  edncation  o{  the  indi^nt  i 
mil  dnmb  It  was  pngected  by  the  Bar.  J.  Townaand 
Rev.  H.  Hason.  rector  of  Bennondsey,  Londoo.  On 
14t!iKoveiDberl79S  the  school  was  opened  with  fonrp* 
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with  £>t  Wfttioa  m  prindpaL    Its  eiictaiioebMoiniiig  mm  oontriboted  liberally.    The  ram  of  112,000  waa  TQiaed  in 

seneraUy  known,  tne  nnmber  of  candidatee  for  admiBBion  the  oonne  of  a  few  nKmUha,  $6600  having  been  obtained  in 

increased  bo  greatly  beyond  the  means  of  aocommodatioD  Maifiarhnsettw,  above  12000  of  whidh  was  collected  in  the 

that  a  larger  and  more  commodbns  boildlng  was  found  to  city  of  Boston.     After  this  sdiool  had  been  founded,  the 

be  absolutely  necessary.    An  appeal  for  funds  vo  erect  such  need  of  other  schools  was  at  once  felt ;  and  the  New  York 

a  building  was  made  and  liberally  responded  to^  and  an  Institution  was  opened  in  1818,  that  in  Pennsylvania  in 

eligible  plot  of  ground  was  taken    in    the  Old  Kent  1822,  the  one  in  Eantucky  in  1823,  Ohio  school  in  1829 ; 

Boad,  London ;  *  and  on  the  1 1th  of  July  1807  the  late  and  others  foUowed  (ill  the  number  reached  to  30,  the  last  of 

duke  of  Gloucester  laid  the  foundation  stone  of  the  new  which,  a  d^  school,  was  opened  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  in  1871. 

Imilding.     Since  its  foundation  4094  children  have  been  In  America,  and  in  almost  every  country  in  Europe  except 

ndmitt^     In  1862  a  branch  was  started  at  Maigate,  and  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  the  state  racceesfuDy  undertakes 

After  twelve  years'  experience  the  committee  of  management  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.    All  the  institutions 

were  influenced  to  erect  a  permanent  building  •for  the  are  munificently  rapported  by  large  annual  appropriations 

accommodation  of  160  children.    It  was  formally  opened  by  from  the  local  legislatures,  the  state  regarding  it  as  a 

the  Prince  of  Wales-on  the  19th  of  July  1876,  with  Mr  R  primary  duty  that  the  deaf  and  dumb,  the  blind,  Ac,  shall 

SUiott  as  head  master.    The  asylum,  with  the  branch  at  not  be  excluded  from  those  educational  privileges  accorded 

Kaigate,  is  supported  by  voluntary  contributions^  legacies,  to  every  member  of  the  community, 

don^ions,  and  dividends  from  stodL    The  average  income  In  a  spirit  of  enlightened  liberality,  highly  creditable  to 

ie  about  XI  2,000  a  year.    There  are  at  present  317  pupils  the  United  States,  the  Government  of  that  country  adopts 

in  attendance,  who  come  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  the  deal  and  dumb  as  "  wards  of  tlie  commonwealth,"  and 

The  agea  of  adminion  are  81  to  11|,.  and  the  children  in  the  most  generous  manner  acquits  itself  of  its  obligation 

are  elected  by  votes  of  the  suoscribers ;  and,  with  a  view  towards  them.    The  following  facts  have  been  taken  frem 

to  assist  that  class  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  whoee  ^ends  are  the  official  reports  of  some  American  institutions  : — 

able  to  pay  for  their  board,  the  conunittee  receive  diildren  The  number  of  paoOa  in  the  Indi«ut  Inttitniioii  in  tbe  vmt  1870 

upon   the  payment  of  £26  per  annum.     Those  children  was  18tf  ;  for  thMo  the  State  had  granted  a  som  of  60,000  doUara, 

whose  parenta  or  guardians  are  unable  to  put  them  to  some  '^^^^^•l^  ***,^2»fS?»  f  „^*  P"  *^Ti^.^  ^^    ^ 

ehanty.    Smce  1811  the  number  of  children  apprenticed  has  ^^niivments  of  the  Inatitntion  demanded.      £veiy  other  State 

been  1515,  and  the  total  amount  of  premium  £14,632, 16a  in  the  Union  pBOvides  for  its  deaf-mo^  ward  with  aimikr  gen*' 

Various  institutions  for  similar  objects  have  been  formed  >^ty. 

on  the  Continent    The  asylum  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  at  It  is  to  be  hoped  Jh^  the  day  is  not  for  distant  when 

Paris,  which  was  formerly  under  the  management  of  the  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  may  ba 

Abb^  Sicard,  has  for  its  object  not  only  to  enable  the  congratulated  on  the  inauguration  by  the  legislature  of  a 

pupils  to  communicate  their  ideas  and  to  form  the  under-  bumane  and  beneficent  poli^  on  their  behall 

atanding,  but  also  to  qualify  them  to  earn  their  subsistence.  in  many  of  the  large  towns  whero  institntioiif  art 

On  quitting  the  asylum  they  are  all  capable  of  following  a  tetabliahed,  associations  in  aid  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  ara 

trade  or  profession.    Their  apprentieeuup  begins  on  their  apringing  up  and  carrying  on  most  important  and  valuabla 

first  entering  the  institution,  and  is  tenmnated  when  their  work.    Their  first  buaineea  is  to  seek  out  neglected  children 

education  is  finished.  and  to  get  them  placed  in  some  special  school    Situationa 

Institutions,  formed  more  or  less  upon  the  model  of  that  gre  procured  for  thoee  on  leaving  school  whose  parents  ara 
at  Paris,  have  been  established  in  Portugal,  Spain,  Italy,  unable  to  do  anything  for  them,  and  tiie  education  com- 
Switserland,  Baden,  Wiirtemberig  Bavaria,  Austria,  Saxony,  menoed  at  the  institutions  is  carried  on  by  means  of  lecturee; 
Hesse-Cassel,  Nassau,  Hanover,  Bmnswick,.the  Free  Towns  and  as  little  benefit  is  to  be  got  by  attending  the  ordi- 
of  Germany,  Belgium,  Uollandt,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Bussia,  naiy  chuith  services,  meetings  are  held  on  Sundays,  whea 
Poland,  the  United  States  of  America,  Osnada,  Mexico,  and  euitable  religious  exercises  are  performed,  portions  of  Scrip- 
Bengal,  to  say  nothing  of  those  in  Great  Britain  and  ture  explained,  and  an  address  given  by  S^IUng  with  the 
Franca  The  American  annals  of  1873  give  us  35  Amen-  assistance  of  such  signs  as  may  be  found  necessary.  The 
can  institutions  for  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  missionaries  oonnected  with  these  associations  call  upon 
containingatotalof  4253  pupils— namely,  2393  malee  and  the^  at  their  homes,  in  this  way  making  themselves 
1860  females,  378  of  whom  are  aemi-mutea.  The  latter  fjuniKAf  with  their  condition;  the  sick  are  visited  and 
number  includes  all  the  deaf  who  have  acquired  language  nceive  consolation  ;  and  the  distressed,  infirm,  and  aged 
throu£^  the  ear.  In  Canada  there  are  4  institutions  with  are  assisted.  These  sssodations,  while  rendering  assistance 
292  pupils,  of  whom  220  are  malea  and  72  females.  Out  to  the  deserving,  endeavour  to  make  them  help  themselves, 
of  this  number  17  are  semi-mutes.  The  first  institution  and  help  only  at  the  point  where  otherwise  they  would  be 
for  the  education  of  deaf  mutes  in  America  was  opened  on  i^gt;  and  it  has  been  made  a  rule  that  when  one  loses  his 
the  15th  April  1817.  The  circumstances  which  led  to  its  piaoe  through  any  fault  of  his  own,  he  cannot  daim  the 
establishment  are  as  follows : —  assistance  of  the  association  to  find  another  for  >itm     There 

A  deaf-mute  Utiflejrirl  in  "^iJ^fPl  <^2g;«n,  an  eminent  geem  to  be  few  societies  which  have  a  greater  daim  on 

phyucian  m  Hartford  dty,  attracting  aome  attention,  it  waa  aoon         ,  v    ^u  j  av  i.  *!.  j ^-Li*i^«  :-  ^...^a^^ 

iifUrwards  found  that  thtf e  weie  oSi?r  deaf  mntea  In  the  coontry.  P^^^  sympathy ;  and  that  it  deserves  recogmtaon  iS  testified 

It  waa  decided  to  aend  aome  one  abroad  to  aeqnirs  the  axt  of  by  the  great  good  it  is  doing  to  this  neglected  and  isolated 

edacAting  them ;  and  to  establish  a  achool  for  thii  pmpoM  funds  were  clan  of  persons,  many  of  whom  would  otherwise  have  pro* 

niaed.  and  tbe  ^-J,^  SlS"^  ^;?\7?I? ^•'^ 'f  ^  ^^^7  acquired  habits  of  idleness  and  intemperanca 

work-     He  left  the  Umted  Statea,  May  15,  1816,  to  execute  this  t    lU    r«     i-  v                  *          *     ioti  -.1  £»^  *!,»•■  ^i.. 

mission  intrusted  to  him-    The  Instititioi  waa  inoorpoiuted  by  ^^  ^^^  English  census  returns  for  1871  we  find  that  only 

the  Connecticut  Legislature  in  Hay  1815,  under  the  name  of  the  529  deaf  mutes,  out  of  a  total  of  11,518,  of  whom  51  were 

Oonnecticnt  Aajlum  for  the  Education  ot  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.  imbecQes  and  26  blind  as  well  as  deaf  and  dumb,  were 

Mr  Gallaudet  returned  to  America  in  August  22  of  the  inmates  of  workhouses  in  England  and  Wales.     That  small 

aame  year,  accompanied  by  Mr  L.  Clerc,  a  deaf-mute  pupil  proportion  affords  evidence  of  the  fact  that  by  means  of 

of    the  Abb^    Sicard.     They    immediately    commenced  education  the  deaf  and  dumb  may  be  transferred  from  the 

eoEscting  funds    to  start  the  school      tiie    enterprise  dependent  and  burdensome  class  into  the  self-supporting 

axdtad  ireneral    interest,  and  indhriduala  and  charcbes  class  of  the  community. 
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DEAFNESa    SmEax.  (^^u.) 

DEAK,  Fun  (1803-ieTQ),  la  Hnngwiui  -^Utmi,. 
WW  bom  OB  October  17,  IBOS.at  Eebiai.in  tb*  oMDiW  ol 
Salad.  Be  iprug  from  an  old  poble  fuBilr,  of  vbid  bi 
w*i  tbe  but  deacendoct.  Baniig  itncliea  law  at  O* 
academy  ot  Bub,  he  practutd  ai  an  adronte  is  SmU, 
and  looD  became  a  prominent  figure  at  Ibe  meetiagi  irf 
tbo  comitit.  Be-  npreaented  Snlad  in  the  Diet  wUA 
met  at  Pretborg  in  1B33  and  Utted  till  1636.  Bj  fa* 
■aneatDea*  and  practiail  ugieitj  ha  nada  10  deep  an  im- 
preanoD  tbat  he  vu  in  a  abort  time  recsgiuad  aa  laadet 
or  tbe  oppoaitioD.  The  object  of  bii  policy  waa,  dd  the  one 
hand,  to  reiiat  tbe  eucRwehmeata  of  tha  emtial  Qonmmmi 
at  Vienna  ou  the  rigblaof  bia  coontrj,  and,  od  the  otbcr,  to 
r«mo-'e  iboaoa  whidi  tlien  made  Honguy  ona  of  tlie  mtxt 
bukvard  natioiii  in  Karope.  He  again  aat  for  Bialad  in  tb* 
^-*  -'  1839-40,  end  Ly  ildifn:  management  eflerted  a  t«». 
roroociliation  betvcon  the  Imperial  OoTeintneni  and 


DiotoJ 


n  IB  qiadal  anlaa*  aad  M  1»  aaUiaui.     la  IMl 
ei.i>  yj|»r»unndKia(dMbliadaDddtafaBddiiBb 

(•rlyliCueaaBbitrfdarf  aod  dub,  nUk.  tbat  of  tb*  Uiad. 
dvi  f.;  11.  J  Mai  Titbaai,  b«  iahifbaM  imBidiaiaIr  iflirtbaiy 

•U&  tl.'.  •(>»*>>-.  daa^  af  cbUdrv  ban  ban  |i*B*d  •■- ^ 

TaI<U  II.  aUwt  uBTiailj  tb*  loediiy,  tba  data  of  irti 
■»4  tn-mimtUlj  tbr  DoBbar  if  pqAa  ia  mA  tf  tb*  1 
UOltatBriuli       "'    ' 


>  that   b* 


tbe  naform  patty,  of  wMeh  he  «aa  ihe  head.  He  garedeep 
ofleoce,  bowe»er,  by  the  rigour  with  wbieh  be  datoanecd 
tha  eietapdoo  of  HunguiaD  noblo  from  taxation,  m  vaU 
Bi  other  injoriniu  »QmT»l»  of  the  Middle  Aeet  ■  and  wbn 
elected  in  1813  he  miTtd  lach  defiuilo  inal  ' 
rbo  eoiiititnency  to  »ot«'in  a  reactionary  • 
flecliued  to  aceapi  bi*  teat.  At  a  eeooud 
liberal*  exerted  thnnaeltei  u  euirgetically  tbat  b*  «b* 
Kgaia  appointed  ;bol,  on  the  groQDd  tLat  Tiulence  Lad  beta 
ii**d  in  connection  ■itb  LLa  candidatuia  he  ones  boc* 
rafuwd  to  enter  the  Diet  For  loma  ywt.  he  lired  m 
»  prirat*  citim  :  bst  ho  waa  BTcrjirLere  regarded  te  tb* 
iiwl  influential  nnagarian  poliliciui,,  and  hii  party  look 
no  important  rtep  .itbont  conanlting  LLm.  A  projert  f,, 
»  penal  cude  which  be  droit  cp  »Luul  thia  time  wu 
admiited  Id  Udmany,  France,  and  Enpluid  to  ba  one  «( 
tha  mrj«t  enligbtencd  erer  ctioceivfi  The  eiciletnent  of 
1843  fiujed  the  fin*  aymploma  tf  tb.  dinea**  of  tbe  betit 
of  which  he  nltimalely  died  ;  and  durin.;  lie  re5t  of  b^  Uf. 
be  al-.r.  .nff.r«l  mot.  or  1«  fr.m  ill  h«Uh.  On^ 
aoeounl  h*  could  not  enier  tbo  Diet  of  leiT  .  fcn,  JzZ 
year,  .ben  ro^Jotiooar,  lo,™  lbr«i„,.,d  lo  U>,k  np^ 
empire,  h*  waa  pennaded  to  Uke  1  mii  >»,i~i  r  '^l' 
by  !«a  of  tba  »e^b«.  for  PtaUd.  *""^  ^°'  »™ 

Tba  amp*t«,jl.rm«l  Ly  ih*  danger.  *i,i£h  .nrronndad 
him  00  Mery  bkIb,  c(»e«d<^l   m   a   iiumUr  U   n-.tJar^ 
'■'r.'"*^  •"'IDfiant 
'  'l«:uent 


•'  the  Ijin 


t  Itallhyun 


aftcnratda  knt 

Hwiimrian  Cal.met,  wilh  Com 
*ft*  fonnodt  and    ibe  mitiLitry  _ 

IMk.      In  ibi.  ..ffire.  during  th.  (,w  m7i.,I7[,;";V;'''l  y> 
•nrked     indel.v,„-*bly  .    «i3    h.    i..i,:.JM"  ^'^'f /'.  ba 
hKal  adnuni«ttatM(L      liu  p],^  w'Vt''    *• 
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id  by  the  agitufcion  of  which  Koflsath  was  the  centre, 
ich  aimed  ol  changes  of  a  more  extreme  character 
approved.  He  desired  to  maintain  the  relations  of 
aad  Hongary,  and  exercised  his  whole  inflaence  in 
>f  a  ffood  onderstanding  between  the  two  coontries. 
dadoed  against  him,  for  Kossuth  rose  to  power  and 
the  war  in  the  conrse  of  which  the  Happburg 

was   formally    deposed.      Deiik,   resigned   his 
>,  and  appeared  in  connection  with  the  snbseqaent 

only  as  one  of  the  deputation  which,  on  the 
\i  of  the  Austrian  army  to  Buda-Pesth,  went  to 
e  with  Prince  Windischgrats.  When  the  war  was 
»&k  was  offered  the  post  of  Judex  Curin ;  but  he 
that  the  laws  of  184S  were  still  in  force,  and  would 
iiing  to  do  with  any  systein  of  gOYemment  ia  which 
re  ignored.  On  the  other  han{  he  discountenanced 
proposals,  urging  that  the  legal  rights  of  Uie  land 
s  secured  only  by  legal  means 
;azy  suffered  deeply  from  the  reaction  which 
L  the  revolutionary  period,  and  it  Was  dear  that 
'  awaitod  a  favourable  opportunity  to  throw  off  the 

yoke.  The  disasters  sustained  by  Austria  in  the 
war  of  1859  suggested  to  the  emperor  the  necessity 
Dge  of  policy ;  and  the  result  was  that  in  1861  the 
lin  met  This  time  De4k  appeared  as  member  for 
rhich  henceforth  returned  him  at  every  election  till 
Jb.  The  Moderate  party  rallied  round  him,  and 
ich  discussion  the  address  to  the  emperor  drawn  up 
was  adopted.  In  this  the  Diet  took  its  stand  on 
\  of  1848,  and  demanded  the  appointment  of  a 
ian  ministry  ;  but  at  Vienna  they  were  not  prepared 
way  so  far.  The  imperial  rescript  was  very  hostile 
and  the  Diet  was  speedily  dissolved.  In  1865 
>gotiations  were  begun,  and  they  were  powerfully 
d  by  a  series  of  letters  in  the  PaU  Napl6f  setting 
»&k's  ideas  as  to  the  proper  bases  of  reconciliation. 
I  the  end  of  1865  the  Diet  was  opened  by  the 
'  in  person.  About  six  months  afterwards  it  was 
closed  because  of  the  approaching  war  between 
and  Prussia ;  but  it  reassembled  on  November  19, 
^hen  Austria  had  been  utterly  defeated  and  seemed 
drink  of  ruin.  The  Radical  party  wished  to  tdce 
ge  of  the  general  confusion  by  exacting  terms  to 
be  Austrian  Government  would  never  before  have 
ed;  but  De^  maintained  his  former  position, 
;  no  more  than  that  the  system  which  he  considered 
r  legal  one  should  been  forced.  His  influence  over 
it  and  the  nation  prevailed ;  and  he  had  the  satis^ 
sf  seeing  Count  Andrassy  appointed  president  of  an 
ian  cabinet  and  the  emperor  and  empress  crowned 
and  queen  of  Hungp^y.  The  establishoient  of  the 
tern,  which  enabled  the  Austro-Hungarian  monarchy 
upon  a  new  career  after  terrible  humiliations  and 
ras  due  to  the  efforts  of  DeAk  more  than  to  any 
ote^  and  tLd  fact  was  gratefully  acknowledged  both 
Dsss  of  his  countrymen  and  by  the  emperor, 
lome  years  the  DeAk  party  continu^  the  most 
J  ID  the  Diet ;  but  the  state  of  his  health  rbudered 
«ible  for  him  to  do  much  more  than  deliver  an 
tal  speech  on  subjects  of  unusual  interest  His  last 
in  the  summer  of  1873,  was  on  tht^  relations  of 
ind  state ;  and  he  proclaimed  himstlf  in  favour  of 
erican  system — ''a  free  churdli  in  a  free  state." 
lis  death  his  party  lost  its  hold  over  Ihe  nation ; 
1875  Tisza,  a  man  of  more  P'^vanced  opinions,  was 
o  the  head  of  the  Government  Deik  died  on 
'  S9,  1876,  at  Buda-Pesth,  after  a  long  and  painful 
His  death  was  regarded  as  a  national  calamity, 
WIS  buried  at  the  oost  of  the  state  amid  mani- 
u  of  uui/cnal  griaL 


Hungary  has  produced  no  other  sutesman  of  equal 
distinction.  He  approached  closely  to  the  type  which  is 
supposed  to  be  peculiarly  English,  holding  fast  vital 
principles,  but  always  ready  to  accede  to  a  oompromise 
on  matters  of  secondary  moment  Intensely  opposed  to 
revolution,  he  was  absolutely  fearless  when  sure  that  he 
was  standing  on  lawful  pjound,  and  pursued  ^the  politicai 
ideal  he  had  formed  with  a  persistmice  which  has  been 
rarely  equalled.  In  vouth  his  stylo  as  an  orator  was 
passionate  and  florid ;  but  he  ulthnately  became  calm  and 
deliberate,  carrying  conviction  by  ooinmand  of  facts,  logical 
arrangement  of  ideas,  and  lucid  statement  At  all  perioda 
of  hia  career  he  conveyed  the  impression  of  absolute 
sincerity  and  devotion  to  high  and  unselfish  aim&  He 
was  of  a  genial  disposition,  remarkably  fond  of  childreo, 
and  with  a  gift  of  ready  homonr  which  made  him  as  great 
a  favourite  in  society  as  in  parliament  (j.  Ri.) 

DEAL,  a  municipal  and  parliamentary  borough  and 
market  town  of  England,  in  the  county  of  Kent,  eig^t 
milee  N.N'.R  of  Dover  and  five  miles  by  rail  S.S.E.  of 
Sandwich.    It  consists  of  three  divisions : — ^Lower  Deal, 
which  is  the  most  important  on  the  coast :  Middle  Deal ; 
and,  about  a  mile  inland.  Upper  Deal.    Thou£^  largely 
frequented  as  a  sea-bathing  plaoe^  the  town  derives  its  im- 
portance mainly  from  ita  vidni^  to  the  Downs,  a  fine 
anchorage  about  eight  mUes  long  and  six  miles  wide 
between  Uie  shore  and  the  Goodwin  Sands,  in  which  large 
fleets  of  wind-bound  vessels  may  lie  in  safety.    The  trade 
consequently  consists  largelv  in  the  supply  of  provisions  and 
naval  stores ;  though  boat>Duilding  and  a  few  other  indus- 
tries are  carried  on.,   The  Deal  pilots,  limited  by  statute  to 
the  number  of  56,  are  famous  for  their  skill  and  daring: 
Among  the  public  buildings  in  the  town  the  most  remark- 
abh  are  St  Leonard's  Church  in  Upper  Deal,  which  dates 
from  the  Norman  |>criod ;  the  Baptist  diapel  in  Lower  Deal, 
founded  by  Captain  Tavemer,  governor  of  Deal  Castle,  in 
1663 ;  the  Deal  and  Walmer  Instituto,  established  in  1864  f 
the  nulitaiy  and  naval  hospital ;  and  the  barracks,  which 
dato  from  1795.     The  sito  of  the  old  navy  yard  is  now 
occupied  by  villas ;  and  the  esplanade  has  been  improved 
by  the  construction  of  a  promenade  pier.    At  the-south  end 
of  tiie  tottn  is  Deal  Castle,  erected  by  Henry  YIH  ;  and 
about  a  mile  to  the  east  is  Sandoun  Castle,  which  owes  ite 
origin  to  the  same  monarch,  and  is  of^interest  as  the  prison 
in  \7hich  Colonel  Hutchinson  died  in  1664.    Walmer 
Castle,  the  official  residence  of  the  warden  of  the  Cinque- 
Ports,  is  about  a  nule  to  the  south.    It  has  become  inti- 
mately associated  with  the  memory  of  the  duke  of  Welling- 
ton, who  died  within  its  walk  in  1852.    Deal  was  possibfy 
the  site  of  a  Roman  atation,  but  it  has  not  received  any 
definite  identification.     In  the  1 3th  century  it  was  regarded 
as  a  subordinatL  isember  of  the  Cinque-Port  guild ;  but  even 
as  l^te  as  the  time  of  Henrv  Vm  it  was  still  but  asmall 
village.     Perkin  Warbeck  landed  at  this  point  in  1490. 
Tlie  castle  was  vainly  besieged  by  the  royaUsts  in  1648; 
and  in  1652  the  Downs  were  the  scene  of  Blake's  vietoiy 
over  Van  Tromp.    Mrs  Elisabeth  Carter  was  a  native  of 
DeiL    The  population  of  the  borough,  which  unites  with 
Sandwich  and  Walmer  in  sending  one  member  to  Parliar 
roent,  was,  in  1871,  8009.    The  area  is  1124  acres. 

DEAN,  Latin  decamut^  is  derived  from  the  Greek  S^ 
ton ;  and  whether  the  term  was  first  used  among  the  secular 
clergy  to  signify  the  priest  who  had  a  charge  of  inspection 
and  superintendence  over  ten  parishes,  or  among  the  regular 
clergy  to  aignify  the  monk  who  in  a  monastery  had  author- 
ity over  ten  other  monks,  appears  doubtful  "  Decurius* 
may  be  found  in  early  writers  used  to  signify  the  same 
thing  as  "  decanus,*  which  shows  that  the  word  and  the 
idea  signified  by  it  were  originally  borrowed  finxu  the  old 
Koman  roilitar?  svstem. 
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The  earliest  meniion  vbich  ocean  of  an  "  Archipresbyter 
ceemB  to  be  in  tlie  4th  epistle  of  St  Jerome  to  BasticaSy  in 
which  he  says  that  a  cathedral  church  should  possess  one 
bishop,  one  archipresbyter,  and  one  archdeacon.  LiberatoB 
also  (Breviar.  a  ziv.)  speaks  of  the  office  of  archipresbyter 
in  a  manner  which,  as  "RiwgtiMn  sayi,  enables  one  to 
nnderstand  what  the  natore  ofhis  daties  and  position  was. 
And  he  thinks  that  those  are  right  who  hold  that  the 
archipresbyters  were  the  same  as  the  deans  of  oar  ciAihedral 
ehordies.  StiUingfleet  (Irmic  part  IL  a  7)  says  of  the 
archipresl^rters  that  "the  memory  of  them  is  preserved 
atill  in  cathedral  chorcheSy  in  the  (»ii^ters  there,  where  the 
dean  was  nothing  else  bat  the  archipresbyter  ;  and  both 
dean  and  prebendariee  were  to  be  assistant  to  the 
bishop  in  t^  regalating  the  chareh  affiurs  belonging  to  the 
icity ,  while  the  chorches  were  contained  therein.''  Bingham, 
however,  following  Liberatns,  describes  the  office  of  the 
archipresbyter  to  hare  been  next  to  that  of  the  bishop,  the 
head  of  the  presbyteral  college^  and  the  functions  to  have 
joonsisted  in  administering  ul  matters  pertaining  to  the 
church  in  the  absence  of  the  bishop.  Bat  this  does  not 
describe  accurately  the  office  of  dean  in  an  English  cathedral 
church.  The  dean  is  indeed  second  to  the  bishop  in  rank 
and  dignity,  and  he  is  the  head  of  the  presbyteral  ooUe^ 
or  chapter;  bat  his  functions  in  no  wise  consist  in 
Administering  any  a£Gurs  in  the  abaence  of  the  bishop. 
There  may  be  aome  matters  connected  with  the  ordering  of 
the  internal  arrangements  of  our  cathedral  churchea, 
respecting  which  it  may  be  considered  a  doubtful  point 
whether  the  authority  of  the  bishop  or  that  of  the  dettn  is 
supreme.  Bat  the  consideration  of  any  such  question 
leads  at  once  to  the  due  theoretical  distinction  between  the 
twa  With  regard  to  matters  spiritual,  propeiij  and 
strictly  so  called  the  biihop  is  aapreme  in  the  cathedral  as 
far  as — and  no  farther  than — he  is  supreme  in  his  diocese 
generally.  With  regard  to  matters  material  and  temporal, 
as  concerning  the  fabric  of  the  cathedral,  the  arrangemelit 
and  condact  of  the  services^  and  the  management  of  the 
property  of  the  chapter,  Ac,  the  dean  (not  excluding  the 
due  authority  of  the  other  members  of  the  chapter,  but 
tpeaking  with  reference  to  the  bishop)  is  supreme^  And 
the  cases  in  which  a  doubt  mi^tarise  on  the  point  are 
those  in  which  the  material  arraftgements  of  the  nbrio  or 
of  the  services  may  be  thought  to  iuTolre  doctrinal  coo-' 
aiderationa 

The  Boman  Catholic  writers  on  the  subject  say  that 
there  are  two  sorts  of  deans  in  the  ohurch--the  deans  of 
cathedral  churches,  and  the  roral  deana — as  has  continued 
to  be  the  case  in  the  English  ChurdL  And  the  probability 
would  seem  to  be  that  the  former  were  the  successon  and 
representatives  of  the  monastic  decurions,  the  latter  of  the 
inspectors  of  ''ten"  parishes  in  the  primitive  secular 
church.  It  is  thought  by  some  that  the  rural  dean  is  the 
lineal  successor  of  the  ^orepUcopu$f  who  in  the  cariy  church 
was  the  assistant  of  the  bishop,  discharging  most,  if  not  all, 
episcopal  functions  in  the  rural  districts  of  the  diocesei 
But  upon  the  whole  the  probabiiitr  is  otherwise.  Beveridge, 
Cave,  Bingham,  and  Basnage  all  hold  that  the  chorepiaeopi 
were  true  bishops,  though  Bomanist  theologians  for  the 
most  part  have  maintained  that  they  were  simple  priests. 
But  if  the  ekorfpiaeopuM  has  any  representative  in  the  church 
of  the  present  day,  it  seems  more  Ukely  that  the  archdeacon 
is  such  rather  than  the  deao 

The  ordinary  use  of  the  term  dean,  as  regards  secular 
bodies  of  |>er8ons,  woald  lead  to  the  belief  that  the  oldest 
member  of  a  chapter  had,  as  a  matter  of  right,  or  at  least 
of  usafle,  become  the  dean  thereof!  But  Bingham  (lib.  ii 
ck  18)  very  ooneUisivelv  dums  that  such  was  at  no  time 
the  case  ;  as  is  olno  fnrtber  iodioatsd  by  the  maxim  to  the 
efTcct  that  the  <lf^aD  ma^t  be  selected  from  the  body  of  the 


chapter—"  TiMft  de  grmio  tcmhm  poie&t  ^  M  prmmmi 
ad  deecmaiui  dignUatem."  The  duties  of  the  dstthi* 
Boman  CWholic  cathedral  are  to  preside  over  the  chapl^ 
to  declare  ihe  decisions  to  which  the  chapter  may  have  in 
its  debates  arrived  by  plurality  of  voicea,  to  «^fi«|"^ 
inspection  owr  the  choir,  over  the  conduct  of  the  capitolar 
hoij,  and  over  the  discipline  and  regulations  of  the  churdi ; 
and  to  celebrate  divine  service  on  occasion  of  the  greater 
f  osttvals  of  the  church  in  the  absence,  or  .inability,  of  tha 
bishop.  With  the  exception  of  the  last  dause  the  same 
statement  may  be  made  as  to  the  duties  and  funetiona  of 
the  deans  of  our  cathedral  churches. 

Deana  had  also  a  place  in  the  judicial  system  of  the 
Lombard  kings  in  the  8th,  9th,  and  10th  centuriea.  But 
the  offiee  indicated  by  that  term,  so  used,  seems  to  have  been 
a  very  subordinate  one;  and  the  name  was  in  sB  probability 
adopted  with  immediate  reference  to  the  etymok>gica] 
mpflniiig  of  the  word, — a  person  having  authority  over  tea 
(in  this  case  apparently)  families.  Muratori,  in  his  Italiam 
AntiquUie$,  i§>eaks  of  the  resemblance  between  the  mltorii 
or  iylvani  and  the  decani,  and  shows  that  the  former  had 
anthority  in  the  runl  districts,  and  the  latter  in  towns,  or 
at  least  in  places  where  the  population  was  suffidenllj 
dose  for  them  to  have  authority  over  ten  familiea.  Kever> 
theles8»  a  document  cited  by  Muratori  from  the  archives  of 
the  canons  <A  Modwws  and  dated  in  the  year  813,  reoitas 
the  names  of  several  ^'deaneriea*  (dedmia),  and  thns 
shows  that  the  authority  of  the  dean  extended  ovar  a 
certain  dreumscription  of  territory. 

In  the  case  of  the  "dean  of  the  saered  oolkige,"  the 
connection  between  the  application  of  the  term  and  the 
etymdogy  of  it  ia  not  so  evident  as  in  the  foregoi]U| 
4n»t^nftAa  of  its  use ;  uor  is  it  by  any  means  dear  how  and 
when  tiie  idea  of  aeniority  vraa  first  attached  to  the 
word.  Hus  office  is  hdd  by  the  ddest  cardinal — 
t.e.,  he  who  has  been  longest  in  the  eigovment  of  the 
purple^  not  he  who  is  oldest  in  years — who  is  usually, 
but  not  necessarily  or  always,  the  bishop  of  Ostia  sod 
Yelletri.  Perhaps  the  use  of  the  word  "  dean,"  as  signi^- 
ing  simply  the  ddeat  member  of  any  coipomtioD  or  bo^y 
of  men,  may  have  been  first  adopted  uom  its  applica- 
tion to  that  hi^  dignitary.  The  dean  of  the  sacred 
college  is  in  the  ecdesiasticof  hierordiy  second  to  the  Pope 
alone.  His  privileges  and  special  functions  are  very  many; 
a  compendioua  account  of  the  prindpal  of  them  nay  be 
found  in  the  work  of' Moroni,  vol  xix.  p.  168. 

lliere  are  four  sorts  of  deans  of  whom  the  law  ol  W«gi*t4 
takea  notice.  1.  The  dean  and  chapter  are  a  oooacil 
subordinate  to  the  bishop,  assistant  to  him  in  mittors 
apiritual  relating  to  religion,  and  in  matten  temporal  rdai> 
ing  to  the  temporalitiea  of  the  bidiopri&  The  dean  and 
chapter  are  a  corporation,  and  the  dean  himsnlf  ia  a  cor- 
poration sole.  Deansare  said  to  be  either  of  the  old  or  of 
the  new  foundation — the  latter  being  thosa  enated  and 
regulated  after  thedissdutioa  of  the  monasteriee  by  Heniy 
Yin  The  deans  of  the  old  foundation  befoca  5  and  4 
Vict  c  113  were  dected  by  the  chapter  on  the  king'a  ooi^ 
tTelirt ;  and  the  deans  of  the  new  foundation  (aad,nnce  the 
Act,  <^  the  dd  foohdation  also)  are  ^»ointed  by  tha 
king'a  lettvs  patent*  It  vraa  at  one  time  oeld .that  a  lay' 
man  mi^  be  dean  ;  but  by  13  and  14  Oharlea  IL  a  ^ 
prieet's  orden  are  a  necessary  qualification.  Deanaiiea  ai* 
sinecures  in  the  old  sense,  ie.,  they  are  without  eoxa  of 
souls.  The  chapter  formerly  consisted  of  canoi»  and  pn- 
bendaries,  the  dean  being  the  head  and  an  intsgral  pail  «| 
the  corpomtion.  By  3  and  4  Yict.  a  113,  it  is  anaelai 
that  **  all  the  members  of  the  chapter  except  the  deaa,  te 
every  coUcgiate  and  cathedrd  olnudi  in  ig»*flW||^^  ^mA  ^ 
the  cathedrd  churches  of  St  David  and  TJ>«wi*fy  AmSi  ^ 
styled  canons."    By  the  same  Act  the  dean  is  roqoired  to 
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y^  ilk  '^Baidenoe  e^^bt  moniha^  and  tbe  canona  three  montba. 
Id  crery  year.  The  biahop  ia  vvator  of  the  dean  and 
ehapter.  S.  The  dean  of  pecoliars  '*  hath  no  chapter,  yet 
ia  preaentative,  and  hath  cure  of  aouls ;  he  hath  a  peculiar, 
and  ia  not  enbject  to  the  visitation  of  the  biahop."  3.  The 
third  dean  "hath  no  cure  of  aoola,  bat  hath  a  coart  and  a 
ptieuliar^  in  which  he  holdeth  plea  and  jniiadiction  of  all 
aneh  eodeaiaatioal  matters  aa  come  within  hia  peculiar. 
Such  Is  the  Dean  of  the  Archea,  who  ia  the  judge  of  the 
court  of  the  arohee,  the  chief  conrt  and  consistory  of  the 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  ao  called  of  Bow  Church,  where 
this  court  was  ever  wont  to  be  held.**  The  parish  of  Bow 
and  twelve  othen  are  within  the  peculiar  jurisdiction  of 
the  archbishop  in  spiritual  causes,  and  exempted  out  of 
the  bishop  of  London's  juriadictioo.  4.  Bural  deans  are 
clergymen  whose  duty  is  described  aa  being  **  to  execute 
the  bishop's  procesaes  and  to  inspect  the  Uvea  and  mannera 
of  the  clergy  and  people  within  their  juriadiction  "  (aee 
Fhillimore'a  Eccleticutieal  Law\ 

In  the  colleges  of  the  English  nniveraities  one  of  the  fel- 
lowa  usually  holds  the  office  of  **  dean,"  and  is  speciaUy 
charged  with  the  discipline,  as  distingnished  from  the 
teaching  functions  of  the  tutors. 

DEBENTCniE,  a  deed  by  which  certain  property  ia 
•charged  with  the  repayment  of  money  lent  at  a  fixed  inte- 
reat  It  is  commonly  adopted  by  companiea  of  a  public 
nature  aa  a  means  of  raising  money  for  carrying  on  their 
undertakingB.  The  creation  of  debenture  stock  in  auch  com- 
paniea is  regulated  in  England  by  the  Companiea  Clauses  Act, 
1863,  part  iii.,  which  nu^es  debenture  stock  a  prior  charge 
on  the  undertakinff,  and  gives  the  interest  thereon  priority 
^f  payment  over  all  dividends  or  interest  on  any  shares  or 
stock  of  the  company,  whether  ordinary  or  preference  or 
guaranteed.  Payment  of  arrears  may  be  enforced  by 
appointment  of  a  receiver,  or  (in  Scotland)  of  a  judidal 
iactor.        

DEBREOZTN,  or  Debretzn,  a  royal  free  dljr  of 
Hungary,  the  chief  town  of  the  comitat  of  Hadju,and  ond 
of  the  largest  in  the  kingdom,  is  situated  in  the  midst  of  a 
slightly  devated  aandy  plain  114  milea  east  of  Pesth, 
with  which  it  is  connected  by  rail  It  is  a  meanly-built, 
atraggling  town,  with  irregular  suburbs  stretching  out  into 
the  plain ;  its  wide  roadways  are  only  paved  with  wood 
down  the  centre  and  along  the  sides ;  its  houses  are  with 
few  exceptions  only  one  story  high»  and  the  courtyards  or 
gardens  with  whidi  they  are  usuaDy  furnished  give  the 
whole  place  the  appearance  of  an  overgrown  village,  In 
spite  of  the  number  of  its  public  buildings.  The  most 
prominent  of  these  is  the  principal  Protestant  churoh, 
which  ranks  as  the  largest  in  the  country,  but  has  no  great 
architectural  pretensions.  In  its  immediate  neighbourhood 
is  the  Protestant  Collegium,  a  lai^ge  and  flourishing  institu- 
tion founded  in  1792,  and  possessed  of  an  extensive 
library.  The  town-house,  the  Franciscan  churoh,  the 
Piarist  monastery  and  college,  and  the  theatre  are  worthy 
of  mention ;  there  are  also  hospitals,  two  gymnasiums,  and 
an  agricultural  academy.  The  industries  of  the  town  are 
pretty  various,  but  noue  of  them  afe  of  importance  enough 
to  give  it  the  character  of  a  manufacturing  centre.  Its 
tobacco-pipes,  of  the  genuine  national  style,  its  sausagea, 
and  its  soap  are  widdy  known  ;  and  the  first  of  the  three 
are  imported  to  England  and  France.  Flour  and  beet-root 
sugar  are  also  manufactured.  Every  three  months  the 
neighbounng  plain  is  covered  with  the  booths  and  busUe 
of  a  great  ^ ;  but  nnce  the  opening  of  the  railway  there 
is  hardly  so  extensive  a  concourse  as  before.  Between  300 
and  400  square  miles  of  territory  belong  to  the  munidpality, 
which  derives  a  large  annual  revenue  from  the  woods,  pas- 
tures, dec  The  inhabitants  are,  with"  very  few  exceptions, 
4A  Magyar  origin  and  Oalvinistic  creedt  and  are  in  bad 


repute  for  their  alleged  aelfiahneaa  and  inhospitalilj. 
The  town  ia  of  considerable  antiquity,  but  owes  itn  develop* 
ment  to  the  refugeea  who  flocked  from  the  villagea  plundered 
by  the  Turks  io  the  16th  century.  In  1552  it  adopted  tha 
IVotestant  faith,  and  it  had  to  suffer  in  consequence^ 
especially  when  it  waa  captured  in  1686  by  the  imperial 
forces.  In  1693  it  was  made  a  royal  free  dty.  Ia 
18^-9  it  formed  a  refuge  for  the  National  Qovernroent 
anAjegislatmie  when  Bu^-Pesth  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Austrians ;  and  it  was  in  the  great  Calvinist  church  Hat, 
Kossuth  read  the  proclamation  that  declared  the  house  id 
Hapsburg  to  have  furfdted  the  crown  of  Stephen.  On  tue 
3d  of  July  the  town  was  captured  by  the  Busaiiixia. 
Population  in  1869,  46,111. 

DEBT  is  a  sum  certain  due  by  one  person  to  another. 
It  may  be  created  by  contract,  by  statute,  or  by  jooument 
By  the  Judicature  Act,  1873,  any  absolute  assii^^nnieut 
of  any  debt  or  other  legal  chose  in  action,  of  irhicu  ex|>resa 
notice  in  writing  ahall  have  been  given  to  tn»  debtor, 
trustee,  or  other  person  from  whom  the  assignor  would  have 
been  entitled  to  receive  or  daipi  such  debt,  shall  be 
effectual  iu  law.  •  If  the  debtor  receives  notice  that  sacb 
assignment  is  disputed  by  the  a^gnor,  or  any  one  claiaung 
under  him,  he  may  call  u|X)n  the  parties  to  interplead  con< 
ceming  the  same,  or  he  may  pay  the  money  into  court  in 
conformity  with  the  Acts  for  the  Relief  of  Trustees.  Order 
xlv.  of  the  Rules  of  Court  under  the  same  Actcontams  the 
proviaiona  under  which  the  debts  due  to  a  person  agamas 
whom  a  judgment  has  passed  for  the  payment  of  money 
may  be-  attached  by  the  judgment  creditor.  Bee 
Bankbuptcy. 

DECALOGUE  fm  patristic  Greek,  4  acird(Xoyo«^  sc, 
fiipXos  or  vofioBuria)  is  another  name  for  the  ten  com* 
fnandmenUfin  Hebrew  the  ten  w)rdf(DevLt.  iv.  1 3,x.  4 ;  Exod. 
xxxiv.  28),  writtsn  on  the  two  tablea  of  atone,  the  ho- 
called  tables  of  the  revdatum  (E  V.,  tables  of  testimony—  Ex. 
xxxiv.  29,  comp.  ch.  xxv.  21),  or  tabUi  of  the  covenant 
(Dent  ix.  9).  In  Deuteronomy  the  inscription  on  these 
tables,  which  is  briefly  caU§d  the  eovenant  (iv.*  13)»  is 
expressly  identified  with  the  words  spoken  by  Jehovah  out 
of  the  midst  of  the  fire  at  Mount  Sinai  in  the  ears  of  the 
whole  people  on  the  "day  of  the  assembly,"  and  rehearsed  in 
ch.  V.  6-21.  In  the  narrative  of  Exodus  the  relation  of  the 
"  ten  words  **  of  ch.  xxxiv.  to  the  words  spoken  from  Sloai, 
ch.  XX.  2-17,  is  not  so  dearly  indicated — a  ciroumstance 
which  has  given  rise  to  speculations  as  to  the  possible 
existence  of  a  second  decalogue.  Before  entering  on  this 
question,  however,  we  must  examine  the  decalogue  as 
usually  understood  and  embodied  in  the  parallel  passages 
in  Exod.  xx.  and  Deut  v. 

1.  The  variations  in  fhe  parallel  iextSf  so  far  as  they  .ire 
important  for  the.  criticism  of  the  decalogue,  are  maiLly 
two.  (a)  The  reason  assigned  for  the  institution  of  the 
Sabbath  in  Exodus  is  drawn  from  the  creation, t and  agrees 
with  Gen.  iL  3.  In  Deuteronomy  tbe  command  is  based 
on  the  duty  of  humanity  to  servants  and  the  memoiy  of 
Egyptian  bonda^  (b)  In  the  tenth  conmiandment,  as 
given  in  Exodus,  "  house "  means  house  and  household, 
including  all  the  particulars  which  are  enumerated  in  ver. 
17.  In  Deuteronomy,  "Hou  shalt  not  covet  thy  neigh- 
bour's wife  "  comes  first,  and  "house  "  following  in  associa> 
lion  with  field  is  to  be  taken  in  the  literal  restricted  sensa 

2.  The  construction  of  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  second 
commandment  is  disputed,  but  the  most  natural  sense 
seems  to  be,  '^  Thou  shalt  not  make  unto  thee  a  graven 
image ;  [and]  to  no  visible  shape  in  heaven,  kc,  shalt 
thou  bow  down,  Ac."  The  third  commandment  might  be 
better  rendered,  "  Then  ahalt  not  utter  the  name  of  the 
Lord  thy  God  vainly." 

3.  JHvinans  of  the  Deoalogm.'-'i  ^ 
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Kngiand  uid  Sooiknd,  and  generally  among  the  Bef  onned 
(Cemnietic)  chnrchee  and  in  the  Qieek  Chnieh,  is  known 
aa  the  Philonic  diviuon  (Fhilo  de  Deealogo^  §  12).  It  is 
aometimeB  called  by  the  name  of  Origen,  who  adopts  it  in 
hia  HwfLilin  on  JBxodtu,  On  this  sdieme  the  preface, 
Ezod.  XX.  2,  has  been  usoaUx  taken  as  part  of  the  first 
commandment  The  Cbnrch  of  Rome  and  the  Latheians 
adopt  the  Angostinian  division  (Aug.,  Qucui,  ntper  Sml, 
bod.),  eombixung  into  <me  the  first  and  second  commRd- 
ments  of  Fhikv  and  splitting  his  tenth  commandment  into 
twa  To  gain  a  dear  distinction  between  the  ninth  and 
tenth  commandments  on  this  scheme  it  has  usoaUy  been 
felt  to  be  necessary  to  follow  the  Denteronomic  text^  and 
make  the  ninth  commandment,  Thoa  shalt  not  covet  they 
Ddghboor^  wife.^  As  scarcely  any  scholar  will  now  daim 
priority  for  the  text  of  Deuteronomy,  this  division  may  be 
viewed  as  exploded.  Bat  there  is  a  third  scheme  (the 
Talmadic)  still  corrent  among  the  Jews,  and  not  unknown 
to  early  Christian  writers^  which  is  still  a  rival  of  the 
Philonic  view.  The  preface^  Exod.  xx.  2,  is  taken  as  the 
first  woiQ,  and  the  second  embraces  verses  3-6.  Among 
recent  Christian  writers  who  have  adopted  this  view  are 
£[nobel  (in  his  Com,  o»  SxodusjBikd  Kuenen  (OodtdieMi 
van  ItraiA,  i  278  ^.).  The  decision  between  Philo  and  the 
Tolmod  most  torn  on  two  questions.  €^  we  take  the 
preface  as  a  separate  word  ?  And  can  we  regard  the  pro- 
hibition of  polytheism  and  the  prohibition  of  idolatry  as  one 
commandment  1  Now,  though  the  Hebrew  certainly  speaks 
of  ten  ''words,''  not  of  ten'<<  precept^''  it  is  most  unlikely 
that  the  first  word  can  be  different  m  character  from  those 
that  follow.  But  the  statement  « I  am  the  Lord  thy  Qod," 
is  either  no  precept  at  all,  or  only  ei^'oins  by  implication 
what  is  expressly  commanded  in  the  words  "  Thou  shalt 
have  no  other  gods  before  me."  Thus  to  take  the  preface 
as  a  distmct  word  is  not  reasonable  unless  there  are  cogent 
grounds  for  uniting  the  commandments  against  polytheism 
and  idolatry.  Bat  that  is  far  from  being  the  casei  The 
first  precept  of  the  Philonic  scheme  eijoins  monolatry,  the 
second  exprisses  God's  spiritual  and  transcendental  nature. 
Accordingly  Kuenen  does  not  deny  that  the  prohifaition  of 
images  contains  an  element  additional  to  the  precept  of 
monolatry,  but,  following  De  Qoeje,  re|puds  the  words 
from  "  thou  shalt  not  make  unto  Uiyself  "  down  to  ''  the 
waters  under  the  earth  "  as  a  later  insertion  in  the  original 
decalogue.  Unless  this  can  be  made  out — of  which  below 
— the  Philonic  scheme  is  clearly  beet,  and  as  such  it  is  now 
accepted  by  most  scholars. 

How  were  the  ten  words  disposed  on  the  two  taUeel 
The  natural  arrangement  (which  is  assumed  by  Philo  and 
Josephos)  TTould  be  five  and  fiva  And  this,  as  Philo 
recognized,  is  a  division  appropriate  to  the  sense  of 
the  precepts;  for  antiquity  did  not  look  on  piety 
towanis  parents  as  a  mere  precept  of  probity,  part  of 
one's  dufy  towards  one's  nei^bonr.  The  auUiority  of 
parents  and  rulers  is  viewed  in  the  Old  Testament  as  a 
delegated  divine  authority,  and  the  violation  of  it  is  akin 
to  blasphemy  (comp.  Ex.  xxi  1 7,  Lev.  xx.  9,  with  Lev.  xxiv. 
10,  16,  and  note  the  formula  of  treason,  1  Kings  xxi  13). 

We  have  tbos  five  precepts  of  p4ety  on  the  first  table, 
and  five  of  probity  on  the  second,  an  arrangement  which  is 
accepted  by  the  best  recent  writers.  Bat  the  current  view 
of  the  Western  Church  since  Augustine  has  been  that  the 
precept  to  honour  parents  heads  the  second  table.  The 
onlv  argument  of  weight  in  favour  of  this  view  is  that  it 
makes  the  amount  of  writing  on  the  two  tables  less 
unequal,  while  we  know  that  the  second  table  as  well  as 

>  So.  for  axampK  Anpttint,  I  c  Tboouu,  9umma  {Prima  Seeundm, 

ae.  Mt.  4),  ttd  nontij  Sonataf  and  Eurtz.     Purely  arbitnuy  is  the 
\  of  Lothsma  wiltwi  (Ovfaard,  Loe.  xliL  |40)  that  tha  ninth  com- 
■uwAnMBt  flxUds  §eM¥piM0nUa  tutuaUs,  tht  t«atb  eome,  crigimoMs. 


the  fins  was  written  on  both  ridai  (Ex.  xxxiL  15).  0 
we  shall  plreaently  see  that  thera  jne£^  be  another  way  c 
of  this  difficulty. 

4.  Critical  quulioiis, — That  the  decalogue  not  only  « 
tains  Mosaic  ideas,  but  is  as  old  as  Moses  in  its  form  ai 
system  of  '^  ten  words,"  is  admitted  by  critica  of  almost  en 
school'  But  it  is  much  disputed  what  the  original  compi 
of  the  decalogue  was.  Did  the  whole  'text  of  Exod.  ] 
2-17  stand  on  the  taUea  of  stone  t  The  ansnv  to  tl 
question  must  start  from  the  reason  annexed  to  the  foui 
commandment,  which  is  different  in  Deutaronomy.  I 
the  express  words  **  and  he  added  no  moro^"  in  Deot. 
22,  ahow  that  there  is  no  conscious  omission  by  1 
Deufceronomio  speaker  of  part  of  the  original  deoaJogi 
which  cannot  therefore  have  included  the  reason  annex 
in  Exodus.  On  the  other  hand  the  reason  annexed 
Deuteronomy  is  rather  a  parenetic  addition  than  an  origu 
element  dropped  in  Exodus..  Thus  the  original  turn 
commandment  was  simply  "Bemember  the  (Sabbath  day 
keep  it  holy."'  When  this  is  granted  it  must  appear  i 
improbable  that  the  elucidations  of  Uher  commaudmei 
may  not  have  stood  on  the  tables.  Thoa  in  the  aeco 
commandment,  '*  Thou  shalt  not  bow  down  to  any  visi 
form,"  ACf  is  a  sort  of  eiplanatoiy  addition  to  the  preo 
"  Thou  shalt  not  make  unto  thee  a  graven  image.*  A 
so  the  promise  attached  to  the  fifth  commandment  v 
probably  not  on  the  tables,  and  the  tenth  commandnu 
may  have  simply  been,"Thou  shalt  not  covet  thy  neighbou 
houses"  which  includes  all  that  is  expressed  in  the  f  oUowi 
danses.  Such  a  view  gets  over  the  difficulty  arising  fn 
thexmequallengthof  the  two  halves  of  the  decalogue.  1 
elucidations  (unless  in  the  case  of  the  fourth  comnuu 
ment)  may  very  well  be  as  old  as  Moses  (comp.  Ewa 
GeoehdchU,  ii  229).  It  is  quite  another  question  whotl 
there  is  any  idea  in  the  decalogue' which  cannot  be  as  < 
as  Moses.  It  is  urged  by  many  critics  that  Mosoa  cant 
have  prohibited  the  worship  of  Jehovah  by  images ;  for  t 
subsequent  history  shows  us  a  descendant  wf  Mooes 
priest  in  the  idolatrous  sanctuary  of  Dan.  There  were  te 
phim  in  David's  house,  and  the  worship  of  Jdiovah  und 
the  image  of  a  calf  was  the  state  religion  of  the  kiiigdi 
of  l^hraim.  It  is  argued  from  these  £acts  that  ima 
worship  went  on  unclmllenged,  and  that  this  would  x 
have  been  possible  had  Moees  forbidden  it.  -  This  aigunM 
does  not  appear  to  have  all  the  force  that  Kuenen  m 
others  attach  to  it,  for  it  must  be  remembered  how  larsi 
section  of  Christendom,  in  times  much  more  advanced  & 
thoee  of  the  Old  Testament,  has  accepted  the  decalog 
and  yet  has  worshipped  imagea  Ana  on  the  other  ai 
we  have  the  much  more  cogent  arguments  that  the  numi 
of  ten  ?rord^  which  no  one  doubts  to  be  primitive,  cann 
be  naturally  made  out  if  the  law  against  imagesn  droppe 
and  that  the  existence  of  this  law  is  necessaiy  to  ema 
the  fact  that  the  unquestionably  Mosaic  sanctuary  of  tl 
ark,  which  is  Just  the  sanctuary  of  the  revelation  of  the  ti 
words,  emlxxJUes  the  principle  of  the  worship  of  Jehovi 
without  images  in  a  distinct  and  practical  form.  It  nu 
be  added  that  the  prohibition  of  images  of  hewn  ston 
which  is  the  primitive  sens^  of  the  word  **  graven-image 
can  hardly  be  less  ancient  than  the  conoeptiun  that  t] 
stones  of  aa  altar  were  defiled  by  the  touch  of  the  chin 
(Exod.  XX.  24).  And  this  is  a  conception  which  cann 
be  viewed  as  a  later  refinement  on  Mosaic  ideas. 

5.  The  Decalogue  <f  Mxodut  saarMr.— In  the  book  ' 
Exodus  the  words  written  on  the  tables  of  stone  are  n 
where  expressly  identified  with  the  ten  ccmmandnMnts  < 

*  Exceptions  to  thia  conaennu  an  YatlDi  (AMmcAs  fliilgf^  ; 

202)  and  Nuldeke  {UnUrmekmikttfi,  p.  61). 

*  It  if  generally  aacumad  that  ths  additka  to  Bsodaa  la  tnm  t 
hand  that  wrote  Gen  i.-U.  4. 
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II  III!  1 1  to  b«  Mnuned  that  tha  content*  of  11ll»  revelttion 
nniit  be  alnadf  knom  to  the  reader.  The  oiprMmoD 
"tsn  void**  fint  occnn  in  izxir.  26,  in  aMHage  vhich 
nbtM  the  nttontlMi  of  the  tablM  aftar  thaj  aad  btan 
brokan.  Bat  th«M  "  ten  votd*  '  an  called  "  tha  iroidi 
cf  tin  coreoant, '  and  ao  eaa  haidlj  be  diSarent  from  tha 
vnda  mentioDed  in  tha  pnceding  vane  at  thcaa  in  aocord- 
■noe  whemwilh  Uw  eoTenant  wai  juds  with  ItiaeL  And 
again,  the  wndaitf  *Bne  37  are  neceaiarilj  the  eonunand- 
lenla  which  immediately  precede  in  veraaa  12-26.  Aoeoid- 
inglf  man;  lecent  critica,  follawing  Hitd^i  who  Baama  to 
bare  fenaed  Ida  view  withont  reference  to  a  prarion* 
mowtioB  at  Qoedte'a,  hare  ton^t  to  *how  that  Ezod. 
xxn*.  12-36  oontelaijinttea  pceeapta f otmina  aaeeond 
deealogne.  In  peist  of  dataU  it  it  ditpated  whether  the 
uuntM  <d  Eiod  xznT.  npidi  Ihii'decalogDe  aa  ^eoiul* 
identitil  with  tha  which  ttood  en  the  lint  tabtea  (which 
■nnmi  to  follow  ftvi  noir.  1^  or  aa  a  modiSealiaD  of  tha 
eri^nal  word*  (ao  Ewald).  It  doea  not  teem  poMible  to 
dray  the  eonnaction  of  venea  37, 38  with  one  another  and 
with  the  maviooa  eonlext  aathe  text  now  ataada.  Heoga- 
tenberg  (Stihvfft,  IL  387  / )  and  Bacthean  f^Suben  Gruppat 
J/vt^Kier  Geailm,  p.  97)  aeek  to  diatingnuh  the  worda  of 
VMM  26,  aa  wiitten  hj  God  Umtdf,  fioin  thote  whiob,  in 
VBna  ST,  Uoaen  ta  Bommandad  to  write.  But  no  aneh  die- 
tinetioD  Uea  in  the  text,  and  It  it  not  probable  that  the 
Bamtor  felt  any  oonti«dietl<Hi  betwMn  Qod^  pnmiiae  to 
write  (be  wordiinrerte  land  the  nta  of  bnman  initnimen- 
tality  aa  implied  in  vena  28.  On  the  other  baiid,  the 
hnotheaiad  a  aacond  deealogne  hae  aerioo*  if  not  ineiiper- 
aoM  difflenltie*.  Ihe  number  often  pieoepta  in  Eiod 
x^mr.  It  by  nenwBiH  daariy  made  out,  and  ueindiridnal 
pneapta  are  Tan'oai4r  aerignad  l^diffotant  eiitioa:  while 
the  Boat  raeant  aappofter  of  the  theoiy  admita  Out  the 
Mif^Dal  nombar  ol  tan  ia  now  concealed. by 


Marality,*ba(  foraia  a  aorl  of  tmtyatamatio  a&tlnot  of  the 
oldnt  kwB  about  point*  of  raHgiont  obtemnee.  If  anch 
n  ayatem  of  necepta  wia  erer  Tiawad  aa  tha  batit  of  the 
iri&  Inael,  it  mnit  beloog  to  ■  far  earifer  ttage 


«f  rtlicioaa  darelopmnit  than  that  of  Exod.  xx.  Thii  ia 
reeegBiaed  by  Wellhanaen.  lAo  nn*  that  onr  deealogoe 
atandt  to  that  of  Exod.  xxxi*.  aa  Amot  atood  to  hi*  con- 
tampotarie*.  wbcaa  whole  nlipon  lay  in  the  obaerraiiee  of 
Mcnd  taaata.  Bat  tha  idea  that  the  ethical  teacbijig  of  the 
profdicti  bkd  no  baiik  io  tha  original  docauent  of  the 
3le*ale  covenant  i*  ao  revolationBry  that  few  will  venture 
to  accept "  Ooethe'ii  decalogue  "  wi^  each  icferencea.  Tha 
diffienlty  is  praaomably  doe  to  the  interweaving  of  aeveral 
diuinct  naiiativea.  which  perplexe*  the  teqnence  of  many 
pun  of  Exodni.  It  b  mora  pr^Mblethat  xxiiv.- 10-27 — 
•  anminary  of  tha  religiooa  precepts  of  the  Uoeaie  conve- 
mot— «irigiiially  itood  in  a  different  connection  than  that 
then  e*er  were  two  opinions  aa  to  vrhat  ttood  on  the  tablea 
i.  Tkt  Dtca/ogut  U  Chriuian  rA<o%y.— Following 
dte  New  TestuQCDt.  in  which  tbe  "  commandments " 
wmmwl  op  in  the  law  of  love  are  identified  with  the  pre- 
crpla  of  the  decalogue  (Mark  x.  19  :  Bom.  xiii  9  )  cf. 
Hut  xiL  28  Jl.),  the  ancient  church  empbaaiied  the 
pumineot  obligition  of  tha  ten  commandments  a*  a  enm- 
maty  of  luUurai  in  coatradiMincCion  to  ctnwumial  piecepta, 
thoo^  the  obiarvaiicB  of  the  Sabbath  wai  to  be  t^en  io  s 
apiiiioal  aenfte  (Aojriutinc,  Dt  Spiriln  et  LUtm.  xit.  ; 
Jerome.  Dt  Ctltbratioae  Faicha).  The  madiwval  theo- 
logian* followed  in  the  eame  line,  rscogmzing  all  tha  pre- 


capti  of  the  decalogae  a*  moral  preoepla  iJ'  lege  aaftrrar, 
though  the  law  of  the  Sabbath  ii  not  <rf  the  law  of  nature, 
in  ao  fttae  itpreacribe*  adetenninatedayof  reat  (Thoniae, 
Sumna,  I~*  II'',  qn.  c  art  3 ;  Dnnt,  Super  Smlmtiia, 
lib^  iiL  diit  37).  The  moat  important  medieval  exposition 
of  tlia  decaloene  is  thatof  Nicolanadelfra;  and  the  16th 
century,  in  whioh  the  decaloene  uqnited  apedal  importance 
m  the  confeauonal,  wat  prolific  in  treatism  on  tbe  subject 
(Antoninu*  of  Florence,  Gsrson,  baX 

Important  theolt^ica]  controveraiet  on  the  decalogue 
begin  with  the  Bafonnation.  The  question  between  the 
Lutheran  (Auguttimaii}  and  Beformed  (Philonic)  diviiion 
of  the  ten  commandmenta  no*  mixed  up  with  coutroversy 
a*  to  the  Intimacy  of  sacrad  imagea  not  designed  to  he 
worshipped.  The  Beformed  thmlogiani  took  the  etilcter 
view.  The  identity  of  tha  decalogue  with  the  atemal  law 
of  nature  ws*  maintoined  in  both  ohnrchei,  bnt  it  waa  an 
open  question  whether  the  decalogue,  a*  auch  (that  ii,  a* 
a  law  given  %  Hoaea  to  tha  laraalites),  is  of  perpetual 
obligation.  The  Sodniana,  on  the  other  hand,  regarded 
the  decalogue  a*  abrogatad  by  the  mora  perfect  law 
of  Chriit ;  and  this  view,  eepei^Iy  in  the  shape  that  the 
decalogue  is  acivil  and  not  amoral  law  (J.  U.  Uichaelis),  waa 
tha  current  one  in  the  period  of  rationalism  in  last  century. 
Tbe  distinction  of  a  peimaneut  and  a  tiaiuitoiy  element  in 
the  law  of  the  Sabbath  is  found,  nut  only  in  Luther  and 
UelancLtbon,  bnt  in  Calvin-  and  other  theologisni  of  the 
Beformed  cburch.  The  main  coatroveray  whuh  arose  on 
the  basis  of  this  distinction  waa  whether  the  prescription 
of  one  day  in  seven  is  of  permanent  obligation.  It  was 
adntitted  that  such  obligation  must  be  not  natural  bnt 
poeitive ;  but  it  waa  argued  by  the  itricler  Colnnittie 
divines  that  the  proportion  of  one  in  ceven  ia  agreeable  to 
uatuie,  baaed  on  the  order  of  creation  in  six  days,  and  In 
no  way  apedally  connected  with  anything  Jewish, 
Hence  it  waa  regarded  as  a  vMivmat  poalivt  law  of  Qod. 
But  thoea  who  maintained  the  opposite  view  were  not  ex- 
cluded from  the  Quoiber  of  the  orthodox.  The  laxer  con- 
ception found  a  place  in  the  Coccdon  scboot. 
.  Zilerolun.— Gtffcktn,  Uttur  du  atKliicdtum  Eiiilktiliman  da 
BtbitBfividdnEiKflaadinrHnmfrle'ia^ltm:  EnWiSMarji 
afliratl,  vol.  Ii,;  BeWti'l  itid  ei[wcii11r  OcLlit'a  Old  TaUmml 
TKtUeni  OcUu'*  srtlcle  "DdIuIoi"  in  iitnoa't  Ensvcl^'tdii : 
MmmgDUilc*  on  Eiodiu,  •cpkuUt  lut  of  KnoUl  iuGtman.  and 
in  EDgliih  of  Kiliich  ;  Euuud'i  Oodaiiml  van  Iirail.  Hfdit.  v. 
Kurtz,  OachiMt  de$  Allot  Banda.  Bd.  ii. :  slhcr  litcntTire  dted 
br  OvUer  ind  tnr  Kochler,  BMiKAt  Gt^iMt.  i.  SS7.  For 
gnidtnoe  ia  tba  tfi»logiu!  cantrovtniD  sboiit  the  CFcalcgn*  th> 
iBidint  mi;  cmuoit  Wilch  u  ~ 


DECAMPS,  Alexandki  Qiduel  (1803-lSGO),  ono  of 
tbe  foreibost  pointers  of  the  modern  French  school,  wi* 
bora  in  Paris  on  the  3d  March  1803.  He  teceired  his 
aitistie  troiiuDg  from  Abel  de  E^jol,  but  set  himself  free 
at  ao  early  period  of  his  career  from  acadomio  tnxmmeU. 
He  asserted  his  originality  in  bis  choice  of  subjects  as  well 
as  in  his  style  of  treatmeDt.  In  bis  you^  he  travelled  iu 
tbe  East,  and  reproduced  Oriental  life  and  ecenecy  with  a 
bold^elity  to  nature  that  nude  his  worim  the  puzrle  of 
conventioniil  critic*.  Hia  powers,  however,  soon  came  to 
be  recognized,  and  be  waa  ranked  along  with  Delacroix 
and  Vemet  as  one  of  the  leader*  of  the  French  school.  At 
the  Paris  Exhibition  of  18So  he  received  the  grand  or 
council  medal.  Most  of  his  life  was  passed  in  ibc  neigh- 
bourhood of  Paris.  He  was  passionately  fond  of  animals^ 
especially  do^  and  igdutged  in  ell  kinds  of  ijdd  sports. 
Ue  died  oq  tbe  2-lA  August  1860  in  confluence  of  being 
tbronn  from  avicioua  horse  while  hcotlngatFont^iLnebleao. 
The  style  oi  Decamps  was  characlcTisiically  and  intensely 
French.  It  waa  marked  by  vivid  diamatic  conception,  by 
a  manipulation  bold  and  rapid,  sonietimee  even  to  rough- 
neei^   and  especially   by  original  and  stanling   use    nf 
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docidt'il  coDtrastfl  of  colour  and  of  light  and  elude.  His 
8u1tjc;i»  i-ninmrcd  nn  uuuFually  \iidc  ranp^.  He  availed 
liini-'.-f  of  LIh  travLls  Id  the  Kiist  in  dealing  with  pccncs 
frnm  s.-riii'ire  history,  whicli  ho  was  jiri>l>abl3'  the  first  of 
lCiir.)ii..^:i  j..iiiitcra  to  represent  with  thiir  tnn;  and  natur.il 
lii.tl  l>:ii'k;.Tuund.  Of  IhLs  cltisB  wen.-  his  Joseph  sold  by 
liirf  Kr  *!:!  !),  Moscd  taken  from  the  Nile,  and  his  scenes 
trii::i  1 1,  life  of  Sanuon,  nine  viporouH  sketches  in  charcoal 
uiiil  \  '  !!i .  iVrhnps  the  most  iinprcs?.ivc  of  his  historical 
pict'.iit  -  j  >  hi<«  Defeat  of  the  Cimbri,  representing  with 
won-Ur.nl  >l:ill  the  conflict  between  a  horde  of  barbarians 
and  a  lii  r'iplined  army.  Decamj)!)  produced  a  number  of 
fX-tiTii  j>ioturo<t,  chiefly  of  scenes  from  French  and  Algoriuo 
domestic  lifi%  the  most  marked  feature  of  which  is  humour. 
The  same  charactoristic  attaches  to  most  of  his  numerous 
ariitn.il  paintings.  He  painted  dogs,  hones,  &c.,  with  great 
f  I'.lity  and  Kympathy ;  bat  his  favourite  subject  was 
ni'iiiki  ys  which  he  depicted  in  various  studies  and  sketches 
witli  a  '.'rotesquo  humour  that  could  scarcely  bo  surpassed. 
]*ri'l>.il>ly  the  best  known  of  all  hid  works  is  The  Monkey 
(Juiiii-.ii.T'^ourH,  a  clever  satire  of  the  jury  of  the  French 
Ac'i'Jiniy  of  Tainting,  which  had  ri'jectcd  several  of  his 
farli'.T  work.^  on  account  of  their  divergence  from  any 
kii«i\iii  ht  iiiJjrd.  The  pictures  and  sketches  of  Decamps 
W(  n:  iir.-.t  made  familiar  to  the  English  public  through  the 
litli'>ji.ii>h>  I  if  Eugene  la  Boux.  See  Moreau's  Deeamp$  et 
$0.1  a.'.;'  {raris,  1869). 

I)E  CANDOLLE,  Auoustln  Pykamus  (1778-1841),  a 
7i]J;.:!<.l  botanist, was  bom  at  Geneva,  February  4,  1778. 
Ill'  V.  .1  lIu^L'ended  frjm  one  of  the  most  ancient  families  of 
rrnvcija',  niid  hLi  anceston  had  bt-on  expatriated  for  their 
rdiiri":!  in  the  middle  of  the  16th  century.  His  father  was 
a  f.i!i.'U-i  printer,  and  syndic  of  the  uiiversity  and  republic. 
Tuou'jh  a  Weakly  boy  he  showed  great  aptitude  for  study, 
aiiri  i!irtiaL*^ui->kLd  himself  at  school  by  his  rajiid  attain- 
u)<-nts  in  rU^sicul  and  general  literuturc,  and  specially  by  a 
iu'-uliy  |i-r  writing  elegant  verne,  which  led  dorian  to  antici- 
[Ml"  tl.  it  ;i>-'  might  becumo  fumou.s  as  a  ]>oet.  He  showed 
rtiii  ii  -..ii;]i'  puwcrs  fif  nir/mory,  wliich  proved  of  the  greatest 
strvir.-  iij  hiiii  in  the  scivuco  to  which  he  ultimately  devoted 
hiiiiM  v..  liiH  intercHt  in  jilants  was  first  roused  while  ho 
w.is  r  i  liii^  with  his  mother  at  a  remote  country  villafi^e 
(1::: ir.j  the  i'ltge  of  CVncva  in  17'J2.  '  He  K-gan  Iuh scientific 
^":  1.  .1  at  the  cnllu;^*  of  (ilip.vu,  by  attending  the  cuunfes 
(/  .'"  .i:-  'ir^  and  Vatii'hi.-r,  the  latter  of  whom  fimt  in.Hpin-d 
).ii'>  V. .til  t]iL>  dot<'rni=-iiti'*n  to  make  lN>tauicul  HcieAoL*  the 
(h.  t  i>::r-i.'.t  of  his  lift;.  In  1 7'.*n  he  n-rijuvid  i(\  I'arii*, 
^1.  p  !■'-  P^i'Ic'l  viUi  Iliilomieu,  att^'ud'.-'l  virion.'  (-our^(:s 
lit  !■  *ii!>  -  i-n  Ti-i'.ir.il  !-ii"iji  •-,  :i;id  trained  the  irieiMJ  liip  of 
^\\  :■  :  .'.ih-  r-iit.-iirj-s.  ili^  lii.jt  |ini;iii'"tiiiii-.  y/i-''/A-f".| 
/"  ■  .'  ■  r  '^■■.■'  . '■ .  '  tn-i'i  (\  volii.,  17H'J;  ami  A^f^'t'/it's-rit 
f  I -'  ■  "I  II.  ■  :i  Mill  tn  •hi' ii'-liwf  of  ( 'ii\i<.r  ^wini-i- f  h.iir 
i:i  :>      <  -     I.    Kiiii'i-   1j<    ri.^<[>i]i -1  )h  I^UIJ),  lliiiiiliolilt, 

\\:< '.    ..     I     '   ii:iii«fw.  uIjo   mi    :«Siii.i     <  <itifi<i'-ii    t'l   liiiii   ti:r 
J..;:  .  I    I-!    \\if    tliir.i    ulitlch   of    the    Fi'irr    f'fi.K  ''*■ 

0'<'-    1  '.      '!')■'    i:ifr<>  i-ii  Miiii    to  thiM   wurk  Lifituiii'd  tt.r 
l.r  :  •  •■■h  "J  Li."  pfirj- i|'I«  "t  il.i.'w*iti*.»ii«'ri  lurorilui;.' '•• 

ll.-    r    '      .    .1    «  I  :■  ■  ■  1  III  thi    LiniM-aii  or  artiti»-ial  ii.-  iL"  i 
II. \,    .  'I    I'.tfi  \  /!-"t;  i\"\  r  I'f    ih-iiii  iijn  l-y  III" 

Ttii  1      '  ■      .  "v  ■■:    I'lri'.  |j"  wj   "r.  'ii  ill!    ill  u.-.'i, Till  vii.rl., 

t|;i.     /         1 1  '.  «     f^     .:/».'.•     '■■■    /i    '.«•/''«     •{'■*     f  ^-Ih'' •     •■■t.i 

HI.'  -  .  \- .1  .  i  n  ll':- r.  '1  1  ""•'■.  I  y-  /■■  y  '  f  ■-.'»■  --.i 
t„  f'  :  f.  r  ■-  ■,•■/..»■■  At  iIm  :■  •■  «  f  i!.»  i  j- t- f, 
•    J,  tit..       .  ,    ..  .  f     I  •    I  :.t     f    ;i    ^*  ;i:/        ^ 

•    .  ■    •     ...  .;     .■   '    .,■■;    .:•!.!    !•.-.■  V  -  f   rl 
■  ..■..   I      '■    .  :  \»*     '   1  ■  I  .       '.    I  III  1  - 1 .; 
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botany  of  the  faculty  of  sdences  in  the  skme  wiiTeniiy. 

He  was  an  admirable  lecturer,  and  the  gardens  nnder  hu 

charge  were  much  improved  during  his  occupancy  of  thi 

chair.     From  Montpeliier  ho  removed  to  Geneva  in  ISIG, 

having  been  invited  by  the  now  independent  n^pablic  to 

fill  the  newly  created  chair  of  natural  history.     The  re^t  cf 

his  life  was  spent  in  an  attempt  to  elaborate  and  complete 

his  <* natural"  system  of  botanical  classification.     Tie 

results  of  his  labours  in  this  department  are  to  be  found  in 

his   JHefftii    veffetabilu    sy sterna    natural f,   of  witich  twu 

volumes  only  were  completed  (1821)  when  he  found  that 

it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  execute  the  whole  work 

on  80  extensive  a  scale.     He. accordingly  commenced  in 

1824  a  less  extensive  work  in  the  same  direction — his 

Prodromut  systemcUit  rfgni  vegetahUUf — bat  even  of  this 

ho  was  able  to  finish  only  seven  volumes,  or  two-thirds  of 

the  whole.     It  was  carried  on  after  his  death  by  his  son 

Alphonse,who  in  1834  had  succeeded  1dm  in  his  professes 

ship.     He  had  been  for  several  years  in  delicate  health 

when  he  died  on  the  9th  September  1841  at  Turin,  whither 

he  had  gone  to  attend  a  scientific  reunion.     De  Candolle 

received  diplomas  or  the  honour  of  membership  from  ma^A 

of  the  learned  societies  of  Europe,  and  was  a  very  frequent 

contributor  to  their  Transactions.   iK>uiB  Philippe  decorated 

hidi  with  the  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honour.     He  was 

highly  esteemed  in  his  native  city,  where  he  was  for  a  long 

period  rector  of  the  academy  and  a  member  of  the  legislatnr& 

For  an  estimate  of  his  place  as  a  botanist  see  Botany,  toL 

iv.  p.  80. 

See  Floaz«iis*s  lilo^  d»   CandoIU  (1842),    and  Pe  k  Birfi'i 
CandciU,  ta  VUettu  Travaxiz  (1851). 

DECAPOLIS,  a  district  of  Palestine,  or  perhaps  imther 
a  confederation  of  districts,  situated,  with  the  exception  of 
a  small  portion,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Upper  Jordan 
and  the  Sea  of  Tiberias.  Its  boundaries -are  not  aocorately 
known,  and  probably  wore  never  precisely  defined.  It 
evidently  takes  its  name  frrim  the  fact  that  it  included 
ten  cities  (hixa  iroXcic),  but  tha  ancient  geographers  do  not 
agree  as  to  which  these  ten  cities  were.  This  difference  of 
statement  may  bo  explained  by  the  supitosition  that,  like 
the  Cinque  Porta  of  Kngland,  Decapoiis  preserved  its 
original  designation  after  new  members  were  received  Into 
the  confederation,  and  i>erha|)S  some  of  the  old  members 
liad  luHt  their  connection.  Ptiny  rccoirtuzeR  the  uncertainty, 
but  fzives  the  fuUowini;  li.-t  : — I).imahcui«,  Phiiad«;'iphia, 
Kajihaiia,  Seythoiiuli^  (rni  tlm  west  side  of  the  Jordan), 
CJudnra,  ili[ii»o,  Dion,  Pelht,  (:.ila.%a  ((fcrasa)«  and  Canathx 
Dumascuii  is  the  only  on**  tliii  retains  its  importance; 
Hi  vthoiioliK,  or  ]i«-th  Shi  iti,  which  sn'ni.s  to  have  l^ccD 
nruiiritly  th«  n^-xt  in  t-'i/.".  N  ripn-.--  iit<-«l  liy  the  village  i»f 
]i-irHzi ;  and  <f«msn,  runnthi  or  Ki  i::ttli,  and  IVlla  pri« 
of  iiitiTf^t  only  fur  th'-ir  rnirirt.  !)■  ■-.!{  ii]i>>  w.in  ]iUi^c>i  i<y 
tiie  lii'inafH  ninirr  thi'  iiiri-'li<-tii<ii  nf  tl"*  Svri.m  >;i>vcrn«>r, 
Hi:>l  M-i-iii"*  tu  Jiuvir  ii'|i'\«ii  -;  ■■'•i  11  |«!i\ii^f^.  lu'jariiiTi^ 
thi-  ri-i-  fuid  «l»«ay  ol  thi*  cuiti  iV  r.ii.-iri  Ui-  Imvl-  i\  •  pnv!*rt 
iiiturrit  iti'irt,  l>u^  li  ««ii.-«  at  th<-  ip  .^ht  of  it-<  prii^p.uty  i& 
tin-  tMiM-  lif  riiri-l. 

i»l.('.\!'l'l:,  a  l!.Mili!.it..'  .  •>■  -f  tl-  rt..t-.l  Sutes 
r-ipit  ll  iif  M  11 -.III  (M'li.ly,  Illil.-'i  .  ^  'r  1*1  i  ;h  the  miiiat  bf 
urnh  abrni-ultiir.il  di  >tri- i  t<i  tin-  r,.-)'i  <.]'  t!.-  S  nii;;»uniin 
riv<  r,  at  ii  r.iilv.uy  jiii-ifi"ri  .il-  iit  ^'  i>i,!i  .  i  i.t  fi  Siirinif* 
h  M  ll  II  ui'U  I'fiill,  ai<l  h  L/1  !.'•  (Iiii.}.>  .  itii'i  1';  piiMic 
' !  ■  '  ■  l-i^  ifi.r  •■!  it'  •  'iH..  ■  ■  .ir-  ir.,..-.  ii.n  i\',\  u  ::i  irkaMa 
.\-p.  ■  .•  i!r  ll  .I'l-  Ir.  ll  I  •  ll  ..  t  Ii,  I.!.,  1  .»  j.irji'  r»'uin.;  mill 
1.  ,  I    I'l-  I.  .1.   I '  I'l.   /I'l 

M.«'(  \S  Mil.  ii:-..  !»..  (  ..,'r\  ,.*  i)i(.  <  .-ith),  to 
Ir   '.J.    i'.i  ..:  J'  '.    II'      T.iip  .■     t..     II, I. Ill    -.1  .•.i.ii  ;i.  :h,    the 

'.'      :■      ■!       I'-       t'l  J.!     II. -.     ►..!...'.    I      I,     II .!;     ,,     ij,^ 

\.'..  .Ill         In     »!i«    I.,    f     r.  ■  I    ;;i     .|.  i    |»ili"i.n.    h--.ii-Ter, 

ll       Ii  111    '..Illt«       UMll-  I  -Ifi-il      •■       |-..||Jl<||.||ii'       t-iily       iJig 
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lying  Intween  that  river  and  the  ErialmA, 
r  h&vxfig  for  a  long  period  formed  the  southeni 
r  of  the  ^daixoinetan  empire  of  Delhi  Aflsign- 
he  more  extMided-of  these  limits,  it  compre- 
B  whole  of  the  Indian  peoiiuala,  and  in  this  view 
Dtainons  system,  consisting  of  the  Eastern  and 
GhAtA,  constitutes  the  meet  striking  feature  of 
an.  These  two  mountain  ranges  "Unite  at  their 
extremities  with  the  Vindhjra  chain  of  mountains^ 
is  formed  a  vast  triuugle  supporting  at  a  consider- 
ation the  expanse  of  table-land  which  stretches 
>e  Oomorin  to  the  valley  of  the  Nerbudda.  The 
>f  this  table-land  nlopes  from  west  to  east  as 
by  the  direction  of  the  drainage  of  the  country, — 
t  rivers  the  Cauvery,  Qodavery,  Krishna,  and 
though  deriving  their  sources  from  the  base  of  the 
Gbits,  all  finding  their  way  into  the  Bay  of 
iirough  fisAures  in  the  Eastern  Qh&ts. 
ly  times  this  country  embraced  that  possessed  by 
[ludu  princes  of  Telingana,  Maharashta,  the  Tamnl 
Orissa,  and  Camata  or  Bij&yanagar.  It  was  first 
by  the  Mahometans  in  1294,  who  stormed  Deogiri, 
al  of  Maharashta,  and  abandoned  the  city  to 
In  the  year  1325  the  Mahometans  made  further 
in  its  conquest ;  and  having  extirpated  the  Hindu 
i,  they  annexed  the  provinces  as  far  south  as  the 
to  the  empire  of  Pelbl  The  imperial  sway  was, 
of  brief  duration.  Telingana  and  Oamata  speedily 
to  their  former  nuuters ;  and  this  defection  on  the 
tie  Hindu  states  was  foUbwed  by  a  general  revolt, 
in  the  establishment  in  1347  of  the  independini 
an  tlynasty  of  Bahmaui,  and^he  consequent  with- 
•f  the  power  of  Delhi  from  the  territory  south  of 
adda.  In  the  struggles  which  entaed,  the  Hindu 
of  Telingana  fell  to  the  Mussulmans,  who  at  a  later 
rmed  a  league  against  the  remaining  Hindu  prince, 
the  battle  of  Talikota  in  1565  destroyed  the 
f  of  Bij&yanagar  or  Camata.  On  the  dissolution 
ihmani  empire,  its  dominions  were  distributed  into 
Mahometan  states  of  Golconda,  B\j&pur,  Ahmed- 
•eder,  and  Berar.  Of  these  the  larger  succeeded 
rting  those  of  less  importance ;  and  in  1630,  during 
of  Shih  Jah&n  of  Eielhi,  the  greater  proportion  of 
can  had  been  absorbed  by  the  kingdoms  of 
i,  Ahmednagar,  and  Bij4pur.  During  the  reign 
igzebe  (in  Uie  latter  half  of  the  17Ui  century) 
states  were  reduced,  and  the  Deccan  was  again 
to  the  empire  of  Delhi  In  the  subsequent  reigns, 
I  great  empire  of  Aurungzebe  fell  into  decay,  the 
;hrew  off  his  alliegiance  and  fixed  his  court  at 
ad.  At  the  same  time  the  Mahrattas,  emeiging 
icurity,  established  a  powerful  monarchy,  which 
rped  by  the  Peshwa.  The  remainder  Of  the 
poesessions  in  the  peninsula  were  held  by  chieftains 
tdging  the  supremacy  of  one  (»r  other  of  these 
ntates.  In  the  sequel,  Mysore  became  the  prize 
Mahometan  usurper  Hyder  AIL  During  the 
for  power  which  ensued  about  the  middle  of  the 
nry  betweeifthe  natiw  chiefs,  the  French  and  the 
tool:  opposite  sides.  After  a  brief  course  of 
the  interests  of  France  declined,  and  a  new 
1  India  was  established  by  the  British.  Mysore 
one  of  their  earliest  conquests  in  the  Deccan. 
and  the  Camatic  were  shortly  after  annexed  to 
ninions.  In  1818  the  forfeited  possessions  of  the 
idded  to  their  extent ;  and  these  acquisitions,  with 
hich  have  more  recently  fallen  to  the  paramount 
fj  ceaaioB,  conquest,  or  failure  of  heirs,  form  a 
Of  teriitofy  stretching  from  the  Nerbudda  to  Cape 
.     Its  length  is  upwards  of  1000  miles,  and  ita 


extreme  breadth  eztiteds  800.  This  vast  tract  comprehends 
vhe  chief  previnces  now  distributed  between  the  peaidenciee 
of  Madras  and  Bombay,  together  wiUi  the  native  states  of 
Hyderabad  and  Mysore,  and  thoee  of  KoUpor,  Sawant- 
wiri,  Travancore,  Cochin,  and  the  petty  poeseseionB  of 
France  and  PortugaL 

DECEMBER,  the  last  month  of  the  year.  In  the 
Eoman  calendar,  traditionally  ascribed  to  Bomulus,  the 
year  was  divided  into  ten  montha,  the  last  of  which  was 
called  December,  or  the  tenth  month,  and  this  name^ 
though  etymologically  inoorrecti  vas  retained  for  the  last 
or  twelfth  month  of  the  year  as  now  divided.  In  the 
Bomnlian  calendar  Decern^  had  thirty  days;  Numa 
reduced  the  number  to  twenty-nine ;  Julius  Cesar  added 
two  days  to  this,  giving  the  month  ita  present  length.  The 
Saturnalia  occurred  in  December,  which  is  therefore  styled 
*'  acoeptus  geniia  *'  by  Ovid  (Faiit  iH  58^  ;  and  thia  also 
explains  the  phrase  of  HoraCa  **  libertate  beeembri  utere  ** 
(Sat,  il  7).  Martial  appliea  to  the  month  the  epithet 
canvM  (hoary),  and  Ovid  styles  it  gdidu$  (frosty)  and 
'fiimonu  (smoky).  The  Saxona  called  it  tntUeiMnouat^  or 
winter  montl^  and  helialt^moiiat,  or  holy  month,  from  the 
fact  that  Christmas  Ml  within  it  The  22d  December  ia 
the  date  of  the  winter  solstice,  when  the  sun  reaches  the 
tropic  of  Capricorn. 

DECEMvIBI  (%.€,,  the  ten  men),  ten  ma^tratea  of 
absolute  authority  among  the  Bomana  Their  appointment, 
according  to  Roman  tradition,  was  due  to  plebeian  dissatis- 
faction with  the  capricious  administration  of  justice  by 
the  patricians,  who  had  no  written  law  to  direct  them. 
On  tne  representation  to  the  senate  of  the  popular  griev- 
ances by  the  tribunes,  comnussiooers  were  sent  to  Greece 
to  collect  the  laws  of  Solon  and  of  the  other  celebrated 
legislators  of  Greece.  On  the  return  of  these  commissioners 
it  was  agreed,  after  much  discussion,  that  ten  new  magis- 
trates, oEuled  decemviri,  should  be  elected  from  the  senate 
to  draw  np  a  body  of  laws.  Their  election  involved  the 
abdication  of  all  other  magistrates;  they  were  invested 
with  supreme  power,  and  presided  over  the  city  with 
regal  authority.  They  were,  eaeh  in  turn,  clothed 
with  the  badges  of  the  cousnldiip,  and  the  one  so  dis- 
tingmshed  hful  the  power  of  assembling  the  senate  and 
confirming  its  decrees.  The  first  decemvirs  were  chosen  in 
the  year  302  ▲.u.a  (451  ac.)  They  arranged  the  laws 
by  wiiich  their  government  was  to  be  regulated  in  ten 
divisions,  submitted  them  to  the  senate  and  oomitia  for 
their  approbation,  and,  after  the  code  was  recognized  aa 
constitutional,  administered  it  witn  so  much  moderation  and 
efficiency  that  the  continuance^f  the  decemvirs!  office  for 
another  year  was  unanimously  voted.  The  second  body  of 
decemvirs  included^  one  member  of  the  first — Appius 
Claudius — and,  according  to  Niebuhr,  live  plebeians. 
The  new  magistrates  added  to  the  laws  which  had  already 
beed  enacted,  and  thus  completed  the  celebrated  lege$ 
duodecim  tabuiantm,  on  which  ail  Roman  law,  in  future 
ages,  was  founded.  TlieLr  administration,  however,  was  aa 
unpopular  as  that  of  their  predecessors  had  been  the 
reverse ;  and,  by  its  partiality  and  injustice,  which  reached 
a  climax  in  the  flagitious  pursuit  of  Virginia  by  Appiua 
Claudius,  it  so  roused  the  popular  fury  that  the  abolition 
of  the  office  was  effected.  But,  as  Sir  G.  Comewall  Lewis 
has  shown  in. his  work  on  the  Credihility  of  Early  Roman 
ffidoryt  it  i^  difficult  to  ifiiite  with  scientific  accuracy  about 
this  episode  in  Roman  history.  There  •  were  other 
magistrates  m  Rome,  called  decemvirs,  in  regard  to 
whose  appointment  and  jurisdiction  information  is  scanty. 
Scholars  differ  concerning  the  date  of  their  institution,  and 
the  special  functions  of  their  office.  There  is  evidence, 
however,  that  such  a  court  existed  during  the  empire  ;  but 
it  is  UDcertain  whether  the  jurisdiction  of  the  later  coincided 
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with  that  of  the  earlier  Tnagietratea  bearing  the  same  name^ 
and  connected  by  some  scholarB,  not.only  with  the  republic, 
bat  with  the  kings.  There  were  also  the  Decemviri 
Saamrumf  who  were  custodians  of  the  Sibylline  books. 
Their  number,  which  originally  consisted-  of  two,  and  after- 
wards of  ten,  at  last  reached  fifteen.  It  devolved  on  these 
functionaries  not  only  to  guard  the  Sibylline  books,  and  to 
consult  them  on  all  emergencies  of  state,  but  also  to  take 
a  prominent  part  in  the  celebration  Id  the  games  of  ApoUa 

DECIMAL  COINAGE.  It  has  often  been  prc^tosed  to 
substitute  for  our  quarto-duodedmo-Ticeaimal  system  td 
reckoning  money  one  entirely  demmal,  and  therefore  in 
hannony  with  the  system,  employed  in  all  dWlijnd  conn- 
tries,  of  reckoning  numbers  both  integral  and  fractaonaL  In 
the  case  of  numbets,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  regud  to  the 
standard  by  which  to  reckon ;  it  is  unity,  and  all  integral 
numbers  are  either  so  many  units,  tens  of  units,  hundreds 
of  units,  Ac,  or  combinations  of  these^  and  all  £ractional 
numbers  either  so  many  tenths  of  a  unit^  hundredths  of  a 
unit,  &c,  or  oombinations  of  these.  In  Uie  caso  of  money, 
however,  the 'selection  of  the  standard  of  value^  or  the  unit 
by  which  to  reckon,  constitutes  the  main,  if  not  the  sole^ 
theoretical  difficulty  to  be  overcome^  j^revious  to  the  intro- 
duction of  a  decimal  coinage.  Fkactical  difficulties  would 
arise  from  the  unwillingness  of  people  to  make  the  changes 
in  thinkmg  and  speaking  that  would  be  necessitated  by  new 
coins,  or  the  altered  values  of  old  ones. 

Of  all  the  schemes  proposed  in  "Rngl^Mn*!,  that  which 
advocates  the  retention  of  the  sovereign,  or  pound  sterling, 
as  the  unit  of  value  seems  to  have  met  wita  most  favour. 
According  to  this  scheme,  the  pound  would  be  divided  into 
10  florins,  the  florin  into  10  cents,  and  the  cent  into  10  mils. 
The  name  florin,  as  weU  as  the  coin,  is  in  use  already ;  the 
names  ceni  and  mil  would  mark  the  relation  of  the  corres- 
ponding coins  to  the  pound.  The  cent,  being  the 
part  of  the  peund,  would  represent  2|d.,  or  nearly  ^cL  ; 
the  mil,  being  the  tt^v^  P^  would  be  worth  a  little 
than  a  farthing,  whi(£  is  the  ^^th.  The  coins  which  it 
would  be  found  necessary  to  issue  would  probably  be — in 
copper,  the  mil  -  -f^d.,  the  2-niil  piece  -  f-|d.,  rather  less 
than  a  halfpenny,  and  the  5-mil  piece-  Ifd.,  nther  less 
than  a  penny  Earthing ;  in  silver,  the  cent—  2-|d.,  the  2-cent 
piece  — 4}d.,  the  5-cent  piece,  or  shilling,  and  the  10-cent 
j^iece,  or  florin;  in  gold,  the  half-sovereign,  and  the 
sovereign.  In  addition  to  the  preceding,  perhaps  a.double 
florin  —  4aL,  in  silver,  and  a  crown —5s.,  in  golo,  might  be 
found  convenient 

The  chief  disadvantage  of  this  system  is  that  it  would 
abolish  the  copper  farthing,  halfpenny,  and  penny,  and  the 
silver  coins  representing  3d.,  id.,  6d.  Since  6d. «  25  mils 
is  the  lowest  number  of  pence  which  could  be  paid  exactly 
in  mils,  inconvenience  would  thos  be  caused  to  the  poorer 
daasen,  whose  unit  of  value  may  be  said  to  be  the  penny ; 
and  diinculties  would  also  arise  in  a^ics  where  fixed  imposts 
of  a  penny  and  a  halfpenny  are  levied,  such  as  penny  and 
hd/^x^nny  tolls,  postages,  ^c. 

A  &ccond  scheme  advocates  the  adoption  of  the  farthing 
a.H  tbd  unit  of  value,  and  its  coins  of  account  would  be  the 
farthiiii;.  the  cent  or  doit— 10  farthings,  the  fiorin— 10 
ccntM  or  duiu,  the  pound— 10  florins.  The  coins  required 
fur  circulalion  would  probably  be— in  copper,  the  farthing, 
the  halfpenny,  the  penny ;  in  silver,  the  cent  or  doit  —  2^(1., 
the  2-ceut  piece  or  groat -5d.,  the  shilling- 1*2 Jd.,  and 
the  florin  »  2b±  ;  in  gold,  the  half-sovereign  —  10s.  5d.,  and 
the  sovereign  ---  20s,  I  Od.  Here  also  a  silver  double  florin  — 
4s.  2d.,  and  a  gold  crown  —  5s.  2}d.,  might  be  found  con- 
Tenient 

The  chief  disadvantages  of  this  system  would  be  the 
abolition  of  the  present  pound  sterling,  the  nnzt  of  value  m 
finance,  in  banks,  insurance  and  all  great 


com* 


merdal  offices,  and  the  trouble  that  would  tbere<j^  be 
caused  in  comparing  values  expressed  in  the  old  coinsgi 
with  those  of  the  new.    Amouff  its  advantages  may  be 
reckoned  the  fact  that,  during  the  transition  to  the  aew 
state  of  things,  the  old  coins  would  still  be  serviceable,  for 
any  sum  of  money  expressed  in  the  new  coinage  could  be 
paid  by  means  of  them.    The  alterations  on  small  impost^  ^ 
requisite  un^er  the  first  scheme,  would  here  bcTunnecesMrr  i^ 
and  inconvenience  would  be  saved  to  thotte  dasMs  of  tha^ 
population  who  receive  weekly  wages;  which  are  genersDj^ 
fixed  at  so  many  pence  per  hour.    The  reduction  of  s 
expreetod  in  Uie  old  coinage  to  their  equivalents  in  the 
would,  however,  be  sli^^uy  more  difficult  than  under 
first  system. 

A  tiiird  scheme  proposes  as  the  unit  the  half-sovereigE^r 
a  coin  almost  as  familiar  as  the  sovereign,  with  the  Tiew* 
having  only  three  instead  of  four  coins  of  account 
half-sovereign  would  be  divided  into  10  shillings  as 
present^  and  tilie  shilling  into  10  pence,  each  of  which 
therefore  be  equivalent  to  l}d.,  or  20  per  cent  more 
the  present  penny.    As  a  penny  is  of  more  value  than  tl 
metal  of  which  it  is  made,  the  present  copper  coinage  coi 
be  made  to  serve  under  the  new' system.    This  schei 
from  its  alteration  of  the  value  of  the  penny,  is 
to  most  of  the  otjections  that  can  be  brought 
the  first;  and,  in  comparing  accounts  exprened  in 
old  and  the  new  coinages,  it  would  necessitate — a 
sliest  inconvenience  certainly — multiplication  or  dii 
by  2. 

A  fourth  scheme  propoees  that  the  penny  be  made  tA^ 
unit  of  value,  and  that  all  accounts  should  be  kept    ii^ 
tenpenoes  and  pence.    AH  the  present  coins,  though  oaTf 
one  of  them  would  be  a  coin  of  account,  could  still  remais 
in  circulation ;  and  only  two  new  coins  would  be  required, 
the  tenpence  and  its  half,  fivepence. 

It  has  also  been  proposed  that  there  should  be  odIt  two 
coins  of  account,,  the  higher  equivalent  to  100  of  the  lower, 
such  as  florins  and  cents,  the  cent  in  this  scheme  being  the 
mil  of  the  first  Centesimal  coinage  similar  to  this  exists 
in  sevend  foreign  countries,  Ac ;  but  it  is  probable  that^ 
shoidd  a  chauge  be  made,  the  practice  of  other  nations 
will  be  imitated  only  where  it  is  found  to  conduce  to 
national  convenience. 

The  preceding  are  the  most  important  of  the  schemes 
that  have  been  suggested  to  replace  the  present  system,  and 
the  adoption  of  the  first  of  them  has  been  recommended  by 
a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons.  But  since  1855 
public  opinion  on  the  question  does  hot  appear  to  have 
advanced  much.  The  arguments  for  and  a;::ainst  a  chan^ 
are  numerous,  and  to  detail  them  would  be  to  fill  a 
moderate  volume.  The  principal  reason  for  making  the 
change  is  that  calculation  would  be  enormuusly  simplified, 
for  reduction  from  one  denominatinu  of  money  into  another 
could  always  be  performed  at  sight ;  and  Uie  compound 
rules,  as  fa^  as  money  is  concerned,  would  be  virtually 
abolished.  The  greatest  objections  to  the  change,  anoit 
from  the  difficulty  ox  getting  people  to  make  it,  v/hlch  is 
doubtless  much  exaggerated,  are  that  a  decimal  sysUm  does 
not  admit  to  a  sufficient  extent  of  binary  subdivision,  and 
that  it  does  not  admi^  of  tcrnaiy  subdivision  at  all  The 
third  part,  for  instance,  of  a  pound,  of  a  fiorin,  of  a  cent^ 
being  333^,  334, 3J  mils  respectivcij,  could  not  bo  exactly 
paid  in  decimal  currency,  while  there  is  no  difficulty  ia 
paying  the  third  part  of  a  pound,  or  of  a  shilling  by  our 
present  coinage.  Again,  the  J,  },  J  of  the  pounc^  Uie  ), 
\  of  the  fiorin,  and  the  4  of  the  cent  are  the  only  binaiy 
subdivisions  possible  wiu  the  decimal  coins  of  aooouni ; 
the  i,  I  i.  tV»  A.  A  of  the  pound,  and  the  J,  J,  J  of  the 
shilling  are  possible  at  present  Kotwithstaading  these 
drawbacks,  the  advantages  of  a  decimal  system  seem  cod- 
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ridanbtf  to  prtpondartU^  and  tlia  btrodnotioii  of  it  to  b»  ' 
maral]'  ft  quastion  of  tim& 

The  coioagt  oC  thg  Unitad  BUtM,  which  mi  mads 
laeiiMl  in  1786,  coniiats  of  Ihc  eagLa-lO  doUon,  the 
doUu  —  10  dimsa,  the  ditiie=10  cenU,  but  of  theae  de- 
nomiiudoiii  dolUn  and  ceota  ore  ^a  only  one*  conimonly 
naad.  In  Fnoca,  ihortif  mfter  the  great  I[eTo]utii>n,  • 
dacimal  ifitem  not  only  of  money,  but  uUo  of  veighta  and 
Dtaaaoiea,  waa  introduced.  Tbs  atandard  of  Tolne  ia  tha 
tnae=  100  eeotimea;  bnt  though  tha  only  coioa  are  frsuea, 
centimea,  apd  moltiplea  of  theae,  (he  nord  ton,  a  term 
faelungiiig  to  the  aupetaeJed  eoinaga,  ia  often  oeiid  to  denote 
the  SOth  pan  of  the  frano,  or  fi  centLmcs.  The  Belgian 
•ud  tha  Sniss  monetary  syetema  were  aaaimilated  to  that 
at  France  in  1833  and  1861 ;  and  in  186A  Fnac«,  Italy, 
Belgium,  «nd  BwitMrUnd,  bactuae  putiaa  to  a  treaty  for 
the  mainteofuee  of  *  common  lyitem.  Oermany,  within 
tha  last  few  yeara,  hai  effected  a  reform  of  her  currenej, 
the  mark,  whieh  correapouda  closely  to  ooi  ahilUog,  lieing 
—  10  groaehen  r>  100  pfennig!.  A  decimal  coinago  eiitti 
•ho  in  Roaaia,  where  Uio  mble  ••  100  kopecka ;  in  Holland, 
where  tha  guilder- 10  dubbeltjes-100  cenUi  and  in 
Portugal,  Wliere  the  milrei  -  1000  reia. 

B*»  OimrMiau  tm  Ot  BxfitdUvf  aid  FrnttaOaUt  <^ , 


m  DecLmftl  8^tem  of  Ctunago,  Au^ut  1B5B  ;  and.  the 

fBbUalioiu  ot  the  "Decinul  Aaoditioo."  (J.  &  H.} 

DEOinS  MUS.     See  Uub. 

DECLARATION  ia  en  action  at  law  wot  the  first  atep 
ig  pleading — the  lomuJ  itatemeut  of  the  matter  in  rospect 
of  which  the  defendant  sued.  It  wa»  divided  into  counta, 
in  each  of  which  a  specific  cauaa  of  action  waa  alleged,  but 
the  Ungnaga  oied  wai  cautiooa  and  grneral,  and  the  sama 
matter  might  be  the  aobj^t  of  asiecal  counta.  By  tha 
nnpler  form  of  pleading  established  by  the  JMicature  Act, 
18T3,  the  declaration  is  replaced  by  a  etatemeat  of  claim 
•etting  forth  the  simple  facts  on  which  the  plaintiff  replies. 

Steautorg  dttlarati'm.—hj  S  and  6  Will.  IV.  c  62 
(wjiich  waa  an  Act  to  make  proviuoDS  for  the  abolition  of 
uueeessary  oaths,  and  to  repeal  a  previous  Act  of  the 
■ame  sssaion  on  the  aame  subject)  variona  caaea  ate  specified 
in  which  a  declaration  shall  bs  substituted  for  au  aSdavit 
on  oath.  There  ia  a  general  clause  empowering  any  justice 
cf  the  peaca,  notary  public,  or  other  officer  now  by  law 
■uthoriiad  to  administer  an  oath,  to  take  and  receive  the 
declaration  of  any  person  voluntarily  makiag  the  same 
before  him  in  the  form  in  the  schedule  to  the  Act  anucied ; 
and  if  any  declaration  so  made  shall  be  false  or  nntnio  ia 
•nymaterial  pardcular,  the  person  wilfully  making  such  false 
declaration  bLuU  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  mi^iemeauoDr. 

DECLAHATIOX  OF  PARIS,  a  diplomatic  iuatromant  : 
or  protocol  signed  by  the  representatiTes  of  all  the  powtn 
present  at  the  Congress  of  Faria  is  1856,  and  subsequently 
accepted  as  a  binding  engagement  of  public  law  by  all  the 
otiiar  powers  (except  the  United  Btatea  of  America,  Spain, 
ted  Mexico),  for  the  porpoae  of  aettling  and  defining 
certain  rales  of  maritime  law,  in  time  of  war,  on  points  of 
great  moment  to  belligerent  and  neutral  statea — points,  il 
nuut  be  added,  upon  which  the  ancient  law  of  nations  had 
nadnallf  tindergoue  aome  changSi  and  on  which  great 
diflarancea  of  opinion  and  practice  prewled.  Tha  four 
pnmxitiona  a^eod  to  by  the  plenipotautiaiiee  were 
•fflMdi^  in  the  foUowiog  terma : — 

u  aboUihed. 

UD j'a  goodi,  with  tbs  nenitlon  ol 

).  Baotral  goois,  with  tht  uuption  of  eantnband  tt  war,  are 
not  lUbk  to  oiptDi*  imdn  u  ■nmy'i  lUg, 

t.  Bloslodes.  tn  onleT  to  bs  Undin^  latut  ba  eSHitiTe, — Uwtlstu 
atj,  mbitalaad  byafmce  nlMimt  iWUly  to  ptennt  acoesi  to  Uk 


By  moat  of  the  modem  writan  on  IntemiUonat  Imt 
theae  principles  an  n^acded  as  a  diatinct  gun  to  the  ttOM 
of  civiliaation,  international  jnstics,  eotcmeree,  and  peace. 
But  a  feeble  and  ineffectual  attempt  has  been  inade  to 
repudiate  these  new  mlea  of  maritime  law,  though  thaj 
receJTed  the  tacit  assent  of  Parliament,  and  have  bee« 
noted  upon  by  oil  nations  in  the  sii  wore  which  hare 
i>ccurred  since  I8GS,  indading  the  American  civil  war, 
oltbangb  the  United  States  had  not  concurred  in  the 
Declaiatiou.  Tha  Amenean  QoTemment  withheld  it* 
iiaaent,  not  because  it  objected  to  these  principles,  ba^ 
because  it  held  that  they  did  not  go  far  enou^  and 
[hat  they  ought  to  be  eztonded  to  secure  from  eaptora 
all  priTate  propert;  at  sea.  It  is  argued  by  the  opponenta 
of  tne  Declaration  that  the  British  envoy  at  Paris  exceeded 
bis  poweia;  ihtk  the  form  of  the  iostiomant  itself  ia 
declaratory,  but  not  binding  either  as  a  contract  or  a  legia- 
lative  act ;  that  it  is  not  oompeteot  to  a  coDgiess  to  chan^ 
the  rights  of  helligsrents  founded  aa  ancient  law  and 
usage ;  and  that  Qreat  Britain  oommitted  a  fatal  error  in 
renouncing  the  right  to  selie  enemy's  good*  in  neutral  ahipa 
md  to  equip  privateet& 

To  theae  aignmmta  it  is  aaid  in  reply  that  the  British 
envoy  at  Faria  had  full  powers  to  pledge  the  faith  of  the 
Crown,  with  the  eoncnnenoe  of  the  Cabinet,  and  that  if 
Parliament  diApproved  hi*  oondnct,  it  ought  to  hare  been 
piesaed  to  a  diviiion  at  the  time,  and  not  when  Oreak 


tnde  a 
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nentral,  foe  twenty  y  .       _ 

of  tha  Crown  to  fix  our  international  tetationa,  and  t 
determine  the  conditiona  of  maritime  warfarCL  The  moal 
fitting  and  binding  eipreasion  of  inteniational  law  (which 
cannot  assume  the  form  of  poaitiva  law  hj  sovereign  enact- 
ment) is  to  be  found  in  instnunenta  recording  in  aolemo 
form  the  conaent  of  all  civilized  nations.  On  the  ground 
ot  expediency,  It  ia  contended  by  the  supporters  of  tha 
Declaration  of  Fans,  that  Qreat  Britain  is,  of  all  counbiea 
in  the  world,  that  which  has  most  to  gain  by  it,  because  she 
is  not  only  the  greateat  naval  power,  but  the  power  whieh 
has  the  largest  number  of  merdiant  veaaela  and  the  largeat 
amomit  of  prbp^y  afloat  on  the  seas,  and  liable  to  attack. 
Tha  nrimory  advantage  of  the  Declaration  no  doabt 
itrala,  as  it  securea  to  them  a  larger  catryiug 
of  war,  and  sxempta  them  from  the  aeiinre  of 
enemy's  goods  in  nentral  ship*.  Hence,  if  a  belligerent 
were  now  to  violate  the  rales  of  the  Declaration,  he  wonid 
hsve\o  eocoonter  the  opposition  of  all  neutrsl  states,  and 
woold  speedily  find  them  arrayed  on  the  ude  of  the  enemy. 
But  in  the  event  of  war.  Great  Britain  is  the  state  most 
expnsed,  bj  reasun  of  the  magnitude  of  her  maritime  trade, 
to  the  depredations  ot  hostile  cmiieie  ;  the  injur?  done  is 
to  be  meaaured  by  the  amount  of  the  shipping  end  property 
exposed  to  it ;  and  a  single  cruiser  of  a  small  state  may 
cause  •tuormous  losaea  to  the  commerce  of  a  great  power,a« 
was  seen  in  the  American  civil  war.  Since  the  eslabliah- 
ment  of  a  general  aystem  of  railroads,  the  greater  part  <A 
tha  trade  of  «U  the  atates  cf  continental  Europe  c^  ba 
carried  on  by  land,  either  by  direct  communication  t* 
through  neutral  ports.  The  power  of  a  naval  state  to 
inflict  serious  injury  on  an  enemy  by  the  intentiption  of 
her  trade  ia  therefore  by  the  nature  of  things  greatly 
diminished,  and  the  taraa  remark  applies  to  commeroial 
blockades.  To  England  all  foreign  oommodltias  mull 
be  brooght  by  oaa,  and  England  la  more  dependent  than 
any  other  country  on  foreign  trade  for  the  raw  material 
of  her  maonfaeturea,  and  even  for  the  food  of  her  inhaU> 
tanta.  It  ia  therefore  the  paramoDtit  interest  of  England 
to  keep  open  all  the  channala  of  trade,  aa  much  aa  poadblav 
both  in  peace  and  war ;  and  injuriea  done  to  the  tr>de_  ot 
an  ancmy  are  often  equally  pr^udicdal  to  the  state  wUtb 
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which  lwT«  bMD  idranced  in  dtfcncs  of  ths  DBclanition 
of  Puis,  and  which  no  doabt  actuated  the  anthan  ol  it. 

A  {aQ  iceaast  cf  tb*  coatrcmnr  mil  bo  faanii  Id  th>  lUrd 
Toluuof  Sir  Robert  FhlUimarv'i  CojKjncntaria  va  InttntatioKd 
£aV|  wben  tlia  lenned  tatbor  mpporti  uid  idrocaUi  the  old 
ImditinB  of  tb*  CoBrt  of  Adminltj',  tnil  tlKinHtll'i  J^Ui  vid 
JMUt  «[  ^•■(rait  (lS;i|.  The  pmminlM  on  which  the  Decln- 
tiOQ  of  Fuil  la  buod  in  ezpliined  and  defended  in  an  article  In 
tba  SLMurfk  IUtuk,  No.  1M.  (H.  R.) 

DECLABATOB,  id  Scotch  U«,  i«  a  form  of  action  bj 
which  aome  light  of  property,  or  of  Mrritoda,  or  of  itatns, 
or  come  inferior  right  or  intarMt,  i*  MWgbt  to  b«  jndieially 
declared  (tea  Ball'a  Dietionarf  aad  Digtd  ijf  llie  Law  of 
SaHland.) 

DECBEE,  DECBEET,  ths  jndgment  of  a  court  6t 
jmtice,  and,  in  English  law,  more  partienlarly  the  judg- 
ment of  •  eoDit  of  oquity.  A  dserea  nin  ia  the  coDditiooiJ 
order  for  a  dinolutioQ  of  marriiige  nude  by  the  conrt  for 
diTorce  and  matrimonial  cauies,  which  will  be  made 
abeolnta  after  ais  months,  in  the  abeence  of  sofficiert  caoae 
ahown  to  the  contrary. 

DEOBETAU,  in  canon  law,  are  the  annren  unt  fiy 
tha  Pope  to  application*  made  to  him  as  head  of  tlie  chnrch, 
chiefly  bj  biehope,  bat  also  bj  eynodi,  and  even  private 
indindiuji,  for  gnidaiiee  id  csim  iii*(dring  points  of  doo- 
trina  or  diaoipline.  Id  lb*  early  d^  of  the  church  theee 
lepJM  caiie  to  be  circalalad  throoghont  the  rarioua 
diocesea,  and  fntnidied  pmeedenta  to  be  ohaerrcd  in 
anali^ona  orcumttancea.  From  the  4t]i  century  oDwarda 
tluy  formed  the  moitproliiio  aonrce  of  canon  law.  Decr»- 
tal*  (dtcr^ta  ctnutimta  dtatlalia,  rpiaoliw  deerdala,  or 
ahortly  dtatlalia,  or  dteielattt)  ought,  properly  epealung, 
to  be  diitingniahed,  on  the  one  hand  from  conetitntiona 
(eomlilvlioita  ponlificKi),  or  general  laws  enacted  by  ths 
Pope  nm  tpoult  without  referenee  to  aoy  particular  case, 
and  on  the  other  hand  from  Rocripta  {racTi/ita),  which 
apply  oiJy  to  apecial  drcumatancea  or  individually  and 
cocitilate  no  general  precedent  Bat  this  nomeodatun  ia 
not  strictly  obearred. 

For  hther  lD[«rmatiOB  m  art.  Cahob  Li4r,  in  «hicb  vflJ  aln 
tie  foand  ui  asconnt  at  tha  f-mhJnJtiin  or  Fititt  Dtcrtlait. 

DECUBIO,  aa  officer  in  the  Bodmo  cavalry,  com- 
Dianding  a  decuria,  wbich  waa  a  body  coniistiiig  of  ten  meD. 
There  were  certain  ptOTincial  magistrates  called  dacuriima 
wmmnpaUt,  who  had  the  same  position  and  powen  in  free 
and  coqMrate  tonus  as  the  senate  had  in  Borne.  Aa  the 
name  mipliea,  they  consisted  at  fitet  of  ten,  bat  in  later 
time*  the  number  was  often  u  many  as  a  hundred  ;  their 
duly  was  to  watch  over  the  intemta  of  their  fellow-dtizens, 
and  to  increaae  the  revennee  of  the  commonwealth.  Thair 
court  WM  called  curia  dtcvriawm,  and  mj'jior  Koaliu  ;  and 
their  decrees,  called  dtcroa  decvrioitum,  were  marked  with 
D.  D.  at  the  top.  They  generatly  atylsd  themselvca 
eintatim  patra  curialft,  and  honorali  municipiomiri  tma- 
tora.  They  were  elected  with  the  same  ceremoiliea  aa 
the  BoDiaaeenatbrs,  and  they  required  to  be  at  least  tweuty 
five  yeara  of  age,  and  to  be  posMssed  of  a  certain  fiied 
income.     The  election  toolc  place  on  the  kaleoda  of  March. 

DEE,  Jons  (1S2'--1608J,  a  mithcmatidan  and  astrolo- 
ger, wa*  bom  ia  July  1537,  in  London,  where  hit  father 
was  a  wealthy  vintner.  In  1542  he  was  sent  to  St  John's 
College,  Cambridge,  After  five  yeota'  close  application  to 
Dlalhematical  studies,  perticularly  astronomy,  he  want  to 
Holland,  in  order  to  visit  several  eminent  Continental 
■lathemsticians.  Having  remained  abroad  nearly  a  year. 
ha  returned  to  Cambridge,  and  was  elected  a  fellow  of 
Trinity  College,  then  fint  erected  by  King  Henry  Till 
Is  1548  he  took  tha  degree  of  master  of  arte  ;  but  in  the 
Mm*  year  he  found  it  necessaiy  to  leave  England  on 
aaeouat  u(  the  RotirlcioDa  enlertained  of  hi*  being  a  eoqjarot. 


which  were  flnt  ouited  by  a  piaea  of  uaddnetf  ,  ii  tta 
Iretit  of  .Aristophanea,  he  exhibited  to  tha  tmrvani^,  i» 
preeenting  the  acsrabKos  flying  m  to  Jnpitsr,  with  a  nan 
and^  baaket  oF  viotnals  on  its  bock.  On  leaving  ^"gltnl 
he  went  first  to  the  nnivenity  of  Louvain,  whae  ha  resided 
abont  two  years,  and  then  to  the  coU^e  of  n>"""n,  whna 
he  read  lectoras  on  Euclid's  EUmeMt  widi  great  i^ama 
On  his  ntam  to  England  in  1561  King  Edward  -—•g—^ 
him  n  pension  of  100  crown*,  which  hp  aftarmid* 
eichaoged  tor  the  rectory  of  Upton-upoD.SevenL  Boos 
after  the  accession  of  Mary,  he  waa  acenaed  of  luicig  eo- 
chantmente  against  the  queen's  life ;  but  after  a  tedioo* 
confinement,  ha  obtained  his  hberty  in  1006,  \ij  an  ordai 
of  council. 

When  Eliabeth  ascended  the  throne.  Dee  was  aakad  by 
Lord  Dudley  to  name  a  propitious  day  for  the  coronatian. 
On  this  occasion  he  waa  Introduesd  to  the  queen,  wlio  todk 
leiuns  in  the  mystical  interpretation  of  his  writinga,  and 
made  him  great  promises,  which,  however,  were  never  fnl- 
Cllled.  In  15S4  he  again  visited  the  Continent,  in  order  le 
present  a  book  which  he  had  dedicated  to  the  Empsnr 
Maximilian.  He  retoned  to  England  in  the  same  ytar; 
but  in  1571  we  find  him  in'Lonaine,  whither  two  phyMciin 
were  sent  by  the  queen  to  bis  relief  in  a  dingeraes  iUocK 
EUving  oocemore  returned  to  bis  native  coantry,he  letlled 
at  Mortlake,  ia  Sutrey,  where  he  continued  hi*  atudiei  with 
unremitting  ardour,  and  made  a  collection  of  curiona  books 
and  mandscripts,  and  a  variety  of  inatromenta,  most  of 
which  were  destroyed  by  the  mob  during  Lit  absence  ca 
account  of  his  suppoied  familiarity  wiui  the  deviL  la 
1078  Des  waa  sent  abroad  to  consult  with  Qeman 
physicians  and  aatrolbgcrs  in  regard  to  tlia  illnea*  of  tha 
queen.  On  bis  return  to  England,  he  wu  employed  ia 
invest!  gatiug  the  title  of  tha  Cruwn  to  the  oountries 
recently  discovered  by  British  subjects,  and  in  funiLshing 
geograpbicsl  descriptions.  Two  Isjge  tolls  containing  tha 
desired  informatioQ,  which  he  presented  to  the  qneen,  are 
still  preserved  in  the  Cottooian  Library,  A  learned  treotin 
on  the  leformation  of  the  calendar,  written  by  him  tbotit 
the  tame  lime,  i*  still  preserved  in  tha  A«hmolean  Idbnt^ 
at  Oxford. 

From  tbii  period  the  philosophical  reaaarchea  of  Dee 
were  concerned  entirely  with  the  psenda-scianee  cf 
necromancy.     In  1081  he  became  acquainted  with  Edward 

I  Kelly,  an  apothecary  who  professed  to  have  discovered  the 
philosopher's  stone,  and  by  whose  assistance  he  peifotmed 
various  incantations,  and  maintained  a  freqnent  luwnary 
intercourse  with  npirits.'  Shortly  after,  Kelly  and  Die 
were  introduced  to  a  PoUsh  nobleman,  Albert  Ijak^ 
palatine  of  Siradia  (Sioradz),  devoted  to  the  samepumil^ 
who  persuaded  the  twn  friends  to  accompany  him  to  his 
native  countiy.  They  embarked  for  Holland  in  Saptemhv 
1&S3,  and  arrived  at  Laski's  place  of  rcsideDce  in 
February  following.     They  lived  for  some  years  in  Folmd 

'  and  Eobemia  in  alternate  wealth  and  poverty,  acoordhif 

j  to  the  credulity  or  acepticiim  of  those  before  when  diiT 
exhibited.     They  professed  to  raise  spirits  by  iocantatioB, 

I  Kelly  dictated  thsir  utterances  t«  Dee,  who  wnte  than 

j  down  nnd  interpreted  them. 

Dee,  having  at  length  quarrelled  with  faia  oompank^ 
quitted  Bohemia  and  returned  to  England,  wfaeta  M  WM 

!  ma8e  chancellor  of  St  Fad's  Cathedral  in  1091,  aad  wudsa 
of  Manchester  College  in  1590.  He  afterwiids  ittniMd 
to  his  boose  at  Mortloke,  where  be  died  in  1608,  at  <!■ 

.  age  of  eighty-one. 
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ydnu  auitlioi,  LMudotu  1B73.    Tlie  cat.ilogne  of  lil«  printed 
lUiahed  world  is  to  l*e  fouud  in  Uis  Oomp^iout  Mtkionca, 


pabliahc ^^  ^^„.    „.^^  ^^^^^ 

«■   veil  u  in  )di  letter  to  Arcbbijihop  VrK%ft,'"to' which' tte 

veacier  ia  refemtd.    A  miintu^'ript  of  Dee  a.  relating  what  pasaed  fur 

-maaaxj  jeara  between  hiu  anil  aome  apirits.  waa  edited  by  Ileric  Cos- 

Aobon  and  paldiidied  in  1660.     Th$  JhrivaU  JHmy  of  Df  John  Dm, 

mrtd  th*  Cataiogiu  of  hia  Library  qf  MnwueripU,  edited  by  J.  0. 

UalllweU,  waa  pnbliahed  by  the  Camden  Society  in  1842. 

DEED  is  a  coutract  in  writiug,  tealed  and  delivered  by 
the  party  bocmd  to  the  |)aity  benefited.     Contracts  or 
obligations  under  seal  are  (^led  in  English  law  specialties^ 
and  down  to  a  recent  date  they  took  precedence  in  pay- 
ment 0T%r  nmpU  contracts,    whether  written   or    not 
WntiDfr  sealing,  and  deliyery  are  all  essential  to  a  deed. 
The  lignatare  of  the  party  charged  is  not  material,  and  the 
deed  ii  not  Toid  for  want  of  a  date.    Deliyery,  it  is  hdd, 
1UJ  be  complete  without  the  actual  handing  over  of  the 
deed*;  it  is  sufficient  if  the  act  of  sealing  were  accompanied 
bj  words  or  acts^pgnifying  that  the  deed  was  intended  to 
be  presently  binding ;  and  delivery  to  a  third  person  for 
tbe  use  of  the  party  benefited  will  be  sufficient.     On  the 
cUier  hsaJ,  tlie  deed  may  be  handed  over  to  a  third  person 
u  la  ttcrow  (Sa-ii),  in  which  case  it  will  not  take  effect  as 
t  deed  nntil  certain  conditions  are  performed.    Such  ecn- 
ditioiial  delivery  may  be  inferred  from  the  circumstances 
tttetuliog  the  transaction,  although  the  conditions  be  not 
txpreand  in  words.     A  deed  indented,  or  indenture  (so 
:>Bed  because  written  in  counteqtarts  on  the  same  sheet  of 
pttckmept,  separated  by   cutting  a  wavy  line  between 
^),  is  between  two  or  more  i>art)es  who    contract 
■DtittUj.    The  actual  indentation  is  not  now  necesnary  to 
fB  iodeotnre.     A  deed-poll  (without  indentation)  is  a  deed 
ia  which  one  party  binds  himself  without  reference  to  any 
conetpooding  obligations  undertaken  by  another  party. 
See  (isTRACT. 

DEER  (Cereidce),  a  family  of  Huminant  Artiodactyle 
|||tBiinsls,  distinguished  by  the  possession  of  deciduous 
l>||V)chijig  hornn  or  antlers,  and  by  the  presence  of  spots  on 
«  yonng.  The  anller8.are  borne  by  the  frontal  bone,  and 
P»tt»lly  begin  to  appear  towards  the  end  of  spring.  At 
^  aesson  there  is  a  marked  determination  of  blood  to  the 
■eui,  the  vessels  surrounding  the  frontal  emiuences  become 
^porarily  enbirged,  and  Uie  budding  horn  grows  with 
ftanrelloQs  rapidi^,  the  antlers  of  a  fnU-grotni  stag  being 
{"Ddoced  in  ten  weeks.  At  first  the  horns  are  soft, 
ll^i^,  and  highly  sensitive,  and  are  covered  with  a 
wltttte  hairy  integument  known  as  the  "  velvet,"  amply 
Mded  with  blood-vessels.  On  attaining  their  full 
povth  the  "  burr,"  consisting  of  a  ring  of  osseous  tubercles 
it  the  base  of  the  horn,  is  formed,  and  this  by  pressing 
«pon,  graduaUy  cuts  off  the  blood-vessels  which  supply 
■Btriment  to  the  antlers.  The  velvety  covering  then 
begios  to  shrivel  and  to  peel  off,  its  disappearance  being 
m^fA  by  the  deer  rubbing  its  antlers  against  trees  and 
'ocb;  while  the  grooves;  which  are  seen  to  furrow  the  now 
S^torface,  mark  the  place  of  the  former  blood-vessels. 
With  the  single  exceptbn  of  the  reindeer,  antlers  are  con- 
fioed  to  the  male  sex,  aid  are  fully  developed  at  the  com- 
^{Qcsment  of  the  rutting  season,  when  they  are  brought 
Bito  BM  as  offensive  weapons  in  the  sanguinary  fights 
between  the  .males  for  possession  of  the  females.  TV'hen 
tbe  leaaon  of  love  is  over  they  are  shed,  reappearing,  how- 
<^,  ia  the  following  spring,  and  continuing  to  grow  larger 
nd  heavier  until  the  deer  attains  its  fall  growtli.  Whether 
the  deer  inhabiting  the  warmer  regions  of  the  earth  shed 
their  aatlfrs  every  year  has  been  a  matter  of  considerable 
diipiite,  but  in  a  recent  work  (Highlands  of  Central  India) 
^fnpk  states  that  he  has  convinced  himself,  from  repeated 
tb^rrationa^  that  in  Indian  deer  this 'operation  does  not 
^  phoe  annually.  In  castrated  animals  the  antlers 
*th«  cease  to  appear  or  are  merely  rudimentary,  while 
(■T  aflnence    w&tever    which    cUsturbB    tho    ireneral  : 
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system  seems  detrimental  to  their  growth,  as  waa 
observed  in  a  case  quoted  by  Darwin,  where  tlie 
antlers  of  a  Wapiti  jicer,  formed  during  a  voyage  ir.»m 
America,  were  singularly  stunted,  although  the  tame 
individual  afterwards,  when  iiving  under  normal  condi- 
tions, produced  perfect  horns.  iSitots  are  common  to  the 
young  of  so  many  species  of  deer  thai  their  presence  may 
fairiy  be  regarded  as  a  family  character.  TbesA  spots 
persist  through  life  in  such  forms  as  the  Axis,  or  Spotted 
Deer  (Axis  maeidiUu)^  but  in  the  majority  of  species  Uiey 
altogether  disappear  in  the  adult  form.  Darwin  couDideid 
that  in  all  such  cases  the  old  have  had  their  cobnr 
changed  in  the  course  of  time,  while  the  young  have 
remained  but  little  altered,  and  this  he  holds  has  been 
effected  **  through  the  principle  of  inheritance  at  corre- 
sponding ages."  The  lachrymal  sinus,  or  "  tearpit,"  is 
present  in  most  species  of  deer.  This  consists  of  a  cavity 
beneath  each  eye,  capable  of  being  opened  at  pleasure,  in 
which  a  waxy  substance  of  a  disagreeu)le  odour  is  secreted, 
the  purpose  of  which  is  not  yet  clearly^'ascertained.  '*  The 
big  round  tean  "  which  the  contemplative  Jacques  watched, 
as  they 

*'  Conrsed  one  another  doTni  Ids  innocent  noao 
In  piteoos  oliase," 

is  Shakespeare's  interpretation  of  the  appearance  presented 
by  the  motion  of  the  gUsteniug  edges  of  the  tearpits  in  the 
stag.  The  deer  family  comprises!  8  genera  and  52  species, 
distributed  over  all  the  great  regions  of  the  earth  exCbpt 
the  Ethiopian,  and  living  under  the  most  diverse  climatic 
conditions.  Their  total  absence  from  Africa  south  of  the 
Sahara  maybe  due, as  A.  R.  Wallace  (Geographical  Distri- 
bution of  Auimals)  contends,  to  the  presence  in  the  past,  as 
now,  of  a  great  belt  of  dry  and  desert  country  effectually 
preventing  the  immigration  from  Europe  iuio  Africa  of 
such  a  forest-frequenting  group  as  the  doer,  while  favour- 
ing the  introduction  of  antelopes,  which  attain  their 
greatest  development  in  that  region.  They  are  also  absent 
from  Australia,  although  present  in  the  Auslro-Molajmu 
region.  The  following  are  some  of  the  more  remarkable 
species. 

The  Bed  Deer  or  Stag  (Cervus  daphus),  the  largest  of 
the  British  deer,  is  a  native  of  the  temperate  regions  of 
Europe  and  Northern  Asia,  inhabiting  deziso  forests,  or  fre- 
quenting moors  and  barren  hill-sides  as  in  Scotknd.  In 
England,  where  in  feudal  times  it  was  protected  by  forest 
laws,  which  set  greater  value  on  the  life  of  a  stag  than  on 
that  of  a  man,  it  was  formerly  abundant  in  all  the  royal 
forests.  It  is  now  almoBt  extinct  in  that  country,  as.well 
as  in  Ireland,  in  the  wild  state.  In  Scotland  considerable 
herds  are  still  to  be  found  iu  the  Qiglilands,  and  in  several 
of  the  Western  Isles,  aUhough,  owing  probably  to  the 
diminished  extent  of  their  feeding  grounds,  to  the  breeding 
in  and  in  which  takes  place,  and  to  the  anxiety  of  deer 
stalkers  to  secure  the  finest  heads,  the  species  is  believed 
to  be  degenerating.  The  finest  specimens  iu  this  country 
are  found  iu  the  deer  forests  of  SutherlaudsLire,  but  these 
are  inferior  in  size  to  those  still  obtained  m  the  cast  of 
Europe.  The  antlers  of  the  Stag  are  rounded,  and  bear 
three  "  tines,"  or  branches,  and  a  crown  consisting  of  three  or 
more  points.  The  points  increase  in  number  with  the  age 
of  the  creature,  and  when  1 2  are  present  it  is  known  in  Scot- 
land as  a  "royal  stag.'*  Tliis  number,  however,  is  sometimes 
exceeded,  as  in  the  case  of  a  pair  of  antlers,  weighing  74  lb, 
from  a  stag  killed  in  Transylvania,  which  had  45  points. 
The  antlers  during  the  second  year  consist  of  a  simple  un- 
branched  stem,  to  which  a  tine  or  branch  is  added  in  each  suo> 
ceedingyear,  until  the  normal  development  is  attained,  after 
which  thoir  growth  is  somewhat  irregular.  The  Bed  Deer  ia 
gregarious,  Uie  females  and  calves  herding  together  apart 
from  the  males  except  at  the  rutting  season,  which  begins 
i^out  the  end  of  September  end  lasts  for  thre«  wwks.    Dur- 
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log  thia  tiina  Ui6  malee  go  in  AMurcb  of  tlie  XemaleSy  and  are 
exceedingly  fierce  and  dangerous.  The  period  of  gestation 
extends  a  few  daja  beyond  eight  months,  and  the  hind 
luualiy  produces  a  single  calf.  The  stag  is  remarkably 
shy  and  wary,  and  its  sense  of  smell  is  exceedingly  acute. 
In  former  times  it  was  hunted  with  horse»  hound,  and 
horn,  and  such  is  still  the  practice  in  Devonshire  and  in 
Ireland,  but  in  Scotland  the  old  method  has  been 
superseded  by  '*  stalldng."  A  full  grown  stsg  stands  about 
4  feet  high  at  the  shoulders ;  its  fur  in  summer  is  of  a 
reddish-brown  colour  with  a  yellowish-white  patch  on  the 
buttocks,  in  winter  the  for  is  much  thicker  and  of  a 
grayish  brown. 

The  Wapiti  Deer  {Cei-vus  eanadenm)  may  be  regarded  as 
the  representatiTe  of  the  stag  in  North  America.  It  stands, 
however,  a  foot  higher,  and  bears  conespondingly.  heavier 
antlers.  It  occurs  chiefly  in  Canada,  where  it  feeds  on 
ffrass  and  the  young  shoots  of  the  willow  and  poplar.  It 
has  gained  the  reputation  of  being  the  most  stupid  of  the 
cervine  family,  but  this  may  have  partly  arisen  from  the 
peculiar  noise  it  makes,  corresponding  to  the  "  belling  "  of 
the  stag,  but  in  its  case  resembling  very  much  the  braying 
of  an  ass.  Its  flesh  is  coarbs,  and  is  held  in  little  estimation 
by  the  Indians,  owing  to  the  excessive  hanlnees  of  the  fat 
It  thrives  well  in  Britain,  and  would  probably  have  been 
introduced  had  its  venison  been  better. 

The  Fallow  Deer  (Dattia  vufyarit),  a  species  semi- 
domesticated  in  Britain,  where  it  forms  a  principal 
ornament  in  parks,  still  occurs  wild  in  Western  Asia,  North 
Africa,  and  Sardinia,  and  in  prehistoric  times  appears  to 
have  abounded  throughout  Northern  and  Central  Europe. 
It  stands  3  feet  high  at  the  shoulders,  and  its  Antlers, 
which  are  Cylindrical  at  the  base,  become  palmated  towards 
the  extremity,  the  palmation  showing  itself  in  the  third 
year,  and  the  antlers  reaching  their  full  growth  in  the 
sixth.  The  fur  is  of  a  yellowish-brown  colour  (whence  the 
name  "  fallow  "),  marked  with  white  spots ;  there  is,  how- 
ever, a  uniformly  brown  variety  found  in  Britain,  and  said 
to  have  been  brought  by  James  I.  from  Norway  on  account 
of  its  hardiness.  The  two  varieties  are  Raid  by  Darwin  to 
have  been  long  kept  together  in  the  Forest  of  Dean,  but 
have  never  been  known  to  mingle.  The  bucks  and  does 
hve  apart  except  during  the  pairing  season,  and  the  doe 
produces  one  or  two,  and  aometimes  three  fawns  at  a  birth. 
They  are  exceedingly  fond  of  music,  and  a  herd  of  twenty 
bucks  were,  it  is  said,  brought  from  Yorkshire  to  Hampton 
Court,  led  by  music  from  a  bagpipe  and  violin.  Tbey  feed 
on  herbage,  and  are  particularly  fuud  of  horse  chestnuts, 
which  the  males  eudeavour  to  procure  by  btriking  at  the 
branches  with  their  antlers. 

The  Roe  Deer  {Caprcolus  ca/n-a)  i»  tbe  sujalltst  of  the 
British  Cfrt'ic/<7,  a  full-grown  buck  standing  not  moie  tbau 
26  inches  hiirli  at  the  shoulders.  The  antlers  an?  shott 
upright,  and  deeply  furrgwed,  and  difler  from  thobe  of  tbe 
preceding  species  in  the  absence  of  a  basal  *'  tine."  TLi* 
horns,  in  this,  aS  well  as  in  the  other  members  of  the  deer 
family,  are  lar^ly  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  haudleb 
for  cutlery,  and  the  panngs  from  theso  were  formerly  uncJ 
in  the  prviiaratiou  of  ammouia,  hence  tbe  name  hArtohoiu 
atill  applied  to  that  substance.  The  Roe^Deer  iubdbiui 
southern  auri  temperate  Europe  as  far  eoHt  as  Sjrria,  wLero 
it  frequents  woods,  preferring  such  as  have  a  large  growti* 
of  underwood,  and  are  in  the  'neighbourhood  of  cdti- 
vated  ground.  This  it  viaiin  in  the  evening  in  sem'cL  of 
food ,  and  where  roes  are  numerous,  the  damage  dout  to 
growittg  crojii  lA  coobideraUe.  [u  going  to  and  from  tUeii 
feeding  groundi  they  invariably  follow  the  same  track  ani 
the  spcrt-^man  takes  advantage  of  this  habit  to  wuylay 
thrm.  In  hunting  the  roe  the  woods  are  driven  by 
beittra,  and  they  are  shot  down,  as  they  speed  along  the 
accttitoaied  pctiis,  by  the  ambushed  honter.     The  species 


Was  until  recently  snppoaed  to  be  monog&moii%  pairiog  ia 
December,  and  the  period  of  gestation  <mly  extending  over 
tr9  months.  This  supposition  arose  from  the  fact  that  the 
foetus  in  the  doe  was  never  found  till  Jannaiy,  and  that 
then  it  was  but  slightly  developed,  although  tho  aexea  were 
known  to  seek  the  society  of  each  other  in  July  and 
August  From  the  investigationa  of  Prafesaor  Biachoff  of 
Giessen  it  appears  that  the  tone  mtting  seaaon  of  the  Roe 
Deer  is  in  July  and  August ;  but  that  tbe  ovum  tiea 
dormant  until  December,  when  it  begins  to  develop  in  the 
normal  way ;  the  period  of  gestation  is  thus  extended  to 
nearly  nine  months.  It  was  formerly  abundant  in  all  the 
wooded  parts  of  Qreat  Britain,  but  was  gradually  driven 
out,  antU  in  Pennant's  time  it  did  not  oocor  soath  of 
Perthshire.  Since  then  the  increase  of  (Hantations  ^s  led 
to  its  partial  restoration  in  the  sonUi  of  Scotland  and  iioKth 
of  England.  It  takes  readily  to  the  ws^,  and  baa  bees 
Imown  to  swim  acroiA  loehs  more  than  half  a  mila  in 
breadth. 

The  Elk  or  Moose  Deer  {AleesmalMi)  is  die  largest  of 
living  CervidcB,  its  shoulders  being  higher  than  thoae  of  the 
horse.  Its  head  measures  2  feet  in  length,  and  its  antlera, 
which  are  broadly  palmated,  often  weigh  from  50  to  60 
lb;  tiie  neck  ia  consequently  short  and  stottt  Itisoo'vend 
with  a  thick  coarse  fur  of  a  brownish  colour,  longest  on  the 
neck  and  throat  Its  legs  are  long,  and  It  is  thus  tinshle 
to  feed  dose  to  tho  ground— for  which  reason  it  browses  on 
the  tops  of  low  pl^ts,  the  leavea  of  trees,  and  the  tender 
ahouts  of  the  willow  and  birch.  Its  antleis  attain  their 
full  length  by  the  fifth  year,  but  in  after  years  they  inoeaas 
in  breadth  and  in  the  number  of  branches^  until  foorteen 
of  these  are  produced.  Although  spending  a  large  part  ol 
their  lives  in  forests  they  do  not  appear  to  snfEer  mnch  iar 
convenience  from  the  great  expanse  of  their  autlexa.  In 
making  their  way  among  trees,  the' horns  are 


horizontally  to  prevent  entanglement  with  the  bimncbsi^ 
and  so  skilful  is  the  elk  that  **  he  will  not  break  or  touch 
a  dead  twig  when  walking  quietly."  His  usual  pace, 
according  to  Lloyd  {Field  Sporta),  ia  a  shambling  teot ;  hot 
when  frightened  he  goes  at  a  tremendous  gallop.  The  elk 
is  a  shy  and  timorous  creature,  fleeing  at  tne  ai^t  of  man. 
This  timidity,  however,  forsakes  the  male  at  the  mtting 
season,  and  he  will  then  attack  whatever  animal  comae  in 
his  way.  The  antlers  and  hoo£s  are  his  principal  weapons^ 
and  with  a  single  blow  from  the  latter  he  haa  been  known 
to  kill  a  wolf.  In  North  America  the  moose  is  tormented 
in  the  hot  season  by  mosquitoes,  and  it  ia  when  rendered 
furious  by  the  attacks  of  Uiose  insects  that  it  pan  be  most 
readily  'approached.  The  female  seldom  gives  birth  to 
more  than  two  fawns,  and  with  these  she  retires  into  the 
deepest  recesses  of  the  forest,  the  young  remaining  with 
her  till  their  third  year.  The  elk  ranges  over  tho  whole 
of  Northern  Europe  and  Asia,  as  far  south  aa  East  Prussia, 
the  Caucasus,  and  North  China,  and  over  North  America 
fiom  the  New  England  States  westward  t#  British 
Columbia.  It  was  formerly  common  in  tho  forests  of 
Gei^uy  and  France,  and  is  still  found  in  Pome  parts  of 
Sweden  and  Norway,  where  it  is  Arictly  protected.  The 
elk,  according  to  Lloyd,  is  easily  domesticated*  ani  was  at 
one  time  employed  in  Sweden  in  drawing  aledgea.  During 
wiiiter  it  is  freqtiently  seen  alone,  but  in  summer  and 
sutumu  it  may  be  met  with  in  small  herds.  In  snmiiwr 
also  it  frequents  morasses  and  low  grounds,  and  takes 
readily  to  the  water ;  in  winter  it  retiree  to  the  shelter  of 
the  forests,  where  alone  it  can  find  suitable  sustenance.  Hi 
flobh  bi  considered  excellent,  and  its  tongue  and  nose  are 
regarded  as  delicacies. 

The  Reindeer  (Tarandui  rangtfgr)^  the  only  domerticstsd 
species  of  deer,  nas  a  range  somewhat  similsr  to  the  elk^ 
extending  over  the  entire  boreal  region  of  both  hemisphsfei^ 
from  Greenland  and  Spitsbergen  in  the  north  to  New 
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fttfliwSek  in  Cbd  soalL  There  ere  eereral  well-marked 
fsiiHie  difleiiiig^  gnatly  in  eize,  and  in  the  form  of  the 
a&tki-4he  largest  forms  occurring  farthest  north  ;  while 
hj  mmj  writers  the  American  reindeer,  which  has  never 
htsu  domesticated,  is  regarded  as  a  distinct  species.  The 
intlen,  which  are  long  and  branching,  and  considerably 
pilmated,  are  present  in  both  sexes,  although  in  the  female 
they  are  more  slender  and  leas  branched  than  in  the  moles. 
In  Um  latter  they  appear  at  a  much  earlier  age  than  in  any 
other  spedes  of  deer,  and  Darwin  conjectures  that  in 
thb  dieunstance  a  key  to  their  exceptional  appearance  in 
the  female  may  be  fotmd.  The  reindeer  has  long  been 
domesticated  in  Scandinavia,  and  is  of  indispensable  import- 
aaee  to  the  Lapland  race,  to  whom  it  serves  at  once  as  a 
lohititate  for  the  horse,  cow,  sheep,  and  goat  As  a  beast 
of  burden  it  la-  capable  of  drawing  a  weight  of  300  lb,  while 
ill  fleetness  and  endurance  are  still  more  remarkable. 
Bimessed  to  a  sledge  it  will  travel  without  difficulty  100 
BuleB  s  day  over  the  frozen  snow,  its  broad  and  deeply 
deft  hoob  being  admirably  adapted  for  travelling  over  such 
a  rarfioe.  During  summer-  the  Lapland  reindeer  feeds 
cUefly  on  the  young  shoots  of  the  willow  and  birch ;  and 
SI  It  this  season  migration  to  the  coast  seems  necessary  to 
the  veil-being  of  the  species,  the  Laplander,  with  his  family 
and  herds,  sojourns  for  several  months  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  sea.  In  winter  its  food  consists  chiefly  of  the 
reindeer  moss  and  other  lichens,  which  it  makes  use  of  its 
Imo&  in  seeking  for  beneath  the  snow.    The  wild  reindeer 

Cto  a  much  greater  size  than  the  tame  breed,  but  in 
^era  Europe  the  former  are  being  gradually  reduced 
ihioDgh  the  natives  entrapping  and  domesticating  them. 
Ihi  time  breed  found  in  Northern  Asia  is  much  larger 
^  the  Lapland  form,  and  is  there  used  to  ride  on.    There 
>n  two  distinct  varieties  of  the  American  reindeer — the 
Buren  Ground  Caribou,  and  the  Woodland  Caribou.     The 
former,  which  is  the  la^r  and  more  widely  distributed  of 
^  tvo^  frequents  in  summer  the  shores  of  the  Arctic  Sea, 
Ktizin^  to  tiie  woods  in  autumn  to  feed  on  the  tree  end 
other  fichena.     The  latter  occupies  a  very  limited  tract 
of  woodland  country,  and,   unlike  the  Barren  Ground 
fonn,  migrates  southward  in  spring     The  American  rein- 
daen  travel  in  great  herds,  and  bemg  both  unsuspicious 
ind  corioos  they  fall  ready  victims  to  the  bow  and  arrow 
or  the  cunning  snare  of  the  Indian,  to  whom  their  carcases 
^  the  chief  source  of  food,  clothing,  tents,  and  tools. 
Itemiins  of  the  reindeer  are  found  in  caves  end  other  Post- 
l^ooene  deposits  as  far  south  as  the  south  of  France,  this 
Iwroil  species  having  been  enabled  to  spread  over  Southern 
Europe,  owing  to  the  access  of  cold  during  the  glacial  period. 
It  appears  to  have  continued  to  exist  in  Scotland  down 
trea  to  the  12th  century. 

The  MuDtjac  (Cenmltts  vaginalis)  has  its  two  pronged 
horos  placed  on  permanent  bony  pedest&ls  3  inches  in 
length,  and  the  male  is  further  furnished  with  long  canines 
in  the  upper  jaw.  It  is  a  native  of  Java,  where  it  may 
occasionally  be  seen  in  the  inclosures  of  Europeans,  but, 
according  to  Dr  Horsfield,  it  is  impatient  of  confinement^ 
and  not  fit  for  the  same  degree  of  domestication  as  the 
stag.  Its  flesh  forms  excellent  venison.  There  are  four 
qpedes  of  muntjacs  inhabiting  the  forest  districts  from 
India  to  China,  and  southward  to  Java  and  the  Philippine 
lakndsL 

The  Husk  Deer  (Jfotehus  motchi/ertu)  differs  from  the 
trae  deer  in  the  absence  qf  horns,  and  in  the  presence  of 
Iha  musk-bag,  and  is  now  usually  regarded  as  the  type  of 
a  distinct  family — AfotehicUe.  The  young,  however,  are 
spotted  aa  in  the  Cervida,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  the 
diftnoees  already  mentioned  are  suffident  to  warrant  its 
mfmntitm  from  tiie  other  deer.  Canine  teeth  are  present 
k  tb«  upper  and  lower  jaws  of  both  sexes,  those  in  the 


upper  jaw  of  the  jnale  bttng  longest  It  is  a  native  of  tha 
highlands  of  Central  Asia  from  the  Himalayas  to  Pekin|^ 
being  found  at  an  elevation  of  8000  feet,  and  in  its  habit 
resembling  such  mountain  species  as  the  chamois.  It  is 
exceedingly  shy  and  difficult  of  approach,  and  is  hunted 
solely  for  its  musk — an  unctuous  brown  secretion,  posses- 
sing a  most  penetrating  and  enduring  odour,  extremely 
disagreeable  when  present  in  large  quantities,  but  forming 
a  pleasant  perfume  when  used  Sparingly,  ^e  substance 
is  contained  in  a  bag,  almost  the  size  of  a  hen's  eeg; 
situated  on  the  abdomen,  and  secreted  in  greatest  quantity 
during  the  rutting  season.  Tho  himten  cut  off  the  bag,  tind 
close  the  openbg,  and  after  drying,  it  is  ready  for  sale. 

Fossil  Deer, — Remains  of  many  extinct  species  of  deer 
belonging  to  existing  genera  have  been  found  in  Poet- 
Pliocene  and  other  recent  deposits ;  while  the  remains  of 
extinct  genera  occur  in  boUi  hemispheres,  but  do  not 
extond  further  back  than  the  Upper  Miocene.  The  deer 
family,  so  far  as  yet  discovered,  is  thus  of  comparatively 
recent  origin,  and  is  probably,  as  Mr  Wallfiee  suggests, 
an  Old  World  group,  which  during  the  Miocene  period 
passed  to  North  America  and  subsequently  to  the  southern 
continent  The  best  preserved  species  of  fossil  deer  is  the 
gigantic  Irish  Elk  (Cervus  megaceros).  It  is  not  a  true  elk, 
but  is  intermediate  between  the  fallow  deer  and  reindeer, 
and  is  found  in  great  abundance  and  perfection  in  the  lake 
deposits  of  Ireland.  It  occurs  also  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  in 
S<^tland,  and  in  some  of  the  English  caverns.  The  antlers 
of  a  specimen  of  this  species  in  Dublin  weigh  about  80  &>, 
and  their  span  is  twice  that  of  the  living  elk.  It  appears 
to  have  been  contemporaneous  with  the  extinct  mammoth 
and  rhinoceros,  but  it  is  still  doubtful  whether  it  co-existed 
with  man.  In  Kent's  Hole,  near  Torquay,  the  base  of  an 
antler,  partly  gnawed,  was  found  ;  and  tlds,  according  to 
Owen,  probably  belonged  to  the  most  gigantic  of  our 
English  cervine  animals.  (J.  oi.) 

DEFAMATION,  saying  or  writing  something  of  another, 
calculated  to  injure  his  reputation  or  expose  hun  to  public 
hatred,  contempt,  and  ridicule.    See  lissL  and  Slander. 

DEFENDER  OF  THE  FAITH  {Fidei  J)t/€n9or),  a 
peculiar  title  belonging  to  the  sovereign  of  England,  in 
the  same  way  that  CcUholieus  belongs  to  the  king  of  Spain, 
and  Ckristianissimus  to  the  king  of  France.  Although 
certain  charters  have  been  appealed  to  in  proof  of  aa  earlier 
use  of  the  title,  it  appears  to  have  been  first  conferred  by 
Lea  X  on  Henry  VIIL  in  1521  for  writing  against  Luther. 
It  was  afterwards  confirmed  by  Clement  VIL  "When 
Henry  suppressed  the  religious  houses  at  the  time  of  tho 
Reformation,  the  Pope  not  only  deprived  him  of  this  desig- 
nation, but  also  deposed  him ;  in  the  thirty-fifth  year  of 
his  reign,  however,  the  title  of  "  Defender  of  the  Faith  " 
c'^is  confirmed  by  Parliament,  and  has  continued  to  be  used 
by  all  his  successors  on  the  English  throne. 

DEFFAND,  Makia  de  Vichy-Chambond,  Marquise 
DU  (1697-1780),  a  celebrated  leader  in  the  fashionable 
literary  society  of  Paris  during  the  greater  part  of  tho  ICth 
century,  was  born  in  Burgundy  of  a  noble  family  in  1G07. 
£^ucated  at  i^  convent  in  Paris,  she  there  displayed,  alpng 
with  great  intelligence,  the  sceptical  and  cynical  turn  of 
mind  which  so  well  suited  the  part  she  was  afterwards  to 
fill  in  the  philosophical  circles  of  Paris.  Her  parents, 
alarmed  at  the  freedom  of  her  views,  arranged  that  Massilbn 
should  visit  and  reason  with  her,  but  this  seems  to  have 
had  little  effect.  They  married  her  at  twenty-one  years  of 
age  to  the  Marquis  du  Dcffand  without  consulting  her 
inclination.  The  un.'on  proved  an  nnhappy  one,  and 
resulted  .  in  a  speedy  separation.  Madame  du  Defiisnd, 
young  and  beautiful,  dia  not,  according  to  the  common 
belief,  succeed  in  keeping  henelf  oncontaminated  by  the 
abounding  vies  of  the  age,  and  it  is  said  that  sho  was  for 
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a  time  the  mUttess  of  the  regent  She  was  afterwardi 
•econoled  to  her  huBband,  but  it  proved  impoeaible  <or 
them  to  live  together,  and  a  second  and  final  separation 
took  place.  Without  heart  and  without  enthuBiasm, 
Madame  du  Deffand  was  incapable  6f  any  strong  attach- 
ment ,  but  her  intelligence,  her  cynicism,  and  her  esprii 
made  her  the  centre  of  attraction  to  a  circle  which  included 
nearly  all  the  famous  philosopher*  and  literary  men  in 
Paris,  besides  not  a  few  distiaguished  visitors  from  abroad. 
In  1 753  she  beouue  blind,  and  soon  afterwards  she  took 
up  her  abode  in  apartments  in  the  convent  of  St  Joseph  in 
the  Bue  St  Dominiqfue,  which  had  a  separate  entrance  from 
the  street.  Thb  became  the  frequent  reeort  of  such  men 
as  Cholsuul,  Boqflers,  Montesouieu,  Voltaire,  D'Alembert, 
David  Hume,  and  Horace  Walpole.  In  1764  the  society 
waft  Bplit  into  two  parties  by  the  defection  of  her  companion 
Mademoiselle  de  L'Espinasse,  who  took  with  her  D'Alembert 
and  several  others.  Madame  da  Deffond  had  most  affinity 
of  nature  with  Horace  Walpole,  who  paid  several  visits  to 
Paris  ezprenly  for  the  puroose  of  enjoying  her  society,  and 
who  maintained  a  close  and  most  interesting  correspondence 
with  her  for  fifteen  years.  She  died  on  the  24th  September 
1780.  Of  her  innumerable  witty  sayings  probably  the 
best,  and  certainly  the  best  known,  ia  her  remark  on  the 
Cardiual  de  Polignac'a  account  of  St  Denis's  miraculous 
walk  of  two  miles  with  hi^  head  iu  his  hands, — "  H  n'y  a 
que  lo  premier  pas  qui  coAte.** 

The  rnrmpondpDce  of  Madune  du  Dcfland  with  D'Alembert, 
Henaiilt,  ilontnqaica,  and  others  was.  jtaMi&hed  &t  Paris  m  1809. 
Her  lettcts  to  Horace  Walpola,  edited,  with  a  biographical  sketch, 
b«  Hiss  Berrr,  were  pQbliiihod  at  London  fr&m.the  origiunis  iu 
Bbawberry  Hill  in  18ia 

DEFOE,  Daniel  (1661-1731),  was  bom  in  London  in 
the  year  1661,  in  the  parish  of  St  Giles,  Cripplegate. 
Neither  the  exact  date  nor  place  of  his  lyrth  is  known,  nor 
is  his  baptism  recorded,  prooably  because  he  was  of  a  non- 
conformist family.  Hardly  anything  is  known  of  his 
ancestors ;  lus  grandfather,  Daniel  Foe,  is  said  to  have  been 
a  squire  or  wealthy  yeoman  at  Elton,  in  HuntingdouAhiro 
(not  Northamptonshire,  as  more  generally  stated),  and 
to  have  kept  a  pock  of  hounds;  but  the  authon^  for 
the  former  statement  M&nB  to  be  mainly  traditional,  and 
for  the  latter  we  have  merely  on  anecdote  in  one  of  Defoe's 
newspaper  articles,  which  is  at  least  as  Ukf'ly  to  ha,^  been 
fiction  a<i  fact  Attempts  have  been  made,  but  merely 
fancifully,  to  ti<ice  the  name  to  Yaux,  Fawkcs,  or  even 
Devereux.  As  to  the  variation  Defoe  or  Foe  it  is  to  be 
noticed  that  its  owner  signed  either  indifferently  till  a  late 
period  of  his  life,  and  that  his  Initials  where  they  occur  are 
sometimes 'D.  F.  and  sometimes  D.  D.  F.  Mr  Lee'a  con- 
jecture, that  the  later  form  originated  in  his  being  called 
Mr  D.  Foe  to  distinguish  him  from  his  father,  seems  not 
unlikely.  It  may  bb  added  that  three  autograph  letters  of 
his  r.re  extant,  all  addressed  in  1 705  to  the  same  person,  and 
signed  respectively  D.  Foe,  de  Foe,  and  Daniel  Defoe. 
*reiAj  James  Foe,  the  father  of  the  author  of  EobinKm,  Crusoe, 
i^  was  a  butcher  and  a  citizen  of  London.  Of  his  mother 
nothing  is  known.  Daniel  was  chiefly  educated  at  a  famous 
dissenting  academy,  Mr  Morton's  of  Stoke  Newington, 
where  many  of  the  celebrated  nonconfonni^ts  of  the  time 
were  brought  up.  It  is  noteworthy  that  one  of  his  school- 
fellow* suggested  the  unusual  name  oi  Crusoe.  In  after 
life  Defo<»  frequently  asserted  the  sufficiency  of  his  educa- 
tion and  the  excellence  of  the  methods  observed  by  his 
teacher.  Judging  from  his  writings  his  stock  of  general 
information  must  hare  been  far  larger  than  that  of  most 
regularly  educitcd  men  of  his  day  ;  but  it  is  probable  that 
his  attainments  were  in  no  particular  hne  verv  exquisite  or 
proftfind.  With  very  few  excerptions  all  the  known  events 
•f  Do/oe's  ffe  are  connected  with  anthorfhip.  In  the 
•Uer  cut^ufuas  ol  bis  works  two   pamphlets.  Speculum 


Crapegownorum  (a  s^ire  on  the  oleigy)  and  A 
agaitut  the  Turkt^  arc  attributed  to  him  before  the 
of  James  IL,  but  there  seems  to  be  no  publication  ol  his 
which  is  certainly  genuine  before  The  Character  if  Dr 
Annesley^  the  famUy  minister,  published  in  1697.  He  had, 
however,  before  this  (if  we  may  trust  tradition)  played  an 
active  part  in  public  affairs.  >vHe  had  taken  up  anna  iu 
Monmouth's  expedition,  and  is  supposed  to  have  owed  hia 
lucky  escape  from  the  dutches  of  the  kiug's  troo^ts  and  tha 
law,  into  which  not  a  few  of  his  school-fellows  fell,  to  tha 
fact  of  hia  being  a  Londoner,  and  therefore  a  stranger  in 
the  west  country.  On  Jianuary  26, 1688,  he  was  admitted 
a  liveryman  of  the  city  of  London,  having  claimed  hia 
freedom  by  birth.  Since  hia  western  escapade  he  had 
taken  to  the  bnainess  of  wholesale  hosiery.  At  the  entry 
of  William  and  Mary  into  London  he  is  said  to  have  served 
aa  a  volunteer  trooper  "gallantly  mounted  and  richly 
accoutred."  In  these  dayz  he  lived  at  Tooting,  and  waa  in- 
atmmental  in  forming  a  dissenting  congregation  at  that 
jpiace.  Hia  businem  operations  at  this  period  appear  tu 
have  been  dztensive  and  vanoiirt.  He  would  seem  both 
now  and  later  to  have  been  a  Mirt  of  conmiiission  merchant, 
especially  In  Spanish  and  Portutoiese  goods,  and  at  soma 
Ume  or  other  he  visited  Spam  on  business.  Later  wo  hear 
him  spoken  of  aa  ''a  civet-cat  merchant,"  but  aa  he  can 
hardly  have  kept  a  menagerie  of  these  animoU  it  ia  odd 
that  no  one  has  supposed  that  the  civet-cat  was  the  sign  of 
his  place  of  business  (it  was  a  verv  usual  one)  rather  than 
the  staple  of  hia  trade.  In  1692  his  mercantile  operationa 
came  to  a  diBastroua.  close,  and  he  failed  for  £17,000. 
By  hia  own  account  the  disaster  would  seem  to  have  arisen 
from  relying  too  much  on  credit.  His  misfortunes  made 
him  write  both  feelingly  and  forcibly  on  the  baukniptcy 
laws ;  and  although  his  creditors  acr^pied  a  composi- 
tion, he  afterwards  honourably  paid  them  in  full,  a  fact 
attested  by  independent  and  not  very  irieodly  witneasea. 
Subsequently,  he  undertook  first  the  secretaryship  and 
then  the  managership  and  chief  ownership  of  some  tile- 
works  at  Tilbury,  but  here  also  he  was  unfortunate,  and 
hi&  imprisonment  (of  which  more  hereafter)  in  1703  brought 
the  works  to  a  stand-still,  and  thereby  lost  him  X3000 
From  this  time  forward  we  hear  of  no  settled  business  in 
which  he  engaged.  He  evidently,  however,  continued  to 
undertake  commissions,  and  made  his  political  visits  to 
Scotland  an  occasion  for  opening  connections  of  this  kind 
with  that  countiy.  In  the  last  thirty  years  of  hia  life 
business  played  but  a  subordinate  part,  though  he  aeema  to 
have  derived  more  profit  from  it  than  from  his  earlier 
ventures.  It  waa  probably  at  the  time  of  lus  troublea  in 
1692  that  he  had  occasion  to  visit  Bristol,  where — according 
to  a  local  traditioh — he  lay  pei-du  for  fear  of  bailifb  all  the 
week,  but  emerged  in  gorgeous  raiment  on  Sunday,  whence 
he  was  known  by  the  nickname  of  *'  the  Sunday  gentle- 
man." 

It  was  not  as  a  business  man  that  Defoe  waa  to  make  i 
his  mark,  though  his  business  experiences  coloured  to  some  ^ 
extent  the  literary  productions  to  which  he  owes  his  fsone  t; 
The  course  of  his  life  was  determined  about  the  middle  of 
the  re^'gn  of  William  UL  by  his  introduction  (we  know  not 
how)  to  William  himself  and  to  other  influential  personSb 
He  frequently  boasts  of  his  personal  iutimaey  with  the 
"  glorious  and  immortal  "  king  (epithets,  by  the  way,  to 
the  invenflon  of  which  he  has  considerable  claim),  and  in 
1 695  he  was  appointed  accountant  to  the  commisaionera  of 
the  glass  duty,  which  office  he  held  for  four  years.  During 
this  time  he  produced  (January  1698)  his  £s»ay  09  ProJedMp 
one  of  the  first  and  not  the  least  noteworthy  of  hk  worka 
This  essay  contains  suggestions  on  banks,  road-management* 
friendly  and  insurance  societies  of  various  kiada,  idiol 
asylums,  bankruptcy,  academies  (in  the  FVencfa  aeme)* 
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wSSlKf  eoQagM,  higK  achools  for  women,  ite.  It  ditplayi 
DaM  liTely  aod  lucid  style  in  full  Tigonr,  and  abounds 
with  ingeoioM  thoughts  end  ept  illustrations,  though  it 
Olaitrttai  also  the  unsystematic  character  of  his  mind.  In 
^  Mine  year  Defoe  wrote  the  first  of  a  long  series  of 
(implilets  on  the  then  burning  question  of  occasional 
confonnity.  In  this,  for  the  first  time,  he  showed  the 
uliN^  independence  which,  in  so  many  other  instances, 
raited  sll  parties  against  him.  On  the  one  hand  he  pointed 
OQk  to  the  dissenters  the  scandalous  inconsistency  of  their 

ejing  UA  and  loose  with  sacred  thingi^  and  on  the  other 
dsmmnced  the  impropriety  of  requiring  tests  at  all. 
h  direct  support  of  the  Government  he  published,  towards 
tlMdoie  of  the  reign,  a  Defence  of  Standing  Armiet,  against 
Tnndisrd,  and  a  set  of  pamphlets  on  the  Partition 
l^eitj  Thus  in  p<^tical  matters  he  had  the  same  fate 
ii  in  eedesiastical ;  for  the  Whigs  were  no  more  prepared 
Ibn  the  Tories  to  support  William  through  ihic!c  and  thin. 
Hi  iIio  dealt  with  the  questions  of  stock-Jobbing  and  of 
•Uetioaeering  corruption.  But  his  most  remarkable 
pablicition  at  this  time — the  pubHeation,  indeed,  as  tho 
sQthor  of  which  he  became  famous — ^was  The  True-Bom 
ingUAmm^  a  satire  in  rough  but  extremely  Tigorons  verse 
on  the  national  objection  to  William  as  a  foreigner,  and  on  ^ 
the  diim  of  purity  of  blood  for  a  nation  which  Defoe 
dtooeei  to  represent  as  crossed  and  dashed  with  all  the 
Mndni  sad  races  in  Europa  He  also  took  a  prominent 
put  in  the  proceedings  which  followed  the  famous  KenUsh 
petition,  and  was  the  author,  and  some  say  the  presenter, 
of  the  equally  famous  Legion  Memorial^  which  asserted  in 
the  strongest  terms  the  supremacy  of  the  electors  over  the 
elected,  sad  of  which  eren  an  irate  House  of  Conmions  did 
not  dire  to  take  any  great  notice.  The  theory  of  the  in- 
^MiiUe  supremacy  of  the  freeholders  of  Eng^d,  whose 
^t^Ues  merely  (according  to  this  theory^  the  Commons 
*U8|  wu  one  of  Defoe's  favourite  political  tenets,  and  h^ 
''Btomed  to  it  in  a  most  powerfully  written  tract  entitled 
^  Original  Power  <if  the  CoUedive  Body  of  the  Peo^ 
^i»glcoid  examined  and  atterted.  At  the  same  time  he 
^  occnpied  in  a  controversy  on  the  conformity  question 
^th  the  well-known  John  How  (usually  spdt  Howe  at 
pnwnt),  ind  wrote  several  minor  political  tracts. 

The  death  of  William  was  a  great  misfortune  to  Defoe, 

*ad  he  soon  felt  the  power  of  his  adversaries.    After 

publishing  The  Mock  Mourners,  intended  to  satirize  and 

Rboke  the  outbreak  of  Jacobite  jo/  at  the  Idng's  death,  he 

(vned  hie  attention  once  more  ;o  ecclesiastical  subjects, 

lod,  in  an  evil  hour  for  himself,  wrote  the  famous  Shortetl 

Wey  with  the  Dissenters,    The  traditional  criticism  <^  this 

lonsrkshle  pamphlet  is  a  most  curiors  example,  of  the  way 

fat  which  thoroughly  inappropriate  descriptions  of  books 

ptei  from  mou^  to  mouth.    Every  commentator  (with 

the  single  exception  of  Mr  Chadwick)  has  dilated  upon 

its "  exquisite  irony."    Now,  the  fact  of  the  matter  is;  that 

in  2%i  Sherleai  Way  there  is  no  irony  at  all,  and,  as 

Defoe^  adversaries  acutely  remarked,  irony  would  never 

have  been  pleaded  had  not  the  autlior  got  into  trouble,  when 

ef  eonne  il  suited  him  faire  JUehe  de  tout  hois.    The 

psmphlet  ia  aimi^y  an  ezpositton  in  the  phunest  and  most 

loicible  terms  of  the  extreme  ''high-flying"  position,  and 

evscy  line  oi  it  might  have  been  endorswl,  and  was 

eadoraed,  by  oonsistent  high-churchmen^   The  author's 

eljeet  dearly  was  by  this  naked  preeentation  to  awaken 

th«  disssotera  to  a  sense  of  their  danger,  and  to  startle 

■adsrate  churchmen  by  showing  them  to  what  end  their 

favourite  doctrines  necessarily  led.    For  neither  of  theee 

|wi  puses  was  irony  neeessary,  and  irony,  we  repeat,  there 

is  none.    If  any  lingering  doubt  from  the  consensus  of 

nthfidty  on  tha  other  side  remain,  let  the  student  read  The 

Wag  and  then  turn  to  Swift's  Alvdest  Proposal  or 


}uB  BeoionsagaindAhoUshing  the  Church  of  Jlngland.    fie 
will  soon  ese  the  di£Eerenoe.    Ironical  or  not,  however,  it 
was  unlikely  that  the  hi^-ehurchmen  and  their  leader 
Nottingham  (the  Don  Dismal  of  Swift)  would  let  such  a 
performance    pasa    nnnoticed.      The   author   was   soon 
discovered ;  and,  as  he  absconded,  an  advertisement  was 
issued  offering  a  reward  for  his  apprehension,  and  giving  vm 
the  only  personal  descrip^n  we  possess  of  him,  as  "  a 
middle«zed  spare  man  u>out  forty  josn  old,  of  a  brown 
complexion  and  dark  brown-coloured  hair,  but  wean  a  wig ; 
a  hooked  nose,  a  sharp  chin,  grey  eyes,  and  a  large  mole 
near  his  mouth."    In  this  ooiguncture  Defoe  had  really  no 
friends,  for  the  dissenters  were  as  much  alarmed  at  his 
book  as  the  high-flyers  were  irritated.     He  auirenderedi 
and  his  defence  appears  to  have  been  iigudiciously  con- 
ducted; at  any'rate  he  was  fined  200  marks,  and  condenmed 
to  be  pUloried  three  times,  to  be  imprisoned  indefinitely,  and 
to  find  sureties  for  his  good  behaviour  during  seven  yean. 
His  sojourn  in  the  pillory,  however,  wai  rather  a  triumDh 
than  a  punishment^  for  the  populace  took  his  aic'e ;  and  hi4 
Egmn  to  the  PHlorg,  which  he  soon  after  publiahed,  ie  one 
of  the  best  of  his  poetical  works.    Unluckily  for  him  hit 
condemnatbn  had  ue  indirect  effect  of  destroying  his  busi- 
ness.   He  remained  in  prison  until  August  1704,  and  then 
owed  his  release  to  the  intevcesaion  of  Harley,  who  repre- 
sented his  ciae  to  the  queen,  and  obtained  for  him  not  only 
liberty  but  pecuniary  relief  and  employment,  which,  of  one 
kind  or  another,  lasted  until  the  termination  of  Anne's 
reign.    Defoe  was  uniformly  grateful  to  the  minister,  and 
his  language  respecting  him  is  in  curious  variance  with  that 
generally  used.    Then  can  be  little  doubt  that,  independ- 
ently of  gratitude,  Harley's  moderation  in  a  time  of  the 
extreniest  party-insanity  was  no  little  reconunendation  to 
Defoe.     During  his  imprisoimient  the  latter  was  by  no 
means  idle.     A  spurious  edition  of  his  works  having  been 
issued,  he  himself  produced  a  collection  of  twenty-two 
treatises,  to  which  some  time  afterwards  he  added  a  second 
group  of  eighteen  more.    He  also  wrote  in  prison  many 
short  pamphlets,  chiefly  controversial,  published  a  curioua 
work  on  the  famous  storm  of  November  26, 1 703,  and  started 
perhaps  the  most  remarkable  of  all  his  projects,  The  Review. 
T^  was  a  paper  which  was  issued  during  the  greater 
part  of  its  life  three  timen  a  week.    It  was  entirely  written 
by  Defoe,  and  extends  to  eight  complete  volumes  and  some 
few  score  numben  of  a  second  issue.     He  did  not  confine 
himself  to  news,  but  thnw  his  writing  into  the  form  of 
something  very  like  finished  essays  on  questions  of  policy, 
trade,  and  domestic  concerns ;  while  he  also  introduced  a 
so-called  "  Scandal  Gub,"  in  which  minor  questions  of 
mannen  and  morals  were  treated  in  a  way  which  undoubt- 
edly suggestod  the  Tatlere  and  Spectators  which  followed. 
It  is  probable  that  if  ihe  five  points  of  bulk,  npidity  of 
production,  variety  of  matter,  originality  of  design,  and 
excellence  of  style  an  taken  together,  hardly  any  author 
can  show  a  work  of  equal  magnitude.    It  is  unlucky  that 
only  one  complete  copy  of  the  work  is  known  to  exist,  and 
that  is  in  a  private  libnry.    After  his  nlease  he  went  to 
Bury  St  Edmunds  for  change  of  air,  though  he  did  not  in- 
terrupt either  his  Review  or  his  occasional  pamphlets.    One 
of  these.  Giving  Alms  no  Charily,  and  Emjioying  the  Pocr 
a  Grievance  to  the  i^ofion,  is  for  the  time  an  extraordinarily 
far-sighted  performance.    It  denouncea  on  the  one  hand 
indiscriminate  alms-giving,  and  on  the  other  the  folly  of 
national  work-ahope,  tiie  institution  of  which  on  a  parochial 
system  had  been  proposed  by  Sir  Humphny  Hackworth. 

In  1705  appeared   The  Consolidator,  or  Memoirs  of    Govern 
Sundry  TransaeUonsfrom  the  World  m  the  Moon,  a  poUtical    jJJ^J.^  « 
satin  which  is  supposed  to  have  given  some  hints  for    meuts 
Gulliver ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  3rear  Defoe  performed  a 
secnt  mission  (the  first  of  several  of  the  kind^  for  Harley. 
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While  on  one  of  tHeie  in  the  west  of  EngUnd  he  was 
molested,  though  with  no  serionB  result,  by  the  lealous 
country  josticesL  In  1705  also  appeared  the  famous  l£r» 
VeaL  As  is  well  known,  this  adourablo  fiction  is  said 
to  have  been  oomposed  for  a  bookseller,  to  help  off  an 
unsaleable  translation  of  Drdtnctntrt  <m  JDeaih,  Mr  Lee, 
however,  has  thrown  some  doubts  on  this  stoty.  Defoe's  next 
considerable  work  was  Jure  JDivino,  a  poetical  argument 
in  some  10,000  terribly  bad  Terses ;  and  soon  afterwards 
(1706)  he  began  to  be  largely  employed  in  promoting  the 
union  with  Scotland.  Not  only  did  he  write  pamphlets  as 
usual  on  the  project,  and  vigorously  recommend  it  in  Tht 
RerieiP,  but  in  October  1706  he  was  sent  on  a  .political 
mission  to  Scotland  by  Qodolphin,  to  whom  Harley  had 
recommended  him.  He  resided  in  Edinburgh  for  nearly 
sixteen  months,  and  his  services  to  the  Qovemment  were 
rewarded  by  a  regular  salary.  He  seems  to  have  devoted 
himself  to  commercial  and  literaiy  as  weU  as  to  political 
matters,  and  prepared  at  this  time  his  elaborate  Hidory  tf 
the  Union,  wbich  appeared  in  1709.  'in  thia  latter  year 
occurred  tiie  famous  Bacheverel  sermon,  and  Defoe  wrote 
aeveral  tracts  on  the  occasion.  In  1710  Harley  returned 
to  power,  and  Defoe  was  placed  in  a  somewhat  awkward 
position.  ,  To  Hariey  hiniself  he  was  bound  by  gratitude 
and  by  a  substantial  agreement  in  principle,  but  with  the 
rest  of  the  Tory  ministry  he  had  no  sympathy.  He  seems, 
in  fact,  to  have  agreed  with  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Tories 
and  wiUi  the  home  policy  of  the  Whigs,  and  naturally 
incurred  the  reproach  of  time-eerving  andtiie  hearty  abuse 
ol  both  parUee.  At  the  end  of  1710  he  again  visited 
Scotland.  In  the  negotiations  oonceming  the  Peace  of 
ntrecht,  Defoe  strong^  supported  the  ministerial  side,  to 
the  intense  wmth  of  we  Wnigs,  and  this  wrath  was  dis- 
plaved  in  an  attempted  proeecntion  against  some  pamphlets 
of  his  on  the  all-important  question  of  the  succession,  but 
the  influence  of  Harley  saved  him.  He  continued,  how- 
ever, to  take  the  side  of  the  dissenters  in  the  questions 
affecting  religious  liberty,  which  played  such  a  prominent 
part  towards  the  close  of  Anne*s  reign.  He  naturally 
shared  Harley*s  downfall ;  and,  though  the  loss  of  his  salary 
might  seem  a  ijoor  reward  for  his  constant  support  of  the 
Hanoverian  claim,  it  was  little  more  than  his  ambiguous, 
not  to  say  trimming,  position  must  have  led  him  to  expect 
He  was  violently  attacked  on  all  sides,  and  at  last  published 
in  1715  an  apologia  entitled  An  Appeal  to  ffonour  and 
Juttic€f  in  which  he  defends  his  pcnitical  conduct,  and 
which  furnishes  us  with  the  main  authority  for  the  details 
of  his  life.  With  this  publication  his  political  work  was 
formerly  supposed  to  have  ended ;  but  in  1864  six  letters 
were  discovered  In  the  Record  Office  from  Defoe  to  a 
Qovemment  official,  Mr  DelaDaye,  which  established  the 
fact  that  in  1718  at  least  Defoe  was  doing  not  only  politic^ 
work,  but  political  work  of  a  somewhat  equivocal  kind — 
that  he  was,  in  fact,  snb^tiu^  the  Jacobite  Mh^s  Joymal, 
onder  a  secret  agreement  with  the  Qovemment  that  he 
shunld  tone  down  the  sentiments  and  omit  oljectionable 
items.  He  seems  to  have  performed  tho  same  not  venr 
bonoaraUe  office  in  the  case  of  two  other  journals — Dormer  § 
LiUtr  and  the  Mtreurivt  Politiefu  ;  and,  if  we  may  tmst 
Ifr  Lee,  he  wrote  in  these  and  other  papers  till  n-vly  the 
sod  of  his  life. 

However  this  may  be,  the  interest  of  Defoe's  life  from 
this  time  forward  is  veiy  far  from  political  He  was  now 
a  man  of  ftfty-five  years  of  age ;  he  had,  up  to  this  period, 
written  nothing  bat  whst  may  be  called  occasional  litera* 
tore,  and,  except  the  EiMcrp^iMe  Union  and  Jure  Dimno, 
nothing  of  any  great  lengtL  In  1715  appeared  the  first 
ivlume  of  The  FamUf  Ineiruelor,  which  was  subsequently 
aontinned,  and  which  was  very  popular  during  the  last 
mmtaTj,    Three  yean   afterwards  osms  forth  the  first 


volume  of  RM$i$on  Crutoe.  The  first  edition  ol  this  niif 
published  on  the  25th  of  April  I7ld.  It  ran  throng^  fov 
editions  in  as  many  months,  and  then  in  Auffust  appeared 
the  second  part  Twelve  months  afterwards  ukt  third  pai^ 
or  Serioui  Refledlone,  appeared.  This  last  part  ia  nov 
hardly  ever  reprinted.  Its  connection,  indeed,  with  tha 
two  former  is  little  more  than  nominal,  Crusoe  hAi% 
simply  made  the  mouth-piece  of  Defoe's  sentiosenks  on 
various  points  of  morals  and  religion.  Meanwhile  the  first 
two  parts  were  reprinted  as  A/euiUeton  in  ffeatheoi/§  In* 
temffmeer,  perhaps  the  earUest  instance  of  the  appearsBCs 
of  such  a  work  in  such  a  form.  Crueoe  was  immedistdy 
popular,  and  various  wild  stories  were  set  afloat  ol  its 
having  been  written  by  Lord  Oxford  in  tiie  Tower^  and  of 
its  being  simply  a  piratical  utilization  of  Alexander  Selkirk^ 
papers.  It  is  sufficient  to  bsj  that  all  snch  stoiies  aia  not 
only  intrinsically  of  the  wildest  improbahilitj,  bat  also 
poesees  not  a  tittie  of  evidence  in  their  favour.  A  eaiions 
idea,  recentiy  revived  by  the  late  Mr  H.  Zmg/ikj,  is  thtt 
the  adventores  of  Bobinson  are  allegorical  vid  xelatt  to 
Defoe^s  own  life.  This  idea  was  certainly  entertained  to 
some  extent  at  the  time,  and  derives  some  colour  of  jostifi- 
,cation  from  words  of  Defoe^s,  but  there  seems  to  be  no 
'serious  foundation  for  it  The  book  was  almost  immedial^ 
imitated ;  of  such  imitations  Philip  Quarll  is  the  oohr  obo 
now  known  even  by  name.  Contemporaneously  witli  tho 
later  parts  of  Orueoe  appeared  The  Ihmb  PkUoeopker,  eir 
JDidkorjf  Cranke,  It  is  a  short  and  rather  dnU  book^ 
of  something  the  same  type  as  the  ^S^riotif  R^ediomi. 

In  1720cameforth  TheLifeandAdveniwreeo/Mrlhmmm 
Campbell    This,  tinlike  the  two  former,  was  not  entir^  a 
work  of  imagination,  inasmuch  as  its  hero^  the  f ortune^ew^ 
was  a  real  person.    There  are  amusing  passages  in  tte 
story,  but  it  is  too  desultory  to  rank  with  Defoe's  best    In 
the  same  prolific  year  appeared  two  wholly  or  paxtiil^ 
fictitious  histories,  each  of  which  midtt  have  made  a  npB- 
tation  for  any  man.     The  first  was  3ie  famous  Memoin  ef 
a  Cavalier,  which,  as  has  been  often  repeated,  Loid 
Chatham  believed  to  be  trae  history,  and  wluch  Mr  Leo 
believes  to  be  the  embodiment  at  least  of  authentic  privato 
memoira.    It  is  more  probable,  however,  that  Defoe^  witk 
his  extensive  acquaintance  with  recent  English  hntoy,  and 
his  astonishing  power  of  working  up  details,  was  fnl^  eqaol 
to  the  task  of  its  unassisttxi  composition.    As  a  modai  off 
histcmcal  work  of  a  certain  kind  it  is  hardly  siiipsHSibht, 
and  many  separate  passages — accounts  of  battles  and  skir* 
mishes — ^have  never  been  equalled  except  by  Mr  CsriyisL 
Captain  Singleton,  the  last  work  of  the  year,  has  been  v^ 
jutily  depreciated  by  most  of  tiie  commentators  The  reeood 
of  the  joumey  across  Africa,  with  its  surprising  anticipataono 
of  recent  discoveries  (anticipations  which  were  commentad 
on  by  Dr  Birdwood  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Bondw 
Branch  of  the  Boyal  Asiatic  Society  in  1863,  and  whi^ 
are  probably  due  to  Defoe's  intercourse  with  FOitqgsl) 
yields  in  interest  to  no  work  of  the  kind  known  to  us;  ani 
the  semi-piratical  Quaker  who  aocompaniee 'Sin^Jeton  in 
his  buccaneering  expeditions  is  a  cnaiicter  thoroag|]|f 
deserving  of  life.    It  may  be  mentioned  that  ^hero  is 
a  Quaker  who  plays  a  very  creditable  part  in  Homna, 
that  Defoe  seems  to  have  been  weU  affected  to  the 
In  estimating  this  wonderful  productiveness  on  the  part  of 
a  man  sixty  years  old,  it  should  be  remembered  that  it 
a  habit  of  Defoe's  to  keep  his  works  in  mannsoripk 
times  for  long  periods. 

In  1721  nothing  of  importance  was  produced,  bat  ia  Iko 
next  twelvemonth  three  capital  works  appeared.  IWm 
were  Tke  Fortunet  and  Mitfariwm  </  ifotf  Flanden,  Tim 
Journal  of  ike  Plaque  Tear,  and  Tke  Hiatorp  ^  Oalmed 
Jack,  Moll  Flandere  (ss  a  whole)  may  be  placed  nsxl 
to  Bobinton  Crueoe  in  order  of  merit,  or  bra^sttsd  to 
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tt4  podtimi  witfi  ihe  tomewluit  simikr  Itoxana.  Both 
■•  tahmplie  af  novel-writiii^  Both  have  sabjecte  of 
•  ate  more  tiban  questionable  chaiacter,  bat  both  display 
fli  mukaUe  art  with  which  Defoe  handles  sndk 
■ijiela  It  is  not  trns^  as  is  sometimes  said,  that 
Ab  difinnee  of  the  two  is  the  difference  between  gross 
ad  poliihsd  Tioe.  The  resl  difference  is  much  more  one 
flf  Boisli  tiiSB  of  manners.  MoU  is  bj  no  means  of 
tk  lowist  dasL  Kotwithstanding  the  greater  degradation 
iilo  vhiA  sha  falb,  and  her  origi^j  dependent  position, 
ihikibseBwdledacated,  and  has  consorted  with  persons 
flf  nods  birth.  She  dii^lays  thronghoat  mnch  greater 
wTisflnHMBt  of  feeling  than  the  more  high-flTing  £ozana, 
adiiilattfnie  flesh  andUood,  if  the  flesh  be  somewhat 
fafl  Sid  the  Uood  somewhat  hot  Neither  of  the  two 
kniBS  has  any  but  the  rudiments  of  a  moral  sense  ;  bat 
BooBBSi  both  in  hu  original  transgression  and  in  her  sub- 
HqMBt  eoadoet^  is  actuated  merely  by  avarice  and  selfish- 
aw  fiflM  which  are  peculiarly  cffensiTe  in  connection 
^  ha  other  failing,  and  wluch  make  her  thoroughly 
Rpiliifa.  The  art  of  both  stories  is  great,  and  as  re^purds 
iMipiiode  in  Roxcma  of  the  danghter  Sasannah  is  con- 
lOBBite;  but  the  transitions  of  the  later  plot  are  less  natural 
tba  thoMin  MoUTlandtn.  It  is  only  Uxs  to  notice  that 
lUi  the  latter,  aooosding  to  Defoe's  more  usaal  practice, 
ii  iQoved  to  repent  and  end  happily,  Boxaiia  is  brought  to 
coaplels  misery;  Defoe's  morality,  therefore,  required 
■on  r^mlDTeness  in  one  case  than  in  the  oUier.  The 
Jmnd  ti  tkt  Plague  Tear,  more  usually  called,  from  the 
tilh  of  the  second  edition,  A  Eittory  of  ihe  Plague,  has 
priups  lacked  leas  of  its  due  meed  of  admiration  than  any 
•fitiaathor's  minor  works.  Here*  also  the  accuracy  and 
i|ipinnt  itneitf  of  the  details  ib  so  great  that  many 
MMubaTe  taken  it  for  an  authentic  record,  while  others 
m  eootended  for  the  existence  of  such  a  record  as 
id  laaia  But  it  appean  that  here  too  the  genins  of 
Vn  Teal's  creator  most,  in  the  absence  of  all  evi- 
tei  to  the  oontreiy,  be  allowed  sofficient  for  the  task. 
fUEidaryi^  Cdond  Jack  is  an  unequal  book.  There  is 
hd^  in  Ruhineon  Crueoe  a  scene  equal,  and  there  ia  con- 
■fsaotly  not  in  English  literature  a  scene  superior,  to  that 
pniMd  1^  Lamb^  and  extracted  in  Kniffhf  s  ffa^^  ffourt 
wkk  the  Bed  ^ulAorv,— the  scene  where  uie  youthful  pick- 

ekst  first  exercises  his  trade,  and  then  for  a  time  loses 
iO-fotten  (theogh  for  his  part  he  knows  not  the  meaning 
tf  lbs  word  iU-gotten)  gains.    Bat  great  part  of  the  booli^ 
adeapedally  the  latter  portion,  is  doll ;  and  in  fact  it  may 
is  gmraUy  remarked  <^  Defoe  that  the  conclosions  of  his 
Idas  are  not  eqnal  to  the  beginning,  perhaps  from  the 
iadefatigability  with  which  he  unidertook  one  work 
before  finishing  another.    Itoxana,  or  ihe  Fortunate 
already  conunented  on,  appeared  in  1724 ;  and 
ia  the  same  year  came  forth  the  first  volame  of  A  Tour 
Arottak  ihe  %ehole  Jtland  of  Great  Britain,  which  was 
*i— pi***^  in  the  two  following  years.    Much  of  the  in- 
firaimlHT  in  this  was  derived  from  personal  experience, 
kn  Defoe  claims  to  have  made  many  more  toure  and  visits 
•boot  England  than  those  of  which  we  hav^  record ;  but  the 
mijm  part  must  neceesarilv  have  been  dexterous  compila- 
tisB.    In  17S5  appeared  A  New  Voyage  round  ihe  World, 
tfgtnmtij  entire^  due  to  the  author's  own  fertile  imagine- 
bn  and  csteosiTe  reading.    It  is  full  of  his  peculiar 
fiaimilitnde,  and  has  all  the  interest  of  Anson's  or 
T^—f^^  Tpjagea,  together  with  a  charm  of  style  superior 
MM  to  that  of  the  laUer,  and  far  beyond  anything  which 
fti  midiwBod  diapiain  of  the  **  Centurion  "  could  attain  to. 
jfcnoMKf  by  land  aeross  South  America  is  of  especial 
and  forma  an  admireUe  pendant  to  the  African 
ID  JSJngieiom,    In  the  same  year  Defoe  wrote  a 
littla  paa^blsi  entitlBd  Ewerybodjfe  Buamete  ie 


Ifdbodjfe  Butineu,  or  PriwOe  Abueee  PuUie 
exemplified  in  ihe  Pride,  Ineolenee,  and  Sxorhitani  Wagee 
of  our  Women-Servanlt,  Footmen,  die.  This  subject  wm 
a  very  favourite  one  with  Defoe,  and  in  the  pamphlet 
he  showed  the 'immaturity  of  his  political  views  by  advooat* 
ing  legislative  interference  in  these  mattera.  Like  all  hia 
work  of  this  sort,  however,  it  is  extremely  amusing  reading 
Towards  the  end  of  this  same  year  The  Compleie  Bngliek 
Tradeeman,  which  may  be  supposed  to  sum  up  the  ex- 
perience of  his  busiuess  lifsi  appeared,  and  its  second 
volume  followed  two  yean  afterwards.  This  book  has  beea 
variously  judged.  It  is  generally  and  traditionally  praised, 
but  those  who  have  read  it  will  be  more  di^iosed  to  sgrM 
with  Charles  Lamb,  who  oonsiden  it  "  of  a  vile  smd  d2aa> 
ing  teaden<^,"  and  thinks  it  *'  almost  impossible  to  suppoM 
the  author  m  earnest"  It  is  certainly  clear  to  those  who 
know  it  what  our  foreign  critics  mean  by  the  reproach  of 
**  shop-keeping ; "  and  the  intolerable  meanneaa  advocated 
for  the  aake  of  the  paltriest  gains,  the  entire  ignoring  dt 
any  pursuit  in  life  except  money-getting,  and  the  repra- 
senti^n  of  the  whole  duty  of  man  as  consisting  first  in  tha 
attainment  of  a  competent  fortune,  and  next,  when  that  for- 
tune has  been  attained,  in  spending  not  more  than  half  of  it^ 
are  certainly  repulsive  enough.  Sut  there  are  no  reasons 
for  thinking  the  performance  ironical  or  insinoere^  and  it 
cannot  be  doubted  that  Defoe  would  have  been  honeat^y 
unable  even  to  undeistand  Lamb's  indignation.  In  1706 
came  forth  The  Political  Hietory  of  ihe  JDeml.  This  is  a 
curious  book,  partly  explanatory  of  Defoe's  ideas  on  mo* 
rality,  and  partly  belonging  to  a  series  of  demonological 
works  which  he  wrote,  and  of  which  the  chief  othen  are 
A  System  of  Magic,  and  An  JStsay  on  ihe  Hietory  of 
Apparitions.  In  all  these  works  iiis  treatment  is  on  tha 
whole  retional  and  sensible ;  but  in  The  Hietory  i/  ihe  Devil 
he  is  somewhat  hampered  by  an  insufficiently  worked-oot 
theory  as  to  the  nature  and  peraonal  existence  of  his  herou 
and  the  manner  in  which  he  handles  the  sul^ect  is  an  odd 
and  not  altogether  satisfactory  mixture  of  irony  and  earnest- 
ness. There  are  many  very  amusing  things  in  the  book^ 
but  to  speak  of  its  "  extraordinary  brilliancy  and  wit "  (aa 
Mr  H.  Kingsley  has  done)  is  certainly  inappropriate  lue 
works  whi(£  have  just  been  mentioned,  together  with  A  Plan 
of  English  Commerce,  containing  very  eiuightened  views  on 
export  trade,  appeared  in  1 727'-8>  During  the  whole  of  tha 
years  from  1715tol728  Defoe  had  issued  pamphleU  and 
minor  works  far  too  numerous  to  mentioiL  The  only  one  of 
them  perhaps-  which  requires  special  notice  is  Rdigume 
Courtship  (1722),  a  curious  series  of  dialogues  displaying 
Defoe's  unaffected  religiosity,  and  at  the  same  time  the  rather 
meddling  intrusiveness  with  which  he  applied  his  re- 
ligious notions.  Tlus  latter  point  was  more  flagrantly 
illustrated  in  one  of  his  latest  works,  The  Treatise  eon-- 
ceming  the  Use  and  Abuse  of  tJie  Marriage  Bed  (1727). 
This,  which  was  originally  issued  with  a  much  mora  offen 
sive  name,  has  been  called  '*  an  excellent  book  with  an 
improper  title."  It  might  more  properly  be  called  an  ill- 
judged  work,  with  a  title  which  gives  fair  warning  of 
ito  contents.  The  Memoirs  of  Captain  Carleton  (1728) 
have  been  long  attributed  to  Defoe.  There  is,  however,  a 
well-known  anecdote  of  Johnson  which  makes  this  extremely 
unlikely;  it  is  now  known  that  an  actual  officer  of* the 
name  did  exist  and  serve;  and  the  internal  evidence  is,  we 
think,  strongly  against  De Ws  authorship.  These  Memoin 
have  been  dso  attributed  to  Swift,  with  greater  probability 
as  far  as  style  is  concerned.  The  Life  of  Mother  Boss,  re* 
printed  in  Bohn's  edition  of  Defoe^  has  no  claim  whatever 
to  be  considered  his. 

There  is  little  to  be  said  of  Defoe's  private  life  dnrinff    circum- 
this  period.    He  must  in  some  way  or  other  have  obtained    ^^a  death, 
a  oonsidarBble  income^     In  1724  he  had  built  himself  a  larsf 
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houM  at  Stoke  Newington  (only  pulled  down  about  teu 
yean  ago),  which  had  stablts  and  gronndt  of  considerable 
sbe.  From  the  negotiations  for  the  marriage  of  his 
danghtor  Sophia  it  appears  that  he  hod  landed  property  in 
more  than  one  place,  and  he  had  obtained  on  lease  in  1722 
a  considerable  estate  from  the  corporation  of  Colchester. 
It  was  formerly  thought  that  he  soon  got  rid  of  this  lease, 
but  from  documents  in  Mr  Lee's  possession  it  seems  that 
he  only  effected  a  mortgage  upon  it  (afterwards  paid  off^, 
and  that  it  was  settled  on  his  unmarried  daughter  at  hjs 
death.  Other  property  was  similarly  allotted  to  his  widow 
and  remainingchildren,  thou^  some  difficulty  seems  to  have 
arisen  from  the  misconduct  of  his  eon,  to  whom,  for  some 
purpose,  the  property  was  assigned  during  his  father'a  life- 
time, and  who  refused  te  pay  what  was  due.  There  is  a  good 
deal  of  mystery  about  the  end  of  Defoe's  life  ;  it  used  to  be 
said  thathe  died  inso]  rent,  and  thathe  had  been  in  jail  shortly 
before  his  death.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  after  great  suffering, 
from  gout  and  stone,  he  died  of  a  lethargy  in  Ropemaker's 
AUey,  Moorfields,  on  Monday  the  6th  of  April  1731,  and 
was  buried  in  the  well-known  ground  of  Bunhill  Fields. 
He  left  no  will,  all  his  property  having  been  previously 
assigned,  and  letters  of  administration  were  taken  out  hj 
a  creditor.  How  his  affairs  fell  into  this  condition,  why 
he  did  not  die  in  his  own  house,  and  why  in  the  previous 
summer  he  had  been  in  hiding,  as  wo  know  he  was  from  a 
letter  still  extant,  are  points  apparently  not  to  be  cleared  up. 
Defoe  ^*as  twice  married,  and  his  second  wife  Sosannidi 
outlived  him  a  few  months.  He  had  seven  children,  one 
of  whom,  Martha,  died  in  1707— >tho  others  survived  him. 
The  ddest,  Daniel,  emigrated  to  Carolina.  The  second, 
Bernard  or  Benjamin  Norton,  has,  like  his  father,  a 
scandalous  niche  in  the  Dunciad,  Three  of  the  daughters, 
Maria,  Ueuriott^,  and  Sophia,  married  well — the.  husband 
of  the  last-named  being  a  Mr  Henry  Baker,  of  some  repute 
in  natural  science.  In  April  1877  public  attention  was 
called  to  the  existence,  in  some  distress,  of  thrcn  maiden 
hdies,  directly  descended  from  Defoe,  and  bearing  his 
name ;  and  a  crown  pension  of  £75  a  year  vroB  bmtowed 
on  each  of  them.  There  are  several  portniits  of  Defoe,  the 
principal  one  being  engraved  by  Vandcrgucht. 

We  have  said  that  in  his  life-time  Defoe,  as  not  belonging 
to  either  of  the  great  parties  at  a  time  of  the  bitterest  party 
strife,  was  subjected  to  obloquy  on  both  sides.  The  great 
Lepate.  Whig  writers  leave  him  unnoticed.  Swift  and  Gay  speak 
alightingl}  of  him, — the  former,  it  is  true,  at  a  time  when 
he  was  only  known  o.s  a  ])arty  pamphleteer.  Pojje,  with  less 
excuse,  put  him  in  the  Dunciad  towards  the  end  of  his  life, 
but  he  confessed  to  Si>cnce  in  private  that  Defoe  had 
written  many  things  and  none  bad.  At  a  kter  period  ho 
was  UT\justly  described  as  "a  scurrilous  party  writer," 
which  he  certainly  was  not ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
Johnson  spoke  of  his  writing  *'  so  variously  and  so  well," 
and  pat  /fobinson  Cntitoc  among  the  only  three  books  that 
readers  wi«h  longer.  From  Scott  downwards  the  tendency 
to  judge  literary  work  on  its  own  merits  has  to  a  great 
extent  restored  Defoe  to  his  proper  place,  or,  to  speak  more 
correctly,  has  set  him  there  for  tho  first  time.  Lord 
]^lacaulay*8  description  of  Hoxana,  Moil  Flanders,  and 
Colonel  Ja^k  as  "  utterly  nauseous  and  wretched  "  must  be 
set  aside  as  a  freak  of  criticism. 
ObsfM-  The  grounds  ui>on  which  the  last-mentioned  writer  bases 

bis  depreciation  of  others  of  Defoe's  minor  works  are 
curious.  "  He  had  undoubtedly  a  knack  of  making  fiction 
look  like  truth,  but  is  such  a  knack  much  to  be  desired  1 
Is  it  not  of  thr  fuime  fort  as  the  knack  of  a  painter  who 
takes  in  the  binls  with  Lis  fruit  T  And  Dc  Quincfy  regards 
t^  literary  skill  of  writers  of  this  class  as  comparatively 
inferior  because  of  ())o  close  resemblance  of  their  writings 
to  flit  cnrrent  M>cech   and   tnoniier  of   their  day.     But 
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nothing  is  really  a  greater  triumph  of  art  tban  tto 
similarity,  and  Macaulay  has  certainly  made  a  mistake  in 
confounding  the  requirements- of  painting  and  of  writing 
Scott  justly  observed  that  Defoe's  style  ^  is  the  last  which 
should  be  attempted  by  a  writer  of  inferior  grnioa ;  for 
fhongh  it  be  possible  to  disgube  mediocrity  by  Joe  writinj^ 
it  appears  in  all  its  nalced  inanity  when  it  assumaa  the  garb 
of  simplicity."  The  methods  by  which  Defoe  attains  his 
result  are  not  difficult  to  disengage.  They  are  the  present- 
ment of  all  his  ideas  and  scenes  in  the  plainest  aad  mosfc 
direct  language,  the  frequent  employment  of  oollequia] 
forms  of  speech,  the  constant  insertion  of  little  material 
details  and  illustrations,  often  of  a  more  or  less  di^pressive 
form,  and,  in  his  historico-fictitious  works,  as  well  as  in  his 
novels,  the  most  rigid  attention  to  vivacity  and  consistcDcy 
of  character.  Hot  he  disregards,  and  he  is  fond  of  throw- 
ing his  dialoguas  into  regular  dramatic  form,  with  bye-phgr 
prescribed  and  stage  directions  interspersed.  A'  partiaUtf 
trick  of  his  is  also  to  divide  his  arguments  after  tlie  ntanner 
of  the  preachers  of  his  day  into  heads  and  subheads,  widi 
actual  numerical  signs  affixed  to  them.  These  mannerisms 
undoubtedly  help  and  emphasize  the  extraordinary  faith- 
fulness to  nature  of  his  fictions,  but  it  would  be  a  great 
mistake  to  suppose  that  they  fully  exphdn  their  chann. 
Defoe  possessed  genius,  and  his  secret  is  at  the  last  if 
imtJAlpable  as  t|ie  secret  of  genius  alwavs  is. 

The  character  of  Defoe,  both  mental  and  mofil,  is  veiy 
clearly  indicated  in  his  works.  He,  the  satirist  of  the  true- 
born  Englishman,  was  himself  a  model,  with  some  notcbla 
variations  and  improvements,  of  the  EneUshman  of  his 
period.  He  saw  a  great  many  things,  anowhat  he  did  sea 
he  saw  clearly.  But  there  were  also  a  great  mary  thia^i 
which  he  did  not  see,  and  there  was  often  no  logical  CdD- 
ncction  whatever  between  his  vision  and  his  blindness 
Tho  most  curious  example  of  this  inconsistency,  or  ratber 
of  this  indifference  to  general  principle,  occurs  in  his  £mqf 
on  Prq/fcU,  He  there  speaks  very  briefly  and  alightii^gly 
of  life-insurance,  probably  because  it  was  then  regarded  aa 
impious  by  religionists  of  his  complexion.  Bui  on  cither 
side  of  this  refusal  are  to  be  found  elaborate  projects  of 
friendly  societies  and  widows*  funds,  which  practically  cover^ 
in  a  clumsy  and  roundabout  manner,  the  whole  ground  of 
life-insurance.  In  morals  it  is  evident  that  he  was,  accord- 
ing to  his  lights,  a  strictly  honest  and  honourable  man. 
But  sentiment  of  any  high-flying  descrijftion  (to  use  the 
cant  word  of  his  time)'  was  quite  incomprehensibte  to  1«iwt^ 
or  rather  never  presented  itself  as  a  thing  to  be  compre- 
hended. He  tells  us  with'  honest  and  simple  pride  that 
when  his  patron  Harley  feU  out,  and  Oodolphia  came  is, 
he  for  three  years  held  no  communication  with  the  former* 
and  seems  quite  incapable  of  comprehending  the  delicacy 
which  would  have  obliged  him  to  follow  Harley*s  fallea 
fortunes.  His  very  anomalous  position  in  regard  to  Mist  is 
also  indicative  of  a  rather  blunt  moral  perception.  One  of 
the  most  afiecting  things  in  his  novels  is  tho  heroic  con- 
stancy and  fidelity  of  the  maid  Amy  to  her  exemplaiT 
mistress  Roxana.  But  Amy,  scarcely  by  her  own  fault,  n 
drawn  into  certain  breaches  of  certain  definito  moral  laws 
which  Defoe  did  understand,  and  she  is  therefore  con- 
demned, with  hardly  a  word  of  pity,  to  a  misep*H!e  end 
Nothing  heroic  or  romantic  was  within  Defoe's  view ;  ha 
could  net  understand  passionate  love,  ideal  loyalty,  K«thetie 
admiration,  or  anything  of  the  kind  ;  and  it  is  probabla 
that  many  of  the  little  sordid  touches  which  delight  xm  bv 
their  api^arent  satire  were,  as  designed,  not  satire  at  al^ 
but  merely  a  faithful  representation  of  the  feelings  and 
ideas  of  the  classes  of  which  he  himself  was  a  unit  Wi^ 
have  noticed  Charles  I^amb's  difficulty  as  to  The  Compi§l$ 
Tradi'gmnn,  and  we  think  that  the  explanation  we  navt 
preferred  will  extend  to  a  great  deal  more  of  bis 
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BMt  pMnlkiitiM  ei  that  voA  follov  aa  a  oatara]  corollary 
mn  tbon  eonndenlioiu.  Hii  political  and  ecoDomicu 
^I*''**  ar*  atmoat  miiDatclicd  ««  clear  preaentatioiis  of 
Ihttim  of  thair  wnter.  For  driring  the  nail  ltoin«  no 
gHbotBmft  «acc«la  hirr,  and  Swift  pcrbapa  only  io  TJu 
Dn^tcr't  JiMtrt.  There  it  often  s  great  deal  io  be  aaid 
ipmt  the  ftew  pMuiDted  in  tboae  pamphlets,  but  Defoe 
■■■  nothing  of  it.  He  wai  perfectlj  fair  but  perfectly 
oaHded,  being  general!;  happily  ignorant  of  eTsrything 
wbid  told  agalixat  bia  own  vien'. 

Tbtnnw  cbaracterietia  are  rutioiu];  illuitratiid  in  hi* 
wnlworb.  Ihe  motslilr  of  tbete  ii  almost  aanuinp  in 
ib  downright  poaitiTe  chanrter.  With  all  the  PiuWn 
w^wiiwi  to  ptufa  a  clear.  aDcompromiiing,  Scnpinre-based 
didiiictwD  of  ri{[ht  and  vrong  into  the  affnin  of  ertty-Aty 
lift,  be  hu  a  tborotxgbl;  Engliih  horror  of  raanittry,  and 
Utdomi;  oanoDi  conieqnetitlj  make  wild  work  with  the 
if  boman  namre.     We  hare  noticed,  in 


naukiag  on  Tlu  Utr  ami  Abvtt,  the  wont 
thii  bluidering  morality.  Another,  though  rarj  diflarent 
ioMnce,  ii  hia  amDiingl;  femwine  indignatinn  at  the  in- 
onMd  wagea  and  emballiibBd  dreaa  of  aemnta.  He  in.  in 
iMt,  u  ineamata  inatance  of  the  tendenc;,  which  baa  no 
cAm  iMen  remarked  by  other  mtiona  in  the  Engbsh.  to 
dng  in  moral  diitinction*  at  erery  tnm.  and  to  confonnd 
tnrrtliing  wbieh  it  novel  to  the  eiperienea,  nnpleasant  to 
Ibt  Bne,  and  incooipreheiuible  to  the  nnderetandigg,  under 
At  pHral  epithett  of  wrong,  wicked,  and  ebooking.  Hia 
vxtaef  thii  claae  therefore  are  new  the  leaat  itJnable, 
■bae^  not  the  leaat  curiooa,  of  hi*  booka,  His  pariodicsl 
paluationi  nei:naarily  (all  to  lomp  extent  under  the  two 
unning  heads,  and  onl*  deeerve  eeparate  notice  becanae 
cf  IM  poTehy  and  importaaer  of  tbeir  conception.  Hia 
ptAj,  aa  poetry,  it  altogether  beneath  criticdam.  It  i« 
Mntimea  vigoroua,  bnt  its  Tjgonr  ia  merely  that  of  proee. 
Otb  noreli  we  han  elrendy  ipoken  in  detail,  excepting, 
))  tairerMlly  known,  Snbiiuoi.  Crviot. 


■>  l^*t  howerer 

naembli  infoniutiaD  Id  ]8WUi  Waller 
wral*  the'book  whieb  ii  tht  ttapdud  an  the  ratOect  It  ta 
hf  peliticel  n^Ddiiui ;  it  dm  lol  diipUy  ut  Britia] 
aU^ordv  1  and  i I  it  is  miBj  pe  -        -' 


tffl' 


hiftorr  of 
lattRi  bat 


n«  vgrb  oocn  or  lAioe  un  oi  owcn,  wiucd  mn  nrtmcuij 
■•caaAk  to  Uie  nwnl  rsadn-,  !•  IsnliuUr.  Id  ISF9  sppeaitd 
U  if  DiAk  by  llr  William  Clladirlik.  an  ■itnonluiarj  rliap- 
Pdf  ia  a  Myl*  whieb  i>  half  Cobbett  ud    half  CurlTle,  but 


■If  >  a  t«yl 


fiBlaiiii  a  III  ■  lil"  anil  jieTtlrnlaia  irf  Ihi  mitlirt'r  'i        

MBaed  aad  third  centam  fOgitiTe  wiitiEui  usigned  bj  Hi  1^  to 
*  '     '     "'     "  For  meet  of  tbcH,  howerer.  wp  bA^  no 


DdW  he  Iba  Stlt  lirae.      rac  laimi.  ui   iu»c,  iiuKoici,  or  11*: 
(■HiicntT  bnt  Xr  Lea'a  own  Impnnoiia  of  ntjle,  lie;  and 
saqoeaOT,  thon^  qaaliAad  jndgca  will  in  moct  eatea  agree  tliat 
Mmb>t1w>  wntten  than,  ft  cannot  f^-"'-'-  ■-  -—■ '  "-' 
ha  «d.    If  t  La*  M  equally  charr  of  bia 
aed  dmyigg  aiaay  lu^iir  — '"  ■-  ■■"  — •■' 


It  poaitiTBjy  be 
l:-  — ^jjj  (j,p  attribuldna 
Hl»  work,  tbongn 


'ssr-^z 


b  may  b*  conanll 


Died  with 
Toly  to  DefoB, 

Itedr 


Im  eiMT  Idiid  nUi 

T  b   n*  A<Ri^i«ffM  lU-m 

[ill  I     by  Charla  Lamb,  two  ot  wfaii^b  wen  m 
Wl  -lii  th.  third  for'r**  BiflttUrr. 

Il  kn  bm  *  fKqnent  and  mll-gtoondtd  complauit  tbat  no 
(•aiflvU    vtitim    oi    Detoa'a   woik*   bai  crer  biico   pcblialicd. 
la,  am  puy  ba  BaEbered  from  .what  boa  aliHdy  b'vn  uid. 


I.»lio  St^e  , 
an  with  tfiiw  ebort 
"      Wilwn'e 


iBtaattd    wnrka  .lie    nojaded,  tha  namb«T  1*    atill 

li^aa    Oa    lint    in    Doba'a    Levnda,    wUcb    ia  aomewbat  ol 

■  «■■/■«   fnattaraia.    tbra*   liat*  draws  with   mot*   cc   1<h 


aaplrad  to  n*  cibanallTe.  ni* 
r  Lilmn"  by  HaiUtt  m  ISiO^ 
b  mainly  dwiTed  fnm  Vilaon.  tb* 


ear*  bar*  been  "yWH  in  tbalMt  bi 

tuni  310  dialinBt  woik^  three  or  Gnr  oidy  ef  w:_.       . . 

aa  donbtful;  Hailitt'a  •amngialet  \tS  "gennin*"  ud  63  *'u- 
tiibnted  "  pieca^  with  notaa  on  meat  of  them  ;  Hr  Lea*!  exlead* 
to  IS  4.  of  wblcta  fl4  claim  to  ba  new  addltione.  Of  tbaee  latn 
nnmben  Duay  an  in  tba  original  edition*.  extTtmal;  aeart^  ft 
not  nuiqat  Only  one  paifeet  eopy  of  tb*  BnUm  i*  kmnn 
to  eiiit,  and  ihit^  aa  wall  aa  th*  parttaUy  printed  bot  iwrv 
poUiabed  CmifltU  OtaOtmam,  iain  tluhmdiofMr  JanuaOnaday 
of  aUadttatv,  whoM  DHa*  oelleotloa  1*  nsatett  to  n 
Of  reptinta  only  on*  bi*  *T*r  aiplrt' 
waa  aditrd  for  tba   "  Palteney  Lilm 

II  roniaina  a  good  and  toll  at*  miiii_^ .. 

wbolr  of  ttie  noTela  (indoding  Iba  Btrioui  AdtaOuiu  now  luidlr 
nar  pabliabed  with  BMntim  Orvitu),  Jan  Dimia.  7%*  Om  ani 
Abiar  t^  Jiarriagt,  and  many  of  tba  mora  imponant  tr*cta  and 
pnuJJer  work^       The   introdnctioni  ara  not   vHttvn  on  a  T*Ty 

It  b«n  contJDiied  (it  atopped  abruptly  after  tha  tbinl  Tolom* 
had  bean  completed  and  a  fa*  pu^  of  a  tonttb  laanedl  would 
hare  been  aatufactory  cnonEli.  It  ia  Kill  fa  tb*  bait,  bat 
ia  (mfoTtnnately  acarc*  and  erpanaiTa.  Tbara  [a  alao  *n 
edition,  oftu  called  dcatt'a,  bat  rtaily  adited  by  Sir  G  O. 
Lriria,  in  twenty  Tolsmaa  (London.  1S11),  Tbia  contain*  tb* 
Complili  Tndimatt.  Btligiaui  Cnrti/iip,  Tk 
and  olher  woTJca  sot  compnatd  in  Hulitt'i.  bnt  u 
dalirieni.  J I  alao  ii  aomeH-bai  oipinaire  in  a  com 
tbr  oditiona  ehoann  for  reptintiog  are  not  ilwaya  U 
bad  pt*Tiaualy  in  ISOfl  wUCad  for  BallajiLnia  aoma  . 
>n  „..      Q.v_r.,:,„ . —  __  .Jl., '■'-'- ihrongli  wi 


eomapondingl* 
^htn.     ■cott 


Tola.     Bohn'a  libtanai  oo 


rr  political  pamphlata,  aJ 


\  j^'anun, '  (HirHu  Almi  M  Charity, 
Tin  Tnii-'nnt  Ai^NatauB,  Bynii  u  lit  PtiUry,  and  my  oc^osi 
■itncta  from  Tlu  OtmfUm  MnfUA  Tradamian.  Had  th*  (pace 
ooaapiad  br  JCpiuuoit  Aiuoi;  which  in  ona  fonu  «  anoibtr  aTery  one 
imaai  me,  besi  derolad  to  a  further  aelectkm  fTom  th*  minor  worki, 
thii  book  would  haTa  gone  tar  to  npply  a  my  fair  Idea  of  DfToa 


practically  canflnad 


nit  profcBBBd  itndente  of  fitei 
aapaiats  worka.  th*  biblio^rapby  of  Dffi 
Uxc«pt  aa  far  aa  oiiginal  aditiooa  aro  oddc«'-«u  >  w  jlwwmu#i 
lin  Vtat  ha*  bean  to  ■OD'e  ctteui  popolanaKl  by  the  work 
~  '  '  asll ;  lUlij\ttii  CaarUhip  and  Vu  Fimi}y  Initni 
•"     •  —  -  ■■  'nto  thii  centi 


a  tba  middla  dau  m 


.., cditiona  of  Onaot  ban  been  ii 

been  oftim  tnnalatcd  i  and  tha  enlotfy  prononnced  oo  it  by  Roiueaan 
gsTc  it  ipcciil  cntnnay  in  Tnnct,  whan  imitation*  (or  ratbiradap- 
tationa)  lia<Tc  alao  bun  common.  {O.  BA.) 

DE  O^ANDO,  Uxbh  Joseph  (177^1942),  one  of 
the  moat  dietingo^hed  ethical  and  metapbyiical  philo- 
aopbata  of  FnoM,  waa  bom  at  Ljona,  Febttiaiy  3&,  1773. 
When  that  citj  wai  beueged  in  1793  by  the  anniea  of  tba 
republic,  the  young  Da  Q^rando  took  up  ai^  in  defenca  of 
bia  natiTO  place,  waa  made  priaoner,  and  with  difScnllT 
eecapcd  with  bis  lite.  He  fint  took  nfnge  in  Switzerland, 
whence  be  afterwarda  fled  to  Naplee.  In  1796,  after  an 
exile  of  Areo  years,  tbe  eetabliahment  of  the  Directory 
allowed  bim  to  retmn  to  France.  Finding  himaelf,  at  the 
age  of  twenty-five,  without  a  profeseiou,  he  reeolved  to 
embrace  the  career  of  arms,  and  anliated  aa  a  private  in  k 
cavalrj  regiment.  About  ikia  time  the  Inititnte  had  pro- 
posed ae  a  aabject  for  an  esa&y  this  qnestion, — "  What  ia 
tbe  influence  of  symbola  on  the  faculty  of  thooghtt" 
De  QarBJido  gained  the  priie,  and  heatd  of  hii  succesa  after 
the  battle  of  Zurich,  in  which  be  bad  distinguished  himselt 
This  literary  trinmpli  waa  the  first  step  ia  his  upward 
career.  In  1799  ho  was  attached  to  the  ministry  of  tbe 
interior  by  Lucisu  Bonaparte  ;  in  1804  be  became  genorat 
BBcretary  under  Cbaropagny ;  iu  1809  be  accompanied 
Napoleon  into  Italy  ;  in  1808  ha  was  nominated  master  of 
requesto;  in  1811  !ie  received  the  title  of  councillor  of  slate  j 
and  in  the  following  yeor  he  was  appointed  governor  iif 
OotalouiA.     On  tha  overtbrow  of  tbe  empire,  De  Oiiands 
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mtM  allowed  to  reiiin  tliia  office ;  bai  hnviiig  been  sent 
inring  the  hundred  days  into  the  department  of  the  Moselle 
to  organize  the  defence  of  tliat  district,  he  was  punished  at 
the  second  Resioration  by  a  few  months  of  neglect.  He 
was  soon  after,  however,  readmitted  into  the  council  of 
state,  where  he  distinguisherl  himself  by  the  prudence  and 
conciliatory  tendency  of  his  views.  In  lf^l9  he  opened  at 
the  law-school  of  Paris  a  class  of  public  and  administrative 
law,  which  in  1822  was  suppressed  by  Government,  but 
was  re-opened  six  years  later  under  the  Martignac  ministry. 
In  1837  the  Qovemment  acknowledged  the  long  and 
important  services  which  De  O^rando  ^  rendered  to  his  ' 
country  by  raising  him  to  the  peerage.  He  died  in  Parii^ 
Kovember  9,  1842,  at  the  age  of  seventy. 

De  Q^rando's  works  are  ve^  numerous.  That  by  which 
he  is  best  known  now,  and  which  constitutes  his  chief  title 
to  posthumous  fame,  is  his  Hisioire  Con^xtrie  des  Sytthmei 
de  Philotopfiie  rHaifvemaU  aux  princlpe$  da  Ccnnoiuanee$ 
IlHsicuitet,  of  which  the  fimt  edition  appeared  at  Paris  in 
1804,  in  d  vols.  8va  The  germ  of  tlus  work  had  already 
ippeared  in  the  author's  Ilemoit'e  de  la  GSnSradan  dee 
V<mnamanMi  Humaintt,  crowned  by  the  Academy  of 
Berlin,  and  puUiahed  at  Berlin  in  1802.  In  this  wurk 
De  Q^cando,  after  a  rapid  review  of  ancient  and  modem 
•peculations  on  the  origin  of  our  ideas,  singles  out  the 
tneory  of  primary  ideas,  which  he  endeavours  to  combat 
under  all  its'forror*.  The  latter  half  of  the  work,  devoted 
to  the  analysis  of  the  intellectual  faculties,  is  intended  to 
show  how  all  human  knowledge  is  the  result  of  experience ; 
and  reflection  is  assumed  as  the  source  of  oar  ideas  of 
substance,  of  unity,  and  of  identity. 

De  Q^rando's  great  work  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the 
first  of  which  is  puiely  historical,  and  devoted  to  an  ex- 
position of  various  philosophical  systems ;  in  the  second, 
which  comprises  fourteen  chapters  of  the  entire  work,  the 
distinctive  characters  and  value  of  these  systems  are  com- 
pared and  discuEsed.  Great  fault  has  been  found  with 
this  plan,  \md  justly,  as  it  is  impossible  to  separate 
advantageously  the  history  and  critical  examination  of  any 
doctrine  in  the  arbitrary  manner  which  De  Gdrando  has 
(hosen  for  himself.  Dekpite  this  disadvantage,  however, 
the  work  has  great  merits.  It  brought  back  the  minds  of 
men  ta  a  due  veneration  for  the  great  names  in  philo- 
sophical science, — a  point  which  had  been  utterly  neglected 
by  Condillac  and  his  school.  In  correctness  of  detail  and 
comprehensiveness  of  view  it  was  greatly  superior  to  every 
work  of  the  same  kind  that  had  hitherto  appeared  in  France. 
Daring  the  Empire  and  the  first  years  of  the  Bestoration, 
De  G^rando  found  time,  despite  bis  political  avocations, 
to  recast  the  first  edition  of  his  Jlistoirc  Comparie^  of  which 
a  second  edition  appeared  at  Paris  in  1823,  in  4  vols.  8vo. 
The  plan  and  method  of  this  edition  are  the  same  as  in  the 
firdt ;  but  it  is  enriched  with  so  many  additions  that  it  may 
pav  for  an  entirely  new  work.  The  last  chapter  of  the  port 
published  during  the  authors  lifetime  ends  with  the  revival 
of  letters  and  the  philosophy  of  the  l&th  century.  The 
second  part,  carrying  the  work  down  to  the  close  oi  the 
18th  ctntiir>',  was  puMi.-hcd  posthumuii&ly  by  his  sou  in 
four  xoK  (Paris  li^l7).  Twenty-three  chapters  of  this 
had  bc^n  left  complytu  by  the  author  in  manuiicnpt ; 
the  remaining  three  were  supplied  from  other  sourceb, 
chie6y  printed  but  unpubli^^hi^l  memoirs. 

The  next  valuable  work  of  De  G<I'racdo  was  his  essay  Du 
pfrfr'-tionnfmrnt  moral  ct  V/drratim  de  ioi-mcmef  crowned 
by  tbe  French  Academy  in  1^25.  The  fundsAuentol  idea 
of  this  work  is  that  human  life  is  in  reality  only  a  great 
education,  of  which  perfection  in  the  aim. 

DeiidM  the  works  alrrady  mention^..  De  O^rmodo  left  many 
oiken,  of  which  we  may  indioat«>  the  foUowin;;  : — Catuid^rationt  sur 
Hirtnes  miUuda  d'obitrpatiOR  dcs  ptupUt  muvu^.*,  8vv  Ptizia,  1801  ; 


dapauvre,  Svo,  Paris,  1820  ;  Institutes  du  Droit  Jdminialrtt^f, 
yola.  8yo,  Paris,  1830  ;  Court  normal  ds»  instUtdcyrs  fnwmtrtam 
Directions  rtlatitcs  d  VMuecUion  physijus,  morale,  et  itUtllmtiMM 
dans  les  ieoles  primaires^  8ro,  Paris,  1832 ;  De  V^ditaitmn  it 
Sourds-IfuetSt  2  vols.  Paris,  1882  ;  De  la  Bien/aisattee  pmbiifm, 
vols.  8vo,  1888.  A  detailed  analysis  of  the  Biaioire  Vempui 
dgs  SytUmee  will  be  foand  in  the  FnigtuHtt  Fhiloeopkifmi§iU 
CoatuL 

DEQGENDORF,  or  Deckendobf,  the  chief  town  of 
district  in  Lower  Bavaria,  about  25  miles  north-west  € 
Pas8au,on  the  Inft  bank  of  the  Danube,  wh«ch  inthnrncrossti 
by  two  iron  bridges.  It  is  situated  at  the  lower  aid  c 
the  beautiful  valley  of  the  Perlbach,  with  the  mountaios  € 
the  Bavarian  Forest  rising  behind  ;  and  in  itself  it  it ; 
well-built  and  attractive  town.  Besides  the  admioirtnitiv 
offices  it  possesses  an  old  council-house  dating  from  10M 
a  hospital,  a  lunatic  asylum,  an  orphanage,  a  poorlionsc 
and  a  large  parish  church  rebuilt  in  1766 ;  but  of  grsits 
interest  than  any  of  these  is  the  Church  of  tha  Seem 
Tomb,  which  for  centuries  attracted  thousands  of  pflgrimi 
to  its  Porta  Cveli,  OnadenpforUf  or  Gate  of  Mercy,  opsDsi 
annually  on  St  Michael's  Eve,  near  the  end  of  Septttidwff 
and  closed  again  on  the  4(h  of  October.  In  1837,  on  thi 
celebration  of  the  COOth  anniversary  of  this  scdcmidty,  tki 
number  of  pilgrims  was  reckoned  at  nearly  100,000.  Sud 
importance  as  the  town  possesses  is  now  rather  oommerasl 
than  reh'gious, — ^it  being  the  main  dep6t  for  the  timber^nds 
of  the  Bavarian  Forest,  a  station  for  the  Danube  stesnbosl 
company,  and  the  seat  of  several  mills,  breweries,  pottsriv^ 
and  other  industrial  establishments.  On  the  bank  of  Iks 
Danube,  outside  the  town,  are  the  remains  of  the  eiitii 
of  Findelstoin  ;  and  on  the  Geiersberg,  in  the  imnmdisis 
vicinity,  stands  the  old  pilgrimage^hnrch  of  Maria  Duhrm, 
About  six  miles  to  the  north  is  the  village  of  Metteo,  wilk 
the  Benedictine  monastery  founded  by  Obsrlemagne  in  80L 
restored  as  an  abbey  in  1840  by  Louis  L  of  Bavaris,  sua 
well-known  for  its  educational  institutions.  -  The  firrt  mtor 
tion  of  Deggendorf  occurs  in  868,  and  it  appears  as  a  tova 
in  1212.  Henry  XnL  of  the  Landshut  oynasty  made  i 
the  seat  of  a  custom-house ;  and  in  1331  it  became  the 
residence  of  Henrr  IIL  of  Kattomberg,  so  caUed  froB  a 
castle  in  the  neighbourhood.  In  1 337  there  took  plsos  ii 
the  town  a  dreadful  massacre  of  the  Jews,  who  wers  aocosei 
of  having  thrown  the  sacred  host  of  the  Cfhurch  of  tki 
Sacred  Tomb  into  a  well )  and  it  is  probably  from  abottt 
this  date  that  the  pilgrimage  above  mentioned  came  into 
vogue.  The  town  was  captured  by  the  Swedish  forces  ia 
1633,  and  in  the  war  of  the  Austrian  successipn  it  wss 
more  than  once  laid  in  ashes.     Population  in  1871,  5451 

See  Griitier  and  Miiller,  Dtr  BaytHscJie  Wald,  Batisbon,  1851  { 
Mittenu  tiller.  Die  hcil.  Hostien  und  die  Juden  in  Deggenierf, 
Landshat,  1666  :  and  Das  Kloster  JlctUn,  Straubiag,  1857. 

DEUBA  DtiN,  a  district  of  British  India  in  the  Mecni 
(Mirat)  division  of  the  lieutcnont-govemorahip  of  the  North' 
Western  Provinces,  lies  between  29**  57'  and  30'  59*  N, 
lat,  and  77'  37'  15"  and  78-22'  45 "  R  long.  It  co» 
prises  the  valley  (a tin)  of  Dehro,  together  with  the  hiOi 
division  {pargand)  of  Jaunsdr  Biwar,  which  runs  from  8.S 
to  N.  W.  of  it,  on  the  north.  The  district  is  bounded  on  thi 
N.  by  the  native  state  of  Tehri  or  Garhwil,  on  the  R^ 
British  Garhwdl,  on  the  S.  by  the  Siw^k  hills,  wUcI 
separate  it  from  Sahdranpur  district,  and  on  the'  W.  by  thi 
hill  states  of  Sirmur,  Jubol,  and  Tor&nch.  The  valley  {th 
Dun)  has  an  area  of  about  673  square  miles,  and  forms  i 
paraUclogrom  45  miles  from  N.W.  to  S.E.  and  15  milsi 
broad.  It  is  well  wooded,  imdulating,  and  intersected  b] 
streams.  On  the  N.R  the  horizon  is  bounded  by  thi 
Mussooree  (Manstiri)  or  lower  rangb  of  the  Himilayas^  aa^ 
on  the  a  by  the  Siw&lik  hills.     The  Himalayas  in  IJMiioKl 
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cftht  diitriel  attein  a  Mghi  of  iMtwMn  7000  and  8000 
fcit,  OM  peak  reacKiiig  an  elevation  of  8665  feet;  the 
higheit  point  of  the  Siwilik  range  is  3041  above  sea-Ievel. 
Tbe  principal  paaMS  tlifongh  the  Siwilik  hills  are  the  Timli , 
MB,  leading  to  the  military  station  of  Chakrdta,  and  the 
kohand  pass  leading  to  tiie  sanatoriums  of  Mussooree 
lud  lAndaor.  The  Ganges  bounds  the  Dehra  valley  on 
the  £. ;  the  Jnnma  bounds  it  on  the  W.  From  a  point 
tboot  midway  between  the  t^  rivers,  and  near  the  town 
d  Dehra,  mna  a  ridge  which  forms  the  water-shed  of  the 
vHitj.  To  the  west  of  this  ridge,  the  water  collects  to 
form  tho  Asan,  a  tribntaiy  of  the  Jumna ;  whilst  to  the  east 
tbe  Soawa  receives  the  drainage  and  flows  into  the  Ganges. 
To  the  east  the  valley  is  characterized  by  swamps  and 
bicst^  bat  to  the  west  the  natural  depressions  freely  carry 
off  the  airface  drainage.  Along  the  central  ridge,  the  water- 
kvel  lias  at  a  great  depth  from  the  surface  (228  feet),  but 
itrisei  gradually  as  the  country  declines  towards  the  great 
rirenL  To  meet  the  demand  for  water  five  canals  have 
been  constructed,  and  are  fed  by  the  hill  streams.  These 
aoabhave  a  total  length  of  67  miles,  irrigate  aboat  10,734 
•ciee,  and  yield  a  net  annual  revenue  of  about  £2300. 
Jtooair  B4war,  north  of  the  volley,  comprises  a  triangular 
hilly  tract,  situated  between  tho  Tons  and  Jimma  rivers 
■eu  their  point  of  confluence,  and  has  an  area  of  about 
M3  iqaare  miles.  It  is  covered  with  forests  of  deodars, 
fin,  cypresses,  and  oaks. 

Ihe  agricultural  pioducts  consist  of  rice,  mandua 
{ElaainecTrocana),  oil  seeds,  millets,  vegetables,  and  garden 
crops,  each  as  potatoes,  tuameric,  red  pepper,  ^':c.  The 
Bethod  of  cultivation  in  the  valley  does  not  differ  from  that 
id()])ted  in  the  plains ;  but  in  Jaunedr,  tho  khil  or  Jum 
intem  of  cultivation  is  largely  practised  This  consists  in 
demog  and  burning  the  undergrowth  on  tho  steep  banks 
cf  nrincs"  and  hills,  and  in  sprinkling  the  seed^  chiefly 
BilktB,  over  the  ashes.  The  process  yields  a  good  crop  for 
iboat  two  years,  when  the  sito  is  abandoned.  The  principal 
ioduthcs  are  tea  planting  and  cultivation,  rhea  cultivation, 
ud  recently  silk  cultivation.  The  area  under  tea  in  1872 
vu  !!02i  acres,  yiehiing  an  outrturn  of  297,828  &>,  valued 
ttil7,486. 

The  total  revenue  derived  from  Dehra  district  (cxcluBivo 

of  forest))  in  1672-73  amounted  to  i:  19,169.     Since  1872 

tb  Dehra  volley  has  been  subject  to  the  ordinary  laws  of 

other  settled  districts ;  but  in  the  hilly  division  of  Jaunsdr 

i)essform»^  code  is  better  suited  to  the  people,  and  this 

tnct  is  still  **  non-regulation."    Tho  fiscal  arrangements  of 

Jumsdr  are  also  peculiar.     The  tract  is  divided  into  khatSj 

each  presided  over  by  a  tayana,  or  head-man.     The  sayanat 

eo^  with  the  Government  for  the  payment  of  the  land 

^vsnne,  and  exercise  police  and  civil  jurisdiction  in  their 

nspectire  ihat*  ;  whilst  a  committee  of  sayanaa,  subject  to 

the  control  of  the  British  Superintendent  of  Dehra  Diin,  de- 

eiie  grarer  disputes  afi'ecting  one  or  more  hkats.     Education 

is  progressing  ninidly  in  the  Dehra  valley.   Schools  have  also 

hceo  establiahea  in  Jaunsdr.     Mussooree  has  Protestant 

^liocesan  schools  for  European  boys  and  girls  ;  and  similar 

iain^'juons  are  managed  by  Roman  Catholio  priests  for 

aeaihsra  of  that  faith.     It  likewise  forms  the  head-quarters 

ef  &n  active  American  mission.     There  is  little  crime  irf  tho 

diitriet,  and   in  Jaunsdr  no  regular    police  aro   found 

teoLi»iry. 

Tuc  principal  places  in  the  district  are  DoLra,  Mussooree, 
^th  the  military  sonatarium  of  Landaur,  and  the  military 
ctat'xin  of  Chakrdta.  Dehra  town  is  the  civil  head-quarters 
^  the  district,  and  is  constituted  a  municipality.  It  con- 
fined (1672)  a  total  population  of  about  7000  souls,  (5000 
Huidu),  and  2000  Mahometans).  The  municipal  income 
ii  Dnioly  derived  from  a  house  tax.  Dehra  is  the  head- 
^aartea  of  tho  2d  Gurkha  regimen^  and  of  the  Great 


Trigonometrical  Shirvey.  Ilia  U&  tbitfoD  of  Mmsoone 
is  a  favourite  snnuner  resort  Its  population  Tuieic 
ac^rding  to  the  season  of  the  year.  Dnnus  the  winter 
months  it  is  almost  entirely  deserted.  Landanr,  the 
military  depot  for  European  convalescents,  is  really  a 
portion  of  Mussooree.  Chakrdta  is  a  hill  station  for  a 
British  regiment  of  infantry. 

The  ceBsos  of  1872  letixmed  tbe  popoUtion  of  the  entire  distrla 
at  110,963  sods,  of  whom  102,814  wore  Hiudns,  12,427  Mussal- 
mans,  1061  Europeans,  191  Eurasians,  and  460  native  Christiana, 
The  Br.'Umians  numbered  10,270,  B^pnta  or  militarv  caste  83,121', 
Bsniyds  or  traders  2664.  The  Brahmana  and  Bduputs  chiofiy 
belong  to  the  spurioas  hill  clans  bearing  those  names.  The 
Mahometan popalation oonsiats principally otPathdns and  Shaikhs. 

DEISM  is  the  received  name  for  a  current  of  theological 
thought  which,  though  not  confined  to  one  oountr}'.  or  tc 
any  well-defined  period,  had  "England  for  its  prmcipal 
source,  and  was  most  conspicuous  in  the  lost  years  of  the 
17th  and  the  first  half  of  tho  18th  century.  The  deists^ 
differing  widely  in  important  matters  of  belief,  were  yet 
agreed  in  seeking  above  all  to  establish  the  certainty  and 
sufficiency  of  natural  religion  in  opposition  to  the  positive 
religions,  and  in  tacitly  or  expressly  denying  tho  unique 
significance  of  a  supernatural  revelation  in  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments.  They  either  ignored  tho  Scriptures, 
endeavoured  to  prove  them  in  the  main  but  a  helpful 
republication  of  the  Evangelium  cctcmnm^  or  directly 
impugned  their  divine  character,  their  infallibility,  and  thf 
validity  of  their  evidences  as  a  complete  manifestation  of 
the  will  of  Gk)d.  Tho  term  deism  is  not  only  used  to  signify 
the  main  body  of  the  deists'  teaching,  or  tho  tendency  they 
represent,  but  has  of  lato  especially  come  into  use  as  a 
technical  term  for  one  specific  metaphysical  doctrine  as  to 
the  relation  of  Qod  to  the  universe,  assumed  to  have  been 
characteristic  of  the  deists,  and  to  have  distinguished  them 
from  atheists,  pantheists,  and  theist-s, — the  belief,  namely, 
that  tho  first  cause  of  the  universe  is  a  personal  God,  but 
is  not  only  distinct  from  the  world  but  apart  from  it  and 
its  concerns. 

The  words  deism  and  deist  were  treated  as  novelties  in 
the  polemical  theology  of  the  latter  half  of  tho  16th  century 
in  France,  but  were  used  substantially  in  tho  same  sonse  as 
they  were  a  century  later  in  Englund.  Pa*  the  majority  ol 
those  historically  known  as  the  Eni^lioh  Deists,  from  Blount 
onwards,  tho  name  was  o^ncd  and  honoured.  They  were 
also  occasionally  called  ratinnalUts.  Frct-ihinl-cr  (in  Ger 
msLuyf/reiJcHkrr)  was  generally  taken  to  be  synonymous  with 
deist,  though  obviously  capable  of  a  wider  signification,  and 
as  coincident  with  esprit  fort,  and  with  hbcrtni  in  the  original 
and  theological  sense  of  the  latter  word.  Xfturalisfs 
was  a  name  frequently  used  of  such  as  recognized  no  god 
but  nature,  of  so-called  Spinozists,  atheists ;  but  both  in 
England  and  Germany,  in  tho  18th  centur\',  this  word  was 
more  commonly  and  aptly  in  uso  for  those  who  founded 
their  religion  on  tho  lumen  ntturce  alone.  Tho  same  men 
were  not  seldom  assaulted  under  the  name  of  theists ;  the 
later  distinction  between  thoist  and  deist,  which  stamped 
tho  latter  word  as  exeludiug  the  bcliof  in  providence  or  in 
tho  immanence  of  God,  was  apparently  formulated  in  the 
end  of  the  l&th  century  by  thoso  ration.'ili;t'j  v.ho  wore 
aggrieved  at  being  identified  with  the  naturali^ti;. 

The  chief  names  amongst  th«  deists  arc  thoso  of  Lord 
Herbert  (1581-10-18).  Dlountf  1654-1 09:^,  Tindtil  ()no7- 
1733)  Woolston  (1069-1733),  TcU'nd  (1670-1722), 
Shaftesbury  (1671-1713)  BnlinglT.)ko  (1078-17iM), 
Collins  (1676-1729),  Morgan  (?-17i:n,  and  Chubb 
(1679-1746).  Annet,  who  died  in  1708,  and  IVIvell 
who  mado  his  contribution  to  the  controversy  in  1742.  aro 
of  less  importance.  Of  the  ten  first  nimed.  nine  app^.\r  to 
have  been  born  within  twenty-five  years  of  one  another ; 
and  it  is  noteworthy  that  by  far  the  great  or  part  of  the 
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either  as  a  wliole  or  in  Its  detaiU    Bbmnt,  a  hub  of  a  tvy 
different  spirit,  did  both,  and  in  so  doing  may  be  regaidad 

as  having  inaugurated  the  second  xiiain  line  of  dcbsie 

procedure,  that  of  hi.^torl:ro-critical  examination  of  the  Old 

and  New   Tcbtamcnt^).      I'M^unt  ad<jptcd   and    cz^^wded 

*  -..         ivr.-.Mvith  a  I  HoVilxis's  arguments  a;ninRt  the  Mosaic  autborahip  of  :bo 

...    v  V...  l:c.;iit  of     I'l-ntateucb  ;  and,  mainly  in  tho  worils  of  Kurnet'a  -4r..*.A>- 

l-\fia  /Vd'/o.^i/'AiVa,  he  averts  the  tutal  iucoDM^rtcccr  cf 

the  Mosaic  llcxacmcron  with  the  CotK-micaa  tucry  of 

the  heavens,  dwelling  with  emphasis  on  the  imT^.>9S!l  Jiij 

of  alniitting  the  view  duvclupcd  in  Genesis,  that  the  ear.h 

'  (^  Ji-hmkan     is  the  most  important  part  of  the  unircra?.     Ue  ajsunioi 

•.r  y!.*;  r.:i!  r.'.n'''?ption     that   tho   narrative   was  meant  tthi'ally,  not  ik^ticj'Jy, 

V  :  .  I:i  phyric:«,  .  in  order  focliuiiuate  false  and  pulythcLstic  notions  ;  aLiJ  he 

-./    .  t;.  .ri.ph  of  the     draws  attention  to  that  double  narratirc  in  Genesis  which 

:     .   .':  y.  *.'#;•  H  i-ydtcm.     was  cbuwhcro  to  bo  so  fruitfully  haml led.     The  ezaiLin- 

.    r-  •:<  .1  nitii  tii.'irj-     ation  of  the  miracles  of  Apollonius  of  Tyana,  prufcssodly 

.  .*.  I. -A  'I'iUf:  rvcn  in  ■  founde<l  on  papers  of  Lord  ili-rbcn's,  is  meant  to  snggcit 

■  ' ;. .  .  W.j.''U.     L'a'iwl'j  '  hiinilar   c^ni^idc rations   with   regard   to   the   miracles  of 

:/."'  i  :-..&:.'.}. '''<!  for     Christ.     Naturalistic  explanations  of  some   of   these   ara 

/  '/  i':  .*    •  i-.t  f:'  hi'la-^-     proposed,  and  a  mythic»l  theory  is  distinctly  foreshadowed 

./   .'..  v..r.i£*:r-i  f.<:*M  to     ^huu  Blount  dwelb  on  tho  inevitable  tcndenry  of  m^n, 

:  f  •■.'.  ri.  .;*ijli«ity     especially   long    after    tho    evont,   to    di^'COTcr    miracles 

..f  •  ..  r     .;■•.,.  I  .  i.*  on  '  attendant  on  tho  birth  and  d<ath  of  their  heroes.     Blount 

I- ..-.  .   •*  '^.■:>:i.'^''*:ly  I  ajbsaults  the  doctrineof  amt'Iiator  asirrL-Iigiuus ;  and  much 

'  I  .fi,  -f  f.v/.  .-.'1  ,  others  I  more  pronouncedly  than  Herbert  he  dwells  on  tb«  view, 

,1. ,   «,.  I  ft. ..  I  til*:  r>  liliii  of  !  afterwards  regarded  as  a  s]M.:cial  characteristic  of  all  deitts, 

.M  '.f  i';  ■*•  *  ''■•  !•'-  :>d  or  the  i  that  much  or  most  error  in  r^nligion  has  been  invented  or 

'.         f  I  ..  :.  ..'    fis  hud  ri.vivcd     knowingly  maintained  by  .-^atracious  nion  for  the  easier  main- 

,  ,      ,,,-..  ...;      . ..  ii.i  ArriT.s  arid     tf-nance  of  good  govcninif  nt,  or  in  the  interests  of  themselvM 

-  /  •:..-.!  /     j."l  it'ti^  t!-*--  frf«:-  !  and  their  class.     And  when  ho  heai*s  suspicion,  not  on 

.1  •>.!':.  (.•.i.'.r*-,  n.ik'ht  hn     (.'hristiau  dogmas,  but  on  bi.iitfs  of  which  the  rcscmblanoa 

,■  It  0:.  <!.'    ;...'■•:.*.  Jt/.'lzi.Hrks.  I  to  Christian  tcn'.ts  is  sntliciciitly  ]iutont,  the  real  aim  is  so 

;•    .,       ,...  ..    ji.'-.o,  i.\A  rb.ri-  j  tran.'tparent  that  his  naiii'-'I  eoimb  to  jxirtake  ratbercf  the 

.     .I.-:    f  !..'..#,   ''f   .Miil  ai.il  I  nature  of  literary  icct'iitrli-ity  than  of  polomical  artifice; 
.-.r...«  r  f   "i.'f'.  M-y  ;    (ifi'l  tho     yet  by  thi^i  d=>ingbnutj\i.-i  iijilirectnc^s  he  gave  bis  argn- 
/  .  ,  I  ./.#•    7 /.#•./■./•' .  luKiwuM    \i\u\     mcnt  that  cavuur  of  duplicity  \^hich  ever  after  clung  toUie 
,.   f    .^  ...  ^   .  I.-..:!.!  ihafi  •.MT  his  [  popular  conception  of  dii>m. 
.    .    .  ...    .,  ..f'l,..   I.i.i(;i/.|j   rftv.Jijti'ifi  I       iShaftciibur>',  dealing'  ^^ith   matters   for  the  most  pait 
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_       eonldnot  lis  in  anj  unintelligible  dement ;  ihongli 

cannot  know  the  real  essence  of  Qod  or  of  any  of  ms 

^^vresy  yet  onr  beliefs  aboat  Qod  must  bo  thoroughly 

isisten:  with  reason.   Aftorwardis,  Toland  discussed,  with 

Lsiderable  real  learning  and  much  show  of  candour,  the 

dperative  evidence  for  the  canonical  and  apocryphal  Scrip- 

les,  and  demanded  a  careful  and  complete  historical  exami- 

tion  of  the  grounds  on  which  our  acceptance  of  the  Now 

st^ment  canon  rests.   He  contributed  little  to  the  solution 

xJkxt  problem,  but  forced  the  investigation  of  tho  canon 

Ice  on  theologians  and  tho  reading  public.     Again,  ho 

etched  a  view  of  early  church  history,  further  worked  out 

'  Scmler,  and  surprisingly  like  that  which,  as  elaborated 

the  Tubingen  school,  is  still  held  with  modifications  by  a 

r^re  number  of  students  of  ChriEtian  antiquity.     He  tried 

show,  both  from  Scripture  and  cztrarcononical  literature, 

at  the  primitive  church,  so  far  from  being  an  incorporate 

»dy  of  believen  with  the  same  creed  and  customs,  really 

inaistcd  of  two  schools,  each  possessing  its  "  own  gospel " 

-A    school  of  Ebionites  or  Judaizing  Christians,  and  the 

ore  liberal  school  of  PtfuL     These  parties,  consciously  but 

oioably  differing  in  their  whole  relation  to  the  Jewish  law 

ui   the  ontside  world,  were  subsequently  forced  into  a 

Ml -natural  uniformity.     The  cogency  of  Tobnd's  argu- 

ezits  was  weakened  by  his  manifest  love  of  paradox. 

Oollina,   who  had  created    much    excitement  by  his 

*iMooune  €f  Free-thiulinf/f  insisting  on   the  value  and 

scesjuty  of  unprejudiced  inquiry,  published  at  a  later  stage 

f    the  deibtic  controversy  tho  famous  argument  on  the 

rideoccs  of  Christianity.      Christianity  is  founded  on 

(xdaiim ;  its  main  prop  is  tho  argument  from  tho  f ulfil- 

kent  of  prophecy.     Yet  no  interpretation  or  ro-arnuigcmcnt 

f  tht  text  of  C)Id  Testament  prophecies  will  secure  a.  fair 

n<i  non-'illcgoncal  correspondence  between  these  and  their 

Ueged  fulfilment  in  the  New  Testament     The  inference  is 

:ot  expressly  drawn.     Collins  indicates  tho  possible  extent 

3  m^bicb  the  Jews  may  have  been  indebted  to  Chaldeans 

ind  Egyptians  for  their  theological  views,  especially  as 

{Teat  pert  of  the  Old  Testament  would  appear  to  have  been 

re-modeUed  by  Ezra ;  and,  after  dwelling  on  the  points  in 

^^hich  the  proi^heciee  attributed  to  Daniel  differ  from  all 

other  Old  Testament  predictions,  he  states  tho  greater 

nomber  of  the  arguments  still  used  to  show  that  the  book 

of  Daniel  deals  with  events  past  and  contemporaneous,  and 

ia  from  the  pen  of  a  writer  of  the  Maccabcon  period. 

^oolitoD,  at  first  to  all  appearance  working  earnestly  in 

^^^hiU  of  an  allegorical  but  believing  interpretation  of  the 

^cv  Testament  miracles,  ended  by  assaulting,  with  a  yet 

^&biown  violence  of  speech,  the  absurdity  of  accepting 

tbeiB  tt  actual  historical  events,  and  did  his  best  to  ovcr- 

^W  the  credibility  of  Christ's  principal  miracles.     Tho 

^rnes  of  his  outspoken  invective  against  the  clergy, 

K^  all  priestcraft  and  priesthood,  was  a  new  feature  in 

6iktic  literature,  and  ii^jured  the  author  more  than  it 

'^ered  his  cause. 

Tindals  aim  seems  to  have  been  a  sober  statement  of  tho 
^liole  case  in  favour  of  natural  religion,  with  copious  but 
'^^it^cntcly  worded  criticism  of  such  beliefs  and  usages  in 
^  Christian  and  other  religions  as  he  conceived  to 
iw  cipher  non-religious  or  directly  inimoml  and  unwbole- 
•eae.  The  work  in  which  he  endeavoured  to  prove  that 
^nn  Christianity  is  as  old  as  the  creation,  and  is  really  but 
tic  republication  of  the  gospel  of  nature,  soon  gained  the 
was  of  the  •*  Deist's  Bible." 

Morgan  criticised  with  great  freedom  the  moral  character 
cf  the  perrons  and  events  of  Old  Testament  history, 
dtiilc^ing  the  theory  of  conscious  *'  accooxmodation  "  on 
thi  part  of  the  leaders  of  the  Jewish  church.  This 
MDOBfflodation  of  truth,  by  altering  the  form  and  substance 
•fit  to  meet  the  views  and  secure  the  favour  of  ignorant 


and  bigoted  contemporaries,  Mor^  attributes  also  to  tha 
apostles  and  to  Jesus.  He  likewise  expands  at  great  length 
a  theory  of  the  origin  of  the  Catholic  Church  much  like  that 
sketched  by  Toland,  but  assumes  that  Paul  and  his  party, 
latterly  at  least,  were  distinctly  hostile  to  the  Judaical  party 
of  their  fellow-believers  in  Jesus  as  tho  Messios,  while  the 
college  of  the  original  twelve  apostles  and  their  adherents 
viewed  Paul  and  his  followers  with  suspicion  and  disfavour. 
Persecution  from  without  Morgan  regards  as  the  influenco 
which  mainly  forced  the  antagonistic  parties  into  the  one* 
ness  of  the  catholic  and  orthodox  church. 

Annet  made  it  his  special  work  to  invalidate  belief  in  tho 
resurrection  of  Christ,  and  to  discredit  the  work  of  Paul. 

Chubb,  the  least  learnedly  educated  of  the  deists,  did 
more  than  any  of  them,  save  Herbert,  to  round  his  system 
into  a  logical  whole.  From  the  New  Testament  he  sought 
to.  show  that  tho  teaching  of  Christ  substantially  coincides 
with  natural  religion  as  he  understood  it  But  his  main 
contention  is  that'  Christianity  is  not  a  doctrine  but  a  life, 
not  the  reception  of  a  system  of  truths  or  facts,  but  a  pious 
effort  to  live  in  accordance  with  God's  will  here,  in  the  hope 
of  joining  him  hereafter.  Chubb  dwells  with  special 
emphasis  on  the  fact  that  Christ  preached  tho  gospel  to 
the  poor,  and  argues,  as  Tindal  had  done,  that  the  gospel 
must  therefuro  bo  accessible  to  all  men  without  any  need 
for  learned  study  of  evidences  for  miracles,  and  inteliigibla 
to  the  meanest  capacity. 

Dodwell's  ingenious  thesis,  that  Christianity  is  not 
founded  on  argument,  was  certainly  not  meant  as  an  aid  to 
faith ;  and,  though  its  starting  point  is  different  from  all 
other  deistical  works,  it  may  safely  bo  rcckoued  amongst 
their  number. 

Though  himself  contemporary  with  the  earlier  deists, 
Bolingbrokc  rt  principal  works  were  posthumously  published 
after  intercut  in  tho  controversy  hod  declined.  His  uhole 
strain,  in  sbarp  contrast  to  that  of  most  of  his  predecessors, 
is  cynical  and  satirical,  and  snggcbts  that  inobt  of  tho 
matters  discussed  were  of  small  personal  concern  to  himself. 
He  gives  fullest  scope  to  the  ungeneroua  view  that  a  vast 
proportion  of  professedly  revealed  truth  was  ingeniously 
palmed  off  by  tho  more  cunning  on  the  more  ignorant  for 
the  corveniencc  of  keeping  the  latter  under.  But  he  vrrites 
with  keenness  and  wit,  and  knows  well  how  to  use  tho 
materials  already  often  taken  advantage  of  by  earlier  dtists. 

In  the  substance  of  what  they  received  as  natural  religion, 
the  deists  were  for  the  most  part  agreed  ;  Herbert's  articles 
continued  to  contain  the  fundamentals  of  their  theology. 
Religion,  though  not  identified  with  morality,  had  its  moist 
important  outcome  in  a  faithful  following  of  tho  eternal  laws 
of  morality,  regarded  as  tho  will  of  God.  With  the 
virtuous  lifo  was  further  to  be  conjoined  a  humble  disposi- 
tion to  adore  the  Creator,  avoiding  all  factitious  fonns  of 
worship  as  worse  than  u.scless.  The  small  value  attributed 
to  all  outward  and  si<cial  forms  of  sen* ice,  and  the  want 
of  any  sympathetic  craving  for  the  communion  of  saints, 
saved  the  dci^^ts  from  attempting  to  furnd  a  free-thinking 
church,  a  crcedless  communion.  They  eccni  gcncrjilly  to 
have  inclined  to  a  quictistic  accommodation  to  cstnMished 
forms  of  faith,  till  better  times  came.  They  tt'^nilfaslly 
sought  to  eliminate  the  mimculous  from  theoio;:icil  belief, 
and  to  expel  tfrom  the  system  of  relii^ious  truth  all  debat- 
able, diilicult,  or  mysterious  articks.  Tliey  aimed  at  a 
rational  iind  intellijiiblo  faith,  professedly  in  order  to 
make  religion,  in  all  its  width  and  depth,  tie  heritage 
of  eveiT  man.  They  regarded  with  as  much  su.-pieion 
tho  notion  of  a  "  peculiar  j>eople  "  I'f  ('od,  aa  nf  n  unique 
revelation,  and  insisted  on  the  palviibility  of  the  heathen. 
They  rejected  tlic  doctrine  of  tho  Tnniiy,  and  protcslcd 
against  mcdiatoiship,  atonement,  r»nd  th*:  imputed  righte- 
ousness of  Chribt,  always  laying  mure  strcits  on  the  teach- 
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ing  of  Chrirt  tluui  on  the  teaching  of  the  church  about 
him;  but  they  repeatedly  laid  daim  to  the  name  of 
Chrictiana  or  of  Christian  deists.  Against  superstition, 
fanaticism,  and  priestcraft  they  were  incessantly  lifting 
up  their  testimony.  They  all  recognized  the  soul  of  man 
—not  regarded  as  intellectual  alono — as  the  ultimate 
court  of  appeal.  But  they  \'aried  much  in  their  attitude 
towards  Ih^  Bible.  Some  were  content  to  oigue  their 
own  ideas  into  Scripture,  and  those  they  disliked  out  of 
it ;  to  0D£  or  tvvo  it  seemed  a  satisfaction  to  discover  diffi- 
culties in  Scripture,  to  point  to  historical  inaccuracies  and 
moral  defects.  Probably  Chubb's  position  on  this  head  is 
most  fairiy  characteristic  of  deism.  He  holds  that  the 
narrative,  especially  of  the  New  Testament,  is  in  the  main 
accural 3,  but,  as  written  after  the  events  narrated,  has  left 
room  for  misunderstandings  and  mistakes.  The  apostles 
'ivcre  good  men,  to  whom,  after  Christ,  wo  are  most 
indebted:  but  they  were  fairly  entitled  to  their  own 
privjito  opinions,  and  naturally  introduced  these  into  their 
v.-ritings.  The  cpibtles,  according  to  Chubb,  contain  errors 
of  fact,  false  interpretations  of  the  Old  Testament,  and 
tomctimes  disfigurement  of  religious  truth.  Fortunately, 
however,  the  points  on  which  the  private  opinions  of  apos- 
tulic  men  mighl  naturally  differ  most  widely,  such  as  the 
doctrine  of  the  Logos,  are  matters  which  Jiavo  nctbing  to  do 
with  the  salvation  of  souls. 

The  general  tendency  of  the  dcistical  writings  is 
BufTjoicutiy  3clf -consistent  to  justLf}'  a  common  name.  But 
it  is  vai!i  to  si>cLk  cf  dei^iU  as  a  compact  S}'stcm,  or  to 
regard  it  as  the  outcome  uf  any  one  lino  of  j>hilo3ophical 
thouglil.  Of  maltora  generally  regarded  as  pertaining  to 
natural  rclir:ii.)n,  tbcit  on  which  they  were  least  agreed  was 
the  crtainty,  pbilosophical  dcmonstrability,  and  moral 
clgniiioaucc  of  the  immortality  of  the  tuul,  so  that  the  deists 
have  som.';irnc.s  loon  grouped  into  "mortal"  and  "immortal" 
dcistr:.  For  some  the  belief  in  future  rewards  and  punish- 
ment.s  w;^,  an  csseutir*!  of  religion ;  some  seem  to  have 
questioned  tho  doctrine  as  a  whole ;  and,  while  others 
made  it  a  ba.sis  of  morality,  Shaftesbury  protested 
ngninst  the  ordinary  theological  form  of  the  belief  as 
iinmnral.  Xo  two  thinkers  could  well  bo  more  opposed 
than  Sh:iftc5bury  and  Ilobbcs  ;  yet  sometimes  ideas  from 
both  wr  re  combined  by  tho  ^amo  writer.  Collins  was  a 
pronoun cwd  necesisitarian ;  Morgan  rcg.irdcd  the  denial  of 
free  will  a?  tantamount  to  atheism.  And  nothing  can  bo 
Linrc  iui:;kaihng  than  to  assume  that  tLc  l>elief  in  a  Creator, 
exist cnt  wh'.illy  apart  from  the  work  of  his  h£.nds,  was 
ch.irai^tLr:!Et:c  of  the  deists  as  a  bi'dy.  In  none  of  them  is 
any  theor}*  on  the  Euljcct  specially  prominent ;  save  in  their 
denial  uf  mirades,  of  supernatural  revelation,  and  a  special 
redemptive  interposition  of  Oud  in  hlotory,  they  seem  to 
have  th!in?lit  of  providence  much  as  the  mass  of  their 
oppunor.t-i  dil.  Herbert  Btarts  his  chief  theological  work 
with  tl:e  doji^Ti  of  vindicating  God's  providence.  Shaftes- 
bury viporouMly  protests  again;it  the  notion  of  a  wholly 
trp.ii3ccn'lent  (lod.  Morgan  more  thau  onco  C2q)res8cs  a 
theory  that  woukl  now  lie  pronounced  ono  of  immanence. 
Tuland,  tho  inventor  of  the  name  uf  paniheism,  waj;  noto- 
rio'.i>ly.  fur  a  groat  part  of  bin  life,  in  some  i^ort  a  pantheist 
An-l  v.hile  na  thinkers  they  diver^'od  in  their  opinions,  so 
too  tile  d'.'ists  dilfL-rcd  roilically  fn^im  one  another  in  their 
cli:ir.iLtcr.  in  reverence  fur  their  subject,  and  in  religious 
Caincsr*  <s  :ind  moral  worth. 

TI:'j  li'-  t-  w»'re  not  [-^werfr.l  writers;  none  of  them  was 
ca.-l:."i.T.;. :.'  i  l.y  widi'  and  accurate  cchular^lii]! ;  hardly 
any  Wiu»  cither  a  d-eji  or  comp:vhi.'n.-:vf  thinker.  But 
tLi."i:rh  tlu-y  generally  ha.!  llii?  l'L!Jt  schi«lar.diip  ;.f  Kngland 
Q;;aiiut  them,  they  were  l.-old,  r.Li)te,  wcH-infurmed  men; 
thi-y  !i]>{irei'iat(-d  nmro  fully  than  their  CiWi temporaries  nut 
n  ft'w  truths  now  it1l  b-.i*  ti'dvcreally  a«*cepte*l  ;  and  they 


seemed  thetef  ore  entitled  to  leaTB  their  milk  00  ml 
theological  thought  Yet  while  the  seed  they  bowed 
taking  deep  root  in  France  and  m  Germany,  the  Eegliah. 
deists,  the  most  notable  men  of  their  time,  were  soon  for* 
gotten,  or  at  least  ceased  to  be  a  prominent  factor  in  the 
intellectual  life  ot  the  century.  The  controversies  they 
had  provoked  collapsed  rather  than  were  finally  settled ; 
and  deism  became  a  by-word  even  amongst  those  who  were 
in  no  degree  anxious  to  appear  as  champions  of  ortho- 
dozy. 

The  fault  was  not  wholly  in  the  subjectivism  of  the 
movement  But  the  subjectivism  that  founded  its  theology 
on  the  "  conmion  sense  "  of  the  individual  was  accompanied 
by  a  fatal  pseudo-universdism  which,  cutting  away  all 
that  was  peculiar,  individual,  and  most  intense  in  all 
religions,  left  in  any  one  of  them  but  a  lifeless  form* 
A  theology  consisting  of  a  few  vague  generalities  was 
sufficisnt  to  sustain  the  piety  of  the  best  of  the  deists  j  hot 
it  had  not  the  concreteness  or  intensity  nccessaiy  to  take 
a  firm  hold  on  those  whom  it  emancipated  from  the  old 
beliefs.  The  negative  side  of  deism  came  to  the  fronts 
and,  communicat^'d  with  fatal  facility,  seems  ultimately  to 
have  constituted  the  deism  that  was  commonly  profosed 
at  the  clubs  of  the  wits  and  tho  teartables  of  polite  society* 
But  the  intenser  religious  life  before  which  deism  fell  wai 
also  a  revolt  against  the  abstract  and  argumentative  ortho- 
doxy of  tho  timo. 

That  the  deists  appreciated  fully  the  scope  of  difficulties 
in  Christian  theology  and  the  sacred  books  is  not  thek 
most  noteworthy  feature;  but  that  they  made  a  stand, 
sometimes  cautiously,  often  with  outspoken  fearle-nsnesi^ 
against  the  presupposition  that  the  Bible  is  the  religion  ol 
Protestants.  They  themselves  gave  way  to  another  presup- 
position equally  fatal  to  true  historical  research,  thoo^ 
in  {^eat  measure  common  to  them  and  their  opponents. 
It  was  assumed  by  deists  in  debating  against  tho  orthodoiy 
as  ic  is  now  by  orthodox  Protestants  in  contending  against 
tho  Bomish  Church,  that  the  flood  of  error  in  the  Imetila 
camp  was  duo  to  tho  benevolent  cunning  or  dclibsrato  self- 
seeking  of  unscrupulous  men,  held  to  by  the  ignorant  wiCli 
the  obstinacy  of  prejudice. 

Yet  deism  deserves  to  be  remembered  as  a  strcnuons  pn>- 
test  against  bibliolatry  in  every  degree  and  against  aU 
traditionalisrm  in  theology.    It  sought  to  look  not  a  fpw 
facts  full  in  the  face,  from  a  new  point  of  view  and  with  a 
thoroughly  modem,  though  unhistorical  spirit    It  was  not  a 
religious  movement;  and  though,  as  a  defiance  of  the 
accepted  theology,  its  character  was  mainly  theological 
tho  deistical  crusade  belongs,  not  to  the  lustozy  of  the 
church,  or   of  dogma,  but  to  the  history  of    geneial 
culture.    It  was  an  attitude  of  mind,  not  a  body  of 
doctriiie ;  its  nearest  pamllel  is  probably  to  bo  fouud  in 
tho  eclectic  strivings  of  the  RouaL^sance  philosophy  and 
tho  moilcmizing  tendencies  of  cisalpine  himianism.     The 
eontrorerqr  was  assume<l  to  be  against  prejudice,  ignor- 
ance, obecurantiam ;  whnt  monks  were  to  Erasmus  the 
clergy  as  such  were  to  Woolslon.     Yet  English  deism  was 
in  many  waj-s  characleristically  English.     The  deists  wen^ 
as  usually  happens  with  tho  leaders  of  English  thought  no 
class  of  professional  men,  but  represented  every  tank  in 
tho  community.     They  made  their  appeal  in  the  mother 
tongnc  to  all  men  who  could  read  and  think,  ^d  sought 
to  reduce  the  controversy  to  its  most  direct  practical  issuer 
miking  it  tuni  as  much  as  possible  on  hard  ftotsorthe  date 
of  common  sense.    And,  with  but  one  or  two  exceptions, 
they  avoided  wildness  in  their  bnguago  as  much  as  in  the 


jjenerul  hcheme  of  theology  they  proposed.  If  at  times  they 
had  recourse  to  nnili«;uity  of  sjieech  and  veiled  polemic, 
this  miLjhtbe  jiortly  excused  by  the  death  of  Aikinhrit 


ty  of  ajtctch  and  veiled  polemic, 
:u£ed  by  the  death  o" 
on  the  scaffold,  and  Wuolxtou'b  imprisonment. 
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FkbcIi  deism,  the  direct  progeny  of  tlio  Englisli  move- 
kt,  WIS  equally  ahoit-liyea.  Voltaire  was  to  Iho  end  a 
deist  of  the  school  of  Bolingbroke  ;  Rousseaa  could  have 
elaimed  kindred  with  the  nobler  deists.  Diderot  was  for 
a  time  heartily  in  syxnpathy  with  deistic  thought ;  and  the 
^ncydopidie  was  in  its  earlier  portion  an  organ  of  deism. 
Bat  as  Ii0cke*s  philosophy  became  in  France  sensationalism, 
■nd  aa  Locke's  pregnant  question,  reiterated  by  Collins,  how 
we  know  that  the  divine  power  might  not  confer  thought 
oa  natter,  led  the  way  to  dogmatic  materialism,  so  deism 
ioon  gave  way  to  forms  of  thought  more  directly  and  ez- 
trezziely  subTcrsive  of  the  traditional  theology. 

Xs  Germany  there  was  a  native  free-thinking  theology 
nearlj  contemporary  with  that  of  England,  whence  it  was 
greatlj  developed  and  supplemented.     The  compact  rational 
pliiloicphy  of   Wolff  nourished  a  theological  rationalism 
wixich  in  Reimarus  was  wholly  undistinguishablo  from  dog- 
matic deism  ;   while,  in  the  case  of  the  historico-critical 
sciiool  to  which  Semler  belonged,  the  distinction  is  not 
al'wajt  eaily  drawn — although  these  rationalists  pijofcssedly 
reccygni2ed  in  Scripture  a  real  divine  revelation,  mingled 
wifcb  local  and  temporary  elements.     It  deserves  to  be 
noted  here  that  the  furmer.  the  theology  of  the  Aufkldrungj 
was,  like  that  of  the  dbists,   destined  to  a  shortlived 
nofcdiety;  whereas    the  solid,   accurate,   and    scholarly 
researches  of  the  rationalist  critics  of  Germany,  undertaken 
wit.b  DO  merely  polemical  spirit,  not  only  form  an  epoch 
ill    tJie  history  of  tbeolog}',  but  have  taken,  a  permanent 
pliice  in  the  body  of  theological  science.     Ere  rational- 
ism la  vulgaris  fell  before  the  combined  assault  of  Schlcier- 
cx3x:her'9  subjective  theology  and  the  deeper  historical  in- 
SLsbt  of  the  Hegelians,  it  had  found  a  refuge  successively 
id,  the  Kantian  postulates  of  the  practical  reason,  and  in  the 
'v^o.^ne  but  earnest  faitfa-pbilosophy  of  Jacobi. 

In  Eoglaud,  though  the  deusta  were  forgotten,  their  spirit 

WB>a  not  vholly  dead.     For  men  like  Hume  and  Gibbon 

tV.e  standpoint  of    deism   was  long    left    behind;    yet 

Gi'bbon'a  famous  two  chapters   might    well  have  been 

vi^itteo  by  a  deist.     Even  now,  between  scientific  atheism 

ftad  rpecelative  ognosticibm  on  the  one  hand  and  church 

orthodoxy  on  the  other,  many  seem  to  cling  to  a  theology 

nearly  allipd  to  deism.     Kejecting  miracles  and  denying 

the  infallibility  of  Scripture,  protesting  agasnst  Calvinistic 

^swi  of  sovereign  grace  and  having  no  interest  in  evan- 

S'lictl  Arminianism,  the  faith  of  such  inquirers  seems  fairly 

y>  coincide  with  that  of  the  deists.     AMicrever  religious 

^it^erentisffl  is  rife»  the  less  generous  forms  of  deism  are 

^)  tlive.    And  even  some  cultured  theologians,  the  his- 

^^ncal, representatives  of  latitudinarianism,  seem  to  accept 

^  great  body  of  what  was  contended  for  bv  the  deists, 

^pogh  they  have  a  fuller  appreciation  of  the  power  of 

*P>ntaal  truth,  and  a  truer  insight  into  the  ways  of  God 

vith  man  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

^  deists  displayed  a  singular  incapacity  to  understand 
^  true  conditions  of  history ;  yet  amongst  them  there 
*«•  8ome  who  pointed  the  way  to  the  truer,  more  gener- 
<Kii  interpretation  of  the  past.  W'hcn  Shaftesbury  wrote 
uut  "religion  is  still  a  discipline,  and  progress  of  the  soul 
towards  perfection,"  be  gave  birth  to  the  same  thought  that 
*utfterwards  hailed  in  Lessing's  ErzUhung  ties  3Ienschen- 
ff^nhUt  as  the  dawn  of  a  fuller  and  a  purer  light  on  the 
hirtory  of  religion  and  on  the  development  of  the  spiritual 
life  of  mittkind. 


f>pUnt  Hiiiory  of  English  Thought  in  the  \Uh  Century,  2  vols, 
*5.'«.  (D.  P.) 

DEJAXIRA,  the  wife  of  Hercules.     See  Hercules. 
BEKKER,  JfSEiiiAS  de  (1610-1666),  a  Dutch  poet, 
vu  bom  at  Dort.  in   1610.      Ho  received  his  entire 


education  irom  his  £aiher,  axutttre  of  Antwerp,  who,  having 
embraced  the  reformed  religion,  had  been  compelled  to 
take  refuge  in  Holland.  Entering  his  father's  business  at 
an  early  age,  he  found  leisure  to  cultivate  his  taste  for 
literature  and  especially  for  poetry,  and  to  acquire  without 
asbistance  a  competent  knowledge  of  English,  French,  Latin, 
and  Italian.  His  first  poem  was  a  paraphrase  of  the 
Lamentations  of  Jeremiah  {KlaagltecUrn  van  Jeremias), 
which  was  followed  by  translations  and  imitations  of 
Horace,  Juvenal,  and  other  Latin  poets.  The  most 
important  of  his  original  poems  were  a  collection  of 
epigrams  {Puntdkhien)  and  a  satire  in  praise  of  avarice  (L^f 
dtr  Gtldziulu),  The  latter  is  his  best  known  work. 
Written  in  a  vein  of  light  and  yet  effective  irony,  it  is 
usually  ranked  by  critics  along  with  Erasmus's  Praise  of 
FoUy.  Dekker  died  at  Amsterdam  in  November  1666. 
A  complete  collection  of  his  poems,  edited  by  Brouerius 
van  Nideck,  was  published  at  Amsterdam  in  1726  under 
the  title  Exercises  Poitiques  (2  vols.  4to).  Selections  from 
his  poems  are  included  in  Sicgcnbeck's  Proeven  vais 
iiederduitsche  Dichtkvnde  (1823),  aud  from  his  epigrams  in 
Geijsbeek's  Epigrammaiische  Anthologies  1827. 

DEKKER,  TuoMAS,  dramatist  It  is  impossible  to 
make  out,  from  the  scanty  records  of  Dekker's  personal 
life,  what  manner  of  man  he  ^v-as.  His  name  occurs  fre- 
quently in  Henslowe's  Diary  during  the  lost  year  of  the 
16th  century;  he  is  mentioned  there  as  receiving  loans 
and  payments  for  writing  pkys  in  conjunction  with  Ben 
Jouson,  Chettle,  Haughton,  and  Day,  and  he  would  appear 
to  have  been  then  in  the  most  active  employment  as  a 
plajTwright  The  titles  of  the  pla}'s  on  which  he  was 
engaged  from  April  1599  to  March  1599-1  COO  are  Troilus 
and^Crtssida,  Orestes  Fures,  Agamemnon^  The  iSfffmtother's 
Tragedv,  Bear  a  Brain,  Pagge  of  Plymouth,  Robert  the 
Secondj  Patient  Grissel,  TJie  Shoemaker's  Holiday,  Truth's 
Supplication  to  Candlelight,  The  Spanish  Moors  Tragedy, 
The  Seven  Wise  Masters.  At  that  date  it  is  evident  that 
Dekker's  services  were  in  great  request  for  the  stage.  Ho 
is  first  mentioned  in  the  Diary  two  years  before,  as  having 
sold  a  book  ;  the  payments  in  1599  are  generally  made  in 
advance,  **  in  earnest "  of  work  to  be  done.  In  the  case 
of  three  of  the  above  plays,  Orestes  Fures,  TrutJCs  Supplica- 
tion, and  the  Shoemake^^s  Holiday,  Dekker  is  paid  as  th9 
sole  author.  Only  the  Siioemaker's  Holiday  has  been 
preserved;  it  was  published  in  1600.  It  would  be  unsafe 
to  argue  from  the  classical  subjects  of  some  of  these  plays 
that  Dekker  was  then  a  young  man  from  the  universif  j, 
who  had  come  up  like  so  many  others  to  make  a  living  by 
writing  for  the  stage.  Classic^  knowledge  was  then  in  the 
air ;  plJaywrights  in  want  of  a  subject  were  content  with 
translations,  if  they  did  not  know  the  originals.  However 
educated,  Dekker  was  then  a  young  man  just  out  of  his 
teens,  if  he  spoke  with  any  accuracy  when  he  said  that 
he  was  threescore  in  1637;  and  it  was  not  in  scholarly 
themes  that  ho  was  destined  to  find  his  true  vein.  Ths 
calt  foi  the  publication  of  the  Shoemaker's  Holiday,  which 
deals  with  the  life  of  the  city,  showed  him  where  his 
strength  lay.  To  give  a  general  idea  of  the  substance  of 
Dekker's  plays,  there  is  no  better  way  than  to  call  him  the 
Dickens  of  the  Elizabethan  period.  The  two  men  were  as 
unlike  as  possible  in  their  habits  of  work,  Dekker  having 
apparently  all  the  thriftlessness  and  impecunious  shameless- 
ncss  of  Micawber  himself.  Dekker*d  Ik)hcmiani8m  appears 
in  the  slight ness  aud  hurry  of  his  work,  a  strong  contrast 
to  the  thoroughness  and  rich  complctcncra  of  every  labour 
to  which  Dickens  applied  himself;  ])erha[>s  also  in  the 
exquisite  freshness  aud  sweetness  uf  bin  sonp:s,  and  the 
natural  charm  of  stray  touches  of  expression  and  description 
in  hia  ])l:iys.  But  he  was  like  Dickens  in  the  bent  of  hi* 
genius  towards  the  representation  of  the  life  around  him  in. 
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London,  as  well  as  in  the  hamoroat  kindlmess  of  his  way 
of  looking  at  that  life,  his  reia  of  sentiment,  and  his  eye 
for  odd  characters.  There  is  a  passage  in  Ben  Jonson's 
caricature  of  Dekker  under  the  name  of  "Crispinus." — an 
allusion  to  his  Shoemaker's  Holiday, — from  Tvhich  it  would 
appear  that  Dckkcr  prided  himself  on  his  powers  of 
observation.  The  less  is  included  in  the  greater;  the 
random  pickings  of  Dekker,  hopping  here  and  there  in 
search  of  a  subject,  give  less  complete  results  than  the  more 
systematic  labours  of  Dickens.  Dckkcr's  Simon  Eyre, 
the  good-hearted,  mad  shoemaker,  and  his  Orlando  Frisco- 
baldo,  are  touched  with  a  kindly  humour  in  which  Dickens 
would  have  delighted ;  his  Infeliccs,  Fiamcttas,  Tormiellas, 
even  bis  Bellafronta,  have  a  certain  likeness  in  type 
to  ihe  heroines  of  Dickens;  and  his  roaring  blades  and 
their  gulls  are  prototypes  of  Sir  Mulberry  Hawk  and  Lord 
Frederick  \  erisopht  Only  there  is  this  great  difference 
in  the  spirit  of  the  two  writers,  that  Dekker  wrote  without 
the  smallest  apparent  wish  to  reform  the  life  that  he  saw, 
desiring  only  to  exhibit  it ;  and  that  on  the  whole,  apart 
from  his  dramatist's  necessity  of  finding  interesting  matter, 
he  cast  his  eye  about  rather  with  a  liking  for  the  discovery 
of  good  under  unpromising  appearances  than  wilh  any 
determination  to  detect  and  expose  vice.  The  observation 
must  also  be  made  that  Dekker's  personages  have  much 
more  individual  character,  more  of  that  mixture  of  good 
ard  evil  which  we  iiud  in  real  human  beings.  Hack-writer 
though  Dukker  was,  and  writing  often  nnder  sore  pressure 
there  is  no  dramatist  whoso  ]>ersonagea  havo  more  of  the 
breath  of  life  in  them  ;  di'awing  iK-ith  easy,  unconstrained 
hand,  he  was  a  master  of  those  touches  by  which  an 
imaginary  figure  is  brought  home  to  us  as  a  creature  with 
human  intcre:sts.  A  very  large  part  of  the  motive  power  in 
his  plays  consists  in  the  t^rmporary  yielding  to  an  evil 
passion.  The  kindly  philosophy  that  the  best  of  natures 
may  bo  for  a  time  perverted  by  passionate  desires  is  the 
chief  animating  principle  of  his  comedy.  He  delights  in 
showing  women  listening  to  temptation,  and  apparently 
yielding,  but  stillj  retaining  sufficient  control  over  them- 
Bclves  to  be  capable  of  drawing  back  when  on  the  verge  of 
the  precipice.  The  wives  of  the  citizens  were  his  heroines, 
pursued  by  the  unlawful  addresses  of  the  gay  young 
courtiers ;  and  on  the  whole  Dekker,  from  inclination 
appartMitly  as  well  as  policy,  though  himself,  if  Ben 
Jonson's  satire  had  any  point,  a  bit  of  a  dandy  in  his 
youth,  took  the  part  of  morality  and  the  city,  and  either 
■truck  the  rakes  with  remorse  or  made  the  objects  of  their 
machinations  clever  enough  to  outwit  them.  From 
Dekker's  plays  we  get  a  very  lively  impression  of  all  that 
was  pictures'jue  and  theatrically  interesting  in  the  city  life 
of  tlie  time,  the  interiors  of  the  shops  and  the  houses,  the 
tastes  of  the  citizens  and  their  wives,  the  tavern  and 
tobacco- shop  manners  of  the  youthful  aristocracy  and  their 
satellites  Tlie  social  stuilout  c.innut  alTord  to  ovcrlouk 
Dekker ;  there  is  no  other  dramatist  of  that  age  from  whom 
we  can  get  such  a  vivid  picture  of  contcmixirary  manners 
in  Ijondon.  He  drew  direct  from  life;  in  »o  far  as  he 
idealized,  he  did  ao  not  in  obedience  to  scholarly  precepts 
or  dogmatic  theories,  but  'in  th-:  immcdi^itij  interests  of 
good-natured  farce  and  tendcr-henncd  :)ontiuicnt 

In  all  the  seriuus  parts  of  Dukkers  plays  there  is  a 
charmin;^  delicacy  of  touch,  and  his  sniallost  bcraps  of  song 
arc  Iwwitchin;;  :  but  his  plays,  as  pl.iys,  owe  much  more  to 
the  inten-st  oif  thi*  characters  and  the  inci Ji  nts  than  to  any 
cxcclIontN*  (if  nmstraciiou.  Wo  fcu  what  use  could  be  made 
of  hi-*  mat.ri.ili  by  a  stnincer  int'.'llcct  in  HV«rirar(i  JIo! 
which  hi'  wrwte  in  cimjunciiun  with  John  Wtboter.  The 
play,  somehow,  though  the  jKirLs  are  more  tirmly  knit 
tngvthcr.  and  it  haa  more  nnity  of  purpr^se,  is  not  so  in- 
lei%LUPt{  ^  DekkQr*!!  uLmidetl  work.     Middleton  fonned  a 


more  anecesafnl  combination  with  Dekker  than 
the  ffonett  Whore,  or  the  Converted  Courtesan,  i 
regarded  as  the  best  that  bears  Dekker's  name, 
he  had  the  assistance  of  Middleton.  although  the 
was  so  inmiateriol  as  not  to  be  worth  acknowiedi 
title-page.  Still  that  Middleton,  a  man  of  little 
of  much  practical  talent  and  robu&c  humour,  was ; 
to  Dekker  in  determining  the  form  of  the  play  n 
behoved.  The  two  wrote  another  play  in  c( 
RoarxA'j  Oirl,  for  which  Middleton  probably  cor 
good  deal  of  the  matter,  as  well  as  a  more  symmt^ 
than  Dekker  seems  to  have  been  capable  of  dev 
the  Witch  of  Edmonton^  except  in  a  few  6C( 
difficult  to  trace  the  hand  of  Dekker  with  any 
his  collaborate urs  were  John  Ford  and  William  I 
Ford  probably  belongs  the  intense  brooumg  and 
wrath  of  the  old  hag,  which  are  too  direct  and  ha 
energy  for  Dekker,  while  Bowlcy  may  be  supp 
responsible  for  the  delineation  of  country  life. 

When  Langbaino  wrote  his  Account  of  th 
Dramatic  Poets  in  I  GDI,  he  tpoke  of  Dckkei 
"  more  famous  for  the  contention  he  had  wiih  I 
for  the  ba}'s,  than  for  any  great  reputation  he  I 
by  his  own  writings.'*  This  Ls  an  opinion  that  cl 
professed  now,  when  Dekker's  work  is  read.  In  t 
tion  with  Ben  Jonson,  one  of  the  most  celebrate 
of  authors,  tho  origin  of  which  is  matter  of  di.-pu 
seems  to  havo  had  very  much  the  best  of  it. 
imagine  that  Jonson's  attack  was  stinging  at 
because  it  seems  to  be  full  of  sarcastic  personal i 
is  dull  enough  now  when  nobody  knows  wh.it  D 
like,  nor  what  was  the  character  of  his  mother, 
nothing  in  the  Poetaster  that  has  any  point  as 
Dekker's  powers  us  a  dramatist,  while  on  the  cc 
Untrusting  of  tlie  Humorous  Poet  is  full  of  pungc 
of  Jonson's  style,  and  of  retorts  and  insults  conce 
happiest  spirit  of  good-natured  mockery.  Dckk; 
accused  of  poverty  of  invention  in  adopting  the  cl 
the  Poetaster,  but  it  is  of  the  very  pith  of  th 
Dekker  should  havo  set  on  Jonson  a  own  foi 
Captain  Tucca  to  abuse  Horace  himself. 

Dckkcr's  plays  were  puMisheil  in  tjje  foll^'Tvlug 
Shoemaker' i  11  Jidait,  1600;  The  PU-asant  Cvnuiiy  qf  old 
1600  ;  Satiromnitrix^  1002  ;  rutwtU  Gri-ssel  In  coniu 
Chcttle  and  Hsughton)  1603  ;  The  Honest  IVhore  (Pa 
Tha  nnwn  of  Bahiihm,  IW?  ;  Wnticard  lIoJ  Xor: 
and  Sir  Thomas  M'yait  (in  conjuni'tion  -with  Woli« 
Ths  lioaring  Oirl  im  cnnjunction  vith  Middlrton).  16 
not  good,  ihe  Ihvil  is  ta  it,  1612;  Th^Virain  Martyr 
tion  with  Masnngor),  1622  :  J/aA*A  J/«  in  l^mhii, 
Wonder  of  a  Kinndom^  16:U1  ;  ThiSunsDarliUff  {n< 
till  1656)  ;  snd  Th«  Witch  of  Edmonton  (wnucn 
tion  with  Rowloy  and  Fori),  1053.  An  edition  of  t 
dnimatio  works  of  Di-kkt'r  i.s  published  by  John  I'cai 
of  his  pross  tracts,  of  whit^h  he  wro;o  m.iny,  ore  rorri 
Shaketprarc  Society,  notably  The  Siftrn  Ikadly  Siru'(f 
The  OuU's  U'frni'^k. 

DE  LA  BECHE,  Hen-by  Thomas  (179G-lSi 
the  Imnd  of  enthusiastic  workers  by  whom  tho 
geology  was  developed  so  rai>idly  in  England  < 
early  part  of  thi.-*  century,  was  bom  in  the  year  1 
father,  an  oflicer  in  the  .'iruiy,  possessed  landed  ] 
Jamaica,  but  died  while  his  sou  was  still  young. 
accordingly  spent  his  youth  with  his  mother  am< 
teresting  and  picturesijuo  coa^t  cliCs  of  the  soi 
Eiiglaiid,  where  probably  he  early  imbibed  ths 
gculogicjl  pursuits,  and  cultivated  that  mark 
faculty,  to  which  in  large  mcaiture  he  owed  the  bij 
he  ultimately  re;iched.  When  fourteen  yean  of 
destined,  like  his  friend  Murchison,  for  tho  mi 
fcssion,  he  entered  the  collerrc  at  Great  Marlowe 
specially  distingui^^hed  himself  by  the  rapidity 
with   which   he   executed   sketches  showing  i 
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of  A  difbiet    Bat  Hiii  aptitiide,  wldch  would  liavB 
_         of  gnaftflurioe  in  a  soldier's  life,  WB8  not  called  forth 
£ar  wariike  pnzpoees.    The  peace  of  1816  changed  the 
^axver  of  many  young  aspirants  for  mllitaiy  distinction,  and 
^mong  them  Be  la  Beche.    Instead  of  pursuing  the  caJIing 
Ixa    had  chosen,  he  began  to  devote  himself  with  evex^ 
i2icieasing  assiduity  to  the  pursuit  of  geology.     When  only 
twenty-one  years  of  age  he  joined  the  Qealogical  Society  of 
Xiondon,  continuing  throughout  life  to  be  one  of  its  most 
petive,  useful,  and  honoured  members.    Possessing  a  for- 
tnne  lafficient  for  the  gratification  of  his  tastes,  he  visited 
msny  localities  of  geological  interest  in  Britain,  and  spent 
some  time  on  the  Continent  studying  features  in  the 
Molog7  and  physical  geography  of  France  and  Switzerland. 
His  jouTDcys  seldom  failid  to  bear  fruit  in  suggestive  notes, , 
papers,  or  sketches.     Early  attachment  to  the  south-west 
of  England  led  him  bock  to  that  region,  where,  with 
augmented  power  from  enlarged  experience  and  reflection, 
hb  legan  the  detailed  investigation  of  the  rocks  of  Cornwall 
and  DeroD.     Thrown  much  into  contact  with  the  mining 
eommanity  of  that  part  of  the  countiy,  he  conceived  the 
idea  thiu  the  nation  ought  to  compile  a  geological  map  of 
the  United  Kiogdom,  and  collect  and  preserve  specimens  to 
illastnte,  and  perhaps  even  to  aid  in  further  developing,  its 
mineral  industries.     He  showed  his  skilful  management  oi 
affoin  hj  inducing  the  Government  of  the  day  to  recognize 
his  vork  and  give  him  an  appointment  .in  connection  with 
the  Ordnance  Survey.  .  This  formed  the  starting-point  of 
the  present  Geological  Survey  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
^ear  by  year  increasing  stores  of  valuable  specimens  wore 
^v^aamitted  to  London ;  for  De  la  Beche  enlisted  the  sym- 
pathj  tod  co-operation  of  the  mining  authorities  of  Com- 
^*^  and  Devon.     At  last  the  building  where  the  young 
Miuecm  of  Economic  Geology  was  placed  became  too  smaU. 
Bat  Do  la  Bccbe,  having  seen  how  fruitful  his  first  idea 
"^^  become,  deteAnined  to  use  all  his  persuasion  to  prevail 
^n  the  anthorities  not  merely  to  provide  a  large  structure, 
*^^  to  widen  the  whole  scope  of  the  scientific  establishment 
of  rbich  he  was  the  head,  so  as  to  impart  to  it  tho  character 
^  a  great  educational  institution  where  practical  as  weU  as 
^eoRtical  instructioD  should  be  given  in  every  branch  of 
"^eDca  necessary  fur  the  conduct  of  mining  work.     In  this 
^desToor  he  was  again  successfuL     Parliament  sanctioned 
^  erection  of  a  museum  in  Jermyn  Street,  London,  and 
the  organization  of  a  staff  of  professors  with  laboratories 
^o&er  appliances.     The  establishment  was  opened  in 
1&51.    The  Geological  Survey  also,  which  had  grown  up 
uder  his  care,  no  longer  under  the  Ordnance  Department, 
neeived  a  new  organization  and  an  increase  to  its  staCEl 
To  De  k    Beche  belongs   the    high    praise  of    having 
CBtirely  originated  and  developed  this  important  branch  of 
the  pablio  service.     Many  foreign  countries  havo  since 
ianud  geological   surveys    avowedly    based    upon    the 
W]ganiation  and  experience  Of  that  of  die  United  Kingdom. 
Tbe  British  colonies,  also, have  in  many  instances  established 
similar  surveys  for  the  jdevelopment  of    their  mineral 
nonrces,  and  have  had  recourse  to  the  parent  survey  for 
■driee  end  for  officers  to  conduct  the  operations. 

De  la  Beche  was  an  able  mineralogist  as  well  as  an 
adfflirabla  field-geologist.  He  published  numerous  memoirs 
OD  Hn^iah  geology  in  the  Tramactions  of  the  Geological 
Society  ef  London^  as  well  as  in  the  Memoirs  of  the 
Magical  Survey  (^  the  United  Kingdom.  ^  He  likewise 
wrote  a  valuable  text-book  of  geology,  and  a  work  of 
Mngnlar  breadth  and  cleamess — Hesearchet  in  Theoretical 
€^ogy — in  which  he  enunciated  a  philoaophical  treatment 
of  geological  questions  much  in  advance  of  his  time.  An 
siciy  voluae.  How  to  Ohcerve  in  Oeology,  was  rewritten  and 
ttlvged  by  him  late  in  life,  and  published  under  the  title 
d  Tki  OaUogioal  Obarwfr,     It  was  marked  by  wide 


piaetical  eiqterience^  nralfcifBiiona  knowledge,  philoiopliieal 
insight^  and  a  genius  for  artistic  delineation  of  geological 
phenomena.  He  received  from  many  foreign  societiefl 
recognition  of  his  services  to  science,  and  at  the  dose  of 
his  life  was  awarded  the  Wollaston  medal — ^the  highest 
honour  in  the  gift  of  the  Geological  Society  of  London. 
After  a  life  of  constant  activity  he  began  to  suffer  from 
partial  paralysis,  but,  though  becoming  gradually  worse^ 
continued  able  to  transact  his  official  Irasiness  until  a  few 
days  before  his  death,  which  took  place  on  1 3th  April  1855. 

DELACROIX,  FEKDiNAin)  Yictob  EuokNX,  (1798- 
1863),  a  French  painter  of  history,  was  bom  at  Charenton- 
St-Maurice,  near  Paris,  26th  April  1798.  Hia  father  was  % 
^rtisan  of  the  most  violent  faction  during  the  time  of  tha 
kevolution.  The  family  affairs  seem  to  have  been  conducted 
in  the  wildest  manner,  and  the  accidents  that  befell  tha 
child,  well  authenticated  as  they  are  said  to  be,  make  it 
almost  a  miracle  that  he  survived.  Ho  was  first  nearly 
burned  to  death  in  the  cradle  by  a  nurse  falling  asleep  over 
a  novel,  and  the  candle  dropping  on  the  coverlet;  this  left 
permanent  marks  on  his  'arms  and  face.  He  was  next 
dropped  into  the  sea  by  another  honne,  who  was  climbing 
up  a  ship's  side  to  see  her  lover.  He  was  nearly  poisoned, 
and  nearly  choked,  and,  to  crown  all,  he  tried  to  hang  him- 
self, without  any  thought  of  suicldo,  in  imitation  of  a  print 
exhibiting  a  man  in  that  position  of  final  ignominy.  Tho 
prediction  of  a  charlatan  founded  on  his  horoscope  has  been 
preserved : — *'  Cet  enfant  dcviendra  un  homme  c^l^bre, 
mais  sa  vie  sera  des  plus  laborieuses,  des  plus  touimentdes, 
et  toigours  livrde  k  la  contradiction." 

Delacroix  the  elder  died  at  Bordeaux  when  Eugene  waa 
seven  years  of  age,  and  his  mother  returned  to  Paris  and 
placed  him  in  tho  Lyc6e  Napol^n.  Afterwards,  on  his 
determining  to  be  a  painter,  he  entered  the  atelier  of  Bazon 
Gu^rin,  who  affected  to  treat  him  as  an  amateur.  Hia 
fellow-pupil  was  Scheffer,  who  was  alike  by  temperament 
and  antecedents  the  oppoaite  of  the  bisarre  Delacroix,  and 
the  two  remained  antagonistio  to  the  end  of  life.  Dela> 
Croix's  acknowledged  power  and  yet  want  of  success  with 
artists  and  critics — Thiers  being  his  only  advocate — perhape 
mainly  resulted  from  his  bravura  and  rude  dash  in  the  use 
of  the  bmsh,  at  a  time  when  smooth  roundness  of  surface 
was  general  His  first  important  picture,  Dante  and  Virgili 
was  painted  in  his  own  studio  ;  and  when  Gudrin  went  to 
see  it  he  flew  into  a  passion,  and  told  him  his  picture  was 
absurd,  detestable,  exaggerated.  "  Why  ask  me'  to  coma 
and  see  this )  you  knew  what  I  must  say."  Yet  his  work 
was  received  at  tho  Salon,  and  produced  an  enthusiasm  of 
debate  (1822).  Some  said  Gdricault  had  worked  on  it,  but 
all  treated  it  with  respect  Still  in  private  his  position, 
even  after  the  larger  tragic  picture,  the  Massacre  of  Sdpio^ 
had  been  deposited  in  tho  Luxembourg  by  the  Government, 
became  that  of  an  Ishmaclite  The  war  for  the  freedom  of 
Greece  then  going  on  moved  him  deeply,  and  his  next  two 
pictures — Marino  Foliero  Decapitated  on  the  Giant's  Stair- 
case of  tho  Ducal  Palace  (which  has  alwa3r8  remained  a 
European  success),  and  Greece  Lamenting  on  the  Ruins  of 
Miseolonghi — with  many  smaller  works,  were  -  exhibited 
for  the  benefit  of  the  patriots  in  1826.  This  exhibition 
waa  much  visited  by  the  public,  and  next  year  he  produced 
another  of  his  important  works,  Sardanapalua,  from  Byron's 
drama.  After  this,  he  says,  **  I  become  the  abomination 
of  painting,  I  was  refused  water  and  salt," — ^but  he  adds 
with  singularly  happy  naivLt6,  **  J'etais  enchants  do  moi- 
m€mc  I  "  The  patrimony  ho  inherited,  or.  perhaps  it 
should  be  said,  what  remained  of  it,  was  10,000  livres  de 
rente,  and  with  economy  he  lived  on  this,  and  continued 
the  ozpcnsivo  process  of  painting  largo  historical 
pictures.  In  1831  he  reappeared  in  the  Sdon  with  aix 
works,  and  imTuediately  after  left  for  Moxocoo^  whexe 
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he  found  maeli  congenial  matter.  Delact^lz  never  ^ent 
to  Italy;  he  rofosed  to  go  on  principle,  lest  the  old 
masters,  cither  in  spirit  or  manner,  should  impair  his 
origindity  and  self-dependence.  His  greatest  admiration 
in  literature  fi-as  the  poetry  of  Byron ;  Shakespeare  also 
attracted  him  for  tragic  inspirations  ;  and  of  course  classic 
subjects  hod  their  turn  on  his  easel. 

He  continued  his  work  indefatigably,  having  his  pictures 
very  seldom  favourably  received  at  the  Salon.  These 
were  sometimes  very  large,  full  of  incidents,  with  many 
figures.  Drawing  of  Lots  in  the  Boat  at  Sea,  from 
Byron's  Don  Juariy  and  the  Taking  of  Constantinople  .by 
the  Christians,  were  of  that  character,  and  the  first- 
named  was  one  of  his  noblest  creations.  In  1845 
he  was  employed  to  decorate  the  library  of  the  Luxem- 
bourg, that  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  in  1847,  the 
ceiling  of  the  Qallery  of  Apollo  in  the  Louvre  in  1849,  and 
that  of  the  Salon  do  la  Paix  in  the  Hotel  de  Ville  in 
1853.  He  died  on  the  13th  August  1863  ;  and  in  August 
18G4  an  exposition  of  his  works  was  opened  on  the  Boule- 
vard dcs  Italiens.  It  contained  174  pictures,  many  of 
tlicm  of  largo  dimensions,  and  303  drawings,  showing 
immense  perseverance  as  well  as  energy  and  versatility. 

DELAGOA  BAY  (U,  in  Portuguese,  the  Bay  of  the 
Swampy  Land),  an  inlet  on  the  east  coast  of  South  Africa, 
between  25'  40'  and  26*  20'  S.  lat,  with  a  length  from 
north  to  south  of  about  60  miles,  and  a  breadth  of  about  20. 
It  is  protected  by  a  series  of  islands  stretching  north  from 
the  mainland ;  and  in  spite  of  a  bar  at  the  entrance,  and  a 
number  of  shallows  within,  it  forms  a  valuable  harbour, 
accessible  to  large  vessels  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  The 
surrounding  country  is  low  and  very  unhealthy,  but  the 
island  of  Inyak  has  a  htigbt  of  240  feet,  and  is  used  by 
the  natives  as  a  kind  of  sanatorium.  A  river  12  or  18  feet 
deep,  variously  known  as  the  Manhissa,  the  Unkomogozi, 
or  King  George's  Biver,  enters  at  the  north ;  several  smaller 
streams,  the  ^latolb,  the  Dundas,  and  the  Tcmbi,  from  the 
Lobombo  ^lonntains,  meet  towards  the  middle  in  the 
estuary  called  the  English  River ;  and,  of  greatest  import- 
ance of  all,  the  Unizati,  which  has  its  head-waters  in  the 
Draken  Berg  of  the  Transvaal  settlement,  disembogues  in 
the  south.  The  bay  was  discovered  bv  the  Portuguese 
navigator  Vasco  da  Gama  in  1 498  ;  and  the  Portuguese  post 
of  Lorenzo  Marques  was  established  not  long  after  to  the 
north  of  the  English  Bivcr.  A  Dutch  settlement  was 
founded  in  1720  ;  but  in  1730  it  was  abandoned.  In  1822 
Captiin  Owen,  finding  that  the  Portuguese  seemed  to 
exercise  no  jurisdiction  to  the  south  of  Lorenzo  Marques, 
hoisted  tlic  English  fing  and  appropriated  the  country  from 
the  Dundas  or  English  River  southwards ;  but,  when  ho 
visited  tho  bay  again  in  the  following  year,  he  found 
the  Portuguese  governor,  Lupe  de  Cardenas,  in  posses- 
sion, and  expelled  him.  Between  the  Englis^h  and 
Portn?ii"sc  Governments  tho  question  of  possession  was 
left  uiiduriJL'd  till  the  cl.iinis  of  the  republic  of  Transvaal 
brought  t)ie  siilijcct  forward.  In  1835  the  discontented 
bocrs,  uiil>?r  Ori^li,  lu-J  attempted  to  form  a  settlement 
on  the  bay;  vr.A  in  ISuS  the  Transvoulian  president, 
M  Art  in  W^:  -i-l  1\  ironius,  incorporated  the  country  on  each 
side  of  t!i-3  I'mz^ii  down  to  the-  fca.  The  whole  matter  in 
dispiii  •  l.tw.on  111'*  ihrt:o  pow<^ri«  was  subniittL-d  to  the 
arbiir.iti  :i  .  f  },\.  Tlii-.rs,  tliu  rrcncli  pn-jidi-nt  ;  and  on 
April  1:',  l-rjt.  !ii;  s',-.': -jisior  Mar>hul  Micm.ilinn  di'riored 
in  f.ivt.i:r  «f  \h-j  Turtii^'in  so.  In  Di-ivmb^'r  1S7G  the 
Li'.l.  .;i  Hi'WTi.T-i'-.t  .".  lit  i'i:l  an  cTpt'Jiliim  of  arti/ati.)  and 
mill'.  TV  V,  .:"..:i..  •;  t.-»  I.ori.'ii.'i>  ^I;irij!ius,  with  a  b;ittiry  uf 
SIX  ^«:..i  i".  r  li..'  .1  ■fi.r.o?  i-f  iho  .*:i.ltlc:atut. 
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i^  CbZon/tf  ^  A»<v^  186S-64  i «« Bab  ds  Ddtfon,"  Ib  JMIiMi  A 
la  SoeiM  de  G4ogr.  1878. 

DELA:^[BRE,  Jean  BAPnsTfi  Joseph  (1749-1822),  ti 
eminent  mathematician  and  astronomer,  was  bom  at  Amienij 
September  19,  1749.  Ho  commenced  his  studies  in  thi 
gymnasium  of  that  town  under  the  celebrated  poet  Delilla, 
with  whom  he  maintained  an  intimate  friendship  till  hii 
death.  Having  obtained  an  exhibition  founded  by  one  o: 
his  ancestors  for  the  benefit  of  the  town  of  Amiens,  he  wa: 
enabled  to  proT^ccuto  his  studies  for  a  time  ct  tho  CoUt^gi 
du  Plessis  in  Paris.  The  expiry  of  this  privilege,  however 
left  him  to  struggle  with  great  privations.  During  thi 
interval  in  which  he  was  awaiting  permanent  empluymcnl 
he  devoted  himself  to  historical  and  literary  studLies.  Hi 
undertook  extensive  translations  from  Latin,  Greek,  ItaLsn 
and  English,  and  at  the  same  time  entered  on  the  stnd^ 
of  tlie  mathematical  sciences.  For  about  a  year  hi 
supported  himself  by  teaching  at  Cooipidgne.  On  hid 
return  to  Paris  in  1771  he  obtained  the  situation  of  tutoi 
in  the  family  of  D'Assy,  tho  receiver-general  of  finonn^ 
By  this  time  he  had  resolved  to  give  himself  specially  to 
the  study  of  physics  and  astronomy. 

At  the  College  of  France  he  attended  the  lectures  of 
Lalande,  on  whose  works  he  had  even  at  that  time  miida 
a  complete  commentary.  This  was  first  remarked  when, 
in  the  course  of  instruction,  an  occasion  presented  itself 
of  citing  from  memory  a  passage  of  Aratus.  Lahinda 
immediately  intrusted  to  him  the  most  complicated 
astronomical  calculations,  and  prevailed  on  D'Assy  to 
establish  an  observatory  at  his  house,  where  Dclambra 
applied  himself  to  astronomical  observations.  In  1781  the 
discovery  of  the  pkinet  Uranus  by  Hcrschel  led  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  to  propose  the  determination  of  iti 
orbit  as  the  subject  o(  one  of  its  annual  prizes.  Delambn 
undertook  the  formation  of  tables  of  its  motion,  and  thi 
prize  was  awarded  to  him.  His  next  effort  was  the  con- 
struction of  solar  tables,*. and  tables  of  tho  motions  fA 
Jupiter  and  Saturn.  He  took  part  in  the  sitting  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  when  Laplace  communicated  hii 
important  discoveries  on  the  inequalities  of  Jupiter  and 
Saturn ;  and  ho  formed  the  design  uf  applying  the  result 
of  that  profound  analysis  to  the  completion  of  tables  of 
the  two  planets.  Dclambre  turned  liis  attention  more 
especially  to  the  satellites  of  Jupiter — an  undertaking  of 
great  diiOculty  and  extent  He  had  been  cngarred  for 
several  years  in  the  composition  of  his  ecliptical  tables, 
when  the  Academy  of  Sciences  offered  a  prize  for  the 
subject,  which  was  awarded  to  him.  In  the  same  year 
(1792)  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Academy. 

Immediately  afterwards  he  was  appointed,  along  with 
MOchain,  by  the  French  section  of  the  joint  English  and 
French  commission  to  measure  an  arc  from  Dunkirk  to 
Barcelona  as  a  basis  for  the  metric  system.  This  under- 
taking, in  itself  laborious,  was  rendered  highly  dangerous 
to  the  personal  safety  of  tho«e  engaged  in  it  by  the  events 
of  tho  Revolution.  Mechain  died  whiUt  tho  work  wai 
proceeding  ;  and  its  successful  termination  in  1799  w.'.s  due 
to  the  ability  and  tho  prudence  of  Dclambre.  A  full  and 
interesting  account  t-f  tho  work  was  publi:>hod  in  his  Brm 
ihi  Syi.t'.).\f  M'.tri'iue Decimal  (3  vols.  lSOC-10),  for  which 
ho  cliliiincil.  by  u  unanimous  vote,  the  prize  awarded  by 
the  National  Institute  of  Fi-ancc  to  the  most  important 
Work  iu  phvMOil  soieiico  of  the  preceding  ten  yeari 

Dclami>re,  *.>iio  had  been  choficn  as  an  asso<'fato  of 
alnicst  cvory  Fcimtilic  body  in  Europe,  wa^  appi'inicd  in 
17vr»  a  nieu)))tr  of  the  French  Board  of  Longitude,  and  in 
\>*y^  peipctu.il  ri.'eat;iry  for  the  muthemulical  sciences  in 
til.  Iii-:iiute.  In  1  M)7  he  succeeded  Laliudc  in  tho  chair  of 
c.=»iron'Uiiy  of  the  Cullese  of  France,  and  he  was  op;  oirteJ 
i'.,  :-.:=:;  /.i^ '..-.'  if:U  .V; ;.  tf  Mxrim  and    <.'!iO  of  the  principal  directors  (titulciira)  of  the  university. 


■:ivt«  f.f  V. 
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Tor  twantj  TMis  lit  performed  faifclifany  and  impartially 
the  datiee  of  his  office  in  one  of  the  dasses  of  the  Inititate. 
His  annual  reports,  his  historical  eioges,  which  have  been 
published,  and  his  exposition  of  the  progress  of  science 
are  eminently  distinguished  by  profound  eradition,  literary 
ikill,  and,  above  idl,  by  generous  appreciation  of  the  worloi 
of  oUiera.  UiB  literary  and  scientific  labours  were  very 
numerous,  end,  in  respect  of  excellence,  of  the  highest 
order.  His  History  of  Astronomy,  published  at  interTals, 
and  forming  when  complete  six  quarto  volumes,  is  a  work 
of  prodigious  research.  It  puts  the  modem  astronomer  in 
possession  of  oU  that  had  been  doae,  and  of  the  methods 
employed  by  those  who  lived  before  him. 

His  Mtthodes  ATudytiques  pour  la  DHerminatum  cTun 
Are  du  Mcridieriy  his  numerous  memoirs  in  the  additions 
to  the  Connaissances  des  Terrtp^,  and  his  Astronomie 
Thhrique  et  Pratique  exhibit  the  finest  applications  of 
modem  analysis  to  astronomy  and  geography. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  Delombre  did  noc  apply  him- 
■elf  to  astroDomical  observations  until  he  had  reached  the 
comparatively  late  age  of  thirty-five.  He  was  appointed 
A  meinber  of  the  Boyal  Council  of  Public  Instruction 
in  1814 ;'  but  he  lost  the  place  in  1815.  He  was  in 
Paris  when  it  was  taken  by  the  allied  armies ;  and,  in  a 
letter  written  at  that  time  to  a  friend  and  pupil,  he  saya 
that  on  the  day  of  the  siego,  in  the  hearing  of  the  cannon- 
ade, he  laboured  liitb  tranquillity  in  his  study  from  eight 
in  the  morning  till  midnight  He  had  a  happier  fate  than 
Archimedes  in  a  like  position,  for  he  was  net  molested  by 
the  victors,  and  no  one  was  billeted  on  him,  probably  from 
respect  to  his  high  reputation.  At  the  creation-  of  the 
Legion  of  Honour  in  1802  Delambre  was  made  a  member 
of  that  order.  He  was  appointed  chevalier  of  St  Michael 
in  1817,  an  officer  in  the  Legion  of  Honour  in  1821 ;  but 
a  long  time  before,  he  had  been  created  an  hereditary 
chevalier,  with  an  endowment,  which  was  decreed  as  a 
national  reward.  , 

The  life  of  continued  and  hard  study  which  Delambre 
led  at  last  affected  his  health.  The  disease  by  which  he 
was  cut  off  became  apparent  in  the  month  of  July  1822. 
His  total  loss  of  strength,  with  frequent  and  long  contirued 
fainting-fits,  gave  warning  of  a  fatal  result,  which  occurred 
on  the  19th  August  1822. 

The  folloxring  is  a  list  of  his  works  which  appeared  tepamtely : — 
Xabha  d6  Jupiicr  tt  de  Saium  (1789)  ;  Tables  du  Soleil,  ds 
JupittTf  d«  Saturn^  dUranvs^  H  da  Sakllites  de  Jupiter,  pour 
servir  A  la  Sme  Hition  V Astronomie  de  Lalande  (1792)  ;  MUhodts 
Analytiques  pour  la  Iktcrmination  d*un  Arc  du  Miridien  (1799) ; 
Toilet  Trigvnom{iriques  Decimales,  par  Bordat  revues,  auamenUeSf 
tt  puhli^ts 'par  M.  Delambre,  (1801)  ;  Tables  du  Soleil,  publiies  par 
U  Bunaii  des  Longitudes  (1806);  Base  du  Systime  Sifirit'^  JM- 
cimal,  &c  (3  vols,  in  4to,  1806-1810) ;  Bapport  Hietoriqu^  gur  les 
Progrii  da  Scicnece  Mathinxatiipies  depuis  1789,  kc  (1810) ;  Abr^ 
^Astronomie,  ou  Lc^ns  £UT/iaitairts  d'Astronomie  Thiorique  et 
Fratique,  in  8vo  ;  Astronomie  TlUvrique  et  Pratique  (3  roll, 
in  410,  1814);  Tables  Eel iptiques  dss  SaUlliUs  de  Jupiter  (1817) ; 
Sistoire  de  T Astronomie  Ancienne  (2  vo^-::.  in  4to,  1817) ; 
Sistoire  de  F Astronomie  du  Moyen  Age  (1819,  1  vol.  in  4to) ;  His- 
ioire  de  T Astronomie  Modeme  (18SU,  2  vols,  in  4 to) ;  Histoire  de 
VAstrCr.om\e  nu  Dixhuiiiime  Siicle  (1  voL  4to,  1827).  In  addition 
to  these,  ho  furnished  a  A'ery  considerable  number  of  memoirs 
{abont  28)  on  v2r:o;ia  points  of  a&trononiv  to  the  Connaissajues 
de  Temps,  beginning  with  the  year  1788.  lie  also  contributed  to 
the  3(«moirsor  the  Academies  of  Stockholm,  St  Petersburg,  Berlin, 
and  Turin,  and  to  those  of  the  iirst  class  of  the  French  Institute  ; 
and  he  composed  ilcjes  on  many  of  his  contemporaries  at  their 
death. 

DE  LA  RIVE,  AuGUSTE  (1 801-1873),  a  Swiss  physicist, 
distinguished  chiefly  for  his  researches  on  the  subject  of 
electricity,  was  born  at  Geneva  on  the  9th  October  1801. 
He  belonged  to  a  good  family  closely  connected  with  that 
of  the  Count  Cavou-,  and  he  inherited  his  taste  for  natural 
Acienee  from  his  father,  an  eminent  physician  and  chemist. 
After  an  unusually  brilliant  career  as  a  student,  he  was  ap- 


pointed at  the  early  age  of  twenty-two  to  the  chair  cl 
natural  philosophy  in  the  Academy  of  Qeneva.  For  boow 
years  after  his  appointment  he  devoted  himself  specially  to 
the  investigation  of  the  specific  heat  of  gases,  auJ  to  obseiw 
vations  for  determining  the  temperature  of  the  earth's  crustb 
In  the  latter  inquiry  he  availed  himself  of  an  artesian  well 
that  had  been  bored  to  a  depth  of  700  feet,  and  his  obser- 
vations were  adopted  by  Poisson  as  the  basis  of  his  calculi 
lions.  The  comparatively  new  subject  of  electricity,  how- 
ever, received  much  of  his  attention  from  4he  first,  and  it 
gradually  became  the  chief  object  of  his  scientific  work. 
His  name  ia  associated  with  original  discoveries  in  connec- 
tion with  magnetism,  electro-dynanucs,  the  connection  of 
magnetism  with  electricity,  the  properties  of  the  Toltaio 
arc,  and  the  passage  of  electricity  through  extremely  rarefied 
media.  His  researches  on  the  last-mentioned  subject  led 
him  to  form  a  new  theory  of  the  aurora  borealis,  which, 
though  not  free  from  difficulties,  is  on  the  whole  the  most 
probable  explanation  of  a  ve^  obscure  phenomenon.  The 
most  valuable  practical  result  of  his  scientific  discoveries 
was  tho  process  of  electro-gilding  carried  out  by  Messrs 
Elkington  &  Ruok  from  a  memoir  which  he  communicated 
to  the  Acaddmie  des  Sciences.  By  making  it  known  in 
this  way  he  voluntarily  renounced  all  the  profits  of  his 
discovery.  Between  1853  and  1858  Do  la  Eive  published 
a  complete  treatise  en  electricity  in  three  octavo  volumes, 
which  was  regarded  as  9^  work  of  high  authority,  and  wao 
at  once  translated  into  English,  German,  and  Italian.  Its 
author's  scientific  reputation  received  the  usual  recognition 
in  his  election  to  the  membership  of  most  of  the  learned 
societies  of  Europe.  In  1842  he  received  the  grand  prize 
of  3000  francs  from  the  Acaddmie  des  Sciences  for  his  dis- 
covery of  the  electro-gilding  process ;  and  in  1864  he 
received  tho  highest  honour  open  to  the  scientific  men  of 
Europe  in  his  nomination  as  one  of  the  eight  foreign  associates 
of  the  Academy.  De  la  Rive*s  birth  and  .fortune  gavo 
him  considerable  social  and  political  influence.  He  vrak 
distinguished  for  his  hospitality  to  liteiaryand  scientifie 
men,  and  for  his  interest  in  the  welfare  and  independence 
of  his  native  country.  In  1860,  Vhen  the  anntxation  of 
Savoy  and  Nice  had  led  the  Genevese  to  fear  French 
aggression,  De  la  Kive  was  sent  by  his  fellow-citizens  on  a 
special  embassy  to  England,  and  succeeded  in  securing  a 
declaration  from  tho  English  Government,  which  \fias 
communicated  privately  to  that  of  France,  that  any  attack 
upon  Geneva  would  be  regarded  as  a  casus  belli.  On  the 
occasion  of  this  visit  the  university  of  Oxford  conferred 
upon  De  la  Bive  the  honorary  degree  of  D.C.L.  When 
on  his  way  to  pass'the  winter  at  Cannes  he  died  suddenly 
at  Marseilles,  on  the  28th  November  1873. 

DELAROCTHE,  Hippolyte,  commonly  known  as  PauIi 
(1797-1856),  one  of  the  most  accomplished  paintera  o^ 
the  eclectic  modem  school,  was  bom  in  Paris,  17th  July 
1797.  He  is  always  spoken  of  as  one  of  the  most  fortunate 
and  successful  of  men,  as  well  aa  one  of  the  ablest,  since 
he  never  appeared  to  encounter  any  obstacles  or  to  feel  any 
difiiculties. 

The  father  of  Delaroche  was  an  expert  mho  had  made  % 
fortune,  to  some  extent,  by  negotiating  and  cataloguipg, 
buying  and  selling.  Ho  was  proud  of  his  son's  talent,  and 
'able  to  forward  his  artistic  education.  The  master  selected 
was  Oros,  then  painting  life-size  histories,  and  surrounded 
by  many  pupils.  In  this  atelier  Delaroche  met  Bonington 
(an  English  youth  of  whose  work  we  see  little,  but  who  haa 
had  a  very  considerable  influence  in  France),  Roquepluo, 
Bellangd,  Eugene  Lami,  and  others.  In  no  haste  to  make 
an  appearance  in  the  Salon,  his  first  exhibited  picture  was 
a  hrge  one,  Josabeth  saving  Joas,  1822.  ThU  picture  led 
to  hia  acquaintance  with  G^ricault  and  Delacroix,  with 
whom  he  remained  on  the  most  friendly  terms,  the  thrcs 
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fonning  the  centn]  groap  of  a  Bmneroni  body  of  hutorical 
painterBi  such  as  peniaps  never  before  lived  in  one  locality 
ind  at  ODO  time. 

From  1822  the  record  of  hia  life  ia  to  be  fonnd  in  the 
vaccesftive  works  coming  from  his  hand.  He  visited  Italy 
in  1838  and  1843,  when  bis  fatber-io-k  vr,  Horace  Vernet, 
was  director  of  tho  French  Academy.  His  studio  in  Paris 
was  in  the  Rue  Mazarine,  where  lie  never  spent  a  day 
without  tome  good  result,  his  band  being  sure  and  his 
knowledge  groat.  His  subjects,  definitely  expressed  and 
popular  in  their  manner  of  treatment,  illustrating  certain 
views  of  history  dear  to  partisans,  yet  romantic  in  their 
general  interest,  were  painted  with  a  firm,  solid,  smooth 
surfuL-Oj  which  gave  an  appearance  of  the  highc5it  finish. 
Tlii.i  .'v.Iiility,  found  also  on  the  canvas  of  Vemet, 
Rchcr'or,  Lo^poid  Kubcrt,  and  Ingres,  was  the  manner  of 
iha  d-iy.  It  rj]mdiurt\s  the  tcch!iio,')I  charm  of  .toxtura  and 
varii'^v  cf  h!\nilling  which  the  Eii;^'llsh  school  inherits  as  a 
t  nidi  I  ion  from  the  time  of  Reynuldd  ;  but  it  iu  more  easily 
undiT/itvod  by  the  world  at  lan^e,  since  a  picture  so  exe- 
cuted di'pemK  fur  it<«  interest  rather  on  the  his  tor}-,  sceno  in 
naturi.  or  olj-.-ct  depicted,  tlian  on  the  executive-  skill, 
which  M!iy  or  may  not  be  critically  apjirecia'^d.  "Wc  may 
add.  that  his  point  of  viftw  of  the  h'sto'-ii-a-  characters 
which  he  treated  is  not  always  ju-:',  whiti-ver  sjlf-cociiiAand 
wo  m.iy  f:ive  him  credit  for.  Crnnfi'.vi,ll  lifti"g  the  C^^lllu- 
lidur..iii»-jkiiig  &t  the  Body  of  Cirirli.-a  is  an  inciJcnl  only 
to  be  cxcusti  by  an  iLi)»robablc  tr.-  lit  ion  ;  but  the  King 
in  the  Guard- Ruom,  with  villjiiiusift  ri/:i.i-h'>ad  fioldiers 
blowing  tobacco  smoke  in  his  pitient  f.ice,  is  alibeloii 
the  Purities  ;.  and  Quc'^n  Elizibeth  d\:iii;  on  the  Ground^ 
like  a  pho-dm^un  no  one  dar>;i  to  touch,  is  Een.=^atioral ; 
while  the  Execution  of  Lady  J?.:ic  Gfty  is  roprcacnted  as 
takings'  place  in  a  dimuvim.  N'othin :  can  be  more  incorrect 
than  this  last  as  a  rcidiu;;  of  English  h'story.  yet  we  furj:et 
the  inacc'.incy  in  arb-.'iration  of  tho  treatment  which  repro- 
Bents  Lady  Jane,  witli  banda«^iil sight,  feeling  for  the  block, 
Ler  inaid;r  covering  their  facoa,  and  none  with  their  eyes 
visible  among  the  many  fignres.  On  the  other  hand. 
Stratford  led  to  ExecLtinn,  whci  Laud  stretches  his  lawn- 
covcrcd  armi  out  of  the  small  hi^^h  window  of  his  coll  to 
give  liim  a  blcssinjr  as  be  pa-i?ts  ul-mi;  the  cjrridor.  is 
perfect ;  and  the  splc  '.ild  i>ce:ie  ot  Rioheli-ju  in  his  gorgeous 
bari'^,  prLCcdin^;  thi^  ^'oat  co:'*.aiaini^  Ci:i'i-Mar?  ani  I)e 
ThtMi  cirritd  to  exccuti«»p.  by  th-.-ir  ^uarJ-s  is  j-  TLr.j.i  the 
niiTt  dnniatic ."«euti-h:.;turieal  wnrk ever  d<»ne.  The  IriLrci 
in  t^e  Toner  mr.«it  also  be  meiitiiued  as  a  ver\'  comi»:ett 
vre;''i(»n  ;  and  the  young  l';nnil'?  M.irtyr  fl  »atI:iL'  dorii  on 
the  Til-er  is  so  pathetic  that  criticism  feel-j  hard-Lca:tea  an  I 
asha'.Med  befuro  it.  jVs  a  reali/.ition  uf  a  [ul^^l  of  authentic 
history,  ri.jnin,  no  pii-turc  cm  surpa'S  t!i"  A«sji3siria:iu:i  of 
the  Due  «i»;  (luLsc  at  Hi-  i?.  The  exjireisi  Hi  of  the  murdiirfd 
nxm  .'trL-tched  uut  by  tho  niile  of  the  beJ,  thi-  ^■..•iispirjitjra 
all  massed  to-'i-'ll'ertuwar.l-th-?  il«'!.)r:»i:'l  l.ir  IpjiuiLl  holy. 
iihow  cxn.-'t  stu'ly  as  wvll  a^i  iu.^ijh".  iiitu  i;iinn::  :..iture. 
This  work  wa.^  oxhi'rit-.il  in  hw  ni-.^ri.liin  ti're,  l"?.'.'  :  and 
in  the  same  year  he  rrhil'itc.l  tho  H-ui  vi  r;!:  .'..:;^e!,  a 
study  frum  IJiifaci.'  VcriKt's  vinii::!  diui^^iiivr  L-misv.-,  the 
luvo  of  whom  was  the  ft!  s -rlnnj  ;';v->i..ii:  of  hi.T  lit',,  und 
frr-m  the  Mh.»i'k  cf  wh  '-eiiL'iih.in  HI'),  it  U  fsh\  he  novtr 
quit'"*  n-i-rivfrtil.  Uy  f  ir  tlie  tin  ■>*.  pr--  hicii-  -ui  of  hia  \  Ofcici] 
after  her  d-.-ilh  ar :  of  the  m^-.?t  seri  iu-»  ch'ir.iet'.T.  ii  s'  ;  i  .-nee 
of  Fmall  tliborat.'  j-i  rur-..-*  (»f  in''i  l-iitH  in  the  l':i.vv!'ih. 
Twu  of  th  -e,  thi*  Vi'.-iri  n:il  the  «".hjr  Miries,  wiih  tl.e 
np  »Atl'!i  I'lier  niA  ,]*<]\n,  w.tiii:i  a  n-.-iilv  ,i.irk  r.pjrtT!iv.':it, 
L'.'irifi-^  therr)Wii  adit  piis-oi  haling  Chri^^t  tu  Calvary, 
BU'l  Si  •K/lm  ii  r.l\:.'*i:.  r-Thy  Viryin  i.  ■:ii'.'  .-i.Min  ritt-r  .ill  I.h 
over,  arc  !••  ymjii  ;ill  pr-.:  e  jli  t>Libiti:i_'  t'..e  viivi:ie  ntnry 
inm  w  siriiriy  hu:;iari  j"iii'  of  vujtf  TKlv  ure  pure  and 
oh  Vdt-  J,  .iLii  ako  dnUiiT;  -  si::-!  painful.     I »  ! .:  .::•.■  w  is  not 


tronbled  by  ideaK  and  had  no  affectation  of  them.  Hb 
scimd  but  hard  execution  allowed  no  myateiy  to  tntertan* 
between  him  and  hts  motifs  which  was  always  intelligiUs 
to  the  million,  so  that  he  escaped  all  the  waste  of  energy 
that  painters  who  tiy  to  be  poets  on  canvas  suffer.  Thus 
it  is  that  essentially  tho  same  treatment  was  applied  by  him 
to  the  characters  of  distant  historical  times,  the  founders 
of  the  Christian  religion,  and  the  real  people  of  his  own 
day,  such  as  Napoleon  at  Fontaineblean,  or  at  St  Helens, 
or  Maria  Antoinette  leaving  the  Convention  after  her 
sentence. 

In  1837  Dekiroche  received  the  commission  for  the  great 
picture,  27  metres  long,  in  the  hemicycle  of  tho  lecture 
theatre  of  the  ficole  dcs  Beaux  Arts.  This  represents  the  great 
artists  of  the  modem  ages  assembled  in  groups  on  either 
hand  of  a  central  elevation  of  white  marble  steps,  on  the 
topmost  of  which  are  three  thrones  filled  by  the  architecu 
and  sculptors  of  tho  Parthenon.  To  supply  tho  female 
element  in  this  vast  composition  he  introduced  the  genii  or 
muses,  who  symbolize  or  reign  over  the  arts,  leaning  against 
tho  balustrade  of  tho  steps,  beautiful  and  queenly  figures 
with  a  certain  antifjuo  perfection  of  form,  but  not  informed 
by  any  wonderful  or  profound  expression.  The  portrait 
fiL^ures  aro  nearly  all  unexceptionable  and  admirable.  This 
great  and  successful  work  is  on  tho  wall  itself,  an  inner 
wall  however,  and  is  executed  in  oil.  .  It  was  finished  in 
l;j41,  and  considerably  injured  by  a  fire  which  occurred  in 
1^55,  '<\'hich  injury  he  immediately  set  himself  to  remedy; 
but  he  died  heiorc  he  had  wuU  bei^un,  on  the  4th  Xovcmber 
1856.  Robert  Floury  tinlshjd  the  repairs,  and  the  pictortt 
as  yet  shows  no  si;,'n  of  decay. 

Porsoually  Dclarocho  exercised  even  a  greater  influene* 
than  by  his  works.  Though  bhort  and  not  powerfully  made, 
lie  impressed  every  one  as  rather  tall  than  otherwise ;  his 
physio:^numy  was  accentuated  and  firm  and  his  fine  fore> 
head  gave  him  the  air  of  a  minister  of  state,      (w.  r.  sc.) 

DELARUE,  GcKVAis  (1751-1835),  a  French  historicaJ 

investigator,  and  one  of  the  chief  authorities  on  Norman 

and  Anglo-Norman  literature.  •  He  vv'as  a  native  of  Caen, 

received  his  education  at  tho  university  of  thct  town,  and 

was  ultimately  raised  to  tho  rank  of  professor.     His  first 

,  historical  entorprizc  was  interrupted  by  tho  French  Revoln- 

I  tiou,  which  forced  &im  to  take  refuge  in  England  ;  but  tho 

interruplioa  was  the  less  to  be  regretted  as  he  found  the 

fullest  eueoungemcnt  from  his  northern  compeers,  and  had 

the  opportunity  of  examining  a  vast  ma?3  of   original 

documente  in  tho  Tower  and  elsewhere,  which  proved  of 

tho  utmost  assistance  to  his  investigations.     In  tho  preface 

to   tho  s3coud  volume  of  his  greatest  work — the  Etsais 

'  hiAtori'iu^s — ^ho  speaks  feelingly  of  tho  kindness  ho  had 

I  expcrienccil,  and  mentions   his  supremo  gratification   at 

!  recuiviuL;  the  aoproval  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.     From  England 

I-  he  passed  over  to   Holland,  still  in   prosecution  uf  hit 

!  favourite  task  ;  and  there  he  remained  till  1 798,  xvhen  the 

w,iy  was  (ip.>n  for  his  return  to  France.     The  rest  of  his 

,  life  was  ."spi-nt  in  his  nativo  town,  where  he  was  chosen 

;  ]M  iiicip.il  ui  his  uuiverriry.     While  in  England  he  had  been 

ciLiicJ  a  niemb«.rof  tho  Royal  Society  of  Antiquaries ;  and 

i'l  hi^  iiAii  country  he  was  in^l-3  a  corresponding  member 

:  of  the  lustit'ite,  and  was  enrolled  in  tho  Legion  of  Honour. 

I  l<csiil<  *  i;-.i:.:-  Tih:*  arli-.  i"S  i;i  thi?  .Vinuyir.*  of  *.h«  nvuzl  AviV.'v  of 
L  ■!  /»-i,  ll:-  .V' ..  ;i"/--t  tt-  I'InMitut,  the  .V.="H/jr«  d'  la  i^ieU  d'A-^ri* 
••..■  .'-..-cr  ii;  ^'I'M,  nirl  ill  uth'T  pt-riuui  ■;il  foUrj-uoa*,  he  publiiliM 

.  :•!  ii.it..ly  /.'vv»;*  7i.\f 'rifU'-g  s ir  I-cs  li-3"{''\   /«.«  thnalcurg,  tt  ji.'J 

■  Y  iti'.nj  r.^-rmmf.'-.  rt  tnnIo-n.irtnarJs.  3  vola.  1^34,  and  lUcKert'tt* 
:  ii  ■'  r-./uAS  sur  1 1  I^ruiri   J.-  «.'u7i,  MMt  and  sini'e  hi*  dratli  har« 

■  .i[i.<.tr-.  i  M,mur-'i  hi'ti^iq^LfS  sur  If  pxiUvwi  if€  ('.ir»»,  Tl>41  ; 
:  A--"..  rc-.A*  .fir  hi  tapisunr  de  Jiuifius^  1^11  ;  and  youreauM 
I  K-  .1..  A. -.i.-./^^i  s\tr  U  i-.'U'  di  Ca:n^  1-4 J.     In  all  his  writ ingv 

!.-.  lii  y  :\  ■  :i  ^.rr.in;^  jvirtii'i'y  for  rvciythin-^  Niinn.in,  and  rates 
thi*  N>M!i't'n  ii.thi"ii.'u  on  r'rvnob  and  Lu^'hah  litcniturt  m  of  the 
I  \«.r^  luminal  iMi-miut. 
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DELAVIGNE,  Jkan  Frajijoib  Cuoxlr  (1798-1843), 

ftcDch  Doet  and  dramatist,  was  bom  April  4,  1793,  at 

HtTfe,  woeDce  his  father  sent  him  at  an  early  age  to  Paris, 

ihen  to  be  educated  at  the  Lyc^e  Napol6on.     During  the 

fint  years  of  hia  attendance  at  this  school  he  was  little  else 

tliiu  adollard,  but  on  reaching  the  age  of  fourteen  he  seems 

to  have  undergone  a  complete  change — ^sluggishness  gave 

pkcm  to  unusual  facility  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  ; 

I  decided  taste  for  literary  studies^  especially  poetry,  was 

evinced;  and  he  qiiickly  became  a  distinguished  student 

He   resd  with  avidity  all  the  ix}et8,  great  aad  small,  to 

v&oso  trorks  access  was  obtainable,  and  was  known  to 

•pead  mauy  an  hour  snatched  from  school  duties  in  the 

elaboration  of  his  own  juvenile  pieces.     Constitutionally  of 

ta  aruent  and  sympathetic  teniperainont,  with  a  mind  the 

natu.ml  ini  el  licence  of  whioh  was  quickenrd  by  extensive 

ai?OG!iji:cc.U4  reading;:,  and  by  contact  with  a  world  then  in 

*  St -^10  cf  revolutionary   ferment,  it   will    be  seen  that 

Delc^^ignc  L.id  much  in  his  lavcur  x\hen  be  Jii-st  sought 

popular  apiibuac.     An  oi'portuuity  for  display  eoon  pre- 


irit^     the    ulmo^t   saiisl'action  ;    cougTatul&tiuu»    i cached 

Naj^oleon  ficni  eveiy  cjuaitcr  oi  Europe,  and  lifty  millions 

^^  ^  ^-T-  anan  bein^.s  i!id  honui^c  to  iLeir  future  sovercigu.     Bu*; 

the    j^ iocts  were c^umb.     Onr  j^'Uiig  aspirant  to  fn»i:c,  thcrc- 

loro,    steiug  the  Held  uncccui-inl,  ti>miJObed  a  Icfttal  hvmu. 

I'  "^^  u?  ccuiijletely  succes&Uil :  evin  tho  ci iiic:*  were  pluu-ud. 

Oa    teing  f>hown  iLe  verses,  Andrieux,  cilbcil  a  man  liitlj 

d^l^^osed  to  flatter,  exilaimcd,  "  Bring  Lim  to  me  !     He 

*ha.H   m-jijg  nothing  but  versos,  and  thcee,  1  l-'pe,  good 

J^"^**-"    Enoouraij-jment  smh  as  this  augured  well  for  Ihe 

tut  Tare;  but  Pebnignc's  purae  was  scantily  fuinis-hcil,  and 

"*    friends  were  poor  and  iii:ablc  to  render  any  assistance. 

A^     this  point  he  \^as  fortunate  in  securing  as  a  patron 

^^^tt  Fran^ais  of  Kantes,  who  attached  him  to  tbe  revenue 

c"ice,  but  with  the  single  pi-oviso,  that   be   should  not 

*'^ull^  himself  to  appear  at  his  post  ofteucr  than  once  a 

laouth. 

About  thi3  time  he  competed  twice  for  au  academy  prize, 

Y*t  without  success.     A  victoiy,  however,  was  at  band. 

*^_%id  the  throes  in  which  tociety  laboured  at  tbe  {leriod  of 

^Apoleon's  downfall,  Dslavignc,  catching  inspiration  from 

^■^e  niogled   hopes  and  fears  which  ajiiitated  bis  iollo'-v- 

^ouoti^ineu,  bnrst  upon  the  world  A\itli  two  im|■a£•^iuucd 

poema,  the  first  entitled   Water loo^  thi  second,  DCrasfation 

f'li  .V".F€i\  both  written  in  tlio  heat  of  patriotic  enthubiasiu, 

a&d  teeming  with  popular  political  allusions.     A  third,  but  , 

of  inferior  merit,  Sur  U  htsoin  ile  e'lmir  aprii  UiU^Kiyl  dcj 

itran^ivs,  was  afterwards  added.     These  stirring   pieces, 

termed  by  bim  Jfesfinieiineit.  bounded  a  key-not o  which 

found  an  echo  in  tbe  hearts  of  all.     Twenty-five  thousand 

copies  were  sold  ;  Delavi^'uc  was  famous.     Nor  was  his 

reputation  made  :»oIcly  with  the  populace ;  his  verses  were  the 

lobject  of  much  discussion  in  couit  ciiclts ;  and  in  spite  of 

lli^ir  political  lone  it  was  thought  necessary  tu  bestow  uiK)n 

hiiu  some  mark  of  attention.    He  was  therefore  appointed  to 

an  hononiry   librarianship,  with   no  duties  to  discharge. 

Thus  was  be  fortunately  rendered  indci>cndent  by  tho  offer 

of  one  sinecure  jutit  as  be  was  deprived  of  another,  for  his 

iotercouroO  ^^ith  Fianv^i'i  had  nuw  ceased. 

Having  achieved  so  signal  a  triumph  in  one  department 
of  literature,  Delavigne  wa^  desirous  of  attaining  distinc- 
tion in  another,  and  accordingly  brought  out  u]ton  the  stage 
a  play  well-known  uuder  tho  title  of  Ltn  Vi/^nt  Sicilitinic^'. 
Hie  manuscript  having  been  rcfu.*=od  at  t];o  Thcutre- 
Fran^ais,  thv  critio  of  which,  a  supereiliuus  pueta.^tel',  tuld 
him  that  "  fmie  day  he  might  \*ritc  comedy  viTy  fairly," 
liku  niortiticd  author,  like  Voltaia-  on  a  biuiilar  uccaaion. 


cast  the  sheets  into  the  flames,  from  which  they  were 
rescued  by  his  brother  Germain.  A  better  fate  than  burn- 
ing awaited  the  piece,  and  in  1819  it  was  performed  at 
the  Odton,  then  just  rebuilt.  On  the  night  of  the  first 
representation,  which  was  warmly  received,  Picard,  the 
manager,  throw  himself  into  the  arms  of  his  elated  friend,, 
exclaiming,  "  You  have  saved  us  1  You  are  the  founder 
of  the  second  French  Theatre."  This  was  followed  up  by 
the  production  of  the  ComCdiens  (1820),  a  \yooT  play,  with 
little  plot,  and  the  Paria  (1821),  with  still  less,  but  con- 
taining some  well-written  choruses.  The  latter  piece 
obtained  a  longer  lease  of  lifo  than  its  intrinsic  litcraiy 
merits  warranted,  on  accuuut  of  the  }io2)ularity  of  the 
political  opinions  freely  expressed  in  it — so  freely  ex- 
pressed, indeed,  that  the  displeasure  of  the  king  was 
incurred,  and  Delavigne  loit  his  jiout.  But  the  duke  of 
Orleans,  willing  to  gain  the  people's  good  wishes  by  com- 
plimenting their  favourite,  miutc  to  bim  as  follows, — 
'*The  thunder  has  descended  on  your  bouse ;  I  cffer  }oa 
un  upartment  in  mine.''  Accuidingiy  be  bec£(tne  libiarian 
ut  the  Talais-Iioyal,  a  ]>osition  retained  dming  the  remain- 
der of  bis  life.  It  was  here  that  he  wrote  the  ic^ic  dc$ 
nditurdifj  which  gained  his  election  to  tho  Academy  in 
lb*J5.  Tothi3  iK.iiod  also  belong  Zu  Vii.icfss  Av.rClie 
(1U26),  and  Munno  laliao  (IbilO),  a  drama  in  the 
i-uniuntic  style. 

lor  his  bucce.'^s  us  a  writer  Diluvi^iic  wci:  in  no  small 
meaduro  indel^ted  to  the  EtiiTJng  natuic  of  the  times  in 
which  he  lived.  Ihe  MufaCuUhut;?,  which  fiit  introduced 
him  to  nniveit^al  tioticc,  had  their  origin  in  the  excitement 
consequent  on  the  occupation  of  France  by  the  allies  in 
1815.  Another  ciibis  in  bis  life  ai:d  in  the  hifrtoiy  of  hia 
country,  the  revolution  of  1830,  etiniulatcd  bim  to  the 
}>roduct!on  of  a  second  niastcr]ticce,  J.a  ParUioiuf, 
This  »ioii«:.  ^et  to  music  by  Aubcr,  was  on  the  lips  of  every 
Frenchman,  ond  rivalled  in  po])tUarity  tho  celebmted 
MctrcciUaiac.  A  companion  piece,  La  Vomoiteniiet  ^8* 
written  for  the  Poles,  by  whom  it  was  sung  on  the  march 
to  battle.  ., 

Other  works  of  Dela^vignc  followed  each  other  in  mpid 
succession  : — Den  Juan  d'Avfriche  (1^35),  Vur  FamiUe 
cut  ftviim  du  Lvi/itr  (1&3C),  la  rc^ularit^  (1S38),  La 
J-'dU  dn  Cid  (1839),  Le  CoustilUr  rajiy.o}icitr  (1841), 
and  CharU's  VI.  (1843),  on  opera  partly  written  by  his 
biolhcr. 

But  the  poet  had  reached  the  acme  of  bis  reputation,  and 
was  now  on  the  decline.  In  1843  he  quitted  Paris  to  seek 
in  Italy  the  health  his  labours  had  cost  him.  At  Lyons 
his  strength  altogether  ^ave  way,  and  on  the  11th  of 
December,  while  listening  to  his  wife,  who  read  aloud  one  of 
Scott's  novels,  he  gently  expired,  murmuring  some  verses. 

By  many  ol  his  own  time  Delavigne  was  luokcd  u])on  as 
unsurpassed  and  unsurpassable.  Livery  one  bouv^ht  his 
works  ;  nay  more,  cverj-  one  read  them.  If  a  new  play  of 
bis  was  announced  at  tho  theatre,  it  was  tho  blifair  of 
a  month  to  secure  a  seat.  Talma  and  Mademoiselle  Mars 
felt  honoured  in  receiving  from  him  a  part ;  theatrical 
munagei-s  lay  in  wait  for  the  fruits  of  his  pen.  But  the 
applause  of  the  moment  was  gaiwcd  at  the  hacrilicc  of  last- 
ing fame.  Delavigne  wrote  but  fe^r  the  hour  :  he  was  too 
little  the  retired,  contemplative  poet,  and  too  much  the 
busy  man  of  the  world.  In  tho  re^'ion  of  politics  alone 
docs  he  !>hinc  ;  when  he  quits  this  sphere  it  is  to  descend 
to  the  level  of  utter  coinnion-iilaoe. 

But  OS  a  writer  Delavigne  had  many  exe'ellencies. 
He  is  never  at  a  loas  for  language',  yet  cxprcst^es  himself 
in  u  tcr£:c  and  vigorous  f^tyle.  The  |H)ct  of  reason  rather 
than  e>f  i I] ):igi nation,  he-  rcoe^gnizes  his  uwn  pruvince,  and  is 
raiirly  tempted  to  tliizhts  of  fancy  beyond  bis  powciv.  He 
wiutc  alv.ays  am  he  would  have  epuken,  from  sincere  couvicr 
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tioo.  In  priTote  liie  he  was  in  every  way  estimable, — 
upright,  amiable,  deToid  of  all  jer.lonsy,  and  generous  to  a 
fault.  The  best  edition  of  his  works  is  that  of  Furne,  in  8 
volumes.  (e.  s.  vl.) 

PEL  AWARE,  one  of  the  States  of  the  American  Union 
(next  to  Rliodc  Ibland,  the  smallest  in  extent),  is  situated 
•  ou  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  forming  part  of  the  peninsula 
between  the  Chesapeake  and  Delaware  Bays.  It  covers  an 
area  of  2120  square  miles.  The  population  in  1840,  and 
at  the  end  of  every  ten  years  down  to  1870.  has  been  as 
follows : — 


Wbtlft 

rM  Qoioors^ 

SUtw. 

Totd 

1810 

68.561 

16,919 

2605 

78,085 

1850 

71.169 

18,078 

2290 

91,633 

18C3 

(^0,589 

19,829 

1798 

112,216 

1870 

] 02.221 

22,794 

•  •• 

125,016 

It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Pennsylvania,  on  the  W. 
and  S.  bv  ^laryland,  and  ou  the  E.  by  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  and  the  Dekware  Bay  and  River.  Its  rivers  are 
email  and  unimportant,  and  most  of  them  flow  into  the 
Delaware  Bay  or  River  The  Delaware  and  Chesapeake 
Canal  connects  the  two  great  bays,  and  makes  an  easy 
water  transit  for  produce  between  Philadelphia  and 
Baltimore.  Dela^-aro  is  an  agricultural  State ;  a  part  of 
it  is  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation.  Besides  wheat,  maize, 
and  other  graiu,  peaches  are  grown  in  immense  quantities, 
and  eent  over  the  country.  Small  fruits  are  also  raised  for 
transportation.  In  the  northern  parts  of  the  State  are 
cumcrJus  manufactories.  'Wilmington  has  large  machine- 
ahops,  and  cotton,  paper, morocco,  and  carriage  factories;  and 
iron -ship  building  is  largely  carried  on  there.  New  Castle, 
also,  has  rolling-mills,  and'  cotton  and  woollen  factories. 
The  flour-mills  of  Delaware  are  famous,  and  the  Dupont 
Gunpowder  Works,  six  miles  from  ^Vilmington,  are  the 
Ir.rgost  and  oldest  in  the  country.  The  Philadelphia, 
Vi- ilmiugiou,  and  Baltimore  Railroad  runs  through  the 
Borthcrn  part  of  the  State,  and  the  Delaware  Railroad  goes 
through  the  whole  length  of  the  peninsula.  The 
"Wilmington  and  Reading  Railroad  makes  a  connection  with 
the  Pennsylvania  coal  region.  There  are  five  judges  in  the 
folate,  viz  ,a  chancellor,  who  is  also  president  of  the  Orphans' 
Court  (the  associate  judge  residing  in  the  county  serving 
with  him  in  the  county  where  the  court  is  held),  a  chief 
justice,  and  an  associate  judge  from  every  one  of  the 
tliree  counties.  There  is  a  State  school  fund,  which  is 
further  iucroiiici  by  the  proceeds  of  the  marriage  and 
liquor  licences.  Every  hundred  which,  by  either  taxation 
or  subscription,  supports  a  free  school  is  entitled  to  its 
share  of  the  fund.  The  debt  of  the  State  is  81,224,000, 
end  as  the  cost  of  the  government  is  moderate,  the  taxi-s 
tie  small. 

On  the  2Sth  of  August  1609  Ucnry  Hudson  sailed 
into  the  Delaware  Bay ;  but,  finding  the  water  shallow 
and  difficult  to  navigate,  he  made  no  exploration, 
leaving  that  honour  to  the  Dutch  navigators, — Hcndrickson 
in  1C16,  and  in  1023  Mey,  whose  name  is  borne  by 
the  eastern  ca;^e  of  the  bay.  There  is  a  tradition  that 
Lord  De  la  Warr,  when  on  his  way  to  Virginia  in  ICIO, 
anchori'd  in  i\ri  bay,  but  it  is  not  anthentic.  It  was 
in  lC!i!C  that  (tu>.tavus  Adolphus,  kirj  of  SwLiicn,  by  the 
advice  if  a  11  ui lander,  William  Uessclinx,  i>isuvJ  Icttcis- 
patent  for  a  pt^tilumt'iit  on  the  vtst  shure  of  the  DcLiwarc 
River — called  by  the  Indians  Pout.\xat,  and  by  ibi-  Dutch 
South  River — for  a  lrjiling-i»o>rt.  The  queen  duvragcr,  the 
royal  council,  the  i.'ibility,  the  bi.^hcjis  and  clergy,  as  \\\l\ 
as  large  numbers  of  tho  pi-if])le,  lontiil-Miod  uioucy  fur  the 
colony  ;  but  the  Ion.:  war  with  Geiuiuuy,  imd  the  death  of 
the  king,  caused  thf  t-cht-mo  to  fail.  In  1G39  Queen 
Christinii  Nvnt  out  a  culuuy  under  the  charge  of  a  Dutchman,  | 
Peter  Menrwe.    whu   lir^t  landed  at  Uie  mouth  of  the  I 


Delaware,  near  the  present  town  of  Leaes.  which  they 
named  Paradise  Point     Here  they  made  o  purdia^p  iioBi 
the  Indians  of  all  the  land  on  the  west  side  ot  tbr  n^er, 
from  Cape  Hcnlopen,  at  the  mouth  of  the  bay,  to  Tieuton 
Falls  ;  and  as  none  of  the  Swedes  undersiood  the  Iu«Uua 
language,  the  deeds  were  written  in  Dutch,  and  sent  to 
Sweden  for  preservation.     The  first  settlement  the  Swedes 
made  in  their  newly  acquired  coimtry,  tihich  they  called 
New  Sweden,  was  near  the  Delaware  River,  where  the 
Christine  and  Brandy i;i'ine  Creeks  join,  and  whoxc  the  city 
of  Wilmington  now  stands.     Here  they  built  a  iort,  which 
they  called    Christiana.     The   Dutch   had  a   few  weak 
settlements  on  the  Jersey  shore,  but  they  also  claimed  the 
west  bank  of  the  river,  and  wrote  a  remonstrance  to 
Menewe,  though  they  did  not,  perhaps  could  not,  iulcriere 
with  the  colony,  which  ^linnewits  governed  for  thi-ee  yean, 
appointing  at  his  death  a  successor.     The  Dutch  proved 
troublesome  neighbours,  and  as  a  retaliation  for  the  build- 
iiig  of  Fort  Christiana,  they  built  Fort  Casimir,  six  miles 
below  the  Swedish  setUement     Still  Governor  Stuyvcsant 
and  the  Swedish  governor,  Printz,   were    on    amicable 
terms ;  and  when  the  former  visited  his  new  fort  ou  the 
west   side  of    the   Delaware,   the  two  promised  to   be 
neighbourly  and  friendly,  and  to  act  aa  allies  if  ncedfoL 
But  in  1654,  Governor  Rising  was  sent  from  Sweden  with 
a  large  number  of  colonists ;  and  his  first  act  was  tc  take 
Fort  Casimir,  which  he  did  without  bloodshed,  renaming 
it  the  Fort  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  in  honour  of  Tiinity 
Sunday,  when  he  captured  it     This  brought  Governor 
StBjTvesant  from  New  York,  with  six  or  seven  vessels,  and 
as  many  hundred  men,  who  not  only  retook  Fort  CL^iniir, 
but  msrched  to   Fort  Christiana  and  captured  it  also. 
Stuyvesant  compelled  the  Swedes  to  swear  allegiance  to 
the  Dutch  Government,  and  those  who  refused  the  oath 
were  forced  to  leave  the  country.     Thus  the  colony  of  New 
Sweden  was  obliterated,  and  the  Dutch  became  oi^-ncrs  of 
the  west  shore  of  the  Delaware  River,  having  at  Fort 
Casimir,  which  theyValled  New  Amstel,  a  governor  of  their 
own,  though  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  governor  of 
Manhattan  (New  York).     In  1664  Sir  Robert  Carr,  after 
capturing  Manhattan,  sailed  up  South  River,  and  took 
New  Amstel,  changing  the  name  of  the  river  to  Delaware, 
and  New  Amstel  to  New  Castle  on  Delanare ;  though  the 
Swedish  chronicler  aflirms — "  there  has  never  been  a  cattle 
in  it"    For  nine  years  was  the  colony  held  by  the  £nglish, 
Carr  being  governor  under  Governor  Lovelace  of  New 
York.     Lord  Baltimore  had  claimed,  during  the  Dutch 
administration,  all  the  lower  pert  of  the  territory,  within 
two  miles  of  New  Amstel,  and  whilst  Governor  Lovrlars 
was  in  oflice  ho  still  urged  his  claim.     In  1673  the  Dutch 
admiral  Eversten  stormed  Now  York,  took  it   without 
capitulation,  and  again  there  was  a  Dutch  governor  on  the 
Delaware.     This  rule  was  short,  for  in  the  very  next  year 
all  the  English  colonics  were  ceded  back  to  England  by 
the  Peace  of  Westminster.     Yet  the  settlement  on   the 
Delaware   seemed  doomed  to   change    its  owners ;    for, 
becoming;  the  property  of  the  duhe  of  York  by  a  special 
grant,  there  wis  a  governor  sent  to  New  Castle  in  the  name 
of  the  duke,  who  himself  never  visited  his  possessions  in 
America.     In  1682  the  duke  gave,  or  nominally  sold,  "the 
three  lower  counties  "  to  William  Pcnn,  so  that  they  became 
a  part  of  Pennsylvania.     At  first  an  cfTort  was  made  that 
tic  "  three  lower  counties  "  should  send  their  delegates  to 
Ihu  I'eunsylvaiiia  assembly,  which  should  legislate  for  the 
whole ;  but   as  the  interests  of  the  two   sections  of  the 
proviuce  were  diiTcrciit,  the  "  three  lower  counties  *'  iniiiotcd 
upon   a  si'par.ito  assembly  held   at  New   Cattle.     After 
rcnn's  death,  in  1718,  there  was  a  hiw.suit  between  his 
heirs  and  those  of  Lord  Baltimore,  as  to  the  boundary  line 
between  their  puascssions.     The  suit  was  oanied  into  th^ 
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Oonrt  of  CShaueery  in  Englandy  and  pending  the  trial  the 
**  three  lover  coonties  "  were  not  enre  to  whom  they 
belonged,  and  bo  paid  no  land  rente.  In  1768  the  snit 
\ras  decided,  and  commissioners  appointed,  who  defined 
the  boundary  line  of  Maryland  as  it  now  stands.  It  was 
in  the  year  1776  that  the  first  constitntion  of  the  State  of 
Delaware  was  framed,  whereby  ''  tlie  three  lower  counties 
OQ  the  Delaware"  lost  their  awkward  name,  and  again 
had  a  new  form  of  govemmeut  In  tlio  same  year 
Delaware,  as  one  of  the  thirteen  colonies,  signed  the 
Declaration  of  Independence;  and  in  1787  the  State,  in 
convention,  adopted  the  constitution  of  the  United  States. 
In  1792  a  new  State  constitntion  was  enacted,  and  again 
in  1831,  which  is  now  in  force.  Under  it,  the  governor  is 
elected  for  fonr  years,  and  the  legislature  meets  biennially 
at  Dover,  tlie  State  capital  Delaware  was  one  of  the 
original  thirteen  States,  and,  though  slave-holding,  remained 
loyal  to  the  Union  at  the  secession  of  the  Southern  States 
in  18G1. 

DELAWARE,  a  city  of  the  United  Slates,  capital  of 
a  county  of  the  same  name  in  Ohio,  is  situated  on  Uie 
west  bank  of  the  Olentangy,  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the 
State,  24  miles  north  of  Columbus.  Its  principal  public 
institutions  are  the  Ohio  Wesleyan  university  and  a  female 
college  belonging  to  tho  same  body.  The  manufactures 
consist  of  oil,  cordage,  hempen  cloth,  and  iron  work.  A 
medicinal  spring  in  the  neighbourhood  is  resorted  to  for 
the  benefit  of  its  waters.     Population  (1870),  5641.. 

DEL  CREDEBE  AGENT  is  one  who,  seUing  goods  for 
his  principal  on  credit,  undertakes  for  an  additional  con>- 
missiun  to  guarantee  the  solvency  of  the  purchaser. 

DELFICO,  Melchiorue  (1744-1835),  an  eminent 
Italian  writer  on  political  economy,  was  bori.  at  Teramo  in 
the  Abruzzi  on  the  1st  August  1744,  and  was  educated  at 
Naples.  He  devoted  himself  specially  to  the  study  of 
jurisprndcuce  and  political  economy,  and  thus  qualified 
himself  for  the  valuable  service  he  was  to  render  to  his 
native  country  by  his  writings  on  legal  end  economic 
subjects.  His  first  publication,  Safjjio  filosofico  net 
matrimomo  (1774),  was  an  eloquent  vindication  of  marriage 
against  the  loose  views  that  were  prevalent.  To  his 
Alemorie  eul  Tribunale  della  Grascia  e  snlle  Le(ige 
Uconomiclid  nelle  Provlncie  coufuiante  del  Regno,  addressed 
to  the  king,  the  Neapolitans  owed  the  abolition  of  the  most 
Texatious  and  absurd  restrictions  on  the  sale  and  exporta- 
tion of  agricultural  produce.  Other  Mcmorie  on  kindred 
subjects  followed,  and  did  much  to  promote  reform  in  the 
direction  of  free  trade.  Equally  beneficial  was  the  adop- 
tion of  the  principles  developed  in  his  Riflemoni  sulla 
Ihidita  del  Feudi  Devoluti,  in  1790,  and  his  Lettera  al  \ 
Duca  di  Cantalvpo  sd  i  Feudi  Devoluti,  in  1795,  which 
were  so  powerfully  reasoned  that  a  law  was  promulgated 
fur  the  sale  of  all  feudalities  reverting  to  tho  crown  as  free 
estates.  During  the  short  reign  of  Joseph  Bonaparte  at 
Naples,  Delfico  was  mode  a  councillor  of  state,  and 
employed  in  the  fonnation  of  the  new  judicial  organization 
of  Naples.  He  was  employed  in  a  similar  manner  under 
Murat;  and,  when  Ferdinand  was  restored  in  1815, 
DclSco  was  made  president  of  the  commission  of  the 
archives^  an  ofiice  which  he  filled  until  1823,  when  he 
tendered  his  resignation  on  account  of  his  advanced  ago. 
His  sovereign  acknowledged  his  eminently  patriotic  services 
l>y  the  gmut  of  a  large  pension  for  life.  .  Soon  after,  he 
retired  to  his  native  town,  where  ho  died  on  the  21st  June 
1835,  at  the  advanced  age  of  ninety-one.  Besides  the 
works  we  have  noticed,  on  which  his  Neapolitan  fame  may 
be  said  chiefly  to  rest,  we  owe  to  him  several  general  works 
of  no  mean  reputation,  especially  Ricerche  eul  rei-o 
CaraUere  delta  Giuritpntdenza  Roman'a,  e  di  *ue  Cvlt^r^^ 
1700.  and  Peiuieri  ndla  Storia,  e  sulT  IncerieUa  %l  InutUiOt 


ddla  Medetima,  1806,  whklL  !»▼«  both  been  seirenl  timet 
reprinted.  In  the  latter  he  has  anticipated  the  scepticism 
of  Niebuhr  on  the  early  history  of  Borne,  which  he  treats 
as  fabulous ;  and  he  denies  to  the  Romans  before  the  second 
Punic  war  all  arts  but  that  of  agriculture,  and  of  making 
war  on  their  neighbours. 

Bee  Gregoire  de  Filippis  Delfico's  Delia  P'ila  $  deUe  Open  di 
Afelekionre  Delfico  (Teramo,  1886),  and  Tipi^do'i  Biograjia  dtgU 
Jlaliani  illuatri  (toL  u.) 

DELFT,  a  town  of  Holland,  in  the  province  of  South 
Holland,  on  the  Schie,  neariy  ten  miles  from  Rotterdam, 
and  in  the  line  of  the  canal  between  that  city  and  the 
Hague.  It  is  well  and  regularly  built  in  the  form  of  a 
square,  but  has  a  rather  gloomy  appearance  from  its  streets 
being  traversed  by  narrow  stagnant  canals.  The  pnblio 
buildings  comprise  the  Priosenhof,  or  palace,  where  Williiun 
of  Orange  was  assassinated' in  1584;  the  town-house^ 
erected  in  1618,  with  antiquarian  and  artistic  collections; 
the  Old  Church,  dating  from  the  11th  century,  and  con- 
taining monuments  to  Van  Tromp  and  Fiet  Hein,  and  ^e 
tomb  of  Leeuwenhoek,  the  naturalist;  the  New. Church, 
founded  in  1381,  and  interesting  both  for  its  chime  of  600 
bells,  and  as  the  burial-place  of  the  princes  of  the  faonse  d! 
Orange  from  the  days  of  the  Liberator  down  to  the  preseni 
centtiry ;  the  arsenal,  originally  erected  as  a  warehouse  for 
the  East  India  Company  ;  and  the  polytechnic  school,  with 
the  fine  collection  of  mechanical  modelB  formerly  preserved 
in  the  dockyard  at  Amsterdam.  It  is  sufficient  to  mention 
the  powder-magazine,  the  school  of  military  engineering, 
the  theatre,  the  municipal  school  for  the  education  of  civil 
service  students  for  the  colonies,  the  school  of  design,  the 
lunatic  asylum,  and  Madame  Renswonde*s  orphanage.  For 
a  long  time  the  name  of  Delft  was  associated,  not  only  in 
Holland,  but  even  abroad,  with  the  manufacture  of  ezcelbnt 
earthenware ;  but  this  industry,  as  well  as  the  beer-brewing 
which  was  of  great  importance  last  century,  has  become 
almost  extinct.  The  present  branches  are  carpet-weaving, 
cooperage,  dyeing,  and  distilling.  Tho  town  was  founded 
about  1075  by  Duke  GeofTrey  of  Lorraine  after  his  con* 
quest  of  Holland  from  Count  Thierry.  It  was  almost 
totally  ravaged  by  fire  in  1536 ;  and  in  1654  it  lost  about 
1200  of  its  population  by  the  explosion  of  a  powder- 
magazine.  In  1797  the  CkrUto  Sacrum,  Society  was 
founded  by  Onder  vonVyngaard-Ccanzius,  the  bui^master 
of  the  city,  for  the  Utopian  purpose  of  oniting  in  one 
community  all  tho  various  branches  of  the  Christian 
church.  Of  the  celebrities  of  the  town  the  most  &mons  is 
Qrotius,  whose  tomb  is  shown  in  the  New  Church.  Popohk 
tion  in  1874,  23,900. 

DELHI,^  a  district  of  British  India  under  the  jurisdio* 
tion  of  tho  lieutenant-governor  of  the  Punjab,  situated 
between  28**  13'  and  29'  13'  N.  lat  and  76'  63'  and  IT 
34'  £.  long.  It  consists  of  a  strip  of  territory  on  the  right 
or  west  bank  of  the  Biver  JumntL  75  miles  in  length,  and 
varying  from  15  to  23  miles  in  breadth,  bounded  on  the 
N.  by  the  district  of  Eam&l,  on  the  R  by  the  Junma  river 
separating  it  from  Mcerut  (Mirat)  and  Bulandshahr  dis- 
tricts, on  the  S.  by  Bohtak,  and  on  the  W.  by  Quigdon. 
With  the  exception  of  a  low-lying  alluvial  tract  in  the 
north,  and  a  narrow  fringe  of  fertile  soil  along  the  river 
bank  to  the  south  of  Delhi  city,  the  country  consists  of  stony 
or  hard  sandy  soil,  where  cultivation  mainly  depends  upon 
artificial  irrigation.  This  is  supplied  by  the  Western 
Jumna  canal,  which  has  a  course  of  51  miles  in  the  district; 
by  the  Ali  .MurdAn  canal,  constructed  by  a  celebrated 
Persian  nobleman  of  that  name ;  by  the  new' Agra  canal ; 


1  The  name  U  also  applied  to  a  Divldon  or  Gommlai'onenUis  com* 
pxialiig  tbe  dUtiictB  of  Delhi,  Gurgion,  and  Kttni],  ornitaJnlng  a  total 
of  6557  iqaare  miles,  with  a  popalaliou  of  1,9130,012. 
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and  bj  t&e  Jnmnt  river,  and  a  few  bill  creams.     An  \ 
oiTvboot  of  tbe  Meir&t  bilk  run?  in  a  nortb-cattcrly  direction  ! 
nearly  ncriAn  the  district.     Tliis  oiTshnnt  formft  a  stcnlc. 
ronky  tuMo-lanrI,  from  two  to  tlircc  r.iilc««  in  breach b,  but 
iiowJuTo  exceeding  OoO  feet  above  tbe  level  of  tbe  sur- 
roiiii'li!:/;  country. 

'Dio  dii'tiicl  |>o;>ii1.itiiin,  flccoiJing  ta  a  ccns-is  taken  in 
lP<i><,  numbered  CO'*,b.'iO  aonl  ,  tcattcicd  tivcr  an  area  of 
1227  fifjiuirc  milo,  bbowini;  a  deur  ity  per  square  mile  <.f  4'jG 
purRiiii^.  According  to  tbeir  ieligi«)iis  boiicfs  tlic  inbabi- 
tJiiit!!  nro  tbus  cbiMifiud  :— Hind-r-,  43^,^86,  or  72  08  per 
cent.;  iMabomotans,  130,015,  or  2 TIG  per  cent:  Sikbs, 
r»80,  or  -09  per  cent.;  otbeif*,  .38,739,  or  0  30  per  cent. 
Four  towns  contain  a  popuhtiun  exceeding  COOO, — viz., 
Dcibi  city,  population  ir>1,417;  Sonipdt,  12,1 7G  ;  Fahdi- 
b4d,  7000;   and  Bahbgarb,  G'J61. 

Tbe  principal  ogricultui-al  products  of  tlie  district  are 
wbeat,  barlc}',  sugar-cane,  and  cotton.  In  tbe  lands  of  tbe 
Qortbem  part,  cnimnanded  by  tbe  itrigation  canals,  cotlou 
and  sugar  cane  are  the  most  lucrative  ttaplcs  of  tbe  autumn 
lianrest,  wbilo ./■••fi-  (great  millet),  M/rl  (fipiked  millet),  and 
wakdi  (Indian  com)  are  grown  for  local  consumption.  Tbe 
spring  crops  consist  of  tbe  better  kinds  uf  grain,  buch  as 
wboat  and  barley,  and  of  gram  and  tobacco.  In  some 
irtigated  villages  a  superior  kind  of  rice  is  grown,  but 
(t  nowbere  forms  a  staple  product.  Cotton  culti\-atiou 
Is  extending,  and  ir  ready  market  for  the  fibre  exists  in 
Delhi  city.  The  total  area  of  tbe  district  is  returned  at 
614,672  acres, of  which  525,255  are  cultivated,  viz.,  206,853 
farrigatfid  and  318,402  nnirrigated.  A  tract  of  1147  acres, 
feet  ajMktt  by  the  native  rulers  as  a  liiuiuug  gi'ound,  is  now 
inclosed  by  Clovemmcnt  as  a  timber  pu-serve;  and  other 
plantations  along  tbe  banks  of  the  livor  Lave  recently  been 
focmod  and  pluccJ  under  the  Foresil  Department.  The 
hills  produce  gv>oJ  building  btoue,  and  a  f.iir  kind  of  oarble 
of  two  colourii,  blick  oud  urcy.  A  wliite  clay,  supposed  to 
be  kaolin,  is  found  at  .;\n:nc:pur,  MunVipnr,  and  Kasmpur, 
•nd  has  been  cm[>Ii>}ed  with  itucco&s  at  tbe  Gov.rnment 
foundry  at  Knrki  iov  mnkiug  crucibles.  At  the  first  named 
village  U  a  cry>!:il  mine,  no  lom;er  worked.  The  East 
India  K.-iilnav  nnd  the  Punj.'ib  Railway  run  tniins  into 
Delhi  from  tlirir  jnnc;ii">n  at  Glin/.iAbA'.l,  about  twelve 
miles  d'.stant,  whilo  the  Raj  nut  ana  State  Railway  traverses 
Ibe  uis:riot  f>  r  ;ib>>ut  twvlvo  miles  in  the  direction  of 
(lurcA-'^n.  Tiio  Covcrnm'nt  revenue  of  Delhi  district  in 
1872'-7rt  a:'.ioiu.tr,:  t  i:;^S3.0S2.— of  which  XS0.03C  was 
derived  :"i  m  tl:e  1  nJ,  £*J6t.90D  from  6.ilt  and  cu.^tom 
.l;;:ios  .'ii^l  .CU.i"'>''»  ir.-m  stiimj's.  Tlie  land  settl  nicnt 
is  not  a  i^iTmrinout  ono.  but  for  a  term  of  yearn.  For  the 
cdiic.iti.<:i  oi  the  ]«i 'plo  Ciovcmmcut  in  1S72-73  main- 
tained in  x\hoIi>  or  in  p.ut  72  schools,  attondtsl  by  3045 
pupil*,  a?  i.;i  i--.stl-i\  to  ilu^  state  of  jt'77<n>.  Thi-re  were 
h!-.»  .'»2  u'..:i.li..j  uuii;:i;-.ou«  schoA*.  altcnai-.l  by  f»29  pupiU 
in  l^72  7.\  Thri.- (;v^\i.rnmcut  disp-.n-.irics  gave  tratui- 
t.Mis  ri'.-..:'  t.'  l>.o\^  p,itiL'nif,  at  a  tott  t'f  X'J-."*.  Ss. 
^1i*7l*  7.»>.  1\  r  a.l::".i'.::strative  purpose*,  the  iii-«lrut  is* 
eubiixi.i  \  ii.!.*  !"..r^-.  ::'fi.'<vi  Dvlhi.  L'ir:'auli.  a:;d  r..il.ib-  : 
jrnh.  Ti  0  ^l.»:^  I  ^  :.;;-:>  oi  a  doputy  commi.-*'«u'r.i  r.  \\;:h 
l\\.»  ft-^.?:  .;.;s  ;■,'., 1  i',\i«  ixtr.1  :l^?■.■:.■.!lt  c.;;nn;i->i.-i.i  i><.  a 
^...i:.   i:  I  Lji' ."'.....  i!  ..i:'.-  iv  .ir!.  3  ,'•..».■'.•(..•■  ,.:i«l  o  i-r 
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tbe  mainteuAiice  of  tbo  royal  fauiilj.  This  tnet  «m 
placed  under  charge  uf  a  British  officer  ts  Kasi'dent.  anj 
the  ruvcnne  was  collected  nod  justice  admiuistered  in  the 
name  of  tliv  em|ierur.  The  annual  allowance  to  the  ruyal 
family  )iaid  from  this  assigned  territory  was  originallj 
.£100,000;  it  was  afterwards  increased  tu  £120,000,  sad 
sub.<>c  ;uently  to  XI  50,000,  exclusive  of  certain  crown  lauds 
which  yielded  about  £15,000  a  3'cur.  The  emperor 
received  tbe  homage  of  royalty  ;  and  throughout  the 
assigned  tcriitory  all  judicial  decrees  were  pionounced  in 
his  name,  and  sentences  of  death  wee  refcrrrd  to  him  for 
approval.  The  fiscal  arrangements  were  under  the  entire 
control  of  the  resident  This  continued  till  1832,  when  the 
office  of  resident  was  al  «lished,  the  traci  being  aiiiiexed 
to  the  Xortb-AVestem  Provinces,  and  a  British  Couimie«iuuci 
appointed  to  administer  it  On  the  outbreak  of  the  sepoj 
mutiny  in  1857,  the  whole  of  the  distiict  was  for  a  tua. 
loot  to  British  rule,  and  tbe  eoutheni  pait  wo&  not  »ubdn& 
until  after  the  fall  of  Delhi  city  in  Sc]itember  1857.  K 
1858  Delhi  district  was  separated  from  the  Xortb-Wesie  ^ 
Provinces,  and  annexed  to  the  then  newly  coin»titnt 
lieutenant-governorship  of  the  Pucgab. 

Delhi,  the  chief  city  of  the  district  and  di\-i»ion  of  K 
same  name,  and  the  capital  of  i\im  Mughul  empire, 
situated  in  28"  39'  40'  X.  lat  and  77*17  45'  E  loug. 
abuts  on  the  right  bank  of  tbe  River  Jumna,  and  isindc^M 
on  three  sides  by  a  lofty  wall  of  solid  utouo  conbtructed^ 
the  Emperor  Sh&h  Jahdn,  and  subsequently  streugthfe^  z 
by  the  £nglish  at  the  beginning  of  the  pieacnt  centii 
a  ditch  and  glacU.  The  eastern  bide,  \vherc  tbe 
extends  to  tbe  ri\er  bank,  has  no  wall ;  but  the  high  1 
is  faced  with  mattoury,  and  bears  from  the  outside 
appearance  of  one.  The  circuit  of  the  wall  i»  51 
It  has  ten  gate^i,  of  which  the  princijial  are  tbe  Kutlii^ 
and  Mori  gates  on  ibu  north  ;  the  Cabul  «ind  Lahore  gufl 
on  the  west ;  and  the  Ajmir  and  Delhi  gate»  on  the  wc^ 
The  imperial  palace,  now  knou-u  an  **  the  fort,"  id  pituat^ 
in  the  cast  of  tbe  city,  and  abuts  directly  on  tlie  liver, 
is  surrounded  on  three  bides  by  an  imposing  wull  ot 
granite,  with  small  round  towers,  and  a  gatewuy  on  th  '<■ 
west  and  south  Since  the  mutiny  of  ld57  a  great  pettier 
of  the  palace  has  been  demolished  in  order  to  make  itjciiC 
for  English  barracks.  The  more  beautiful  building*  u  thtf 
[talai-e,  viz.,  the  entrance  hall,  tbo  nau^dt  Ihdnd  or  mositi 
hall,  thu  diirdn'i-iUn  or  hall  of  public  audience,  tbe  dittdv' 
i-khdt  or  hall  of  piivate  audience,  the  lany  mahttf,  and 
^ome  pavilion?,  have  been  prebcrvcd  intact  As  Ml 
Fergusson  well  says,  in  his  Ilitio} y  nf  Ar.'hitvciinf^  however, 
these  buildings  "  without  the  courts  and  corridors  connect 
ing  them  lose  all  their  meaning,  and  more  than  half  theif 
beauty."  South  of  the  fort,  in  the  Daria^aig  iiiiurter  of  the 
city,  is  a  cantonment  for  a  regmient  ol  nati\e  infantry, 
which,  with  out*  wing  of  a  European  regiiuHit  Atutiuucd 
Within  the  fort,  makes  up  the  gamson  usually  >tatioi*eU  at 
Delhi.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  nvcr  n*  too  fortrtw*  nt 
Saliingarh.  erected  in  the  IGth  century  by  Suiini  SLnh.  an4 
now  in  ruins.  At  this  point  the  East  India  Railway  enters 
the  city  by  a  inagnilicL-nt  bridge  across  the  Jumna.  pa»»ing 
ovir  i>Aliin<.-l:Mr  and  thmugh  a  corner  of  the  fort,  to  tUtf 
r.ii'.wiiy  ^Ul^.'n  wiihiri  the  city  walln.  Thence  tbe  line 
|iriii(vl>   :is>   tl.o    R.:jpit:in.i    State   Railway,   ana.   after 
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ir..\cr^.i.j  tlic  ciiy.  <.njcr^c>  thruugti  the  wall  on  tne  liorth* 
UL-t  In  iLi'  I:  i the ..."^t urn  corner  of  the  city.' within  tbi 
waW:-,  &:mI  c.v -l-  to  the  Kashmir  gale,  are  bituaied  tin 
trc^ury  ^nd  xtiicr  ]niblic  otticeA.  Danucaiij,  tutf  tort,  thi 
;  ;.':  1./  ^  :Vu-i  >.  »i.d  tue  railwav  form  an  almost  continuouj 
'.::..■  ...v :,  J  \\\M  tasTorn  and  northern  face*  of  the  city, — tui 
.iv.^.i.-  bL:\\i':?n  them  being  devoted  to  public  gardens 
Tm:'  ..:;  .1  thus  occupied  amounts  to  nearly  half  of  that  ol 
titc  piYMcui  vli>:..,.:.-  I.:  lu...;  ai.  *   li^.v.kr.  uu>  a.s:k:^..vd  f^-r  ,  ti.c  .niire  city;  it  presents  a  comiiarativelv  open 
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and  fomu  a  markod  eoutretb  to  the  sontli-irest  quarter 
of  the  town,  which  is  densely  occupied  by  the  shops  and 
dwellings  of  the  native  population. 

The  buildings  in  the  native  town  are  chiefly  of  brick, 
wcU-bnilt  and  substantial.  The  smaller  streets  arc  narrow 
and  tortuous,  and  in  many  cases  end  in  cuU  de  sac,  Ou 
the  other  hand,  no  city  in  India  has  finer  streets  than  the 
main  thoroughfares  of  Delhi,  ten  in  number,  thoroughly 
drained,  metalled,  and  lighted.  The  principal  thorough- 
fare, the  Ch&ndni  Chauk,  or  Street  of  Silver,  leads  east- 
wards from  the  fort  to  the  Lahore  gate,  and  is  thrcc- 
Suarters  of  a  mile  long  by  74  feet  broad.  Throughout 
ie  greater  part  of  its  length,  a  double  row  of  nCm  and 
pipdl  trees  runs  down  its  centre  on  both  sides  of  a  raised 
path,  which  has  taken  the  place  of  the  masonry  aqueduct 
that  in  former  days  conducted  water  from  the  canal  into 
the  palace.  A  little  to  the  south  of  the  ChAndni  Chauk  is 
the  JiimA  Masjid,  or  great  mosque,  standing  out  boldly 
from  a  small  rocl^  rising  ground.  Begun  by  Sh&h  Jahdn 
in  the  fourth  year  of  his  reign,  and  completed  in  the  tenth, 
it  still  remains  one  of  the  finest  buildings  of  its  kind  in 
India.  Its  front  court-yard,  450  feet  square,  and  sur- 
rounded by  a  cloister  open  on  both 'sides,  is  paved  with 
granite  inlaid  with  marble,  and  commands  a  view  of  the 
whole  city.  The  mosque  itself,  a  splendid  structure  form- 
ing an  oblong  261  feet  in  lengtn,  is  approached  by  a 
magnificent  flight  of  stone  stops.  Three  domes  of  white 
marble  rise  from  Its  roof,  with  two  tall  and  graceful 
minarets  at  the  comers  in  front  The  interior  of  the 
mosque  is  paved  throughout  with  white  marble,  and  the 
waUs  and  roof  are  lined  with  the  same  material.  Two 
other  mosques  in  Delhi  deserve  a  passing  notice, — ^the  Kdld 
Ma^id,  or  black  mosque,  so  called  from  the  dark  colour 
given  to  it  by  tmie,  and  supposed  to  have  been  built  by 
one  of  the  early  Afghan  sovereigns,  and  the  mosque  of 
Roshdn-ud-dauhL  Among  the  more  modem  buildings  of 
Delhi  may  be  mentioned  the  Govemment  College,  founded 
in  1792,  the  Residency,  and  the  Protestant  church, 
built  at  a  cost  £10,000,  by  Colonel  Skinner,  an  officer  well- 
known  in  the  history  of  the  Kast  India  Company.  About 
half-way  down  the  Chiindni  Chauk  is  a  high  clock-tower, 
with  the  institute  and  museum  opposite.  Behind  the 
Chindni  Chauk,  to  the  north,  lie  the  Queen  s  Qardens ; 
beyond  them  the  "  city  lines  "  stretch  away  as  far  as  the 
well-known  rocky  ridge,  about  a  mile  ontside  the  town. 
From  the  summit  of  this  ridge  the  view  of  the  station  and 
city  is  very  picturesque.  To  the  west  and  north-west,  con- 
siderable suburbs  cluster  beyond  the  walls,  containing  the 
tombs  pf  the  imperial  family.  That  of  Humdyun,  the 
second  of  the  Mughnl  dynasty,  is  a  noble  building  of 
granite  inlaid  with  marble.  It  lies  about  two  miles  from 
the  city,  amid  a  large  garden  of  terraces  and  fountains,  the 
whole  surrounded  by  an  embattled  wall,  with  towers  and 
four  gateways.  In  the  centre  stands  a  platform  about  20 
feet  high  by  200  feet  square,  supported  by  cloisters,  and 
ascended  by  four  great  flights  of  granite  steps.  Above, 
rises  the  Mausoleum,  also  a  square,  with  a  great  dome  of 
white  marble  in  the  centre.  About  a  mile  to  the  westward 
is  another  buiying-ground,  or  collection  of  tombs  and  small 
mosques,  some  of  them  very  beautifuL  The  most  remark- 
able is  perhaps  the  little  chapel  in  hoc  our  of  a  celebrated 
Mussulman  saint,  NizAm-ud-din,  near  whose  shrine  the 
members  of  the  late  imperial  family,  up  to  the  time  of  the 
mutiny,  lie  buried,  each  in  his  own  littlo  inclosurc,  sur- 
rounded by  very  elegant  lattice-work  of  white  marble.  The 
Kutab  Mindr,  or  Pillar,  ia  situated  about  nine  miles  south 
of  the  city. 

The  palaces  of  the  nobles,  which  formerly  gave  an  air  of 
grandeur  to  the  city,  have  for  the  most  part  disappeared. 
Their  sites  are  occupied  by  structures  of  less  pretension,  but 


stiU  of  some  elegance  of  aichitectnral  ikslgn.  The  tatw  ig 
now  amply  supplied  with  water ;  and  much  attention  hai 
of  late  been  paid  to  its  cleanliness  and  its  sanitary  condition 
gencmlly.  The  principal  local  institution  was, until  1877,tho 
Delhi  College,  founded  in  1792.  It  was  at  firsi  exclusively 
an  Oriental  school,  supported  by  the  voluntary  contribution) 
of  MahoDietan  gentlemen,  and  managed  by  a  committee  o) 
the  subscribers.  In  ISliO  an  English  deportment  wa^ 
added  to  it;  and  in  1855  the  institution  was  placed  undci 
the  control  of  the  Educational  Deportment.  In  the  mutin> 
of  lv557  the  old  college  was  plundered  of  a  very  valuablo 
Oriental  lihraiy,  and  the  building  completely  destroyed. 
A  new  college  was  founded  in  1858,  and  was  afiiliated  to 
the  university  of  Calcutt;^  in  1864.  Tho  old  college 
attained  to  great  celebrity  as  an  educational  mstitution,  and 
produced  many  excellent'  scholars.  Under  orders  of  the 
Qoverument  of  the  Punjab  (February  1877),  the  collegiate 
staff  of  teachers  was  to  be  withdrawn,  in  order  to  concentrate 
the  grant  available  for  higher-class  education  npon  the 
central  and  more  useful  institution  at  Lahore,  the  present 
capital  of  the  province. 

The  population  of  Delhi  in  1853  was  returned  tt  152.424,  viz., 
76,390  Hindus  and  76,034  Mahometans.  In  1868,  the  cciisiii 
showed  that  since  the  Mutiny'  the  Mahometan  noptilotion  bad 
greatly  diminished,  while  on  the  other  hand  tne  Hiudns  had 
considerably  increased.  In  that  year,  the  population  was  ascer- 
tained to  M  made  up  as  follows : — Hindus,  85,087  (males  46,541 
and  females  38,546) ;  Mahometans,  61,720  (males  82,361  and 
females  29,359) ;  Sikhs,  857  males  267  and  females  90) ;  other 
denominations,  7253  (males  4177  and  females  8C76):  total  of 
all  religions,  16),417  (males  83,346  and  females  71,071).  Ihe 
Delhi  municinality,  wldch  also  embraces  the  suburbs,  contains  a 
population  ox  184,840.  The  total  income  (mainly  deriTed  from 
octroi  duties)  in  1871-72  smomftcd  to  £25,610,  or  on  average 
of  2s.  9|d.  per  head. 

History, — From  the  earliest  period  of  Indian  history, 
Delhi  or  its  immediate  neighbourhood  has  been  the  sits 
of  a  capital  city.    Within  ^e  circuit  of  a  very  few  miles 
from  modem  Delhi,  city  after  city  haa  risen  npon  the 
ruins  of  its  predecessors,  and  tho  debris  of  ancient  build- 
ings  is  now  estimated    to  cover  an  area  of   45  square 
miles.     Tho  first  of  these  fallen  capitals,  Indrapri^tha,  ia 
supposed  to  datp  from  the  15th  century  BLa,  when  the 
Aryan  colonists  of  India  were  beginning  to  feel  their  ^-ay 
down  the  Jnmna.    The  Sanskrit  epic,  tho  Ifahdb/tdrata, 
relates  how  the  city  was  founded  by  YudhiBthira  and  his 
brothen,  the  five  PAndavas.     It  lay  npop  the  banks  of  tho 
Jumna,  near  HumAyun's  tomb,  about  two  miles  south  of 
the  modem  city;  and  the  Migombod  ffhdt,  near  the  old 
Calcutta  gato  of  Delhi,  is  believed  to  be  its  one  surviving 
relic.     A  list  of  niouerchs  brings  the  history  of  Indrapriistha 
down  to  the  middle  of  the  1st  century  aa,  when  the  name 
of  Dilli,  or  Delhi,  is  first  met  with.     By  this  time  the  city 
had  spread  or  been  removed  some  miles  to  the  south,  as  far 
as  tho  site  now  occupied  by  the  Kutab  Mi^r.    Another 
blank  of  several  ccnttirics  occurs  until  the  3d  or  4th  century 
A.D.     To  this  latter  period  belongs  tho  carved  iron  pillar 
near  Delhi,  one  of  the  most  curious  monuments  in  India.  It 
consists  of  a  solid  shaft  of  wrought  iron,  upwards  of  16 
inches  in  diameter,  and  more  than  50  feet  in  length, of  which 
22  feet  are  above  ground.     Tho  pillar  bears  a  t<an6krit  in- 
scription in  six  lines,  recording  the  history  of  one  RAj4  Dhdva, 
who  "obtained  by  his  own  arm  an  undivided  sovereignty 
on  the  earth  for  a  long  period."  Delhi  next  makes  itsappear- 
ance  in  history  at  the  time  of  the  foundation  of  the  Tomdra 
or  Tudr  dyr.asty  by  Annng  Pal  in  736  a.d.     This  ruler  is 
said  to  have  restored  the  city,  and  during  his  dynasty  the 
capital  alternated  between  Delhi  and  Esnauj.     About  1151 
A.D.  the  Tomdra  dynasty  was  overthrown  by  Visala  Deva, 
the  Chohan  king  of  Ajmir,  but  a  marriage  of  the  daughter 
of  the  vanquished  monarch  to  the  son  of  tho  conqueror 
nnited  the  two  families.    The  son  of  this  nnion,  the  famous 
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Fritliivi  Ri^a,  wis  the  l&it  Hinda  ruler  of  Dellil  In  1 191 
came  the  invasion  of  MnL>immad  of  Qhor.  Defeated  on  this 
occasion,  Muhammad  returned  two  years  later,  overthrew 
the  Hindus,  and  captured  and  put  to  death  Prithivi  HAja. 
bclhi  became  henceforth  the  capital  of  the  Mahometan 
Indian  empire^  Kutab-ud-din  (the  general  and  slave  of 
Muhammad  of  Qhor)  being  left  in  command.  His  dynasty 
is  known  as  that  of  the  slave  kings,  r.nd  it  is  to  them  that 
old  Delhi  owes  its  grandest  remains,  among  them  Kutab- 
ud-d(n's  mosque  and  pillar,  a  few  miles  south  of  the  modem 
city.  The  slave  dynasty  retained  the  throne  till  12S8, 
when  it  was  subverted  by  Jalil-ud-din  GhilzAi.  The  most 
remarkable  monarch  of  this  d}'naBty  was  Ala-ud-din,  during 
whose  reign  Delhi  was  twice  exposed  to  attack  from  invad- 
ing hordes  of  Mu^^huls.  On  the  first  occasion,  Ala-ud>din 
defeated  them  under  the  walh  of  his  capital  >  on  the  second, 
after  encamping  for  two  months  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  city,  they  retired  without  a  battle.  The  house 
of  QUil::.\i  came  to  an  end  in  1321,  and  was  followed 
by  that  of  Taghlak.  Uitherto  the  Patb.in  kings  had 
been  content  with  the  ancient  Hindu  capinil,  altered  and 
adorned  to  suit  their  tastes.  But  one  of  the  first  acts  of  the 
founder  of  tUo  new  dynasty,  Ghids-ud-dln  Ta^blak,  was  to 
erect  a  new  capital  about  four  miles  further  to  the 
east,  which  he  called  TaghlakdbAd.  The  niius  of  his  fort 
remain,  and  the  eve  can  still  trace  the  streets  and  lanes  of 
the  long  d?>:crtcd  city.  Ghias-ud-din  was  succeeded  by 
his  sou  ^luhaniciad  Taghlak,  wLo  reigned  from  1325  to 
12^1,  and  id  described  by  Elphinstono  as  ''one  of  the 
most  a':o::ii  lishcd  princes  and  most  furious  tyrants  that 
over  adorned  or  disgraced  human  nature."  Under  this 
monarch  the  Delhi  of  tho  Taghlak  dynasty  attained  its 
utmost  growth.  His  successor  Fii uz  Shdh  Taghlak  trans- 
ferr.}d  the  ca^^ital  to  a  new  town  which  he  founded  some 
miles  oil,  on  the  north  of  the  Kuttib,  and  to  which  he  gavo 
his  own  nam?,  FirozabAil  In  130S,  during  the  reign  of 
Mjiiiiiui  Tsu'hl-ik,  occurred  the  Tartar  invasion  of 
Timu'-lni.e.  Tiie  kini;  lied  to  Guzcrat,  his  army  was  defeated 
un  icr  the  walls  of  J^clhi,  and  tho  city  surrendered.  The 
town,  notwithstanding  a  promise  of  protection,  was 
plundered  and  burned  ;  the  citizens  were  massacred.  The 
invaiers  at  last  retired,  leaving  Delhi  without  a  Govern- 
ment, iind  almost  without  inhabitants.  At  length  Mahmud 
Ta>;lilak  r.\:.iiuv?d  a  fragment  of  his  former  kingdom,  but 
OS  hi<  doatii  in  1412  tho  family  became  estinct.  He  was 
su.'coo.li'i  bv  the  Sav\'id  dvnasty.  which  held  Delhi  and  a 
a  few  milc3  of  surrounding  territory  till  1444,  when  it 
gav(>  way  %(>  th?  house  of  Lodi.  duiing  whose  rule  the 
ca'ital  wa-;  removed  to  \\zn.  In  15-G  Baber,  sixth  in 
df'sc^v.t  fr.^tu  Tiiuuriane,  invaded  India,  defeated  and  killed 
Ibrahim  Loai  at  the  hy.uh  of  T^iuipat,  entered  Delhi,  was 
pro.l.iiiai  d  t-:npcror,  and  finally  put  an  cr.d  to  the  Afi^han 
finii'.ro.  I'a! -ir's  capital  was  at  Agra,  Lv.t  his  ton  and 
si'.civ .' T,  Ilinnayiin.  renoved  it  to  DelhL  In  1540 
ilJir..iy'.:u  xvas  li'V^ated  and  expelled  by  Shor  Shdh,  who 
f  liiiio'.y  rebuilt  th?  city,  inclo^.ni;  and  fortifying  it  with  a 
n.w  w  il!.  In  Li;  time  Delhi  extended  from  where 
Kunuuiu'^  toin')  now  i^  tn  n-jir  tht;  s>iuihern  gute  of  the 
IQ -d.Tn  city.  In  ir>.'i!>  Huamyuu.  with  the  ussistaTice  of 
Persia,  r^ .:.i.r.-^  I  ih.-  thrL^no  ;  but  he  died  within  rix  months 
■fti'ru.Kd^,  aud  wjd  buccecdcd  by  hi^  sou.  the  illustrious 
Akb..r. 

l»i::i!u  W.  ar's  rei^i  and  that  of  his  fon  Jahingir,  the 
m:-.:  il  w.:.-,  I  :'ii;r  .»!  Au'raor  at  Lahore,  and  Delhi  once  more 
r-  .  1 :: :  -  .  1 .  .V.  r. .' ;  wi-en  1 0;^5  ui;d  1 1^.') I^.  however,  Shih 
J.ii  A  I  I. '.I  :■.  it  alm.-t  in  i:*  jirt-sent  firm  ;  ni;d  his  city 
tev.\  .•-■  ^  •  ..  -:  .\.i  '.'.y  uw  P-  '.hi  oi  the  j-rL:.«t;t  time.  The 
iu;:-  :  ."  ;  ". .  .-.  t:..-"j...:i.i  Ma-;;dur  crcit  :ii.»-.:iso,  and  ihe 
r#*!  ri:  -i  <:  «.. .:  i:<  i\x.v  t..-' wifli-ni  Jiiuuia  i anal,  arc 
I'.i'*  •\   i).    ■;  .-:,  I.  J..:».»:i.     V-.k-  M1l^Thul   cuinin?  npidly 


expanded  diiring  th«  raigiii  of  AkbAr  m^  bb  __ 
down  to  Aumngzebe,  when  it  attained  ito  cUmaKi  Afk» 
the  death  of  the  latter  monarch,  in  1707,  eame  the  dadiiuu 
Insurrections  and  civil  wars  on  the  part  of  the  Hinda  tri- 
butary chiefs,  Sikhs  and  Marhattds,  broke  out  Aomngzebe't 
successors  became  the  helpless  instruments  of  conflict- 
ing chiefs.  His  grandson,  JahAndar  ShAh  was,  in  1713, 
deposed  and  strangled  after  a  reign  of  one  year;  and 
Farrakhsiyyar,  the  next  in  snccession,  met  with  the  tamo 
fate  in  1719.  He  was  succeeded  by  Mnhammad  RKAii^ 
in  whose  reign  the  lilarhattd  forces  first  made  their  ap- 
pearance before  the  gates  of  Dellii,  in  173G.  Three  yean 
later  the  Persian  monarch.  Nadir  ShAh,  after  defeating 
the  Mughul  army  at  KamAl,  entered  Delhi  in  triumph. 
While  engaged  in  levying  a  heavy  contribution,  the  Persian 
troops  were  attacked  by  tho  popukce,  and  many  of  them 
were  killed.  N&dir  ShAh,  after  vainly  attempting  to  ataj 
the  tumult,  at  last  gave  orders  for  a  general  massacre  of 
tho  inhabitants.  For  fifty-eight  days  Nadir  ShAh  remained 
in  Delhi,  and  when  he  leftdie  carried  with  hinra  treasure  in 
money  amounting,  at  the  lowest  computation,  to  eight  or 
nine  millions  sterling,  besides  jewels  of  inestimable  valuer 
and  other  property  to  the  amount  of  several  milliona  morei 
From  this  time  (1740)  the  decline  of  the  empire  pro- 
ceeded unchecked  and  with  increased  rapidity.  In  1771 
Shdh  Alam,  tho  son  of  AJamgir  II.,  was  nominally  raised 
to  the  throne  by  the  ^larhattds.  tho  real  sovereignty  resting 
with  tho  ^larhatti  chief,  Siudhia.  An  attempt  of  tha 
puppot  emperor  to  shake  himeelf  clear  of  the  ^larhattAs,  in 
which  he  was  defeated  in  1788,  led  to  a  permanent  >Iar» 
hattd  garrison  being  stationed  at  Delhi.  From  this  date^ 
tho  king  remained  a  cipher  in  the  hands  of  Sindhia,  who 
treated  him  with  studied  neglect,  until  the  8th  September 

1803,  when  Lord  Lake  overthrew  the  Marhattds  nuder  tho 
walls  of  Delhi,  entered  tho  city,  and  took  the  king  nnder 
tho  protection  of  the  British.  Delhi,  once  more  attacked 
by  a  lilarhattA  army  under  the  ]iIarhattA  chief  Holkar  io 

1804,  was  gallantly  defended  by  Colonel  Ochterlony,  the 
British  resident,  who  held  out  against  overwhelming  odda 
for  eight  days^  until  relieved  by  Lord  Lake.  From  this 
date  a  new  era  in  the  histoiy  of  Delhi  began.  A  pension 
of  £120,000  per  annum  was  allowed  to  the  king,  with  ex- 
clusive jurisdiction  over  the  palace,  and  the  titular  sov»> 
reignty  as  before ;  but  tho  city,  together  with  the  DelU 
territory,  passed  under  British  administration. 

Fifty-three  years  of  quiet  prosperity  for  Delhi  w«i% 
brought  to  a  close  by  the  mutiny  M  1857.  Its  capture  by 
the  mutiiiieers,  its  siege,  and  its  subsequent  recapture  by  tho 
British  have  been  often  told,  and  nothing  beyond  a  abort 
notice  is  called  for  here.  The  outbreak  at  Meemt  occurred  on 
tho  night  of  the  10th  May  1 85  7.  Immediately  after  the  map* 
der  of  their  officers,  the  rebel  soldiery  set  out  for  Delhi  about 
35  miles  distant,  and  ockthe  following  morning  entered  tho 
city,  where  they  were  joined  by  the  city  mob.  Mr  Fraser, 
tho  commissioner,  Mr  Hutchinson,  the  collector.  Captain 
Douglas,  the  commandant  of  the  palac^  guards,  and  the  Rev. 
>[r  JenningSi  the  residency  chaplain,,  were  at  onco 
murdered,  as  were  also  most  of  the  civil  and  non-official 
residents  whose  houses  were  situated  witliin  the  city  wallsi 
The  British  trooi^s  in  cantonments  consisted  of  three  regi- 
ments of  native  infantry  and  a  oattexy  of  artillery.  These 
cabt  iu  their  lot  with  the  mutineers,  and  commenced  by 
killing  their  officers.  The  Delhi  magazine,  then  the  largest 
ill  the  north-west  of  India,  was  in  the*  charge  of  Lieutenant 
VriUoughby,  with  whom  were  two  other  officers  and  six 
non-commissioned  officers.  The  magazine  was  attacked. by 
the  mutineers,  but  the  little  band  defended  to  the  last  the 
cnormukis  aooumulation  of  munitions  of  war  stored  there^ 
aiui.  uhcu  further  defence  was  hopeless,  fired  the  "*«g^»'"^ 
Five  uf    the    nine   were   killed  by  the  explosion,  aul 
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liMtenant  Willougliby  subseqnently  died  of  hw  injuries ; 
the  remaining  three  succeeded  in  making  their  escape. 
The  OGCupt^tion  of  Delhi  by  the  rebels  was  the  signal  for 
risings  in  almost  every  military  station  in  Xorth-Wcstern 
India.  The  revolted  soldiery  xrith  one  accord  thronged 
towards  Delhi,  and  in  a  short  time  the  city  was  garrisoned 
by  a  rebel  army  variously  estimated  at  from  50,000  to 
70,000  disciplined  men.  The  pensioned  king,  Bahddur 
Sh4h,  was  proclaimed  emperor ;  his  sons  were  appointed  to 
various  military  commands.  About  fifty  Europeans  and 
Eurasians,  nearly  all  females,,  who  had  been  captured  in 
trying  to  escape  from  the  town  on  the  duy  of  the  outbreak, 
were  confined  in  a  stifling  chamber  of  the  palace  for  fifteen 
days ;  they  were  then  brought  out  and  massacred  in  the 
court-yard. 

The  siege  which  followed  forms  one  of  the  memorable 
incidents  of  the  British  history  of  India.  On  the  8th 
June,  four  weeks  after  the  outbreak,  Sir  II.  Barnard,  who 
had  succeeded  as  commander-in-chief  on  the  death  of 
General  Anson,  routed  the  mutineers  with  a  handful  of 
Europeans  and  Sikhs,  after  a  severe  action  at  Badli-ka-Sar&i, 
and  encamped  upon  the  ridge  that  overlooks  the  city.  The 
brce  was  too  weak  to  capture  the  city,  and  he  had  no  siege 
Vain  or  heavy  guns.  All  that  could  be  done  was  to  hold 
die  position  till  the  arrival  of  reinforcements  and  of  a 
siege  train.  During  the  next  throe  months  the  little 
British  force  on  the  ridge  were  rather  the  besieged  than 
the  besiegera.  Almost  daily  sallies,  which  often  turned 
into  pitched  battles,  were  made  by  the  rebels  upon  tho 
over-worked  handful  of  Europeans,  Sikhs,  and  Gurkhisw 
A  great  struggle  took  place  on  the  centenary  of  the  battle  of 
PlMsey,  June  23,  and  another  on  the  25th  August ;  bat  on 
both  occasions  the  mutineers  were  repulsed  wiu  heavy  loss. 
General  Barnard  died  of  cholera  in  July,  and  was  suooeeded 
by  Geoehd  Archdal'e  Wilson.  Meanwhile  reinforcements 
and  siege  artillery  gradually  arrived,  and  early  in  Septem- 
ber it  was  resolved  to  make  the  assault  The  first  of  the 
heavy  batteries  opened  fire  on  the  8th  September,  and  on 
Uis  13th  a  practicable  breach  was  reported.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  the  14th  the  assault  was  delivered,  the  points  of 
attack  being  tiie  Kashmir  bestion,  the  water  bastion,  the 
Kashmir  gate,  and  the  Lahore  gate.  Tho  assault  was 
thoroughly  successful,  although  the  column  which  was  to 
enter  Uie  city  by  the  I||Lhore  gate  sustained  a  temporary 
check.  The  whole  eastern  part  of  the  city  was  retaken, 
but  at  a  loss  of '66  officers  and  1 104  men  killed  or  wounded, 
out  01  the  total  strength  of  9866.  Fighting  continued 
more  or  less  during  the  next  six  days,  and  it  wsa  not  till 
the  20th  September  that  the  entire  city  and  palace  were 
occupied,  and  the  reconqnest  of  Delhi  was  complete.  Dur- 
ing the  siege,  the  British  force  sustaine^^  a  loss  of  1012 
officers  and  men  killed,  and  3837  wounded.  Among  the 
killed  was  General  John  Nicholson,  the  leader  of  one  of 
the  storming  parties,  who  was  shot  through  the  body  in 
the- act  of  leading  his  men,  in  the  first  day's  fighting.  He 
lived,  however,  to  learn  that  the  whole  city  had  been  recsp- 
tured,  and  died  on  the  23d  September.  On  the  flight  of 
the  mutineers,  the  king  and  several  members  of  the  royal 
family  took  refuge  at  Huradyuns  tomb.  On  receiv- 
ing a  promise  that  his  life  would  be  spared,  the  last  of  the 
house  of  Timur  surrendered  to  Mi^or  Hodson;  he  was 
riterwards  banished  to  Rangoon.  Delhi,  thus  recon- 
quered, remained  for  some  months  under  militaiy  autho- 
rity. Owing  to  the  murder  of  several  European  sohiiers 
who  strayed  from  the  lines,  the  native  population  was 
expelled  the  city.  Hindus  were  soon  afterwards  read- 
mitted, but  for  some  time  Mahometans  were  rigorously 
txcloded.  Delhi  was  made  over  to  the  civil  authorities 
in  January  1868,  but  it  was  not  till  1861  that  the  civil 
«mta  were  regularly  reopened.    The  shattered  walls  of 


the  Kashmfr  gateway,  and  the  bastions  of  the  north 

face  of  the  city,  still  bear  the  marks  of  the  cannonade  of 
September  1857.  Since  that  date,  Delhi  has  settled  down 
into  a  prosperous  commercial  town,  and  a  great  railway 
centre.  The  lines  which  start  from  it  to  the  uorth,  south, 
east,  and  wtst  bring  into  its  bazaars  the  trade  of  many  dis- 
tricts. But  the  romance  of  antiquity  still  lingers  around 
it,  and  Delhi  was  selected  for  the  scene  of  the  Imperial 
Proclamation  on  the  Ist  January  1877. 

^Vn  excellent  chapt^  on  Delhi  irill  be  fonnd  in  Mr  Eeene'i 
FaJl  qf  ths  Jioghul  Empire.  In  preparing  the  aboTe  account,  th« 
matenali  hare  been  chiefly  drawn  from  the  official  Stati9tical 
Account  of  Delhi  Didrict,  together  with  Sir  J.  W.  Kaye's  Eitforif 
qfUu  Sepoy  War.  (W.  W.  H.) 

DELIA,  a  festival  of  Apollo  held  in  Delos.  It  included 
athletic  and  musical  contests,  for  which  the  prize  was  a 
branch  of  the  sacred  palm.  This  festival  was  said  to  have 
been  established  by  Theseus  .when  returning  from  Creta 
The  Athenians  took  special  interest  in  maintaining  its 
splendonr. 

DELILLE,  Jacques  (1738-1813),  a  French  poet,  was 
bom  on  the  22d  of  June  1738,  at  Aigues-Perse  in 
Auvergne.  He  was  an  illegitimate  child,  and  was  connected 
by  his  mother  with  the  family  of  the  Chancellor  de 
rHdpital.  With  very  slender  means  of  support  he  was 
educated  at  the  ooUege  of  Lisienz  in  Paris,  and  made  such 
progress  in  his  studies  as  aDjg;nred  well  for  his  future  dis- 
tinction. When  his  education  was  completed,  he  was 
forced  to  accept  of  a  very  humble  situation  as  elementaiy 
teacher  in  tha  college  of  Beanvais;  but  this  was  soon 
exchanged  for  the  m(»«  honourable  station  of  professor  of 
humanity  at  Amiens.  After  returning  to  Paris,  where  he 
obtained  a  professorship  at  the  Cdll^  de  la  Marche,  ha 
speedily  acquired  a  considerable  poetiad  fame,  waioh  was 
^eatly  increased  by  the  pubh'cation  (1769)  of  his  transla- 
tion of  the  Georgia  of  Yirml,  which  he  had  begun  at 
Amiens.  Voltaire  was  greatly  struck  with  the  euterprisa 
and  tho  success  of  DeUlle ;  and  without  any  personal 
acquaintance  with  the  poet  he,  of  his  own  accord,  recom- 
mended him  and  his  work  to  the  good  graces  of  the 
Academy.  He  was  at  once  elected  a  member,  but  was  not 
admitted  until  1774  owing  to  the  opposition  of  Richelieu, 
who  alleged  that  he  was  too  young.  He  now  aimed  at  a 
higher  dutinction  than  even  a  finished  tnmslation  of  the 
most  finished  poem  in  the  world  could  confer  upon  him ; 
and  in  the  Jat^ins,  which  he  published  in  1782,  he  made 
good  his  pre^nsions  ss  an  original  poet  Before  he  had 
gone  far  in  the  composition  of  lis  next  poem,  which  was 
not,  indeed,  published  till  after  many  of  his  other  works, 
he  made  a  journey  to  Constantinople  in  the  train  of  the 
ambassador  M.  de  Choiseul  Gouffier.  On  his  return  to 
Pkuis  he  lectured,  in  his  capacity  of  professor,  on  the  Latin 
poets,  and  was  attended  by  a  numerous  audience,  who  were 
delighted,  not  only  with  his  critical  observations,  but  with 
his  beautiful  recitation.  Dalille  continued  to  advance  in 
fame  and  fortune,  though  without  hazarding  iny  more 
publications,  till  tho  period  of  the  Revolution,  when  he.  was 
reduced  to  poverty,  and  sheltered  himself  in  retreat  from 
the  disasters  which  surrounded  him.  He  quitted  Paris, 
and  retired  to  St  Di6,  the  native  place  of  Madame^  Delille ; 
and  here  he  completed,  in  deep  solitude,  his  translation  of 
the  .£ne%d,  which  ha  had  begun  many  years  before.  A 
residence  in  Fiance,  hdwever,  soon  became  very  undesir- 
able, and  he  emigrate<i  first  to  Basle  and  then  to  Gl'iiresse 
in  Switzerland,  a  chanuing  vill'ice  on  the  I^ke  of  Bicnne.. 
oppoeito  Liousseau's  island  of  Si  rScrre.  Much  delighted 
with  this  enchanting  country,  and  with  the  reception  which 
he  met  from  its  inhabitaiiis,  he  occupied  himself  constantly 
in  the  composition  of  pooti7,  and  here  finiHhed  his  Hotnme 
(Us  Champi,  and  his  poem  on  the   Trcfu  HijncM  d$  la 
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Salmrt.  Hii  mat  place  of  refnza  ««■  in  Oennan;,  where 
)u  compoted  hit  £n  Pilii ;  uid  final^,  be  paned  two 
yean  in  Loadoa,  chiefly  employed  in  tmoalating  Pamdiie 
loit.  In  1801,  finding  tbat  b«  might  return  safuly  to 
Palis,  he  did  ao,  carrying  with  him  hU  immense  Poetical 
Saeychp^ia.  He  resumed  his  piofe&aorsfaip  and  hia  chair 
at  the  Acndemy,  but  lived  in  retirement  Hli  Inter  poenu 
wen  \erj  Dumeroul,  but  weni  not  fitted  to  iccreese  his 
reputation,  which  n«ta  mainly  on  hi«  tianslation  of  the 
Gtorffia  and  hii  Jardiat.  In  his  later  yenm  bo  became 
blind.     He  died  on  the  let  May  1813. 

Dellll*  left  btUnd  him  little  prow.  Hii  prrfmce  to  the  tnnili- 
tion  of  tlu  Oeorgict  Is  ma  tAile  poaj,  ind  containa  jujuij  eicelleDt 
binu  on  the  ut  ind  difflcullici  «f  tnoilMIoD.  lie  wrota  the 
artide  "l^Tirojtn"iaihcSiotr'tpMtUnirtrxtU.  Tlw  following 
b  the  list  of  hii  poetial  mrlo:— £u(M>r^uci<fj  Hriiilr,  traduUa 
!»  «r»/rflii(ii«,  Purii,  17M,  irai  17flS,  1809;  in  Jurdiat  to 
— "-e  chaiita,  17S0,  new  editioi^  Loadon,  ISOO^  ?ul(,  1802^ 
—  u  da  Champi,  mi  ta  aoritqHtt  Prmtaiia,  1800;  Po4iia 
i4  nir  fJn;-^—-  '    •■ 


f,]S02;  ffiiAynmii  nir  flmnerialiu  dt  rAmi,iaMdiL 
famfigt  dv  jSaint  OoHard,—ptiini^  traduit  de  TAnglaia  de  w*^*™* 
la  DiichHM  d*  DeTonahin,  1903;  La  /ViV,— -pniiiiu,  an  qoMca 
chut*,  London  and  Faiia,  1803  ;  L'EiUidt  dt  nrtiU,  tninit  n 
•an  /mpiu,  ISOJ;  L'l'itagiit^iah,  poiimg  en  hnit  ehinta,  180«; 
£<a  Tnii  Rigno  d,  la  A'ahm,  1809  ;  La  Cantmmiim,  1811  A 
collKtion  prta  nndar  tha  titio  of  Ptttiu  Dinrmi,  1801,  wu 
diMTomd  fay  Delillfi 

DELIRIU^^,  a  temporary  dJiordn  of  the  minil  gene- 
loUy  oecurting  io  connection  with  aome  form  of  bodily 
diieaw.  It  may  tutj  in  intensity  from  alight  and  occasional 
wandenag  of  the  mind  and  incoherence  of  ejpresaion,  to 
filed  delusioni  and  Tiolcat  maniacal  excitement,  aiid  esain  it 
may  be  assoeiated  with  mora  or  lass  of  coma  or  inacDsibility 
(sea  Me>tal  Disejlses).  Delirium  is  apt  to  occur  in  most 
diseues  of  an  acute  nature,  such  as  feren  or  inflammatory 
affectiona,  in  injnrics  affecting  the  brain,  in  blood  diacaaea, 
b  condiliona  of  eihauntion,  and  oa  the  result  of  the  action 
of  certain  apecifie  poisons,  euch  aa  opium,  Indian  hemp, 
belladonna,  clilorofonn,  and  (JcohoL  The  form  of  delirii:m 
which  is  duo  to  lbs  action  of  the  last-named  sabetaace  is 
one  oE  great  impurlance  from  ita  comparotiTe  frequency, 
and  is  well  known  by  tlie  namo  of  Delirium  Tremens. 

Delirium  Tremens  isono  of  atnia  of  aymptonu  of  what 
ll  termed  in  medical  nomenclature  acute  alcaholism,  or 
(•cent  eiccuivB  indu'genco  in  aleohoL  It  must,  however, 
be  obscrred  that  this  disorder,  altbangb  arising  in  this 
manner,  rarely  comes  on  as  the  result  o[  a  single  del>auch 
in  a  |<i,'»an  unaccustomed  to  tLo  abuse  of  stimulants,  but 
eenci.illy  cccurs  in  cases  when)  the  nervous  ayitem  has 
been  nlready  aubjectcd  for  a  length  of  time  to  Uie  poison- 
ous action  of  elcohol,  so  that  the  complaint  might  be  more 
properly  regarded  as  acuta  superrcning  on  chronic  alcohol- 
ttUL  It  is  equally  to  bs  borne  in  mind  that  many  habitnal 
drunkards  never  suffer  from  delirium  tremena 

It  v.a  long  iup[i0S9d,  and  ia  indeed  still  beliored  Vy 
■ome,  that  ik'liriuu  ticmcii)  uidy  conti's  on  nhen  tho  supply' 
of  alcr'liul  km  been  audil-'nly  cnt  ftf;  but  tliii  view  is  nuw 
fctieralJy  rcjeiiKd,  and  tiiere  is  abnndant  evidence  to  show 
that  the  atliv.k  comci  on  while  thj  i-atient  is  ptiU  continu- 
ing to  tliinL  RveD  in  tboie  cokos  wbera  several  da^s 
Iiava  rlaiisdl  hctwien  tbe  cewition  from  drinking  on-l  Ibc 
asiznn',tt  nill  t-j  found  that  iu  Ibe  interval  (lie  premonitory 
npu[<<''iui  of  Jcliriuin  tnnivnj  bavo  t.bown  Iheinttlvu*,  iino 
■if  olii'.h  U  nri-r:-i[«  tn  drink  at  well  on  brnl—^Ua  alliek 
l.-'ir','  111  ].!■  t  infitanMri  [-jwi-d"-!  by  tnarki'd  drrnn^i-emeiit 
of  ihi'  II:  'i.'tiv,'  fr.i.'ii.iiii.  Ucrjaiuniil^y  Ihij  otlnck  is  pru- 
cipi'.i!.  i  'n  jiif.  ns  ).r>'diiii4.ii^l  lo -i  l.y  tlo  ■•ccunvnre  of 
■on^L-  .-.   ■(■■■ii  ..-,',  Hiih  M  I<l■^lll•lIiIll:l,  by  .iwiiKnts  fwh 

a.1  liiy.  ,        .  I>    '•-vtri' niMi!  V.rji iid  Ij  ibe  depri- 

Tiili..!!  .ft  .:,  ,,-..1  u!.,re  tl.j  ii'i'iJ/  ut  i.;l-..L- 1  is  Ium 
tb..n  m.ijI.L    1    -.■■    ■    .11    ]il!.|y  1.    p.i.iluf'    it  ..tl.. rwi-f. 


One  of  the  earliest  indicaliou  of  the  approacliing  alteck 
of  delirium  tcemone  la  tleeplmneM,  any  rett  the  patient 
may  obtain  being  troubled  by  ttnpleasant  or  terrifying 
dreanis.  Dnring  the  day  thereis  OMirved  a  cMtain  leit- 
Icaaness  and  irritabili^  ot  maimer,  with  tremUing  of  the 
hands  and  a  tlilck  or  tremnloni  artienlttioiL  nia  akin  ia 
peispiring,  the  connteoanca  appusedJo^ns  and  Soaluil, 
the  pulae  rapid  and  feebly  ud  thera  ia  evidenoe  of  mit- 
aiderable  bodily  prostration.  Thta*  tjnptma  increasa 
each  day  and  nigfat  for  a  few  days,  and  (hui  tlw  dkander 
iatic  delirinm  is  enperadded.  Hie  patient  ia  ini  a  state  of 
mental  eonfosion,  talka  incessantly  and  inDohercntly,  boa 
a  distressed  and  agitated  or  perplexed  appcaranee,  and  a 
vague  notion  tbat  be  is  puraued  by  aoms  ono  aeoking  to 
iqjure  him.  Hia  delusions  are  usually  of  tisnaienC  chuac- 
tar,  but  be  is  constantly  troabled  with  viauol  hailneinaliona 
in  the  form  of  disagreeable  animals  or  insect*  whidl  he 
imagines  he  «ees  all  about  him.  Ha  look*  nispieioualT 
around  him,  hims  over  his  pilluwi,  and  rannckt  hia  bM- 
clothtafor  soma  fancied  object  hesQppoM*  to  ba  coneai^ 
there.  There  ia  constant  testleaaneaa,  a  common  form  ol 
delusion  being  that  he  Is  not  in  hit  own  honaa,  bnt 
imprisoned  in  some  apartment  from  which  he  i*  auioDa  to 
escape  to  ntum  home.  In  these  cinnBiatance*  he  ia  over 
wielungtogetDnl  of  bed  end  out  of  doors,  and,  althoDghiu 
general  he  loay  be  pennaded  to  retnm  to  bed,  he  is  soon 
aeairing  to  get  up  again.  Tha  trembling  of  tha  mnide*  from 
which  the  name  of  the  disease  ir  derived  is  a  promlDent  but 
not  invariable  symptom.  It  is  most  marked  in  the  mttscica 
ot  the  handa  and  arms  and  in  the  tongn&'  Tho  character 
of  tha  delirinm  it  aeldom  wild  or  nnisy,  bnt  ia  much  more 
commonly  a  comUuation  of  busy  rtotlessness  and  indefinite 
fear.  When  spoken  to  tho  patient  can  answer  correctly 
enough,  bnt  immediately  thereiifter  relspees  into  his  fotmer 
condition  of  incoherence,  OeoiionBlly  maniacal  symp- 
toma  develop  themselvea,  the  patient  becoming  dangerontly 
violent,  and  the  case  thus  asauming  a  much  gtHTet  aspect 
than  one  of  simple  delirium  tremenii. 

In  most  cases  the  eyniptems  undergo  abatement  in  from 
three  to  six  days,  the  cesBstion  of  the  attack  bnog  mari:td 
by  tho  occurrence  of  sound  sleep,  bom  which  the  patieni 
awakes  in  hia  right  mind,  allhopgh  in  a  state  of  great 
pbj-sicol  piOBlration,  and  in  great  measure  if  not  entirely 
oblivious  of  hia  condition  during  hia  illness. 

Although  generally  the  termination  of  an  attack  of 
delirium  Iremens  ia  in  lecrvcry,  it  occflsionatly  proves  fatal 
by  the  superrentiun  of  coma  and  convulsions,  or  acnic 
mania,  or  by  cxhanation,  more  especially  when  any  aenia 
bodily  ditcnoO  is  aesocinted  with  the  attack.  In  eartain 
instaucoa  delirium  tremens  is  hut  the  bcgineing  of  serious 
and  permanent  impairment  of  intellect,  aa  is  not  unTie- 
quenlty  observed  in  confirmed  drunkards  who  have  siiffcied 
from  frc»iucut  otlacks  i^f  this  diteaie. 

Tlic  treatment  of  delirium  tretaens  baa  given  rise  to 
inudi  dLiruMion  among  medical  nica,  and  ^o  result  ha* 
l«cu  that  niiirc  tulintud  views  now  prevail  on  the  subject 
lEuin  fumicrly.  This  rbango  is  doubtless  in  great  measure 
to  boRKribed  to  the  clearer  ideas  respccling  the  real  nalcra 
nnd  true  cniipe  of  the  nwt.u]y  wbicli  ciCeut^ive  and  accniale 
■iWrvati' n  has  ntTurJcd.  The  Ibcory  once  so  videly 
oce..{ilfd.  thai  deliiium  tremens  was  the  leault  ot  tha  tuo 
Ruild'U  bri'akiii;!  ulf  fruiu  indulgence  in  alcohol,  led  to  itk 
trtr.lnii  nt  by  regular  and  often  large  draws  of  stimulants,  a 
pr.ti':i>->'  fr.iii^'ht  with  luiwhicvous  reautta,  since  huwinvr 
much  tbedi'litium  appeared  to  be  thus  calmed  for  the  time, 
tbi'  contit'iii  i»  supi'ly  of  ILu  poison  which  was  the  orifmial 
ri.iiri'j  I'f  tilt  diai';ii>e  iiilliiied   iciious  damage  ujvn  l1ia 
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oniii,  aud  led  in    many  Tnntanoea  to  clie    subBequent  j 
QflvtlopmeDt  of  inB&nity.     The  forriijr  system  of  preecribiog  t 
tirge  doMA  of  opinm,  with  the  view  of  procuricg  sleep  ai  .; 
ill  hiardi,  was  no  leas  pernicious  ;  and  there  is  reason  to 
feir  that  not  a  few  cases  of  delirinin  tremens  have  ended  in 
fatal  coma  from  what  was  in  reality  opinm  poisoning.     In 
addition  to  these  methods  of  treatmeot,  mechanical  reittraint 
o(  tlie  patient  was  the  common  practice. 

Ths  Tiews  of  the  disease  which  now  prevail,  recognizing 
the  deliriom  as  the  effect  at  once  of  the  poisonons  action 
c(  ikolkol  npon  the  brain  and  of  the  want  of  food, 
caeoonge  reliance  to  be  placed  for  its  cure  upon  the  entire  , 
vithdrawil,  in  most  instances,  of  stimulants,  and  the  liberal 
adniniitration  of  light  nutriment,  in  addition  to  quietness 
ud  gentle  but  firm  control,  without  mechanical  restraint 
In  Buld  attacks  this  is  frequently  all  that  is  required.  In 
nan  WTere  cases,  where  there  is  groat  restlessness, 
•datiTes  hare  to  be  resorted  to,  and  many  substances  have 
Wen  Kcommended  for  the  purpose.  Opiates  administered 
in  imall  qoantity,  and  preferably  by  hypodermic  ii^ectiou, 
til  nadonbtedly  of  value  ;  and  chloral,  either  alone  or  in 
cognnction  with  bromide  of  potassium,  often  answers 
m  better.  Such  remedies,  however,  ahould  be 
•daiautered  with  great  caution,  and  only  under  medical 
npeniiion. 

StimnlantB  may  be  called  for  where  the  delirium  assumes 
t^  bw  or  adynamic  form,  and  the  patient  tends  to  sink 
{nan  exhaustion,  or  when  the  attack  is  complicated  with 
MOM  other  diseaae.  Such  cases  are,  however,  in  the 
ki^wit  degzee  exceptional,  and  do  not  affect  the  general 
priaqtle  of  treatment  already  referred  to,  which  inculcates 
t^  entire  withdrawal  of  stimulants  in  the  treatment  of 
n^^naij  attache  of  delirium  tremena,  (j.  o.  ▲.) 

DEUTZSCH,  a  town  of  Prussia,  in  the  province  of 
^<^xi»y,  at  the  head  of  a  district  in  the  department  of 
Meneborg,  situated  on  the  Leber,  an  affluent  of  the  Mulde, 
13  nilei  north  of  Leipsic  at  a.  railway  junction.  Its 
paUic  bnildings  comprise  an  old  castle  of  the  14th  century 
i^v  nied  as  a  female  penitentiary,  one  Roman  Catholic 
^^  three  Protestant  churches,  a  normal  college  (Schvl- 
^'AffTMaitMir)  established  in  1873,  and  several  other 
cdoeitional  institutions.  Besides  Kuktcktoant,  a  peculiar 
^isd  of  beer,  it  manufactures  tobacco,  cigars,  shoes,  and 
honoj;  4Qc[  coal-mining  is  carried  en  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Originallj  a  settlement  of  the  Sorbian  Wends,  and  in  the  { 
12th  century  part  oC  the  possessions  of  the  bishops  of 
Meneborg,  Delitach  ultimately  passed  to  the  Sachsen- 
Menebnrg  family,  and  on  their  extinction  in  1738  was 
><^«orpocated  with  Electoral  Saxony.  Ehrenberg,  the 
faaons  natuialiat,  was  bom  in  Uie  town  in  1795.  Poptda- 
tionin  1875,  8236. 

.D£LOLM£,  Jejjs  Louis  (1740-1806),  jurist  and  con-  ' 

>^tional  writer,  waa  born  at  Geneva  in  1740.     He  i 

'^oikd  for  the  bar,  and  had  entered  on  the  profession  of  an 

ft<i^te  in  his  native  town  when  he  was  obliged  to 

ei&^irate  on  -Account  of  the  publication  of  a  pamphlet 

eotitled  £xamen  di  trcuparU  de  droit,  which  gave  offence 

to  ths  authorities  of  the  town.     He  found  an  asylum  in 

u^and,  where  he  lived  for  several  years  on  the  meagre 

■wl  preearious  income  derived  from  occasional  contributions 

to  Tirions  journals.     He  maintaiued  an  honourable  in- 

^cpoulence,  however,  until  1775,  when  he  found  himself 

ttcpelled  to  accept  aid  from  a  charitable  society  to  enable 

Urn  to  return  home.    He  diiMl  at  Sewen,  a  vilhige  in  the 

ttBton  of  Schwytx,  on  the  16th  July  1806.     During  his 

nile  DeloUne  made  a  careful  atudy  of  the  Tgnglimh  con- 

ititation,  the  resnltft  of  which  he  published  in  his  Za  Con- 

iHhttim  di  VAngiHtrrt  (Amsterdam,  1771),  of  which  an 

alarged  and  improved  edition  in  English  speared  in 

1 77 2y  and  waa  several  times  reprinted.     The  work  excited 


much  interest  as  the  production  of  a  foreigner,  and  as  oon- 
tainlng  many  acute  observations  on  the  causes  of  the 
excellence  of  the  Engliiih  constitution  as  compared  with 
that  of  other  countries.  It  is,  however,  wanting  in  breadth 
of  view,  being  written  before  the  period  when  constitutional 
questions  were  treated  in  a  philosophical  manner.  Several 
editions  were  published  after  the  author's  death,  the  latest 
bemg  in  1853  by  MacGregor.  Delolme  also  wrote  A 
FaralUl  between  the  £nglUh  Goveitiment  and  the  former 
Government  of  Sweden  (1772),  A  History  of  the  FlagdUuiU 
(1782),  based  npon  a  work  of  Boileau's,  An  Etaay  an  the 
Union  of  SooUand  and  £ngl<xnd  (1787),  aud  one  or  two 
smaller  works. 

DELOS,  now  Mikra  Dili,  or  Little  Delos,  to  distiifguish 
it  from  Megali  Dili,  or  Great  Delos,  an  island  in  the 
>Egean,  the  smallest  but  most  famous  of  the  Cycladea,  and, 
according  to  the  ancient  belief,  the  spot  round  which  the 
group  arranged  itself  in  a  nearly  circular  form.  It  is  a 
rugged  mass  of  granite,  about  12  square  miles  in  extent,  in 
37*  23'  N.  kt  and  25*  17'  £.  long.,  about  half  a  mile  to 
the  east  of  Megali  Dili,  or  Bbcncia,  and  two  miles  to  the 
west  of  Myconos.  Towards  th^  centre  it  rises  to  its  great- 
est height  of  350  feet  in  the  ateep  and  rocky  peak  of  Mount 
Cynthus,  which,  though  overtopped  by  several  eminences 
in  the  neighbouring  islands,  is  very  conspicuous  from  the 
surrounding  sea.  It  is  now  completely  destitute  of  trees ; 
but  it  abounds  with  brushwood  of  lentisk  and  dstus,  and 
here  and  there  affords  a  patch  of  corn-land  to  the  occasional 
sower  from  Myconos.  Of  the  many  traditions  that  were 
current  among  the  ancient  Greeks  regarding  the  origin  of 
Delos — or,  as  they  sometimes  named  it»  Asteria,  Ortygia, 
Chlamydia,  or  Pyrpile — the  most  popular  describes  it  as 
atruck  from  the  bed  of  the  sea  by  a  dint  of  Neptune's 
trident,  and  drifting  devious  through  thoiEgean till  moored 
by  Jupiter  as  a  refuge  for  his  persecuted  Latona.  .  It  was 
soon  after  flooded  with  the  birth-radiance  of  Apollo  and 
Diana,  and  became  for  ever  sacred  to  these  twin  deities  of 
light  The  island  first  appears  in  history  as  an  Ionian  colony 
and  the  seat  of  a  great  Ionic  festival  to  which  the  Athenians, 
among  the  rest,  were  accustomed  annually  to  despatch  a 
Gwpcc,  or  sacred  ship,  with  a  number  of  Deliasts,  9c«po^ 
or  sacred  delegates.  In  the  6th  century  b.c.  the  influence 
of  the  Delian  Apollo  was  at  its  hei^t ;  Polycrates  of 
Samoe  dedicated  the  neighbouring  island  of  Bheneia  to  his 
service,  and  Pisistratus  of  Athens  caused  all  the  area  within 
sight  of  the  temple  to  be  cleared  of  the  tombs  by  which  its 
sanctity  was  impaired.  About  a  hundred  years  afterwards, 
in  the  sixth  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  (426  b.c),  the 
Athenians  instituted  a  more  elaborate  lustration,  caused 
every  tomb  to  be  removed  from  the  island,  and  established 
a  law  that  ever  after  any  one  whose  condition  seemed  to 
threaten  its  pollution  by  either  birth  or  death  shotdd  be  at 
once  conveyed  from  its  shores.  And  even  this  was  not 
accounted  sufficient;  for,  in  422,  they  expelled  all  its 
secular  inhabitants.  After  the  overthrow  of  Corinth, 
in  146  B.C.,  the  ooomiercial  element  which  had  in  all  pro* 
bability  been  present  from  the  first  in  the  religious  gather- 
ings, came  prominently  forward,  and  Delos  became  the 
central  mart  of  the  .^geieai.  In  the  Mithridatic  war  it  was 
laid  waste  by  Menophanes,  the  general  of  the  Bitfa}aiian 
king  j  and  it  never  recovered  its.  former  prosperity,  though 
it  is  said -that,  under  the  Roman  empire,  10,000  slaves 
were  sometimes  put  up  for  sale  in  a  single  day.  Hadrian 
attempted  to  found  a  city  which  was  to  bear  the  proud 
name  of  New  Athens  ;  but,  when  visited  by  Pausanias 
towards  the  dose  of  the  same  century,  the  whole  island 
was  almost  depopulated.  It  is  now  absolutely  without  a 
permanent  inhabitant,  though  during  the  summer  months 
a  few  shepherds  cross  over  with  their  flochs  from  Myronos 
or  Tilii>n»iA      As  a  religious  centre  U  is  replaced  by  Teiios 
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Mid  M  a  eommeitial  centre  by  the  floariBhiog  port  of  Syra. 
Beaidfli  the  site  of  the  chief  Bettlement  or  city,  the  follow- 
ing are  the  epote  of  antiquarian  interest  which  can  still  be 
identified  : — ^the  temple  of  Apollo,  a  splendid  building  of 
the  Doric  order  which,  in  toe  words  of  Mr  Tozor,  now 
forms  "a  confosed  heap  of  white  marble  fragments, 
columns,  bases,  and  entablatures,  lying  indiscriminately 
together  ;"  the  portico  erected  by  Philip  of  Macedon ;  the 
bfuso  (within  the  temple  area)  of  the  colossal  statue  dedi- 
cated to  the  Dclian  Apollo  by  the  people  of  Kaxos  ;  a 
theatre  of  Parian  marble  on  the  slope  of  Mount  Cynthus  ; 
a  temple  to  Isis,  further  up  the  hill,  which  probably 
explains  the  myth  of  the  connection  between  the  brook 
Inopns  and  the  Nile  ;  the  so-called  "  treasury  "  of  Dclos  ; 
an  Ionic  temple  on  the  summit ;  and  the  circular  tank  or 
lake  which  supplied  the  water  for  the  religious  rites.  The 
ordinaiy  buildings  on  the  island  were  constructed  .of  native 
granite,  but  marble  was  imported  for  the  nobler  edifices, 
which  were  destined  to  senro  as  so  many  quarries  to  the 
medieval  builders  of  Constantinople  and  Venice. 

Bee  Leake,  Nortkem  Greece;  Sallier,  *'Histoire  do  I'lsle  de 
DAofl,"  in  MimoireiderAatd.  dee  Inscrip. ;  Sohwenck,  Ikliacorum, 

Ert  L  1826 ;  Toxsr,  "Deloa  uid  Rhenelo,"  in  Acadmny,  1675 ; 
Mgn^J^MAr^eA<«  mr  DOoe,  Paris,  1876. 

DE  LOUTHERBOURG,  Philip  James  (1740-1812), 
an  artist  of  remarkably  versatile  ability  and  interesting 
personality.  He  was  bom  at  Btrasbutg,  Slst  October 
1740,  where  his  fatther,  the  representative  of  a  noble  Polish 
family,  practised  miniature  painting  in  a  semi-amateur 
manner ;  but  he  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  Lon- 
don, where  he  was  naturalized,  and  exerted  a  considerable 
influence  on  the  sceneiy  of  the  English  stage,  as  well  as  on 
the  artists  of  the  following  generation,  Turner,  Martin,  &c 

Tonng  De  Loutherbourg  was  intended  for  the  Lutheran 
ministry,  and  was  educated  at  the  oniversity  of  Strasbnrg. 
As  the  calling,  however,  was  foreign  to  his  nature,  he 
insisted  on  being  a  painter,  and  placed  himself  under  Vanloo 
in  Paris.  The  result  was  the  immediate  and  precocious  de- 
velopment of  extraordinaiy  powers.  Besides  this  triumph, 
and  independently  of  it,'  he  becaifae  a  figure  in  the  fashion- 
able society  of  that  day,  and  the  friend  of  such  men  as 
Diderot,  who  had  jnst  then  mainly  contributed  to  make 
Oesner  eelebrated.  He  was  elected  into  the  French 
Academy  below  the  age  required  by  the  law  of  the  institu- 
tion, and  painted  landscapes,  sea-storms,  battles,  all  of 
which  had  a  celebrity  above  those  of  the  specialists  then 
working  in  Paris.  By  temperament  whatever  was  extm- 
ordinaiy  and  sensational  was  attractive  to  him,  and  the 
buarre  ap|)eared  in  all  he  did.  His  Mui  was  made  by  the 
exhibition  of  twelve  pictures,  including  Storm  at  Sunset, 
Night,  Morning  after  Rain ;  ami  when  he  i>aint«d  common 
things,  as  a  group  of  asses,  he  gave  the  picture  such  a 
fantastic  title  as — FathL-r  and  Mother,  Little  Fanfan, 
Aunt  and  Uuclc  h  la  Brcta^ne,  Couiun  Germain,  and 
the  Perruquier  of  ull  the  Family,  lu  the  next  Ktnge  of 
Lis  life  we  find  him  travelling  in  Switzerland,  Geruuiny, 
aud  Italy,  distinguishing  Limaclf  as  much  by  mechanic 
iiivcntioiis  as  by  jminting.  One  of  these,  constructed  at 
his  iiiitive  city,  wuf  the  wonder  of  the  d^iy,  f<huwiii(^  quite 
new  offtrctB  {'ruduced  in  a  model  theatre.  The  exhibition 
of  l:,:ht^  livhind  cuuvas  representing  the  moon  and  stuns 
the  illu.sory  appearance  of  running  water  produced  by  clear 
blue  bht.-vtsof  mttal  and  gauze,  with  Itiose  threads  of  bilvi>r, 
biid  so  on,  wore  bij«  devices.  Charlcd  Blanc  sayb  one  of  thive 
curious  models,  caliuil  "  Lt  S«ni]ihiu',"  still  existed  in  the 
PalaU  iUyul  at  the  dot'.'  of  pubiicutiou  of  his  work,  ^cole 
/Vdri^'iiVr.  Having  rciiaired  to  London,  De  Loutherbourg 
Has  employed  by  Ciarrick,  who  offered  him  £000  a  year  to 
apply  his  uicchauisms  to  Drur}'  Lane,  and  to  aupcrintcnJ 
the  Fr:no  {>iiinting,  which  he  did  with  complete  •noces.^ 


making  a  new  era  in  the  a^jttnds  of  the  attge.  Uankks 
own  piece,  the  Chridmoi  Tale,  and  the  pantomime,  1781-S, 
introduced  the  novelties  to  the  public,  and  the  delight  aol 
only  of  the  masses,  but  of  Reynolds  and  the  artiati,  was 
unbounded.  The  green  trees  gradually  became  maaet,  the 
moon  rose  aud  lit  the  edges  of  passing  clouds,  and  all  the 
world  was  captivated  bv  effects  we  now  take  little  notice  of. 
A  still  greater  triumph  an'aitcd  him  on  his  opening  an 
entertainment  he  called  the  ''  Eidophusicon/'  which  ahowed 
the  rise,  progress,  and  result  of  a  storm  at  sea — that  which 
destroyed  the  great  Indiaman,  the  ''  EUsewell," — and  the 
Fallen  Angels  raising  the  Palace  of  Pandemonium.  De 
Loutherbourg  has  been  called  the  inventor  of  the  pano- 
rama, but  this  honour  does  not  belong  to  him,  although  it 
first  appeared  about  the  same  time  as  the  eidophusicoiL 
The  first  panorama  was  painted  and  exhibited  by  Barker 
the  elder. 

All  this  mechanism  did  not  in  the  least  prevent  De 
Loutherbourg  from  painting.  Lord  Howe's  Yictoiy  off 
Ushant,  1794,  and  other  large  naval  pictnm,  were  conunxs- 
aioned  for  Greenwich  Hospital  Galleiy,  where  they  still 
remain.  His  grandest  work,  the  Destraction  of  the  Ar- 
mada, is  one  of  the  finest  sea-fights  ever  realised  on  eanvia. 
He  painted  also  the  Great  Fire  of  London,  and  several 
historical  works,  one  of  these  being  the  Attack  of  the 
Combined  Armies  on  Valenciennes,  1793.  He  waa  made 
RA.,  in  addition  to  other  distinctions,  in  1781,  shortly 
after  which  date  we  find  an  entirely  new  mental  impolse 
taking  possession  of  him.  He  joined  Balsamo^  Cumta  de 
Oagliostro,  and  travelled  about  with  this  extraordinary 
person, — happily  leaving  him,  however,  before  the  priests 
in  Rome  condemned  him  to  death.  We  do  not  hear  that 
Meamer  had  attracted  De  Loutherboorg,  or  that  the  Revbln- 
tion  carried  him  away,  nor  do  we  find  an  exact  recoxd 
of  his  connection  with  Cagliostro;  but  there  exists  a 
pamphlet  published  in  1 789,  A  Lid  </  a  few  CWret  per^ 
formed  by  Mr  and  Mre  De  Loutherbourg  witkotU  JHedkime^ 
which  relates  some  very  remarkable  examples  of  ancb  cnrea. 
Cagliostro  had  led  him  to  seek  the  philosopher^  stone,  but 
his  success  was  frustrated  by  a  female  relative  breaking  iu 
on  his  nocturnal  experiments  and  destroying  the  emeibls 
at  the  very  moment  of  projection.  He  died  11th  March 
1 81 2.  His  publications  are  few,— eome  setsof  etchings,  and 
Engliek  Scenery^  1805.  His  colour  is  hot  and  broa-n, 
which  has  injui^  his  fame  as  a  ])ainter. 

DELPHI,  AcX<^'',  a  town  g^  ancient  Greece  in  the 
territory  of  Phocis,  famous  as  the  seat  of  the  most 
important  temple  and  oracle  of  Apollo.  It  was  sitnateil 
about  six  miles  inland  from  the  shores  of  the  Corinthian 
Gulf,  in  a  rugcrcd  and  romantic  glen,  closed  on  the  N.  by 
the  steep  wall-like  under-clitrs  of  Mount  Parnasima  kuomi 
as  the  Phnodriades,  or  Shining  Rocks,  on  the  £.  and  W. 
by  two  minor  ridges  or  epurs,  and  on  the  S.  by  the  irregular 
heights  of  Mount  Cirphis.  Between  the  two  mountains 
the  l^leistus  flowed  from  cast  to  west,  and  op|>08ite  the 
town  received  the  brooklet  of  the  Castalian  fuuutain.  which 
rose  in  a  deep  gorge  in  tho  centre  ot  the  Parnassian  cliff. 
The  site  of  the  ancient  town  is  now  occu]>iei  by  thu  village 
of  Castri,  and  the  natural  features  of  the  scene  havo  been 
somewlkat  altorcd  by  the  earthquake  of  1870 :  but  the 
main  jtoints  of  interest  can  still  be  distinguished. 

The  princi|)al  building  of  Delphi  was  the  temple  of 
Apolb,  which  stood  immediately  under  tha  ahelter  of  the 
northern  chff.  It  apiiears  to  have  been  d  the  Doric  order 
outside,  and  of  the  Ionic  within.  The  front  was  built  of 
Parian  marble,  and  the  sculptural  decorations  were 
extremely  rich.  One  pediment  was  adorned  with  repf^ 
sentations  of  Latona,  Diana,  Apollo,  and  the  Setting  Son, 
and  tho  other  with  Dionysus  aud  the  Thyiades ;  tha 
eastern  architrave  was  hang  with  plded  shields  presented 
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^  Uh  AthMittiw  from  tlie  spoils  of  Marathon,  and  the 
iMtam  inth  nmilar  trophies  taken  by  tiio  ^tolians  from 
tka  Qnls ;  while  among  the  subjects  of  the  metopes  are 
Bntioisd  Heretilee  sUying  the  liOmean  Hydra,  Bellerophon 
lod  ths  ChtBMSca,  Zens  and  Mimas,  FaUos  and  Encelados. 
tad  DioQTsiis  and  a  Qiant  In  the  pronaot  were  inscribed 
til  gtinms  of  the  Seven  Sages  of  Greece ;  in  the  rella 
wu  the  sacred  hearth  with  a  perpetual  fire  and  the 
4f4ttkkt  or  Davel-etone,  which  was  supposed  to  mark  the 
eeatn  of  the  world  ;  and  in  the  adijtum  was  the  sacred 
tripod  sod  the  subterranean  chamber  from  which  the 
npoor  of  prophecy  ascended.  Of  less  important  buildings 
■sj  bs  mentioned  the  Luche,  or  public  hall,  the  wulls  of 
vkleh  were  adorned  with  the  works  of  Folygnotus  and 
ether  msster-pieces  of  ancient  art ;  the  theatre,  where  the 
Botical  contests  connected  with  the  Pythian  games  were 
held;  the  Stadium^  of  which  there  are  still  considerable 
itmiini;  and,  in  the  suburb  of  the  same  name,  the  Pylcea^ 
or  •MaaJ>ly  hall  of  the  Amphictyonic  Council  The  town 
VII  tatered  from  the  east  by  a  rozvd  frooi  Bceotia  known 
M  ^  Schute,  or  CloVen  Way,  and  from  the  west  by  the 
put  Crissean  road,  which  was  used  by  the  pilgrims  who 
CUM  from  the  Corinthian  Gulf,  and  by  another  which 
stretched  north-west  to  Amphiss&  These  roads  were 
nguded  tlmost  as  the  property  of  the  temple,  and  shared  in 
iti  McndnesB ;  and  each  Amphictyonic  state  was  bound  to 
hup  them  in  repair  within  its  own  boundaries.  About 
«vm  miles  to  the  north  of  the  town,  on  the  side  of  Mount 
I^rnsKQi^  was  the  famous  Corycian  cave,  a  large  grotto  in 
the  lifflestone  rock*  which  afforded  the  people  of  Delphi  a 
nfip  during  the  Persian  iuTasion.  It  is  now  called  in  (he 
di^net  the  Saranf  Aulai,  or  Forty  Courts,  and  is  said  to 
hicipihle  of  holding  3000  people. 

Of  the  origin  of  the  Delphian  oracle  nothing  is  known. 
Oae  legend  told  how  the  prophetic  virtues  of  the  site 
v«i  diieorered   by  a  shepherd  whose  goats  began  to 
friik  shout  nnder  the  influence    of    the    subterranean 
^•ponr;  and  another  related  how  Apollo,  after  he  had 
*wB  the  great  serpent   Pytho  on  the  spot,  boarded  a 
Oetu  ship  iff  the  neighbouring  gulf,  and  consecrated 
tis  crew  to  his  service.     It  seems  almost  certain   thai 
^  place   was    the   aeat    of  a*  religious  establishment 
pnYioQs  to  its  connection  with  the  worship  of  Apollo; 
hat  its  whole  historic  imporbance^-which  can  hardly  be 
overestimated — is  entirely  due  to  this  connection.   The  first 
temple  of  8ton»  was  reputed  to  have  been  built  by  the 
■emi-mythical  personages  Trophonius  and  Agamedes.     It 
*ii  baroed  down  in  548  B.a,  but  was  soon  after  replaced  by 
the  hailding  which  has  already  been  described.    The  con- 
tact for  the  woik  was  taken  by  the  Athenian  family  of  the 
AIcm«anida,who  wereat  that  time  in  exile  from  the  tyranny 
of  Hippiaa.     They  employed  the  architect  Spintharus,  and 
aoqaireid  great  credit  for  the  disinterested  liberality,  with 
vluch  they  accomplished  their  tasL     The  principid  facts 
in  the  history  of  Delphi  have  already  been  narrated  in  the 
article  AiCFHicTToirY  (vol.  i.  p.  772),  where  the  reader  will 
also  find  an  account  of  the  rekttion  in  which  the  temple 
itoed  to  the  states  of  Greece.    It  only  remains  to  tell  how 
the  sanctuaxy  and  its  treasures,  which  had  been  miraculously 
mud  from  the  Persians  and  the  Gauls,  were  put  nnder 
cMtribution  by  Sulla  for  the  payment  of  his  soldiers  ; 
hov  Nero  ranoved  no  fewer  than  500  braxen  images  from 
the  sacred  predncts  ;  and  how  Constantine  the  Great  en- 
riched his  new  city  by  the  sacred  tripods,  the  statues  of 
Ihs  Helioonian  Hosea,  the  Apolb,  and  the  celebrated  Pan 
dedicated  by  the  Greek  cities  after  the  conclusion  of  the 
vv  with  the  Medea.    Julian  afterwards  sent  Oribasius  to- 
iwtova  the  trnple ;  but  the   oracle  responded  to  the 
tmperoi^s  enthnsiafm  with  nothing  ^ot  a  waii  over  the 
(lery  thai  l»A  aeparted. 


Be«  Paiuaniis  for  ^-ddtiuled  description  of  the  towa^ln  the 
•eoond  oenturv  of  the  Chriatiaa  era ;  tlio  /m  c!  Eiuripides  for  auoj 
interesting  descriptions ;  and  amon£  modem  irorki  Wflster, 
Ih  rtiigiciM  ei  oraeuio  ApcUinit  Dufkiei,  Copenhs^en,  18S7 ; 
Hnllmsnn,  WUrdigung  de$  Ddpkitckm  Orahtlt,  1887  ;  Gmt,  Dn 
DdpKikJU  Orakil,  1889;  Cortios,  Aiuedolm  Dfifkka,  ISM; 
Schlienuaa  Ln  AUgemtiru  Ztilung,  1874. 

DELPHINIA,  a  festival  of  Apollo  held  aunually  on  the 
7th  of  tlie  month  Munychion  (April)  at  Athens,  where  he 
was  styled  Delphinioa.  All  that  is  known  of  the 
ceremonies  is  that  a  number  of  girls  proceeded  to  his  temple 
carrying  suppliants'  branches  and  seeking  to  propitiate 
Apollo,  probably  as  a  god  having  influence  on  the  sea.  It 
was  at  this  time  of  year  that  navigation  opened  again  af  tei 
the  storms  of  winter. 

DELTA    See  Physical  Geooblapht. 

DELUC,  Jean  Ands^  (1727-1817),  geologist  andmete- 
orologist,  bom  at  Geneva,  Februaiy  8,  1727,  was  descended 
from  a  family  which  had  emigrated  from  Lucca  and  settled 
at  Geneva  in  the  15th  century.  His  father,  Francois 
Deluc,  was  the  author  of  some  •  publications  in  refuta- 
tion of  Mandeville  and  other  rationalistic  writers,  which 
are 'best  known  through  Rouaseati's  humorous  account  of 
his  ennui  in  reading  them;  and  he  gave  his  son  an 
excellent  education,  chiefly  in  mathematics  and  natnial 
science.  On  completic^*  it  he  engaged  in  commerce,  which 
principally  occuuied  the  first  forty-six  years  of  his  life^ 
without  any  other  interruption  tiian  that  which .  was 
occasioned  by  some  journeys  of  business  into  the  nhigh- 
bouring  countries,  and  a  few  scientific  excursions  among 
the  Alps.  During  these,  however,  he  collected  by  degrees, 
in  conjunction  with  bis  brother  Guillaume  Antoine,  a 
splendid  museum  of  mineralogy  and  of  natural  histoiy  in 
general,  which  was  Afterwards  increased  by  his  nephew 
Andr^  Deluc.  He  at  the  same  time  took  a  prominent  part 
In  politics.  In  1768  he  was  sent  to  Paris  on  an  embassy 
to  the  J)uc  de  Choiseul,  whose  friendship  he  succeeded  in 
gaining.  In  1770  he  was  nominated  one  of  the  Council 
of  Two  Hundred.  Three  je\jn  later  unexpected  reverses 
in  business  made  it  advisable  for  him  to  quit  his  native 
town,  which  lie  only  revisited  once  for  a  few  days.  Ths 
change  was  welcome  in  so  far  as  it  set  him  entirely  free 
for  scientific  pursuits,  and  it  was^  with  little  regret  that  he 
removed  to  England  in  1773.  He  was  made  a  f^ow  of 
the  Boyal  Society  in  the  same  year,  and  received  the 
appointment  of  reader  to  Queen  Chariotte,  which  he  con 
tinned  to  hold  for  forty-four  years,  and  which  afforded  him 
both  leisure  and  a  competent  income.  In  the  latter  part 
of  his  life  he  obtained  leave  to  make  several  tours  in 
Switserland,  France,  Holland,  and  Germany.  In  Germany 
he  passed  Uie  six  years  from  1798  to  1804 ;  and  after  his 
return  he  undertook  a  geological  tour  through  England. 
When  he  was  at  Gottingen,  in  the  beginning  of  his  German 
tour,  he  received  the  compliment  of  being  appointed 
honorary  professor  of  geology  in  that  university ;  but  he 
never  entered  upon  the  active  duties  of  a  professorship. 
He  was  also  a  correspondent  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
at  Paris,  and  a  member  of  several  other  scientific  associa- 
tions. 

His  favourite  studies  were  geology  and  meteon^o^. 
The  situation  of  his  native  coilntry'had  naturally  led  hmi 
to  contemplate  the  peculiarities  of  the  earth's  structure, 
and  the  properties  of  Uie  atmosphere^  as  particulariy  dis- 
played in  mountainous  countries,  and  as  subservient  to  the 
measurement  of  heights.  He  inherited  from  his  father  a 
sincere  veneration  for  the  doctrinea  of  Christianity,  and  a 
disposition  to  defend  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  creataon 
against  the  criticism  whose  principal  weapons  wefe 
furnished  hy  his  favourite  sdeooe.  His  royal  patroness 
waa  most  anxious  to  encourage  and  promote  his  labours  in 
.  this  field ;  and  he  wm  generally  supposed   to  have  had 
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gnat  tueceu  in  removing  the  ol^eeiions  wbicfa  had  been 
advanced  by  bis  antagonists  against  the  comparatively 
raoent  formation  of  the  present  continents.  According  tc 
Cuvier,  he  ranked  among  the  fir»t  geologists  of  his  age. 
Hi*  principal  geological  work,  Lfttres  physique*  et  m-'-aie* 
rcr  ikittoire  de  la  terre  (^  vols.  8vo,  The  Hague,  1778), 


dedicated  to  Queen  Gharlotta  It  dealt  with  the 
appearance  of  mountains  and  tbe  antiquity  of  the  human 
race,  explained  the  six  days  of  the  Mosaic  creation  a«  so  ' 
many  epochs  preceding  the  actual  state  of  the  goober. 
and  attributes  the  deluge  to  the  filling  np  or  cavities 
supposed  to  have  been  left  void  in  the  interior  of  the 
eartL  This  attempt  to  reconcile  religion  anrl  dci^nre. 
80  often  since  repeated,  was  ingenious  and  for  a  time 
toceessful  with  most  minds.  The  theory  of  the  Mnsaio 
days  was  maintained  in  one  form  or  other  by  sevenl  later 
geologists  of  high  repute,  though  it  is  scarcely  now  thought 
worth  discussion  by  any  to  whom  that  title  can  justly  be 
applied. 

Deluc's  original  experiments  relating  to  meteorology  arc 
more  valuable  to  the  natural  philosopher  than  most  of  his 
geological  work ;  and  he  discovered  many  facts  of  consider 
able  importance  relating  to  heat  and  moisture.  He  noticed 
the  disappearance  of  heat  in  the  thawing  of  ice  about  the 
same  time  that  Black  founded  on  it  his  ingenious  hypothesis 
of  latent  heat  He  ascertained  that  water  w.i^  more 
dense  about  40*  Fahr.  than  at  the  tempsrature  of  freezing, 
expanding  equally  on  each  side  of  the  maximum  ;  and  ha 
was  the  originator  of  the  theory  afterward  re^dvanced  by 
Daltoof  that  the  quantity  of  aqueous  vapour  contained 
in  any  space  is  independent  of  the  presence  or  density  of 
the  air,  or  of  any  other  elastic  fluid ;  though  it  appears 
difficult  to  reconcile  this  opinion  with  some  of  the  experi- 
ments of  Deluc's  great  rival,  Sauuure,  a  philosopher 
who,  as  ho  very  candidly  allows,  mide  in  many  respects 
more  rapid  progress  in  hygromotry  than  himself.  Deluc's 
comparative  experiments  on  his  own  hyiiprometer  and  on 
SaUMsare's  show  only  that  both  are  imperfect ;  bat  it  may 
be  inferred  from  them  that  a  mean  between  the  two  would 
in  general  approach  much  nearer  to  the  iijitural  scale  than 
cither  taken  scp  irately.  Tt  appairs  also  probable  that 
Saussure's  id  rat bor  less  injured  by  time  than  Deluc's,  which 
has  been  found  to  indicate  an  increasing  amount  of  mean 
moisture  every  year. 

Doluc  was  a  man  of  warm  feelings,  and  of  gentle  and 
obliging  manners,  and  his  literary  and  scientific  merits,  as 
well  as  his  unremitting  attention  to  the  ssrvicc  of  the 
queen,  injured  her  respect  and  kindness.  He  saw  her 
diily  f>)r  many  }'cin>,  aiil  in  hi^  last  illness,  which  was  long 
and  painful.  Aw  «bowcd  hint  repeated  marks  of  benevolent 
regard.  He  died  at  NViiil^iir  on  the  7th  of  November 
1817. 

A  brief  noti'C  of  his.mon*  importiril  wi-ik-i;.  iu  aiiditiou  tiMliat 
montione>l  a!  ore.  will  givi*  .i  ili'.ir  i  I.m  i«I  t',.'  uaturf  and  ran^^e 
of  his  scientific  a'-tiviiy.  Hi.q  R^-h^r.-h-^  nur  ;'■«  mndifi^afi'tyix  tU 
r Aimnsyhfrt  K'^  vol.*.  4to.  <5.n- v.i,  1772;  4  v.-U  Svu.  Tar.  \1^\\ 
conLJni  m.iuy  avuntis  .in-i  in:^vn;o:H  i'xp«.'rinii'nts  uprtQ  mnistup-, 
ev.-.nDnti.in,  ani  lh<»  i:i<l!iM*ior.«  if  Iiyijrjriict'T*^:*  I  llii'rni'">moU'rs 
aji]'lii''l  t'l  •}.  ■  lur  .:ni*:.  r  '.'rnj '■\Vi.'l  in  iir*.«*niu!.iii;^  hvif^Iits.  In 
the  /'An*.  Tr-ix',  \1''.\,  :ipp^ir»'.l  !i:«j  a'^'cont  f'f  n  ni'W  hy;rrom't'^r, 
whii-li  r-«-vn5'l.-l  a  m.-r.-Hrial  tlienntrn.-t-T.  wit!i  aa  ivory  h'\\\\ 
wlii  )i  i'xi<aTi  Ii-l  liy  iip-ivtixn',  ainl  •mu*  d  .tlio  mor.'iiry  t^  •i»"!i'tfii'I. 
'I ha  lir-ii  cuirrct  nil-'s  <'VtT  jiaMinluJ  f-ir  mv wiring  li-t;:!itJi  by 
th«  haTrtinit,?r  wito  thu-i*  5io  ijivo  in  tlio  /'Aj'.  Trans.^  1771.  p. 
159.  IIh  L'ttrf%  x::r  ril'^*.>irf  jJi:,ii.juf  de  la  Terrs  (JSvo,  Par. 
179S)  Win*  n.Mri«*i.-J  t.>  Tfifcit-ir  Blum-ril»Ach.  The  BubHtame 
)ia>l  nlffAily  appo^retl  \Ai\ieJ 'urtuiliU  Pkyrique,  for  1793,  IT^Lond 
1799.  The  ▼hIiiom  ''  'ntains  an  (»uay  written  for  a  prut^  at 
Haarlnn  in  17S^1,  but  without  survfM,  on  the  exiitcnce  of  a 
0«nfnd  Principle  of  Monlity.  It  bImo  ^yu  an  intereatin;^ 
BTcount  of  M>me  conrrrution^  of  th^^  author  with  VuUairo  mvI 
Kuowiau.  IMiir  xtM  an  ardent  adrnirrr  of  Bai'on,  on  wIiiins 
wrilinff«  be  pnldudu'd  two  worka,~£u-m  tA q»il  tat  (Bto,  llorUu, 
IMO|,  ^cKini;  Xhf  lia'l  fjKh  of  thi>  i'reuih  IrdiulAtur,  uUiilit.il 


ritted  many  passAges  CavoimbU  to  nvealad  reU^on,  and  frick 
Uk  PhUoaopltu  de  Bacon  (2  vols.  8vo^  Poxis,  1802),  jjiviaf  ni» 
teresting  view  of  ttao  progicsi  of  natinml  sdenee.  Ldirm  amr  b 
OKridutnisme  (Berlin  and  Hanover,  1801,  180S)  wu  a  eoBtra- 
veraial  correspondancA  with  Dr  Teller  of  Bariin  in  nand  to  tk 
Moaaic  rosmogOBy.  His  TraiU  OiauiUairt  df  Oioltgit  {9iwo,  Paris, 
1809,  also  iu  ringlish,  hy  Delofite,  the  tame  yeir)«  wu  niiiieipsllv 
intended  aa  a  ruatation  of  the  vulcaniaa  system  of  Hutton  and 
Flayfair,  who  deduced  the  chansea  of  tho  eartVa  atiuetm*  £ron  tha 
opemtioii  of  fire,  and  atttibnteda  higfaar  antiqnij^  to  Uw  pnaeat 
atate  of  the  continents  than  is  required  in  the  Keptonian  syaiaa 
adopted  by  Dolnc  after  Dolomicu.  Ha  aant  to  the  Boyal  Society, 
in  1809,  a  long  papar  on  aeporating  tho  chemical  £rom  tha  elec- 
trical f  ffcct  ol  the  pile,  with  a  description  of  tha  electric  otdnmn  and 
opriol  electroacope,  in  which  ha  adranead  opinicma  so  little  in 
unison  with  the  latoat  diacoveriea  of  tha  day,  that  tho  eonncil 
deemed  it  inexpedient  to  admit  tham  into  the  TrmtmeUoaM. 
He  hod,  indeed,  on  other  ocoaaions  ahown  aomawhat  too  much 
Bccpticum  iu  the  rejection  of  new  facts ;  and  ha  had  nerer 
been  convinced  even  of  Cavcndbh'a  all*importaat  diacovcrr  af 
the  composition  of  water.  The  paper  woa  aftanrarda  pablnliai 
in  Nicholson'a  Journal  (xzvL),  and  the  dry  column  daacribad  ia 
it  was  constmctad  by  various  experimental  philoaophen.  M/Of 
other  of  his  papers  on  aobjacta  Jdndred  to  tluMe  already  mai-  , 
tioncd  ore  to  be  found  in  the  TroMoetioni  and  in  tha  /M^  <«. 
Kpkical  MngaziHe.  See  rhilooopkieal  IfagatiM,  Hownbo^K 
1817. 

DELUGE,  a  submeraion  of  the  world,  related  bj 
nationa  as  having  taken  place  in  a  primitive  tge,  tad 
which  all,  or  nearly   all,  living  beings  are  aaid  to 
perished.     By  this  definition  we  esdude  all  partial 
and  aUo  the  theory  which  would  account  for 
as  exaggerations  of  traditions  of  local  inundatioiUb   U; 
low  level  of  culture,  as  Von  Hahr  has  fhown,  the 
of  the  most  striking  events  ia  hardly  preeerred 
for  a  few  generations.     It  is  beet  therefore  to  regaid 
story  of  the  deluge  as  a  subdiviaion  of  the  primittre 
cosmogony.     The  problem  with  which  he  had  to  deal 
a  complicated  one, — given  the  eternity  of  matter  to 
for  the  origin  of  the  world.     The  best  aolution  which 
sented  itself  (and  that  only  to  the  ehrewder  racee) 
represent  creation  aa  having  taken  place  repeatedly, 
the  world  as  having  passed  through  a  eeriee  of  demolil 
and  reconstructiona     (See  CoaMOOOinr).     Thia 
the  confusion  between  the  creation  and  the  deluge  oi 
by   variofis  travellers,  e.g.,  among  the  Iroqooia  and 
Santals — a  confusion,  however,  which  is  only  apparent^ 
the  deluge  is,  when  thoroughly  realised,  practifielly 
creation.     Thus  Manoi  the  hero  of  the  Indian  flood- 
was,  by  jiermission  of  Brahma,  the  creator  of  the 
human   race.      Noah   is  called  by  Arabic   writers  "* 
second  Adam,"  and  Maui  might  with  as  good  a  rigl*.^ 
called  the  Noah  as  the  Adam  of  New  ZeaUnd.     We,  iaa. 
adult  age  of  the  world,  have  renuonced  those  mytKB* 
forms  of  expression,  but  we  still  retain  much  of  the 
which  prompted  them.     The  wonder  of  creation  is 
U3  constantly  renewed  in  spring  ;  to  primitive  inan  it 
renewed  in  a  special  sense  in  each  of  the  great  world-c^' 
of  mythology.     We  may  lay  it  down,  then,  aa  a  can<^ 
tho  outset,  that  the  various  deluge-etoriea  moat  be 
in  combination,  and  explained  on  a  common  principlcL 
the  sumc  time  wo  must  be  careful  not  to  confound 
"  deposits  "  of  tradition,  and  must  regard  primariljf 
earliest  and  most  original  forma  of  myths.     Aa  in  the 
of  tho  cusiuogonios,  a  few  typical  apecimena  will  be  a3 
can  here  be  described. 

T.  Among  the  Semitic  racee  the  aenioritj  beloogi 
Babylonians.     Till  lately,  the  only  rernon  of  their 
knovm  to  us  was  that  of  Beroraa  (MiUler,  Fragmait 
501),   who    relates  that  the  god  Kzonoa 
Xisuthrus,  tenth  king  of  Babylon  [if.  Noah, 
in  a  dream,  and  warned  him  of  the  coming  deluge. 
details  remind  us  a  good  deal  of  the  Inblleal  aanati' 
cept  that  Xisuthrus  is  also  aoeomiMUiied  by  ft  ateenaL 
by  his  near  friends.     Even  Uie  thriee  lepenled  lettsufP'^'' 
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tl  dw  birdi  »  uenUonckL    At  last  tlie  sliip  (as  it  is  ealled) 

poanded  "on  a   certain    moontain."  where   Xisuthms 

traefead  an  altar  and  saetifioed :  after  whieh  both  he  and 

kis  eompanioBB  dimppeared  Uf.   the  "  translation  "  of 

Eooeh].    The  duration  of  the  deloge  is  not  stated,  and  its 

esQse  is  left  to  be  inferred  from  the  special  commendation 

of  Xisnthnia  for  his  piety.     Berosns  iias  evidently  drawn 

£tom  cnneifonn  sources,  bnt  those  sooroes  have  not  yet 

biea  discoYered.     Our  most  valuable  authority  for  the 

Bsl^ylonian  deluge-story  is  the  portion  of  the  11th  lay  of 

dM great  mythological  epic,  discovered  by  Mr  Qeorge  Smith. 

Il  same  from   the   library   of   King  Assurbanipal,  and 

dates  from  about  660  B.a,  but  the  Accadian  original  from 

which  it   was  translated  may  well  (says  the  cautious 

As^Triologue,  Dr  Schrader)  have  been  composed  between 

I  OOOaod  2090  B;a,  while  the  myths  themselves  will  of  course 

l>e  much  older.    The  hero  of  the  deluge  bears  the  name  of 

Tkm-n  ("  the  sun  of  life, "  </.  Tommuz),  for  so,  with  Mr 

SiTce,  toe  signs  should  most  probably  be  read.     He  is 

c«jled  the  son  of  Ubara-tutu,  au  Accadian  name  meaning 

**  the  splendour  of  sunset  "  (Lenormant^  Sayce).     This 

^necrion  of  the  story  differs  in  several  respects  from  that  of 

KaranuL    The  deity  who  warns  Tamzi  is  Hea  (god  of  know- 

1  «df  a  and  of  the  waters),  who  orders  him  to  build  a  ship, 

^Jid  to  put  into  it  his  household  and  his  wealth  and  the 

%Miits  of  the  field.    All  this  is  related  by  Tamzi  to  the 

C^obr)  hero  "  Izdubar."    Ho  tells  how  he  coated  the  ship 

"^villun  and  without  with  bitumen  (cf.  Qen.  vi.  14),  how 

tas  intrusted  all  to  a  *'  seaman,"  how  Samas,  the  sun-god, 

^nd  other  gois  (Hea  is  not  now  meutionod)  sent  rain,  and 

how  the  rain-flood  "  destroyed  all  life  from  the  face  of  the 

^trth."    (W'hy  the  deluge  was  sent  is  a  little  uncertain, 

«ving  to  the  mutilated  condition  of  the  tablets.)    On  tho 

•eveath  day  there  was  a  calm,  and  the  ship  stranded  on 

the  mountain  Nisir.    Another  seven  days,  and  Tamzi  let 

oat "  a  dove  "  (1),  then  a  swallow,  both  of  which  returned, 

sad  a  raven  which  did  not  return.     Then  he  left  the  ship 

sad  made  a  libation ;  •  Mr  Smith's  **  altar  "  is  uncertain. 

Roally,  Hea  intercedes  with  Bel  that  there  be  no  second 

dalag^  after  which  "  Tamzi  and  his  wife,  and  the  people, 

vers  carried  away  to  be  like  the  gods.'*    Such  are  the 

Isadiag  authentio  features  of  the  Babylonian  narrative,  or 

rather  narratives^  for  its  inconsistencies  and  repetitions  are 

such  as  to  force  upon  us  the  hypothesis  that  two  documents 

originally  ozistad,  which  have  been  welded  together  by  an 

eduor. 

n.  The  Je^h  narrative,  like  the  Babylonian,  has  been 

thoD^t  to  consist  of  two  documents,  an  Elohistic  and  a 

Ydivistic,  whieh  have  been  connected  by  an  editoi.    They 

appear  to  dlGERr  in  various  details,— e.^.,  in  the  duration  of 

the  flood  (the  Elohist  extends  it  to  a  whole  solar  year),  and 

IB  the  dMcription  ol  the  introduction  of  the  animals  into 

tks  ark  (the  Elohist  alludes  to  the  legal  distinction  between 

dasn  and  unclean).     But  they  have  certainly  the  same 

cngin,  for  they  entirely  coincide  in  the  main  outlines  («.^., 

ia  ascribing  the  flood  to  the  depravity  of  mankind,  in  tiie 

■ode  of  Noah's  rescue,  and  in  tho  pronuse  that  the 

citartropbe  ahonld  not  recur),  and  even  in  not  a  few  ex- 

piMsions,  among  which  are  the  names  for  the  flood  and  the 

nk,    Thsy  agree,  further,  in  this  important  point,  that 

lOBM  expressiona  point  to  a  universal  deluge^  others  to  one 

vbidi  only  affected  a  level  inland  region  like  that  of 

KsHpotamiiL    We  naturally  ask,  therefore,  are  the' former 

isrolontaiy  exaggerational  or  *'  survivals  "  of  a  primeval 

^ythl    Both  views  are  hehi  by  respectable  critics;  but 

tts  latter  is  mora  £aTOured  by  sinalogy  and  by  the  remark- 

^  pft^ftThliffn   between   both   the    bibli<»l    narratives 

(<9idaUy  the  Tahvistic)  and  the  Babvlonian. 

Thaae  two— the  Babylonian  and  the  Jewish — are  the 
^  folly  developed  delnge^tories  told  by  any  of  the 


Semitic  nations.  In  what  relation,  then,  do  they  stand  to 
each  other?  Was  the  Babylonian  borrowed  from  the 
Jewish  (or  from  nome  earlier  form  of  the  story,  of  which 
the  Jewish  is  an  abridgmout),  or  vice  versa  t  On  the  one 
hand,  the  Babylonian  story  as  a  whole  perhaps  produoes  aii 
impression  of  greater  originality  than  the  Jewish ;  .for  (not 
to  mention  other  points)  in  the  former  tho  order  in  whicb 
the  birds  are  sent  out  is  much  more  natural.  On  the  other, 
the  "ark,"  or  rather  "chest,"  of  the  Jewish  narrative 
sounds  more  archaic  than  tho  "  ship  "  of  the  Babylonian 
The  word  for  "deluge"  in  Genesis  is  also  evidently 
archaic,  as  appears  from  the  facts  that  it  only  occurs  onco 
again  (Psalm  xxix.  3),  and  that  tho  editor  in  Genesis 
needed  to  explain  it  by  the  word  "water"  (Gen.  vi  17, 
"  the  flood,  viz.,  water ").  It  is  possible,  therefore,  to 
hold  that  the  Jewish  story  is  a  distinct  offshoot  of  a 
common  Semitic  tradition.  Bolder  critics  will  maintain 
that  the  account  in  Genesis  must  be  taken  in  connection 
with  the  other  narratives  which  can  be  explained  by,  and 
are  therefore  possibly  dependent  upon,  parallel  Babylonian 
narratives.  (See  Babylonia  and  Cosmogony).  They 
will  urge  that  "chest"  may  have  been  substituted  for 
"ship"  to  avoid  an  anachronism,  mankind  in  Noah'n 
time  nob  having  perhaps  reached  the  sea;  and  that  the 
archaic  word  for  "  deluge  "  does  not  prove  the  antiquity  of 
a  developed  deluge-etory  ;  also  that  there  are  traces  in 
Genesis  (see  iv.  17-24,  vL  1-3)  of  another  and  presumably 
native  Hebrew  view,  according  to  which  the  moral  degenera- 
tion of  man  was  explained  without  a  deluge.  The  question 
is  a  large  one,  but  may  perhaps  be  reduced  to  this — Oan  the 
Yahvistic  narrative  in  Genc&is  be  safely  broken  up  into 
several  I  There  is  some  evidence,  both  internal  and  (see 
the  prophetic  references  to  Genesis)  external  to  show  uat 
it  can,  but  it  would  be  premature  in  this  place  to  pro- 
nounce whether  the  evidence  is  suf&cient  It  will  hardly 
bo  possible,  however,  to  derive  the  Yahvistic  flood-story  from 
Babylonia,  and  not  the  Elohistic,  as  has  been  suggested ; 
for  though  the  former  is  nearest  to  the  Babylonian  story 
{e.g.,  it  ascribes  the  flood  entirely  to  a  rain-storm,  whereas 
the  latter  introduces  also  the  waters  below  the  firmament), 
the  latter  agrees  with  it  in  all  essential  points,  and  even  in 
the  minor  point  of  the  bitumen.  Let  it  be  remarked  in  pass- 
ing that,  even  if  the  material  of  the  biblical  narratives  bo 
taken  from  the  Babylonian,  the  former  lu^vo  received  a 
peculiar  and  original  stamp,  both  by  their  monotheism  and 
by  the  moral  significance  so  emphatically  given  to  the  catas- 
trophe, just  as  by  the  addition  of  the  lovely  story  of  thj 
rainbow  tho  Elohist  has  produced  a  conclusion  far  superior, 
artistically  speab'ng,  to  that  of  his  Babylonian  prede- 
cessor. 

ni.  Another  of  the  great  countries  by  which  th) 
Israelites  might  have  been  influenced  was  Eg^'pt  \  but 
in  this,  even  more  than  iu  a  former,  case  a  direct 
Egyptian  influence  is  out  of  the  question.  The  deluge- 
story  was  entirely  unknown  in  the  Nile- valley.  It  ii 
commonly  said,  but  erroneously,  that  this  was  owing  to 
the  absence  of  sudden  catastrophes  of  the  nature  of  an  in- 
undation. But  if  the  terrestrial  deluge  is  really  (see  below) 
only  a  transformation  of  the  celestial,  there  is  no  reason 
why  the  stoiy  should  not  have  grown  up  in  Egypt,  if  the 
imagination  of  its  inhabitants  had  invited  such  a  develop- 
ment ;  for  the  germs  of  the  deluge-story  certainly  existed 
in  Egypt.  The  Book  of  the  Dead  constantly  refers  to  the 
sun-god,  Ba,  as  voyaging  in  a  boat  on  the  celestial  ocean  ; 
and  a  story  in  an  inscription  of  the  archaic  period  (Seti  I.) 
embodies  a  conception  altogether  analogous  to  that  of  the 
narrative  in  Genesis.  According  to  this  myth — whidi  js 
described  by  M.  Naville — Ra,  the  creator,  being  disgusted 
with  the  insoloiicc  of  mar  kind,  resolves  to  exterminate  them. 
The  massacre  causes  human  Uood  to  flow  to  Heliopolis, 
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upon  which  lU  repents,  aui]  swe^n  with  up^iftod  hand  not 
to  destroy  mankind  again. 

IV.  The  deluge-story  exists  in  several  forms  in  Indian 
literatore.  It  does  not,  hovrever,  appear  to  be  a  g^oine 
Aryan  myth,  for  there  is  no  clear  reference  to  it  in  the  Jiig 
Veda.  The  'Satapaiha  Bt^mana,  where  it  first  occurs 
was  written  (Weber)  not  long  before  the  Christian  era. 
Another  version,  in  which  the  lacuna  of  the  earlier  one 
are  filled  up,  ii  given  in  the  Mahdbhdmta,  but  this  poem, 
though  it  existed  in  part  before  the  Ohristtan  era«  did  not 
assume  its  present  form  till  long  afterwards.  A  third 
venion,  still  more  decidedly  Indian  in  character,  is  given 
in  the  Bhdgavata  Purdna^  but  the  earliest  possible  dnto 
of  this  work  is  the  12th  century  A.D.,  which  deprives  itn 
account  of  the  deluge  of  all  claim  to  originality.  It  is 
worth  noticing,  however,  that  it  agrees  with  the  biblical 
narrative  in  two  subordinate  points — the  introduction  of 
animals  into  the  ark  or  box,  and  the  interval  of  seven  days 
between  the  warning  and  its  fulfilment.  The  principal 
feature  of  the  oldest  flood-story  is  the  part  assigned  to  the 
fish,  which  warns  Manu  of  the  deluge,  and  ultimately  saves 
him  by  drawing  his  ship  to  a  northern  mountain.  The 
selection  of  the  fish  (which  is  clearly  divine)  is  so  out  of 
character  with  the  most  genuine  portions  of  Arjran 
mythology  that  it  proves  the  foreign  origin  of  the  Indian 
nirrativc.  perhaps  we  may  even  say,  the  Semitic  origin. 
Not  that  the  fish-god  is  peculiar  to  the  Semitic  world,  but 
that  he  is  un-Indian.  and  can  so  easily  have  reached  India 
from  a  Semitic  source.  If  the  Indians  sent  apes,  sandal- 
wood, and  purple  (both  names  and  things)  to  Assjrria,  why 
should  not  tho  flood-story  have  been  sent  in  exchange  with 
other  products  of  Mesopotamia  1  True,  the  fish  does  not 
appear  in  the  present  form  of  the  Mesopotamian  story,  but 
it  prob.ibly  did  appear  in  the  original  myth,  for  among 
the  titles  of  the  god  who  warned  TamzK(see  abovo)  are 
"  fish  of  the  ab^'ss,''  "  beneficent,  saviour  fish."  We 
sdtnit  tho  strong  local  colouring  of  the  Indian  stoiy, 
which  deceived  even  Weber  (but  not  Bumouf),  but  this 
is  exactly  paralleled  by  the  Hottentot  colouring  (Bleek) 
^f  several  South  African  stories  of  Christian  origin. 
NVhether  tho  early  Iranians  had  a  flood-etoiy  is  perhaps 
uncertain,  sinco  tho  Avesfa  gives  but  little  information 
respocting  mythology,  and  it  has  not  come  down  to  ns 
:omplot9.  But  none  was  known  to  -the  Persians  about 
10)0  AD.  (al-Biruui). 

V.  In  Greece  there  appear  to  have  been  several  fioating 
flood-stories,  which  in  time  became  localised  and  attached 
lo  th?  names  of  heroes.  They  all  represent  the  flood  as 
destroying  all  btit  a  few  men,  and  even  in  their  least 
original  forms  they  still  contain  many  peculiar  features 
which  cau  only  have  arisen  from  an  independent  exercise 
of  the  mythop  T)ic  faculty.  Tho  most  famous  of  them  is 
tllat  of  Djucalion,  and  of  this  tho  earliest  and  simplest 
form  is  in  Pindar  (Olymp.  ix.  64),  who  idontifics  the 
mountain  where  Deucalion  and  Pjrrrha  landed,  and  where 
without  marriage  they  "gat  themselves  a  race  from  stones" 
fnot  a  late^  Greek  etymological  fancy,  for  it  recurs  among 
American  tribes),  with  Mount  Parnassus.  Apollodoms (about 
100  B.C.)  has  infused  fresh  life  into  this  story,  perhaps  from  a 
Semitic  source ;  he  extends  the  range  of  the  flood  to ''  moct 

ETts  of  Greece."  and  states  that  Deucalion  (like  Noah  and 
snthms)  offered  sacrifice  after  the  flood.  Lucian  (160 
A.D.),  laughing  in  his  sleeve,  gives  a  still  more  conspicuously 
8«mitio  account  (D*  d«a  S'jrl>i^c  12,  13),  in  which  we  hear 
for  the  first  time  of  a  "  great  box,"  and  of  *<  children  and 
^ves,**  "  swine  and  hones,  and  the  kinds  of  lions  and 
■erpenta,  ^c,  all  by  pairs,"  as  entering  the  ark.  It  was  a 
ooofiision  of  this  kind  which  led  to  the  charge  of  Celsos, 
that  the  authan  of  the  books  of  Moses  had  "  put  •  new 
at  imp  on  the  story  of  Deucalion ;  "^-reason  sufllcient  for 


eon6ning  onnelvea    as  nraeh  at  poMibl*  to    prinlliw 
rarsions  of  mythic  namtiTM. 

VL  Amerioa,  whioh  abounds  in  eonnogoiiiai.  ia  aaliiianj 
not  deficient  in  delug»«tofiea.  ICir  CMm  am^  Aat 
''amongst  120  different  tribes  that  ha  has  viaitad  m  North 
and  Sonth  and  Central  America,  not  a  tribe  ^pdata  that  \m 
not  related  to  him  dittinot  or  Tagna  tvaditiooa  ol  aaak  a 
calamity,  in  whioh  one,  or  three,  or  ei^^t  panooa  wan 
saved  above  the  waters  on  tha  top  of  a  hij^  mmtiiff^in  * 
(Oheepoy  p.  2).  It  ia  extremely  diifiealt  to  fedl  how  hi 
Christian  influences  may  have  deteimined  the  fonu  of  thasa 
stories.  Wben«  for  instance,  we  find  anoh  a  peculiar  peinl 
as  the  sending  out  of  the  birds  to  see  wheuur  tha  flood 
had  abated,  we  are  disinclined  to  build  aoy  aignmeiit  on 
the  circumstance.  We  do  find,  it  is  true,  atiange  pomta  of 
agreement  between  the  Greek  and  the  Polynesian  myths, 
yet  considering  tho  vast  extent  •  of  Ohristian  misaionaTy 
activity  in  America,  we  are  bound  to  apedal  caution. 

In  stddition  to  this,  the  American  deluge^toriea  ooarvey 
an  impression  that  they  have  lost  much  of  their  original 
accuracy.  The  Polynesian  myths,  on  the  eootrarir,  are  etJU 
almost  as  transpsrent  as  ever.  But  we  shall  have  ooeaaion 
to  speak  of  these  presently. 

Instead  of  proceeding  further  with  a  detailed  examination 
of  myths,  let  ns  briefly  touch  on  three  geueral  qnsatioos 
arising  out  of  the  snbiect  (1.)  Ia  tha  delugeekory  found 
among  all  nations  I  Hie  Egyptians  and  (probaUy)  the 
Persians  had  none ;  and  it  ii  doubtful  whether  it  axiatB 
in  non-Mahometan  Africa.  Probably,  too,  laige  dednetionB 
should  be  made  from  the  myths  of  savage  tribea,  on  the 
ground  of  Christian  influences,  even  iriien  zelatod  bj  weO- 
informed  travellers.  (2.)  Was  the  deluge  atoi  j  propagated 
from  a  single  centre  \  An  affirmative  answer  hM  eltea 
been  returned,  e.g.,  by  Hugh  Miller,  Tatimimf  <f  tk§  Moda, 
p.  282.  It  is  impossible,  however,  to  justify  Una  from  tha 
mere  fact  of  the  superficial  resembianee  of  the  diftrMi 
narratives.  These  may  be  accounted  for  (on  the  ocdinaij 
historical  theory  of  the  flood-story)  from  the  aiailari^  of 
the  circumstances  of  partial  floods  eveiywhera ;  er  (if  "ve 
regard  it  as  based  on  a  nature-myth)  from  the  fact  thal^ 
by  a  fundamental  law  of  p3ychology,'*'the  universal  wooden 
of  nature  everywhere  receive  fwithin  certain  limita)  a 
similar  mythic  expression.  Grantmg^  therefore,  in  ita  fullest 
extent  tho  non-originality  of  many  deluge-atoriea,  we  maia- 
tain  that  the  evidence  points  on  tiie  whole  to  the  existence 
of  several  independent  centres  from  which  these  stories 
were  proi)agated.  (3.)  Restricting  ourselves  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  non-biblical  forms  of  the  nanative,  we  now 
inquire,  what  was  their  original  significance  t  A  provi- 
sional answer,  it  is  true,  has  already  been  given,  but  one 
which  docs  not  account  for  the  peculiar  detula  of  the  moat 
original  delu^;e-stories.  The  only  explanation  of  these 
which  has  yet  been  offered  is  derived  from  comparative 
mythology.  It  is  agreed  by  mythologists  that  the  exclnsive 
subjects  of  really  primitive  traditional  stories  are  frequently 
recurring  natural  phenomena.  Consequently  the  eleman- 
tary  mythic  descriptions  or  pictnres  of  theae  phenomooa 
wore  the  most  available  material  when,  at  a  later  peciod  of 
mental  growth,  the  attempt  was  made  to  conatmet  a  rude 
cosmogonical  theory.  Those  "  demolitions  and  Teoonatnio> 
tions  "  of  the  world  of  which  we  spoke  at  the  ontwl  eoold 
only  be  narmted  on  the  basis  of  tiiese  earliest,  ilmplaat, 
most  primitive  myths.  What  then  waa  the  nntani 
phenomenon  which,  in  a  mythic  dreoa,  formed  tha  aob* 
stratum  of  the  deluge^tories  t  Not  merely  an  amraaQy 
recurring  river-flood,  such  as  those  of  the  En^ratSi^  for  tha 
phenomenal  basis  of  myths  must  be  aometoing  atrikii^fy 
wonderful  as  well  as  frequently  recuringi  -  TUa  tha  iam- 
dations  of  a  river  are  not,  neiUier  could  tiiey  be  ref{ardad 
as  calamities.    But  the  phenomena  of  the  aky  and  espeeUly 
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«f  the  Mm  9X9,  to  tEe  primitiTe  sum,  daily  mtraolei. 
Henei  tha  tbaory  (Schiitieii  and  Oerland)  that  the  deluge 
d  tkt  ikonai  Fe  are  eoniidering  has  been  tranaferred  from 
tki  ikj  to  the  earth,  that  it  10  in  a  woid  an  ether>myth. 
lUi  mode  of  ozj^anation  ia  not  aet  aside  bj  referring  to 
^■Mi-hiitorical  detaila  in  the  delngewitories.  For  as  soon 
m  tke  BTthio  stage  begins  to  be  outgrown,  rationalism 
^fmn,  In  this  transitional  period  (oommonlj  of  long 
duatwo)  the  old  natnre-myths  are  modified.  ^  Some  mythic 
lUiBtBtt  remain,  others  are  turned  into  prose.  The 
•UMBpt  to  explain  the  existence  of  tlie  world  on  the  basis 
of  a  •the^myth  was  an  early  sjrmptom  of  the  denatoraUxa- 
tM»  of  which  we  have  spoken.  At  a  still  more  advanced 
it^B  of  the  process,  the  flood  often  ceased  to  be  universal, 
and  wu  restricted  to  the  home  of  those  who  related  the 
itey,  or  to  the  region  from  which  they  supposed  themselves 
to  have  migrated.  At  last  the  shrewder  intellects  (e.g., 
•noBg  the  Tahitiann  and  some  of  the  American  Indians) 
tvin  dntched  at  phenomena  like  those  of  fossil-shells  found 
CB  liiDi  to  prove  the  literal  truth  of  their  deluge. 

Tht  most  plausible  arguments  for  the  celestial  deluge* 
tboiy  sre  derived  from  the  Polynesian  mythology.  In 
Ibe  flood-etoiy  of  Buiatea,  given  by  Ellis  {Polynenan 
Mnmxktt,  ii  58-9),  the  floc^  rose  '*  as  the  sun  approached 
tki  horiion ; "  and  the  island  where  the  fisherman  found 
nfogi  ii  called  Too-marama,  t.«.,  moon-tree  (tree  reaching 
ip  iotothe  moon),  which  reminds  us  of  the  Teutonic  world- 
M^^  Tggdraail,   and  the   mythic    mountain    of  the 

alonisas  (see  below)  and  other  nations.  At  Hawaii  the 
WM  even  called  *'  flood  of  the  moon,"  and  at  New 
ZttU&d  "  flood  of  dav's  eye  "  (».a,  the  sun).  Bchirren 
ttitef  all  these  myths  as  pictures  of  sunset,  just  as  ho 
wi?w  the  eosmogonies  from  myths  of  sunrise.  But  most 
^  tei  are  more  easily  explained,  with  Qerland,  as  ether- 
mjl^  The  sun  and  moon  were  imagined  as  peaks 
wwfliiit  ^"^^  ^  *  Hood — sometimes  aa  canoes,  sometimes  as 
tDia  aadhis  wife — the  sole  survivors  (except  perhaps  the 
tei,  their  children)  from  the  inundation.  There  was, 
bovvnr,  no  fixity  of  meaning.  The  stars  were  sometimes 
i^pidsd  u  ships ;  but  so  too  were  the  clouds,  "  Tangaloa's 
lUpi*  The  Babylonian  story,  as  represented  in  the  11th 
mbsr  lay,  aoggests  a  similar  theory.  The  names  of 
tht  Im  and  his  father  mean  "  the  (morning)  sun  "  and 
''the  ovening-glow."  The  flood  is  a  rain-flood,  and  the 
'fiiUri^  the  rain"  (ef.  Job  xxxviil  28)  is  the  celeotial 
OMB,  which  in  the  original  myth  must  have  been  itself  the 
dihigs;  and  the  "  ship  "  is  like  that  in  which  <ihe  Egyptian 
MB-fod  voyages  in  the  sea  of  ether.  The  mountain  on  which 
thi  nrrivoci  come  to  land  was  originally  (as  in  Polynesia) 
thi  gnat  mythic  mountain  (</.  the  Accadian  ihartak 
^V71e^  **  mountain  of  the  east  "),  which  joins  the  sky  to  the 
<trth,  tnd  serves  as  an  axis  to  the  celestial  vault  Traces 
of  IB  ether-myth  have  also  been  discovered  in  the  Indian 
diIa«Htozy,  as  indeed  is  only  natural  if  it  be  based  on 
tbs  Bibjlonian.  In  the  Mahdbhdrata,  the  divine  fish  has 
s  hoiB  iHuing  from  his  head,  which  reminds  us  of  other 
^o*Md  deities^  whose  solar  origin  is  admitted,  such  as  Baal 
nd  the  Beroaian  O^nnea.  (See  alK>  Schirren,  Wander- 
•sfA  dtr  Neuamldnder,  >  193,  who  is,  however,  too 
fsadfol  to  b»  a  safe  guide). 

Two  pointa  ahould  be  mentioned  in  coDclusion.  (!.)< 
l&OQgh  a  moral  significance  is  by  no  means  always 
tttriboftsd  to  the  deloge,  it  is  more  common  than  might 
bn  been  expected.     £1  the  Mahdhhdrata  O'uie  12,774)  it 

the  fonn  not  of  retribution  but  of  purification,  which 

with  Flato'a  view  {Timanu,  p.  22).     We  find  it  in 

among  the  Qnich^  but  tlus  may  perhaps  be  a 

addition,   aa  ia  oertainly   the   case  in  one  of  the 
e£  the  Tbhitian  myth  (Waits,  vi  271).    And  (2.) 
Ika  Mmi  k  Boi  alirajt  the  last  of  those  periodical 


deetmctbna  alluded  to  at  the  beginning  of  this  article.  A 
few  races  suppose  the  last  link  in  the  seriee  to  be  a  great 
fire  which  swept  eveiy  living  thing  from  the  earth,  except 
(aa  some  American  Indiazis  say)  a  few  who  took  refuge  in 
a  deep  cave.  This  last  feature,  however,  has  a  slightly 
suspicious  resemblance  to  Qen.  xix.  29,  and,  to  say  the 
least,  the  conflagration  ia  not  a  myth  of  such  proved 
antiquity  and  spontaneity  as  the  deluge.  It  is  too  sugges- 
tive of  artificial  systems  like  that  of  ^  Stoics. 

^u^Aori/iet.— Bsbvlonisn  ttoxy  :  Mr  G«orge  Smithes  papers  ia 
Tnuuadiotu  of  Biblical  AreKaohgieal  Soe.,  iL  21d.84.  iiL  630-00  : 
Lenormuit.  Lapremiiret  eivili$ati<m$,  torn.  iL  S-140  ;  D«litzicb. 
Owrg4  Smith**  Chald,  Chnesis^  818-21.  Biblical  namtiro  :  Com- 
mentaries on  Oeneaia,  by  Knobel  end  Dillmann,  Delitacb. 
Kaliach  ;  Ewald,  Bibliaeh*  Jahrbtteh^r,  ru.  1-23.  Indian  1  Moir 
Satukrit  Ttxt$^  I  l»d-20i  ;  Burnouf,  Jfhdgavata  Purdna,  iL  101  , 
Webor,  InditeJu  Studien,  L  161-282  ;  Tumour.  Mahavanao,  L  131 
(referring  to  a  local  flood  in  ita  present  form).  Greek :  PreUcr, 
AufatUxtt  165-7.  Vogul  (Altaic) :  HunfolTy,  nimmaric«d  by  L. 
Adam,  Rtws  depMloloffi*,  I  0-14.  Lap  :  Frtia,  Zappitk  Ifvihotoffit, 
reviewed  in  ZiL  GftUraiblaU,  March  1,  1878.  America  :  Bancroft, 
Nativ4  Maeet,  ko.,  t.  12-16;  Schoolcraft,  Notet  on  the  Iroquoi*, 
p.  868.  Polvneaia:  Sohirren,  Wandtrungtn  dtr  N*wm«l<inder 
(Riffa,  1866) :  Oerland,  Waitx's  AnthropologU,  vL  296-73.  General 
works :  Pictet,  Oriyine*  Indo-^urope€n%s$,  iu  620,  &c. ;  LUken,  Dk 
Tradiliown  de$  JftruiJungctchUchtt  (llvauUiT,  IM9).         (T.K.a) 

DE^IADES,  an  orator  and  demagogue  who  flourished 
in  the  4th  century  B.a  He  was  originally  of  humble  posi- 
tion, and  was  employed  at  one  time  as  a  common  sailor, 
but  he  rose  partly  by  his  eloquence  and  partly  by  his 
uiBcrupulous  character  to  a  prominent  position  at  Athens. 
He  espoused  the  cause  of  Philip  in  the  war  against 
Oljmthus,  and  was  thus  brought  into  bitter  and  life-long 
enmity  with  Demosthenes.  Notwithstanding  his  sym- 
pathies he  fought  against  the  Macedonians  in  the  battle  of 
Chaeronea,  after  which  he  was  instrumental  in  procuring  a 
treaty  of  peace  betiveen  Macodon  and  Athens  through  his 
influence  with  Philip  He  contmued  to  be  a  favourite  of 
Alexander,  and,  prompted  by  a  bribe,  saved  Demosthenes 
and  the  other  obnoxious  Athenian  orators  ^rom  his  ven- 
geance. His  conduct  in  supporting  the  Macedonian  cause, 
yet  receiving  any  bribes  that  were  offered  by  the  opposite 
party,  caused  him  to  be  heavily  fiped  more  than  once  -,  and 
his  flagrant  disregard  of  law  and  honour  ultimately  led  the 
citizens  of  Athens  to  pass  upon  him  the  sentence  of  atimia. 
This  was  recalled  in  322  on  the  approach  of  Antipater,  to 
whom  the  citizens  sent  Demades  and  Phodon  as  ambassa- 
dors. Before  setting  out  he  persuaded  the  citizens  to  pass 
sentence  of  death  upon  Demosthenes  and  Ms  followers  who 
had  fled  from  Athens.  Harpalus  and  Antipater  both,  suc- 
ceeded in  bribing  him  to  their  cause ;  but  the  latter, 
discovering  while  Demades  was  with  him  on  another 
embassy  in  318  a  correspondence  which  showed  him  to  have 
been  at  the  same  time  in  communication  with  Perdiccas, 
put  him  to  death  along  with  his  son  Derosas.  A  fragment 
of  a  speech  bearing  his  name  is  to  be  found  in  the  Oratorti 
AUicif  but  its  genuineness  is  exceedingly  doubtfuL  . 

DEMERAKA,  or  Debceraut,  a  river  and  county  of 
British  Quiana.     See  Quiaha. 

DEMETER.     See  Ceres,  voL  v.  p  345. 

DEMETRIA,  a  festival  in  honour  of  Demeter,  held  at 
seed-timsy  and  lasting  ten  days.  It  appears  to  be  the  nme 
as  that  generally  called  TJietmophoria. 

DEMETRIUS  L,  king  of  Macedonia,  a  son  of  Antigonua 
and  Stratonice,  sumamed  Folioredes,  or  the  Besieger. 
Both,  father  and  son  play  an  important  part  in  the 
vicissitudes  of  the  Macedonian  empire  after  the  death  of 
Alexander  the  Qreat  Demetrius  grew  up  to  be  a  beautiful 
young  man,  reared  in  the  fulness  of  the  new  Macedonian 
life,  devoted  to  Greek  science,  and  inspired  with  an  eager 
ambition  to  rival  the  ancient  heroes  of  his  race.  He  united 
with  theae  lofty  aims  a  love  of  Oriental  magniflcence  whioh 
formed  at  once  the  chief  splendonr  and  the  principal  weak- 
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ness  of  his  Macedonian  protofypc.  At  tbe  age  of  twenty- 
two  he  was  sent  by  his  father  against  Ptolemy,  who  had 
invaded  Syria ;  he  was  totally  defeated  near  Qaza,  bnt 
soon  repaired  his  loss  by  a  victory  which  he  obtained 
over  Cilles,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Myus.  After  con- 
ducting an  expedition  against  Babylon,  and  engaging  in 
scTcnil  campaigns  against  Ptolemy  on  the  coasts  of  CUicia 
and  Cyprus,  Demetrius  sailed  with  a  fleet  of  250  ships  to 
Athens,  and  restored  the  Athenians  to  liberty,  by  freeing 
thorn  from  the  power  of  Cassandcr  and  Ptolemy,  and 
czpeliingthe  garrison  which  had  been  stationed  there  under 
Demetrius  Phalereus.  After  this  successful  expedition  ho 
besieged  and  took  Munychio,  and  defeated  Cissander  at 
Thermopylae.  His  reception  at  Athens,  after  the  w  victories, 
was  attended  with  the  greatest  servility ;  and  under  the 
title  of  "  The  Preserver  "  the  Athenians  worshipped  him  as 
a  tutelary  deity.  In  the  next  campaign  he  defeated 
Menelaus  by  land,  and  completely  destroyed  the  naval 
power  of  Ptolemy.  After 'an  interval  spent  at  Cyprus,  he 
endeavoured  to  punish  the  I^hodians  for  having  deserted 
his  bauso ;  and  his  ingennity  in  devising  now  instruments 
of  siege,  in  his  unsuccessful  attempt  to  reduce  the  capital, 
gained  him  the  appellation  of  Poliorcctcs.  He  returned  a 
second  time  to  Greece  as  liberator.  But  traces  of  Oriental 
despotism  showed  themselves,  and  the  licentiousness  and 
extravagance  of  Demetrius  made  tho  Athenians  regret  the 
government  of  Cnssander.  He  soon,  however,  roused  the 
jealousy  of  the  successors  of  Alexander;  and  Selcncus, 
Cassander,  and  Lysimachus  united  to  dc8tr3y  Antigonus 
and  his  son.  The  hostile  armies  met  at  Ipsus,  301  B.C. 
Antigonus  was  killed  in  the  battle,  and  Demetrius,  after 
sustaining  a  severe  loss,  retired  to  Ephesus.  This  revorso 
of  fortune  raised  him  many  enemies  ;  and  the  Athenians, 
who  had  lately  adored  him  as  a  god,  refused  even  to  admit 
him  into  their  city.  But  he  soon  afterwards  ravaged  the 
territory  of  Lysimachus,  and  effected  a  reconciliation  with 
Selcucus,  to  whom  he  gave  his  daughter  Sf.ratonice  in 
marriage.  Athens  was  at  this  time  oppressed  by  the 
tjrranny  of  Casfeander ;  but  Demetrius,  after  a  protracted 
blockade,  gained  possession  of  the  city,  and  pardoned  the 
inhabitants  their  former  misconduct.  The  loss  of  his 
possessions  in  Asia  recalled  him  from  Greece  ;  and  he 
established  himself  on  tho  throne  of  Macedonia  by  the 
murder  of  Alexander,  the  sun  of  Cassandcr,  294  b.c.  But 
here  ho  was  continually  threatened  by  Pyrrhus,  who  took 
advantage  of  his  occasional  abEonco  to  ravage  the  defence- 
less part  of  his*  kingdom  ;  and  ot  length  the  combined 
forces  of  Pyrrhuit,  PtuUiuv,  and  Lysimachus,  assisted  by 
the  di^affcctod  among  hi:}  own  subjects,  obliged  him  to  leave 
Macedonia  after  he  had  sat>on  the  throne  for  seven  vcurs. 
He  passed  into  Asia,  and  attacked  some  of  the  pro\'inccs 
of  Lysimachus  with  varying  success ;  but  famine  and 
pcstil"ncc  destroyed  the  greater  part  of  his  army,  and.  he 
retired  to  the  court  of  Scleucus  to  seek  support  and 
a-^siiitjiice.  Hlto  ho  met  with  a  kind  reception;  but, 
ncvLTthLlcss,  hoslilitie.';  si^nn  bmko  out ;  and  after  he  had 
giini'.l  some  odvantn;res  over  his  sun-in-law,  Demetrius  was 
tot  illy  furs2»en  by  Iiis  troops  in  tlie  field  of  battle,  and 
bcrniLP  rn  cn<-<y  prey  to  tlio  enemy.  Ills  son  Antigonus 
offer-  1  S-Iiucu^t  all  1*14  po.'teessions,  and  even  his  jierson, 
in  ordvr  to  i-n.H'ure  his  father's  liberty  ;  but  all  proved 
unaviiilinT.  ami  Demetrius  dicil  in  the  fifty-fourth  year  of 
his  iicf*,  afti.T  a  cuiifinemcnt  of  thrt?e  years,  284  B.C.  His 
rcii.ain?)  were  i;ivcn  to  Anti<;ouu4,  honoured  with  a  splendid 
funi-nil  lit  Corinth,  on-1  thence  conveyed  to  Dcmetrias.  Hia 
po^tL'Hty  rtinaintil  in  po!!session  of  the  Macedonian  throne 
till  the  time  of  Pc-n>fus,  who  was  conquered  by  the 
KtiMians.      S"0  MAriiDOMA. 

DKMHTKIUS  IL,  king  of  MacedonU,  son  of  Antigonus 
Ocnnutas,  who  was  a  son  of  Demetrius  Poliorcctes.     He 


occupied  the  throne  for  ten  jreaxi,  but  little  is  known  of 
him.  His  reign  coincided  with  the  period  of  the  Acheaa 
league,  which  was  then  strengthened  by  a»  alliance  with 
the  CEtolian&  Only  a  fragment  of  Macedonian  power 
remained  in  Greece ;  a  few  towns  in  the  Peloponnesna  were 
held  by  Macedonian  governors.  Demetrius  offered  a  alight 
opposition  to  the  two  patriotic  leagues,  and  wrested  Boeotia 
from  the  CEtolians;  At  his  death  in  232  ii.a  Antigonns 
Doson  undertook  the  government  for  his  eon  Philip,  who 
was  under  age. 

DEMETRIUS  I,  named  Soter,  king  of  Syria,  was  sent  to 
Rome  as  a  hostage  during  the  reign  of  Antioehns  Epiphanea, 
He  contrived,  however,  to  escape  from  confinement,  partly 
f  through  the  assistance '  of  the  historian  Polybins,  and 
estabUished  himself  on  the  throne.  He  acquired  his  ennuune 
from  the  Babylonians  on  account  of  the  expulsion  of 
Heraclides  from  their  capital,  and  is  famous  in  Jewish 
history  for  his  contests  with  the  Maccabees.  Demetrius 
fell  in  battle  against  the  usurper  Bales,  about  150  B.C. 

DEMETRIUS  II.,  sumamed  JWrafor,  the  son  of  the 
preceding,  lived  in  exile  during  tho  usurpation  of  Bales.  At 
the  head  of  a  body  of  Cretan  mercenaries,  and  with  the 
assistance  of  Ptolemy  Philometer,  whoso  daughter  he 
married,  he  regained  the  throne  of  Syria.  His  cmeltiee 
and  vices,  however,  ultimately  procured  hie  expulsion  from 
the  kingdom ;  and  Antiochus,  the  infant  son  of  Bales,  wae 
proclaimed  king  in  his  stead.  After  ten  years'  captivity  in 
Parthia  he  succeeded  in  establishing  himself  once  more 
upon  the  throne  ;  but  his  wife  Cleopatra,  indignant  at  hie 
subsequent  marriage  wiih  a  daughter  of  the  Parthian  kin^ 
procured  his  assassination  (126  b.c). 

DEMETRIUS  III.,  caUed  Fveerus,  also  Eueigetee  and 
Pliilometor,  king  of  Syria,  was  the  fourth  eon  of  Antiochna 
Grypus.  By  the  assistance  of  Ptolemy  Lathyma  he  re- 
covered part  of  his  Syrian  dominions  from  Antiochna 
Eusebes,  and  held  his  court  at  Damascns.  He  assisted  the 
Jews  against  Alexander  Jannieus.  In  attempting  to 
dethrone  his  brother  Philip  he  was  defeated  by  iJie  Arabs 
and  Parthians  and  taken  prisoner.  He  was  kept  in  con- 
finement in  Parthia  by  king  Mithridates  nntil  his  death. 

DE^fETRIUS,  an  orator  and  Peripatetic  philosopher, 
sumamed  FhaUreus,  from  tbe  Attic  demos  of  Phalems, 
where  ho  was  bom.  Ho  was  the  son  of  a  poor  man  named 
Phanostratus,  and  was  a  scholar  of  Theophrastns.  He 
govemed  the  city  of  Athens  as  representative  of  Casaander 
for  ten  years,  and  360  statues  were  erected  to  his  honour. 
On  the  restoration  of  fhe  old  democracy  by  Demetrius 
Poliorcetcs,  he  was  obliged  to  leave  the  city,  and  escaped 
into  Egypt,  where  he  was  protected  by  Ptolemy  Lagus. 
This  king,  it  is  said,  having  asked  his  advice  concerning 
the  succession  of  his  children  to  the  throne,  was  advised  by 
Demetrius  to  loave  his  crown  to  the  children  of  Eurydice, 
rather  than  to  Philadelphus,  the  son.  of  Berenice.  This 
displeased  Philadelphus  so  much,  that  when  his  father  died 
he  banished  Demetrius ;  and  the  unfortunate  exile  put  an 
end  to  his  life  by  the  poison  of  an  asp  (282  B.C.)  Demetrius 
composed  more  works  in  prose  and  verse  than  any  other 
Peripatetic  of  his  time.  His  writings  treated  prindpally 
of  poetry,  history,  politics,  rhetoric,  and  accounts .  of 
embasjiies;  but  none  are  extant.  I1ie  Qvatise  wtpi 
ipfArjvtias^  which  is  often  ascribed  to  him;  is  probably  the 
work  of  a  later  Alexandrian  of  the  same  name. 

DEMETRIUS,  a  Cynic  philosopher,  was  a  disciple  of 
A|)ollonius  of  Tyana,  to  whom  he  afterwards  proved  an 
able  antagonist.  He  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life  al 
Corinth,  and  first  became  famous  daring  the  reign  of 
Cali^nila.  The  em(>eror,  wishing  to  gain  the  philoeopber 
to  his  interest,  sent  him  a  large  present ;  bnt  Demetrioa 
refused  it  with  indignation,  and  eaid,  "  If  Caligula  wishet 
to  bribe  me,  let  him  send  n\m  Hjs  crown."    Vesptiian  wti 
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diipkued  with  his  insolence,  and  banished  him ;  but  the 
Cpac  divided  the  punishment,  and   bitterly  inveighed 
agUDit  the  emperor.     He  lived  to  an  advanced  age ;  and 
Seneca  obeenres  that  nature  had  brongbt  him  forth  to  show 
ainldiid  how  an  exalted  genius  may  live  uncomipted  by 
tb  TIMS  of  the  world. 
DEUETRIUS,  or  Diiitrt.     See  Kussia. 
DEUIDOFF,  a  Russian  family  honourably  distinguished 
in  ▼ariooa  ways  in  the  history  of  their  country. 

I.  DnoDOiT,  NiKFTA,  the  founder  of  the  family,  originally 

•  blacksmith  serf,  was  bom  about  16C5.     His  skill  in  the 

naniifacturo  of  arms  won  him  notoriety  and  fortune ;  and 

u    ixon  foundry  which  he  established  for  the  Qovemment 

bec&sie  another  source  of  wealth  to  him.     Peter  the  Groat, 

witla.  whom  he  was  a  favourite,  ennobled  him  in  1720. 

Demidoff,  Akinfu,  son  of  the  former,  greatly  in- 
the  wealth  he  had  inherited  by  the  discovery  (along 
his  son)  of  gold,  silver,  and  copper  mines,  which  they 
worlied  with  permission  of  the  Government  for  their  own 
profit     He  died  about  1740. 

XIL  Demidoff,  Paul  Gbigobjetich,  nephew  of  the 
pre<2«diug  (bom  in  1738,  died  in  1821),  was  a  great  traveller, 
tiad  devoted  himself  to  scientific  studies,  the  prosecution 
of  ^which  among  his  countrymen  he  encouraged  by  the  estab- 
liKlxanent  of  professorships,  lyccums,  and  museums.  He 
f»ia.X3dcd  the  annual  prize  of  5000  roubles,  adjudged  by 
tb.e  Academy  of  Sciences  to  the  author  of  the  moat  valu- 
sfc>lc  contribution  to  Russian  literature. 

XT.  Demidoff,   Kieolay  Nikititch,  nephew  of  the 

preceding,  was  bora  in  1774,  and  died  at  Florence  in  1828. 

I)  Exziag  the  invasion  of  Napoleon  he  commanded  a  regiment 

^la^ped  at  his,  own  expense.     He  also  greatly  increased 

him  resources  as  a  capitalist  by  successful  mining  operations, 

■^ad  like  his  uncle  used  his  wealth  to  multiply  facilities 

for   the  scientific  culture  of  the  inhabitants  of  Moscow. 

"^^e  erection  of  four  bridges  at  St  Petersburg  was  mainly 

«1uq  to  his  liberality.     In   1830  a  collection  of  his  pam- 

lililets,  0pu9cu(es  d£coHomie  Politique  tt  Privie^  was  pub- 

^  i*bed  at  Paris. 

T  Demidoff,   Anatoli,  son  of    Paul,   was  bora  at 

Florence  in  1812,  and  died  at  Paris  in  1870.     Educated  in 

yrtnce,  his  life  was  chiefly  spent  in  that  country  and  in 

^alj.    After  his  marriage  with  the  daughter  of  Jerome 

^ODsptrte,  he  lost  for  a  time  the  favour  of  the  Emperor 

^iehoUs  on  account  of  provision  having  been  made  in  the 

^ntrsct  for  the   education   of  his   children  as    Roman 

Citholics.     During  the  Crimean  war  he  was  a  member  of 

^  Rotsian  diplomatic  staff  at  Vienna.     Like  other  mem- 

>>^  of  his  house,  he  expended  large  sums  to  promote 

education  and  to  ameliorate  the  physical  condition  of.  his 

fellows.      His  munificence  as  a  patron  of  art  gave'  him 

European  celebrity.      The  superb  work.   Voyage  dant  la 

^mie  fnertdioHale  et  la  Crimee^  par  la  Uongrie^  la  Valaehiej 

f^k  Moldavie^  was  conjointly  written  and  illustrated  by 

iun  and  the  French  scholars  and  artists  who  accompanied 

lum.    It>  has  been  tmnslated  into  several  European  lan- 

gnages ;  the  English  version  was  published  in  1853. 

DEMISK .  Bee  Lsas& 

DEMMIN*,  a  town  of  Prassia,  at  the  head  of  a  circle  in 

tie  government  of  Stettin,  is  situated  on  the  Pcene,  which 

in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  receives  the  Trebel  and 

tiie  Tollense,  72  miles  W.N.W.  of  Stettin.     It  has  manu- 

fiGtnrcs  of  woollen  cloths,  linens,  hats,  and  hosiery,  besides 

treveries,  distilleries,  and  tanneries,  and  an  active  trade  in 

com  and  timber.     Demmin  is  a  town  of  Slavonian  origin 

and  of  considerable  antiquity,  and  was  a  place  of  importance 

in  the  time  of  Charlemagne.     It  was  besieged  by  a  German 

army  in  1148,  and  captured  by  Henry  the  Lion  in  11C4. 

Id  the  Thirty  Years'  War  it  was  the  object  of  fi-cqueut 

ocnflicts,  and  even  after  the  Peace  of  Westphalia  was  taken 


and  retaken  in  the  contest  between  the  electoral  prince 
and  the  Swedes.  It  passed  to  Prussia  in  1720,  and  its 
fortifications  were  destroyed  in  1759.  In  1807  several 
engagements  took  place  in  the  vicinity  between  the  French 
and  Russians.     Population  in  1875,  9856. 

DEMOCRITUS,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Atomie 
philosophy,  was  bom  at  Abdera,  a  ThriLcian  colony,  the 
inhabitants  of  which  were  notorious  for  their  stupidity. 
Nearly  all  the  information  that  we  posseas  concerning  hit 
life  consists  of  traditions  of  very  doubtful  authenticity. 
He  was  a  contemporary  of  Socrates  ;  but  the  date  of  his 
birth  has  been  fixed  variously  from  494  to  460  B.a  Hia 
father  (who  is  called  by  no  less  than  three  names)  was  a 
man  of  such  wealth  as  to  be  able  to  entertain  Xerxes  and 
his  army  on  their  return  home  after  the  battle  of  Salamis. 
On  coining  into  his  inheritance,  Demoeritus,  there  is  good 
reason  to  believe,  devoted  several  years  to  travel  He 
visited  the  East,  and  is  supposed  with  great  probability  tc 
have  spent  a  considerable  time  in  Eg3rpt  The  intensity  of 
his  thinking  was  figured  by  the  ancients  in  the  stoiy  that 
he  put  out  his  eyes  in  order  that  he  might  not  be  diverted 
from  his  meditations.  But  of  the  way  in  which  he  obtained 
the  vast  leaming  for  which  he  was  famed,  and  of  his  inter- 
course with  other  philosophers,  even  with  Leucippus,  we 
have  no  certain  information.  According  to  one  very 
doubtful  tradition,  he  was  so  honoured  in  his  native  city 
that,  his  patrimony  being  all  spent,  the  incredible  sum  of 
500  talents  was  voted  him  by  his  fellow-citizens,  together 
with  the  honour  of  a  public  funeral ;  but,  according  to 
another  tradition,  his  countrymen  regarded  him  as  a 
lunatic  and  sent  for  Hippocrates  to  cure  him.  All  are 
agreed  that  he  lived  to  a  ^great  age  ;  Diodorus  Siculus 
states  that  he  was  ninety  at  his  death,  and  others  assert 
that  he  was  nearly  twenty  years  older.  He  left^  according 
to  Diogenes  Laertius,  no  less  that  72  works,  treating  of 
almost  every  subject  studied  in  his  time,  and  written  in 
Ionic  Greek,  in  a  style  which  for  poetic  beauty  Cicero 
deemed  worthy  of  comparison  with  that  of  Plato.     But  oi 

?,ll  these  works  nothing  has  come  down  to  us  beyond  smaU 
ra^uicuts. 

The  cosmical  theory  propounded  by  Demoeritus — which 
in  part  at  least  was  adopted  from  the  doctrines  of  Leucippus 
— is  of  all  the  materialistic  explanations  of  the  universe 
put  forth  by  the  Greeks  the  one  which  has  held  the  most 
permanent  place  in  philosophical  thought  All  that  exists 
is  vacuum  and  atoms.  The  atoms  are  the  ultimate  material 
of  all  things,  including  spirit.  They  are  uncaused,  and 
have  existed  from  eternity.  They  are  invisible,  but 
extended,  heavy,  and  impenetrable.  They  vary  in  shape  ; 
though  whether  Demoeritus  held  that  they  vary  also  in 
density  is  debated.  And,  lastly,  these  atoms  are  in  motion. 
This  motion,  like  the  atoms  themselves,  Demoeritus  held  to 
be  eternal.  According  to  some,  he  explained  it  as  caused 
by  the  duii-nward  fall  of  the  heavier  atoms,  through  the 
lighter,  by  which  means  a  lateral  whirling  motion  was  pro- 
duced; but  whether  this  explanation  was  given'  by 
Demoeritus  is  extremely  doubtful.  Another  princii)le  also 
is  said  by  some  to  have  been  used  by  Demoeritus  to  explain 
the  concurrence  of  the  atoms  in  certain  ways,  viz.,  that 
there  is  an  innate  necessity  by  which  similar  atoms  come 
together.  However  this  may  be,  he  did  declare  that  by 
the  motion  of  the  atoms  the  world  was  produced  with  all 
that  it  contaios. 

Soul  and  fire  are  of  one  nature ;  the  atoms  of  which  thej 
consist  aro  small,  smooth,  and  round ;  and  it  is  by  inhaling 
and  exhaling  such  atoms  that  life  is  maintained.  It 
follows  that  the  soul  perishes  with,  and  in  the  same  sense 
as,  the  body.  There  b,  in  fact,  no  distinction  made  be- 
tween the  principle  of  life  and  the  higher  mental  faculties. 

The  Atomic  theory  of  perception  was  as  follows.     From 
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ererj  ckjtdt  cSSuXa  (or  images)  of  the  object  are  coutinuvlly 
being  given  off  in  all  directiona ;  Uioee  enter  the  ocgaua  of 
aenae.  ami  give  rise  to  aenaatiou.  The  rest  of  the  theory 
remarkably  anticipatea  certain  famous  modem  theories  of 
|)erceptiou  (1)  by  its  reduction  of  all  aensation*  on  the 
ubjectiye  aide,  to  touch,  and  (2)  by  the  distinction  which 
it  inrolres  betweeu*the  qualities  6i  extension  and  resistance, 
which  are  aaid  to  be  the  only  qualitiea  thai  really  belong 
td  objects  of  sense,  and  the  other  (or  secondaiy)  qualities, 
which  are  said  to  exiut  ouly  through  the  action  of  the 
organs  of  sense  modifying  the  ciSwXa. 

SeuTtatiou,  r/emocntu4  appoant  to  have  taught,  is  our 
only  SDurce  or  fuoulty  of  knowledge;  indeed  Lis  lirBt  priu- 
dplei  admit  the  exiitteuce  of  no  mental  faculty  of  a  nature 
distinct  from  sensation.  He  was  classed  among  the  most 
extreme  sceptics  of  antiquity,  and  tradition  attributes  to 
hun  such  saymgs  as — "  There  i^  nothing  true,  and  if  there 
is,  we  do  not  know  it,"  "  AVe  know  nothing,  not  even  if 
there  is  anything  to  kuo\v." 

Tue  aystem  of  Demociitus  \7as  altogether  anti-thcologicaL 
Ee  denied  that  the  creation  of  the  world  was  in  any  way 
due  to  roasoa  Ue  alio  rejected  all  the  popular  mytholog}' ; 
out,  according  to  one  account,  he  taught  that,  as  meu  wei-o 
produced  by  the  motion  of  the  atoms,  so  was  produced  a 
race  of  grander  beings,  of  similar  form,  ai^d,  though  longer- 
liyed,  still  mortal,  who  influence  human  affairs,  aome 
benevolently,  soma  malevolently,  and  who  appear  to  meu 
in  dreams. 

The  moral  aystem  of  Democritus  is  strikingly  like  the 
negative  side  of  the  system  of  Epicurus.  The  tummum 
lonum  is  placed  in  an  even  tranquillity  of  mind.  Fear,  an  I 
too  strong  desire,  and  all  that  is  likely  to  bring  sorrovc  or 
oven  care,  are  to  be  avoided,  an,  for  example,  notably  mar- 
nage,  to  which  Democritus  cherished  the  strongest  objec- 
tions. This  habit  of  mind  Democritus  is  said  to  have  himself 
so  well  attained  that  the  merry  spirit  with  which  he  re- 
garded all  that  hapi>ened  cirned  him  the  title  of  "  the 
luoghing  philosopher."  Another  version,  however,  asserts 
that  he  received  the  name  on  account  of  the  2^:0111  which 
be  poured  on  human  ignorance  and  weakness. 

Bee  Mullach,  Dfmocriti  Ahderiuo  cfierum  fmffmfitt*,  Berlin, 
1843;  Frenck,  "Fra^nonls  quisnbaisUmt  do  l><$inocriu-,*'  in  the 
ifimoires  de  la  SocieU  royah  d*  Nanqf,  1886  ;  Uitter,  OekkidiU 
d*r  Phiiosophie,  roL  i.  ;  Biu)iili\  lUuitu  j/ujcum,  vol.  hi., 
and  OtxhidiU  dcr  Gricch  tnui  Jium  Vhilosophitt  vol.  i.  :  11. 
Rtepliauu«,  Poesli  Philos.  ;  Bup  haidt,  CommoUarid  cntica  «k 
Jkinoeriti  de  8<.i3\lui  ithilotopliiaf  1839  ;  und  FragmmU  dcr  Moral 
ia  Di'.noc7-U. 

DEMOIVUE,  AnRAHAM  (1CG7-1754),  an  eminent 
inithematician,  was  born  at  Vitr}',  in  Champagne,  May  26, 
1G67  He  bolongod  to  a  French  Proterttant  family,  and 
^rs  compelled  to  take  rcfupre  in  England  at  the  revocation 
of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  in  lO^.*!.  Having  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  his  mathematicil  studies  in  France,  he  prosecuted 
tbem  fnrthcr  in  London,  whore  he  rcid  public  lectures  on 
natural  philosophy  for  his  support.  The  PrtJicipia  Mathe- 
fTjcUica  of  Newton,  which  chance  threw  in  his  way,  made 
him  comprehend  at  once  how  little  he  h:id  advanced  in  the 
science  which  he  professed;  but  he  pursned  his  studies 
with  vigour,  and  soon  became  distinguished  among  first-rate 
mathematicians.  No  was  among  the  intimate  personal 
friends  of  Newton,  and  his  eminence  and  abilities  secured 
his  admission  into  the  Royul  Society  of  London,  and  after- 
wards into  the  Acadoiuies  of  Berlin  and  Pari:).  His  merit 
was  80  well  known  and  acknowledged  by  the  Royal  Society 
that  they  judge  J  him  a  fit  person  to  decide  the  famous  con- 
test between  Newtuu  and  Leibnitz.  The  life  of  Dcmoivre 
waa  quiet  and  uneventful.  Hib  old  ag«  was  spent  in 
ol)seiire  poverty,  his  friends  and  ashociatvs  having  nearly 
all  passed  away  before  him.  He  died  at  London,  Novem- 
ber 27.  1751.     The  PhUo*>'i'hical  Tra>u<tctiuH9  of  London 


contain  aeveral  of  his  papers,  all  of  them  intercktiiuB.  He 
also  pnblishsd  aome  excellent  works,  aach  aa  JIUeedaMta 
Anatjfiica  de  Seriebutet  Quadraturit,  1730,  in  4to.  This 
then  contained  aome  elegant  and  valuable  im|irovemeDts  on 
then  existing  methods,  which  have  themselves,  however,  long 
been  superseded.  But  he  has  been  more  generally  known 
by  his  Doctrine  cf  Chanctt,  wr  ^Mtthod  €f  Calc^lat'tHtf 
the  ProOabiiitiet  0/ EvenU  at  Piay,  This  work  waa  first 
printed  in  1618,  in  4to,  and  dedicated  to  Sir  Isaac  Nuwlon. 
It  waa  reprinted  in  1738,  with  great  alterations  and  im- 
provements ;  and  a  third  edition  waa  afterwarda  pnbludied 
with  additions.  He  also  publiahed  a  Treat i$e  oa  AhHuuiee, 
1724,  in  8vo,  dedicated  to  Lord  Carpenter. 

DEMONOLOGY.  The  word  demon  (or  danum)  is  the 
Greek  Baifuay,  the  etymology  of  which  ia  too  doubtful  to 
explain  its  original  Lignification  (see  Pott,  £tym,  Forsi/i., 
il  1,  947).  Setting  aside  the  use  of  the  word  in  the 
general  sense  of  deity  (as  m  /Uadf  i  222),  we  find  it 
employed  in  classic  Greek  literature  with  the  more  apccific 
meaning  under  which  it  becomes  an  important  term  in  the 
science  of  religion.  Among  the  most  instructive  paasagea 
are  those  in  which  Hesiod  tells  how  the  men  of  the  golden 
race  became  after  death  demons,  guardiana  or  watchers 
over  mortals  (Hesiod,  Ojy.  et  Dies,  109,  kc;  see  lYclcker, 
Griech.  Gotterlehref  vol  L  p.  731),  and  where  the  doctrinea 
of  Empedocles,  Plato,  and  other  philoeophera  are  aet  forth, 
tdiowing  how  tiie  demons  came  to  be  defined  aa  good  and 
evil  beings  intermediate  between  gods  and  men  (Plutarch, 
De  DefecL  Oi-ac.,  De  I^iJ,  a  Oei»\,  De  VUatuL  jEr,  Alien,, 
Jec. ;  Plato,  Sjf^nposioii,  28  ;  Diog.  Laert,  Y^it.  Pythag» ;  aea 
Qrote,  Uuttory  ofGi-eece,  vol.  L  chape.  2, 17).  llie  religiona 
of  the  world  usually  recognize  an  order  of  apiritnal  beings, 
below  the  rank  of  governing  deitiea,  and  distingoiahed  from 
nature-spirits  such  as  elves  and  nymphs  by  being  eapedallj 
concerned  with  living  men  and  their  afifaira ;  these  beings, 
very  often  themselves  considered  to  be  ghosia  of  dead  men, 
are  the  demons.  Tlie  earlier  and  wider  notion  of  demons 
includes  the  whole  doss  of  such  spirits,  who  may  be  friendly 
or  hostile,  good  or  evil,  persecuting  and  tormenting  man  or 
acting  as  his  protecting  and  informing  patron-spirits ;  while, 
when  they  are  mediators  or  ministers  of  some  higher  deity, 
they  will  be,  like  the  god  himself,  kindly  or  ill-disiKMcd. 
A  narrower  definition  was  introduced  in  Christian  theology, 
where  the  ideas  of  a  good  demon  and  giuudian  gcnina  were 
merged  in  the  general  conception  of  good  "  angela,"  while 
the  term  demon  was  appropriated  to  evil  spirits,  or 
<<  devils."  For  scientific  purposes,  it  is  deuirable  to  use 
the  term  in  the  wider  sense.  Demonology,  the  branch  uf 
the  science  of  religion  which  relates  to  demons,  is  much 
obscured  in  the  treatises  of  old  writers  by  their  taking  the 
evidence  too  exclusively  from  among  civilized  nationa,  and 
neglecting  what  is  to  b«  learnt  from  barbarous  tribaa,  whose 
ideas  of  demons,  being  nearer  their  primitive  state,  are 
comparatively  clear  and  comprehensible.  When  aavage 
notions  of  the  nature  and  functions  of  these  spirits  are 
taken  as  the  Btarting-ix>int,  the  demon  appears  aa  only  a 
more  or  less  modified  human  soul — whether  it  is  still 
actually  considered  to  be  a  buman  ghost,  or  whether  part 
of  the  human  quality  lias  fallen  away,  so  that  only  tracea 
are  left  to  show  that  man's  soul  furnished  tfie  original 
model!  But  when  such  early  and  natural  animistic  conccjv 
tions  were  carried  on  into  higher  stages  of  culture,  their 
original  use  as  explaining  natural  phenomena  was  gradually 
superseded  by  the  growth  Ot  knowledge,  and  they  came  to 
be  maintained  as  broken-down  and  confused  suiiorstitioiis, 
only  to  be  understood  by  comparison  with  Iheir  earlier 
fonutt.  Such  comporiitun,  however,  is  facilitated  by  the 
primitive  demon-ideas  cropping  up  anew  even  in  civilmd 
life,  as  in  the  so-called  "  spirit-maaifestaiiona  *  of  tha 
present  day.     The  following  details  m'ill  show  the  main 
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j«QrpMe«  whidi  the  doctrine  o(  demoua  aerred  in  tlie  philo- 
uphy  of  the  primitire  and  savage  world,  aa  well  as  its  large 
eoQtribution  to  civilized  superstition.  The  authorities, 
vhea  not  mentioned,  will  mostly  be  found  referred  to  in 
Tylor,  Primitive  CuiCwe,  cliaps.  xiv.  xv.  Other  cases  are 
given  in  Spencer,  Principles  of  Socioloqy,  vol.  i.,  and  every 
redder  may  supplement  them  with  similar  instance!^  from 
thd  worlcH  of  travellers  and  missionaries.  Prof.  Adolf 
IhjtiarV  D<r  Mensch  in  der  GcschicJUe  and  Beit  rage  zur 
Xtrjleichenden,  Pujchologie  are  of  great  value  to  students. 

Among  races  uf  low  culture,  the  conception  of  a  ghost- 
tool  being  made  to  account  fur  the  phenomena  of  life 
(sec  article   Aiouisxi)    readily    leads    to   a    correspond- 
ing theory  of  morbid  states  of  body  and  mind.     As  the 
man's  proper    soul  causes   the  functions  of    normal   life 
I'X  its  presence,  while  its  more  or  less  continued  absence 
induces  sleep,  trance,  and  at  last  death,  so  the  abnormal 
|)henomena    of    disease    have    a     sufficient    explanation 
at  hand  in   the  idea   that  some   other  soul   or  souMike 
»t)irit  is  acting  on  or  has  entered  into  the  patient.     Among 
the  cases  which  most  strongly  suggest-  this  are — first,  such 
duangemcnta  as   hysteria,  epilepsy,  and  madness,  where 
the  raving  and  convnLitms  seem  to  bystanders  like  the  acts 
of  some  other  being  in  possession  of  the  patient's  body,  and 
cyen  the  patiout  is  apt  to  think  so  when  he  ''  comes  to 
himself,"  and,  second,  internal  diseases  where  severe  pain  or 
vasting  away   may  be  ascribed   to  some  unseen   being 
*onnding  or    gnawing    within.      The    opplicability    of 
demoniacil  possession  as  a  theory  to  explain  disease  in 
general  is  best  proved  by  the  fact  that  it  is  so  often  thus  ap- 
I'lied  by  savage  races.     Especially,  reasoning  out  the  matter 
io  simiUr  ways,  rude  tribes  in  different  countries  have 
l^peatedly  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  diseases  are  caused 
"J  the  aarviving  sonis  or  ghosts  of  the  dead,  who  appear 
t^J  the  living'  in  dreams  and  visions,  thus  proving  at  once 
their  existence  after  death,  and  their  continued  concern 
With  Duinkind.     This  notion  being  once  set  on  foot,  it 
^•f^Mnes  easy  to  the  savage  mind  to  identify  the  particular 
■pirit,  OS  when  the  Tasmanian  ascribes  a  gnawing  disease 
lo  his  lariDg  unwittingly  pronounced  the  name  of  a  dead 
^1^  who  thus  summoned  has  crept  into  his  body,  and  is 
•J'^wniing  his   liver;   or  when    the   sick   Zulu  believes 
tut  some  dead  ancestor  he  sees  in  a  dream  has  caused  his 
wment,  wanting  to  bs   propitiated  with  the  sacrifice  of  an 
^;  or  xrhen   the   Samoan   persuades   himself  that    the 
■J***trBl souls,  who  on  occasion  reveal  themselves  by  talking 
wrougb  the  voices  of  living  members  of  the  family,  are  the 
^^^  beings  who  will  take  up  their  abode  in  the  heads  or 
Jjoniachs  of  living  men  and  cause  their  illness  and  death. 
*i*f«i  then,  the  demon  appears  in  what  seems  its  original 
character  of  a  human  ghost.     We  may  notice  in  the  last 
•J^ple  the  frequent  case  of  the  man's  mind  being  so 
thoronghly  under  the  belief  in  a  spirit  possessing  him  that 
^  speaks  in  the  person  of  that  spirit,  and  gives  its  name  ; 
w  bearing  of  this  on  oracular   possession  wiU   appear 
Jf*wntly.     In  many,  perhaps  in  most  cases,  however,  the 
^^*^AM-deQon  is  not  specially  described  as  a  human  ghost ; 
for  instance,  some  Malay  tribes  in  their  simple  theory  of 
<^^Mues  are   content  to  say  that  one  kind  of  demon  causes 
•mtD-pox,  another  brings  on  swellings,  and  so  on.     The 
<IDestion  is  wh;»ther  in  such  cases  the  human  character  has 
ttwely  dropped  away,  and  this  seems  likely  from  the  very 
boffltn  fashion  in  which  the  demons  are  communicated 
^th ;  they  are  talked  to  with  entreaties  or  threats,  enticed 
ont  with  offerings  of  food,  or  driven  away  with  noises  and 
blows,  joat  as  though  they  were  human  souls  accessible  to 
the  same  motives  aa  when  they  wore  in  the  body.     Thus 
the  savage  theory  of  demoniacal  possession   has  for  its 
natural  result  the  practice  of  exorcism  or  banishment  of 
the  spirit  as  the  regular  means  of  core,  as  where,  to  aelcct 


these  from  hundreds  of  instancesi,  the  Antilles  Indians  in 
Columbus's  time  went  through  the  pretence  of  pulling  the 
disease  off  the  patient  and  blowing  it  away,  bidding  it 
begone  to  the  mountain  or  the  sea,  or  where  the 
Patagonians  till  lately,  believing  every  sick  ]>crson  to  be 
possessed  by  an  evil  demon,  drove  it  away  by  beating  at 
the  bed's  head  a  drum  painted  with  figures  of  devils. 

That  such  modem  savage  notions  fairly  represent  the 
doctrine  of  disease-possession  in  the  ancient  world  is  proved 
by  the  records  of  the  earliest  civilized  nations.  The  very 
charms  still  exist  by  which  the  ancient  Egyptians  resisted 
the  attacks  of  the  wicked  souls  who,  become  demons, 
entered  the  bodies  of  men  to  torment  them  with  diseases 
and  drive  them  to  furious  madness.  The  doctrine  of 
disease  among  the  ancient  Babylonians  4\-as  that  the 
swarming  spirits  of  the  air  entered  man's  body,  and  it  was 
the  exorcist's  duty  to  expel  by  incantations  "  the  noxious 
neck-spirit,"  '*  the  burning  spirit  of  the  entrails  which 
devours  the  man,"  and  to  maJce  the  piercing  pains  in  the 
head  fly  away  ^*  like  grasshoppers "  into  the  sky«  (See 
Records  of  the  Past^  vols,  i.,  iii.,  kz.  ;  Birch's  trans,  of  the 
Egyptian  Book  of  the  Deadj  see  below ;  Maspero,  Uistoire 
Aucienne  des  Peuples  de  TOrient^  P*  ^1  ^  Lenormant,  La 
Magie  chei  les  ChaldeerUf  kc.)  The  transition-stage  of  the 
ancient  belief  in  the  classical  period  of  Greece  and  Home 
is  particularly  interesting.  The  scientific  doctrine  of 
medicine  was  beginning  to  encroach  upon  it,  but  it  was 
still  current  opinion  that  a  fit  was  an  attack  by  a  demon 
( jnxXi^^is  >-  "  seizure,"  hence  English  epilepsy),  that  fury  or 
madness  was  demoniacal  poasession  (8ai/iov«Ui)  >■  to  be 
possessed  by  an  evil  spirit,  hence  Englidi  dcemontae,  iic), 
that  madmen  were  "  larvati,"  t.^.,  inhabited  by  ghosts,  &c. 
No  record  ahowa  the  ancient  theory  more  clearly  than  the 
New  Testament,  from  the  explicit  way  in  which  the 
symptoms  of  the  various  affections  are  described,  culminat- 
ing in  the  patient  declaring  the  name  of  Ids  possessing 
demon,  and  answering  in  hia  person  when  addressed.  The 
similarity  of  the  symptoms  with  those  which  in  barbarooa 
countries  are  still  accounted  for  in  the  ancient  way  may 
be  aeeu  from  auch  atatements  as  the  foUowing,  by  a  well- 
known  missionary  (Rev.  J.  L.  Wilson,  Watem  Africa,  p. 
217): — "Demoniacal  possessions  are  common,  and  the 
feats  performed  by  those  who  are  supposed  to  be  under 
such  influence  are  certainly  not  unlike  thoae  deacribed  in 
the  Now  Testament  Frantio  gestures,  convulsions,  foam- 
ing at  the  mouth,  feats  of  anpematoral  atrength,  furioua 
ravings,  bodily  lacerations,  gnashing  of  teeth,  and  other 
things  of  a  similar  character,  may  be  witnessed  in  moat  of 
the  cases."  Among  the  early  Christians  the  demoniacs  or 
energumens  (fVcpyov/xcKoi)  formed  a  special  class  under  the 
control  of  a  clerical  order  of  exorcists,  and  a  mass  of 
evidence  drawn  from  such  writers  as  Cyril,  Tertullian, 
Chrysostom,  and  Minutius  Fclijc,  shows  that  the  symp- 
toms of  those  possessed  were  such  as  modem,  physi- 
cians would  class  under  hysteria,  epilepsy,  lunacy,  &c 
(See  their  works,  and  refs.  in  Binghami  Antiquities  of 
th€  Christian  Church ;  Maury,  La  Magie  et  CAitrclogie, 
part  il  ch.  2,  kc.)  Some  theologians,  while  in  deference 
to  advanced  medical  knowledge  they  abandon  tho  primitive 
theory  of  demons  causing  such  diseases  in  our  own  time, 
place  themselves  in  an  embarrassing  position  by  maintain- 
ing, on  the  supposed  sanction  of  Scripture,  that  the  same 
symptoms  were  really  caused  by  demoniacal  posscjisicn  in 
the  1st  century.  A  full  statement  of  the  arguments  on  both 
sides  of  this  once  important  controversy  will  be  found  in 
earlier  editions  of  the  Eneyclopoedia  Britannica,  but  for 
our  times  it  seems  too  like  a  discussion  whether  the  earth 
was  really  flat  in  the  ages  when  it  waa  believed  to  be  ao, 
but  became  round  aince  aatronomers  provided  a  different 
explanation  of  the  same  phenomena.     It  is  more  profitable 
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to  notice  how  gradual  tho  change  of  opinion  haa  been  from 
the  doctrine  of  demon-posscasion  to  the  scientific  theory  of 
diaease,  and  how  largely  the  older  view  still  survives  in  the 
world.  Not  only  in  savage  districts,  but  in  countries 
whose  native  civilization  is  below  the  Furopean  level,  such 
as  India  and  China,  the  curious  observer  may  still  see  the 
exorcist  expel  the  malignant  ghost  or  demon  from  the 
patient  afSictod  with  fever,  dizziness,  frenzy,  or  any 
unaccountable  ailment  (See  Ward,  History  of  the 
Hindootj  voL  i  p.  155,  vol  il  p.  183  ;  Roberts,  OrinUal 
Illuttraiiont  of  the  Sa'ipturte^  p.  529 ;  Doolittle,  Social 
Life  of  the  Chineee.)  The  unbroken  continuance  of  the 
belief  in  mediasval  Europe  may  be  gathered  from  such 
works  as  the  excellent  treatise  by  Maury,  La  Jfa/pe  et 
CAttrolo'jie  dans  tAntiquite  H  a  a  JUoycih  Agt^  already 
referred  ta  Even  in  the  18th  century  was  published  with 
ecclesiastical  approval  a  regular  exorcist's  mauual,  the 
Futtie  et  Flagdlum  Dctmonuni,  Audore  R.P.F.  Jlieronimo 
yfengo  (1727),  which  anx>ng  its  curious  contents  gives 
instructions  how  to  get  the  better  of  those  cunning  demons 
who  hide  in  the  bodies  of  men  and  vex  them  with  diseases, 
and  which  are  apt  when  expelled  to  take  refuge  in  the 
patients  hair.  The  gradual  shifting  of  opinion  is  marked 
by  the  attempt  to  reconcile  the  older  demonology  with  the 
newer  medicine.  Tliia  argument,  which  appears  among 
the  esrly  Christian  fathers,  is  worked  out  most  elaborately 
in  tliat  curious  museum  of  demonology,  the  Disquisilionet 
Jfagic<£  of  Martin  Delrio,  published  as  late  as  1 7  20.  Wliile 
inveighing  against  those  physicians  who  maintain  that  all 
diseases  have  natural  causes,  this  learned  Jesuit  admits 
that  men  may  be  dumb,  epileptic,  or  lunatic  without  being 
obsessed ;  but  what  the  demons  do  is  that,  finding  the 
disposition  of  einloptics  suitable,  they  insinuate  themselves 
into  them  ;  also  they  attack  lunatics,  especially  at  full  moon, 
when  their  brains  are  full  of  humours,  or  tliey  introduce 
diseases  by  stirring  up  the  black  bile,  sending  blacks  into 
the  brain  and  cells  of  the  nerves,  and  setting  obstructions 
in  the  ears  and  eyes  to  cau.se  deafness  and  blindness. 
Looking  at  the  date  of  this  celebrated  work,  we  cannot 
wonder  that  in  benighted  districts  of  Europe  the  old 
disbolical  jHissesstion  und  its  accomi>any{ng  exorcism  may 
still  now  and  then  bo  met  with,  as  in  1861  ai  Morzine  in 
Savoy.  1  (See  A.  Constans,  Rtiation  mr  wm  Fpidcmie 
d^lI'htero-Dcmonopathif,  Paris,  18 03.)  One  of  the  last 
notable  ca.Hos  of  this  kind  in  England  was  that  of  Qoorge 
liukins  of  Yatton,  a  knavish  epileptic  out  of  whom  seven 
devils  were  exorcised  by  seven  cl>*rgymen,  at  the  Temple 
Church  at  Bristol,  on  June  13,  1788.  (See  Encyc.  Brit. 
3d  to  Gth  editions,  art.  "  Possession  "). 

The  derivation  of  tho  ideas  of  demons  from  the 
phantoms  socu  in  dreams  has  already  been  iu^stanced  where 
the  ajtparition  w  that  of  a  dead  man,  but  there  arc  pecu- 
liar kinds  of  demons  which  arc  to  be  considered  si>ccially 
from  this  poiut  of  view,  ^n  savage  animism,  as  among 
the  Auitralians,  what  wo  call  a  night  mare  is  of  course 
recognized  os  a  demon ;  and  though  we  have  long  learnt  to 
interpret  it  subjectiviily  as  aribing  from  some  action  of  the 
sleeper's  bruin,  it  is  interesting  to  remember  that  its  name 
remains  proof  of  the  same  idea  among  our  ancestors  (Anglo- 


*  l"'.^  Til.*.;  in  XoT^mNr  IS*'*,  f-inUim  «n  tcrount  In  the  casting 
■ml  of  dv\..t  iiya  prii*st  in  tLe  I'hunli  of  Iho  Holy  Spirit  ia  Bmt- 
ctlona,  Uurii..;  tli«  {irci-etling  mouth.  On  ouo  oo>»5ina  the  pAtiebt, 
s  yuiuif{  ir'junn  -A  t4->tTilo«a  or  vig*;it<>on,  Lij  on  the  flixir  l>«r<ir«  the 
ftllv,  wmhin^  in  c  iuvul*ijiii  «itli  liinturted  features  anxl  fuuuing  at 
the  mouth,  hIuIm  the  priett  carried  on  a  (Ualo;nie  with  the  Jeril, 
whom  he  ad<lr«eiol  by  vhe  Xiame  of  Roibel,  the  fiend'a  answrn  being 
of  cooiM  BiHiken  by  the  Tot-  c  uf  the  freatio  girl  her»cir.  At  lo^t  a  ■ 
niim^ier  of  ilrniou*  were  au]  {fjbeJ  t3  ooma  out  of  the  patieut'a  l^'Hly, 
ami  euch  »e::«s  wciv  repMteJ  fjr  <Uye  in  the  preience  of  many  , 
■ptv-Uton  till  a  ri'tt  arose,  anil  the  civil  aathohtiee  iAtenreniug  put  a 
•io|i  to  the  «h<ilc  aff«ii 


Saxon  mofr*- spirit,  elf,  «fec,  compare  old  O^nnaD  marm 
elf,  demon,  TtaA/nurr  —  nightmare, — see  Orimm,  Deulacke 
Mvtkoiogie,  p.  433).  The  vampires,  or  drinkers  (Old 
llnssian  tiy4r),  well  known  in  Slavonic  regioua,  are  a 
variety  of  the  nightmare,  being  witch-aonls  or  ghosts  who 
suck  the  blood  of  living  victims,  thus  aoconnting  for  their 
becoming  pale  and  bloodless,  and  falling  into  decline.  (Sat 
Orohmann,  Aberglauben  am  Bohmen,  p.  24 ;  KalatiHi, 
iSoN^s  of  the  Russian  People ^  p.  410.)  From  dreams  are 
avowedly  formed  the  notions  of  xHcubi  and  titentOi,  thoM 
nocturnal  demons  who  consort  with  women  and  men  in 
their  sleep.  From  the  apparent  distinctness  of  their 
evidence,  these  beings  are  of  course  well  known  in  savage 
demonology,  and  in  connection  with  them  there  already 
arises  among  uncultured  races  the  idea  that  cfaildraa 
may  be  engendered  between  spirits  and  human  mothera. 
(See  Martin,  Mariner's  l^onga  Lslands,  vol.  ii^  pi  119). 
For  an  ancient  example  of  the  general  belief  in  thia  dasa 
of  demons,  no  better  could  be  chosen  than  that  of  the  early 
Assyrians,  whose  name  for  a  suocnbus,  lilitf  evidently  gave 
rise  to  the  Rabbinical  tale  of  Adam's  demon- wife  Liiiih, 
(See  Lenormant,  op,  ciL  p.  36.)  The  literature  of 
mediaeval  aorcery  abounda  in  mentions  of  thia  belief,  of 
which  the  abaurd  paendo-philosophical  side  comes  well  into 
view  in  the  chapter  of  Dehrio  (lib.  iL  quaeat.  15),  **  An 
smt  nnqnam  dasmonea  incubi  et  anocnlMB,  et  an  ex  tali 
congressu  prolea  nasci  queati"  But  ita  aerioua  aide  m 
shown  by  the  accusation  of  consorting  with  auch  demoua 
being  one  of  the  main  chargea  in  the  iufamoua.  bull  of 
Innocent  VIII.,  which  brought  judicial  torture  and  death 
upon  so  many  thoolands  of  wretched  ao-called  witchei^ 
(See  Roakoff,  Oeschiehte  des  Te^fels,  vol  ii.  p.  222  )  Il 
further  throws  light  on  demonology  that  the  frightfnl 
spectres  seen  in  such  affections  as  delirinm  tremens  have  of 
course  been  interpreted  as  real  demona.  It  ia  needles  to 
give  instancea  from  among  savage  tribes,  for  the  connectioii 
between  such  phantoms  and  the  doctrine  of  demuniacal 
possession  is  shown  in  its  most  primitive  state  in  modem 
Europe.  In  the  Ftatie  Dcemonum,  p.  42,  it  ia  mentioned 
that  demona  before  entering  human  budiea  are  apt  to 
appear  in  some  terrible  form  or  deformity,  human  or  beatia], 
and  while  they  seem  to  tho  patienta  suddenly  to  Taniab, 
then  they  enter  into  their  bodies.  By  this  supposition  tha 
disappearance  of  the  phantom  and  the  accompanying  illnea 
of  the  delirious  patient  are  ingenioualy  accounted  for  al 
one  stroke. 

Though  the  functions  ascribed  to  demona  in  aavaga 
philosophy  are  especially  connected  with  diseoae,  they  are 
by  no  means  exclusively  ao^  but  the  awarming  host  of 
spirits  pervading  the  world  is  called  on  to  account  for  an> 
events  which  seem  to  happen  by  aome  unseen  but  con  trolling 
influence.  Some  cause  must  lead  the  wild  man  to  find 
game  one  day  and  come  back  empty  another,  to  stumbla 
and  hurt  himself  in  tho  dusk,  to  lose  his  way  and  become 
bewildered  in  the  dark  forest,  where  the  cries  of  animala 
and  other  sounds  seem  to  him  spirit-voicea  misleading  or 
mocking  him.  *  For  all  such  o\'ent8  requiring  explanation 
savages  find  personal  causes  in  intervening  demona,  who 
arc  sometimes  ghosts,  as  when  an  American  Indian  falling 
into  the  fire  will  say  that  an  angry  ancestral  spirit  pnshcd 
him  in ;  or  they  may  be  simply  spirits  of  undefined  origin, 
hke  those  whom  the  Auatraliana  regard  aa  lurking  ever^ 
whore,  ready  to  do  harm  to  the  poor  black-fallow.  To 
com{>aro  this  state  of  thought  with  that  of  the  clasaio 
world,  we  have  but  to  remember  the  remark  of  Ui{^w 
crates  about  the  superstitious  who  believed  themaelves 
infested  day  and  night  by  malicioua  demona,  or  the 
Itomans'  fvar  of  those  harmful  ghost-demoua  the  lemnreti 
whom  they  got  rid  of  by  the  quaint  ceremoniea  of  the 
annual   LcmaraliM.     How   permanenfc  ihaae  demua-tdaaa 
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Ufa  been  from    Uio  iufancy  of   culture,   may   be   well 
ibown  by  the  permanence    of  the   practice  of  holding 
It  intervals    such    special    ceremonies   to   expel    them. 
In  SUm  the   people  first  hunt  the  demons  out  of  the 
bonses,  and  then  drive  them  with  cannon-shots  through 
the  itreets  till  they  get  them  outside  the  walls  into  the 
foreit.    In  Old  Calabar  they  put  puppets  along  the  streets 
leiding  to  the  sea,  to  entice  the  demons  into,  and  then  at 
dead  of  night  a  sudden  rush  is  made  by  the  negroes  with 
vUps  and  torches  to  drive  the  spirits  down  into  the  sea. 
Xot  only  do  other  barbaric  regions,  such  as  the  South  Sea 
Uaods  and  Peru,  furnish  similar  examples  of  the  expulsion 
d  demons,  but  it  may  still  be   seen   among   European 
peisant^.    In   Sweden,  Easter-tide  is  the  season  for  a 
general  purging  of  the  land  from  the  evil  spirits  and  trolls 
of  the  old  heathendom ;  and  in  many  ports  of  Germany 
unseen  witches  are  to  this  day  driven  out  on  Walpurgis- 
night  with  crock  of  whip   and  blast  of  horn.      (See  a 
collection  of  cases  in  Bastian  and  Hartmann,  Zeitschri/i 
fir  Ethnolo^e,    1869,   p.    189 ;    also   Hylten-Cavallius, 
Witrtndoch  ITtWarntf,  part  i.  p.  178).    In  these  coses  it  is 
generally  unfavourable  influences  which  *are  considered  as 
doe  to  the  demons.     But  favourable  events  are  even  by 
uragea  often  recognized  as  due  to  the  intervention  of  some 
kindly  spirit,  and  especially  to  a  guardian  or  patron  demon, 
vhoea  help  accounts  for  what  among  ourselves  is  often  not 
aoch  more  rationally  considered  to  be  ''  luck."  It  is  often 
ft  recognized  ancestral  soul  which  from  natural  affection 
vuiutakea  this  daty,  as  when  a  Tasmanian  has  been  known 
t)  aficoont  for  escape  from  danger  by  the  idea  that  his 
'i^'s  soal  was  stiU  watching  over  him.     But  it  need  not 
biao;and  among  the  American  Indians  or  West  Africans, 
vhere  each  man  lives  in  constant  imaginary  intercourse 
^  his  patron-spirit,  talking  with  it,  making  it  offerings, 
•od  tnistiog  to  its  guidancs  in  difficulty  ^ond  protection 
^  danger,  this  spirit  may  be  revealed  in  a  dream  or 
^i>>oo,  and  is  often  connected  with  some  object  known  as 
«''Biedieine''or  "fetUh/'bnt  is  seldom  identified  with 
ft»7  particular  ghost     In   Greek   literature  this  idea   is 
hut  exemplified  by  the  lines  of  Mononder  on  the  good 
MBton  whom  every  mon   has  .from  birth  05  his   guide 
throngh  the  mysteries  of  life  (op.  Clem.  Alex.,  StromcU.  v.) ; 
the  mt^  popularly  known  example  is  the  so-called ''  demon  " 
^  Socrates,  but  he  himself  did  not  give  such  personal 
^^itensss  to  the  divine  or  dsmonic  influence  (Sat/xoViov) 
whieli  warned  him  by  what  he  described  as  a  voice  or 
*i«B  (<ee  Zeller,  Socrates,  ch.  4).    The  primitive  idea  of  the 
P*^  spirit  is  carried  on  in  the  Roman  genius,  who;>e  name 
(c^  without  the  addition  of  "  natalis  ")  indicates  that  it  is 
hom  with  the  person  whom  it  accompanies  through  life. 
Its  place  very  closely  corresponds  to  that  occupied  in  modern 
f^^Udore  by  the  guardian  angcL     There  are  districts   in 
France  where  a  peasant  meeting  another,  salutes  not  only 
ue  man,  but  his  "  companion,"  the  guardian  angel  who  is 
■opposed  to  be  invisibly  at  his  side. 

^o&g  attendant  and  patron  demons,  as  recognized  in 
usgenenj  belief  of  mankind,  a  specially  important  class 
a  formed  by  the  familiar  spirits  who  accompany  sorcerers, 
P^    them    mysterious    knowledge,  •  uttering    oracular 
'''ponaes  through  their  voices,  enabling  them  to  perform 
wonderful  feats,  bringing  them  treasure  or  injuring  their 
siemies,  and  doing  other  spiritual  services  for  them.     ]^rom 
the  descriptions  of  sorcerers  among  the  lower  nations,  it  is 
It  once  evident    that   their  supposed    intercourse   with 
demons  is  closely  connected  with  the  symptoms  of  disease- 
possession.     Thus  among  the  Zulus,  **  the  diseaso  which 
precedes  the  power  to  divine  "  is  distinctly  hysterical,  the 
^ient*s  morbid  sensitiveness  and  intensely  vivid  imagina- 
tion of  sights  and  voices  fitting  well  with  his  persuasion 
that  he  is  under  the  control  of  some  ancestral  K^ost     So 


well  is  this  connection  recognized  among  races  like  ihe 
Patagonians  and  rude  tribes  of  Siberia,  that  children  with 
an  hereditary  tendency  to  epilepsy  are  brought  up  to  the 
profession  of  magicians.  Where  the  sorcerer  has  not 
naturally  such  symptoms  of  possession  by  a  controlling 
demon,  ho  is  opt  to  bring  them  on  by  violent  dancing  and 
beating  drums,  or  by  drugs,  or  to  simulate  them  by  mere 
knaverj- ;  which  latter  is  really  the  mast  convincing  pi-oof 
that  the  original  notion  of  tho  demon  of  the  magician  did 
not  arise  from  imposture,  but  from  actual  belief  that  the 
morbid  excitement,  hallucination,  and  raving  consequent 
on  mental  disease  were  caused  by  spirits  other  than  tho 
man's  own  soul,  in  possession  of  his  body.  The  primitive 
and  savage  theory  of  inspiration  by  another  spirit  getting 
inside  the  body  Cs  most  materialistic,  and  cheating  sorcerers 
accordingly  use  ventriloquism  of  the  original  kind,  which 
(as  its  name  implies)  is  supposed  to  be  caused  by  the  \olce  of 
a  demon  inside  the  body  of  the  speaker,  who  really  himself 
talks  in  a  feigned  human  voice,  or  in  squeaking  or  whistling 
tones  thought  suitable  to  the  thin-bodied  spirit- visitor. 
Tho  fomilior  spirit  may  be  a  human  ghost  or  some  other 
demon,  and  may  either  be  supposed  to  enter  tho  man's 
body  or  only  to  come  into  his  presence,  which  is  somewhat 
the  same  difference  as  whether  in  disease  the  demon 
"  possesses  "  or  **  obsesses  "  a  patient,  t.^.,  controls  him  from 
inside  or  outside.  Thus  the  Greenland  angthol-,  or 
sorcerer,  is  described  as  following  hb  profession  by  the  aid 
of  a  tomgak,  or  familiar  spirit  (who  may  be  an  oncefitral 
ghost),  whom  he  summons  by  drumming,  and  with  whom 
ho  is  heard  by  the  bystanders  to  carry  on  a  conversation 
within  the  hut,  obtaining  information  which  enables  him 
to  advise  as  to  the  treatment  of  the  sick,  the  prospect  of 
good  or  bad  weather,  and  tho  other  topics  of  the  businesa 
of  a  soothsayer.  Passing  ever  the  intermediate  space 
which  divides  the  condition  uf  savages  from  that '  of 
mediocvol  or  modern  Europeans,  we  shall  find,  so  for  as  the 
doctrine  of  familiar  demons  has  survived,  that  it  has 
changed  but  little  in  principle.  In  the  witch  trials  a 
favourite  accusation  was  that  of  having  a  familiar  demon. 
Sir  Walter  Scott's  Demondogy  and  WitcTicraft  contains 
among  others  the  case  of  Bessie  Dunlop,  whose  familiar 
was  the  ghost  of  one  Thome  Reid,  killed  at  the  battle 
of  Pinkie  (1547),  who  enabled  her  to  give  answers  to  such 
OS  consulted  her  obout  tho  ailments  of  hximan  beings  or 
cattle,  or  the  recovery  of  things  lost  or  stolen.  This 
miserable  woman,  chiefly  on  her  own  confession,  was  as 
usual  "  convict  and  burnt.''  Here  the  imagined  demon 
was  0  human  soul ;  but  other  spirits  thus  attended  sorcerers 
and  diviners,  such  as  the  spirit  called  Hndhart,  who  enabled 
a  certain  Highland  woman  to  prophesy  as  to  the  conspiracy 
to  murder  Jamc3  I.  of  Scotland.  Dissertations  on  the  art 
of  raising  demons  for  the  sorcerers*  service,  and  even  the 
actual  charms  and  ceremonies  to  be  used,  form  a  large  part 
of  the  precepts  of  magical  books.  (See  Ennemoscr,  Uis- 
tory  of  Magic;  Horst,  Zauhcrhihliothek,  and  other  works 
already  cited.)  Among  the  latest  English  books  treating 
seriously  of  this  "  black  art "  is  Sibly's  Illustration  of  the 
Occult  Sciences,  of  which  a  10th  edition,  in  4to,  bears  date 
London,  1807.  The  statute  of  James  L  of  England  enacts 
t|iat  all  persons  invoking  any  evil  spirit,  or  consulting, 
covenanting  with,  entertaining,  employing,  feeding,  or  re- 
warding ony  evil  spirit,  should  bo  guilty  of  felony,  and  suffer 
death.  This  was  not  repealed  till  the  reign  of  George  II. 
Educated  public  opinion  has  now  risen  above  this  level ;  but 
popular  credulity  is  still  to  bo  worked  upon  by  much  the 
some  means  as  those  employed  by  savage  sorcerers  profess- 
ing intercourse  with  familiar  spirits.  At  "  spiritualistic 
s($anccs  "  tho  convulsive  ond  hysterical  symptoms  (pre- 
tended or  real)  of  the  "  medium  "  under  the  **  control "  of 
his  ''guidiuK  spirit  "  are  much  the  same  as  those  v.lich 
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mty  be  laen  among  tbo  Fyians  or  the  hill-tribes  of  Bormah, 
while  the  feigned  voice,  supposod  to  indicate  that  it  is  some 
Negro  or  Iriiih  spirit  speaking  through  the  medium's  organs, 
is  often  a  clumsier  porfonuanco  than  that  of  the  New 
Zealand  sorceress,  producing  in  thin  squeaking  tones  the 
▼oice  of  a  family  ghost.  Many  of  the  special  **  manifesta- 
tions,'* such  as  thumping  and  drumming  in  the  dark,  are 
those  usual  in  the  performances  of  the  Siberian  shamans, 
who  also,  in  common  with  the  Greenland  angokoks,  impose 
on  the  bystanders  by  the  miraculous  performance  of  the 
**  rope-trick  ; "  the  "  planchette-writing,"  by  the  guiding 
hand  of  a  familiar  spirit,  baa  long  been  done  by  an  inferior 
class  of  magicians  in  China.  The  crowning  incident  in  the 
English  proceedings  is  the  *'  materialization  '*  of  the  familiar 
spirit  in  a  dimly-seen  figure  which,  when  a  ruih  is  made  to 
•eue  it,  proves  to  bo  a  dull  or  the  medium  himself  in 
drapery. 

liotuming  to  the  general  theory  of  demonology,  two 
important  prindplcs  have  to  be  brought  together  under 
notice.  As  the  religions  of  the  world  become  more  com- 
plexly organized,  the  various  kinds  of  spirits  divide  inte 
order?  or  ranks  of  a  hierarchy  ;  while  with  the  growth  of 
dualism  the  class  of  demons  further  arrange  themselves  as 
it  wer^  in  two  opposite  camps,  under  the  presiding  good 
and  e«il  deities.  The  way  in  which  such  views  may  bo 
developed  is  well  seen  in  Bishop  Callaway's  Etligion  <^  the 
Amaniu,  among  whom  the  ancestral  ghosts  (amatongo) 
cany  on  a^ter  death  their  friendly  or  hostile  character,  so 
that  in  general  the  ghosts  of  a  man's  own  family  or  tribe 
are  friendly  ilemons  helping  him  and  fighting  on  his  side, 
while  the  ghoits  of  enemies  remain  hostile  demons.  In 
the  religion  of  C^ngo,  according  to  Magyar  {Beiten  t»  Sud- 
Afrtht,  1849-5/),  the  highest  deity,  Suku-Vakange,  takes 
little  interest  in  mankind,  and  the  real  government  of  the 
world  beloujn  to  the  good  and  bad  kilulu, — spirits  or 
demona  Wben  a  man  diet,  according  to  his  circumstances 
in  life  he  becomes  a  friend  or  enemy  of  the  living,  and  thus 
pasMt  among  the  good  or  bad  kilulu.  But  as  there  arj 
more  bad  spirits  who  torment  than  good  who  favour,  man's 
miseiy  woold  be  unbearable  did  not  Suku-Vakange  from 
time  to  time,  enraged  at  the  wickedness  of  the  evil  spirits, 
terrify  them  with  thunder  and  smite  the  more  obstinate 
with  his  bolts ;  then  he  returns  to  rest  and  leaves  the 
demons  to  rule  n^iu.  In  the  religion  of  the  ancient 
£g}'ptiAns  the  duoJistic  sy«tom  is  worked  out  in  the 
antagi^nism  Wtwe^n  the  gixii  of  light  and  the  evil  powers 
nnder  the  serpent  Apap.  wh^>«e  long  uniulatiug  form  may 
be  seen  in  those  portions  of  the  pictorial  ritual  of  the  dead 
which  are  paiutcd  ou  tV.e  niummy-ciuji:^.  (See  Birch's 
lr.inftlAt;cn  of  iho  }\^'<  >.^'  :.\f  PtxiU  in  vol.  v.  of  Bunson. 

_  ■  ■  V 

/*/ t7<'j  i^■. :.-f  I ••  r •:;..■  w /  //i jf .  - ; . >  In  the  ancient 
Habrlonian  «y«t^u  tic  demons  were  cIa:it^iuci  in  orders, 
aad  the  minutenc^^  wi'.h  which  the:--  functions  as  porst^nal 
caui«»  of  eril  arv  awi^oed  to  ihcm  is  WiII  thown  by  the 
f.lit'Winc  i\i*.<.:co  from  a  ou'^:.form  in*4"*rIption  : — *'  They 
a»fvd;l  c.^;in:rr  dficr  cv^unirr  :  ihev  m^kc  th.?  tlave  set  him- 
ie'f  u:-  ^V.  vo  h:<  }'.wi  :  tbtv  r.:..ie  tL.^  s.n  of  tbo  hou*o 
kiTc  h.'  :*:i:vr;  i;.?*-  i:-.iM'  I'^i  wuiu  ::ri  nv  out  cf  it* 
It.*:,   lii.v    B..\lj,o   ;L-:   rx    i:..i   the  l.\::.b  ma  awav — the 

ef  ■  ^      .5.  MB  ^p- J     •?•*  1      Ct"**      4".     •>**    *      1  I  •>'".'*^""*  i*i»       1%      '^  ♦  \        T** 

•*  ..  liii*  Av.c;c:-.:  rir>.i2  nl.ii.u.  :*c  vir:^  us  i  rders  of 
iv.r.:t  »j.  c.  :*-j  u:..:-. r  ;!:■  ^.nr^.  avL;;;;ion  of  act;or.i 
h»T»'  l*r^.'  j'.ij>f.      l*:c  Lv.i:  i^l'l.  i*   rv:  :\*-;ntid  in  '.Lo 

d.<ir,z.<*  ^i  lie  i:.-..u  s::i  cr-.l  i;  ;::•.*.  Ahur-s:.-,;  I  a  &z.d 
Aa:^  BiAir.ra  .Orr-uzi  tzl  AL:;:;i.i  .  «;i.:h  w:;h  his 
i::i=-xenX«  a7s::<4  <.(  f'.:r.'j  «.:  d.:::;u«.  th.^j«  cf  \iiihx, 
pe:.:r.  ^ni  c.xxlzcss  bie.z^  c:it  '.j,  cLiIt>tf  cv  Lt«cL::cn  by 
^  '^f./ns  cf  liirkTiM*  «ic  icvk  u:   uric-  all  ^^x\i  and 


spread  foulness  and  sin  around  thorn.  This  i 
system  exorcised  strong  influence  on  religion 
civilization.  The  later  Jewish  or  Talmndio 
strongly  leavened  by  it,  and  tu  it  Lb  in  great  mi 
the  rise  of  the  Manichsean  doi*trine.  The  dem> 
these  systems  may  best  be  studied  as  part  of  th 
doctrine,  while  their  relation  to  the  angel 
demonology  of  Christianity  belongs  to  Chris  tun 

Though  in  this  short  notice  only  a  few  illusti 
are  given  as  to  the  belief  in  demons,  the  grct 
details  of  the  kind  in  the  various  religions  of 
will  be  found  to  conform  with  them  both  as  to 
of  demons  being  derived  from  the  idea  of  the  h' 
and  as  to  their  function  in  primitive  philosoph; 
serve  as  personal  causes  of  events.  The  pr 
demonology  thus  form  an  interesting  branch  d  i 
history.  But  beside  this,  its  names  and  formulas  t 
as  they  have  been  by  the  blind  reverence  of  gen 
magicians,  preserve  for  the  historical  student  so] 
relics  of  antiquity.  As  a  pendant  to  the  already- 
Talmudic  Ltlith,  the  feniale  nocturnal  demon 
Assyria,  may  be  noticed  AtmodcHt,  famous  in 
novel  Le  Diable  Boiifux,  who  is  not  only  to  b< 
the  book  of  Tobit  and  the  Talmndio  legend 
Solon^on  (see  Eisonmenger,  EnidechieM  Judenf 
may  be  traced  bock  still  farther  to  his  real  origin 
daeva,  one  of  the  evil  demons  of  the  anciec 
religion.  The  coi^nrations  and  formulas  U 
demons  in  the  curious  old  book  of  magic  which 
name  of  Doctor  Fau&tus  (see  reprint  in  Hoi 
wonderful  medley  of  scraps  from  several  religim 
principal  source,  beside  Christian  invocations  and 
of  ritual,  is  Hebrew,  whether  biblical  or  from 
Babbinical  books;  Ariel,  Fanst'a  own  familii 
because  he  can  do  his  errands  swift  as  thought,  is  x 
the  fallen  angel  Axael  of  the  Talmud,  to  whom 
goes  every  day  for  wisdom ;  Michael,  Baphael, 
Gabriel  guard  the  four  quarters  of  a  mystic  den 
while  the  names  of  Satan  and  Pluto,  Ariel  an 
Petrus  and  Adom's,  figure  among  incantations  in 
and  good  high  Dutch,  and  a  masi  of  words  r 
gibberish  beyond  comprehension.  The  study  ol 
logy  also  brings  into  view  the  tendency  of  hoatil) 
to  degrade  into  evil  demons  the  deiries  of  a  ri 
The  ancient  schism  between  two  branches  of  t 
race,  which  separated  the  Zarathnstrian  religion 
Vedic  religion,  now  represented  by  Brahmanism,  i 
better  marked  than  in  the  fact  that  the  cfnvi, 
gods  of  the  Hindoo,  have  become  the  den  or  er 
of  the  Persian.  So  the  evil  beings  recognize 
folk-lore  of  Christendom  are  many  of  them  tl 
spirits,  larc.4,  and  other  deities  of  the  earlier  hei 
not  discarded  as  imaginary,  but  lowered  from  1 
estate  and  good  repute  to  swell  the  crowd  c 
demons  (l 

PE  MOEGAX.  Arorsrrs  (IS06-1871  \  one  o 
eminent  n:ithematicians  and  Ic^cians  of  his  time 
«Tcne  1S06,  at  Madura,  in  the  Madras  preside! 
father  was  Colonel  John  De  Morgan,  employe 
East  India  Company's  se.-vice,  and  his  grandfi 
;;rcat-cTar.dfa:her  hai  served  under  Warren  Hasti 
the  ::: other' j  side  he  was  descended  from  Jame 
r.l^  S..  a'jrbor  of  the  Jn-'iViVJ-iVimK  Canon  \ 
E::.i'.L<:n:::*:c:k!  wcrks  cf  merit,  and  a  friend  of  Dei 

Vvry  ih.  rtly  afti-r  lie  lirth  cf  Angustni,  O 
Mcrc:^r.  :rju/::t  hi*  wife,  daughter,  and  infao 
Er.^!:.:;d.  vh-.rs  he  left  them  during  a  snbaeqne 
of  «:rir::«  in  Icdii,  djiag  in  1$16  on  hiiw 
Au.r:L<*.iJ!.  then  tes  years  of  age,  received  his  cai 
tij^  i::  several  private  fchook,  and  before  :he  sg 
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$nen  JMM  bad  Intned  Latin,  Greek,  and  some  Hehrew,  in 

ft^^jtiimi  to  aoqniring  much  general  knowledge.    At  the 

i^e  of  nzteen  jean  i.ad  a  half  he  entered  Trinity  College, 

Gbmliridge,  and  stndiad  mathematice.  partly  under  tiie 

taiticm  of  Aiir,  mbaeqaently  the  astronomer  royaL    In 

182£^  he  guned  %  Trinity  scholarship.    De  Morgan's  atten- 

tfoDk   HIS  by  no  means  confined  to  mathematics,  and  his 

lo've  d  wide  reading  somewhat  interfered  with  his  success 

mathematical  tripos,  in  which  he  took  the  fourth 

m  1827,  before  he  had  completed  his  twenty-first 

r.     He  was  prevented  from  taking  his  M.  A  degree,  or 

from,  obtsining  a  fellowship,  to  which  he  would  doubtless 

been  elected,  by  his  conscieniious  objection  to  signing 

Uieological  tests  then  required  from  masters  of  arts  and 

£ello*WB  at    Ounbridge.     A    strong  repnguance    to  any 

■^rtMiiin  restraints  upon  the  freedom  of  opinion  was  one  of 

I>e  ^lorgan's  most  marked  characteristics  throughout  life. 

A  career  in  his  own  university  being  closed  against  him, 

lie    entered  li)  coin's  Inn  ;  but  had  hardly  done  so  when 

tlia  establishment,  in  1828,  of  the  uniTeraity  of  London,  in 

Oo^Ttf  Street,  afterwards  known  as  University  College, 

B^'weJiim  an  opportunity  of  continuing  his  mathematical 

porsuits.    At  the  early  age  of  twenty-two  years  he  gave 

ttia    fiitt  lecture  as  professor  of  mathematics  in  a  college 

wluch  he  served  with  the  utmnst  seal  and  succobs  for  a 

^bicd  ol  a  century.    HIb  connection  with  the  college,  indeed, 

"^^tta  interrupted  in  1831,  when  a  disagreement  with  the 

^OTwning  body  caused  De  Morgan  and  some  other  profes- 

*ota  to  resign  thidr  chairs  simultaneously.    When,  in  1836, 

^i«  spffWfffflr  Mr  White  was  accidentally  drowned,  De 

Morgui  was  requested  to  resume  the  Professorship.    It 

tt^y  be  added  tnat  his  dioice  of  a  literary  and  scientific 

^Taef  was  made  against  tiie  advice  of  his  relatives  and 

tritiida,  who^  on  lus  entering  Lincoln's  Inn,  confidently 

^^tiripatfid  for  him  %  distinguuhed  and  lucrative  career  at 

^bac 

In  1837  De  Morgan  married  Sophia  Elizabeth,  daughter 
^  William  Frend,  a  Unitarian  in  faith,  a  mathematician 
^nd  aeCnary  in  occupation,  a  notice  of  whose  life,  written 
^  his  son-in-law,  wUl  be  found  in  the  Monthly  Ifotiee$  o/ 
^  £o^  AatronawUcal  Society  ^voL  ▼).  Henceforward  De 
^orgian's  Ufe  is  scarcely  more  toan  a  record  of  his  constant 
^■sbonra,  and  his  innumerable  publications.  As  in  the  case 
<tf  many  scholars,  the  even  tenor  of  his  life  was  unbroken 
^  remarkable  inddents.  Surrounded  by  a  growing  family, 
HUunttely  seven  in  number,  he  sought  happiness  in  his 
^ome,  in  his  library,  and  in  the  energetic  and  vigorous 
^i^charge  ol  his  college  duties.  He  seldom  travelled  or 
^t^oyed  relaxation,  and  could  with  difficulty  be  induced 
^  lemain  many  days  from  home. 

Am  a  teacher  of  mathematics  De  Morgan  was  unrivalled. 
^«  gave  instruction  in  the  form  of  continuous  lectures 
*«^vered  txtempore  from  brief  notes.  The  most  prolonged 
*»«tbematifal  reasoning,  and  the  most  intricate  formulse, 
^>we  given  wiCh  almost  infallible  accuracy  from  the 
^''^■oiirces  of  his  extraordinary  memory.  De  Morgan's 
^litiiigs,  however  excellent,  give  little  idea  of  the 
t^^capicnity  and  elegance  of  his  viva  voce  expositions,  which 
^^var  failed  to  fix  the  attention  of  all  who  were  worthy  of 
^«ftriBff  him.  Many  of  his  pupils  have  distinguished 
and,  through  Mr  Todhunter  and  MrlEouth,  he 
ha^  an  important  influence  on  the  modem  Cambridge 

ooL    In  addition  to  occasional  extra  courses,  it  was  his 

^«bi(  to  give  two  lectures  on  each  of  the  six  week  days 

^brooghout  the  woding  session  of  thirty  weeks  or  more. 

^ach  iecture  was  exactly  one  hour  and  a  quarter  in  length, 

^^id  at  tha  close  a  number  of  questions  and  problems  were 

^^ya  gim,  to  which  the  pupils  returned  written  answers. 

^Wm  wec^  aU  corrected  by  the  professor's  om  hand,  and 

'^noDal  explanations  given  before  or  after  the  lectorei 


Althoo^  tha  best  hoars  of  the  day  were  thus  given  to 
arduous  coUege  work,  his  public  laboura  in  other  diiectiona 
were  extensive.  For  thirty  years  he  took  an  active  part 
in  the  business  of  the  Boyal  Astronomical  Society,  editing 
its 'publications,  supplying  obituary  notices  of  membefs, 
and  for  18  years  acting  as  one  of  the  honorary  secretaiiaa. 
His  work  for  this  society  alone,  it  is  said,  would  have  been 
occupation  enough  for 'an  ordinary  man.  He  was  alio 
frequently  employed  as  consulting  actuary,  a  business  in 
which  his  mathematioal  powers,  combined  with  sound 
judgment  and  businesa-like  hahite,  fitted  him  to  take  tha 
highest  place. 

De  Morgan's  mathematical  writings  contributed  powe^ 
fully  towards  the  progress  of  the  science.  His  memoirs  oo 
the  **  Foundation  of  Algebra,"  in  the  7th  and  8th  volumes 
of  the  Cambridge  FhUoeophieal  Tranaaetiontf  contain  some 
of  the  most  important  contributions  which  have  been  made 
to  the  philosophy  of  mathematical  method ;  and  Sir  W. 
Kowan  Hamilton,  in  the  preface  to  his  Zectura  om 
Quatemiont,  refers  more  than  once  to  those  papers  as 
having  led  and  encouraged  him  in  the  working  out  of  the 
new  system  of  quaternions.  The  work  on  Trtgonomeh-y 
and  Double  Algebra,  published  by  Do  Morgan  in  184i>, 
contains  in  tho  latter  part  a  most  luminous  and  philo* 
sophical  view  of  existing  and  possible  systems  of  symtolio 
calculos.  But  De  Morgan's  influence  on  mathematical 
science  in  England  can  only  be  estimated  by  a  review  of 
his  long  series  of  pnblicatiuns,  which  commence,  in  1828, 
with  a  translation  of  part  of  Bourdon's  EUment*  of  Algebra, 
prepared  for  his  students.  In  1830  appeared  the  first 
edition  of  his  well-known  Elements  of  Arii/unetie,  which 
has  been  widely  used  in  schoolB,  and  has  done  much  to  raise 
the  character  of  elemsntaiy  training.  It  is  distinguished 
by  a  simple  yet  thoroughly  philosophical  treatment  of  tho 
ideas  of  number  and  magnitude,  as  well  as  by  the  introduo- 
tion  of  new  abbreviated  processes  of  computation,  to  which 
De  Morgan  always  attributed  much  practical  importance. 
Second  and  third  editions  were  called  for  in  1833  and 
1836,  and  more  than  20,000  copies  have  been  sold ;  tha 
book  is  still  in  use,  a  sixth  edition  having  been  issued  in 
1876. 

!De  Morgan's  other  principal  mathematical  works  were 
The  Elements  cf  Algihra,  1835,  a  valuable  but  somewhat 
dry  elementary  treatise ;  the  Essay  on  Probabilities,  1838, 
forming  the  107th  volume  of  Zardner's  Cyelopoedia,  still 
much  used,  being  probably  the  best  simple  introduction  to 
the  theory  in  the  English  language;  and  The  Elements 
of  Trigonometry  and  Trigonometrical  Analysis,  preliminary 
to  the  Differential  Calculus,  1837. 

Severed  of  his  mathematical  works  were  publiahcd  by 
the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge,  of 
which  De  Morgan  was  at  one  time  an  active  member. 
Among  these  may  be  mentioned  the  great  Treatise  on  the 
Differential  and  Integral  Calculus,  1842,  which  still 
remains  the  most  extensive  and  complete  English  treatise 
on  the  subject;  the  Elemeniarg  Illustrations  of  the 
Differential  and  Integral  Calculus,  first  published  in 
1832,  but  often  bound  up  with  the  larger  treatise;  tha 
valuable  essay,  On  the  Study  and  Diukidties  of  Mathe- 
matics, 1831 ;  and  a  brief  treatise  on  Sj'hcn'cal  Trigono- 
metry, 1834.  By  some  accident  the  work  ou  probability 
in  the  same  series,  written  by  Lubbock  and  Drinkwater- 
Bethune  was  attributed  to  De  Morgan,  an  error  which 
seriously  annoyed  his  nice  sense  of  bibliographical  accuracy. 
For  fifteen  years  he  did  all  in  his  power  to  correct  the 
mistake,  and  finally  wrote  to  the  Times  to  disclaim  the 
authorship.  (See  Monthly  Notices  of  the  Boyal  Astro- 
nomical Sfjde^,  voL  xxvi  p.  118.) 

Two  of  his  most  elaborate  treatises  are  to  be  found  in 
the  Ekicydopcedia  Metropolitana,  namely  the  articles  oo  the 
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Calv-'jloit  of  Function*,  and  the  Theofy  of  Probabilitiei. 
Tbf  former  article  contains  a  profonnd  investigation  into 
the  principles  of  symbolic  reasoning ;  the  latter  is  still  the 
iscv:  complete  mathematical  treatise  on  the  subject  in  the 
Er^li^h  Unguage,  giving  as  it  does  a  resume  of  Laplace's 
T!»*.— T>  Ar^!yti.pt4  det  P^babilitct,  Do  Morgan's  minor 
muheaatical  wntings  are  scattered  over  varions  perio- 
dicals ;  £re  papers  will  be  found  in  the  Cambridge 
Jfsi.'.r^zii^-::!  J^'umal^  ten  in  the  Cambridge  and  Dublin 
.lf^'\r-:::.*;>j.'  Journal^  sereral  in  the  PhUotopkiecd 
M\:^jr.'ze^  while  otheis  of  more  importance  are  printed  in 
the  C-j-T:-^i?f  Philowopkieal  Tran»adiont,  A  list  of  these 
azi  ether  papers  will  be  found  in  the  Royal  Society*i 
Cnzlv^f^  which  contains  42  entries  under  the  name  of 
E^  MeVrsn. 

In  sr::e  of  the  exctllenoe  and  extent  of  his  mathematical 
vr:nnr«.  i:  is  peobablj  as  a  logical  reformer  that  De 
Mrrgvi  w-Jl  be  best  known  to  future  timea  In  this 
roT^c:  he  s^ds  aloagiide  of  his  great  contemporariet 
Hfc— 'a^  mi  Bocle,  as  one  of  several  independent  discover- 
en  cf  t£e  all-iaportant  principle  of  the  quantification  of 
itt  pr-dizue.  ITnliko  most  mathematicians^  De  Morgan 
ai^'^rn  laid  cuch  stress  iip<m  the  importance  of  logical 
zniziz^  In  his  admirmbls  papers  upon  the  modes  of 
*safH?g  arlihaetic  and  geometiy,  originallj  pnbb'shed  in 
t«  iimsrttrly  Jcmntal  of  EducoHoB  (reprinted  in  The 
S^MmoMtr^  vol  xl),  he  remonstrated  agslnst  the  neglect 
c/j.:«al  doctrine.  In  1839  he  produced  a  small  woric 
tsTjd  Firu  Scticm  cf  Lcffie,  giving  what  he  had  found  by 
txz'irnaist  to  be  moch  wanted  by  students  <^fpw^«»Ffr?T*g 

II.  C^zul'z^t  1 S46  he  completed  the  first  of  his  original 
Lrrarl£iz.:Li,  in  the  form  of  a  paper  printed  in  the  Tran»- 
^mcu  cf  tv  Cambridge  PhUotopKioal  SoeLeijf  (voL  viiL 
>'^  t's  .  Iz.  this  paper  the  principle  of  the  quantified 
^ndLciTJi  wii  r«ft77ed  to,  and  ikert  immediately  ensued  a 
txsr.n^ijt  cz'LiTZTtnj  wiih  Sir  W.  Hamilton  regarding  the 
tuijtz*z,iAr:£it  ci  De  Morgan's  discovery,  some  communica- 
^/xa  z&rrsa  puMti  between  them  in  the  autumn  of  1846. 
T!:«  '.AvLji  cf  this  diipcts  will  be  f  jund  by  those  inte- 
TTsrjtfi  :r.  icjt  -.rirul  pamphlets,  in  the  ilrACTKV«iii  newspaper, 
f.r  JL  '.^t  kz,yaJ^j.  V*  De  Morgan's  Formal  Logic  Suffice 
is  V.  UT  t£^  the  izidepsudence  of  De  Morgan's  discovery 
-ruk  F-.'.n^-.n:lT  r^-.-gsiied  by  Hamilton,  and  that  those 
i*v .  i.i.r.:  ^  1  V .:  1  Ij*.  M  i^rgin's  character  could  never  suppose 
•-li:  ."  Tut  -.-.i-.rRLH:.  Moreover,  the  eight  forms  of  pro- 
:r.i!  -  .'.  I.:  .yA>i  :t  Uk  M^rgu  as  the  basis  of  his  system 
\\r...i^.j  :..f^."  :V--r:i  '-ios<ft  which  Hacoiltun  derived  from 
vu%  '.'-.i.-.:  .:v:  ^--ii'-a:*.  The  general  character  of  De 
A .':  i.-.  ••  .'•'-;  ^-i^'  f'i  I>''e"'^  furms  was  wholly  peculiar 
v.*:  .'.-.li-  -.1  ■-- ij^rL 

:' .".  i  ;  ■  !.•  "y  v.%.:  r^for-i  De  Morgan,  late  in  1647,  pub- 
i.iv--:  '.Ji  '.r.:.:.:j\.  Iv/i-^  tr-«*.i.»e,  called  Fonnal  l^jtc,  or 
f.^  ^,'.>.'U  '.f  hffT'ir^A^  2*'.r<u.ir-j  ar.d  Pr.>haU<.  This 
«!/r.*A..-i  X  r->-  -.l:  -.f  :i*  Fxrtt  «•.':< .;i«,  ax.  elaborate develop- 
;r..'-.*  '.'  •..»  iv.-j'-i.t  r',  IL*  i^li.^.jOi,  a&d  of  the  numeri- 
vi../  i.*'.'..-..vt  Tj^.-.T-iZL^  \».g:yJz.Kt  i»::h  chapters  of  great 
..-.'>. -^r.  '.i  y.','^'..^:y  l.-.i.-.tioL.  clJ  Ic-^ncal  terms,  and 
Tzji  vimr.ij  r.i  '.li  imkiist  is  relieved  by  charac- 
•,.«-... --^  '.?  t -.:::.•. ..-.  aid  Iv  quaint  anecdotes  and 
f-..-r-*t«l  f.-.i.  ha   wlie  reading  and  perfect 
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7-.^-»  '  .''•^  It  l'.>nili,  ID  the  years  1?50,  le^S. 
,'*<•  i  :  .  -  .  :  1  wtTJdi  of  f  >tr  ela.l-jnte  memoirs  on  the 
•  ■•;  .-.'/  ••  ;•  .'.-'i  .-  '.i-xfta  ix  a--d  x.  of  the  Casi- 
'.-/-V  /'  '  ""r  '^  r'-/v*:^i^/iu.  These  papers  taken 
v.y -.'..•*  --r..!  .-■...■-;  »  ;-.-*:  tr*a£;M  on  logic,  in  which  he 
ti.  A*  -^.v :  .-.-.  .-.Tj;  ';«v,:i..  cf  Lotaiion,  aiid  developed  a 
n^m  ...'/r.r,  /  r<^^»^Ji  *i*l  KiAir  caymsiir  sjstem  of  logic^ 
V^^      K'/u\^  L'/mvrtr,  from  th«ir  prii:cijj«J  purpose. 


these  memoirs  are  replete  with  acute  remarks,  happy  iUa» 
trations,  and  abundant  proofs  of  De  Morgan  s  varied  learn- 
ing. Unfortunately  these  memoirs  are  accessible  to  few 
reibdersy  otherwise  diey  would  form  invaluable  reading  for 
the  logical  student  In  18G0  De  Morgan  endeavour^  to 
render  their  contents  better  known  by  publishing  a  HyUahvit 
of  a  Pivpoaed  8ydem  cf  Logic,  from  which  may  be  obtained 
a  good  idea  of  his  symbolic  system,  but  the  more  readablo 
and  interesting  discussions  contained  in  the  memoirs  are 
of  necessity  omitted.  The  article  "  Logic  "  in  the  Fnglisk 
CydopcBdia  (I860)  completes  the  list  of  his  logical  publica- 
tions. 

Throughout  his  logical  writings  De  ^(orcan  was  led  by 
the  idea  that  the  followers  of  the  two  great  ore  nches  of  ex- 
act science,  Ipgic  and  mathematics,  had  made  blunders, — 
the  logicians  in  neglecting  matliematics,  and  the  mathe- 
maticians in  neglecting  logic  He  endeavoured  to  reconcile 
them,  and  in  the  attempt  showed  how  many  errors  an 
acute  mathematician  could  detect  in  logical  writings^  and 
how  large  a  field  there  was  for  discovery.  But  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  De  Morgan's  own  system,  "  horrent  with 
mysterious  spiculie/'  aa  Hamilton  aptly  described  it^  ia 
fitted  to  exhibit  the  real  analogy  between  quantitative  and 
qualitative  reasoning,  which  is  rather  to  be  sought  in  th« 
logical  works  of  Bode.    (See  Boole^  vol  iv.  p.  47.) 

Periiapt  the  lamit  part,  in  volome,  of  De  Uorgaa's  writiags 
remains  still  to  be  uiiefly  mentioiied ;  it  contista  of  detachad  artirlee 
contrilrated  to  variona  periodical  or  coinpoaita  worka.  Pnring  tiie 
yean  188S-4S,  he  oontribated  very  largely  to  tbo  ftrat  edition  «f 
the  Ftnny  (MopcBdia,  writiiig  chiefly  on  ]iiatheiiMti«<a,  artnmomy, 
physioi^  and  bioexaphy.  His  articles  of  Tarioua  length  cannot  be 
bu  in  namber  tnan  850,  aa  may  be  ascertained  from  a  aigned  copy 
in  the  British  Muaeom,  and  thef  have  been  estimated  to  conatitnte 
a  aixth  part  of  the  whole  Oyelojpidia,  ot  which  they  formed  perhapa 
the  moat  Talaable  portion.  Ha  alao  wrote  hiqgmphies  ci  Newton 
and  HaUey  for  Kmgfat*a  BntiA  IFortkia,  vmrioQa  notaoea  of 
acicntific  men  for  the  Cattery  </  PoHraUSt  and  for  the  uncompleted 
Biograjf^ioBU  Didionmy  of  the  Uaeftal  iLnowledge  Society,  and  at 
leaat  aeven  articles  in  Smith's  Dieticmary  qf  Greek  euni  Sommm 
Biography. 

Some  0^  De  Honan*s  moat  interarting  and  osefal  minor  writings 
are  to.be  found  in  the  Com^niont  to  Uu  Sriliih  A iManaek^  to  which 
he  contribated  withont  fail  one  article  each  year  from  1831  np  to 
1857  inclosiTeL  In  theae  carefally  written  papers  he  treata  a  great 
Taiie^  Ot  topicB  relating  to  astronomy,  chronojosy,  decimal  coinafe, 
life-aaaoranca,  bibliogr^ihy,  and  the  history  ot  adeace.  Moat  of 
them  are  as  valnablc  now  as  when  written. 

Among  De  Moigan'a  niacellaneona  writings  may  be  mentioned 
his  Ea^natioti  ^  the  Onomonie  Prqjeeiion  <^  the  Sphert,  1836, 
infflsi4'"r  a  description  of  the  mapa  of  the  stan,  pubLiahed  by  the 
UaefolKnowledge  Society ;  his  Treatite  o»  the  OloUt,  Celestial 
and  Terrestrial,  1845;  and  hia  remarkable  Jtook  ef  Almuirtada^ 
(aecond  edition  1871),  which  contains  a  aeriea  of  85  almanacki^ 
so  arranged  with  indicca  of  reference,  that  the  almanack  for  any 
year,  whether  in  old  atyle  or  new,  from  any  epoch,  ancient  or 
modem,  up  to  2000  a.d.,  may  be  foond  withoot  difficolty,  maass 
being  added  for  verifying  the  almanack  and  also  for  diacovsting 
the  days  of  new  and  full  moon  from  *J00O  B.C.  np  to  2000  a.d.  M 
Morgan  exprvaaly  drawv  attcntioD  to  the  fact  that  the  plan  of  thia 
book  was  that  of  Francoeor  and  Foguson,  but  the  plan  waa 
developed  by  one  who  was  an  nnn  railed  maater  of  all  the  intrioaraes 
of  chronolo);r.  The  two  best  tables  of  lof^arithms,  the  small  five- 
figure  UUis'of  thi>  Useful  Knowledge  Society  (1830  and  1857),  and 
Sbroen'a  Seven  F:i^re<Table  (5th  id.  1865),  were  printed  under 
Do  Morgan's  snponntendettce.  Sereral  worka  edited  by  hiu  will 
be  found  mentioned  in  the  Brilxak  Musevm  Oataii^yue.  His 
numerous  anonymous  contribntiona  throogh  a  lone  sciiaa  of  yean 
to  the  Ath^'^ixunt  and  to  Aotes  and  Queries,  ana  hia  oecanoBal 
articles  in  the  y^rth  British  iimetc,  Maemillem's  Magaxima,  4c., 
miut  be  paMed  over  with  thia  bare  mention. 

Consiu.^Ie  labour  waa  spent  by  De  Morgan  vpon  the  ssbjaet 
of  dedmal  mor.'^T.  He  waa  a  grut  advoeata  of  the  poand  and 
mil  acheme.  His  evidence  on  thia  salgact  was  nqnt  by  the 
Royal  Commission,  and,  besides  constantly  aupuortaag  Uw  Decimal 
Aasociation  in  mriodical  puhLicationa,  ha  pnWiahad  savsral  sapsnto 
paaphleta  on  the  aabject 

One  marked  ehancur  of  De  Morgan  was  bis  iBtcnsa  aad  ysl 
reasonable  lore  of  books.  He  was  a  trao  biUiophil,  nd  lovad  Is 
■arrcxmd  him»elf.  as  far  as  his  raeaaa  allowed,  witfk  CBxkns  waA 
rare  hooka  He  revelled  in  all  the  myattrias  of  watermarkik  title 
pagea,  colophona,  catch-wonl%  and  the  Uki ;  ytt  hs  tnsted  Uhbo> 
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book  of  ft  byi^one  day  ii »  record  worthy  of  pratOTfttioii ; 

Hki  •  talaMopio  atv,  iti  obtenrity  may  itnder  it  QnaTailable  for 
■Mt-ompoaas^  hot  it  MfTM^  in  handa  which  know  how  to  nee  it, 
t»  dafinuiua  tha  plaoaa  of  more  importaiit  bodiea."  ffia  aridanoa 
^iiUi  /tiia  Boyal  Oonuniaiaii  on  tha  British  Mnaaam  in  I860, 
fOneatioBa  6704*-M18,*  ei81-«518,  and  a9M-««67).  ihoiild  ba 
■feadiad  by  aQ  who  wonld  comprehand  tha  prindplee  of  bibliography 
«r  tliaait  of  oonatmeting  a  cuakwoa,  hja  Tiawv  on  thalattarsamaot 
cenaa^NHidfng  with  thoaa  cairiaa  out  by  Paniad  in  the  SrUkk 
jftumei  CtUaloffut.  Anmpla  of  De  Morain'a  bibliogniphioal 
iHndqg  ieto  ba  found  in  hJa  aoeoont  of  ArUkmtUeaL  Bockt^fnm, 
A«  Inmmiion  ^  FrvMmg  a847),  and  finally  in  Ua  Budmi  <f 
iWotfoxM.  Tmslattarworkconaigtaofartiolfla  moat  of  which  ware 
«riginally  pabUahad  in  tha  Atkmtmm,  daaoriUng  tha  Tariooi 
•UampU  wfiioh  haira  been  made  to  inTant  a  parpetnal  Trirtiniu  to 
mpB»  tiM  oivela,  or  to  triiect  tha  anole ;  bat  Da  Ifoxain  took  tha 
apportonity  to  inuoda  meny  caiiona  hue  nthared  from  nia  axtenatra 
laadii^aotiiattha  .9im^  ai  reprinted  l>y  hia  widow  (187S),  witii 
anek  addlttwiel  matter  prepared  by  himaeli^  Inma  a  remarkibla 
yllectien  of  aeientific  mna.  Da  Morgan'a  oonaapondanoa  with  oon- 
tHiUMBaiy  ariantiflo  man  waa  rtaj  axtanaiTO  and  faQ  of  intereat 
It  remains  nnpnbUahed,  aa  doee  auo  a  lann  man  of  mathamatioal 
tracti  wUeh  &  prepand  for  tha  nae  of  Hs  atadantB,  treating  all 
parte  of  mathamatioal  adanoe,  and  embodying  eoma  of  tha  matter 
flfUalaetoiaa.-  I)a  Ifnra'a  Ubrary  waa  rainhaied  by  Lord  Ofw^ 
'        tad  pneeBtad  to  tha  nniTarrity  of  Iiondon. 


f^odi  the  aboire  gnnmumtloii  it  wfll  be  apiMrent  that  the 
CKtcDl  of  De  Moigan's  liteniy  and  aoientiflo. laboma  was 
•liofsllMr  sstiaoidiiiaiy ;  nor  was  qnaH^  sacrifioed  to 
^oantitj.  On  the  contrary  eyeiy  pnUication  was  finished 
with  rrtiama  oai«  and  accoraey,  and  no  writer  can  be  more 
mhkf  tRMtod  in  emy  thing  which  he  wrotei  It  is 
posi&to  that  his  oontinoal  eflforts  to  attain  completeneas 
and  abaohite  cotrectneas  iignred  his  Uteraiy  atyle,  which  is 
wanting  in  mce;  but  the  estimatioQ  in  which  his  books 
an  hild  k  ttown  by  the  fsot  thai  they  are  steadily  rising 
ia  Baikal  price.  Apa^t  from  hia  conspicnons  position  ss 
a  Iggieal  and  mathematical  disooTerer,  we  may  conclode  that 
hatcUy  any  man  of  aeienoe  in  recent  times  has  had  a  more 
entnaiTe,  (hon^  it  may  often  bean  nnfelt  inflnencci  iqpon 
the  prepesa  of  exact  and  aoand  knowled^^ 

De  Moi^m  has  left  no  published  indications  of  his 
epiniona  on  religions  questions,  in  re^ud  to  which  he  was 
extremely  reticent  Ho  seldom  or  nerer  entered  a  place  of 
weaihip^  and  declared  that  he  could  not  listen  tOa  sermon, 
a  cirenmstance  perhapa  dee  to  the  extremely  strict  religiour 
diadpline  mider  which  he  was  brought  np.  Nevertheless 
uere  is  reason  to  belieTe  that  he  was  of  a  deeply  r^jgious 
cispoaitaon.  Like  Faraday  and  Newton  he  entertained  a 
cicfident  belief  in  FroTidence,  f  ouided  not  on  any  tenaoos 
njsthod  of  inference,  bat  on  personal  feeling.  His  hope  of 
a  fotare  life  also  was  vivid  to  the  last 

Li  the  year  1866  a  life  as  yet  comparatively  free  from 
trouble  became  clouded  by  the  circomstances  which  led  him 
to  ebandoD  the  institution  so  long  the  scene  of  hie  labours. 
The  refuml  of  the  comicil  to  accept  the  recommendation  of 
the  senate,  that  they  should  appoint  an  eminent  Unitarian 
■inister  to  the  professorship  of  logic  and  mental  philoeophy, 
tented  all  De  Morgan's  sensitiveness  on  the  subject  of 
*wtwian  freedom ;  and,  though  his  feelings  were  doubtless 
■rreiBiie^  there  is  no  doubt  thut  gloom  was  thrown  over 
to  Hie,  intensified  in  1867  by  the  Ices  of  his  son  Qeorge 
^^Igbefl  De  Morgan,  a  young  man  of  the  highest  scientific 
pomise^  whose  name,  as  De  Morgan  expressly  wished,  will 
Mog  be  connected  with  the  London  Mathematical  Society, 
of  whidi  he  waa  obe  of  the  founders.  From  this  time  De 
^V|Hi  lapidly  fell    into  ill-health,  previously    almost 

_'le  a  aeliaa  of  Da  Morfan'ii  diaracter  it  ia*  impoaatUa  to  omit  a 
JiTlimiie  to  Ue  witty  cayiaga,  aooia  apadmena  of  which  are  praaarred 
■ttr  aedlac^a  moat  interaattng  ZKory  </ Aary  QriM  Bobmam  (1860), 
Jm  aha  oootaiDa  a  hnmonraa  aoooant  of  H.  0.  R  by  Da  Morgan. 
2  *>T  be  added  that  Da  MofiRBn  waa  a  great  reader  and  admirer 
J*  MHaa;  ha  waa  alao  fond  of  miuic,  and  a  fair  parforaiar  on  tha 


unknown  to  him,  ^>ing  on  the  XSth  Maich  1871.  An 
interesting  and  truthful  sketch  of  his  life  will  be  found  in 
the  MotUhlp  JSTatUm  cf  the  Baptd  AMrommieal  Soeutp,  for 
the  9th  Febnmiy  1872,  toL  zxii  p.  112,  written  by  Mr 
Ba^yard,  who  aays,  "He  waa  the  kindlieet,  aa  well  as  the 
moat  learned  of  men — benignant'  to  every  one  who 
approached  him,  never  forgetting  the  claims  which  weak- 
ness has  on  strength."  (w.  &  j.) 

DEMOSTHENES  waa  bom  in  384  B.a     His  father, 
who  bore  the  same  name,  was  an  AtJinwian  dtizen  belong- 
ing to  the  dome  of  Peania.    His  mother,  Cleobule,  waa 
the  dauj^ter  of  Gylon,  a  dtixen  who  had  been  active  in 
procuring  the  protection  of  the  kiuAs  of  Bosporus  for  the 
Athenian  colony  of  Nymphieon  in  tLe  Crimea,  and  whoae 
wife  was  a  native  of  that  region.    On  these  grounds  the  ~^.   y^ 
adveanariea  of  Demosthenes,  in  after^ys,  used  abeurdly  to 
taunt  him  with  a  traitorous  or  barbarian  ancestry.    The 
boy  had  a  bitter  foretaste  of  life.    He  waa  seven  yean  old 
when  his  father  died,  leaving  property  (in  a  manufsctoiy 
of  awords,  and  another  of  n^iolsteiy)  worth  about  X3600, 
which,  inveated  as  it  seems  to  have  been  (20  per  cent  waa 
not  thought  exorbitant),  would  have  yielded  rather  mora 
than  X600  a  year.    £300  ayear  ww  a  very  comfortaUa 
income  at  Athens,  and  it  waa  possible  to  live  decently  on 
a  tenth  of  it    Kioias,  a  very  rich  man,  had  proper^ 
equivalent,  probably,  to  not  more  than  £4000  a  year. 
Deoioethenea  was  born,  then,  to  a  handsome,  though  not 
a  great  fortune.    But  his  guardians — two  nephewis  of  his 
father,  AfAiobas  and  Demophon,  and  one  Therippides — 
abused  their  trust,  and  handed  over  to  Demosthenes,  when 
he  came  of  age^  rather  less  than  one^evenUi  of  hia 
patrimony,    perhapa   between   £00  and   £60   a  year. 
Demosthenes,  after  atodying  with  Iseus— then  the  sreat 
master  of  forensic  eloquence  and  of  Attic  law,  eepedalhr  in 
will  cases  ^ — brou^  an  action  against  Aphobus,  and  gsmed 
a  verdict  for  about  £2400.    But  it  doee  not  appear  that  ho 
got  the  money;  and,  after  some  more  fruitless  proceedings 
against  Onetor,  the  brother-in-law  of  Aphobus,  tiie  matter 
was  dropped, — ^not,  however,  before   his  rdatives   had 
managed  to  throw  a  public  burden  (the  equipment  of  a 
ship  (2  war)  on  their  late  ward,  whereby  his  resources  were  Prof  aa- 
yet  further  straitened.    He  now  becune  a  professional  "lonai^ 
writer  of  speeches  or  pleas  for  the  kw-courts,  sometimes  u^ Jiaw^'^ 
speaking  himself.     Biographers  have  delighted  to  relate  courts, 
how  painfully   Demosthenes  made  himself  a   tolerable 
speaker, — how,  with  pebbles  in  his  mouth,  he  tried  his 
lungs  against  the  waves,  how  he  declaimed  as  he  ran  up 
hill,  how  he  shut  himself  up  in  a  cell,  having  first  guarded 
hiinself  against  a  longing  for  the  haunts  of  men  by  shaving 
one  side  of  his  head,  how  he  wrote  out  Thucydides  eight 
times,  how  he  was  derided  by  the  Assembly  and  encouraged 
by  a  judi^^lous  actor  who  met  him  moping  about  the  Peirsus. 
He  certainly  seems  to  have  been  the  reverse  of  athletic 
(the  stalwart  .fischines  upbraids  him  with  nev3r  having 
been  a  sportsman),  and  he  probably  had  some  sort  of  defect  )[]^^/^ 
or  impediment  in  his  speech  as  a  boy.    Perhaps  the  most  later 
interesting  fact  about  his  work  for  the  law-courts  is  that  yeara. 
he  seems  to  have  continusd  it,  in  some  measure,  through 
the  most  exciting  parts  of  his  great  political  career.    *&% 
speech  for  Phormio  bebngs  to  the  same  year  as  the  plea 
for  Megalopolis.    The  speech  for  Boeotus  "  Concerning  the 
Name  "  comes  between  the  First  Philippic  and  the  First 
Olynthiaa    The  speecb^against  Pantaenetus  comee  between 
the  speech  **  On  the  Peace  "  and  the  Second  Philippic. 

*  In  JebVt  AUie  Oraion/nm  Antiphom  to  Immt,  Tot  IL  p.  S«7/, 
tha. traditions  of  thi  reUtlni  betwetn  Demotthtnw  and  iMias  an  tz- 
amined  in  detail.  It  ia  thara  chown  that  tha  interoourM  of  tha  man 
can  acaroalj  ha?»  basa  althtr  intimata  or  prolongad,  bat  that 
Damoathanaa  nndoubtadly  laaniad*  from  Imios  tha  art  af  grapphag 
with  a  foranidc  advanaiy  in  doM  and  ftrenuoaa  argumrnt. 
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The  political  career  of  DemosiheneSy  from  hia  ilni  direct 
contact  with  pablic  afiaire  in  355  &a  to  bis  death  in  322, 
has  an  essential  nnity.  It  ia  the  assertion,  in  saccesaiye 
fonos  adapted  to  aocceaaive  moments,  of  unchanging  prin- 
ciples. Externally,  it  is  divided  into  the  chapter  which 
precedes  and  the  chapter  which  follows  Chaeronea.  Bat 
its  inner  meaning,  the  secret  of  its  indomitable  Tigonr,  the 
law  which  harmonizes  its  apparent  contrasts,  cannot  be 
nnderstood  unless  it  is  regarded  as  a  whole.  Still  less  can 
it  be  appreciated  in  all  its  large  wisdom  and  sustained 
aelf-mastery  if  it  is  viewed  merely  as  a  duel  between  the 
ablest  champion  and  the  craftiest  enemy  of  Greek  freedom. 
The  tune  indeed  came  when  Demosthenes  and  Philip 
stood  face  to  face  as  representative  antagonists  in  a 
mortal  conflict  Bat,  for  Demosthenes,  the  special  peril 
represented  by  Philip,  the  peril  of  subjugation  to  Maoedon, 
was  merely  a  disastrous  accident  Philip  happened  to 
become  the  most  prominent  and  most  formidable  type  of  a 
danger  which  was  already  threatening  Greece  before  hie 
baleful  star  arose.  As  Demosthenes  said  to  the  Athenians, 
if  the  ^lacedonian  had  not  existed,  they  would  have  made 
onother  Philip  for  themselves.  UntU  Athens  recovered 
something  of  its  old  spirit,  there  must  ever  be  a  great 
standing  danger,  not  for  Athens  only,  but  for  Greece, — ^the 
danger  that  sooner  or  later,  in  some  shape,  from  some 
quarter — ^no  man  could  foretell  the  hour,  the  manner,  or 
the  source — ^barbarian  violence  would  break  up  the  gracious 
and  undefiled  tradition  of  separate  Hellenic  life. 

What  is  the  true  relation  of  Athens  to  Greece  t  The 
answer  which  he  gave  to  this  question  is  the  key  to  the  life 
of  Demosthenes.  Athens,  so  Demosthenes  held,  is  the 
uataral  head  of  Greece.  Not,  however,  as  an  empress 
holding  subject  or  subordinate  cities  in  a  dependence  more 
or  less  compulsory.  Rather  as  that  city  which  most  nobly 
expresses  the  noblest  attributes  of  Greek  political  existence, 
and  which,  by  her  pre-eminent  gifts  both  of  intellect  and 
of  moral  insight,  is  primarily  resplmsible,  everywhere  and 
always,  for  the  maintenance  of  those  attributes  in  their 
integrity.  Wherever  the  cry  of  the  oppressed  goes  up  from 
Qnek  agaioet  Greek,  it  is  the  voice  of  Athens  which 
should  first  remind  the  oppressor  that  Hellene  diffeis  from 
barbarian  in  postponing  the  use  of  force  to  the  persuasions 
of  equal  law.  ^^llerever  a  barbarian  hand  offers  wrong  to 
any  city  of  the  Hellenic  sisterhood,  it  is  the  arm  of  Athens 
which  should  first  be  stretched  forth  in  the  holy  strength 
of  Apollo  the  Averter.  Wherever  among  her  own  children 
the  ancient  luyalty  is  yielding  to  love  of  pleasure  or  of  base 
gain,  there,  above  all,  it  is  the  duty  of  Athens  to  see  that 
the  central  hearth  of  Hellas  is  kept  pure.  Athens  must 
sever  again  seek  **  empire  "  in  the  sense  which  became 
odious  under  the  influence  of  Cleon  and  Hyperbolas, — 
when,  to  use  the  image  of  Aristophanes,  the  allies  were  as 
Babylonian  blaves  grinding  in  the  Athenian  mill.  Athens 
must  never  (Hirmit,  if  she  can  help  it,  the  re-establishment 
of  such  a  domination  as  Sparta  exercised  in  Greece  from  the 
battle  of  iEgospotami  to  the  battle  of  Leuctra.  Athens 
must  aim  at  leading  a  free  confederacy,  of  which  the 
members  shall  be  bound  to  her  by  their  own  truest 
in:eie8ta.  Athens  must  seek  to  deserve  the  confidence  of 
all  Greeks  alike. 

aIq  ^"^^'  ^°  ^^®  ^^^^^  ^^  Demosthenes,  was  the  part  which 

ru.  Athens  must  perform  if  Greece  was  to  be  safe.     But 

reforms  must  he  effected  before  Athens  could  be  capable  of 
such  a  |)art  The  c\ih  to  be  cured  were  different  phases 
of  one  mabdy.  Athens  had  long  been  suffering  from  the 
Jirufound  decay  of  public  spirit  It  was  of  the  essence  of 
a  Greek  commonwealth  that  the  dtixen,  while  perfectly  free 
in  his  social  life,  should  constantly  set  his  duty  to  the  city 
above  private  interests.  It  the  state  needs  his  service  in 
war,  he  must  not  hire  an  Inferior  anbstitute  to  do  the  work. 


If  the  state  requires  funds,  ho  must  not  grudge  the  mooej 
which  in  quiet  times  might  have  been  spent  on  the  theatre 
or  the  banquet  He  must  ever  remember  that,  in  the 
phrase  of  Sophocles,  the  state  is  the  ship  that  bean  iu 
safe.  It  does  not  profit  the  passenger  that  his  cabia  ii 
comfortable  if  the  ship  is  going  down. 

Since  the  early  years  of  Uie  Peloponnesian  war,  tha 
aeparation  of  Athenian  society  from  the  state  had  beeb 
growing  more  and  more  marked.  The  old  type  of  the 
eminent  citizen,  who  was  at  once  statesman  and  genera],  bad 
become  almost  extinct  Politics  were  now  managed  bj  s 
small  circle  of  politicians.  Wars  were  oondocted  by  pro- 
fesabnd  aoldisrs  whose  troops  were  chiefly  mercenaries^ 
and  who  were  usually  regarded  by  the  politicians  either  as 
instruments  or  as  enemiea  The  mass  of  the  dtiaena  took 
no  active  interest  in  public  affairs.  But,  though  indifferent 
to  principles,  they  had  quickly  sensitive  partialitiea  for 
men,  and  it  was  necessary  to  keep  them  in  good  hnmonr. 
Pericles  had  introduced  the  practice  of  giving  a  small 
bounty  from  the  Treasury  to  the  poorer  dtiaens,  for  the 
purpose  of  enabling  them  to  attend  the  theatre  at  the  great 
festivals, — ^in  other  words,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  theaa 
under  the  concentrated  influence  of  the  best  Attic  coltiinL 
A  provision  eminently  wise  for  the  age  of  Peridaa  easily 
be^me  a  mischief  when  the  once  honourable  name  A 
"demagogue''  began  to  mean  a  flatterar  of  the  mofai  Before 
the  end  of  the  Peloponnesian  War  the  featival-monej 
(*'  theoricon  ")  was  abolished.  A  few  years  after  the  nstora- 
tion  of  the  democracy  it  was  again  introduced.  But  Qtatfl 
354  B.a  it  had  never  been  more  than  a  gratuity,  of  whidi  the 
payment  depended  on  the  Treasury  having  a  sarphas.  It  hod 
never  been  treated  as  an  annual  charge  on  the  revenue^  or 
guaranteed  to  the  citizens  as  a  dividend  which^  th^  eonld 
claim  by  constitutional  right  In  354  B.b.  Eabolns 
became  steward  of  the  Treasury.  He  was  aa  oblo  nun, 
with  a  special  talent  for  finance,  free  from  all  talAt  of 
personal  corruption,  and  sincerely  solidtous  for  the  hoooor 
of  Athens,  but  enslaved  to  popularity,  and  without  pcin- 
dples  of  poli^.  He  sought  to  manage  the  citizens  by 
humouring  to  the  top  of  its  bent  their  disincnnattan  for 
peisonal  aacrifice,  and  their  preference  for  public  show  to 
public  strength.  More  than  any  other  one  man.  Enbalos 
represents  that  new,  easy-goings  improvident  Athens  in 
which  the  vigilant  civic  spirit  was  dead.  His  first 
measure  was  to  make  the  festival-money  a  permanent  item 
in  the  budget  Thenceforth  this  bounty  waa  in  reoli^ 
very  much  what  Demades  afterwards  called  it, — the 
cement  (koAXa)  of  the  democracy. 

T^sars  before  the  danger  from  Macedoo  was  vgent, 
Demosthenes  had  begun  the  work  of  his  life, — the  effort  to 
lift  the  spirit  of  Athens,  to  revive  the  old  dvic  loyalty,  to 
rouse  the  dty  into  taking  that  place  and  performing  that 
part  which  her  own  welfare  as  well  as  the  nfety  of  Greece 
prescribed.  His  formally  political  speeches  most  never  be 
considered  apart  from  hiis  forensic  speeches  in  paUic 
causes.  The  Atheni|in  procedure  against  the  proposer  of 
an  unconstitutional  law — t.e.,  of  a  law  ineompatibls  with 
existing  laws — had  a  direct  tendency  to  make  the  kw-ooiut^ 
in  such  cases,  a  political  arena.  The  same  tendency  was 
indirectly  exerted  by  the  tolerance  of  Athenian,  joriea  (in 
the  absence  of  a  presiding  expert  like  a  judge)  for  irrelevant 
matter,  since  it  was  usually  easy  for  a  apeaker  to  make 
capital  out  of  the  adversary's  pditical  antecedents.  Bnt 
the  forensic  speeches  of  Demoethenes  for  puUio  cooses  ore 
not  only  pol  itical  in  this  general  sense.  They  are  documents^ 
as  indispensable  as  the  Olynthiacs  or  Philippics,  for  his  own 
political  career.  Only  by  taking  them  along  with  the 
formally  political  speeches,  and  r^arding  the  iniole  as  cos 
unbroken  series,  can  we  see  dearly  the  fuH  soope  of  the 
task  which  he  set  before  him,— « task  in  which  his  long 
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to  Philip  wtB  0DI7  the  most  dramaiio  incident, 
ftnd  in  wkich  hia  real  achierement  is  not  to  be  measured 
I J  the  crent  of  Chaeronea. 

A  forensic  speech,  composed  for  a. public  canse,  opens 
die  political  career  of  Demosthenes  with  a  protest  against 
a  signal  abase.  In  S65  &o..  at  the  age  of  twenty-nine,  he 
wrote  the  speech  *'  Against  Androtion."  This  combats  on 
legal  gronnids  a  proposal  that  the  •out-going  Senate 
ahoold  receive  the  honour  of  a  golden  crown.  In  its  larger 
SHspect,  it  is  a  denunciation  of  the  corrupt  system  which  £at 
Soiato  represented,  and  especially  ol  iJie  manner  in  which 
the  Treasnry  had  been  administered  by  Aristophon.  In 
394  B.a  Demosthenes  composed  and  spoke  the  oration 
*' Against  Leptines,"  who  had  effected  a  slender  saving  for 
the  state  by  the  expedient  of  revoking  those  hereditary 
exemptions  from  taxation  which  had  at  various  times  been 
confemd  in  recognition  of  distinguished  merit  The 
descendants  of  Harmodius  and  Aristogeiton  alone  'nad  1>een 
excepted  from  the  operation  of  the  law.  This  was  the  first 
time  that  the  voice  of  Demosthenes  himself  had  been  heard 
on  the  public  concerns  of  Athens,  and  the  ntterauce  was  a 
worthy  prelude  to  the  career  of  a  statesman.  He  answers 
the  advocates  of  the  retrenchment  by  pointing  out  that  the 
imblie  Interest  will  not  nltimately  be  served  by  a  wholesale 
violation  of  the  public  faith.  In  the  same  year  he  delivered 
liis  first  strictly  political  speech.  The  Athenians,  irritated 
by  the  support  which  Artaxerxes  had  lately  given  to  the 
revolt  ol  weir  allies,  and  excited  by  rumours  of  his  hostile 
pr^arations,  were  feverishly  eager  for  a  war  with  Persia. 
bsmoethsDea  urges  that  such  an  enterprise  would  at  present 
be  naale«  ;  that  it  would  iaU  to  unite  Greece ;  that  the 
energiee  of  the  city  should  be  reserved  for  a  real  emergency ; 
bet  that^  before  the  city  can  successfully  cope  wiUi  any 
war,  there  must  be  a  better  organization  of  resources,  and, 
fint  of  all,  a  reform  of  the  navy.  The  scheme  of  naval 
reform  ^hich  he  propounds  has  characteristic  exactness  of 
detaiL  W^  see  how  closely  he  has  thought  out  the  ques- 
tion. The  same  practical  and  luminous  precision  is  a 
striking  trait  in  every  speech  of  Demosthenes  which  recom- 
mends a  course  of  action. 

Two  years  later  he  is  found  dealing  with  a  more  definite 
question  of  foreign    policy.     Sparta,    favoured    by  the 
depreasion  of  Thebes  in  the  Phocian  war,  was  threatening 
H^^poliSk     Both  Sparta  and  Megalopolis  sent  embassies 
to  Athens.     Demoethenes  supported    ^le^opolls.     The 
nin  of  Megalopolis  would  mean,  he  argued,  the  return  of 
Spartan  domination  in  the  Peloponnesus.     Athenians  must 
not  favour  the  tyranny  of  any  one  city.     They  must  respect 
the  rights  of  aU  tha  cities,  and  thus  promote  unity  based 
on  mntnal  confidence.     In  the  same  year  Demosthenes 
wrote  the  speech  "  Against  Timocrates,*'  to  be  spoken  by 
the  aame  Diodorus  who  had  before  prosecuted  Androtion, 
and  who  now  combated  an  attempt  to  screen  Androtion  and 
oUien  from  the  penalties  of  embezzlement     The  speech 
**  Against  Aristocrates,''  also  of   352   B.O.,  reproves  that 
lonun  policy  of  feeble  makeshifts  which  was  now  popular 
al   Athena.      The    Athenian    tenure   of    the    Thracian 
CflMiBODese  partly  depended  for  its  security  on  the  good- 
will of  the  Thracian  prince  Cersobleptes.     Charidemus,  a 
adUisr  of  fortune  who  had  already  played  Athens  false, 
waa  now  the  brother-in-law  and  the  favourite  of  Cerso- 
bleptesi    Aristocrates  proposed  that  the  person  of  Chari- 
dsmns  ahoold  be  invested  with  a  special  sanctity,  by  the 
coaetment  that  whoever  attempted  his  life  should  be  an 
entlaw    from    all   dominions  of    Athens.     Demosthenes 
points  oat  that  anch  adulation  is  as  futile  as  it  is  fulsome. 
Athens  can  aecoie  the  permanence  of  her  foreign  possessions 
cnly  in  cne  way — ^by  being  strong  enough  to  hold  theuL 

Tbna,  between  355  and  352,  Demoatheoea  had  laid  down 
fi»  main  linea  of  his  policy.    Domestio  administratioa 


must  be  purified.  Statesmen  must  be  made  to  feel  that 
they  are  responsible  to  the.  stete.  They  must  not  be 
allowed  to  anticipate  judgment  on  their  deserto  by  voting 
each  other  golden  crowns.  They  must  not  think  to  screen 
misappropriation  of  public  money  by  getting  partisans  to 
pass  new  laws  al>out  stete-debtors.  Foreign  policy  must 
be  guided  by  a  larger  and  more  provident  conception  of 
Athenian  interests.  When  public  excitement  demands  a 
foreign  war,  Athens  must  not  rush  into  it  without  asking 
whe^er  it  is  necessary,  whether  it  will  havo  Greek  support, 
and  whether  she  herself  is  ready  for  it  When  a  strong 
Qreek  city  threatens  a  weak  one,  and  seeks  to  purchase 
Athenian  connivance  with  the  bribe  of  a  border-town, 
Athens  must  remember  that  duty  and  prudence  alike 
command  her  to  respect  the  independence  of  all  Qrecks. 
When  it  ii  proposed,  by  way  of  insurance  un  Athenian 
possessions  abroad,  to  flatter  the  favourite  of  a  doubtful 
ally,  Athens*  must  remember  that  such  devices  will  not 
avail  a  power  winch  has  no  army  except  on  paper,  and  no 
ships  fit  to  leave  their  moorings. 

But  the  time  had  gone  by  when  Athenians  could  have 
tranquil  leisure  for  domestic  reform.  A  danger,  calling  for 
prompt  action,  had  at  last  come  very  near.  For  six  years 
Athens  had  been  at  war  with  Philip  on  account  of  his 
seizure  of  Amphipolis.  Meanwhile  he  had  destroyed 
Potid«>a  and  founded  PhilippL  On  the  Thracian  coasts 
he  had  become  master  of  Abdera  and  Maronea.  On  the 
Thessalian  coast  he  had  acquired  Methone.  In  a  second 
invasion  of  Thessaly,  he  had  overthrown  the  Phocians  under 
Onomarchus,  and  had  advanced  to  Thermopylae,  to  find 
the  gates  of  Greece  closed  against  him  by  an  Athenian 
force.  He  had  then  marched  to  Herseon  on  the  Propontis, 
and  had  dicteted  a  peace  to  Cersobleptes.  He  had  formed 
an  alliance  with  Cardia,  Perinthus,  and  Byzantium. 
Lastly,  he  had  begun  to  show  designs  on  the  great  Con- 
federacy of  OlynUius,  the  more  warlike  Miletus  of  the 
North.  The  First  Philippic  of  Demosthenes  was  spoken 
in  351  B.C.  The  Third  PhUippic— the  latest  of  the  extant 
political  speeches — was  spoken  in  341  B.a  Between 
these  he  delivered  eight  political  orations,  of  which  seven 
are  directly  concerned  with  Philip.  The  whole  series  falls 
into  two  great  divisions.  The  first  division  comprises  those 
speeches  which  were  spoken  against  Philip  while  he  was 
still  a  foreign  power  threatening  Greece  from  without 
Such  are  the  First  Philippic  and  the  three  -orations  for 
Olynthus.  The  second  division  comprises  the  speeches 
spoken  against  Philip  when,  by  admission  to  the  Amphio- 
tyonic  Council,  he  had  now  won  hi^  way  within  the  circle 
of  the  Greek  stetes,  and  when  the  issue  was  no  longer 
between  Greece  and  Macedonia,  but  between  the  Greek 
and  Macedonian  parties  in  Greece.  Such  are  the  speech 
"On  the  Peace,"  the  speech  "On  the  Embassy,"*  the 
speech  "On  the  Chersonese,"  the  Second  and  Third 
Philippics. 

The  First  Philippic,  spoken  early  in  351  B.a,  was  no 
sudden  note  of  alarm  drawing  attention  to  an  unnoticed 
peril.  On  the  contrary,  the  Assembly  wis  weary  of  the 
subject  For  six  years  the  war  with  Philip  had  been  a 
theme  of  barren  talk.  Demosthenes  urges  that  it  is  time 
to  do  something,  and  to  do  it  with  a  plan.  Athens  fighting 
Philip  has  fared,  he  says,  like  an  amateur  boxer  opposed 
to  a  skill  ed  pugilist  The  helpless  hands  have  only  followed 
blows  which  a  trained  eye  should  have  teught  them  to 
parry.  An  Athenian  force  must  be  stetioned  in  the  north, 
at  Lemnos  or  Thasos.  Of  2000  infantry  and  200  cavalry 
at  least  one  quarter  must  be  Athenian  citizens  capable  of 
directing  the  mercenaries. 

Later  in  the  same  year  Demoethenes  did  another  service 
to  the  cause  of  national  freedom.  Bhodes,,  severed  by  ite 
own  act  from  the  Athenian  Confederacj«  had  sinoe  355 
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bMft^iiiully  tabjeet  to  Mtnsolas,  prioee  {owacmp)  of 
Oftriiy  himtelf  a  tributary  of  Persia.  Mansolos  died  in 
361,  and  wai  succeeded  by  his  widow  Artemisia.  The 
damoeratie  party  in  Rhodes  now  appealed  to  Athens  for 
■lielp  in  throwing  off  the  Carian  yoke.  Demosthenes  sup- 
^rted  their  application.  No  act  of  his.  life  was  a  truer 
proof  of  statesmanship.  He  failed.  But  at  least  he  had 
ooce  more  warned  Athens  that  the  cause  of  political  freedom 
was  aTerywhere  her  own,  and  that,  wherever  that  cause 
was  forsaken,  there  a  new  danger  was  created  both  for 
'Athens  and  for  Greece. 

Next  year  an  Athenian  force  under  Phocion  was  sent  to 
Eubcea,  in  support  of  Plutarchus,  tyrant  of  Eretrid,  against 
the  faction  of  Clitarchus.  Demosthenes  protested  against 
spending  strength,  needed  for  greater  objects,  on  the  local 
quarrels  of  a  despot  Phocion  won  a  victory  at  Tamynse. 
But  the  **  inglorious  and  costly  war  "  entailed  an  outlay  of 
more  than  £12,000  on  the  ransom  of  captives  alone,  and 
ended  in  the  total  destruction  of  Athenian  influence 
ithroughout  Euboea.  That  island  was  now  left  an  open 
field  for  the  intrigues  of  Philip.  Worst  of  all,  the  party 
of  Eubulus  not  o^y  defeated  a  proposal,  arising  from  this 
campaign,  for  applying  the  festival-money  to  the  war-fund, 
but  actually  carried  a  law  making  it  high  treason  to  renew 
the  proposal.  The  amusement  of  the  citizens  was  thus 
officially  declared  to  be  more  important  than  the  protec- 
tion of  their  properties  or  lives,  and  the  expression  of  a 
different  opinion  was  henceforth  to  be  a  crime.  The 
degree  to  which  political  enmity  was  exasperated  by  the 
Eubcssn  war  may  be  judged  from  the  incident  of  MidJas, 
an  adherent  of  Eubulus,  and  a  type  of  that  opulent 
rowdyism  which  shows  how  curiously  loose  the  hold  of  the 
•tate  had  now  become  on  men  who  were  not  restrained  by 
regard  for  their  purses  or  their  characters.  Demosthenes 
was  choragus  of  his  tribe,  and  was  wearing  the  robe  of 
that  eacred  office  at  the  great  festival  in  the  theatre  of 
Dionysus,  when  Midias  struck  him  on  the  face.  The 
•lEsir  was  eventually  compromised.  The  speech  written 
tj  Demosthenes  for  the  trial  was  neither  spoken  nor  com- 
pleted, and  remains^  as  few  will  regret,  a  sketch. 

It  was  now  three  years  since,  in  352,  the  Olynthians  bad 
lent  an  embassy  to  Athens,  and  had  made  peace  with  their 
only  sure  ally.  In  350  a  second  Olynthian  embassy  bad 
aough^  and  obtained  Athenian  help.  The  hour  of  Olynthus 
had  indeed'  come.  In  349  Philip  opened  war  against  the 
Chalcidic  towns  of  the  Oljmthian  League.  The  First  and 
Second  Oljmthiacs  of  Demosthenes  were  spoken  in  that 
year.  "  Better  now  than  later,"  is  the  thought  of  the 
First  Olynthiac  '*  The  fight  must  come.  Better  that  it 
should  be  fought  in  Macedonia  than  in  Attica.  Everything 
favours  us  now.  Send  one  force  to  defend  Olynthus,  and 
anokher  to  attack  Philip."  The  Second  Olynthiac  argues 
that  Philip's  strength  is  overrated.  "  He  is  weak  in  so  far 
as  he  is  selfish  and  unjust  He  is  strong  only  because  he 
is  energetic.  Let  us  be  energetic  too,  and  our  just  cause 
will  prevail  "  The  Third  Olynthiac— epoken  in  348— 
carries  us  into  the  midst  of  action.  It  deals  with  practical 
details.  The  festival- fund 'must  be  used  for  the  war.  The 
citizens  must  serve  in  person.  A  few  months  later, 
Oljmthus  and  the  thirty-two  towns  of  the  Confederacy  were 
swept  from  the  earth.  Men  could  walle  over  their  sites, 
Demosthenes  said  seven  years  afterwards,  without  knowing 
that  such  cities  had  existed.  It  was  now  certain  that  Philip 
could  not  bo  stopped  outside  of  Greece.  The  question  was, 
What  point  within  Greece  shall  he  be  allowed  to  reach  t 

EubaluA  and  hi.n  party,  with  that  versatility  which  is  the 
privilege  of  political  vagueness,  now  began  to  call  for  a  con- 
gress of  the  allien  to  consider  the  common  danger.  They 
found  a  brilliant  interpreter  in  iEschioes,  who,  after  having 
bten  a  tra;;ic  actor  ar.d  a  clerk  to  the  assembly,  bad  entered 


political  life  with  the  adranteges  of  a  ftplendid  gift  lui 
eloquence,  a  fine  presence,  a  happy  addre^  a  ready  wit^ 
and  a  facile  conscience.  While  Lis  oppo^enu  had  thua 
suddenly  become  warlike,  Demosthenes  had  become  pacifi<v 
He  saw  that  Athens  must  have  time  to  collect  atrei*gth» 
Nothing  could  be  gained,  meanwhilo,  by  going  on  nilh 
the  war.  Macedonian  sympathizers  at  Athens,  of  whom 
Philocrates  was  the  chief,  also  favoured  peace.  Eleven 
envoys,  including  Philocrates,  iF^ichines,  and  Dcmoatliencs, 
were  sent  to  Philip  in  February,  346  B.  a  After  a  debate 
at  Athens,  |)eace  was  concluded  with  Philip  in  ApriL 
Philip  on  the  one  hand,  Athens  and  her  allies  on  the  other, 
wei]p  to  keep  what  they  respectively  held  at  the  time  when 
the  peace  was  ratified.  But  here  the  Athenians  mads  a 
fatal  error.  Philip  was  bent  on  keeping  the  door  of  Greect 
open.  Demosthenes  Vas  bent  on  shutting  it  against  him. 
Philip  was  now  at  war  with  the  people  of  Halusin  Thessaly. 
Thebes  had  for  ten  years  been  at  war  with  Phocia  Hera 
were  two  distinct  chances  for  Philip's  armed  interventina 
in  Greece.  But  if  the  Halians  and  the  Phociana  wera 
included  in  the  peace,  Philip  could  not  bear  arms  againsi 
them  without  yiolating  the  peace.  Accordingly  PhiUp  in* 
sisted  that  they  ihoidd  not  be  included.  Demosthenea 
insisted  that  they  ahould  be  included.  They  were  not 
included.  The  result  followed  speedily.  The  uune  envoyv 
were  sent  a  second  time  to  Philip  for  the  purpose  of 
receiving  his  oaths  in  ratification  of  the  peace.  It  waa 
late  in  June  before  he  returned  from  Thrace  to  Pella — ^thna 
gaining,  under  the  terms,  all  the  towns  that  he  had  takfli 
meanwhile.  He  next  took  the  envoys  ^ith  him  throngh 
Thessaly  to  ThermopylsB.  There — at  the  invitation  ol 
Thessalians  and  Thebans — he  intervened  in  the  Phocian 
war.  PhaU»cus  surrendered.  Phods  was  crushed.  Philip 
took  its  plare  in  the  Amphictyonic  Council,  and  was  thnt 
estabb'shed  as  a  Greek  power  in  the  Tery  centre^  at  Hm 
sacred  hearth,  of  Greece.  The  right  of  precedence  in  eon* 
sultation  of  the  oracle  (irpo/iorrcia)  was  tranilerred  from 
Athens  to  Philip.  While  indignant  Athenians  were 
clamouring  for  the  revocation  of  the  peaoe^  Demosthenea 
upheld  it  It  ought  never  to  have  been  made  on  anch 
tenna,  he  said.  But,  having  been  made,  it  had  bett^  ba 
kept  "  If  we  went  to  war  now,  where  should  we  find 
allies  f  And  after  losing  Oropus,  Amphipolii^  Oudi% 
Chios,  Cos,  Rhodes,  Byzantium,  shall  we  fight  abont  tba 
shadow  of  Delphi  1 " 

During  the  eight  years  between  the  jieaee  of  Fhilocratea 
and  the  battie  of  Cheronea,  the  authonty  of  Demosthenea 
itteadily  grew,  until  it  became  first  predominant  and  thai 
paramount  He  had,  indeed,  a  melancholy  advantage 
Each  year  his  argument  was  more  and  more '  cogently 
enforced  by  the  logic  of  facts.  In  344  he  rimted  the 
Peloponnesus  for  the  purpose  6f  counteracting  Macedoniaa 
intrigue.  Mistrust,  he  told  the  Peloponnesian  dties,  is  the 
safeguard  of  free  communities  against  tjrranta.  Philip 
lod^  a  formal  complaint  at  Athens.  Here,  as  elsewhere^ 
the  future  master  of  Greece  reminds  us  of  Napolson  on  tha 
eve  of  the  First  Empire.  He  has  the  same  imperturbaUa 
and  persuasive  effrontery  in  protesting  that  he  is  doing  one 
thing  at  the  moment  when  his  energies  are  concentrated  on 
doing  the  opposite.  Demonthenes  replied  in  the  Seeond 
Philippic,  "  If,"  he  said,  "  Philip  is  the  friend  of  Greece, 
wo  are  doing  wrong.  If  he  is  the  enemy  of  Greece,  we  are 
doing  right  Which  is  he  1  I  hold  him  to  be  our  enemy, 
because  everything  that  he  has  hitherto  done  has  benefited 
himself  and  hurt  us."  The  prosecution  of  .£schinei  for 
malversation  on  the  embassy,  which  was  brought  to  an 
issue  in  the  following  year,  marks  the  moral  strength  of 
the  position  now  held  by  Demosthenes.  When  the  gravity 
of  the  charge  and  the  complexity  of  the  evidence  are  ooa* 
sidered,  the  acquittal  of  iEschines  by  a  nanow  BMgoq|f 
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most  be  deemed  his  eondemnation.     The  ipeech  **  On  the 

**  Afimin  ol  the  Gbenoneee,"  and  the  Thizd  Philippic,  were 

the  crowning  efforts  of  Demoetheaea.     Spoken  in  the  same 

year,  341  B.a,  and  within  a  short  space  of  each  other,  thej 

most  be  taken  together.    The  speech  **  On  the  Affairs  of 

the  CherMmeae "  regards  the  situation  chieflj  from  an 

Athttiian  point  of  yiew.     '*  If  the  peace  means/'  argnes 

DcBostheneSy  **  that  Philip  can  seize  with  imponity  one 

Athwiian  poeaeaaion  after  another,  bat  that  Athenians  shall 

Mi  on  their  peril  touch  aught  that  belongs  to  Phib'p, 

where  is  the  line  to  be  drawn  t    We  shall  go  to  war,  I  am 

told,  when  it  is  neoessaiy.     If  the  necessity  has  not  come 

jH,  when  wiU  it  eome  t "    The  Third  Philippic  surveys  a 

wider  horixon.    It  ascends  from  the  Athenian  to  the 

Hdlenio  Tiew.     Philip  has  annihilated  Olynthus  and  the 

Chalcidic  towns.   He  has  ruined  Phods.    He  has  frightened 

Thebes.    He  has  divided  Thessaly.    Eubosa  and  the  Pelo- 

ponnasos  are  hia.     His  power  stretches  from  the  Adriatic 

to  tka  HaOeipont    Where  shall  be  the  endt    Athens 

is  the  last  hope  of  Qreeee.     And,  in  this  final  crisis, 

Deaosthenss  waa  the  embodied  energy  of  Athens.     It 

vas  Demostbanes  who  went  to  Byzantium,  brou^t  the 

estranged  city  back  to  the  Athenian  alliance,  and  snatched 

it  fraaa  the  bands  of  I^iilip.     It  was  Demosthenes  who, 

vhsB  Philip  had  already  seised  Elatea,  hurried  to  Thebes, 

«ho  by  bis  passionate  appeal  gained  one  last  chance,  the 

Miy  posabia  chance^  for  Greek  freedom,  who  broke  down 

Cbs  baniar  of  an  inTeterate  jealousy,  who  brought  Thebans 

lo  ig^l  beside  Athenians,  and  who  thus  won  at  the 

ibfiBlb  boor  a  vietoiy  for  the  spirit  of  loyal  union  which 

task  away  at  least  ont  bittemeas  from  the  unspeakable 

Mlputy  of  Charonea. 

Ill  Iba  wotk  of  Demosthenes  was  not  closed  by  the  ruin 

if  Ui  fnaai    During  the  last  sixteen  years  of  his  life  he 

nateid  iiniees  to  Athens  not  less  important^  and  perhaps 

■an  difBcnlt^  than  .those  which  he  had  rendered  before. 

Ha  was  now,  as  a  miatter  of  !course»  foremost  in  the  public 

(Afas  of  AtiisiiSL'    In  January  337,  at  the  annual  winter 

iWialef  tba  Dead  in  the  Outer  Cerameicus,  he  spoke  the 

kmnl  tntimk  over  those  who  had  fallen  at  Chasronea. 

Hi  vas  maaabar  of  a  commission  for  strengthening  the 

|«tiinations  of  tba  eity  (rcmiroi^s).    He  administered  the 

Wial-lawL     Duinff  a   dearth  whidi  visited  Athens 

Wieeaa  330  and  336  ha  was  charged  with  the  organisation 

^  (iblio  lelisl    In  334  he  wss  chief  (A^uB4topof)  of  the 

ftend  embassy  to  Olympia.  ^  Already,  in  336,  Ctesiphon 

^  propoasd  tiial  Demosthenes  should  receive  a  golden 

owa  from  the  state^  and  that  his  extraordinary  merits 

AoaU  be  proclaimed  in  the  theatre  at  the  Great  Dionysia. 

^  proposal  waa   adopted  by  the    Senate  as  a   bill 

("HmiXnfiA) ;  but  it  must  be  passed  by  the  Assembly 

Won  it  ooold  become  a|iact  (^rit^fui).    To  prevent 

tt^  Acbinea  g»ve  notice,  in  336,  that  he  intended  to 

ipneead  against  Ctesiphon  for  having  proposed  an  uncon- 

{ ^Winnal  measara.    for  six  years  .^(mines  avoided  action 

I  BotiooL    At  last,  in  330,  the  patriotic  party  felt 

enoo^  to  force  him  to  an  issue,     ^chinea  spoke 

■peach  **  Againat  Ctesiphon,"  an  attack  on  the  Tvhole 

|Mie  life  of  Demoothenes.     Demosthenes  gained  an  over- 

^datng  victory  for  himself  and  for  the  honour  of  Athens 

1^  the  most  fiushed,  the  most  splendid,  and  the  most 

l^ftatie  work  of  ancient  eloquence — the  immortal  oration 

rOa  the  Ctown." 

Is  the  winter  of  325-4  Harpalus,  the  receiver-general 
[^ikaader  in  Asia,  fled  to  Greece,  taking  with  him  8000 
ries,  and  treasure  equivalent  to  about  a  million 
^  a  quarter  sterling  On  the  motion  of  Demosthenes 
ij^ya  warned  from  the  harboura  of  Attica.  Having 
^  bia  tfoopa  and  pari  of  hia  treasure  at  Tsenamm,  he 
l^ii  fussauted  bimsalf  at  the  Peiraeus,  and  was  now 


admitted.  He  spoke  fervently  of  the  opportunity  which 
offered  itself  to  those  who  loved  the  freedom  of  Greece.  All 
Asia  would  rise  with  Athens  to  throw  off  the  hated  yoke. 
Fiery  patriots  like  Hyperides  were  in  raptures.  For  seal 
whidii  could  be  bought  Haipalus  had  other  persuasions. 
But  bemoethenea  stood  firm.  War  with  Alexander  would, 
he  saw,  be  madness.  It  could  have  but  one  result, — some 
indefinitely  worse  doom  for  Athens.  Antipater  and 
Olympias  presently  demanded  the  surrender  of  Harpalus. 
Demosthenes  opposed  this.  But  he  reconciled  the  dignity 
with  the  loyalty  of  Athens  by  carrying  a  decree  that 
Harpalus  should  be  arrested,  and  that  his  treasure  should 
be  deposited  in  the  Parthenon,  to  be  held  in  trust  for 
Alexander.  Harpalus  escaped  from  prison.  The  amount 
of  the  treasure,  which  Harpalus  had  stated  as  700  talents, 
proved  to  be  no  more  than  350.  Demosthenes  proposed 
that  the  Areopagus  should  inquire  what  had  become  of  the 
other  350.  Six  months,  spent  in  party  intrigues,  passed 
before  the  Areopagus  gave  in  their  report  (dTo^Mi<n«).  The 
report  inculpated  nine  persons.  Demosthenes  headed  the 
list  of  the  accused.  Hyperides  was  among  the  ten  public 
prosecutors.  Demoetbeoes  was  condemned,  fined  fifty 
talents,  and,  in  default  of  payment,  imprisoned.  After  a 
few  days  he  escaped  from  prison  to  ^gina,  and  thence  to 
Trcasen.  Two  things  in  this  obscure  affair  are  beyond 
reasonable  doubt  First,  that  Demosthenes  was  not  bribed 
by  Harpalus.  The  hatred  of  the  Macedonian  party  towards 
Demosthenes,  and  the  fury  of  those  vehement  patriots  who 
cried  out  that -he  had  betrayed  their  best  opportunity,  com- 
bined to  procure  his  condemnation,  with  the  help,  probably, 
of  some  appearances  which  were  against  him.  Secondly, 
it  can  hardly  be  questioned  that,  by  withstanding  the  hot- 
headed patriots  at  this  juncture,  De.'sosthenes  did  heroic 
service  to  Athens. 

Next  year  Alexander  died.  Then  the  voice  of  Demo- 
sthsnes,  calling  Greece  to  arms,  rang  ont  like  a  trumpet 
Early  in  August  322,  the  battle  of  Crannon  decidjed  the 
Lanuan  war  against  Greece.  Antipater  demanded,  as 
the  condition  on  which  be  would  refrain  from  besieg- 
ing Athens,  the  surrender  of  the  leading  patriots. 
Demades  moved  ihe  decree  of  the  Assembly  by  which 
Demosthenes,  Hyperides,  and  some  others  were  condemned 
to  death  as  traitors.  On  the  20th  of  Boedromion 
(September  16)  322,  a  Macedonian  garrison  occupied 
Munychia.  It  was  a  day  of  solemn  and  happy  memories, 
a  day  devoted,  in  the  celebration  of  the  Great  Mysteries, 
to  sacred  joy, — ^the  day  on  which  the  glaa  procession  of  the 
Initiated  returned  from  Eleusis  to  Athens.  It  happened, 
however,  to  have  another  association,  more  significant  than 
any  ironical  contrast  for  the  present  purpose  of  Antipater 
It  was  the  day  on  which,  thirteen  years  before,  Alexander 
had  punished  the  rebellion  of  Thebes  with  annihilation. 

The  condemned  men  had  fled  -to  iEgina.  Parting  there 
from  Hyperides  and  the  rest,  Demosthenes  went  on  to 
Calauria,  a  small  islajid  off  the  coast  of  Argolis.  In 
Calanria  there  was  an  ancient  temple  of  Poseidon,  once  a 
centre  of  Minyan  and  Ionian  worship,  and  surrounded  with  a 
peculiar  sanctity  as  having  been,  from  time  immemorial,  an 
inviolable  refuge  for  Che  pursued.  Here  Demosthenes 
sought  asylum.  Archias  of  Tharii,  a  man  who,  like 
iEschines,  had  begun  life  as  a  tragic  actor,  and  who  was 
now  in  the  pay  of -Antipater,  soon  traced  the  fugitive^ 
landed  in  Calauria,  and  appeared  before  the  temple  of 
Poseidon  with  a  body  of  Thracian  spearmen.  Plutarch's 
picturesque  narrative  bears  the  marks  of  artistic  elabora- 
tion. Demosthenes  had  dreamed  the  night  before  that  he 
and  Archias  were  competing  for  a  prize  as  tragic  actors  ; 
the  house  applauded  Demosthenes  ;  but  his  chorus  was 
shabbily  equipped,  and  Archias  gained  the  prize.  Archias 
was  rot    the  man  to  stick    at    sacrilege.     In    JEgina^ 
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Hyperidoa  and  tne  otlieiv  liad  been  taken  from  the  shrme 
ef  jEacus.  But  be  be&itated  to  violAie  an  asylum  so 
pecoliarlj  sacred  as  the  Calanrian  temple.  Standing  before 
its  open  door,  irith  bis  Thracian  soldiers  aronnd  him,  be 
endeavoured  to  prevail  on  Demosthenps  to  quit  the  bolj 
precinct  Antipater  would  be  certain  to  pardon  bim. 
Demoetbenes  sat  silent,  witb  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground. 
At  last,  as  tbs  emissary  persisted  in  bis  bland  persuasions, 
be  looked  up  and  said, — "  Arcbias,  you  never  moved  me 
by  your  acting,  and  you  will  not  move  me  now  by  your 
promises."  Archios  lost  bis  temper,  and  began  to  threaten. 
*'  Now,"  rejoined  Demosthenes,  **  you  speak  like  a  real 
Hacedonian  oracle  ;  before  you  were  acting.  Wait  a 
moment,  then,  till  I  write  to  my  friends."  Witb  these 
irords,  Demosthenes  withdrew  into  the  Inner  part  of  the 
temple, — still  visible,  however,  from  the  entrance.  He 
took  oat  a  roll  of  paper,  as  if  he  was  going  to  write,  put 
the  pen  to  bis  mouth,  and  bit  it,  as  was  bis  habit  in  com- 
posing. Then  be  threw  his  head  back,  and  drew  his  cloak 
over  it  The  Thracian  spearmen,  who  w^re  watching  bim 
from  the  door,  began  to  gibe  at  bis  cowardice.  Arcbias 
went  in  to  bizn,  encouraged  him  to  rise,  repeated  bis  old 
arguments,  talked  to  bim  of  reconciliation  with  Antipater. 
By  this  time  Demostbenea  felt  that  tba  poison  which  he 
bad  sacked  from  the  pen  was  beginning  to  work.  He  draw 
the  doak  from  bis  face,  and  looked  ateadily  at  Arcfaiaa. 
**  Now  you  can  play  the  part  of  Creon  in  Uie  tragedy  aa 
toon  as  yon  like,"  be  aaid,  "  and  cast  forth  my  body  un- 
U  death  buried.  But  I,  O  gracious  Poseidon,  quit  thy  temple  while 
)ct.  32-2  I  yet  live ;  Antipater  and  bis  Macedonians  have  done  what 
^^  they  could  to  pollute  it"    He  moved  towards  the  door, 

calling  to  them  to  support  bin  tottering  steps.     He  bad 
.  just  psssed  the  ahar  of  the  god,  ^heu  he  fell,  and  with  a 
groan  gave^p  the  ghost 
i«  As  a  statesman,  Demostheuef  needs  no  epitaph  but  bis 

•liticai  own  words  in  the  speech  "  On  the  Crown."  I»ay  that,  tf 
laractcr.  ^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  manifest  to  the  w/iole  uoi  Id  h^/orehand,  not 
even  t/ten  ought  Athene  to  have  forsaken  this  course,  if  At/tens 
had  any  rerfutxlfui*  htrglort/,  or  for  her  past,  or  for  the  ages  to 
etwu.  The  Pereiau  soldier  in  Herodotus,  following  Xerxes 
to  foreseen  ruin,  confides  to  bis  fellow-guest  at  the  banquet 
that  the  bitterest  pain  which  man  can  know  is  mXXh 
^jpaviovra  /ii^Scvof  ir/Mrcfcy,— complete,  but  helpless,  pre- 
science. In  the  grasp  of  a  more  inexorable  necessity,  the 
chaiupion  of  Greek  freedom  was  borne  onward  to  a 
more  tremeudous  catastruiihe  than  that  which  strewed  the 
waters  of  Solamis  witb  Persian  wrecL's  and  the  field  of 
Plateik  with  Persian  dead  :  but  to  bim,  at  least,  it  was 
given  to  proclaim  aloud  the  dear  and  sure  foreboding  that 
filled  his  soul,  to  do  all  that  true  heart  and  free  band 
could  do  fur  his  cause,  and,  though  not  to  save,  yet  to 
encourage,  to  console,  and  to  ennoble.  As  the  inspiration 
•f  bis  life  was  larger  and  higher  than  the  mere  courage  of 
icsistauce,  so  bis  merit  must  be  regarded  as  standing  alti>* 
gethe/  outsids  and  above  the  struggle  with  Macedon.  The 
great  piupo^  which  be  set  before  bim  was  to  revive  the 
pubb'e  spirit,  te  restore*  the  political  vigour,  and  to 
re-establish  the  Pbohelleaic  influence  of  Athens, — never  for 
her  own  advantage  m«yrely,  but  always  in  the  interest  of 
Greece.  His  glory  is,  that  while  he  lived  he  helped 
Athens  to  live  a  bigtier  life.  fHierever  the  noblest  expres- 
fions  of  her  mind  are  boooorady  wherever  the  large  concep- 
tions of  Pericles  command  the  ndniitation  of  statesmen, 
wherever  the  architect  and  the  aealptor  love  to  dwell  ou 
ibo  masterpiecea  of  Ictinus  and  Fliidias,  wherever  the 
jpell  of  ideal  beauty  or  of  lofty  contamplatiou  »  exercised 
1^  the  creations  of  Sophodes  or  of  llato,  there  it  will  be 
VMDembered  that  the  spirit  which  wrought  in  all'  these 
wooldabave  passed  sooner  from  among  men,  if  it  bad  not 
ed  from  a  tranos^  which  othen  were  oontept 


to  mistake  for  the  last  sleep,  by  the  passionate  UretA  of 
Demosthenes. 

The  orator  in  whom  arti»tic  genius  was  united,  moM 
perfectly  than  in  any  other  man,  with  moral  enthasuMni 
and  with  intellectual  grasp,  has  held  in  the  muduru  world 
the  same  rank  which  was  accorded  to  bim  in  the  old ;  bat 
he  cannot  eigoy  the  same  appreciation.     Macaulay's  tidicale 
has  rescued  from  oblivion  the  criticism  which  pronouneed 
the  doquence  of  Chatham  tn  be  more  ornate  than  that  uC 
Demosthenes,  and  less  diffuse  than  that  of  Ciceio.     Did 
the  critic,  asks  Macaulay,  ever  hear  any  speaking  thct  waa 
less  ornamented  than  that  of  Demosthenes,  or  more  difiiaa 
than  that  of  Cicero  ?  Yet  the  critic's  remark  was  not  so  poiu^ 
less  as  Macaulay. thought  it.    Sincerity  and  intenaitj  ni«^ 
indeed,  to  the  modem  reader,  the  most  obvious  charactaria- 
tics  of  Demosthenes,     b  is  style  is,  ou  thp  whole,  singolaf^ 
free  from  what  we  are  accustomed  to  regard  as  rhetorical 
embellishment    Where  the  modem  orator  wonld  empluj 
a  wealth  of  imagery,  or  elaborate  a  pictnn  in  wrgniaita 
detail,  Demoethenee  is  content  with  a  phraae  or  a  word. 
Burke  uses,  in  referenee  to  Hyder  Ali,  the  aama  iniafi 
whioh  Demostbenea  nsea  in  reference  to  Philipu     **  Con- 
pounding  all  the  materials  of  fnrf,  havoe,  desolation,  into 
one  black  cloud,  be  hnng  for  a  while  ou  the  dadinlj  el 
the  mountaiua.    Whilst  the  authon  of  all  theae  cvila  wmm 
idly  and  stupidly  gazing  on  thia  menadng  meteor^  which 
darkened  all  their  horison,  it  suddenly  bont^  and  ponrsd 
down  the  whole  of  ita  oontents  upon  the  plaina  of  the 
Qumatic."  ,  Demosthenes  forbears  to  amplify.    ** The  people 
gave  their  voice,  and  the  danger  which  hnng  npon  o«f 
borders  went  by  like  a  doud."    To  our  mod[em  feelingv 
the    eloquence    of  Demoethenee  ezhibita  everywhere  % 
general  stamp  of  earnest  and  simple  strength.     But  it  is 
well  to  remember  the  charge  mode  against  the  style  of 
Demoethenes  by  a  contemporary  Greek  orator,  and  tha 
defence  offered    by  the  l«st  Greek  critio    of   oratory. 
iEschines  reproached  the  diction  of  Demostbenea  wiA 
excess  of  elaboration  and  adornment  (irrp(r/>yta).  ^  Diooynn^ 
in  reply,  admits  that  Demoethenes  does  at  times  d^^wit  freii 
simplicity, — ^that  bis  style  is  sometimes  elaboratdy  oniatt 
and  remote  from  the  ordinary  usage.      Bitt,  \m  ndd% 
Demosthenes  ado^vta  this  manner  where  it  ia  justified  bj 
the  devation  of  his  theme.     The  remaik  may  aerve  \m 
remind  us  of  our  modem  disadvantage  for  a  full  appredatn 
of  Demostbenea.    The  old  world  fdt,  as  we  do,  hia  moral 
and  mental  greatness,  hia  fire,  hia  self-devotion,  his  inaig^ 
But  it  felt  also,  as  we  can  never  feel,  the  venatile  peifectioa 
of  his  skill     Thia  it  was  that  nude  Demoethenee  nniqnn 
to  the  andentflL     The  ardent  patriot,  the  farseeing  atatea- 
man,  were  united  in  hia  person  with  the  consommata  and 
unapproachable  artist      Dionysius  devoted  two  ^lecial 
treatisee  to  Demoethenes, — one  on  bis  language  and  styto 
(Xcicrucos  rorot),  the  other  on  his  treatment  of  subject-matter 
(ir/BovfuiTuw  iwos).  Thektterislost   The  former  is  one  el 
the  best  essays  in  literary  criticism  which  antiquity  haa 
bequeathed.to  us.     The  idea  which  it  works  out  is  that  De- 
mosthenes has  perfected  Greek  prose  by  fusing  in  a  glonuoa 
harmony  the elementa  which  had  hithercobdongedto  aeparata 
typea.     The  austere  dignity  of  Antiphon,  the  plain  degane* 
of  Lysias,  the  smooth  and  bdanced  finish  of  that  middle  or 
normal  character  which  is  represented  by  Isocratea,  hava 
come  together  in  Demosthenes.     Nor  is  this  aD.     In  sack 
spedes  he  excels  the  specialists.     Ha  suipassea  the  adwol 
of  Antiphon  in  perspicuity,  the  schod  of  Lyaiaa  in  nsrr^ 
the  school  of  Isocrates  in  variety,  in  felidty,  in  symmetiy^ 
in  pathos,  in  power.     Demoethenee  haa  at  command  aQ  tht 
discursive  brilliancy  which  fascinatea  a  featd  andiaoe^ 
He  haa  that  power  of  concise  and  lucid  narration,  of  tmtm 
reasoning,  of  persoadve  appeal,  which  is  required  by^^ 
forenaio  speaker.     Hia  poUticd  doquanoa  can  wQstti9 
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tte  nugestyof  the  ttate,  and  enforce  weiglitj  eonneeli 

loftj  and  impastioued  fervour.     A.  trae  artist,  he 

grudged  no  labour  which  conld  make  the  least  part  of  his 

wok.  mora  perfect.    Isoerates  spent  ten  years  on  the 

PoMffprieut,    After  Plato's  death,  a  manuscript  was  fonnd 

vntmg  his  papers  with  the  first  eight  wiords  of  the  Republic 

snsnged  in  sereral  different  orders.    What  wonder,  then, 

aiks  &e  Qtwk.  critic,  if  the  diligence  of  Demosthenes  wss 

■e  IssB  incessant  and  minute  t    '<  To  me,"  he  says,  "  it 

sesuB  £sr  mora  natural  that  a  man  engaged  in  composing 

.politiGal  discourses,  imperishable  memorials  of  his  power, 

ahovld  neglect  not  even  the  smallest  details,  than  that  the 

fMntion  of  painters  and  sculptors,  who  are  darkly  showing 

Ibith  their  manual  tact  and  toil  in  a  corruptible  material, 

aboQld  exhaust  the  refinements  of  their  art  on  the  Teins,  on 

tie  fsathen,  on  the  down  of  the  lip,  and  the  like  niceties." 

It  nay  be  surmised  that  much  of  the  admiration  professed 

for  Demosthenes  in  modem  times  has  been  conventional 

Ths  dnmsiest  and  coaisest  foi^ries  which  bear  his  name 

loeg  received  among-  general  readers  their  share  of  the 

•sl^.    A  soundly  critical  study  of  his  text  is  not  yet 

■xty  years  old.     To  this  day  popular  books  ooeasionuly 

Aov  traces  of  the  notion  that  everything  which   the 

■saiscripts  ascribe  to  him  was  written  by  him.     But 

■odom  study  hss  long  since  learned  to  recognise  the  surest 

tiiilB  of  his  style  ;  not,  indeed,  with  the  exqmsite  pereep- 

liflQ  of  his  old  Qreek  critics,  yet  sufficiently,  as  a  rule,  for 

tie  diKTimination  of  genuine  work  from  false,  and  on  a 

inMr  diplomatic  basis.    The  modem  world  can  never 

citeh  sgsin  the  finer  tones  of  that  great  music  ss  they  still 

•eboed  <m  the  ear  of  Greece  in  her  calm  after-time — 

when  all  the  irindi  were  hdd. 
And  every  height  cune  out,  end  inttiiig  peak 
And  valley,  and  the  imTneeiorable  heavens 
Brake  open  to  their  highest ; 

lit  men  can  still  hear  the  voice  of  a  prophet  whoso 
HMisnt  warnings  rise  above  confused  sounds  of  strife; 
tbey  can  still  feel  the  energy,  the  anguish,  tiie  indignation 
mdi  vibrate  through  his  accents ;  and  they  can  acknow- 
ledge, with  an  admiration  undiminished  by  the  lapse  of 
twen^  centuries,  the  power  of  his  words  to  quicken  the 
■enae  of  honour  in  craven  hearts,  to  raise  the  votaries  of 
Mlfish  luxniy  to  the  loyalty  of  prolonged  self-sacrifice,  to 
serve  irresolute  arms  for  an  inevitable  straggle,  and,  when 
sU  has  been  lost,  to  sustain  the .  vanquiSbed  with  the 
tkoQght  that,  though  a  power  above  man  has  forbidden 
thfln  to  prevail,  yet  their  suffering  has  saved  the  lustre  of 
s  memory  which  they  were  bound  to  guard,  and  has  left 
them  pure  before  the  gods. 

Hon  than  half  of  the  sixty-one  speeches  extant  under 
tbs  name  of  Demosthenes  are  certainly  or  probably  spurious. 
Ifadk  diflersnoe  of  opinion  still  exists  in  particular  cases, 
dpedally  as  regards  two  or  three  of  the  private  speeches. 
The  isBults  to  which  the  preponderance  of  opinion  now 
faos  are  given  in  the  following  table.    Those  marked 

already  rejected  or  doubted  in  autiqulty;  those 

aiy  first  in  modem  times  i-r- 

L  DILIBERATIYE  SPEECHES. 

GlKUINE. 


Spiraxous. 
(a)  Or.   7.  OnHaknne8iu(by  Hegesippns;.M.*..-« 

SJuUricdl  Forg^riu, 

a)  Or.  17.  On  the  Trea^  with  Alexander, 
a)  Or.  10.  Fourth  Philippic, 
m)  Or.  11.  Answer  to  Philip's  Letter^ 
lm\  Or.  12.  Fhil^'s  Letter, 
(m)  Or.  18.  On  the  AsMaament  (oirra|(f). 


Or.  22. 
Or.  20. 
Or.  24. 
Or.  28. 
Or.  21. 
Or.  19. 
Or.  18. 


n.  Fosnrsio  spkechxs. 

k»  IV  PVBLXO  GaUSBS. 

GxaruiHB. 

In  (icardO  Androtionem 

Contra  (vpJt)*  Leptinem 

In  Timocratem 

In  Aristocratem 

In  Midiam 

On  Uie  Emhaaay 

On  the  Crown 


aw 

«« 

854 

«f 

852 

ti 

852 

.f 

849 

•t 

848 

•• 

880 

•• 

Spubxous. 

ia)  Or.  58.  InTheoerinem 

(a)  Or.  25,  26.  In  Aiiatogitons  L  and  II.  (Bhetoricnl 
foiferies). 

B.  Isr  PaxrATB  Cadibl 

Or.  27,  28.  In  Aphobom  J.  et  II. 

(«)  Or.  80;  81.  Contra  Onetora  I.  et  II 

Or.  41.  Contra  Spudiam 

(«)0r.  55.  Contra  Ckllidem 

Or,  54.  In  Cononem 

Or.  85.  Pro  Phormione....^ 

(«)0r.  89.  Oeatm  BoBotom  de  Nomine 

Or.  87.  Contra  PantMnetom 

(m)  Or.  88.  Contra  Naoaimacham  et  Diopithem 


884 
882 

t 

r 

856 
852 

850 
846- 4( 

f 


■IC*. 


1.C.I 

ft 
tt 
ff 


SruEioua. 
{Tktfird  ttgki  tf  Ob  foUawina  aft  given  by  Sehd/tr  to  Apottpdona.) 

(m)  Or.  62.  Contra  Callippom 869-8  B.a 

ia\  Or.  58.  Contra  Kicoatratnm jifter  868 

a)  Or.  49.  Contra  Timothenm 862 

m)  Or.  60.  Contra  Polydem. 857 

a)  Or.  47.  In  ErereTim  et  Kneaibalam -  866 

m)  Or.  45,  46.  In  Stephaaom  L  et  II 851 

a)  Or.  59.  laKearam , 849 


tr 
tt 
f* 
tl 


(m)  Or.  51. 


m)  Or.  43. 
m)  Or.  48. 
m)  Or.  44. 
a)  Or.  35. 
ia)  Or.  42. 
m)  Or.  82. 
m)  Or.  84. 
m)  Or.  29. 
a)  Or.  40. 
m)  Or.  57. 
Im)  Or.  83. 
(a)  Or.  56. 


On  the  Trierarohie  Crown  (by  Cephis* )  3«a.^a 

odotusf) ) 

Contra  Mttcartatum '  f 

In  Olympiodonun after  848 

Contra  Iieoeharsm. t 

Contra  Lacritum 841 

Contra  Phttnippum f 

Contra  Zenotnemin f 

Contra  Phonnionem f 

Contra  Aphobnm  pro  Phano. 

Contra  BoBOtum  de  Dote 847 

Contra  Eabnlidem 846-5 

Contra  Apatariom f 

In  Dionysodonun notbefora  822-1 


•ff 


Or.  11  On  the  Ksvy  Boards 

Or.  16.  For  the  People  of  MegalopoUs. . . . . 

Of.   4.  Ilrat  Philippic 

Or.  15.  Par  the  Rhodiana. 

Or.   1.  flrat  Ohrnthiac 

Ot   2.  Seeoad  Qlynthiac 

Or.   8.  Third  Olvnthiao 

Or.   iw  OnthePeaoe ~ 

Or.   6.  Seoond  Philippie 

Or.   8.  (hithe  AflainoftheChersoneae, 

Ol  9.  Third  PUUnpIo 


864 

B.C 

852 

(f 

351 

f» 

851 

tl 

349 

»> 

849 

It 

848 

If 

846 

It 

844 

It 

341 

«t 

841 

•t 

Or.  60  {iwtrd^tos)  and  Or.  61  {ipmruiSt)  ara  worka  of  rhe* 
toricisna.  The  six  epiatles  are  also  for]eeriee  :  they  were  need  by 
the  eompoeer  of  the  twelve  epiaUee  which  bear  the  name  ofiKeehiaeft 
The  56  wpodfua,  ezordia  or  aketchea  for  political  apeechea^  aro 
by  variona  hands  and  <rf  raiioua  datea.  They  ara  valnaole  as  being 
compiled  from  DemosUieneis  himself,  or  from  other  daaiica]  models. 

The  ancient  fame  of  Demosthenes  ss  an  orator  can  be 
compared  only  with  the  fame  of  Homer  as  a  poet^  Oioeto^ 
with  generous  appreciation^  re.x)gniies  Demosthenes  as  the 
standard  of  perfection.  Dionysius,  the  closest  and  most 
penetrating  of  his  ancient  oritios,  exhausts  the  language 
of  •  admiration  in  showing  how  Demosthenes  united  and 
elevated  whatever  had  been  best  in  earlier  masters  of  the 
Qreek  idiom.  Hermogenes,  in  lus  works  on  rhetorio^ 
refers-  to  Demosthenes,  as  6  frirmp^  tkt  orator.  The 
writer  of  the  treatise  On  Sublinuty  knows  no  heights  loftier 
than  those  to  which  Demosthenes  has  risen.  From  his 
own  younger  contemporaries,  Aristotle  and  Theophrsstus^ 
who  founded  their  theory  of  rhetoiio  in  large  part  on  his 
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I,  down  to  IliB  UtMt  ByantinM,  tha  conaeiit  ol 
m,  oistoi^  utiqBirUai,  uithotodBto,  Uzieognphsn, 
offend  tlia  Bams  miTBijiiig  homan  to  Demoathenea.     Hit 

Builiciu,  .SSioa  Theoa,  Zoaimiu  of  Qua.  Aigmueota  to 
liii  ipMcliM  wen  dnwit  np  by  diMoiiaiuii  ao  diatin- 
gniabad  m  Nnnunim  and  Libanina.  Acoomplialied  men 
<tf  lattan,  moh  la  JnliDi  Vntiinu  uid  ^Sim  DionniiUf 
•oiaoted  from  hii  wriluua  idiolc#  paaaucaa  for  daclaiuatioii 
or  pBniaal,of  wUdhfrumHitim  inoorjxnted  in  tha  mia- 
veuaajcl  Photiuauid  tnelmlsona  of  Harpoantioii, Potlnz, 
•nd  Soidaa.  It  mi^it  hmm  bcsn  BDtioipitad  that  the  punt; 
of  a  tostt  ao  widel/  nad  and  ao  Tanownad  Tonld,  froia  the 
aariifst  timee,  hara  been  gnaidcd  iritli  jealoua  can.  The 
trorka  of  the  three  great  dramaliata  had  been  thna 
poteotad,  about  310  B.O.,  by  a  atsodard  Attio  racenaioD. 
Bnt  no  iDch  good  tortone  befell  tha  worka  of  Demoathnea. 
Aleitsdruui  criticiim  irsi  cHefl;  oocnpied  with  poatiy. 
Hie  titolar  vorka  of  Denuiathtpea  wen^  indeed,  i^iatared, 
with  thoae  of  tha  other  ontoia,  in  tho  oatalognea  (^^npueai 
tbam)  of  Alezandiia  and  Pagtmna.  fiat  no  thoiODgh 
•ttampt  waa  made  to  aepaiata  the  nntlientic  woika  from 
thoaa  apmions  wraka  iriikh  hsd  arm  than  become  TninglnH 
with  tham.  Fhiloaophiaal  aehoola  which,  like  the  Stoic, 
fdt  tha  ethical  intanat  of  Denwathanea,  caiad  little  tot  hia 
langnage.  The  riietoridana  who  imitstad  <»'  analfaad  hia 
•^le  csred  little  fu'  tha  oriticiam  of  hia  text.  Tlimr  tnat- 
■Mot  of  it  had,  indeed,  a  direct  tendency  to  faliify  it.    It 

wen  aqiedally  naefal  ftr  atady  or  tmilrtim  It  tboi  | 
becasw  a  dtetotioel  exetdae  to  teeait,  adapt,  or  intarwaave  i 
■Mb  paaaagaa.    S<^iat(r,  die  cofflmentator  on  Hermogeaea, 

m  /ura^SoXiu  ieal^una<ot4c 
■  kof 


aniiaiatiTeljlil 
Hb  waaatodled  man. 
than  on  the  taal^e. 


j  tioDi.  The  follest'  anthori^  on  tha  VSR.  ia  TL  ToaMl, 
I  JfolUia  eodttuni  Dmotlh.,  and  ProtagoiMna  Critica  to  hk 
I  edition  pnbliahed  at  Halle  (lSM-7),  pp.  ITS-lTa 
I  The  extant  acholia  on  Damoathenea  are  tor  tha  nxM 
pan  poor.  Their  ataple  conaiala  of  Bynntine  tttuliaon ; 
and  uieir  Tains  dapanda  chieflr  oniriBt  they  baie  pieasTad 
of  older  oritieiim.  nu?  axe  utter  than  oacwlfor  the  n^ 
an^ibmv  Kbt^  T^uMp^on;  bart  for  the  n^  IIi^>apa>. 
/SdM.  The  QaA  oommentanti  aacribed  to  tJlpian  ara 
o^Mcially  idtOHn  on  tha  hirtcncal  aida^  and  giva  littla 
ewantial  aid.  Editdona : — BeMia  tt  Dlpiatii  eomTnaUani 
m  DimcM.,  ed.  0.  HqUb',  in  OmO.  Alt.,  Par.,  184«-f ; 
StMia  Oraoa  m  DtwuM.  oa  asdi.  amta  tt  tmatdala, 
Oxon,lSGl. 

BMint  mi  Cbmimtoin— In  tha  mt  Uttratm  of  Di- 
raoMbaaM,  ndy  ■  tnr  bsaka  ou  be  wnwl  bos  ■•  ipedillj  notaUt 
or  lurfal  Icr  t£*  Knglieh  atodrat.  SUmofrnof,  AUa,  Tain, 
1»4:  ^UiiMBnOriiir(iooniitmot},16r:  Jenma  VoU,  Bm^ 
]M«,  eUrf  ed.,  isn;  J.  TiTlor,  C^lnUn  I7«ai  J.  Bttika 
(witii  ncta  of  J.  Volt  1.  Taylo.  J-  Hudud,  ia.),  Icinla, 
1770-11 ;  itriNd  ad.  of  R^^  tnr  Q.  H.  BeUbr,  Load.,  ISsl-C  ; 
L  BfUn,  in  Orat.  Att.  (tbe  Int  ailiUoS  vUdi  m  IbihI  aa 
DodaxXnetbcre),  LdpdclSSt-lsn;  Q.  H.  DoteoB,  la  (»a<«r 
AOiii,  Load,  law ;  BiitB  and  Suma,.  In  OntL  Mfkt,  ISW  [ 
Diadorf  (is  Tanbna),  1W7  1  Whkton,  with  XacUi  nota^  1W»> 


[aiop,  IBTS.    Dt  O^rtaa,  A.  BolBa^  1871 ; 

wxOrithiBacU«a/B(»aiM.],lg7>.    /»J(fai^ 

,  ■hum.nl  uog  j  O^mJUhs  and  PUItmtm,  <L 

OFB(fau[fart  I.  CoDtaTluinal- 


•Dd^.H. 

i-Hobna*  , . 

H.  h«1dp.1bm.  aw . 

man,  lacdtDm,  FtntanetaBi,  Boctem  da  ITouliH,  id.  di  DMl 
DIotinodinm :  h  to  thi  laat  tvu,  ■•  Uat  of  naelMa  itonL  ftat 
U.  Fn  Phoimlou  Oictn  BtapkBiBM  C  11  Bliiualmn^ 
Oaaoacjo,  CUlloluil  F,  A.  Pale/  ud  J.  E.  Suidn,  OmMdn 
lt7 ir^.-Indiat   In    DemotOma,    Balik^    ad.    dcUttv,    Load. 


gWwwn  vnpiiir, 
rhancaHJanaa." 


•  for  anothtr,  a  nading  which  pre 


van  pwntt  whioh  few  readHB 

ft  naolted  that^  while  Plato,  nwqrdidN,  and  Denwathanaa 

WHB  the  moat  nn{*eiBally  popolai  <t  ne  aliaaital  pcoaa 


pjriufw  of  all,  waa  abo  the  laaat  pore.  Hia  more  oandnl 
■tadank  at  kogth  nadu  an  efloct  to  aireat  the  pcowaa  of 
eonnptJon.  Eaittona  of  Damoathenea  baaed  on  a  eritieal 
taoauicn,  and  called  'Amnot^  (drrfjfia^),  came  to  be 
diatingDiahed  from  the  nlgataa,  or  tti^Mut  bUmt. 

Among  the  ertant  Tnannirripta  of  Dmoathenea — opwarda 
of  170  in  nnmber — one  i*  (v  aaparior,  at  a  whide,  to  the 
naL  lUaiaPoruuiiuS  3934,  of  tha  10th  oantniy.  Acom- 
nadaon  of  thia  US.  with  the  extiaat*  cf  £liiia,  Ariatidaa,  and 
HarpoeialloD  from  the  Thitd  Hulippio  faToun  the  view  that 
It  h  detiTed  tnm  an  'Armniair,  wbereae  the  tiuimint  4*&S- 
VDf,iiaed  brHanDOgeneaandbythe  rhetoridanigeneially, 
karebeentna  diitf  aoonea  of  oni  other  mannaehpta.     lie 

«ul«|jfin  nf  lh«  mMimr-ripI  Ky  Tmiii.jin>l  Raklrw  «iiy  plft.»1< 

the  textual  uriuciam  of  Demoathenea  un  a  aound  footing. 
Km  only  ia  Ihia  maunacript  nearly  free  from  iaterpola- 
tiona,  bat  it  ia  Uie  tole  luachar  for  many  axcclkct  readings. 
Among  iiu  oihur  MS3.,  loiuc  of  the  most  important  aie — 
Mara'amu  llC  F,  of  the  luth  ceutiuy,  the  bwia  of  the 
Aldine  editioa  ;  AiytuliHUt  L  (N  OS),  derived  from  the 
Uat,  and  coDtiuDiag  ichuliA  tu  the  ■p«echea  on  the  Crown 
and  the  Embaaay,  by  Ulpiuu,  with  soma  by  a  joBogei 
writar,  who  waa  pethapa  UuBchupoIua ;  Faritinitt  Y; 
'     u  O — the  laat  two  oompaiatiTely  free  from  addi- 


EML  t  ToU.  Lolprib  lSS*-8.  ■  mutadr  and  ahmitlTa  UrtscM 
nil ;  K  O.  BillinMka,  DmoMmm,  Xfllwvu^  ifnMrtfa,  Mid  itr 
tiiMlT,  B«tt.  ICM :  BooOU,  BiiMrt  dt  DmMUt,  ad.  Pv. 
ItU:  T.  roDytl^  AMmifai^md;  BrkHU.  itaH^baa  (!■ 
a^ia  hr  ^OA  Baadm),  18n  j  BbaU,  OHhUkji  mum- 
tiin>HMtU(aB.  fnUhlkiimp^'of  DaoattaoaaV  Q  B.  Km- 
atfyt  TrmMlft  (>  Tola.,  Bobs)  an  a»dab  ol  KAdal*  AaiA, 
•ndOaiBptadleH  on  Attic  lBW,k«.ijn<l  gnat  Titna.  nmulm' 
Itat  1^  a>^H(*  M  Mt  a««a,  by  W.  Bnodt,  (1870),  and  »  K 
3oata;,(i«7ft  (R.aj.) 

DBUOnClA.  a  town  of  Bnn^aan  ToAa^  b  tha 
;a!OTinoa  of  Adnanopla  anB  aaqjak  of  OaUteol^  artaatad  M 
milaa  aonth  of  tha^orinmalc^ita^atlhalootaf  aeoakal 
iiiU  whieh  lisaa  en  tha  ri^  bank  of  the  Uaritw  near  ila 
jonetka  with  tha  >n«iM.n  It  b  the  aeat  cd  a  Onak 
irohUthop;  Bad,lMMdaB  AaandenteitadelaBdpalaeae* 
-Jie  t(^  of  the  Ull,  it  poaMaata  aareiil  Oraak  chnrda^  ft 
mouae,  andpabliobat&a.  Cbatlat  ZU of  Swedaa  reaidad 
It  Damotiea  for  nuoa  than  a  r«ar  after  the  battle  af 
f^lItowa.  The  town  vaa  ia  gnat  part  bntned  down  to 
1640. 

DEMFSTEB,  Thohu  (IST9-Ifl29),  a  Scottiah  aeholu^ 
waa  bom  at  Cliftbog,  jUMrdeenahire,  uid  waa  the  twanQi^ 
foiutb  of  twenty-nine  children  of  the  aame  mother.  Tnm 
hi*  earlieet  yeara  he  gave  promiae  of  the  learned  attainment 
which  gained  him  conlimpoiary  eelebritr  and  poathnnuna 
fame.  At  a  vet;  earlf  age,  qualified  by  tlia  tnitioa  of 
Thomaa  Caiuill,  hia  claaiical  master  in  Abcvdeeo — (4  whom 
heapeaitainhiatfirtorta  EixtttiatliBatiiirlileiMitnwiiu — 
he  catered  ?embroko  Hall,  Cambridge.  After  baviog 
atudied  there  far  eome  time,  be  went  to  Pari*,  bnt  did  not 
continue  hia  etudiea,  oq  accuunt  of  a  coDtagiona  diaaaaa 
-which  claaeil  the  achoola  and  proatnted  bimaalf.  On  hie 
recorerj  tie  haalcnod  to  Louvoio,  wiiere  ha  waa  aaleeta^ 
aloDg  with  other  young  Scotchmen;  to  so  to  Bome  for  tba 
fuitherance  of  his  education.  Throndi  the  liniliia«  of 
Caniiunl  Ci^etau,  he  became  a  student  in  the  BoBkan  aeak 
oaiy ;  bat  be  bad  hardly  begun  the  art  of  Latin  Taraiflaa- 
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tioB  iduQ  fterions  illiioes  roquired  tli&t  he  sliOQld  leave  Rome 

for  efatnge  of  climate.     By  way  of  Switzerland,  he  travelled 

to  the  NetherlaDdii,  and  made  a  short  stay  at  Toamay,  to 

ffhich  he  returned  to  teach  humanity  after  a  period  of  study 

it  the  uulvecBity  of  Douai,  where  he  distinguished  himself  in 

poetical  and  philosophical  competitions,  and  took  the  degree 

of  ILA.    As  his  prospects  in  TournUy  were  discouraging, 

be  went  back  to  Paris,  graduated  as  doctor  of  canon  law, 

tr.(i  became  a  regent  in  the  college  of  Navarre,  while  yet,  as 

he  himself  states,  in  his  seventeenth  year.     Destined  to  be 

t  vanderer  through  life,  he  soon  quitted  Paris  to  settle  in 

Toulouse,  where  Im  stay  was  shortened  by  certain  influential 

iuiitiduaU,  whose    resentment  he   had  excited  by  his 

8 Jvoctcy  of  uiiiveibity  rights.     At  Nlmes,  his  next  resting- 

pbce,  he  wns,  by  twenty-three  of  the  twenty-four  judges, 

chueen  to  the  professorship  of  cloquei^ce  in  the  Ph>testant 

r.uiTentty  or  academy,  whieh  circumstance  colours  in  some 

degree  the  coigectare  of  Bayle,  that  his  zeal  for  the  Eomish 

filth  had  somewhat  cooled.    Having  retained  his  chair  for 

httls  more  than  the  two  years  of  litigation  into  which  he 

hid  been  dragged  by  one  of  the  unsuccessful  candidates 

who  had  Ubelloosly  assailed  him,  and  against  whom  the 

Furliameut  of  Toulouse  decided,  Dempster  made  a  journey 

iote  Spain,  wheuee,  after  a  brief  engagement  as  preceptor 

to  s  BOO  of  the  fammia  Saint-Luc,  ho  departed  for  his 

aattie  land.    As  he  did  not  experience  a  favourable  reoep- 

1.00  either  fiom  Ids  relatives  or  from  the  clergy,  he  remained 

bota  short  time,  and  again  betook  himself  to  Paris.    There 

ht  spent  sciren  years  with  advantage  to  his  reputation  and 

paias^  as  rsgent  in  different  colleges.    His  connection  with 

that  of  BeMivais,  over  which  he  presided  for  a  time,  was 

bmught  to  a  close  by  a  high-handed  procedure  illustrative 

of  hii  fterce  courage,  and  suggestive  of  his  fitness  for  other 

tfasa  literary  contests.     In  the  year  1615  he  accepted  the 

isfitatiou  of  King  James  to  come  to  London,  and  was 

hoaoiired  and  rewarded  by   that    Sovereign.    But    dis- 

appoiBted  oC  preferment,  which  clerical  and  episcopal  pre- 

jadices  tufloanced  the  king  to  withhold,  he  again  left 

Eofisnd  for  Italy.     On  Us  arrival  in.  Rome  he  was 

at  But  Buspaetad  of  being  a  spy,  but  when  his  claims 

sde  ascertained,  he  was  so  fortunate  as  to  reo^ve  letters  of 

rMonmciidatioa  from    the  Pope  and    other   influential 

IMOflBsgea  to  the  duke  of  Tuscany,  which  issued  in  his 

tppoiatmaut  to  the  professorship  of  the  Pandects  in  the 

asivHiifty  of  Pua.     Writings  of  this  date  attest  his  com- 

pctoiej  lor  the  chair.     After  his  inauffuxal  lecture  his 

fipotatiui  and  emoluments  increased.    In  the  following 

jmt,  OQ  a  visit  to  England,  his  disputatious  spirit  brou^t 

hiai  into  euUiaioii  with  an  English  ecclesiastic,  whose 

Rpcassotation  ol  the  quarrel  led  the  grand  duke  to  re- 

-  qoin  that  Dempster  should  either  apologize  or  leave  the 

cuontxy.     Bather  than  make  the  prescribed  apology  he 

foicud  iloreiice  with  the  intention  of  settling  in  Scotland ; 

fcat  bm  was  prevailed  upon  by  Cardinal  Capponi  to  stay  at 

fii}|ogna,  and  in  a  few  days,  by  the  influence  of  the 

cBxdual,  waa  appointed  to  the  chair  of  humanity,*  which 

be  filled  with  the  ntmoat  efficiency  and  increase  of  fame. 

HuskousB,  civil  and  litenary,  were  bestowed  upon  him,  and 

iC  aecsaad  aa  if  his  wanderings  aud  reverses  had  together 

fjm»  to  an  end.     But  the  crowning  calamity  of  hu  life 

thea  befall  liun.     His  light-headed  wife  (he  married  her  in 

Ljodon  in  1615),  whose  beauty  had  always  been  a  snare 

tj  Imt,  aloped  with  one  of  his  students ;  and  the  mental 

dutrcaa  and  bodily  &tigue  consequent  on  his  pursuit  of  th& 

fB^uttm,  daring  the  dog  days,  predisposed  him  to  fever^ 

whkfc  mttackad  him  and  proved  fatal     He  died  at  Bologna 

ia  1625,  in  hia  foity-aixth  year.  Morally  his  chief  defect  was 

tfaa  fisrcsinoaa  of  lua  temperament,  which  involved  him  in 

Bs^T  broils,  and  made  hia  sword  and  pen  alike  formidable. 

His  nalnxil  iuipstooaity»  which  so  easily  broke  forth  in  ebul- 


litions of  violence,  explains  in  large  measure  the  looseness 
and  recklessness  of  statement  often  fotlnd  in  hia  writings. 
His  intellestual  qualifications  entitle  him  to  be  cuubiderad 
«  one  of  the  moet  learned  men  whom  Scotland  has  pro- 
duced." A  vast  memory,  which  was  the  receptacle  of  many 
books ;  an  extraordinary  familiarity  with  Qreek  and  Latin, 
that  enabled  him  to  improvise  verses  in  these  tonguea 
with  the  utmost  rapidity ;  and  a  versatility  which  made 
versifi/Ation,  philological  discussions,  classical  criticism, 
juridical  expositions,  biographical  narratives,  and  historical 
annals  congenial  to  him,— 4hese  endowments  give  him  a 
high  place  among  the  learned  The  defecta  of  hjs  writings 
were  mainly  due  to  the  passionateness  which  often  clouded 
his  judgment,  to  a  patriotic  vanity  that  led  to  absurd 
exaggerations  on  Scotch  subjects,  and  to  the  disturbing 
influence  of  a  restless  life.  For  list  of  his  very  numerous 
writings  see  Irving's  Lives  <if  ike  Scottish  Writers,* 

DEMUHRAQE,  in  the  law  of  merchant  shipping,  is  the 
sum  payable  by  the  freighter  to  the  shipowner  for  detention 
of  the  vessel  in  port  beyond  the  number  of  days  allowed 
for  the  pur^ioee  of  loading  or  unloading.  The  contract 
between  the  parties  generally  specifies  the  amount  per  day 
to  be  paid  as  demurrage,  and  the  number  of  days  for  whieh 
the  ship  may  be  detained  at  that  rate.  If  it  should  be 
detained  longer  than  the  specified  time  of  demurrage,  the 
freighter  will  be  entitled  to  damages,  the  measure  of  which 
will  (in  general,  but  not  necessarily)  be  the  sum  agreed 
upon  between  tiie  parties  for  demurrage.  If  no  time  ia 
specified  for  unloading  a  ship,  the  **  usual  customaiy  time  * 
will  be  implied  But  when  there  is  positive  contract  tiiat 
the  goods  are  to  be  taken  out  by  a  fixed  day,  any  delay 
beyond  that  time,  not  caused  by  the  act  of  the  shipowner 
himself,  will  make  the  freighter  liable  for  demurrage, 
whether  the  delay  is  caused  by  him  or  not  So  an  agree- 
ment to  load,  not  mentioning  time,  according  to  the 
customary  manner,  is  an  agreement  to  load  within  a  reason- 
able time  according  to  the  usage  of  the  port ;  and  any  delay 
beyond  that  time,  though  caused  by  circumstances  beyond 
the  control  of  the  frei^ers,  will  make  them  liable.  In 
calculating  the  number  of  lay-days  {ue,,  the  days  allowed 
for  loading,  &g.,  and  not  chargeable  with  demnrrage), 
Sundays  wiil  be  taken  into  account^  unless  it  is  otherwise 
specified  or  there  is  a  custom  to  the  contrary.  The  con- 
tract to  pay  demurrage  in  a  charter-party  is  between  the 
freighters  and  the  shipowner ;  but  if  draaurrage  is  mentioned 
in  £e  bill  of  lading,  the  conaignee  will  be  held  to  take  the 
goods  under  an  implied  obligation  to  pay  the  demurrage, 
and  the  master  mav  sue  for  it  in  bis  own  name.  See 
Chartib-Partt. 

DEMUBREB,  in  EngUsh  kw,  is  an  objection  taken  to 
the  sufficiency,  in  point  of  law,  of  the  pleading  or  written 
statement  of  the  other  side.  In  equity  pleading  a  demurrer 
lay  only  against  the  bill,  and  not  against  the  answer  ;  at 
common  law  any  part'  of  the  pleading  could  be  demurred 
'  ta  And  now  in  all  caaes  any  party  may  demur  to  any 
pleading  of  the  opposite  party,  or  to  any  part  of  a.  pleading 
setting  up  a  distinct  cause  of  action,  ground  of  defence,  set 
off,  counterclaim,  reply,  or  as  the  case  may  be,  on  the 
ground  that  the  facts  alleged  therein  do  not  show  any  cause 
of  action  or  ground  of  defence,  d^  (Judicature  Act,  1875— 
Rules  of  Court,  Order  28). 

DENAIN,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Nord, 
and  arrondissement  of  Valenciennes,  14  miles  to  the  east 
of  Douai,  on  the  Scheldt  Canal  and  the  railway  between 
Aiimi  and  Somain.  A  mere  village  in  the  beginning  of 
the  present  century,  it  has  rapidly  increased  since  }850, 
and  now,  according  to  the  census  of  1872,  possesses  about 
10,500  inhabitants,  who  are  mainly  engaged  in  coal  mines, 
iron-smelting  works,  sugar  factories,  and  distilleries.  The 
village  was  the  scene  of  the  decisive  victory  gained,  in 
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1713,  hj  M«T.li.l  Villan  over  tlw  alliM  imwhh|ii^<hj  \^ 
Prinsa&gaM;  uul  tlu  battUJtald ii  muked l?  » mMt^ 
UiUb  BOTiomwit  inuribad  with  tlie  tmmi  of  Volttin— 


I  connfjr  of  Sorth  W»1n,  i* 
•  in  its  exinnw  leagtli  &om  N.W  to  S.B., 
bj  M  at  it*  gnttHt  ud  8  at  ita  ktat  width,  *h«n  it  it 
^fidtd  into  two  nnaqiul  portiiau.  It  ambruM 
flaial  MM  of  U3,00S  stabit*  Mraa,  or  613}  iqiu 
111*  popBlatioa  in  1871  amounted  to  100,103  penoiM, 
»S,SU  nudM  aiid6a;i36  lemaiMj  in  1861  it  ntimbered 
100,778,  and  in  ISSl,  92,563.  The  county  wh  foimed 
27  Hen.  TIIL,  ont  of  tb*  lorditupt  of  Denbigh,  Bathin, 


lat^  muoL 


SH.Mt 


KM>  11.M6 

U,4MM  ll,7lt 


CoDwaj  tod  tlw  Olwyd),  and  the  lordihipi  of  BrMnflald, 
Yale,  uid  Chitklaod,  which  at  afi  ■arliar  period  had  beMi 
oonpriaed  io  th«  poaMHioui  of  Qrattjiiap  Uadoo,  tha 
iMdalDiuuBiaD.  ItiabonndadoDUuW.initaiionhaRi 
dMrion  br  the  Biw  Oonw^r  ^""^  <»■  ot  it*  aociaQt 
taomtha  ia  LlaadriUo  Bi;  to  tU  aoarea  in  tit*  IGpialnt 
BMutaina,  in  the  aonthan  t^  tha  BaritTn  chain,  a^  cm  it* 
BKkBOM  £  by  (he  lina  of  tha  Dae,  the  O^ziag,  and  a 
Mttian  o(  O&'s  Djka.  Hie  interraDing  atufaoa  ia  twtj 
iRanlaiyaodiUphyntalehaiaotar  hikhlrdirertittad.  Tha 
N.VnjpMtioa  i*  oconpiad  bv  tha  blaak,  ban  taUa-hnd  id 
the  ^saUwf  hiUt,  which  dope  on  tha  wiat  to  tha  Tallay 
«f  dw  Oonway  andon  theaaatte  tha  Tala  c<  Owyd,  ^ 
wUA  Our  an  dividad  from  the  Olwydian  lann  and  the 
hilk  of  Tale.  On  tha  N.  it  atntchn  alDog  tha  faaya  of 
OclwyB  and  Abargda,  and  oa  the  E  it  ia  atpaiatad  tnrn 
MwnaatMiJTabyftaYipjt^andLIangwinAnaa.  From 
"^"  -  •     '    '  flow  tribniaria*  of  tha  Cawyd,  the  Cbni 


i»  Daa— vis.,  the  Hi^,  tha  Alad,  the  Clrwadog,  tha 
smiilwi.andlheAlwen.  Iha  TaUsn  along  which  acme  ol 
thaw  atraania  flow  aw,  from  their  fBrtilitrand  natnral  baanty, 


the-  Vale  of  Conway,  and  the  Oeragrdndian. 

railwayi  hare  done  liill  mot*     Tlu  Tab  «f  UaannL  Aa 

Tale  of  awyd,  and  the  DenU^  and  Cbmttr  Iibm  kn« 


In  Iha  Tall^i,  and  indaad  far  op  tha  aanny  dope* 

may  be  obawred,  and  the  iwqnng  hook  and  the  flail 

tit  £aat  diaappeaiin^  bafoie  the  raapuig  and  the  thivahiiw 

oaehioaa.     Tbi*  proyeaa  haa  been  la^dj  dna  to  aaratal 

Fannera'  Club*,  aneh  a*  the  DaoU^iaUre  and 

the-  Vale  of  Conway,  and  the  i~     ' 

railwayi  hare  done  liill  mot* 

Tale  of  awyd,  and  the  DenUj. 

linked  their  nspectiTe  diafrict*  to  the  peat  t 

of  the  London  and  Korth  Weatam  ;  wuiit  the  DwhiA, 

Bathin,  and   Coiwen,  the  Osran   and  BhMha^  Oa 

Vrazham  and  Oonn^a  QoVt  aad  jat  agfia  tta  Bha» 

Uanan^mgog  and  &e  Olyn  Oeinof  tcaaw^^  have  daaa 

the  aama  for  the  OtaatWeatara,— thai  opatfnf  all  thaMaJM 

artariaa  of  the  ooonl     "" 


d  fioad^n  ita  day  the  prinetoal  ■aa—  <d  an» 
on    between    Londott    and    ItehinJ,    and   te 


in  atAlug  wnHaat  to  their  blaak 
thaaa  nay  faa  qiadflad  the  baaotifnl  gom  5  tha  Swy 
and  the  broad  fictile  plain  of  tha  Tale  of  tliryd.  Of  the 
other  diTinsa^  whioh  astendi  from  D«ar  Paindon  Bridga  in 
tha  V.E.  to  tb  Bhaiadr  in  Uoobnant  S.W.,  that  portion 
wliich  liia  hetwaan  Aa  Bhaaban  hiUa  and  the  Dee  it 
Bitramaly  rich  in  minarala  aa  veil  aa  io  agrii^ltnTa] 
prodnoe;  tha  other  portion,  from  the  Berwyn  to  Ob*! 
Dyke,  ia  ocmpantinily  wild  and  barren,  aare  the  pnttj 
valley  of  the  Taiiat,  the  onp-like  plain  ot  IJanailin,  and  tbe  , 
lower  reache*  of  tha  Oelme,  One  of  the  feaden  of  tha  ^ 
Taoat  rolla  down  a  watarfatl  named  liatyU  Bhaidr,  which  ' 
it  340  feet  high  ;  aod  another  rlMa  in  tbe  liule  lake  ' 
of  "Llyacawa,"  which  D«tle»  bmaath  Uoal  Sych,  371S  ; 
feat,  the  bisbeatpoint  in  the  Barwyn  range,  and  inde«l  j 
intheooon^.  Toetearealaoafewiakaa  in  the  Binethdg  ;' 
diatiJa^  the  largeat  of  whioh — AJed  and  Alwnt — gi<ra  riie  ' 
to  rinaa  d  the  aama  namaa. 

Boil  a»d  Afrieullw.-~OB  tha  nplanda  the  toil  la 
too  eold  and  poor,  and  tha  aaaaoOi  too .  ttooongeaial  to 
admit  of  good eom  cropa  ;  bulamoreprofilableinTaatment 
ii  made  in  tha  rearing  of  mountain  poniaa  and  of  aheap 
and  blaok  cattle,  which  are  aold  in  great  oamiMn  to  ha 
faUanad  in  tha  Mldlaod  Countiaa  of  England,  for  tha 
Loadgo  market.  l,eaa  than  ■  thud  of  the  anifaoe  ia  nndar 
eolliYBtion;  and  the  a^cultnril  acraaoa  waa  thna  dia- 
tribotad  in  the  yean  1873  and  1676  :— 


IBT* «,«•  HIM 

Of  llir  coru  eropa.  oata  occnpy  mich  th 
tl  acraagi,  and  of  graan  crnpa,  umipa. 


na  ffialoff  of  tha  eoonty  it  full  of  Intwiat,  aa  il 
denlopa  all  Iha-pritidpal  atrata  that  intarrana  batwtaa 
th*  Lower  Bilnrian  and  the  Tiiataia  aaiita,  b  tbe  I«w« 
Silurian  diatiict,  whioh  aztanda  &om  tha  auu(h«'n  bomdaij 
to  th*  t>irio^  the  Tr'*"''— ''"  formation  of  tha  aaalaii 
alope*  of  tha  Barwyn  and  tha  Bala  beda  of  ahoDir  aandatoa* 
aiatrarcmad  eatt  ami  weat  by  baodt  of  intrutife  f*hfalhi* 
porphyry' and  aahaa;  nrathwarda  from  th*  Otbioc  to  tha 
limaatone  fringe  at  UandiiUo,  tlie  Wanlock  ahaM  of  tka 
Upper  Bilnrian  oorartth*  entire  ama  of  the  Hitaethog  and 
Qwydian  hilla,  bat  TBrging  on  it*  waatam  alopa*  into  tha 
Denhighahire  pi^  wbiA  m^  ba  tiaoad  aonthward  In  a 


ilopa  a  narrow  broken  baud  of  tha  Old  Bad  ciapa  up  along 
UkB  Tale  of  CSwyd  and  in  ^twjaeg.  Beating  npoo  tbS 
the  Carbonirerout  Limeatone  eitanda  from  lianymynad,  ita 
extreme  aonlhani  point,  to  the  Cymybnin  fault,  and  t)i*M 
foikt  into  tKo  dtvUioiu  that  teiminala  reraectiftly  In  tta 

Oreat  Oniw'e  Head  and  in  Talaigo<^  and  ar*  atp * 

from  each  other  b;  tLe  donuded  ahalaa  ot  the  Mod  t 
range.  In  the  Vale  at  Cltijd  the  limaatona  mdvlie*  tM 
New* Bed  SeJiditoue,  and  in  tbe  eiitani  dividrai  tl  ia  itaalf 
Dvariaid  by  the  millitons  giit  of  Bhnabco  and  Wifit^ 
and  by  a  long  reach  of  the  coal  meaauna  whidi  near 
Wieiham  are  4]  mHaa  in  breaJtb.  Eaatwaid  of  thaaa  a 
broad  atripof  tha  Pamiiaa  locceeda,  tnd  y«t  again  batwM> 
thia  and  tlia  Dee  the  ground  it  ooaopia^-at  in  Iha  Tab 
of  ClWyd— by  the  Hew  Bed. 

Tht  witHtrai  rtrnm  of  tbe  oonnty  nndar  thaaa  ooodi- 
tioat  are  natntallj  eooaidaraUe.  Paring  Baga  tr*  raited 
at  Nanlglyn  ;  llalaa  and  alaba  for  ornamental  patpcaaa,  OB 
a  large  acale,  oo  BbiwfaleD,  near  Uanxollar  ;  and  alalat  it 
Qlyn  Oairiog.     The  limaatooa  ia  need  largely,  and  axpcMad 


[odnama 


aitanaiTely  for  bnilding.  Boxing  and  aaiienltaral  porpaata  j 
and  at  Btymbo  there  it  a  fine  t^arof  Quna  atona.     Ik 


and  tha  grit  ia  ntad  for  i^Utteeei.  < 

CSiiA,  Wiatbaa,aad  BrymboaraTtcy  pradnGtiVB,theDnB> 

ber  of  ooUiariM  in  1870  being  61,  and  the  himHiIj  laiiad 

aaant)ly*tti»*t*dBtl,^79,S<ptont.  Iu« 

the  eotl  awma,  ironatona  ia  faud ;  and  It 
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Vut  it  RhuAbon  and  at  Biymbo  (where  Jobn  WilkinBon 
v&s  the  firit  to  introdaee  the  industry)  produced  (together 
with  one  in  Ftintshire)  in  the  same  year  55,099  tons  of 
pig  iron,  valued  at  £232,000.  Lead  eve  is  another  and 
itdl  more  important  item  ;  the  most  productife  mine  has 
Ifim  the  Great  Minera,  which  yields  profits  of  about  £30,000 
ajcar.  The  seven  mines  in  the  county  produced,  in 
18*5,  3600  tons  of  lead  ore,  1954  tons  of  lead,  and 
10,873  ounces  of  sUver*  One  of  the  latest  industries  in- 
troduced has  been  the  manufacture  of  dynamite  in  the 
nQ«]r  of  the  Ceiriog.  At  the  village  of  Llansantffiraid, 
nd  It  LlaugoUen,  there  are  woollen  factories. 
'  The  prwe^Mil  tcwnt  are  Wrexham  (population  8576),  the 
.  eestrs  of  the  mining  district,  noted  for  its  beautiful  church 
tow,  sad  recently  selected  as  the  military  centre  for 
Korth  Wales ;  Denbigh,  the  nominal  capital  (4276),  notable 
for  its  castle  ruins  and  Howell's  female  orphan  school ; 
Bathm  (3298),  where  the  assizes  are  held,  famous  for  its 
gnoQir  school  and  its  fine  castle  lately  rebuilt ;  Llangollen, 
vitk  its  beautiful  scenery ;  Llanrwst,  with  its  church 
BODnments  and  rood-loft,  its  bridge,  and  salmon  fishing ; 
ud  Jlolt,  with  its  ancient  ruined  castle. 

Ai  regards  the  ownerthip  of  the  land,  the  county  (in 
1873)  was  divided  among  5708  separate  proprietors,  whose 
total  nntal  wis  estimated  at  £450,421.  Of  the  owners 
3436, or  60  per  cent,  held  less  than  1  acre,  about  the  same 
proportioD  as  in  the  neighbouring  county  of  Flint ;  while 
tin  average  of  small  proprietors  in  all  England  was  71  per 
cast  The  average  holding  amounted  to  61  acres,  while 
tbt  of  all  England  was  34,  and  the  average  value  per  acre 
vat  £1,  5s.  3d.y  as  against  £3,  Os.  2d.  for  all  England. 

The  following  proprietors  held  more  than  5000  acres  in 
Iha  above  year— via.,  Bir  V7atkin  W.  Wynn.  33,998 
acraa;  J.  L.  Wynne,  Coed  Cdch,  10,197;  Lord  Bagot, 
M  Park,  9385 ;  H.  R.  Hughes,  Kinmel,  8561 ;  C.  W. 
Taeb,  Pentr«foelas,  8025 ;  6.  W.  Wynne,  Garthewin,  6435 ; 
C  &  ICainwaring,  GaUtfaenan,  6428  ;  R.  M.  Biddulph, 
Ckirk  Castle,  5513 ;  W.  C.  West,  Ruthin  CasUe,  5457  ; 
add  Sir  Hugh  Williams,  Bodelwyddan,  5360. 

For    civil   purposes,   the    county  is    divided  into    6 

kvadrads,  9  petty  sessi9nal  divisions,  G  police  diittricts,  5 

highway  districts,  and  9  lieutenancy  subdivisions ;  and  it 

f«BB  a  part  of  the  North  Wales  circuit,  with  a  winter 

aaua    For  parliamentary  purposes  the  county  is  an  un- 

difided  oon8tituency,retumiDgtwo  representatives  to  Parlia- 

Be&t,  while  the  contributory  boroughs  of  Denbigh,  Ruthin, 

Wrexham,  and  Holt  return  one  member.     Ecclesiastically 

the  ooanty  lies  entirely  within  the  diocese  of  St  Asaph ; 

the  number  of  parishes  and  ecclesiastical  districts  is  61, 

comprised  under  6  deaneries  within  the  archdeaconry  of  St 

Aiaph.     La  educational  matters,  the  Latin  or  second-g^de 

tchoola  comprise  the  endowed  grammar  schools  of  Holt, 

foonddd  in  1661  ;  Denbigh,  in  1726  ;  Wrexham,  in  1603 ; 

nbuabon,  by  Vicar  Robinson,  in  1703 ;  and  Llanrwst,  by 

Sir  John   Wynne  of  Qwydir,  in   1610.     The  Greek,  dr 

highest  grade,  is  supplied  by  that  of  Ruthin,  founded  in 

].'^74  by  Dr  Gabriel   Goodman,  dean  of  Westminster,  a 

native   of  the   town   and   the    refounder   of  its   Christ's 

HoapttaL     This  achool   has   been   the   nursery  of   many 

eminent  Welshmen. 

AfUiqwtigM^ — Of  prehistoric  remains,  the  caves  in  the 
limeatone  escarpments  of  Cofn,  that  overhang  the  valley 
of  the  Elwy,  yield  a  noteworthy  supply.  Thoy  contain 
remains  of  the  hippopotamus,  elephant,  rhinoceros,  lion, 
hyena,  bear,  reindaer,  d^c.  The  glutton  was  found  in  the 
neighbouring  cave  of  Pks  Heaton,  felstone  implements 
ta  the  a^joiiiing  Bont  Newydd  cave,  and  a  polished 
■fftti  ITO  in  a  similar  one  at  Rhosdigre, — all  in  the 
aame  raaga.  Near  Cefn,  too,  vras  discovered  in  1869, 
OB  tha   openiac  of  a  eanedd  in  Tyddyn  Bleiddya,   a 


chambered  tomb  containing  skeletons,  which,  on  oompan- 
son  with  a  similar  type  found  at  Perthi  Chwareu,  gava 
rise  to  the  title  of  the  "  Flat^cnemic  Men  of  Denl^h- 
shire." 

A  writer  in  the  ArehaBoiogia  CamhrentU,  1855,  p. 
270,  has  given  a  summary  of  the  antiquities  of  the 
county,  most  of  which  may  be  put  down  as  Brulsh 
or  at  least  Celtic.  Traces  of  the  Romans  exist  at  Clawdd 
Coch  (Mediolanum  f),  Penygaer,  Bwlch,  Penbarras :  and 
their  roads  passed  from  Deva  (Chester)  to  Segontium 
(Carnarvon)  and  to  Mons  Hariri  (Tomen-y-Mur)  respec- 
tively. To  the  Romano-British  period  belong  the  inscribed 
stones  at  Gwytherin  and  Pentrevoelas.  The  Pillar  of  **  Eli- 
seg,"  i^ear  Valle  Crucis,  tells  of  Brochmael  and  the  struggle 
against  the  invading  Northumbrians  under  Ethelfrith,  613 
▲.D. ;  whilst  the  Dyke  of  *'  0&  **  hands  down  the  memory 
of  the  Mercian  advance.  Acyoining  this  last,  and  runoing 
side  by  side  with  it,  is  the  similar  but  shorter  earthwork 
called  **  Watt's  Dyke,"  of  debateable  origin  and  purpoee. 

Of  the  earliest  coHlet  the  ruins  of  "  Dinas  Bran  "  still 
crown  the  conical  hill  that  overhangs  Llangollen. 
Denbigh,  which  has  been  compared  to  Stirling  for  site  and 
beauty — built  in  the  time  of  Edward  L  and  destroyed  in 
the  civil  wars— overlooks  the  Yale  of  Clwyd ;  Holt,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Dee,  probably  the  Caerlegiou  of  Beds,  shared 
the  same  fate.  Ruthin,  overthrown  at  the  same  time,  has 
been  twice  rebuilt  witUu  this  century.  Chirk  alone  has 
weathered  the  storms  of  time  and  war,  and  is  still  occupied 
as  a  family  residence. 

Among  the  early  ee<Jeti(u(iral  hniiJinff»  and  rema/ns  we 
may  name  the  Cistercian  abbey  of  YaUe  Crucia  and  the 
Carmelite  chapel  at  Denbigh,  both  now  in  decay ;  the 
cloisters  at  Ruthin,  and  the  old  house  of  Brynyffynnon, 
sometimes  called  the  nunnery  at  Wrexham  ;  the  collegiate 
churches  of  Wrexham  and  Ruthin ;  the  beautiful  rood-lofts 
and  screens  of  Llanrwst,  Gre^ford,  and  Derwen ;  the  por- 
trait brasses  and  monuments  in  the  Gwydir  Chapel, 
Llanrwst,  and  at  Whitchurch,  Denbigh ;  the  churchyard 
cross  at  Derwen  ;  and  the  stained  glass  at  Gresford  and 
Llanrhaiadr  in  Dyffryn  Clwyd. 

The  principal  fjenttrmetCa  teait  of  Tudor  date  comprise 

Gwydir  (Lady  Willoughby  d'Eresby),  Brynkinallt  CLord 

A  R  Hill-Trevor),  Trefalyn  (R  T.  Boscawen  Griffith), 

Llwyn  Ynn  (Colonel  Heygarth),  Cadwgan  (in'decay).  Those 

of  later  erection  include  Llangedwyn  and  Wynnstay  (Sir 

W.  Williams  Wynn,  Bart.),  Kinmel  (FL  R.  Hughes),  Pool 

Park  (Lord  Bagot),  Havodunos  (H.  R.  Sandbach),  Voelas 

(Colonel  Wynne  Finch),  Llanerch  (Whitehall  Dod),  Gwrych  ^ 

Castle  (R.  B.  Hesketh),  Pks  Power  (T.  Fitrhugh),  Llandy- 

silio  HaU  (C.  F.  Beyer},  Acton  Park  (Sir  R.  H.  Cunliffe, 

Bart), GaUtfaenan (T.  Mainwaring),Eriviatt(J.J.  Ffoulkes), 

Glan)rwem  (P.  S.  Humberston),  Qelligynan  (J.  Carstairs 

Jones). 

Among  the  books  bearing  npon  the  hintory  of  the  county  are  the 
following  : — the  Archa»logia  CambrentiSf  orJoornalof  the  Cambrian 
Archnoloji^oal  Association  ;  Pennant's  Tour$  in  JFaUt  ;  Lewis, 
Topographical  Dictionary:  Thomas,  Bistory  of  tht  Dioctm  <^ 
St  Asaph;  Annals  of  Counties  and  County  Familiss  qf  IValet^  by 
Dr.  Nicholas  ;  Yorke's  Jioycil  Tribes  of  JFales ;  JJemoirs  pf  fA« 
Choydir  Family^  by  Sir  John  Wynne  ;  Memoirs  of  ths  Goodmans, 
by  R.  Kewcome  ;  Accounts  of  Denbigh  and  ff  Huthin,  by  the  same  ; 
Ancient  and  Modem  Denbigh,  by^ohnAVilliams ;  Rscords  <^Vu  Lord' 
ship  of  Denbigh,  by  the  same  ;  Handbook  of  ths  Vols  qf  Cljcyd,  by 
Davies ;  Wrexheun  and  its  Neighbourhood,  by  Jones.  The  viUa^ 
clmrches  of  the  county  have  been  well  illustrated  by  Lloyd  "William* 
and  Underwood,  architects,  of  Denbigh.  (D.  R.  T.) 

DENDERAH.  an  Arab  village  in  Upper  Egypt,  about  28 
miles  north  of  Thebes,  marking  the  aite  and  preserving  the 
name  of  the  ancient  city  of  Tentyra,  which  was  the  capital 
of  the  Tent3rrite  nome  and  the  eeat  of  a  famous  temple 
dedicated  to  Athor,  the  E^tian  Yeoua.  The  temple, 
which  is  remarkable    as    the    first    welV-preserved    and 
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mneucumberod  Imilding  ci  the  kind  to  be  seen  on  %  vojrage 
ap  the  NiJe^  lies  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  left  bank 
of  the  iiTer,  within  a  square  inclosure  formed  by  four 
cmde-brick  walla,  each  1000  feet  in  length,  and  entered  by 
means  of  a  stone-built  gateway,  adorned  with  sculptures 
representing   Domitian   and   Tngan   engaged  in   acts  of 
worahipi     Tim  portico  of  the  temple  is  about  135  feet  in 
width,  and  is  arehiteetorally  one  of  the  richest  and  most 
beautiful  stnictures  of  its  class.     It  is  supported  by  2 1 
columns,  four  deep,  nearly  60  feet  in  height,  and  having  a 
diameter  of  more  thai\  7  feet  at  the  thickest  part    The 
capitals  have  sculptured  on  each  of  their  four  sides  a 
full  face  of  Athor,  crowned  by  a  small  shrine  or  temple. 
The  sculptures,  which  are  of  less  merit  than  the  architec- 
ture, represent  offerings   made  by  some  of  the  earlier 
Cnsais ;  and  on  the  ceiling  are  yarious  mystical  subjects, 
probably  of  an  astronomical   import,   and  the    famous 
quadrangular  zodiac,  which  will  be  referred  to  again  in  the 
latter  part  of  this  article.     Passing  through  the  back  wall 
of  the  portico  ^which  wia  at  one  time  the  front  wall  of  the 
temple)  the  risitor  enters  a  hall  supported  by  three  columns 
on  each  side,  with  cup-shaped  capitals  beneath  those  formed 
by  the  temple-crowned  faces  of  Athor;  and  thence,  pro- 
ceeding ri^t  onwards  through  two  similar  halls,  he  reaches 
the  sanctuary,  which  is  isolated  by  a  passage  running  all 
round.     On  each  side  of  the  tem|ue  are  many  small  apart- 
ments, and  two  entrance-ways  from  the  exterior,  as  well  as 
singular  inclined  passages  in  the  walls,  two  of  which  are 
entered  from  the  sides  of  the  portico.     All  the  chambers 
and  passages,  except  the  two  last  mentioned,  are  profusely 
covered  with  sculptures  and  inscriptions  of  a  religious 
character,  chiefly  depicting  and  narrating  the  piety  of  the 
sovereigns  by  whom  the  temple  was  erected.     The  rojral 
names  have  not  always  been  filled  in,  but,  where  they 
have  been  sculptured,  they  aie  generally  those  of  the  last 
Cleopatra,  and  Csesarion,  her  son  by  Julius  Caesar.     A 
staircase  on  the  left-hand  side  of  tibe  second  chamber, 
behind  the  portico,  oondocts  to  the  roof  of  the  temple. 
Sere  are  a  sort  of  chapel  and  some  small  chambers,  one 
ol  which  is  very  intereeting,  because  its  sculptures  relate 
to  the  story  of  Osiris.    The  exterior  of  the  temple  is  as 
completely  covered  with  sculptures  as  the  interior.     Among 
the  figures  represented  there  are  those  of  Cleopatra  and 
Cesarion ;  but  they  cannot  be  supposed  to  bear  any  re- 
semblance, since  they  belong  not  aloDe  to  a  conventionul 
art,  but  almost   to   its  lowest  period.      There  are  two 
smsUer   temples   within  the  same  inclosure  as  the  great 
temple  of  Athor,  one  dedicated  to  Isis  in  the  thirty-first 
year  of  Augustus,  and  the  other  usually  known  as  the 
Typhotiium,  from  the  representations  of  Typhon   on  the 
capitals  of  its  columns,  but  probably  connected  with  the 
worship  of  Athor. 

The  name  Denderah,  in  Coptic  TeiUore,  and  in  Greek 
Teniyra  or  TetUyrUf  used  to  be  regarded  as  equivalent  to 
Thy^  Athor,  "  the  abode  of  Athor ;"  but,  according  to  an 
hypothesis  started  by  Brugsch,  and  since  proved  by  the 
investigations  of  DUmichen,  it  is  now  explamed  as  "  the 
Land  of  the  Hippopotamus"  (Tan4«Hrer\  in  allusion  to 
the  use  of  this  axumal  as  a  symbol  of  the  goddess  Isis,  who 
is  ngulariy  identified  with  Athor  in  the  Denderah  inserip- 
tiona.  The  sacred  name  was  Am,  and  a  list  is  still  extant 
of  136  substitutat  or  exnthda  cmantia,  such  as  the  house 
of  enlightened  souls,  the  house  of  gladness,  the  house  of 
the  weeping  and  laughing  of  the  sun^^god  Ra.  Though,  as 
already  indicated,  the  present  temples  of  Denderah  belong 
to  the  latest  period  of  Egyptian  art,  the  original  occupation 
of  the  site  for  sacred  buildings  dates  from  the  earliest 
timea.  AeooTding  to  an  inscriptum  discovered  and  poUiahed 
by  DttfideheBy  who  spent  three  monthe  in  perMoeJ  ezplore- 
tWn  of  the  mtna.  a  rsetoratioo  of  the  lemj^e  wia  effected 


by  Thothmes  III  of  the  18th  dynasty,  in  kee;<^ng  with  aa 
ancient  plan  belonging  to  the  reign  of  Chufn,  which  had 
been  found,  in  the  time  of  Hieops,  "  in  the  interior  of  a 
wall  of  the  Southern  House.  ** 

The  people  of  Tentyra  were  remarkable  for  their  hostility 
to  the  crocodile  and  its  worshippers  ;  and  in  their  attacks 
on  the  reptile  they  displayed  so  much  audacity  and  skill 
that  the  Romans  in  the  time  of  Strabo  broaght  a  number 
of  them  over  to  Italy  as  a  new  attraction 'for  the  amphi- 
theatre. In  modem  times  the  name  of  Denderah  has 
become  especially  famous  on  account  of  the  two  designs 
known  respectively  as  the  circular  and  the  quadrangular 
zodiac,  which  have  boon  the  subject  of  the  most  elaborate 
discussion  among  Egyptologists.  The  former  was  dis- 
covered by  Qeneral  Desaix  about  the  end  of  last  oentnry, 
and  at  length  in  1820  removed  by  M.  Lelorrain  to  Paris, 
where  it  was  purchased  by  the  Qovemment  for  150,000 
francs,  and  deposited  in  the  BiHioMqtu  Jmphiale;  the 
latter,  first  obeerved  by  11  Dupuii,  a  member  of  the  French 
commission,  is  still  in  its  original  positiun,  as,  instead  of 
occupying  a  comparatively  small  and  portable  disk,  it 
forms,  as  already  indicated,  the  decoration  of  two  ex- 
tremities of  the  temple  portico,  and  thus  consists  of  two 
corresponding  halves.  Copies  of  both  the  zodiacs  have 
frequently  been  made,  and  are  easily  accetfible  in  F.  C 
Lantbs  Let  Zodiaqu£$  dt  Dtnderak,  Munich,  1865,  a 
memoir  in  which  he  maintains  that  both  designs  are  coo^ 
memorative  calendars  of  the  Greco-Boman  period. 

8«fl  also  WiDdnMn't  Ancini  Effyj^tianM  ;  Letranne,  Ohanrtatltmt 
ntr  Vooja  d$t  rcpHtctUaiiona  aodineaU*  d*  VantiauUd,  Parti,  1824  ; 
Hrlznt,  Exanun  tt  txplieaiumt  dc$  Zodiaqua  Eg\/pliennK$,  1821 ; 
Lepdus't  Ztitmkrifl'fJir  JBgvpti$clu  Sprachf  und  Attcrthum$Luitd4^ 
tKurim;  ChabM,  Sur  TantiquiU  d»  Dtndtruh ;  and  MptdaDv 
i>iimiehen't  KnutU  ilWhcUunmn  ant  Aegyiitn,  and  Bit%ifkmUi 
der  Tanpelanlagen  ten  JDatdetxuk,  1884. 

DENDERMONDE,  in  French  Termonde,  a  town  ot 
Belgium,  in  the  province  of  East  Flanders,  about  18  milee 
east  of  Ghent,  so  called  from  its  situation  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Dender,  a  right-hand  affluent  of  the  Scheldt     It  is  the 
seat  of  a  court  of  primary  instance,  has  a  hospital,  a  lunatie 
asylum,  two  orphanages,  an  academy  of  ardiitecture  and 
design,  a  public  library,  and  a  picture  gallery,  and  carriea 
on   the   manufacture   of   woollens,   linens,   ropes,   paper, 
tobacco,  and  various  other  branchee  of  industry.     In  the 
old  church  of  Notre  Dame,  which  was  raised  to  collegiate 
rank  in   HOC,  there  are  two  paintings  by  Yandyck — e 
Crucifixion  and  an  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds.     TiU  1264, 
when   it  passed  into  the*  possession  of  Robert   Bethune, 
count  of  Flanders,  Dendermonde  was  governed  in  direct 
dependence  on  the  empire.     Its  name  frequently  occurs  in 
the  history  of  the  various  wars  in  the  Low  Countries,  the 
most  memorable  occasions  being  in  1CG7,  when  it  defended 
itself  against  Louis  XIV.   by  laying  the   neighbourhood 
under  water  ;  in  1706,  when  it  was  besieged  and  captured 
by  General  Churchill ;  and  in  1745,  when  it  was  taken  by 
the  French.     The  fortifications  were  dismantled  by  Joseph 
IL  in  1784 ;  but  they  were  restored  in  1822.     The  bridge 
over  the  Scheldt  dates  from  1825.     Population  in  1866, 
8300. 

DENHAM,  Sni  Johw  (1615-1668),  a  royaliat  poet,  who 
has  won  a  place  among  the  foremost  British  authors  more  by 
a  happy  accident  than  by  any  decided  geniua,  was  the  only 
son  of  Sir  John  Denham,  lord  chief  baron  of  the  Exchequer 
in  Ireland,  and  was  bom  in  Dublin  in  1615.  In  1617  hie 
father  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  baron  of  the  Exchequer 
in  England,  and  removed  to  London  with  his  family.  The 
future  poet  attended  a  grammar  school  in  London,  end  im 
Michaelmas  term  1631  was  removed  to  Oxi'ofd,  where  he 
was  entered  a  gentleman  oommoner  of  Trini^  College. 
Having  taken  hia  degree  of  B.A.,  be  began  the  atady  eC 
tiie  law  at  Lincoln's  Inn  in  1634 :  bnt  the  rheracler  he  had 
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mintained  at  Oxford,  of  being  "  a  slow,  dreaming  young 
BUS,"  gare  way  to  a  scaadalous  repatation  for  gambling, 
b?  which  he  beggared  himself  and  serionsly  embarrassed 
mi  fslher.  We  learn  that,  by  way  of  penance,  he  wrote 
at  this  time  an  E»say  aga'SiMt  Oamihgt  whether,  in  prose 
or  Terse  is  not  recorded.  After  his  father's  death  the  habit 
beeime  still  more  dominant,  and  he  squandered  a  fortune. 
It  WIS  a  surprise  to  erery  one,  therefore,  when  in  1642 
he  suddenly,  as  Waller  said,  '*  broke  out  like  the  Irish 
rebeUioD,  tlireascore  thousand  strong,  when  no  one  was 
twin,  nor  in  the  least  expected  it,"  by  publishing  in  that 
yesr  two  most  successful  volumes  of  verse.  The  first  of 
these  was  The  Sophy,  a  tragedy  in  five  acts,  a  thin  folio,  the 
theme  of  which  was  a  Turkish  tale  of  blood  and  intrigue, 
drawn  from  Sir  Thomas  Herbert's  tiavels.  This,  Denhema's 
oalj  dramatic  performance,  is  tame  and  correct,  without 
purion,  but  free  from  th<)  faults  of  some  of  the  minor 
aothon  of  the  time;,  It  was  successful,  but  it  ei^'oyed 
nothing  of  the  unparalleled  popularity  of  his  simultaneous 
Teatore,  the  descriptive  poem  of  Cooper's  Hill,  the  first 
edition  of  which  in  quarto  was  anonymous.  In  this  famous 
piece  no  entirely  new  style  was  attempted,  for  Ben  Jonson  I 
had  led  the  xrsry  in  theme  and  Cowley  in  manner ;  but  it  j 
had  a  smooth  grace  and  a  polLthed  antithesis  that  were 
doobtfnl  meritft  in  poetr}*,  but  extremely  dear  to  the  rising 
generation.  One  quatrain,  out  of  the  three  or  four 
hnndred  lines  of  retiection  and  description,  has  been 
UQiTemlly  praised,  and  forms  one  of  our  most  familiar 
quotations.     Addressing  the  Thames,  the  poet  says — 

"  0  C(»nM  1  flow  like  thee,  nnd  make  thy  stream 
11t  ifTrat  example,  as  it  U  my  theme  I 
Tliouj'li  deep,  yet  clear;  though  pen  tie,  yet  not  dull  ; 
Strong  Tvithoat  rage,  tiithout  o'erflovring  tolV 

fironght  into  roya^  notice  by  his  poems,  Denham  was 
appointed  high  aheriflf  for  Surrey  and  govenior  of  Farn- 
ham  Castle  ;    but  he  showed   no   military   talent,   and 
soon  followed  the  king  to  Oxford.     During  the  civil  war 
ho  icrvcd  the  queen  mother,  and  was  intrusted  with  the 
letten  in  cipher  that  Cowley  wrote  to  the  lung,  which  he 
Bsnaged  to  deliver  into  Charles's  hands.     Being  detected, 
however,  he  was  obliged  to  escape  into  France.    'In  April 
1648  he  is  said  to  have  conveyed  the  young  duke  of  York 
bom  St  James's  to  Paris  ;  it  is  certain  that,  later  in  that 
jear,  he  was  sent  in  company  with  Lord  Crofts,  as  ambas- 
sador to  Poland,  to  obtain  money  for  the  king,  and  he  suc- 
ceeded in  bringing  back  £10,000.     In  1652  he  returned, 
a  rained  man,  to  England,  and  resided  as  the  guest  of  the 
earl  of  Pembroke  at  Wilton  for  a  year.     He  now  disappears 
votil  the  B  coloration.     When  Cbo  rles  IT.  returned.  Den  ham 
was  made  surveyor-general  and  Knight  of  the  Bath,  and 
seems  to  have  been  well  provided  for  ;  but  his  subsequent 
ii/e  was  far  from  happy,  for  his  second  wife,  a  young  woman 
of  great  beauty,  was  seduced  by  the  duke  of  York,  and 
bettmo  his  mistressL     This  catastrophe,  which  is  abundantly 
noticed  in  the  current  literature  of  that  day,  shattered 
the  old  poet's  reason  ;  and  he  recovered  from  his  insanity 
only  to  die,  at  his  house  near  Whitehall,  on  the  10th  of 
Harch  1668.     He  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey.     In 
the  same  year,  1668,  his  works  were  collected  in  a  single 
vdume,  entitled  Poemt  and  TrandatioM,     This  included, 
besides  Cooper^s  Hill  and  27ie  Sophy,  a  fragment  of  an  epic 
OB  the  destruction  of  Troy,  some  beautiful  lines  on  the 
death  of  Cowley,  written  a  few  months  before  his  own 
decease,  a  didactic  poem  on  the  progness  of  learning,  and 
some  translationa.     Notwithstanding  the  fame  of  Cooper's 
HSl,    which    Pope    imitated    in    his    Windsor    Forest, 
Denham's    poems    have    not    been    edited    in    modem 
He  was  one  of  the  very  first  to  note  the  tendency 
rhetorical  and  gallicixed  forma  in  public  taste, 
to  gratify  the  new  fiishion.     But  to  speak  of  him.  as 


was  once  customary,  as  a  great  reformer  of  metre  and 
fashioner  of  language,  is  to  fail  to  realize  the  limitatioiui 
of  his  talent 

DFNINA,  Carlo  QiovAKin  Maria  (1731-1813),  aa 
Italian  author,  was  bom  at  Revello,  Piedmont,  in*  1731, 
and  was  educated  at  Saluxzo  and  Turin.  In  1763  he 
was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  humanity  at  Pignerol,  but  he 
was  soon  compelled  by  the  influence  of  the  Jesuits  to  retire 
from  it  lu  1756  he  graduated  as  doctor  in  theobgy,  and 
began  authorship  with  a  theological  treatLse.  Promoted  to 
the  professorship  of  humanity  and  rhetoric  in  the  cullege 
of  Turin,  ho  showed  his  literary  activity  in  his  great  work 
Oh  the  Revolutions  of  Italy,  and  in  other  writingsi  Colle- 
giate honours  accompanied  the  issue  of  its  successive 
volumes,  which,  however,  at  the  same  time,  multit^ied  his 
foes  and  stimulated  their  hatred.  In  1782  he  m^iaired  to 
Berlin,  where  he  remained  for  many  yearn,  in  the  course  of 
which  he  published  various  works.  In  1804  he  went  U, 
Paris  as  the  imperial  librarian,  to  which  office  he  had  beei 
appointed  by  Napoleon,  who  was  attracted  to  him  at  Mets. 
He  died  there  on  5th  December  1813.  Deniua's  reputation 
is  mainly  founded  on  his  UUtory  of  tJu  IlevoliU ions  of  Italy, 
in  which  he  combines  a  philosophic  spirit  and  the  habit  of 
accurate  narration. 

DENIS,  or  DioNTSiiTS,  St,  the  patron  saint  of  France, 
flourished  in  the  middle  of  the  3d  century.  What  is  known 
of  his  life  rests  chiefly  on  the  not  altogether  trastworthy 
authority  of  Qregory  of  Tours,  according  to  which  he  was 
the  leader  of  a  band  of  seven  missionaries  who  came  from 
Rome  to  Qaul,  and  founded  churches  in  seven  cities. 
Denis  settled  in  Paris,  where  he  made  many  cohverta,  and 
became  the  first  Christian  bishop.  In  272,  during  the 
persecution  of  Valerian,  he  was  beheaded  along  with  some 
of  his  companions.  Another  account  places  the  date  of 
the  martyrdom  between  286  and  290.  The  well-known 
legend,  according  to  which  St  Denis  after  his  decapitation 
walked  two  miles  with  his  head  in  his  hands,  probably 
originated  in  a  mistaken  interpretation  of  pictures  intended 
to  indicate  the  manner  of  his  death.  It  was  not  unusual 
to  represent  a  martyr  by  decapitation  bearing  his  head  in 
his  hands  as  an  offering,  and  there  are  effigies  of  St  Denis 
with  the  mitred  head  in  its  natural  position  and  the  head 
in  the  hands  as  well.  The  bodies  of  the  three  martyrs 
were  thrown  into  the  River  Seine,  but  were  afterwards 
recovered  and  hono.urably  buried  by  a  Christian  lady  named 
Catalla,  not  far  from  the  place  where  they  suffered.  Over 
the  tomb  a  chapel  was  built,  which  in  the  5th  century  was 
replaced  by  a  church.  The  famous  abbey  of  St  Denis  was 
founded  on  the  same  spot  by  Dagobcrt  in  the  7th  century. 
A  later  legend  of  the  French  church,  following  the  tradi- 
tion of  the  Greek  Church,  identified  St  Denis  of  Paris  with 
Dionysius  the  Areopagite,  who  was  converted  by  St  Paul 
One  of  the  gravest  charges  brought  against  Abelard  was 
the  fact  that  he  denied  this  identity  on  the  authority  of  a 
passage  in  Bede.  St  Denis  was  gradually  adopted  as  the 
patron  saint  of  the  French  pevple,  St  Louis  being  the 
patron  saint  of  the  royal  family.  His  festival  is  celebrated 
on  the  9  th  October. 

DENIZEN,  an  alien  who  obtains  by  letters  patent 
(ex  donatione  regis)  .certain  of  the  privileges  of  a  British 
subject  He  cannot  be  a  member  of  the  Privy  Council  or 
of  Parliament,  or  hold  any  civil  or  military  office  of  trust, 
or  take  a  grant  of  land  from  the  Crown.  The  Naturaliaa- 
tion  Act,  1870,  provides  that  nothing  therein  contained 
shall  affect  the  grant  of  any  Utters  of  denization  by  Her 
Majesty.     See  Naturalization. 

DENMAN,  Thomas,  first  Baron  (1779-1854),  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  of  the  chief-justices  of  England, 
was  bom  at  London,  the  son  of  a  well-known  physician, 
23d  July  1779.     He  received  the  rudiments  of  his  educn 
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tion  aI  PalgmTa  Sohool,  near  Dias,  in  Korfolk,  at  Uiat  timo 
oondneted  bj  Mn  BarbaulcL  At  ten  jean  of  age  he  waa 
aant  to  Eton,  and  he  afterwarda  waa  entered  at  St  John'a 
CoUege,  Cambridge,  where  he  graduated  in  1800.  He 
took  oidy  an  ordinary  degree,  haying  a  poaitive  diitaate  for 
mathematioai  Soon  after  leaving  Ounbridge  he  married ; 
and  in  1806  he  waa  called  to  the  bar  at  Linooln'a  Inn,  and 
at  once  entered  npon  practice.  Hia  ancoeaa  waa  rapid,  and 
in  a  few  yeara  he  attained  a  poaition  at  the  bar  aecond  only 
to  that  of  Brongham  and  Scarlett  He  diatinguahed  him- 
aelf  by  hia  eloquent  defence  of  the  Ludditea ;  bat  hia  moat 
brilliant  appearance  waa  aa  one  of  the  connsel  for  Qaeen 
Caroline.  Hia  apeech  before  the  Lorda  waa  very  powerful, 
and  aome  competent  judgea  area  conaidered  it  not  inferior 
to  Brougham'a.  It  contained  one  or  two  daring  paasages, 
which  made  the  king  hia  bitter  enemy,  and  retarded  h\B 
legal  promotion.  At  the  general  election  of  1818  he  waa 
returned  M.P.  for  Wareham,  and  at  once  took  his  aeat  with 
the  Whig  oppoaition.  In  the  following  year  he  waa 
returned  for  Nottingham,  for  which  place  he  continued  to 
ait  tdlhis  eleTation  to  the  bench  in  1832.  Hia  liberal 
principlea  had  cauaed  hia  exdution  from  office  till  in  1822 
he  waa  appointed  common  aeijeant  by  the  corporation  of 
London.  In  1830  he  waa  niade  attomey-geoBral  under 
Lord  Grey'a  adminiatration.  Two  yeara  later  he  waa  made 
lord  chief-juatice  of  the  King**  Bench,  and  in  1834  he  waa 
n^aed  to  the  peerage.  Aa  a  judge  he  ia  moat  oelebrated 
for  his  dedaion  in  &e  important  privilege  caaa  of  Stockdale 
w.  Hanaard ;  but  he  waa  never  raided  aa  a  profound  lawyer. 
In  1850  he  reaigned  the  chief-juaticeehip  of  the  Queen'a 
Bench  and  latired  into  private  life.  He  died  Septembte 
26,  185i. 

8m  Mtmolr  of  Tkommt,  fird  Lord  2>niiruifi,  by  Sir  JTowph 
Aiwmld,  2  vola.  1871 

DENMABK.  The  kingdom  of  Denmark,  once  a  con- 
aideraUe  power  in  Europe,  but  now  confined  within  very 
narrow  limita,  oompriaea  the  peninsula  of  Jutland  on  the 
European  continent  and  a  group  of  ialandi  in  the  Baltic. 
It  liea  between  64*  84'  and  67*  44'  62^  N.  lat,  and 
between  8*  4'  and  12*  84'  E  long.,  with  the  exception  of 
the  lalind  of  Bomholm,  which  liea  between  14*  42'  and 
16*  10'  E  long.  It  ia  bounded  K.  by  the  Skagerrack  ;  K 
by  the  Cattegat,  the  Sound,  and  the  Baltic  ;  S.  by  the 
Baltic,  the  Little  Belt,  and  the  German  duchy  of  Schleawig ; 
and  W.  by  the  North  Sea.  1\^  area  amounta  to  14,553 
EngUah  aquare  milea.  With  the  exception  of  Bomholm, 
which  ia  aituated  considerably  to  the  east  between 
Pomerania  and  Sweden,  the  islands  all  lie  close  to  one 
another,  and  form  a  cluster  that  almost  cloeea  the  entrance 
to  the  Baltic.  The  largest  island,  and  Uie  nearest  to 
Sweden,  is  Zealand,  or  Sjselland ;  the  next  in  sire,  Funen, 
or  Fyen,  is  divided  from  Jutland  by  only  a  minute 
channel;  Lolland,  Bomholm,  Falster,  Langeland,  Mden, 
Samso,  iErd,  Lsosd,  Taasinge,  Anholt,  are,  in  order  of 
their  importance,  the  other  noticeable  inlands. 

Coatt  and  Surface, — The  coasta  of  Denmark  ia  gener- 
ally low  and  aandy ;  the  whole  western  shore  of  Jutland  ia 
a  succeasion  of  aand-ridges  and  shallow  lagoona,  very  danger 
oua  to  shipping.  Skagen,  or  the  Scaw,  a  long,  low,  aandy 
point,  atretchea  far  into  the  northern  aea,  dividing  the 
Bkigerrack  froth  the  Cattegat  On  the  eastern  side  the 
coast  ia  not  so  inhospitable;  on  the  contrary  there  are 
aeveral  excellent  havens,  especially  on  the  islands. 
Nowhere,  however,  is  the  coast  very  high,  except  at  one  or 
twa  pointa  in  Jutland,  aod  at  the  eastern  extremity  of 
M6en,  where  limeatone  difis  exist  The  long  Qords,  or 
lUtiia,  into  which  the  proximity  of  the  islands  divides  the 
coaat,  form  a  distinguishing  feature.  There  is  little  variety 
in  the  aurface  of  Denmark.  It  is  uniformly  low,  the 
highest  point   in  the   whole  country,  Uunmelbjerget  in 
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Jutland,  being  only  550  feet  above  the  aea.  Deom 
however,  ia  nowhere  low  in  the-aenaa  in  whldi  HoU 
ia;  the  country  ia  pleasantly  diversifiad,  and  iiaei 
little  at  the  coaat  even  though  it  remaina  flat  inh 
The  landacape  of  the  ialanda  and  tha  aonth-eaa 
part  of  Jutland  ia  rich  in  beech-wooda,  com-fif 
and  meadowa,  and  even  the  minute  ialeta  are  green 
fertile.  In  the  weatera  and  northern  districts  of  Jntl 
this  givea  place  to  a  wide  ezpanae  of  moorland,  cot< 
with  heather,  and  ending  at  the  aea  in  low,  whitiah-^ 
diffii.  There  ia  a  melancholy  charm  even  about  tl 
monotonoua  tracta,  and  it  cannot  be  aaid  that  Denmar 
wanting  in  natural  beauty,  though  of  a  quiet  order.  1 
obvious  that  in  auch  a  country  there  can  exist  no  ri? 
The  Qudenaa,  the  longest  of  Uie  Daniah  atreama,  ia  li 
more  than  a  brook.  Nor  are  there  any  large  lakea.  Fii 
of  water  of  conaiderable  aice,  however,  are  nomeroua 
theae  the  largest  are  the  Arreso  and  the  Esromso  in  Zeah 
and  the  chain  of  lakea  of  various  namea  near  Silkebori 
Jutland.  Many  of  these  merea,  overiiung  with  thick  bet 
woods,  are  extremely  beautiful 

The  climate   preaenta  no    remarkable  features, 
country  liea  at  the  division  between  Eastern  and  Weal 
Europe,  and  partakea  of  the  characteriatica  of  botL 
climate   differs  from  that  of  Scotland  (which  la  in 
aame  latitude)  leaa  in  the  nature  of  the  aeaaona  that 
the  rapidity  of  their  tranaitiona.     The  following  an 
mean  annual  temperature  (Fahr.) : — 

Cop«abac«a.         rrtdtrikaksvtt 

Winter 32-9  32* 

Spring. 437  43*02 

8iimm«r' 63*06  60-66 

Automn 49*1  48-66 

Wholsy«M 4718  4600 

Snow  falls  on  an  average  on  thirty  days  in  the  year,  i 
weaterly  winds  are  more  prevalent  than  easterly  in  the  n 
of  16  to  10.  Storms  of  wind  and  rain  are  exceeding 
frequent,  particularly  in  July  and  August  In  the  diiti 
of  Aalborg,  in  the  north  of  Jutland,  a  cold  and  dry  N. 
wind  called  tiai  prevails  in  May  and  June,  and  is  szce 
ingly  destrocUve  to  vegetation ;  while  along  the  west  co 
of  the  peninsula  similar  effecta  are  produced  by  a  salt  m 
which  carriea  ita  influence  from  15  to  30  milea  inland. 

The  fauna  of  Den  mark  presents  no  peculiarity.    The  « 
animals  and  birds  are  those  of  the  rest  of  Central  Eoro 
The  larger  quadrapeda  are  all  extinct;    even  the 
deer — which  was  formerly  so  abundant  that  in  a  sin 
hunt  in  Jutland  in  August  1593  no  lesa  than  1600  head 
deer  were  killed — is  now  only  to  be  met  with  in  presen 
In  the  kjokken-moddinga  and  elaewhere,  however,  are  foi 
veatigea  which  prove  Uiat  the  urocha,  the  wild  boar, 
beaver,  the  bear,  and  the  wolf  have  all  existed  sioee 
arrival  of  man.     The  usual  domestic  animals  are  abundai 
found  in  the  Denmark  of  to-day,  with  the  exception  of 
goat,  which  is  very  uncommon. 

In  her  flora,  Denmark  presents  greater  variety  tl 
would  have  been  anticipated  from  ao  low  and  monotoo 
a  country.  The  ordinary  forms  of  the  north  of  Eur 
grow  with  great  luxuriance  in  the  mild  air  and  protec 
aoil  of  the  islands  and  the  eastern  ooaat;  while  oo 
heaths  and  along  the  sandhills  on  the  Atlantic  side  tl 
flourish  a  great  variety  of  unusual  speeiea. 

The  Daniah  forest  is  almost  exclusively  made  up  of  bei 
a  tree  which  thrivea  better  in  Denmark  than  in  any  ol 
country  of  Europe.  The  oak  and  aah  are  now  rare,  thou^ 
ancient  timea  both  took  a  prominent  plaoa  in  clothing 
Danish  ialanda.  The  almoat  universal  predominance  of 
beech  dates  from  about  two  centuries  aga  In  the  ri 
of  Christian  IV.  the  oak  waa  atill  the  characteristic  Da; 
tree.     No  conifer  grows  in  Denmaik,  except  under  car 
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•■ItiTatioiL  In  Bornlioliii,  it  should  be  mentioned,  the 
flora  IB  more  like  that  of  Sweden  ;  not  the  beech,  but  the 
pine,  birch,  and  ash  are  the  most  abundant  trees. 

Affricvliure. — Denmark  is  pre-eminently  a  corn  land, 
and  the  cereals  grown  are  all  the  usual  European  varieties ; 
in  the  light  and  sandy  soils  buckwheat  takes  the  place  of 
rje,  wheat,  barley,  and  oats.  The  potato  is  largely 
ciiltirated,  as  well  as  pease,  clover,  vetches,  and  turnips. 
The  UHual  North  European  fruit-trees  and  bushes  produce 
good  crope,  and  even  peaches  and  apricots  ri^n  well  in 
sheltered  places.  The  nectarine,  however,  is  not  known  as 
a  hardy  fruit'  The  produce  of  grass  is  not  very  large,  the 
fertility  of  the  ground  tempting  the  farmers  to  use  it  all 
for  grain.  In  relation  to  its  size  there  is  no  country  in 
Europe,  except  Belgium  and  England,  that  can  compete 
with  Denmark  as  a  corn-producer.  According  to  the 
vtHcial  returns  of  1871,  there  wore  in  that  year  11,367,310 
acres  under  some  sort  of  crop,  fallow,  or  in  grass,  or  about  65 
per  cent,  of  the  total  area  of  the  country ;  5,894,495  acres 
ix;*.rre  were  in  woods  and  forests.  The  following  table  will 
Uiuw  the  distribution  of  the  crops,  in  English  statute 


Btcrfs 


Wheat 128,8M 

E^rKy 689,734 

C»at» 810,435 

I  ye 661,607 

i<eAnj  and  peAse 80,366 

lluc'iiwheaL 45,180 

}tixi>dconi 123,606 

luUtiMa 97,317 


12,753 
8,987 


CaiToti,    turnips, 

cabbaffe,  kc 

lUpe  and  other  oil 

secda ) 

Flax  and  hemp 17,686 

Bare  fallow 688,854 

Grau  onder  rotation.    807,460 
Permanent  pasture... 2, 433, 356 


i)l  the  actual  production  of  the  above  crops  no  estimate 
liaa  been  furnished  by  the  Statistical  Bureau.  The  land  in 
Dec  mark  is  minutely  subdivided,  owing  partly  to  the  state 
of  tne  law,  which  interdicts  the  union  of  small  farms,  and 
encourages  in  various  ways  the  parcelling  out  of  landed 
propirrty. 

The  large  estates  of  the  nobles  are  generally  in  the  hands 
of  furmers ;  but  the  greater  part  of  the  land  is  possessed 
by  the  peasantry,  who  maintain  on  hereditary  attachment 
to  their  ancestral  farms.  Below  these  are  the  small  peasant 
estates  (generally  capable  of  supporting  from  10  to  15 
cowb)  ;  therv  is  also  a  class  of  cottar  freeholders  called 
jufuterM^  with  land  sufficient  to  keep  one  or  two  cows. 
The  modt  remarkable  feature  in  the  Danish  husbandry  is, 
that  greater  value  is  attached  to  the  produce  of  the  dairy 
tbao  to  that  of  the  soil,  and  that  much  of  the  horse  power 
is  withdrawn  from  the  fields  and  employed  in  the  work  of 
the  dairy.  Independently  of  the  stock  maintained  In  the 
Urge  dairy  farms,  this  branch  of  industry  has  given  rise  to 
a  distinct  class  of  men,  hiring  cows  by  the  year.  Notwith- 
standing the  great  extent  of  pasture,  the  country  produces 
more  grain  than  is  required  for  its  own  consumption. 

The  mineraX  products  of  Denmark  are  too  unimportant 
to  require  ennmeratinn.  It  is  one  of  the  poorest  coubtries 
of  Europe  in  this  particular.  It  is  rich,  however,  in  clays, 
while  it  should  be  stated  that  in  the  island  of  Bomholm 
rhere  are  quarries  of 'freestone  and  marble.  There  is  but 
little  coal  yet  discovered  in  the  countiy. 

Ifanv/aetures  are  not  carried  on  to  any  great  extent 
The  most  notable  Danish  manufacture  is  the  fabrica- 
tion of  porcelain.  The  nucleus  of  this  important  industry 
was  a  factory  started  in  1772,  by'  F.  H.  Miiller,  for  the 
making  of  china  out  of  Bomholm  clay.  In  1779  it  passed 
iato  the  hands  of  the  state,  and  has  remained  there  ever 
tinee.  Originally  .the  Oepenhagen  potters  imitated  thp 
'Dresden  china  miade  at  Meissen,  but  they  are  now  famous 
fur  very  graceful  designs  of  their  own  inventioD,  and  their 
porcelain  has  a  distinct  character  of  its  own.  The  inven- 
tions of  Thorwmidsen  have  been  very  largely  repeated  and 
imitated  in  this  charming  wore.     Besides  the  royal  wozkS| 


there  are  private  factones  employing  a  large  number  ol 
men.  Terra  cotta  and  faience  are  also;  manufactured  in 
Copenhagen.  The  iron-works  of  Denmark  have  made  very 
considerable  progress  since  the  separation  of  Norway,  and 
they  are  largely  supplied  with  raw  material  imported  from 
England.  There  are  many  iron  foundries  around  Copen- 
hagen, and  in  that  city  there  are  smaU  manufactories  uf 
locomotives,  and  of  machinery  of  wious  kinds. 

The  woollen,  linen,  and  cotton  manufactures  of  Denmark 
are  for  the  most  part  domestic,  and  carried  on  purely  fur 
local  consumption.  Linen  is  the  principal  article  of 
domestic  industry  in  Zealand.  The  woollen  manufacture 
occupies  about  2000  men.  The  sugar  refineries,  of  which 
the  largest  are  at  Copenhagen,  prepare  most  of  the  sugar 
required  for  domestic  consumption.  Cherry  brandy  is  also 
prepared  in  that  city,  and  largely  exported.  The  making 
of  paper  and  distillation  are  carried  on  at  different  parts  <3 
the  country  to  some  extent 

Commerce, — Formerly  the  conmiercial  legislation  of 
Denmark  was  to  such  a  degree  reetrictive  that  imported 
manufactures  had  to  be  delivered  to  the  customs,  where 
they  wore  sold  by  public  auction,  the  proceeds  of  which 
the  importer  received  from  the  custom-houses  after  a 
deduction  was  made  for  ti^  duty.  To  this  restriction,  as 
regards  foreign  intercourse,  was  added  a  no  less  injurious 
system  of  inland  duties  Impeding  the  commerce  of  the 
different  provinces  with  each  other.  The  want  of  roads 
also,  and  many  other  disadvantages,  tended  to  keep  down 
the  development  of  both  commerce  and  industry.  Within 
the  present  century,  however,  several  commercial  treaties 
were  concluded  between  Denmark  and  the  other  powers  of 
Europe,  which  made  the  Danish  tariff  more  regular  and 
liberal 

Of  no  less  importance  were  the  regolations  made  from 
time  to  time  concerning  the  Sound  toll,  a  question  which 
in  the  17th  century  led  to  many  hostilities  between 
Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Holland.  Having  formerly 
possessed  both  sides  of  the  entrance  to  the  Baltic,  the 
Danish  Crown  looked  upon  the  Sound  as  exclusively  her 
own,  refusing  to  admit  any  foreign  vessels  without  pay- 
ment of  a  certain  duty,  and  this  right  was  never  suoceM- 
f  ully  contested  by  the  other  powers.  An  exception,  how- 
ever, was  made  in  favour  of  Sweden,  and  of  late  the  toll 
has  been  entirely  abolished. 

The  principal  ports  of  Denmark  are  Copenhagen 
Helsingor,  Korsoi,  Aarhuus,  Aalborg,  and  Frederikshavn. 

The  total  value  of  the  goods  imported  into  Denmark  In 
1874  was  £12,859,000;  and  of  the  goods  exported, 
£9,574,000. 

The  following  tables  sho^  the  quantities  of  the  prin- 
cipal articles  imported  and  exported  in  the  same  year. 
We  give  them  in  the  original  figures,  premising  that  a  Vmd$ 
of  com  equals  3*8  imperial  bushels,  a  tondt  cMf  coal  4*6775 
bushels,  istdi9kpiind  1*102  lb  avoirdupois 

Impobtb. 

Chioory 8,561,854  pnni. 

Coals 8,610,085  tonder. 

Coffee 28,668,775  pond. 

Com— oats. 32,274  tonder. 

n      rye 218,537     „ 

„      wheat 134,141     ,^ 

Olaaswsres , 4,605,533  pond. 

Hides  and  sUu,  raw 5,837,858     ,. 

Cotton  msnufoctores 1,468,192     „ 

WooUen  „         8,672,834     „ 

Metals,  iron  wrooght  and  nnwToaght...96,938,041     „ 

ore 23,820,840     „ 

Oil,  of  sll  kinds 16,112,611     „ 

Rice 17,690,787     „ 

Salt 40,877.099     „ 

Sugar 54,858,700     „ 

Tei 772,890     „ 

Tobaooo. .'5.955,629     „ 

\TT    —  ir 
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£s?oirr<i. 

Oxen  and  Cowl 66,086  head. 

Brine 175.021     ^ 

Bonea^  whole  or  ground 3.759,509  pond. 

Butter 28,144,128     „ 

C»rn— barley 1,001,989  tonder. 

barley  meal 6,308,424  pand. 

oaU 675,408  tonder. 

rye 390,065     „ 

„      xyemeal  18,824,151  ptmd. 

„      wheat 861,840  tonder. 

„      wheat  floor 49,510,702  pund. 

Hidei  and  ekini,  nndreiied 4,568,111      „ 

Ifeat — ^ham  and  bacon 12,087,109      „ 

„       toDguef,  uoaagen. 2,838,814      „ 

Oilcake  7,258,418      „ 

Raga 3,546,366      „ 

Wool 8,516.101      „ 

Tile  decimal  sjrstem  of  coinage  is  in  nee  in  Denmark,  the 
unit  being  the  ore,  7^  of  which  are  eqaivalent  to  an  English 
penny;  100  ore  make  1  krone,  equal  to  about  Is.  l^ 
■ttriing. 

0^f9trMMnt — In  eariy  times  the  goyemment  of  Den- 
niaik  was  far  from  despotic ;  the  succession  to  the  Crown 
was  eren  elective  until  the  revolution  of  1 660.  It  then 
beeame  entirely  without  constitutional  check  upon  the  will 
of  the  king.  This  singular  change  is  to  be  explained  by 
Rmpoaing,  on  the  part  of  the  nation,  not  so  much  an 
indflTerence  to  free  institutions  as  a  resentment  of  the 
ovarbearing  conduct  of  the  nobility,  and  a  consciousness  of 
th»  perpetual  uncertainties  of  on  elective  Government 
The  eourt  found  it  thus  a  matter  of  little  difficulty  to  unite 
tha  elexgy  and  commons  against  the  aristocracy ;  and  the 
power  of  the  Crown  has  since  continued  without  a  parlia- 
ment or  any  constitutional  check.  But  when  Frederick 
VXL  came  to  the  throne  he  promised  to  resign  the  nearly 
abaolnte  power  which  had  hiUierto  been  connected  with  the 
Grown.  Accordingly  a  charter  was  drawn  up  by  an  assembly 
deeted  for  that  purpose  in  1849,  and  signed  by  the  king 
in  1850,  which  acknowledged  the  principle  of  limited 
monarchy,  the  king  sharing  his  power  with  a  diet  of  two 
houses,  both  of  which  'are  elective.  The  first,  called 
Folksthing,  has  the  privilege  of  discussing  the  budget  and 
other  public  questions ;  while  the  other  is  confined  to  the 
local  aiffairs  A  the  provinoes.  The  liberty  of  religion  and 
of  tha  press,  and  the  inviolability  of  person  and  property, 
were  amply  guaranteed  by  the  new  constitution.  This 
great  charter  received  a  further  revision  on  the  28th 
of  July  K-66,  according  to  which  the  second  chamber, 
called  Uie  Landsthing,  consists  of  66  members,  1 2  of  whom 
are  nominated  for  life  by  the  king,  and  the  othen  elected 
for  8  years — 7  by  the  city  of  Coj>cnhagen,  49  by  the 
electoral  districts  of  the  towns  and  country,  1  by  Bornholm, 
and  1  by  the  Faroe  Islands.  The  Folksthing  is  composed 
of  one  representative  for  every  16,000  inhabitants,  elected 
for  three  years.  In  1875  it  contained  102  members.  The 
privy  council  consists  of  the  king,  the  crown  prince,  and  the 
ministers. 

The  financial  state  of  Lbe  kingdom  will  best  appear  from 
the  following  net  estimates  contained  in 'the  budget  for 
l87fr-77,  given  in  hnmer  (Is.  1^  sterling)  : — 

RzcEins. 

Pomains 937,450 

Portsta- 796,872 

Stat<>sarpltta 4,834,494 

Dirvit  dulice 8,385,050 

Indirect  duties. 29,297,000 

Pout. 879,941 

Tflfgrapha 20,930 

Lottrriee  850,000 

Rcceipta  from  the  Faroes  89,518 

,,       from  the  West  Indict 25,000 

Varioos  receipU 1,187.772 

Drawback,  *c 1,83U880 


EiPBHUiruajL 

Ova  list 1,000,000 

Royal  apanaM 442.544 

PriTy  Counca 94,616 

Rigedng 200,000 

National  dcht 12,596.783 

Civil  penaiona 2,738,280 

Milituy  pcnsiona 694,360 

Foreign  atTairB. 383,513 

Religion,  education,  &c 932,698 

Le^ 2,2fio,414 

Home  department l,&o^226 

War  „  8,593,247 

Marino       4,774,302 

Finance      2,960.708 

Administration  of  Iceliind. 109,200 

Extraordinary  ezpenaes 2,906,007 

PnbUc  works -  8,718,550 

Subventions,  kc 780,726 

(£2,594,170)    46,696.071  kronen 

The  national  debt  amounted  in  1876  jbo  100,805,939  kb 
(je5,600,330). 

Army  and  Navy, — The  armj  ia  regulated .  according  to 
the  principles  fixed  by  the  law  of  the  6th  of  July  1867. 
Conscription  Lb  practised.  The  service  begins  at  the  ago 
of  twenty-two  years^  and  continues  eight  yeaza  for  the  lin« 
and  the  reserve  (first  grade) ;  the  second  grade  goes  on  to 
the  af;e  of  thirty-eight  yeara.  The  following  table  showi 
the  condition  of  the  Danish  army  according  to  the  latest 
statistics  : — 


Beeular  Anny 

Army  o!  P.eterri 

OSocra 

lUBkaad 

nia 

Ofle«a.         «*Ji|;"* 

Infantry 

780 

126 

139 

86 

26,760 

2.122 

6,528 

680 

287 

••• 

87 
2S 

12,127 

•  •• 

2,391 
740 

Cavalry 

Artillerv 

Knffineera 

Total 

1081 

86.976 

846 

16,268 

(£2.671.441)    48,085,952 


The  staff  of  the  army  was  composed,  at  tho  same  tims^ 
of  26  commissioned  and  37  non-commissionod  officer 
The  navy  of  Denmark  comprised,  at  the  eommencement  of 
September  1875,  6  iron-dads,  13  unarmonred  veasels^  7 
gun-boats,  and  5  paddle  steamers, — the  whole  carrying  a 
total  of  286  guns.  The  navy  ia  recruited  by  conscriptioii 
from  the  coast  population.  It  was  manned  in  September 
1876  by  911  men,  and  officered  by  1  adnural,  15 
commanders,  and  81  captains  and  lieutenanta.  In  Harch 
1875  the  mercantile  fleet  of  Denmrxk  comprised  2846 
vessels,  of  an  aggregate  burden  of  2152,600  tona. 

The  fortifications  of  Copenhagen  hfi^-e  within  tha  lail 
few  years  been  entirely  razed,  but  the  city  is  still  protected 
by  some  forts  in  the  Sound.  The  castle  of  Kron1x>rg,  near 
Helaingor,  interesting  to  Englishmen  a»  the  scene  of 
Hamlet,  is  in  good  preservation,  and  well-manned.  Tha 
port  of  Frcdcrikshavn,  in  the  extreme  north  of  Jutland,  ia 
also  strongly  fortified. 

Heliffion  and  EducaJtiqh, — ^The  established  religion  of 
Denmark  is  the  Lutheran,  which  was  introduced  as  early 
as  1536,  the  church  revenue  being  at  that  time  seized  and 
retained  by  the  Crown.  In  no  countiy  of  Eotm  was  tbt 
Reformation  introduced  in  a  more  bloodleas  and  easy  way 
than  in  Denmark.  During  the  earliest  Christian  timea 
the  whole  of  Denmark  was  under  the  judadiction  of  tho 
archbishop  of  Hamburg.  King  Etik  Eiegod,  after  a 
personal  viiit  to  the  Fope^  ooatrived  to  place  nia  kingdoH 
under  a  Scandinavian  prelate  and  hia  own  subject,  Ihi 
archbishop  of  Lund  in  Skaanfa,  which  then  belonged  to  tha 
Danish  dominions.  After  the  cession  of  Scania  la 
Sweden,  Boeakilde  became  tha  metropolittn  aeei  At  pieaani 
(1877)  there  are  six  bishops,  besides  the  metropolitan,  tia, 
the  bishc'pe  o'  Funcn,  of  Lolland  and  Falster,  of  Acrhau.%  of 
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A«lborg»  of  Viborg,  aiid  of  Ribo.    Thej  htve  no  political 

function  bjr  reason  of  their  office,  although  they  may,  and 

often  do,  take  a  prominent  part  in  politics.     Dissent  is 

eomparatiTely  nnknowo,  or  at  least  it  has  not  yet  become 

a  acrions  danger  to  the  national  church.     The  Mormon 

apostles   for  a   considerable  time   made   a  special  raid 

upon  the  Danish  peasantry,  but  the  emigration  to  Great 

slit  Lake   City  is  now  but  small.      Roman   Catholics 

vere  until  lately  hardly  exintent  in  Scandinavia,  where 

lh*ir  presence  was  not  tolerated.    The  following  statistics 

will  show  the  proportion  of  religions  bodies  at  Sie  census 

of  1870 :— Lutherans,  1,770,000  ;  Jews,  4300  ;  Baptists, 

3200;  Mormons,  2200;  Roman  Catholics,  1800;  Irving- 

itct,  •  350.      Complete    toleration    is    now    enjoyed    in 

Denmark, 

The  educational  institutions  of  Denmark  have  reached  a 
my  high  degree  of  perfection ;  indeed  few  countries,  if 
toy,  eu  compete  with  Denmark  in  this  respect.  Most  of 
the  peculiar  advantages  in  the  Danish  sjrstem  seem  to  arise 
from  this,  that  all  schooli,  both  grammar  and  other,  have 
bMopot  in  a  state  of  dependence  on  the  univeraity  of  Copen- 
higeo,  and  nndcr  its  control,  while  the  university  itself 
ii  piTtinilarly  well  managed.  All  educational  institutions 
of  tlie  coantiy  aro  now  managed  by  a  royal  college,  consist- 
ing c-f  three  or  four  assessors  and  a  president,  called  the 
royal  commission  for,  tho  university  and  grammar  schools. 
Tin  ccramission  has  no  superior  but  the  king,  and  reports 
to  Uffl  directly.  It  appoints  all  professors  in  the  university 
U  Copenhagen,  all  rectors,  co-rectors,  and  other  teachers  of 
piBUBir  schools,  and  also  promote  these  functionaries 
fron  bwer  to  higher  gradeai  £ducation  is  compulsory. 
Poor  parents  pay  a  nominal  sum  weekly  for  the  education 
ef  their  childivn  at  the  Government  schools,  so  that  almost 
•11  U»  lower  class  can  read  and  write.  Confirmation  is 
ilio  eompnlsory,  and  till  that  rite  has  been  received,  the 
fDoth  of  both  Boxes  are  in  statu  pupUlari,  Certificates  of 
Uplism,  confirmation,  and  vaccination  are  indispensable 
before  entering  on  service,  apprenticeship,  or  matrimony. 

Taritorial  diviaiont,  — These  consist  of  provinces,  amts, 
i&d  psrishea.  The  provinces  are  seven,  and  correspond  to 
tW  episcopal  sees  above  mentioned.  Of  these  provinces  three 
in  ia  the  islands : — 2^ealand,  which  includes  Bomholm  and 
Hoen ;  LoUand  and  Falster,  comprising  those  two  island^  ; 
lad  Funen,  which  also  includes  Luigeland,  ^ro,  and 
Tsasinge.  Four  provinces  are  on  the  mainland : — Aarhnus, 
occupying  the  south-east  of  Jutland  ;  Aalborg,  the  north ; 
TTborg,  £e  centre ;  and  Ribe,  the  south-west  of  the  same. 
Eicii  of  these  provinces  is  divided  into  several  amts, 
answering  very  much  to  the  English  hundreds. 

The  unly  large  city  in  Denmark  is  Copenhagen .  in 
7^\mnA  which  was  estimated  in  February  1876  to  have 
a  population  of  199,000,  and,  with  its  suburbs,  of  233,000. 
Thirteen  other  'towns  contain  5000  inhabitants  and 
Bpwaids— vis.,  Odense  (Funen),  17,000;  Aarhnus  (Jut- 
kad),  15,000  ;  Randers  and  Aalborg  (Jutknd),  13,000 
•sch ;  Honens  (Jutland),  11,000;  Hcbungor  (Zealand), 
9000 ;  Fredericia  (Jutland),  7000  ;  Viborg  (Jutland), 
Svcndboig (Funen),  and  Veile  (Jutland),  6000  each;  Runne 
(Bomholm),  Slagelse  /Zealand),  Holding  (Jutland),  and 
BoMkilde  (Zealand),  5000  each. 

C7onsiiiaicai»ois  both  by  land  and  water  is  well  pro- 
vided for  io  Denmark.  A  railway  from  the  Schleswig 
frontier  proceeds  to  IVedoricia,  from  whence  one  branch 
pMSM  to  the  extreme  north  of  Jutland,  another  crosses  the 
iriand  of  Funen  from  Middelfart  to  Nyborg.  This  is  the 
daect  rente  from  Germany  to  Copnhagetf.  From  Kyborg 
Apadet  cronaa  the  Gnat  Belt  to  Korsdr,  and  thence 
«MChsr  line  ntoatkioai^  Zealand  to  Oopenhtgen.  There  is 
vhoaeooth  Zedand  line,  from. Boeskilde  to  Yordingborg, 
b  eontiniud  liiioii^  th»  jsknd  of  Fakler;  beaidea 


a  short  line  in  Lolland.  Tho  only  canal  is  the  Ihyboron, 
a  short  canal  which  connects  the  Liim  Fjord  (the  aim  of 
the  sea  which  penetrates  so  far  into  the  north  of  Jutland) 
with  the  German  Ocean.  This  is  a  natural  canal,  formed 
after  the  Agger  chaimel  (a  passage  opeiied  by  the  storm  of 
the  3d  of  February  1825)  had  become  choked  with  sand. 
The  canal  can  only  be  used  by  vessels  of  very  small  burden. 

Dependencies. — The  colonial  possessions  of  Denmark  are 
the  Faroe  Islands,  Iceland,  Greenland,  and  the  Danish 
West  Indies.  The  Faroe  Islands  are  an  archipelago  nearly 
midway  between  Shetland  and  Iceland.  'Diey  are 
considered  as  an  out-lying  amt  of  the  mothercountry 
rather  than  as  a  colony.  Seventeen  of  these  islands  are 
inhabited  ;  the  largest  is  Stromo,  on  the  eastern  shore  of 
which  is  built  the  capital  Thorshavn.  The  islands  are 
governed  by  an  amtmand. 

Iceland  is  a  large  island  at  the  north-western  extremity 
of  the  map  of  Europe,  just  outside  the  Arctic  Circle.  Until 
lately  it  was  considered  as  a  colony  of  Denmark,  and 
was  subject  to  a  tjrrannous  exercise  of  the  laws  of  the 
mother  country  on  the  part  of  small  officials.  At  the  visit 
of  Christian  IX.,  however,  in  1874,  it  received  a  constita* 
tion  and  an  independent  administration,  which  came  into 
force  in  August  of  that  year. 

Tho  possessions  of  Denmark  in  the  West  Indies  consist 
of  three  islands  lying  to  the  east  of  Porto  Rico.  Of  these 
St  Croix  is  the  largest,  and  St  John  the  smallest,  while  the 
chief  town  and  the  residence  of  the  governor  are  on 
St  Thomas.  A  few  years  ago  the  last  named  isknd  was 
offered  to  and  very  nearly  purchased  by  the  United  States^ 
but  the  proceedings  fell  through. 

The  whole  peninsula  or  continent  of  Greenland  is 
nominally  in  the  possession  of  Denmark  ;  but  in  point 
of  fact  her  dominion  there  is  limited  to  a  few  scattered 
trading  stations  along  the  western  coast  It  is  divided  into 
two  provinces,  north  and  south.  Of  these,  the  former  con* 
tainfMl,  according  to  a  census  of  1874,  4095  native  inhabi- 
tants, and  the  o£her  55 1 2.  The  whole  European  populatio|i 
was  only  236,  the  inhabitants  of  the  entire  colony  thua 
numbering  98^3. 

Population. — There  was  a  census  of  Denmark  taken  in 
1870,  according  to  which  the  population  of  the  mother 
country  was  1,784,741,  of  the  Faroe  Isles  9992,  and  of 
the  other  dependencies  117,^09.  On  the  1st  of  February 
1876  the  following  official  estimate  was  made  : — 

Zealand  and  Uoen 2798 

Bomholm 221 

Lolland  and  Falster. ...  640 
Funen,  Longebnd,  &c.  1302 
Jutland 9597 


Faroe  Islands 

Iceland , 

Greenland..... 


West  XimiEs. 

St  Croix , 

St  Thomas. 

St  John. 


Fopnlatloa. 

682.400 

83,500 

93,100 

248,400 

815.500 

14,553 

1.902,900 

^ 

495 

10,600 

80,000 

71,300 

•  ■• 

9,800 

60 

22,600 

14 

14,000 

13 

1,000 

Total,        45,185  2,032,200 

Deimiark  proper  has  130  inhabitants  to  the  English 
square  mile.  The  density  of  population  is  much  greater 
on  the  islands  than  in  Jutland,  Zealand  having  nearly  250 
iiUiabitants  to  the  square  mile.  The  increase  in  the 
population  of  the  towns  has  of  late  years  been  Tery  rapid, 
and  has  much  exceeded  that  of  the  country  disfricts.  Of 
the  provincial  towns,  the  most  prosperous  is  Aarhuua, 
which,  from  being  comparatively  insignificant,  has  become 
the  moet  important  place  in  Jutland.  The  only  exception 
to  this  rapid  increase  is  in  the  case  of  the  towna  on  the  now 
German  frontier,  especially  Frederida  and  Riba 
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Emigration,  wliich  at  one  time  was  carried  on  to  a  con- 
•iderable  extent,  haa  in  recent  years  greatly  diminished . 
Of  the  2088  persona  who  left  Denuark  in  1875,  1G78 
emigrated  to  the  United  States  of  America,  329  to 
Anstrolia,  47  to  Canada,  and  34  to  other  parts  of  America, 
including  the  Salt  Lake  City. 

The  Dabes  are  a  yellow-haired  and  blue-eyed  Teutonic 
race,  of  middling  stature,  and  still  bearing  traces  of  their 
kinship  with  the  Northern  Scandinavian  peoples.  Their 
habits  of  life  resemble  those  of  the  North  Germans  even 
more  than  those  of  their  friendly  neighbours  the  Swedes. 
The  independent  tenure  of  the  land  by  a  vast  number  of 
small  farmers,  hdncUVf  who  are  their  own  masters,  gives  an 
air  of  carelessness,  almost  of  truculence,  to  the  well-to-do 
Danish  peasant  He  is  thoroughly  well  satisfied  with 
himself,  takes  an  eager  interest  in  current  politics,  and  is 
generally  a  fairly-educated  man  of  extreme  democratic  prin- 
ciples. The  gaiety  of  the  Danes  it  surprising ;  they  have 
nothing  of  the  stolidity  of  the  Germans,  or  the  severity  of 
the  Norwegians.  The  townspeople  show  a-bias  in  favour 
of  French  habits  and  fashions.  The  separation  from  the 
duchies  of  Schleswig  and  Holstein,  which  were  more  than 
Iialf  German,  has  intensified  the  national  character ;  and 
there  is  no7  no  portion  of  the  Danish  dominions,  except 
perhaps  in  the  West  Indian  islands,  where  a  Scandinavian 
language  is  not  spoken. 

I/istory. — The  original  form  of  the  word  Denmark  is 
Danmurk,  the  march  or  border  of  the  Danir ;  but  whence 
the  name  Danir,  or  Danes,  proceeded  is  undecided,  and  has 
given  rise  to  endless  antiquarian  discussion.  A  traveller 
of  the  name  of  Pythcas,  who  lived  more  than  three 
centuries  before  the  Christian  era,  is  the  first  to  speak  of 
a  northern  country,  under  the  name  of  Thule,  by  which  he 
is  believed  to  have  mean't  Jutland.  At  this  time  the 
inhabitants  of  Southern  Scandinavia  are  supposed  to  have 
bcf^n  Celts,  and  it  was  long  after  this  that  what  Rask 
defined  as  the  Samiatic  Invasion  (the  flooding  of  the  north 
of  EurojM)  by  emigrants  from  Ania)  began  to  take  place. 
These  Guthi,  as  they  were  called,  came  through  Russia 
into  Germany  and  Denmark,  and  pissed  on  into  Sweden 
across  the  Sound.  It  used  to  be  supposed  that  they  pushed 
before  them  the  races  of  the  Lap(>s  and  Finns,  but  the 
lati\it  discoveries  of  arrhcology  tend  lo  prove  that  these 
Iittrr  came  fmm  Siberia  over  the  north  of  the  Gulf  of 
]t>>thina,and  m'.'t  the  Oothis  a  little  outside  the  Arctic  Circle. 
The  g  >:ls  an-i(ittly  worshipped  in  Denmark  were  the  JEair, 
a  family  of  heruic  deities  in  which  the  characteristics  of 
the  loaders  of  the  Sarmatic  Invasion  are  probably  enshrined. 
The  langua^  spoken  by  all  the  Northern  Goths  was 
originally,  or  very  c.irly,  called  the  Dunsk  ttni^ja^  or  Danish 
tongue,  ulii'h  k-^vo  way  in  the  13th  and  lilh  centuries, 
when  the  DanL-^U  supremacy  was  on  the  decline,  to  Xnrroma 
Afdl,  or  Norse  Fj'ccrh.  From  the  earliest  historical 
acconnts  we  posse's^  it  appears  that  Jutland  was  divided 
amon^  u  grtiit  number  of  petty  cbicftain<i,  often  at  war 
with  one  anuthcr.  These  fm^i-lojtfjfxr^  or  "  little  kings," 
as  ihny  were  c.ilud,  wcro,  hoivrrcr,  t(i  Bome  degree  banded 
ti>;{cthrT,  and  entirely  dif(tinct  froni  the  ca^^forn  Danes  of 
the  i<(lan4R.  The^c  al.^o  were  niloil  by  a  vaiiety  of  chicf^i, 
but  tlicy  all  rci^npiizod  the  Hiipremacy  of  the  king  of 
Lcjro,  a  city  in  Zealand  sdmowhcre  near  the  present  town 
of  Kot.skil,!;.  Wcstrm  DrnUiark  was  known  to  the 
Northnii  II  UH  Ued  (ruthmd,  and  consist'.d  of  nil  the  main- 
land r.orth  of  the  Kibe,  that  i.4,  Holstein,  Schleswig.  and 
JuiIinH.  J.*<laiid  GotLind  con>i.st»-d  of  the  ii<land.«,  and  of 
the  [irovincos  of  Skiiania  and  Klekiii*;.  that  is,  nil  the  south 
of  Swi.li'Ti.  Diirini;  the  rule  of  the  Vahicniar  kin^,  the 
old  cUriiiiirU'r,  Saxu  Granirnatlcus,  rccurdcd  in  Latin  an 
immcn^P!  numb?r  rif  mythical  and  semi-mvthioal  storii^^ 
C4Min:ining  the  old  hibtory  of  Denmark,  and  his  chroniclo 


is  a  treasure-house  of  truth  and  falsehood.  According 
him,  the  country  takes  its  name  from  a  King  Daa 
Famous,  who  united  the  swiaa-konffar  under  his  sols  n 
and  He  was  snccc^ed  by  a  King  Frode,  with  whoQ 
golden  age  set  in.  The  question  of  supremacy  amonfc 
Scandinavian  peoples  was  settled  ia  favour  of  Swedes 
the  battle  of  Bravalla,  which  was  fought,  as  is  8uppo3e<j 
the  8th  century  between  Sigurd  King,  king  of  Sued 
and  Harald  Hildetand,  king  of  Denmark ;  with  this  Li«i 
the  purely  mythic  age  closes  In  823  the  gospel  naa  £ 
preached  in  Denmark  by  some  Frankisb  monks  sent  by  ( 
emperor  Louis  le  Debonaire.  Little  was  done  in  the  vi 
of  actual  conver&ion,  but  the  road  was  opened  for  fotu 
missionaries.  The  famous  Ansgarius  failed  to  impress  tb 
Danes,  though  ho  was  consoled  by  his  brilliant  saeoei 
among  the  Swedes.  The  Christiana^  however,  begso  b 
degrees  to  be  tolerated.  The  first  king  of  all  Dcunail 
was  Gorm  the  Old,  who  flourished  between  660  and  936 
He  was  the  son  of  a  king  of  Lcjre,  and  by  great  admiiuilii 
tive  and  strategical  skill  managed  to  absorb  into  bii 
hereditary  dominions  not  only  all  that  is  now  indodedii 
Denmark,  but  Schleswig.  Holstein,  Skaania,  and  eveo  tern 
provinces  in  Norway.  And  besides  gaining  all  this  tsni 
tory,  ho  also  pushed  his  conquests  for  a  while  ai  ftr  i 
Smolensk  and  Kieff  in  Russia,  as  Aix-la-Chapelle  ia  Gcr 
many,  and  as  Sens  in  France,  aifter  besieging  Paris. 

At  the  period  in  question,  or  rather  somewhat  htai 
namely,  about  the  early  part  of  the  10th  century,  eon 
mences  the  authentic  history  of  the  country.  As  eariy  s 
the  8th  century  the  Danes  were  remarkable  for  their  veil 
planned  predatory  expeditions  by  sea,  as  was  proved  Ir 
their  repeated  invasions  of  England,  their  occssioH 
descents  on  Scotland,  and  their  conquest  of  Normsndy 
To  cross  a  sea  of  three  or  four  hundred  miles  in  bneidti 
was  a  bold  undertakmg  for  men  unacquainted  with  the  n 
of  the  compass  ;  but  the  number  of  islands  in  DcDnuii 
early  accustomed  the  inhabitants  to  navigation,  and  ^v 
them  a  practical  dexterity  in  it 

The  early  establishment  of  the  Danes  in  England,  t» 
the  subsequent  arrival  of  bodies  of  their  countrymen,  joiBS 
to  the  talents  of  two  of  their  princes,  Sweyn,  or  Sieiid 
and  Canute,  enabled  the  latter  to  acquire  the  crovB  fi 
England.  Canute  (or  Knud)  the  Great  completed  the  cos 
quest  begun  by  his  father,  and  became  kin^  of  EngUod  s 
well  as  of  Denmark  in  the  year  1018 ;  ho  resided  geoenfl; 
in  the  former  country,  and  left  the  crown  to  hii  mo 
Harald  and  Hartjiaknud.  On  the  death  of  the  littff 
without  male  heirs,  the  Danish  dynistj  in  England  cyH 
to  a  close  in  1042. 

The  feudal  system  was  introduced  in  the  12th  eeDtuji 
which,  as  well  as  the  13th,  was  marked  in  Dcnmstkl9 
contentions  between  the  sovereign  and  the  barona  Abool 
the  13th  century  the  population  of  the  towns  in  Dennu^ 
as  in  Germany,  though  still  very  small,  became  such  h^ 
entitle  them  to  obtain  from  the  Crown  charters  of  ineoipoi^ 
tion,  and  an  exemption  from  the  control  of  the  barooi,  ii 
whom  was  vested  almost  the  whole  property  of  the  hoB* 
A  regular  constitution  bogan  now  to  be  formed  in  te* 
mark,  and  the  towns  sent  deputies  or  representatim  M 
the  States,  (>r  Parliament,  which,  it  wis  enacted,  ibMH 
meet  once  a  year.  It  was  also  ordered  that  tki  ]i>" 
should  bo  uniform  throughout  the  kingdom,  and  tint  ■* 
tax  should  be  imposed  without  the  authority  of  PirlisB|^ 

It  \5  unnecessary  to  recapitulate  the  snecessive  aowoff^ 
of  Denmark  in  the  Middle  Agee,  of  whom  few  were  of  di» 
tin^'iiished  ability.  The  names  of  most  frequent  occnRMM 
amon^  them  in  those  early  timet  were  Knnd,  Yaidtf^ 
and  Erik.  Those  of  Christiem,  or  Christian,  and  FtM^ 
were  of  btcr  date.  One  of  the  most  remarkaUi  of  ik 
sovereigns  in  the  Middle  Agaa  waa  Valdemar  IT .  who  M 
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be  crown  ia  1202,  and  who  was  the  most 
ad  tftenrardfl  the  most  unfortunate  of  Danish 
conquered  Holstein  and  Pomerania,  and  in 
nperor  recognized  his  anthority  over  a  large 
north  of  Germany, — all  in  fact  north  of  the 
cmar  .then  pushed  his  forccf*  into  Norway  and 
;  nith  less  success  ;  but  in  1219  he  set  out  on 
le  against  the  Pagans  in  tUthouia,  the  whole  of 
verran,  forcibly  converting  the  inhabitants. 
tiis  war  that  Denmark  commenced  to  use  the 
or  national  standard,  a  white  cross  on  a  blood- 
On  his  return,  in  the  midst  of  his  magni- 
%  a  great  cakimity  befell  Valdemar;  he  was 
r  captured  at  Lyo  in  1223  by  the  duke  of 
id  imprisoned  for  several  years  in  a  dungeon 
kurg ;  but  he  finally  escaped,  and  ruled  until 

1241. 

mercantile  intercourse  of  Denmark  in  those 
ith  Liibeck  and  the  north-west  of  Germany. 
ic  Liibeck  was  nearly  what  Venice  was  to  the 
in,  the  earliest  commercial  town  of  consequence. 
Uo  some  traffic  from  Denmark  to  the  mouths 
[a, — the  name  of  Dautzic,  or  Dansvik  (Danish 
.),  indicating  that  a  Danish  colony,  aware  of  the 
>f  the  situation,  had  established  itself  there, 
tesame  period  (the  14th  century),  the  associa- 
!anse  Towns  had  acquired  considerable  strength, 

strenuously  the  frevdum  of  commerce  in  the 
irope.  Denmark,  commanding  the  entrance 
!tic,  was  the  power  most  interested  in  laying 
Bsels  under  a  tf>Il  or  regular  contribution ;  and 
as  repeated  contentions,  followed  at  times  by 
between  the  Daipsh  Government '  and  this 
ifederacy. 

important  event,  however,  jn  the  history  of 
r  indeed  of  Scandinavia,  iu  the  Middle  Ages, 
ijnnct  submission  of  Sweden,  Denmark,  and 
oue  sovereign,   by  the  compact  or  union  of 

the  year  1397.  Valdemar  III.,  king  of 
iving  died  in  the  year  1378,  left  two  daughters, 
!  second,  Margaret,  was  married  to  Hakon  VX, 
•rn-ay.  On  the  demise  of  her  husband  the 
of  Norway  remained  in  her  hands ;  and  after* 
le  death  of  her  son,  who  had  been  declared 
nark,  the  States,  or  Parliament,  of  that  country 
Tincess  en  the  throne,  on  her  consenting  to 
iccure  their  rights  and  privileges.  The  States 
oUowed  their  example ;  so  that  Margaret,  find- 
eated  on  the  thrones  of  Denmark  and  Norway, 
attention  to  that  of  Sweden,  the  succession  to 
1  have  fallen  to  her  husband  Hakon  had  he 
The  Swedes  were  divided  into  two  parties — that 
,  and  that  of  a  duke  of  Mecklenburg.  An 
ns  took  place,  and  the  result  was  favourable  to 
the  queen,  her  competitor  boing  defeated  and 
er.  In  1397  the  States  of  the  three  kingdoms 
ed  at  Calmar,  a  town  situated  in  the  south  of 
here  they  concurred  in  passing  the  Act  known 
I  of  Calmar,  by  which  the  three  kingdoms  were 
)  be  under  one  sovereign,  who  should,  however, 

govern  each  according  to  its  respective  laws 
L  To  guard  against  their  separation,  it  was 
,  if  a  sovereign  should  leavo  several  sons,  one 
y  should  be  the  ruler  of  the  three  kingdoms, 
rent  of  the  reigning  king  or  queen  dying  with- 
,  the  senators  and  parliamentary  deputies  of 
igdonu)  should  jointly  proceed  to  the  election 
tint  sovereign. 

I  the  precautions  taken  by  Margaret^  who  Las 
hs  SemiramiB  of  the  Korth,  ia  order  to  baniak 


war  and  political  dissensions  from  Scandinavia.  For  a 
time  they  were  successful,  and  peace  and  concord  wert 
maintained  during  the  lifetime  of  the  queen  and  her  two 
successors.  But  the  union,  as  regarded  the  Swedes,  was 
far  from  being  cordial ;  they  submitted  reluctantly  to  a 
foreign  family,  and  considered  themselves  as  obliged  to  act 
in  subserviency  to  the  political  views  of  Denmark.  At  last 
the  severity,  or  rather  the  cruelty,  of  one  of  the  DaiiLih 
kings.  Christian  XL,  and  the  appearance  of  an  able  assertor 
of  Swedish  independence  in  Gustavus  Vasa,  led  to  an  in* 
surrection,  which,  beginning  in  the  northern  province  of 
Dalecarlia,  extended  throughout  Sweden,  and  led  to  a 
definitive  separation  of  the  two  crowns  in  the  year  1523. 

In  1490  the  reigning  king  of  Denmark  made  a  com 
mercial  treaty  with  Henry  VIL  of  England,  by  which  the 
English  engaged  to  pay  the  Sound  dues  on  all  vessels 
entering  or  returning  from  the  Baltic  :  and  in  return  they 
were  allowed  to  have  mercantile  consuls  in  the  chief  sea- 
ports of  Denmark  and  Norway.  By  this  time  the  extension 
of  trade  hiA  given  rise  in  Denmark,  as  in  England,  to  a 
middle  class,  among  whom  the  sovereign  found  in  each 
country  the  means  of  balancing  the  political  weight  of  the 
nobility ;  hence  a  grant  was  made  by  the  kings  of  Denmaik 
of  various  privileges  to  traders,  and  of  relief  from  a 
number  of  local  imposts  on  the  transit  of  merchandise. 

The  rude  habits  of  the  age  were  strongly  marked  by  the 
difficulty  which  the  Danish  Government  found  in  putting 
a  stop  to  the  practice  of  plundering  merchantmen  ship- 
wrecked on  the  coast.  The  practice  was  to  collect  in  the 
vicinity  of  a  wreck  such  a  number  of  the  inhabitants  as  to 
prevent  the  master  or  mariners  from  opposing  the  seizure 
of  the  merchandise.  E\«n  bishops  residing  on  the  coast, 
though  humane  in  their  treatment  of  the  crews,  did  not 
scruple  to  aid  in  taking  forcible  possession  of  the  cargo ; 
and  it  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  a  law  passed  by  the  king, 
about  the  year  1621,  for  the  prevention  of  these  practices, 
was  abrogated  and  publicly  burned  at  the  instance  of  the 
barona  and  clergy  a  few  years  after,  when  a  new  sovereign 
had  succeeded  to  the  crown. 

The  doctrines  of  the  Reformation  found  their  way  into 
Denmark  at  an  early  date.  Frederick  L,  who  began  to 
reign  in  1525,  and  had  formerly  been  duke  of  Holstein,  in 
that  year  embraced  the  Protestant  religion.  The  inhabi- 
tants of  Denmark  being  divided  between  the  Catholics  and 
Protestants,  Frederick  began  by  an  edict  for  tolerating  both 
religions.  An  assembly  of  the  States,  or  Parliament,  next 
passed  a  solemn  Act  for  the  free  preaching  of  the  Protestant 
faith,  and  for  allowing  ecclesiastics  of  any  class  to  marry 
and  reside  in  any  part  of  the  kingdom.  The  conseqnenca 
of  this  was  a  reduction  of  the  number  of  the  inmates  of 
abbeys,  monasteries,  and  convents,  along  with  the  general 
diffusion  of  the  Lutheran  faith  throughout  the  kingdom. 
This  rapid  progress  enabled  the  succeeding  sovereign, 
Christian  III,  to  act  like  Henry  VIIL  of  England,  by 
annexing  the  church-lands  to  the  Crown,  and  strengthening 
the  power  of  the  sovereign  at  the  expense  of  that  of  the 
clergy. 

The  great  religious  war  which  broke  out  in  1616  for  the 
first  time  fixed  the  attention  of  Europe  on  Denmark.  The 
victories  of  the  imperial  general  Tilly,  and  of  Maximilian 
of  Bavaria,  over  the  Protestants,  appeared  to  make  the 
Emperor  Ferdinand,  who  was  the  head  of  the  Catholie 
party,  complete  master  of  Germany,  when  Christiin  IV.  of 
Denmark,  encouraged  by  England  and  France,  determined 
to  take  up  the  Protestant  cause  as  a  principal  in  the  general 
contest  But  being  weakly  supported  by  his  allies,  the 
Damsh  king,  after  one  year's  campaign,  was  obliged  to  flee 
before  the  victorious  army  of  Wallenstein  (1626),-  and  to 
sue  for  peace,  which  was  concluded  at  LUbeck  in  1629.  By 
the  BtipulatioDa  of  this  peace  Denniaric  bound  itself  neve  r 
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to  iotorfere  iu  the  affairs  of  Gormanj,  and  was  oesides  com- 
pelled to  acknowledge  Wollenstein  as  duke  of  Mecklenbarg. 
Ibis  peace  would  have  been  still  more  humiliating  for 
Denmark,  if  France,  already  influenced  by  the  counsels  of 
Richelieu,  had  not  interposed  its  efforts  on  behalf  of  the 
vanquished.  The  emperor  now  thought  of  nothing  less 
than  the  entire  subjection  of  Germany  to  his  will  A  new 
adversary,  however,  arose  in  Gustavus  Adolphus  the  king 
of  Sweden.  The  short  and  glorious  career  of  this  king  will 
be  found  described  in  its  proper  place.  But  this  much 
must  bo  here  observed,  that  despite  the  fall  of  Adolphus  in 
the  battle  of  LUtzeu  in  1G33,  the  power  of  Sweden  was 
becoming  continually  more  considerable,  and  consequently 
an  object  of  real  envy  to  all  its  neighbours,  but  especially 
to  Denmark.  Thus  it  happened  that  besides  the  general 
religious  war,  repeated  hostilities  were  being  carried  on 
between  S^^eden  and  Denmark  separately. 

The  first  contest  lasted  from  1G37  to  1645,  and  the 
treaty  concluded  in  the  latter  year  pro^e'i  rather  i^  truce 
than  a  peace.  Tli£  Danish  Government  formed  an  alliance 
with  Holland,  and  aided  that  republic  in  its  sanguinary 
contest  in  1G52  ^\-ith  England,  then  under  the  authority  of 
CromwelL  The  king  of  Sweden  at  that  tftne  was  Charles 
Gusta\'U8,  a  prince  in  the  vigour  of  life,  and  actuated  by 
all  the  ambition  and  enterprise  of  the  house  of  Vasa.  He 
had  carried  his  military  operations  into  Poland,  which  then, 
as  at  other  times,  seemed  to  invite  the  presence  of 
foreigner?)  by  its  internal  dissensions.  But  on  learning  the 
hostile  disjiosition  of  the  Danish  Government,  Charles 
withdrew  his  troops  from  Poland,  entered  Holstein,  and 
overran  the  whole  province.  As  soon  as  the  winter  had 
advanced,  and  it  had  become  practicable  to  cross  on  the 
ice  the  arms  of  the  sea  separating  thn  Danish  islands  from 
fhe  mainland,  the  Swedish  army  traversed  in  that  manner 
the  Little  Belt,  took  Odense,  the  capital  of  the  island  of 
Funen,  and  even  Invested  Copenhagen  That  capital  was 
not  without  a  military  force,  but  its  walls  were  weak,  nor 
was  it  adequately  supplied  with  provisions  or  military 
stores.  On  this  occasion  the  Danes,  with  their  king 
Frederick  III.  at  their  head,  displayed  great  firmness,  and 
resisted  the  efforts  of  the  Swedes,  until;  under  the  media- 
tion of  the  English  envoy  at  the  court  of  Copenhagen, 
hostilities  were  suspended,  and  a  treaty  signed.  This 
treaty,  however,  was  only  partly  carried  into  execution. 
Dissatisfied  at  the  delay  which  took  place,  Charles  Gustavus 
made  a  second  attempt  on  Copenhagen  in  the  autumn 
of  1658;  but  he  found  it  impracticable  to  prevent  the 
introduction  of  supplies  into  the  city  by  sea,  as  the  Dutch 
now  came  to  the  assistance  of  their  Danish  allies.  Still  the 
Swedes  persisted  in  the  siege,  and  in  the  depth  of  winter 
^in  Ffbruary  ICjO)  made  an  attempt  to  take  Copenhagen 
by  storm.  The  attacks  were  made  on  three  points;  each  was 
headed  by  an  able  commander,  but  all  were  unsuccessful, 
and  the  siege  was  necessarily  converted  into  a  blockade. 
Soon  aftervards  the  king  of  Sweden  died,  and  the 
sanixninary  contest  was  brought  to  a  close  by  the  treaty  of 
C"'»cnhaj»cn  iu  ICCO.  This  peace  ceded  to  the  Swedihh 
Crown  SkiU'jiia,  Aland,  several  places  on  the  island  of 
Uiigen.  and  a  free  pa.<!<(ic:e  through  the  Sound. 

In  the  foUowint'  vcar,  loCO,  the  vicissitudes  of  war  were 
succeeded  by  a  remarkable  revolution  in  domestic  politica 
The  reigning  kini;  of  Denmark  Lad  piincd  great  popularity, 
as  well  by  his  spirit  and  firmness  in  the  tk-ld,  as  by  resist- 
ing the  claims  made  by  the  nobility  to  the  disadvantage  of 
tbo  other  onleni  of  the  stite.  He  was  thus  assured  of  the 
■upi»urt  of  the  mid'Uo  classes  in  any  attempt  to  reduce  the 
power  of  the  nobiIit)i.  Ou  the  asseiuUing  of  the  States,  or 
rarliameut,  the  representatives  of  the  different  towns  were 
found  sufficiently  strong,  when  united  with  the  clergy  and 
■trcngtbcncd  by  the  power  of  the  Crown,  to  outweigh  the 


influeiiee  of  the  nobility,  and  the  court  detennincd  li 
with  vigour  in  extending  its  prerogatiTe.  Tlio  poll 
contest  began  about  the  crown  land^  which  had  tail 
been  let  to  nobles  only,  and  at  very  low  rent*.  It 
proposed  aifd  carried  in  the  Parliament^  that  men  of 
class  or  station  might  henceforth  be  candidates  for  tl 
and  that  they  should  be  let  to  the  highest  bidaer. 
next  proposition  of  the  clergy  and  commons  was,  that 
crown,  hitherto  in  some  degree  elective,  should  hi  a 
longer,  but  should  devolve,  as  ft  matter  of  right,  on 
lawf lU  heir,  whether  male  or  female.  Henceforth,  in  1 
mark,  whatever  power  coold  be  shown  to  have  helonge 
any  ruler  in  any  country,  was  now  forthwith  to  be  he 
stood  as  belonging  to  the  king. 

This  remarkable  change  in  the  form  of  the  governs 
is  to  be  explained  chiefly  by  the  repugnance  of  the  p* 
of  Denmark  to  the  ascendency  of  the  nobility.  The  Fi 
Revolntion  proceeded  from  causes  aomewhat  similar;  b 
Denmark  the  control  possessed  by  the  privileged  cliM 
not  tempered,  as  in  France,  by  civilized  and  refined  k^ 
The  direct  authority  of  the  noblea  was  also  greatei 
they  possessed  the  power  of  life  and  death  over  their  v& 
Frederick  lived  ten  years  after  this  singular  rerolatioi 
period  which  enabled  him  to  consolidate  it^  and  to  lein 
in  pe%ce  the  trade  and  financee  of  his  country. 

His  successor,  led  away  by  the  ardour  of  yc 
abandoned  the  pacific  policy  of  his  father,  and  venture 
make  war  against  Sweden.  He  relied  on  the  aid  of 
elector  of  Brandenburg,  commonly  called  the  Great  Set 
the  possession  of  so  extensive  a  country  as  Prassia  pla 
him  quite  at  the  head  of  the  princes  of  the  enj 
Swedish  Pomerania  was  chosen  as  the  scene  of  operati 
from  being'open  to  attack  by  the  Prussians.  The  Swi 
were  overmatched  in  force,  but  being  well  conuDSBi 
they  made  a  firm  and  spirited  resistance.  By  sea 
Danes  had  the  advantage,  having  the  aid  of  a  I> 
squadron  commanded  by  Van  Tromp.  '  This  ena 
them  to  convey  an  invading  force  to  Skaania,  or  Sa 
the  southern  and  most  fertile  province  of  Sweden.  1 
the  forces  of  the  Swedea  were  brought  to  bear  agi 
their  opponents,  with  the  advantage  of  vicinity  to  ' 
supplies.  The  result  was  that  the  Danea  were  oUigt 
retreat  from  Skaania,  and,  after  aeveral  altematioi 
success,  peace  was  signed  between  the  two  kingdon 
1679,  the  year  after  the  treaty  of  Nimeguen  had  soim 
the  war  in  the  central  part  of  Europe.  As  nsoal, 
much  bloodshed  and  many  vicissitudes  of  fortnne, 
adverse  states  were  placed  by  the  treaty  in  nearly  the 
situation  as  at  the  commencement  of  the  war ;  but  1 
of  peace  for  the  future  were  justified  by  the  maniaf 
the  young  king  of  Sweden,  Charles  XL,  with  a  prinoi 
Denmark. 

These  hopes  were  realized  during  twenty  yean; 
peace  continued  until  1699,  when,  Charles  XI.  having 
the  reigning  king  of  Denmark,  Frederick  IV.,  was  tee 
by  the  youth  of  Charles  XIL  of  Sweden  to  invsA 
dominions  of  his  ally  the  duke  of  Holstein.  Fred 
was  little  aware  of  the  spirit  of  his  opponent,  who  bi 
afterwards  so  well  known  in  the  wan  of  the  nori 
Europe.  Charles,  determined  to  strike  at  once  a 
enemy's  capital,  lost  no  time  in  crossing  the  narro 
between  Sweden  and  Denmark,  and  in  investing  Um 
of  Copenhagen.  The  inhabitants  in  alarm  appealed  I 
humanity  of  the  young  monarch ;  and  the  result  wi 
bi)cedy  conclusion  of  peace,  with  the  payment  of  a  si 
money  to  the  Swedes.  Taught  by  this  lesson,  the  E 
Government  remained  neutrad  in  the  following  yean, 
the  course  of  events  led  Charles  and  his  army  into  F 
and  Saxony,  where  for  a  time  success  attendei 
anna.     After    the    defeat    of   Charles  at  tlie  hatt 
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Fdtowii  ia  the  yoar  1709,  and  hU  sabseqaent  flight  into 
Torkej,  the  king  of  Denmark  eagerly  embraced  the 
toppoitoDity  of  renewing  hoetilities  with  Sweden,  and 
hnded  both  HoUtein  in  the  south  and  the  province  of 
Bkaania  to  the  north.  Skaania  was  badly  provided  with 
tooopi,  but  it  had  officers  trained*  in  one  of  the  best 
■ilitaiy  schools  of  the  age,  and  a  peasantry  fall  of  national 
i&tipediy  to  the  Danes.  The  result  was  a  spirited 
ittsck  OQ  the  invading  army,  followed  by  its  defeat  and 
pecipitste  flight  into  Denmark.  The  war  was  then  carried 
OQ  with  alternate  soccess  in  different  parts — in  Pomorania, 
in  Eolstcin,  aud  in  Norway ;  until  at  last  the  mib'tary 
areer  of  Charles  XXL  came  unexpectedly  to  a  close  iu  the 
cad  of  1718.  Some  time  afterwards,  negotiations  were 
opened  between  Sweden  and  Denmark,  under  the  mediation 
ef  £o<;Iand,  and  ended  in  1720  in  a  definitive  treaty  of 
pescc,  concluded  at  Stockholm.  It  was  then  that  Sweden 
rat  ill  the  advanta<^.s  gained  since  the  Peace  of  West- 
^isLt,  and  that  Geor^  L  of  England,  as  elector  of 
HiQorer,  Pmraia,  and  Peter  the  Great  shared  with 
Denmirk  the  spoil  of  Sweden.  From  that  time  no  danger 
threttened  Donnmrk  from  the  side  of  its  neighbour,  though 
^  cessation  of  the  rivalry  was  more  perceptible  in  the 
dtdins  of  Sweden  than  in  the  progress  of  Denmark. 

The  Danish  Government  had  now  ample  experience  of 
Uw  ucriaccs  attendant  on  war,  and  of  the  expediency,  to 
s  itate  of  such  limited  power,  of  avoiding  political  col]  i;:ions. 
It  consequently  adopted  a  peace  policy,  to  which  it  has 
iboit  ever  since  endeavoured  to  adhere. 

Itvai  towards  the  middle  of  Iho  18th  century  that  the 
iaaiy  of  Bcrnatorff  became  known  in  the  councils  of 
Deninsrk, — tho  first  minister  of  that  name,  a  man  of 
laperior  talent  and  information,  having  come  forward  at 
tbt  time.  By  tho  prudence  of  tho  ministry,  and  tho 
pidiic  disposition  of  the  sovereign,  Denmark  was  kept  from 
tting  pari  in  the  war  begun  in  Germany  in  1740,  as  well 
M  in  the  more  general  contest  begun  in  the  same  country 
10  1756. 

Frederick  Y.  of  Denmark  was  twice  married,  and  died 
k  1766,  leaving  a  son  by  each  wife.  The  crown  devolved 
if  eoorw  on  the  elder,  his  son  by  the  first  wife,  who  took 
the  Dune  of  Christian  VIL  He  was  a  weak  prince,  and 
bened  too  readily  to  tho  insinuations  of  his  step-mother, 
*lt(aa  secret  wish  was  to  secure  the  succession  of  the  crown 
lo  her  own  son,  and  who  did  not  scruple,  with  that  view, 
lo  low  discord  between  Christian  and  his  young  consort,  a 
Ipnoai  of  England,  the  youngest  daughter  of  George  II. 
The  rircumstancea  wore  these.  A  German  adventurer 
Buned  Stmenaee  had  ingratiated  himself  into  the  favour 
if  Frederick  V.,  the  late  king,  and  had  found  means  to  be 
ipponted  his  prime  minister — a  situation  which  he  was  ill 
Jellified  to  fill  He  continued  to  hold  that  office  under 
Chriitiao,  and  was  introduced  to  tho  young  queen  as  her 
^btnd's  confidential  minister.  On  this  the  queen 
longer  founded  an  intrigue,  and  succeeded  in  persuading 
^  ^daz  that  the  qneen,  in  concert  with  Stmensco  and  his 
Ineod  Count  Brandt,  had  formed  a  project  to  set  him  aside, 
ttd  to  get  herself  declared  regiint  of  the  kingdom.  By 
ttrking  on  the  fean  of  this  weak  prince,  tho  queen 
'iwager  prevailed  on  him  to  authorize  the  arrest  of  the 
^tk  and  the  two  ministers  Tho  latter  wore  thrown  into 
(Hmii,  and  Strncnsee  was  accused  uf  having  abu;ied  his 
■Bthority  as  minister,  and  of  other  criminal  acts.  As  there 
*ii  no  proof  of  these  acts,  recourso  was  had  to  the  barbar- 
ou  sltemativo  of  torture,  the  dread  of  which  led  Strucuseo 
b  declare,  in  tho  form  of  a  coufosaion,  muctiL  to  the  injury 
if  the  yuung  queen,  which  is  now  considered  as  uufoniidud. 
Tbii,  however,  did  not  enable  him  to  escape,  for  ho  atid 
Cwint  Brandt  were  both  beheaded  in  April  1772  ;  whilst 
fte  Queen  consort   was,   at  the  instance   of   tho  British 


Government,  allowed  to  retire  and  to  pass  the  remainder  of 
her  short  life  at  Zell,  in  Hano^-er,  repeatedly  but  fruitlessly 
demanding  an  open  trial.  This  ill-fated  princess  died  l\\ 
her  twenty-third  year,  without  the  satisfaction  of  kuowing 
that  the  author  of  her  misfortunes,  the  queen  dowager,  had 
lost  her  influence  at  the  court  of  Denmark. 

One  of  the  principal  political  questions  between  Great 
Britain  and  Denmark  occurred  in  1780,  during  the  war 
carried  on  by  Englai^l  against  Franco,  Spain,  and  the  North 
American  colonies.  During  that  arduous  contest,  England, 
superior  at  sea,  had  no  ditficulty  in  obtaining,  by  her  own 
merchantmen,  a  supply  of  hemp,  cordage,  and  other  naval 
stores  from  the  Baltic,  whilst  France  and  Spain  trusted  to 
receiving  such  supplies  by  neutral  vessels.  But  the  English 
Government  denied  tho  right  of  neutrals  to  carry  warlike 
stores  ;  and  the  northern  pox^ers,  headed  by  the  ambitious 
Catherine  of  Bussia.  entered  into  a  compact,  called  tho 
Armed  Neutrality,  by  which,  without  resorting  to  actual 
hostility,  they  sought  to  overawe  England,  and  to  continue 
tho  questionable  traffic  Happily  no  bloodshed  followed 
this  diplomatic  menace,  and  the  question  fell  to  the  ground 
in  17dJ,  on  the  negotiution  for  a  general  peac?. 

The  king  of  Denmark,  subject  all  along  to  imbecility, 
became  after  1784  quite  incapablo  of  governing.  His  son, 
tho  cnjwn  princo,  was  therefore  appointed  regent,  and  soon 
passed  several  judicious  enactments.  Tho  peasants  living 
on  tho  crown  lands  were  gradually  emancipated — on  example 
followed  by  a  number  of  tho  nobility  on  their  respective 
estates.  In  tho  abolition  of  tho  African  slave  trade 
Denmark  had  tho  honour  of  taking  tho  lead  amOng  the 
Governments  of  Europe.  The  crown  prince,  guided  by 
the  counsels  of  Count  Bornstorff,  son  of  tho  minister 
already  mentioned,  long  remained  neutral  in  the  political 
convulsion  engendered  by  the  French  Bovolution.  He 
continued  to  adhere  steadfastly  to  this  plan  until  in  1801 
the  emperor  Paul  of  Russia  having,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Armed  Neutrality,  formed  a  compact  of  the  nurthcm 
powers  hostile  to  England,  a  British  fleet  was  sent  into  the 
Baltic  under  the  orders  of  Sir  Hyde  Parker,  with  Lord 
Nelson  as  his  second  in  command. 

It  was  this  fleet  which  taught  the  Danes  that  their 
capital  waa  not  impregnable,  aud  that  the  long  line  of 
men-of-war  moored  in  front  of  the  harbour  was  an  in. 
sufficient  defenco  against  such  enterprising  opponents.  The 
attack  took  place  on  2d  of  April  1801 ;  and  the  resistance 
of  the  Dpnes  was  spirited,  but  fruitless.  Tho  loss  of  tho 
English  in  killed  and  wounded  exceeded  1000 'men,  but 
that  of  their  opponents  was  much  greater,  and  most  of 
their  shipping  was  destroyed.  Happily  little  injury  waa 
done  to  tho  capital.  A  cessation  of  hostilities  took  place 
forthwith,  and  was  followed  by  a  treaty  of  peace.  The 
death  of  Paul,  which  occurred  soon  afterm'ards,  dissolved 
tho  compact  between  the  northern  courts. 

But  no  treaty  of  poacc  could  bo  regarded  as  permanent 
during  the  ascendency  of  Napoleon.  After  defeating  first 
Austria  aud  then  Prussia,  that  extraordinary  man  found 
means  to  obtain  the  contidence  of  tho  emperor  .\lexandcr 
of  Biissia,  and  in  the  autumn  of  1807  threatened  to  make 
Denmark  take  part  in  the  war  against  England.  Although 
the  Danish  Government  discovered  no  intention  to  violate 
its  neutrality,  the  English  ministers,  eager  to  please  the 
public  by  acting  on  a  system  of  vigour,  despatched  to  the 
B.iltic  both  a  fleet  aud  an  army,  in  order  to  compel  tho 
surrender  of  tho  Daui:ih  navy,  upon  condition  of  its  being 
restored  in  the  event  of  i>eare.  To  such  a  demand  tho 
cruv\*u  prince  gave  an  immediato  negative,  declaring  that 
he  was  buth  able  and  willing  to  maintain  his  neutrality, 
ond  that  his  fleet  could  not  be  given  up  on  any  such  con- 
dition. On  this  the  l'2nglish  army  landed  near  Cupcn- 
hagen,  laid  siege  to  that  city,  and  soon  obliged  the  Govern- 
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gniBhed  fonr  periods  in  the  derelopment  of  the  language. 
The  fint»  which  baa  been  called  Oldest  Danish,  dating 
from  about  1 100  ar/!  1250,  shows  a  slightly  changed 
character,  mainly  depending  on  the  system  of  inflections. 
In  the  second  period,  that  of  Old  Danish,  bringing  us  down 
to  1400,  the  change  of  the  syBtem  of  vowels  begins  to 
be  settled,  and  masculine  and  feminine  are  mingled  in  a 
common  gender.  An  indefinite  article  has  been  formed, 
and  in  the  conjugation  of  the  verb  a  great  simplicity  sets 
in.  In  the  third  period,  1400-1530,  the  influenco  of 
German  upon  the  language  is  supremo,  and  culminates  in 
the  Reformation.  The  fourth  period,  from  1530  to  about 
1680,  completes  the  work  of  development,  and  leaves  the 
language  as  we  at  present  find  it 

It  was  not  till  the  fourth  of  thcje  periods  set  in  that 
literature  began  to  bo  generally  practised  in  the  vernacular 
in  Denmark.  The  oldest  laws  which  are  still  preserved  are 
written  in  Danish  of  the  second  period.  A  single  work 
detains  us  in  the  13th  century,  a  treatise  on  medicine  by 
Henrik  Harpestring,  who  died  in  1244.  -  The  first  royal 
edict  written  in  Danish  is  dated  1 386 ;  and  the  Act  of 
Union  at  Calmer,  written  in  1397,  is  the  most  important 
piece  of  the  vernacular  of  the  14th  century.  Between  1300 
and  1500,  however,  it  is  supposed  that  the  Kj<rmparuerf  or 
DanUh  ballads,  a  large  collection  of  about  500  epical  and 
Ijrrical  poems,  were  originally  composed,  and  these  form 
the  moflt  precious  legacy  of  the  Middle  Ages,  whether 
judged  historically  or  poetically.  We  know  nothing  of  the 
authors  of  these  poems,  which  treat  of  the  heroic  adventures 
of  the  great  warriors  and  lovely  ladies  of  the  chivalric  age 
in  strains  of  artless  but  often  exquisite  beauty.  The 
language  in  which  we  receive  these  ballads,  however,  is  as 
late  as  thff  16th  or  even  the  17th  century,  Init  it  is  believed 
that  they  have  become  gradually  modernized  in  the  course 
of  oral  tradition.  The  fintt  attempt  to  collect  the  ballads 
was  made  in  1591  by  A.  Q.  Vedel,  who  published  100  of 
them.  Pcder  Syv  printed  100  more  in  1695.  In  1812-14 
an  elaborate  collection  in  five  volumes  appeared,  edited 
by  Abrahamson,  Nyerup,  and  Rahbek.  Finally,  Svend 
Orundtvig  has  lately  been  at  work  on  an  exhaustive 
edition,  of  which  six  thick  volumes  have  appeared. 

In  1 490,  the  fint  printing  press  was  set  np  at  Copen- 
hagen, by  Gottfried  of  Ghemen,  who  had  brought  it  from 
Westphaira;  and  five  yean  later  the  first  Danish  book 
was  printed.  This  was  the  famous  Riimkronike,  a  history 
of  Denmark  in  rhymed  Danish  verse,  attributed  to  Niels,  a 
monk  of  the  monastery  of  Soro.  It  extends  to  Uie 
death  of  Christian  L,  in  1481,  which  may  be  supposed  to 
be  approximately  the  date  of  the  poem.  In  1479  the  uni- 
venity  of  Copenhagen  had  been  founded.  In  1506  the 
same  Gottfried  of  Ghemen  published  a  famous  collection  of 
proverbs,  attributed  to  Peder  Lolle.  Mikkcl,  priest  of  St 
Alban's  Church  in  Odense,  wrote  three  sacred  poems,  The 
Rott'Garlawl  of  Maiden  Mary,  The  Creation j  and  Human 
Life,  which  came  out  together  in  1514,  shortly  before 
his  death.  These  few  productions  appeared  along  with 
innumerable  works  in  Latin,  and  dimly  heralded  a  Danish 
literature.  It  was  the  Reformation  that  first  awoke  the 
livini;  spirit  in  the  popular  tongue.  Christian  Pcdcrsen 
(1480-1  r)51)  was  the  first  man  of  letters  produced  in 
Denmark,  lie  edited  and  publi.shcil,  at  Paris  in  1514,  the 
Latin  text  of  the  old  chronicler,  Saxo  Grammaticus  ;  he 
worked  up  in  their  present  form  the  beautiful  half-mythical 
storiL's  of  Ktirl  M^i'/nitt  and  H't^-jtr  Damke  (Ogier  the 
Daiu').  He  further  translated  the  Qualms  of  David  and 
the  New  Tcu^tamcnt,  printed  in  15*J$>.  and  finally — in  coh- 
Junctii'n  with  1fi>hnp  IVder  P:iL'uliuK--the  RiMe,  which 
apprarod  in  ir»>^0  Hans  Tausi'ii,  the  bishop  of  Ribe 
(I49l-l.'i'll),  rontinueil  iN-iltT-s-n's  work,  but  with  far  less 
talmt.     But   Vedd   (154*i-I616),  whose  Hlition   of  the 


Kjcempeviur  we  have  already  considered,  gave  an  immiwiap 

stimulus  to  the  progress  of  literatura  He  publidied  aa 
excellent  translation  of  Saxo  Grammaticna  in  1576.  Th« 
first  edition  of  a  Danish  ReinecU  Fuchs  appeared  in  1555, 
and  the  first  authorized  Psalter  in  1559.  Arild  Hvitfeld 
founded  the  practice  of  history  by  his  Chrcnidt  of  tk$ 
Kingdom  of  Denmark,  printed  in  10  vols,  between  1595 
and  1604.  Hieronymus  Ranch,  who  died  in  1607,  wrota 
some  biblical  trageidies,  and  is  the  first  original  Danish 
dramatist  Peder  Claussen  (1545-1623),  a  Norwegian  by 
birth  and  education,  wrote  a  Dexripdon  of  IToruay,  aa 
well  as  an  admirable  translati(»i  of  Snorre  Sturlesen'a 
ffeimshringla,  published  ten  years  after  Claussen^s  death. 
The  father  of  Danish  poetry,  Anders  Arrebo  (1587*1637), 
was  bishop  of  Trondljem,  but  was  deprived  of  his  sea 
for  immorality.  He  was  a  poet  of  considerable  genini^ 
which  is  most  brilliantly  shown  in  Jlexaemeron,  a  poem 
on  the  creation,  ih  six  books,  which  did  not  appear  till 
1641.  He  vroa  followed  by  Anden  Bordiug  (1619-1677), 
a  cheerful  occasional  versifier,  and  by  Toger  Reenberg 
(1656-1742),  a  poet  of  somewhat  higher  gifts,  who 
lived  on  into  a  later  ago.  Among  prose  writen  should  be 
mentioned  Peder  Syv  (1631-1702)  ;  Bishop  Erik  Pontop- 
pidan  (1616-1678),  whose  Grammatiea  Danica,  published 
in  1668,  is  the  first  systematic  analysis  of  the  language; 
and  Brigitta  Thott,  a  lady  who  translated  Seneca  and 
Epictetus. 

In  two  spiritual  poets  the  advancement  of  the  literature 
of  Denmark  took  a  further  step.  Thomas  Kiogo  (1634- 
1703)  was  the  first  who  wrote  Daziish  with  perfect  easa 
and  grace.  He  was  Scotch  by  descent,  and  retained  the 
vital  energy  of  his  ancestora  as  a  birthright  His  Winter 
Ptalter,  1689,  and  the  so-called  Kinpo's  Ptalier,  1699,  con- 
tained brilliant  examples  of  lyrical  writing,  and  an  employ- 
ment of  language  at  once  origiual  and  nationaL  Kjngo 
had  a  charming  fancy,  a  clear  sense  of  form,  and  greal 
rapidity  and  variety  of  utterance.  Soma  of  hia  very 
b^  hymns  are  in  the  little  volume  ha  published  ia  1681, 
and  hence  the  old  period  of  semi-articulate  Danish  may  ba 
said  to  dose  with  this  eventful  decade,  which  also  witnessed 
tho  birth  of  Holberg.  The  other  great  hymn-writer  was 
Hans  Adol  Brorson  (1694-1764),  who  published  i%  1740 
a  great  psalm-book  at  the  king's  command,  in  which  ha 
added  his  own  to  the  best  of  Kingo's.  Both  these  men 
held  high  posts  in  the  church,  one  bebg  bishop  of  Fnnen 
and  the  other  of  Ribe ;  but  Brorson  was  much  inferior  to 
Kingo  in  genius.  With  those  namea  the  introductory 
period  of  Danish  literature  ends.  The  language  was  now 
formed,  and  was  being  employed  for  almost  all  the  Qsea  ol 
scfence  and  philosophy.  , 

I/oilerg. — Ludvig  Holberg  was  bom  at  Bergen,  in 
Norway,  in  1684.  He  commenced  hia  literary  career  in 
1711  by  writing  A  Ilittonf  of  the  World,  whidi  atlracied 
notice  from  its  style,  rather  than  its  matter,  and 'gained  him 
a  professorial  choir  at  the  university  of  Copenhagen.  In 
1719  he  published  his  inimitable  serio-comic  epio  of 
PcJet  Paart,  under  the  pseudonym  of  Hans  Mikkelacn. 
In  1721  the  first  Danish  play  bouse  was  ojiened  in  Copen- 
hagen, and  in  four  years  Holberg  wrote  for  it  hii  firat  30 
comedies.  He  may  bo  said  to  have  founded  the  Danish 
literature ;  and  his  various  works  have  still  the  lama 
freshness  and  >'ital  attraction  that  they  had  a  century  and  a 
half  ago.  As  on  historian  his  style  was  terse  and  brilliani, 
his  tipirit  philottophical,  and  his  data  singularly  accnrata 
He  united  two  unusual  gifts,  being  at  the  same  time  the 
must  cultured  man  of  his  day,  and  also  in  the  highest 
degree  a  practical  {tcrson,  who  clearly  perceived  what 
would  modt  rapidly  educate  and  interest  tho  uncnltivatad. 
In  his  33  dramas,  s|)arkling  comedies  in  prose,  more  or 
leas  in  imitation  of  Moli^re,  he  haa  left  hia  moat  important 
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poutive  kgtqr  to  Htefatnn^  Nor  in  any  lenea  of  comedies 
na  erigteaoe  is  daeenej  so  nrel/  sacriiioed  to  a  desiro  for 
popolarity  or  a  faW  sense -of  wit 

^  HbpMiff  founded  no  school  of  immediate  imitators,  bat 

^jg  atimnTstlng  influence  was  rapid  and  general     After 

'ttlM  great  conflagration,  the  nniyereitj  of  Copenhagen  was 

z«opeoed  in  1742,  and  under  the  auspices  of  the  historian 

Oram,  who  founded  the  Society  of  Sciences,  it  recommended 

aa  active  intellectual  life.     In  1744  Langebek  founded 

tile  Society  for  the  Improvement  of  the  Danish  Language, 

^hich   opened  the  field  of  philology.     In  jurisprudence 

.Andreas  Hoier  represented  the  new  impulse,  and  in  zoology 

Erik  Pontoppidan,  the  younger.     This  last  name  represents 

m  life-long  activity  in  many  branches  of  literature.     From 

Golberg's  college  of  Soro,  two  learned  professors,  Sneedorff 

mud  Kraft^  disseminated  the  seeds  of  a  wider  culture.     All 

Cheae  men  were  aided  by  the  generous  and  enlightened 

patronage  of  Frederick  Y.     A  little  later  on,  the  German 

poet  Klopetock  settled  in  Copenhagen,  bringing  with  him 

Ihe  prestige  of  his  great  reputation,  and  he  had  a  strong 

inflaence  in  Qermanizing  Denmark.     He  founded,  however, 

the  Society  for  the  Fine  Arts,  and  had  it  richly  endowed. 

Ihe  first  prise  offered  was  won  by  C  B.  TuUin  (1728-1765) 

far  his  beautiful  poem  of  May- day,     Tallin,  a  Norwegian 

l)j  birth,  represents  the  first  accession  of  a  study  of  external 

^latnre  in  Danish  poetry ;  he  was  an  ardent  disciple  of  the 

EngMi  poet  Thomson.     Ambrosins   Stub   (1707-1758) 

was  a  lynst  of  great  sweetness,  bom  before  his  due  time, 

whose  poems,  not  pnbliahed  till  1782,  belong  to  a  later  age 

than  thieir  author. 

Tkt  Lyrical  ^mvo/.— Between  1742  and  1749,  that  i> 

to  aay,   at   the  very  climax  of  the  personal  activity  of 

Holber;^  eight  poets  were   bom,  who  were  destined  to 

enrich  the  language  with  its  first  group  of  Ijrrical  blossoms. 

Of  these  the  two  eldest,  Wcssel  and  Ewald,  were  men  of 

extraordinary  genius,  and  destined  to  fascinate  the  attention 

of  posterity,  not  only  by  the  brilliance  of  their  productions, 

but  by  the  snfl'ering  and  brevity  of  their  lives.     Joannes 

Ewald  (174a-1781)  was  not  only  the  greatest  Danish  lyrist 

of  the  18th  century,  but  he  had  few.  rivals  in  the  whole 

of  Europe.     As  a  dramatist,  pure  and  simple,  his  bird-Uke 

iaatinct  of  song  carried  him  too  often  into  a  sphere  too 

salted  (or  the  stage ;  but  he  Jias  written  nothing  that  is 

not  stamped  with  the  exquisite  quality  of  distinction.     In 

Tkt  Fitker%  which   contains  the   Danish   national  song, 

Kong  KritUam  dod,  the  lyrical  element  is  mpst  full  and 

fhsTTntng ;   in  Rolf  Krage,  and  Bald^r^*  Death,  Ewald  was 

th9  fiist  to  foresee  the  revival  of  a  taste  for  Scandinavian 

history  and  mythology ;   Hie  Brutal  Clappers,  a  polemical 

druna,  shows   that  he  also  possessed  a  keen  sense  of 

hamoor.     Weasel  (1742-1785)  excited  even  greater  hopes 

ia  his  oontemporariea,  but    left  less    that  is  immortal 

behiad  him.      After  the   death   of   Holberg,    the   affec- 

titLoii  of  Gallicism  had  reappeared  in  Denmark ;   and  the 

fatgediea  of  Voltaire,  with  their  stilted  rhetoric,  were  the 

Biost  popular  dramas  of  the  day.     Nordahl  Bran  (1745- 

1816),  a  young  writer  who  did  better  things  later  on,  gave 

t^  finishing  touch  to  the  exotic  absurdity  by  bringing  out 

a  wretched  piece  called  Zarina,  which  was  hailed  by  the 

prsH  as  the  first  original  Danish  tragedy,  although  Ewald's 

•iquiBte  Rol/Krage,  which  traly  merited  that  title,  iiad 

•  Sfipeared  two  years  before.     Wossel,  who  up  to  that  time 

hid  only  been  known  as  the  president  of  a  club  of  wits, 

inmediMely  wrote  Love  without  Stockings,  in  which:  a  plot 

of  the  meet  abject  triviality  is  worked  out  in  strict  accord- 

■Bcs  with  the  rulee  of  French  tn^f.  edy,  and  in  most  pompous 

lad  pathetio  Alexandrinea.     The  effect  of  this  piece  was 

msgical ;   the    Royal  Theatre  ejected  its   cuckoo-brood  of 

Frnch  plays,  and  even  the  Italian  opera.     It  was  now 

OMBtial  that  every  performanoe  should  be  national,  and  in 


the  Danish  laognagOi  To  supply  the  place  of  the  opera, 
native  musicians,  an^  especially  Hartmann,  set  the  dramas 
of  Ewald  and  bthers,  and  thus  the  Danish  school  of  musio 
originated.  Of  the  other  poets  of  the  revival  the  most  im* 
portent  were  bom  in  Norway.  Kordahl  Bran,  Clans 
Frimann  (1746-1829),  Claus  Fasting  (1746-1791),  0,  H. 
Pram  (1756-1821),  and  Edvard  Storm  (1749-1794)  were 
associates  and  mainly  fellow-students  at  Copenhagen,  where 
they  introduced  a  style  peculiar  to  themselves,  and  distinct 
from  that  of  the  trae  Danes.  Their  lyrics  celebrated  the 
mountains  and  rivers  of  the  magnificent  country  they  had 
left ;  and,  while  introducing  images  and  scenery  nnfamiliar 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  monotonous  Denmark,  they 
enriched  the  language  with  new  words  and  phrases.  This 
group  of  writers  are  now  claimed  by  the  Norwegians  as  the 
founders  of  a  Norwegian  literature ;  but  their  trae  place  is 
certainly  among  the  Danes,  to  whom  they  primarily 
appealed.  They  added  nothing  to  the  development  of  the 
drama,  except  in  the  person  of  N.  K  Bredal  (1733-1778), 
who  became  director  of  the  Royal  Danish  Theatre,  and  the 
writer  of  some  mediocre  plays. 

To  the  same  period  belong  a  few  prose  writers  of 
eminence.  Werner  Abrahamson  H  7  44-1 8 1 2)  was  the  fird t 
aesthetic  critic  Denmarlc  produced.  Johan  Clemens  Tode 
(1736-1806)  was  eminent  in  mahy  branches  of  science,  but 
especially  as  a  medical  writer.  Ove  Mailing  (1748-1829) 
was  an  untiring  collector  of  historical  data,  which  he 
annotated  in  a  lively  style.  Two  historians  of  more 
definite  claim  on  our  attenti<^  are  Peter  Frederik  Suhm 
(1728-98)  and  Ove  Ouldberg  (1731-1808).  In  theology 
Bastholm  (1740-1819)  and  Balle  (1744-1816)  demand  a 
reference.  But  the  only  really  groat  prose-writer  of  the 
period  was  the  Norwegian  Niels  Treschow  (1751-1833), 
whose  philosophical  works  are  composed  in  an  admirably 
lucid  stylo,  and  are  distinguished  for  their  depth  snd 
originality. 

The  poetical  revival  sunk  in  the  next  generation  to  a 
more  mechanical  level  The  number  of  writers  of  some 
talent  was  very  great,  but  genius  was  wanting.  Two  in- 
timate friend^  Rein  (1760-1821)  and  Zetliti:  (1761-1821), 
attempted,  with  indifferent  success,  to  continue  the  tradi- 
tion  of  the  Norwegian  group.  Thomas  Thaarap  (1749- 
1821)  was  a  fluent  and  eloquent  writer  of  occasional  poems. 
The  early  death  of  Die  Samsoe  (1759-1796)  prevented  the 
development  of  a  dramatic  talent  that  gave  rare  promise. 
But  while  poetry  languished,  prose,  for  the  first  time, 
began  to  flourish  in  Denmark.  Knud  Lyne  Rahbek 
(1760-1830)  was  a  pleasing  novelist,  a  dramatist  of  some 
merit,  a  pathetic  elegist,  and  a  witty  song- writer ;  he  was  also 
a  man  full  of  the  literary  instinct,  and  trough  a  long  life  he 
never  ceased  to  busy  himself  with  editing  the  works  of  the 
older  poets,  and  spreading  among  the  people  a  knowledge 
of  Danish  literature.  Peter  Andreas  Heiberg  (1758-1841) 
is'best  known  as  the  husband  and  the  father  of  two  of  the 
greatest  Danish  writers,  but  he  was  himself  a  political  and 
aesthetic  critic  of  note.  He  was  exiled  from  Denmark  in 
company  with  Malte  Conrad  Brun  (1775-1826),  who 
settled  in  Paris,  and  attained  a  world-wide  reputation  as  a 
geographer.  O.  C.  Olufscn  (1764-1827)  was  a  writer  on 
geography,  soology,  and  political  economy  Rasmus 
Nyrap  (1759-1829)  expended  an  immense  energy  in  the 
compilation  of  admirable  works  on  the  history  of  language 
and  literature.  From  1778  to  his  death  he  exercised  a 
great  power  in  the  statbtical  and  critical  departmenta 
of  letters.  The  best  historian  of  this  period,  however,  waa 
Engolstoft  (1774-1850),  and  the  most  brilliant  theologian 
Bishop  Mynster  (1775-1854).  In  the  annals  of  modem 
science  Hans  Christian  Oersted  (1777-1861)  is'anameuni 
versally  honouted.  He  explained  his  inventions  and 
described  hia  discoveries  in  language  so  lucid  and  so  char 
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acterifltio  Uiat  be  claims  an  honoured  place  in  the  literature 
of  the  conntry  of  whose  culture,  iu  other  branches,  he  is  one 
of  the  most  dUtin^juishcd  ornaments. 

We  |>su8e  on  the  threshold  of  the  romantic  movement  to 
record  the  name  of  a  man  of  groat  genius,  whose  work  was 
entirely  independent  of  the  influences  around  him.  Jens 
Baggesen  (1764-1826)  is  the  greatest  comic  poet  that 
Denmark  has  produced.  As  a'dramatist  he  failed ;  as  a 
philosophic  and  critical  writer  he  has  not  retained  the 
attention  he  once  commanded  ;  but  as  a  satirist  and  witty 
Wrist  he  has  no  rival  among  the  Danes.  In  his  hands  the 
diiBculties  of  the  language  disappear;  he  performs  with 
the  utmost  ease  extraordinary  toum  de  force  of  style.  His 
Mtonishing  talents  were  wasted  on  tnfling  themes  and  in  a 
fruitless  resistance  to  the  modem  spirit  in  literature. 

Romanticitm, — With  the  beginning  of  the  1 9th  century 
the  new  light  in  philosophy  and  poetry,  which  radiated  from 
Germany  through  all  parts  of  Europe,  found  its  way  into 
Denmark  also.  In  scarcely  any  country  was  the  result  so 
rapid  or  so  brilliant.  There  arose  in  Denmark  a  school  of 
poets  who  created  for  themseWes  a  reputation  in  all  parts 
of  Europe,  and  would  have  done  honour  to  any  nation  or 
any  age.  The  splendid  cultivation  of  metrical  art  threw 
other  branches  into  the  shade ;  and  the  epoch  of  which  we 
are  about  to  speak  is  eminent  above  all  for  mastery  over 
▼erse.  The  swallow  who  heralded  the  summer  was  a 
German  by  birth,  Adolph  Schack-Staffeldt  (1769-1826), 
who  came  over  to  Copenhagen  from  Pomerania,  dhd  pre- 
pared the  way  for  the  new  movement  Since  Ewald  no 
one  had  written  Danish  lyrical  verse  so  exquisitely  as 
Sohack-Staffeldt,  and  the  depth  and  scientific  precision  of 
his  thought  won  him  a  title  which  he  has  preserved,  of 
being  the  first  philosophic  poet  of  Denmark.  The  writings 
of  this  man  are  the  deepest  and  most  serious  which  Den- 
mark has  produced,  and  at  his  best  he  yields  to  no  one  in 
choice  and  skilful  use  of  expression.  Qliis  sweet  song  of 
Schack-Steffeldt*s,  however,  waa  early  silenced  by  the  louder 
choir  that  one  by  one  broke  into  music  around  him.  It 
was  Adam  Qottlob  OehlenschUgor  (1779-1850),  the 
greatest  poet  of  Denmark,  who  was  to  bring  about  the  new 
romantic  movement  Oehlcnschlftger  had  already  written 
a  great  many  verses  in  the  old  semi-didactic,  semi-rhetorical 
style,  when  in  1802  he  happened  to  meet  the  young  Nor- 
wegian Henrik  Stiffens  (1773-1845),  who  had  just  returned 
from  a  scientific  tour  in  Germany,  full  of  liie  doctrines 
of  Schelling.  Under  the  immediate  direction  of  Stcffens, 
Oehlenschliigcr  commenced  an  entirely  new  poetic  style, 
and  destroyed  all  his  earlier  verses.  A  new  epoch  in 
the  language  began,  and  the  rapidity  and  matchless  facility 
of  the  new  poctiy  was  the  wonder  of  Btcffens  himself. 
The  old  Scandinavian  mythology  lived  in  the  hands  of 
Oehlenschlager  exactly  as  the  classical  Qreck  religion  was 
bom  again  in  Keats.  After  twelve  jreors  of  ceaseless 
labonr,  and  the  creation  of  a  whole  library  of  great  works, 
the  vigour  of  Oehlenschlager  somewhat  suddenly  waned, 
and  he  lived  for  nearly  forty  years  longer,  completely 
auperseded  by  younger  men,  and  producing  few  and  mainly 
inferior  works.  Since  and  except  Ilolbcrg  no  author  has 
possessed  so  great  an  influence  on  Danish  letters  'as 
OehlentchUger.  lie  aroused  in  his  people  the  slumbering . 
tense  of  their  Scandinavian  nationality. 

Tht  retirement  of  Oehlcns-'hla.t;cr  comparatively  early 
Sn  life,  left  the  way  o{K-n  for  tlic  development  of  his 
▼ounger  contemporaries,  among  ^hum  several  hod  genius 
little  inferior  to  his  own.  Stecn  Steensen  Blinhcr  (1782- 
1846)  was  a  Jutlandcr,  and  pre*:erved  all  through  life  the 
characterUtics  of  his  sterile  and  sombre  fatherland.  After 
a  straggling  youth  uf  ^reat  i>uverty,  he  at  length,  in  1^14, 
publishea  a  volume  of  lyriral  poems  ;  and  in  1817  he 
attracted  considerable  attention  by  his  descriptive  poem  of 


The  Tour  in  Jutland.  His  real  genius,  however,  did  uol 
lie  in  the  direction  of  verse ;  and  his  first  signal  auceesa 
was  with  a  volume  of  stories  in  1 824,  which  were  rapidlj 
followed  by  others  for  the  next  twelve  years^  Blichsr 
ii  a  stem  realist,  in  many  points  akin  to  Crabbe,  and 
takes  a  singular  position  among  the  romantic  IdeaUsta  of 
the  period,  being  like  them,  however,  in  the  love  of 
precise  and  choice  language,  and  hatred  of  the  mere  com* 
monplaces  of  imaginative  writing. 

Nikolai  Frederik  Severin  Gmndtvig  (1783-1872),  lika 
Oehlenschlager,  learned  the  principles  of  the  German 
romanticism  from  the  lips  of  Steffens.  He  adopted  tho 
idea  of  introducing  the  Old  Scandinavian  element  into  art^ 
and  even  into  life,  still  more  earnestly  than  the  older  poet. 
There  was  scarcely  any  branch  of  letters  in  which  Gnindtvig 
did  not  distinguish  himself ;  he  was  equally  influential  as 
a  politician,  a  theologian,  a  poet,  and  a  social  economist 

Bernhard  Severin  Ingemann  (1789-1862)  was  a  man  in 
every  way  unlike  the  last-mentioned  poet  A  mild,  idyllio 
mind,  delicately  appreciative  of  the  gentler  manifestatiozM 
of  nature,  and  shrinking  from  violent  expression  of  wnj 
sort,  distinguished  the  amiable  Ingemann.  His  greatest 
contributions  to  Danish  literature  are  the  historical 
romances  which  he  published  in  middle  life,  strongly  under 
the  influence  uf  the  novels  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  Several 
of  these,  particularly  Valdemar  Seier  and  Prince  Otto 
of  Denmark,  have  ei^oyed  and  still  enjoy  a  boundless 
popularity.  He  is  remarkable  as  the  first  importer  into 
Scandinavia  of  the  historical  novel,  since  very  generallj 
cultivated. 

Johannes  Carsten  Hauch  (1 790-1872)  first  distinguished 
himself  as  a  disciple  of  Oehlenschl&ger,  and  fought  nnder 
him  in  the  strife  against  the  old  school  and  Baggesen. 
But  the  master  misunderstood  the  disciple ;  and  tha 
harsh  repulse  of  Oehlenschlager  silenced  Hauch  for  manj 
years.  He  possessed,  however,  a  strong  and  fluent  geniuj^ 
which  eventually  made  itself  heard  in  a  multitude  of 
volumes,  poems,  dramas,  and  novels.  All  that  Hauch 
wrote  is  marked  by  great  qualities,  and  by  distinction  ;  ha 
had  a  nativs  bias  towards  the  mystical,  which,  however,  ha 
learned  to  keep  in  abeyance. 

Johan  Ludvig  Heiberg  (1791-1860)  as  a  critic  ruled 
the  world  of  Danish  taste  for  many  years,  and  his  lyrical 
and  dramatic  works  were  signally  successful.  He  had 
the  genius  of  good  taste,  and  his  witty  and  delicate  pro- 
ductions stand  almost  unique  in  the  literature  of  his 
country. 

The  mother  of  J.  L.  Heiberg,  the  Countess  Gyllembonrg 
(1773-1856),  was  the  greatest  authoress  which  Den- 
mark has  possessed.  She  wrote  a  large  numbor  of 
*anonymous  novels,  which  began  to  appear  in  1828  in  bar 
son  8  journal.  The  Flying  Pott.  Her  knowledge  of  lifs^ 
her  sparkling  wit,  and  her  almost  faultless  style,  maka 
these  short  stories,  the  authorship  of  which  remained 
unknown  until  her  death,  master-pieces  of  their  kind. 

Ludvig  Adolf  Bodtcher  (1793-1874)  wrote  only  one 
single  volume  of  lyrical  poems,  which  he  gradnaUy 
enlarged  in  succeeding  editions.  He  was  a  consummate 
artist  in  verse,  and  his  impressions  are  given  with 
the  most. delicate  exactitude  of  phrase,  and  in  a  very  fine 
strain  of  imagination.  Most  of  his  poems  deal  with 
Italian  life,  which  he  learned  to  know  thoroughly  daring 
a  Icsj  rcsidonco  in  Home.  He  was  the  secretary  of 
Thorwaldscn  for  a  considerable  time. 

Chrititian  Winthcr  (1796-187(1)  made  the  ishind  of 
Zealand  his  losing  study,  and  that  province  of  Denmaik 
belongs  to  him  no  lc8.i  thoroughly  than  the  Cumberland 
lakes  belong  to  Word8i\'orth.  Between  the  latter  poet  and 
Winther  there  was  much  rcscs>blance.  Ha  was,  withonl 
compeer,  the  greatest  putoral  lyrist  of  Denmark      His  es- 
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qniiite  straiDS,  in  vbich  pure  ima^nation  is  blended  with 
noat  accurato  and  riMilifitic  descriptiona  of  scenery  and  rural 
life,  have  an  oztraordinary  chann  not  easily  described. 

The  youngest  of  the  great  poets  bom  during  the  last 
twenty  years  of  the  18th  century  was  Honrik  Hertz 
(1798-1870).  He  was  the  most  tropical  and  splendid 
lyrist  of  the  period,  a  sort  of  troubadour,  with  little  of  the 
Scandinavian  element  in  his  writing.  It  is  true  that  in 
■ome  of  his  dramas,  particularly  in  Svtnd  Dyrin^s  House^ 
1837,  the  theme  and  plot  were  taken  from  Danish  history, 
bat  the  spirit  of  his  poems  was  distinctly  southern. 
Ai  a  satirist  and  comic  poet  he  followed  Baggcson,  and 
in  all  branches  of  the  poetic  art  stood  a  little  aside  out  of 
the  main  current  of  romanticisnL  In  his  best  pi'eccs,  at 
the  same  time,  he  '\%  the  most  modem  and  most  cosmopo- 
litan of  the  Danish  wriccrs  of  his  time. 

It  is  noticeable  that  all  the  great  poets  of  the  romantic 
period  lived  to  an  advanced  age.  Of  the  ten  wntcrs  last 
considered,  five  died  at  an  age  of  more  than  eighty,  and  the 
briefest  life  lasted  to  the  confines  of  seventy  years.  Tliis 
prolonged  literary  activity — for  some  of  them,  like 
Grundtvig,  were  busy  to  the  last — had  a  slightly  damping  in- 
fluence on  their  younger  contemporaries,  and  since  their  day 
fewer  great  names  hbvo  arisen.  Four  poets  of  the  next 
generation,  however,  deser\*e  most  honourable  mention. 

Hans  Christian  Andersen  (1805-1875),  the  greatest  of 
modern  fabulists,  was  born  in  very  humble  circumstances 
at  Odenso  in  Funcn.     His  life  was  a  stru^'glo  fur  existence, 
in  the  course  of  which  he  suddenly  found  himself  famous. 
He  attempted   lyrical  and   dramatic   poetry,  novels,  and 
travels,  before  he  discovered  the  true  bent  of  his  genius. 
In  all  these  branches  of  literature  he  escaped  failure,  but 
without    attaining    brilliant     succesii.       In     1835    there 
appeared  the  first  collection  of  his  Faii-y  Tales,  and  won 
him  a  world-wide  reputation.*    Almost  every  year  fmra  this 
time  forward   until  near   his   death   he   published  about 
Christmas  lime  one  or  two  of  these  unique  stories,  so  deli- 
cate in  their  humour  and  pathos,  and  so  mastf^rly  in  their 
■implicity.     He  also   wrote,  later  in  life,  some  excellent 
novels,  The  Tiro  Baronrsses,  Only  a  Player,  and  others  ; 
his  early  story  of  The  Improviaatore,  1835,  has  also  consider- 
able charm.     Andersen  was   an  incessant  wanderer  over 
£urope,  and  the  impressions  of  his  travels  form  a  series  of 
interesting,  if  cgotibtical,  memoirs. 

Carl  CUristian  Bagger  (1807-1846)  published  volumes 
in  1834  and  1836  which  gave  promise  of  a  great  future,— -a 

£  remise  broken  by  his  early  death.  Frcderik  Paludan- 
[ilUer  (1809-1876)  survived  much  longer,  and  slowly 
developed  a  magnificent  poetical  career.  He  is  one  of  the 
greatest  names  of  Dani«*h  literature.  His  mythological 
dramas,  his  great  satiric  epos  of  Adam  Homo  (1841-48), 
bis  comedies,  his  lyrics,  and  above  all  his  noble  philosophic 
tragedy  of  Kaianut,  prove  the  immense  breadth  of  his  com- 
pwa,  and  the  inexhaustible  riches  of  his  imagination. 

The  poets  completely  raled  the  literature  of  Denmark  dur- 
ing this  period.     There  were,  however,  some  eminent  men 
in  other  departments  of  letters,  and  especially  in  philology. 
fiMmos  Christian  Rask  (1787-1832)  was  one  of  the  most 
original  and  gifted  linguists  of  his  ago.     His  grammars  of 
Old  Frisian,  Icelandic,  and  Anglo-Saxon  were  unapproached 
in  hia  own  time,  and  are  still  admirable.     Niels  Matthias 
I^ateraen  (1791-1862),  a  disciple  of  Hask,  was  the  author  of 
\D  admirable  History  of  Denmark  in  the  Ileathen  Antiquitii, 
%nd  the  translator  of  many  of  the  Sagas.     Christian  Mol- 
\Mch  (1783-1859)  was  a  laborioua  lexicographer,  author  of 
Cho' first  good  Danish  dictioTiary,  published  in  1833.     In 
^onchim  FrederikSchouw  (1789-1852),  Denmark  produced 
^  YtTj  eminent  botanist,  author  of  an  ezhaostive  Geography 
^f  FIohU  In  later  yean  ha  threw  himaelf  with  teal  into 
Hii   botanical   researches  were  carried   on   by 


I  Frtderik  Liebmann  (1813-1856).  The  most  famous  zi<o 
logist  contemporary  with  these  men  was  Salomon  Dreici 
(1813-1842.) 

The  romanticista  found  their  philosopher  in  a  most 
remarkable  man,  Soren  Aaby  Kierkegaard  (1813-1855X 
one  of  the  most  subtle  thinkers  of  Scandinavia,  and  the 
author  of  aome  brilliant  philosophical  and  polemical  workap 
A  learned  philosophical  writer,  not  to  be  compared,  how- 
ever, for  genius  or  originality  to  Kierkegaard,  was  Frcilerik 
Christian  Sibbern  (1785-1875^ 

Of  novelists  who  were  not  also  poets,  only  one  was  great 
enough  to  demand  notice, — Andreas  Nikolai  de  Saints 
Aubain  (1798-1865),  who,  under  the  pseudonym  of  Carl 
Bemhard,  wrote  a  series  of  charming  romancea  We  close 
our  brief  sketch  of  the  romantic  period  with  the  mention 
of  two  dramatists,  Peter  Thun  Foersom  (1777-1817),  who 
produced  an  excellent  translation  of  Shakespeare,  1807- 
1816,  and  Thomas  Overakon  (1798-1873),  author  of  a 
long  beries  of  successful  comedies. 

Latest  Period. — Throe  living  writers  connect  the  age  of 
romanticism  with  the  literature  of  to-day.  Parmo  Carl 
Ploug  (born  1813)  is  a  vigorous  politician  and  poet, 
violently  Pan-Scandinavifin,  and  editor  of  the  new^spapcr 
Fcedrelandct.  Meyer  Aron  Goldschmidt  (born  1818}  the 
life-long  opponent  of  Ploug  in  politics  and  journalism,  is 
the  author  of  some  novels  written  in  the  j)uref>t  Danisti, 
and  with  great  %'ivacity  and  art  Jens  Christian  Hostrup 
(born  1818)  is  by  far  the  best  of  the  youn[;pr  dramati&ts, 
having  produced  between  1543  and  1855  a  series  of 
exquisite  comedies,  unrivalled  in  delicacy  and  wit. 

Hans  "S  ilhclm  Kaaiund  (bora  1818)  is  a  lynst  of  much 
sweetness  and  force.  He  has  Istely  published  a  good 
tragedy,  Fulvia.  Erik  Bogh  (bom  1822)  is  the  author  ot 
inimitable  songs,  vaudevilles,  and  jeux  d'esprit.  Christian 
Piichardt  (bom  1831)  is  the  man  of  most  decided  genius 
among  the  younger  poets.  Hia  four  volumcj  of  lyrical 
I>ocms  include  some  exquisite  and  many  admirable  pieces. 
Holgar  Drachmann  (born  1847)  is  a  young  poet,  novelist, 
and  painter  of  amazing  fecundity,  and  great,  though  still 
uncertain,  promise. 

The  grr.'tcst  living  Danish  zoologist  is  Johannes  Japetns 
Smith  Stocnstrup  (born  1813).  Jens  Jakob  Armnssen 
Worsaae  (bom  1821)  is  an  eminent  antiquarian.  Johan 
Nikolai  Madvig  (born  1804)  is  celebrated  as  a  philologist, 
and  particularly  as  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  modem 
Latinists.  A  young  disciple  of  Madvig,  Vilhclm  Thomsen, 
has  distinguished  himself  by  his  researches  into  tho 
Sclavonic  languages.  Kasmus  Nielsen  (bom  1809)  and 
Hans  Brochner  (burn  1820)  are  the  two  most  eminent 
philosojjhiTS  who  have  proceeded  from  the  school  of  Kierke- 
gaard.  In  xsthetic  criticism  no  recent  writer  has  ap- 
proached— in  knowledge,  catholicity,  and  eloquence — Georg 
Brandes  (born  1842),  who  f lands  alone  among  the  writers 
of  his  country  as  an  advocate  fur  the  most  liberal  culture 
and  tho  moil  adv.incod  speculiition. 

Fine  Arts, — Within  the  present  century  the  fine  arts 
have  been  successfully  cultivated  in  Denmark.  In  painting 
there  has  bten  displayed  of  late  years  an  increased  power 
and  variety.  Tho  father  of  Danish  painting,  Nikolaj 
Abildgaard  (1744-1809),  vraa  a  man  of  great  but 
rhetorical  talent,  taught  in  the  French  school  of  his  day 
Jons  Juel  (1745-1802),  a  portrait-painter  of  tho  same  age, 
is  a  great  favourite  among  the  Danes.  It  was,  however, 
Eckersberg  (1783-1853)  who  gave  the  first  re.'vl  Rtimnlus 
to  the  art  of  tha  nation.  He  was  the  pupil,  first  of  Abild- 
gaard, afterwards  of  David  in  Paris.  In  a  distant  and 
imperfect  way  he  may  be  said  to  hold  a  j^oeition  analogous 
to  that  of  Turner  in  England.  The  influence  of  thia  genius 
has  not  been  entirely  beneficial,  and  while  tho  Danish 
painters  reproduce  what  they  see  around  them  with  photo- 
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graphic  prociaion,  they  arc  singularly  cold  in  colour  and 
void  of  imagination.  Maratrand  (1810-1875)  was  by  far 
the  moi^t  richly-gifted  of  the  pupiU  of  Kckcrsberg  ;  his  best 
works  are  full  of  brilliant  qualities,  and  would  command 
admiration  in  any  country.  Sonne  (bom  1801)  has  mode 
himself  a  name  by  painting  a  scries  of  large  canvasod 
representing  the  victories  of  the  Danish  people  in  1848, 
and  their  misfortunes  in  18G4.  lie  has  tenderness  and  a 
skill  in  composition  that  make  up  for  the  absence  of  greater 
gifts.  Voroicbrca  (bora  1823)  has  bhown  an  eminent 
talent  in  depicting  the  Danes  in  their  country-life,  at 
serious  or  mournful  occasions;  he  carries  stiffness  and 
reserve  to  their  greatest  excess.  Exuor  (bom  1825)  is  far 
more  genial  and  charming,  a  genre-painter  of  a  high  order, 
full  of  delicate  fancy,  and  rejoicing  in  sunlight,  humour, 
and  soft  gay  colours  He  has  produced  a  large  number 
of  studies  of  the  fast-disappearing  habits  and  dresses  peculiar 
to  the  peasant*.  Dalsgoard  (bor.i  1824)  has  followed  the 
])nictice  of  Marstrand  with  originulity  and  success.  Sko\ 
gaard  was  the  most  eminent  Danish  landscape  painter. 
Among  the  mtre  recent  artists  the  mast  powerful  is  Carl 
Bloch,  who  has  produced  some  very  brill iai it  work. 

In  sculpture  the  single  name  of  Bcrthcl  Thurwaldocn 
A  770-184  4)  has  raised  Denmark  to  a  great  pre-eminence. 
As  the  oi^poncnt  of  the  smooth  and  efleminato  style  of 
Canova,  Thorwaldscn  inaugurated  a  true  revival  of  the 
masculine  spirit  of  the  ancients.  He  had  an  extraordinary 
fecundity,  and  conceived  designs  with  such  rapidity  that 
he  almost  abandoned  the  use  of  the  chisel  in  his  later 
^'cara.  All  the  works  ho  was  able  to  leave  ho  bequeathed 
to  the  Danish  state.  The  Thorwaldsen  Museum,  in  which 
these  works  were  placed,  is  one  of  the  greatest  attractions 
iof  the  capital,  and  is  truly  a  national  monument  Two 
disciples  of  Thorwaldsen's  continued  his  tradition  with 
ability,  and  one  with  a  spark  of  his  great  genius.  The 
few  works  completed  during  the  short  life  of  Bissen  prove 
that  he  possessed  very  considerable  force  and  imagination. 
Jcrichas  had  a  milder  and  more  common-place  talent. 

In  architecture  the  Danes  have  little  to  boast  of.  The 
most  picturesque  buildings  in  Copenhagen  belong  to  the 
fitylo  of  Clirietian  IV.,  a  sort  of  Tudor.  One  of  the  most 
important,  the  palace  of  Ilosenborg,  was  actually  designed 
by  Inigo  Jones.  A  few  cathedral  churches,  as  those  of 
Kibe  and  Viborg,  deserve  attention.  The  country  towns 
Arc  poorly  and  monotonously  built. 

Thi'  I  )aties  have  a  great  delight  in  music.  Their  first 
great  Cfni;;oser  was  Chribtoph  AVoyse  (1774-1842),  who 
rojtroscntcd  in  music  the  romanticism  of  Oehlenschli^^r  in 
poetry  and  Stcffcns  in  philosophy.  The  comic  operas  of 
V'e^-se  uro  especially  admired.  Frederick  Kuhlau  ^786- 
1832)  was  a  talented  and  a  hated  rival  of  Weyse,  woo  put 
to  charming  nm^ic  a  great  many  of  OchlonschUger's  lyrical 
dramas.  The  two  most  eminent  living  Danish  comjKMers 
are  llartmann  (born  1805),  who  h  allied  to  the  latest 
Gemian  Fchou!,  and  whom  Wagner  has  warmly  commended, 
and  Gadc  (lK>m  1  b  1 7 ),  the  pupil  and  friend  of  Mendelssohn, 
whoso  concerted  pieces  aro  admired  and  performed  in  all 
parts  of  Kuri'.po.  I  It  Lie  is  the  best  Danish  song*wrlter, 
a  most  imaginative  and  delicate  musician. 

No  ffno«l  work  vx'itJtK  (in  nniiiah  litenture.  S^e,  however,  Nynip, 
Dtn  daiukf.  iK-iUlunst.i  Ili^tiri^,  1$(H)-18<0S,  and  Almindcliiji 
LiUraiHrUjrikon,  lsl3-lS'^»  ;PfU-rsen,  A!'/rni/urAu<f>n>;  OreraVnu, 
Dm  fUinM.'-  SK.ifpliids,  1*",'j4  ;  Hrnmks,  Kritikcr  oif  J'oriraitfTf  187u; 

On  thf!  fii)>>  -ATXn  the  filluwiDg  wurks  Tniy  be  conraltcd :— /Sam- 
mmdrag  ttf  8*.\tisti»k*  Oplj/tmnyer  anffaaetide  Kongrrigct  Dnnuxark^ 
Cnprnhaippn,  157rt  ;  Trait  (j.  ?.>,  SUitutUk-topofp-apKiak  Beikrivtlte 
<^  Kfmgr^iH  I^Jtmarx.  4  voU.,  CVju-nha^^,  1957-63;  Jalius 
uing«,  SutidM-Kuyi,  Coi>^nLftj*rQ.  1873;  Carl  Tliraae,  Laiukt 
KmtMmimn,  Cui^uLagMo,  1875  ;  K.  C.  Ott<,  Sau^inavian  Ifi$Utry, 
Lnuion.  \i:i',  N.  M.  Tifteraaii,  Danmartt  Hisbrin  i  Htdtnotd,  8 
.■oIi..Coi*i.k.^7iH  IBM  ^Z.  .(E.W.O.) 


DENNIS,  JoBK  (1657-1730,0  cntic  and  poet  of 
celebrity  in  his  own  day,  waf>  the  son  of  a  saddler  m 
London,  where  he  was  born  in  the  year  1G57.  tie  received 
the  first  branches  of  education  at  Harrow  and  at  Caiiia 
College,  Cambridge,  from  which  after  four  year>i*  re&icleuce 
he  removed  to  Trinity  Hall.  In  1G83  ho  graduated  M.A. 
When  he  quitted  the  university  he  made  the  tour  of 
Euro|>e,  in  the  course  of  which  he  acquired  a  strong  pre- 
judice against  foreign  manners  and  customs,  and  became 
confirmed,  as  was  natural  In  one  bom  and  brought  up  a 
Whig,  in  his  dislike  of  foreigu  Governments.  On  bi->  return 
to  England  ho  became  acquainted  with  Drydcn,  Wychcrly, 
Congreve,  and  Souther ue,  whose  conversation,  inspiring 
him  with  a  passion  for  poetry,  and  a  contempt  for  every 
attainment  that  hod  not  in  it  aomcthing  of  the  UUe*  leifrei, 
diverted  him  from  entering  any  profession.  He  lived  for 
a  time  on  a  small  fortune  he  had  inherited  from  an  uncle, 
but  this  was  soon  squandered.  Through  the  patronage  of 
llio  duke  of  Marlborough,  to  whom  he  had  recummendc-d 
himself  by  his  zeal  for  the  Protestant   succe:»sion,   he 

'  obtained  a  place  in  the  customs  worth  XI 20  per  annum. 

I  After  some  years,  however,  his  extravagance  reduced  him 
to  the  necessity  of  disposing  of  it ;  but,  in  selling  it,  he 
reserved  to  himself  an  annuity  for  a  term  of  years.  Out- 
living this  term,  ho  was  iu  the  closing  years  of  his  life 
reduced  to  extreme  necessity. 

Dennis  was  the  author  of  several  small  poems  of  little 
merit,  and  one  or  two  plays  which  possess  none,  thoadli 
one  at  least  of  the  latter  was  received  with  considerable 
favour  at  the  time  of  its  production,  on  acconnt  of  ite 
hitting  the  strongest  popular  prejudice  then  existing. 
His  tragedy  of  Low  A&feiiid,  produced  at  Lincoln**  Lm 
Fields  theatre  in  1704,  was  fiercely  anti-French,  and  aa 
such  met  with  warm  sympathy  and  approval.  Dennis 
conceived  the  insane  idea  that  by  writing  it  he  had  roused 
the  implacable  resentment  of  the  French  Government,  tnd 
amusing  stories  are  told  of  the  precautions  ho  thought  it 
necessary  to  take  in  consequence.  Ue  is  said  to  have 
visited  ^e  duke  of  Marlborough,  previous  to  the  negotia- 
tions for  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  and  asked  him  to  secure  the 
insertion  of  a  special  clause  in  the  treaty  protecting  hia 
person  from  vengeance.  On  another  occasion  the  appear- 
ance of  an  approaching  vessel  is  said  to  have  caused  him 
to  flee  to  London  from  a  friend's  house  on  the  coast  of 
Sussex.  His  tragedy  of  Appiut  and  Virginia^  produced 
at  Diiiry  Lane  in  1709,  was  unsuccessfuL  It  is  memor- 
able only  on  account  of  a  peculiar  kind  of  thunder  need  in 
the  performance,  which  was  both  novel  and  effective.  A 
few  nights  after  the  failure  of  his  play  Dennis,  ntting  in 
the  pit,  heard  the  thunder  introduced  into  the  tragedy  of 
Macoetli,  whereupon  he  rose  and  cried  to  the  audience, 
'*  They  won't  act  my  tragedy,  but  they  steal  my  thunder.* 
But  for  hia  inordinate  vanity,  and  an  infirmity  of  tempei 
that  foil  little  short  of  insanity,  Dennis  might  have  made 
some  mark  in  literature  as  a  critic.  His  reriewi  of  Pope's 
E$iay  on  Man  and  Addison^s  C<Uo  showed  eonsiderabla 
discornmcnt  and  not  a  little  wit ;  but  they  were  disfigured 
by  bitter  personal  feeling.  As  his  attacks  were  almost 
always  on  persons  of  abilities  greatly  superior  to  his  own,  Ifln 
Addison,  Steele,  and  Pope,  their  replies  usually  tuned 
opinion  strongly  against  him,  irritating  his  testy  tcmpv, 
and  renderinr;  him  a  perpetual  torment  to  himself.  Pope 
pilloried  him  in  the  Ihtnctad,  and  io  the  f  (blowing  epigrun— • 

Should  Dennis  publish  you  had  ttahh'd  your  laothcr, 
Ijainpoon'd  your  monarch,  or  debauch*d  vow  mptheip— 
Hay,  what  reTcnffe  on  Dennis  can  be  had! 
Too  ditll  for  laaghter,  for  reply  too  msd ; 
On  ODO  ao  jioor  yoa  cannot  taka  tho  law  ; 
On  ODC  ao  old  vour  aword  yon  acorn  to  draw. 
Vnui(fd  then  let  the  hannleas  meaStet  ragSi 
Beenn  in  dalocaa,  madnea^  wnt,  aed  agn 
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At  length,  after  a  long  life  of  Ticisflitudca,  lie  was  com- 
peQed  to  receive  obligations  from  those  whom  he  had 
been  eontinnally  reyiling.  In  the  very  close  of  his  days 
a  piftj  was  acted  for  his  benefit  at  the  little  theatre  in 
the  Ha/market,  through  the  united  interests  of  Thomson, 
Bfallet,  and  Pope.  It  is  much  to  the  credit  of  Pope 
especially  that,  notwithstanding  the  gross  manner  in  which 
Dennis  had  calumniated  him  on  many  occasions,  he  took 
port  in  the  arrangements,  and  eren  wrote  an  occasional 
prulogue  to  the  play,  which  was  spoken  by  Cibber.  Not 
long  after  this  Dennis  died,  on  the  6th  of  January  1734. 

DENOX,  Dominique  Vivant,  Babon  db  (1747^1826), 
•itUt  and  archieologist,  was  bom  at  Ch&lon-sur-Sadne  on 
the  4th  January  1747.     His  parents  sent  him  to  Paris  to 
study  law,  but  he  showed  from  the  first  a  decided  preference 
for  art  and  polite  literature,  and  he  soon  gave  up  his  pro- 
fssaonal  ttudies.     In  his  twenty-third  year  he  produced  a 
comedy,  Le  hon  p^e,  which  obtained  a  sttcc^  d'estime,  its 
antlor  having  already  made  himself  a  favourite  in  society 
by  liii  agreeable  manners  and  exceptional  conversational 
poTen.    Ho  brought  himself  under  the  notice  of  Louis 
XY.  with  such  address  as  to  establish  at  once  his  position 
in  court  favour.     The  king  intrusted  him  with  the  collec- 
tion and  arrangement  of  a  cabinet  of  medals  and  antique 
gemi  for    Madame    de    Pompadour,   and    subsequently 
Appointed  him   attache   to  the  French  embassy  at    St 
Feterfthorg.     On  the  accession  of  Louis  XVL  Denon  was 
transferred  to  Sweden ;   but  Jie  returned,  after   a  bnof 
iuterral,  to  Paris  with  the  ambassador  M.  de  Yergenncs, 
wKo  had  been  appointed  foreign  minister.     In  1775  Debon 
wu  sent  on  a  special  mission  to  Switzerland,  and  availed 
hoiitll  of  the  opportunity  to  visit  Voltaire  at  Ferney.     He 
took  a  portrait  of  the  philosopher,  which  was  engraved  and 
pobliahed  on  his  return  to  Paris.     His  next  diplomatic 
tppomtment  was  to  Naples,  where  ho  spent  seven  years, 
tnt  u  lecretary  to  the  embassy  and  afterwards  as  charge 
^rfaires.    He  devoted  thia  period  to  a  careful  study  of  the 
monuments  of  ancient  art,  collecting  many  specimens  and 
making  drawings  of  others.     He  also  perfected  himself  in 
etching  and  metzotinto   engraving.      The  death  of  his 
patron,  M.  de  Yergcnnes,  in  1787,  led  to  his  recall,  and  tho 
rest  of  hia  life  was  given  mainly  to  artistic  pursuits.     On 
hii  return  to  Plans  he  was  admitted  a  member  of  the 
Academy  of  Painting.     After  a  brief  interval  he  returned 
to  Italj,  and  resided  for  some  years  chiefly  at  Venice.     He 
also  Tiiited  Florence  'and  Bologna,  and  afterwards  went 
to  Switierland.     While  there  he  heard  that  his  property 
had  beoa  confiscated,  and  his  name  placed  on  the  list  of 
the  proscribed,  and  with  characteristic  courage  he  resolved 
at  once  to  return  to  Paris.     Hia  situation  was  critical,  but 
he  found  support  and  protection  in  the  friendship  of  the 
fiinter  David,  who  obtained   for  him  a   commission   to 
furnish  designs  for  republican  costumes.     This  he  did  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  Revolutionists,  and  his  name  was 
removed  from  the  list  of  emigrants.     AVhen  tho  terrors  of 
the  Revolution  were  over,  Denon  was  one  of  tho  numerous 
hand  uf  eminent  men  who  found  a  congenial  resort  in  the 
^oae  of  Madame  de  Beauhamais.     Here  he  formed  the 
Acquaintance  of  Bonaparte,  to  whose  fortunes  ho  attached 
himself  with  the  happy  instinct  of  one  who  was  always 
quick  to  dist^m   the    coming    power.     On  the   special 
tjontation  of  the  general  he  joined  the  expedition  to  Egypt, 
•sJ  thus  found  the  op^iortunity  of  gathering  the  materials 
(vt  hia  most  important  literary  and  artistic   work.     He 
accompimied  General  Desaiz  to  Upper  Egypt,  and  made 
BDinerous  sketches  of  the  monuments  of  ancient  art,  some- 
times under  the  very  fire  of  the  enemy.     The  results  were 
pibliahed  in  hia  Voycu^dans  la  Icutc  et  la  haute  EgyfU 
(1  woU  foL,  with  141  plates,  Paris,  1802),  a  work  which 
crowned  his  reputation  both  as  an  archssologist  and  as  an 


artist  Lx  1804  he  was  appointed  by  Napoleon  to  tha 
important  office  of  director-general  of  museums,  nrhich  he 
filled  greatly  to  the  benefit  of  art  and  artists  until  the 
restoration  in  1815,  when  he  hod  to  retire.  He  was  a 
devoted  friend  of  Napoleon,  whom  he  accompanied  in  his 
expeditions  to  Austria,  Spain,  and  Poland,  taking  sketches 
with  his  wonted  fearlessness  on  the  various  battle-fieldsi 
and  guiding  the  conqueror  in  his  choice  of  spoils  of  art 
from  the  various  cities  that  were  pillaged.  After  his 
retirement  he  occupied  himself  with  the  preparation  of  a 
profusely  illustrated  history  of  ancient  and  modern  art,  iu 
which  he  had  the  co-operation  of  several  skilful  engravers. 
Ho  died  at  Paris  on  the  27th  April  1825,  leaving  the  work 
unfinished.  It  was  published  posthumously,  with  an  ex- 
planatory text  by  Amaury  Duval  under  tho  title  JUonumenU 
des  Arisdu  dessin  chez  lee  peupleetant  anciene  qve  modemee, 
reciteillis  par  Vivant  Denon  (4  vols.  foL  Paris,  1829). 

DENTISTRY.  Tho  province  of  dentistry  embraces  the 
art  of  treating  diseases  and  lesions  of  teeth,  and  supplying 
artificial  substitutes  in  the  place  of  these  organs  when  lost. 
Disease  of  the  teeth  is  not  always  a  mere  local  affection, 
but  may,  and  very  generally  docs,  arise  from  constitutional 
causes.  With  cases  of  tho  latter  description  the  dentist, 
unless  qualified  as  a  surgeon  or  physician,  is  not  in  a  posi- 
tion to  deal,  except  in  so  far  as  to  repair  or  ameliorate  the 
local  affections  produced.  Tho  morbid  conditions  of  the 
system  leading  in  some  way  to  disorders  of  the  dental 
tissues  are.  various  and  dissimilar  in  thev  nature ;  and  the 
exact  connection  between  such  morbid  conditions  and  their 
effects  upon  the  teeth  is  not  well  understood.  In  this  way 
the  diagnosis,  the  treatment,  and  the  removal  of  the  cause 
might  be  considered  more  properly  the  duty  of  the  general 
practitioner  than  of  the  specialist  Up  to  a  very  recent 
date  this  has  been  more  partictilarly  the  case,  dentists 
until  lately  having  in  the  greater  number  of  instances  been 
educated  with  a  view  to  proficiency  in  the  mechanical 
rather  than  the  surgical  department  of  their  profession; 
while  what  surgical  knowledge  they,  in  a  few  cases,  did 
acquire  was  confined  to  certain  facts  connected  exclusively 
with  the  organs  upon  which  they  were  expected  to  operate. 
From  the  Lancet  for  3d  June  1876  it  appears  that  not 
much  more  than  fifty  of  all  the  numerous  body  of  so- 
called  surgeon-dentists  of  the  United  Kingdom  then  pos- 
sessed in  reality  any  medical  or  surgical  diploma  at  all^ 

1  Indeed  it  Is  comparttivelj  of  lat«  yetn  that  dentistry  has  occupied 
anything  like  a  properly  recognized  position  among  the  different 
departments  of  oninur  snrgery  ;  for  long  it  was  practised  to  a  large 
extent  as  a  superadded  means  of  livelihood  by  persons  engaged  ia 
some  other  pursuit,  and  without  any  professional  education  whatever. 
The  hV.cksinith,  barber,  watchmaker,  and  others  of  the  same  class 
were  the  dentists  of  every  village  and  country  town;  while  cven^tn 
some  of  our  larger  cities  dentists  of  the  kind  were  till  lately  to  b« 
found  practitiiog  under  the  very  sliadow  of  universities  and  medical 
schools.  The  explanation  of  this  seems  to  have  bc?n  that  mere  tooth* 
drawing  constituted  the  surgical  dentistry  of  tbese  days  ;  and  as  the 
operation  is  one  demanding  xuusoujar  strength  and  manual  dexterity 
more  than  anatomical  knowledge  or  surgicul  skill,  and  was  performed 
as  successfully  in  many  casej  by  the  irrt^lar  as  by  the  regular 
practitioners,  it  had  not  many  attravwons  for  medical  men.  It  was 
accordingly  consigned  to  the  uneducated  and  tho  charlatan,  who  did 
not  fail  with  proverbial  uniicrupulousness  to  parade  tlicir  specialty 
as  sufficient  to  confer  a  surgical  status  on  those  ]H.'rfoinung  it,  and 
entitle  them  to  the  designr.tion  of  turg.<wn  dentist, — a  designation 
which  has  evtr  since  been  applied  without  discrimination  or  distincti<m 
to  qualified  or  unciualifivd  practitioners  in  this  particular  branch.  In 
1840  or  1841  this  state  of  matters  seems  to  have  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  the  profession,  siuce,  after  much  consideration,  some  anxiety 
was  manifc;ited  by  its  more  respectable  memliers  to  b«  recognized  in 
the  new  Medical  Act  ^.f  1843,  then  being  introduced  by  Sir  James 
Graham.  Both  then  and  later,  however,  the  fully  qualified  medical 
men  objected  to  the  fractionally  qualified  being  mads  to  appear  as  on 
an  equid  footing  with  themselves.  The  profession  may  at  this  tima 
be  said  to  have  divided  itself  into  three  sections — Ist,  those  who 
desired  to  seo  all  dentists  folly  qoalifiad  mirgeons ;  2d,  those  who 
wished  them  to  hav*  only  a  certain  amount  of  suigical  knowledfsb 
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A  special  esamination  in  dentiatiy  now  exists  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  England  for 
students  train LDg  in  that  profession,  a  certain  amonnt  of  in- 
formation being  required  in  various  branches  of  medicine  and 
surgery.  A  curriculum  of  study  in  those  departments  has  been 
arranged ;  and  candidates  who  can  produce  certificates  of 
attendance  on  it  are  admitted  for  examination,  and,  if  found 
fit,  receive  a  certificate  entitling  them  to  practise  as  dentists. 

In  America  this  special  system  has  for  long  been  adopted 
and  carried  to  a  much  greater  extent.  Colleges  of 
dentistry  are  established  in  many  of  the  leading  cities  there, 
aach  with  what  they  designate  a  faculty  of  professors  in  the 
Tarious  departments  of  the  art  In  the  Denial  Cotmotf 
Tol  xvii.  No.  11,  an  American  periodical,  advertisements 
appear  of  seven  different  dental  colleges,  with  seventy- 
eight  professors,  demonstrators,  &e.  The  professorships  in 
these  institutions  comprehend  those  of  mechanical  dentistry, 
operative  dentistry,  dental  physiology,  dental  pathology, 
dental  the ra*  antics,  mechanical  dentistry  and  metallurgy, 
institutes  of  dentistry,  dec.  In  each  a  diploma  in  dentistry 
_"  doctor  of  dental  surgery,''  or  of  *'  dental  medicine," 
as  the  case  may  be — is  conferred,  the  general  fee  for  which 
seems  to  be  $30,  on  the  candidates  having  fulfilled  the 
curriculum  and  passed  the  examination. 

In  the  medical  schools  and  examining  boards  in  Scotland 
all  this  is  different     No  special  or  partial  diploma  is  there 

Siven  by  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  or  other  licensing 
ody,  while  diseases  of  the  teeth  and  adjacent  structures 
ftre  understood  to  be  made  subjects  of  lecture  and  examina- 
tion in  the  same  manner  as  other  regional  or  special 
diseases  occurring  in  the  practice  of  medicine  or  surgery ; 
and  great  as  the  improvements  certainly  are  which  such 
arrangements  as  those  of  England  and  America  are  on 
the  old  system,  still  it  is  to  be  hoped,  and  it  is  likely, 
that  ere  lung  practitioners  devoting  themselves  to  dental 
■urgery  will — like  oculists,  or  aurists,  or  obstetricians,  or 
other  physicians  or  surgeons  restricting  themselves  to  or 
selecting  one  branch  of  practice  in  preference  to  another — 
be  at  the  same  time  ftllly  qualified  medical  men. 

A'vmf^T  o/  Tttth} — T^e  complement  of  teeth  in  the  adult 
human  subject  amounts  to  33 — 16  in  the  upi)er,  and  16  in 
the  lower  jaw.  These  are  divided  into  what  are  termed  in- 
ciiors,  caainos,  bicuspids  or  small  grinders,  and  molars  or 
the  large  grinding  teeth.  The  order  in  which  these  different 
forms  of  teeth  are  placed  in  each  jaw  is  the  following : — 
tbero  are  four  incisors  in  front;  iiumediately  behind  these 
on  each  side  is  placed  the  canine  or  eye  tooth ;  next  come 
the  bicuspids,  two  on  each  side ;  and  behind  these  again 
are  placed  on  each  side  the  three  molar  teeth,  the  kst  of 
which  is  somctiniofi  termed  thu  wisdom  tooth,  from  its  gene* 
rally  appearing  so  late  as  from  eighteen  to  twenty-five. 
In  the  infant  or  milk  teeth,  or,  as  they  are  moro  pro- 

KfA  in  thU  way  to  be  su>>onlinate  in  fully  qiuihSed  pnctitioneis  ;  and 
Sd,  thow  who  adrccai^d  dentisti  beiog  altogother  diauciated  from 
•oiKe^a*!  "nd  hanng  a  cnllri^e  and  a  diploma  of  their  own.  The  old 
tenilcncy,  howi*v»r,  r-t  d'^irin^  to  appear  a  kind  of  nirgeona  hen 
afrntii  ■ .  emed  to  predomiuate,  m  the  idea  of  the  dental  college  and 
diploni:%  vt.i*  abandnne<Y  for  the  profptv-t  of  tieisg  attached  in  tome 
way  or  othrr  to  the  Royr.l  Collrgc  of  Surgeon*  of  England.  The 
dif&enlti'S  th^n  prei^nted,  howeTer,  wem  not  few,  and  many  of 
them  ar*-  found  still  to  eiivt  A  fall  medical  or  surgical  education 
was  ahvayi  «lee:ii(sl  deiiraMe  by  tboee  ticei  able  to  Jodge  of  it,  bat 
the  (ibntai-I«  h^  been  tlio  me^haniral  arqiuremcnta  which  dcntutry 
rrgmrr*.!  aii'l  which  w">iiM  hive  to  h«  aiMcd  to  a  turgcon's  qualiflca- 
tionv,  an  amnf:em<>t.t  ••auih.iff  a  Tery  prntncted  period  of  education. 
Th(«  echeree  of  partial  enr^cal  instntctiou,  egain.  did  not  give  the 
title  tn  re,rt«trati(.m  ai  ({ualified  practiUunera,  and  both  tebemee  were 
belli  t-i  rntAil  con.iidrraUo  hanUhipe  on  profvincial  eaudiiiatee  owing 
to  the  fireerribed  clauea  and  eonstitnted  ttxaminiug  board  being 
eoKcluiiTely  confined  to  I^ondoa.  All  thete  repreeentatione  wne, 
howerar,  eet  aside  ead  in  1858  the  dental  certifleate  of  tho  Collide  of 
Bmeuni  of  EngUwl  notioed  abo^  waa  eat^diebed. 
*  ror  anateny  ef  tin  dentsl  lyrtsm  ice  p.289orthe  prticBt  volame. 


perly  denominated,  tho  temporary  teeth,  the  number  wmL 
class  of  these  organs  is  different  Here  only  20  memben 
of  the  series  exist,  and  are  divided  into  four  indsors,  two 
canines,  and  four  molar  teeth,  similarly  placed — ten  in  each 
jaw.  The  four  temporary  molar  teetii  represent  or  rather 
precede  the  four  bicuspid  teeth  of  the  adult  set,  while  the 
six  molars  above  and  below  of  the  adult  are  not  repre- 
sented in  tho  teinporaiy  set  at  all.  In  other  words,  the 
true  permanent  molar  teeth  have  no  predecessors. 

Dentition, — The  temporary  set  appear,  or  are  cat, 
as  follows.  The  two  lower  central  incisors  appear  between 
the  sijth  and  eighth  months  of  infant  life— these  are 
generally  succeeded  in  a  few  weeks  by  those  of  the  upper 
jaw ;  the  two  lateral  incisors  of  the  upper  jaw  next  appear 
about  the  eighth  or  ninth  month,  and  those  of  the  lower 
jaw  quickly  follow ;  the  anterior  molars  of  the  lower  jaw 
are  cut  about  tlie  twelfth,  fourteenth,  or  sixteenth  month, 
and  those  of  tho  upper  jaw  immediately  after ;  the  caninea 
appear  about  the  seventeenth  or  eighteenth  month,  genendlj 
those  in  tho  upper  jaw  first ;  and  before  the  age  of  two 
and  a  half  years  the  second  milk  molars  have  usually  coid- 
menced  to  appear,  thus  completing  the  temporary  aet  of 
teeth  at  the  age  of  about  three  years. 

The  temporary  set  of  teeth  b^n  to  be  shed  between  tho 
sixth  and  eighth  years  of  life.  Previous  to  this,  however, 
the  first  permanent  molars  are  cut,  generally  about  the  ago 
of  seven.  These  are  followed  by  the  centnl  and  then  by 
the  lateral  indsors.  Next  come  the  anterior  bicuspids 
about  nine  years  old ;  the  posterior  about  ten  or  eleven ; 
the  canines  about  twelve ;  the  second  molars  at  thirteen  ; 
and  the  last  molars,  or  wisdom  teeth,  from  the  eighteenth 
to  the  twenty-fifth  years  of  life.  Deviations  from  the  order 
and  time  of  appearance  of  both  sets  occur,  bnt  the  above 
may  be  regarded  as  the  general  rule  in  the  evolution  of  thi' 
temporary  and  permanent  teeth  of  the  homan  subject 

Structure  and  Form  of  Tetlh, — ^The  structure  of  both 
sets  may  be  said  to  be  the  same.  The  body  of  each  tooth  la 
composed  of  a  dense  bony  substance  termed  dentine.  This 
is  invested  on  the  crown  by  a  cap  of  still  mora  dense 
material  termed  enamel ;  while  the  root,  or  fang,  ia  eoated 
externally  by  a  layer  of  a  softer  substance,  closely  resemb- 
ling ordinary  bone,  and  termed  cement  In  the  centre  of 
each  fang,  and  extending  into  the  body  of  the  tooth,  ia  a 
hollow  canal  termed  the  pulp  cavity,  for  the  paaaage  of 
vessels  and  nerves. 

In  form  the  incisors  of  both  jaws  are  single-fanged,  aa 
are  al^o  the  caninea.  The  bicuspids  of  the  lower  jaw  are 
also  single-fanged,  whQe  those  of  the  upper  jaw  aiy  occa- 
sionally double -fanged,  or  have  a  single  fiang  bifid  at  ita 
extremity.  The  lower  molars,  both  temporary  and  per^ 
manent  possess  two  fangs,  one  behind  the  other.  These 
two  fanga  are  widely  separated  in  the  temporary  molars ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  posterior  molara  of  tho 
permanent  aet  they  are  not  uncomaoidy  united  into  onei 
The  upper  molars  of  both  sets  poaseaa  three  faaga— two 
exterxial  or  cheek  fangs  placed  one  behind  the  other,  and 
a  third  situated  on  that  side  of  the  tooth  next  the  palate. 

No  such  spaoee  eodat  between  any  of  the  teeth  in  tha 
dental  arch  of  man  as  occur  in  the  lower  animals  In  thia 
way,  where  the  jaw  is  small,  or  where  unuaoally  rapid  or 
simultaneous  appearance  of  Uie  memben  of  the  aeeood,  or 
persistence  of  Uioae  of  the  first  set  occurs,  irr^golaritj  el 
the  teeth  results.  This  ia  sometimea  increased  fay  tha 
evolution  of  supernumerary  teeth,  these  being  gwaraHy 
out  of  the  line  of  the  others ;  and  occaaionaUT  matten  m 
rendered  worse  by  the  natural  teeth  being,  taemaolvaa  cf 
unusually  large  sixe.  Oases  alao  occur  in  which  the  mimbar 
of  the  teeth  is  defective,  and  some  rare  iaatanoaa  have 
recorded  where  these  organa  new  appeared  at  aU. 

The  remedy  in  eaaea  of  dental  vatgakiHj  ia  to 
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hf  tiinetiott  Mch  teeth  ta  tre  in  the  waj,  and  by 

wmAinifl  eontrivnnoee,  known  as  regolating  plates,  to 

cpplj  piisiuieinsnoha  manner  as  will  move  the  misplaiwl 

toolk  or  teeth  into  their  normal  position,  and  retain  them 

thtra  for  soma  time  afterwards.    Sodi  plates  are  constructed 

an  the  ssms  prindplesi  and  of  the  same  matenalsi  as  the 

^Met  qI  artificial  sets,  which  will  come  to  be  treated  of 

tftvwarda    It  not  nnfreqnently  happens  that  natore^  if 

kit  to  heiself,  effects  a  wonderful  improvement  in  cases 

«(  dcotsl  inragnlarity.    This  is  frequently  observable  where 

it  is  t^  npper  canines  which  are  misplaced.    These  teeth 

vhsa  smsiing,  as  they  often  do,  outside  and  moeh  i^ve 

the  BMo  of  the  adjoining  teeth,  occupy  a  long  tiine  in 

^^JiffirtiBg^  and  in  certain  cases  the  anterior  portion  of  the 

iMadlliry  arch  seems  to  enlarge  eitSciently  to  afford  space 

lor  thflir  ahnost  perfect  arrangement  during  this  period. 

He  Mme  thing  oocurs,  but  to  a  lees  mariLsd  extent,  in  the 

MM  ol  other  teeth ;  in  general,  however,  nature  requires 

lo.be  united  by  art  in  some  way,  as  has  been  above  indi- 

•to^  where  the  irregularity  eziBta  to  any  great  amount 

Dimui  af  TmIK — ^The  teeth  being  living  organisms  are, 
hb  otW  structures  in  the  animal  bwly,  subject  to  disesse. 
80010  of  the  diaeaees  bear  a  doee  resemblance  to  mere 
cksnietl^lecomposition,  such  as  occurs  in  dead  or  inorganic 
■Mttw,  and  at  a  certain  staee  of  some  dental  affections  a  pro- 
OM  of  t^  kind  does  no  doiu>t  occur;  but  this  is  so  mixed  up 
vikk,  tnd  accompanied  and  preceded  by  vital  action,  that  to 
Mildir  it  as  a  mere  chemical  or  physical  lesion  would  be 
P*tkol(^giosl]^  incorrect  Yarfous  arguments  have  been 
o^fiso&l  by  Its  advocates  in  support  of  the  chemical  theory 
of  dntd  caries ;  but  however  ingenious  or  specious  theee 
It  fim  ligbt  appear,  they  fail  to  explain  many  phenomena 
^  tbi  origin,  the  period  of  occurrence,  and  the  stages  and 
pf^nn  of  this  disease,  unless  the  vital  element  in  ifs 
■oton  be  also  taken  into  account 

Doatil  caries,  or  decay  of  the  teeth,  may  briefly  be 
^METibed  ai  consisting  in  a  previous  imperfect  development, 
o'  is  tbe  access  of  some  morbid  action  interfering  with  the 
Mtritioa  or  vitality  of  their  tissues,  thus  rendering  them 
libio  to  any  destructive  agencies  to  which  they  may  be 
oljootedyby  which  they  become  diBorganised,.dinntegrated, 
^  brdiaa  down,  leaving  the  sensitive  pulp  expoeed, 
Wbereoj  s«ate  nain  is  occasioned,  especially  when  the 
^Htmctuu  of  the  protective  tooth  substance  has  been 
A|>icL  Somatimes  tiie  process  of  decay  is  insidious  and 
■MbiWTed,  Ics  advent  is  then  supposed  to  have  been 
■od^  and  its  progress  more  speedy  than  has  really  been 
tte  ciMi  This,  however,  in  many  instances  arisee  from 
tb«  ct/idifion  of  matters  being  overlooked  until  the  enamel, 
vUdi  rBOStt  destruction  longest,  being  undermined  and 
MliBg  in,  reveals  for  the  first  time  the  cavity  existing  un- 
toisth.  Fun,  probably  also  for  the  first  time,  is  then 
OMioioed  from  exposure  and  irritation  of  the  dentinal 
pob^  sad  tooUiacIie,  as  it  is  termed,  is  produced. 

Keerosis,  or  death  of  a  wliole  tooth,  is  another  lesion  to 

^^i^  these  organs  are.  liable     This  may  result  from  either 

scute  or  chronic  inflanunation  in  the  tissues  connecting 

tlhsa  with  Uie  jaw,  or  from  a  blow,  or  from  any  other 

leading  to  their  vascalap>  supply  being  cut  off. .  The 

is  may  involve  the  whole  tooth,  or  it  may  be  partial 

for  example,  where  it  is  limited  to  one  fang  of 

a  Bolt^le  fsnged  tooth.    In  theee  esses  there  may  be  no 

brsiking  down  of  texture,  but  the  tooth  becomes  discoloured, 

Iftwtntii^  extruded,  and  at  last  detached  from  its  socket, 

firam  whidi  after  a  time^  and  generally  after  considerable 

■HMinesB^  it  drops  out 

tt«ft4^«^  or  a  morbidly  increased^  growth  of  certain 
psrtB  of  a  tooth,  being  in  idmost  every  instance  confined 
Id  the  eeoMnt  subatanoe  described  as  covering  the  fang  or 
b  an  affeotioii  somewhat  obecure  in  its  ootwinf 


^ymptomsL    It  is  flenerally  a  consequence  ol  previous 

rieadimrtocr 


of  the  tooth, leading  to  chronic  inflammation  of  the 
textures  covering  the  fang  and  lining  the  socket  (01 
alveolits}  in  which  it  is  implanted.  This  leads  to  a  deposi* 
tion  of  new  material  in  the  cement  till  that  substence 
appears  in  nodular  masses  attached  to  or  surrounding  the 
apex  of  each  fang,  and  sometimes  uniting  several  of  such 
fangs  into  one.  The  presence  of  this  additional  snd  in- 
creasing bulk  of  hard  tissue  within  the  indosing  socket 
produces  pain  of  a  severe  and  somewhat  anomalous  charre- 
ter  by  pressure  on  the  adjacent  nerves,  which  is  often  mis- 
taken for  neuralgia  or  tie  of  a  less  unaccountable  origin. 
It  further  acts  within  the  unyidding  bony  socket  refened 
to  as  a  means  of  rendering  removal  of  the  tooth  much  more 
difficulty  owing  to  the  bcdbous  extremity  of  the  enlarged 
fang  acting  like  a  rivet  in  its  fixation.  Qenerally,  however, 
the  teeth  in  which  exostosis  occurs  have  been  too  long  the 
sul)jects  of  irritation  and  decay  not  to  be  suspected  when 
obscure  pain  of  a  less  localised  nature  exists  in  their 
vicinity;  and  not  unfrequently  there  is  found  round  the 
necks  of  teeth  or  stumps  so  affecteda  red  and  tumified  coi^ 
dition  of  the  gum,  suffidently  indicative  of  the  state  of 
matters  bdow  to  warrant  thdr, extraction. 

Alveolar  abscess,  or  gum  boil,  as  it  is  popularly  denomin- 
ated, is  a  localized  inflammation  going  on  to  suppuration, 
and  generally  confined  to  the  tissues  surrounding  the  opox 
of  a  tooth  ffuig.  The  pain  usually  commences  with  a  fed- 
ing  of  tenderness  and  enlargement  or  lengthening  of  the 
whole  tooth.  The  gum  becomes  swollen  and  tender  over 
the  whde  depth  of  the  root^  generally  to  a  greater  extent 
on  the  outer  side  of  the  jaw.  The  face  also  becomes 
swoUen,  and  ttie  gjlsnds  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  jaw 
fed  enlarged  and  tender.  The  ^in  is  not  commonly  con- 
tinuous, but  rather  remitting  in  its  character,  sometimes 
cessing  dtogether— only,  however,  to  be  followed  by  an  in- 
creased attack,  while  its  repeated  exacerbations  night  and 
day  lead  in  many  cases  to  veir  oonsidemble  constitutional 
disturbance.  After  a  time  the  purulent  matter  secreted 
makee  its  way  to  the  surface,  sometimes  finding  on  esci^ 
alongside  of  or  through  the  pulp  cavity  of  the  fang,  and 
very  frequently,  as  the  name  given  to  the  disease  indicates, 
by  pointing  and  discharging  itsdf  through  the  gum. 

Oocadonally,  instead  of  pointing  on  the  surface  of  the 
gum,  the  matter  takes  a  more  indirect  course  and  points 
on  the  surface  of  the  cheek,  bursting  and  leaving  an  open 
sore  tbere  which  seldom  closes  until  the  tooth  or  stimip  has 
been  extracted.  At  an  early  stage  of  this  disease  fomenta- 
tions and  other  modes  of  relieving  inflammatory  action  do 
good,  but  evacuating  the  matter  by  means  of  incisions  or 
extraction  of  the  offending  tooth  are  the  only  reliable 
remedies  at  a  later  period. 

Teething. — What  is  termed  dentition,  although  in  its 
widest  sense  properly  including  the  development  of  the 
teeth  within,  as  well  as  their  sabscquent  app^rance  through, 
the  snperimposed  tissues,  is  generally  restricted  in  itc 
application  to  the  latter  division  of  this  process,  mora 
especially  as  it  occurs  in  connection  with,  the  temporary 
or  milk  set,  during  the  period  of  esrly  infancy.  The 
genesis,  increment,..and  evolution  o£  these  organs  involve  so 
much  of  what  is  purely  physiological,  and  would  entail  the 
discussion  of  so  many  points  of  a  histological  nature,  that 
only  the  latter  stages  of  evolution  or  cutting  of  the  teeth 
can  be  referred  to  here.  Regarding  this  ooearrenoe^  ths 
most  vague  and  contradictory  opinions  have  been  enter' 
tained.  Erroneous  notions  of  its  nature^  and  of  Iha  esad 
manner  in  which  to  account  for  many  of  its  phenomena^ 
have  been  and  still  are  promulgated.  A  number  of  morM 
affections  inddent  during  infancy  are  set  down  as  deaiiy 
attributable  to  the  tooth's  penetration  of  its  indosing 
tissues,  and-considered  by  many  authorities  as  of  every  dav 
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oocarrtDM ;  whilt  tho  vJewR  advanced  with  raferanoa  to  the 
pAiholofgr  tnd  triMtmont  of  tuch  cama,  sappotitioiuJ  or 
otherwiRo,  aro  erpiallj  taHoub  and  conflicting.  The  pro- 
Ualilft  lulution  of  the  difllcultr  secma  to  be  that,  while  evil 
conicMiunnoee  may  in  certain  in«tances  be  traceable  to 
duutilion,  tho  fre<iuoncy  and  importance  of  sooh  oaaee  ia 
Very  nuich  exoggorated. 

JCjrtractioH, — Thia  conetitutea  the  most  important  opera- 
tion uf  a  aurgioal  nature  falling  ander  tho  care  of  the  dentiat, 
and  in  ohielly  called  for  where  the  condition  of  the  tooth, 
frttm  diMoaao  or  injury,  procludoa  the  poeaibility  of  saving  it 
Ity  sti>]n)ing  or  other  moons.  The  ojioration  ia  also  frequently 
rositrtiKl  to  whore  the  teeth  are  too  crowded  in  the  jaw,  or 
whfre  thfy  are  irremediably  misplaced,  or  where  super- 
numerary  members  of  the  series  oust  and  occasion  inoon- 
Tonienco.  In  order  to  extract  any  tooth  successfully,  there 
ia  demanded  a  knowledge  of  what  its  configuration 
normally  ought  to  be,  and  of  the  proper  instrument  to  uae  ; 
and.  along  with  these,  the  condition  to  which  decay  or 
olhrr  dinrase  may  have  reduced  the  tooth  must  be  kept  in 
mind  while  proceeding  with  tho  opemtion. 

In  ecuin^  a  tooth  in  order  to  its  extraction  the  part 
tt^v^  which  the  hold  is  taken  should  be  sufficiently  sound 
and  strong  to  withstand  the  force  necessary  for  dislodging 
the  fangs ;  and  to  obtain  each  a  hold  it  is  neoeeaary  to 
thrust  the  grasp  of  the  instrument  as  far  as  poasible 
beyond  the  spot  affected  by  decay.  It  should  then  be 
detached  from  the  vralls  of  its  socket  in  that  direction 
wh<i«  least  resistance  is  likely  to  be  met  This  must  be 
judged  of  according  to  circomstaneea,  but  in  general  is 
indicated  by  an  acquaintance  with  the  anatomy  of  the 
etxuctaree  concerned.  After  being  thua  looaen#d  it  has 
mtTtlr  to  ba  lifted  from  the  jaw  to  compleU  the  operation. 
&)«B<Lmea  a  tooth  is  so  firmly  secured  in  the  jaw  that  its 
eve  tianie  viU  gira  way  befor«  it  will  separate  from  the 
alwolar  cavity  in  which  it  is  fixed.  This  is  particnlarly 
the  cmse  in  fiiable  t«eth ;  and  frequently  even  in  the 
«ttcc:g«st  teeth  the  root  cr  fangs  may  be  malformed  or 
beat,  cr  aecured  in  soch  a  manner  as  renders  their  eztiae- 
t:-r:i  cxtrenely  difficult  or  altogether  .imposibU  by  any 
crdinaTT  Bcana. 

T^f  iBsfiUBcats  empl2>Ted  in  extraction  may  be  divided 
:- v:  t^-?«  whir^  grasp  the  tooth  between  their  blades  and 
l.ier%Z^  cxtrx::  cc  draw  it  cut,  siich  as  foroepi^  and  those 
▼^:i  arr'.T  tie  dislvxifjig  force  by  acting  aa  a  lever  in 
tii  =iii.Ltr' cf  a  crew  t,ir.  rzcL  icftmments  being  termed 
clfTxt.-r*.  Tii  key.  an  iisircaczt  of  great  pow«r,  bnt 
r;w  vfrj  rr:T<r>"al=Mi5  disuMd.  porUkes  in  a  measore 
ic  U.5  rVri-irLa'^f  :cik  :h«*s  i=.*:n:ment»,  but  thai  in  a 
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any  of  their  ntfmber  is  when  to  maka  rooB  for  out  ] 
manant  tooth  two  or  mora  tempoctiy  onaa  wofold  laqi 
extraction, — as  of  oonraa  apace  ia  Uina  provided  al 
expense  of  the  second  permanent  tooth,  for  whieh  mm 
the  two  temporary  ones  was  keeping  a  place.  In  this 
however,  the  objection  to  removal  of  any  of  ita  aariei 
greatly  obviated  by  the  fact  that,  while  tha  teeth  ara  v 
aoon  to  be  lost  at  all  events,  the  jaw  ia  increaaing  in  i 
and  progreaaively  affording  more  ind  mora  room  itself 
the  incoming  second  set  Along  with  extraction,  in 
great  migority  of  instances  preasnra  raqniraa  to  be  app! 
to  the  misplaced  teeth  in  order  to  effect  their  regolati 
Thia  haa  generally  to  be  oontinnonaly  kept  up  for  a  < 
aiderahle  period,  and  in  many  cases  raqniraa  to  be  bu 
tained  after  tha  teeth  have  been  reatorad  to  their  nati 
poaition  in  order  to  keep  them  there  nntil  they  aeem  set< 
in  the  new  locality.  Varioua  forma  of  what  are  eel 
regulating  platea  are  used  for  the  pnrpoee  of  applying  p 
sura  in  ^is  manner,  and  may  be  said  generally  t  j  con 
of  a  framework  fitted  and  fixed  to  the  adjoining  tei 
aomething  in  the  aame  manner  as  an  artificial  set,  uid  < 
onlated  to  afford  a  fixed  point  or  f ulcnun  from  which  to  i 
on  the  tooth  to  be  moved. 

In  diseaae  of  the  dental  tissoea  it  is  not  always  Baeens 
to  remove  the  affected  organ  ;  soch  an  extreme  measofe . 
this  is  only  called  for  when  other  remedial  meena  ks^ 
failed,  or  appear  hopeUsa.  The  chief  of  all  dental  diMse 
demanding  the  dentist's  care  i%  aa  haa  been  already  slate' 
that  known  as  caries,  or  deeay.  It  is  this  affection  direct 
or  indirectly  that  leada  to  by  far  the  larger  number  of  e 
tractions  performed  ;  but  it  by  no  means  follows  th 
extractioo  is  the  on^  remedy  at  our  eooimand.  Usa 
teeth  are  extracted  which  mi^  baaaved,  and  the  pcino^ 
method  by  whidi  thia  can  be  effected  ia  by  what  is  tcr» 
stopping,  or  plugging,  or  filling  tiba  teeth. 

Stopping. — The  operation  of  stopping  adeeayed  tooCk  ec 
sists  in  cleaning  out  the  eanooa  carity  and  removiif 
the  aof tened  or  disintegrated  ttasaa^  and  ■**T*'*g  and  tii 
ming  it  so  as  to  rednee  it  to  a  form  It  for  reoeiviaf  m 
retaining  the  material  with  whick  it  ia  to  be  fi3ed-s 
Along  with  these  proceedia|a  it  in  gcDcnl  beeoa 
necessary  to  diminish  the  aeBsitiva  ceaditian  in  which  t 
interior  curface  uf  the  prepared  cavdy  m  Wft»  to  remove 
destroy  any  of  the  v^ascnlsr  aad  ki|jhiy  nefroos  pulp  wLi 
may  be  protruding  into  it^  aadto  sahdae  »««-  u^ 
and  airecS  aay  dischaisa  whick  bbj  kav 
in   the  fang.     Varioas  aff^katkaa  aad 

to  ior 
ccamon  being  the  applyi^  kr  n 
cocvsciert  eacharotics  oa  a  |£ag 
within  the  ciseced-cct  cavity  tC 
Wlea  t^ics  pr^jared.  tW  cavity  k  xaaiy 
wLstever  snhstanoe  has 
iMnty  and  as  neaziy  as  jtaasLlut  to 
'tie  teeth.     The  sabitasoei 
piT^  art  gcsciaHy 

cooiitai 
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ibiped  S8  already  deacribed,  tlie  gold  ping  ahoold  be 
neuad  and  conaolidated  piece  by  oiece^  until  there  is  hoilt 
Bp  ft  man  filling  erery  part  of  tne  vacant  space  with  a 
uifonn  conaiBtency  of  metal  which,  when  fizuahed,  ought 
to  praeot  ihe  feeling  of  being  aa  hard  as  a  piece  of  solid 
gold. 

Tbo  other  fillings  are  more  easily  dealt  with.  The  same 
canf al  preparatory  steps  are  requisite  in  all  fillings,  bnt  the 
iuertion  of  the  ping  in  amalgam  and  other  stoppings  being 
pirformed  while  the  materia[  is  in  a  plastic  condition,  the 
noow  ii  rsndered  much  more  simple.  The  cayity  should 
Mcomplttely  filled,  but  not  over^filled,  and  the  amalgams 
€0^  to  be  used  with  as  little  mercury  as  is  at  all  possible. 
k  nomber  of  instruments  are  necessary  for  effecting  all 
ihm  TMioos  manipulations,  but  to  describe  them  here 
voold  be  as  uniutelUgible  as  it  appears  unnecessary. 
Eicftvitofs^  enamel  cutters,  burr  head  diills,  points, 
plgggen,  burnishers,  &c.,  are  only  some  of  those  required ; 
wkili  their  modes  of  use  are  either  by  the  hand  or  by 
Bidisiucal^pparatus,  such  as  what  are  termed  burring- 
ngineB,  itc.  Stopping  may  be  regarded  &s  one  of  the  most 
Woftble  operations  in  modem  dentistry ;  and  although  it  is 
so  goftiantee  that  the  tooth  stopped  is  ever  after  safe  from 
tb  rsMwed  attack  of  caries  any  more  than  its  unstopped 
BMghboan  are  from  its  original  attack,  yet  it  is  surprising 
^v  few  well-filled  teeth  are  lost  by  caries  recommencing 
is  the  stopped  cavity. 

Bcudes  those  already  mentioned,  the  teeth  and  jaws  are 
nbjeet  to  a  number  of  disordeni  and  lesbns  which  it  would 
U  oat  of  place  here  to  do  more  than  enumerate.  Fracture 
Md  diilocation  of  the  teeth,  ulceration  and  absorption  of 
tU  gam,  necrosis  and  exfoliation  of  the  jaw,  alteration  in 
^8  Mcretions  of  the  month,  the  deposit  of  tartar  or  salivary 
c^lculoi  on  the  teeth  or  in  the  salivary,  ducts,  the  effect  of 
nrioQs  medicines  and*  poisonous  agents  on  the  teeth,  jaws, 
lad  mouth  generally, — ^these  and  the  like  matters  are  all 
of  much  interest,  and  more  or  less  connected  with  dentistry 
Proper.  But  for  information  in  regard  to  them  the  reader 
fuit  be  referred  to  the  various  excellent  publications  treat- 
lag  of  them,  which  have  appeared  in  considerable  numbers 
>>Qei  dental  surgery  has  occupied  more  notice  and  taken 
i  place  as  one  of  the  recognized  specialities  of  medicine. 

Mechanical  dentUhyf  properly  so  called,  consists  in  the 
^QUtnction  of  artificial  substitutes  to  supply  the  place  of 
Int  teeth.  Stopping  and  such  like  operations  might  also 
^  daaed  with  mechanical  dentistry  as'  contrasteid  with 
puely  rargieal  treatment ;  as  yet^  however,  these  matters 
*tt  fiot  quite  decided ;  and  the  day  when  the  dental  surgeon 
V)d  the  mechanical  dentist — ^like  the  ophthalmic  surgeon 
tad  the  optician — should  each  occupy  a  separate  sphere  has 
Bot  arrived.'  All  that  can  here  be  given  is  a  mere  outline 
of  the  principles  involved  in  mechanical  dentistry.  The 
■ohject  is  one  comprehending  a  knowledge  of  many  depart- 
Beats  of  mechanical  science ;  ^d  to  do  more  than  indicate 
^  oatore  of  the  various  modes  of  construction,  and  the 
processes  carried  on  in  the  manufacture  of  artificial  teeth, 
VDoId  be  useless  and  inexpedient 

The  removal  of  roots  and  stumps  as  a  preparatory  step 

n  the  fitting  of  artificial  teeth  is  a  matter  to  be  decided  by 

the  drcomstances  of  the  case.     The  length  of  time  which 

cui  be  afforded  for  cicatrization  and  absorption  of  the 

■Ivsobr  walls  and  gum  ;  the  presence  of  adjoining  teeth  to 

be  left  standing,  especially  front  teeth ;  the  fitness  of  the 

pttieot  for  the  operation  of  extractioq,^these  and  other 

drounstanoes  must  determine  what  amount  of  surgical 

pnparation  is  to  precede  the  supplying  of  false  teeth.     As 

a  gsAeral  rule,  the  clearer  the  gums  are  of  stumps  and 

dso^wl  teeth  Uie  better ;  but  at  the  same  time  certain  ad- 

fwligas,  transitory  as  they  may  be,  are  in  some  inittancew 

!lo  be  derived  from  their  retention. 


Hie  jaw,  gum,  and  teeth  being  then  considered  as  in  a 
suitable  condition,  the  first  step  in  the  process  is  to  obtain 
a  plaster  cast  of  the  parts, — "  the  i^odel,"  as  it  is  termed. 
This  is  done  by  pressing  softened  beeswax  or  some  similarly 
plastic  composition  against  them  until  they  are  imbedded 
and  leave  an  impression  in  it^  giving  an  exact  mould  of  the 
gums,  iiemaining  teeth,  and  all  other  parts  on  its  removal 
Plaster  of  Paris  is  now  run  into  the  mould  so  obtained,  and 
when  this  is  set  and  hardened  a  perfect  facsimilo  of  the 
structures  to  be  fitted  is  the  result 

Any  further  proceedings  now  depend  upon  the  mode  and 
material  in  which  the  future  artificial  set  is  to  be  con- 
structed. Every  set  of  artificial  teeth  consists  of  represen- 
tatives of  the  lost  organs,  modelled  in  a  species  of  porcelain, 
and  mounted  upon  a  base  adjusted  to  the  gum  and  remain- 
ing natural  teeth.  This  base  is  manufactured  in  a  variety 
of  materials,  the  principal  of  which  are-~(l)  metal  plate, 
of  gold,  platinum,  silver,  or  differenC  alloys;  ^2)  vulcsjiiied 
caoutchouc,  or  vulcanite,  as  it  is  called ;  and  (3)  celluloid 
base,  a  composition  of  collodion  and  camphor,  which 
has  not  been  long  enough  tested  as  yet  to  rank  with  the 
other  substances;  while  (4)  the  teeth  may  be  mounted 
merely  with  as  much  extraneous  material  as  will  support 
a  pin  or  pivot  by  which  they  may  be  attached  as  new 
crowns  to  a  root  in  which  such  pivot  is  firmly  inserted. 
Whan  it  is  intended  that  the  baas  shall  be  of  gold  or  other 
plate,  a  metal  die  and  counter  have  to  be  maide  from  the 
plaster  model,  between  which  dies  the  plate  is  embossed, 
and  the  requisite  form  obtained.  The  cQe  and  counter  die 
are  generally  made  the  one  in  zinc  or  gun  metal,  the  other 
in  lead  or  tin;  and — ^unlike  the  dies  from  which  jewellery 
patterns,  &&,  are  embossed,  and  which  may  serve  for 
thousands  of  times — the  dental  dies,  having  served  to 
emboss  the  plate  for  one  patient,  are  of  no  further  use  for 
any  other  case.  The  plate  being  thus  far  advanced  next 
requires  to  be  aoyusted  to  the  mode  in  which  the  patient 
closes  the  opposing  jaw  or  teeth  against  it  in  shutting  the 
mouth — in  other  words,  the  "bite"  has  to  be  taken,  aUd  the 
artificial  teeth,  which  are  to  be 'mounted  on  the  plate, 
arranged  accordingly.  Any  fastenings  supporting  or  steady- 
ing the  set  have  also  to  be  acyusted;  and  after  Uus,  if  every- 
thing has  gone  well,  the  false  set  should  be  ready  for 
placing  in  its  destined  locality  and  for  use  by  the  wearer. 

Should  it  be  proposed  to  make  the  base  of  vulcam'te, 
celluloid  base,  or  a  similar  material,  a  different  mode  of 
procedure  must  be  adopted.  These  materials  necessitate  a 
greater  bulk  of  substance  occupying  the  mouth  than  is  the 
case  where  metal  plate  is  employed.  This,  however,  is  in 
some  coses  an  advantage — since,  for  instance,  where  the 
gum  has  been  greatly  diminished  in  size  through  absorption, 
it  requires  some  bulk  of  material  to  restore  the  parts  to  their 
normal  size,  and  to  give  the  former  natural  expression  to 
the  features.  In  preparing  a  vulcanite  base  no  metal  die 
is  necessary.  The  base  is  built  up  in  wax  directly  on  the 
plaster  model,  and  the  porcelain  teeth  adjusted  in  their 
places,  the  bite  and  attachments  being  carefully  attended 
to,  as  described  in  speaking  of  plate  cases.  The  set  thus 
made  np,  and  presenting  the  exact  counterpart  of  what  the 
finished  work  is  intended  to  be,  is  now,  after  testing  it  and 
finding  it  correct  and  perfect  in  the  mouth,  imbedded  in 
Paris  plaster  as  follows.  A  small  box,  or  "  flask,''  as  it  is 
denominated,  of  iron  or  other  metal,  like  one  saucer 
inverted  on  the  top  of  another,  is  opened  and  the  model 
with  the  wax-built  set  on  it  is  placed  in  th^  lower  saucer, 
which  is  then  filled  up  with  plaster  to  the  level  of  the  wax 
set  This  being  allowed  to  harden  is  soaped  or  oiled  all 
over  its  surface,  and  the  lid  of  the  flask,  or  what  corre»* 
ponds  to  the  upper  saucer,  is  now  placca  upon  the  under 
portion  of  the  flai^L  An  opening  in  this  coveiing  portion 
enables  plaster  to  be  next  pourc3  into  it  till  the  indoaed 
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<  wu-monDted  wt  ii  that  up  like  >  fow3  in  the  luut  ^  ita 
gteoj  cororiug.  On  tha  two  hjiliTM  ot  tbe  fluk  tMing 
Mpantod,  tha  ut  of  eoone  rsmBiiu  firmljr  Menred  in  tba 
lower  portion.  Boiling  irtt«r  it  -3ir  ponind  OT«r  it,  and 
tbs  wu  thiu  malted  out,  leariag  tha  porceltin  tsath  ondii- 
tnrbed  and  in  lilM.  A  eavitjr  ii  th«a  loft  when  the  two 
•ides  of  tha  fluk  are  again  closed,  repneertiug  exactly  the 
iona  of  the  wax  [emored.  Raw  TulcanitA,  o  -  vbat«TBr  other 
nuteiul  of  the'.kiad  ia  to  be  med,  ia  jiow  iDtrodnced 
with  care  into  the  apaco  thnj  left  by  tha  removal  of  the 
WBE.  Tbe  two  aides  of  the  Baak  are  next  brooght  together 
and  maintuiied  there  by  the  preiaoca  of  a  clamp  and 
■craw.  Tha  whole  ii  then  placed  in  a  Tenel  termed  a 
nlciniier,  where  it  ia  aabjected,  for  the  apaea  of  from  an 
hour  and  a  qnartec  to  two  hoora  or  mare,  to  tha  action  of 
■team  at  a  temperetnre  ranging  np  to  330'  Fahr.,  at  the 
•ad  of  which  time  the  piece  will  be  found  hard  and  ready 
lor  finiihing  and  poliahing  *a  may  be  deairebla  Id  firing 
«nd  manipulatliig  the  celluloid  baae  aoma  modification  of 
tbia  proceas  ia  reqi.«ed,  but  aa  yet  the  inbataace  ia  com- 
paratively  little  naed,  and  woold  acarcely  Juatify  further 
remark  in  thia  place. 

What  ia  termed  a  pivot  tooth,  again,  it  an  artificial 
tooth  having  a  melal  or  aometimea  a  wooden  pin  Grmlj 
attached  to  it ;  and  thia  being  inaerted  into  the  opened 
pulp  cavity  of  a  healthy  fang,  tha  artificial  forms  a  aecure 
•nd  very  perfect  anbaUtatti  for  tba  original  crown  when 
deatnyed  by  cariea,  broken  off,  or  otberwiae  loat 

Tha  uae  of  artificial  teeth,  eapectally  by  thote  preriooaly 
FDaecnitonied  to  them,  teqoirea  considerable  practice  and 
DO  tmill  amoant  of  peiaeverance.  Tbe  larger  tbe  artificial 
•et, — that  is,  the  greater  tha  number  of  teeth  nplaced, — 
the  greater  tbe  diScnltioi  and  the  more  the  discomfort  ax 
perienced.  lime,  however,  works  wooden  here  aa  in  many 
other  imtancca.  It  ia  not  an  uncommon  thing  to  find  a 
act  which  never  haa  fttted  well,  or  one  which  ow'ng  to  . 
many  yean  of  saa  doea  not  fit  weQ,  btdug  felt  so  com-  i 
fortable,  through  man  habit  of  wearing  it,  that  on  a  new 
and  perfectly  fitting  act  being  made,  the  old  one,  with  all 
it*  fadCa,  ia  prefeited  to  the  other.  A  few  daya"  wear, 
howerer,.  of  the  new  one  generally  bringa  all  the  thort- 
tomings  of  tha  old  ^aringly  out  on  ita  being  again 
attempted  to  be  won.  And  in  the  nme  manner,  a  week 
•r  two'a  peraererance  generally  enablea  any  prdinary  aat  to 
be  wortfand  nsed  with  oomfort  and  facility  even  by  patienti 
who  are  for  the  fiiit  time  under  the  dentiaf  a  care.  Varioua 
mode*  of  fixation  are  adopted  for  the  retaining  of  artificial 
teeth  in  their  proper  titnatimL  Atmoapherio  prtaanra,  or 
**  anction,"  u  it  u  termed,  ia  the  limpleat  oi  aD,  bung 
merely  the  hold  eatabliahed  between  the  palate  and  the  aat 
In  theaama  way  ai  occora  between  a  wet  leather  "nckar  ' 
and  tha  stone  it  lift*.  Another  method  ia  by  what  are 
laimad  "apiral  aprinp,"  a  mode  only  applicable,  however, 
when]  both  an  upper  and  lower  aet  are  worn  at  tha  aama 
time.  And  a  third  atyle  of  fixation  ia  where  the  aet  ia 
■opported  upon  certain  natural  teeth  among  those  ramaining 
in  the  patient'a  jaw.  Each  mode  has  ila  own  advantage*, 
and  somatiiheB  one  or  other  method  la  the  only  one 
at  all  posaibia  to  be  adopted.  Thia,  however,  ia  seldom  a 
difficolt  matter  to  decide  by  any  ona  who  baa  had  mnch  I 
axperienco  of  either  the  operating  room  or  the  dental  work- 

Tbs  art  of  deQtistry  is  difficult  to  acqnire,  and  com- 
prehends in  itself  processes  appertaining  to  several 
*e[wrate  branches  ot  manafactare.  It  ia,  however,  an  art 
which  is  an  eitramely  nsefnl  one,  and  has  dona  valuable 
■arvies,  since  it  is  not  too  tnnch  to  say  that  in  all  probability 
many  lira*  have  been  saved  and  •  still  giaalor  number  I 
prolonged  through  tha  instmoHOtality  of  tha  aid  aflbrdad  I 
by  the  oae  of  artificial  taath. 


iHth,  On  bimmim 
I   T*MA,    ]tU; 


'•  ^KzAooiea/  i>ni- 


LamUun  tf  Ou  «•»«««  amd  amOtrOtt  m 
Oeadnr,  Edinimyk  iltiliat  JnnuU,  18M  ; 

ff  Ot  Jaw,,   18M  ;    Owtt,  On  IM  SttUUm ,   ., 

Toms'i  DiUal  Burftrt,  1873  ;  T^'i  Otmitlmi  DtntUry,  laii  ; 
Bsltefs  AnlaJ  Failwiiigy,  ItTt ;    Smit£'>  Ontal  Anatont  amd 

SarfTy,  lBa4,  tnd  TEtioos  papan  ia  SdM '  "-^— ■  » . 

Pntmiiiigi  of  Bcyal  Bodily  of  SdimiuTsK 

Dnilal  JlKhania,  1878  ;  WtldcTS,  In  Sin 

Tumtr's  Euman  AnUomy,  I87T  ;  Kchsit 

liKry,    IHO;    WkU'i    FaOolen    if  (*•    TM*,    IKO ;    vuisas 

papers,  by  SoUikar,  Aisold.  Boll,  RohlB  and  Magitot,  Hoxlty,  >&, 

m  Britiih  and  CgntisaDtaljaamali.  (J.  &*) 

DHNTER,  a  dtj  of  the  United  StatM  of  America. 
capital  of  the  State  of  Colorado,  and  of  Arapahoe  ooun^, 
oeenpies  a  commanding  position  on  the  aonth  bank  of  the 
Sjath  Platte  river,  wheie  it  ia  joined  by  tha  Cherry  crwk, 
600  milea  west  of  tbe  Miatouri, — its  Ovation  above  tho 
level  of  the  sea  being  026T  feet.  Tbe  town,  which  ia  of 
recent  origin,  and  mostly  bnilC  of  brick,  contains  aanM  taige 
public  bmldings  cqpnectad  with  the  State  adminiatntian, 
as  veil  as  a  large  public  aehool,  a  Stats  library,  and  charc^M 
belonging  to  tha  difibrsnt  denosiinationa  It  fortna  th* 
centre  of  on  important  railway  arstem,  and  haa  aeTera) 
[actorie*  engaged  in  smelting,  iron  founding,  and  wood  wor^ 
baddea  a  mint  for  assaying  gold  and  ailvar  ore,  bnweiiea,  wool 
milla,  Ac  The  popolatiaQ,  which  onmbered  4TSS  in  1BT0; 
and  was  estimated  at  lfi,000  in  18T3,  ia  rapidly  inerMotif 
DEODAND  a>tB  danifttfn),  in  English  law,  was  a 
personal  chattel  (any  animal  sit  thing)  which,  on  acooont 
of  ita  having  caused  the  death  (A  a  human  being,  waa 
Forfeited  to  the  king  for  pious  oaes.  Blackslone,  while  tracing 
in  the  custom  an  expiatory  design,  alludes  to  analogiraa 
Jewiah  and  Qraek  laws,'  which  reqoired  that  that  v^iat 
jocttaiona  a  man'a  death  ahonld  be  destroyed  In  (noh  Magpa 
Ehe  notion  of  the  pnnzahment  of  an  anim*l  or  thine,  or  of  ita 
Ming  monJly  affected  from  having  caused  tha'  death  of  a 
man,  aeems  to  be  implied.  The  forfeitoie  of  the  offaodiof 
inatnunent  in  no  way  depends  on  tha  gnilt  of  tha  owneR 
The  imputation  of  gnUt  to  inanimate  olgscta  or  to  thelowar 
jnim.l.  repugnant  as  it  ia  to  our  habila  of  tbon^it,  is  net 
inoonaisteot  with  what  we  know  of  tba  idea*  tA  WMMlind 
races.  In  English  law,  deodanda  came  to  be  ranrdad  aa 
mere  forfeitore*  to  tha  king;  and  the  mlea  on  vhich  Ibej' 
dependsd  were  not  esisily  explsined  by  any  kaj  ia  the 
lirnifssinii  of  the  old  oonunentaton.    The  law  distJogmahad, 

for  instance,  betvrasn  a  thing  in  motion  ai 

ing  atilL  It  a  horse  or  other  an 
person,  whether  infant  ac  adult,  oi 
it  was  forfaitad  as  a  dffodand.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
death  were  caused  byfalling  from  a  eart  or  a  boraa  at  ra^ 
tha  law  made  tbe  chattel  •  deodand  if  the  plM*on  killad 
were  an  adult,  but  not  if  ha  ware  a  person  bdow  tha  yean 
of  diseretioD.  Blackstone  aooounta  for  the  greater  aavarity 
againt  thing*  in  motion  bji-aayinc:  that  in  aneh  eaaaa  tha 
owner  la  more  usoally  at  flnlt,  an  ex^anatioD  which  is 
doubtful  in  point  of  fact,  and  wonid  certainlr  not  teeoont 
for  other  instances  of  tha  same  tendency,  llin*,  when  a 
man'*  death  ia  caused  by  a  thing  not  in  motion,  that  part 
only  which  ia  the  immediate  canae  ia  forfeited,  as  *  if  a 
man  ha  climbing  up  the  wheal  of  a  cart,  and  ia  kiUad  b; 
falling  from  it,  the  wheel  alooe  is  a  deodand  i"  whena^ 
if  the  cart  ware  in  motion,  not  only  the  wheel  bnt  aH  thai 
movea  along  with  it  (as  the  cart  and  the  loading)  an 
forfeited.  A  aimilar  distinction  is  to  be  found  in  Biittw. 
Where  a  man  is  killed  by  a  veeiel  at  reat  tha  cargo  it  no* 
deodand  ;  where  the  vessel  i*  under  tail,  hnll  and  cargo  an 
both  deodand.  For  tha  distinction  betwetn  the  death  «f 
»  child  and  the  death  of  -an  adult  Blackrtona  aoooimt*  hf 

■  Ooapai*  alas  Ite  mis  •<  Ike  Tweln  TaU^  ^a  whUh  a  ^kd 
wUeh  kad  laUeMd  »iacUrf  BlfU  ta  aunadnd  ta  Hea  ^  m^ 


n  and  a  thing  atand- 
J  in  motion  kiDad  a 
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Actual  tin,  and  therefore  needed  no  deodand  to  purch^e 
pffopitiatoij  manes ;  but  eyety  adolt  who  died  in  actual  sin 
stood  in  need  of  auch  atonement,  according  to  the  humane 
■upeiilition  of  the  founders  of  the   En^ish  law."    Sir 
M atthsw  Hale's  explanation  was  that  the  child  could  not 
take  care  of  himself,  whereon  Blackstone  asks  why  the 
owner  should  saye  his  forfeiture  on  account  of  the  imbecility 
oC  the  child,  which  ought  to  have  been  an  additional  reason 
ior  cantiolL    The  finding  of  a  jury  was  necessary  to  con- 
stitute a  deodand,  and  the  investigation  of  the  ralue  of  the 
mskniment    by  which    death  was  caused    occupies    an 
nnportsnt  place  among  the  proyisions  of  our  early  criminal 
law.    It  became  a  necessairy  part  of  ail  indictment  to  state 
the  nature  and  yalue  of  the  weapon  employed — as,  that 
the  stroke  was  given  by  a  certain  penknife,  of  the  value  of 
9izpeDe»--eo  tiiiat  the    king  might  have  his  deodand. 
AfiodentB  on  the  high  seas  did  not  cause  forfeiture,  being 
beyond  the  domain  of  the  common  law ;  but  it  would 
sppesr  that  in  the  case  of  shipp  in  fresh  water,  the  law  as 
quoted  above  from  Britton  held  good.    The  king  might 
pant  his  right  to  deodands  to  another. 

h  later  timea  these  forfeitures,  so  unintelL'gible  in  their 
paipoie,  so  capricious  and  unjust  in  operation,  became 
cxtnmdj  anpopular ;  and  juries,  with  tibe  connivance  of 
jnd^  foond  deodands  of  trifling  value,  so  as  to  defeat 
the  ineqmtahle  claim.  But  deodands  were  not  abolished 
tOl  the  9  and  10  Yict  c.  62  was  passed,  whereby  it  is 
coMted  that  "  there  shall  be  no  forfeiture  of  any  chattel 
for  or  in  respect  of  the  same  having  caused  the  death  of  a 
mn;  and  no  coroner's  jury  sworn  to  inquire,  upon  the  sight 
ofiDj  dead  body,  how  the  deceased  came  by  his  death, 
ahiH  find  any  forfeiture  of  any  chattel  which  may  have 
Bored  to  or  caused  the  death  of  the  deceased,  or  any 
^liodand  whatsoever ;  and  it  shall  not  be  necessary  in  ainy 
UMiidment  or  inquisition  for  homicide  to  allege  the  value 
of  the  instrument  which  caused  the  death'  of  the  deceased, 
or  to  allege  that  the  same  was  of  no  value."  The  date  of 
tlus  Act  (1846)  may  suggest  the  great  inconvenience  which 
^  law,  if  it  had  remained  in  operation,  would  have  caused 
to  railway  and  other  enterprise  in  which  loss  of  life  is  a 
frequent  oocnrrence. 

DEPRilS,  JosQUiN  (1440-1521),  also  called  Desproz, 

iod,  bj  a  Latinized  form  of  his  name,  Jodocus  Pratensis  or  a 

I^ito,  a  celebrated  musical  composer,  was  bom  about  1440 

atTermand,  near  St  Quentin,  in  French  Flanders.   He  was 

a  pii]Hl  of  Ockenhelm,  the  great  contrapuntist,  and  himself 

one  of  the  most  learned  musicians  of  his  time.     In  spite  of 

bis  great  fame,  the  accounts  of  his  life  are  vague  and  scanty, 

and  ivca  the  place  of  his  birth  has  only  lately  been 

established  beyond  dispute — Belgians,  Germans,  Italians, 

and  IVenchmen  claiming  him  as  their  countryman.     M. 

Fdlii,  the  well-known  historian  of  music,  has  contributed 

greatly  towards  elucidating  the  doubtful  points,  and  to 

that  anther's  Bio^^phie  UnivtrtdU  the  reader  is  referred 

for  more  detailed  information.    In  his  early  youth  Josquin 

seems  to  have  been  a  member  of  the  choir  of  the  collegiate 

choreh  at  St  Quentin ;  when  his  voice  changed  he  went 

(about  1455)  \fi  Odcenheim  to  take  lessons  in  counterpoint ; 

ifttrwaids  he  again  lived  at  his  birth-place  for  some  years, 

tiU  Pope  Sixtos  IV.  invited  him  to  Home  to  teach  his  art 

ts  the  musicians  of  Itsily,  where  musical  knowledge  at  that 

time  was  at  a  low  ebK    Ih  Home  Depr^  lived  till  the 

death  of  his  jnotector  (1484),  and  it  was  there  that  many 

df  his  works  imn  written.  His  reputation  grew  rapidly,  and 

ha  was  considered  by  his  contemporaries  to  be  the  greatest 

aister  of  his  agei    Lnther,  himself  an  excellent  musical 

taatMir,  is  credited  with  the  saying  that  "  other  musicians 

^  whh  Botee  what  they  can,  Josquin  what  he  likea."    The 

Dniiipmui'i  jonmey  to  Borne  14  in  itself  a  most  important 

ftrt  in  the  history  ol  musical  progress ;  for  it  marks  in  a 


manner  the  transferenco  of  the  art  from  its  Qallo- Belgian 
birth-place  to  Italy,  Vhich  for  the  next  two  centuries 
remained  the  centre  of  the  musical  world.  To  the 
school  of  the  Ketherlands,  of  which  Depr^s  and  his 
pupils  Arcadelt,  Mouton,  and  others  are  the  chief  repi^ 
sentatives,  modem  n^usic  owes  its  rise.  But  far  more 
important  than  this  school  itself  was  its  outgrowth  and 
successor,  the  so-called  Roman  school,  immortalized  by  the 
name  of  Palestrina.  After  leaving  Rome  Depr^  went 
for  a  time  to  Ferrara,  where  the  art-loving  duke  Hercules 
L  offered  him  a  home ;  but  before  long  he  accepted  an 
invitation  of  King  Louis  XIL  of  France  to  become  die  chief 
singer  of  the  royal  chapel.  According  to  another  account, 
he  was  for  a  time  at  least  in  the  service  of  the  emperor 
Maximilian  I. '  The  date  of  his  death  has  by  some 
writers  been  placed,  as  early  as  1501.  But  this  is  suffi- 
ciently disproved  by  the  fact  of  one  of  his  finest  com- 
positions, A  J)irge  (DSplorcUion)  for  Five  Voices,  being 
written  to  commemorate  the  death  of  his  master  Ockon- 
heim,  which  took  place  after  1512.  Tlie  real  date  of 
Josquin's  decease  has  since  been  settled  as  the  27th 
August  1521.  He  was  at  that  time  a  canon  of  the 
cathedral  of  Cond^.  The  most  complete  list  of  Depr^'s 
compositions— consisting  of  masses,  motets,  psalms,  and 
other  pieces  of  sacred  music — will  be  found  in  F^tis. 
The  largest  collection  of  his  MS.  works,  containing 
no  less  than  20  masses,  is  in  the  possession  of  the  Papal 
chapel  in  Rome.  The  well-known  works  by  Drs  Bumey 
and  Hawkins  give  specimens  of  his  music. 

DEPTFORD,  a  town  of  England  situated  at  the  junction 
of  the  Ravensbourae  with  the  Thames,  3^  miles  east  of 
London  Bridge.  It  forms  the  western  portion  of  the  par- 
liamentary'borough  of  Qreenwich,  occupying  an  area  of 
about  1650  acres,  situated  mostly  in  the  county  of  Kent, 
and  partly  in  Surrey.  It  comprises  two  parishes — that 
of  St  Nicholas,  including  Lower  Deptford  on  the  Thames, 
and  St  Paul's,  or  the  landward  part  of  the  town,  which 
extends  into  Surrey  and  includes  Hatcham  Manor.  Lower 
Deptford  consists  of  irregular  narrow  streets,  and  the 
houses  are  mostly  of  a  mean  description.  It  contains  the 
site  of  the  old  dockyard,  and  the  royal  victualling  yard 
is  also  situated  there.  The  former  was  discontinued  as  a 
dockyard  in  1869 ;  it  was  filled  up  and  converted  into  a 
foreign  cattle  market  by  the  corporation  of  London,  but 
this  was  given  up  in  1873.  The  victualling  yard  mimedi- 
ately  to  the  west  of  it  is  the  most  important  establish- 
ment of  its  kind  in  the  kingdom,  supplying  the  navy  with 
provisions,  medicines,  furniturti,  &c.,  which  are  manufac- 
tured or  stored  in  the  large  warehouses  that  constitute  the 
establishment.  As  many  as  500  hands  are  employed  in 
the  warehouses  and  at  the  lading  wharf.  The  only  other 
industrial  employment  of  .importance  in  the  place  is  to  be 
found  in  the  engineering  works,  which  are  carried  on  near 
the  river.  Of  public  buildings  the  most  noteworthy  are  St 
Nicholas  Church,  with  a  square  embattled  tower,  built  on 
the  site  of  an  older  stracture  at  the  beginning  of  the  last 
century,  and  St  Paul's,  of  classic  design,  erected  in  1730. 
There  is  also  the  hospital  for  master  mariners,  maintained 
by  the  corporation  of  the  Trinity  House,  which  was  origin- 
ated here.  Of  the  mansion  kziown  as  Sayes  Court,  with 
which  Deptford  is  historically  identified,  nothing  now  re- 
mains but  the  garden.  The  house — ^taken  down  in  1729—- 
was  the  residence  of  the  duke  of  Sussex  in  Queen  Eliza* 
beth's  time ;  it  was  occupied  in  the  following  century  by 
John  Evelyn,  the  author  of  Sylva,  and  by  Petef  the  Great 
during  his  residence  in  England  .in  1698.  The  popul»« 
tion  of  Deptford  in  1871  amounted  to  60,188 .  persons^ 
seven-eighths  living  in  the  landward  parish  of  St  Flaul'a. 

DE  QUINCEY,    Thomab    (1785-1859),  an  eminent 
English  author,  was  bora  at  Qreei^y,  near  iiaochaatera 
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on  the  16th  of  August  1780.  He  wts  the  fifth  child  in  a 
familj  of  eight  (four  loni  and 'four  daughters),  of  whom 
three  died  joung.  His  father,  descended  from  a  Nor- 
man familj,  was  an  opulent  merchant,  who  lived  much 
abroad,  partly  to  look  after  his  foreign  engagements,  but 
mainly  from  considerations  of  healUi;  he  died  of  pul- 
monary consumption  in  the  thirty-ninth  year  of  his  age, 
leaWng  his  wife  and  six  children  a  clear  income  of  XI 600 
a  year.  The  widow,  a  woman  of  exceptional  talent,  secured 
to  her  faoiily  the  ei\joyment  of  those  social  and  educa- 
tional ad?antages  which  their  position  and  means  afforded. 
Thomas  was  from  infancy  a  shy,  sensitive  child,  with  a 
constitutional  tendency  to  dreaming  by  night  and  by  day ; 
and,  under  the  influence  of  an  elder  brother,  a  lad  **  whose 
genius  for  mischief  amounted  to  inspiration,"  who  died  in 
his  sixteenth  year,  he  spent  much  of  his  boyhood  ita 
imaginary  worlds  of  their  own  creating.  The  amusements 
and  occupations  of  the  whole  family,  indeed,  seem  to  have 
been  mainly  intellectual ;  and  in  De  Quincey's  case, 
emphatically,  "  the  child  was  father  to  the  man."  "  My 
life  has  been,"  he  affirms  in  the  Confeuiom,  **  on  the  whole 
the  life  of  a  philosopher ;  from  my  birth  I  was  made  an 
intellectual  creature,  and  intellectual  in  the  highest  sense 
my  pursuits  and  pleasures  have  been."  From  bDyhood  he 
was  more  or  less  in  contact  with  ti  polished  circle;  his 
education,  easy  to  one  of  such  native  aptitude,  was  sedu- 
lously attended  ta  When  he  was  in  his  twelfth  year  the 
family  removed  to  Bath,  where  he  was  sent  to  the  grammar 
school,  at  which  he  remained  for  about  two  years  ;  and  for 
a  year  more  he  attended  another  public  school  at  Winkfield, 
iViltshire.  Ai  both  his  proficiency  was  the  marvel  of  his 
masters.  At  thirteen  he  wrote  Qreek  with  ease ;  at  fifteen 
he  not  only  composed  Qreek  verses  in  lyric  measures,  but 
could  converse  in  Qreek  fluently  and  without  embarrass- 
ment ;  one  of  his  masters  said  of  hiip,  "  that  boy  could 
.harangue  an  Athenian  mob  better  than  you  or  I  could 
address  an  English  one."  Towards  thet;lo6e  of  his  fifteenth 
year  he  visited  Ireland,  with  a  companion  of  his  own  age, 
Lord  Westpcrt,  the  son  of  Lord  Altamont,  an  Irish  peer, 
ind  spent  there  in  residence  and  travel  some  months  of  the 
summer  and  autunm  of  the  year  1800, — being  a  spectator 
at  Dublin  of  "  ihe  final  ratification  of  the  bill  which  united 
Ireland  to  Qreat  Britain."  On  his  return  to  England,  his 
mother  having  now  settled  at  St  John's  Priory,  a  residence 
near  Chester,  De  Quincey  was  sent  to  the  Manchester 
grammar  school,  mainly  that  it  might  be  easier  for  him  to 
gel  thence  to  Oxford  through  his  obtaining  one  of  the 
school  exhibitions. 

Discontented  with  the  mode  in  which  his  guardians  con- 
ducted his  education,  and  with  some  view  apparently  of 
forcing  them  to  send  him  earlier  to  college,  he  left  this 
school  after  less  than  a  year's  residence — ran  away,  in 
short,  to  his  mother's  house.  There  one  of  his  gnaxdians 
made  an  arrangement  for  him  to  have  a  weekly  allowance, 
on  which  he  might  reside  at  some  country  place  in  Wales, 
and  purnie  his  studies,  presumably  till  he  could  go  to 
coUegeiS.  From  Wales,  however,  after  brief  trial,  "suffer- 
ing grievously  from  want  of  books,"  he  went  off  as  he«had 
done  from  school,  and  hid  himself  from  guardians  and 
friends  in  the  world  of  London.  And  n<)w,  as  he  says, 
oonmienced  **  that  episode,  or  impassioned  parenthesis 
of  my  life,  which  is  comprehended  in  Tke  Con/ettion*  of 
on  Etu;liih  Opium  Eaier.*  This  London  episode  extended 
over  a  year  or  more  ;  at  the  end  of  it  the  lad  was  recon- 
ciled to  his  guardians,  and  in  1803  went  to  Oxford,  being 
^  by  this  time  about  nineteen.  It  was  in  the  coarse  of  his 
second  year  at  Oxford  that  he  first  tasted  opium, — having 
taken  it  to  allay  neuralgic  pains. 

After  finishing  his  career  of  fiT» years  at  college  In  1808, 
\m  ultimately  tettled  in  1812  to  the  life  of  a  student  on  | 


the  borders  of  Qrasmere,  drawn  thither  partly  by  neigh- 
bourhood to  Wordsworth,  whom  he  eariy  ^>preciatsd, — 
having  been,  he  says,  the  only  man  b  all  Eorope  whb 
quoted  Wordsworth  so  eaily  as  1802.  Hers  also  ba 
enjoyed  the  society  and.  friendship  of  Coleridge,  Wiboo, 
and  Southey,  as  in  London  he  had  of  Chariea  Lamb  and 
his  select  circle.  Here  he  continued  his  dassical  and  other 
studies,  especiaUy  exploring  the  at  that  time  almost 
unknown  region  of  German  literature,  and  indicating  its 
riches  to  English  readers.  Here  also,  in  1816,  he  muried 
the  "  dear  M ."  of  whom  a  charming  glimpse  is 


corded  to  the  reader  of  the  Coi^egtiont;  hit  family  cama 
to  be  five  sons  and  three  daughters.  For  a  year  he  edited, 
at  Kendal,  the  Wettmorekmd  OcueOe.  He  resided  till  the 
end  of  1820  at  Qrasmere,  afterwards  in  London,  and  ktteriy 
at  Lasswade  near  Edinburgh,  or  in  Edinburgh.  He  died 
in  that  city  December  8,  1859,  aged  seventy-four,  and  is 
buried  in  the  West  Churchyard. 

During  nearly  fifty  yeara  De  Quincey  lived  mainly  by 
his  pen.  His  patrimony  seems  never  to  hsve  been  en- 
tirely exhausted,  and  his  habits  and  tastes  were  simpla 
and  inexpensive ;  but  he  was  careless  to  recklessness  in  the 
use  of  money,  and  debts  and  pecuniary  difficulties  of  all 
sorts  hung  about  him  through  the  greater  part  of  his  life. 
There  was,  indeed,  his  associates  affirm,  an  element  of 
romance  even  in  his  impecuniosity,  as  there  was  in  every- 
thing about  him ;  and  the  diplomatic  and  other  devicea  by 
which  he  contrived  to  keep  dear  of  clamant  creditors^ 
whfle  scrupulously  fulfilling  many  obligationa,  often  dis- 
armed animosity,  and  converted  annoyance  into  amnso 
ment  The  famous  Con/esnont  of  an  Englitk  Opiwm  JSaterg 
having  first  appeared  in  The  London  Jfct^atine,  were  pub- 
lished in  a  small  volume  in  1820,  and  attracted  a  very 
remarkable  degree  of  attention,  not  simply  fiotn  their  dis- 
closures ss  to  his  excessive  use  of  the  drug,  and  xta  effects^ 
but  also  by  the  marvellous  beapty  of  the  style  of  the  work, 
its  romantic  episodee,  and  extraordinary  power  of  dream- 
painting.  All  De  Quincey's  other  writings  appeared  ta 
T^no^ct^^BlaektooocTt  Magatine,  Tai^t  Maganne,  Ho^§ 
Instructor,  kc  N6  other  literary  man  of  his  time,  it  hm 
been  remarked,  achieved  so  high  and  universal  a  re- 
putation from  such  merely  fugitive  efforta.  Sinoe  bis 
works  Were  brought  together,  that  reputation  has  been  not 
merely  maintained,  but  extended.  The  American  adttioA 
of  twelve  volumee  was  reprinted  in  this  country  in  185S, 
under  the  author's  own  supervision,  and  expanded  -to 
fourteen  volumes ;  upon  his  death  two  more  volumes  wet* 
made  up  of  previously  uncollected  material  For  range  of 
thought  and  topic,  within  the  limits  of  pure  literalurey  no 
like  amount  of  material  of  such  equality  of  merit  has  pro> 
ceeded  from  any  eminent  writer  of  our  day.  Howew 
profuse  and  discursive,  De  Quincey  ii  slways  polished,  end 
generally  exact — a  scholar,  a  wit,  a  man  of  the  worid,  end 
a  philosopher,  ss  well  as  a  genius.  He  looked  upon 
letters  as  a  noble  and  responsible  calling;  in  his  esHiy 
on  Oliver  Qoldsmith  he  claims  for  literature  the  rank  nol 
only  of  a  fine  art,  but  of  the  highest  and  moat  potent  of 
fine  arts ;  and  as  such  he  himself  regarded  and  practiMd 
it  He  drew  a  broad  distinction  between  "  the  litaratma 
of  knowledge  and  the  literature  of  poteer"  asserting  that  the 
function  of  the  first  is  to  tettch,  the  function  of  the  second 
to  move, — maintaining  that  the  meanest  of  anthora  who 
moves  has  pre-eminence  over  all  who  merely  teach,  that 
the  literature  of  knowledge  must  perish  by  supersessioOt 
while  the  literature  of  power  is  "  triumphant  for  ersr  sa 
long  ss  the  language  exists  in  which  it  ^)eaka."  It  ia  to 
this  class  of  motive  literature  that  De  Quincey's  own  wMko 
essentially  belong  ;  it  ii  by  virtue  of  that  vital  alemwit  of 
power  that  they  have  emerged,  from  the  rapid  oblivion  of 
periodicaliam,  and  live  in  the  minds  of  a  aooBod 
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«l  ffdan  and  admimiL  aa  thaj  an  aafa  to  do  in  thoae  of 
a  iSbitd  and  fcoiih.  The  riak^of  their  not  reaching  on 
tbioii^  BQoeeeding  time  ariBea  from  their  difihaenesa — their 
pover  18  weakened  by  their  Tolome. 

pe  Qnittcey  haa  folly  defined  hia  own  position  and 
ciaim  to  distinction  in  the  preface  to  hia  collected  works. 
Tban  he  dividea  into  three  daaaea  .* — '*flrd,  that  clasa 
wludi  propoaea  primarily  to  amnae  the  leader,"  sach  aa 
Uia  SarritvBU,  Avtobiographio  Sketchet,  &c  ;    "  $eeond, 
papen  which  addresa  themaelyes  purely  to  the  under- 
i<WMiing  aa  an  inwilated  fiicnlty^  or  do  ao  primarily," 
ndk  u  the  eeaaya'  on  Esaenism,  the  Caesara,  CScero,  Ac  ; 
and  tnally,  aa  a  third  dasa,  "  and,  in  Tirtne  of  their  aim, 
aa  ft  (ir  higher  claaa  of  compoaitiora,"  he  ranka  thoae 
"aodM  of  impaaaioned  prose  ranging  under  no  prece- 
deati  that  I  am  aware  of  in  any  literature,"  anch  aa 
th«  Cc^rfeaions  and  Sutpiria  de  Fr<^ndu,    The  high  claim 
hsn  luerted  haa  beeif  so  far  questioned ;  and  short  and  iso- 
Isted  ezamplea  of  eloquent  apostrophe,  and  highly-wrought 
iaugiaatire  deacription,  have  been  cited  from  Rousseau 
ftod  other  maatera  of  atyle ;  but  De  Quincoy*a  power  of 
nstaining  a  faacinating  and  elcTated  strain  of  **  impassioned 
prae'  if  allowed  to  be  entirely  his  own.   In  this  his  genius 
most  emphatically  asserts  itself;  if  it  be  not  admitted  that  in 
that  dread  circle  none  durst  walk  but  he,  it  will  be  without 
heiitation  conceded  that  there  he  morea  supreme.     Nor,  in 
Rgvd  to  his  writings  aa  a  whole,  will  a  minor  general  claim 
which  he  makea  be  disallowed,  namely,  that  he  *'  does  not 
vnt*  without  a  thoughtful  consideration  of  his  subject," 
ttd  alio  with  norelty  and  freahnesa  of  view.     "  Generally," 
^  M71,  "  I  claim  (not  arrogkntly,  but  with  firmnees)  the 
|*fnt  of  rectification  applied  to  abaolute  errors,  or  to 
^jutoDi  limitationa  of  the  truth."     Another   obvioua 
qtt%  of  all  hia  geniua  ia  ita  oyerflowing  f ulneaa  of  allusion 
and  iOutration,  recalling  hia  own  deacription  of  a  great 
philoiopher*or  acholar — ^  Not  one  who  depends  simply  on 
aa  infinite  memory,  but  alao  on  an  infinite  and  electrical 
poww  of  eombiaation,  bringing  together  from  the  four 
viodi^  like  the  angel  of  the  reanrrection,  what  else  were 
dat  6xMB  dead  men'a  bonea  into  the  unity  of  breathing 
^*   It  ia  nsaleas  to  complain  of  hia  having  lavished  and 
difased^Ek  talanta  andacquirementa  over  so  vaat  a  variety 
of  often   eompazatively  trivial    and  passing  topics,  in- 
itMd  ol  eoDoentrating  them  on  one  or  two  great  anbjects. 
The  world  moat  accept  gifta  from  men  of  geniua  as  they 
efertham;  oiroomatanoa  and  the  hour  often  rule  their 
feim    Thoae  infinenoea,  no  leea  than  the  idiosjmcrosy  of 
the  fflan,-datermined  De  Quincey  to  the  illumination  of 
•eeh  matter  fur  apecnlation  aa  seemed  to  lie  before  him ; 
ha  wai  not  caref  ol  to  aearch  out  recondite  or  occult  themes, 
thoagh  theae  he  did  not  neglect, — a  student,  a  scholar,  and 
a  radnaa,  ha  waa  yet  at  the  aame  time  a  man  of  the  world, 
keenly  interested  in  the  movemeata  of  men  and  in  the  page 
of  hiatoey  that  nnroUed  itaelf  before  him  day  by*  day.    To 
the  diacnaaion  of  things  new,  as  readily  aa  of  things  old, 
aided  by  a  capaduua,  retentive^  and  ready  memory,  which 
dispaBsad  with  reference  to  printed  pagea,  he  brought 
sbo  the  ezqniaita  keennesa  and  aubtlety  of  hia  highly 
analytic  and  imaginative  intellect,  the  illustrative  stores  of 
hia  vast  and  varied  erudition,  and  that  large  infusion  of 
coaaaum  aanae  which  preaerved  him  from  becoming  at  any 
kioM  a  mare  dcdrmaire,  or  viaionary.     If  he  did  not  throw 
himaelf  into  any  of  the  great  popular  controversiea  or 
agitatiooa  of  the  day,  it  waa  not  from  any  want  of 
apDpathy  with  the  atrugglea  of  humanity  or  the  progress 
«l  the  race,  bnt  rather  becanae  hia  vocation  waa  to  apply 
la  sach  ineidenta  of  hia  own  time,  aa  to  like  incidenta  of 
iD  hiatory,  great  philoaophical  principles  and  testa  of  truth 
aad  power.    In  poUtica,  in  the  party  aenae  of  that  term,  he 
Would  probably  have  been  classed  oa  a  Liberal  Conservative 


or  Conaervativa  Liberal— at  ona  period  of  hia  life  parha|ja 
the  former,  and  at  a  later  the  latter.    Originally,  aa  w« 
have  Been,  hia  anrronndinga  were  aomewhat  ariatoeratic^ 
in  his  middle  life  hia  aaaodatea,  notably  Wordaworth, 
Southey,   and  Wilson,  were  all  Tories;   but  he  aeems 
never  to  have  held  the  extreme  and  narrow  viewa  of  that 
circle.     Though  a  flavour  of  high  breeding  runa  through 
his  writings,  he  haa  no  vulgar  aneera  at  the  vulgar.     Aa  he 
advanced  in  years  his  viewa    became  more  and  mora 
decidedl]^  liberal,  but  he  waa  alwajra  aa  far  removed  from 
Radicaliam  sa  from  Toryism,  and  may  be  deacribed  aa  a 
philosophical  politician,  ci^ble  of  classification  under  no 
definite  party  name  or  colour.     Of  political  economy  he 
had  been  an  early  and  eameat  atudent,  and  projected,  if  he 
did  not  BO  far  proceed  with,  an  elaborate  and  systematic 
treatise  on  the  science,  of  which  all  that  appears,  however, 
are  hia  fragmentary  Diaiogkei  on  the  system  of  Hicardo, 
which  John  Ramsay  H'Culloch  pronounces  "unequalled 
for  brevity,  pungency,  and  force."    Dut  political  and  eco- 
nomic problems  largely  exercised  hia  thoughts,  and  hia 
historiod  sketches  show  that  he  is   constantly  alive  to 
their  interpenetrating  influence.     The  some  may  be  said 
of  his  biographies,  notably  of  hia  remarkable  Bkctch  of 
Dr  Parr.     Neither  politics  nor  economics,  however,  exer- 
cised an  absorbing  influence  on  his  mind, — they  were 
simply  provinces  in  the  vast  domain  of  universal  specula- 
tion tJirough  which  he  ranged  "  with  unconfined  wings." 
How  wide  and  varied  was  the  region  he  traversed  a  glance 
at  the  titles  of  the  papers  which  make  up  his  collected— or 
more  properly  selected — works  (for  there  was  much  mfltlsr 
of  evanescent  interest  not  reprinted)  sufficiently  shows. 
He  waa  equally  at-  home  in  all  provincea,  though  never 
exerting  his  great  powers  bo  as  to  make  himself  paramount 
in  any.     Surprising  aa  his  literary  achievementa  are,  his 
capabiL'ties  were  Btill  greater ;  and  the  general  Burvey  leavea 
the  impression  of  regret  that,  doing  so  much  so  well,  he  did 
not  do  more,  or  did  not  less  better.     Some  things  in  hia 
own  line  he  haa  done  perfectly ;  he  haa  written  many  pagea 
of  magnificently  mixed  argument,  irony,  humour,  and  elo- 
quence, which,  for  sustained  brilliancy,  richness,  subtle  force, 
and  purity  of  style  and  effect  have  simply  no  parallels ;  and 
he  is  without  peer  the  prince  of  dreamers.   The  use  of  opium 
no  doubt  stimulated  thia  remarkable  faculty  of  reproducing 
in  skilfully  selected  phrase  the  grotesque  and  ahifting 
forms  of  that  "  doudland,  gorgeoua  land,"  which  opena  to 
the  sleep-dosed  eye;  but  the  faculty  itaelf  waa  a  speciality 
of  hia  constitution,  coloured  by  the  quality  of  his  genius^ 
and  enriched  byjthe  acquisitiona  of  his  intellect. 

To  the  appreciation  of  De  Quincey  the  reader  must  oring 
an  imu^native  faculty  aomewhat  akin  to  his  own — a  cer- 
tain general  culture,  and  large  knowledge  of  books,  and  men, 
and  things.  Otherwise  much  of  that  alight  and  delicate 
allusion  that  gives  point  and  colour  and  charm  to  hia 
writings  will  be  missed;  and  on  this  account  the  full 
eigoyment  and  comprehension  of  De  Quincey  must  alwaya 
remain  a  luxury  of  the  literary  and  intellectuoL  But  hia 
skill  in  narration,  hia  rare  pathoa,  his  wide  sympathies,  the 
pomp  of  his  dream-descriptions,  the  exquisite  playfulnoaa 
of  his  lighter  dissertations,  and  his  abounding  though  deli- 
cate and  subtle  humour,  commend  him  to  a  larger  clasa. 
Though  far  from  being  a  professedJiumourist — a  character 
he  would  have  shrunk  from — there  is  no  more  expert 
worker  in  a  sort  of  half-veiled  and  elaborate  humour  and 
irony  than  De  Quincey ;  but  he  employe  thoee  resources 
for  the  most  part  secondarily.  Only  in  one  instance  has 
he  given  himaelT  up  to  them  unreservedly  and  of  set  pur- 
pose, namely,  in  the  f amoua*  Euay  on  Murder  considered 
at  one  0/  the  Fine  Artt, — an  effort  which,  admired  and 
admirable  tJhough  it  be,  ia  also,  it  must  be  allowed,  aome- 
what strained*     He  was  a  bom  critic  and  droamer,  a 
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logunna  bj  mttinet  and  enlton,  a  ■tod^nt  \^  ehoiee,  • 
•uokr  b;  right  of  conqnaat  of  the  ttont  of  man;  Dund^ 
B  writer  ot  EngUih  of  Ihe  flnt  qoslity  by  dint  of  natiTs 
comnand  of  Imgnage  and  life-long  itndj  and  practice. 
'  nil  ttjle,  (oil  aad  flexible,  pure  and  poliehed,  ie  pecnliarl/ 
hii  ovn  ;  yet  it  ie  not  the  ityle  of  a  maaneriit, — its  charm 
ii,  so  to  speak,  lateot ;  the  form  iie*sr  obtrudes ;  the  lecret 
is  only  diicoTenble  bj  uulyiU  aad  study.  It  cotuists 
unply  in  the  reader's  aunraDce  oE  the  writer'a  com- 
[ileU  maatery  orer  all  the  infiaite  applicability  aod  re- 
ioiuces  of  the  English  language.  Hence  iuTolutions  and 
parentheaea,  "  cyde  on  epieyic,"  ctoItb  tbemulTes  into 
•  stately  cleanieas  and  WmDny;  and  ■ent«Dias  and 
p«ra£niph«,  loadsd  with  nggeetion,  roll  on  gmootbly  snd 
musically,  without  either  fatiguing  or  cloying — rather, 
indeed,  to  the  inrpriM  as  weU  as  delight  ot  the  reader  j 
for  De  Quincey  is  liways  ready  to  indulge  in  feats  of  style, 
witching  the  world  with  that  sort  of  noble  horsemanahip 
which  is  as  graoefol  as  it  is  daring. 

It  has  been  complained  that,  in  tpitt  of  the  sppaientlj 
fall  eonfldecces  of  the  Con/oincgu  and  AuttOegraphie 
Skiltha,  readetB  are  left  ia  compaiatiTe  ignorance,  bio- 
graphically  BpcKldng,  of  the  man  De  Qoincey.  Two  pas- 
sages in  his  Con/esninu  afford  sufficient  clnes  to  this 
mystery.  In  oue  he  describee  hinualf  "as  framed  for  lore 
and  all  gentle  affecCioos,"  and  in  inothei  confesses  to  the 
"besetting  infirmity"  of  being  "too  much  of  an  eud»- 
moniit."  "I  haDker,"  he  uyi,  "ten  much  after  a  state 
of  hippineu,  both  (or  myielf  and  othen ;  I  cannot  face 
misery,  xhether  my  oitd  or  not,  with  an  eye  of  suSicient 
Tirmness,  and  am  little  capable  of  sunnoanting  present 
pain  for  the  sake  of  any  reccaaioosry  beDeflE."  His  sensi- 
tire  dispQeition  dictated  the  ignoring  in  his  writings  of 
traits  merely  peixonsl  to  himself,  as  well  as  his  erer- 
reciunnt  resort  to  opium  as  a  doorway  of  escape  from 
prewnt  ill ;  and  prompted  those  habits  of  seclusion,  and 
that  apparently  capricious  abetractioc  of  himself  from 
the  society  not  only  of  his  friends,  but  of  bis  own  (smily, 
in  which  he  (rom  time  to  time  penisted.     Hb  con(esied  ' 


a  dwell  solitaiy  amid  a  mnlritode,  buried 
by  day  ID  the  cloisler-like  receuei  of  mighty  libraries,  and 
stealing  away  by  night  to  some  obscure  lodging.  Long 
indolgencB  in  leclnsion,  and  in  habits  of  study  the  most 
lawleu  pouible  in  respect  of  regular  boun  or  any  con- 
sideralioni  of  bealth  or  comfort, — the  habit  ot  working  as 
pleased  binuelf  without  regard  to  the  divisians  of  night 
or  day,  of  times  of  sleeping  or  waking,  even  of  the'slow 
procession  of  the  seasons,  hsd  latterly  to  diBincUned  bim 
to  the  restraints,  bowerer  slighl,  of  ordinary  social  intcr- 
eonras,  that  he  very  seldom  submitted  to  them.  On 
each  rare  occasions,  however,  as  he  did  appear,  per- 
haps at  soma  simple  meal  wilb  a  favoured  friend,  or  in 
later  Joan  in  his  own  email  but  reGned  domestic  circle, 
ho  was  the  most  cbanning  of  gneeta,  hoeta,  or  companiona. 
A  short  and  fragile,  but  well  proportioned  frame ;  a  ihapety 
and  compact  head  ;  a  face  beaming  with  intallectoal  light, 
with  rare,  almost  feminine  beauty  of  feature  and  complexion; 
a  fascinating  courtesy  of  manner ;  and  a  fulness,  iwif  tness, 
and  elegance  of  silTcry  ipeocb,— such  was  the  irresistible 
"  mortal  mixlura  of  earth's  mould  "  that  men  named  De 
Quincey.  Ue  poesossed  in  a  high  degree  what  the 
American  poet  LoweU  calls  "  the  grace  of  perFect  breedi.g, 
everywhere  persuasive,  and  nowben  emphatic  ;*  and  hu 
whole  aspect  and  manner  eisrciied  an  undeGn able  attraction 
over  cTcry  one,  gentle  or  simple,  who  came  within  its  ia- 
ftoince ;  for  ihy  as  he  was,  he  was  never  rudely  shy,  making 
(Odd  bis  boast  that  he  had  alweyi  made  il  his  "  pride  to  con- 
varM  tuniliarlyiwin'KKnKtco  with  all  human  beings— man, 


woman,   and   child 

orMtnre  atanding  in  an  eqnu  raUtioD  to  bigh  aad  low, 
to  edtical«d  and  nnedtkcated.  He  wonhl  eonnna  wi(k 
a  peasant  Ud  or  a  servuit  ^1  in  phrase  aa  chMoe,  ud 
sentencee  as  sweetly  turned,  as  if  his  intarlocotor  wan 
his  equal  both  in  poaition  and  intelUgenoe ;  yet  with* 
out  a  suspicion  of  pedantry,  and  with  Muji  oomplaM 
adaptation  ot  s^le  and  topic  that  hii  talk  cbarmed  the 
humblest  as  it  did  the  highest  that  listerked  to  it  His 
convaisotion  whs  not  a  monologue  ;  if  he  had  the  Ufgw 
share,  it  was  simply  becanie  bis  bearaa  were  onJy  too  gUd 
that  it  should  bo  so ;  ha  wontd  listen  with  aometluikg  Ukt 
deferanca  to  veij  ordinary  talk,  as  if  the  mera  net  at 
the  speaker  being  one  of  the  ssme  company  entitled  him  lo 
all  consideration  and  respect  The  nataral  bent  ot  his 
mind  and  disposition,  and  bis  life-long  devotion  to  Isttoi,  te 
say  nothing  of  bis  opium  eating,  rendered  him,  it  mnat  be 
allowed,  regardless  of  ordinary  obligations  in  life — domeitic 
and  pecuniary — tn  a  degree  that  would  have  been  not  only 
culpable,  bat  very  highly  ao,  in  any  Icaa  sbgolaily  con- 
stituled  tnind.  It  was  impossible  to  deal  with  or  jodga 
De  Quincey  by  ordinary  standards — not  even  his  publiahen 
did  so.  Much  no  doubt  was  forgiven  him,  bnt  all 
that  needed  forgiveness — and,  after  all,  his  sini  were  rather 
of  omission  than  commission,  trivial  rather  than  heinoo^ 
trying  tutber  than  deadlj — will  aoon  b«  cOver«d  by  tlia 
kindly  oblivioos  veil  of  lapeing  time,  while  bis  meriti  aa  a 
master  in  English  literature  will  remain  to  be  gralofnOy 
acknowledged.. 

A  collection  ol  De  QninctT'i  works  was  pobliihed  by  Junes  Ha(| 
■md  3on>,  Edinboisfa,  in  It  Tslnmes,  1 JH-ISW  ;  sad  the  mn» 
•dliioD  wu  rnjubliatisd  by  A  k  O.  Black,  Edinburgh,  with  illm- 
Ucni  and  sdditiou.  In  11  Tolnm*^  lMl-ia7I.  An  Amsiaa 
edition,  iuutd  by  licknor  k  Fields,  Boston,  IBGB-lgSI,  erUadi 
to  iQ  diiconoectad  TDlomca.  A  blogrmphy  In  two  Totnmrs,  tiT 
H.  A.  P^,  nmai  Dt  Quinay.  hi,  Uft  tmA  (KrMiv*.  bos  beea 
pnbliihtd  by  John  Hogg  end  Co.,  Londno,  1B77.  (J.  &,  7.) 

DERA  QHAZI  EHAN,  a  district  of  British  India,  in 
the  Den^it  divisioD  of  th*  lisutenant-govemorahip  of  the 
Punjab,  U  situated  between  28'  27'  0^  and  31'  J'  (T  M. 
Ut  and  69"  36'  30"  and  TO'  fiS'  SO'  E.  lou.  It  h 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  Deri  Ismiil  Ehin,  on  the  £  b  the 
Indus,  on  the  S.  by  Jacoblb4d  in  Sind,  and  OD  tha  W.  by 
the  SuUimin  range  of  hilla.  The  distriot  ia  a  long  narrow 
strip  of  country,  138  miles  in  length,'  sloping  gradnallj 
from  the  lulls  which  form  its  weatern  boundary  to  thia 
Kiver  Indus  on  the  east  Below  tb.  biils  tlie  coonlry  u 
high  and  arid,  generally  lerel,  but  sometimes  roUing  ia 
sandy  niidulatious,  and  much  intersected  by  hill  torrMiM, 
20i  in  number.  With  the  exception  of  two,  tbeae  ttna^ 
dry  np  after  the  rains,  and  their  inflnenos  ia  ocdy  felt  for  a 
few  tnilee  below  the  hijis.  The  aastent  poitioa  of  tha 
district  is  at  a  level  sufBdently  low  to  boiefit  '\ij  tha  floods 
of  the  Indna.  A  barren  tract  istervenM  lialauw  Iheee 
lunea,  and  ia  beyond  the  reach  of  the  hill  atnansi  «■  lb* 
one  biand  and  ot  the  Indus  on  the  other,  Altbooi^  litUa 
to  -great  eitremea  of  temperature,  aiid  to  a  thj  mui^ 
rainfall,  the  district  ia  not  nnhealthy.  nia  taiafaU  !■ 
1872-73  was  7*7  inohee;  the  mean  temperatun  79*  Fahb 
The  msiimDm  tempera turr  (111°)  occumd  in  Jnn^tha 
minimum  {10')  in  Deoamber.  The  prtneipol  agiicnltanl 
producta  are  wheat,  great  nullel,  jotr,  eottno,  lioa,  aad 
indigo.  The  poppy  |diuit  i*  also  rather  esteeBvalj  cnltt- 
vatsd  in  the  aonUi  of  the  distiieL  Ha  lata  ■■"[-"ttnl  food 
grains  are  barley,  spiked  millet  (M^^  and  pqlaeat  OB 
seeds  and  tubaoco   are  alao  grown   to   a  anall   eiloi) 

'  Til*  sres  of  tht  dlitrlet  Is  ritmad  st  tIM  sqan  wOm.  a 

ti  1S71-7S.    IV  eolUfstaa  sns  imsaata  (a  1«a  naa*  ^ta.  ■ 
1.0«t,S80ui»,iwUE7p«e«le(HHlolala»a.    (Mlbee 
■ns  tl7,eH  um,  or  Mil  per  aot,  an  Moled. 
,  ncHluludHltl«Dnto(lludlsttM*weiiBdadedtoim 
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tiltintionraaiiDlydependsiipoo  artiBdal  irrigation,  effected 

prindptUy  liy  oaniU  leading  from  the  lodns.    In  1 872-73 

tee  mn  15  main  canak,  drawing  their  sapply  direct 

from  the  Ladiia,  of  which  2  were  the  property  of  private  in- 

ndoili,  and  1 3  were  nnder  the  management  of  Qoyemment. 

Alum,  earth  salt,  and  roffgi  (an  impnre  carbonate  of  soda) 

an  nanofaetQied  in  aome  qoantitiea.     The  ezporta  ere 

■difo,  opinm,  aalt^  dates,  iHieat,  cotton,  barley,  millet,  ghi, 

aadliidea  Tbb  imports  are  angar,  f  mita  from  Oabnl,  gram, 

wooQen  coodi,  English  piece  goods  and  broad  doth,  metala, 

idk,  nd  apiees.    The  total  reyenne  of  the  district  in 

187S-7S,  eidnsiTe  of  local  funds  and  canal  collections, 

anoiintad  to  £45,161,  of  which  £35,588,  or  79  per  cent, 

WM  demed  from  the  land.    The  adminiatratiTe  staff  of 

ihe  dktrict  eonsists  ol  a  deputy  commisaioner,  with  two 

snitiDtsand  one  extra  asaistant,  four  tahafldAra,  each  with 

adepatjor  aaaiatant,  a  district  superintendent  of  police, 

asd  two  OTil  SQigeons.    The  police  force  numbered  733 

BBML    There  are  M  schoola,  maint>ained  or  aaaiated  by  the 

aiite,  and  182  indigenous  village  achools— total  167,  at- 

ttaded  b  1872-73  by  2907  pnpils.    Three  charitable  dis- 

pMirias  affocd  grataitous  medical  relial    The  principal 

town  of  the  district,  and  chief  seat  of  commerce,  is  DerA 

(ftia  KhiD,  dtoated  on  the  west  bank  of  thelndns,  80*  4' 

lit,  70'  ir  long.     Population  in  1868  :— Mahometans, 

10,699;  Hindus  8850;    Sikhs,  328 ;' Christians,  52; 

"othcn,"  19i— total,  20,123.    The  other  towns  contain- 

ligi  jM^polation  ezeeedinff  5000  soub  are  Jimpur,  popu- 

li^  7796 ;  Choti,  popu&Uon  7300  ;  IXtgil,  population 

^3 ;  acd  iU^luuQ,  pcmolation  5656.    B4ianpur>  although 

aoteontaiiiing  5000  inbabitanta,  is  important  as  a  canton- 

^^  a  regiment  of  cavalry  and  two  companies  of  infantry 

^fiog  itationed  ikera.    The  forcing  towns  are  all  muni- 

tipilitiei. 

Dm  eeBiu  of  1868  returned  tlie  popnktion  aa  follows : — 
Kthonetuia,  S6i,697;  Hindiu,  88,487  ;  Bikha,  1124;  "othon," 
^i  total  t08»840.  The  BelocMa,  who  are  lUhometaBa.  form 
2  br  the  moat  important  aection  of  the  population,  axui  number 
•^JM.  Tbe  J&ta,  who  are  alao  ICahometaiiB,  are  the  most  nnmer- 
tm,  mmbetixtf  182,610.  Among  the  Hindu  population,  the  Aroria 
fcnB  tiM  man  important  oaate,  88,024  in  number,  principally 
tndtni  or  tha  total  population,  184,789,  or  58  per  oent,  are 
ntaned  ai  agrionltntiftk 

DERA  ISMAIL  KHAN,  a  district  of  British  India  m 
tht  Deri^  division  of  the  lieatenaui^ovemorship  of  the 
PUuahk  ii  situated  between  30*'  35'  30^'  and  32*  33'  O''  N. 
la,  and  70*  15'  0*  and  72*  3'  20"  R  long.     It  ia  bounded 
CO  the  N.  by  the  district  of  Bannu,  on  the  E.  by  ShAhpur 
sad  Jhang,  ob  the  SL  by  Mnzaffargarh  and  Deri  Qh&zi 
Khdn,  and  OB  the  W.  1^  the  SnlAimAn  hills,  which  mark 
the  fifCDtier.    The  diatriot  is  divided  into  two  almost  equal 
portiona  by  the  Indua,  which  interaecta  it  from  north  to 
aoath,  and  is  the  only  river  of  any  importance.    To  the 
waat  of  the  Indua,  the  characteristica  of  the  country 
rMBble  those  of  DeriOhAsi  Khin.     To  the  east  of  the 
preaaat  bed  of  the  river  there  is  a  wide  tract  known  as  the 
Kaeki,  eocposed  to  river  action.    Beyond  this,  the  country 
riHS  abrapHy,  and  a  barren,  almost  deeert  plain  stretches 
SMtwaidSi  spaiaely  'cultivated,    and  inhabited  only   by 
■nwadift  tribea  of  herdsmen.    Tlie  area  of  the  district  is 
7096*56  square  niilee,  or  4,541,800  acres ;  the  cultivated 
■ea  asBonata  to  541,913  aeres,  of  which  428,604  acres  are 
oadar  irrigation,  and  113,809  unirrigated.    The  unculti- 
vated area,  which  ia  returned  at  3,999,887  acrea,  ia  aub- 
divided  aa  foUofWs : — grasing  lands,  364,864  acrea ;  culti- 
viUa,  bat  not  actually  under  cultivation,  1,329,796  acres ; 
aaeditivafak,  3,999,887  acrea.    The  diatrict  has  recently 
been  granted  a  regular  land  settlement  for  the  first  time. 
The  pedod  d  the  latest  summary  settlement  expired  in 
1866  IB  paH  of  the  district,  and  in  1871  In  the  remainder. 
Iks  principBl  agiioilkiial  producta  are  wheat,  barley,  grain, 


pease,  tobacco^  and  oil-seeds  for  the  q)ring  or  roiiharvesl; 
and  rice,  millets,  and  cotton  for  the  autumn  or  khart/  crept. 
There  are  no  manufactures  of  importance.  The  principal 
municipalitieB  and  trading  towns,  with  their  populations 
(1863),  are  as  follows :— Deri  IsmAU  Khin,  the  civil 
station  and  chief  town,  population  24,906 ;  Leid,  17,038 ; 
Kolichi,  9921 ;  Takhwiri,  6800;  Karor,5720;  Bhakkar, 
5554 ;  Panmala,  5502.  Other  minor  towns,  which  are  also 
municipalities,  are  Kot  Bultin,  Mankheri,  and  Tink.  Tha 
income  of  the  district  in  1872-73  (ezduaive  of  municipal 
taxation)  amounted  to  X50,918,  of  which  X39,784  was 
derived  from  the  land.  The  police  force  consisted  of  617 
men.  There  were  18  Government  or  aided  and  87  indi- 
genous Tillage  achook  in  1872-73,  attended  by  2190  pupila 
The  oenaua  of  1888  returned  the  population  aa  followa  :— 
Kahometana,  888,887 ;  Hinduai  48,756 ;  mkhM,  1587  ;  otheis 
6184  ;  total  894,864.  Of  the  Mahometan  population,  the  princi- 
pal claaaes  are  the  Beluohis,  84,708  in  number  ;  Pathana,  61,828 ; 
and  Sayyida,  8669.  The  Hindua  conaiat  almoet  entirely  of  Arorii^ 
42,087,  prineinally  traders  and  money  lenders.  Of  the  total  popu- 
lation, 187,096,  or  48  per  cent,  are  returned  aa  agricnitnriita. 

DEBAJAT,  a  diviaion  or  commiaaionerahip  of  Britiah 
India,  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  lieutenant-governor  of 
the  Pnigab,  comprising  the  frontier  districts  of  Deri  Qhisi 
Khin,  Deri  Ismiil  KhLn,  and  Bannu,  situated  between  28* 
27'  0*  and  33*  15'  30*  N  lat.  and  70**  15 "  0"  and  72**  3' 
20"  K  long.  The  division  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the 
district  of  Kohit»  en  the  £.  by  the^  districts  of  Bawal 
Pindi,  ShAhpur,  and  Jhang,  and  by  the  Kiver  Indus,  on 
the  S.  by  the  district  of  Jacobibid  in  Sind,  and  on  the 
W.  by  the  Waziri  and  Suliimin  hills,  beyond  Britiah 
territory.  The  two  northern  districts  of  tiie  division,  Bannu 
and  Deri  Ismiil  Khin,  are  intersected  by  the  Indas.  .  The 
Bannu  valley  is  drained  by  the  Kuram  and  Qambila  rivera. 
It  is  shut  in  on  the  N.  and  8.  by  hills,  and  ia  traveraed  fkom 
N.  to  S.  by  a  continuation  of  the  great  Punjab  aalt  ranga 
According  to  the  census  of  1868,  the  Dengit  division  com- 
prises an  area  of  14,432  square  miles,  with  a  population  of 
991,251  souls,  inhabiting  1695  viUagee,  classified  as  fol- 
lows:— ^Mahometans,  863,464,  or  87*  1  per  cent;  Hindus 
113,445,  or  11*5  pei  cent;  Christians,  341;  Sikhs,  3204, 
or  '3  per  cent;  and  "  others,**  10,797.  or  1*1  per  cent 

DERBEND,  or  Dkbbent,  a  town  of  Russia,  in  the 
government  of  Dagheetan,  on  the  western  shore  of  the 
Caspian,  about  170  miles  E.N.R  of  Tiflis,  in  42*  4'  N.  lat 
and  47*  53'  £1  long.  It  occupies  a  narrow  strip  of  land 
Ijring  between  the  sea  and  a  mountain  ridge  of  moderate 
devation,  which  is  crowned  by  the  citadel,  or  Narin  Kald ; 
and  on  all  sides  except  towards  the  east,  where  it  projects 
into  the  water,  it  is  auirounded  by  strong  walls  built  of 
porous  limestone.  Its  general  aspect  is  decidedly  Oriental, 
owing  to  the  flat  roofs  of  its  two«toried  houses.  Besides 
the  governor's  residence,  which  stands  in  the  neighbour* 
hood  of  the  citadel,  the  town  possesses  a  fine  Russian 
church,  3  Jewish  synagogues,  17  moeques  (including  one 
belonging  to  the  Sunna  sectX  3  bazaars,  and  a  number  of 
caravanserais.  The  upper  part  of  the  town  is  supplied 
with  water  from  a  reservoir  in  the  citadel,  fed  by  a  fountain 
in  the  mountain  behind ;  but  the  Dubar,  or  lower  town 
along  the  shore,  coomiunicates  by  an  aqueduct  with  the 
Rubas-Chai,  a  small  river  to  the  south.  The  environs  are 
occupied  by  vineyards,  gardens,  and  orchards,  in  whidi 
madder,  saffiron,  and  toba^,  as  well  as  figa,  peaches,  peany 
and  other  fruita  are  cultivated.  The  madder  is  a  valu- 
able export,  and  the  safifron  is  in  high  repute.  Earthen- 
ware, weapons,  and  silk  and  cotton  fabrics,  are  the  principal 
products  of  the  manufacturing  industry.  To  the  north  ol 
the  town  is  the  monument  of  the  Kirk  Lor,  or  Forty  Heroes 
of  Dagheetan,  whose  valour  is  commemorated  in  Arabic  in- 
acriptbns ;  and  to  the  souUi  lies  the  aeaward  extrendty  of 
the  great  Derbend  or  Oaucasian  wall,  otherwise  known  as 
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Bedd-Eikender,  or  Alenodtr^s  wall,  which,  wliile  ttiD  ^ 
Mitire,  had  a  height  of  39  feet  and  a  t.hicknw  of  abotxt  10, 
and  with  iti  iron  gataa  and  ntimercnu  watchtowen  formed 
a  valuable  defenoa  of  the  Pernian  firootier.  Derband  is  a 
^aoe  of  great  antiquity,  and  is  nsoally  identified  with 
Albana,  the  oi^pital  oi  the  ancient  Albaxua.  The  modem 
name^  which  is  the  Penian  word  for  a  gateway,  probably 
tame  into  nse  about  the  end  of  the  5th  or  the  begmning  ol 
the  6th  oeDt1lI3^  when  the  city  was  le^oanded  by  Kobod 
ci  theflaswmid  dynasty.  The  waDa  and  the  citadel  are 
Miered  to  belong  to  tJie  time  of  Kobod's  son,  Nnshirran 
Obosroes.  In  728  the  Arabs  entered  into  possession,  and 
sstaMiahed  a  khanate  in  the  city,  which  they  called  either 
Bab^-ikbwab,  "  the  principal  g^"  Bab^.Khadid,  "  the 
iron  gate,"  or  Seril-^-Dagab,  "  the  golden  throne.*  The 
celebrated  caliph,  l^uronn-al-Baahid,  lived  in  Derbend  st 
difforent  times,  and  bron^  it  in^o  great  rq;nite  as  a  seat 
d  arts  and  commerce.  In  1220  it  was  captured  by  the 
MopgoTians,  and  in  the  ooorse  of  the  soooeeding  centories 
it  frequently  changed  masters.  In  the  reign  of  Feodor 
iTanoTitchf  the  Fenian  QovBrnment  promised  to  make  it 
over  to  Bussia  in  reward  for  assistance  against  the  Turks, 
bat  the  surrender  was  never  completed.  In  1 722  Peter  the 
Gfeat  took  advantage  of  the  disturbances  in  Persia,  seised 
the  town,  estaUiah^  a  garrison,  and  intrusted  the  govern- 
ment to  Imam  Ruli-B^ ;  but  in  1733  the  supremacy  of 
the  Persian  Nadir  Shah  waa  again  i«cognised.  Ci^>tured 
in  1760  by  Put  Ali  Khan,  and  governed  after  his  dmth  by 
Ui  brother  Sheikh  Ali,  the  town  was  in  1796  besieged  by 
the  Russians  both  by  land  and  sea,  and  in  1813  foaoaUy 
moorporated  by  the  treaty  of  Gulietan  witili  the  Russian 
empire.  In  1831  it  was  vainly  attacked  by  Kaii<^ull. 
Ptonlation  in  1873,  15,739. 

DERBY,  Oomnr  or,  lies  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the 
eentre  of  Rndand,  being  about  equally  distant  from 
the  eastern  and  western  seas.  In  the  time  of  the  Britons 
it  waa  part  of  the  dirtrict  which  constituted  the  kingdom 
of  the  OoiitaBL  While  under  the  Roman  sway  it  formed 
a  nart  of  Britannia  Prima ;  and  under  the  Heptarchy  h 
beiooged  to  the  kingdom  oi  Biercis.  It  is  bounoed  on  the 
E.  by  Nottin^amsnire  and  a  pert  of  Leiosstesdiire,  on  the 
W.  by  StafForddiire  and  Cheahire  (from  which  it  ii  separ- 
ated by  the  rivers  Trent,  Dove,  Etherow,  and  Qoyi\  on  the 
K.  by  Yorkshire  and  a  part  of  C!heshire^  and  on  the  S.  by 
Leicestershire.  Its  greatest  length  from  S.E.  to  N.W.  is 
56  miles,  its  greatest  width  from  N.E.  to&W.  is  33  milv. 
It  oontains  an  area  of  656,243  statute  acres,  equal  to  about 
1025|  square  miles.  Its  population  in  1851  amounted  to 
296,084  penons,  in  1861  to  339,327,  and  in  1871  to 
379,394,  of  whom  190,657  were  males,  and  188,737 
tenalea.  From  the  b^giiming  of  the  century  down  to 
1871,  13  per  cent  was  the  mean  rate  of  increase  in  each 
Intermediate  period  of  ten  years ;  while  from  1861  to  1871 
the  total  increase  was  40,067,  or  at  the  rate  of  nearly  12 
per  oent  For  practical  purposes  the  population  may  be 
taken  at  400,000,  giving  an  average  of  0*60  persona  per 
acre,  or  1*64  acres  per  person.  Tlie  rental  of  the  oounty, 
•a  given  in  the  Ownen.of  Land  Return,  1873,  was 
iei,658,995. 

Derbvshire  is  divided  into  the  hundreds  of  Hi^  Peak, 
Soarsdale,  Appletree,  Repton  and  Oreeley,  Morleston 
and  Litohurcfa,  and  the'  wapentake  <rf  ^Wirinworth.  It 
eoosists  of  331  parishea,  townships,*  and  parte  of  parishes. 
It  has  a  court  of  quarter  sessions,  snd  is  incladei  as  sn 
archdeaconry  in  the  diocese  of  Lichfield.  For  electoral 
porpoeea  the  counW  has  been  formed  into  the  3  divisions 
of  east,  north,  and  south,  each  returning  2  memben  to 
Puiiament,  and  thus,  with  the  2  members  from  the 
boiou^  of  Derb^,  is  represented  by  a  total  of  8  membem 

Tike  geographical  or  physical  aspect  of  Dert^ydiire  is 


very  diversified.  The  southstn  jwrt  presents  little  thai  it 
picturesque,  or  in  any  way  striking,  being  for  the  meal 
part  a  level  surface^  with  occasional  aUght  undulatinmu 
In  its  northern  portions,  however,  particularly  in  the  bold 
and  mountainous  regions  of  the  High  Peak,  there  are  im* 
poaing  combinations  of  those  featurea  which  go  to  consti' 
tute  impressive  and  romantic  soenery.  In  the  more  hiUv 
distxicts,  some  of  the  valleys  and  dides  are  very  beautiful, 
notably  the  valleya  of  Oastleton  and  Glossop,  Dovedale^ 
HiUeridale,  and  the  dale  of  Matlock.  Derbyshire  ia  on 
the  whole  a  well-wooded  oounty,  and  in  the  spacious  parka 
surrounding  the  numerous  mansions  of  noblemen  and  oihen 
which  it  contains,  may  be  seen  many  fine  oaks  of  noble 
appAiranoe^  those  at  Eedleston,  the  seat  of  Lord  Scaia- 
dale,  three  milea  from  Derby,  b«ing  considered  among  the 
largest  and  oideet  in  the  kingdom. 

The  c^-'mate,  sa  might  be  expected  from  the  diversified 
ooofignration  of  the  land,  varies  very  considerably  in 
different  parts.  From  the  elevation  which  it  attains  in 
its  northern  division  the  county  is  colder  and  is  moro 
frequently  visited  with  rain  than  other  midland  oountiea. 
In  summer  cold  and  thick  fogs  are  often  seen  hanging 
over  the  rivers,  and  *»lmging  totiie  bwer  parts  of  the  hills, 
and  hoar-froats  are  by  no  means  nnknown  even  in  June 
and  July.  Owing  to  the  great  elevation  some  kinds  of 
grain  will  not  grow  at  all  in  many  of  the  northern  part^ 
while  that  which  ia  sown  in  the  more  sheltered  upoU  is 
exceptionally  late  in  coming  to  maturity.  The  winten 
there  are  generally  severe,  and  the  laiiiiEall  heavy.  At 
Belper,  in  1876,  there  were  36*01  mohee  of  rain  during 
the  year,  while  the  average  for  the  five  years  waa  32*09 
inchea  per  annum. 

The  elevation  of  the  land  proeeedi  gradually  from  south 
to  north,  the  greatest  altitudea  beiDg  attained  in  tho  north 
division  of  the  oounty,  which  is  of  a  distinctly  mountainous 
character.  The  mountaixia  (or  the  plateau)  of  North 
Derbyahire  may  be  said  to  form  the  oentrsl  watershed  ol 
Ttn^lifA^  containing  the  souroe  of  many  large  rivers — as 
the  Don,  the  Trent,  and  the  Mersej.  The  highest  altitudea 
are  Kinder  Scout  (1981  feet),  the  Ptek  (1880),  and,  on  the 
borders  of  Cheshire  and  Btaffordahire,  Axe  Edge  (1751X 

From  Axe  Edge  the  streams  of  the  county  radiateL  Those 
of  the  north-west  belong  to  the  Mersey,  and  those  of  the 
northresst  to  the  Don,  but  all  the  others  to  the  Tren» 
which,  like  the  Don,  falls  into  the  Humber.  The  principal 
river  is  the  Trent,  which,  rising  hi  the  Staffordahire  moor 
landa,  doee  not  intersect  this  oounty,  but  forms  its  south- 
west boundary  for  some  distsnce,  separating  Derbyshire 
from  Staffordshire  on  the  south.  After  the  Trent  the  iftost 
important  river  is  the  Derwent,  one  ol  its  tributaries,  which, 
taking  ita  rise  in  the  lofty  ridges  of  High  Peak,  tows 
southward  throng  a  sooeeasioii  of  striking  and  beaotifal 
scenery,  receiving  a  number  of  minor  streams  in  its  ooursa 
The  other  principal  riven  are  the  following.  The  Dene 
risea  at  the  junction  of  the  three  oountieB,  Yorkshire^ 
Cheshire^  and  Derbyafafau  The  Gkyyt  has  ita  souroe  a 
venr  litlie  further  north,  at  the  base  of  the  same  hfll, 
and,  tiJdng  a  N.N.E.  directioo,  dividea  Derbyahiie 
and  Ohsahire,  and  falls  into  the  Mereey,  The  Dove 
rises  on  the  southern  slope,  and  flows  on  ss  the  boundary 
stream  between  Derbyshire  and  Staffordshire  for  about  45 
milea.  It  receivea  several  feeders,  and  falls  into  the  Trent 
at  Bepton.  The  Erewaah  is  the  boundary  between  Notti 
and  Derbyshire.  The  Bother  risee  about  Baalow,  and  flows 
north-east  into  Yorkshire.  A  little  more  to  the  west  ars 
the  Sheaf,  Wallin,  Poulter,  and  Byton,  which  flow  into  the 
Don  at  Sheffield. 

CanaU, — There  are  numerous  oanali  intersecting  this 
county  in  various  directiona  Hie  Trent  and  Mersey  oi 
Orand  Trunk  canal,  communicating  between  Liverpool  aB# 
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LoodoD,  and  also  with  Bristiil  and  HoU,  was  b^gon  in 
1776  by  tho  celebrated  Brindley,  ft  nfttive  of  the  oonnty, 
tod  completed  under  Smeaton  and  Rennie.  It  paaaes 
through  Derfoyehire  from  Barton,  following  tiie  conne  of 
the  Trent  The  Cheeterfleld  canal  was  began  in  1771  by 
Brindley,  and  completed  by  his  broSierin-law,  Mr 
Heoshall,in'1776.  It  enters  the  county  at  KiUamarsh, 
RTid  termiDstes  at  Oheat«rfield.  There  are  also  the 
Liogley  Bridge  or  Erewash  canaL  the  Peak  Forest  canal, 
the  Aflhton-nnder-line,  the  Cromford,  the  Ashby-de-la> 
Zoneh,  the  Deiby,  and  the  Natbrook  canals. 

Nowhere  have  nilways  received  a  more  complete  develop- 
ment than  in  this  connWf  and  nowhere  are  their  benefidal 
effects  more  apparent  For  this  the  system  of  the  Midland 
Company  most  daim  the  chief  credit.  The  roads  in 
Derbyshire  are  numeroos,  and  generally  in  good  condition. 
The  great  road  from  London  to  Manchester  crosses  the 
Trent  near  Bhardlow,  and  panes  through  Deiby  and 
Aihboume  into  Staffordshiia 

Geoloffy^  IfineraU,  dte.— rWitb  the  ezoeption  of  drift 

grarel,  aiid  some  aUuTial  deponts,   the  rocks  of  this 

eoonty  belong  to  the  Psbeozoie  nod  Mesosoie  periods. 

The  mountain  limestone  underlies  all  the  other  tooeb^  and 

in  the  Peak  districc  risee  to  a  great  dcTation.    It  is  in 

this  forai&tion  that  the  well-known  caves  ol  Derbyshire 

occur.    The  calcarenos  rocks  are  confined  to  the  western 

>ide  of  the  county, — ^Tissiugton  being   the    southern, 

OutletoD  the    northern,  Axe    Edge  Sie  western,  and 

Matlock  the  eastern  eztremitiea.    There  is  also  an  ontennp 

at  Crieh.    The  intmsiTe  beds  of  toadstone  (some  of  whicn 

ittain  a  thickness  of  200  feet)  and  Tolcanie  mud  mark 

great  aobmarine  eruptions  when  this  ancient  bva  was 

•pnid  over  the  sea-bottom.    It  is  eitimated  that  upwards 

c^  half  •  million  tons  are  worked  yearly.    The  maibles  are 

nomeroos  and  Talnable  for  oniamental  puiposes.     Deiby- 

•hire  also  contains  several*  metallio  ores — ^rix.,  galena, 

barytee,  zinc,  calamine,  fluor  spar,  and  daterite.    Galena 

(sulphide  of  lead)  is  obtained  rather  eoctensiTely,  some  mines 

Dear  Oastleton  haTing  been  worked  by  the  Bomana.    In 

1874  the  quanti^  raiaed  was  4301  tons,  from  whidi  wew 

eztzicted  800  ounces  of  silver.    In  connection  witli  galraa 

xiae  is  foand,  of  which  4060  tons  were  raiaed  in  1876 ; 

of  calamioe  (carbonate  of  xino)  80  tons.    Bajytea  is  used 

as  aor  inferior  white  pahit»  and  also  for  ornamental  purposes 

The  total  output  for  1876  was  2700  tona.    Blue  John  ia  a 

lomewhat  rare  floor  spar,  impregnated  wi A  oxide  of  man- 

ganeeo.    It  is  one  of  the  most  ornamental  miDflnUi  of  the 

eoonty,  and  is  much  used  in  the  manufaetuie  of  taasa% 

brooches,  <kc    In  one  or  two  plaoss  a  thin  aeam  of  coal  ia 

foand  in  the  mountain  limestonei    Copper  was  once  worked 

in  this  formation  at  Eoton,  on  the  bolder  of  the  county, 

bat  it  Las  never  been  abundant    TVaoee  of  gold  have  also 

been  found  in  toadstone     Cfhert  is  got  nearBakewdl,  and 

is  used  for  the  manu&cture  of  porcelain.    The  moat 

remarkable  and  rare  mineral  ia  elatente,  or  elastic  bitumen, 

found  at  Windy  Knoll,  near  Oastleton.    It  ia  found  only 

si  ftro  other  plae«H-at  Montrelaix  in  France,  and  in  Oon- 

necticnt,  United  States^     The  fauna  of  this  formation 

may  be  briefly  tabulated  as  follows,  fnmi  Etheridge's  list — 

Ooelenterata,  54  spedes  ;  Echinodermata,  27  ;  Omstaceay 

15 ;  Brtchiopoda,  96  ;    LamellibranfhiatarMonomyriata, 

29;  Gasteropoda,  05 ;  Oephalopida,  81 ;  Fisoe0, 12.    The 

■ufioe  soils  of  the  mountain  limestone  are  very  unpiodno- 

tire,  and,  as  a  rule,  can  only  be  used  for  grasing.    The 

Tondale  rocks  make  a  narrow  margin  round  the  above 

fonaation,  forming  also  the  range  of  hilla  between  Hope  and 

Edsle  valleys,  and*  eztonds  to  the  north  of  the  Peak, 

attaining  a  thickness  of  500  foot    As  ia  usual  with  this 

leek,  frequent  landaUpa  take  place,  notably  at  Alport  Tower, 

IXive  Holes,  and  tt  the  ■outhem  flank  of  Mam-Tor,  the 


latter  having  carried  with  it  part  of  the  old  Bonian  camp, 
iso,  ^  The  Millstone  Qritispan  of  a  ]ai|;e  formation  sketch- 
ing into  acyacent  counties.  It  is  a  long^  narrow  outcrop, 
running  from  north  to  south  on  the  whole  western  side  of 
the  Goal  Measures  from  Stanedge  Pole  to  Little  Eaton. 
Iliere  is  also  an  outcrop,  200  feet  thick,  south  of  the  Trentw 
The  high  table-hmd  of  the  Peak  is  of  tihis  formation.  It  ^ 
a  valuable  buildiug-etone,  and  as  such  it  ib  extensively 
usod,  as  well  as  for  millstones,  from  which  it  derives  its 
name.  The  Goal  Measures  are  tiie  sonthem  continuation 
of  the  great  Yorkshire  coal-field.  They  occupy  the  larger 
portion  of  the  eastern  side  of  the  county  £pun  a  few  mues 
south  of  Sheffield  to  near  Balborough  ^dl,  where  they  dis- 
appear under  the  PermiaiL  The  coal-field  (which  extends 
into  Notts)  covers  an  area  of  about  700  souare  miles,  230 
of  whidi  are  in  this  county.  At  Shireos^  ^e  top  hard 
coal  Is  worked,  at  a  depth  of  510  yards,  the  overlying 
Permian  rock  being  only  200  feet  thick.  The.prindpu 
coals  worked  are  tim  deep  soft  and  deep  hard,  both  import- 
ant. Still  more  so  is  the  clod,  or  black  shale;  but  tiie  bttt 
of  all  is  the  Kilboume,  near  Belper,  which  is  equal  to  (ho 
best  Newcastle.  Upwards  of  10,000  people  are  empk)yed 
in  the  Derbyshire  coal-fields,  whidi  produce  armually  moro 
than  7,000,000  tons.  The  ironstones  associated  with  this 
eoal-fidd  tre  very  valuably  yidding  upwards  of  130,000 
tons  annually.  The  Fennian  is'repreaented  in  the  north- 
east by  a  narrow  atrip  of  Magnesian  Limestone,  which  is 
said  to  be  one  of  the  beet  building  stones  in  the  kingdom. 
The  surface  soils  of  this  formation  are  nrobably  the  most 
fertile  in  tiie  county,  its  barley  or  malt  having  become 
famous.  A  narrow  strip  of  the  Bunter  stretches  just  on 
the  edge  of  the  Yoreflsle,  from  Ashbourne  to  Quamdony 
and  patches  occur  to  the  north  of  Breadsa^  at  Sandiacre, 
and  m  the  neighbourhood  of  Bepton.  Hie  Keuper  Red 
Marl  and  Sandi^ne  occupy  ^e  la^^  part  of  South  Derby- 
shire, the  most  ndrtherly  point  being  near  Ashbourne. 
The  sandstones  are  extensively  used  for  buildingpurposea. 
An  important  bed  of  gypeum  is  worked  at  Ohellaston, 
which  is  burnt  and  pcdvniaed  for  making  plaster  of  Paris, — 
the  vrhite  variety  oeing  made  into  ^imney  ornaments, 
statuettes,  Ac  The  DrSt  Qravel  is  confined  almost  to  tho 
south  and  east  of  the  county.  Near  Derby  it  is  very 
abundant.  Much  hg^t  has  been  thrown  upon  the 
fauna  of  the  Pleistocene  period  by  the  reeearchea  of  Mr 
PMmlngton  at  OasUeton,  and  Messrs  Mills  and  Heath  at 
OressweD.  The  more  rare  and  important  '^finda"  are  tho 
mammoih,  wooXtj  rhinoceros^  Irish  elk,  reindeer,  cave  bear, 
wol^BritiBh  lion,  byaana,  glutton,  Arctic  foo^  rnachairo- 
dtts  (f),  d(c,  and  alarge  Section  oi  paUeolithio  imple- 
ments. I^  bogs  are  spread  over  all  the  moorianddlstncts 
ol  the  Toredale  and  MifistMie  Grit 

Agrieuiture.'^la  the  valley  of  the  IVent  a  large  surfiace 
is  laid  down  in  permanent  grass,  being  devoted  to  cattle- 
feeding  and  dairy  purposes,  while  heavy  crops  of  whea^ 
tumipe,d(c,  are  grown  motiher  parts  of  the  diflirici  Dairy 
terms  are  numerous;  snd  Derbyriiire  cheese,  which  holds 
a  hi|^  reputation,  ia  annually  sent  to  the  metropolis,  or  to 
the  seimorts  for  exportation.  C!heese  fairs  or  markets 
are  hela  in  various  parts  of  the  county,  ss  st  Derbr, 
Burton-on-Trent,  Ashbourne,  Uttoxeter,  snd  Lou^^bborou^ 
Bariey  is  much  cultivated,  especially  about  Bepton  and 
Gred^,  and  also  in  the  east  of  the  county,  the  inducement 
being  great  from  the  pnnSmity  of  Burton,  the  great  seai 
of  the  brewing  industry.  In  the  upland  districts,  where 
the  soil  is  poor  snd  the  olimste  harsh  and  unfriendly, 
agricultural  industry  is  much  less  important  and  profiiablsi 
It  is  chiefiy  devoted  to  the  feeding  of  sheep.  ThefoUowing 
figures,  taken  from  tiie  Agricultural  Retuma  for  1873  and 
1876,  shows  the  dirtribution  of  the  agricultural  acreage  of 
the  county,  and  the  numbers  of  live  stock,  in  those  y( 


Ico 


In  IBTS  wheat  and  rota  cooaUtatad  eub  ODfrtbird  oF  tbe 
ooiD  crops,  md  bu1«;  a  fourth ;  tnnupi  lonaed  one-lulf 
ot  the  grtta  crop*. 
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A  mariced  fwtuis  ot  th*  opluid  dintricts  U  the  tota] 
ufauDco  of  liedgM,  aod-tha  BabatitutioD  of  limwtons  nlli, 
iiM  logather  H-ithcml  aaj  marttf  or  camsnt.  The  coantj 
i)o>aevaa  a  BourUhiiv  agricaltinJ  aocietf ,  which  hoLda  a 
bhow  of  cattls  and'otEar  lire  atock  aminall}'. 

In  raipeot  of  th«  Dwnanhip  of  tba  land,  Derbjahiis  in 
I S73  wt«  dindsd  tmoDg  1 9,S66  aeparato  proprietora,  whose 
gtoM  Mtim^ed  mqUI  amoonted  to  jGl,Tfll,S89.  The 
ateraga  aiM  of  each  boldiDg  in  that  fear  ww  31  acne, 
while  that  at  all  England  wa*  34  acrsi ;  and  tbe  average 
Talne  p«i  acre  wai  ^£2,  16a  lOd.,  that  bf  all  England 
being  £3,  0%.  id-  Then  wen  13,871  ownen  holding  leaa 
than  oos  ten  of  land,  aqnal  to  6S  per  cent,  of  the  total 
Dnmbei  of  piopnetoi>>  or  about  6  per  cenL  fewer  than  the 
•irerage  ot  anuul  ownen  in  all  En^uid.  Eight  proprieton 
bald  moit  than  6000  acres  each,  rii. — doke  of  Beronahire 
{Cbatswortb),  83,BS9  acrea ;  doke  of  BntUnd  (Haddan 
Hall),  3S,9TS  ;  Sit  J.  H.  Crewe,  Bart.  (Oalks  Abbey), 
12,023;  Lord8nt*daU(EedtesV>n),  916Si  Lord  Eoward 

iOloMOii  Hall),  9108;  doke  of  PortUnd,  TTiO;  T.  W. 
!Tana(AJtestr«e),  6799;  Lord  Tenion(SndbDt7HBJl)  61E1. 
Ma»^fiielMr<t.~-Thfe  are  buth  namirons  aod  important, 
pmbraoing  ailk*,  ootton  hosiery,  iron,  woollen  Biaonfacnrea, 
lace,  elaatio  neb,  ^nd  brewing,  for  which  see  Bitstoh. 
Foe  many  of  Uieae  this  coud^  ha*  long  b«en  famona, 
eipacially  silk,  which  i*  carried  on  to  a  ui^^  extent  in 
rerby,  as  Well  as  in  Helper  and  DnSeld,  where  the  first  ailk 
mill  in  England  was  sat  tip  by  >  mechaiuc,  John  Lmnlx^ 
who  introduced  it  from  Italy.  Cotton  wasalao  atone  time 
an  important  indnatcy,  but  has  io  great  meaanre  ftmei 
into  tbe  county  of  lAncaebin.  It  wa*  introdaeed  Mre  by 
Ibe  celebrated  Sir  Kohard  AAwrigbt  in  1771.  Hoaiery 
also  was  ranch  in  Togne,  and  obtained  gnat  celebrity  from 
theioTention  of  llr  Stmt^  by  which  "  ribbed "  stockinga 
could  be  made — the  Derby  "rib"  banng  been  losg  the 
familiar  deeignatioD  of  tbe  article  prodnced  by  Strut^s  a- 
veulion.  1%ere  are  tnuneron*  iron  foondrie*,  mantiin* 
and  iroD-btidga  works,  &c,  in  Derbyahiris  tboae  in 
the  oonnty  -town  alone  employing  •  great  many  hands. 
Silk-throwing  is  a  principal  industry  of  Derby,  which  in 
ordinary  timee  girea  employment  to  3000  or  40OO  peraoni, 
cbieSy  femalea.  Elastic  web  weaving  by  power  loom*  is 
canied  on  to  a  great  extent,  and  Jia  mamifactore  of  lace 
and  net  cortaini,  gimp  trimmings,  braids,  and  oord*.  In 
the  cooDty  town  and  neighbourhood  are  aereral  important 
cbenioaj  and  oolonr-work* ;  and  in  Tcrions  [«rta  of  the 
coonty,  as  at  Belper,  Cromford,  Hatlock,  Tntbtuy,  kc,  an 
«BteD*iT«  eotbcti^injung  millt^  a*  wall  *a  boaieiy  and  tape 
maonhctotiea. 

Sedfiadteai  BaSdmg*. — Deibydiin  is  diitiaguisiied 
for  nnmerootoldaadintaeatingcharchea.  Tlie  prevailing 
•tyla  ot  the  ohnrohea  ia  the  Kocmuk,  and  next  to  Aat  the 
Early  Engliah,  the  style  which  immediately  ancceeded  ib 
Steetly  Chapelry,  naar  Whitwell,  on  tlie  east  side  of  tbe 
county,  ia  Korman  ;  and  of  thia  obnrch  Mr  C.  Cox,  in 
his  work  on  Derbyshire  chnichea,  says  that  it  in  "  the  moat 
oocnplete  and  beaotifa]  specimen  at  Norman  work,  on  a 
amall  scale,  that  can  be  met  with  anywhere  in  this  oonntry 
cr  in  Nonnandy."  It  wu  probacy  boiU  dnring  the  nien 
•(ewphan,)>U-U. 


Tbe  ataJifuitia  of  Derbyahire  are  o: 
One  of  the  more  noteworthy  is  a  caaseway,  or  Roman 
p«Ted  road,  called  Bathgate^  rnnning  •eYao  nib*  fron 
Buston  to  a  amall  Tiilage  called  Brongh,  vhidi  nad 
from  its  name  aeems  to  indicate  that  the  Bnxtoa  watan 
were  known  to  the  andente.  Boddog^tones  exist  aaar 
Kowtar  and  at  other  placae ',  Droidical  nmaina,  in  the  fata 
ot  a  Dniidical  temple,  on  Stanton  tnooi,  with  a  large 
number  of  associated  objects  which  seem  to  justify  tbe 
assamption  that  it  has  been  inhabited  by  Draida.  Ou 
Hartle  moor,  at  Arbelow,  is  another  Dmidical  temple,  with 
its  barrows  and  tumuli;  there  an  others  on  the  moor  Bear 
Eyam,  and  near  Edale.  Barrows  are  found  at  Arbelow, 
Brasaington,  tfa  the  moor  near  Eyam,  and  at  Titaliigton. 
At  Taddiogton  ii  one  of  the  moat  perfect  example*  now 
Bxiitiug.  Baman  station*  era  to  be  found  iwar  Bnztoo,  at 
Little  Chester  (which  ia  tbe  old  Boman  town  i)«)tinKit)),  and 
at  Uam-Tor,  near  Oastlet<m,  where  there  ia  also  an  encamp- 
ment At  Beptou,  in  6S0,  "there  «•*  a  noble  monas- 
tery of  religious,  of  both  sexea,  tmder  an  abbea^  aftai 
the  old  Saxon  fashion,  wherein  seTeral  of  tbe  royal  lia* 
were  buried. "  This  was  afterwarda  deetn^ed  by.tbe  Daiua, 
when  Maud,  widow  of  Bsnnlph,  aecond  eari  (rf  Cheater, 
built  a  prioiy  for  Black  Canotu  in  1172.  Here  the  Meraan 
kine*  who  reaided  at  Tsmworth  were  buried.  At 
Melbonme  is  a  castle  wUcb  was  a  royal  dame«ie  at  the 
Conquest,  and  where  John,  duke  of  Bonrbon,  taken  at  the 
buttle  of  Agincourt,  whs  kept  nine  yean  in  the  ouatody  of 
Nicholas  Montgomery  the  younger. 

DnxBT,  the  county  town  of  Derbyshire,  is  a  oorpofata 
and  borough  town,  sending  two  npreeentative*  to  Farlia- 
ment,  and  conaiating  at  five  parisbca.  It  is  aituated  chiefly 
on  tbe  western  bank  of  the  river  Dowenl^  upoa-gronnd  of 
varying  heights,  and  is  sorroonded  with  gentle  Kminmr—, 
from  which  flow  tbe  Harkeaton  and  other  bro(^  It 
occupies  a  position  almoat  i 
137  mile*  N.W.  of  London. 
Derby  poasesMa  several  large 
public  buildings,  including 
the  town  hall,  a  apaciona 
range  of  bnildinga  recently 
erected  for  the  po*tal  and 
telegraph  deparboents  and  ' 
the  inland  revenue  offloea, 
the  county  gaol,  a  new  ma- 
sonic h'lii  AU  Sunta  Church, 
tbatowai  ot  which  (171  feet 
high)  is  couiidered  one  of  the 
finest  in  tbemidlandconntie*,  S«]  ud  Amu  ol  D1CI17. 

and  a  Boman  Catholie  church  (cna  of  the  b^t  exampla 
ot  Fogin).  Tbe  D««^  grammar  schotd,  an  ancient  founda- 
tion which  ocoupiaa  St  Hden'a  Hooa*  (once  the  town 
residence  of  the  Stmtt  family),  baa  lately  bad  olan^nxviN 
added  to  it,  ereoted  by  pnhUo  aufaaoiuitioa  as  a  memonal 
of  tba  visit  of  the  Prince  and  Prinoeia  of  Wale& 
lien  are  floorisbing  achoolt  of  art  and  iciance,  a  laiwe 
and  otHnmodious  infirmary  for  town  and  county,*  aa 
arboretum  of  17  acrea,  given  to  the  town  in  1810  by 
the  late  Joseph  Etrott,  Esq.,  a  market  square,  a  niarkM 
hall,  and  water-worki  erected  at  a  cost  ot  jElO.OOO; 
and  aiDce  greatly  extended.     A  ncreation   gtonnd,   fret 

C'llio  swimming  baths,  a  free  bbniy,  and  museum 
Iding*  have  dl  been  preeenled  to  the  town  by  Mt 
U.  T.  Baas.  Since  about  18S0  Dcri^  baa  been  great)| 
improved  eud  extended,  oirii^  diie^  to  lbs  impol**  givM 
by  the  establishment  of  tbe  head  oOca*  and  priMapd 
worksbon* ot  the  Midland  j  way  Cns^aDj, atid  wfflbe 
still  fnrtheT  improved  by  ths  vOMtraetiaB  bow  is  l*uu*W 
of  a  branch  of  the  Great  Nettban  Baitwaj,  «hick  b^h 
throo^  tbe  town  orar  a  ki«  Hri«  of  aidm. 


"Dtilif  1i»»  te*r  loBg  edebraleS  lor  ilaporceloin,  wTiicTi 
Hnlled  that  of  Soionjr  and  Franca.  Tlis  mBnufactiira 
Ml  intniiltietd  in  lh.e  year  1760,  tmii  ftltbough  for  a  timo 
putiillj  sbstidoD»d,  it  has  be«Q  so  far  TCTived,  and  ia  Btill 
tcDtiiiDed.  Tliere  sre  also  epar  norks  vljere  tlie  Suor 
^•r,  or  blue  jobn,  is  wrojight  into  a  variety  of  useful 
Ud  <piinumtal  artidei.  The  manafaotDre  of  eitk,  hosiery, 
k^ud  cotton  lomerl;  emplojed  a  large  portion  of  the 
(opslitiQii,  «nd  thers  are  Mill  nomerons  aitk  mtlla  anit 
dutic  veb  woika,  Ac  The  iron  manutacture  ia  also  of 
ptat  importance ;  among  the  largor  eatablishments  toaj  ba 
MUiiiii«dtb3BritiiDQiaWork9,whiebfanuabed  tlieioof  of 
ttegmt  Agricultiinil  Hail,  London. 

The  unitary  condition  of  the  town  ia  mnch  impToved 
mux  tha  formation  of  a  local  board,  and  the  rata  (h  mor 
tilit;  ii  low.  Among  be-jevoieat  inatitutioni  nu;  be 
wnlioaM  a  tagged  achool,  and  a  ntirGe&'  *'  home."  The 
nolation  o(  the  municipal  barongh,  wLicli  occDpi«s  an 
macFf  ITDS  aero,  nnnboted  10,309  ptraoos  ia  IBbl, 
UDSl  ia  1861,  and  f  9,810  in  1871.  Tbe  parliamentary 
toongh,  whicb  in  ISCT  nas  axLended  ao  aa  to  inclada  th" 
tonuipe  dI  Litchnreh  and  Ltttja  Chester,  and  covers  an 
im  ot  JS99  aorea,  had  a  popnlatioii  in  1871  of  61  381— 
liMi  tnalos  and  31,(99  fomalea. 


tha  PretMider  in  hk  tnarch  ton'orda  London  in  174B ;  ha 
lodged  in  Exeter  HooBe,  Foil  StrMt,  (md  bald  there  a 
council  of  war,  which  reanlted  in  the  abandouiseiit  of  hit 
project 

fits.  Id  1*<  year  MBCdxal,  br  V.  Hntton,  8n^  Lond.  I7B1 ; 
,Rpiint(d  wlUi  additiau,  I8I7).  OoUectiimo/  rivmrtili  Ittuilm- 
lid  qftit  Hittary  mi  AtUimMM  ef  Dtrif,  %  Robot  BitDpwn,  S 
roU.Derbj,  182S.  Nne lluloriad UTid S^eriftUu  VUte  o/Htri^ 
'in,  by  Esr.  D.  P.  DiTiai.  Bto,  Bulptr,  1811,     FHie  qfOuPn- 


c,  by  Juna  FilUngtaD,  9  toU  Stc^ 
annio,  1^  Daniel  ana  Buoiul  Lyiona, 
jmi;  1317,    BiMerg  and  ijavdat  if 


in  a!  Soby. 


Dnby  Ia  •  town  at  great  antiquity,  but  its  oiviii  i&  aii 

howu  During  the  Heptarchy  it  wai  called  Northwuitlus 
•ih]  IH  present  name  Derby,  or  D; iiraby,  is  duo  to  tli« 
Kacsi:  Conatitutod  in  the  ninth  century  Iba  chief  towu  >[ 
tt»  wunty  by  King  Segurd,  Derby  was  incorporated  b> 
Hemj  I  Ita  charter  waa  aurrendered  to  Charles  U.  ia 
I£fiO,aadane«  ODe-wsa  granted  in  1683,  by  which  the 
CDtmusent  ol  the  botoBgh  waa  veated  in  a  mayor,  9  aldnr^ 
■•n,  14  brethren,  and  14  capital  borgeaaea.     In  1836  the 


DERBY,' EcviBD-QBorFXET  Bwth  Btinlbv,  rors- 
LCRTH  F'TTi  Or,  Baron  Stanley  of  BiclceritaCh,  and  a 
baronet  (1799-1809),  horn  at  Knowaley  in  I^neaabire,  on 
the  29th  March  1799,  was  the  eldest  aon  of  Lord  Btaoley, 
who  afterwards  (1834)  become  the  thirteenth  earl  of  Derby. 
The  title  in  the  direct  line  of  auccesaioa  to  which  he  waa 
tliui  bom  ranba  aecond  in  precedency  among  the  earldomi 
the  peerage  of  England.  Ee  waa  educated  at  Eton 
and  at  Christ  Chnrch,  Oxford,  where  he  diatingoiahed 
himself  as  a  classical  ecbolar,  though  he  took  only  an  ordi- 
naty  degree  on  quitting  the  ntuTersity.  Id  1819  he  ob- 
tained the  Chaccellor'B  priM  tor  I^tin  Terse,  the  subject 
being  "  Syracoae."  He  g^Te  eariy  promise  of  hia  future 
emineDce  aa  an  orator,  and  it  is  said  that  in  hia  youth  ha 
need  to  practieo  elocution  under  the  instnroUon  of  I^y 
Derby,  Ids  grandfather'!  aecond  wife,  who  aa  Miss  Eliia 
Fairen  had  been  a  Mlatmt«d  ■ctwM,  With  such  an  fat- 
clioatiou  and  a 
ancient  title  I 
seekiDg  a  seat  in  the  llouse  of  OommoDa,  and  of  course  he 
had  uo  difficulty  in  finding  one.  In  1830,  soon  after  ha 
had  attained  hu  m^ority,  he  was  returned  for  Stockbiidga 
in  Hampshire,  one  of  the  nomination  boroogha  whoaa 
electoral  righta  were  swept  away  by  the  Baform  Bill  ol 
1332,  Btanley,  like  eereral  othera  who  entered  parliament 
by  means  of  them,  being  a  warm  adrocate  of  thur  dastm» 
tijn.  It  may  appear  somewhat  strange  that  he  ahould 
haru  remained  foe  four  yean,  so  far  as  is  known,  a  ailent 
member  ;  but  the  repreeentatiTe  of  a  pocket  boroogb  had 
no  couaiitueucy  to  consider,  and  there  was  not  in  thtna 
days  the  incentive  to  fraqoent  speaking  that  is  now  for- 
nisbed  by  full  daily  repoda  of  the  dabatea  circulating 
through  the  entire  country.  His  maiden  apeseh  was  ii- 
livcied  sarly  in  the  aeaaion  of  1824  in  the  debate  on  a  pciTate 
bill  foi  lighting  Uancbeater  vith  gas.  Althon^  the  sub- 
ject caj>  scaicely  hare  given  scope  for  any  high  fli^t  of 
oratory,  the  speaker  was  warmly  complimented  hj  Sir 
James  Mackintosh,  one  of  the  Srstautho^tieein  the  Bouse, 
who  welcomed  him  aa  an  accession  to  the  Liberal  ranks, 
and  Hanaard  reports  tha^ieech  as  characterized  by  "much 
clearness  and  ability."  mi  second  appcAranoe  was  made 
in  Gounection  nith  a  subject — iirepreasible  a*  it  proved, 
though  he  always  did  his  utmost  to  repress  it — which  waa 
a/terwajda  to  determine  more  than  one  important  turning 
point  in  his  political  career,  and  to  call  forth  his  last  utter- 
ance in  pailiamenL  It  is  noteworthy  also  as  on  early 
exhibition  of  the  Conservative  instinct  whose  growing 
strength  Jed  gradually  to  an  entire  change  of  hia  iiolilicu 
pMitioD,  On  the  Sth  May  1824,  ha  delivered  what 
aeenu  tu  have  been  a  vahemeat  and  eloqueut  speech  against 
Joseph  Hume's  motion  for  a  reduction  of  the  Irish  Church 
,  estaUishment,  mamtaining  in  its  most  comerrative  form 
'  the  doctrine  that  church  property  is  ss  sacrad  ss  ptivata 
I  property,   i^nm  this  time  his  app  •  .     .  ^  . 

1  and  ha  soon  imwiful  hia  phri  ai 
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rkken  m  the  House.  SpeeuJly  noticeable  tlmoek  from 
first  was  the  skill  he  displayed  in  reply.  Macanlay,  in  an 
essay  published  in  1834,  remarked  that  he  seemed  to  pos- 
sess intuitively  the  faculty  which  in  most  men  is  developed 
only  by  long  and  laborious  practice.  "  Indeed,  ?dth  the 
exception  of  Mr  Stanley,  whose  knowledge  of  the  science  of 
parliamentaiy  defence  resembles  an  instinct,  it  wonld  be 
difficult  to  name  any  eminent  debater  who  has  not 
made  himself  a  master  of  bi^  art  at  the  expense  of  his 
andience." 

In  the  autumn  of  1824  Stanley  went  on  an  extended 
tour  through  Canada  and  the  United  States  in  company 
with  Mr  Labouchere,  afterwards  Lord  Taunton,  and  Mr 
Erelyn  Denison,  afterwards  Lord  Ossingtou.  In  May  of 
the  following  year  he  married  the  second  daughter  of 
Edward  Bootle-Wilbraham,  created  Baron  Skelmersdale 
in  1828,  by  whom  he  had  a  family  of  two  sons  and 
one  daughter  who  surriyed,  besid^  thne  children  who  died 
in  infancy. 

At  the  general  election  of  1826  Stanley  renounced 
ins  connection  with  Stockbridge,  and  became  the  repre- 
jientative  of  the  borough  of  Preston,  where  the  Derby  in- 
fluence has  usually,  though  not  invariably,  been  paramount 
The  change  of  seats  had  this  advantage,  that  it  left  him 
free  to  speak  against  the  system  of  rotten  boroughs, 
which  he  did  with  great  fqrce  during  the  Beform  Bill 
debates,  without  laying  himself  open  to  the  charge  of 
personal  inconsistency  as  the  representative  of  a  place 
where,  according  to  Gay,  cobblers  used  to  "feast  three  years 
«pon  one  vote."  Jn.  1827  he  and  several  other  distin- 
guished Wbigs  made  a  coalition  with  Canning  on  the  de- 
lection  t>f  the  more  unyielding  Tories,  and  be  commenced 
liis  official  life  as  nnder-secretary  for  the  colonies.  Whether 
the  coalition  arrangement  would  have  proved  stable  had 
its  distinguished  leader  survived  is  more  than  questionable, 
but  it  was  entirely  broken  up  by  his  dearth  in  August  of 
the  same  year.  Lord  Qoderich,  who  had  been  Stanley's 
«hief  at  the  Colonial  Office,  succeeded  to  the  premiership, 
but  he  never  was  really  in  power,  and  he  resigned  his 
place  after  the  l^pse  of  a  few  months  without  venturing  to 
meet  parliament  Daring  the  sneceeding  adnunistration 
of  the  duke  of  Wellington  (1828-30),  Stanley  and  those 
with  whom  he  acted  were  in  opposition.  His  robust 
And  assertive  Liberalism  about  this  period  sounds  some- 
what curjously  to  a  younger  generation  who  knew  him 
only  as  the  very  embodiment  of  Conservatism.  They  can 
find  little  of  the  earl  of  Derby  except  his  characteristic 
force  of  expression  in  the  conviction  uttered  by  Stanley, 
**  that  the  old  and  stubborn  spirit  of  Toryism  is  at  last  yield- 
ing to  the  liberality  of  the  age — ^that  the  Tories  of  the  old 
•chool,  the  sticklers  for  inveterate  abuses  under  the 
name  of  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors,  the  laudatoi'et 
Umporu  aeti  are  giving  way  on  all  sides."  Even 
the  meet  retrograde  political  party,  however,  makes 
distinct  progress  almost  in  spite  of  itself  as  the  years 
pass  on,  and  Lord  Derby  might  very  well  have  main- 
tained that  the  Tor3rism  he  represented  in  his  ma- 
turity was  not  the  Toryism  he  had  denounced  in  his 
youtL 

By  the  advent  tt  Lord  Grey  to  power  in  November 
1830,  Stanley  obtained  his  first  opportunity  of  showing  his 
oaptdty  for  a  responsible  office.  He  was  appointed  to  the 
chief  secretaryship  of  Ireland,  a  position  in  which,  as  it 
turned  out,  he  found  ample  scope  for  both  administrative 
ftnd  debating  skill  On  accepting  office  he  had,  according 
to  the  usual  practice,  to  vacate  his  seat  for  Preston  and 
aeek  re-election ;  and  it  must  have  been  peculiarly  mortify- 
ing to  one  of  his  high  spirit  that,  in  spite  of  his  family  in- 
fliMBOi  and  growing  repotatioii,  he  alone  of  all  the  sitinben 
id  Hm  new  ministry  in  the  Lowrr  Honse  failed  to  secure  bis 


retnm.  He  was  defeated,  and  the  defeat  was  toil 
rendered  more  bitter  by  the  fact  that  his  oppnnml 
the  Badical  "orator"  Hunt  The  contest  was  a  peca 
keen  one,  and  turned  upon  the  question  of  the  b 
which  Stanley  refused:  to  support  He  re-ent«nc 
house  as  one  of  the  members  for  Windsor,  Sir  H 
Vivian  having  resigned  in  hii  favour.  In  1832  he  i 
changed  his  seat,  being  returned  for  North  Lancai 
which  he  continued  to  represent  until  his  eleyatioii  U 
House  of  Lords. 

Mr  Stanley  was  one  of  the  most  ardent  supports 
the  great  measure  which  has  made  Lord  Grey's  admia 
tion  the  most  memorable  of  the  present  century, 
this  no  other  proof  is  needed  than  his  frequent  p 
mentary  utterances,  which  were  fully  in  sympelhy  wit] 
popular  ay  "  The  bill,  the  whole  bill,  and  nothing 
the  bilL"  Reference  may  be  made  especially  to  the  ^ 
he  delivered  on  the  4th  March  1831  on  the  aclJoD 
debate  on  the  second  reading  of  the  bill,  which  was  ms 
by  all  the  higher  qualities  of  his  oratory.  More 
thirty  years  later,  when  he  was  premier,  he  was  i 
called  upon  to  deal  with  the  question,  and  he  had  st 
mabship  enough  to  settle  it  on  a  permanent  basis; 
the  incertitude  with  which  he  then  took  what  he  hit 
in  a  well  remembered  phrase  called  "  a  le^>  in  ther  d 
was  in  curious  contrast  to  the  clear  conviction  with  n 
he  advocated  the  earlier  measure. 

Apart  from  his  connectbn  with  the  general  policy  o 

Government,  Stanley  had   more  than  enough  to 

employed  all  his  energies  in  the  management  of  hia 

department     The  secretary  of  Ireland  has  seldom  an 

task;  Stanley  found  it  one  of  peculiar  difficulty. 

country  was  in  a  very  unsettled  state.     The  judt  cones 

that  had  been  somewhat  tardily  yielded  a  short  time  b 

in  Catholic  emancipation  had  excited  the  people  to  maJ 

sorts  of  demands,  reasonable  and  unreasonable.     A 

result  of  that  concession  these  demands  were  now  pern 

to  be  urged  on  the  floor  of  the  House  by  the  most  e]o( 

and  the  most  widely  popular  representative  Irelasc 

ever  possessed, — one,  too,  whose  hatred  of   the  " 

bloody,  and  brutal  Whigs  "  seems  to  have  totally  im 

him  for  judging  Whig  measures  fairiv.     Problems  of 

practical  difficulty  in  connection  with  the  land  and  thed 

pressed  for  solution  ;  and  the  alarming  increase  of  ag: 

outrages  demanded  even  more  urgently  the  instant  ap 

tion  of  vigorous  measures  of  repression.     Mr  Stanley' 

duct  in  these  trying  circumstances  showed  that  he  ha 

spirit  that  rises  with  difficulties.     Undaunted  by  the 

denunciations  of    O'Connell,   who  styled  him  Soo 

Stanley,  he  discharged  with  determination  the  jongn 

task  of  carrying  a  Coercion  Bill  through  the  House.    I 

ment  has  probably  seldom  witnessed  warmer  or  mon 

sonal  cncoupters  than  those  which  took  place  abonl 

time  between  the  Liberator  and  the  Irish  Secretary 

seldom  has  an  official  position  been  more  gallantly  defc 

It  was  generally  felt  that  O'Coimell,  powerful  thon 

was,  had  fairly  met  his  match  in  Stanley,  who,  with  i 

tive  scarcely  inferior  to  his  own,  evaded  no    chal 

ignored  no  argument,  and  left  no  taunt  unanswered. 

title  "  Rupert  of  Debate  **  is  peculiarly  applicable  to  1 

connection  with  the  fearless  if  also  often  reckless  m 

of  attack  he  showed   in    his   parliamentary  war 

O'Connell     It  was  first  applied  to  h'un,  however,  th 

years  later  by  Sir  Edward  Bulwer  Lytton  in  the  foQ 

passage  of  The  Neto  Timon  ,•- 

**  One  after  one  the  lords  of  time  adnnee  ; 
Here  Stanley  meets — here  Stanley  sconu  tht  glsM 
The  brilliant  chie(^  inegnlariy  great 
Frsnk,  haughty,  rash, — the  Kapect  of  dshata* 

The  best  answer,  however,  which  he  msde  to  the  i 
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if  the  greit  agitator  was  not  the  retorts  of  debate,  effectiTO 

2ftOiigli  tUe^e  were  b\it  the  beneficial  legislatioD  he  was 

xi0fcrumeuta)  in  xna^ing*     Two  of  his  measures  deserre 

special  mentiou.     Ho  iutroduced  aud  carried  the   first 

giAtiooal  educatioD  act  for  Ireland,  one  result  of  which  was 

tbe  remorkublo  and  to  niauy  almost  incredible  phenomenon 

of   a  board  composed  of  Catholics,   £pisco[)alians,  aud 

Presbyteriaui!,    harmoniously  administering    an    efficient 

^ducatiuu  scheme.     He  was  also  chiefly  responsible  for  the 

Irish  Church  Temporalities  Act,  though  the  bill  was  not 

iatrodaoed  into  porliomeut  untU  after  he  hod  quitted  the 

liiflh  secretaryship  for  another  office.     By  this  measure 

two  archbishoprics  and  eight  bishoprics  were  abolished, 

and  a  remedy  was  provided  for  various  abuses  connected 

with  the  revenues  of  the  church.     As  originally  iutroduced, 

tiM  bill  contained  a  clause  authorizing  the  appropriation  of 

ax^ia  revenues  to  uon-ecdesiastical  purposes.     This  had, 

Itowerer,  been  strongly  opposed  from  the  first  by  Stanley, 

tad  leveral  other  members  of  the  cabinet,  and  it  was 

withdrawn  by  the  Qovemmeut  before  the  measure  reached 

the  Lorda    There  was  therefore  no  ground  for  the  charge 

of  iueoniistenqy  brought  against  Stanley,  when  a  year 

litw  he  seceded  from  the  cabinet  on  the  proposal  being 

mewed. 

In  1833,  just  before  the  iatrodnctiou  of  the  Irish 
Ghoreh  Temporalities  Bill,  Stanley  had  been  promoted 
to  be  leeretary  for  the  colonies  with  a  seat  in  the  cabinet. 
In  this  position  it  fell  to  his  lot  to  carry  through  parliament 
•  measure  which  is  one  of  the  abiding  glories  of  Englhih 
kgiilation.  The  agitation  for  the  emancipation  of  the 
lUm  had  been  mainly  the  work  of  others  whose  names 
hare  become  historicid*in  connection  with  it;  but  to 
Stinley  belonged  the  honour  and  privilege  of  bringing  it 
to  •  roccessful  practical  issue  in  the  pages  of  the  statute 
hook.  The  speech  which  he  delivered  on  introducing  the 
bill  fur  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves  in  the  West  Indies, 
on  the  I4th  Blay  j833,  was  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of 
hit  doquenee.  It  showed  a  philanthropic  spirit  and  a 
love  of  freedom  whic*h  proved  him  to  be  a  not  unworthy 
•Mociate  of  Clarkson,  \Vilberforce,  and  Buxton,  and  it 
wae  idinirable  for  the  clear  stategient  of  the  somewhat 
complicakecl  arrangement  by  which  the  all  but  unanimous 
wish  of  the  4i%tiou  was  to  be  carried  out.  The  latter 
quality  was  stiu  more  conspicuous  in  committee,  through 
which  Stanley  carried  the  measure  with  the  firmness  and 
tact  of  true  statesmanship. 

B  has  already  been  said  that  tho  Irish  Church  question 
detenuioed  more  than  one  turning-point  in  Mr  Stanley's 
politica)  career.  The  most  important  occasion  on  which  it 
did  so  was  in  1*83  i,  when  the  proposal  of  the  Qovemment 
to  appropriate  the  surplus  revenues  of  the  churck  to 
edaoatiooal  purposes  led  to  his  secession  from  the  cabinet, 
and,  as  it  proved,  his  complete  and  final  separation  from 
the  Whig  party.  In  the  former  of  these  steps  he  had  as 
hit  compauions  Sir  James  Graham,  the  earl  of  Bipon,  and 
the  ilake  of  Richmond.  Soon  after  it  occurred,  O'Coanell, 
aoud  the  laughter  of  the  House,  described  the  secession  in 
a  couplet  from  Canning's  Loves  of  the  Triangles : — 

*' Still  down  thv  steep,  romentic  Asbbonine,  glides 
Tlie  Derby  diUy  carry  iiig  six  insidcs." 

Stanley  was  by  no  means  content  with  marking  his 

dinpproval  of  the  conduct  of  the  Qovemment  of  which  he 

had  been  a  member  by  the  simple  dot  of  withdrawing  from 

it    He  ^x>ke  against  the  bill  to  which  he  objected  with 

a  vehemence  th^  showed  the  strength  of  Ms  feeling  in  the 

Hitter,  and  against  its  anthers  with  a  bitterness  that  he 

kunself  is  nndnatood  to  have  af terwaids  admitted  to  have 

bseo  unseemly  towaids  tiiose  who  had  so  xeoently  been  his 

ttOesgnes.    Hie  language  of  one  speech  deserves  to  be 

panted  as  a  good  specimen  of  what  he  could  do  in  the  way- 


of  invective  when  be  chose.  "Plunder.*'  a  term  very 
familiar  in  more  recent  -  debates  on  the  same  It^ug-vexed 
question,  was  perhaps  the  mildcHt  wortl  he  used.  The 
course  followed  by  the  Qovemment  was  "  marked  with  uU 
that  timidity,  that  want  of  dexterity,  which  led  to  the  fuil* 
nre  of  tho  unpractised  shoplifter."  His  lote  colleagues  were 
campored  to  "  thimble-riggers  at  a  country  fair,''  and  their 
plan  was  "  petty  larceny,  for  it  had  not  the  redeeming 
qualities  of  bold  and  open  robbery." 

In  the  end  of  1834,  Lord  Stanley,  as  he  xm  now 
styled  by  courtesy,  his  father  having  succeeded  to  the 
earldom  in  October,  \)ras  invited  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  to 
join  the  short-lived  Conservative  ministry  which  he  formed 
after  the  resignation  of  Lord  Melboume.  Though  ho 
declined  the  offer  for  reasons  stated  in  a  letter  published 
in  the  Peel  memoirs,  he  acted  from  that  date  with  the 
Conservative  party,  and  on  its  next  accession  to  power,  in 
1841,  he  accepted  the  office  of  colonial  secretary,  which 
he  had  held  under  Lord  Qrey.  His  position  and  his 
temperament  alike,  however,  made  him  a  thoroughly  inde- 
pendent supporter  of  any  party  to  which  he  attached  him- 
self. AYhen,  therefore,  the  ii^ury  to  h«alth  arising  from 
the  late  hours  in  the  Commons*  led  him  in  18^4  to  seek 
elevation  to  the  Upper  House  in  the  right  of  his  father's 
barony.  Sir  Robert  Peel,  in  acceding  to  his  request,  had 
the  satisfaction  of  at  once  freeing  himself  from  the 
possible  effects  of  his  '*  candid  friendship  "  in  the  House, 
and  at  the  same  time  greatly  strengthening  the  debating 
power  on  the  Conservative  side  in  the  other.  If  the 
premier  in  taking  this  stop  hod  any  presentiment  of 
an  approaching  difference  on  a  vital  question,  it  was 
not  long  in  being  realized.  When  Sir  Robert  Peel  accepted 
the  poUcy  of  free  trade  in  1846,  the  breach  between 
him  and  Lord  Stanley  was,  as  might  have  been  anti- 
cipated from  the  antecedents  of  the  latter,  instant  and 
irreparable.  Lord  Stanley  at  once  asserted  himself  as 
the  uncompromising  opponent  of  that  policy,  and  he 
became,  as  his  position  warranted,  the  recognized  leader 
of  the  Protectiomst  party,  having  Lord  Qeorge  Bentinck 
and  Mr  Disraeli  for  his  lieutenants  in  the  Conmions. 
They  did  all  that  could  be  done  in  a  case  in  which 
the  logic  of  events  was  against  them,  but  their  watch- 
word of  Protection  was  never  to  become  more  tlian 
a  watchword.  It  jLs  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  English 
politics,  however,  that  a  party  may  come  into  power 
because  it  is  the  only  available  one  at  the  time,  though  it 
may  have  no  chance  of  carrying  the  very  principle  to  which 
it  owes  its  organized  existence.  Such  was  the  case  when 
Lord  Derby,  who  ha^  succeeded  to  the  earldom  on  the 
death  of  lus  father  m  June  1851,  was  called  upon  to 
form  his  first  administration  in  February  1852.  Ho  was 
in  a  minority,  but  the  circumstaDces  were  such  thst  no 
other  than  a  minority  Qovemment  was  possible,  and  he 
resolved  to  take  the  only  available  means  of  strengthening 
his  position  by  dissolving  parb'ament  and  appealing  to  the 
country  at  the  earliest  opportunity.  The  appeal  was 
made  in  autunm,  but  its  result  did  not  materially  alter  the 
position  of  parties.  Parliament  met  in  November,  and  by 
the  middle  of  the  following  month,  the  ministry  had 
resigned  in  consequence  of  their  defeat  on  the  clever  but 
financially  unsound  budget  proposed  by  Mr  Disraeli  For 
the  six  following  years,  during  Lord  Aberdeen's  "  ministiy 
of  .all  the  talents  "  and  Lord  Palmerston's  premiership,  Lord 
Derby  remained  at  the  head  of  the  opposition,  whose 
policy  gradually  became  more  generally  Conservative  and 
less  distinctively  Protectionist  as  the  hopelessness  of  revers- 
ing the  measures  adopted  in  1846  made  itself  apparent  to 
all  but  the  most  reactionary.  In  1855;  he  was  asked  to 
foiDL  Ml  adokinistration  after  the  resignation  of  Lord 
Abtfdeen,  but  failing  to  obtain  sufficient  support,  ha 
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doolined  the  task.  It  was  in  somewbat  ipore  hopeftil  dr- 
eomstaiioes  that,  after  the  defeat  of  Lord  Mmeiston  on  the 
Oonepiraey  Bill  in  Febmaiy  1858,  ha  amuned  for  the 
■eoond  time  the  reins  of  gOTemment  Thon^  he  rtiU 
could  not  count  upon  a  working  n^joritj,  there  waa  a 
poanbilitj  of  canTing  on  affairs  wi&ont  sostaining  defeat, 
which  was  lealiied  for  a  full  session,  owing  chiefly  to  the 
dezterons  management  of  Mr  Disraeli  in  the  Commons. 
The  one  rock  ahead  was  the  question  of  Beform,  on  which 
the  wishes  of  the  coontiy  were  being  emphatically  ex- 
pressed, bat  it  was  not  so  pressing  as  to  reqoire  to  be 
immediately  ait  with.  Dnring  the  session  of  1858  the 
QoTemment  contii?ed  to  pass  two  measures  of  very 
considerable  importance,  one  a  bill  to  remove  Jewiu 
disabilities,  and  the  other  a  bill  to  transfer  the  goremment 
of  India  fiom  the  East  India  Company  to  the  Crown. 
Next  year  the  (fnestion  of  parliamentsry  reform  had  to  be 
faced,  and,  recognizing  the  necessity,  the  QoTemment  intro- 
duced a  bill  at  the  opening  of  the  sessipn,  which,  in  spite 
of,  or  rather  in  consequence  of,  its  ''iancy  franchises,''  was 
rejected  by  the  House,  and,  on  a  diaeolution,  rejected  also 
by  the  country.  A  vote  of  no  confidence  having  been 
passed  in  the  new  parliament  on  the  10th  June,  Lord 
Derby  at  once  resigned. 

After  resuming  the  leadership  of  the  Opposition  Lord 
Derby  devoted  much  of  the  leisure  the  position  afforded 
him  to  the  classical  studies  that  had  idways  been  con- 
genial to  him  It  was  his  reputation  for  scholarship  as 
well  as  his  social  position  that  had  led  in  1852  to  his 
appointment  to  the  ehsncellorship  of  the  university  of 
Oxford,  in  succession  to  the  duke  of  Wellington;  and 
perhaps  a  desuce  to  justify  the  possession  of  the  honour  on 
the  former  ground  had  something  to  do  with  his  essays 
in  the  field  of  author^ip.  Theee  were  made  at  first  with 
a  diffidence  that  contrasted  strongly  with  his  boldness  in 
politics.  His  first  venture  was  a  poAtical.version  of  the  9th 
ode  of  the  3rd  book  of  Horace,  which  appeared  in  Lord 
Ravenaworth's  collection  of  translations  of  the  Octet.  In 
1862  he  printed  and  circulated  in  influential  quarters  a 
rolume  entitled  Trem^cUians  <^  Poemt  AndetU  cmdMbcUm, 
with  a  very  modest  dedicatoiy  letter  to  Lord  Stanhope,  and 
the  words  "Not  published"  on  the  title-page.  It  contained, 
besides  versions  of  Latin,  Italian,  Frencln  and  Qeroian 
poems,  a  translation  of  the  first  book  of  the  IliacL  The 
reception  of  this  volume  was  such  as  to  encourage  him  to 
proceed  with  the  task  he  had  chosen  as  his  moffAum  opus,: 
the  translation  of  the  whole  of  the  Iliads  which  accordingly 
appeared  in  1864.  The  fact  that  it  speedily  passed 
throng  six  editions  is,  of  course,  not  so  unequivocal  a 
proof  of  its  literary  merit  as  would  have  been  the  case  had 
the  work  proceeded  from  an  author  of  less  social  distinction, 
but  it  has  considerabh  significance.  IVied  on  its  merits,  the 
most  severe  critic  could  not  pronounce  the  work  a  failure. 
That  it  was  nut  a  complete  success  was  due  principally  to 
the  facts  that  Uie  author  had  not  cauj^t  the  difficult  seezet 
of  Uie  management  of  the  metre  he  diose — ^blaok  verse, — 
and  that  he  was  unable  to  divest  himself  of  the  diffnsene« 
and  of  the  modem  cast  of  thought  and  style  of  expression 
natural  to  the  parliamentaiy  orator. 

During  the  s^ven  years  that  elapsed  between  Lord 
Derby's  second  and  third  administrations  an  industrial 
crisis  oooontd  in  hia  native  county,  which  brought  oat 
very  conspicuously  his  puUio  spirit  and  his  philanthropy. 
The  destitution  m  Lancashire,  caused  by  the  stoppage  of 
the  cotton-supply  in  consequence  of  the  American  dvil  wax^ 
was  ao  great  as  to  threaten  to  overtax  tbe  benevdenoe 
of  the  country.  That  it  did  not  do  so  was  probablydue 
lo  Lord  Derby  mure  th»ii  to  any  otbariin^  num.  From 
nie  first  ha  was  the  very  life  and  soul  of  the  movement 
for  feUel    Hii  persooal  rabseriptioo,  iminifinant  Iboqgli 


it  was,  represented  the  letst  part  of  his 
speech  at  the  meeting  in  Manrhester  in  December  1871^ 
where  the  movement  was  initiated,  and  Ids  adviee  at  tta 
subsequent  meetings  of  the  committee^  which  he  •♦fcrndtil 
veiT  regulariy,  were  of  the  very  higphest  valne  in  stimoIatiiM; 
and  directing  public  sympathy.  His  relatms  im 
Lancashire  had  always  been  of  themost  oocdial  dssciiyikiii, 
notwithstanding  his  eariy  rejection  by  IVsston;  bat  it  k 
not  surprising  that  after  the  cotton  lamina  period  tta 
cordiality  paued  into  a  warmer  and  deeper  feeUiig^  and 
that  the  name  of  Lord  Derby  ib  stiU  dbmshed  in  most 
grateftd  remembrance  by  thousands  of  tha  fiotoiy  opsni- 
tives. 

On  the  rejection  of  Ead  Russell*8  Bafoim  Bill  m  1861^ 
Lord  Derby  was  for  the  third  time  intnisted  witb  tW 
formation  of  a  cabinet  Like  those  he  had  mwifomfy 
formed  it  was  destined  to  be  diort-lived,  bat  it  Uvad  loijg 
enoujpi  to  settle  on  a  permanent  basis  the  questioo  ttttt 
had  proved  fatal  to  its  predecessor  The  ''eduoaftioii'*  cf 
the  party  that  had  so  long  opposed  all  reform  to  the  poiai 
of  granting  household  sn&age  was  the  woric  of  anoUier ; 
but  it  is  understood  that  Lord  Derby  fuUjr  oonoonrad  in, 
if  he  was  not  the  first  to  suggest^  the  statesmanlike  poUsgr 
by  which  the  question  was  disposed  of  in  such  a  way  m  ta 
take  it  once  for  all  out  of  the  region  of  controveny  and 
agitation.  The  passing  of  tiie  Reform  BOl  waa  tfaa  maim 
business  of  the  session  1867.  The  chief  debatea  weie^  of 
course,  in  the  Commons,  and  Lord  Derby's  failing  powem 
prevent^  him  from  taking  any  large  share  in  those  whiok 
took  place  in  the  Lords.  His  description  of  the  maaspfa 
as  a  "  leap  in  the  dark,"  waa  eageri^  caught  up,  beoanaa  it 
exactly  represented  the  common  opinion  at  the  time^ — tfaa 
moet  experienced  statesmen,  while  ther  admitted  the 
granting  of  household  suffrage  to  be  a  political  necsMity, 
being  utterly  unable  to  foreeee  what  its  eflbot  mi^t  be  on 
the  constitution  and  government  of  the  oountiy. 

Finding  himself  unable,  from  dedining  health,  to  en- 
counter tSs  fatiguea  of  another  session,  Loid  Deriij  resigned 
office  early  in  1868.  The  step  he  had  taken  waa  annonnned 
in  both  houses  on  the  evening  of  the  25th  Febcpanr,  and 
warm  tributes  of  admiration  and  esteem  were  pud  bj  te 
leaders  of  the  two  great  partiea.  He  waa  loooaadad  by 
](r  Disraeli,  to  whom  he  yielded  the  entire  leadsnUp  df 
the  party  as  well  as  the  premiership^  Bk  anbasqMi 
appearances  in  public  were  few  and  nnimportanl  J%  wm 
noted  as  a  consistent  close  to  his  potitiod  lifa  thai  kb 
last  speech  in  the  House  of  Loida  ahoold  hacra  bassi  a 
denundation  of  Mr  GladstonelB  Irish  Cbuzeb  901 
by  much  of  his  early  fire  and  vehemenea  A  few 
later,  on  the  23rd  October  1869,  he  died  at  Knowa^y. 

Lord  Derby,  was  one  of  the  last  and  most  brilliaiit  lapra- 
sentatives  of  a  dass  which  seems  to  have  beooma  astmel^ 
for  the  time  at  leasts  if  the  shavp  differentiation  of  IniBaB 
pursuits  that  has  now  established  itself  haa  not  leadered 
it  impossible  that  it  should  ever  again  exkt  Fditiea  is 
now  a  distinct  and  exdusive  profession ;  the  number  ef 
those  to  whom,  like  Lord  Deniy,  it  is  the  main  withoil 
being  the  all-absorbing  interest  of  life  seems  to  bannia 
fewer  year  by  3rear.  There  still  remain  one  or  two  noted 
statesmcQ  who  are  also  noted  authors,  bat  of  tfaa  iife  ef 
many  intereets  embracing  pablic  affain,  sdioknhipy  litem- 
ture,  society,  sportsmanMip,  and  estate  managaoMn^  l4>rd 


Derby  was  almost  the  hit  speoimeo.  Of 
which  win  have  ceased  to  axiat  when  ona  or  two 
have  passed  away,  ha  was  also  among  tW  last  and  bn*; 
he  was  a  master  of  tfaa  all  hot  loat  art  of  parUamanlHy 
oratoty.  On  thispointit  iaenongh  toqaodatiia 
of  two  most  eompetent  witnassss.  Sir  Arbhibald 
writing  of  him  wlnn  he  waa  In  tba  Mdlk  «f  Ua  _ 
•tykafaim<'bythaadBikBMn  «f  aD  partlsiiabMMl 
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lNtffilor«f  hltdAy."  Even  higher  was  the  omnion  of 
Lori  Ab«rdeen»  who  is  reported  by  the  Tiwui  to  have  said 
Hit  ID  one  of  tilt  giants  he  had  listened  to  in  his  youth, 
nHf  Foi,  Borke,  or  Sheridan,  ''as  a  speaker,  is  to  be 
coB^ind  with  onr  own  Lord  Derby,  Trhen  Lord  Derby  is 
rttobctt"  (W.B.S.) 

DERETEH,  or  Derlya,  a  town  of  Arabia,  in  the  Nejd, 
fls  the  etravan-ronte  from  the  Red  Sea  to  the  Persian  Golf, 
tbosl  15  miles  west  of  Biad.  It  was  formerly  the  capital 
U  the  Wshabees,  and  had  a  population  of  abont  80,000 
iikiUtants;  bnt  it  has  never  recovered  from  the  min 
iiffieted  on  it  by  the  array  of  Ibrahim  Pasha  in  1818. 

DERHAM,  William  (1657-1730),  an  eminent  English 
fivine  sod  natural  philosopher,  was  bom  at  Stoughton, 
Mv  Worcester,  in  1657.  He  received  his  earl^  educa- 
tioe  at  BloeUey,  in  his  native  county,  and  m  1679 
gndnated  with  much  distinction  at  Trinity  OoUege,  Oxford. 
Hum 7«ar8  later  he  became  vicar  of  Wargrave,  in  Berkshire; 
lod  in  1689  Jie  waa  preferred  to  the  living  of  Upminster, 
iaEaez.  In  1696  he  published  his  ilret/lod/ C7odbitai«r, 
vbieh  went  through  several  editions.  Tlie  best  known  of 
kii  labiequent  works  are  Physieo-I^sology,  published  in 
1713  j  Astr^Theolo^t  1714;  and  Chritto-Theoiyy,  1730. 
Ib  eoDsideration  of  these  contributions  to  science  and 
thaologf  be  was,  in  1716,  made  a  canon  of  Windsor ;  and 
i»  1790  he-  received  the  degree  of  D.D.  from  Oxford. 
Hk  hit  work,  entitled  il  D^enee  of  the  Ckureh*$  Bighi  in 
LmAM  E$laieif  appeared  four  years  previous  to  his  death, 
vUdi  hsppened  in  1735.  Besides  the  works  published  in 
kii  own  name,  Derham  contributed  a  variety  of  ^pers  to 
tb  PkitotojMeal  TranBodtoru,  revised  the  Mtteellanea 
CvTMM,  edited  the  correspondence  of  John  Bay,  and 
Albin*!  Ifahtral  Hiitory,  and  published  some  of  the  MSS. 
cf  Hooke,  the  natural  philosopher. 

DERVISH  is  a  Persian  word  meaning  ^the  sill  of  the 

to,"  or  those  who  beg  from  door  to  door.    The  Arabic 

•qnnlflnt  is  fakir,  or  f uqueer.  The  dervishes  of  the  Turkish 

Mpin  nay  be  said  to  constitute  the  regular  religious 

ran,  and  are  distinguished  from  the  ulemas,  or  secular 

cl«0.    In  Turkey,  Egypt,  Persia,  Hindustan,  and  Central 

Aii%  Jumever,  dervishes,  or  fakirs,- are  to  be  found  in  great 

nuW  who   belonff   to   no    society,  but   are   simply 

■wiiKcants  or  single  devotees,  many  c^  whom  subsist 

^  profesrional  jn^ery.    Especially  is  this  true  of  the 

Bjngie,  the  Dnndis,  tiie  Bhikshooks,  the  Wanuptusts, 

the  Bonyasis,  the  Aghorpunts,  the  Qoaaens,  the  Jogis, 

the  Oodbssie,  the  Jutis,  and  the  Lingaet  Jungums  of 

aoithero  Hindustan,  and  still  mon  emphaticelly  of  the 

Bonne,  or  Buddhist  monks.     Bnt  i.  the  more  favourable 

eease  of  the  word,  the  dervishes  represent  Sofism,  or  tiie 

■pritnel  snd  mystic  side  of  Islam.    Long  before  the  time 

d  Mahomet,  Aiabic  thou^t  was  divided,  as  if  by  Greek  and 

Indian  influences,  into  the  schools  of  the  Meschal'oons  (the 

vilken)  and  the  IschrachaXouns  (the  contemplators).  When 

the  Koran  appeared,  these  became  the  Mutekelim  (meta- 

phTsidaas),  and  tiie  Sofia  ^mystics).    The  latter  put  an 

CBoterie  interpretation  on  botn  the  Koran  and  the  HadisAt, 

oroolleeted  sayings  of  the  Ffophct;  they  dispense  with 

the  jemiat  and  other  formalities  of  the  mosque ;  they  in 

Bumj  cases  recognize  the  fact  of  spiritual  religion  outside 

Islam ;  and  in  general  they  observe  the  rules  of  poverty, 

ahetinenoe  from  wine,  and  celibacy.     The  name  fakir, 

indeed,  comes  from  the  sajriog  of  the  Prophet,  "  El  fakr 

iakhri,''  poverty  is  my  pride.     The  six  ErkiAn,  or  pillars 

of  the  Tesawuf,  or  spiritual  life,  are  (1)  the  existence  of 

God,  (2)  His  unity,  (3)  the  angels,  (4)  the  prophets,  (5)  the 

day  of  resurrection,  and  (6)  good  and  evU  through  Qod's 

predestination.     Bnt  it  is  only  the  Tarikats,  of  orders  (lit. 

paths),  among  the  more  orthodox  or  Snnnite  Mahometans 

who  attadi  much  importance  to  positive  dogma.    The 


ShHte  party,  espeeiany  the  Peraian  dervielies,  who  traee 
their  descent  through  various  sheikhs  and  peers  from  Aii, 
the  fourth  caliph,  believe  that  "  the  paths  leading  to  Qod 
are  as  many  as  the  breaths  of  hie  creatures."  These  form 
the  great  minority  of  the  orders  ;  for  it  is  stated  in  a  work 
called  the  SilnUh  vl  Svlia  Ullah  (Genealogy  of  the  Saints 
of  God),  last  edited  in  1783,  that,  out  of  36  well- 
defined  orders,  12  of  which  were  in  existence  before  the 
beginning  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  only  3,  viz.,  the 
Bestamis,  the  Nakshibendis,  and  the  Bektashis.  are 
descended  from  the  congregation  of  Abu  Bekr,  the  second 
caliph,  and  that  all  the  others  are  descended  from  the 
caliph  AIL  As  the  dervishes  do  not  recognize  the 
legal  exposition  which  the  ordinary  tribunals  give  of  the 
letter  of  the  Koran,  and  acknowledge  no  authority  but  that 
of  their  spiritual  guide,  or  of  Allah  himself  speaking 
directly  to  their  souls,  the  Ottoman  sultans  have  always 
regarded  them  with  jealousy;  and  in  1826  Mahmoud 
entirely  suppressed  the  order  of  the  Bektashis,  which  had 
for  centrMes  been  closely  connected  with  the  Janissaries, 
or  Hoo  Keshans  (him  scatterers),  and  which  is  said  to  have 
formed  part  of  a  Fermason  (freemasonry)  extending  through 
Palestine,  Syria,  and  Turkey.^  The  other  orders,  however, 
or  most  of  them,  have  survived  to  the  present  day,  and  are 
generally  popular,— one  of  them,  the  Mevlevis,  being 
joined  by  persons  fro  n  the  highest  and  wealthiest  ranks. 
But  membership,  when  it  does  not  proceed  beyond  the  first 
stage  of  Shi'at  or  Sherlat,  t.6,  l^^al  religion  undo  •  the 
supervision  of  a  murshid,*  may  be  satLsfied  by  the  repeti- 
tion of  a  few  prayera  at  home  and  the  wearing  of  the 
sacred  cap  for  h  few  minutes  each  day. 

The  regular  dervishes  live  in  tekkiehs,  khanakahs,  or  con- 
vents, wUch  are  endowed  with  lands  or  wakf,  just  as  the 
Muths  of  Hindustan  are  endowed  with  enam  lands,  incapable 
of  mortgage  or  alienation.  Thus,  in  1634,  the  sultan 
Amurath  DT.  gave  to  the  Bektashis  of  Konieh  the  whole 
tribute  paid  by  that  city.  Over  each  oaivent  presides  a 
sheikh,  or  murshid,  who  represents  the  pir,  or  original 
founder  of  the  order.  This  correqmnds  to  the  mohunt, 
malik,  or  guru  of  Hindustan.  Among  the  Persian 
Nosairia  (who  consider  Mahomet  an  impostor,  and  perform 
no  ablations),  the  succession  of  sheikhs  is  hereditary— else- 
where by  senioriW  or  election,  confirmed  by  the  Sheikh  ul 
IslauL  In  Hindustan  the  selection  takes  place  in  a 
dusname,  or  council  of  mohunts,  called  among  the  Sikhs  a 
muta.  The  murid,  or  dieciple,  has  to  undergo  a  long 
initiation  (called  in  Tivkey  /bur,  in  Egypt  AM)  before 
he  obtains  the  taybend,  or  woollen  belt,  witii  its  palenk  or 
cabalistic  "  stone  of  contentment ;  **  the  mengusay,  or  ear- 
rings shaped  like  the  horse  shoe  of  Ali ;  the  khirka,  or 
mantle ;  the  tesbeeh,  or  rosary,  containing  the  ismi  jelal, 
or  the  99  beautiful  names  of  God ;  and  finally  the  t&j,  (r 
white  cap,  with  the  proper  number  of  terks,  or  sections, 
belonging  to  the  order.  Similar  distinctions  are  preserved 
in  Hindustan  by  the  barbarous  method  of  marking  on  the 
forehead  the  sandal-wood  stripes  of  Siva,  or  the  white  and 
red  trident  of  Vishnu.  In  the  Mevlevi  order  the  murid 
goes  through  1001  days  of  menial  labour,  and  is  during 
that  time  called  the  karra  kolak,  or  jockaL  It  is  not 
necessary,  however,  to  give  up  one's  private  property  j  and 
many  dervishes  are  permitted  to  remain  in  trade  on  the 

>  This  Jealousy  was  not  without  foundation.  The  great  political 
fkctions  which  disturbed  Constantinople,  tne  Reds,  the  Whites,  tha 
Masked,  the  Intimates,  the  Interpreters,  the  Hashashins  (from 
Hashish,  whence  assassins),  were  to  some  extent  connected  with  the 
dervUh  oiders.  The  Kalenderis,  founded  by  an  Andaluiian  derrish 
who  was  expelled  from  the  Bektathia,  furnished  aeveral  pretenders 
to  the  title  of  Mehdee,  the  12th  Imam,  whose  secon4  coming  U  looked 
for  by  all  the  mystics. 

»  The  subsequent  stages  ar«  Tarikat,  mystical  rltee,  If  euifat,  taow. 
ledge,  and  Hakikat,  truth. 
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principle  ttated  17  tlu  Prophet,  tltat  "  Uis  MekeT  of  gain 
ii  UiB  frisnd  of  Qod.*  Some  ajio  *i*  pannittad  to  many, 
jnst  u  uuoDg  the  Sikh  fakin  of  Numk  Umm  tttimd 
Buhan  (with  the  law),  or  Salik  (tnnllen),  m  tUowed 
xavij  and  to  moTe  ^bont ,-  thoM  nunad  Betbtn  (withoot 
the  k*),  or  U^jnib  (the  abatnetod),  on  ooodenmed  to 
celibacy  md  laduaion.  But  their  lives  are  maiulj  directed 
to  Um  prDdnctioii  in  themwiTn  ot  the  ecatatic  atate  ic 
f^iieh  Um  lool  ootcn  the  Alem-i-miaal,  or  irarld  of  dt«aas, 
and  bacomei  one  willi  Qod.  Tbia  put  of  Sofian  itrongl^ 
reaamble*  Vedantiam.  Kctf,  or  qnieKetioe,  ie  often  canaed 
by  the  UM  of  haahiih  (the  Arabic  khoahkhcab,  sold  at 
ComtatitiDople  ia  paatillea  called  arar),  or  by  khalweC, 
retirement,  and  the  erba'cin,  or  tut  for  40  diya.  llieii 
they  indulge  ioexcaMiTe  and  rapid  repetitioni  of  particular 
phraaaa,  a*  the  Eaami  Qahi,  or  aaren  attribnlea  of  Ood, 
Til.— La  ilaha  ill'  Allah  (no  God  but  Allah),  Ta  Allah 
(O  Ood),  Ya  Hoo  (0  Him),  Ta  Hakk  (O  Jnat  Ood),  Yi 
Hay  (O  living  Ood),  Ta  Kayyoum  (O  livuig  Ood),  Yi 
If-hti.r  [o  reTengicg  Qod).  Tbv  ZOa  oonnala  maioly  in 
a  chant,  alway*  becoming  loader  and  mora  Tiolant,  of  the 
Itnt  attiibnte ;  tbna — 


fnMaJ|Ji%?lt%Jg|rff;J|fTJjl  1^ 


Thia  leada  to  the  Derr,  or  rotation,  in  which  the  Bnfai, 
or  Howling  Derriihe^  ataod  in  a  circle,  ahooldei  to 
ahonlder,  each  on  hia  right  foot,  and  awaying  the  bodj  and 
the  left  leg  baekwarda  and  forwwda  or  Inm  aide  to  aide ; 
the  Sem'a  of  the  Herleria,  ot  Spinning  Darriahea,  in  wbieh 
a  piniuelte  u  perfornMd  iU  round  the  khaaeh  on  the  left 
keel,  the  eye*  being  eloaed,  the  anna  ootatretched ;  and 
•tber  more  violent  dancae,  accompanied  by  the  mnaio  of 
the  nay,  or  fluta,  and  tambonrina,  and  by  the  cries  of  ths 
dancers.  In  the  Halet,  or  final  ecstasy,  the  dervishea  Uk^ 
hold  of  red-hot  implemants,  place  glowing  charcoal  in  the 
month,  and  exhibit  prodigtea  ot  mnicniar  atrengtb,  which 
are  in  some  caiei  the  geooine  and  intereating  eOecte  of 
excitement,  in  others  mere  calevtated  impoatiiTe.  At  last 
the  Jeibed,  or  attraction  of  Qod,  begins  to  operate. 
Baidcs  daily  readings  from  the  Koran,  an  infinity  of  small 
figurative  prayers,  or  terjumana,  is  repeated.  These  are 
coonccCed  with  Uie  khirka,  the  palenk,  the  poataki,  or 
s«at,  the  sc)f(radeh,  or  carpet,  and  with  almost  overy  act  and 
mLtiun  of  the  derrish  within  the  monastery.  A  rabouto, 
or  Eiiiiit  ptayer,  is  also  practised.  In  retom  for  theso 
tayatical  ritn  the  dervish  obtains  spiritaal  powers,  of  whiclt 
the  most  rtinarkable  i^  that  called  fascination,  kuvreb 
iradat,  the  powur  cf  the  will,  which  dsperds  on  eettoin 
physical  conditions,  rt'I  seems  to  include  prophu?  and  tlio 
phenomena  of  mesmerism.  By  vifk,  or  the  science  of 
nnmbcTS,  a  charm,  compoeed  of  the  names  ot  the  matloob, 
ur  patioDt,  and  the  arif,  or  knowing  penon  (each  letter  of 
the  alphabet  has  a  numerical  value),  is  placed  on  the  knee 
ot  the  latter,  and  by  diligent  blowing  and  mental  con- 
Reotration  he  is  able  to  summon  betc>.'e  him  the  spirit  of 
ihe  matloob.  Borne  dervishes  cure  discssea,  sell  talis- 
mans, called  tJIsima  and  nnahkas,  charm  anakes,  and  some 
■re  musicians  and  danoera.  It  is  in  Egypt  and  Hindustan 
t.lifl  the  extreme  dagreaa  ot  aqualor,  of  imposture,  and  also 
of  seltmottilication  ara  Annd.  Soma  spend  their  lives  in 
absolute  nikcdnfM,  their  bodies  smeared  with  wood  ash, 
their  rMi.:um]it  hair  twisted  Into  a  turban  ;  some  roll  head 
«•-•,-  hunLi  fir  hundreds  of  miles  ;  soma  contemplaki  the  tip 
of  the  uvw  ffum  SI  differeut  pustarcs  ;  some  Jive  by  the 
fiaodulsnt  a*le  ut  imp  or  by  feats  of  legerdemain.  All 
Kahumetti.  dirvi.lio  bold  a  powerful  belief  io  the  per- 
petual a(,vacy  ot  tie  evlio,  or  saints,  ood  llis  departed 
^ihin  (pure  •jiie>t,  the  "unseen  man  or  moetera  of  destiDj," 
vboateBanttottb  from  the  kutb,  or  centre  of  tbe  roof  ot  the 


I  Kaab«,tocontrol  tlias{nritiulalUiBofthaworid.  TU 
cloaeiy  connected  with  the  doctrine  of  tanaasnh,  or  ■*!• 
pTchosiB,  which,  however,  t*  held  chiafly  in  a  apuib 
senta.  The  Baktashi*  believe  that  every  one  ^a  a  aaa 
or  equal  (doppel-ginger  t),  who  watches  over  Utn  btu  t 
unaaen  region. 

For  u)  leconat  of  dcrvidia  in  Persia,  wliBe  mvstl^B  t 
bnn  reined  by  the  poetry  at  JdabddiB,  Basill  ud  h^t,  s 
when  the  aeven  originsl  oners  at  HdaUidL  '»*"— Jj-b  TmiiiiIIi 
Ashkieh,  Tdkinieh,  Zuikieh,  Wtbdtttieh,  ai*  stUl  pummL  1 
Ueleohn'iirutffryM'Anta,  endDoOoUMan'e  nn*  rion&^H 
UM  ;  forCentnlAsiiiUia  nrki  ot  TmbliT  and  oOsc  fanvDer 
tor  Hindniten,  TJu  Pmlt*  tf  India,  bj  Km  mat  WataoB,  IM 
71,  mi  BMl'i  Sindu  CmUt.  Par  Eppt,  arbn  tour  wtcr.  1 
pTailded  anr  by  the  Sheikh  d  Bekii,  sod  who*  tha  iiiiianij 
the  BoHh,  ar  the  moanted  ihtfth  ildlig  ovsr  the  bodlB  rf  tl 
dnviihi^  isitiU  pnettstd,  m  Lane's  UtdtnSnrtiaaa;  ladt 

-     tinopla,  IM  which  eoatalna  a  Bomber  of  nl: 
at  Derrieh  USS.  |W.  C.  a) 

DESAIX  DE  TOTOOt^  Louif  Cufus  Anvnr 
(1768-1600),  one  ot  the  moat  eminent  gmerak  U  Ik 
French  lepablie,  waa  bom  at  Ills  Chataan  d'Aja^  nea 
[tiom,iii  Auvergna,  on  the  ITthAngnat  1T68l  Heatadi* 
It  the  military  echoed  founded  by  the  Uaidiald'Effli^ae 
diatingnudiedhinMeU  b7hiseBgBmsisinaequiingak]w~ 
ladge  of  hischoseD  piofesaiMi.  After  joiiiiag  the  army  ~ 
■peat  some  tioie  in  gacriaon  at  Biianton  and  HnningH 
He  wa«  tavoanble  to  the  Berolntion,  bnt  *as  an  objaet  - 


birdi  and  his  popnlsd^  with  hia  men.  Ha  waa  twie*^ 
pendadiBndontbeearliMOOCBsioDhewaaimpmaiiadlarH 
itha  by  Older  of  Camot  Hi*  fint  eagngaownt  ini^^ 
.  ocAputwa*  thebattlaoflAnterbatK,in  whidha^ 
wonnded;  and  when  Uoreau  executed  hia  masteriy  nt^ 
^hrongb  the  Black  Foreat,  Dasaiz  contiibntad  not  a  li 
n  the  anocees  of  that  memorable  exploit  After  a^ 
[sllant  achieTemenla,  nich  as  the  repulse  of  the  Areh^L 
Ohorlei  at  fiailadt,  and  the  defence  of  the  bridge  of  B 
!ie  accompanied  Booaparta  (1798-9)  to  ^ypW  "li  11  ■ 
'liq>ened  Ihe  Aiabt^  and  tor  hiavariona  aarvices  wmi^^ 
lanunatidet  of  Upper  Egypt  The  campaign  cf  ^v 
months  in  which  lu  completed  the  conqsast  cf  C'^ 
Sgypt  was  the  great  achievement  of  his  militBry  a-^n 
Dnriiig  his  occnpation  he  condocted  huoselt  in  soch  a  * 
.is  to  win  from  uie  inhabitant!  the  title  of  the  Jnat  Sb-IA: 
.nd  to  be  compared  by  his  sohliera  to  Bayard.  On  ^ 
letom  to  Europe  ho  found  K^ulaon  marching  to  the  eon 
L^ueat  of  Italy.  With  a  small  sqnodroa  hs  K«jt»Tf^ni|  ti>,^oaj 
the  first  consul,  whom  he  overtoiA  at  Marengo  at  the  vec^ 
:[ioment  when  the  Aostiiani  had  deemed  thamaalves  sa«rw 
f  the  victory.  His  timely  amval  changed  the  fcttua  9  ' 
he  da;;  but  in  the  moment  of  victory  ha  wai  ahot  thiw£ 
he  heart  and  immediately  expired,  14th  Jane  ISOO.  Hi* 
.H)dy  was  embayed  at  Milan,  and  finally  deposited  in  t^. 
onventotHonnt  St  Bernard,  when  ahandaome  iwinniwi" 
.i  erect*d  to  hts  memory. 

DESAUQIEBS,  Mxao  A^mm  UADCuton  (17*1- 
i827),  a  French  dramatist  and  aong^writsi,  aon  M  Uirc 
Intoiue  Desaugiera,  a  musical  oomposar,  waa  ban  at 
'^jus  on  the  17th  November  1771.  Bung  intandad  fee 
iho  church,  he  atodisdat  the  Uanrin  CMMfaia  hrii, 
There  he  had  tor  one  ot  hi*  teachan  ^  selebntad  «Btia 
ileoSioy.  He  did  not  contiiine  hi*  ilDditB  long,  howartr, 
iaving  shown  signs  of  a  decided  diaaatts  talent,  wUoh  hk 
father  thought  it  well  to  onaoataga.  Bn  Iw  «aaapUt(d 
!is  twentieth  year  he  had  wiittao  a  oonsdr  ia  iwaa  ia 
'ine  act,  which  was  well  received  iriiaa  ptooaead  «a  ths 
lege  in  1793.  In  the  following  year  fa  wrcts  aom* 
-ers«a  which  appeared  in  the  Alwemvk  dm  Mium.  "Dmt- 
iag  the  ijtonDy  period  of  theBavolatian  k*  t^giatad  to  SI 
Domingo  ■utih  a  sifter  who  wai  sbovt  te  many  a  cnoie 
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|iia(ar.  Ha  loiind  tiiafc  lie  had  only  esoaped  one  danger 
KMiiollMraqiiaUj  great.  Daring  the  negro  reroU  he  waa . 
Bids  priaoner,  and  barely  eBG^>ed  with  his  lifei  He  took 
nfoge  in  the  United  States,  where  he  enj^Kirted  himself  by 
teleiiing  the  piano.  In  1797  ha  returned  to  his  native 
tooatrj,  and  at  once  commenced  to  write  for  the  stage. 
Hs  VIS  sqfcaanfnl  from  the  first,  and  in  a  reiy  few  years 
h  beesme  famooa  aa  a  writer  of  comediea,  operas,  and 
nsdciiUes,  which  were  produced  in  rapid  snocession  at  the 
TbiAtte  des  Yanet^  and  the  VaodeTille.  Daring  the 
MM  period  he  acquired  a  reputation  of  a  still  higher  kind 
M  s  writer  of  eonririal  and  satirical  songs,  which,  though 
diimot  in  character,  can  only  worthily  be  compued  with 
thow  of  Btotfiger.  His  singing  of  his  own  songs  made 
Uii  neiety  eagerly  aonght  for  in  many  of  the  aalons  of 
hm.  In  1815  Deaaugiera  sacceeded3arr^  as  manager 
^  ths  Yanderill^  and  he  was  proeperoua  for  aome  years, 
tikOQgh  not  in  all  respects  well-fitted  lor  the  potttion.  In 
1820,  however,  the  opposition  of  the  Gymnase  proved  too 
itnmg  &r  him,  and  he  resigned.  Five  years  later  he 
iOovsd  himaelf  to  be  penuaded  to  reaome  the  position, 
bot  hs  had  scarcely  done  so  when  he  fell  into  bad  health. 
Ba  died  in  Buia  of  the  resolt  of  an  operation  for  atone  on 
%  Ml  Anguat  1827. 

Ab  edition  of  Daragiei'a  Chansomt  d  pe4i(st  dimrmii.'p^^ttni  in 
^hiw  THumit  in  1837.  It  contains  a  notice  ci  hit  life  I7  Bnuier. 
^  alw  Stint  Beave't  PortraiU  OonUmporaint. 

BKSAXTLT,  Piubb  JoeEPH  (1744-95),  a  distingnxshed 

^Veneh  aaatomiat  and  surgeon,  was  bom  at  Magny-VemaiB, 

%  villsge  of  Ftauiche-Ck>mpt^,  in  1744.    He  was  descended 

^  knmble  parents,  and  received  the  early  part  of  his 

adacstion  in  a  school  of  the  Jesuits,  being  destined  for  the 

thoreh.    Hia  own  inclination,  however,  tended  to  the 

etady  of  medicine ;  and,  after  learning  something  from  the 

Wbersnigeon  of  his  native  village,  he  was  at  length 

battled  as  an  apprentioe  in  the  militaiyho^ital  of  Belfort 

Here  he  acquired  some  knowledge  of  anatomy  and  militaiy 

^wgiry ;  and,  having  previously  made  considerable  progress 

Ui  mathefnatical  studies,  he  applied  this  knowledge,  after 

tbs  aampla  of  Borelli  and  others,  to  the  investigation .  of 

Xkiynological  aabjects.     He  early  translated  Borelli's  De 

^Uu  Animaliufn,  and  added  notes  and  illustrations,  which, 

^thoogh  foonded  on  wrong  principles,  gave  undeniable 

^loofaof  seal  and  industry. 

He  went  to  Paris  when  about  twenty  years  of  age,  and 
^»  ed  a  school  of  anatomy  in  the  winter  of  1766,  which 
"^is  soon  attended  by  about  800  pupils,  a  great  proportion 
^)f  whoMk  wece  older  than  himself.    Hb  success  excited  the 
jealousy  of  tfaa  established  teachera  and  professors,  who, 
^Itboo^  he  waa  patronised  and  protected  b^  some  surgeons 
^  greair  eminence,  would,  have  obliged  lum  to  renounce 
pQMie  teaching,  had  he  not  resorted  to  the  expedient  of 
adopting  the  name  of  another  as  a  sanction  to  his  proceed- 
ing!,   la  1776  he  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  corpora- 
tion of  surgeons ;  and  so  limited  were  lus  financefl  at  this 
tame,  that  he  was  allowed  to  pay  his  fees  at  his  own  con- 
veoimce.     He  successively  held  the  positions  of  honour  in 
^ corporation  and  academy  of  surgery;  and  in  1782  he 
^M  appointed  snigeon-mijor  to  the  hospital  Dela  Charitf. 
Dssault  waa  now  regarded  as  one  of  the  first  surgeons  of 
hm.    He  succeeded  to  the  next  vacancy  at  the  Hdte* 
Dim ;  and,  after  the  death  of  Moreau,  almost  the  whole 
au|peal  d^wrtment  of  that  hospital  was  intrusted  to  him. 
Hs  institnted  a  clinical  school  of  surgeiy  there  on  a  liberal 
ead  extenaive  plan,  which  attracted  a  great  concourse  of 
■tidents,  not  only  from  every  part  of  France,  but  also 
tes  other  countriea.    He  frequently  had  an  audience 
sf  about  600 ;  and  moat  of  the  surgeons  of  the  Frendi 
ansy  derived  their  knowledge  from  his  lectar<M.    He 
iatrodneed  many  improvementa  into   the    practice   of 


aurgexy,  as  well  aa  in  the  eoDstraetion  of  various  suigica) 
instruments. 

In  1791  he  published  a  work  entitled  Journal  dt 
Chinargerie,  edited  by  his  niqiQs,  which  was  a  record  of 
the  most  interesting  cases  that  had  occurred  in  his  clinical 
school,  with  ihcT  remarks  which  hi^  had  made  upon  them  in 
the  couEM  of  hia  lectures.  But  in  the  midst  of  his  valuable 
labours  he  became  obnoxious  to  some  of  the  Bevolutionists, 
and  he  was,  on  aome  frivolous  charge^  denounced  to  the 
popular  sections.  After  being  twice  examined,  he  was 
seized  on  the  28th  May  1793,  while  delivering  a  lecture, 
carried  away  from  his  theatre,  and  committed  to  the  prison 
of  the  Luxembour|(.  In  three  davs,  however,  he  waa 
liberated,  and  permitted  to  resume  hia  functions^  When 
the  school  of  health  was  established,  he  was  i^^inted 
cUnical  professor  for  external  maladies ;  and  it  was  uirough 
his  means  that  the  Evdch^  was  converted  into  an  hospital 
for  surgical  operations.  He  died  on  the  1st  June  1795  of 
an  ataxic  fever,  which  he  had  caught  two  days  previously 
while  attending  the  dauphin  in  the  Temple.  An  opinion 
was  prevalent  among  the  populace  that  he  was  poisoned 
because  he  had  reused  to  do  anything  against  the 
dauphin'a  lif &  The  autopsy  which  was  held  went  to  dij^ 
prove  the  story,  but  it  shows  the  opinion  the  public  enter- 
tained of  Desaulfa  integrity.  A  pension  was  settled  on 
his  widow  by  the  republic.  The  only  work  of  which  he  i9 
the  sole  author  is  entitled  TraiU  da  Maladiu  Chirurgiealet^ 
€t  du  OpSraHont  qui  Uur  ectwienneni,  in  2  vols.  8vo. 

8«e  Petit's  £109$  d$  Iktmitt  (Lyoni,  1706). 

DESCARTES,  Rnr^  was  bom  at  La  Haye,  in  Touraine, 
on  the  Slst  of  March  1596,  and  died  at  Stockholm  on  tha 
Llth  of  February  1650.  The  small  town  of  La  Haye  liea 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Greuae,  about  xnidway  between 
Tours  and  Poitiers.  The  house  is  still  shown  where  he 
was  bom,  and  a  mMairU  about  three  miles  off  still  retaina 
the  name  of  Les  Cartea.  His  family  on  both  sides  was  of 
Pdtevin  descent,  and  had  ics  head-quarters  in  the  neigh* 
bouring  town  of  ChAtellerault,  where  his  grandfather  hzd 
been  a  physician.    Joachim  Descartes,  his  father,  having 

Chased  a  commission  as  counsellor  in  the  Farlement  of 
[les,  introduced  the  family  into  that  demi-noblesse  of 
the  robe,  which,  in  stately  isolation  between  the  bourgeoisie 
and  the  high  nobility,  maintained  a  lofty  rank  in  the 
hierarchy  of  France.  For  the  one  half  ^  of  each  year 
required  for  residence  the  elder  Descartea  removed  with  hia 
wife,  Jeanne  Brochard,  to  Bennes.  Three  children,  all  of 
whom  first  saw  the  light  at  La  Haye,  sprung  from  the 
union^^  son  who  afterwards  succeeded  to  his  father  in  the 
Farlement,  a  daughter  who  married  a  M.  du  Grevis,  and  a 
second  son  Ren^  His  mother,  who  had  been  ailing 
beforehand,  never  recovered  from  her  third  confinement ; 
and  the  motherlesa  infant  was  entrusted  to  a  nurse,  whosi^ 
care  Descartea  in  after  years  remembered  by  a  small 
pension. 

Descartes,  who  in  the  family  circle  was  known  as  Du 
Perron,  from  a  amall  estate  destined  for  his  inheritance, 
soon  showed,  say  the  chroniclers,  an  inquisitive  mind,  which 
made  hia  father  style  him  hia  philoeopher.  He  was  sent 
off  at  the  age  of  eight  to  the  schooh  of  La  Fl^he,  which 
Henry  lY.  bul  lately  founded  and  endowed  for  the  Jesuits, 
and  there  he  continued  from  1604  to  1612.  Of  the  educa- 
tion there  given,  of  the  equality  maintained  among  the 
pupils,  and  of  their  free  intercourse,  Descartee  at  a  later 
period  apoke  in  terms  of  high  praise.^  He  himself  eigoyed 
eixoq>tional  privilegee ;  his  feeble  health  excused  him  from 
the  morning  duties,  and  thus  early  he  acquired  the  habit 
of  matntina]  refiection  in  bed,  whidi  dung  to  him  thro^h- 

I  (KttTTW  («L' Cousin).  riU.  546. 
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>ui  !u«k     K«#tt  ilwii  !to  Wi  bi«^^  to  dittnitt  the  aothoritj 

iSiK^  \%wa«  Si^wv  ^  Ml  •ckiool  h»  WM  telaotod  ai  one  of 
a^»  i«k«»ai^  iuu4  !£iMiU«tiiNNi  who  went  forth  to  npeiire  the 
tuidui  .a  (X>  u*uKUr«U  bit^  ee  il  wu  borne  to  its  restixig- 
iU^v  a  U  ^1^^    At  the  ege  of  eizteen  he  went  home 
iv>  hM  teOwi,  «h«^  w«e  now  settled  at  Renneey  and  had 
I J^^  «  MiKVMd  «a>>  f^Mtt  Brittanj.    Daring  the  winter  of 
I  til  i  ku»  vH^m^^Wd  hW  )>re^^aratioaf  for  the  world  by  leaione 
(u  h^4*MUAiMh^»  and  feooing  ;  and  then  in  the  spring  of 
lOl.i,  Uv  %HxM  ee  hie  own  master  to  taste  the  pleasnras 
vil    ISkiiiUu  hfe.     ITortnnatelT  the  spirit  of  dissipation 
aisA  iu4  MN>m  to  have  oarried  him  anjr  perilous  lengths; 
th«»  wvor»l  we  hear  of  is  a  passion  for  gaming.    Here, 
uks  he  uvede  the  acquaintance  of  Claude  Mydorge,  one  of 
ktm  tvaemi«l  mathematicians  of  Frsnce,  and  renewed  an 
^i\y  (ultuiacy  with  Marin  Mersenne,  an  old  fellow-etodent, 
M^utiur  by  euwe  years,  at  La  Fl^he,  and  now  become  Father 
Meieeiiue,  of  the  order  of  Minim  Friara.    The  withdrawal 
ill  the  lailer  in  1614  to  a  poet  in  the  proyinces  was  the 
%\d\m\  for  Descartes  to  abandon  social  me  and  shut  him- 
•Jf  up  fur  nearly  two  years  in  a  secluded  house  of  the 
l^Hubourtf  Ht  Germain.     Accident*  however,  betrayed  the 
avomt  of   his  retirement ;   he  was  compelled  to  leave 
his  mathematical  investigations^  and  'to  take  part  in  en- 
lartaiiiinents,  where  the  only  thing  that  chimed  in  with 
his  theorlxiug  reveries  was  the  musio.     The  scenes  of 
htirror  and    intrigue  wL  jh    marked   the   struggle   for 
supremacy  between  the  various  leaders  who  aimed  at  glid- 
ing the  politics  of  France  made  Paris  no  fit  place  for 
a  student^  and  held  out  little  honourable  proepect  for 
a  soldier.     ^ccordin|^y,  in  May  1617,  Deecartes,  now 
twsnty-one  years  of  age,  aet  out  for  the  Netheriands  and 
i4iok  service  in  Uie  army  of  Prince  BCaurice  of  Orange,  one 
df  the  greatest  generals  of  the  aoe,  who  had  been  engaged 
for  Mitae  time  in   a  war  wiu  the  Spanish  foroee  in 
lielgiiun.     At  Breda  he  enlisted  as  a  volunteer,  and  the 
Mrst  and  only  pay  which  he  accepted  he  kept  as  a  cnrioaitj 
through  Ufa     There  was  a  lull  m  the  war;  and  the  Nether- 
lAnds  wers  distracted  by  the  quarrels  of  Gomarists  and 
Arminians.    Dpring  the  leieure  thus  arising;  Deecartee  one 
day,  as  he  roved  through  Breda,  had  his  rttentkin  drawn 
ill  a  Discard  in  the  Dutch  tongue ;  and  as  the  llmguage,  of 
whicn  he  never  became  perfectly  master,  was  then  strange  to 
him,  he  asked  s  bystander  to  interpret  it  into  either  Fhmdi 
oiljkiifi.  The  stranger,  who  happened  to  be  leaacBeeckman, 
principal  of  the  cofiege  of  Dort,  offered  with  jome  surprise 
to  do  so  into  Latin,  if  the  inquirer  would  bring  hun  a 
s<iluUoD  of  the  problem, — ^for  the  advertisement  was  one  of 
thcise  chellengee  which  the  mathematicians  pf  the  sge,  in 
the  spirit  of  the  tournaments  of  chivalry,  were  accustomed 
to  throw  down  to  all  oomen,  darins  them  to  discover  a 
fsometricftl  mystery  known  as  they  fancied  to  themsalveB 
alone.     Deecartee  promised  and  fulfilled ;  and  a  friendship 
grew  up  between  him  and  Beiifhiisn — broken  only  by  the 
liurary  dishoneety  of  the  latter,,  who  in  later  years  took 
r.r*n\ii  fur  the  novelty  contained  in  a  email  essay  on  music 
{(Jwnftendiwn  Mtuiea)  which  Descartes  wrote  at'  this  period 
Slid  intnuited  to  Beeckman.^ 

Aftar  thus  spending  two  years  in  Holland  as  a  soMier  in 
a  pericMl  of  |ieace,  Deecartee,  in  July  1619,  attracted  by  the 
iiitWA  e(  the  impending  strugp^le  between  the  house  of 
Au«tria  and  the  Protectant  pnncee,  coneequent  upon  the 
•Isfiifffi  uf  the  palatine  of  tne  Bhine  to  the  kiugdom  of 
Ikikemia,  set  out  for  Upper  Germany,  and  volunteered 
into  the  Bevsrien  eervioa      The  winter  of  1619,  spent 
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in  qutirters  at  Neuburg  on  the  Danube,  was  the  eritica 

period  in  his  life.    Here,  in  hie  warm  room  (daia  tn 

poHe),  he  indulged  those  meditations  iriiich  afterward 

led    to    the   DUeoune  of  Method,    It   was  here  that 

on  the  eve  of  StvMartin's  day,  he  "was  filled  wit] 

enthusiasm,  and  discovered  the  foundationa  ol  a  mar 

vellous  sdence."    He  retired  to  reet  with  anzioua  though 

of  his  future  career,  which  haunted  hhn  through  tht 

night  in   three  dreams,  that  left  a  deep  impreeeion  oi 

his  mind.     "Next  day,"  he  'continues,'  "I  began  ti 

undsrstand  the  first  principles  of  my  marvellous  disooveiy.' 

The  date  of  his  philosophical  conversion  is  thus  fixed  to  i 

day.     But  the  light  was  as  yet  dim;  he  had  only  gtiwpessd 

a  method  which  ahould  invigorate  the  syllogism  if  the 

co-operation  of  ancient  geometry  and  modem  algebra.    Foi 

during  the  year  that  elapeed  before  he  left  Swahia  (and 

whilst  he  scrjoumed  at  Neuburg  and  Uhn),  and  anudat  hie 

geometrical  studies,  he  would  fain  have  gathered  eoaM 

knowledge  of  the   mystical  wisdom    attributed  to  ths 

Boeicrudans;   but  the  Invisibles,  as  ther  caUed  theae- 

oelves,  kept  their  eecret^  and  he  found  tnem  not    His 

restleesneas  of  spirit  is  well  shown  by  a  tow  (which  he 

himself  records  with  the  date  of  September  3S,  1630),  to 

make  a  pilgrimage  to  Loretto— "  if  poesibls,  on  fool  mm 

Venice ;  if  not,  in  the  moet  devout  manner  he  oonld.'*    8ocb 

after  the  Bavarian  troops  were  ordered  into  active  aervioa 

He  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Prague,  where  the  hopea 

of  the  elector  palatine  were  bUsted  (9th  November  16S0X 

passed  the  wmterwith  the  army  in  Bouthem  'i'^'*^^^— H, 

and  next  year  eerved  under  Oount  Boucquoi  in  Hungary. 

On  the  death  of  this  general  Deecartee  quitted  theimpenl 

aervioe,  and  in  July  1621  began  a  peaceful  tomr  thnm^ 

Moravia,  the  borders  of  Poland,  Pomexania,  BnndenbvK 

Holstein,  and  IVieeland,  from  which  he  r»«ppeaied  a 

February  1622  in  Belgium,  and  betook  himsell  d]veed|y  l» 

his  father's  home  in  Brittany.    The  sde  inddenl  reestdsd 

of  this  excursion  is  his  danger,  when  croa^bg  in  a  sbmQ 

boat  to  Itntch  Frieeland,  from  the  cupidity  of  tba  crav, 

who  had  taken  him  f^  a  rich  meroliant^  bnl  al  cms 

abandoned  their  murderous  desiois  when  they  s^w  Ua 

riee  frith  drawn  sword,  in  all  the  digidty  oi  a  Vamk 

gentleman. 

At  Bennea,  where  the  young  family  ol  hk  sIspBothsr 
was  growing  up,  Deecartee  probably  found  little  to  interesi 
him;  and,  after  he  had  visited  the  mataraal  eetate 
whic^  his  father  now  put  him  in  posseeaion.  o<,  he 
took  the  opportunity  of  running  up  to  Fiu,  whers  he 
found  the  Rosicrucians  the  topic  of  the  hour,  and  heard 
himself  credited  with  oartnership  in  tiieir  eecrela.  A  ahoct 
visit  to  Brittany  enabled  him,  with  his  fother^  ronesnt,  to 
arrange  for  the  sale  of  his  property  in  Pditoo.  T%e 
proceeds  wers  invested  in  such  a  way  at  Paris  as  to  bring 
him  in  a  yearly  income  of  between  6000  and  7000  franca, 
a  sum  probably  equal  to  more  than  £600  at  the  preeent 
day.  Towards  the  end  of  the  year  Deecartee  waa  en  hie 
way  to  Italy.  Hie  natural  phenomena  of  Switserlaod,  and 
the  politicel  ccnnplications  in  the  Yaltellina,  where  the 
Catholic  inhabitants  had  thrown  off  the  yoke  of  the  Orieona 
and  called  in  the  Papal  and  Spanish  troops  to  their  aeeise- 
ance,  delayed  him  eome  time ;  but  he  reached  Veinoe  in 
time  to  eee  the  ocremony  of  the  doge^s  wedlock  with  the 
Adriatic,  After  paying  his  vows  at  Loretto,  he  came  to 
Rome^  which  was  then  on  the  ete  of  a  year  of  jubilee  an 
oocesion  which  Dtacartee  eeiaed  to  obeerre  the  variety  of 
men  and  mauneie  which  the  city  then  lembraced  within  ila 
walla.  In  the  spring  of  1625  he  returned  home  bryMaiBl 
Genis,  observing  the  avalanrhee,*  inetead  o^  as  hie  nkliw 
hoped,  eeeuiing  a  poet  in  the  French  anny  in  Pladmoal 
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for  la  uuiaQt  DMOirtat  teems  to  bave  eoncnrred 
fa  tht  pka  of  pmchaeing  a  poet  et  ChAteUeranlt,  bat 
maif  give  op  the  idea,  anid  settled  in  |^  (June  1625), 
is  m  qnsrter  where  he  had  sought  seclusioii  before. 
B7  thii  time  he  had  oeased  to  devote  hinmelf  to  pure 
iMrtbematiffi,  and  in  eompany  with  his  friends  Mersenne 
•ad  Mydoige  was  deeply  interested  in  tiie  theory  of  the 
nbietioD  of  light,  and  in  the  practical  work  of  grinding 
|biM  of  the  best  shape  suitable  for  optical  instruments. 
But  iQ  the  while  his  aim  was  fixed  on  something  beyond 
itlMr  mathematics  or  physics ;  he  was  engaged  with 
nAMtbns  on  the  nature  of  man,  of  the  soul,  and  of  Qod ; 
nd  it  need  cause  no  surprise  that  Descartes  for  a  while 
rauiMd  innsible  even  to  his  most  familiar  friends.  But 
their  importunity  made  a  hermitage  in  Paris  impossible ; 
ttdigrsceless  friend  surprised  the  philosopher  in  bed  at 
11  o'doek  in  the  morning  meditating  on  some  problem, 
ud  occasionally  taking  notes.  In  disgust  at  the  apparent 
^elenoessof  the  position  for  a  student,  Descartee  started 
ior  \h»  wtst  to  take  part  in  the  siege  of  La  Rochelle,  and 
otend  the  famine-stricken  city  with  the  Tictorious  troops 
OB  tb  30th  October  1628.  A  meeting  at  which  he  was 
pnmt  after  his  return  to  Fiaris  decided  his  vocation. '  He 
ud  ezpnssed  an  opinion  that  the  true  art  of  mem^^f  was 
Mt  to  be  gained  oy  technical  devices,  but  by  a  philo- 
MpUeil  ^prehension  of  things;  and  the  Cardinal  de 
«nSkf  the  f eonder  of  the  Congregation  of  the  Oratory, 
m  Mitnck  by  the  tone  of  the  remarks  as  to  impress  upon 
tb  qwiker  the  duty  of  spending  his  life  in  the  examination 
^  tnth.  Descartee  accepted  the  philosophic  mission. 
Is  tlM  ttd  of  1628  he  left  Paris,  and  in  the  sprinff  of 
1639  he  settled  in  Holland.  His  financial  affidrs  he  had 
iitruted  to  the  care  of  the  Abb6  Picot,  and  as  his 
litcniy  tod  acientifio  representative  he  adopted  P^re 
MtWDBa 

Between    the    ages    at   thirty-threa    and   fifty-three 

(1^29-1649)  Descartee  lived  almost  entirely  in  Holland. 

Thoee  only  did  he  revisit  France  during  that  period — ^in 

1^,  1647,  and  1 648.    The  first  of  these  occasions  was  in 

>d«r  to  settle  family  affidrs  after  the  death  of  his  father 

is  1640.    The  eldest  brother  seems  to  have  been  disposed 

Id  tike  sU  he  could,  and  to  have  expected  the  philosopher 

to  be  yielding  in  money  matters.     So  little  notice  did  the 

^Mulj  think  it  necessary  to  take  of  a  brother  who  had 

*Bk  to  the  level  of  literature,  that  a  letter  of  Ben^  to  his 

bUbm^  sfTeetionately  excusing  his  long  absence,  reached 

BeoDei  only  after  that  father  was  lying  in  the  tomb.     The 

seeood  brief  visit,  in  1647,  partly  on  literary,  partly  on 

faauly  business,  was  signalized  by  the  award  of  a  pension 

ff  3000  francs,  obtained  from  the  royal  bounty  by  Cardinal 

^fsarin    in    consideration    of    the    advantages    which 

I^eeesrtes's  investigations  conferred  upon  manlond,  and  to 

tid  hiffl  in  continuing  his  experiments.    The  pension  was 

pioetuaDy  paid.    The  last  visit  in  1648  was  less  fortunate. 

A  nyal  order  summoned  him  to  France  for  new  honours — 

SB  sdditions]  pension  and  a  permanent  poet — for  his  fame 

bed  by  this  time  gone  abroad,  and  it  was  the  age  when 

(RBeas  sought  to  attract  genius  and  learning  to  their  courts. 

£at  when  Descsrtes  arrived,  he  found  Pans  rent  asunder 

^  the  dvil  war  of  the  ^Fronde.     He  paid  the  costs 

ef  his  royal  parchment,  and  left  for  his  ■  Dutch  home 

vithoot  a  word  of  reproach.    The  only  other  occasions  on 

vU^  he  was  out  of  the  Netherlands  were  in  1630,  when 

^  Bide  a  flying  visifr  to  Enghmd  to  observe  for  himself 

S8B#  aOsftd  BHgnctic  phenomena,  and  in  1634,  when  he 

took  an  sExennion  to  Denmark 

Danag  hie  residence  in  Holland  he  lived  at  thirteen 
HtbtmA  plaoea,  and  changed  his  abode  twenty-four  times. 
la  tte  dioioa  ol  thsee  soots  two  motives  seem  to  have  in- 

nefghWihood  of  a  miivenity  or  coQege, 


'and  the  amenities  of  the  sltiiation.  Fi^nekar,  one  of  the 
neatest  towns  in  Friesland,  was  the  seat  of  a  university 
founded  in  1585 ;  Harderwyk  contained  a  venerable  gymna- 
sium, of  some  note  in  the  physical  sciences  and  theolopy ; 
Deventer  possessed  a  seminary  still  well  endowed,  but  lees 
famous  than  it  had  been  in  the  days  of  Erasmus ;  ^  Utrecht 
acquired  a  university  so  late  as  1634 ;  and  Leydea  had  a 
notable  one  founded  in  1575.  Amersfoort,  where  he  also 
lived,  seems  to  be  coxmected  with  a  love  aSair, — ^the  only 
one  in  his  life ;  at  least  it  was  there  that  his  daughter 
Francine  died  in  1640,  at  the  age  of  five.  Amsterdam, 
where  he  often  lodged,  Leeuwarden  in  Friesland,  and  IX>rt 
were  also  residences.  He  once  settled  near  Utrecht,  as  well 
as  in  the  town ;  but  the  three  spots  which  seem  to  have  been 
most  attractive  were — Endegeest,  a  country  house  more  than 
a  mile  north-west  of  Leyden,  of  which  Sorbi^re  has  given  a 
pleasing  description  in  one  of  his  letters,  and  the  two 
villages  of  Egmond  op  den  Hoef  and  Egmond  the  Abbey, 
n'tnated  between  Zaandam  and  the  ocean,  in  one  of  the 
prettiest  localities  of  North  Holland. 

The  time  thus  spent  seems  to  have  been  on  the  whole 
happy,  even  allowing  for  some  warm  discussions  with  the 
mathematicians  and  metaphysicians  of  France,  and  f^ 
some  harassing  controversies  in  the  Netherlands.  Friendly 
agentft-— chiefly  Catholic  priests— were  the  intermediariea 
who  forwarded  from  Dort,  Haarlem,  Amsterdam,  and 
Leyden  his  correspondence  to  his  proper  address,  which 
he  wished  kept  completely  secret ;  and  Father  Mersehne 
was  only  too  willing  to  send  him  loads  of  objections 
and  queetions.  During  the  flrst  twenty  years  of  his 
life  his  health  had  been  weak*  and  his  complexion  palcL 
After  that  time  the  disease  in  his  frame  seems  to  have 
worked  itself  off,  not  without  some  effervescence.  This 
is  the  period  of  his  camp  life  (due,  as  he  himself  says, 
to  "  heat  in  the  liver  '*),'  of  his  wanderings,  enthusiasm, 
dreams,  and  vows.  With  his  thirtieth  year  this  struggle 
seems  at  an  end ;  his  health  seems  established ;  and 
the  washed-out  vermilion  of  his  prime  gives  place  to  a  dark 
olive  complexion  in  his  riper  manhood.'  It  is  touch- 
ing to  hear  his  delight  in  the  freedom  from  intruders. 
"I  sleep  here  ten  hours  every  night,"  he  writes  from 
Amsterdam,  "  and  no  care  ever  shortens  my  slumber." 
"  I  take  my  walk  every  day  through  the  confusion  of  a 
great  multitude  with  as  much  freedom  and  quiet  as  you 
could  find  in  your  rural  avenues.***  At  his  first  coming  to 
Franeker  he  arranged  to  get  a  cook  acquainted  with  French 
cookery ;  but,  to  prevent  misnndentanding,  it  may  be 
added  that  his  diet  was  mainly  vegetarian,  and  tiiat 
he  rarely  drank  wine.  New  friends  gathered  round  him 
who  took  a  keen  interest  in  his  researchee.  Once  only  do 
we  find  him  taking  an  interest  in  the  affairs  of  his  neigh- 
bours,— ^to  aak  pardon  from  the  Qovemment  for  a  homicide.^ 
He  continued  the  profession  of  his  religion.  Sometimes 
from  curiosity  he  went  to  the  ministrations  of  anabaptists,^ 
to  hear  the  ranting  of  peasants  and  artisans.  He  carried  few 
books  to  Holland  with  him,  but  a  Bible  and  the  Summa  of 
Thomas  Aquinas  were  amongst  them.^  One  of  the  recom- 
mendations of  Egmond  the  Abbey  was  the  free  exercise 
there  allowed  to  the  Catholic  religion.  At  Franeker  his 
house  was  a  small  ch&teau,  **  separated  by  a  moat  from  the 
rest  of  the  town,  where  the  mass  could  be  said  in  safety."* 
And  one  motive  in  favour  of  accepting  an  invitation  to 
England  lay  in  the  alleged  leanings  of  Charles  L  to  the 
older  chnrcL 

The  best  account  of  Descartee's  mental  history  during  his 
life  in  Holland  is  contained  in  his  letters,  which  extend 
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over  the  whole  period,  ;uid  ere  pertiealarly  frequent  in  the 
k^r  hall  The  minority  A  them  are  addreesed  to 
Mereenne,  and  deal  with  problems  of  phyncs  and  musical 
theory  (in  which  he  took  a  special  interest).  Mathematical 
subjects  are  a  common  topic  Seyeral  letters  between  1 643 
and  1649  are  addressed  to  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  the 
eldest  danger  of  the  ejected  elector  palatine,  who  lived  at 
the  Hague,  where  her  mother  maintained  the  semblance  of 
a  roval  court  Hie  princess  was  obliged  to  quit  Holland, 
but  kept  up  a  philosophical  correspondence  with  Descartes. 
It  is  to  her  that  the  PrineipUi  of  PkUoiophy  were  dedi- 
cated; and  in  her  alone,  according  to  Descartes,  were  united 
those  generally  separated  talents  for  metaphysics  and  for 
mathematics  which  are  so  characteristically  co-operatiTe  in 
the  Cartesian  system.  Two  Dutch  friends,  Zuylichem,  the 
father  of  the  more  celebrated  Huyghens,  and  Hoogheland, 
€gnre  amongst  the  correspondents,  not  to  mention  various 
savants,  protessori^  uid  churchmen  (particularly  Jesuifct). 

His  residence  in  the  Netherlands  fell  on  the  most  pros- 
perous and  brilliant  days  of  the  Dutch  state,  under  the 
Btadtholderahip  ol  Frederick  Henry  (1626-1647).    Abroad 
its  navigators  monopolised  the  commerce  of  the  world,  and 
ezidorea  unknown  seas;  at  home  the  Dutch  school  of 
painting  reached  its  some  in  Bembrandt  (1607-1669)  ; 
and  the  philological  reputation  of  the  country  was  sustained 
by  Qrotiua,  Yossius,  and  the  elder  Httnaius.     And  yet> 
thoog^  Rembsandtfs  Nightwatch  is  dated  the  very  year 
after  the  publication  of  the  Meditatiant,  not  a  word  in 
Deecartes  brsathee  of  aiqr  work  of  art  or  historical  kaming. 
The  contempt  of  esthetiGs  and  erudition  is  charaoteristic  of 
the  most  ^ical  members  of  the  Oartesian  school,  especially 
Malebrandie.      Though    Descartes    probably  read  more 
than  some  of  his  admirers  supposed  he  was  not  in  any 
strict  sense  a  reader.    His  wisdom  grew  mainly  out  of  his 
own  reflections  and  experiments,  calmly  yet  ceaselessly 
pursued.    Ctf   mere   learning  and  schokiship   he   had 
no  esteem.     The  story  of  Bis  disgust,  when  he  found 
that  Queen  -Ohristina  devoted  some  time  every  day  to 
the  study  of  Greek  under  the  tuition  of  Yossius,  is  at 
least  true  in  substance.^     It  gives  no  evidence  of  science, 
he  remarks,  to  powess  a  to]i»me  knowledge  of  the  Boman 
tongue,  sudi  as  once  was  possessed  by  the  populace  of 
Bomei*    In  all  his  traHls,  and  in  the  different  placee  at 
which  he  settled,  his  interest  seems  untouched  either  by 
art  «r  history  ;  he  looks  only  to  the  phenomena  of  nature 
and  the  actual  aspects  of  human  life.     He  was  a  spectator 
rather  thm  an  actor  on  the  stage  of  the  world.    If  he 
entered  the  army,  it  was  merely  because  the  position 
gave  a  vantage-grouud  from  which  to  make  his  obser- 
vationt.    In  the  political  interests  which  these  contests 
involved  he  took  no  part ;  his  favourite  disciple,  the 
Princess  TOiabeth,  was  the  daughter  of  the  banished  king, 
against  whom  he  had  served  in  Bohemia;  and  Queen 
(Siristina,  his  seoond  royal  follower,  was  the  daughter  of 
Qustavns  Adolphus. 

In  many  ways  Descartes  ii  a  type  of  that  self-reliant, 
harsh,  and  abiitact  spirit  of  science  to  which  erudition 
and  all  the  heritage  of  the  past  seem  but  elegant  and  un- 
worthy trifling.  The  science  of  Descartes  was  physics  in 
all  its  branches^  but  especially  as  ^>plied  to  physiology. 
Science,  he  says,  maybe  compared  to  a  tree ;  metaphysics 
is  the  root,  physics  ii  the  trunk,  and  the  three  chief 
branches  are  mechanics,  medicine,  and  morals, — the  three 
applioations  of  our  knowledge  to  the  outward  world,  to 
the  human  body,  and  to  the  conduct  of  life.* 

Such  then  was  the  work,  and  such  ths  ends,  that 
Dssoartes  had  in  view  in  Holland.  His  residence  was 
gsosnlly  divided  into  two  part*— one  bis  woAshop  for 
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soienoe,  the  other  his  reeeptkm-room  for  aodely 

are  my  books,"  hq  is  reported  to  have  told  a  visi 

pointed  to  the  animals  he  had  dissected.    *'  I  am 

writes    in    1630,    ''studying    diemiatry    and 

together  ;  and  every  day  I  learn  aomething  whu 

not   flnd    in  boob."*     He  is    working   Imr 

book  on  tefraotbn,  and  at  the  same  time  m 

secting  the  beads  of  different  animals  in  order  i 

imagination  and  memory,  wluch  he  oonsiden  ph; 

cesses.*    It  need  not  from  this  be  supposed  that' 

was  a  labonous  student    "  I  can  say  with  truth," 

to  the  Princess  Elisabeth,*  <*  that  the  principle  irii 

always  observed  m  my  studies,  and  which  I  b 

helped  me  most  to  gain  what  knowledge  I  have, 

never  to  spend  bey^id  a  very  few  houra  daily  in 

whidi  OQcu|py  the  imagination^  and  a  very  few  ho 

in  thoee  whidi  occuny  the  understanding,  and  to  g 

rest  of  m^  time  to  the  relazationof  the  seniesand 

of  the  mind."    But  his  expectations  from  the  st» 

tomy  and  physiology  went  along  way.    "  Tkt  oo 

of  health,"  he  writes  in  1 646, '^  has  always  been  tb 

end  of  mjr  studies."'    In  1629  he  adn  Mersen 

care  of  hunself  '^  till  I  find  out  if  there  is  any 

getting  a  medical  theory  based  on  infallible  demo 

which  is  what  I  am  now  inquiring."*    And  to 

he  writea  in  1638, — '  **  I  have  never  taken  eo  ui 

myself  as  at  present ;  and  whereas  I'  used  to  1 

death  could  take  from  me  only  thirty  or  fort) 

most,  it  could  not  overtake  me  now  without  dep 

of  the  hope  of  more  than  a  century."    And  sin 

seem  to  have  been  ezpreased  by  him  to  Bir  Kene 

who  visited  him  in  Holland.    Astronomioal  in 

connection  with  optics,  meteorological  nhenon 

in  a  word,  the*  whole  field  of  natural  laws,  c 

desire  to  explain  them.    His  own  obeervatioa 

reporta  of  Mersenne,  furnished  his  data.    O 

demand  for  observation  and  collection  of  facti 

imitator  ;  and  he  wishes  (in  a  letter  of  163S)  U 

one  would  undertake  to  give  a  history  of  oelestisl  { 

after  the  method  of  Bacon,  and  deeeribe  the  sky 

it  appears   at   present,    without    introducing 

hypotliesis."^ 

He  had  several  writings  in  hand  during  the  < 
of  his  residence  in  Holland,  but  the  main  wo 
period  was  a  physical  doctrine  of  the  nnivene 
termed  The  World.  Shortiy  after  his  srrival  h( 
Mersenne  that  it  will  probably  be  finished  in 
meanwhile  asks  him  not  to  diseloso  the  see 
Parisian  friends.  Already  aniietieB  appear 
theological  verdict  upon  two  of  hia  funmnenti 
the  infinitude  of  the  universe,  and  the  earth'k  rots 
the  sun.^  But  towards  the  end  of  year  16S 
him  writing  as  follows :  ^  ''  I  had  intended  m 
my  World  as  a  New  Tear's  gift,  and  a  fortni^ 
stfll  minded  to  send  vou  a  fragment  of  the  w 
whole  of  it  could  not  be  transcribed  in  tima  1 
just  been  at  Leyden  and  Amsterdam  to  ask  afli 
cosmical  system,  as  I  imsgined  I  had  heard  oi 
printed  last  year  in  Italy.  I  was  told  that  it 
printed,  but  that  every  copy  had  been  al  the 
burnt  at  Borne,  and  that  Galileo  had  beso  hi 
demned  to  some  penalty."  He  has  also  seen 
Galileo's  condemnation  at  U^  (SOth  Septan 
with  the  words — "  Although  he  nrofsssn  tkal  1 
nican)  theory  was  onlv  adopted  by  him  as  a  h 
~    friend  Beeokman  lent  him  a  copy  d  QM 
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^^ich  he  danced  throogh  in  his  usual  maimerwith  other 
imm*B  books  ;  he  found  it  good,  and  **  .failine  more  in  the 

S«nti  where  it  foUowe  received  opinions  wan  where  it 
verges  from  them."^    The.  consequence  of  these  reports 
of  the  hostility  of  the  diurch  to  the  doctrine  on  which  his 
tbeofy  reposed  led  him  to  abandon  all  thoughts  of  publish- 
ing.   The  World  was  consigned  to  his  desk;  and  although 
doctrines  in  all  essential  respects  the  same  odbstitute  the 
pbTiical  portion  of  his  )hineipia,  it  was  not  till  after  the 
dsith  of  Descartes  that  fragments  of  the  work,  tncln^ing 
U  Mondty  or  a  treatise  on  light,  and  the  physiologi^ 
tnets  LBomme  and  La  Formation  du  Fcstua^  were  given  to 
tb  world  by  Glerselier,  in  1664     Pescartes  was  not  dis- 
poied  to  be  a  martyr  ;  he  had  a  sincere  respect  for  the 
cbitb  and  for  authority,  and  had  no  ^nsh  to  shock  pre- 
jndieei^  or  to  b^gin  an  open  conflict  with  established 
doctrines. 

In  1636  Descartes  had  resohre4  to  publish  some  sped- 

nmof  the  fruits  ol  his  method,  and  some  general  obsura- 

tioDi  OD  its  nature  which,  under  an  appearance  of  simplidty, 

night  SOW  the  good  seed  of  more  adequate  ideas  on  the 

iwid  and  man.     "  I  should  be  glad,''  he  says,  when  talking 

o(  a  pobiisher,'  "  if  the  whole  book  were  printed  in  good 

tjpe,  on  good  paper,  and  I  should  Uke  to  have  at  least  200 

eopies  for  distribution.    The  book  will  contain  four  essays, 

iQ  in  French,  with  the  general  title  of  *  Project  of  a  Uni- 

Toisl  sdence,  capable  of  raising  our  nature  to  its  highest 

(wfeetion;    also    Dioptrics,    Meteors,    and    Qeometiy, 

vbttain  the  most  curious  matters  which  the  author  could 

M]«et  ss  a  proof  of  the  universal  sdence  which  he  pro- 

poMs  are  explained  in  such  a  way  that  even  the  unlearned 

Bar  understand  theuL*  **    The  work  ^>peared  anonymously 

It  LeTden  (published  by  Jean  Maire)  in  1637,  under  the 

aodest  title  of  Euait  Fhilotophiquea  ;  and  the  project  of 

I  ani?eraal  scienoe  becomes  the  JHiCourt  de  la  mHhodi 

pom  hien  condutre  ta  raiton  et  ehercher  la  verilS  dant  let 

^titkut.    In  1644  it  appeared  in  a  Latin  version,  revised 

^  Descartes,  as  Specimina  PkUotophka.    A  work  so 

^riddy  circulated  by  the  author  naturally  attracted  atten- 

taoB,  bat  in  France  it  was  prindpaUy  the  mathematicians 

^took  it  up^  and  their  criticisms  were  more  pungent 

tbia  complimentary.    Fermat,  Boberval,  and  Desargues 

took  exception  in  their  various  ways  to  the  methods 

tnpbyed  in  the  geometry,  and  to  the  demonstrations  of 

the  laws  of  refraction  g\ven  in  the  Dioptrics  and  the  Meteors. 

Tie  dispute  on  Uie  latter  point  between  Fermat  and 

Descartes  was  continued,  even  after  the  philosopher's  death, 

as  late  as  1662.    In  the  virgin  soil  of  the  youthful  Dutch 

Boiversities  the  effect  of  the  Cartesian  essays  was  greater. 

The  first  public  teacher  of  Cartesian  views  was  Henri 
Bsnery,  a  Belgian,  who  at  Deventer  and  afterwards  at 
Utredit  had  introduced  the  new  philosophy  which,  he  had 
Isazned  from  personal  intercourse  with  Descartes.  Benery 
only  survived  five  yea^s  at  Utrecht ;  and  it  was  reserved 
for  Begins'  (Henri  De  Boy), — who  in  1638  had  been  ap- 
pointed to  the  new  diair  of  botany  and  theoretical  medicine 
St  Utrecht,  and  who  visited  Descartes  at  Egmond  in  order 
more  thoroughly  to  learn  his  views, — to  throw  down  the 
gaoatlet  to  the  adherents  of  the  old  methods.  With  more 
eloquence  and  vigour  than  judgment  or  prudence,  he  pro> 
pounded  and  defended  theses  bringing  into  prominent  relief 
Um  points  in  which  the  new  doctrines  clashed  with  the  old. 
Ike  attack  was  opened  by  Qisbert  VoSt,  foremost  among  the 
Uteological  professors  and  dergy  of  Utrecht,  a  preacher  of 
note  and  a  stronghold  of  orthodoxy.  In  1639  he  published 
a  aeries  of  arguments  against  atheism,  in  which  the 
OiTtMian  views  were  not  obscurdy  indicated  as  perilous  for 
the  faith,  though  no  name  was  mentioned.    Next  year  he 
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persnaded  the  magistracy  to  issue  an  order  fotbiddiiig 
Kegius  to  travd  beyond  the  reodved  doetrine ;  for  Bsghn^ 
contrary  to  the  advice  of  Descartes,  had  formulated  his 
view  of  Cartesianism  in  the  phrase  that  fti^^n  ^^m  a  unify 
OMrdy  by  accident^  and  medcUed  in  his  lectures  with  tomes 
not  usually  associated  with  a  chair  of  medidne.  The 
magisterial  views  seem  to  have  prevailed  in  the  pro- 
fessoriate, which  formally  in  Mardi  1642  expressed  its 
disapprobation  of  the  new  and  pretended  philosophy  sa 
well  as  of  its  expositors.  As  vet  I^cartes  was  not  dLectiy 
attacked.  Yoet  now  issued,  through  the  medium  and  under 
the  name  of  Martin  Schoock,  one  of  his  pupils,  a  pamphlet 
with  the  tiUe  of  Mdhodtu  novaphUoaoplaas  Renati  beteofUt, 
in  which,  atheism  and  infidelity  were  openly  dedared  to  be 
the  effect  of  the  new  teaching.  Descartes  replied  to  YoM 
directly  in  a  longnand  vigorous  letter,  published  at  Amster- 
dam in  1643.  let  notwithstanding,  he  was  summoned 
before  the  magistrates  of  Utrecht  to  defend  himself  against 
charges  of  irreligion  and  slander.  What  might  have 
happened  we  cannot  tell ;  but  Descartes  threw  hiniself  on 
the  protection  of  the  French  ambassadtfr  and  the  prince  of 
Orange,  and  the  dty  magistrates,  from  whom  he  vainly 
demanded  satisfaction  in  a  dignified  letter,'  were  snubbed 
by  their  superiors.  About  tiie  same  time  ^April  1646} 
Schoock  was  sunmioned  before  the  university  of  Qroningen, 
of  which  he  was  a  member,  and  forthwith  disavowed  ^e 
more  abudve  passages  in  his  book.  So  did  the  effects  of 
the  odium  theologieumf  for  the  meanwhile  at  leasts  die 
away. 

In  the  Diicourie  of  Method  Deacsrtea  had  aketched  the 
main  points  in  his  new  views,  with  a  mentd  autobio- 
graphy which  might  explain  their  origin,  and  with  some 
suggestions  as  to  their  ap^cations^  His  second  great 
woik,  MedUatiom  on  the  Fird  FkUoeophf,  which  had 
been  begun  soon  after  his  settlement  in  the  Netherlands, 
expounded  in  more  detail  the  foundations  of  his  qrBtem, 
laying  especial  emphasis  on  the  priority  of  mind  to  body, 
and  on  we  absolute  and  ultimate  dependence  of  mind  as 
well  as  body  on  the  existence  of  Ood.  In  1640  a  copy  of 
tho  work  in  manuscript*  was  despatched  to  Flaris,  and 
Mersenne  was  requested  to'  lay  it  before  as  many  thinkers 
and  scholars  as  he  deemed  deaireble,  with  a  view  to  getting 
.their  views  upon  its  argument  and  doctrine.  Mersenne 
was  not  slack  in  submitting  the  work  to  criticism,  and 
Descartes  soon  had  a  formidable  list  of  objections  to  reply 
to.  Accordingly,  when  the  work  was  published  at  Paris 
in  August  1641,  under  the  title  of  MediUUionet  de  prima 
philotophiA  vhi  de  Bei  exietentia  et  Animee  imenortaliiate 
(thougn  it  was  in  fact  not  the  immortality,  but  the 
immcUerialiiy  of  the  mind,  or,  as  the  second  edition 
deecribod  it^  anima  humano!  a  corpore  dietinetiOf  which  was 
maintained),  the  titie  went  on  to  describe  the  larger  part 
of  the  book  as  containing  various  objections  of  learned  men, 
with  the  replies  of  the  author.  These  objections  in  the 
first  edition  are  arranged  under  six  hecuh : — ^the  first  came 
from  Caterus,  a  thedogian  of  Louvain ;  the  second  and 
sixth  are  anonymous  criticisms  from  various  hands  ;  whilst 
the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  belong  respectively  to  Hobbes. 
Amauld,  and  QassendL  In  the  second  edition  appeared  the 
seventh—objections  from  P^re  Bourdin,  a  Jesuit  teachei 
of  mathematics  in  Paris ;  and  subsequently  another  set  of 
objections  known  as  ^ose  of  Hyperaepittee,  was  induded 
in  the  collection  of  Descartes's  letters.  The  anonymous 
objections  are  very  much  the  statement  of  common  sense 
against  philosophy;  those  of  Caterus  criticise  the  Cartesian 
argument  from  Uie  traditional  thedogy  of  the  dmreh; 
those  of  Arnanld  are  an  appreciative  inquiry  into  the 
bearings  and  consequences  of  the  meditations  for  reUglon 
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nd  montttj;  while  thoie  ol  Hobbas  and  Qtawndi— both 
■omawhat  Moior  to  DwBtitct  and  with  a  dogmatio  ^vtam 
of  thair  own  alreadj  fotnad— an  a  keen  aaaaiilt  upon  the 
nliitaalinn-of  the  OartiMian  poaitum  from  a  genoally 
''aaiiaatioiial*ataiutpoimt  The  critieisms  of  the  last  two 
an  the  critidainB  of  a  hostile  school  of  thoop^ ;'  those  of 
Araanld  are  the  difflcnlties  of  a  possiUe  disaple. 

In  1644  the  thiid  great  work  of  Descartes,  die  iVuK^ 
PA»(0eo2oyU«,i^peMod  at  Amsterdam.  Puning  briefly  oyer 
the  ocndnsions  arrived  at  in  the  Ifsdiiaiiomif  it  deak  in  its 
second,  third,  and  fourth  parti  with  the  general  principles 
of  i^jsical  science,  espedaUj  the  laws  of  motion,  with  the 
theoiy  of  Tortioea,  and  with  the  phenomena  of  heat^ 
Ughty  graTity,  magnetism,  electiidfy,  &a,  npon  the  earth. 
Tlua  work  exhibits  some  cnrions  marks  of  cantipn.  Un- 
doubtedly, says  Descartee,  the  world  was  in  the  begin- 
ning created  in  all  ita  perfection.  **  Bat  yet  aa  it  ii 
best,  if  we  wish  to  onderstand  the  nature  of  planta  or 
of  men,  to  consider  how  they  may  by  degreae  proceed 
from  seedi,  rather  than  how  thay  were  created  by  God 
in  the  bi*g«r""»g  of  ike  woild,  ao,  if  we  can  excogitate 
some  extremely  simple  and  comprehensible  principles,  out 
of  which,  aa  if  they  were  seeds,  we  can  proire,  that  atan, 
and  earth,  and  all  this  visible  scene  could  have  originated, 
fithmigh  we  know  full  well  that  they  never  did  originate 
in  anch  a  way,  we  shall  in  tJoa';  way  expound  their  natoro 
hi  better  than  if  we  merely  deeaS>ed  them  aa  they  exist 
at  preaent"^  The  Oopemican  theory  ii  rqected  in  name, 
but  retained  in  substance.  The  earth,  or  other  planet, 
doee  not  actuaDy  move  round  the  sun ;  yet  it  is  carried 
round  the  sun  in  the  subtle  matter  of  the  great  vortex, 
where  it  lies  in  equilibriuin,— carried  like  the  paaaenger  in 
a  boat,  idio  may  croaa  the  aea  and  yet  not  riae  inm  his 
berth. 

In  1647  the  difficnltiea  that  had  arisen  at  Utrecht  wero 
lapeated  OD  a  amalleri|cale  at  Leyden.  There  the  Oarteeian 
iBnovatiooB  had  found  a  patron  in  Adrian  Heereboed,  and 
wero  openly  diacniaed  in  theaea  and  lecturea.  The 
Aeologioal  profeaaors  took  the  alarm  at  pnaflagea  in  die 
UtdUatiofM;  an  attemot  to  prove  the  existence  of  Qod 
aaronred,  aa  th^  thouipt^  of  atheiam  and  hereajr.  When 
Deacartea  compiained  to  the  authoritiea  of  ttua  unfair 
tnatment,*  the  only  roply  was  an  order  by  which  all 
mention  of  the  name  of  Carteaianism,  whether  favourable 
or  adverse,  waa  forbidden  in  the  univecaity.  Thia  waa 
acaroely  what  Deacartea  wanted,  and  again  he  had  to  apply 
to  the  prince  of  Orange,  whereupon  Uie  tft^Wt^f  were 
aaked  to  behave  with  civility,  and  the  name  of  Deecartes 
wsa  no  longer  proscribed.  But  other  anooyanoes  were  not 
wanting  from  unfaithful  disdplea  and  unsympathetic 
critica.  The  Insiantim  of  Gkuaemu  appeared  at  Amsterdam 
in  1644  as  a  reply  to  the  reply  which  Descartes  had 
pubUahed  of  his  previous  objections ;  and  the  publication 
by  Begins  of  his  work  on  Physical  Philoeophy  g&ve  the 
worid  to  understand  that  he  had  ceaaed  to  be  a  Siorongh 
adherent  of  the  philoeophy  which  he  had  ao  enthusiastically 
adopted 

It  WM  about  1648  that  Descertes  hwt  his  friends 
MerMune  and  Mydoige  by  death.  The  phK»  of  Mersenne 
aa  hia  Parisian  rmneaentative  waa  in  the  main  taken  by 
Oaude  denelier  (the  fVench  tcanalaior  of  the  Objections 
and  BesponaeeX  whom  he  had  beoome  aoquaioted  with  in 
Psria  Throng  Clemb'er  he  come  to  know  Fierro  Chftnut, 
who  in  1646  waa  aent  ea  French  ambassador  to  tho  court 
of  Sweden.  Queen  Christina,  the  daughter  of  the  great 
Guaftavua^  waa  not  yet  twenty,  and  took  a  lively,  if  a 
•omawhat  whimrical  intenat  In  literary  and  philoeophical 
aollara.    Tlironi^  Ohanut^  with  whom  ahe  was  on  terms 
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of  femHiarity,  ahe  came  to  hear  of  Daaeartaa,  and  a 
spondence  whidi  the  latter  nominally  carried  on 
ambassador  was  in  reality  intended  for  the  eyea  of 
queen.  The  comqKmdence  took  an  ethical  tona  It 
with  a  long  letter  on  Love  in  all  ita  amcts  (Feb! — 7 
1647},'a  t(^  auggested  by  Chanut,  who  had  bean  dL  ^^ 
ahig  it  with  the  queen ;  and  thia  waa  aoon  followe<^^ 
another  to  Christina  herself  on  the  Chief  €k)od.  An  ^^« 
on  the  Passions  of  tibie  Mind  {Pat»(m»  de  FAme),  vv-Z 
had  been  written  originally  for  the  Princesa  Elixabetkfc, 
development  of  aome  ethical  views  suggested  by  tba 
Vita  JB0ata  of  Seneca,  was  inclosed  at  the  same  time  : 
Chanut  It  was  a  draft  of  the  work  published  in  1& 
under  the  aame  titia  PhiloaoE^y,  purticnlaily  thai 
Deacartea,  waa  becoming  a  fMhionaWe  diwertmemmt  ^ 
the  queen  and  her  courtiers,  and  it  waa  felt  that  tf^ 
preaenoe  of  the  sage  himaelf  waa  neoeaaary  to  complete  ^ 
good  wot^  of  education.  An  invitation  to  the  Swei^ 
court  waa  nigad  upon  Descartea,  and  after  much  hiellat^ 
aooepted ;  a  veaad  of  the  royal  navy  was  ordered  to  w^ 
upon  him,  and  in  September  1649  he  left  Elgmood  ^ 
the  north. 

The  position  on  which  he  enterad  at  Stockholm  waa  e^ 
tainly  no  aineonre^  and  ntteify  unsuited  for  aman  who  1^^ 
always  triad  to  be  hia  own  master.  The  yooag  queen,  f^ 
of  plana  and  enesgy,  wanted  Deacartea  to  draw  up  a  eo^ 
for  a  propoaed  aoadamy  of  the  actenoei^  and  to  give  her  ' 
hour  of  iMoaophicinatnietion  every  moming  at  ilvai  A^ 
in  order  to  tie  him  down  to  the  country  abe  had  abea^ 
determined  to  create  him  a  noble,  and  begun  to  look  out  ^ 
eetate  in  the  lately  annexed  poaaaBsiona  el  Sweden  on  tM 
I  oeranian  ooaat  But  theae  thingi  ware  not  to  bai  El 
ftudid  Chanut  fell  dangerou^yiU;  and  Deaearlaa,  who  <3 
voted  himself  to  attend  in  &e  riek-^oom,  waa  dUiged  i 
iaane  from  it  eveiy  mnming  in  tim  drill  northern  air  s 
January,  and  apend  aa  how  in  ^k%  palace  Uhraiy.  Th 
apibaaaador  recovered,  but  Deaeaitaa  fell  a  victim  to  tk 
same  diaeaae — an  inflammatjon  of  the  Innga  The  U 
time  he  saw  the  queen  waa  on  the  let  of  Flabraaiy  16M^ 
vdien  he  handed  to  her  tiie  stalolas  he  had  drawn  vp  for 
the  propoaed  academy.  Ten  dap  after  he  waa  dead.  Tk 
queen,  m  her  first  gnef  and  enumaiaam,  would  have  likri 
to  hory  him  grandly  at  tiie  fleet  of  tte  Swediah  kingi^  ad 
to  raiae  a  cos^  mansolenm  in  hia  honoor;  but  tiMae  pkai 
wero  overruled,  and  a  plain  moniiment  in  tiie  OaaolM 
cemeteiy  waa  an  that  marked  the  place  of  hia  real  Stxteai 
yeara  after  his  death  the  French  traaanrer  IKAlibetl  madi 
arrangementa  for  the  conveyance  of  the  aahea  to  hia  nalivi 
land ;  and  in  1667  they  wero  inturod  in  tim  ehftidi  of  Sti 
Qenerri^ve  du  Mont,  the  modem  Pantheon.  In  1819,  afla 
being  temporarily  deporited  in  a  stone  aaroophogna  in  th 
court  of  the  Louvn  duiing  tiie  Bevolntionaiy  apoeh,  ^ 
were  transferred  to  St  Gennain-dea-Pr^  whara  they  naii 
ropoee  between  Montfanoon  and  Mabiflon,  A  mmiinaiii 
was  raised  to  his  memoxy  ht  Stockholm  by  Qnstavns  IQ. 
and  some  years  ago  a  statue  was  erected  to  him  at  Toon 
with  the  inscription  Je  peiue,  domje  ms .on  the  pedestal 

Descartes  was  never  married,  and  probabty  kad  litda  e 
the  amorous  in  his  temperament  He  has  alfaidad  to  ( 
childish  fancy  for  a  young  giri  irith  a  dicht  obliqai^  e 
vision ;  but  he  only  mentions  it  ^pnpotmi^  nfmaaqiiai 
weakness  which  led  him  to  aaetrriatff  snoh  a  doCaei  wil] 
beauty.*  Mythical  rnmouxs  rtpmaent  him  m  telling  a  baD 
that  he  found  no  beauty  oompaiabla  to  tlie  beauty  of  truth 
In  person  he  irae  a  littie  man»  uitii  kiga  hnad,  niijeilin 
brow,  prominent  noae^  and  eyea  wide  aparl^  with  uMk  kai 
coming  down  almoet  to  hia  eydbrowa.  ^Savoeeawaafeehh 
He  ususily  dreseed  in  blaol^  with  anohtinrif  propriety. 
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TIm  end  of  al)  atuAy,  mj«  Deteartefi  in  one  ol  his  etrliest 

^vnuogi,  ought  to  be  to  gnide  the  mind  to  form  trae  and 

^iciind  judgments  on  erery  thing  that  may  be  presented  to 

St^^     The  sciences  in  their  totality  are  but  the  intelligence 

of  man  ;  and  all  the  details  of  knowledge  have  no  Tilae 

saro  as  they  strengthen  the  onderstanding.    The  mind  is 

not  for  the  sake  of  knowledge,  bat  knowledge  for  the  sake 

of  the  mihd.     This  is  the  re-assertion  of  a  principle  which 

tlis  Middle  Ages  had  lost  sight  of — that  knowledge,  if 

it  it  to  have  any  value,  mnst  be  intelligence,  and  not 

crndition. 

fiat  how    is   intelligence,  as    opposed  to    emdition, 

poaiblel    The  answer  to  that  qnestion  is  the  method  of 

Descartes.    That  idea  of  a  method  grew  np  with  his  stndy 

of  geometry  and  arithmetic, — the  only  branches  of  know- 

ledg«  which  he  would  allow  to  be  "  made  sciences,"  those 

which  the  Jesuits  beat  taught,  and  which  he  himself 

eoltiTited  most  zealously  in  early  life.     But  they  did  not 

ntirfj  his  demand  for  intelligence.     "  I  found  in  them," 

he  ttji, "  different  proposition^  on  numbers  of  which,  after 

a  calciilation,  I  perceived  the  truth ;  as  for  the  figures,  I 

liid,  10  to  speak,  many  truths  put  before  my 'eyes,  and 

nsBj  others  concluded  from  them  by  analogy ;  but  it  did 

ooi  teem  to  me  that  they  told  my  mind  with  sufficient 

cUoneH  why  the  things  were  as  I  was  shown,  and  by  what 

mtuM  their  discovery  was  attained."*    The  mathematics 

cf  which  he  thus  speaks  included  the  geoiiietiy  of  the 

iBdenti,as  it  had  been  handed  down  to  the  modem  world, 

lad  trikhmetio  with  the  developments  it  had  received  in 

the  direction  of  algebra.    The  ancient  geometry,  as  we  know 

it)  is  a  wonderful  monument  of  ingenuity — a  series  of 

<Mri  dt  foree^  in  which  each  problem  to  all  appearance 

itudi  abne,  and,  if  aolved,  is  solved  by  methods  and 

piaeiples  peculiar  to  itsell     Here  and  there  particuhir 

CBmi,  for  example,  had  been  obliged  to  yield  the  secret  of 

thsr  tangent;  but  the  ancient  geometers  apparently  had 

Ao  eoDiciousness  of  the  general  bearings  of  the  methods 

vhidi  they  so  successfuUy  applied.    Each  problem  was 

•QBathiog  unique ;  the  elements  of  transition  from  one  to 

ttothtf  were  wanting ;  and  the  next  step  which  matho-. 

Attics  had  to  make  was  to  find  some  method  of  reducing, 

^  iniUDce,  all  curves  to  a  common  notation.     When  that 

^  foond,  the  solution  of  one  problem  would  immediately 

entail  the  solution  of  all  others  which  belonged  to  the  same 

•ttitt  as  itsell 

The  arithmetical  half  of  mathematics,  which  had  been 
ftidoally   growing    into   algebra,    and    had    decidedly 
titablished  itself  as  such  in  the  Logistica  Speeiota  of  Yieta 
(154&-1603),   supplied  to  some  extent    the    means    of 
gwenliziog  geometry.     And  the  algebraists  or  arithmed- 
citot  of  the  16th  century,  such  as  Lucas  de  Borgo,  Cardan, 
tBd  Tartaglia,  "had  used  geometrical  constructions  to  throw 
%ht  OQ  th^  solution  of  particular  equations.     But  progress 
^M  made  difScult,  in  consequence  of  the  clumsy  and  irregu- 
lar Bomenclature  employed.     With  Descartes  the  use  of 
^zpoDents  as  now  employed  for  Tlenoting  the  powers  of  a 
qoaotity  becomes  s^^steqpiatic ;  and  without  some  such  step 
^7  whidi  the  homogeneity  of  successive  powers  is  at  once 
recogoind,  the  binomial  toeorem  could  scaroely  have  been 
<ietceted.  The  restriction  of  the  early  letters  of  the  alphabet 
to  known,  and  of  the  late  letters  to  unknown  quantities  is 
•In  his  work.    In  this  and  other  details  he  crowns  and 
offlpletes,  in  a  form  henceforth  to  b«  dominant  for  the 
ittgoage  of  algebra,  the  work  of  numerous  obscure  pre- 
decenors,  such  as  ^tienpe  de  la  Boche,  Sticfel,  and  others. 
Having  thus  perfected  the  instrument,  his  next  step  was 
to  apply  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  bring  uniformity  of  method 
iato  the  isolated  and  independent  operations  of  geometry. 
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**  I  had  no  intention,*  he  says  in  the  MdSKoi^  of  attempt, 
ing  to  master  all  the  particular  sciences  commonly  called 
mathematics ;  but  as  I  obserred  that,  with  all  differences 
in  their  objects,  they  agreed  in  considering  merely  the 
various  relations  or  prc^rtions  subsisting  among  these 
objects,  I  thought  it  beat  for  my  purpose  to  consider  these 
relations  in  the  most  general  form  possible,  without  refer- 
ring  them  to  any  objects  in  particular  except  such  as  would 
most  facilitate  the  knowledge  of  them.  Perceivins  further, 
that  in  order  to  understand  these  relations  I  shomd  some- 
times have  to  consider  them  one  by  one,  and  sometimes 
only  to  bear  them  in  mind  or  embrace  them  in  the 
aggregate,  I  thought  that»  in  order  the  better  to  consider 
them  individually,  I  should  view  them  as  subsisting  between 
straight  lines,  than  which  I  could  find  no  objects  more 
simple,  or  capable  of  being  more  distinctly  represented  to 
my  imagination  and  senses ;  and  on  the  other  hand  that^ 
in  order  to  retain  them  in  the  memory  or  embrace  an 
aggregate  of  many,  I  should  express  them  by  certain 
characters,  the  briefest  possible.'*  Such  is  the  basis  of  the 
algebraical  or  modem  sGmlytical  geometry.  The  problem 
of  the  curves  is  solved  by  their  reonction  to  a  problem  of 
straight  lines ;  and  the  locus  of  any  point  is  determined  by 
its  diistanoe  from  two  given  straight  lines — the  axes  of  co* 
ordinates.  Thus  Descartes  gave  to  modem  geometry  that 
abstract  and  general  character  in  which  consists  its  superi- 
ority to  the  geometry  of  the  ancients.  In  another  question 
connected  with  this,  the  problem  of  drawing  tangents  to  any 
curve,  Descartes  was  drawn  into  a  controversy  with  Format 
(1590-1663),  Boberval  (1602-1673),  and  Desargues 
(1593-1662).  Format  and  Descartes  agreed  in  regr/ding 
the  tangent  to  a  curve  as  a  secant  of  that  cnrva  with  tho 
two  points  of  intersection  coinciding,  while  Boberval 
regarded  it  as  the  direction  of  the  composite  movement  by 
which  the  curve  can  be  described.  Both  these  methods, 
differing  from  that  now  employed,  are  interesting  as 
preliminary  steps  towards  the  method  of  fluxions  and  the 
differential  calculus.  In  pure  algebra  Descartes  expounded 
and  illustrated  the  general  methods  of  solving  eouationa 
up  to  those  of  tiie  fourth  degree  (and  believed  that  his 
method  could  go  beyond),  stated  the*  law  which  connects 
the  positive  and  negative  roots  of  an  equation  with  the 
changes  of  sign  in  the  consecutive  terms,  and  introduced 
the  method  oX  indeterminate  coefficients  fox  the  solution 
of  equations.^  Attempts  have  been  .recklessly  made  to 
claim  some  of  these  innovations  for  the  English  algebraists 
Oughtrod  and  Harriot,  and  others  for  tho  mathematicians 
of  the  Continent ;  but  such  assertions  are  based  upon  no 
proof,  and,  if  true^  would  only  illustrate  the  genius  of  the 
man  who  could  pick  out  from  other  works  all  that  was 
productive,  and  state  it  with  a  lucidity  which  makes  it 
look  his  own  discovery. 

The  Geometry  of  Descartes,  unlike  the  olhcr  parts  of  his 
essays,  is  not  easy  reading.  It  dashes  at  once  into  the  middle 
of  the  subject  with  the  examination  of  a  problem  which 
had  baffled  the  ancients,  and  seems  as  if  it  were  toasod  at 
the  heads  of  the  French  geometers  as  a  challenge.  An 
edition  of  it  appeared  subsequently,  with  notes  by  his  friend 
De  Beaune,^  calculated  to  smooth  the  difficulties  of  the  work. 
^  along  mathematics  was  regarded  by  Descartes  rather  as 
the  envelope  than  the  foundation  of  his  method ;  and  the 
«  oniversal  mathematical  science "  which  he  sought  after 
was  only  the  prelude  of  a  universal  science  of  all-embracing 
character.^ 

The  method  of  Descartes  rests  upon  the  proposition  that 
all  the  objects  of  our  knowledge  fall  into  series,  of  which 
the  members  are  more  or  less  known  by  mean/i  of  one 
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hen  .>: 

.   >    a^  jiBiutiirt  or 
-  1^'  .r««i«Dl  COB- 

AA^tc^  liiMOTend 

oo  ^*tt(v  we  pEO- 

!)t^  ^<<htfr  mtmben 

k..w   _'«xTUv%va  i\ilQ6B  into 

««    oa«  ttfm  upon   the 

V  uj,  ciUA  ol  interrening 

^v^i%v  >  A,»  lo  enunoitte  every 

.     «.w.   ^c  ^vtuMciion  thai  we  may 

.  V    '':.^«  «s   \^4  chain  in  one.    In 

.    Hk«v,    Xi.\s    thtf  caiiial  or  primal 

..,wy«   .u .\-.ivii.'!i3   Liunediately  together, 

...t....\tf   iu>Mi(N{^    into  one  which  is 

...:.v«,.      Such  are  the  four   points  of 

.  •« .       /  '  ^'^  «Avh  ixNiuiNe  a  clear  and  distinct 

.     .»   .v.^v.,   cxcUiiiiuK  i^n  doubt;  (2)  the 

^HiA^v  maiiuUv  fall  luto  aeries  or  groups; 

...    ^.«-«.;V'   m^oAit^Atioii  must   begin  with  a 
.  .    ....I « v^.u iK\  -A^Io  olcmoul,  and  pass  from  it  to  the 

..  v  ...a  ivlikuw «l«Au«>iitii :  (4)  an ezhanstive and 

.  «    .,.A.j»  .^   ih0  ivUtiiMia  and  interoonnection  of 

...«.«  ift  iHsx«Marv  i\^  knowledge  in  the  fullest 

.  •!    ,    .  14.1  ^|iii»(iv»n.**  he  says  in  anticipation  of  Locke 

\  .       ■  lu^uc  iiii|K«rtiUit  to  solire  than  that  of  knowing 

,.  \.    t  .ii  »ii  kiK'w  Ui^o  M  ami  how  far  it  extends."    **  This 

. I..II  %i Ui^h  ou^ht  to  Ite  asked  at  least  onee  in  their 

.'■>«   ul!   «hx»  m*ru*ualy  wish  to  gain  wisdom.     The 

;...•..   Hill  liiul  thiki  the  tint  thing  to  know  is  intellect^ 
■  ' ...... ...»  lb  Jii|H*iuU  the  knowledge  of  all  other  things. 

1.^ I. .11^  iio\(  wiiiii  uuiiiiHliately  follow!  the  knowledge 

I  III.  iiiiolUvi,  ho  will  |uMi  in  review  all  the  other  means 
.  i.  .uii.i.'o.  •iiiii  will  Hiiil  that  thoy  are  two  (or  three), 
•  nil  I  .iiiikiuui  mill  f  ho  m'ni«fti  (and  the  memory).  He  will 
II  ....  I.I  lUitito  nil  hit  riirn  to  examine  and  distinguish 
I  -I  ( *ii  .s<  iiii'iiiiN  of  kiuiwlotlgt* ;  and  seeing  that  truth  and 
.  .  I  ,.\u  i>i^>|Htily  NprukiiiK.  Ih*  only  in  the  intellect,  and 
I'l  >i  (K.I  i^«ii  oihiM  iikmIoh  of  knowledge  arc  only  occasions, 
ii  mil  iti.iuUv  u\i>iil  what  cror  can  lead  him  astray.  **' 
I  I.I.  ■  pti.itiuM  iif  intrllrct  fnmi  sense,  imagination,  and 
I...  iii..it  II  tit  II  mill  I  iml  I  >n*ropt  of  the  Cartesian  logic ;  it 

k  .  i.il  I  tiiti  uhil  ili.Htinrt  (i.r,  adequate  and  vivid)  from 

......111,..  ii.ii'iiuiiiluv\,  ami  incoherent  conceptions. 

III.  /».  .  I.'.  ■  •;'  Mfthni  and  the  Meditationt  apply 
«i  I II I  111.'  Hi.!t>  f.'f  thr  hirtrtion  of  (he  Mind  had  regarded 
ill  |.iii  .  i<l.i>  iithiitiiiTH  U*  our  conceptions  of  the  world  as  a 
«»li..l.  .'riu>>  |iri>pi>M\  that  IK,  to  find  a  simple  and  inde- 
I  -..I,. .  .iM.  jii.inl,  or  nliHoIiito  clement,  which  gives  to  the 
«.  ..ill  ami  tliiiiii'.ht  tlii'ir  onler  ciid  8}'stematization.  Tlie 
,  1.111 1.  Ill  tif  tint  iittvmpt  is  perhaps  unequalled  in  the 
iiMti.kl.  i.|  |.|iiliiiii>|»hy.  The  three  main  steps  in  the 
III!  mil.  hi  inn  tlu*  verncity  of  ourthiiuglit  when  that  thought 
I.  Hill,  til  ithili,  tlio  ini'vitnMu  uprising  of  thought  from  its 

li.i,- itiiiy  HHpi-i'tri  in  our  habituul  consciousness  to  the 

I  nil  III  I.-  mill  |.irfi*ot  t•.^i^tcnco  wliich  Oud  is,  and  the 
iiliiiii.iir  ir.hwtion  .if  the  material  universe  ta  extension  and 
|..i.kl  iii.>\riiiiii(  Tht'su  are  the  central  dogmas  of  logic, 
itii.i.i|'li\.ii  •,  iikil  i>!iyt<ii!'. from  which  start  the  subsequent 
iii.|iiii(i  i  i.|  1,111  Lr,  J.tiliui(7.  an«i  Newton.     They  are  also 
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ibe  dirset  antitheses  to  tbe  seeptieism  of  Montaigne  am 
ftaoal,  to  the  materialism  of  Gassendi  and  Hobbea,  aad  t 
.  the  snpentitions  anthropomorphism  which  defaced  the  n 
awakening  sciences  of  nature.  Descartea  laid  down  th 
lines  on  which  modem  philosophy  and  science  were  t 
bnOd.  But  himself  no  trained  metaphysician,  and  vc 
suseeptible  to  the  lessons  of  history,  he  gives  but  fragment 
of  a  system  which  are  held  together,  not  by  their  intrinsi 
consistency,  but  by  the  vigour  of  his  personal  convictioi 
transcending  the  weaknesses  and  collisions  of  his  seven 
arguments.  "  All  my  opinions,'*  ha  says, "  are  so  conjoined 
and  depend  so  closely  upon  one  another,  that  it  would  b 
impossible  to  appropriate  one  without  knowing  them  alL" 
Tet  every  disciple  of  Cartesianism  seems  to  disprove  th( 
dictum  ij  his  example. 

The  very  moment  when  we  begin  to  think,  say: 
Descartes,  Virhen  we  cease  to  be  merely  reeeptive,  when  w< 
draw  back  and  fix  our  attention  on  any  point  whatever  oi 
our  belief, — that  moment  donbt  begins.  If  we  even  stof 
for  an- instant  to  ask  ourselves  how  a  word  oug^tto  be 
spelled,  the  deeper  we  ponder  that  one  word  by  itaelf  the 
more  hopeless  grows  the  hesitation.  The  donbts  tfani 
awakened  must  not  be  stifled,  bnt  pressed  sjstematicallj 
on  to  the  point,  if  such  a  point  there  be,  where  donbt  eon- 
f utea  itseu.  Tlie  donbt  as  to  the  details  is  natural ;  it  ii 
no  less  natural  to  have  recourse  to  authority  to  silence  the 
donbt  The  remedy  proposed  by  Descartsa  is  (while  not 
neglecting  onr  duties  to  others,  ourselves,  and  Ood)  to  let 
doubt  nmge  unchecked  through  the  whde  fisbrie  of  our 
cnstomaxy  convictions.  One  hy  one  they  refuse  to  render 
any  reasonable  account  of  themselves ;  each  seems  a  mere 
chance,  and  the  whole  tends  to  elude  na  like  a  miraga 
which  some  malignant  power  creates  for  onr  illusion. 
Attscked  in  detail,  they  vanish  one  after  another  into  as 
many  tessing  spectra  of  uncertainty.  We  ara  seeking 
from  them  what  they  cannot  give.  Bnt  when  we  have 
done  our  worst  in  unsettling  them,  we  come  to  an  ultimate 
point  in  the  fact  that  it  is  we  who  ars  doabting,  we 
who  are  thinking.  We  may  doubt  that  we  have  hands 
or  feet,  that  we  sleep  or  wake,  and  that  there  is  a 
world  of  material  things  around  us  ;  bnt  we  cannot  doubt 
that  we  are  doubting.  .  We  are  certain  that  we  are  think- 
ing, and  in  so  far  as  vre  are  thinking  we  are.  Je  pen$ej  dime 
je  nit.  Of  this  we  cannot  donbt^  and  thsrefore  thi^  !§ 
true.  In  other  words,  the  criterion  of  truth  is  a  clear  and 
distinct  conception,  excluding  all  possibility  of  donbt 

The  fundamental  point  thus  established  is  the  veracity 
of  consciousness  when  it  does  not  go  beyond  itself,  or  does 
not  postulate  something  which  is  external  to  itaelf.  We  are 
thinking;  wo  are  minds;  and  from  the  mere  primary 
intuition,  which  results  when  we  analyze  onr  donbta,  wV 
cannot  tell  that  we  are  more.  At  Uiis  point  Qaasendi 
arrested  Descartes  and  addressed  his  objections  to  him  as 
pure  intelligence, — 0  mena  I  Bnt  even  this  m^nj,  or  mind, 
IS  but  a  point — wo  havn  found  no  guanntee  as  yet  for  its 
continuous  existence.  The  analysis  must  be  carried  deeper 
if  we  are  to  gain  any  further  conclusions. 

Amongst  the  ideas  or  elements  of  our  thought  there  sre 
some  which  we  can  make  and  unmake  at  onr  pleasure ; 
there  are  others  which  come  and  go  without  our  wish  ;  thers 
is  aNo  a  third  class  which  is  of  the  very  essence  of  onr 
thinking,  and  which  dominates  our  conceptions.  We  find 
that  all  our  ideas  of  limits,  sorrows,  and  weaknesses  prt- 
suppuso  an  infinite,  perfect,  and  ever-blessed  something 
beyond  them  and  including  them, — that  all  our  ideaa,  in  all 
their  series,  converge  to  one  central  idea,  in  which  they 
find  their  explanation.  The  formal  fact  of  thinWrng  is 
what  coniititutes  our  being ;  -but  this  thought  of  which  we 
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■i  eactuu  WdB  us  htudk^  wlien  we  considflr  ite-oonacte 
•OBteDti^  to  the  neeesttry  prewnippoBitioii  oa  whkh  ov 
idol  depend,  the  ultimate  totc^^  in  whfidi  tliey  an  all 
neoDeOdd,  the  permanent  caoae  on  whieh  thef  and  we 
H  oonacione  beings  depend.  We  have  tfaei^oie,  says 
Dmutm,  the  idea  of  an  infiniti^  perfect^  and  all  powerful 
bdog  ^ch  cannot  be  the  creation  of  onrselTes,  and  must 
be  grrsD  by  some  being  who  really  possesMS  alt  tbat  we  in 
idMtttribittetohim.  Bach  a  being  he  identito  with  God. 
Bat  the  ordinazy  idea  of  Qod  can  scanely  be  identified 
with  neh  a  conception.  "The  miy'ority  of  men,"  he  says 
Umidf,  **  do  not  think  of  Gkxl  as  an  infinite  and  inoom- 
pnhfluible  being,  and  as  the  sole  aotiior  from  whom  all 
thinp depend;  they^o  no  further  than  the  lettera  of  his 
um."^  «The  vulgar  abnost  imagine  him  as  a  <^nki> 
tidng."  lie  Qod  of  Descartes  is  not  merely  the  creator  of 
the  material  uniTerse ;  he.is  also  the  faXhm  of  all  tnith  in 
the  intelltetual  world.  "The  metaphysical  tralhs,"  he 
mj%,  ''styled  eternal  have  been  established  by  Qod,  and, 
fib  the  rest  of  his  creatures,  depend  entirely  upon  him. 
To  my  ih^  these  truths  are  independent  of  him  is  to  apeak 
of  God  as  a  Jupiter  or  a  Saturn, — to  subject  him  to  Btyz 
ind  the  Fates."*  The  laws  of  thou^^t,  the  troths  of 
nnmber,  are  the  decreee  of  Qod.  The  expression  is 
aatiiiopomorphic,  no  leas  than  the  dogma  of  material 
cnatioQ ;  but  it  is  an  attempt  to  affirm  the  u^ty  of  the 
tnteOectoal  and  the  material  world.  Deseirtes  esti^shes 
aphiloaophic  monotheism, — ^by  which  the  mediaeval  poly- 
tiiaiBm  of  substantial  forms,  essences,  and  eternal  truths 
bdei  awav  before  Qod,  who  is  the  ruler  of  the  intellectual 
voild  no  less  than  of  the  kingdom  of  nature  and  of  grace. 
To  attach  a  dear  and  definite  meaning  to  the  Oarteaian 
doctrine  of  Qod,  to  show  how  much  of  it  comes  from  the 
Christian  theology  and  how  much  from  the  logic  of  idealism, 
how  far  the  conception  of  a  personal  being  as  creator  and 
pnaerrer  mingles  with  the  pantheistic  conception  of  an 
Infinite  and  perfect  something  which  is  all  in  all,  would  be 
^  go  beyond  Descartes  and  to  ask  for  a  solution  of 
^menlties  of  which  he  was  scarcely  aware.  It  seems 
UBpoasible  to  deny  that  the  tendencr^  of  his  principles  and 
his  aiguments  is  mainly  in  the  line  of  a  metaphysical 
ihiolate,  as  the  necessary  completion  and  foundation  of  all 
being  and  knowledge.  Through  the  truthfulness  of  that 
God  as  the  author  of  all  truth  he  derivea  a  guarantee  for 
oar  perceptioas  in  so  far  as  these  are  dear  and  distinct' 
^  it  is  in  guaranteeing  the  veracity  of  our  dear  and 
^ittinct  conceptions  that  &e  value  of  lus  deduction  of  Qod 
laems  in  his  own  estimate  to  rest  All  conceptions  which 
<fe  not  possess  these  two  attributes— of  being  vi'.id  in 
theouelTes  and  discriminated  from  all  others— cannot  be 
te  But  the  larger  part  of  our  conceptions  are  in  such 
*  predicament.  We  think  of  things  not  in  the  abstract 
ikaents  of  the  things  themselves,  but  in  connection  with, 
and  in  language  which  presupposes,  other  things.  Our 
^  of  body,  e.^.,  involves  colour  and  weighty  and  yet 
vhen  we  try  to  think  carefully,  and  without  assuming 
iBTthing,  we  find  that  we  cannot  attach  any  distinct  idea 
(o  these  terms  when  applied  to  body.  In  troth  therefore 
these  attributes  do  not  belong  to  body  at  all ;  and  if  We  go 
OD  in  the  same  way  testing  the  received  qualities  of 
natter,  we  shall  find  that  in  the  last  resort  we  understand 
Bolhing  by  it  but  extension,  with  the  seoondaiy  and 
derivative  characters  of  divisibility  and  mobility. 

But  it  would  again  be  usdess  to  ask  how  extension  as 
tike  charaeteristio  attribute  of  matter  is  related  to  mind 
whidi  thinks,  and  how  Qod  is  to  be  regarded  in  reference 
to  cxtenaioiL  Thid  force  of  the  universe  is  swept  up  and 
frthned  in  God,  iHio  communicates  motion  to  the  parts  of 
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extension,  and  mfitauu  that  motio&  from  moment  to 
moment ;  and  in  the  someway  the  force  of  mind  haa  reslly 
been  eoneentzated  in  God.  Bvery  moment  one  expecta 
to  find  Descartes  saying  wi^  Hobbes  that  ttian's  thought 
has  created  God«  or  wiSi  Spinosa  and  lialebranohe  that  it 
is  Qod  who  reaUy  thinks  in  the  apparent  thou^  of  man. 
Aftor  all,  the  metaphyrical  theology  of  Deaeartes,  however 
nssential  in  his  own  eyes,  serves  chiefly  as  the  ground  for 
eonstractinff  his  theory  ct  man  and  of  the  universe.  EQa 
fundamental  hypothesis  xd^gates  to  Qod  all  forcea  in  their 
ultimate  origin.  Hence  the  world  is  left  open  for  the  free 
play  of  mechanics  and  geometry.  The  dietur hlng  conditiona 
of  will,  life,  and  organic  forces  are  diminated  from  the 
problem;  he  starts  with  the  dear  and  dii^ct  idea  of 
extension,  figured  and  moved,  and  thence  l^  mathematical 
laws  he  gives  a  hypothetical  explanation  of  aH  tilings. 
Such  explanation  of  physieaJ  pnenomeua  is  the  main 
problem  of  Descartes,  and  it  goes  on  encroaching  upon 
territories  once  supposed  proper  to  the  mind.  Deseartea 
began  with  the  certainty  that  we  are  thinking  beings ;  that 
region  lemains  untouched ;  but  up  to  its  very  bordms  the 
mechanical  explanation  of  nature  reigns  unchecked. 

The  physical  theory,  in  its  earUer  form  in  the  Worlds 
and  in  its  later-  in  the  Prmcipki  t^  Pkilotophy  (which  the 
present  account  follows),  rests  upon  the  metaphysical 
condnaions  of  the  Mtditaiiom.  It  proposes  to  set  forth 
the  flenesiB  of  the  existing  imiveise  from  principles  which 
can  be  plainly  understood,  and  according  to  the  acknow- 
ledged laws  of  the  transmission  of  movement  The  idea  of 
foroe  is  one  of  those  obscure  oonceptions  which  originate  in 
an  obscure  region,  in  the  sense  of  muscular  power.  The 
true  physical  conception  is  motion,  the  •ultimate  ground  of 
which  is  to  be  sought  in  God's  infinite  power.  Accordingly 
the  quantity  of  movement  in  the  universe,  like  ita  mover, 
can  ndther  increase  nor  diminish.  The  only  circumstance 
which  physics  has  to  consider  is  the  transference  of  move* 
ment  from  one  particle  to  another,  and  the  change  of  ita 
direction.  Man  himself  cannot  increase  the  sum  of  motion ; 
he  can  only  alter  its  direction.  The  whole  conception  of 
force  may  disappear /rom  a  theory  of  the  universe ;  and  we 
can  adopt  a  geometrical  definition  of  motion  as  the  shifting 
of  one  body  from  the  neighbourhood  of  those  bodies  which 
immediatdy  touch  it,  and  which  are  assumed  to  be  at  rest, 
to  the  nei^bourhood  of  other  bodies.  Motion,  in  short, 
is  strictiy  bcomotion,  and  nothing  else. 

Descartes  has  laid  down  three  laws  of  nature,  and  seven 
secondary  laws  regarding  impact  The  latter  are  to  a  large 
extent  incorrect  The  first  law  affirms  that  every  body,  so 
frur  as  it  is  altogether  unafiected  by  extraneous  causes, 
always  perseveres  in  the  same  state  of  motion  or  of  rest  ; 
and  the  second  law  that  simple  or  dementary  motion  is 
always  in  a  straight  line.*  ^ese  doctrines  of  inertia,  and 
of  the  composite  character  of  curvilinear  motion,  wero 
scarcdy  apprehended  even  by  Kepler  or  Galileo ;  but  they 
follow  naturally  from  the  geometricd  analysis  of  Deecartes. 

Extended  body  has  no  limits  to  its  extent,  though  the 
power  of  Qod  haa  divided  it  in  lines  diBcriminating  ita 
parts  in  endless  ways.  The  infinite  universe  is  infinitdy 
full  of  matter.  Empty  space,  as  distinguished  from 
material  extension,  ii  a  fictitious  abstraction.  There  is 
no  such  thing  really  as  a  vacuum,  any  more  than  there 
are  atoma  or  ultinmte  indivisible  particles.  In  both 
these  doctrines  of  a  priori  science  Descartes  haa  not  been 
subverted,  but,  if  anything,  corroborated  by  the  results  of 
experimental  physics ;  for  the  so-called  atoms  of  chemical 
theory  already  presuppose,  from  the  Oartesian  point  of 
view,  certain  aggregations  of  the  primitive  partidea  of 
matter.    Descartes  regards  matted  as  uniform  in  character 
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.-  -;i-~:  the  CLireiw;  he  anticipfttee,  as  it  n-ere^  Iroxn 
-  :  ~  «".  :r^L.<cc::  ier.tkl  groccd.  the  reyeUtions  of  fpectram 
xz-'L  ;-  3.r  l;  :  ..ci  to  the  son  and  itanb  We  have  then  to 
V  ...  :  :.  :.^  u:::TerM  of  matter  (and  matter  -  exteoaion) 
1.-  .  1  :j.:  ir^»i  witlt  endiesa  Tahety,  and  act  (and 
L  '_-.:!.:  L  r  T  God  ;  and  any  sort  of  division,  figure, 
i: :  _  :  *.  -^:^  icr^e  the  purposes  of  oar  iuppoaition  as 
T-  w  .-  ;isr.  ".ScArc-lT  any  supposition,"*  he  says,  in 
'=^'  •  .t-.;^.-ir£.  '*  na  be  ciads  from  which  the  same 
."...  •  •  ..-•-  _:  .-illv  with  greater  difficulty,  might  not 
:-.  _.:.  -.:  ir  '.-^  fAzri'i  laws  of  nature;  'for  since,  in 
ijr.:  :-.:*&  iiws.  x::at:er  successively  assumea  cU  the 
:  "J  -  ■'  -L.-.L.  ::  u  capable,  if  we  consider  these  forms 
.-.  -*-.  r  If-:  pr.i:l  ai  oue  pcLnt  or  other  reach  the 
4:.-.-  - .-  f  ^:.  f.i  tL^  world,  so  that  no  error  need  here 
'.*  :'.-•:  :'.-::=  a  false  supposition."  As  tho  movement 
i:  '-T  pr.-.lt  in  a  ciosely-packed  universe  is  only 
.:'  si.i  other  parts  move  simultaneously,  so  that 
.:.  t:.e  striei  steps  into  the  place  of  the  first ;  and 
ftv  '-.*.  i^-.r^  ar.d  division  of  the  particles  varies  in  each 
p.-.:  -^  tr.e  cni verse,  there  will  inevitably  at  the 
•^  .•\-  .-jtv^zA  result  throughout  the  naiverse  an  innumer- 
C^  :.j'.\  of  more  or  less  drcnlar  movements,  and  of  vortices 
f.t  ^':.u\i»t.'/^  i>l  material  particles,  vaxying  in  size  and 
vcrl'x.ty.  laking  for  convenience  a  limited  portion  of  the 
UL:v<:r»e,  we  observe  that  in  consequence  of  the  circular 
ic^.T^ment  the  particles  of  matter  have  their  comers  pared 
'.ff  hy  rubbiu{<  against  tach  other;  and  two  specias  of 
miittr-r  thii5r.ri.se,— one  consisting  of  small  globules  which 
cvbtinu*:  their  circular  motion  with  a  (centrifugal)  tendency 
to  fiy  itfi  frim  the  centre  as  they  swing  round  tho  axis  of 
r;*aUMri.  while  the  other,  consi^bting  of  the  fine  dust — the 
fi.rji,"  ^^i  j>arings  of  the  original  particles — gradually 
b'.«-"».  *  .■  i.uTt  and  finer,  and  losing  its  velocity,  tends 
<i.^:T.\r.:  *\'!x\\yt  Ut  accumulate  in  the  centre  of  the  vortex, 
w;..'  '■.  ':.:k-.  tithu  frradually  left  free  by  the  receding  particles 
of  /  '  :.&r  rr.&tter  This  finer  matter  which  collects  in  the 
r.r.tf.  '.f  <.v.h  vortex  is  the./fr«r  matter  of  Descartes — it 
'  .'.*'.. \-A»>  tr.e  sun  or  star.  The  spherical  particles  are  the 
"■,t/  ".v.*'rrif  Descartes,  and  theia  tendency  to  propel 
'  '•  ;.-  wi.Kt  ftfjm  the  centre  in  straight  lines  towards  the 
:.'■:  *J  each  vortex  is  what  gives  rise  to  the 
'.  'f  i.fghi  radiating  from  the  central  star.  This 
«".-r  i*.  :.*.RiMphf:re  or  firmament,  which  envelops 
u:   .:.d   the   central  accumulation  of  first 

■•  •:  '  f,  '♦  r.-.Vw' r  M  produced  from  the  original 
■,  /. » •.).*•  '  ;.  ■!;  f.i.r;'"  |  rxlut*.- 1  by  friction  seek  to 

•.  •?.    !.'.'■  r  ':  f*  >/«twi;tn  tie  rapidly  revolving 
•:•       •■    J     *♦■■  \   r*x.  th'-y  art  (ktuii<cd  and 
:  • ;  .      '  ir  i  i:.  thiir  jnf^aL'e.  and  wlicn 

•    /f  ••   rr.'  !!.:.■  r 'i« -m:*  I'f  holur  duf-t  Iht-y 
■    ,•        !■.-   *:   •■.,•■.».■:  f'  -t.-i  J.I ■■■i'l"  ■!  by  till*  a^'i til 
'.  •  .    '      :    i.j  .:i    It,*  -i.jf .  '.'      'ijj' ■*•-■  fiifiii  %%h:il 
•    ,r.  V.    -  .r.       Ill    »■  ri.'.-  fi-'-i  tli'.-y  wiaf*  axiJ 
r  .•    iv     Jifi   «?Ki.r   j'-.T'l    ll.'-   mil;    but   iii 

•  .  ■  •  •.'  V  :t  1 1',  i  .V  !•.'■:•  '!>':  ■.:!.!. 1  iucv  f'-rni  a  diTifs* 
•■,.    ii:.rr-.l   i.tj'.!'-i.*       Ill  '■'.liPift  iif  tn!ii'  tlie 
■.    .  f  "I'.^ivi;  f'-rrf-  'I  iiiiMnii    I,  f-uff^T"  t  ii«  ri'juh- 
':.     f  •  ]..'f  r.'junr.i'  Viirt;«  *-,  ivTvd  at  ]«-r.t.'»h  ll.ly 
i  •  •:.-  \f\'K:iiy  of  th--  tli-rayiii^*  wtar  Ij  L'rfut«;r 
."  :  ..".  •  f  tin.'  v..rtii  wb!'  li  biu  >wi;.l  i*.  up. 
■  .  .'  .  iiij»  i.f   fiir-   riiii/'*  <'f  that  %'wrtvi.  aLd 
,..:;.!  i,«  fr-  [|j  i.iji"  t"  aii"iLtr      Su^h  a  hisr 
;     •  :  .  .  >].MT  I  J  .•  -  th"  tncni*t<-d  Htur  ftittK-?  in 
•.     '   :t.'  r'\   1*1  ..    I'-'t^'X  whii'h   ban  a  viiiiciiy 

•     •       ;••  i.»r.,  u'.  i   '■■    i^i'IiUIjU^    t"  ri'VoiVc  lU    ihr 

:  .w  ,  I     '    ■.; '    ir.  »♦-«  -wri  !.r:;»»ni«iit.      Su.'h  a  rvUuced  and 
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impoverished  star  is  a  planet ;  and  th«  several  planets  of 
our  solar  system  are  the  several  vortices  which  from  time 
to  time  have  been  swept  up  by  the  central  sun-voncx. 
The  same  considerations  serve  to  explain  the  mooc  and 
other  satellites.  They,  too.  were  once  vortices,  swallowed 
up  by  some  other,  wiueh  a;  a  laMr  day  leL  a  victim  to  ths 
sweep  of  our  sun. 

Such  m  mere  outline  is  the  ceJebrated  theory  of  vortices, 
which  for  about  20  years  after  its  promulgation  reigned 
supreme  in  science,  and  for  much  longer  time  opposed  a 
tenacious  resistance  to  rival  doctrinea.  I:  is  one  o^  the 
grandest  hypotheses  which  ever  have  beoK  formed  to 
account  by  mechanical  processes  for  the  movemeaw  of  the 
uni\'erse.  While  chemistry  rests  in  -the  acceptance  of 
ultimate  heterogeneous  elements,  tho  vortex-thoory  assumed 
uniform  matter  through  the  universe,  and  reduced  cosmical 
ph>'sics  to  thfli  same  principles  ss  regulata  terrestrial 
phenomena.  It  ended  the  old  Aristotelian  distinction 
between  the  sphere  beneath^  the  moon  and  the  starry 
spaces  beyond.  It  banished  the  spirits  and  genii,  to  which 
even  Kepler  had  assigned  the  guardianship  of  the  planetary 
movements ;  and,  if  it  supposes  the  globular  particles  of  tha 
envelope  to  be  the  active  force  in  carrying  tha  earth 
round  tha  aim,  we  may  remember  that  .Newton  himself 
assumed  an  ether  for  somewhat  similar  purpoaea  Tha 
great  argument  on' which  the  Cartesians  founded  their 
opposition  to  the  Newtonian  doctrines  was  that.attractioB 
was  an  occult  quality,  not  wholly  intelligible  by  tha  aid  of 
mere  mechanics,  llie  Newtonian  theory  is  an  analysis  ol 
the  elementary  movements  which  in  their  combination  d^ 
teimtne  the  planetary  orbits,  and  gitetf  the  formula  of  tba 
proportions  according  to  which  they  act  But  the  Cartesian 
theory,  like  the  later  speculations  of  Kant  and  Lsplaeay 
proposes  to  give  a  hypothetical  explanation  of  the  cireaa- 
stanccs  and  Qiotions  which  in  the  normal  coutm  of  things 
led  to  the  staHe  of  things  required  by  the  law  of  attiactioii. 
In  the  judgment  of  D*Alembert  the  Carteaian  theory  was 
the  best  that  the  obsm-ations  of  the  age  admitted ;  and 
"  its  explanation  of  gravity  was  one  of  the  most  inganiooa 
hypotheses  which  philosophy  ever  imagined."  l£at  tha 
explanation  faiU  in  detail  is  undoubted :  it  does  nol 
account  for  the  ellipticity  of  the  planets ;  it  would  plaea 
the  sun,  not  in  one  focus,  but  in  the  centre  of  tha  allipaa ; 
and  it  would  make  gravity  directed  towards  tha  oeatn 
only  under  the  equator.  But  these  defects  nead  not  blind 
us  to  the  fpct  that  this  hypothesis  made  the  mathematical 
progress  of  Uooko,  Borelli,  and  ^Newton  much  mora  easy 
and  certain.  Descartes  professedly  Obsumed  a  simplica^ 
m  the  phenomena  which  they  did  not  present  But  sncL 
a  hypothetical  simphcity  ia  the  necesury  step  for  solving 
tho  more  cuDiplex  prublLnifl  of  nature.  Tha  dangar 
lies  not  in  f^  rming  such  hypolLei^,  bi:t  in  regarding 
til  cm  as  li;iLil,  vt  ls  m^ro  tLiiii  un  aittmpt  to  throw  light 
i  ii]«.<n  (  ur  •  l>M.rvat;on  of  the  pLi:ionitxia.  In  doing  whal 
,  he  did.  I>i  til  art'.s  actually  i-xenipijiivd  that  reduction  ol 
'  the  pn'CL.o-iiH  ('f  i.p.tLrn  to  nii-:i>  traos]>iMtion  of  tba 
I  jiarticIfH  uf  nmrtrT,  wliu-h  in  •iitiurt.nt  \vay8  vaj  a  leading 
iiiiM  in  thti  Uiinls  I  if  I'.u-i>ii.  Miibhe;*,  and  (.ta.  i^ndL  Tha 
dffi-rt.t  'f  I>f  N.urtiH  111'  T-:itiiiT  ill  V.n  cpparoully  imperfect 
:i]>|iri:hcii<i>. ii  «f  ll  •  ]<iiii  ij'Io  \l  ntuw-uichls  uuifureJj 
'  an  tliRiu-l  Mt.uh  h.i  <  >.i,ii  M>{Aintry  (i.ilih^o  )xaA  illnstnlad 
i  and  in.i:.x'ieil  \j|>  •n,  ui  d  iii  tl.i*  irMI,^t•lll-tlie•s  which  attachca 
lo  hi-i  viiw.-.  iii  tlio  fi.iii;<:i'--^.>ii  (if  innLon  in  cases  of 
impAv.-t.  In  nu'duru  tuiKA.  ii  n.uy  bo  added,  a  theory  of 
vurtii  ii'..-ii.b  K:l.  bi-*-ii  ^u;:!:!-.-!!!]  lu  explain  the  ccnstitatioa 
I  of  iiiatti  r.  hul  txctpt  in  ii  >ir.i'  :l  ha.i  but  flight  analogy 
j  with  C'ortcty.iii  tiiK-tniif.  :inil  i.tidit  a  pandlrt,  if  anjwkM% 
111  a  niiiditu-4iti>>ii  iif  thai  doitrit.0  by  .MaJebrsnchsL 

Iksidiw  thi'  loAt  Ui»  (lurts  uf  the  J'ru4Cipit§  <jf  PMita$tfii§^ 
the  phy^icAl  wnliu^  uf  l>Hcartc«  include  the 
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Attd  lloion,  as  well  as  passages  in  the  letters.  EBs  optical 
inT8tQgauoii&  are  perhaps  Uie  sabject  in  which  he  most 
eoDtribated  to  the  progress  of  seience  ;  and  the  lucidity  of 
ezponuon  which  marks  his  Dioptnes  stands  conspicnons 
erea  amid  the  generally  Innunons  style  of  his  works.  Its 
object  is  a  practical  one.  to  determine  by  scientific  considera- 
tioos  the  ahapo  of  lens  best  adapted  to  improve  the  capa- 
biliUes  of  the  telescope,  which  had  been  invented  not  long 
bdore.  The  condnsions  at  which  he  amves  have  not  been 
80  oaeful  as  he  imagined,  in  consequence  of  the  mechanical 
diffieolties.  But  the  investigation  by  which  he  reaches 
Oum  has  the  merit  of  first  prominently  publishing  and 
otablishing  the  law  of  the  refraction  of  light.  Attempts 
hfs  been  made,  principally  founded  on  some  jealous 
Rfflarb  of  Huyghens,  to  show  that  Descartes  had  learned 
Um  principles  of  refraction  from  the  manuscript  of  a 
tnatiae  by  Willebrord  Snell,  but  facts  do  not  b^ar  out 
tha charge;  and,  so  far  as  Descartes  founds  his  optics  on 
107  one,  it  is  on  the  researches  of  Kepler.  In  any  case  the 
gloiy  of  the  discovery  is  to  a  large  extent  hia  own,  for  his 
proof  of  the  law  is  founded  upon  the  theory  that  light  is 
the  tendency  or  inclination  of  the  subtle  particl .  j  of  ethereal 
Bitter  to  propagate  their  movement  in  straight  lines  from 
tha  son  or  luminous  body  to  the  eye.  And  thus  he  approxi- 
■itei  to  the  wave  theory  of  light,  though  he  supposed, 
hke  hia  contemporaries,  that  the  transmission  of  light  was 
iaitaataaeoas.  The  chief  of  his  other  contributions  to 
optics  wu  the  explanation  of  the  rainbow— an  explanation 
ftf  from  complete,  since  the  unequal  refrangibility  of  the 
tiji  of  light  was  yet  undiscovered — ^but  a  decided  advance 
>poD  his  predecessors,  notably  on  the  De  txuUU  titui  ei 
^Mt  (1611)  of  Maro-Antonio  de  Dominis,  archbishop  of 
fipsUto,  from  whom  careless  critics  have  assumed  that  he 
^Ted  hia  ideas. 

U  Deacartes  had  contented  himself  with  thus  «rolaim'ng 

the  phenomena  of  gravity,  heat,  magnetism,  lights  and 

i^Bilar  forces  by  means  of  the  molecule^  movements  of  his 

^iiftieea,  even  such  a  theory  Would  have  excited  admiration 

bj  its  daring  grandeur.    But  Descartes  did  not  stop  short 

iB  the  region  of  what  is  usually  termed  phyf  ics.     Chemis- 

^  ind  biology  are  alike  swallowed  up  in  the  one  science 

^  P^ysice,  and  reduced  to  a  problem  of  mechanism.     This 

wry,  he  believed,  would  afford  an  explanation  of  every 

phenomenon  whatever,  and  in  nearly  eveiy  department  of 

snovledge  he  has  given  specimens  of  ita  power.     But  the 

most  remarkable  and  daring  application  of  the  theory  was 

to  aocoQQt  for  the  phenomena  of  organic  life,  especiidly  in 

^Bimali  and  man.     "  If  we  possessed  a  thorough  know- 

1^"  he  says,^     **  of  all  the  parts  of  the  seed  of  any 

■pecies  of  animal  (e.^.,  man),  we  could  from  that  alone,  by 

f^uons  entirely  mathematicaJ  and  certain,  deduce  the  whole 

%ira  and  conformation  or  each  of  its  members,  and,  con- 

^^jt  if  wo  knew  several  peculiarities  of  this  conforma- 

^OQ,  we  could  from  these  dedaco  the  nature  of  its  seed." 

The  organism  in  this  way  is  regarded  as  a  machine,  con- 

'snKted  fivm  the  particles  of  the  seed,  which  in  virtue  of 

the  laws  of  motion  have  arranged  themselves  (always 

lender  the  governing  power  of   God)  in  the  particular 

uumal  ahape  in  which  we  see  theno.     The  doctnne  of  the 

circolation  of  the  blood,  which  Descartes  adopted  from 

Harrej,  supi^ed  additional  arguments  in  favour  of  his 

mechanical  theory,  and  he  probably  did  much  to  popularize 

the  diac^iy.     A  fire  without  light,  compared  to  the  heat 

which  gathers  in  a  haystack  when  the  hay  has  been  stored 

before  it  was  properly  dry— heat,  in  short,  as  an  agitation 

cl  the  particles — ^is  the  motive  cause  of  the  contraction 

sad  dilatationa  of  the  heart     Those  finer  particles  of  the 

Mood  which  become  ectremely  rarefied  during  this  process 
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pass  off  in  two  dlreetiona— one  poriaon,  and  the  least 
important  in  the  theoiy,  to  the  organs  of  generation,  the 
other  portion  to  the  cavities  of  the  brain.  There  not 
merely  do  they  serve  to  nounsh  the  organ,  they  alao  give 
rise  to  a  fine  ethereal  flame  or  wind  through  the  action  of 
the  bram  upon  thenu  and  thus  form  the  so-called  '*  animal " 
spirits.  From  the  brain  these  spints  are  conveyed  through 
the  body  by  means  of  the  nerves,  regarded  by  Descartes  as 
tubular  vessels,  resemblmg  the  pipes  conveying  the  water 
of  a  spring  to  act  upon  the  mechanical  appliances  in  an 
artificial  fountain.  The  nerves  conduct  the  anioud  spirits 
to  act  upon  the  muscles,  and  in  their  turn  convey  the  im*' 
pressions  of  the  organs  to  the  brain. 

Man  and  the  animals  as  thus  described  are  compared  to 
automata,  and  termed  machines.  The  vegetative  and 
sensitive  souls  which  the  Aristotelians  had  iutrodaced  to 
break  the  leap  between  inanimate  matter  and  man  ara 
ruthlessly  swept  away ;  only  one  soul,  the  rational,  remains, 
and  that  is  restricted  to  man.  One  hypotheais  supplants 
the  various  principles  of  life :  the  rule  of  absdnte  mechauiam 
is  as  complete  in  the  animal  as  in  the  cosmos.  Beacon  and 
thought,  the  essential  quality  of  the  soul,  do  not  belong  to 
the  brutes ;  there  ia  an  impassable  gulf  fixed  between  man 
and  the  lower  animals.  The  onl^  sure  sign  of  reason  ia 
the  power  of  language— i.«.,  of  giving  expression  to  general 
ideas;  and  language  in  that  sense  is  not  found  save  in 
man.  The  cries  of  animals  are  but  the  working  of  the 
curiously-contrived  machine,  in  which,  when  one  portion  ia 
toudied  in  a  certain  way^  the  wheels  and  springs  concealed 
in  the  interior  perform  their  work,  and,  it  may  be,  a  nota 
supposed  to  express  joy  or  pain  is  evolved ;  but  there  is  no 
consciousness  or  feeling.  "  The  animals  act  naturally  and 
by  springs,  like  a  wateh.*^  "The  greatest  of  all  tho 
prejudices  we  have  retained  from  our  infancy  la  that  of 
believing  that  the  beasts  think.''*  If  the  beasts  can 
properly  be  said  to  see  at  all,  "  they  see  as  we  do  when  oar 
mind  is  distracted  and  keenly  applied  elaewhera;  tho 
images  of  outward  objects  paint  themselves  on  the  retina, 
and  possiUy  even  the  impressions  made  in  the  optic  nerves 
determine  our  limbs  to  different  movements,  but  we  feaL 
nothing  of  it  all,  and  move  as  if  we  were  automata.*'*  X 
will  not  believe,  said  the  Carteaian  Chanet,  that  a  beast 
thinks  until  the  beast  tells  me  so  itseli  The  sentience  of 
the  animal  to  the  laah  of  his  tynot  is  not  other  than  Una 
sensitivity  of  the  plant  to  the  influencea  of  light  and  heat 
It  is  not  much  comfort  to  learn  further  from  Descartea 
that  *'  he  denies  life  to  no  animal,  but  makes  tt  consiat  in 
the  mere  heat  of  the  heart.  Nor  does  he  deny  them  feel- 
ing in  so  far  as  it  depends  on  the  bodily  organs."* 

Descartes,  with  an  unusual  fondness  for  the  letter  of  Scrip- 
ture, quotes  oftener  than  once  in  support  of  this  monstrous 
doctrine  the  dictum  that  "  The  blood  is  the  life ;"  and  he 
remarks,  with  some  sarcasm  possibly,  that  it  is  a  comfort- 
able theory  for  the  eaters  of  animal  flesh.  And  the  doctrine 
found  acceptance  among  some  whom  it  enabled  to  get  rid 
of  the  difficulties  raised  by  Montaigne  and  those  who 
allowed  more  difference  between  anixnal  and  animal  than 
between  the  higher  sniT^^^^"  and  man.  It  also  encouraged 
vivisection — a  practice  common  with  Descartes  himself.* 
The  recluses  of  Port  Royal  seised  it  eagerly,  discussed 
automatism,  dissected  living  animals  in  order  to  show  to  a 
morbid  curiosity  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  were  careless 
of  the  cries  of  tortured  dogs,  and  finally  embalmed  the 
doctrine  in  a  i^Uogism  of  their  logic, — ^No  matter  thinks } 
every  soul  of  besst  ih  matter :  therefore  no  soul  of  beast 
thi"M, 

But  whilst  all  the  organic  processes  in  man  go  on 
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machanioaHy,  and  tiiongli  by  reflex  action  he  may  repel 
attack  nneonacioiialy,  atiU  tHe  fint  affinnation  of  the^tem 
was  that  man  was  essentially  a  thinking  being ;  and,  whfle 
we  retain  this  original  dictom.  it  most  not  be  supposed  that 
ihe  mind  is  a  mere  spectator,  or  like  the  boatman  in  the 
boat^  Of  oouae  a  unity  of  nature  is  impossible  between 
mind  and  body  so  described.  And  yet  there  is  a  unity  of 
composition,  a  unity  so  close  that  the  compoundis  ''  really 
one  and  in  a  sense  indivisible.''  You  cannot  in  the  actual 
man  cut  soul  and  body  asunder ;  tiiey  interpenetrate  in 
erery  member.  But  there  is  one  point  in  the  human 
frame — a  point  midway  in  the  brain,  single  and'free,  which 
may  in  a  special  sense  be  called  the  seat  of  the  mind. 
This  is  the  so-called  conarion,  or  pineal  gland,  where  in  a 
minimised  point  the  mind  on  one  hand  and  the  yital  spirits 
on  the  other  meet  and  communicate.  In  that  i^and  the 
mynteiy  of  creation  is  concentrated ;  thought  meets  exten- 
sion and  directs  it;  extension  moves  towaids  thought  and 
is  peiveiTed.  Two  dear  and  distinct  ideas,  it  seems,  pro- 
duce an  absolute  mystery.  Mind,  driven  from  the  field  of 
extension,  erects  its  last  fortress  in  the  pineal  gland.  In 
such  a  state  of  despair  and  destitution  there  is  no  hope  for 
spiritualiBm,  save  in  Qod;  and  Claubeig,  Qeulincx,  and 
Malebranche  all  take  refuge  under  the  'shadow  of  His  wings 
to  escape  the  tyranny  of  extended  matter. 

In  the  pmhology  oft  Descartes  there  are  two  fundamental 
modes  of  thougiht, — perception  and  volition.  **  It  seems 
to  me,'*  he  says,  **  that  in  receiving  such  and  such  an  idea 
the  mind  is  passive,  and  thai  it  is  active  only  in  volition ; 
that  its  ideas  are  put  in  it  partly  by  the  objects  which  touch 
the  senses,  partly  by  the  impressions  in  the  bnin,  and 
partly  also  by  the  dispositions  which  have  preceded  in  the 
mind  itself  and  by  the  movements  of  its  wiiL''^  The  will, 
therefore,  as  bmng  more  originative,  has  more  to  do  with 
true  or  fahie  judgments  than  the  understanding.  Unfortn- 
nately,  Descartes  is  too  lordly  a  philosopher  to  explain 
distinctly  what  either  understanding  or  will  may  mean.  But 
we  gather  that  in  two  directions  our  reason  is  bound  up 
with  bodily  conditions,  which  make  or  mar  it,  according  as 
the  will,  or  central  energy  of  thought,  'u  true  to  itself  or  not 
In  the  range  of  perception,  intdlect  is  subjected  to  the 
materia]  conditions  of  sense,  memory,  and  imagination ;  Ad. 
in  infancy,  when  the  will  has  allowed  itself  to  assent  pre- 
cipitately to  the  cunj  unctions  presented  to  it  by  these 
material  processes,  thought  has  become  filled  with  obscure 
ideas.  In  the  moral  sphere  the  paasions  or  emotions  (which 
Descartes  reduces  to  Uie  six  primitive  forms  of  admiration, 
k>ve,  hatred,  desire,  joy,  and  sadness)  are  the  perceptions 
or  sentimente  of  the  mind,  caused  and  maintained  by  some 
movemeni  of  the  vital  spirits,  but  specially  referring  to  the 
mind  only.  The  presentation  of  some  object  of  dread,  for 
example,  to  the  eye  has  or  may  have  a  double  effect  On 
one  hand  the  auimal  spirits  '*  reflected  "'  from  the  image 
formed  on  the  pineal  gland  proceed  through  the  nervous 
tubes  to  make  the  muscles  turn  the  back  and  lift  the  feet 
so  as  to  escape  the  cause  of  the  terror.  Such  is  the  reflex 
and  mechanical  movement  independent  of  the  mind.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  vital  spirits  cause  a  movement  in  the 
gland  by  which  the  mind  perceivea  t'ue  affection  of  the 
organs,  learns  that  somet&mg  is  to  be  loved  or  hated, 
admired  or  shunned.  Such  peroeptbns  dispose  the  mind 
te  pursue  what  nature  dictates  as  uiefuL  But  the  estimate 
of  goods  and  evils  wLich  they  give  is  indistinct  and  unsatis- 
factory. The  office  of  reason  is  to  give  a  true  and  distinct 
appreciation  of  the  values  of  goods  and  evils  ;  or  firm  and 
determinate  judgments  touching  the  knowledge  of  good  and 
evil  are  our  proper  arms  against  the  influence  of  the 
pessions.'    We  are  free,  therefore,  through  knowledge  :  ex 
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moffna  luce  in  inUUeOu  oeguUur  moffna  propentio  in  9olw^ 
tate^  and  onmit  peeeans  ett  ignorcau.  **  If  we  dearly  see 
that  what  we  are  doing  is  wrong,  it  would  be  imposaiMe  for 
us  to  sin,  BO  long  as  we  saw  it  in  that  light"*  Thus  the 
hij^t  liberty,  as  distinguished  from  mere  indifTerenos, 
proceeds  from  dear  and  distinct  knowledge,  and  sndi 
knowledge  can  only  be  attained  by  firmness  i^  resolution, 
».«.,  by  we  continued  exerdse  of  the  will  Thus  in  the 
perfectionof  9ian,as  in  thenatureof  Qod,  will  andintellecl 
must  be  united.  For  thought,  will  is  as  necessary  as 
understanding.  And  innate  ideas  therefore  are  mere 
capadties  or  teindendes, — possibilities  which  apart  from  the 
wul  to  think  may  be  r^^od  as  nothing  at  aU. 

Tlie  philosophy  of  Descartes  fought  its  first  battlee  and 
gained  its  first  triumphs  in  the  country  of  his  adoptioiL 
&  his  lifetime  his  views  had  been  tan^t  in  Utrecht  and 
Leyden.  In  die  universities  of  the  Netherlands  and  ol 
Lower  Qermany,  as  yet  free  from  the  conservatism  of  the 
old-estabUshed  seats  of  learning,  the  new  syatem  Kained  an 
easy  victory  over  Aristotdianiam,  and,  aa  it  wm  adapted 
for  lectures  and  examinations,  soon  became  almost  as 
scholastic  as  the  doctrines  it  had  supplanted.  At  LeydeOy 
taught  by  De  Baey,  Heenbord,  Heuian,  and  Voider ;  aft 
Utrecht,  by  De  iSnxju  and  P.  Burmann,  and  LamlMct 
Wdthnysen  (the  last  a  private,  student);  at  Qronittgeny  by 
Marssins^  Qousset^  and  Tobias  Andr^;  at  Franeker,  by 
Rnardos  Andala;  at  Breda,  Nimegnen,  Haiderwyk, 
Duisbnrg^  and  Herbom,  and  at  the  Oathob'o  oniveiaity 
of  Louvain,  Oartesianism  waa  warmly  expounded  and 
defended  in  seats  of  learning,  of  which  many  are  now  left 
desolats,  and  by  adherents  whose  luonbrationa  have  for  the 
most  part  lon^  lost  interest  for  any  but  the  antiquary. 

The  Carteaumsm  of  Holland  waa  a  child  of  the  uni- 
versities,  and  its  Uterature  is  mainly  composed  of  com- 
mentaries upon  the  original  texts,  of  theses  ^'■'^f^  in 
the  schools,  and  of  systematic  e^>ositions  of  ^rtfliisn 
philosophy  for  the  benefit  of  the  student  Three  names 
stand  out  in  this  Cartesian  professoriate, — ^Wittioh, 
Clauberg,  and  Qeulincx.  Wittich  (1625-1688),  professor 
at  Duisburg  and  Leyden,  is  a  representative  of  the  moderate 
followers,  who  professed  to  reconcile  the  doctrines  of  their 
schod  with  the  faith  of  Christendom,  and  to  refute  the 
theology  of  Spinoza.  Clauberg  Hike  Wittich,  a  Qerman), 
professor  of  philosophy  at  Heroom  and  Duisburg,  died 
while  still  young  in  1665.  Like  a  schoolman  on  Aristotle, 
he  has,  clause  by  dause,  commented  upon  the  Meditatiom 
of  Descartes ;  but  he  specislly  claims  notice  for  his  work 
De  corporie  et  cmima  in  homine  eoi^junetiOf  where  he  main- 
tains that  the  bodily  movements  aro  merely  procataretic 
causes  (%.e.,  antecedents,  but  not  strictly  causes)  of  the 
mental  action,  and  sacrifices  the  independence  oif  man  to 
the  omnipotence  of  Qod.  The  aame  tendency  'to  absorb 
all  particular  causes  and  movements  in  Qod  is  still  more 
pronounced  in  Qeulincx  (1625-1669),  who  for  the  last  six 
years  of  his  life  taught  privatdy  at  Leyden.  With  Qeulincx 
the  redprocal  action  of  mind  and  body  is  altogether  denied ; 
thev  resemble  two  docks,  so  made  by  the  artificer  aa  to 
strike  the  same  hour  together.  The  mind  can  only  ad 
upon  itself ;  beyond  that  limit,  the  power  of  Qod  must 
intervene  to  make  any  seeming  tntenustioa  possible  betwestt 
body  and  souL  Such  are  the  half-hearted  attemiila  aft 
consistency  in  Cartesian  thought,  which  e^witnaUy 
culminate  in  the  pantheism  of  Spinoa. 

Descartes  occasionally  had  not  scrupled  to  intsnael  the 
Scriptures  according  to  his  own  tenets,  while  still  mau- 
taining,  when  their  letter  contradicted  him,  that  the  Ba^ 
was  not  meant  to  teach  the  sciences.  Bimihur  tsnrieiicif 
are    found    amongst   his  followers.    Whibl   ProftsittBl 
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^pponeiiia  pnt  him  in  the  list  of  atheists  like  yftoJnL  and 
t&e  Oitholice  held  him  as  dangerous  as  Luther  or  Calvin. 
there  were  zealuos  adherents  who  ventured  to  prove  the 
titfory  of  vonices'in  harmony  with  the  book  of  Qenesis. 
It  WM  thin  fauonalistio  treatment  of  the  sacred  writings 
vbich  helped  to  conf  onnd  the  Cartesians  with  the  allegorical 
•eoool  of  John  Cucceios.  as  their  liberal  doctrines  in  theology 
JTutified  the  vulgar  identification  of  them  with  the  heresies 
of  Soeinisn  and  Arminian.  The  chief  names  in  this 
advattced  theology  connected  ^ith  Cartesian  doctrines  are 
Mejer,  the  friend  and  editor  of  Spinoza,  author  of  a  work 
termed  fkilo9op&ia  Scriptures  Interpret  (16C6)  ;  Balthasar 
Bekker.  whose  World  Bewitched  helped  to  discredit  the 
nq^ersdtioas  fancies  about  the  devil ;  and  Spinoza,  whose 
TraeUdui  TheoUgico-FolUicua  is  in  i|ome  respects  the 
clinical  type  of  rational  criticism  dp  to  the  present  day. 
Against  this  work  and  the  Ethics  of  Spinoza  the  orthodox 
Cartesians  (who  were  in  the  majority),  no  less  than  scepti- 
cal hangenK>n  like  Bayle,  raised  an  all  but  universal  howl 
of  reprobation,  scarcely  b^ken  for  aboat  a  century. 

In  Frai^  Oartesianism  won  society  and  literature  before 
it  penetrated  into  the  universities.    Clerselier  (the  friend 
of  Deicirtes  and  his  literary    executor),  his  son-in-law 
Bobaolt  (who    achieved  that   relationship  through    his 
Oarteuaoism),  and  others,  opened  their  houses  for  readings 
to  wiiieh  the  intellectual  world  of  Paris — its  learned  profcjp- 
ioii  not  more  than  the  courtiers  and  the  fair  sex, — 
fiucked  to  hear  the  new  doctrines  explained,  and  possibly 
diieon  their  value.     Qrand  seigneurs,  like  the  prince 
of  Oondd,  the  Due  de  Nevers,  and  the  Marquis  de  Yardes, 
were  glad  to  vary  the  monotony  of  their  feudal  castles  by 
listening  to  the  eloquent  rehearsals  of  Malebranche  or  Regis. 
And  the  salons  of  Madame  de  Sevign^,  of  her  daughter 
Hfflei  de  Qrignan,  and  of  the  Dncheese  de  Maine  for  a 
vhile  gave  the  questions>of  philosophy  a  place  among  the 
topics  of  polite  society,  and  furnished  to  Moli^re  the  occa- 
sion of  hu  Femmet  SavanUs,    The  chAteau  of  the  Due  de 
Lojnes,  the  translator  of  the  MedUaiions,  was  the  home  of 
s  Oartesion  club,  that  discussed  the  questions  of  automatism 
and  of  the  composition  of  the  sun  from  filings  and  parings, 
and  rivalled  Port  Boyal  in  its  vivisections.     The  Cardinal 
de  Bets  in  his  leisurely  age  at  Commercy  found  amusement 
in  presiding  at  disputations  between  die  more  moderate 
Cartesians  and  Don  Bobert  Desgabets,  who  interpreted 
Dewsrtss  in  as  original  way  of  his  own.     Though  rejected 
bj  the  Jesuits,  who  found  peripatetic  formulsd  a  ffuthful 
we^xm  against  the  enemies  of  the  church,  Cartesianism 
WM  warmly  adopted  by  the  Oiatory,  which  saw  in  Descar- 
tes something  of  St  Augustine,   by  Port  Boyal,  which 
discovered  a  connection  between  the  new  system  and 
Jansenism,  and  by  some  amongst  the  Benedictines  and  the 
order  of  Ste  Genevieve. 

The  popularity  which  Cartesianism  thus  gained  in  the 
social  and  literary  circles  of  *^he  capital  was  largely  increased 
by  the  labours  of  Pierre-Sylvain  Begia  (1632-1707).     On 
his  visit  to  Toulouse  in  1665,  with  a  mission  from  the 
Cartesian  chiefs,  his  lectures  excited  boundless  interest; 
Isdies  threw  themselves  with  zeal  and  ability  into  the  study 
of  philosophy ;  and  Begis  himself,  like  a  public  benefactor 
in  some  old  Greek  town,  was  made  the  guest  of  the  civic 
eonoration.     In  1 671  scarcely  less  enthusiasm  was  aroused 
in  kontpellier ;  and  .in  1680  he  opened  a  course  of  lectures 
at  Pkris,  with  such  acceptance  that  intending  hearers  had 
to  secure  their  seats  some  time  before  the  lecture  began. 
B^gis,  by  removmg  the  paradoxes  and  adjusting  the  meta- 
physics to  the  popular  powers  of  apprehension,  made  Car- 
testaaism  popular,  and  reduced  it  to  a  regular  system. 

But  a  ehe^  was  at  hand.     Descartes,  in  his  correspond- 
soce  with  the  Jesuits,  had  shown  an  almost  cringing 
to  have  their  powerful  organization  on  hia  side 


Especially  he  had  written  to  f  ke  Mealand.  one  of  iha 
order,  to  show  how  the  Catholic  doctrine  of  the  encnarist 
might  be  made  compatible  with  his  theories  of  matter. 
But  his  undue  haste  to  arranffe  matters  wnk  the  chuich 
only  served  to  compromise  him  more  dee^ily.  Unwise 
admirers  and  malicious  opponents  exa«gerau'd  the  theolo^'- 
cal  bearincs  of  his  system  in  this  detail :  and  the  efforts  of 
the  Jesuits  succeeded  in  getting  the  works  of  Descanes.  ur 
November  1668.  placed  upon  the  Index  of  prohibited 
books, — donee  eorrigantur.  Thereupon  the  power  of  church 
and  state  enforced  by  positive  enactments  the  passive 
resistance  of  old  institutions  to  the  novel  theoriesL  In 
1667,  the  oration  at  the  interment  was  forbidden  by  royal 
order.  In  1669,  when  the  chedr  of  philosoj^y  at  the 
Coll^  Boyal  fell  vacant,  one  of  the  four  selected  eanSidtttet 
had  to  sustain  a  thesis  against  *'  the  pretended  new  phflo- 
sophy  of  Descartes."  In  1671  the  archbiHbop  of  Paris,  by 
the  king's  order,  summoned  the  heads  of  the  nniveisity  to 
his  presence,  and  ei^joined  them  **:  take  stricter  measnies 
against  philosophical  noveltie.*  dangerous  to  the  faith.  In 
1673  a  decree  of  the  Parliament  against  Cartesian  and 
other  unlicensed  theories  was  on  the  point  of  being  issued, 
and  was  only  checked  in  time  by  the  appearance  of  a 
burlesque  mandamus  against  the  intruder  Beoson,  com- 
posed by  Boileau  and  some  of  his  brotherpoeta.  Yet  in 
1676  the  university  of  Angers  was  empowered  to  repress 
all  Cartesian  teaching  within  its  domain,  and  actually 
appointed  a  commission  charged  to  look  for  such  heresies 
in  the  theses  and  the  students'  note-books  of  the  college  of 
Anjou  belongiDg  to  the  Oratory.  In  1677  the  university 
of  Caen  adopted  not  less  stringent  measures  against 
Cartesianism.  And  so  great  was  the  influence  of  the 
Jesuits,  that  the  congregation  of  St  Maur,  the  canons  of 
Ste  Genevieve,  and  the  Oratory  laid  their  official  ban  on  the 
obnoxious  doctrines.  From  the  real  or  fancied  rapproehe- 
menu  between  Cartesianism  and  Jansenism,  it  bedune  for 
a  while  impolitic,  if  not  dangerous,  to  avow  too  loudly  a 
preference  for  Cartesian  theories.  Begis  was  constrained 
to  hold  back  for  ten  years  his  System  of  Philosophy  ;  and 
when  it  did  appear,  in  1 690,  the  name  of  Descartes  was 
absent  from  the  title-page.  There  were  other  obstacles 
besides  the  mild  persecutions  of  the  church.  Pascal  and 
other  members  of  Port  Boyal  openly  expressed  their  doubts 
about  the  place  allowed  to  God  in  the  system;  the 
adherents  of  Gassendi  met  it  by  resuscitating  atoms ;  and 
the  Aristotelians  maintained  their  substantica  forms  as  of 
old ;  the  Jesuits  argued  against  the  arguments  for  the  being 
of  God,  and  against  the  theory  of  innate  ideas ;  whilst 
Huet,  bishop  of  Avranches,  once  a  Cartesian  himself,  made 
a  vigorous  onslaught  on  the  contempt  in  which  his  former 
comrades  held  literatore  and  history,  and  enlarged  on  the 
vanity  of  all  human  aspirations  after  rational  truth. 

The  greatest  and  most  original  of  the  French  Cartesians 
was  Malebranche.  His  Becherche  de  la  VertU,  in  1674, 
was  the  baptism  of  the  system  into  a  theistic  religion  which 
borrowed  its  imagery  from  Augustine;  it  brought  into 
prominence  the  metaphysical  base  which  De  la  Forge, 
Bohault,  and  Begis  had  neither  cared  for  nor  understood. 
But  this  doctrine  was  a  criticism  and  a  divergence,  no  less 
than  a  consequence,  from  the  principles  in  Descartes ;  and 
it  brought  upon  Malebranche  the  opposition,  not  merely  of 
the  Cartesian  physicists,  but  also  of  Amauld,  Fdnelon,  and 
Bossuet,  who  found,  6r  hoped  to  find,  in  the  MeditaiionSf 
as  properly  understood,  an  ally  for  theology.  Popular 
enthusiasm,  however,  was  with  MaJebranche,  as  twenty 
years  before  it  had  been  with  Descartes ;  he  was  the  fashion 
of  the  day;  and  his  disciples  rapidly  increased  both  in 
France  and  abroad. 

In  1705  Cartesianism  was  still  subject  to  prohibitions 
from  the  authorities ;  but  in  a  project  of  new  statutes, 
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I  pspem    An  edition  of  the  philocopUesI  works  In  4  vd^  fm 
t  edited  by  Gamier,  snpetred  at  Paris,    1S35.    Tbsrs  is  a  fool 
j  English  tr::ijhIaiioa  of  the  Method,  JiedUatiomg,  and  a  maaU,  pert  of 
tic  J^iTiciples^  fint  iiDblinhed  at  Edinbingh,  1868. 

For  the  life  of  Doscartct  the  chief  snthority  is  BsiUel;  Vu  it 
Dcsecrtfs^  in  2  vols.  4to.  1691 ;  of  which  a  snull  abadgiiMal»  slto^ 
waixls  tnuulat*^  into  Eiic(lish,  appeszvd  in  1692.  Thrrt  is  a  nm* 
mnry  of  it  in  Garnier' ■  edition,  and  in  Eono  Flicfaer^s  OndiiekU  dn 
Sfwjn  Philosopkie,  Band  i.  Th.  1.  8to^  ICsnnhein,  1865.  Sss 
the  Eloge  of  Thomas  in  Cooain't  edition. 

For  the  philosophy  of  Descartes,  lee  besides  the  works  icfsrsd  ts 
under  CAHTBdiANisic,  IVmlas-Dcmoalin.  Im  CarUaumMmu,  Sded. 
Par.  If  74  ;  Damiron,  Eistoir*  dc  U  PKxlowpku  A»  XFJI.  SiicU,- 
RcncDvicr,  Manutl  dt  Philosophie  Modernd,  FwiSi  1842;  CoaMB, 
fVeumtnts  PhiloBopki^WM,  vol  ii.,  Paris,  1838.  I^m^mmiU  d§ 
Philosophic  CurUnenne^  Paris,  1845.  and  in  the  Joiaitdlda  Smvamta. 
lS-jO-61.  A  goc  I  eKiimate  of  the  physical  and  malhcmstical  labooia 
i«  given  in  F.rsch  and  Gnibers  Eneyelopddi*  ■;  and  Piuftssw 
Huxley  has  latrl),  in  the  Fortnightly  Review,  vol  zvi,  called  attaa- 
tinn  to  automati&m.  There  an  aUo  several  Gsnasa  watkM  tnatiag 
vf  his  theology  and  aietaphysics.  (W.  W.) 

DESCUA^IPS,  £l'8Tache,  called  Morel^  a  dirtiB- 
f^ishcd  modiffival  poet  of  France,  was  bom  at  Ycrtu,  in 
Champagne,  early  in  the  14th  centaiy.  Tlia  data  of  hia  birtk 
has  been  approximately  given  as  1328,  1340,  and  1345, 
according  to  the  interpretation  put  upon  certain  Togna  atote- 
menta  of  his  own.  It  is  certain  that  he  lived  under  four 
kings— Philip  VI.,  John,  Charles  V.,  and  Chorlea  VL  E« 
studied  the  seven  liberal  arts  at  the  univuiity  of  Orioaai 
Early  in  life  he  proceeded  to  the  court  of  Frmnea,  and,  iffesr 
fifst  entering  the  service  of  a  prelate  whoae  bobo  ha  hai 
not  recorded,  for  more  than  thirty  yean  took  on  actiw 
and  prominent  port  in  the  joyous  ioeiehr  of  th*  day. 
Charged  with  a  successifon  of  honourable  omeei,  ho  aarrad 
nearly  all  the  princes  hia  contemporarieo.  Hia  life  wu  a 
long  and  romantic  acriea  of  tonmaments,  /eoste,  and 
battles,  and  he  was  one  of  the  most  popular  penona  ol 
his  time.  But  before  settling  down  to  this  life,  be  hod  a 
Btormy  youth  of  vicissitude.  He  woa  an  eye-witnen  ol 
the  English  invasion  in  1358;  be  woa  in  tbo  a^go  of 
Rheims,  and  witnessed  the  march  on  Chortreo ;  bo  via 
present  also  at  the  signing  of  the  treaty  al  Bretignj.  Xa 
13G0,  as  ChAteiain  of  Vertua,  he  became  tbe  vaanl  of  tbo 
young  princess  Lbabella,  to  whom  bo  paid  great  poolao 
homage.  But  he  was  then  already  a  travelM  ma& ;  bt 
had  visited  Italy,  Germany,  and  Hungary.  Later  on  bo 
took  u  part  in  the  Flemish  wars,  and  it  waa  on  tbiooeeoaioB 
that,  about  13Sj,  he  received  the  surname,  or  i"*^^**"»*^ 
of  Morel,  which  ho  sometimes  himself  adopted  in  Inter  lift; 
He  is  believed,  but  cot  on  very  strong  ovidonoo,  to  bavo 
traveiled  in  Syria  and  £g}'pt,  and  to  have  been  coptued 
and  impribuiird  by  the  Suro^'cus.  In  Franco  bo  lifod  tbo 
true  lifu  uf  u  fr>Hv<re,  wandering  from  castle  to  caotlo  with 
hirt  {•.-iiiL-^.  He  hnd  a  violent  hitred  for  tbo  v^»"^ 
nati<>:i.  (<>it*  :•  >l  uu  duub'.  by  the  ezperienoca  of  bio  yootb; 
aiid  \\i\.y  1)  I.  !:•  ixpzcA.-«eJ  \vTy  iibundantfy  in  bia  writings 
;<i:::<.-iil.:)v-  \u  it.-.-  ;.iiiii<u.4  pr-ipVccy  that  England  wonld 
U'  ii'.-.-troVi  .1  -  .  :}..iruii^!iiv  tL.it  bi»  one  should  be  able  to 
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Qnpilil  b  1832,  preceded  hy  a  liteniy  and  luitorieal 

Mogtiph.    The  tbIda  of  his  wrifcingB  being  xeeogmzed, 

mother  and  more  critical  edition  was  brought  oui,  in  1849, 

hj  }L  Prosper  Tarb^.    The  same  editor  pablished  Le 

itnirde  Mariage  in  1865,  and  a  long  poem  entitled  L$ 

Ltjf  da  douxe  Estats  du  Jfotide,  in   1870.     Deschampa 

oodled  in  the  nse  of  the  ballad  and  chanson  royal    In 

CMh  of  these  forms  of  verse  he  was  the  greatest  master  of 

hii  tii&e.    One  of  his  ballads  is  addressed  to  the  "Rtigliah 

(oet."  (koSboy  Chancier,"  to  whom  he  says — 

Ta  es  d'amonn  mondains  dienz  en  Albia 
£t  de  la  Roso  en  la  terre  Ang^lique. 

In  Euttache  Deschampa  the  modem  language  of  France 
flat  fonnd  a  pure  lyrical  expression  ;  his  loDgufo  seems  to 
coBoect  the  literature  of  Theobald  IV.  with  that  of  Charles 
4f  (Means. 
DESERT.    See  Phtsioal  Geoorapht. 
DG3F0NTAINES,  Bsst  LouiCHE^1751>18d3),French 
Wtinist,  was  a  native  of  Brittany,  bom  at  Tremblay,  in 
the  department  of  Be-et-Vikine,  in  1751  or  1762.    He 
w  lent  to  the  town  school,  but  made  slow  progress  in 
himing,  and  was  at  length  dismissed  by  the  schoolmaster 
HidoIIard  and  a  robber  of  apple  orchards.    This  treat- 
■snt  left  a  life-long  painful  impression  on  his  mind.     At 
f^  eoUege  of  Rennes,  to  which  he  was  next  sent,  he  applied 
kiflMlf  heartily  to  study,  and  rejoiced  in  a  success  which 
likified  the  judgment  of  his  old  master.    From  Bennes 
hi  pined  to  Paris,  to  study  medicine ;  but  this  soon 
bicime  a  secondary  pursuit,  his  chief  attention  being 
diiwn  to  the  study  of  plants.    At  Paris  ho  acquired  tiie 
frindihip  of  Lemonnier,  physician  to  the  king,  and  of 
JmiML    At  the  age  of  thirty  ha  took  his  degree  of  IID., 
udia  178.3  he  was  elected  member  of  the  Academy  of 
fidnces.    In  the  same  year  he  set  out  for  North  Africa, 
lad  ipent  two  years  in  a  scientific  exploration  of  Barbazy. 
la  1785  he  returned  to  Paris,  bringing  with  him  a  large 
eoDaetion  of  plants,  animals,  and  other  objects  iUustra- 
tivs  of  natural  history.      The   collection,  it  is  stated, 
jooprised  1600  species  of  plants,  of  which  about  300  were 
diKribed  for  the  first  timei     His  successful  labours  were 
Rwirded,  and  a  new  congenial  field  of  work  was  opened  to 
kin,  by  his  nomination  by  Buffon  to  the  post  of  pro- 
hnor  at  the  Jardin  du  Planies,  vacated  in  his  favour  by 
hit  friend   Lemonnier.    The  garden,    says  one    of  his 
biooaphen,  now  became  his  world.     His  life  was  thence- 
forth marked  by  few  incidents.    He  devoted  himself  to 
hii  pnpils,  to  his  plants,  and  to  tho  preparation  of  various 
botanical  works.     He  purposed  to  publish  a  narrative  of 
hii  Africau  explorations,  but  the  manuscript  journal  being 
lent  to  Lemonnier,  and  by  him  to  the  king,  Louis  XYL, 
vu  lost,  and  only  a  few  fragments  of  tho  narrative  appeared. 
Hii  great  work  is  entitled  Fl&ra  Ailaniiea  tive  hittoria 
flaiUarum  quae  in  AilcMte^  agro  Tunetano  et  Algeriensi 
trtKunt    It  was  published  in  2  vols.  4to  in  1798,  and  is 
tttsemed  for  the  singular  clearness  and  precision  of  its 
dflicriptions  and  its  nomenclature.    Desfontainos,  as  a 
lidase  student,  escaped  the  perils  of  tho  Beign  of  Terror. 
On  two  occasions  he  courageously  quitted  his  retirement  to 
Hum  the  naturalists  Bamond  and  Lheritier  from  prison 
nd  from  death.    He  was  admitted  to  the  Legion  of 
Honour  at  tho  time  of  its  establishment     At  the  age  of 
sixty-three  he  married  a  young  wife,  but  the  prospect  of 
hsppiQeas  thus  opened  was  soon  closed  by  her  deatL     In 
1831  ho  became  blind,  and  was  reduced  to  the  recognition 
jf  bfa  favourite  plants  by  touch  alone.     Desfontaincs  was 
Hithor  of  many  vsiluable  memoirs  on  vegetable  anatomy 
sad  physiology,  descriptions  of  new  genera  and  species, 
Aa,  contributed  to  learned  societies  and  scientific  journals. 
One  of  the  most  important  was  the  "Memoir  on  the 
Okj^uisation  of  tha  Monocotyledons,**  which  gave  him  a 


high  place  amon^  diseorveiiL  Ha  pubUshed  in  1804  m 
Tableau  de  Fieoie  bdanique  du  tnutSwn  d^hietoire  naharelU 
de  Farit,  of  which  a  third  edition  appeared  in  1831,  under 
the  new  title  CaUdogua  Plantarum  HoHi  Rtgii  Pariiieneie, 
His  modesty,  simplicit>  of  life,  and  good  humour  endeared 
him  to  his  friends  and  to  his  pupils.  He  died  at  Paris  on 
the  16th  November  1833,  a  daughter  surviving  him.  His 
Barbery  collection  was  bequeathmi  to  the  museum,  and  hia 
general  collection  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  botanist  Webbt 

DESHOULlfiEES,  Antoinxtti  du  Lioier  dx  la. 
Gabds  (1634-1694),  a  French  poetess,  bom  at  Paris,  waa 
tiie  daughter  of  the  Chevalier  de  la  Garde,  maUre  cPhdtel  to 
tho  queens  Maiy  de*  Medici  and  Anne  of  Austria.  She 
received  a  careful  and  very  complete  education,  aoquirinff 
while  still  young  a  knowledge  of  Latin,  Spanisli,  and 
Italian,  and  studying  prosody  under  the  direction  of  tha 
poet  £[esnaui  At  the  ace  of  eighteen  she  married  tha 
Seigneur  Deshouliires,  who  had  soon  afterwards  to  go 
abroad  along  with  the  prince  of  Cond^  on  account  of  Ua 
complicity  in  the  Fronde.  Madame  Deshouliires  returned 
for  a  time  to  the  house  of  her  parents,  where  she  gava 
herself  to  writing  poetry  and  studying  the  philosophy  of 
Gassendi.  She  rejoined  her  husband  at  Bocroi,  near 
Brussels,  where,  being  distinguished  for  her  personal 
beauty,  she  became  the  object  of  embarrassing  attentiona 
on  the  part  of  the  prince  of  Condd,  against  which,  how- 
ever, she  knew  how  to  protect  herself.  Having  made 
herself  obnoxious  to  the  Government  by  her  urgent  demand 
for  the  arrears  of  her  husband's  pay,  she  was  imprisoned  in 
the  chateau  of  Wilworden,  the  hardships  being  increased 
by  the  refusal  of  all  books  except  the  Bible  and  soma 
volumes  of  the  fibers.  After  a  few  months  she  was  freed 
by  her  husband,  who  attacked  the  chateau  at  the  head  of 
a  small  band  of  aoldieis.  An  amnesty  having  been 
proclaimed,  they  retumed  to  France,  whero  Madama 
Deshouli^res  soon  became  a  conspicuous  personage  at  tha 
court  of  Louis  XIV.  and  in  literary  sodety.  She  won  the 
friendship  and  admiration  of  the  most  eminent  literary 
men  of  tne  aga— some  of  her  more  zealous  flatterers  even 
going  so  far  as  to  style  her  the  tenth  muse,  and  the  French 
Calliope.  Her  poems  were  very  numerous,  and  included 
specimens  of  nearly  all  the  minor  forms,  odes,  ecloffuesy 
idylls,  elegies,  chansons,  ballads,  madngals,  &c  Of  uesa 
the  idylls  alone,  and  only  some  of  them,  have  stood  tha 
test  of  time,  the  others  be'mg  entirely  forgotten.  Sha 
wrote  several  dramatic  works,  the  best  of  which  do  not  risa 
to  mediocrity,  and  the  worst  of  which  are  worthy  of  the 
taste  that  could  prefer  the  Phedre  of  Pradon  to  that  of 
Bocine.  Voltaire  pronounced  her,  nevertheless,  the  most 
successful  of  the  female  poets  of  France ;  and  her  reputation 
with  her  contemporaries  is  indicated  by  her  election  as  a 
member  of  the  Academy  of  the  Ricovreti  of  Padua,  and  of 
tho  Academy  of  Aries.  In  1688  a  pension  of  2000  livrea 
was  bestowed  upon  her  by  the  king,  and  she  was  thua 
raised  from  the  poverty  in  which  she  had  long  lived.  Sha 
died  at  Paris  on  the  17th  February  1694.  Completa 
editions  of  her  works  were  published  at  Paris  in  1797 
and  1799.  These  include  a  few  poems  by  her  daughter 
Antoinette  Th^rke  DeshouUkes  (1662-1718)»  who  in- 
herited her  talent  

DESIDERIO  DA  SETTIGNANO,  sculptor,  wto  bom 
nearly  at  the  beginning  of  the  15th  century,  and  died  in 
all  probability  in  1485.  Vasari's  statement,  that  he  died 
at  tho  age  of  twenty-eight,  is  altogether  a  mistake. 
Settignano  is  a  village  on  the  southem  slope  of  the  hill  of 
Fiesole,  still  surrounded  by  the  quarries  of  sandstone  of 
which  the  hiU  is  formed,  and  still  inhabited,  as  it  was  400 
yeare  ago,  by  a  race  of  "  stonecutters,"  several  of  whom^ 
though  not  diwiaining  the  title  of  "  lapicida,"  earned  for 
themselves  honoured  phces  in  the  roll  of  Florentine 
*  VIL  —  1 7 
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sculptors.  Dttiderfo  ^ras  for  a  short  Hma  a  pnpil  of 
DonatcUo,  and  he  eeema  to  have  worked  also  with 
Mino  da  Ficsole,  with  the  delicate  and  refined  style  of 
whcso  works  those  of  Dcsldcrio  seem  to  have  a  closer 
affinity  than  with  the  perhaps  more  masculine  tone 
of  Donatella  Yasari  especially  praises  the  works  of 
Desiderio  for  their  graco  and  simplicity  which,  as  the  critic 
renuuks,  arb  a  gift  of  nature,  ond  can  be  acquired  by  no 
study.  He  particularly  extols  the  sculptor^  treatment  of 
the  figures  of  women  and  children,  and  the  eulogy 
applies  equally  to  the  genius  and  manner  of  Mino  da  Fiesole. 
It  does  not  appear  that  Desiderio  ever  worked  elsewhere 
than  at  Florence ;  and  it  is  there  that  those  who  are 
interested  in  the  Italian  sculpture  of  the  Renaissance  must 
seek  the  few  but  remarkable  works  of  his  chisel,  which 
have  survived  the  changes  and  chances  of  four  centuries. 

DES  MOINES,  formerly  Fort  Des  Moines,  a  city  of 
the  United  States,  capital  of  Iowa,  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Raccoon  with  the  Des  Moines  River,  which  is  one  of 
the  right  hand  tributaries  of  the  Mississippi,  and  is  navig- 
able thus  far  for  steamboats.  Its  public  buildings  include 
the  old  capitol,  erected  in  1856,  tlie  new  capitol,  founded 
in  1870,  the  post-office,  with  a  number  of  other  United 
States  offices  under  the  same  roof,  the  Baptbt  college,  15 
churches,  and  5  high  schools ;  and  among  its  industrial 
establishments  are  a  paper-mill,  a  woollen  factory,  an 
oil-mill,  besides  foundries,  machine^hops,  fiour-mills,  and 
plough-factories.  There  are  two  public  libraries  in  the 
town,  one  of  which  tB  maintained  by  the  State,  and  numbers 
15,000  volumes ;  and,  besides  several  dailyand  weeklynews- 
papers,  no  fewer  than  six  monthly  periodicals  are  published. 
Forty  acres  of  ground  have  been  appropriated  for  a  public 
park ;  and  another  area  of  100  acres  belongs  to  a  park- 
company.  Coal;  lime,  and  day  are  abundant  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  the  town  b  supplied  with  water  from 
the  Raccoon.  Des  Moines,  which  dates  from  184C,  received 
incorporation  in  1851,  and  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  dty 
and  the  capital  of  the  State  in  1857.  Population  in  1860, 
8965;  in  1873,  15,601. 

DESMOULINS,  Lucie  Sdipucb  Camilli  Benoist 

8760-1794),  was  bom  at  Guise,  in  Picardy,  on  the  2d  of 
arch  1760.  His  father  was  lieutenant-general  of  the 
buliwick  of  Quise,  and  was  desirous  that  Camulle  his  eldest 
son,  who  from  his  earliest  years  gave  signs  of  unusual 
intJuii^'encc,  should  obtain  as  complete  an  education  as 
Fracc'j  could  then  bestow.  His  wishes  were  seconded  by 
a  f ricn -i  obtaining  a  "  bourse  **  for  the  young  Desmoulins, 
who  tt  tbo  age  of  fourteen  left  home  for  Paris,  and  entered 
the  cell  J  ^e  cf  Louis  le  Grand.  In  this  school,  in  which 
Bobct*!.<it'irc  w^is  also  a  bursar  and  a  distinguished  student, 
Camill  J  laid  the  solid  foundation  of  his  learning,  and  made 
an  ac(]ULiiutauco  with  the  literature  and  history  of  the 
classical  nutiuns  fo  dcor  and  extensive  that  it  furnished 
him  throurjhout  the  whulo  of  his  short  and  chequered  life 
with  illustrations  which  he  applied  with  brilliancy  and  effect 
to  the  sucia!  mLiniicrs  end  political  events  of  his  time. 

Desmoulins  hanug  l':on  destined  by  his  father  for  the 
law,  and  liaviii;;  compl-.tcd  hLjJeir.il  r:tudies,  was  admitted 
an  advocate  uf  the  I'l^rluincnt  of  l'arl3  in  1785.  His  pro- 
fessional FucC'.'^s  v.'.i:>  ix'j':  great ;  his  manner  tvas  violent, 
his  ap]».-:ini:if»;  far  from  nt tractive,  and  his  speech  was 
impairs  I  by  the  ii:itr.ral  defect  of  a  painful  stammer.  lie 
inilul;;'  il  and  fojlvn;'.!.  hdwcver,  his  lovo  for  literature,  ho 
wus  cli.'i-ily  4il\^(.rvnnt  of  the  courio  of  public  uffair>.  ond  he 
wnji  tliud  }jrudually  b>;in[;  f-n] tared  for  the  main  duties  of 
h'w  lif-' — ihusL'  of  a  puiilii"4l  /Ut-'ratrur. 

lu  Mar-  U  17Sy  !).•  mmilins  U;ran  hw  pfilitical  career. 
Hannj  U'l'ii  n.niiiii'.tcil  d.'puty  fnuu  the  bailiwick  of  Guise, 
^  api'tiOTPil  at  IaIou  ua  one  uf  the  comniLss loners  for  tho 
daetion  of  deputies  to  the  Statoa  General  summoned  by 


royal  edict  of  24th  Jianvaiy.  Ounille  L«nldadili 
by  his  Ode  to  the  8taie$  OeneroL  It  is,  moreoWp  liid^ 
probable  that  he  was  tho  author  of  %  radical  pam^kfe 
entitled  La  PhUotopkU  au  peupie  Franfait.  Hit  hopes  cf 
professional  success  were  now  scattered,  and  1m  waa  Jiving 
in  Paris  in  extreme  poverty  and  almost  in  squalor.  Hs^ 
however,  shared  to  the  full  the  exdtement  which  attended 
the  meeting  of  the  States  General  As  appears  from  his 
letters  to  his  father,  ho  watched  with  exultation  tha 
procession  of  deputiea  at  Versailles,  and  with  violent 
indignation  tho  events  of  the  latter  part  of  June  which 
followed  the  dosing  of  the  Salle  des  Menus  to  the  deputiea 
who  had  named  themselves  the  National  AssemUj.  It  la 
further  evident  that  Desmoulins  waa  alreody  sympathising^ 
not  only  with  the  enthusiasm,  bat  also  with  the  fnry  and 
emdty,  of  the  Parisian  crowds. 

The  sudden  dismissal  of  Necker  by  Lonia  waa  the  event 
which  brought  Desmoulins  to  fame.  On  the  12th  of  Jnlj 
1789  CamiJle,  leaping  upon  a  table  in  one  of  the  osfte  of 
the  Palais  Royal,  startlea  a  numerous  crowd  of  listeneni  by 
the  announcement  of  the  dismissal  of  their  favooiitai 
Losing  in  his  violent  exdtement.  the  stammer  which 
impeded  his  ordinary  speech,  he  inflamed  the  passiona  of 
the  mob  by  his  burning  words  .and  his  call  **  To  anna  !* 
"  This  dismissal,"  he  said,  *<  is  the  tocsin  of  the  St 
Bartholomew  of  the  patriots."  Drawing,  at  last,  two 
pistols  from  under  his  coat,  he  declared  that  he  would  not 
fall  alive  into  the  hands  of  the  police  who  were  watching 
his  movements.  He  descended  amid  the  embracea  of  the 
crowd,  and  his  cty  *'  To  aims  1  **  resounded  on  all  aideiL 
This  scene  waa  the  be^^nning  of  the  actual  eventa  of  the 
Revolution.  Following  Desmoulins  the  crowd  soiged 
through  Paris,  procuring  arms  by  force ;  and  on  the  13th 
it  was  partly  organized  as  the  Parisian  militia  which  wia 
afterwards  to  be  the  National  Guard.  On  the  14th  the 
Bastille  was  taken. 

Desmoulins  may  be  said  to  have  begun  on  the  following 
day  that  public  literary  career  which  lasted  till  his  death. 
In  May  and  June  1789  he  had  written  La  Franet  libn^ 
which,  to  his  chagrin,  his  publisher  refused  to  print    TIm 
taking  of  the  Bastille,  however,  and  the  eventa  by  which 
it  was  preceded,  were  a. sign  that  the  times  had  changed ; 
and  on  the  15  th  of  July  Desmonlins's  work  was  issued.     It 
attracted  immediate  attention.     By  its  erudite,  brilliant^ 
and  courageous  examination  of  the  rights  of  king,  of  nobleii 
of  clergy,  and  of  people,  it  attamed  a  wide  and  sndden 
popularity;  it  secured  for. the  author  the  friendship  and 
protection  of  Mirabeau,  and  the  studied  abuse  of  numerous 
royalist  pamphleteers.     Shortly  afterwards,  with  his  vanity 
and  lovo  of  popularity  inflamed,  he  pandered  to  the  passions 
of  the  lower  orden  by  the  publication  of  his  Ditcoun  dt  U 
lanteme  aux  ParUieTu,  which  with  an  almost  fiendish 
reference  to  the  excesses  of  the  mob  he  headed  by  a  qnotar 
tion  from  St  John,  Qui  male  agit  odit   lucem,     Oamille 
was  dubbed  '*  Ptocurour-gtineral  de  la  lanteme.** 

In  November  1789  Deemoulins  began  his  career  aa  a 
journalist  by  the  issue  of  the  firat  number  of  a  weekly 
publication — Htvolutions  de  France  et  de  Brabant  He  con- 
ducted this  alone  till  July  1790,  and  thereafter  with  the 
assistance  of  Stanislas  Frdron  till  July  1792,  when  the 
publication  ceased.  Success  attended  the  EitoltUions  from 
it.s  6rst  to  its  bst  number,  Camille  was  everywhere  famon^ 
and  his  poverty  was  rdieved.  These  nnmben  are  valnahls 
as  an  exhibition  not  so  much  of  events  as  of  the  feeling 
of  the  Parisian  people  during  the  most  stormy  period  <rf 
their  history ;  they  are  adorned,  moreover,  by  the  emfr 
tion,  the  wit,  and  the  genius  of  the  author,  but  they  an 
dis6purcd,  not  only  by  the  most  biting  peiionalities  and 
the  defence  nnd  even  advocacy  of  the  exceasas  of  the 
mob,  but  by  the  entire  absence  of  the  fofgiveneas  and 
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had  now  become  an  acknowledged  leader  of 
public*  opinion.  Ita  audden  changea  auited  hJa  fickle 
tanapenment,  and  fonn  the  only  excuse  for  the  glaring 
inronaiatenciea  which  disfigare  his  pablishcd  writings. 
Ifirabean,  for  instance,  whose  genius  and  hospitality  ho 
had  frequently  and  openly  lauded,  he  afterwards  thought 
fit  to  denounce  as  the  "  god  of  orators,  liars,  and  thieves." 
He  waa  powerfully  swayed  by  the  influence  of  more 
Tifpomus  minda ;  and  for  some  time  before  the  death  of 
Mirabean,  in  April  1 791,  he  had  begun  to  be  led  by  Danton, 
with  whom  he  remained  associated  during  the  rest  of  his 
lifei  In  July  1791  Camille  appeared  before  the  munici- 
pality of  Paria  as  head  of  a  deputation  of  petitioners  for 
the  depoaltion  of  the  king.  lu  that  month,  however,  such 
s  request  was  dangerous ;  there  was  ezcltement  in  the  city 
over  the  presentation  of  the  petition,  and  the  private 
attacka  to  which  Desmoulins  had  often  been  subject  were 
BOW  followed  by  a  warrant  for  the  arrest  of  himself  and 
Danton.  Danton  left  Paria  for  a  little  ;  Desmoulins, 
however,  remained  there,  appearing  occasionally  at  the 
JicMsa  clnb.  He  resigned  his  functiona  as  a  journalist 
end  the  iiane  of  his  Revolutioru  ceased. 

Three  months  afterwards,  however,  he  again  appeared  in 

public,  having  been  appointed  secretary  to  the  Society  of 

the  Friends  of  the  Constitution.     His  second  attempt  at 

joomaliam  waa  made  in  April  and  May  1792,  in  the  issue 

of  several  numbera  of  the  Tribune  des  Pairiotct^  but  anccoss 

did  not  attend  the  effort,  and  it  was  in  his  pamphlet  Jean 

Pierre  Briuot  cUmaequi,  which  abounded  in  the  most  violent 

penonalitiea,  that  Desmoulins  again  secured  the  eager 

attention  ol  the  public.     This  pamphlet,  which  had  ita 

origin  In  t  petty  aqoabble,  was  followed  in  1793  by  a 

FngmmA  da  Fkistoire  eecrite  de  la  H^volution,  in  which 

the  party  of  the  Oironde,  and  specially  Brissot,  were  most 

Beicilasly  attacked. 

On  the  nomination  of  Danton,  after  the  excesaea  of  the 
lOtk  of  Angnst  1792,  to  the  post  of  minister  of  justice, 
BMBOofins  was  appointed  hia  aecretary  genend.  On 
fiepCember  the  8th  he  waa  elected  oim  of  the  depntiea  for 
hiii  to  the  lately  created  National  Coneention.  He  was 
Bol  nocetsful  as  an  orator.  He  waa  of  the  party  of  "  the 
Uoutain,'  and  voted  for  the  abolition  of  royalty  and  the 
tek  ol  tha  king.  With  Robespierre  he  was  now  more 
tba  erer  aworiated,  and  the  Huioire  det  Briuotine^  the 
fiigmBBt  above  alluded  to,  waa  inspired  by  the  arch- 
melolionist  The  auccesa  of  the  brochure^  ao  terrible  aa 
tend  the  leaden  of  the  Gironde  to  the  guillotine,  alarmed 
DtttoB  and  the  author.  Not  ao  with  Robespierre ;  and 
tti  iplit  waa  fonned  which  was  to  end  ki  the  rain  df  the 
DtetooistiL 

la  December  1798  waa  issued  the  first  number  of  the 

Fmi  Cbrdtfter,  by  which  Danton'a  idea  of  a  conunittee 

rf  danancj  waa  f ormnlated  and  upheld.    From  the  first 

JKobeniuxe,  although  revising  the  aheets,  diaapproved  of 

\  andal  the  fifu  number  the  actual  mpture  became 

viabla.     RobeapieRe  took    advantage  of    the    popular 

H'gnafiHi  nmsed  againat  the  H^bertiata  to  aend  than  to 

daS,  but  the  time  had  come  wheu'Saint  Just  and  he  were 

Id  torn  their  attention  not  only  to  lee  enragUf  but  to  lee 

mitlgeHts — the  powerful  faction  of  the  Dantoniata.     On 

tb  7lh  of  Jannazy  1794  Robespierre,  who  on  a  former 

aBCBiion  had  defended  Oamille  when  in  danger  at  the 

Uada  of    the    National    Aaaembly,  in    addresaing  the 

JaoofaioB  dob  eonnaelled  not  the  ezpulaion  of  Deemoulina, 

lift  the  buning  of  oeitdn  numbera  of  the  Vieux  Cordelier. 

CteiDe  alttiply  lei^ied   that   he   would   answer   with 

m -..«<  boxning  ia  not  anawerin^"  and  a  bitter 

thcraapon  enaoed.    By  the  end  of  ^(arch  not  only 


were  H6bort  and  the  leadexa  of  the  extreme  party  guillotined, 
but  their  opponents,  Danton,  Deamoulina,  and  the  best  of 
the  moderatea  were  arrested.  On  the  31st  the  wturant  of 
arrest  was  signed  and  executed,  and  on  the  3d,  4th,  and 
5th  of  April  the  trial  took  place  before  the  Revolutionary 
Tribunal  It  was  a  scene  of  terror  not  only  to  the  accused 
but  to  judges  and  to  jury.  The  retorts  of  the  prisoners 
were  notable.  Camille  on  being  asked  his  age,  replied, 
"  I  am  thirty-three,  the  age  of  the  tans-culotte  Jesus,  a 
critical  age  for  every  patriot."  This  was  false;  he  was 
thirty-four.^  Tinville,  alarmed  at  the  eloquence  of  Danton, 
procured  from  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  a  decree 
which  closed  the  mouths  of  the  accused.  Armed  with 
this  and  the  false  report  of  a  spy  who  chaiged  the  wife  of 
Desmoulins  with  conspiring  for  the  escape  of  her  husband 
and  the  ruin  of  the  republic,  Tinville  by  threats  and 
bescechings  at  last  obtained  from  the  jury  a  sentence  of 
death.  It  was  passed  in  absence  of  the  accused,  and  their 
execution  waa  appointed  for  the  aame  day. 

Since  his  arrest  the  courage  of  Camille  had  miserably 
failed.  He  had  exhibited  in  the  numbers  of  the  Vievx 
Cordelier  almost  a  disregard  of  the  death  which  he  must 
have  known  hovered  over  him.  He  had  with  consummate 
ability  exposed  the  terrors  of  the  Revolution,  and  had 
adorned  his  pagea  with  illustrations  from  Tacitus,  the  force 
of  which  the  commonest  reader  could  feel  In  his  last 
number,  the  seventh,  which  his  publisher  refused  to  print, 
he  had  dared  to  attack  even  Robespierre,  but  at  hia  trial  it 
was  found  that  he  waa  devoid  of  physical  y>uragei  He 
had  to  be  torn  from  hia  seat  ere  he  was  removed  to  prison, 
and  as  he  sat  next  to  Danton  in  the  tumbrel  which  conveyed 
them  to  the  guillotine,  the  calmness  of  the  great  leader 
faded  to  impresa  him.  In  his  violence,  bound  as  he  waa, 
he  tore  his  clothes  into  ahrods,  and  hia  bare  ahoulders  and 
breast  were  exposed  to  the  gaze  of  the  aurging  crowd.  Of 
the  fifteen  guillotined  together,  including  among  them 
Hdrault  de  Sdchellea,  Westermaim,  and  Philipneanx, 
DesmouUna  died  third;  Danton,  the  greafest,  died  UmI 
With  them  also  died  the  hope  of  the  Revolution.  But  a 
few  months  were  to  pass  ere  it  was  to  be  solemnly  decreed 
that  they  had  **  deaerved  well  of  humanity.'' 

On  the  29th  of  December  1790,  Camille  had  married 

Ludle  Duplessis,  and  among  the  witnesses  of  the  ceremony 

are  obaerved  the  namea  of  Brissot,  Potion,  and  Robespierre. 

The  only  child  of  the  marriage,  Horace-Camille,  waa  bom 

on  the  6th  of  July  1 792.    Two  days  afterwards  Desmonlina 

brought  it  into  notice  by  appearing  with  it  before  the 

mnnici];>ality  of  Paria  to  demand  "  the  formal  statement  of 

the  civil  estate  of  hia  aoiL"    Hie  boy  was  afterwaida 

pensioned   by  the  French    Qovemment      Lucile,  Dea- 

moiilina's  accomplished  and  affectionate  wife  was,  a  few 

days  after  her  husband,  and  on  a  falae  charge,  condemned 

to  the  guillotine.     She  aatonished  all  onlookera  by  the 

/ylmiiAaa  with  which  ahe  braved  death. 

See  the  biographies  of  Detmoviliiis  by  Edward  FlenTy  and  JuleN 
CUratie.  Thelatter,  entitled  CamiUe  Desmoulins  and  his  VTifc,  ha* 


Duitonists.    The  standard  edition  of  Desmoolina'a  works  is  that  of 
Matton.  (T.  S.) 

DE  SOTO,  Febdinakdo  (1496  M542),  a  Spanish 
captain  and  explorer,  whois  frequently  accredited  with  the 
honour  of  being  the  discoverer  of  the  Mississippi,  and  ia 
certaiidy  one  of  the  moat  remarkable  of  the  Eldorado 
adventurers  of  -the  16th  century.  He  was  bom  at  Xeiea 
de  Cabaileroe,  in  Estronadura,  of  an  impoveriahed  family 

1  Thia  ia  l)orae  out  by  tlie  ngiater  of  bia  birth  and  bapUam,  tad  by 
woida  in  his  laat  latter  to  hie  wife,—"  I  die  at  thiity-foor."  The 
dalea  (1763-04)  given  in  naeilj  ereiy  biofraphy  of  DaaaouUas  en 
oKtAinly  inaocusale. 
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of  good  position,  and  Tras  indebted  to  the  faTonr  of 
Pedraiias  Davila  for  the  means  of  porsning  his  stadles  at 
the  univenltj.  He  commenoed  actiTo  life  in  1519  by 
joining  his  patron  in  his  second  expedition  to  Daiien, 
vhcro  no  distinguished  himself  by  his  ability  and  the  inde- 
pendence of  his  demeanour.  In  1528  we  find  him  exploring 
the  coast  of  Qnatcmala  and  Yucatan,  and  in  1532  he 
led  a  reinforcement  of  300  volunteers  to  the  assistance 
of  Pizarro  in  Peru.  To  him  was  due  the  dlscoTcry  of  the 
pass  through  the  mountains  to  Cnzco ;  and  in  the  capture 
of  that  city  and  in  other  important  engagements  he  bore  a 
brilliant  parL  After  the  completion  of  the  conquest  De 
6oto,  who  had  landed  in  America  with  "  nothing  else  of 
his  own  save  his  sword  and  target,"  returned  to  Spain  with 
A  fortune  of  **  an  hundred  and  fourscore  thousand  duckets," 
which  enabled  him  to  marry  the  daughter  of  his  old  patron 
Davila,  and  to  maintain  "  all  the  state  that  the  house  of  a 
nobleman  requiroth.**  The  Emperor  Charles  V.,  to  whom 
he  had  lent  a  portion  of  Jiis  wealth,  appointed  him  governor 
of  the  Island  of  Cuba,  and  adelautado  or  president  of 
Florida,  which  was  then  the  object  of  great  interest,  as 
possibly  another  Peru.  In  1538  he  set  sail*  with  an 
enthusiastic  and  richly  furnished  company  of  about  600 
men,  of  whom  Be\  eral  had  sold  all  that  they  possessed  to 
furnish  their  equipment.  Landing  in  May  1539  at  Espiritu 
8anto  Bay,  on  the  west  coast  of  the  present  State  of  Florida, 
the  explorers  continued  for  nearly  four  years  to  wander  from 
one  point  to  another,  ever  deceived  in  their  expectations, 
and  ever  allured  by  the  report  of  the  wealth  that  lay 
beyond.  The  exact  line  of  their  route  is  in  many  places 
difficult  to  identify,  but  it  seems  to  have  passed  N.  through 
Florida  and  Georgia  as  far  as  35'  N.  lat.,  then  S.  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Mobile,  and  finally  N.W.  towards  the 
MissL«sippi.  This  river  was  reached  early  in  1541,  and  the 
following  winter  was  spent  on  the  Washita.  As  they  were 
roturniug  in  1542  along  the  Mississippi,  De  Soto  died 
(either  in  May  or  June),  and  his  body  was  sunk  in  its 
waters.  On  the  failure  of  an  attempt  which  they  made  to 
push  eastwards  again,  his  men,  under  the  leadership  of 
Muscoso,  were  compelled  in  1543  to  trust  thenisclves  to  the 
stream.  A  voyas^o  of  nineteen  days  brought  them  to  the 
spi,  and  they  then  held  along  the  coast  to  Panuco,  in 
Mcxicu. 

Of  this  uMfitrtr.n.ita  expcilition  three  narratives  are  extant,  of 
■eemir.^ly  in.lrf'oniici;t  orijnn,  anil  certainly  of  very  diflcrcnt 
charar'.'T.  TLp  tii'^t  wo-t  i  iiMiKhcti  in  1537  at  Evora,  and  pro* 
fcH»ri  t'»  W  \\  c  XV.  r'li  f  f  a  PortiipiuoM  grntioman  of  Elvas,  who 
ha  I  0.- ■.':!  I'"  :■  1  t'l  •  cxnriitiou  : — AV/jfam  r.'rrfaiffirc  dos  Tra* 
l^'Kct  .7  h.  C.  .\,Tii ; :'  -  li^  Firn.uh  d'S<iuto  it  c'rtM  Fidaljia  PortU' 
p</rvj  ;:  i.«.«T-.'-i  r.  >  l/'J^'.■^^;  .■rV.>  ^ii  rrif.incia  tl<j  PrcliJa.  Agnra 
nouat-utf  /1  ■.',!  ;■  fr  h  \  FuUil-t  1  Dil:ta$.  An  Er.g'ish  translation  was 
puMiftl  '>.[  !>y  Ml!:!.!;.*.  111  \')\0,  oni  another  by  an  anonymous 
traiiMlator  ia  l'>«>,  iho  \.v.'.-r  lyin,'^  based  on  a  French  Teraion 
vhi-fi  }iaii  £;'jii'..ri- 1  at  I'jrsi  in  VS!>  from  the  yen  of  Cilri  da 
1\  tii'.rtt-'.  'il.*  I.I  •;;  1  11  ii.-t:ve  i.-i  the  fim  >in  hi-tory  of  Fioriua 
by  thf  Inr.i.  i;dr.  i!.is<i  do  ]\  Vi;:n,  who  obt.i-.nrd  his  information 
froirt  a  S|i.iiifii  iMvali-.-r  en/n.^-d  in  the  cntorj  riv  ;  it  was  com- 
pli  ti-1  in  I5'.<I,  lir^t  ai'iM^ared  at  Lisbon  in  lu^b  under  the  title 
cf  I.a  /"  mi,:  dtl  I'ni-.i,  nnd  has  f:ii.'p  p.vsod  through  manT 
rdili -nit  in  Tariru^  ],'.ni;ua^;> «.  The  third  19  a  report  prcsentc^l 
to  CL:ir'.<-.i  V.  if  S}>Ain  i'l  his  Council  of  the  luiies  in  1544.  by 
Luis  IliTnandr:  de  Bits! ma,  who  had  ax-companied  De  Soto 
as  His  M.ijr^'v's  faitor.  It  is  to  bo  found  in  Ti'maux-Compans's 
Htfwil  kU  I'i/cfs  fur  la  /V.Ti'if^  in  tV.e  Hu'.K'rir.jl  ColUctions  of 
7-oifi':.iT.  ri.il  i.bl'.'liia,  1S50,  and  in  W.  IS.  Kye's  reprint  for 
th"  H.ikUyt  S^Krii-iy  of  llakluyt'a  truu!alion  of  the  Tortuguese 
nati.iti.r 

K"*;  l..inr'"'.'s  //".>' 'ry  cf  Vu  Ur.it  fi  St.^t:*,  vol.  i; 
M '<  ■  1 '.  1  .  h ,  /i" ■  «,■  ■  r-.', .'/  / •. . -t ,v rfi.ij  thj  A ^' 'iji'i'i I  History  of 
^-K'.i.   ?T.  !.■  t'c,  n.'i.ry  if  t\e  Pitcovcnj  a.iJ  i\K;ra*rJ  </  lh« 

DKSSAIX.  Jdseiu  MAnir,  Corwr  (17G4-1854),  French 
f^r.vnil,  w.uj  lurn  at  'i'iionou,  in  Savuy,  September  24, 
I70t.  He  stuJi'.'d  liiL-iiiciiie.  took  hid  decree  uf  doctor  at 
Turin,  and'  then  Wwiit  to    Taris.     When  the  Kevolutiun 


brolce  out  he  served  in  the  National  Gntid.  8jnqM 
with  the  extreme  party,  he  attempted  in  1 791  to  « 
its  principles  in  his  natlTO  land ;  but,  being  proaae 
order  of  the  long,  he  escaped  to  France.  He  had  oi 
the  so-called  Legion  of  the  Allobrogee,  and  aa  ita 
took  part  in  the  great  conflict  of  Angnst  10, 1792. 
following  years  he  served  at  the  eiege  of  Toolon, 
army  of  the  eastern  Pyrenees,  and  in  the  army  o 
He  was  captured  at  the  battle  of  Rlroli,  bnt  w 
exchanged.  In  the  spring  of  1798  Dessaiz  was 
member  of  the  Council  of  Five'Hnndred.  In  cons 
of  his  opposition  to  the  rerolntion  of  18  Bmmai 
November  1799),  by  which  Napoleon  became  snpr 
was  excluded  from  the  council,  retaining,  howv 
military  command.  He  was  appointed  snocemvi 
mander  of  Frankfort  and  of  Bre(U,  and  in  Septemb 
was  promoted  general  of  brigade,  and  soon  after  com 
of  the  Legion  of  Hononr.  He  distinguished  himse] 
capture  of  Ulm,  at  the  passage  of  the  Tagliamento, 
the  battle  of  Wagram.  His  brilliant  conrage  at  thi 
procured  him  from  the  emperor  the  sntname  o 
Intrepid,"  and  the  dignity  of  count  of  the  empirei 
also  promoted  general  of  division,  and  named  gram 
of  the  Legion  of  Honour.  He  took  part  in  the  eoq 
to  Russia,  and  was  twice  wounded.  For  several 
ho  was  commander  of  Berlin,  and  afterwards  delivi 
department  of  Mont  Blano  from  the  Anstriansi  I 
conduct  on  this  occasion  earned  him  the  title  of  the 
of  Savoy.  After  the  first  restoration,  Dessaix  was 
chevalier  of  St  Louis.  He  nevertheless  joined  Nap< 
the  campaign  o^the  Hundred  Days,  and  in  18 
imprisoned  for  five  months.  The  rest  of  his  life  wi 
in  retirement     He  died  October  26,  1834. 

DESSAU,  the  chief  town  of  the  duchy  of  An 
North  Germany,  is  situated  in  51*  51'  6"  N.  lat  i 
18'  R  long.,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Mnlde,  neai 
miles  from  ita  confluence  with  the  Elbe,  and  6 
south-west  of  Berlin,  with  which  it  is  conneci 
railway.  The  town  hsa  three  anbnrba.  Of  its  g 
Zerbster  Thor,  with  the  statues  of  Otto  the  Ri 
Albert  the  Bear,  alone  remains.  The  dncal  palace 
stands  in  fine  pleasure-grounds,  contains  a  colIe( 
historical  curiosities,  and  %  gallery  of  pictures,  in 
works  by  Cimabue,  Lippi,  £ibena,  Titian,  and  \ 
Among  the  other  buildings  are  the  palace  of  the  hei 
prince,  the  theatre  and  concert  room,  the  admini 
offices,  bank,  gymnasium,  musical  academy,  Amc 
Wilhelmine  Institutes,  two  hospitals,  and  the  Schlos 
adorned  with  paintings  by  Lucas  Cranach,  in  the  i 
teresting  of  which  (the  Last  Supper)  are  portraits  ol 
Reformers.  The  manufactures  of  Denan  are  ' 
linen,  and  cotton  goods,  hats,  leather,  tobacco,  and 
and  other  musical  instruments ;  and  there  ia  a  c 
able  trade  in  com.  In  the  environs  are  the  dacal 
Geoigium  and  Luisium,  the  gardens  of  Which,  aa 
those  of  the  neighbouring  town  of  Wdrlits,  ar 
admired.  Dessan  was  probably  founded  by  All 
Boar  ;  it  was  already  a  town  in  1213.  It  first  I 
grow  into  importance  at  the  close  of  the  1 7th  eei 
consequence  of  the  religious  emancipation  of  the 
1G86,  and  of  the  Lutherans  in  1697.  Moses  Men^ 
the  philosopher,  waa  bom  at  Dessau  in  1729.  Tl 
lation  in  1875  was  19,621. 

DESTERRO,  Kosaa  Sxnhoejl  do  Dnmio,  o 
Cathjlbina,  a  city  of  Brazil,  the  chief  town  of  the 
of  Santa  Catharina,  on  the  west  coast  of  the  iali 
which  the  province  derives  its  name,  in  37*  SO 
and  48*  30'  W  long.  It  is  a  small  bat  strongly 
pla<*e,  with  an  excellent  harbour,  some  foreign  cc 
and  regular  intercourse  with  Eio  de  Janeiroa  from 
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-,  M  •iMiul,  A  anut-hooH,  uiTftbospitBl; 

hftv*  uymraliitectnnl  int«ntt.     In  1838 
«•  dona  to   tlw  town  bj  4  mtenponb 

TOOO  to  8000. 


faftitobniBar-Waia,  in  51'  S6'  N.  kU  and  8*  SO'  E.  long. 
fti  twpdttioiiB  ot  Uw  oldarpoiliou  of  Uib  torn  ««nlaid 
■  ISOO,  ud  thdw  <£  (hs  newer  in  IT09.  Ajorag  the 
Hd  hiildiiigi  ud  iulitDtunu  m  tbe  new  pelsce,  in  the 
BviiMnee  itfl^  arecM  about  ISGO,  ths  town-hooM,  hoiue 
'  "  Dtifti7,  nulitot;  hospital,  gTmnauDin, 

lardal,  and  free  schooli,  ths  theatre, 
tmai  ideDca,  aod  public  libraiy.  The  lead- 
He  Uneo-weanng,  taniiiag,  bcewiag,  horae- 
_  tie  qnutjing  of  marble  and  gjwua.  About 
AiNBilMlo  thaumw-weetof  thetown  ie  thBOrateDbni:^, 
vABudel^  coIoihI  elatiu  of  Hermann  or  Arminini,  the 
kifaeltba  CkemtcL  Detmold  (Tbiatmelli)  waa  in  783 
AiMMt  of  seonfliet  between  the  Saxoniud  the  troopa 
^CWMMpe.  The  population  in  18T0  wu  6Stil 
DEntOIT,  Uie  moit  important  ci^  of  Uichigan,  in  the 
DriU  State*  of  America,  eapitd  of  Wayne  eonn^,  eitnated 
«fti  met  bank  of  the  Debtdt  Birer  (from  the  Fiench 
ht  1 ««{),  oppotfte  the  Canadian  town  of  Windsor. 


kii  iloot  7  milea  S-W.  of  T.ake  St  Clair,  66  miles  from 
Ui  HkToa,  and  18  milea  K.  ot  Lake  Erie,  in  42*  SO'  K. 
ltud83*3'W.Iong.  TheriTer.whichthereeEparatesthe 
['liW  StatM  from  Canada,  is  abaat  half  &  mile  to  three 
inwi  ot  a  mile  wide,  and  6}  fathoms  deep,  auA  Soitb 
■IkiprettjiwiflcuiTeut.  The  population  of  Detroit  hu 
ksMMl  from  31,019  iu  ISeO  to  4e,619  in  1860,  Lud 
nfiJJ  b  1870.  ^f  this  iaet  nombe;  36,381  were  of 
Mip  bitth,  inclnding  12,617  Qermana.  Accordiug  to 
AaBttta  teoana  of  1671,  the  population  of  the  city  vas 
1S1,1SS  ;  while  in  ilie  nei^bouriug  toi^Di  ore  not  fewer 
ttn  13,000  penona  whose  bniinesi  intereeta  Are  in  the 
^.  Deboit  with  ila  luburbe  atreCchea  about 'fiva  milea 
M|  the  rirar,  end  the  central  part  eztende  for  abont  two 
■dm  beck  from  the  ihottL  The  aCreete  genenlly  croee 
■A  otbv  at  ri^  en^ei,  end  are  from  60  to  100  feet 
idfe  Tbey  ua  foe  a«  mkx  part  onaaniented  with  rows 
it  &•«.  A  nsmber  of  arennea,  fmm  100  to  300  fast 
fmn  the  Gtind  Oinni^  a  Bpadoni  paA,  aemi- 
lAidi  ia  dMded  into  two  qaadnnia  by 
'  with  the  Onnd  Ctcena  is 


the  Oempui  Uartitu,  apaUie  "  plua  "  ehoot  800  feet  long 
and  390  feet  wide.    The  ohiaf  pnUio  building  ii  the  dty 


the  Weat.  Built  of  aandttone,  and  deaifpod  after  the 
Italian  style  of  architeetnt*^  it  mearaiea  200  feet  bog,  and 
00  feet  wide,  and  is  tntmeonted  by  a  tower  180  feet  high. 
The  cost  of  the  building  amotuted  to  1600,000  (£1 20,000). 
Other  noteworthy  etrocturea  are  the  opera  hotiM,  tbr 
office  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  the  Roman  dtholit 
cathedral,  which  ia  the  jaoet  impodng  of  tlie  many 
churches  in  the  ctty,  the  custom  iiouse,  containing  elso  the 
post-office,  end  the  Michigan  Central  Railroad  freight  dopAt, 
which  isl2G0  feet  long  by  102  feetwidei  On  the  Campus 
Martins  standi  the  Michigan  Soldiers'  and  Sailon'  Uouu 
ment  It  is  of  branie  and  granite,  65  feat  high  and  about 
30  feat  in  diameter  at  ths  Mee.  It  ie  eurmounted  by  a 
colossal  broDta  statue  of  en  Indian  girl  repceeenting 
Uichigan  in  defence  of  the  Union.  The  design  comprisea 
numerous  other  brouM  Ggnres,  all  of  which  were  cast  in 
Idimich. 

The  commercial  fteilitiee  of  Detroit  are  very  eztensiTa. 
The  Detroit  BiTer  is  a  connectinft  linlc  in  the  great  K.,atn 
of  lake  navigation,  and  affords  the  best  harbonr  on  the 
lakes.  The  city  is  the  centre  of  an  extenaiTe  railroad 
eyitcm,  which  presents  important  chaunela  of  transportation 
in  almost  every  direction.  Not  fewer  thou  five  trunk  linei 
diverge  to  the  eaatem  seaboard.  More  than  350  veaeelj 
are  owned  here,  and  from  ten  to  thirteen  daily  liuee  of 
steamers  run  to  various  paints  on  the  lakes.  TLere  is  a 
cODsiderabte  foreign  commerce  with  Canada,  the  importi  in 
1875  amounting  to  $1,680,922,  and  the  expgrts  to 
92,340,016;  U2S  vessels  entered  and  4355  cleared  in 
the  foreign  ttads;  9968  entered  and  3000  cleared  in  tha 
coeatwise  trade.  The  latgs  quantitiee  of  produce,  chiefly 
from  Michigan,  paaeing  eastward  thnjugh  the  city  by  rail 
and  water,  give  to  Detroit  an  extensive  domestic  commerca. 
The  manufacturing  industries  of  the  city  ate  extensive  asd 
important  The  wortdng  of  iron  is  carried  on  io  nutasroaa 
blut  fucnacee,  fouudriee,  end  other  establishments.  In 
1876,  9  milla  maunfoctnied  238,200  burcls  of  Saur;  S 
factories  produced  more  tbau  4,000,000  lb  of  chewing  and 
Hmoking  tobacco;  end  171  establishmenta  uoda  .about 
30,000,000  cigars.  Twelve  saw-miils  annually  cut  fioa 
45,000,000  to  50,000,000  feet  of  lumber ;  end  26  brick> 
yards  make  from  55,000,000  to  60,000,000  bricks  a  year. 
The  extensive  Pullman  cor  works,  with  a  capital  of  about 
$12,000,000,  uro  eituftted  here ;  alio  one  of  the  seven  pin 
factories  iu  the  United  States.  The  city  gl£ss  workt 
produce  about  S200,000  worth  of  glau  a  year ;  and  ths 
coppe;  smelting  works  more  than  93,000,000  worth  (rf 
ingot  copper  from  Leke  Superior  or&  There  are  four 
ship-yards  end  lliiee  large  dry  docks. 

Detroit  has  ID  lines  of  street  railway,  with  more  than  43 
miles  of  track  intcisecting  tho  city  in  every  direction.  It 
is  divided  into  11  wards,  each  rcLuming  2  aldermen  to  ths 
city  council,  end  baa  a  metropolitan  police  of  100 
membera  ;  7  steam  fire-enginee,  the  etations  of  which  an 
canneeted  by  telegraphic  alarm  apparatus  with  all  parte  of 
the  city ;  and  ample  euppliea  of  water  from  the  river. 
There  are  04  churches,  14  eiylums  and  hospitals,  IS 
public  schools,  4  pnblic  libreiios,  the  largest  containing 
about  35,000  volumes ;  2  medical  colieges,  and  S  medical 
societies;  8  daily  newepapere,  and  30  weekly  and 
motttbly  papen  and  periodicals  ;  eeveral  pnblic  parb ; 
10  banks,  with  an  aggregate  capital  of  83,210,000;  and 
63  incorponited  companies,  representing  capital  stock  to 
the  Bjnonnt  of  $22,445,000.  The  net  ci^  debt  pnnMi: 
January  1, 1875,  amounted  to  9990,340,  or  ahoot  tSli 
per  head  at  the  popniation. 
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Datrdt  wu  tattled  by  Uib  Fnocli  earl;  in  thi  16th 
eectuiy,  and  paued  inta  the  handa  of  ths  Engliih  in  1763. 
It  wu  thsD  beiio^ed  for  elsTcn  montlu  bj  the  Indian 
chief,  rantiac  C^ed  to  the  Americana  in  ]T8.1,  it  vu 
net  occupied  bj  them  till  ITOG.  It  vae  incorpoiutcd 
■a  a  cttf  in  \S'H,  and  waa  the  capital  of  Michigan 
from  1837  to  1817,  irhea  thdt  honour  waa  tranaferred  to 
Lanaing. 

DEUCALION,  in  Greek  legend,  rorresponda  to  the 
Biblical  Noah.  A  great  flood  liad  dcttroyed  the  nbolc 
race  oE  mm  eica]it  Doncalisn  and  bis  wife  F^rbli  who 
nTed  thcmaelrca  in  a  boot  or  ark,  from  irhich  11107  1*i^^hI 
OD  Mount  Othrys,  or,  aa  it  iraa  aftcrrrardj  eaid,  on  Klouot 
Farnaasus.  They  were  then  commanded  by  Zcub  to  caat 
behind  them  the  bonca  of  their  mother,  i.e.,  the  etoncs  ot 
the  hill  aide,  and  from  the  Btoacs  throivn  by  Deucilion 
apiang  men,  from  those  throTrn  by  Pynho,  iromen.  Ilenco 
men  ncre  called  Xaai,  "  atone  mcc."  Deucalion's  fou 
Ilellen  naa  the  founder  ot  the  race  of  Hellenes.  The  chM 
locality  of  this  legend  iras  Tlicsaaly  ;  it  existed  also  at 
Dodona,  where  Deucalion  waa  tbought  to  hare  introduced 
the  n'orship  of  Zenn. 

DEUTERONOltr.    Bee  Pentatei-cb. 

DEUTSCH,  Iluanuel  Oscab  MESAnni  (1829-1673), 
an  eminent  Oriental  echoUr,  vaa  born  on  the  28th  of 
October  18S9,  at  Nciasc,  a  t6wa  in  Pmn^ian  Silesia.  He 
was  of  Jewish  eilai^ion ;  and  the  family  had  been 
ieltlni  in  his  native  place  for  sereral  generations. 
When  ail  years  old,  Emanuel  began  to  attend  the 
gymnasium  of  Neisse,  and  continued  a  pupil  for  two 
youa ;  after  which,  in  compliance  irilh  the  eiroest  wish 
of  his  uucle,  David  Deutsch  of  Miflowitz,  tho  charge 
of  the  Imj'a  education  was  transferred  to  liim.  Eabbi 
Deutsch  w.n  a  firat-rale  acholw,  deeply  learned  in  the 
Talmud,  with  alemTileaa  ot  doly.ae  We  may  infer  from  the 
fact  that  ho  made  his  nephew  rise  the  whole  yjar  round  at 
C  o'clock,  study  for  the  first  two  hours,  and  then  apeud  an 
hoar  in  prayer,  before  allowing  him  to  taste  food  or  light 
a  firs.  Tile  rest  of  tlie  day,  with  the  ezce]>tion  ot  lialf  an 
hour  for  exercise  and  recreation,  waa  dcToIud  to  hard  study. 
This  doll  routine,  which  proved  at  once  tlia  foundation  of 
his  srcurale  acholanihip  and  of  bia  ill-heallh,  continued  tilt 
Emanuel  waa  thirteen  years  old,  when  he  returned  to 
Naisse,  to  Kalemiiizo  hia  religious  majority  (Bar-mitrra), 
lie  pr.-^reedel  once  more  to  the  gymnasium,  where  lie 
enrolled  in  the  highest  class.  On  reaching  bis  eizlcenth 
jear  he  htptm  his  stadicii  in  Berlin  Uuivenity,  pnying 
■peeial  sllcntiim  to  theology  and  theT.iImud.  Indeed  the 
Talmud  was  avlJom  absent  from  hia  thoughts ;  and,  after 
hia  death,  n  great  aceumuhtbii  of  papers  was  found,  con- 
tainini;  pirla  of  it,  ro|iied  i,r  tr.in-tlate,!,  beginning  in  .1 
child's  h.inU-wrilin;;,  ntid  reaching  dnwn  lo  a  euiiijiaratiTcly 
late  jitriod,  I>eulM:h  rappurted  himself  by  teaching,  and, 
■bout  two  years  after  gninp  tii  Berlin,  wrote  some  stories  and 
poems  on  Jewish  subjects  tor  maj;  uiniM.  lie  also  mastered 
the  Engliili  language  and  rtuuicd  Eii^'lish  lilL-mture.  In 
]  t-as  IJcntseh  was  iitfuredan  apiiijutment  an  asuistant  intlia 
library  of  (he  Brilish  Miweiini,  whiih  he  gljdiy  acrejrteJ. 
"  Jor  Difh  twenty  yr-ars,''  he MVf,  "  it  w.ut  mv  privilci.'Q tn 
dwell  ill  the  Ttry  ii::.!.t  i.f  that  I'liillicii  r:i1]eil  the  Hriiiah 
MoKum.  the  trv.iourei  whereof,  ho  thoy  l^Ti.tian,  Home- 
tie,  {■aliiiiii^est.  cr  T,  ibylnniiu  miK'if'irta^  (lie  mutilated 
iCnin  (,f  the  I'jrtli'.-ni>n,  cr  tlli.-  Ktruican  inysteriou:> 
|,Tntesr|urin<",  wer'  all  .it  my  beck  and  call,  all  "da>i>,  nil 
hiiun."  lie  Wi.rteJ  inii'-uicly,  alwayi  aiming  at  a  W.ik  i-o 
the  Talmud  n<  Iri'i  L'^l-Iit  pit.v.  -ind  runtnlinlrd  no  leiu 
thin  It'll  pat-'n,  t  J  ('hv:il' rf'i  t?r./-p-!:>,  ■r./ii,  in  addiiiim 
t.i  exn-a  in  Ki(E«*s  and  Sntith'a  ltihhr.,1 1  iicti»nari<.s,  and 
■rtirle*  iii  irTi'<tli<«l<.  In  Octuher  ]IS>:7  hb>  attide  on 
"  Tbn  T.diuu.1,"  lulilihlivd  in  tli.-  Quarltrly  Ktuittt,  al  OOGO 


made  him  famom.     It  m*  trarwlated,  witlua  ta 
into    Frcoeh,   Oannan,   Rnaaian,    Swediah, 

Daniah.  He  wu  pasnonalely  deairons  of  trai 
Eaat ;  and,  having  obtaJaed  leave  of  ahaanea  fc 
he  left  England  on  the  7tli<if  March  1860. 
and  fatigue  of  the  jonmey  pertnanentl;  inium 
hnt  he  thoronghly  enjoyad  hia  visit  to  Paleatij 
intense  patriotism  and  Gnety-almng  poetical  i 
much  food  for  reflection.  Never,  to  tho  em 
did  he  mention  his  visit  to  the  Wailing  Plan 
in  Jerusalem  without  profound  cmotioo. 
England  on  the  lOth  of  May,  Kobmilted  a  *a 
ot  hia  travels  to  tho  trustees  of  the  British  1 
delivered  a  number  of  lectures,  chiefly  on  Fhi 
article  on  "  lalam"  appeared  in  the  Quartrrt 
October  1869 ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  overw 
aeionaneia  of  approaching  iU-health.  and  ll 
attached  friendi  brought  on  Icrribla  dcpreaai 
health  continuftd  to  drag  him  down  ;  and,  in  tl 
187a,  his  old  longing  for  the  East  rctnrntd  «i 
upon  him  that,  after  obtaining  six  montlis  leai 
Italy  and  Egypt.  TLcro  a  cold  moist  ivinter 
on  his  health.  On  the  30th  of  March  1S73 
Cairo,  and  was  ultimately  removed  to  Aleiai 
becoming  rapidly  worse,  he  died  on  the  H 
He  waa  buried  next  day  in  the  Jewish 
Alciandria,  where  »  granite  stone  mirks 
place.  Deutsch  was  one  ot  the  hardest  wo 
century,  and  added  lo  his  own  special  studies 
Chaldaic,  Aramaic,  and  rhamicLUi,  a  remarkal 
auco  with  English  lilei«Iuia.  Hia  Lilti'at 
edited  hy  Lady  Strangford,  wtre  pabli^he 
conaisting  of  nineteen  papers  on  such  aubjet 
Talmud,"  "Ishm,"  "Semitic  Culture,"  " I^pt, 
Modern,"  "  Semitic  Jjuiguagee,"  "  The  Targi 
Samaritan  Pentateuch,*  and  "  Arabic  Poetry." 

DEU'rSCHKRONE,  Aresiiiroki,  cr  W> 
of  Fruasia,  at  the  bead  of  a  district  in  the  go 
ttarienwerder,  situated  between  tha  two  Lik 
and  RadAu,  about  IS  nules  north-west  of  Schj 
railway  junction  GO  milca  north  of  Foikii.  B 
the  seat  of  the  public  offices  for  tho  district,  i 
Jewish  synagogue,  and  a  progymnasium  eitab! 
old  Jesuit  College;  and  it  tnanuFactiiiH  wo 
briniiy,  and  beer.     Population  in  1871,6116. 

DEUTZ  (Latin,  TuM^m),  an  old  town 
Prtlssia,  on  the  right  bank  1 
with  which  it  is  connected  by  twi 
tho  church  of  St  Dcribert,  built  in  the^ntl 
IV>tcatant  church,  cr.v:Llry  barracks,  artillery 
find  gns,  porcelain,  niachine,  and  carriage  fac 
fortifications  of  (ha  town  form  part  of  the 
Cologne.  Tho  iioinJation  in  1875  was  11,5! 
east  of  Deuti  is  tho  nianufaetnring  suburb  of 
about  S.SOO  inhabitants.  Tho  old  costte  in  I 
10U2  made  3  Bcnediclino  tnonastery  by  lleriher 
of  Cologne.     Permiasiou  to  fortify  the  (own  1 

granted  to  tha  eitiwna  by  the  arthbiabop 
elween  whom  and  the  connla  of  Borg  it  v 
dii-ided.  It  waa  burnt  in  1376,  U45,  nud  II 
Iii78,  after  the  peace  of  Nimeguen,  the  fortili 
demolished.  They  were  rebuilt  in  1816.'  Sc 
DEUX  FONTS,  ill  Oennan  Zicfihiutn.  a 
Bij'ontiuiii,  (town  of  Bavaria,  in  (he  Palatina 
wNt  of  Kjnres.  on  tha  Krboch,  which  nitimat 
way  to  tlw  Moselle.  Besidea  a  eourt  of  «p 
Fidatmate,  a  iwnitentiar}-,  and  varioui  u 
iifGcCii.  it  pueseuas  a  tmhiic  library,  a  gymni 
■ynagtigue.  Its  moat  important  building  Br«  I 
palica.  greatly  damaged  by  tlia  Ftench  is  the  1 
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f«il  in  1868  tnuBifomed  into  a  eoari-hoiiBo.  Alozacdor's 

Ctanhi  with  the  dncal  burial-place,  and  the  ehmch  which 

wm  built  by  Charlee  XL  of  Sweden.    Hie  indnslry  of  the 

inhabituits  is  maiclj  devoted  to  the  moniifactiire  of  cotton, 

Mlk-pliuh.  tobacco,  and  oil    Popaktton  in  1875.  9349. 

via.  PootL  which  derives  its  name  from  the  two  farid^pcs  oTer 

the  Eibeeh,  me  bttfore  1S94  the  seat  of  an  imperial  ooimtahip.    On 

the  piitition  of  the  Palatinate,  with  which  it  had  been  incorporated, 

it  beeame  in  14tO  an  ii^pendent  duchy,  which  in  1854  furnished 

a  king  to  GNreden  in  the  peraon  of  Charles  Qnstavns.    The  death  of 

Cb^XII.  in  1718  broke  its  connection  with  the  Swedish  crown  ; 

tad  the  extinction  of  the  Elenborg  line,  to  which  it  was  next 

tnoimittBd,  passed  it  on  to  the  present  ruling  family  of  Bavaria. 

Is  liter&ry  hirtorr  it  is  interesting  as  the  place  where  the  Bipontine 

ilitio3fl  of  the  Oreelc,  Latin,  and  French  classics  were  pnblished 

1}  t  leaned  soeiebr  in  the  latter  part  of  the  18th  century,    flee 

J.  C.  CroUius,  Orifints  BiptmUnce,  1761-1769  ;  Lehmann.   VoU' 

ft^dijt  GuckiehU  d$s  fferzogtkuwu  ZweibrUeken^  Munich,  1867. 

DEVAFRATAQA,  a  town  of  Britiab  India,  in  the  pre- 
ndency  of  Bengal  and  province  of  Oorhwal,  in  30*  9'  N. 
kt  and  76*  39'  £.  long.  It  is  one  of  the  five  sacred  towns  of 
the  Hindus, — a  pre-eminence  which  it  owes  to  its  position 
It  the  conflaence  of  the  Alakanandn  and  the  Bbagirathi, 
whose  nnited  waters  conHtitate  the  Qangcs  proper.  It 
ttands  at  an  elevation  of  2266  feet  above  the  sea. 

DEVELOPMENT.   See  Embbtolooy  and  Evolution. 

DE VENTER,  or,  by  corruption,  Dismter,  a  town  of 
Holland,  in  the  province  of  Oveiyssel,  about  25  miles 
Borth  of  Amheim,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Yssel,  which 
thtie  receives  the  waters  of.  the  Schipbeek,  and  is  crossed 
by  I  bridge  of  boats.  It  is  a  clean,  prosperous  place,  and 
tt  the  same  time  preserves  a  large  number  of  ancient 
buildings  as  well  as  its  fortifications.  Of  special  interest 
ire  the  Protestant  church  of  St  Leiviu,  which  dates 
fran  1334)  occupies  the  site  of  an  older  structure  of 
the  11th  century,  and  possesses  some  fine  stained  glass ; 
the  Roman  Csitholic  Brocrekerk,  with  three  ancient  gospels ; 
the  Berffkerkf  which  belonged  to  the  Premonsttatensians ; 
&e  town-ball,  built  in  1695,  containing  a  remarkable 
piintisg  by  Terburg,  who  was  for  some  tune  burgomaster 
of  the  town ;  and  the  weigh-house,  which  dates  from  152S. 
There  are  also  cavalry-boriacks.  an  arsenal,  a  court-house, 
t  hospital,  and  a  lunatic  asylum ;  while  among  the 
KKntific  and  educational  institutions,  an  observatory,  a 
gymnasium,  and  a  high  school  may  be  mentioned.  The 
m,  known  as  the  **  Athensoum  ^  down  to  1864,  dates  from 
1830,  and  has  a  library  of  6000  volumes,  indusive  of  a 
lofflber  of  Oriental  MSS.,  several  tHcunabida^  and  a  13th 
ceatnr}'  dopy  of  Reynard  ike  Fox,  The  archives  of  the 
tovn  are  of  considerable  value  from  the  fact  that  it  was 
the  chief  town  of  a  province.  Besides  a  good  agricultural 
tnde,  the  inhabitants  carry  on  the  weaving  of  carpets, 
woollens,  and  silks,  cotton-printing,  and  iron-founding ;  and 
th»r  hcney-cakes  are  exported  in  large  quanlities  to  all 
put3  of  the  Netherlands.     Population  in  1860,  17,983. 

I)«^-estor  ia  icentiotMHi  in  778  iu  connection  with  a  Saxon 
hood,  hut  its  importancs  only  dates  from  the  11th  century. 
Ib  l\^  it  was  relieved  b^  the  eispcror  Henry  V.  frum  on 
iuTeament  by  the  duke  of  bazony  &nd  the  bishop  of  Mnuster. 
Tv  Qturn  Eleanor  of  England  it  was  indebted  for  the  mouaatery 
«ftke  Rt:;»Ueta,  and  in  1356  she  breathed  her  lost  within  its 
V3IU.  Daring  the  'War  of  Iiidqyndcncc  it  was  treacherously  lur- 
R&iered  to  the  Spaniards  bv  Edward  Stanlov,  an  Englishman, 
Ut  wu  reeaptared  in  1591  *by  Prinue  Maurice  of  Orange.  ltd 
^ODric,  which  had  bven  established  only  in  1559,  was  then 
ibpiuhed  ;  and  In  the  following  year  it  \fas  found  necessary  to 
dcRror  iia  woo\lcu  bridge  over  the  Yssel.  In  1813  it  was  iu< 
^^1  hj  the  Allies ;  and  in  1814  the  French  withdrew  in  terms 
4the  peace. 

DEVEREUX  See  Essex.  Eabls  of. 

DE  riGNY,  Altrkd  Victor.  Coin^x  (1797-1863),  a 
Atingnished  French  poet  and  novelist,  was  bom  at 
Loehcs,  in  Toniaine,  March  27,  1797  (or  1799).  His 
bther,  a  man  of  noble  descent,  was  a  cayalry  officer,  who 


had  served  with  distinction  in  the  Sereo  Yean'  Wee,  Hm 
mother  was  the  daughter  of  an  admiiaL  Tales  <^  militaty 
achievements  and  traditions  of  the  anden  rfgime  weif 
familiar  to  him  in  his  childhood,  and  furnished  the  moat 
powerful  influences  towards  the  formation  of  his  charactef 
and  the  direction  of  his  early  ambition.  He  received  hi) 
edncatton  at  Paris,  at  the  school  of  M.  Hix ;  but,  hi| 
royalisc  sympathies  being  threatened  by  the  prevaiHnt 
admiration  ror  the  empire,  he  was  removed  and  placed 
under  a  private  tutor.  After  the  first  restoration  of  the 
Bourbons  he  was  admitted,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  into  th^ 
mnsqueteers  of  the  royal  household,  and  in  this  capacity 
he  accompanied  the  r^^  family  to  Ghent  in  1816.  la 
the  following  year,  on  the  suppression  of  the  musqneteere, 
he  passed  into  the  royal  guard.  He  remained  in  the  army 
about  thirteen  years,  and  attained  the  rank  of  captain,  but 
without  seeing  active  service  ;  and,  wearied  with  the 
dulness  of  the  Ufe  which  he  had  desired,  resigned  his  com- 
mission in  1827.  He  had  not  long  before  married  a  rich 
English  lady.  The  leisure  of  his  soldier-life  had  not  beea 
wasted.  Not  only  was  he  gaining  knowledge  by  obser?iv> 
tion  of  men  and  experience  of  life,  but  he  meditated  much, 
and,  as  ho  6a}'8,  had  all  his  works  in  hie  head, — '*  ila 
marchaient  avcc  moi .  . .  et  quand  on  m'arr^tait,  j'^sriYais.** 
His  first  publication  was  a  volume  of  poems,  which  appeared 
in  1822.  Some  of  these  had  already  been  published  in 
periodicals  ;  and  he  was  therefore  starting  on  his  poetical 
career  about  the  same  time  that  Victor  Hugo  was  writing 
his  earliest  Odes  and  Lamartine  his  earliest  Meditaticmtm 
Two  years  later  (1824)  he  published  the  poem  of  Eloa,  a 
graceful  embodiment  of  a  delicate  fancy.  It  is  the  story 
of  a  bright  creature,  "  sister  of  the  angels,*'  bom  of  a  tear 
of  the  Saviour,  and  whose  tender  pity  for  the  evil  spirit 
becomes  the  occasion  of  her  own  faU.  This  was  followed 
by  several  other  poems,  Le  DHugCy  Moiie,  Dolai-idOj  ke. 
In  these  later  pieces  De  Yigny  shows  himself  to  have  been 
under  the  powerful  influence  of  Victor  Hugo.  Hitherto^ 
however,  notwithstanding  the  evident  tokens  of  his  genuinn 
inspiration  as  a  poet,  he  had  not  attained  general  recogni- 
tion. This  'he  first  secured,  won  it  even  by  storm,  by  the 
publication,  in  1 826,  of  his  historical  romance,  Cin^if<»r$, 
the  story  of  a  conspiracy  xmder  Louis  XUL  This  work 
appeared  one  year  before  Mansoni's  famous  novel,  J 
Promessi  Sposi;  and  both  works  were  among  the  most 
noteworthy  productions  of  the  school  of  Walter  Scott^ 
whose  Continental  reputation  was  then  at  its  height  The 
book  had  an  unmense  run,  and  passed  through  many  edi- 
tions. In  its  pages  the  author  shows  himself  qualified 
to  present  in  a  masterly  and  truthful  way  the  character 
of  an  age,  to  draw  vigorous  portraits  of  great  historical 
figures,  and  to  depict  feeling  with  delicacy  and  simplicity. 
It  was  about  this  time  that  De  Vigny's  friendship  mik 
Lamartine  began.  He  was  now  one  of  the  recognized  chieD 
of  the  new  school,  the  Romantic,  and  one  of  the  editors  o) 
the  Mute  franfaise.  In  1829  he  produced  a  translation  d 
Othello,  which  was  acted  at  the  Th^tro  Francois,  but  waa 
not  very  warmly  received.  His  next  dramatic  attempt  was 
La  Marcchale  d^Ancre^  performed  at  the  Od^bn  in  1631. 
It  b  characterized  as  a  learned  study  of  the  period,  wanting 
tho  breath  of  life  and  the  fire  of  poetic  passion.  These 
qualities  were  present  in  superabundance  in  his  next  and 
last  dramatic  work,  Chatterton,  produced  in  1636. 
Although  faulty  in  construction,  and  better  fitted  for  the 
closet  than  for  the  stage,  this  powerful  play  has  kept  its 
place  in  tho  theatrical  repertory.  De  Vigny's  remarkable 
prose  work,  entitled  SCeUo,  ou  let  Diahlee  bletu,  appeared 
in  1832.  It  consists  of  three  biographical  studies,  the 
subjects  of  which  are  three  unfortimate  poets,  Gilbert, 
Chatterton,  and  Andr^  Ch^nier,  whose  fate  is  narrated  to 
Stello,  an  invrJid  poet,  by  a  phijusopiucal  physician,  U 
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i^eur  nair.    True  in  spirit  whilo  iiuccurace  in  detail, 
these  stories,  exquisitely  told,  are  intended  to  teach  poets 
tao  lesson  of  ssU'-renunication.     SUllo  was  followed,  in 
1635,  by  another  prose  work  of  equal,  perhaps  superior, 
literary   merit,   entitled  Servitude  ct  grandeur  milUaire. 
This  too,  l:ke  Siello,  is  composed  of  three  stories  ;  and  in 
these  is  depicted  the  soldier  s  life,  his  suflfcrings,  his  duty, 
And  his  true  reward.     "  ITio  poem  of  human  life,"  says  J. 
a  Mill,  in  his  review  of  Dc  Vigny's  works  (DUsertationt, 
vol.  i.),  "  is  opened  before  us,  aud  M.  de  Vigny  does  but 
cbuit  from  it,  in  a  voice  of  subdued  sadness,  a  few  strains 
tell'mg  of  obscure  wisdom  and  unrewarded  virtue,— of  those 
antique  characters  which,  without  self-glorification  or  hope 
oif  being  appreciated,  carry  out,  ps  he  expresses  it,  *  the 
.sentiment  of  duty  to  its  cxtremcst  consequences.'"     De 
Vigny's  latest  gift  to  the  world  was  his  Potmes  philo- 
Mojihiques,  or  Let  Dcstineet,  part  of  which  appeared  in  his 
life-time  in  the  Jitvue  des  Deuz  Mondet ;  the  rest,  with 
these,   were  published  after  his  death  by  his  literary 
executor.     These  poems  are  mainly  utterances  of  unbelief 
and  despondency,  intermixed  with  exhortations  to  a  stoical 
resignation  and  self-reliance.     De  Vigny  was  received  at 
the   French  Academy  in  January   1846;  but,   in  con- 
sequence of  the  coldness  of  the  reception  aud  the  offensive 
cpeech  of  M.  Mold  on  the  occasion,  ho  refused  to  be 
presented  to  the  king.     He   died  at  Paris,  after  severe 
and  prolonged  sufferings  bravely  borne,  September   17, 
16C3;  (w.L.  B.C.) 

DEVIL  i^the  name  which  has  been  given  in  the  New 
^Testament  and  in  Christian  theology  to  a  supreme  evil 
personality  supposed  to  rule  over  a  kingdom  of  evil  spirits, 
of  whom  he  is  the  chief,  and  to  be  the  restless  and  unfail- 
ing adversary  of  Qod  and  man.  The  Hebrew  term  denot- 
ing "  adversary,"  or  Satan^  is  also  applied  to  this  supreme 
evil  spirit,  or  prince  of  the  kingdom  of  cviL  There  can 
be  no  question  that  such  an  evil  spirit  is  frequently  spoken 
of  in  the  New  Testament  He  is  designated  by  various 
names  in  addition  to  these  mentioned,  such  as  "the 
Tempter,"  "  Beelzebub,"  "  the  Prince,  of  Devils,"  "  the 
Strong  One,"  "  the  Wicked  Ono,"  "  the  Enemy,"  or  "  the 
Hostile  One."  Throughout  the  Gospels  these  terms  arc 
used  interchangeably,  and  in  all  cases  seem  to  denote  the 
•ame  active  power  or  personality  of  evil  outside  man  and 
exercising  influence  over  him.  It  may  be  a  question  how 
far  Jesus  Christ  himself  acknowledges  the  existence  of  such 
an  evil  power,  but  there  can  be  no  question  that  such  a 
being  was  rvco^uizcd  in  the  current  belief  of  the  Jews  in 
His  time. 

But  It  is  also  certain  that  this  belief  amongst  the 
Jevrs  was  one  of  gradual  growth,  and  is  not  to  be  traced  in 
the  Old  Testament  iu  any  such  definite  form  as  we  meet 
with  it  in  *ln3  Now.  The  cxpre.?3ion  "  Satan  "  is  indeed 
found  in  the  Old  Testament,  but  only  five  times,  if  so 
fn-ijui-ntly,  as  a  pn^p*^.r  name, — thrice  in  the  book  of  Job 
^i.  0,  !2  ;  ii.  I ),  one-;  in  the  o]»-'ning  of  the  21st  clap,  of  1 
Ci:runic].-s  iiil:bruj:li  here  thu  allusion  to  a  di&tinct  person- 
ality m.iy  he  liJi  d./ubtful),  and  in  Zuohariah  (iiL  1).  In 
b}.\  |.»ti:t.r  plac-H  whf:n?  the  Mord  oocurs,  ".Satan  "  is  used  in 
its  c-.mmjn  svn-o  of  "  ;rivcriary,'*  a  siiiio  in  which  it  also 
ocrur^-  in  the  fjoJjiels,  in  the  v/cll-hn  iwn  passage  {M:itt. 
XV i.  1*3)  v.]iCTv  dur  Loal  a=llro55os  ♦St  IVt- r,  "Owt  thee 
Ix-luni  nil',  Sit  in,"  or  **advLn>ary."  The  books  of 
C^hrinicli-.-  ;.i:d  Z>.ciiaiiili  are  imli-'iiutably  ain:ji'iL"-t  tlic 
liti"-t  \vr.:ir.^'*  uf  O.m  O'.-i  Tl -foment ;  an-i,  ahhc..u>rh  the 
d.i:c  tif  J.,  h  M  tin^oltlL'd, ;:  nikV  alsi  l•cllr^.■sllm••d  to  leloni: 
to  A  liti  ;.(■::  I  iu  ti.L-  1.;  t-rvot  rLVt-litiun.  In  the  earlier 
pri»iih"tij  li:LT..*.;:ro  i.f  tl-o  IK-':;rew:.  tiioru  is  no  recognition 
of  any  St-ir:;  uf  i.-.:l  at  w.ir  \\::h  J'hov^h.  All  jwwor  and 
doLiiiii.;n  rir.\  i-u  t!;-.-  riiMr.sry.  rlr.irly  ascrih'.'d  to  Jehovah 
liiiusclf,  wl.o  Is  .-ij^'fu:!.!'  in  hL-.i\cn,  vu  earth,  and  under 


the  earth.  Jht  connectimi  of  Satan  with  liha  mpsni  im 
the  garden  of  Eden  in  Genesis  (itl  1-7)  ia  on  inferenoa  of 
later  dqgmatic  opinion,  arising  probably  ont  of  the  use  of 
the  expression  "Old  Serpent"  applied  to  Satan  in  ReT. 
(xx.  2),  but  receives  no  countenance  from  the  scriptural 
narrative  itself,  which  speaks  of  the  serpent  purely  as  oa 
animal,  and  pronounces  a  curse  against  him  with  reference 
to  his  animal  nature  solely.  The  idea  of  a  dis*.:nci 
personality  of  evil,  therefore,  is  not  to  be  found  in  the 
earlier  Hebrew  Scriptures,  and  is,  in  fact,  inconsistent  with 
the  cardinal  "principle  of  the  older  Hebrew  theoloi^  that 
Jehovah  was  the  sole  source  of  all  power,  the  author  both 
of  good  and  evil,  who  hardened  Pharaoh's  heart  (Exod.  z. 
27),  and  sent  a  lying  spirit  among  the  prophets  of  Ahab  (I 
Kings  xxil  20-3).  Even  in  the  later  Scriptures  in  which 
"  Satan  "  is  spoken  of  as  a  distinct  person,  there  is  little  or 
no  analogy  betwixt  what  is  said  of  such  a  person  in  these 
Scriptures  and  what  is  said  of  him  in  the  New  Testament 
The  ''Satan  "  of  the  book  of  Job  is  described  as  coming 
among  the  *'  sons  of  Qod  "  to  present  himself  before  tha 
Lord.  He  is  the  image  of  malice,  restlessness,  and  envy— 
the  willing  messenger  of  evil  to  Job ;  but  he  is  not  repre- 
sented as  the  impersonation  of  evil,  or  as  a  spiritual  onail* 
ant  of  the  patriarcL  He  is  really  a  delegated  agent  in  the 
hands  of  Jehovah  to  exconte  His  will,  and  the  evils  with 
which  he  assails  Job  are  outward  evils.  The  picture  is 
quite  diiTcrent  from  that  of  the  "  Archangel  mined,"  or 
the  devil,  or  Satan,  of  later  theology. 

The  question  then  arises  as  to  the  special  source  of  the 
conception  of  the  devil  as  a  faUen  and  evil  spirit  The 
explanation  commonly  given  of  this  conception  by  onr 
modem  critical  schools  is  that  it  sprang  out  of  the  inter- 
course of  the  Jews  with  the  Persians  during  their  period  of 
exile.  In  the  Persian,  or  Iranian,  mythology  it  is  well 
known  that  a  personal  power  of  evU  was  conspicuously  re- 
cognized. The  Iranian  religion  divided  the  world  betwixt 
two  op{)osing  self-existent  deities,  the  one  good  and  the 
other  evil,  but  both  alike  having  a  share  in  creatio:.  ocd  in 
man.  Ormuzd,  or  Ahuramazds^  was  holy  and  true,  and  to 
be  honoujred  and  worshipped.  But  Ahriman,  or  Anr^ 
mainyu,  the  evil-minded,  the  spirit  of  darkness,  was  no 
less  powerful,  and  claimed  an  equal  share  of  man's  homsga 
These  \(ere  the  good  and  the  evil  in  thought,  word,  and 
deed.  Man  has  to  choose  betwixt  the  two.  He  connol 
serve  both.  With  this  dualistic  system  the  Jews  came  ia 
contact  during  their  captitity  at  Babylon,  and  are  supposed 
to  have  retained  {xrmanent  traces  of  it  in  their  subsequent 
theology.  The  conception  of  the  devil,  and  of  a  lower 
kingdom  of  demons,  or  devils,  is  the  evident  illustration  of 
this.  The  case  is  put  in  this  way  by  a  Christian  writer  of 
moderation  and  knowledge  : — "  That  the  Hebrew  prophets 
had  reiterated  their  belief  in  one  God  with  the  most  pro* 
found  conviction  is  not  to  b«  questioned  ;  but  as  little  caa 
it  be  doubted  that,  as  a  people,  the  Jews  had  exhibited 
little  impulse  towards  monotheism,  and  that  from  this  time 
(the  period  of  their  captivity)  we  discern  a  readiness  Ui 
adopt  the  Zoroastriau  demonology  "  (Cox  s  Ar-;aH  Mytk(h 
h\ju,  ii.  35G).  The  conception  of  Sutan  in  the  later 
canonical  books  of  Chronicles  and  Zechariah  is  even 
attril'Uted  to  this  source.  *'  Thus  far  Satan  had  Qp^tear*d, 
a!«  iu  the  book  of  Job,  among  the  ministers  of  Ood  ;  but  m 
later  books  we  have  a  closer  approximation  to  the  Iraniaa 
cri.-ed.  In  Zechariah  and  the  first  book  of  Chronicles, 
Satan  a<^sumes  the  character  o{  Aiirimin,  and  ai'<T;ean  as 
the  author  of  evil.  Still  later  ho  becomes  th^  prince  of 
dcvilt;,  the  souico  of  wicked  thoughts,  the  enemy  of  the 
Word  and  Son  of  God  "•  {Ib^J.,  p.  351). 

The  process  by  which  the  iFewish  mind  worked  ont  thif 
conception  and  the  whole  scheme  of  demonology  found  id 
:  the  New  Textnmcnt  was  of  course  gradual.     The  Book  eC 
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inirioiii,  ft  piodnot  of  Aloxandrian-Jewish  thoaghfc  in 
^lie  2d  centaiy  before  Christ,  wBich  spealu  of  tlie  deyil 
li&Ting  *'  through  envj  introduced  evil  into  the  world  "  (ii 
S4).  is  mpposed  to  represent  a  stage  in  this  development ; 
Aod  the  apocryphal  books  of  Enoch  and  Esdras  (lY.),  the 
fonner  of  which  is  pre-Chostian,  indicate  farther  stages. 
Another  stage  is  supposed  to  be  marked  by  the  recognition 
of  s  "  devil,"  or  evU  spirit,  under  the  name  of  Asmodeus, 
in  the  book  of  Tobit  (150  B.a)  There  is  certainly  a 
Ttamarkable  anabgy  betwixt  parts  of  the  eschatological 
teaching  of  the  book  of  Enoch  and  other  apocryphal  books 
and  that  of  the  gospels.  But  the  development  of  Jewish 
theology  as  a  whole,  in  the  ages  immediately  antecedent  to 
Christianity,  is  still  involved  in  considerable  obscurity ;  and 
it  is  difficult  to  say  how  much  of  the  eschatology  and 
demonology  of  the  New  Testament  is  to  be  reganled  as 
original,  and  how  much  as  derived  or  iuheriied  from  prior 
9«odes  of  thought 

It  must  also  be  conceded  that,  even  should  we  accept 

the  modem  critical  theory  of  the  rise  of  the  New  Testament 

cmoeption  of  the  devil  and  of  demons,  there  is  much  in 

it   that  must  be  pronounced   very  different  from    the 

Zoroastrian  or   Iranian  conception.      The  devil  of  the 

gospels  is  in  some  respects  very  unlike  the  Ahriman  of 

Zoraastrianism.     He  is  in  no  sense  a  twin-creator  of  man. 

He  has  no  original  share  in  him,  and  no  right  to  his 

homage;    In  the  Persian  system  the  warfare  of  good  or 

evil  is  a  warfare  of  balanced  forces.   But  the  evil  personality 

of  the  New  Testament,  powerful  as  he  is,  and  always  the 

enemy  of  the  divine,  is  yet  a  subordinated  and  inferior 

being.    He  is  the  tempter  of  the  .Son  of  God  and  the 

cnemj  of  man.     He  has  power  on  earth,  and  even  a  certain, 

power  over  the  Son  of  man  ;  and  yet  the  Son  can  restrain 

and  bid  him  get  behind  Him.     The  subordinated  forces  of 

evil— the  demons —  are  all  subj  ect  to  ChrisL    Th ey  hear  His 

word  and  obey  it.     In  short,  the  devil  of  the  New  Testa- 

nent  is,  in  comparison  with  the  source  of  evil  recognized 

bj  Zoroastrianism,  a  limited  power.     He  is  a  subordinate 

tlthough  insurrectionary  spirit,  working  by  spiritual  means 

cpop  the  heart  of  man,  and  in  no  sense  a  native  power 

hsTing  an  original  or  creative  hold  of  him.     This  sets  the 

eruigelical  conception  on  a  higher  level  than  the  Persian, 

•nd  proves  that  the  Jewish  mind,  supposing  that  it  did 

borrow  certain  impulses  from  the  Iranian  dualism  with 

which  it  came  in  contact  in  the  period  of  exile,  yet  wrought 

eat  the  conception  in  the  depth  of  its  own  religious  an4 

Bortl  consciousness  within  the  sphere  of  revealed  truth 

vikich  was  its  great  educational  mediunu 

The  idea  of  an  evil  personality  was  therefore  so  far  a 

Bttive  growth  of  the  Jewish  mind,  working  upon  hints 

eootained,  although  not  developed,  in  the  earlier  Hebrew 

Scriptures.     It  is  evident  from  various  passages,  both  of 

the  Pentateuch  (Lev.  xviL  17  ;  Deut.  xzzii.  17)  and  of  the 

prophetic  Scriptures  and  the  Faalms  (Isa.  ziii.  21,  zrxiv. 

U;  Jur.  zv.   3G;  Ps.  cvi.  37),  that  the  Hebrews  were 

o^nizant  of  evil  beings  supposed  to  dwell  in  darkness  and 

«ute  places.     The  names  applied  to  those  beings  in  the 

pauig€B  referred  to  are  various,  sometimes  seirim — lit.  goats 

(Lev.  xriL  7 ;  Isa.  xiii.  21),  and  sometimes  shedim  (Dcut 

xzzil  17),  probably  a  name  for  demigods,  both  phrases 

Uiug  translated  '*  devils  "  in  our  authorized  version  of  the 

Penuicuch.     This  tcanslation  suggests  later  assocLitions  ; 

hct  such  expressions  plainly  denote  a  belief  in  evil  beings, 

the  Eurvival,  probably,   in  the  Hebrew  consciousness  of 

fragmc-nts  of  an  older  native  faith  which  deified  the  powers 

of  fvil  as  well  as  of  good.     Some  have  traced  a  similar 

lorvival  in  the  name  Azazel,  translated"  in  our  version 

icape-goat  (Lovit  zvi  8,  10,  2G),  and  which  has  been 

icpposed  to  represent  an  evil  being  haunting  the  desert, 

lo  which  was  devoted  the  goat  sent  away  on  the  great  day  of 


atonement  This  opinion  is  disputed  by  others  on  grounds 
both  philological  and  theological  But  it  may  be  almoet 
certainly  assumed  that,  with  all  the  jealous  monotheism  of 
the  Jews,  there  was  an  undergrowth  of  darker  conceptions-, 
pointing  to  evil  existences  opposed  to  the  divine,  and  that 
to  some  extent  the  later  idea  of  the  devil  sprang  out  of  this 
natural  growth  in  tho  Hebrew  mind  of  an  evil  side  to 
nature  and  to  life.  This  process  of  growth  may  have  been 
greatly  aided  by  contact  with  the  Persbu  dualism,  and 
especially  the  idea  of  a  kingdqm  and  hierarchy  of  evU 
powers  seems  to  have  been  indebted  to  this  source.  But 
it  was  also  largely  original,  and  at  the  end,  as  at  the 
begiiming,  the  Jewish  and  Christian  conceptions  of  the 
devil  and  his  angels  were  very  distinct  from  those  of  the 
Persian  faith.  They  belong  to  a  higher  level  of  thought, 
and  are  the  product  of  a  more  advanced  stage  of  moral  and 
spiritual  feeling. 

The  idea  of  the  devil  so  clearly  expressed  in  the  New 
Testament  passed  as  a  dominant  factor  into  tho  early 
Christian  theology,  acquiring  for  many  centuries  an  always 
deeper  hold  on  the  popular  religious  imagination.  In  the 
writings  of  the  fathers  of  tho  2d  and  3d  centuries  the  devil 
plays  an  important  part.  The  whole  of  the  Boman  imperial 
system,  and  all  that  opposed  the  progress  of  the  gospel, 
was  identified  with  his  kingdom.  Satan  was  tho  "  prince 
of  this  world,''  he  was  the  rival  and  caricature  of  the  divine. 
"  Satan,"  said  TertuUian,  **  is  God's  ape  f  and  the  saying 
passed  into  a  proverb.  He  fell  by  pride  and  arrogance  and 
envy  of  th6  divine  creation  (Iren.,  Adv.  Hcer.,  iv.  40). 
He  was,  according  to  Cyprian  (De  Unitate  Heel,),  the  author 
of  all  heresies  and  delusions ;  he  held  man  by  reason  of  his 
sin  in  rightful  possession,  and  man  could  ouly  be  rescued 
from  his  power  by  the  ransom  of  Christ's  blood.  This  ex- 
traordinary idea  of  a  payment  or  satisraction  to  the  devil 
being  made  by  Chri&t  as  the  price  of  man's  salvation  is 
found  both  in  Ircuasus  (Adv.  Ilcer.,  v.  1.  1.)  and  in  Origen, 
and  may  be  said  to  have  held  its  sway  in  the  church  for 
nearly  a  thousand  years.  And  yet  Origen  is  credited  with 
the  opinion  that,  bad  as  tho  devil  was,  he  was  not 
altogether  beyond  hope  of  pardon.  In  this  as  in  other 
respects  tho  early  Alexandrian  ^school  showed  a  milder  and 
broader  type  of  thought  thaii  tho  prevaifing  theology  of  the 
church.  Occasionally  in  later  times  the  milder  opinion 
was  expressed,  as  by  Gregory  of  Nyssa  in  the  'Ith  century ; 
but  gradually  it  vanished,  and  the  devil  was  drawn  by  tiie 
theological  pencil  in  darker  and  more  terrible  colours. 
Augustine  greatly  helped  to  strengthen  and  confirm  the 
darker  view,  and  to  give  in  this  as*  in  other  things  a 
gloomier  tinge  to  religious  thought  During  the  Middle 
Ages  the  belief  in  the  devil  was  absorbing — saints  conceived 
themselves  and  others  to  be  in  constant  conflict  with  him. 
It  is  hardly  possible  for  us  now,  as  M.  Beville  says  in  hia 
short  treatise  on  the  subject,  "  to  imagine  to  what  a  degree 
this  belief  controlled  men  s  whole  lives.  It  was  the  one 
fixed  idea  with  every  one,  particularly  from  the  13th  to  the 
15th  century — tho  period  at  which  wo  may  consider  this 
superstition  to  have  reached  its  climax."  The  superstition 
showed  certainly  but  blight  signs  of  yielding  in  tho  15th,  or 
even  in  tho  16th  or  17th  centurieii.  Luther  lived  in  a 
constant  consciousness  of  contact  and  opposition  with  the 
evil  one  At  hid  study,  in  bed,  or  in  his  cull,  tho  devil 
was  incessantly  interfering  with  his  work  or  rest.  As  ho 
wa9  going  to  Login  his  studies  he  heard  a  ucL:o  which  he 
iuunediatyly  iuterprettd  as  proceeding  rroia  his  enemy, 
"  As  I  found  ho  was  about  to  begin  again,  I  ^gathered 
together  my  books  en  J  got  into  bed.  Another  time  in  the 
night  I  heard  him  above  my  cell  walking  in  the  cloister ; 
but  as  I  know  it  was  the  devil  I  paid  no  attention  to  him 
and  went  to  sleep."  Again  he  says :  **  Early  ttiis  mornings 
when  I  awokw  the  fiend  came  and  began  disputing  with 
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AM.    'TIioaartMgrMiiiniMr/MidlM.    I  replied, '  Ctart 
thoa  not  tell  me  eomething  new,  Setent' " 

This  reelicm  of  belief  ih  an  eril  power  neec  to  men,  tnd 
conetanfly  enailing  him,  eontinaed  more  or  lees  all  through 
the  17th  centnrj,  and  was  eq>ecially  itrong,  as  Mr  Bnckle 
has  shown  in  his  well-known  Toliimeey  in  Scotland.  He 
has  somewhat  orerdiarged  his  pictore ;  bnt  he  presents  at 
the  same  tiine  indispotable  facts  which  leave  no  doabt  that 
the  dergy  and  people  alike  imagined  that  "the  deril  was 
always  and  litenlly  at  hand — ^that  he  was  hannting  them, 
speaking  to  them,  and  tempting  them.  Oo  whm  they 
would  he  was  there."  With,  ue  rise  of  •  rationalistic 
temper  thronghout  Europe,  in  the  .18th  century,  this  belief 
in  the  perrading  influence  of  diabolic  agency  began  to 
disappear.  The  lense  of  the  supernatural  de»yed  in  all 
dhrections,  and-  especially  the  old  belief  in  the  arbitrary 
control  exercised  by  an  evil  power  orer  human  destiny. 
And  while  the  religious  impulse  has  gained  greatly  since 
then,  and  shown  renewed  vigour  both  m  an  evangeKcal  and 
c;atholio  direction,  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  earlMr  faith  in 
tfie  operations  of  a  perM>nal  devil  has  acquired  reaseendency. 
It  may  be  still  the  prevailing  opinion  of  ChrisfeendoAi  that 
there  is  an  evil  power  working  in  the  world  opposed  to  the 
divine  ;  but  whether  this  power  is  personal,  or  how  far  it 
touohea  the  human  will,  or  again,  whether  there  is  a 
•nbterranean  kingdom  of  demons  with  a  prince  of  demons 
or  devil  at  their  hind,  and  how  far  such  a  kingdom  has  any 
relation  to  human  destiny,  are  all  questions  that  most  \k 
held  to  be  very  unsettled,  or  maintained  with  very  doubtful 
oonfidence  in  any  section,  of  the  Christian  chui^  It  is 
our  business  simply  to  noto  such  a  change  in  the  attitude 
of  Christian  belief,  and  not  to  express  any  opinion  as  to  its 
advantage  or  otherwise.  It  is  tqo  much  to  speak  with  M. 
Reville  of  Satan  as  a  '*  fallen  migesty ;"  but  the  idea  of 
the  devil  Certainly  no  longer  bulks  in  Christian  thought  as 
it  once  did,  nor  is  his  reign  the  recognised  influence  that 
it  once  was  over  human  life  and  experience.  (j.  T.) 

DEVIL  FISH,  or  Sea  Dktil  (Lophius  piscatorxus),  an 
Aeanthopterygian  fish  belonging  to  the  family  Pedieulati, 
ao  named  from  its  hideous  aspect,  produced  mainly  by  the 
enormous  sixe'  of  its  head  in  proportion  to  the  rest  of  its 
body.  The  Utter  tapers  off  rapidly  towardc  the  tail,  and 
gives  the  creature  the  appearance  of  a  gigahtic  tadpole — a 
resemblance  to  which  it  owes  the  name  of  frog-fish,  applied 
to  it  from  the  earliest  times.  The  cleft  of  the  mouth  is 
also  exceedingly  wide,  measuring  14  inches  in  a  specimen 
H  feet' long ;  and  when  th»  mouth  is  open  the  lower  jaw 
protrudes  beyond  the  upper,  while  both  jaws  are  armed 
with  several  rows  of  formidable  teeth.  The  pectoral  fins 
are  hroad,'and  are  rendered  conspicuous  by  the  prolonga- 
tion of  the  carpal  bones  to  which  they  are  attached  ;  the 
ventral  fins  are  palmate,  and  are  placed  far  forward  on  the 
body.  The  sea  devil  is  a  sluggish  fish,  and,  being  at  the 
same  time  exceedingly  voracious,  is  said  to  have  recourse 
to  stratagem  in  order  to  satisfy  its  inordinato  appetite. 
Three  anterior  dorad  spines,  isolated  from  the  othos,  and 
attached  to  the  head  in  front  of  the  eyes,  are  so  modified 
as  to  form  long  filiform  appendages,  two  of  these  being 
artieolated  to  the  akull  by  means  of  a  bony  ring,  Kod  thus 
p^ble  of  being  moved  in  all  directions  by  appropriate 
ffiosdet.  while  the  end  of  the  front  tentacle  is  broad  and 
flattened,  and  of  a  ahining,  silvery  sspect  Concealing 
itself  in  the  mud  oflhe  sea-bottom,  it  waves  these  tentacles 
aloft,  and  the  silvery  extremity  of  the  front  filament  acts 
as  a  bait  in  tempting  the  smaller  fishes  to  approach  near, 
enough  to  be  seized  by  the  capacious  jaws  beneaUi.  On  this 
account  the  creature  has  received  the  name  of.  angler,  or 
Ashing  frog.  The  lobes,  which  form  a  fringe  around  the 
anterior  part  of  the  body,  probably  perform,  although  in  a 
Binor  degree^  the  lame  function  as  the  angling  apparatus 


on  tha  beA.  Although  ito  pr^  is  usually  taken  i 
bottom,  it  has  been  known  to  ascend  and  float  upc 
BoitMOb  of  the  water  in  searbh  of  food,  and  thus  som 
to  ci^ytore  sea  fowl  Not  nnfrequently,  also,  it  layi 
on  cod  or  other  flsh  aa  these  sre  being  drawn  up  boo 
the  fisherman's  line,  and  when  caught  with  other  fii 
the  net  it  busies  itself  in  devouring  as  many  as  poss 
its  feQow-prisoners.  As  a  food  fish  the  sea  devil  is 
less,  bnt  aa  the  process  of  its  digestion  proceeds  but  i 
the  fishermen  often  capture  it  for  the  fish  contained 
stomach.  Couch  tolls  of  one  which,  when  o; 
contained  neariy  three-fourths  of  a  hundred  of  herrir 
of  them  fit  for  the  market.  It  attains  a  length  of 
ordinary  specimens  measuring  about  S|>  feet.  It 
inhabitant  of  the  seas  of  the  temperate  regions  of  E 
North  America,  Asia,  and  Africa. 

DEVISE.    See  Will. 

DEVIZES,  a  municipal  and  parliamentary  borong 
market  town  of  England,  in  North  Wilts,  situated  < 
Kennet  and  Avon  canal,  8^  miles  west  of  London  b 
It  stands  on  a  plateau  in  the  centre  ol  the  county,  nc 
northern  limit  of  Salisbury  Plain.  The  town,  whid 
considerable  antiquity,  consists  of  a  markct-placa 
streets  diverging  therefrom.  Some  of  the  houses  : 
their  antique  timber  construction.  In  tho  midd]d  c 
market-place  there  stands  a  large  cross  erected  bj 
Sidmouth  in  1816.  'The  principal  public  buildings  a: 
town  hall,  the  com  exchange  (a  spacious  and  Lone 
building),  the  county  jail,  the  Bear  Club  charity  » 
and  the  churches.  St  John's  Church  dates  from  tlio 
of  Henry  L,  but  has  received  numerous  additioni 
repairs,  and  was  restored  in  1863;  it  belongs  to  the  Kc 
Perpendicular  style  of  arcliitocture.  The  building  is 
plote,  with  nave,  transept,  cluuicel,  and  chantry  cl 
St  Mary's  is  also  of  ancient  origin,  but  was  mostly  z 
in  the  15th  century.  Besides  these  there  are  chap 
longing  to  the  various  nonconformist  bodies.  Devizes 
time  was  famous  for  its  woollen  manufaciures,  but  thcs 
long  been  discontinued,  and  the  only  articles  now 
factured  are  silk  and  snu£  Ale  is  sdso  brewed.  Tli 
however,  a  large  trade  in  grain  carried  on ;  and  the  L 
corn-market  is  one  of  the  most  important  in  the  w 
England.  The  town  is  said  to  have  token  its  rise  aft 
erection  of  the  formidable  castle  which  once  stood 
but  has  now  entirely  disappeased.  This  fortress  wa 
about  the  year  1132  by  Bishop  Boger  of  Salisbury, 
reign  of  Henry  L  In  1138  it  was  seized  by  StepI 
his  campaign  against  the  bishops,  and  three 
thereafter  waa  taken  and  held  by  Robert  Fitz  Herb 
behalf  of  Queen  Maud.  He  did  not,  howerer, 
possession  of  it  for  any  length  of  time.  It  was  ever 
dismantled  in  1376.  During  the  wars  of  the  coi 
wealth  Devizes  was  unsuccessfully  besieged  by  Wsi 
1643,  but  waa  taken  by  Fairfax  and  Cromwell  two 
Uter.  It  received  its  borough  charter  from  Maud 
the  name  of  De  Via;  and  it  is  governed  by  a  mi 
aldermen,  and  18  councillors.  From  the  time  of  £ 
Ilf.  it  was  represented  in  Parliament  by  two  membe 
the  Beform  Act  of  1868  reduced  its  representation 
member.  The  borough,  which  has  an  area  of  907 
is  divided  into  two  wards — north  and  south.  Popi 
in  1861,  6654 ;  and  in  1871,  6839. 

DEVONPORT,  a  municipal  and  parliamentary  b( 
of  England,  in  the  county  of  Devon,  contiguous  ! 
towns  of  East  Stonehouse  and  Plymouth,  the  seat  > 
of  the  royal  dockyards,  and  an  im{K)rtant  navi 
military  station.  It  is  situated  immediately  abov 
mouth  Sound,  occupying  a  triangular  pcninsOla  fum 
Stonehouse  Pool  on  the  east  and  the  Uamoaze  on  the 
The  town  proper  is  inclosed  by  a  line  of  ramparU  1 
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^S^li,  proteetad  bj  a  ditch  of  a6omt  IQ  feet  in  deptb, 
cKCATited  oat  of  tlia  eolid  limestonei     Tliree  gates — iht 
8t4>iie1uMiM  gMe,  tbe  Stoke  barrier,  and  the  North  barrier — 
gOTord  commnnieation  respectiTelj  with  East  Stonehouse, 
Stake,  and  Morice  Town,  the  last  two  .being  subnrbs  of 
Pe'coDport     The  streets  are  laid  out  with  tegalarity,  and 
are  pared  with  a  pecnb'orlj  white  limestone  that  gives  an 
air  of  great  deanliness  to  the  town.    A  copious  supply  of 
water  is  provided  bj  means  of  a  condnit  from  Dartmoor. 
The  public  boildi ngs  are  both  handsome  and  nnmeroos.  The 
town  hall,  erected  in  1821-22  partly  after  the  design  of 
the  Parthenon,  is  distinguished  bj  an  elegant  Doric  portico ; 
while  near  it  are  the  pubL'o  library,  in  the  Egyptian  style 
of  archicecture,  and  a  conspicuous  column  or  Doric  pillar 
bailt  of  Devonshire  granite.     This  monument,  which  is 
100  feel  high,  was  raised  in  commemoration  of  the  naming 
of  the  town  in   1824.     There  are  numerous   churches 
belonging  to  the  different  religious  denominations.     Besides 
the  parish  church,  which  is  small,  several  chapels  of  ease 
hare  within  the  present  century  been  erected  in  various  parts 
of  the  town.     One  of  them,  a  handsome  edifice  built  in 
1814-15  at  a  cost  of  £24,000,  is  situated  in  the  dockyards, 
Bnd  was  erected  for  the  special  use  of  those  employed 
there.    Of  the  Government  buildings  the  principal  are  a 
apicious  hospital  outside  the  barriers,  the  Baglan  barracks, 
ind  the  residences  of  the  military  and  naval  chief  officers. 
Oq  Mount  Wise,  which  is  defended  by  a  battery,  stands 
tho  military  residence,  or  Government  house,  which  is 
occQpiei  by  the  commander  of  the  western  district ;  and 
Bear  at  hand  is  the  other  residence,  the  port  admiral's  house. 
Meant  Wise  itself  and  the  parade  form  interesting  features 
of  the  place,  and  tend  greatly  to  the  amenity  of  the  town — 
the  prospect  from  the  former  being  one  of  the  finest  in  the 
lOQth  of  England.     The  most  noteworthy  object,  however, 
u  connection   with  Devonport  is  the  royal  dockyard, 
^hich  extends  along  the  shore  of,  the   Hamoaze  from 
HattonCove  taEeyluim  Lake,  a  distance  of  about  If  miles. 
^  naral  dock}'ard,  which  formed  the  nucleus  of  the 
to^,  is  situated  within  the  ramparts,  and  covers  an  area 
of  75  acres,  with  a  wharfage  of  11 60  yards ;  while  beyond 
the  ramparts,  and  higher  up  the  Hamoaze,  is  the  more 
recently  constructed  Keyham  steam  yard,  connected  with 
tl^e  former  by  means  of  a  tunnel  900  yards  long.     Keyham 
>te&m  tard  occupies  on  area  of  100  acres ;  and  its  docks 
^  bnilt  of  granite.     In  connection  with  the  dockyards  are 
^  gun  wharf,  and  extensive  store-houses  and  factories. 
"^  number  of  hands  employed  in  the  works  is  vety  large, 
^ing  from  3000  to  4000,  according  to  circumstances ; 
lad  it  may  be  said  that,  with  the  exception  of  a  brewery  in 
the  suburb  of  Morico  Town,  the  only  manufactory  of  the 
(^•^  is  that  belonging  to  the  Government.     The  history 
of  Dcronport  is  of  comparatively  recent  date.     After  the 
wtbrcak  of  war  with    France  in   1689    William    IIL 
^tablished  an  arsenal  there  in  connection  with  the  neigh- 
»onring  naval  station  of  Plymouth,  and  it  received  Uie 
^^6  of  Plymouth  Dock.     Its  proportions  were,  hdwever, 
somewhat  limited  until  in  1761  and  in  1771  extensive 
^tions  were  made,  and  since  then  it  has  steadily  in- 
c^d  in  importance.     In  1824  it  received  its  present 
^i^tiQctive  name,  and  by  the  Reform  Act  of  1832  it  was 
'^ected  into  an  independent  borough  returning  2  members 
^  Parliament.     The  municipal  borough,  which  is  co-exten- 
^VB  with  the  parish  of  Stoke-Damerel,  is  subdivided  into 
6  Wards,  and  covcrp  an  area  of  1760  acres ;  while  the  area 
^  the  parliacientary  borough,  which  includes  East  Stone- 
''ooae,  extends  to  1950  acres.     The  town  is  governed  by  a 
^yot,  12  aldermen,  and  35  councillors,  and  has  a  separ- 
ate commission  of  the  peace.     The  ground  on  which  Devon- 
Port  stands  is  for  the  most  part  the  property  of  the  St 
AahjD  family,  whose  iteward  holds  «  court  leot  and  a  court 


baron  annually.  The  popnlaUon  of  die  mnnicipol  borotidi 
wac,  in  1851,  38,18(5;  in  1861,  50,440;  and  in  1871, 
49,449 — ^the  males  being  slightly  more  numeroua  than  the 
females.  The  population  of  the  parliamentary  borough  in 
1871  was  64;034.    See  Pltxouth  knd  Docktabd&  VlaU 

DEVONSHIBE,  one  of  the  south-weiitem  counties  of 
England,  the  third  in  extent  in  the  country,  being  exceeded 
only  by  York  and  Lincoln.  According  to  the  lateet  ttnirey^ 
it  contains  1,594,852  acres-— equal  to  about  2492  sqnars 
miles.  On  the  N.  and  N.W.  the  county  is  bounded  by  ths 
Bristol  Channel,  on  the  S.  by  the  English  Channel ;  on 
the  W.  it  acyoins  Cornwall,  on  the  E.  Dorset  and  Somer- 
set In  form,  Devonshire  is  very  irregular ;  but  it  sends 
out  one  long  promontory  towards  the  S.,  and  on  the  N.  the 
coast  line  trends  sharply  southward  near  Dfracombe>,  and  it 
broken  into  the  deep  hollow  of  Bideford  Bay. 

General  aspecU — Nearly  the  whole  area  of  Devoushiro  is 
uneven  and  hilly.  It  contains  the  highest  land  in  EngUnd* 
south  of  the  Yorkshire  Ingleborough ;  and  the  scenery,  much 
varied,  is  in  most  parts  of  the  county  very  striking  and  pictur- 
esque. The  great  feature  of  Devonshire  is  the  granitic  (UBtrict 
of  Dartmoor,  so  named  from  the  principal  river  which  rises 
on  it,  the  Dart,  andoccupying  an  area  of  about  1 30,000  acresL 
This  great  plateau,  the  mean  height  of  which  is  about  1500 
feet,  rises  in  the  southern  division  of  the  county,  and  is 
more  or  less  conspicuous  from  all  the  lower  tracts.  It 
is  the  highest  and  easternmost  in  a  broken  chain  of  granite 
elevations,  which  extends  to  the  Scilly  Islands.  Steep 
heights,  crested  with  masses  of  broken  granite,  locally 
named  tors,  break  up  from  the  main  table  land  in  all 
directions,  and  are  often  singularly  fantastic  in  outline. 
The  highest  of  these  is  Yestor,  2050  feet,  in  the  northern 
quarter ;  whilst  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  is  Heytor, 
1501  feet,  in  the  south.  Dartmoor  is  a  region  of  heather, 
and  the  central  portion  has  been  a  royal  forest  from  a 
period  before  the  Conquest  Its  grand  wastes  contrast 
finely  with  the  wild  but  wooded  region  which  immo* 
diately  surrounds  the  granite  (and  along  which  occurs  tho 
most  picturesque  scenery  in  Devonshire),  and  with  the 
rich  cultivated  country  lying  beyond.  It  is  this  rich 
country  which  has  given  Devonshire  the  name  of  the 
Garden  of  England.  The  most  noticeable  districts  are  the 
so-called  Yale  pf  Exeter,  covering  an  area  of  about  200 
square  miles,  and  including  (jhe  meadows  which  surround 
Crediton,  the  richest  in  the  county;  and  the  South  Hams^ 
the  extent  of  which  is  not  very  clearly  defined,  but  whidi 
covers  the  deep  projection  between  the  mouths  of  the  Dart 
and  the  Erme.  Another  very  picturesque  division  extends 
eastward  of  Exeter  «s  far  as  the  Dorsetshire  border.  The 
north  and  south  coasts  of  the  county  differ  much  in  chsr 
r|cter  and  ^limate,  the  north  being  by  far  the  more  bracing; 
Both  have  grand  diff  and  rock  scenery,  not  exceeded  by 
any  in  Enghmd  or  Wales ;  and,  as  a  rule,  the  country 
immediately  inland  b  of  great  beauty.  The  general 
verdure  of  l)evonshire,  and  its  broken  hilly  character,  are 
the  features  which  everywhere  most  strongly  assert  them- 
selves. The  least  picturesque  part  of  the  country  is  that 
toward  the  centre,  which  is  occupied  by  some  portions  of 
the  Carboniferous  formation. 

The  principal  riven  rise  on  Dartmoor,  and  are — ^the  Teign» 
the  Dart,  the  Plym,  and  the  Tavy,  falling  into  the  J^lish. 
Channel,  and  the  Taw  and  the  Torridge,  flowing  north  to- 
wards Bideford  bay.  The  lesser  Dartmoor  streams  are  the 
Avon,  the  Erme,  and  the  Yealm,  all  running  south.  The 
Exe  rises  on  EAmoor  in  Somersetshire;  but  the  main  part  of 
its  course  is  through  Devonshire  (where  it  gives  name  te 
Exeter),  and  it  is  joined  on  its  way  to  the  EngUsh  channel 
by  the  lesser  streams  of  the  Culm,  the  Creedy,  and  the 
Clyst  The  Otter,  rising  on '  the  Blackdown  hills,  also 
runs  S.,  and  the  Axe,  for  part  of  its  course,  divides  the 
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s  of  DeroD  &nd  DotmL  These  eastarn  Btreame 
n:  ir^UT'.iy  fcljv  and  B*.iIi-flo«rin^.  The  Dartmoor 
.  i^-...ij.  &Li  rocky,  are  f..mou5  trout  etrcams. 

' .'.  •'."n:  ■  u  of  Ik %or..=b:ra  are  of  coarse 

>  .   -f  ti^  j:  ■::.-:  ri'.  Bj.j-.^-acca  of  the  county. 

L.-!   l-:-.r.  .-Aii.  ijs  a  ^Tacite  region,     liy  f ar 

.::  ..:'  '.-:r.:r-l  iJ-.Tor.  w  occJ|>!L-d  by  Carboni* 

: .  -  .  :.:— •  iLl^rlv  of  su.I.itonej!,  often  eiliceous, 

A.l  :1— s  fjr2:ati>a  Li*  Utn  subjected  to 

.-:.-.  &ii  :i.r  Pirara  ^aa  xr.ay  LcBoun  on  every 

.-:  ':  .:«t:«:i  L>=:'j.s:'.e  and  tho  muuth  of  the 

.  ".', ;  .:.  a  r-^r.cvr  WL:cfa  d-.tVs  d*;9crij»tion, 

..  ^  1  .1.;  vcr;.-  cxira^"»:'i;r.  iry  aijj  j.iciurecque 

Tr^?  c:^l  drri  L^t  cii  :,  tut  aLtbracito 

..:.•',  r  i     1 L ■; «  rxka  arc  l\  •»•  i  aAiOciated  with 

:  .:^-::  --si-ei.  wL::L  bc-ir  a  Mri king  analogy  to 

..-..•  V . * : ^-.  J  :■?.     r :.  ii. rl v ::. ?  the  carbonaceous 

•—•.  2Ti-*a.'.ie  or  DLVonian  rocka,  formbgthe 

.  f,i  iLi  c-.uLty,  ar.d  greac  fiart  of  the  South 

V  '.i'.':Li  wi't  of  Jlyai'uth,  and  cover  the 

'^i  C-rr.will.     Ti.c^'r  rock.s  are  generally  ht-M 

..T  J^.v.-  rf  il-  "Old  Jitd''  hyfitem,  although 

-_.:  :  Cj'.i  ii-.d  rock^,  to  lar;g'-ly  dcvcIo|)€d  in 

•  :.ris-.:-:.  s.:.!  clstwherc,  arc  not  found  at 

■._.:•:■.     ':.  :   I-'fV^.r.iin  rocks  cousLst  of  clay- 

-    :V.i'.'.  •.:  TL  EaT.diitoned,  and  flags.     The 

:  ■  ,   t.:..j  'J..- J  c:.-f.-r  ;  but  allLough  these 

,:  :  :.-.-■/  cr.^ '.:x::itfS,  ihU  and  other  differ- 

'.•:..;   r.i   €x;  ■.-.-.;.!.. ^n.       The   third   great 

.■...•.   :>-L.:':  ij  :i-';  New  TJed,  which  occupies 

..  -  -.  :-.   ;    r...:^  r.f  lie  cu-nty,  rztcnds  alung 

.  .-  .-•.-  '.J  T'*r"i  iT,  a:.>l  fetnds  oat  a  luug 

.  .  .-. .  *.-';  C-;":.  .:.:.'■.:■ -us  ciiatricL     The  upper 

■*'...    t   T  r.:.'  .'aliv  (.(  ir^rb,  the  middle 

•.    .     . .  .."...r  *.i  LTtccij^  or  coarse  conglo- 

.  r .  -    /  ]•'  r  ,r.  :-.•  i.f  iron.     The  formation 
.     /  -i  ►.-•..•;  •■!  tr.M'.ic  reniaius,  and  by 
• .  '.*  ^  :.. .  •  f  It-  ."  .'/-i. 
/  .-■    -.  •  f  tl:  C'^rl'.riif'jrous  and  Xc-'v  ! 
■    '.'    .  V''.  --  !  i,  i.-ir  Tivcrt'.-u,  on  the  N.  ] 
■  .  f.:     r  r-:-.-.r.i:»   n. L^^sti  of   iijnci.'a?  ; 
'J :...-    ir.*:-!  are  f  t  the  nu-t  p-irt 
,•   . .     '     L-  i   L-.a:.yif  ll.o  quari:  -i  hive 
;   •  ■  (iT    ..  :  :.•  i  and  clvar^s  isfL*  tl-*»» 

:     ■.   :.  .1    i'.;..s      GrL^.ii-an.i  ftrata 
.   .         :.-.  It.,    i    ■.::.•'»  r.cir  Axmiii-t'.r.  ■ 
.  :.•  ■   V  .■.:.  i  .  il  <  f  tLaU.  «<>'i:py  a 
.r  tL-.  f  .  •.•:rn  b.r«iir  i'f  : 
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geological  history.  The  most  important  is  Kent's  Bal% 
near  Torquay,  which  has  been  carefully  explored,  and 
appears  to  have  been  frequented  by  bears,  hyacnaa,  and,  ai 
kst,  by  primitive  man.  There  are  others  at  Brixham,  at 
Chudleigh,  and  at  Oroslon  near  ri^-moulh.' 

liiu^rah. — The  niineraU  of  most  account  arc  tiii  rjid 
copper.  Iron  occurs,  but  to  no  great  extent.  Tho  lihtr^ 
lend  mines  at  Combe  Martin  on  the  N.  coa&t,  and  at  I^tr 
Alston,  on  the  Devonshire  side  of  the  Tamar,  were  fo^ 
merly  worked  to  advantage ;  but  the  former  have  long  been 
abandoned,  and  the  latter,  since  16G0,  have  tccn  swam]i.d 
by  water  from  the  river,  under  the  bed  of  which  ths 
princi])al  mine  extended.  Tin  has  been  found  on  I>arv 
nirjur  (in  stream  works)  from  an  unknown  pcriud.  Copper 
w:i9  Dot  much  Worked  before  the  end  of  the  last  century. 
Tin  occurs  in  the  granite  of  Dartmoor,  and  alrag  its  borders, 
but  rather  where  tho  Devonian  than  where  the  Carboni- 
ferous rocks  bonier  the  granite  It  is  found  mos^t  plenti- 
fully in  the  district  which  surroundjsi  Tavistock,  whi-.h.  for 
tin  and  other  ores,  is  in  effect  the  great  mining  distnct 
of  the  county.  Here,  about  4  miles  from  Tavihtock,  are 
the  Devon  Great  Consols  mines,  which  from  1843  to  Ibi  1 
were  among  the  richest  copper  mines  in  the  world,  and  by 
fur  the  largest  and  most  pr  jfitablo  in  the  kingdom.  The 
divided  profits  during  thu  period  amounted  to  jCl,U*2,0GO. 
But  tho  mining  interests  of  Devonshire  are  aiTccted  by  the 
same  causes,  and  in  the  same  way,  ixs  those  of  ComwaiL 
The  quantity  of  ore  has  greatly  diminished,  and  the  cost 
of  raising  it  from  the  deep  minns  prercnu  comiietitioa 
with  foreign  markets,  in  many  mix.cd  tin  underlies  the 
genera]  depth  of  the  copper,  and  is  worked  when  the  Utier 
has  been  exhausted.  The  metalliicrous  CLaracter  of  the 
Tavistock  di^irict  is  indeed  very  mixed,  and  besides  tin 
and  copper,  ores  of  tine  and  ircn  arc  lar!;cly  distrtbutvd, 
but  these  have  as  yet  received  no  great  atttntion.  At  the 
Devon  Gi-cat  ConsoU  more  than  2000  tons  of  r«::Iccd 
arttnir  arc  annually  produced  by  elimination  from  the 
iron  pyrites  contained  in  the  various  l-.-dc^  This  axrount 
id  calculattd  to  be  acout  one-third  of  the  arrcnic  pri-iDCcd 
throUjjhout  l-i:rr.i*e.  Maujitufyf  occurs  in  the  nci^l.l>c>nr- 
hwiii  of  Ilx'.tir,  in  the  valioy  of  the  Tcicn,  and  in  N. 
Dcvuu  ;  but  tho  mi>?t  pn>tV..u-!o  niim  «.  wLuh  are  shalluw, 
are,  like  ll.i'.-c  of  Lin  and  cmJ-ikt,  in  the  Tjvi.-ti-ck  di.'^tricl. 

TiiC  cihir  ir.incral  pniiuctiom  oi  the  county  cor..si«:  of 
mar]-li..s  liuii>iix:;;-st-tic.s  ^latc.s,  ;i:ui  p  -itrrb'  cLy.  M  uutt 
o.-rur  i!i  thu  C'..rbi<iiifLruUi<  bciiv.s  at  C'Ludltiirh  and  eUc- 
nherc.  but  if  vcr>'  ii.firinr  ihir.irttr  ai.ii  Uauty  to  those 
aiii'H.;;!  the  I'L-voiiun  ruik.t,  r.t  Ij  p\  ]<' n,  Babbacumi«e  near 
TiT'iuay.  nifi  i'lyinnuth.  Tin.-L  uio  l.irgt-ly  worked,  and 
.'trc   I'.!"  1  ( xtt.:..-ivilv   in   thi'   li.v'L-r.itii'n  df  churcbc.4  ai.d 
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DEVONSHIBE 


[1  And  FlTHumth  (Gum  qnany),  bnt  none  of  them  are 
ezteDiive  or  important  ae  those  at  Delabole  in  Cornwall 
pet€nr£  clay  ia  woriced  at  King's  Teignton,  whence  it  is 
"^ely  exported,  at  Bovey  Tracy,  and  at  Watcombe 
ar  Xorquay.  The  Watcombe  clay  is  of  the  finest  quality, 
d  ia  capable  of  retaining  the  most  delicate  form.  China 
ty  or  kaolin,  is  found  on  the  S.  side  of  Dartmoor,  at 
se  ^loor,  and  near  Trowlesworthy.  There  is  a  very  large 
iposit  of  umber,  as  yet  little  known,  close  to  ^hburton. 
Cfiimate. — ^The  climate  \'aries  greatly  in  different  parts  of' 
iO  county  but  eTer}'where  it  is  more  humid  than  that 
tho  eastern  or  south-eastern  parts  of  England.  Both 
evon  and  Cornwall  have  a  mean  annual  temperature 
>out  r*5  above  that  of  the  midland  counties ;  but  in  the 
unzner  they  are  cooler  than  the  whole  range  of  country 
um  the  south  coast  to  the  53*  of  lot.  The  air  of  the  Dart- 
moor highlands  is  sharp  and  bracing.  Mists  are  frequent, 
Ad  snow  often  lies  long.  On  the  south  coast  frost  is  little 
nown,  and  many  half  hardy  plants,  such  as  hydrangeas, 
myrtles,  geraniums,  and  heliotropes,  live  through  the 
"inter  without  protection.  The  climate  of  Sidmouth, 
'eignmouth,  Torquay,  and  other  watering  places  on  this 
Qji^t,  is  very  equable,  and  the  mean  temperature  of  the 
winter  months  is  about  47*.  The  K.  coast,  exposed  to 
be  etorms  and  swell  of  the  Atlantic,  is  far  more  bracing ; 
IthoQgh  there  also,  in  the  more  sheltered  nooks  (as  at 
^mbe  Martin),  myrtles  of  great  size  and  age  flower  freely, 
•&<i  produce  their  annual  crop  of  berries. 

^ffrieulture. — While  the   eastern  division  of  England, 
^(^nging    from     Yorkshire    to    Hampshire    and    Bussex, 
a   essentially  a  corn-growing  country,  the  south-westcru 
*  sa  specially  tho  grazing  or  pasture-land  division.     The 
'otal  amount  of  land  in  Devonshire  under  com  crops  in 
^876  was  283,332  acres,  of  which  112,652  were  under 
■"^^eel,  152,370  under  green  crops,  189,761  under  clover, 
^nfoin,  and  grasses  under  rotation;  and  the  permanent 
^^brokeu  posture   (exclusive  of  the  moors)  extended   to 
'^2,406  acres.     Of  horses  used  solely  for  agricultural 
^^T'oses,  the  number  returned  in  1876  was  51,753;  of 
^ttle,   217,111;    of  sheep.  943,542 ,  of  pigs,   90,773. 
ae^e  numbers,  as  compared  with  those  of  former  years, 
c»w   a  steady  progress,  and  an  annual  increase  in  tho 
"(em  of  permanent  pxsture.     In  the  small  farms  on  Dart- 
>or  and  along  its  borders  grain  cropn^  ere  very  uncertain, 
^  on  Dartmoor  itself  even  oats  do  not  ripen  in  unfavour- 
e   reasons.     The  root  and  other  crops  obtained  on  the 
i  attached  to  the  convict  prison  are  due  to  tho  amount 
tx^anual  labour  expended  on  them,  which  in  ordinary 
^  would  lie  altogetlicr  without  profit     Devonshire  is 
of  the  cider-producing  counties  of  England,  soil  and 
ite  being  favourable  to  the  growth  and  bcarinq;  of  thu 
».     The  acreage  of  Devonshire  orchirds  in  1876  wos 
07.      The  two  other  principal  cider  counties  had 
ctively— Ilorcford,  24,616  acres  planted  with  fruit 
(apples  and  pears),  and  Somerset,  21,020. 
respects   tho  ownership  of   the  land,  according  to 
wners  of  Land   Return  for  1873,  the  county  was 
J  among  31,809  proprietors,  whose  aggregate  esti- 
rental  amounted  to  j£2,8Sl,66D.     Of  that  number 
or  68  per  cent,  owned  less  than  1  acre — ^the  pro- 
of small  proprietors  in  all  England  being  71  per 
md  the  rental  per  aero  avcrnged  £\^  18s.  Od,  as 
£3,  Os.  2d.  in  all  England.     Nearly  one  fifth  of 
was  «wn<*d  by  15  proprietors  : — To  the  Duchy  of 
I  belonged  4 8,4 r)7  acres  ;  Hon.  >fark  RoUo.  Steven- 
irrington,  45,088  ;  Duke  of  Bedford,  22.«*.07  ;  Earl 
1,   I'owderham  Castle.   2U,r»S8  ;    Earl  Fortescuo. 
11,  20,171 ;  Lord  i'oltimoro.  Court  Hall,  17,017  ; 
ight,  Exmoor,  16.903  ;  Earl  of  Portsmouth,  Egges- 
e,  16,414  \  Sir  Ucorgo  Stuclcy,  Bart.,  Hartland 


Abbey,  15,144 ;  Sir  T.  D.  Adand,  Bart,  Killerton,  16,( 
Lord  Clinton,  Heanton  fiatchville,  14,431 ;  Bir  Mai 
Lopes,  Bart,  Maristow,  11,977 ;  M.  Preston,  Chulmlei 
11,280;  Sir  W.  P.  Carew,  Bart,  Newton  Abbot,  10,8h 
and  Sir  Lawrence  Palk,  Bart.,  Haldon  House,  10,109. 

Induairies. — Devonshire  has  few  manufactures,  and  i 
very  important  industrial  works.     There  is  a  considerab 
I)ottery  at  Bovey  Tracy,  manufacturing  white,  printed,  an 
painted  ware ;  and  another  at  Watcombe,  where  the  pre 
ductions  are  finer  and  more  artistic.     Blankets  and  serge 
are  made  at  Backfastleigh  and  at  Ashburton,  and  thi 
factories  employ  many  hands.     At  Tiverton  there  is  an 
extensive  lace -making  factory.      The    manufacture    of 
Honiton  lace,  made  by  hand  on  the  pillow,  is  now  confined 
to    Beer    and    some    other   villages  on  the  S.E   coast 
Shoes  and  boots,  chiefly  for  export,  are  made  at  Crediton. 
The  greatest  industrial  works  in  the  county  however,  are 
the  vast   Government  establishments  at  Pl^Tnouth  and 
Devonport — the  victualling  yard,  and  the  dockyard.     Tha 
convict  prisons  in  Dartmoor  may  also  be  i-cgarded  as  an 
industrial  establishment.     They  were  built  for  French 
prisoners  in  1809,  and  in  1850  were  adapted  for  receiv- 
ing convicts.      Since    that    year  more  than  100   acres 
round  the  prisons  have  been  brought    into    cultivation 
under  convict  labour ;  and  1000  acres  more  were  added 
to  the  prison  lands  in  1871.     In  addition  to  tho  old 
buildings,  a  large  prison,  arranged  on  the  latest  principles^ 
was  erected  in  1872. 

The  fisheries  of  Devonshire  arc  in  no  way  so  important 
as  those  of  Cornwall.  Aoout  200  trawlers  belong  to  tha 
port  of  Brixham,  the  head  quarters  of  the  fii^h cries  of  Tor 
Bay.  Herrings  and  mackerel  visit  the  coasts  in  their 
seasons,  but  not  in  the  vast  shoals  known  farther  west. 
It  may  be  said  that  trawling  is  the  main  feature  of  the 
Devonshire  fishery  whilst  seiuing  and  driving  characterize 
that  of  Cornwall 

History, — The  British  tribes  inhabiting  this  western 
portion  of  the  island  arc  called  Dumuojiii  by  Ptolemy  ; 
and  Dumnonia,  or  Danimonia,  tho  latinized  name  of 
a  kingdom  which  long  remained  independent  after  tho 
arrival  and  early  conquests  of  tho  "West  SaYon.<«,  seems 
to  be  identical  with  the  Cymric  Dyfnaint,  which  survives  in 
the  present  Devon.  The  Saxon  settlers,  as  they  advanced 
into  the  country,  called  themselves  Defenas,  t.^'.,  men 
of  Devon  or  Dyfnaint,  thus  adopting  the  British  name, 
and  indicating  the  broad  difTercnce  between  their  settle- 
ments in  such  a  district  as  Devon,  where  British  influence 
so  long  survived,  and  where  they  came  as  Christians,  and 
those  in  southern  or  eastern  England,  whero  tho  Britons 
were  cither  expelled  or  exterminated.  In  Devonshire  tho 
Christian  Britons  became  subjects  of  the  Cliristian  Saxons. 
"  The  Celtic  element  can  be  traced  from  the  Somersetshire 
Axe,  tho  last  heathen  frontier,  to  tho  oxtromities  of  Corn- 
wall, of  cour^se  increasing  in  amount  as  we  rcuch  the  lands 
which  were  more  recently  conquered,  aufl  thcroforo  less 
I)orfectly  Teutonized.  Devonshire  is  less  Cultic  than  Corn- 
wall, and  Somersetshire  is  less  Celtic  than  Devonshire ;  but 
not  one  of  tho  three  counties  can  be  called  a  pu-e  Tevf'^nic 
land,  like  Kent  or  Norfolk"  (E.  A.  Freeman).  Celtic 
names  are  accordingly  found  in  various  parts  of  Devonshire, 
and  especially  on  Dartmoor,  >}ide  by  side  \>'ith  those  which 
are  truly  Saxon. 

For  some  time  after  the  landing  of  William  I  and  the 
battle  of  Hastings,  the  wpstem  counties  remained  undi3- 
turhed.  In  the  spring  of  1068  Exeter  was  besieged  and 
taken  by  the  Conqueror,  who  built  a  castle  there,  whiih  was 
besieged  in  1137  by  Stephen  for  three  months.  In  14  '0 
Exeter,  which  was  Lancastrian,  waa  besieged  for  twcl\e 
days  by  the  Yorkists,  but  held  out  successfully ;  ind  in  1497 
I  the  city  was  again  besieged  by  PerLin  Worbeck.    A  mora 
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important  doge  ooenrred  in  1649,  when  the  western 
coanties  rose  in  defence  of  what  was  called  the  '*  old 
religion."  This  lasted  for  35  days.  Both  Exeter  and 
Plymouth  were  besieged  for  many  months  during  the  civil 
war  of  the  Commonwealth.  This  was  a  period  of  consider- 
able disturbance  in  the  west.  The  golden  ago  of  DeTon» 
phire  is,  however,  that  of  Elizabeth.  Drake,  Hawkins, 
Ilaleigh,  and  the  Gilberts,  besides  a  host  of  others,  were  all 
of  Devonshire ;  and  the  history  of  the  connty  at  that  time  is 
bound  up  with  the  story  of  its  harbours  and  seaside  towns, 
and  is  in  close  connection  with  the  general  history  of 
England.  It  was  from  Plymouth  that  the  English  ships 
sailed  for  tfiie  attack  and  dispersion  of  the  -Armada,  the 
near  approach  of  which  was  there  first  made  certain.  The 
landing  of  William  of  Orange  at  Brixham,  November  5, 
1688,  is  perhaps  the  event  most  fraught  with  important 
results  which  has  taken  place  in  the  western  counties. 

Antiquities. — In  primeval  antiquities  Devonshire  is  not 
•orich  as  Cornwall;  but  Dartmoor  abounds  in  remains 
of  the  highest  interest,  the  most  peculiar  of  Which  are  the 
long  pandlel  alignments  of  npnght  stones,  which,  on  a 
small  scale,  resemble  those  of  Camao  in  Brittany.  On 
Dartmoor  the  lines  are  invariably  straight,  and  are  found 
in  direct  connection  with  cairns,  and  with  circles  which  are 
probably  sepulchral  These  stone  ayenues  are  veiy 
numerous.  Of  the  so-called  sacred  circles  the  best 
examines  are  the  "  Longstonea  "  on  Scorhill  down,  and  the 
**  Orey  Wethers  "  nnder  Sittaford  tor.  By  far  the  finest 
cromlech  is  the  **  Spinster's  Rock  "  at  Drewsteignton,  a 
three-pillared  cromlech  which  may  well  be  compared  with 
those  of  Cornwall.  There  are  numerous  maenhirs  or  single 
npright  stones ;  a  large  dolmen  or  holed  stone  lies  in  the  bed 
of  the Teign,  near  the  Scorhillcircle ;  and  rock  basins  occur 
on  the  summit  of  nearly  every  tor  on  Dartmoor  (the  largest 
are  on  Kestor,  and  on  Holtor,  above  the  Teign).  It  is, 
however,  tolerably  evident  that  these  have  been  produced 
by  the  gradual  disintegration  of  the-  granite,  and  that 
the  dolmen  in  the  Teign  is  due  to  the  action  of  the  river. 
Clusters  of  hut  foundations,  circular,  and  formed  of  rude 
granite  blocks,  are  frequent ;  'the  b^t  example  of  such  a 
primitive  village  is  at  Batworthy,  near  C^agford;  the 
type  resembles  that  of  East  Cornwall.  Walled  inclosures, 
or  ponnds,  occur  in  many  places.;  Grimspound  is  the  most 
remarkable.  Trackways,  or  boundary  lines,  run  across 
Dartmoor  in  many  directions;  and  the  rude  bridges, 
formed  of  great  slabs  of  granite,  deserve  notice.  All  these 
remains  are  on  Dartmoor.  Scattered  over  the  county  are 
numerous  largo  hill  castles  and  camps, — all  earthworks,  and 
all  apparently  of  the  British  period.  Koman  relics  have 
been  found  from  time  to  time  at  Exeter  {Isea  Damnoni- 
crum),  the  only  large  Roman  station  in  the  connty. 

Buildingt. — The  churches  are  for  the  most  part  of  the 
Perpendicular  period,  dating  from  the  middle  of  tlie  14th 
to  the  end  of  the  15th  century.  Exeter  Cathedral  \a  of 
course  an  exception,  the  whole  (except  the  Norman  towers) 
being  very  beautiful  Decorated  work.  The  special  features 
of  Devonshire  churches,  however,  ore  the  richly  carved 
pulpits  and  chancel  screens  of  wood,  in  which  this  county 
exceeded  every  other  in  England,  with  the  exception  of 
Norfolk  and  Suffolk.  The  designs  arc  rich  and  varied, 
and  the  skill  dipplajcd  often  very  great.  Granite  crosses 
are  frequent,  the  finest  and  earliest  buing  that  of  Coplcstone, 
near  Crediton.  Mona&tic  remains  arc  scanty ;  the  principal 
fragments '  are  those  at  Tor,  Buck  fast,  Tavistock,  and 
Buckland  At 'I.  i -vs.  Amon^  dumci-tic  buildings  the  houses 
of  Wear  Gifr..r!t  (ir.th  centurj*).  Bradley  (15th  century), 
Darlington  (lOlh),  lir^idficU  (lllizab;:than),  and  Hulcombo 
Itugus  (Dixab"liian)  (ie^•o^VL*  nulicc.  /riie  ruiuod  castles  of 
Okehami'lon  f  K'lwuril  I.),  r.xrt(7r  (v-ith  vast  British  carth- 
irurka),  iierry  l'umen>v  <lieury  IlL,  and  with  ruins  of  a  ; 


laige  Tndor  mtiinon),  Totaai  (H«uj  TS1\  and 
(ewdy  15fch  centary),  are  all  mtereituig  a&d  pickomquL 

The  diaUet  of  D^evunshire  belongs,  of  ooobsl  to  tha 
West  Saxon  divuion ;  but  the  mixtare  of  imcea  liera  wii^ 
as  has  been  said,  considerable  >  and  in  the  langna^  at  veil 
as  in  the  folk-lore  of  the  people  Celtic  words  and  ideas  are 
found  closely  umtcd  witn  those  of  Tentonic  ongin. 

The  episcopal  see  for  Devonshire  was  at  fint  establiabed*^ 
si  Crediton^  iu   909     Tne  aucient  Comiih  see,  wla 
had  existed  dnriug  the  Bntish  independence  of  Comwi 
was  afterwards  united  to  tnat  of  Crediton ;  «pd  in  105 
the  place  of  the  united  se^awas  removed  hy  the  Conf 
from  Crediton  to  Exeter.    There  was  no  fiirther 
until  1876,  when  the  Cornish  see  wai  again 
from  that  of  Devonsuire^  and  the  ptase  of  it  tixed 
Truro.     The  diocese  of  Exeter  is  now  thaieicxe  confined 
Devonshire. 

Devonshire  is  in  the  western  oircuit,  and  the  issues 
held  at  Exeter.     It  has  one  court  of  quarter  sasmona  an<k 
petty  sessional  divisions.    The  city  of  Exeter,  a  count 
itself,  and  the  boroughs  of  Barnstaple,  Bideiord, 
mouth,  Devonport,  Plymouth,  South  Molton,  Tiverton, 
Totnes  have  commiBsions  of  the  peace,  and,  with 
exception  of  Totnes,  separate  courts  of  quarter  laaa 
The  jurisdiction  of  the  court  of  the  vice-warden  of    &  Im 
stannaries  extends  over  the  county  of  Devon  as  weli      « 
that  of  Cornwall     There  are  23  lieutenancy  subdivia/ozsa 
For  the  purposes  of  parliamentaiy  election,  Devonshii^^   is 
divided  into  east,  norUi,  and  south    each  of  which  divisw:^'!* 
returns  2  county  members.    The  city  of  Exeter,  in  E,^^ 
Deron,  returns  2 ;  Barnstaple  and  Tiverton,  id  No^c^ 
Devon,  2  each;  Devonport    and  Plymouth,  in 
Devon,  2  each;  and  Tavistock,  also  in  South 
returns  I  member.     There  are  thus  altogether  17 
returned  for  Devonshire. 

One  of  the  earliest  railways  in  England  was  that 
Plymouth  to  the  prisons  at  Prince  Town  on 
opened  in  1825.    It  was,  and  is,  used  only  by  hone 

The  county  is  now  well  intersected  by  railwayii    Of  ol  _      

the  most  important  (and,  except "  Morton's  Leam,"  xnam^-^^^^ 
from  near  Peterborough  to  tne  sea,  the  most  ancient  "* 

England)  is  the  Exeter  Ship  canal,  cut  in  the  reign  of 
VIII.,  and  extended  in  1826.     It  is  about  six  miles 
length,  and  connects  the  city  of  Exeter  with  the  month 
the  River  Exe.     Tiverton  is  connected  with  Taunton 
the  Grand  Western  canal,  23  miles  long;  and  a  canal 
pleted  in  1817  connects  Tavistock  with  the  Tamar. 

The  principal  ^0ii/^CTii«f»'sse(tfs  in  Devonahire  are 
(earl  of  Morley),  Mari8tow.(Sir  Maasey  Lopea, 
Kitley  (Baldwin  Bastard,  Esq.),  Stover  (duke  of  So 
Ugbrooko  (Lord  Clifford),  Haldon  (Sir  Lawrence 
Bart ),  Mamhead  (Sir  Lidstone  Newman,  Barl),  ~ 
Castle  (carl   of  Devon),  Killerton  (Sir  Thoonaa 
Bart),  Bicton  (Lady  RoUe),  Castle  Hill  (Earl 
Tawstock  (Sir  Bourchier  Wrey,  Bart),  and  i^ggeafbrd  ( 
of  Portsmouth).     There  are  many  leaser  honsea  n 
for  beauty  of  situation  or  for  the  ornamental 
which  they  stand.     Of  these  by  far  the  moat 
are  Endsleigh  (duke  of  Bedford),  near  Tavistock, 
ing  some  of  the  finest  scenery  in  the  upper  ndlgfjd 
Tamar,  aud  Buckland  Court,  on  the  Dirt  (Baldwin 
Esq.). 

The  principal  towns  in  tho  connfy  are  those 
mentioned  as  rctuming  members  to  IMiamenl^ 
possessing  courts  of  quarter  aessions.    Beaidaa  theae 
watering-places  of  Tcignmouth,  Torq[nay,  and 
and  the  smaller  towna  of  Crediton,  Honiton, 
Ashburton,  aud  Newton  Abbot 

Population, — The  total  population  ol  Devaaahha  in 
amounted  to  067,098  persona ;  in  1861  to  684^Sj 
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ten  were,  at  tlia  last  c 
tOM  acr«,  or  2  76  acres  to  eaeli  parson.  Tha 
lub;£edhoiunw:ul05.2Q0.  There  vera  IRO 
33  liiiudrcds.     The  popubtioti  of  tba  cmintj 

■110.30S  penOQB ;  bq  that  the  increaae  lince 
1  boen  at  the  rata  of  77  for  eTeiy  hundieil 
lontiw  in  England  and  Walea.  DeTOniliirB  in 
th  in  pomt  of  popoktion.  Tho  coiDpaiEtiTe 
0  iKipuiation  is  conaiderably  beloir  the  average, 
^nerally  there  ore  389  perioni  to  every  aquara 
roDshire  the  number  is  not  more  than  23S. 
(. — Tho  but  (^neml  history  o[  th«  Hnmtf  in  ttill 
imim  n.-irt  of  I.ywns'i  ifama  ft-flajwta  (1822). 
ic   c/Dctim  (17>S-DS]  vua  nerer  completed,  ud 

Wntcste'i  Sums  "f  l^f™^  viittia  kbaat  ISSO, 
tfd   In    1845.    ii  curiont  and  in]partut       Princc'l 
liable  bonk,  waj  flnt  published  in 
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both  DtTon  mi  Comwill.     Then  tn  my  good 
b  |1S7IJ  and  d[  Demnpott  (1B72)  bv  IL  N. 
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iT'iAu^afiati  6/  Ihi  Fotat  cf  Dartmcer 

I  ttill  tha  molt  coniplfta  book  on  that 

.  gnat  amount  of  impoTttnt  matter  leUting  to  Dart- 
leoiiulTinnnFralnillbeConiidiDtbeiuuiiutvolaDie* 
■Jiiinu  tf  tht  DmnihiTi  AatKialiBK  far  Uu  Pnm»- 
an,  ScHiiH,  awl  Art.  bc~inniBi  m  1SS2.  The 
igton'anoem  of  Airtnosr  iliould  aTio  be  mcntiontd. 
Ir>c}  of  tb<  county  nrerento  ihould  be  mads  to  the 
P»I«(TS  ef  Mr  r.'n-iOlir  in  lbs  Trmmtliom  qf  l/u 
uciiif .oit,  imd  in  Qic  Jiiumal  af  Ou  OtolcjiaU  Smtty. 
llr  Omitrod  and  of  Ur  Vicarj  in  the  laiH  Joninals 
t  imnortaucc.  The  full«t  Kcnml  notice  ii,  howeTer, 
in  the  Hc/arl  on  llu  Otcdm  cf  Cmtmlt,  Ikien, 
tiTtO.  by  Sir  H.  J.  De  la  I<«he,  IgSfl.  Momy't 
Tnutllen-ia  Jkn*  and  Cenitialt  tBth  td.,  lB*a) 
icntiooed  ai  tail  of  UKful  iafarmatian.  (K  J.  K.) 
IHIRE,  WcLLiAM  Catzndibq,  FotlSTK  EiSL 
DoKB  OF  (1610-lTOT),  diatinguuhed  u  • 
.d  patriot,  botn  in  ICiO,  was  tha  eld«tt  aoc  of 
li.  After  completing  hii  education  he  made 
BDrope  accordiog  to  the  castom  of  ^uDg  men 
,  being  accompflniGd  on  his  travels  by  Dr 
On  his  return  he  obtained,  in  IGCl,  a  seat  in 
or  the  county  of  Derby,  and  aoon  becmme  eon- 

noB  of  the  moat  determiDcd  and  doling 
'  the  general  policy  of  the  court.  In  1G78  be 
he  committee  appointed  to  draw  up  arCiciel  of 
t  against  the  lord-traasarBr  Danby.  In  1079 
ected  for  Derby,  and  made  a  privy  counciUor 
T. ;  bnt  he  soon  withdrewfrom  tbe  board  vith 
ord  Itussell,  when  ha  found  that  the  Romiah 
ormly  prsTniled.  He  carried  ap  to  tho  House 
)  articles  of  impeachmeat  against  Lord  Chief- 
^gs.  for  bis  arbitrary  and  ille^  proceedings  in 
I  King's  Bench  ;  ai)il  when  tbe  liing  declared 
•n  not  to  sign  the  bill  for  ei^'luding  tbe  duke 
•rirards  James  II.,  he  moved  in  tbe  House  of 
at  ft  bill  migbt  ba  broufilit  in  for  the  association 
ajealy's  I'rotcslant  fiubjccta.  Ha  also  openly 
tie  king's  counsellors,  and  voted  for  an  address 
lem.  Ho  appearod  in  detonce  of  Lord  Eussell 
at  ft  time  when  it  was  scarcely  mon  criminal 
omplice  than  n  witness.  After  tha  coudemna- 
st  possible  proof  of  hisHtttichraent  by 
clothes  mih  Lord  Bnssdl  in  the 
lus  piece,  and  to  allow  him  to  effect  his 

November  1684  he  succeeded  to  tbe  oarldom 
1  ot  his  father.  He  opposed  arbitrary  govcm- 
JsKin  IL  with  the  some  consieUncy  and  high 
iting  tbe  previooB  reign.  He  was  withdrawn 
life  foi  a  ^•""',  however,  in  conuqaence  of  a 
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.    ^  aet  of  which  Wa  anamiei  knsw  how 

to  knil  tluoMdTCL  Fanning  that  ha  bad  received  an 
insnMng  look  in  tha  prasence  chamber  from  Colonel 
Colepepper,  ft  avnggeier  whose  attendance  St  couit  tha 
king  encourftged,  he  immediately  avenged  tho  affront  bj 
ehallenging  the  coIqubI,  and,  on  the  challenge  being  rpruipd, 
attikiog  him  frith  his  Cftne.  This  offence  wa*  punished  by 
ft  ebe  of  X30.000.  which  was  an  enonnons  sum  even  to 
one  of  the  esrl's  princely  fortune,  Nat  being  able  to  pay 
he  was  imprisoned  in  the  King's  Bench,  from  which  he  was 
released  only  on  signing  a  bond  for  the  whole  amount 
This  wan  aftarwatds  cancelled  by  King  William.  After 
hia  discharge  the  carl  went  for  a  time  to  Chatsworth,  where 
he  occupied  himself  with  atchitectnrol  improvements  on  his 
mansion.  The  lUrolntion  again  brooght  Lim  into  pro- 
minence. He  nu  one  of  the  seven  who  signed  tht 
original  paper  inviting  tbe  Prince  of  Orsnge  from  Holland, 
and  was  the  Erat  nobleman  nbo  appeared  in  arms  to  receive 
him  at  his  landing.  He  received  the  Order  of  the  Osrter 
on  the  occasion  ol  the  coronation,  and  was  made  lord  high 
Stewart  of  the  new  courL  In  IG31  he  accompanied  King 
William  on  his  visit  to  Holland.  He  was  created  marquis 
of  Hnrtington  and  duke  of  Devonsbiie  in  1G91  by  William 
and  Maty,  on  the  same  day  on  which  ibt  head  of  tho  honw 
of  Russell  woi  created  duke  of  Bedford.  Thns,  to 
quote  Macaulay,  "  the  two  great  bonaea  of  Russell  and 
Cavendisb,  which  had  long  been  closely  connected  by 
friendship  and  by  minisge,  by  common  opinions,  common 
suETerinjfs,  and  common  triumphs,  received  An  the  same 
day  the  highest  honour  which  it  is  in  the  power  of  the 
Crown  to  confer."  Hia  last  public  Bervica  was  uaisting 
to  conclude  the  nninn  with  Scotland,  for  negotiating  whi£ 
be  and  his  eon,  the  marquis  of  Hartington,  boil  baen 
appointed  among  the  commissioners  by  Queen  Anne.  He 
died  on  the  18th  August  1707,  and  ordered  tbe  foUowiug 
inscription  to  be  put  on  hia  monument  ;^ 
WilliebnuJ  Dm  Btrvon. 
BoneniiB  Principum  Fidrlii  Sabditit% 
Iiiimicui  et  isTiiua  Tfraiinis. 
DEW.     See  JIetxobuujg?. 

DEWBERRY.  Subui  c<rnKS.  a  decidnotu  tniling  plaBl, 
allied  to  the  bramble,  bf  the  natural  order  Botatta.  It  ■■ 
common  in  wooda,  hedges,  and  tbe  borders  of  Gelds  in 
England  and  other  countries  of  Europe.  The  leaves  are 
trifoliate,  baity  beneath,  and  of  a  dnsky  green;  tha 
Sowers,  which  appear  in  June  and  July,  an  white,  or  pale 
Toee-eolonred.  Tbe  fruit  is  loigo,  end  closely  embnced  by 
the  calyx,  and  consists  of  few  groins,  which  are  black,  with 
ft  glaucous  bloom  ;  it  has  an  agreeable  acid  taste,  anA  n 
used  for  making  a  kind  of  wine, 

D'EWES,  Sir  Siuonds  (1G02-1650),  ontiimarian, 
chronicler,  and  collector  of  historical  recoris  was  bom  at 
Coiden,  in  the  parish  ot  Chardstock,  in  Dotaetohire,  on  the 
IStb  December  IG02,  Uts  father,  one  of  the  six  detk*  of 
Chancery,  possessed  a  large  official  mcome,  and  gave  him 
a  liberal  edneetion  at  the  gi:ammar.eehoal  of  Bury  8t 
Edmunds,  and  at  &t  John's  College,  Cambridge.  Called  to 
the  bar  in  1623,  he  did  not  enter  upon  practice,  being 
poaseased  of  independent  means,  and  having  already 
resolved  to  devote  himself  to  historical  lesArcli.  His  in- 
tention seeme  to  have  been  to  compile  a  history  ot  Britain 
from  original  documents,  and  in  endeavouring  to  carry  it 
out  be  spent  much  of  his  time  in  examining  historical 
records,  which  he  describes  as  "  the  moat  ravishing  and 
satisfying  part  of  human  knowledge,"  in  the  Tower  of 
London  and  elsewhere.  Tbe  chief  results  of  this  labour 
vrere  his  valuable  collection  of  records-— originals  and  trou' 
scripts — which  now  form  part  of  tbe  HarleiOn  collection  in 
the  British  Museum,  and  his  jDvrna^D/aJj  lit  ParliaiMnlM 
in  tin  Ttiffit  y  Qmhi  EUtabitk.  which,  ibough  oomplalad  in 
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1629,  vu  fint  published  b;  hit  neplicw,  Paul  Bowes,  in 
lGt>2.  His  mcjiis  Lid  been  Ctin&iJLTatly  incrciscd  bj  his 
TnARia^  witb  an  heiress  in  lG2f3,  soun  after  tshich  he  pro- 
c;irt  i  I'uv  h-.'r.uur  of  kii'.ghtbouii.  One  of  hi3  many  foibles 
VJ4  &  desire  to  establish  for  himself  an  ari.-tocratic  lineage, 
uiJ  his  ctft-rts  to  do  this,  in  bjiitc  of  the  fad  he  is  forced 
Losdniit,  that  ho  dues  nut  know  i\.io  LL?  great-grandfather 
vj.i,iire  very  amusinc.  In  1G39  ho  bcL-»nic  hi^h  sheriff  of 
BalTolk,  and  in  IGlI  ho  nasinmlea  barunct.  In  the  inter- 
veuinj;  year  he  cntLTid  the  Long  Parliament  as  member 
fur  Sudimry.  Hero  he  obtained  a  jieculiar  placo  for  him- 
self by  his  whimsicality,  and  his  paraic  of  hU  knowledge 
of  records,  which  he  quoted  at  fin>t  in  ne!irly  every  debate, 
:juciimeii  relevantly,  but  oftcncr  nut.  He  was  treated  for 
s  tiuie  with  a  sort  of  amused  tolerancr,  but  ultimately  his 
innumerable  interferences  with  the  cuu-.luct  of  bu£ine:>s  had 
to  be  chicked.  He  was  not  a  very  warm  adherent  of  tho 
euuse  of  the  Parl-iment  agiiust  tiic  kin^'.  Belonging  to 
the  Prts'iivtori'in  section  of  the  Puritan  party,  he  was 
ezrlii-ki  ir  rathe  House  of  Commnns  by  "Piile'a  Purge'* 
ID  104e.  Jic  difci  on  the  16th  Apiil  IGVuX  The  Aut'-^io- 
gr.ifjKv  an  I »."  /Ti  ^jxjnMure  of  iSir  Slmondi  J)'£tctf^  edited 
by  J.  U.  il>iiivic:],  was  publibhed  in  IS  15,  and  possc3scs 
c-iri". .  -tr  It.  !c  ij.iloneal  value.  Much  more  important,  how- 
frvi.r,  :.r<.-  l.:s  maiius'.ri]it  notes  of  the  Long  Parliament, 
C::  :.'  .:£  -.is  fcitt-.jj^i  between  101  j  and  IClD  with  great 
pr  ij  *.  .  J  w..r  arid  Uiinutenei^s  l4.  detail.  They  form  five 
T  .. .::. .  :  i'..u  H  trl'-aii  nianoscrij't.s  in  the  British  Museum, 
u'A  :.A\-:  I  A.:i  I II ^'.ly  drawn  up.-.i  by  John  Forater  and 
L'.'.f  r  wr:r-  r-.  tu  iLv  i.-.ii  A  of  tho  Lnu^  Parliament. 

itK   Vi'i.liK,  Wiiin.LM  MAiniN   Ledeiilcut   (1780- 
1-4.'  .  .1  •i,.'.i.i.::i!  ijid  U-rmarj  throlujian,  wa^s  born  on  the 

I  .  '. .'  .•.-.  iry  17-  ',  at  L'lla,  n».'ar  AVcimar,  where  his  father 
»  ^  ■  -.•vnaii.  After  rc'Livii.^'  his  preliminary  cducition 
b*.  :.  .  '. ..  "U'-'A  lie  was8L-nt  t>j  th;  ;.'ymnasijni  at  Weimar, 
L  *  u:i  '  I.-'  !i  wu  tliin  at  tho  heiuiit  of  itH  literary  glory, 
i:-  r- .  .5  1  •■  hiTii-  I'if  tLotiiio  1  in  /L'lowiii^  terms  many  yuars 
Ii'r,  :.-  V,- .i  tiAidi  iuihioiici.-i  by  iiitfrcour.ie  with  Harder, 
v..  .  .1.  ••  I p'.iirujr"  fn.-juciitly  vi.^itcd  li.c  ^'vuinasium  and 
txi: ...'.'  I  t:.,'  pipiI.-».  In  17L'J  l.s  cj.tt-red  on  bi^ 
ti,'  .■_••■  il  E'liii:  ■»  at  ll.e  uriivtT.iiiy  ol  .TiJii,  l.:s  i-riiicipal 
til  "■.  ;<  I  -i'U  M."i--.bai!i  a*.  1  Puulii-:,  fn-ni  tl.o  latt-.-r  of 
V     ■;.  :■,  :■■  ti..in  n::v  other  hu  «!•  nv-.  1  tl.j  tii.  ii.n'.v  t-*  free 
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f'.:.  ■ -.Tywliiih  ch  iT.;- 1'.  liZi  I  l.i:ii  as  an  txi- --it-ir. 

II  r.  .-..■.!  !'..!:!■:- iwr.  tl.u.H  in  f  :!:"»-'r.-L-  liis  .•■piriiu.il 
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invitation  to  a  putOMl  cinige  in  Brantwick  mi  under  ka 
consideration,  when  the  offer  in  1822  of  the  chair  c€ 
theology  in  the  nniversitj  of  BimI,  which  had  bc«n  n- 
organized  four  years  before,  opened  np  to  him  a  stdl  acre 
congenial  sphere.  Though  his  appointment  hati  l«<n 
Rironcly  opposed  by  the  orthodox  |iarty,  De  Wette  2.>  a 
won  for  himself  a  position  of  great  influence  both  in  :u 
university  and  in  tho  community  of  BascL  He  waii  ear;) 
admitted  a  citizen,  and  received  many  proofs  of  the  eaie.i 
of  his  fellow-townsmen;  and  the  uuivcrvity  owed  muth  uf 
its  recovered  strength,  particularly  in  the  theologioai  faculir, 
to  his  individual  efforts.  Ho  died  on  the  IGth  Jila 
1849,  being  rector  of  tho  anivcrsity  at  the  timoL 

Do  Wette's   chief  work  as  a   theologian  waa   in  tie 
department  of  biblical  criticism  and  exegesis,  tLough  it 
mado  valuable  contributions  to  other  branchea  of  theclorr. 
In  fact  his  range  was  unusually  extensive,  and  he  did  muih 
by  precept  as  well  as  by  examph)  to  widen  the  limiu  cf 
theological  culture.     He  had  considerable  poetic  faculty, 
and  wrote  a  drama  in  three  acts,  entitled  Die  £iU*tpin/ 
(Berlin,  1823).     Ho  had  an  intelligent  interest  in  a:t,'  a&i 
devoted    much    attentioc    to    ecclesiastical    music    a&d 
architecture.     As  a  biblical  critic  ho  is  sometimes  clasicd 
with  the  destructive  school,  bud  his  position  was  nniqce, 
and  cannot  be  accurately  defined  by  merely  re  ferric^ 
him  to  a  leader  or  a  school.     In  the  work  of  interpretatioa 
ho  strove  to  keep  himself  entirely  free   from  dcgmatie 
prepossessions,  and  he  was  fcarle<s  in  recognizing  acl 
grappling  fpith  difficulties ;  but  he  was  prevented  by  his 
deeper  spirituality  from  identifying  himself  with  the  hard 
and  uncompromising  rationalism  of  Pauluj,  and   on  th^ 
other  hand  his  unfettered  critical  method  separatsd  him 
distinctly  from   tho  supernatural ist  or  strictly  orthodox 
Hchool  of  interpreters.     Thus  it  has  happened  that  *»f>i 
Echoiil  has  ciu.*%scd  him  with  tho  followers  of  the  other,  la 
ho  himself  predicted  would  bo  the  case  in  tho  preface 
to  his   ChriMicfpe  Siituklekre,     His   works  are  gcnrnlly 
aimiitcl  to  bo  marked  by  great  ezegetica)  akill,  unnsiul 
power  of  condensation,  and  uniform  fairness.     Accordir.r!y 
they  pu&ficss  an  clement  of  permanent  value  which  is  LtL* 
atTcL'ted  by  the  pro;:robs  of  criticism.     The  following  u  ^ 
Ilbt  of  the  must  imp>jrtai.t  of  them  : — 
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td  tiM  tdminl  taken  prisoner  by  the  English  under 
Saural  Duncan.  De  'Winter  was  in  a  few  months 
sstmted  bj  exchange ;  and  his  conduct  in  the  battle  waa 
by  a  conninl  of  investigation  to  have  nobly  main- 
the  hoQonr  of  the  Dutch  flag.  He  held  the  post  of 
ipotentiary  to  the  French  republic  from  1798 
>  1802,  when  he  reassumed  the  conmiand  of  the  Dutch 
•eib  He  was  employed  in  suppressing  the  piracies  of  the 
\ipolitans,  and  negotiated  a  treaty  of  peace  with  the 
loreRimenl  He  eigoyed  the  confidence  of  Louis 
lonaparte,  king  of  Holland,  and  afterwards  of  the  emperor 
Tapcleoa  L  By  the  former  he  was  created  count  of 
luessen  and  made  coomiander-m-chief  of  his  armiea  by  sea 
ad  land ;  and  by  the  latter  he  was  named  grand  officer  of 
be  Legion  of  Honour,  inspector-general  of  the  coasts  of 
he  North  Sea,  and  in  1811  commander  of  the  Tezel  fleet 
>e  Winter  died  at  Paris,  June  2,  1812,  and  his  remains 
rasa  buried  in  the  Pantheon  at  the  public  expense. 

DB  Wnr,  CoRNKLTOS  (1623-1672),  brother  of  the 
nore  celebrated  John  De  Witt,  was  bom  at  Dort  in  1623. 
^  1660  he  became  burgomaster  of  his  native  town,  and 
Benber  of  the  states  of  Holland  and  West  Friesland.  He 
throughout  life  closely  associated  with  his  brother, 
opinions  he  shared,  and  whom  he  supported  with 
KTaat  ability  and  vigour.  Of  the  eight  deputies  appointed 
m  1672  to  accompany  the  naval  and  military  commanders, 
he  Wis  the  one  selected  to  go  with  De  Kuyter,  and  in 
he  displayed  remarkable  courage,  as  he  had  done 
similar  circumstances  in  1667.  Compelled  by  eick- 
to  leave  the  fleet,  he  found  on  his  return  to  Dort  that 
tte  revocation  of  the  Perpetual  Edict  had  been  signed  by 
kii  fellow  magistrates.  He  was  forced  in  bis  sick-room  to 
foQoir  their  example,  but  added  after  his  name  the  initials 
V.C  (ft  eoaehu).     See  next  article. 

DE  WITT,  John  (1625-1672),  on  illustrious  Dutch 
itelmunu,  was  bom  at  Dort  in  1625.  He  was  carefully 
idacated,  and  early  displayed  remarkable  talents.  A  work 
VOtitkd  EUmenta  Linearum  Curvarum,  published  in  1650, 
h  ittributed  to  him.  His  father  was  a  member  of  the 
Btitee  Qenoral  of  Holland  and  West  Friesland,  and  well 
blown  as  a  bi^er  opponent  of  the  house  of  Orange,  which 
Wd  gradually  loquired  almost  regal  functions.  William  ^., 
prinee  of  Orange,  died  in  1650 ;  and  as  his  son,  afterwards 
^^Qiim  in.  of  England,  was  an  infant,  the  Republican 
l^^rty  easQy  won  predominance.  De  Witt  was  made 
taMooaiy  of  Dort,  and  in  that  position  so  distinguished 
unaelf  by  his  eloquence,  firmness,  and  sagacity,  that  in 
^€52,  although  only  twen^-seven  years  of  age,  he  became 
SUfid  pensionary  of  Holland.  He  held  this  position 
^  tbont  twenty  years,  during  which  he  controlled  the 
Micy  of  the  United  Provinces.  He  inherited  his  father's 
^steaee  jealousy  of  the  Orange  family,  and  steadily  laboured 
■9  prevent  it  £t>m  ever  again  rising  to  power.  When  he 
^eame  grand  pensionary  the  United  Provinces  ^were  at 
^vwith  I^gland.  .He  had  alwaya  disapproved  of  this 
^Qofliet^  and  in  1654  succeeded  in  bringing  about  peace, 
Conceding  to  Cromwell  his  demands  with  respect  to  the 
boaours  due  to  the  English  flag.  The  treaty  included  a 
^uiei  artidei  providing  that  no  member  of  the  house  of 
^)iiDge  should  in  future  be  elected  stadtholder  or  grand 
^toaL  De  Witt  was  afterwards  accused  of  having 
^QQvted  this  condition  to  Cromwell ;  but  the  latter  was 
^he  opposed  to  the  claims  of  a  family  which  waa  nearly 
«ffied  to  the  Stuarts. 

After  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.,  who  had  been 

'^^toeed  to  many  affronts  during  his  residence  in  Holland, 

^  Witt  cultivated  the  friendship  of  France ;  and  in  1661 

^  tntty  waa  concluded  by  which  that  country,  and  the 

^■ited  Provinces    granted  to    each   other    fr^jiedom    of 

ia  their  leapectiva  ports, — the  Dutch  guarantee- 


ing to  the  French  the  possession  of  Dunkirk,  and  tha 
French  guaranteeing  to  the  Dutch  the  right  of  fishing  oS 
the  coasts  of  Qreat  Britain  and  IreUmd.  The  latter  provi- 
sion caused  much  irritation  in  England ;  and  It  was 
increased  by  the  incessant  quarrels  of  English  and  Dutch 
merchants  on  the  Quinea  Coast^  each  desiring  to  have  a 
monopoly  in  the  trade  of  slaves  and  gold  dust.  War  waa 
declared  in  1665 ;  and  in  a  battle  off  Lowestoft  the  Dutch 
fleet  waa  defeated,  the  remnant  ta^g  shelter  in  the  Texel 
Antwerp  waa  the  only  port  at  which  it  could  be  refitted, 
and  the  most  experienced  pilots  decided  that  it  was 
impossible  the  vesseb  could  be  removed  thither.  De  Witt 
himself,  however,  with  splendid  courage,  undertook  the 
task,  and  not  only  accomplished  it,  but  in  a  very  shorl 
time  had  the  fleet  once  more  ready  for  action.  After  two 
more  battles,  in  which  the  Dutch  well  sustained  their  fame 
for  akill  and  bravery,  De  Witt  entered  upon  negotiations 
which  reemlted  in  the  Peace  of  Breda  in  1667. 

Meanwhile,  by  dint  of  severe  labour,  he  introduced  order 
into  the  financial  system  of  the  country ;  and  in  1667  the 
chief  object  of  his  life  seemed  to  be  attained,  for  owing  to 
his  efforts  a  Perpetual  Edict  was  passed  proclaiming  the 
office  of  stadtholder  for  ever  abolished.  At  this  time* 
however,  a  great  danger  threatened  the  Eepublia  In  1 667 
Louis  XIY.  invaded  the  Spanish  Netherlands ;  and  it  was 
clear  that  if  the  war  ended  in  the  annexation  of  thai 
country  to  France  it  would  be  difficult  to  maintain  the 
independence  of  the  United  Provinces.  De  Witt  made 
secret  but  rapid  preparations  for  resistance,  and  appealed  to 
England  to  support  Holland  in  curbing  French  ambition* 
Notwithstanding  the  prejudices  of  Charles  IL,  Sir  William 
Temple  was  sent  to  propose  an  alliance  between  England,  ' 
Holland,  and  Sweden.  De  Witt  entered  so  heartily  into 
this  scheme  that  in  the  spring  of  1668  the  Triple  AUianoe 
was  concluded.  Louis  XIY.  saw  that  for  the  time  his 
plans  were  foiled,  and  with  as  good  a  grace  as  possible 
signed  the  Peace  of  Aix-larChapelle.  At  heart,  however,  ha 
bitterly  resented  the  course  which  the  States  General, 
guided  by  De  Witt,  had  taken,  and  slowly  prepared 
for  revenge.  By  artful  diplomacy  England  and  Swedes 
were  detached  from  the  alliance,  and  several  Qerman 
princes  were  persuaded  to  promise  that  they  would  join 
France  in  an  attack  on  HoUand  in  order  to  restore  certain 
towns  which,  it  was  pretended,  properiy  belonged  to  the 
empire. 

While  Louis  waa  maturing  his  plans  the  power  of  De 
Witt  was  being  steadily  undermined.  The  Calvinist  clergy, 
who  had  always  been  his  enemies,  exdted  their  congrega- 
tions against  him  and  his  party ;  and,  as  the  Prince  of 
Orange  approached  manhood,  the  people  recalled  the  obligib 
tions  of  the  country  to  his  ancestors,  and  freely  expressed 
doubts  whether  his  rule  would  not  be  preferable  to  that  of 
nobles  and  wealthy  burgesses.  The  state  of  public  feeling 
rendered  it  impossible  for  De  Witt  to  make  ready  for  the 
approaching  penL  When,  therefore,  France,  England,  and 
the  Qerman'  allies  of  France  proclaimed  war  against  the 
United  Provinces  in  1672,  and  it  was  found  that  no 
effectual  resistance  could  be  offered  to  their  attack,  popular 
Indignation  turned  against  the  grand  pensionary.  The 
Prince  of  Orange  was  appointed  captain  and  admiral 
general ;  and  De  Witt  could  only  secure  that  a  council  of 
eight  deputies  of  the  States  Qeneral  should  be  associated 
with  the  military  and  naval  commanders,  one  to  go  with 
De  Ruyter,  the  other  seven  with  Prince  WiHiam.  This 
plan  added  to  the  confusion,  and  in  a  few  montha  after  the 
declaration  of  war  a  large  part  of  the  country  was  overrun, 
and  the  French  were  within  five  leaguee  of  Amsterdam. 
To  save  themselves  the  hnmitiatinn  of  surrender,  the  towns 
of  Holland  and  Brabant  broks  the  dykes  and  laid  the  sur- 
rounding land  under  water. 
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The  Orongc  party  so  profited  by  tbeso  disasters  tbat  the 
Pcrpetnal  Edict  wan  revoked,  and  Prince  William  assumed 
the  office  of  stndthnldcr.  De  Witt's  policy  was  thas  finally 
defeated,  and  he  himself  became  an  object  of  general  and 
intense  hatred.  All  sorts  of  monstrous  charges  were 
brought  against  him,  and  believed ;  and  his  brother 
Cornelius  was  falsely  accused  of  conspiring  against  the  life 
of  the  stadtholder.  Brought  to  the  Hague,  Cornelius  was 
there,  on  July  24,  1G72,  tortured  and  condemned  to  per- 
petual banishment.  In  the  same  town  De  Witt  was 
assaulted  by  a  band  of  assa.s8ins,  who  left  him  lying  on  the 
ground  under  the  impression  that  he  was  dead.  Sum- 
moned by  a  pretended  message  frotn  Cornelius,  De  Witt 
went -to  visit  him  in  prison,  when  a  mob  nRsemblcd  and 
murdered  the  brothers  amid  circumstnnces  of  revolting 
cruelty. 

Dc  Witt  is  one  of  the  greatest  figures  of  Dutch  history. 
His  xtctioQ  in  connection  with  the  Triple  Alliance  proves 
that  he  thoroughly  understood  the  central  tendencicft  of 
European  politics  ;  and,  whether  he  is  to  be  praised  or 
blamed  for  his  life-long  opposition  to  the  house  of  Orangp, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  greatness  and  purity  of  his 
motives.  As  an  -administrator  he  displayed  extraordinary 
energy  and  resource  ;  and  personally-  he  was  a  man  of 
atoady,  upright  character,  loyal  und  fearless.  His  Memr,ir$ 
were  published  at  the  Hague  in  16G7  ;  and  in  1725,  at 
Amsterdam,  appeared  Latins  et  Xvgocintiona  cntre  Jean  De 
Witt  ft  iea  I^lcnifrMntiaires  dfs  Pron'ncct  Vnies  aux  Court 
de  France^  <{r.,  dtpitu  Van  lQb2  juaqu'a  16G9."  A  Life  of 
the  two  brothers,  by  Madame  Zoutclande,  was  published 
at  Utrecht  in  1709.  (J.  bi.) 

DEWSBURY,  a  marketrtown  in  the  West  Biding  of 
Yorkshire,  6ituate<l  at  the  foot  of  a  hill,  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Caldcr,  eight  miles  S.  by  W.  of  Leeds,  on  the 
Manchester  and  Leeds  railway.  The  chief  industries  are 
the  making  of  blankets,  carpets,  druggets,  and  worsted 
yam.  A  mile  from  the  town  is  Batloy,  the  centre  of  the 
ahoddy  manufacture.  Coal  is  worked  in  the  neighbour- 
hood  of  Dewsbury.  The  parish  church  of  All  Saint.^ 
was  for  the  most  part  rebuilt  in  the  latter  half  of 
the  18lh  century ;  the  portions  still  preserved  of  the 
original  structure  are  of  great  antiquity.  Paulinus.  first 
archbishop  of  York,  about  the  year  C27  preached  in  the 
district  of  Dewsbury,  where  Edwin,  king  of  Northumbria, 
whom  ho  coMVLrtod  to  Christianity,  hud  a  royal  mansion. 
Dewhburj*  is  said  to  have  been  originally  called  Duif  bimfh, 
or  the  town  of  lfuf\  the  tutelar  god  of  the  Brigantcs.  At 
Kirklecs,  in  the  parish  of  J  )cwdbury.  Is  the  tomb  of  llobin 
Hood.  The  pop  jl.it  ion  of  the  niunicip:il  borough  of  Dt-w.-.- 
bury  in  1^01  was  14,019;  in  li>71  it  was  24.761,  while 
Auit  of  the  parliament iry  borou^Oi,  which  has  an  extoudei 
area,  was  r)4,&40.  The  municij-al  chaitor  of  the  town  v*as 
granted  in  1«>G2.     It  return/;  one  member  to  Furliamcnt. 

DEXTBIX,  or  British  gum.  C,H,..0,.  is  a  sv.listmce 
produced  fn>m  starch  by  the  action  of  dihito  acids,  alkalit:*, 
and  diastase  or  malt  extract,  and  by  nxusting  it  at  a 
temperature  between  140^  and  KiO*  C.  (2."^  1-320'  Fahr.) 
till  it  is  of  a  li^ht  brown  colour,  .and  pmclls  like  over-bak'.d 
brcid.  Its  name  has  rcfcrcuce  to  its  powe rlul  dextro-rotat"  Ty 
action  on  pohrized  light  The  purest  dextrin  is  i»reitanHl 
by  boilin.;  2.')  juirts  of  sulphuric  acid  with  125  of  wutur, 
x>ud  adilin,'.!'/ diuTi-i'-i  a  mixture  of  10(j  parts  of  .starcb 
and  12ri  of  cold  waU-r.  The  liiiuid  w  then  lowered  in 
t-iniiicr^turo  to  Cm'  or  70'  C  (l-iO'-15b'  Fahr),  at  which 
it  lA  ki-pt  for  M'nie  tiino  ;  it  is  next  neutralized  with  c-L:lk, 
filtered,  and  cv.i{M)ratC'd.  Dextrin  is  an  iincry{>t:ii]i/.c^:.  le, 
iiisipid,  o-Iourit  irt,  yulluwish  white,  translucent  sub.^LaTiL-c, 
brittle  and  friiiblo  when  thoroughly  dried.  It  dissolwa  in 
water  and  dilute  alcohol ;  by  strong  alcohol  it  is  pre- 
cipitated from  ltd  solutions  aa  the  hydxatad  compound, 


C^HjoOg.HoO.  IJDlike  starch  it  is  Dot  cotoufed  1 
iodine.  Dfastase  converts  it  eventually  into  n 
^17^22^11  f  ^^^  ^7  boiling  with  dilute  acids  and  i 
it  is  transformed  into  dextrose,  or  ordinary  | 
CqIIioO,..  1%  does  not  ferment  in  contact  with  yea 
in  the  pure  stnte  has  probably  no  reducing  action 
alkaline  copper  solution.  If  heated  with  strong  nit 
it  gives  oxalic,  and  not  mucic  acid.  Limpricht  hai 
that  dextrin  is  present  in  the  flesh-juice  of  the 
Dextrin  much  resembles  gum  arabic,  instead  of  whj 
generally  sulyttituted  for  a  great  variety  of  purpo* 
i%  employed  for  sizing  paper,  for  stiffening  cotton 
and  for  thickening  colours  in  calico  printing,  also 
making  of  lozenges,  adhesive  8tam|iB  and  labc 
surgical  bandages.  In  most  technical  oneratiuns  tb 
solution  only  is  used. 

DHAK,  a  small  native  state  of  Malwi,  in  Centra 
under  the  political  superintendence  of  the  British  ( 
ment.  Area,  2500  squarif  miles;  population,  1 
Boulit.  The  state  contains  mn«h  fertile  ground,  ti 
cijjal  agricultural  products  hc*n^  wheat,  ojiium,  gram 
cane,  Indian  corn,  and  cotLon.  The  lUji  is  a  I 
Pramar  lUjput,  who  claims*  descent  from  the  famcn 
Vikramlkditya ;  but  the  family  only  received  pes 
of  Dhar  in  1749,  by  gift  from  the  Morhatti  Peshv 
BAo.  Towards  the  close  of  the  last,  and  in  the  eai 
of  the  present  century,  the  state  was  subje<;t  to  a  w 
spoliations  by  Sindhia  and  Holkar,  and  was  onlv  pr 
from  destruction  by  the  talents  and  courage  of  the  m 
mother  of  the  fifth  Baj4.  By  a  treaty  in  1819 
passed  under  British  protection,  and  bciiDd  itaelf  U 
subordinato  co-operation.  Tbo  state  was  confiacal 
rebellion  in  1857,  but  subsequently  restored  t 
Anand  Fu^o  Puar,  then  a  minor,  with  the  exceptioi 
detached  district  6i  Bairusia,  which  was  granted 
Bogam  of  Bhop^.  The  revenue  of  the  state  is  et' 
ct  £80,000  2>^r  annum,  inclusive  of  jayin.  The  i 
force  coosiiits  of  276  cavalry,  with  800  infantry  (in 
police),  2  guns,  and  21  artUlci^'.  Road-making  i 
pushed  on.  Fifteen  schools  were  attended  in  1874 
scholars.  Two  charitable  dispensaries  afford  gn 
medical  relief.  The  town  of  Dhar,  situated  on  tl 
from  Man  (Mhow)  to  Baroda,  extends  Z\  miles  in 
I  by  half  a  mile  in  breadth,  and  is  surrounded  bj 
wall.  The  fort,  built  of  red  stone,  forms  a  conii 
object  outside  the  city,  and  contains  the  lUjd's  pal 

DIIARWAR,  a  district  of  British  India  in  the  pre 
of  Bombay,  situated  between  \4*  6'  and  15'  53' 
and  7  r  50'  and  75'  53'  £.  long.  It  contains  a  tc 
of  4.j36  .square  miles,  and  a])opulation  of  988.037 
tants.  The  district  is  about  116  miles  long,  with  an 
'fvidth  of  77  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N. 
Bel^'aun  and  Kiil.idgi  districts,  on  the  K  by  the 
territory  and  RellAri  district,  on  the  Sw  by  Mys( 
oil  the  W.  by  1^1  gaum  ami  North  Kanara  district 
wistoni  portions  of  the  district,  in  the  Leighbour 
the  Sftby:idri  nini^e,  are  rugged  and  hilly;  but  tow; 
I  oaat,  the  lanil  falls  away  into  plains  of  black  soil  i 
!  pr.rls  very  ferfile  and  well  suited  to  the  growth  of 
!  with  occasion :;ily  a  detached  peak  or  group  o 
'i'ho  chief  rivers  are  the  Malprabhd  on  the  north 
Tuii.(;VihidrA  on  the  south.  The  hills  are  principa 
]x)i':d  of  horn]>leTide  and  chloritic  schists,  gneiss,  a 
hhte,  lur^c  iiiterstratitied  beds  of  ailicious  and  ftn 
t!>:hh!t4  (.\s  atund  near  DhdrwAr)  often  forming  thei 
Seauid  iuwl  bed:;  of  a  crystalline  white  marble  occai 
ne:ir  their  junction  with  the  hornblende  alata,  ai 
coloured  ^^reeiu  Gold  is  foond  sparingly  in  tha  i 
hills,  aud  chick  mulgund,  and  alio  iron  pyritMk  1 
is  worked  to  a -small  extant  at  Teanr.  whan  ihm%  i 
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MUDiiderable  trade  in  native  iron.  The  most  inflnential 
MM  of  the  commnnity  are  Brahmans  and  Lingiyats. 
119  Liiig&jrats  number  380,919,  or  44  per  cent  of  the 
inda  population ;  they  worship  the  symbol  of  Siva,  and 
jki  and  females  both  carry  this  emblem  about  their 
enon  in  a  silver  case.  The  manufactures  of  the  district 
re  not  numerous ;  they  consist  of  cotton  and  silk  cloth, 
laa  bracelets,  and  articles  of  ironware.  In  four  towua«of 
iM  district  cotton  and  mixed  silk  and  cotton  fabrics,  for 
ale  and  female  attire,  are  delicately  and  tastefully  woven, 
kgrienlture  is  the  chief  industry  of  the  district,  the  princi- 
i  products  being  cotton,  exotic  and  native  jawdri, 
BoUneB,  and  oil  of  various  kinds.  Of  a  total  of  1,662,040 
cres  of  Government  arable  and  assessed  land,  1,630,235 
icitt  were  in  1874  under  cultivation  as  follows  :— Rice, 
0,896  acres;  cotton,  283,810  ;  iawdrj,  497,312;  64;W, 
126;  wheat,  112,169;  sugar^ne,  2909;  tobacco,  790; 
? seed,  29,647;  linseed,  7966  ;  gram,  23,411  ;  miscellar 
Booi  products,  294,491  ;  fallow  land,  182,869  acres. 
be  cotton  trade  of  Dh&rwir  has  great  commercial  import- 
tcsL  The  land  revenue  realized  in  1875  amounted  to 
196,064.  The  district  contains  six  municipalities. 
Ihe  territory  comprised  within  the  district  appears  at 
B  earliest  recorded  period  to  have  formed  part  of  the 
■m><mftT>i'fft1  realm  of  Y^jayanagar.     On  the  overthrow  of 

king  at  Talikot  in  1565,  the  lands  of  DhArw&r  became 
rt  of  the  Mussulman  kingdom  of  BijApur.  In  1675  the 
itrict  seems  to  have  been  overrun  and  partially  conquered 

SivAji,  becoming  thereby  subject  to  the  king  of  Sat&ra, 
d  subsequently  to  the  PeshwA.  In  1776  the  province 
■  Offerrun  by  Hyder  Ali,  the  usurping  sultan  of  Mysore. 
1778  Dhirw&r  was  taken  from  the  Marhatt&s  by 
fder  Ali,  and  in  1791  retaken  by  a  British  forca  On 
e  final  overthrow  of  the  PeshwA  in  1818,  Dhirw&r 
ta  incorporated  with  the  territory  of  the  East  India 
«npany. 

DHOLPUR,  a  native  state  of  B&jpnt&nA,  in  Upper 
tia,  under  the  political  superintendence  of  the  British 
^rmunent,  is  situated  between  26*  SO'  and  26*  67'  N. 
^  and  77*  32'  and  78*  20'  K  long.  The  state  is 
onded  on  the  N.  and  N.R  by  the  British  district  of 
nr«>  on  the  £.  and  S.  by  the  Qwdior  state,  from  which  it  is 
laimtad  by  the  Chambal  river,  and  on  the  W.  by  the  state 

Kiranli  It  contains  an  area  of  about  1600  square 
lea,  and  an  estimated  population  of  upwards  of  600,000 
ila.  It  is  a  crop-producing  country,  without  any  special 
Jiufacturea.  All  along  the  bank  of  the  Chambal  the 
intiy  is  deeply  intersected  by  ravines;  low  ranges  of 
Is  in  the  western  portion  of  the  state  supply  inexhaust- 
a  quarries  of  fine-grained  and  easily-worked  red  sahd- 
ina.  The  chief,  who  has  the  title  of  lUnA,  belongs,  like 
at  of  his  subjects,  to  the  tribe  of  Deswili  J4ts,  who  are 
Bevad  to  have  formed  a  portion  of  the  Indo-Scythian 
ive  of  invasion  which  swept  over  Northern  India  about 
0  a.D.     The  earliest  recorded  ancestor  of  the  family 

<Hie  Jeyt  8inh,  who  in  1068  held  certain  territories 
Bth  ci  Alwar.  His  descendant  in  1505,  8ingan  Deo, 
ling  distinguished  himself  in  an  expedition  against  the 
tAofAen  of  the  Deccan,  was  rewarded  by  the  sovereignty 

tits  small  territory  of  Oohad,  with  the  title  of  lUni. 
M  family  gradually  extended  their  possessions  until  they 
doded  66  estates,  yielding  an  annual  revenue  said  to 
loinl  to  66  hikhs  of  rupees  (X660,000).  Upon  the 
leat  of  the  MattattAs  at  Panipat  in  1761,  RAnA  Bhim 
nh,  the  tenth  in  descent  from  RinA  Singan  Deo,  seixed 
?Qii  the  fortress  of  Gwalioi.  Political  rdations  between 
M  B4ii4  sod  the  East  India  Company  oooimenced  in  1779 
■Sag  the  ICarbattA  war,  wl  in  offensive  and  defensive 
waa  antend  into,  xus  Rini  joined  the  British 
Bindhia,  on  receiving  a  promise  that,  at  the 


conclusion  of  peace  betwten  the  English  and  the  Marhattds, 
all  the  territories  then  in  his  possession  should  be 
guaranteed  to  him,  and  protected  fropo  invasion  by  Sindhia. 
This  protection  was  subsequently  withdrawn,  the  Rini 
having  been  guilty  of  treachery.  In  1783,  Madhoji  Sindlii 
succeeded  in  recapturing  the  fortress  of  Qwalior,  and 
crushed  his  Jit  opponent  by  seizing  the  whole  of  Qohad. 
In  1803,  however,  the  family  were  restored  to  their 
ancestral  possessions  of  Oohad  by  the  British  Government ; 
but,  owing  to  the  opposition  of  Sindhia,  the  Rini  agreed 
to  relinquish  possession  of  Qohad,  in -exchange  for  his 
present  territory  of  Dholpur.  By  the  treaty  of  1804,  the 
state  was  taken  under  the  protection  of  the  British 
Government, — the  chief  becoming  bound  to  act  in  subordi- 
nate co-operation  with  the  paramount  power,  and  to  refer 
all  disputes  with  neighbouring  princes  to  the  British  Govern- 
ment The  annual  revenue  of  Dholpur,  including  ./o^'r^ 
amounts  to  about  £110,000.  The  military  force  consists 
of  2000  men.  The  town  of  Dholpur  is  situated  on  the 
Agra  and  Gwalior  road. 

DIABETES  (from  Btd,  through,  and  /8(uW>  to  pass),  a 
disease  oharacteriaed  by  a  habitually  excessivb  discharge  of 
urine.  Two  forms  of  this  complaint  are  described,  vis.— 
Diabetes  Mellitus,  or  Glycosuria,  where  the  urine  is  not  only 
increased  in  quantity,  but  also  contains  a  greater  or  lesa 
amount  of  sugar,  and  Diabetes  Insipidus,  or  Polyuria, 
where  the  urine  is  simply  increased  in  quantity,  and  con- 
tains no  abnormal  ingredient  The  former  of  these  is  the 
disease  to  which  the  term  diabetes  is  moat  commonly 
applied,  and  is  by  far  the  more  serious  and  important 
ailment 

Although  sometimee  classed  by  medical  writeia  among 
diseases  of  the  kidneys,  diabHes  melliius  is  rather  to  be 
regarded  as  a  constitutional  disorder.  Its  cause  is  still  a 
matter  of  uncertainty,  but  there  is  sufficient  evidence  to 
connect  it  with  a  defect  in  the  process  of  the  assimilation 
of  food,  more  especially  that  stage  in  which  the  function  of 
the  liver  is  concerned.  The  important  researches  of  Claude 
Bernard,  and  subsequently  those  of  Schiff,  Harley,  Pivy, 
M'Donell,  and  others,  have  shown  that  this  organ,  besidea 
the  secretion  of  bile,  has  the  additional  function  of  forming 
in  large  quantity  a  substance  to  which  the  names  of 
glycogen,  dextrin,  or  amyloid  substance  have  been  given. 
This  matter  is  capable  of  bei^g  converted  by  the  action  of 
ferments  into  glucose,  or  grape  sugar,  and  such  a  change  ia 
aupposed  by  some  to  take  place  normally  in  the  blood 
where  the  sugar  thus  formed  is  consumed  by  oxidation  in 
the  course  of  the  circulation,  while  by  other  authoritiea  it 
is  held  that  the  glycogen  is  not  directly  converted  into 
sugar,  but  is  transformed  into  other  compounds. 

The  theories  of  diabetes  founded  on  these  views  ascribe 
its  production  either  to  an  excessive  formation  of  glycogen 
or  to  some  defect  in  its  transformation,  the  result  bwog 
that  grap£  sugar  passes  out  of  the  body  by  the  kidneys.  It 
has  long  been  known,  both  by  experiment  and  by  obeenra* 
tion  in  disease,  that  injuries  to  certain  parts  of  the  nervoua 
system,  particularly  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle  in  the 
brain,  and  that  porti9n  of  the  sympathetic  nerve  which 
sends  branches  to  the  liver  and  regulates  its  blood  supply, 
are  followed  by  the  appearance  of  sugar  in  the  urine. 
Hence  certain  pathologists  seek  an  explanation  for  the 
disease  .in  a  moii>id  state  of  the  parts  of  the  nervous 
system  whereby  these  particular  nerves  are  ttther  irritated 
or  paralyzed  and  the  flow  of  blood  through  the  liver  tem- 
porarily or  permanently  increased.  It  must,  however,  be 
remarked  that,  although  in  some  instances  the  portions  of 
the  nervous  system  above  mentionad'are  found  after  death 
to  be  involved  in  disease,  this  ia  by  no  meana  constant^  and 
that  in  many  oases  of  diabetea  the  pod  mortem  a{^>earanoea 
are  entirely  negative.    While,  theief ore,  conairieraWe  light 
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has  bj  modern  research  been  UiroTm  tipon  tbiB  disease,  its 
piithology  cannot  bo  regarded  as  yet  settled. 

It  ought  to  be  mentioned  that  small  quantities  of  sugar 
are  frequently  found  in  the  urine  in  many  diseases,  and 
even  in  health  after  articles  of  food  rich  in  sugar  or  starch 
haTc  been  eaten,  as  abo  in  some  forms  of  poisoning. 

Little  is  known  regarding  the  exciting;  causes  of  diabetes. 
Exposure  to  wet  and  cold*  privation,  depressing,  mental 
emotions,  or  mental  overwork,  the  abuse  of  alcohol  and  of 
•accharine  and  starchy  substances,  havejEdl  been  assigned  as 
causes.  It  appears  to  be  in  some  iui^taxices  hereditary.  It 
is  most  common  am9ng  adults,  and  occun  much  more  fre- 
quently in  males  than  in  females. 

The  symptoms  of  diabetes  are  usually  gradual  in  their 
onset,  and  the  patient  may  suffer  for  a  length  of  time 
before  he  thinks  it  necessary  to  apply  for  medical  aid.  The 
first  symptoms  which  attract  attention  are  failure  of 
etrength,  and  emaciation,  along  with  great  thirst  and  an 
increased  amount  and  frequent  passage  of  unne.  From 
the  normal  quantity  of  from  two  to  three  pints  in  the 
twenty-four  hours  it  may  be  increased  to  10,  20,  or  30  pints, 
or  even  more.  It  is  usually  of  pale  colour,  and  of  thicker 
consistence  than  normal  urine,  possesses  a  decidedly  sweet 
taste,  and  is  of  high  specific  gravity  (1-03  to  1-05).  It  fre- 
quently gives  rise  to  considerable  irritation  of  the  urinary 
passage. 

By  simple  evaporation  crystals  of  sugar  may  be  obtained 
from  diabetic  uriue,  which  also  yields  the  characteristic 
chemical  tests  of  sugar,  while  the  amount  of  this  substance 
can  be  accurately  estimated  by  certain  analytical  processes. 
The  quantity  of  sugar  passed  may  vary  from  a  few  ounces 
to  two  or  more  pounds  per  diem,  and  it  is  found  to  be 
markedly  increased  after  saccharine  or  starchy  food  has 
been  taken.  Sugar  may  also  be  found  in  the  blood,  saliva, 
tears,  and  in  almost  all  the  excretions  of  persons  suffering 
from  this  disease.  One  of  the  most  distressing  sympt  is 
is  intense  thirst,  which  the  patient  is  constantly  seeking'  to 
allay,  the  quantity  of  liquid  consumed  being  in  general 
enormous,  and  there  is  usually,  but  not  invariably,  a  vora- 
cious appetite.  The  mouth  is  always  parched,  and  a  faint, 
sweetish  odour  may  be  evolved  from  the  breath.  The  effect 
of  the  disease  upon  the  general  health  is  very  marked,  and 
the  patient  becomes  more  and  more  emanated.  He  suffers 
from  increasing  muscular  weakness,  the  temperature  of  his 
body  is  lowered,  the  skin  is  dry  and  harsh,  the  teeth  are 
loosened  or  decay,  while  dyspeptic  symptoms,  constipation, 
and  loss  of  sexual  power  are  common  accompaniments. 
There  is  in  general  great  mental  depression  or  irritability. 

Diabetes  as  a  rule  advances*  comparatively  slowly  except 
in  the  case  of  young  persons,  in  whom  its  progress  is  apt  to 
be  rapid.  Various  complications  arise  in  the  course  of  the 
disease,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  cataract,  various 
cutaneous  eruptions,  kidney  diseases,  inflammatory  chest 
Affections,  and  especially  pulmonary  consumption,  which  is 
one  of  the  moat  frequent  modes  of  fatal  termination  in 
diabetac.  Occasionally  death  occurs  suddenly  from 
•zhanstion. 

Diabetes  is  a  very  fatal  form  of  disease,  recovery  being 
cxceedinglf  rare.  Nevertheless  much  may  be  done  by 
appropriate  treatment  to  mitigato  the  severity  of  the 
symptoms  and  to  prolong  life. 

Cases  may  thus  continue  for  years  without  material 
change  to  the  worse,  and  in  some  rare  instances  it  would 
aeem  that  the  disease  is  cured.  The  unfavourable  cases 
are  chiefly  those  occurring  in  young  persons,  also  where 
aerious  chest  or  other  complications  arise,  and  especially 
vheia  tba  diseese  itself  is  of  severe  character,  the  quanti  tj 
of  sugar  passed  being  peniBtent]/  laiga^  and  tha  patient 
loaing  fleaa  and  atrsngta  lapidlj. 

\nth  leqwot  to  t^  trsafcmeiit  ol  diabetes,  tha  regula- 
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tion  of  the  diet  has  by  all  auUioritiei  been 
as  a  matter  of  the  first  importance,  inasmnrh  aa  it 
been  proved  beyond  question  that  certain  kinds  of  f( 
have  a  powerful  influence  in  aggravating  the  disease,  m 
particularly  those  consisting  largely  of  saccharine 
starchy  matter  ;  and  it  may  be  stated  generally  that  t 
various  methods  of  treatment  proposed  aim  at  the  elii ' 
tion  as  far  as  possible  of  these  constituents  from  the 
H^nce  it  is  recommended  that  such  articles  as  b 
potatoes,  and  all  farinaceous  foods,  turnips,  carrots,  parsi^^jip^ 
and  most  fruits  should  be  avoided  ;  while  animal  food     -nnj 
soups,  green  vegetables,  milk,  cream,  cheese,  eggy,  bo^^tcr, 
and  tea  and  coffee  without  sugar,  may  be  taken  "^m^ti 
advantage.    As  a  substitute  for  ordinaiy  bread,  ir-^f^^ 
most  persons  find  it  difficult  to  do  without  for  any  lexi^tA 
of  time,  bran  bread,  gluten  bread,  almond  biscuits,    and 
oven   wcU-browned  toast    or   rusks    ara    recommended 
Alcoholic  stimulants  are  of  little  or  no  nse^  bat  if  prescKfbed 
should  be  in  those  forms  containing  the 
matter,  such  as  claret,  Burgundy,  brandy,  or  bitter  ala. 

Thirst  may  be  mitigated  by  iced  water,  or  water 
acidulated  with  phosphoric  add.    The  emplorment 
diet  consisting  entirely  of  skimmed  milk  has  been  rsc^* 
mended  by  Dr  Donkin  of  London,  who  has  obtained 
results  from   tins  method    of  treatment    The  milk 
administered  in  quantities  of  from  8  to  12  pinta  in 
twenty-four  hours,  all  other  articles  of  diet  ~ 

The  plan  of  treatment  once  proposed,  of 

sugar  in  large  quantity  in  diabetes^  proved  to  be  hi|^^^^ 
injurious,  and  is  now  abandoned. 

Numerous  medicinal  aubstances  have  been  employed 
diabetes,   but  few  of  them  are  worthy  of  mentioB 
possessed  of  any  efficacy.     Opium  is  often  found  of 
service,  its  administration  being  followed  with  nt 
amelioration  in  all  the  symptoms,  and,  according  to 
high  authorities,  with  cure  of  the  disease.    It 
diabetes  in  larger  doses  than  usual,  and  from  5  to  12 
or  more  may  be  taken  in  the  twenty-four  honiBi    la 
maimer  codeia  (one  of  the  constituents  of  opium).  In 
of  half  a  grain  increased  to  two  or  three  graina  una 
a  day,  has  been  used  with  good  effect 

In  most  cases,  however,  it  is  the  dieting  of  tha 
to  which  the  physician  has  to  look  in  dealing  snoe 
with  this  fornudable  disease ;  and  acfferers  oaght  alwajg  ^^ 
be  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  atrictly.ab^ainiag  £c=^3^ 
those  articles  of  food  which  by  general  consent  aie  auo^  -^^wsd 
to  exercise  a  hurtful  influence  in  aggravating  the 

In  diahttet  insipidus,  there  ia  conatans  thirst  and 
excessive  flow  of  urine,  which,  however,  is  not  f( 
contain  any  abnormal  constituent     Its  effects  upon 
system  are  often  similar  to  those  of  diabetes 
except  that  they  are  much  less  marked,  the  diasass 
in  general  very  sbw  in  its  progresa.    In  acoie 
health  appears  to  auffer  very  aU^tly.    It  ia  rarely  a 
cause  of  death,  but  from  its  debilitating  effecta  may 
pose  to  serious  and  fatal  complicationa.    Little  ia 
as  to  its  pathology,  but  it  is  generally  anppoaed  to  ^ 
similar  origin  to  diiabetea  melUtQa.    It  ia  beat  treatSM^^  ^ 
tonica  and  generoua  diet    Opinm  and  valerian  have 
found  beneficial  (i.  a 

DIAQORAS,  bom  at  Meloa,  was  a  writer  of  dithjia^ 
poetry.    Religious  in  his  youth,  ha  became  an 
because  a  great  wrong  done  npon  him  ^the  detaib  el  v 
are  unknown)  was  left  unpunished  \^  ttie  goda^  *  In 
quence  of  his  blasphemous  epeechaa,  and 
his  publication   of  the  l^yitaisa^  ha 
to  death  at  Athens,  and  a  prioaaet  npon  his  head. 
his  flight  h»  perished  ^ahipwndL    AiktoplMa^ 
to  hie  atheism  in  tha  C%oHdL_890  M..  tad  to  kk 
natian  in  tha  27iVt2i,  1078.    BkdilaliBolanallj 
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Im  eanld  ntt  bn  Iwni,  •■  U  vtatHy  itated,  a  papQ  of 
>inoaitii>,  H  ha  vu  older  tluQ  thii  philosopher,  of  cer- 
■inljDot  jroanger.  Th»  circnnutuicn  of  hii  death  mtf 
MT«lieMCODrD««d  with  thoMof  Protagoru.  Thtwritjng 
ft  vhkh  ha  diadowd  the  HjriteriGa  bora  the  oama  ^fiwyw 
tr^yn,  oc  imnpyiCnm.  Thau  are  all  the  facta  which 
ira  known  of  hii",  and  noiia  of  hie  actoal  opinion*  art  pre- 

DIAOBAHS.  A  diagram  it  a  Sgore  dmwQ  in  each  a 
■aniMt  that  the  gvometrical  ralationi  between  the  parte  of 
te  Agon  htip  0*  to  uDdentand  relationa  between  other 
llljactB.  A  few  hare  been  aelected  for  deuription  in  thie 
Otade  on  acoooQt  of  their  greatei  geometrical  ■ignjficance. 

I>iipaiDi  ma7  be  claeaad  according  to  the  manner  in 
■bidi  thef  are  intended  to  be  naed,  and  alio  aeeoidjng  to 
Hm  kind   of  analogy   irhich   we   rscogoiie  betWMn   the 

Dioffraau  ef  lUitdraHoH. 
Tbt  diagram*  in  matbamatieal  troatiaei  are  iutandad  to 
balp  th*  leadw  to  follow  the  mathematical  reaaoning. 
n>  cooabnction  of  tba  Bgait  b  deSaad  in  word*  ao  that 
W9^  it  w)  flgnra  were  drawn  the  reader  ooold  draw  one  for 
'''mtnlfi  ^a  diagram  ii  agoodoneif  tiioasfiatiUMwhieh 
lorn  the  anbjact  of  the  propoeition  are  clearly  rapreeented. 
naacGOrBcy  of  the  drawing  ii  therefore  otamallerimport- 
WMtban  iy  diitinctneae. 

Mitrimi  Diagram*. 
n  an  alao  employed  in  ao  entiiely  different  way 
ily,  for  pvipoeei  of  meamrement.  The  [dan*  and 
■nMmua  drawn  by  architect*  and  engineen  are  need  to 
jtMeii  III  ilia  the  valoe  of  oeriaiu  real  magnitadee  by  meainr- 
>BK  oartain  dittancei  on  the  diagram.  For  ench  pnrpoaea 
fa  II  waential  that  tha  drawing  be  a*  acenrate  as  ppMible. 

Wt  thwefore  olua  di*gnuQ*  a*  diagram*  of  illuattatioti, 
^Uch  merely  anggeet  certain  relstioni  to  the  mind  nf  the 
^wtalur,  ai^  diagcama  drawn  to  ecals,  from  whioh  meaeiire- 
'fcwli  are  intNidad  to  be  made. 

Helhod*  in  wUch  diagnm*  are  wed   for  pnrpoM*  of 
int  an  caUed  Oiapbical  method*. 
I*  ol  illiwtfUion,  if  lafGciently  accurate,  may  be 


IB  diagrams  or  echemee,  hovever,  in  which 

^Iw  form  of  Ae  parte  ii  of  no  importance,  provided  their 
vvoBecbiHis  are  properly  eboiro,  Of  thU  kitid  are  the 
dkgran*  «f  dlectricaJ  coanectiuiu,  and  thoee  belonging  to 
*fcat  department  of  geometr;  which  treats  of  the  dograei  of 
^clc*i*,  periphraiy,  linkednoes,  and  knottednea*. 


—pHTtlf  Grop/iU  and  mixtd  Ssfobalu  and  Graphic 

Diagram*  may  alio  be  claesed  either  as  purely  graphical 

'n  which  do  aymbole  arc  employed  eicept  letteri 

Mrks  to  dietingniib  particnlar   pointe   of  tbe 

a,  and  mixed  diogiami,  in  which  certain  magnitudes 

^n  npneented,  not  by  the  magnitndee  of  parta  of  the 

^Hgnua,  but  by  lymbole,  euch  as  numben  written  on  tbe 


Una  in  a  map  tbe  height  of  places  above  tbe  level  of 
Wa  Ha  i«  often  indicated  by  marking  the  number  of  feet 
•hoii  llie  aea  at  tbe  correipoadiug  places  on  the  map. 

n«n  ia  another  method  in  whicb  a  lioo  called  a  contour 
3iM  i*  drawn  tbrongh  all  the  places  io  tbe  map  whoie 
%*igfat  above  the  aea  is  a  certain  ntunber  cf  feet,  and  the 
^■Ur  of  feet  is  written  at  tome  point  or  pobU  of  tbii 


By  tha  nae  of  a  ii 


a  Ol  Mutour  liaei.  the  heiKht  of  i 


of  a  small  number  of  written  qmbola.  Still  tliij  method 
i*  not  a  purely  gnpbieal  methoid,  but  a  partly  evmbolical 
method  of  axprnaiing  the  third  dimenaion  of  oiyect*  on  a 
diagram  in  two  dimeniona. 

Diagiawu  in  Pair*. 

In  Older  to  eipre**  oomplately  by  a  pnrely  gr^ihical 
method  the  relation*  of  mignitodei  involviDg  mora  than 
two  Tatiablea,  we  must  me  mots  tbui  one  dianam.  Thu 
in  tba  arte  of  conetmctian  we  n*a  plana  and  efevatioii*  and 
sectioua  through  different  plonea,  to  specify  the  form  ol 
objecte  having  three  dimentu)ns. 

In  such  syitems  of  diagram*  we  have  to  indicate  that  a 
point  in  one  diagram  comsponds  to  a  point  in  another 
diagram  This  i*  generally  done  by  marking  the  eon*- 
■pi^iDg  points  in  the  diffannt  diagram*  wiSi  tbe  lama 
letter.  If  the  diogrums  are  drawn  on  the  same  piece 
of  paper  we  may  indicate  correipondiag  points  by  drawing 
a  lina  from  one  to  the  other,  taking  care  that  this,  line  (S 
oorreipondence  is  so  drawn  that  it  cannot  be  mistaken  foe 
a  real  lina  io  either  diaeram. 

In  the  atereoscope  the  two  diagrams,  by  the  combined 
nse  of  which  the  form  of  bodiee  in  three  dimensioos  is 
rtcognixed,  are  projections  of  tbe  bodies  taken  from  two 
points  BO  near  esob  other  that,  by  viewing  tbe  two  diagrams 
eimnltaneocaly,  one  with  each  eye,  we  identify  the  corre- 
aponding  points  intuitively. 

The  method  in  which  we  aimultaneonaly  conlempluta 
two  figiuw,  and  iwognise  a  corTespoodenee  between  certain 


known  in  ecienc&  Thns  in  pore  geometry  tbe  theorie* 
of  aimilar,  reciprocal,  and  inversB  figonM  have  led  to  many 
exteiksions  of  the  ecienoe.  It  is  aometiffles  apoken  of  ar 
the  method  or  prbdple  of  DnaJity. 

DiAOum  nt  EnrxKATica. 

The  etody  of  tba  motion  of  a  material  system  is  mnch 
assisted  by  tha  use  of  a  series  of  diagrams  representing  tha 
eonflgnratiini,  displacement,  and  acceleration  of  tha  parta  of 
thejiyitem 

Diagnm  tf  Ceitfyitiviimi. 

In  considering  a  materia]  syitam  it  is  often  coDvenient 
to  suppose  that  #e  hare  a  recctd  of  its  pnition  at  any 
given  instant  in  tbe  form  of  a  diagram  of  configaration. 

The  poeition  of  any  particle  ofthe  system  is  defined  bj 
drawing  a  etrtight  line  or  vector  from  tbe  origin,  or  point 
el  reference,  to  the  given  particle^  The  position  of  tha 
particle  with  reepect  to  the  origin  is  determined  by  tha 
magnitude  and  direction  of  this  vector. 

If  in  the  diagram  we  dmw  from  the  origin  (which  need 
not  be  tbe  same  point  of  space  as  the  origio  for  the  material 
system)  s  reCtor  equal  and  parallel  to  the  vector  which  de- 
termines the  position  of  the  particle,  the  end  of  tbi*  vectw 
irill  indicate  the  position  of  the  particle  in  the  diagram  of 
coaEguration. 

If  this  is  done  for  all  the  partielea,  we  shall  have  a 
system  of  poinLi  in  the  diagram  of  configntation,  each  of 
wbicb  corresponds  to  a  particle  of  tbe  material  system,  and 
the  relative  positions  of  any  pair  of  these  point*  will  be  the 
name  as  the  relative  poaitions  of  the  material  partide* 
which  correepoDd  to  them. 

We  have  hitherto  ipokaB  of  two  origiDS  or  points  frwn 
which  tbe  vectoia  are  supposed  to  be  drawn — one  for  tha 
material  system,  the  other  for  the  diagram.  These  pcint^ 
however,  and  the  vector*  drawn  from  them,  may  now  ba 
omitted,  to  that  we  have  on  tbe  one  hsud  the  material 
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qritem  and  on  the  othor  a  set  o£  points,  each  point  wire 
tponding  to  a  particle  of  the  system,  and  the  whole  repre- 
•enting  the  eonfignration  of  the  system  at  a  given  instant 
This  is  called  a  diagram  of  configuration. 

Diagram  of  Displacemeni, 

Let  ns  next  consider  two  diagrams  of  configuration  of 
the  same  system,  corresponding  to  two  different  instants. 

We  call  the  first  the  initial  configuration  and  the  second 
the  final  configuration,  and  the  passage  from  the  one  con- 
figuration to  the  other  we  call  the  displacement  of  the 
system.  We  do  not  at  present  consider  the  length  of  time 
during  which  tho  displacement  was  effected,  nor  the  inter- 
mediate stages  through  which  it  passed,  but  only  the  ^nal 
iQtfult — a  change  of  configuration.  To  study  this  change 
we  construct  a  diagram  of  displacement 

Let  A,  B,  0  be  tho  points  in  the  initial  diagram  of  con- 
figuration, and  A',  B',  O  be  the  corresponding  points  in 
the  final  diagram  of  configuration. 

From  0,  the  origin  of  the  diagram  of  displacement,  draw 
a  Tector  oa  equal  and  parallel  to  AA',  cb  equal  and  parallel 
to  BF,  oe  to  CC,  and  so  on. 

The  points,  a,  h,  c,  ira,  will  be  .such  that  the  vector  ah 
indicates  the  displacement  of  h  relative  to  a,  and  so  on. 
The  diagram  C3ntaining  the  points  a,  h,  c,  dsc,  is  therefore 
called  the  diagram  of  displacement 

Li  constructing  the  diagram  of  displacement  we  have 
hitherto  assumed  that  we  know  the  absolute  displacements 
of  the  points  of  the  systeoL  For  we  are  required  to  draw 
a  line  equal  and  parallel  to  AjA^  which  we  cannot  do 
unless  we  know  the  absolute  final  position  of  A,  with 
respect  to  its  initial  position.  In  this  diagram  pf  displace- 
ment there  is  therefore,  besides  the  points  a,  6,  c,  &c.,  «n 
erigin,  o,  which  represents  a  point  absolutely  fixed  in  space. 
This  is  necessary  because  the  two  configurations  do  not 
exist  at  the*  same  time ;  and  therefore  to  express  their 
relative  position  we  require  to  know  a  point  which  remains 
the  same  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  time. 

But  we  may  construct  the  diagram  in  another  way  which 
does  not  assume  a  knowledge  of  absolute  displacement  or 
of  a  point  fixed  in  space. 

Attuming  any  point  and  calling  it  a,  draw  ai  parallel 
and  equal  to  B^  A^  in  the  initial  configuration,  and  from  k 
draw  kh  jMiraUel  and  equal  to  AjB,  in  the  final  coiifigura- 
tion.  It  is  easy  to  sea  that  the  position  of  the  point  b 
relative  to  a  will  be  the  same  by  this  construction  as  by 
the  former  construction,  only  we  must  observe  that  in  this 
second  construction  we  use  only  vectors  such  as  A^B., 
AfB.,  which  represent  the  relative  position  of  points  botn 
of  woich  exist  simultaneously,  instead  of  vectors  such  as 
AjAy  ^1^2*  ^^^^^  express  the  position  of  a  point  at  one 
instant  remtive  to  its  position  at  a  former  instant,  and 
which  therefore  cannot  be  determined  hy  observation, 
because  the  two  ends  of  the  vector  do  not  exist  simul- 
taneously 

It  appears  therefore  that  the  diagram  of  displacements, 
when  drawn  by  the  first  construction  includes  an  origin  o, 
which  indicates  that  we  have  assumed  a  knowledge  of 
absolute  dbplaccmcnts.  But  no  t-uch  point  occurs  in  the 
Bocond  construction,  because  we  u^o  such  vectors  only  as 
we  can  actually  observe.  Ucnce  the  diagram  of  di!:i*lace- 
raenta  wilhoul  an  origin,  represents  neither  more  nor  loss  ' 
than  all  we  can  ever  know  about  tho  di;»placemuut  of  tho 
material  system. 

Diagram  of  Velocity, 

If  the  relative  velocities  of  the  points  of  the  system  are 
oonstaiit,  then  tho  diagnim  of  displacement  corrobponding 
to  an  interval  of  a  unit  of  time  between  the  initial  and  the  ; 
final  configuration  is  called  a  diagram  of  n*lative  veliKrity. 

IT  the  relative  vcliN-iUi's  are  nut  corutunt,  wo  supiKwc 


another  system  in  which  the  ▼elocitiea  are  eqcal  to 
velocities  of  the  given  system  at  the  giTan  inatant  aui 
tinue  constant  for  a  unit  of  time.    The  diagram  of 
placements  for    this  imaginary  mtem  ia  the  requ: 
diagram  of  relative  velooitiea  of  the  actual  ayitem  at 
given  instant 

It  is  easy  to  aee  that  the  diagram  anu  the  vdocir 
any  one  point  relative  to  any  other,  but  cannot  give 
absolute  velocity  of  any  of  them. 

Diagram  qf  Accdcralion, 

Bj  the  same  process  by  which  we  fbrmed  the  — ^^^^-^^ 
of  displacements  from  the  two  diagrams  of  initial  and     fi^i^ 
configuration,  we  may  form  a  diagram  of  changes  of     t^U, 
tive  velocity  from  the  two  diagrams  of  initial  and     ilo^ 
velocities.     This  diagram  may  be  called  that  cf     totil 
accelerations  in  a  finite  interval  of  time. 

By  the  same  process  by  which  we  deduced  the  din^praa 
of  velocities  from  that  of  displacements  we  may  dedace  tL§ 
diagram  of  rates  of  acceleration  from  that  of  total  accelcn> 
tion. 

We  have  mentioned  this  system  of  diagrama  in  elemea  txuy 
kinematics  because  they  are  found  to  be  of  use  mped^lj 
when  we  have  to  deal  with  material  systems  cnntainisig  a 
great  number  of  pans,  as  in  the  kinetie  theory  of  gmf^n 
The  diagram  of  configuration  then  appears  as  a  rtpt^MM  ci 
space  awarming  with  points  representing  moleculei^  f^nd 
the  only  way  in  which  we  can  investigate  it  is  by  cooift^^* 
ing  the  number  of  such  points  in  unit  of  volume  in  diif»^'°^ 
parts  of  that  region,  and  calling  this  the  dentiig  of  the  ^^ 

In  like  manner  the  diagram  of  velocities  appesn  ^^J| 
region  containing  points  equal  in  number  but  distribs'^^^ 
m  a  different  maimer,  and  the  number  of  points  in  ^^J. 
given  portion  of  the  region  expressea  the  number  9^ 
molecules  whose  velocities  lie  within  given  limits.  ^* 
may  speak  of  this  as  the  velocity-denaity. 

Path  and  UodograpK 

When  the  number  of  bodies  in  the  system  u  not  so 
we  may  construct  diagrams  each  of  which  represents 
property  of  the  whole  course  of  the  motion. 

Thus  if  we  are  considering  the  motion  of  one  part? 
relative  to  another,  the  point  on  the  din^^ram  of  config^^i^ 
tion  which  corresponds  to  the  moving  particle  will  t 
out  a  continuous  line  called  the  path  of  the  particlsL 

On  the  diagram  of  velocity  the  point  correspondii 
the  moving  particle  will  trace  another  continuoos 
caUed  the  hodograph  of  the  particle. 

The  hodograph  was  invented  and  used  with  great 
by  Sir  W.  B.  Hamilton  as  a  method  of  stodying  the 
of  bodies. 
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Graphical  methods  are  peculiarly  applicable  to 
questions,  because  the  state  of  the  system  is  constan' 
that  we  do  not  need  to  construct  a  series)  of 
corresponding  to  the  successive  statea  of  the  system. 

The  most  useful  of  these  applications  reUtea  to 
equilibrium  of  plane  framed  structures.     Two 
used,  one  called  the  diagram  of  the  frame  and  the 
called  the  diagram  of  stress. 

The  structure  itself  consists  of  a  number  cf 
pieces  or  links  jointed  together  at  their  eztremitieiL 
practice  these  joints  have  friction,  or  may  be  made 
purely  stitf,  so  that  tho  force  acting  at  the  eztremity'   f 
piece  may  not  pass  exactly  through  the  axis  of  the  j 
but  as  it  is  unsafe  to  make  the  stability  of  tha 
depend  in   any  degree  upon  the  atiffhess  of  joints 
assume  in  our  calculations  that  all  the  joints  are  perfe 
smiM>th,  and  therefore  that  the  force  acting^oo  tils  eP^ 
any  link  passes  througli  the  ana  nf  the  Joint. 
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Thb  0X08  df  the  joinU  of  the  atnichire  are  represented 
b/  points  in  the  diagram  of  the  frame. 

The  link  which  connects  two  joints  in  the  actual  strnc- 
feore  may  be  of  any  shape,  but  iu  the  diagram  of  the  frame 
b  is  represented  by  a  straight  line  joining  the  points  repre- 
■sating  the  two  joints. 

If  no  force  acts  on  the  link  except  the  two  forces  acting 
throogh  the  centres  of  the  joints,  these  two  forces  mnst  be 
•qnal  and  opposite,  and  their  direction  must  coincide  with 
the  straight  line  joining  the  centres  of  the  joints. 

If  the  force  acting  on  either  extremity  o!  the  link  is 
directed  towards  the  other  extremity,  the  stress  on  the  link 
is  called  pressure  and  the  link  is  called  a  strut  If  it  is 
directed  away  from  the  other  extremity,  the  stress  on  the 
link  is  called  tension  and  the  link  is  called  a  tie. 

In  this  ease,  tfierefore,  the  only  stress  acting  in  a  link  is 
s  pressure  or  a  tension  in  the  direction  of  the  straight  line 
which  represents  it  in  the  diagram  of  the  frame,  and  all 
that  we  haye  to  do  is  to  find  the  magnitude  of  this  stress. 
In  the  actual  structure,  gravity  acts  on  every  part  of  the 
link,  but  in  the  diagram  we  substitute  for  the  actual  weight 
of  the  different  parts  of  the  link,  two  weights  which  have 
the  same  resultant  acting  at  the  extremities  of  the  link. 

We  may  now  treat  the  diagram  of  the  frame  as  composed 
of  links  without  weight,  but  loaded  at  each  joint  with  a 
weight  made  up  of  portions  of  the  weights  of  all  the  links 
whkh  meet  in  that  joint 

If  any  link  has  more  than  two  joints  we  may  substitute 
for  it  in  the  diagram  an  imaginary  stiff  frame,  consisting 
of  links,  each  of  which  has  only  two  joints. 

The  diagram  of  the  frame  is  now  reduced  to  a  system  of 
points,  certain  pairs  of  which  are  joined  by  straight  lines, 
and  each  point  is  in  general  acted  on  by  a  weight  or  other 
force  acting  between  it  and  some  point  external  to  the 
BjBtem. 

To  complete  the  diagram  we  may  represent  these  externa] 
forces  as  links,  that  is  to  say,  straight  lines  joining  the 
points  of  the  frame  to  points  external  to  the  frame.  Thus 
each  weight  may  be  represented  by  a  link  joining  the  point 
of  4>plication  of  the  weight  with  the  centre  of  the  eartL 

But  we  can  always  construct  an  iraaginaiy  frame  having 
its  joints  in  the  lines  of  action  of  these  external  forces,  and 
this  frame,  together  with  the  real  frame  and  the  Imks 
representing  external  forces,  which  join  points  in  the  one 
fisme  to  points  in  the  other  frame,  make  up  together  a 
eomplete  self-strained  system  in  equilibrium,  consisting  of 
points  connected  by  links  acting  by  pressure  or  tension. 
We  may  in  this  way  reduce  any  real  structure  to  the  case 
sf  a  system  of  points  with  attractive  or  repulsive  forces 
seting  between  certain  pairs  of  these  points,  and  keeping 
them  in  equilibrium. 

The  direction  of  each  of  these  forces  is  sufficiently 
iadicated  by  that  of  the  line  joining  the  points,  so  that  we 
have  only  to  determine  its  magnitude. 

We  might  do  this  by  calculation,  and  then  write  down 
sn  each  link  the  pressure  or  the  tension  which  acts  in  it 

We  should  in  this  way  obtain  a  mixed  diagram  in  which 
Ihs  stresses  are  represented  graphically  as  regards  direction 
end  position,  but  sjrmbolically  as  regards  magnitude. 

Bat  we  know  that  a  force  may  be  represented  in  a  purely 
ffn^>hical  manner  by  a  straight  line  in  the  direction  of  the 
lorce  containing  as  many  units  of  length  as  there  are  units 
of  force  in  the  force.  The  end  of  this  line  is  marked  with 
sa  arrow  head  to  show  in  which  direction  the  force  acts. 

According  to  this  method  each  force  is  drawn  in  its 
Pioper  position  in  the  diagram  of  configuration  of  the 
nime.  Such  a  diagram  might  be  useful  as  a  record  of  the 
»nlt  of  calculation  of  the  magnitude  of  the  forces,  but  it 
tonld  be  of  no  use  in  enabling  us  to  test  tho  correctness 
Sf  the  calcuktion. 


Bnt  we  have  a  graphical  method  of  testing  tha 
equilibrium  of  any  set  of  forces  seting  at  a  point  Wo 
draw  in  series  a  set  of  lines  parallel  and  proportional  to 
these  forces.  If  these  lines  form  a  closed  polygon  the 
forces  aro  in  equilibrium.  We  might  in  this^ay  form  a 
series  of  polygons  of  forces,  one  for  each  joint  of  the 
frame.  But  in  so  doing  we  give  up  the  principle  of  draw- 
ing the  line  representing  a  force  from  tho  point  pf  applica- 
tion of  the  force,  for  all  the  sides  of  the  polygon  cannot 
pass  through  the  same  point,  as  the  forces  do. 

We  also  represent  every  stress  twice  over,  for  it  appears 
as  a  side  of  both  the  polygons  corresponding  to  the  two 
joints  between  which  it  acts. 

But  if  we  can  arrange  the  polygons  in  such  a  way  that 
the  sides  of  any  two  polygons  which  represent  the  same 
stress  coincide  with  each  other,  we  may  form  a  diagram  in 
which  every  stress  is  represented  indirection  and  magnitude^ 
though  not  in  position,  by  a  single  line  which  is  Uie  com- 
mon boundary  of  the  two  polygons  which  represent  the  joints 
at  the  extremities  of  the  corresponding  piece  of  the  frame. 

We  have  thus  obtained  a  pure  diagram  of  stress  in 
which  no  attempt  is  made  to  represent  the  configuration  of 
the  material  system,  and  in  which  every  force  is  not  only 
represented  in  direction  and  magnitude  by  a  straight  line, 
but  the  equilibrium  of  tho  forces  at  any  joint  is  manifest 
by  inspection,  for  we  have  only  to  examine  whether  the 
corresponding  polygon  is  closed  or  not 

The  relations  between  the  diagram  of  the  frame  and  the 
diagram  of  stress  are  as  follows : — 

To  every  link  in  the  frame  corresponds  a  straight  line  in 
the  diagram  of  stress  which  represents  in  magnituda  and 
direction  the  stress  acting  in  that  link. 

To  every  joint  of  the  frame  corresponds  a  closed  polygon 
in  the  diagram,  and  the  forces  acting  at  that  joint  are 
represented  by  ^e  sides  of  the  polygon  taken  in  a  certain 
cyclical  order.  The  cyclical  order  of  the  sides  of  the  two 
a4iaoent  polygons  is  such  that  their  common  side  is  traced 
in  opposite  directions  in  going  round  the  two  polygons. 

The  direction  in  which  any  side  of  a  polygon  is  traced  is 
the  direction  of  the  force  acting  on  that  joint  of  the  frame 
which  corresponds  to  the  polygon,  and  due  to  that  link  of 
the  frame  which  corresponds  to  the  side. 

This  determines  whether  the  stress  of  the  link  is  a 
pressure  or  a  tension. 

If  we  know  whether  the  stress  of  any  one  link  is  a 
pressure  or  a  tension,  this  determines  the  cydical  order  of 
the  sides  of  the  two  polygons  corresponding  to  the  ends  of 
the  links,  and  therefore  the  cyclical  order  of  all  the  poly- 
gons, and  the  nature  of  the  stress  in  every  link  of  the 
frame. 

Definition  cf  JUciprocal  Dia^anu, 

When  to  every  point  of  concourse  of  the  lines  in  the  dia- 
gram of  stress  corresponds  a  closed  polygon  in  the  skeleton 
of  the  frame,  the  two  diagrams  are  said  to  be  reciprocal 

The  first  extensions  of  the  method  of  diagrams  of  forces 
to  other  cases  than  that  of  the  funicular  polygon  were  given 
by  Bankine  in  his  Applied  Mechanics  (1857).  The  method 
was  independently  applied  to  a  large  number  of  cases  by 
Mr  W.  P.  Taylor,  a  practical  draughtsman  in  the  office  of 
the  well-known  contractoi  Mr  J.  R  Cochrane,  and  by 
Professor  Clerk  Maxwell  in  his  lectures  in  King's  College, 
London.  In  the  FhU,  Mag.  for  1864  the  latter  pointed 
out  the  reciprocal  properties  of  the  two  diagrams,  and  in 
a  paper  on  "  Eeciprocal  Figures,  Frames,  and  Diagrams  of 
Forces,"  Trant,  R  S.  Edinburgh,  vol  xxvl  (1870),  he 
showed  the  relation  of  the  method  to  Airy's  function  oi 
stress  and  to  other  mathematical  methods. 

Professor  Fleeming  Jenkin  has  given  a  number  of  a^K 
cations  of  the  method  to  practice  (Trant,  R  S,  £dm^  m 
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CnmQnfi(Lefiffurf  reeiproehe  ndla  ttaitfa  ffraflea,  Milan, 
1872)  has  deduced  tbe  construction  of  reciprocal  figures 
from  the  theory  of  the  two  components  of  a  wrench  as 
dcrrlopcd  by  Mobinn. 

Culinann,  in  his  Grayhischf  Sfattk,  makes  great  nse  of 
diagrams  of  forces,  some  of  which,  howevor,  are  not 
reciprocal. 

M.  ManriceLoTy  in  his  Stat ipie  Graphiqve  (Pmi,  1874) 
lias  treated  the  whole  subject  in  an  elementary  but  copious 
manner 

Mr  R.  IT.  Bow,  C.E.,  F.R.S.E.,  in  his  work  on  The 
Eron  miica  of  Corutrurtion  in  relation  to  Framed  Structure*, 
1873,  has  materially  simplified  the  process  of  drawing  a 
diagram  of  stress  reciprocal  to  a  given  frame  acted  on  by 
a  svattm  of  equilibrating  external  forces. 

instead  of  lettering  the  joints  of  the  frame,  as  is  usually 
done,  or  the  links  of  the  frame,  as  was  the  writer's  custom, 
he  I'hces  a  Icttec  in  each  of  the  polygonal  areas  inclosed 
by  the  links  of  the  frame,  and  also  in  each  of  the  divisions 
cf  surr«.>unding  space  as  separated  by  the  lines  of  action  of 
the  rxternul  forces.^ 

When  one  link  of  tbe  frame  erosscs  another,  ihe  point 
of  apparent  intersection  of  the  links  is  treated  as  if  it  were 
A  reiil  joint,  and  the  stresses  of  each  of  the  intersecting  links 
are  reprenented  twice  in  the  diagram  of  stress,  as  the 
opposite  aides  of  the  parallelogram  which  corresponds  to 
tbe  point  of  intersection. 


Fi&  1.— DUs<wa  of  CoRfl^cntioB. 
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The  linkwork  may  be  fixed  at  O.  If  any  Spm  it  trae«d 
by  P,  Q  will  trace  the  inverse  figure^  bnt  tumad  vouid  O 
through  the  constant  angle  POQ. 

In  the  diagram  forces  Pp,  Qq  are  balanced  by  iha  forat 
Oo  at  the  fixed  point  The  forces  I^  and  Qq  ara 
necessarily  inversely  as  OP  and  OQ,  and  make  eqnal  anglet 
with  those  lines. 

Every  closed  area  formed  by  tbe  liakt  or  the  ertemal 
forces  in  the  diagram  of  configuration  ia  marked  by  a 
letter  which  corresponds  to  a  point  of  cOnconne  of  lioca 
in  the  diagram  of  stress. 

The  stress  in  the  link  which  is  the  common  bonndarj 
of  two  areas  is  represented  in  the  diagram  of  stress  by  thia 
line  joining  the  points  corresponding  to  those  areas. 

AVhcn  a  link  is  divided  into  two  or  more  parts  by  lioea 
crossing  it,  the  stress  in  each  part  is  represented  by  a 
different  line  for  each  part,  but  as  the  stress  ia  the  sama 
throughout  the  link  these  lines  are  all  eqoal  and  parallel 
Thus  in  the  figure  the  stress  in  II V  is  represented  by  the 
four  equal  and  parallel  lines  HI,  TO,  DE,  and  AB. 

If  two  areas  have  no  part  of  their  boundary  in  commoa 
tho  letters  corresponding  to  them  in  the  diagram  of  stre« 
are  not  joined  by  a  straight  Una  If,  however,  a  atraighl 
line  were  drawn  between  them,  it  would  represent  in  direo* 
tion  and  magnitude  the  resultant  of  all  the  atresaea  in  thm 
links  which  are  cut  by  any  line,  straight  or  curved,  Joiniiif 
the  two  areas. 

For  in.^tanco  the  areas  F  and  C  in  fig.  1  have  no  eommos 
boundary,  and  the  points  F  and  C  in  iig.  2  are  not  joined 
by  a  straight  line.  But  every  path  from  the  area  F  to  thm 
area  C  in  fig.  1  passes  through  a  series  of  other  areas,  and 
each  passage  from  one  area  into  a  contignooa  ana  co^ 
responds  to  a  line  drawn  in  the  diagram  of  atrcsa.  Hsnc« 
the  whole  pr.th  from  F  to  C  in  fig.  1  corresponds  to  ft  patk 
formed  of  lines  in  fig.  2  and  extending  from  F  to  C,  md 
the  resultant  of  all  the  stresses  in  the  links  ent  bj  tba  patk 
is  represented  by  FC  in  fig.  2. 

AutomaHc  Deseriptum  fif  Diofframa, 

There  are  many  other  kinds  of  diagrams  in  whidi  tlMt«« 
co-ordinates  of  a  point  in  a  plane  are  employed  to  indkitft 
tbe  simultaneous  values  of  two  related  quantities 

If  a  sheet  cf  paper  is  made  to  move,  aay  horicoiitany,  wilk 
a  constant  known  velocity,  while  a  tracing  point  ia  inada  to 
move  in  a  vertical  straight  line,  the  height  vaiyiag  aa  tba 
value  of  any  given  physical  quantity,  tbe  point  wUl  tnat 
out  a  curve  on  the  paper  from  which  the  valoe  of  tbal 
quantity  at  any  given  timd  may  be  determined. 

This  principle  is  applied  to  the  automatic  registfmtioa  cf 
phen</iiii-na  uf  ull  kinds,  from  those  of  meteorology  and 
cirr-'Mt.:!  magnetism  to  the  velocity  of  cannoQ-akolv  tha 
\ilr..tions  of  huuuding  bodies,  tho  mottona  of  i 
vi:]:.rit;iry  and  involuntar}',  and  the  curre&ti  im 
t»rK^r»l>hs. 

InJic'tt'/r  Di'^^am. 


In  Wntt'^  indicator  for  bti'im  engines  tbe  papsr 


r. 


'b 


;r.- 


with  a  C' 


tr.i.    1 


r.staiit  vilocity,  Imt  its  dispiaccnsat  is 

;  i.il  t  ^  thit  of  tae  piston  of  the  engine,  whiJa  thai 

tf:  :.. '  i<i  Mit  is  iir>;ii'rtiitnal  to  the  pmrora  of  tto 

II. ii  .'* 

Ill   tl 
■     .f    l!:- 


ti.f  o.>  i-rui'.i'itos  of  a  point  of  ths  cnrvs 
i)i:.'r.i;ii    ri-j-rc^ni  the  volnma  and  iJm 
>-..i'M   ii'  the  cylinder.    Ths  indinle^ 
V    n;? !    .'  ti  rernrd  of  the  pressniv  of  lk% 

A.  ft  '  ftA.<A  fci^^ 


■  ii  t:. '  stn-Ue  of  tho  engina,  bal  i^^ 
:.'   liv  the  htpam  in  each  stroka  1/ ^^ 

y  »!  '  .iirvf  irw  cl  on  the  diagllM.  ^^ 

.'r..:n  ^i.i  inventM  \iy  JtBMi  Wi4  || 

■.<:itiN  :  th^  wttik  done  VtyukUfiBft    )l%^ 
nMt-nidni:*  u.-^L-d  l<y  Ciairynm  to   ^\^\ilMyi  ^  ^k|QK|? 


•1: 

U.f   I. 
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iiQtt^  tad  tUa  use  of  it  was  greatly  doYeloped  by  Rankine 
V  Ilk  work  on  the  ateam  engine. 

T!h»  use  of  diagrama  in  thermodynamica  haa  been  Tery 
Dplete^  aioatiated  by  YtoL  J.  Willaid  Gibba  {C^fmeo- 


tieui  Aead,  Sei^. Yoh  fiL),  but  though  hia  meAoda  throw 
much  light  on  the  general  theory  of  diagrams  as  a  methoj 
of  study,  they  belong  rather  to  thennodyoamioa  than  to 
the  present  subject  (j.  a  n.) 


DIALLING 


k 


DIALLING,  aomefeimea  ealled  gnomonics,  is  a  branch 

applied  matheinatiffl  which  treata  of  the  construction  of 

r&ais,  that  is,  of  those  instruments,  either  fixed  or 

le,  which  determine  the  divisions  of  the  day  by  the 

oUon  of  the  shadow  of  aome  object  on  which  the  sun's 

fs&lL 

It  must  haTe  been  one  of  the  earliest  applications  of  a 
of  the  apparent  motion  of  the  sun  ;  thoush  for 
long  time  man  would  probably  be  satisfied  with  the 
^^nuott  into  morning  and  afternoon  as  marked  by  sun-rise, 
^•aet,  and  the  greiUest  elevation. 
History. — The  eariiest  mention  ,of  a  SUn-dial  is  found 
Iniah  zzxviiL  8  :  **  Behold,  I  will  bring  again  the 
of  the  degreea  which  U  gone  down  in  the  mnnrdial 
Abas  ten  degreea  backward."  The  date  of  tlua  would 
about  TOO  yeara  before  the  Chiistian  era,  but  we  know 
of  the  character  or  construction  of  the  instrument. 
The  earliest  of  all  sun-dials  of  which  we  have  any  certain' 
waa  the  hemic3rcle,  or  henusphere,  of  the  Chal- 
aatronomer  Berosus,  who  probably  lived  about  340 
It  consisted  of  a  hoUow  hemisphere  placed  with  its 
perfectly  horixontal,  and  having  a  bead,  or  dobule, 
in  any  way  at  the  centre.  So  long  as  the  sun 
above  the  horizon  the  shadow  of  this  bead  would 
on  the  inside  of  the  hemirohere,  and  the  path  of  the 
dazing  the  day  would  be  approximately  a  circular 
Tlua  aro^  divided  Into  twelve  equal  parts,  deter- 
twelve  equal  intervale  of  time  for  that  day.  Now, 
ppoeing  thia  were  done  at  the  time  of  the  aolatioea  and 
[oinozea,  and  on  as  many  intermediate  dava  as  might  be 
anffident,  and  then  curve  linea  dbrawn  tluough 
eosreaponding  pointa  of  division  of  the  different  area, 
ihadow  of  the  bead  fedling  on  one  of  theae  curve  linea 
mark  a  division  of  time  for  that  day,  and  thua  we 
have  a  sundial  which  would  divide  each  period  of 
^^i|^  into  twd^  equal  parts. 
^^  Theae  equ^  parte  were  called  Umporarp  houn;  and, 
^^  » the  duration  of  dayli^t  variee  from  day  to  day,  the 
ipocary  honra  of  one  day  would  differ  from  those  of 
;  but  this  inequality  would  probably  be  disregarded 
that  time,  and  eapecially  in  conntriee  where  the  variation 
the  longest  summer  day  and  the  shortest  winter 
it  much  less  than  in  our  climates. « 
The  dial  of  Beroens  remained  in  use  for  oenturiesi  The 
as  appears  from  the  work  of  Aibategnius,  still 
the  same  construction  about  the  year.  900  a.d. 
oar  of  theee  diala  have  in  modem  times  beep  found  in 
iy.  One,  diMOvered  at  Tivoli  in  1746,  \b  supposed  to 
Ts  belonged  to  CSoero,  who^  in  one^  of  his  letters,  says 
be  had  sent  a  dial  of  this  kind  to  his  villa  near 
Hie  aeoond  and  third  were  found  in  1751 — 
at  Oistd-Nuovo,  and  the  other  at  Kignano;  and  a 
iras  found  in  1762  at  Pompeii  G.  H.  Martini,  the 
of  a  dissertation  hi  German  on  the  dials  of  the 
\,  says  Uiat  tiib  dial  was  made  for  the  latitude  of 
^^wnphii ;  it  may  therefore  be  the  work  of  Egyptians,  per- 
^^«M  coostracted-tn  the  school  of  Alexandria. 

It  is  eurioas  that  no  sun<dial  haa  been  found  among  the 

^^iili(|iiilit'a  of  E^ypt,  and  their  sculptures  give  no  indication 

'^  say  having  existed.    It  hss,  however,  been  supposed 

^ttit  the  numerous  obelisks  found  everywhere  were  erected 

ia  hoBcmr  of  this  sail  and  employed  as  gnomons. 


Herodotus  haa  reoftrded  that  the  Greeka  derived  bon 
the  Babylonians  the  use  of  the  gnomon,  but  the  great  pro- 
gress" made  by  the  Greeks  in  geometry  enabled  them  in 
later  times  to  construct  dials  of  great  complexity,  some  of 
which  remain  to  us,  and  are  proofs,  not  only  of  extensive 
knowledge,  but  also  of  great  ingenuity. 

Ptolemy's  Sytdaxia  treats  of  the  constmction  of  dials  by 
means  of  his  analemtna,  an  instrument  which  bolved  a 
variety  of  astronomical  problems.  The  constructions  given 
by  him  were  sufficient  for  regular  dials,  that  is,  horizontal 
dials,  or  vertical  dials  facing  east,  west,  north,  or  south, 
and  these  are  the  only  onea  he  treats  of.  It  is  certain, 
however,  that  the  ancients  were  able  to  construct  declining 
dials,  as  is  shown  by  that  most  interesting  monument  of 
ancient  gnomonics — the  Tower  of  the  Winds — which  is 
still  in  existence  at  Athens.  This  is  a  regular  octagon,  ou 
the  faces  of  which  the  eight  principal  winds  are  represented, 
and  over  them  eight  different  dials — ^four  facing  the 
cardinal  points  and  tiie  other  four  facing  the  intermediate 
directions.  The  date  of  The  dials  is  long  subsequent  to 
that  of  the  tower ;  for  Vitruvius,  who  describes  the  tower 
in  the  sixth  chapter  of  his  first  book,  says  nothing  about 
the  dials,  and  as  he  has  described  all  the  dials  known 
in  his  time,  we  must  believe  that  the  dials  of  the  tower  did 
not  then  exist  The  tower  and  its  diab  are  described  by 
Stuart  in  his  AtU^[uitie»  t^Athetu,  The  hours  are  atill  the 
temporary  hours,  or,  as  the  Greeks  called  them,  keetemoria, 

Ab  already  stated,  the  learning  and  ingenuity  of  the 
Greeks  enabled  them  to  constmct  dials  of  various  forms-^ 
among  others,  dials  of  suspension  intended  for  travellers ; 
but  these  are  only  spoken  of  and  not  explained;  they  may 
have  been  like  our  ring-diala. 

The  Romans  were  neither  geometers  nor  astronomers^ 
and  the  science  of  gnomonics  did  not  flourish  among 
them.  The  first  sun-dial  erected  at  Rome  was  in  the 
year  290  B.d.,  and  this  Papirius  Cursor  had  taken  from 
the  Samnites.  A  dial  which  Valerius  Messala  had  brou^t 
from  Catania,  theilatitude  of  which  is  five  degrees  lees  than 
that  of  Rome,  waa  placed  in  the  forum  in  the  year  261  B.a 
The  first  dial  actually  constructed  at  Rome  was  in  the  year 
164  B.a,  by  order  of  Q.  Mareius  Philippus,  but,  as  no  other 
Roman  haa  written  on  gnomonics,  this  was  perhaps  the 
woTJL  of  a  foreign  artist  If,  too,  we  remember  that  the 
dial  found  at  Pompeii  was  inade  for  the  latitude  of  Ittem- 
phis,  and  consequently  less  adapted  to  its  position  than 
that  of  Catania  to  Rome,  we  may  infer  that  mathematical 
knowledge  was  not  cultivated  in  Italy. 

The  Arabians  were  much  more  so^cessfaL  They 
attached  great  importance  to  gnomonics,  the  principles  of 
which  they  had  learned  from  the  Greeks,  but  they  greatly 
simplified  and  diversified  the  Greek  constructions.  One  ot 
their  writers,  Abul-Hassan,  who  lived  about  the  beginning 
of  the  13th  century,  taught  them  how  to  trace  dials 
on  cylindrical,  conical,  and  other  surfaces.  He  even  intro- 
duce equal  OT  equinoctial  houn,  but  the  idea  was  not  sup* 
ported,  and  the  temporary  hours  alone  continued  in  use. 

Where  or  when  the  great  and  important  step  already 
conceived  by  Abul-Hassan,  and  perhaps  by  others,  of 
reckoning  by  equal  hours  was  generally  adopted  cannot 
now  be  determined.  The  .history  of  gnomonics  from  Uio 
I3th  to  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century  is  almost  a 
blank,  and  during  that  time  the  chacge  took  place.    VTe 
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can  «w»,  lio-xrvor,  i\.:i  tiic  cli.ir.j?  w:-.'..!  r,eo*».«':".rii7  ftAlm  j  watches  bving   mcchanicAl  meosarcs  of  time  could  Dot, 
til*  iutrodurti'  n  of  cI  Kk«  '►".■I .  :I:«:r  ni'i-h  .nir  il  rr.vrhods  rf     es 


m*  L.=ijr:vj  tii::'  ;  !*■  r,  i.  '^tt  ::ii;vr:-'^  th- =?  vti  r.\  th-? 
li.'ir-j  till  y  nirl:  1  \v..-i".  i  I  :  .  :"  :iiL  pitj*  l.n-rth  ?:i  ? ui:imer 
fi'.il  i:i  win"  -.  .i'.\  '  .}  ^'.  -;r;^  ■..;•  i-'v.-e- n  th.'O  cq'..'il 
hn!:^^  i'.::!  t'l-.-  :  ■;:;  '.-v  1.  .r-  ■  :"  I  :'  «':n-ii:.il  '.v-miIiI  f-on 
Ip'»  !."!.»  i'!i ;■  -L  i:  '.  :.■  ■  ••  ■  \  ;'...'...:.  N^tv.  wo  k:iu^  lb:.t  ,i 
lii!\r;'j  ».  .  V..1-;  ;  ■•.:  :■«  ::i  l"...*  pai.ii'O  v-t  Clurlcs  V.  of 
l-'r.-.i    •  ..'      ::    '.i:  •  v .  ir  1  •7v\   .v   :  Wv^  i:..iv   Fi:  isou.lblT  SUlv 


except  by  extreme  complication,  be  made  to  follow  tiiij 
imrri.lanty,  even  if  desiraMe,  which  is  not  the  ca/^c. 

The  clock  is  constructed  to  mark  uniform  time  in  tech 
wic>?  that  tho  hnii'ih  of  t\\z  clock  day  shall  bo  the  ftverage 
of  all  the  Aolar  day.?  in  the  year.  Fuiir  times  a  year  th>> 
cluck  and  the  sun-di:d  a^rroc  cxiirtly  ;  bnt  the  run-dial,  c  -w 
going  a  little  slower,  now  a  little  fiister,  will  bo  B.>:ni> 
ticics   behind,  sometimes  befcrc  the  cl^ck — the  great csi 


li.-*^.'  :■!  •  !'  '  r.'w  -■:••.■;:;.!-«  ciu:::  into  ^:r.';ral  uso  daring  accumulated  difference  being  ab«')ut  10  minutes  f'T  a  f.w 
tin-  I  liii  ..'•■i  I*'*:  ^:  ■::"■:::  .%  \  days  in  Xorember,  but  on  the  average  much  less.     Th^ 

A' lit !:.  i.u"  i- •.■.!■•'■:  K-i  ili.'  nu\:cm  writer^  on  p:onicr;:M  ,  four  days  on  which  the  two  ugrco  are  April  15,  June  iTi, 
inn-f  l«'  I  :*"".i  S.'  .'.-;!:.. :i  Mur-itir.  a  c.ri. !l^r  wLo  j ub-  j  So] tcmber  1,  and  December  -4. 

Il  .!i.- 1  1  :    ;.  •  ."   '.  ■  :  iit  r.:>«.:  :ri  l."'.'.l.     Iio  ;:vt.^  a  |      Clixk-time  is  called  tom»  /«W,  that  marked  by  the  fc':n- 

i.wti.'  .  I ;  c.':;.»-:  r-!.-.s  '•>•'••.  w.*.!.  .;:  Jc :::.•::?: r..:icr.=.  ,  dial  is  called  apparent  ^W,  and  the  differeitce  l-ctwe,  n 
A»:i  'J' :  I:*  i-i\i":»:ou5  w.-,s  a  ::;.'0i:  /:..i!.'  I'-:  i^'ji  u^Jo  iiu:  *  lb  em  is  the  c-iuntion  of  tlmf.  It  is  given  in  most  caltT.dan 
v..  I  IP.'  . :  \\\\\\\  .w'wwwy.  I  i;:id  alminac*,  frequently  unJur  thu  headiiig  "  cl-ik  tl'W," 

Pi::!' :  \\\'  IT:':  *M.!.  ry  ^Millivj:  w.i*  J.:v.:i5cd  a*,  rrcat  I  "cl-ck  fast."     When  the  time  by  the  sun-dial  is  known, 
1-Mi'i  i\       1  \\vu:>i  kli  ii  St  ri  v.  .::.%-.     C!;v:;;*  i\yo:i3  a  '  the  c]u.itivn  of  time  will  at  once  enable  us  to  obtaiu  tLo 
i;u  M'.'  \   'i-\.«  A  >.^  *  p  V^'"*  t'^v.ir.'\  tv.^  t!:,:  *;:!>. 't.     Th:<  '  corresponding  clock  time,  or  ri'-v  versa, 
\i  »*  }■«  !  ■    •    .1  m   i-.'l.*.  .i'.d  i!uy  le  iv:'.>:  urcd  :o  cjl:.;:^  '      Atmospheric  refr.iction   introduces   another    error,    ly 
ull  t'  i:  <\    .  '.:  '\\si  .::  th;:  •i;v.o.  '  altcrinij  the  app:.rent  position  of  the  6un  ;  but  the  tflccl  is 

In    ilji    \'.\\    k:'\w\    <\\V*   ,:v..l    w.;!.-!'.;*    I  .'^n   t.>  '  iiv  sanll  to  need  consideration  in  tho  con:- 1  ruction  cf  an 
mij  ■  •.:!..i;;i.,  ..•.  ;   li;.-  /  li.Uk'  ,:..,.!.. .".  A  \  .\\:\\  into  '  iustruM.cnt  wLich,  with  the  best  workmaiiahip,  dues  oa 

di  u   ■  1  \.-  ; :    ■.  ■  iM     •  I...  ■•  .1  o:v.i-.\v.:  ;»»  .\  ^.•.:  .'..;•.  vv  ir.  [  aiVr  ull  a-.luiit  of  very  great  accuracy. 
,,..„...  .  ,  M  •'!%  .i    ;i  .1.  \. :    •..•  i/.'  kW  s\..\\  kM  t!ie  churx'h  i      The  gineral  principk-n  of  dialling  will  now  bo  readily 

i .  ,.;i  I..  .-..•I'.;',  cii.v'*.  oJi  tl'.o  r.:^'.li"r:i  \  UIKic^^tcv*d.     The  j^roblcm  bcfure  us  is  the  following : — 
Vw  ...t  ».  »»''.N.;i:a:v^  uii'-*  \\\\\  i:ow  \  \   rvvl,  or  #^.>,  as  it  is  call  e  J,  bting  firmly  fixed  in  a 

d;rcc:iou  parallel  to  tho  earth's  axi^,  wo  have  to  find 
how  a:'..l  tih.TO  points  or  lines  of  rtfcrcnce  must  be 
t:v.k*.*d  oa  K.-'X;ie  fixed  surface  bthin:!  the  stylf!,  m  that 
\\\.:[\   tl.i*  ^:.alloR'  of  tho  style  fa!h  on  a   ccitain 
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A    i:u'M>    lii:»-j  wo    may   know  th^t    at    that    moment 

1'.    :-.   t.<Iir   Uvvn, — that  in,   that  the  plane  through   tie 

>>>!-.«    and   ihrouj^h    the   sun  then    coincides    with    tha 

liund'.a!! ;    a^ain.  that  whun  the  thadow  reaches  the  next 

I  «'i.>    .1-!-  -.  .i.'.i  i:  v\  '.I  ^u:c  j  I.:'.e  vf  rclca-uce,  it  is  1  u'clock  by  tJinx  lime,  or,  which 

«').  -  I  II  1 1|'  I-  I'u'Mi  K\-.:r,  \\  MO  I  oi«:noii  to  thj  same  thing,  that  the  above  phine  tbruogh  the 

1 1  ml      •  .>ui   .'ti  i'>  tuiiuOi  j  .i\!o  iind  through  tho  sun  h.is  juat  turned  through  the 

i      .i.:ii.-  (!-.'  vi!.!i  ti>  I'o  lixi-d.  .  twvittyiuurih  part  of  a  complete  n;volutiun;  and  so  on  for 

iitx'.io  i<  .iii.l  i!io  till!.  .4  :i\ii  j  ibo  subsoijuvnl  houn^ — tho  hours  before  noon  being  indi* 
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catod  in  a  Mmilar  manntr.     Tho  style  and  the  surface  oo 
uhii'h  thi\<c  hues  are  tracud  together  constitute  the  diaL 

The  posiiiuu  of  an  intoLdcd  sun-dial  having  been  selected 
— whether  on  chut;h  tower,  luuth  front  of  farm-stead,  or 
}:arilen  wall— the  turfaco  musV  bo  prquicd,  if  neceauy, 
to  iii'eivi'  the  hour-liccs. 

Tho  ihiit'i  a!id  iu  fact  the  only  practical  dilEculty  wiU 
b'-  tbe  ;a-.-ur.i'.o  fixing  of  tie  Myle,  fur  on  ill  accursi:/  the 
i.ilr.e  I  f  the  iii.-'rnn*cut  depLnJ.-*. 

It  i*iv  t  )  ■  ill  th.'  uiciiiii:tn  plane,  and  must  make  an 
-   •   I.  I    111  till-  i.i.i*  ci     UP-.-!>-  ^w.li  iht-  horizua  e<pial  to  the  latitude  of  the  |ilsc«. 
.  •»  .t  1  ,  ii   r.  A  M.  ..m!  '  'II. I.-  liit.  r  i-'iuiiti.tu  will  *«:rir  n-)  ilitfieulty,  but  the  exact 
i-i  I  .it  iii'.'ii   \.i)iilii     «i-  *>'rn<.iiiiti"ii  of  ti.e  ii:vii.ii.in  pl.uu^  which  {ULa^-i  through 

I   ti.<-  :■  ;ltt     U:.vri'  lUe  t\\\\:  is    lixnl  ti>    tbc    SUrftu.'U  La    L?t  SJ 

Mii-i-'i-.  ^t•  i  li.iili  furi^^i  (•II,  .*>!]' -w  h'.'W  thia  xiiMjledoae; 
II-..  1,  lii  ttiL  ill-  luliUi.,  Wf  ;  1.^!!  ..  Mlllit  iLat  Wu  havt  fv..;vi 
!.i.  ::,.  ;  .::  n,  .w\  li.iw.  :ii:i:] .  i:jiidtLe  L*yle  t<i  lh«  d^ 
..-..t  :■  .  .•  t  It  il:i  le  ly  il  .«  \iirrj>,  fir  by  f'thcr  n.«ana 
'i .  I     .-.!  ■  *:.'  !l  %^..i  'ij  >:  '.L.iiiy  ri    :{>r.^  lueLal'  wirv  nh.^^ 
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:.  :i  111  tie  Ml  >  ■  I"i.k  I  no  ii  the  lyOal  impoita^| 
,;  ■  .ii-ec.i'' .>.  ^:h«.c  .i'^   t^-e  ithera  are  vsa^^^ 
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DIALLING 


nntU  tta  Hjh  has  bsen  itsoU  Mcnntelj  fixed 
'  pUeOk  u  will  be  eiplamed  hereafter.  When 
th«  zn  o'clock  liue  vill'be  foimd  b;  the  intar- 
M  dul  auiiaca  ^th  the  lertiesl  plane  which 

•itjl«  ;  uid  the  most  limple  wsj  of  dnwing 
J  »iQ  be  Vj  nupending  >  plumioet  bom  «oma 

etjle  wheaoe  it  maj  hang  freel;,  tnd  wtituig 
tdoTi  of  both  style  &nd  plumb  ltn«  eotodde  on 
hie  linffle  sbiidow  will  be  the  jn  o'clock  lin^ 
an  of  disli,  D&mel/,  bU  the  reitiaal  oata,  the 
ine  ii  limply  the  vertical  line  from  the  centre ; 
item,  at  0Dc«  be  tiaced  on  the  dial  face  bj 
plumb  line. 

''clock  line  being  traced,  the  eauMt  and  moot 
thod  of  tnwiiig  the  other  hoar  linea  would  at 

d^  when  good  watchea  are  oammon,  ba  by 
ae  the  ihadow  of  the  ityle  falli  when  1,  3,  3, 
are  elapeed  aince  noou,  aud  the  next  morning 
means  the  foreuoon  hour  lines  could  be  traced; 
game  manner  the  honri  might  be  subdiTided 
md  qnartBTB,  or  btbd  into  minutea. 
irly,  when  watehea  were  not,  the  tracing  of  Uie 
c  o'clock  lines  was  done  by  calculating  the 

each  of  these  liuei  wotild  make  with  the  zn 
Now,  except  in  the  aimpla  caaei  of  a 
ial  or  of  a  vertical  dial  facing  a  cardinal  point, 
M]U!i«  long  and  intricate  calculations,  or  elabor- 
IcmI  conitmctioQB,  implying  considerable  mathe- 
■ledge,  bat  also  introducing  increased  chaucea 
be  chief  loarce  of  error  would  lie  in  the  nncer- 
le   data  ;   for  the   position  of  the  dial-plaiu 

to  be  found  before  the  islculatioua  began,— 
FEjold  be  necessary  to  know  exactly  by  how 
a  it  declined  from  the  eouth  towards  the  eaat 
1  by  how  many  dsgreea  it  incii&ed  &om  the 
he  ancieuta,  with  the  mcsni  at  their  dispotal, 
.  these  resutta  only  Tcry  roughly, 
lired  different  namea  according  to  their  poai- 


iaii,  when  01 
UtUnioff  diali,  oi 


1  vertical  iflane  not  facing  a 


diala,  when  traced  on  pleiiea  ikellbei  vertical 
tal  (theee  were  further  -cQatiagniahed  as  rtelin- 
aning  backwards  from  an  obaerver,  prodining 
g  forwards) ; 

al  dialt,  when  the  plane  is  at  right  angles  to 
jiU,  ^c.  Ac 
limit  ouraelvcs   to  an  investigation   of  the 

moet  uBoal  of  these  ciaes,  referring  the  reader, 
details,  to  the  bier  norks  given  at  the  end  of 

ami;tioi, — A  Tcry  correct  view  of  the  problem 
auction  may  be  obtained  aa  follows  : — 

tnuipartnt  cjliiidu'  IGg,  1|  hiring  u  uJi  XB 
t  axil  of  th4  c&rth.  On  tlie  lurfkCfl  of  tha  cjlinder 
ai  gtDtr^txBg  Ujkfld  bs  traced  15'  apart,  ouo  of 
II  being  in  the  larri.lUD  plus  tbmugli  AK,  and 
.1,  LL.,i],  Lc,  ioilowiog  in  Uig  onder  of  th«  aon'l 

a%  AH  irill  obviooily  t»U  on  lh«  line 

ooD.  and  »  on.  1(  now  the  cylinder 
rpprcsendng  the  pluie  on  which 
Ehadon  of  AB  will  be  intercepted  by 


hadow  Df  the 


lifter 


r  plaoc    Ut 


ulUloDl 
ictisD  ot  the  di^  c 
Alt,  kc   with  A: 
I  plana  throogh  AB, 


tcRoining  the  in^lee 
e  Aiu  Itself,  tWDg 
poied  knawo. 

of  actual  calculation,  jMrbaps  a  trans- 


parent aphera  will,  witt  •dvantaos,  n^laee  (ha  eylindsr, 
and  va  (hall  hara  apply  it  to  eakolate  tha  anglaa  nida 
by  tho  hwu  Una  with  the  xn  o'doek  line  in  tba  two  cassa 
of  ■  horUontal  dill  and  of  ■  nrtlMl  aonth  diiL 


SuritimtQl  DUl—LA  *>£>  (Bg.  S),  tb*  ads  of  d«  miTMsA 
tnnBp«r«nf  ■phar^  ti  dlnctod  towiidj  the  Mrth  sad  nith 
polM  ot  th*  Wtwi.    Diaw  Uta  two  (na»  dnli^  HKA,  QM^ 


"«■«■ 

the  fonnei  hctimitil,  Qig  atliei  perpeadlcslu  to  th*  ixls  Ts\ 
ind  theivfon  otriiuiiding  witii  the  plane  of  tin  equtor.  Le\ 
EZ  U  vartisi],  thio  tbe  dida  QZP  win  b*  the  maidlu,  and 
by  its  intanectiaB  A  with  the  hoinmlal  will  datamun  tha  m 
0  clrxk  linl  EA.  Hut  diiids  the  eqoitoriil  ciiele  QMn  into  it 
eqti&l  parti  ab,ic,td,  &c  ...  of  l£i  each,  banning  fran  the 
meridiu  Po,  ud  through  tho  luioiu  luint*  of  diTiiiDn  ud  the 
polM  draw  tha  mat  oirclei  Ftp,  Pep,  it  ,  .  .  Thw  wiU  eiMlly 
CDimpond  to  tu  aqnidiitont  genenUnf  linei  on  thi  crlinder 
in  the  previou  oonrtnictlDn,  and  tha  ibidow  of  the  ityle  irill 
fill  on  thaiB  drclea  aftn  ncaeKin  intemli  of  I,  a,  S,  be 
hoBiB  from  nnm. .  If  Uuy  meet  tha  hoiiisntal  in  the  pomta  B,  C,  D, 
then  K^  EO,  ED,  kc  .  ,  .  will  be  tha  i,  ii,  m,  be,  hmr 
loind  ;  uid  tha  uobloB  vl  the  borintital  dl>]  ooniiitB  in 
"  1»  whioh  thiM  linea  miiu  with  th*  nl  o'clock 

ticB  ii  known.    The  (pluiiiaJ  triugloi  PAB, 
PAO,  h.,  enable  ua  to  do  thii  leidily.    'They  are  ill  right-anglid 
■t  A,   tho  lid*  PA  ii  the  lititoda  of  tha  plue,  >ad  tb«  aii^ 
AFB,  APC,  iKk,  are  mpecUTely  IS',  30*,  tn.,  th«i 
tan.  AB-tan.  IE*  dn.  loliEwl), 
taa.  AC-tan.  SO'  nn.  latUuJi, 


linea  reqnind  j 
calcolaonff  ^ 


^a  f  oHowing  T 


n^^  lot  ua  find  the  anglea  mad*  by  tha  I  o'ebok  Uni  at 
'iin  [liana    Wailiii.  London,  Edlabvi^  t^  HinnrKt 
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het.aM.irt t-Uai    Ix«.  ria.  Bl'M' ^-BSIU 

L«tULS*18'. B-7S333 

Lo(.tu.  It*. B'UBOS 

Log.  ^  u'  cr stisat 

!.(«.  fan.  ir  H' V'MBST     Log.  tu.  I 

Tbu  tb*  I  o'oloek  luni  lins  KB  mut  mika  tn  ingle  as  >  llidni 
4M  <4g^r  >r  with  the  motdUa  K^  11*  sr  on  ■  Londsn  diil, 
Ifll'itUinbiu^  lud  14*  K'li  Huunutait  In  tha  amg 
nr  tuf  b«  fgoad  tlu  ugka  nude  by  the  bUmt  hmu  linei. 

n»  Mloalilitai  cf  Umm  vujla  miut  utuul  ttaiosgliost  one 
oudnnt  fnHU  noon  to  Tl  o^eloc^  but  luad  not  be  arricd  tajMar, 
Smum  ill  tlw  otbor  hooi-liBa  as  mt  boo*  ba  dadaod  ^m  tbm. 
—In  Ot  fint  pbot  tii*  dial  ia  ^nuiKtiiaJlr  diiided  bj  tbt 
nMildiin,  ud  thinibn  two  timea  eqnidiataot  bun  dood  will  hive 
tbair  hour  iii*—  eqiiidiataBt  bou  tha  mandiaq  i  thu  the  XI  o'clock 

it,  tba  XI  o'doek  th*  etm*  u  tb*  n  o'clock,  aod  lo  on.  And 
next,  the  11  gnat  dnle^  wbleh  vara  dnwn  to  datanaini  thtaa 
liiM%  an  in  raalitj  onlr  H ;  (or  olaniT  tiie  cnat  dnle  whicb 
giTH  I  0  olock  altar  midnight^  and  that  which  gJiM  I  o'clock 
■Rw  DUB,  an  oni  and  tha  anw,  and  as  alao  fur  fbe  Dlber  hooiai 
Thatifon  tha  hour  Ubm  batwees  n  in  the  eTudng  and  Ti  tha 
■ut  moniag  m  th*  pfoloDgatkmi  of  the  remaining  tmlT- 


JM  nt  DOW  lanunt  the  tpufdnaiy  ejjien  vidi  all  ita  eirclea,  and 
ilr  tha  (trie  EP  and  tb*  plan*  HIU  with  tha  linei 
<^  and  wa  ehall  hare  llw  horiioota]  dial. 


On  Utslangeitd*;  in  London  tlie  loa  niet  alittls  &ft«T 
4  o'olook,  Mid  uta  ■  little  .before  8  o'clock;  than  U  there- 
fore no  necuaity  loc  extending  ■  London  dial  beyond  those 
IiOQn.  At  Edinburgh  Um  lunila  will  be  ft  little  longer, 
while  at  Hammerfaat,  which  ia  vitltin  tita  Arctic  circle,  the 
WboU  tdrcoit  will  be  required. 

Initaadof  a  wire  i^le  it  i*  often  mora  coDTanient  to  nee 
•  metal  plate  from  one  quarter  to  half  an  inch  in  thickneai. 
Ibia  plate,  which  Uaometimeain  tlielbrmofft  rkhtaDgled 
triangle,  tnnat  bare  an  acute  an^  equal  to  the  latitade  of 
the  iilaoa,  ftnd,  whan  pcoperij  fixed  m  a  vertical  poeition 
on  ute  diid,  ita  two  fiteca  miut  eoindde  with  tha  meridian 
pbiM,  and  the  iktwng  edna  fonnad  bj  dw  thickneaa  of 
the  plate  mmt  petnt  to  tha  pole  eikd  torn  two  parallel 
•^Im,  Bine*  there  an  two  a^M,  there  mut  be  two  dial*, 
or  lather  two  halt  diala,  bewuae  a  UttJe  omuidetation  will 
ahow  that,  owing  to  the  thi"VTf*  of  tha  pLata,  these  etjlea 
will  onlj  one  at  ■  time  eeit,a  ahadow.  Tbui  the  eaelecn 
edge  will  giTe  Uke  ehadow  lot  all  boura  before  6  o'clock  in 
the  monung,  From  6  o'clock  until  noon  the  weetem  edge 
willbenie^  At  noon,  it  will  chan^  again  ta  the  eastern 
•dge  nntU  0  o'oloek  in  the  ereaiog,  and  fiaallf  tlie  western 
edge  for  tha  lemaining  lumra  of  daylight. 

Tht  eaotre*  of  the  two  diali  will  be  at  the  poitib  where 
tb*  itylw  meet  the 
dial  fsc«i    bat,   in 
drawing    the    hour- 


nn,  whoae  ougular  breadth  Ii  half  a  dagn 
defined  abadowi  are  given,  not  by  Uie  centre 
we  shonld  require  tbem,  bat  by  the  torwi 
momiog  and  by  .the  baiiward  one  is  the  al 
the  tan  takes  jiut  about  a  minot*  to  adn 
space  equal  to  ite  half -breadth. 


ready  for  placing  on  the  pedestal, — the  d 
hDur-Unes  traced  on  il,  and  the  atyle-plal*  I 
in  it«  proper  position,  if  not  even  cast  in  t 
with  the  dial-plate. 

When  placing  it  on  the  pedestal  care  mull 
the  dill  be  perfectly  horizontal  and  accun 
The  laveliing  will  be  done  irith  a  ipirit-leTol, 
tation  will  ba  best  effected  either  in  the  foR 
ftfteroooo,  by  turning  the  diil-pUt«  till  tl 
bytJie  Bbadoif  (making  the  me  rainote  correci 
aboie)  agreM  with  a  good  watdi  whose  erroi 
is  known.  It  ii,  hoveTrr,  important  to  bea: 
a  dial,  so  built  up  beforeband,  will  hare  th 
baee  equal  to  the  Lui  tude  of  some  telected 
Londoo,  and  the  hour-linDS  viil  be  drawn 
calculated  for  the  same  litituda.  Such  a  dll 
not  be  used  near  Kdiiiburgh  or  Glasgow,  altb 
without  appreciible  error,  be  adapted  tt 


ledidj 


itdiffEr 


n  20  or  30  D 


of  London,  and  it  vould  be  safe  to  emplo 
Kent,  or  Wiltshire. 

If  a  series  of  such  dials  were  conatrocte 
30  tnilea  in  latitude,  then  an  intending  pi 
select  oue  adapted  to  s  place  whose  latitnde 
miles  of  bis  own,  and  the  error  of  time  wooL 
a  small  fraction  of  a  miDuta.  The  follow 
enable  us  to  chn^k  the  acconcy  of  tbe  houi-lr 
angle  of  tbe  etyla,— nil  angles  on  the  dial 
moasured  with  nn  ordioary  piottactor.  It 
GO'  laL  to  C>9J*  laL,  and  therefore  includei 
Qreat  Britain  and  Ireland  : — 


J*3)i 


rig-t. 


The  line  of  demarcatioo  between  tb*  ahadow  and'  the 
light  will  be  bettei  defined  than  whan  a  wire  a^le  is  nsed ; 
bat  th*  indication*  bj  thii  double  dial  will'alwaya  be  one 
minot*  too  fast  ia  tb*  moming  aijd  am.  miniit.  too  alow  in 
tha  afternoon.     Tbii  la  owing  to  th*  magnitude  of   tbe 
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Iho  grnit  eirdi  ZMA  which,  being  «fttcal,  i 
tha  nnlth,  and,  [jcing  aoulb.  will  N  at  ng 
mnldiazi.  Let  QMn  be  the  toutioiul  circle  obi 
a  plica  tbmngh  B  et  right  iDf]rt  to  lbs  aib 
portion  Ep  ot  the  aiii  wjl  1«  ibf  U)\r.  iLu  te 
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^  BUiJIui  plu«  vm  1m  tlu  xiT  o'clock  Iloa,  and  ths  hari- 
M|i1  Hh  EH'  wfllb*  th«  TI  o'ctock  ling.  Kov,  uin  Um  pn- 
tIdw  woUo.  diTida  tlu  •qutorul  dnla  Ista  S4  tqiul  itu  oI 
ir  rr\  ltp""'"g  It  a,  Tu.,  ai,  tc,  ftc,— each  qudniit  nH, 
HQ,  4(,,  f^mtmiiHng  ^ — than  thmi^  Msh  psint  si  dlTliicai 


*mi  tbAu^  flu  uia  Pp  draw  ■  plcn*  ralliii;  th«  iphirr 
Ib  H  •qudiilaiit  gnat  niiilia.  Ai  tha  nu  irrdlTM  nnnd 
tte  nit  th«  iludaw  of  the  uis  will  mcMOiTelr  till  on  tliue 
■^nbi  u  InUmli  of  onii  lieiii,  aod  IT  thng  cirdta  cnn  tlu 
^Wiol  orali  EUA  In  Ibe  pointa  A.  B.  C,  kc.,  Ihs  eludiiw  at 
1^  Ins  portion  Ep  of  tks  ui>  iriU  tiU  on  the  Una  £A,  EB, 
K,  Ic,  vhich  irlll  thenfon  bo  tlu  raqniisd  horn  linn  ou  the 
TBtial  dill,  Ep  bung  tlu  ttyi'. 

TlKNii  no  neceeiitrfor  gning  beyond  the  ti  o'clock 
knrliM  on  eBch  lide  oC  dooq  ;  for,  ia  tha  winUr  months 
tht  ns  wta  evlwr  than  6  o'clock,  and  in  the  inmmer 
^oniht  it  pMMi  behind  tbe  pluie  of  the  dud  balare  that 
*i■l^  ud  II  no  longer  BTsilable. 

It  nmuDi  to  ihow  how  the  angla  AEB,  A£C,  &e.,  miif 
In  (tknlated. 

Hii  nlinlal  trluglM  pAB,  pAC,  ka.,  Till  giro  na  »  einpla 
'^  ThiH  tiiuglao  m  ill  right-engled  at  A,  (he  tida  pA, 
•W  to  EF,  i<  tbo  co-Utitudi  oC  the  pUco,  that  ii,  the  differ- 
■M  bMwHD  the  latitude  and  80' ;  and  Iba  ruuKaura  uiglM  ApB, 
-^  te.  an  IE*,  80*,  kc,  nipcctiTelr.  Then 
tan.  AB=taa.  ir  fin.  eo-lalititdt ; 
*aon  iiiDplj, 

tan.  AB-tan.  IE*  cai.  lOliHidt, 
tUL  AO=tan.  HI*  ooa.  IoMkIi, 

^|1  tfca  iRi  AB,  AO  n  tmmd  an  the  meunn  of  iLa  ugln  AEB, 

Ti  dull,  ai  aiainplM.  calnilale  tb*  i  o'elaek  hooj  ingls  AEB 
^"■^•'tlHlixir  pluMmhad  atnadj  takn  In  tb<  horiioBlal 

oXn'N'K.Iet) 


1.  IP... 


...BInJIS 


Lc»  tuL  IE*. fi'lSSOt     Log.  tan.  15*. R'lSSDS 

Lc»  eoa.  trtr fi71tlS     Log.  eo*.  78'  Ut S'KHS 

log.  tan.  ew. »'17B17  i  Leg.  tan.  1'  l^. i-WIW 

latkkcHStlMUiglMdiminiah  m  the  latitndce  bereue, 
tti  opponla  nnlt  to  tl>*t  of  the  homontol  dial 

ladoHHS,  BteUuntg,  &€.,  Diatt.-^We  th»U  not  enteT  into 
At  (aknktion  of  theM  oaa*.  Our  imaginary  ipluie 
UB(Hba(i)f«nq>paMd,ooD«tnicted  with  its  centre  at  the 
<«b«  of  tbe  dkl,  uid  til  the  boiiMurclee  traced  npon  it, 
"■■' '  a  of  the—  bonc-citclw  with  the  plane  o'  ' 


>  B  k  oMsadr  kariaDBM,  tbiea  K  la  t 
M  *riM  ai,  411.  aak  at  ri^  u^u 


tho  intaziBcCion  of  two 


dial  will  detennina  llie  liDUT-tiiioi  jut  U  in  the  preiiooB 
CBM*  ;  bnt  tbe  trianglei  will  no  longer  be  right^ngled, 
ud  Uie  umplicity  of  the  ulcnlstiDn  will  ba  loit,  the 
cbiDcea  of  error  being  greatl;  increaaed  bj  the  diffinnlty  OT 
drawing  the  dial-plane  in  its  tme  pgdtion  on  ths  iphen^ 
since  Ibat  tme  position  will  b&va  to  be  found  from  obaer- 
vatione  wMcb  can  be  only  roughly  porformed. 

In  all  these  caeca,  and  in  caaei  wheid  the  dial  mrfaee  i« 
not  »  plana,  and  the  henr-linea,  conuqnencly,  are  not 
■tiwght  Ihies,  the  only  safe  practical  vay  is  to  murk  rapi^y 
on  the  dial  a  few  pointa  (one  is  sufficient  when  the  dial 
face  is  plane)  of  tbe  shadow  at  tbe  moment  when  a  good 
watch  inowa  that  tbe  boar  haa  arrived,  and  afterwarda 
connect  theaa  pconta  with  tbe  centre  by  a  coniiniiDus  lin& 
Of  coone  tbe  style  must  have  been  socmately  fixed  in  its 
true  positioD  before  we  begin, 

Ejtiatonai  Dial. — Tbe  name  equatorial  dial  is  STsn  to 
one  whose  plane  is  at  tight  angles  to  the  style,  and  thei«fote 
parallel  to  the  equator.  It  ia  tha  aimplEst  of  all  dials.  A 
circle  (fig.  5)  divided  into  'H  , 

eqnal  area  is   placed   at   right  / 

angles  to  the  atrle,  and  hour 
dinsions  ara  marked  npon  it  .  . 
Then  if  eara  ba  token  that  tbe  ^ 
e^Ib  point  actuiately  to  tbe 
pels,  and  that  the  noon  diriuou 
ooincide  with  the  meridian 
plane,  tbe  shadow  of  tbe 
style  wiU  fall  on  the  otbet 
diviaiona,  each  at  its  proper 
time.     ^>e  diiiiiani  mnal   be  •'■■  "■ 

marked  Mt  both  «dea  of  tbe  dial,  bacauss  the  ann  will 
sbina  on  opposite  sides  in  tbe  summer  and  in  the  wintar 
months,  choiiging  at  each  equinox. 

Tofittd  Ou  Meridian  Plane.— Wt  have,  ao  far,  aianmed 
the  meridian  plane  to  be  accurately  known  ;  we  shall  pro- 
ceed to  deacribe  aoms  of  the  methods  by  which  it  may  ba 

The  marinet's  eompaas  may  be  employed  as  a  first  rongh 
approximation.  It  is  well  known  that  the  needle  of  Uha 
compaaa,  when  free  to  move  horizontally,  oeoillstea  npon 
its  ptTot  and  eettlea  in  a  direction  termed  the  mognetio 
meridian.  This  does  not  coincide  with  the  tme  dotm  and 
south  line,  but  tbe  difference  between  them  is  gatMtallf 
known  with  tulsrable  accoraoy,  md  is  called  the  Taiiation 
of  the.  compoaik  The  variation  diffen  widely  at  different 
parts  of  ths  surface  of  the  earth,  being  noir  about  30*  V. 
in  London,  V.  W.  in  New  York,  and  17'  B.  in  San 
Francisca  Nor  is  tbe  Toriadon  at  any  place  stattonaty, 
though  thechangeis  slow.  We  said  that  now  the  vaitation 
ii\  London  is  about  SO*  W. ;  in  1637  it  was  about  34* 
W. ;  and  there  is  erena  small  daily  osdilatioii  which  tafcM 
place  about  the  mean  po«it)OD,bat  too  small  to  need  notio* 


With  all  these  elementa  of  nncerteintj,  it  is  obnons  tkat 
the  compass  can  only  give  a  rough  approiiinatiou  to  the 
position  o(  tbe  ineridiui,  but  it  will  serre  to  Gi  the  t^le 
ao  that  only  a  sEnsll  further  alteration  will  be  neeeaaij 
when  a  more  perfect  determination  has  been  made. 

A  TBt7  ample  practical  method  is  the  following  :^ 

Place  a  table  (fig.  6),  or  other  plane  snr&ee,  in  inii  » 
position  that  it  may  rsoeiTs  ths  sun's  rays  both  in  the 
morning  and  in  the  aftempon.  Then  canfully  lerel  tha 
sorfoce  by  meanp  of  a  spiritJereL  This  must  be  dons 
Tery  accurately,  and  the  table  in  that  position  made 
perfectly  aecnis,  so  that  there  be  no  danger  of  ila  ahlftbg 
during  the  day. 

Next,  siupend  a  plummet  SH  from  a  point  S,  which 
mnst  be  rigiillj  fixed.  Tie  extremi^  H,  where  the  pluiD> 
met  jut  Msets  the  sorfacsL  shoold  be  aonsiAsn  Mar  Ifce 
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J&iddle  of  one  end  of  tlie  tahki    Wiiik  H  for  centre, 
describe  an  j  number  of  concentric  arcs  of  eirdlei,  AB,  OD, 


Fig.«. 

A  betd  P,  kept  in  its  place  bj  friction,  is  threaded  on 
theplmnmet  line  at  some  oonTcnient  height  aboT^  H. 

EreiT  thing  being  thus  prepared,  let  ns  follow  the  shadow 
of  the  bead  P  as  it  moves  along  the  surface  of  the  table 
daring  the  day.  It  will  be  found  to  describe  a  curve 
AGE ....  FDB,  approaching  the  point  H  as  the  sun 
advances  towards  noon,  and  receding  from  it  afterwards. 
(The  curve  is  aconic  section — an  hyperbola  in  Uiese  regions.) 
At  the  moment  when  it  crosses  the  arc  AB,  mark  the  point 
A ;  AP  LB  then  the  direction  of  the  sun,  and,  as  AH  is 
horizontal,  the  angle  PAH  is  the  altitude  of  the  sun.  In 
the  afternoon  mark  the  point  B  where  it  crosses  the  same 
arc ;  then  the  angle  PBH  is  the  altitude.  But  the  right- 
angled  triangles  PHA,  PHB  are  obviously  equal ;  and  the 
aun  has  therefore  the  same  altitudes  at  tiioee  two  instants, 
the  one  before,  the  other  after  noon.  It  follows  thai,  if 
ihg  gun  has  natchomged  its  dedinaium  during  the  interval, 
the  two  positions  will  be  symmetrically  placed  one  on 
each  side  of  the  meridian.  Therefore,  drawing  the  chord 
AB,  and  bisecting  it  in  M,  HM  will  be  the  meridian  line. 

Each  of  the  other  concentric  arcs,  CD,  £F,  Ac,  will 
fumiah  its  meridian  line.  Of  course  these  should  all 
coincide,  but  if  not^  the  mean  of  the  positions  thus  found 
must  be  taken. 

The  proviso  mentioned  above,  that  the  sun  has  not 
changed  its  declination,  is  scarcely  ever  realized ;  but  the 
change  is  slight,  and  may  be  neglected,  except  per- 
haps about  the  time  of  the  equinoxes,  at  the  end  of 
ilaroh  and  at  the  end  of  September.  Throughout  the 
remainder  of  the  year  the  change  of  declination  is  so  slow 
that  we  may  safely  neglect  it  The  most  favourable  times 
Are  at  the  end  of  June  and  at  the  end  of  December,  when 
the  sun's  declination  is  almost  stationary.  If  the  line  HM 
be  produced  both  ways  to  the  edges  of  the  table,  then  the 
two  points  on  the  ground  verti^y  below  those  oh  the 
edges  may  be  found  by  a  plummet,  and,  i£  permanent 
marks  be  made  there,  the  meridian  plane,  which  is  the 
Tsrtical  plane  passing  through  these  two  points,  will  have 
ita  position  perfectly  secured 

To  plaes  ths  StyU  of  a  Dial  mi  its  True  PotUum,-^ 
Before  giving  any  other  method  of  finding  the  meridian 
plana^  we  ahaU  complete  the  construction  of  the  disL  by 
showing  how  the  style  may  now  be  accurately  placed  in  ita 
Iraa  poaitioo.  The  angje  which  the  atyle  makea  with  a 
hnifiAg  plBiib4ine^  beinc  the  oo-latitode  of  the  place,  is 
lUKmny  aad  the  north  and  ioath  dirsotioii  is  also  nm^klj 
Ip^n  by  the  mariner'a  oonpassL    The  style  may  therefore 


be  already  adyusted  approximately — cofrectly,  iDd 
to  its  inclination — but  probably  requiring  a  liUle  hoc 
motion  east  or  west  Suspend  a  fine  plumb-lins 
some  point  of  the  style,  then  the  style  will  be  pi 
accosted  if,  at  the  very  instant  of  noon,  its  shadow 
exactly  on  the  plumb-line, — or,  which  is  the  same  tl 
both  shadows  coincide  on  the  dial 

This  instant  of  noon  will  be  given  very  aimply 
meridian  plane,  whose  poaition  we  have  secured  1 
two  permanent  marks  on  the  ground.    Stretch  a  con 
the  one  mark  to  the  other.    This  will  not  genen 
horizontal,  but  the  cord  will  be  wholly  in  the  mi 
plane,  and  that  is  the  only  necessary  condition, 
suspend  a<plammet  over  the  marie  which  ia  nearer 
sun,  and,  when  the  shadow  of  the  plumb-line  £sUa 
stretched  cord,  it  Ib  noon.    A  signal  from  the  o1 
there  to  the  observer  at  the  dial  enablea  the  IsX 
adjust  the  style  as  directed  above. 

Other  Methods  ofjinding  the  Meridian  Plans.— W 
dwelt  at  some  leiigth  on  tiiese  practical  operatioma  b 
they  are  simple  and  tolerably  accurate,  ^nd  becanai 
want  neither  watch,  nor  sextant,  nor  telescope—^ 
more,  in  fact^  than  the  careful  observation  d  a 
linesL 

The  polar  star  may  also  be  employed  for  findii 
meridian  plane  without  other  apparatus  than  phiml 
This  star  is  now  only  about  1*  21'  from  the  pole ;  if 
fore  a  plumb-line  be  suspended  at  a  few  feeSt  fro 
observer,  and  if  he  shift  his  position  till  the  sttf  la  < 
hidden  by  the  line,  then  the  plane  through  hia  eye  a 
plumb-line  will  never  be  far  from  the  meridian  plane, 
in  the  course  of  the  24  hours  the  planea  wooM  be  i 
coincident  This  would  be  when  the  star  cross 
meridian  above  the  pole,  and  again  when  it  era 
below.  If  we  wished  to  employ  the  method  of  det 
ing  the  meridian,  the  t^nes  of  the  stars  crossing  woul 
to  be  calculated  from  the  data  in  the  yautieal  Alt 
and  a  watch  would  be  necessaxy  to  know  when  the  i 
arrived.  The  watch  need  not,  however,  be  very  ac( 
because  the  motion  of  the  star  i#  so  slow  that  an  « 
ten  minutes  in  the  time  would  not  give  an  error  o 
eighth  of  a  degree  in  the  azimuth. 

The  following  accidental  circumstance  enablea  ns 
pense  with  both  calculation  and  watch.  The  right 
sion  of  the  star  rf  Ursa  Majcris,  that  star  in  the  tail 
Great  Bear  which  is  farthest  from  the  **  pointers,"  hi 
to  differ  by  a  little  more  than  12  hours  from  the 
ascension  of  the  polar  star.  The  great  circle  >irhicl 
the  two  stars  passes  therefore  does  to  the  pole.  Wh 
polar  star,  at  a  distance  of  about  11*  from  the  i 
crossing  the  meridian  above  the  pole,  the  atar  iy 
Mqjoris,  whose  polar  distance  ub  about  40*,  has  a 
reached,  the  meridian  below  the  pole. 

When  rj  Ursa  Majcris  reaches  the  meridian,  wiiic 
be  within  half  an  hour  later,  the  polar  star  will  ha^ 
the  meridian ;  but  its  slow  motion  will  have  carried  i 
a  very  little  distance  away.  Now  at  some  instant  1m 
these  two  times — much  nearer  the  latter  than  the  for 
the  great  circle  joining  the  two  stars  will  be  c 
vertinl ;  and  at  this  iz^itant,  which  the  observer  detei 
by  seeing  that  the  plumb-line  hides  the  two 
simultaneously,  neither  of  the  stara  ia  strictly  i 
meridian ;  but  the  deviation  from  it  ia  so  small  tiiat : 
be  neglected,  and  the  plane  through  the  eye  an 
plumb-line  t^n  for  mendian  plane. 

In  all  these  cases  it  will  be  convenient,  instead  ol 
the  plane  by  means  of  the  eye  and  one  fixed  plumi 
have  a  second  plummet  at  a  abort  distance  in  xronl 
eye ;  this  eecond  plummet,  being  suspended  ao  aa  tc 
of  lateral  shifting,  must  be  moved  so  aa  alwaya 
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Mroeothe  eje  and  the  fixed  plummet  The  meridian 
pbne  will  be  secured  by  placing  two  permanent  marks  on 
the  groand,  one  nnder  each  plummet 

Tha  method,  by  means  of  the  two  stars,  is  only  available 
for  the  upper  transit  of  Polaru;  for,  at  the  lower  transit, 
tbe  other  star  tf  Utkb  Majoria  would  pass  close  to  or 
bejond  the  zenith,  and  the  obserration  could  not  be  made. 
Also  the  stars  will  not  be  visible  when  the  upper  transit 
takes  place  in  the  day-time,  so  that  one-half  of  the  year  is 
kit  to  this  method. 

Neither  could  it  be  employed  in  lower  latitudes  than 
40*  Nt  for  there  the  star  would  be  below  the  horizon  at 
its  lower  transit; — we  may  even  say  not  lower  than  45* 
N^  for  ihe  star  must  be  at  least  5*  above  the  horixon 
before  it  becomes  distinctly  visible. 

There  are  other  pairs  of  stars  which  could  be  similarly 
employed,  but  none  so  convenient  as  these  two,  on  account 
e(  Fdarxt  with  its  very  slow  motion  being  one  of  the  pair. 

To  place  the  Style  in  its  True  Position  without  previous 
itteminatum  of  (he  Meridian  Plane. — Thd  various  methods 
prai  aboye  for  finding  the  meridian  plana  hava  for 
vlti&ate  olrject  the  determination  of' the  plane,  not  on  its 
own  acooimt,  but  as  an  element  for  fixing  the  instant  of 
■ooo,  whereby  the  style  may  be  properly  placed. 

Weihall  dispense,  therefore,  with  all  this  preliminary 
WMk  if  we  determine  noon  by  astronomical  observation. 
For  thii  we  shall  want  a  good  watch,  or  pocket  chronometer, 
ttd  a  lextant  or  other  instrument  for  taldng  altit'^^es.  The 
kol  time  at  any  moment  may  be  determined  in  a  variety 
^  ways  by  observation  of  the  celestial  bodies.  The 
BBpleit  and  most  practically  useful  methods  will  be  found 
mibed  and  investigated  in  any  good  educational  work 
flmtnmomy. 

For  oor  present  purpose  a  single  altitude  of  the  sun 
^^  in  the  forenoon  will  be  most  suitabla  At  some 
tine  in  the  mornings  when  the  sun  is  high  enongh  to  be 
^  from  the  mists  and  uncertain  refractions  of  the 
Ponton—but  to  insure  accuracy,  while  the  rate  of  increase 
^  the  altitude  is  still  tolerably  rapid,  and,  therefore,  not 
^  than  10  o'clock — ti^  an  altitude  of  the  sun,  an 
^■utant,  at  the  same  moment^  marking  the  time  shown  by 
the  watch.  Hie  altitnde  so  observed  being  properly 
ttnected  for  refi«ctioD,  parallax,  &&,  will,  together  with 
^  htitude  of  the  place,  and  the  sun's  declination,  taken 
^  the  Nautical  Almttneie^  enable  us  to  calculate  the 
^  This  win  be  the  colar  or  apparent  time,  that  is,  the 
t«7  time  we  require ;  and  we  must  carefully  abstain  from 
ipplymg  the  equation  of  time.  Comparing  the  time  so 
fooad  with  the  time  shown  by  the  watch^  we  see  at  once 
by  how  much  the  watch  is  fast  or  slow  of  solar  time ;  we 
know,  therefore,  exactly  what  time  the  watch  must  mark 
vImd  solar  noon  arrives,  and  waiting  for  that  instant  we 
<ui  fix  the  style  in  its  proper  position  as  explained  befora 

We  can  dispense  with  the  sextant  and  with  all  calcula- 
^  aid  observation  if,  by  means  of  the  pocket  chronometer, 
we  bring  the  time  from  some  observatory  where  the  work  is 
te ;  and,  allowing  for  the  change  of  longitude,  and  also 
&rthe  equation  of  time,  if  the  time  we  ^ve  brought  is 
f^  tioie,  we  shall  have  the  exact  instant  of  solar  noon  as 
B  the  previous  cose. 

Id  remote  country  districts  a  dial  will  always  be  of  use 
to  ehs^  and  even  to  correct  the  village  clock ;  and  the 
ittmgtioa  and  directions  here  given  will,  we  think,  enable 
'■y  iDgenions  artisan  to  construct  one. 

Is  former  times  the  fancy  of  dialists  seems  to  have  run 
iiol  in  devinng  elaborate  surfaces  on  which  the  dial  was 
te  be  tnced.  Sometimes  the  shadow  was  received  on  a 
MH^  fometimes  on  a  cylinder,  or  on  a  sphere,  or  on  a 
— biwtioa  of  tbeee.  A  universal  dial  was  oonstmoled  of 
i%M9  Im  the  ahape  of  a  eroti ;  another  imivenMl  dial  I 


showed  the  hours  by  a  globe  and  by  several  gnomonuL 
These  universal  dials  required  adjusting  before  use,  and  for 
this  a  mariner's  compass  and  a  spirit-level  were  necessary; 
But  it  would  be  tedious  and  useless  to  enumerate  the 
various  forms  designed,  and,  as  a  rule,  the  more  complex 
the  less  accurate.  . 

Another  class  of  useless  dials  consisted  of  those  with 
variable  centres.  They  were  drawn  on  fixed  horizontal 
planes,  and  each  day  the  style  had  to  be  shifted  to  a  mew 
position.  Instead  of  hxmt^ines  they  had  hom^potfi^f  ;  and 
the  style,  instead  of  being  parallel  to  the  ans  of  the  earth, 
might  make  any  chosen  angle  with  the  horison.  There 
was  no  practical  advantage  in  their  use^  but  rather  tho 
reverse;  and  they  can  only  be  considered  as  furnishing 
material  for  new  mathematical  problems. 

Portable  Dials. — The  dials  so  far  described  have  been 
fixed  dials,  for  even  the  fanciful  ones  to  which  reference 
was  just  now  made  were  to  be  fixed  before  using.  There 
were,  however,  other  dials,  made  generally  of  a  small  sise, 
so  as  to  be  carried  in  the  pocket ;  and  these,  so  long  as  the 
sun  shene,  roughly  answered  the  purpose  of  a  watch. 

The  description  of  the  portable  dial  has  generally  been 
mixed  up  with  that  of  the  fixed  dial,  as  if  it  had  been 
merely  a  special  case,  and  the  same  principle  had  been  the 
basis  of  both;  whereas  there  are  essential  points  of 
difference  between  them,  besides  those  whidi  are  at 
once  apparent 

In  the  fixed  dial  the  result  depends  on  the  uniform 
angular  motion  of  the  sun  round  the  fixed  style ;  and  a 
small  error  in  the  assumed  position  of  the  sun,  whether 
due  to  the  imperfection  of  the  instrument,  or  to  some  small 
neglected  correction,  has  only  a  trifling  effect  on  the  tim& 
This  is  owing  to  the  angular  displacement  of  the  sun  being 
80  rapid — a  quarter  of  a  degree  every  minute^that  for  the 
ordinary  affairs  of  life  greater  accuracy  is  not  required,  as 
a  displacement  of  a  quarter  of  a  degree,  or  at  any  rote  of 
one  degree,  can  be  readily  seen  by  nearly  every  person.  But 
with  a  portable  dial  this  is  no  longer  the  case.  The  uniform 
angular  motion  is  not  now  available,  because  we  have  no 
determined  fixed  plane  to  which  we  may  refer  it  In  tho 
new  position,  to  which  the  observer  has  gone,  the  zenith  is 
the  only  point  of  the  heavens  he  can  at  once  practically 
find ;  and  the  basis  for  the  determination  of  the  time  is  the 
constantly  but  very  irreyularly  varying  JBenith  distance  of 
the  sun. 

At  sea  the  observation  of  the  altitude  of  a  celestial  body 
is  the  only  method  available  for  finding  local  time ;  but  the 
perfection  which  has  been  attained  in  the  construction  of 
the  sextant  (chiefly  by  the  introduction  of  telescopes) 
enables  the  sailor  to  reckon  on  an  accuracy  of  seconds 
instead  of  minutes.  Certain  precautions  have,  however,  to 
be  taken.  The  observations  must  not  be  made  within  a 
couple  of  hours  of  noon,  on  account  of  tiie  slow  rote  of 
change  at  that  time,  nor  too  near  the  horizon,  on  account 
of  the  uncertain  refractions  there ;  and  the  same  restrictions 
must  be  observed  in  using  a  portable  dial. 

To  compare  roughly  tiie  value  (as  to  accuracy)  of  the 
fixed  and  tiie  portable  dials,  let  us  take  a  mean  position  in 
Qreat  Britain,  say  54*  lat,  and  a  mean  declination  when 
the  sun  is  in  tiie  equator.  It  will  rise  at  6  o'clock,  and  at 
noon  have  an  altitude  of  36*, — that  is,  the  portable  dial 
will  indicate  an  average  change  of  one-tenth  of  a  degree  in 
each  minute,  or  two  and  half  times  slower  than  the  fixed 
dial.  The  vertical  motion  of  the  sun  increases,  however, 
nearer  the  horizon,  but  even  there  it  will  be  only  one-eighth 
of  a  degree  each  minute,  or  half  the  rate  of  the  fixed  dial, 
which  goes  on  at  nearly  the  same  speed  throughout  the 
day. 

Portable  dials  are  also  mndnnore  restricted  in  the  ruttn 
of  latitude  for  which  they  are  available,  and  they  ahonU 
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is  tiMed  on  ths  c;lin- 
dei  opponta  the  pro- 
jecting ityls,  inil  this 
circle  is  diviiled  into 
36  ^ipToxtinately  eqm- 


BOt  b«  ued  more  tlun  4  or  6  milei  nortli  or  eoutli  of  the 

pUoe  for  which  Ihsj  ware  coiuUnc-Md. 

'    We  ah*U  brieflr  deMtiba  two  portable  dials  which  wtre 

blMtwllUB. 

Dial  on  a  Ctfiniier.—A  hollow  cjlioder  of  nettl  (fig.  7}, 
4  or  6  iochee  high,  and  about  an  inch  iq  ^'  '  ' 
which  admits  of  tolsr- 
aUj  taij  rotation.  A 
Ms  in  the  lid  reeeiTBi 
the  stfls,  shaped  some- 
what like  a  bajonet; 
and  the  itrai^t  part 
of  the  etfle,  which,  at 

bends,  ii  lover  than 
the  lid,  projecta  hori- 
nmtall;  out  bom  the 

of  1  or  1}  inches 
Whu  not  in  use  the 
i^Ia  would  be  taken 
oat  and  placed  innde 

the  cylindi 


FdT. 


distant  interrsls,'  Theae  interrals  represent  spaces  of  tine, 
and  to  eaoh  division  is  assigned  a  dsU,  so  th^  each  month 
hos'thms  dstcfl  msrked  es  follon  :— Janoarj  10,  20,  31  ; 
Febnui?  lO;  20, 28 ;  March  10,  20,  31 ;  Afml  10,  20,  30, 
■nd  BO  on,— always  the  lOch,  the  20tb,  and  the  last  day 
of  each  month. 

Thnm^  eaeb  point  of  diTision  a  verticaJ  line  parallel  to 
Uw  asii  at  the  cylinder  is  d9wn  from  top  la>  bottom.  Now 
it  will  be  readily  nndentood  that  if,  npon  one  of  these 
dayi^  the  lid  be  tsmed  so  as  to  bring  ths  style  eiustly 
qtpeaite  the  dat^  and  if  ths  dial  be  then  placed  on  a 
horiumtal  table  so  as  to  reoeiTS  son-light,  and  turned  ruond 
bodiif  until  the  shadow  of  the  style  falls  eiactly  tax  the 
Tertieal  line  below  it,  the  shadow  will  teminste  at  soma 
definite  point  of  this  line,  the  position  of  which  point  will 
depend  on  the  length  of  the  style — thst  is,  thedutaaca  of 
its  end  from  ths  surface  of  the  cylinder — and  on  the  altitade 
of  the  sun  at  that  iostacL  Snppoae-that  the  obeemtiont 
are  eootinaed  all  day,  the  cylinder  being  very  gradoally 
turned  so  that  the  style  may  always  face  the  sun,  and 
■appose  that  marks  aie  mads  on  the  Tsrtical  line  to  s|iow 
the  extremity  of  the  shadow  at  each  exact  hour  from 
•onrise  to  sunset — these  time*  being  taken  from  a  good 
fixed  son  dial, — then  it  is  obvious  that  the  next  year,  on 
the  sums  datt,  ths  sun's  declination  being  about  the  ssme, 
and  the  obeetret  in  abont  the  same  latitude,  the  marks 
made  ths  previooi  7WI  will  asm  to  tell  the  time  all  that 

What  ws  have  laid  i^iore  we*  merely  to  make  the 
piineiple  of  the  iaabnment  dear,  for  it  is  e^ent  that  this 
mode  <rf  Ti;ai-H"gy  which  would  require  a  whole  year's 
■ODshine  and  luHuljr  ofaeerration,  cannot  be  the  method 
vn^yed. 

The  positions  of  Ihe  ma>k*  an,  in  fact,  obtained  by 
calculation.     Corresponding  toagivendate,  the  declination 


of  tha  sun  is  taken  from  the  almanwy  M 
with  the  latitude  of  tha  place  and  tha  len, 
will  constitute  ths  necessary  data  for  oami 
of  the  shadow,  that  is,  the  distance  of  tha 
style  for  each  successive  hoar. 

Wo  have  assumed  abova  that  the  declil 
is  the  same  at  the  same  date  in  differeni 
not  quito  correct,  hot,  if  the  dates  be  tab 
year  after  leap  year,  ^e  results  will  be  sol 
mate.     The  actual  calculations  will  offar  r 

When  all  the  honr  marb  have  been  [ 
their  reapeotive  dates,  then  a  eontinnona  c 
comsponding  hour-points,  will  serve  to  fii 
d^  intermediate  to  those  set  down,  the 
till  the  style  occupy  a  proper  position  1 
divisiona.  The  horizonbdit;  of  the  tmU 
iitstoament  rcats  is  a  veiy  necessary  eondii 
summer,  wheo,  the  shadow  ot  the  Et^le 
extreme  end  will  shift  'tapidly  foe  a  nnal 
the  vertical,  and  render  tne  reading  unot 
can  also  be  used  by  holding  it  np  by  • 
top  of  the  lid,  and  probably  the  Tert 
ensoied  in  that  way. 

PoTtabU  Dial  m  a  Card— This  neat  ai 
dial  is  attributed  by  Ozanam  to  a  Jeaait 
Rigmid,  and  probably  dates  from  the  eailj 
century.     Ozanam  eayi  that  it  was  tome 


Cmntm^at — Draw  c 


u  tknofh  s«^  dlTlilDii-polji^  v1th«it  zvfelwm 
.    IIliBot  mBnaoUtslhit  thadlTlriiBiibinUiQi 
kiiTUndw, 


ri  «zu(l  J  mead  Ihi  17 


complstelj 
■hboo^  tbfj  mn  alinji  so  diswiii 
fsriM  Bpa  la  Uh  dlnrtlsn  for  ttM 


centre,  sad  an  ccnvmhot-fsAnsOA,  dM«Ual 
below  llMliiHiuotaL  IHTide  ths  whole  MiXB 
St  thapomtar,  t,  t,  &C.,  sod  thnn^  thaas  psi 
cnlin  to  the  dltmetn  ADB,  thus  Unes  win  M 1 
tbeUnethroe^FwiUbetha  xi..iliasi  Oa 
X...U  liss,  sud  so  » ;  the  hour  Uiis  tt  BoaB  ' 
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S|  l^  wUtTUofl  of  Oa  imill 


^    . „__  eqmi]  to  ihe  lAtitnde  of  tia 

ihw,  ol  M  it  meet  EC  in  D,  Ihnnigh  vMch  mint  dnw  FDQ  M 
MtuglstsAD. 

iTith  nirtn  A,  and  tnj  conitnient  ndioi  AS,  deuiiba  in  ue  of 
tfacb  R3T,  mid  gnlmta  thli  tro  by  mirklsi- dign*  dliuiona  on  It, 
-      ■    ■'--  •- '  B  to  2Si°  <"'«''l'_«J.4f  "K"^T.   _Sait 


\>  SfVkmM  a  Bar  a 


uit,u 


,  ivcohJ  i  llif  nortli 

WMtinu  winld  b«  DO  the  amier  lull. 

I»,  tiUsg  t.  jemsd  jetr  iftu  leap  rta  rbtUQU  the  dnlliu- 
tai  d  thit  reir  ■»  i&mt  the  mean  d  eicb  Kt  of  four  yean), 
UftediTiar  the  month  vhenttenui  hu  tb«M  dlffenot  dHlina- 
tnt,  tsl  plia  thene  datee,  or  H  muiy  of  them  *•  on  b«  ■hown 
~^-*  Kifunon,  oppoeile  the  coireapoadi^ig  mirki  an  TDQ. 
rn-Iiw  at  the  lop  of  the  cud  panllnl  to  the  Uiu  AOB : 
le  ri^ht,  dmii  auv  nDiall  Bsm  idtaiided 


■4.  ■«  ihe  eitremitv,  to  the  right,  dmw'auv  ninall  Bsm  inl 

kiira,aeltnn,  ■  door  of  nhioh  a  ft  >haU  be  th«  ta^     

n>  la  taken  that  thla  Mage  ii  euctlr  at  right  angbi  to  tbe 
tmUm.  Haka  a  fine  open  alit  e  d  ri^ht  throngh  tliA  Ovd  aod 
•Miing  tnn  the  hinge  to  ■  (hott  dutince  on  the  door, — th> 
mOt  Hm  •*  thti  lUt  coinciding  'acctttaUly  with  (b  fiw-Mu. 
Jtt,  cut  til*  door  completely  thnmgh  tho  cud  :  eKcept,  of  conno, 
■!■(  Ua  hinge,'  which,  wheii  the  nanl  i>  thick,  ibooldlsB  putly  cat 
ttn^  It  the  back,  to  racUitatB  the  apenifli;.  Cat  fic  card  tight 
•n^  alaag  the  line  FDQ.  and  pau  •  Urcid  carrnii-  s  llttie 
(louet  W  aad  a  teru  null  bead  P ;  tht  biiA  baring  laScunt 
BMiiB  Willi  th*  thread  to  ntoin 
Ifbevamig 
iTIhilaBi. 


the  back  ol  the  lal  the  thread  trnnina 

King  diawn  throngh 

abeM*[  hold,  U  puae 

-•  fiaclioB  at  an  inc .i,     ...i.j 

V  >  btt,  ii  mada  f*M  at  lh>  btck  d  the  dies. 

Tb  naiileta  the  eoiutnctioD, — With  the  canliei  7  an{^  O,  and 
■en  and  OA,  draw  the  tnamAYand  AZ  vhlch  will  limit 
B<lMDllan;  (ev  in  an  obaarration  the  bead  will  il»a;ttw  fonsd 
■■•Ml  them.  Th*  lonnoea  and  afttmoon  houn  may  then  be 
taUu  indistad  ia  tin  flgnrs.  The  diil  doaa  not  of  iiwlf  di>> 
Blaliilg  betmen  toimoon  and  aftenoon  ;  but  Htraneoiu  clii:um- 
■W^u,  (or  liutaaea,  whether  the  mnli  liiing  or  falling,  will  Httla 
lett  peia^  aioapt  when  doaa  to  noon,  when  it'  will  alwaje  b« 


r,  bv  tnimng 
S-at,  *et  the 

■  itTBtchwg 


ntM^Iha  dial  loingtlM  old  aipmcdoa,  which  mean 

RIk  dul  for  an  obeerralion), — open  tbe>ni«ll  door,  bi 
„  -art  iu  blage,  tin  it  etandi  well  out  in  front.  Hint, 
ptt  ia  the  luM  FO  oppodte  the  daj  of  tha  month,  and  it 
*»n( tha  paiat  A,  lUd*  the  bead  F «laiig  tiL  it  sxact^ 

.  ^  lad  thahooT  of  thed^, — hold  tha  dial  in  a  tariicalpoaition 
JjlA  a  waj  Ih-it  it!  plane  nuf  pan  throng  the  laa.  The  veiti- 
yftfr  a  nearad  br  aeetdg  that  the  bead  mta  againat  tho  eanl 
y*liiljiiiiiigi  Now  gtadnallj  tilt  tho  dial  (wilhont  altenog 
^'Twtica]  ptuMl,  DBtjI  the  untnl  Una  of  ntuhina,  paaiing 
^^aart  tha  opes  altt  of  tha  dooi,  Jnat  Cdla  along  the  enn-k^ia.  ^la 
gjjliaa  i^lBIt  wUoh  tba  bead  P  then  rada  indicataa  the 

^^Ha  aaa-Itei  drawn  abora  hai  always  ao  tar  ai  we  know,  been 
^^laa  Amlimhliiu.  .  Tha  npper  edge  ol  the  raotangnlar  doorwaa 
^^  p-i— ^«—  ^  tha  line,  and,  tha  doot  being  opened,  tha  dial 
y^  padnllT  tiltad  nnta  tha  ihadow  oaat  in  the  apper  edge 
^^  eoiadded  with  tt  Bat  tUa  ahadow  tilt*  tha  tatd  ona- 
j^^Wer  tt  a  dam*  nor*  thaa  th*  iDn-IIro,  bacanaa  It  U  glran  bj 
^^paitioaefthannwhfehJaataBpeanaboTethaadn,  that  1^ 
cT  I"  >Ppar  Hah  of  th*  aim,  wUnh  la  Dna^aartai  ol  »  degni 
SMadaaOacatn.  How,  arm  at  aom*  dlatusa  fnun  noon, 
^^  Bi  win  aometiniM  Ma's  oouidaiable  time  to  liaa  ona<iiaitar 
2*  adv*^  a&d  by  ao  sneh  Um*  will  tha  IndlcMion  of  tha  did  be 

«^HDnballiD*<f  U^t which oooathmurti  the opeo  allt  wlU 

^^  Im  froB  thii  «nQt,  beomM  it  It  giTon  by  light  from  tha  nt^tn 

to  be  looked  owjn . 
tf  and  BcJentUfo  ao 


,    Ihend^ildtMmatoIialookednponaBi 


^JKMMJwKia.— L 


. hj  the  ronghnaei  of  tha 

_-  fcUowlsg  demoiutration  of  Ita  ooiiaot- 
inltallj  elae  what  we  hare  to  aaj  on  thla 

-L«t  H  (Bgi  V)  ba  Bia  point  <d  Rupenilon  of  Su 
_M  of  abamtliD,  ao  that  th*  aogt*  DAH  to  th* 
of  a*  nn.—r,  tha  bead,  ititiDg  againat  tha  hoor- 


is  TZ,     Toln  ex.  tlini  tlia  anifla  ACX  la  tha  hour  uglo  TVoiit 
-'     ■'lobead,  and  we&TatoproTathatthiiLoii 
pondini  toanortlilil      " 


aicvHKt,  01  iti  panHoI  AO.inakei  with  the hotimital.  Thaawdl 
PHQ  will  be  eonel  to  the  illilad?,  if  HC  be  dnim  pi^nllal  to^ 
for  th*  Hlr  c<  Iin<4  H^.HP  ^lill  bs  rc^r:d1:Tc:>  :f  Tight  tn^u  t* 
tlw  nm^lDt  ud  tba  boH:ontal, 

Draw  tQ  and  UK  punl^ut  la  AC,  and  let  them  meat  DCE  in  H 
and  S  reapeetiiBlT. 

'LetHPandiUcqn ,  

l3g  talnei  will  ba  rAdily  dciund  fnm  th.    „_.. 
^LD  =  aco*.il«t,  DK^sain.  <j<c.'.,  PQ  =  .:  ein.  oJt 
OX  ^  AC  =  ."J)  eoa.  Ic!.  =  a  CO*.  Jal  coe.  (oi 
PN  =  CV=CX«i«.ACS=aco),  it-!,  coj.  lot  ao*.  ACX 
NC^UH-DHtin.liDll^atln.  iicl.  lin.  lu. 
I'.  -  Hie  angle  MDH  =  DAO  =:  Utibida}, 
Aiid,(IiUM  PQ-NQ'fPM, 

■»  han,  by  almplo  nbatltiitioB, 
a  ain.  oil.  OS  Bin.  did.  tin.  2bC.  4 a  oo*.  dtct.  «oa.  III.  CO*  ACX  t 


ivheTiKn.Ptli«pdkt 


1(>2 


D I  A  — D I  A 


From  llio  /mhcticaU  tiian'j.'o  V23,  xrc  !..iro 

COS.  ZS~co3.  rs  CO&.  ZP  +  sin.  PS  sin.  ZP  oot.  £PS 
bnt  ZS* zenith  distance- 90* -altitnde 
ZP-90'-PR  -90*-latitud« 

PS  -  polnr  distance  -  90*  -  declination, 
tlierefonp  by  substitution 

fin.  o7<.  —  sin.  d^d.  sin.  tol. +eo«.  ded.  cos.  UU.  cos.  ZP9  .  .  .  (B) 
and  ZPS  is  the  hour-angle  of  the  sun. 

A  comparison  of  the  two  fonnnla  (A)  and  (B)  shows  that  the 
hour-angle  given  by  the  bead  will  be  the  same  as  that  giTes  by  the 
sun,  ana  proves  tne  theoretical  accuracy  of  the  oard^ial.  Just 
at  sun-rise  or  at  sun-set,  the  amount  of  refifaotion  sUffhtly  exceeds 
half  a  degree.  If,  then,  a  little  cross  m  (see  fig.  8)  be  made  just 
below  the  sun-line,  at  a  distance  from  it  which  would  subtend  half 
a  degree  at  e,  the  time  of  sunset  would  be  found  conected  tot  nine- 
tbn,  if  the  central  line  of  light  were  made  to  fall  on  cm. 

The  following  list  inclades  .tlie  principal  writea*  on 

dialling  whose  works  have  come  down  to  ub.  and  to  these 

we  must  refer  for  descriptions  of  (he  varioas  constmctroDs, 


some  simple  and  direct^  others  fanciful  and  intrifintiy 
have  been  at  different  times  employed  ^— 


Ptolemy,    Analemma,   restored    hy  Commsadias  { 
ArekUtdurt;    Sebastian  Munster.   fforotofioarajMm ;    Onml 
Fineus,  Ik  HortHogik  Solaribut;  ICutio  Odd!  da  Orbing  St 
Solari;  Dxyander,  Lt  ffarolofiontm  ComporiUpiUi  Gonad  G 
Ftmdeeta  ;  Andrew  Schoner,  Chtom&niem;  F.  Commsadins^  A 
giorum  Ik$cnptio ;  Joan.  Ba^  Boiedictas,  t^  ChumtmMm 
Georgius  Schomben^  Extauu  JF\miam«iitorv»  (Hmnem 
Joan.  Solomon  de  uiiis,  Moroioget  Solairu;  Joaa.  Bapt 
PraxU  Horologwrum;  Desaxguas,  Manikrt  VnLwndU  pour  j^ 
fEmeu,  fee. :  Ath.  Kircher,  Ar$  mamtm  ImcU  4  Umkn:  lUi 
ExpliciUio  Sorologii  in  Borio  Bigia  Xonduu;  Joan,  llais^  J) 
Uu  Eorologiomim  ;  davius^  Cfnomoniett  da  ttordogiii. 

Also  among  more  modem  writei%  Detchslea,  Onaaai, 
Wolfios,  Pinrd,  Lahire,  Walper ;  in  Gennan,  Patenoo.  Mi 
Milller  t  sad  among  Endish  writers,  Foster,  Wells.  OolUas, 
better,  Jonei^  Lsybonm,  Emerson,  and  Fexgoaon.    Sot  also  U 
artlde  in  former  editions  of  the  pre;'eat  work.  (H. 


BIAMANTR  The  lUlian  fresco  painter,  commonly 
known  as  Fra  Diamante,  was  bom  at  Prato  abont  i400. 
He  was  a  Carmelite  friar,  a  member  of  the  Florentine  com- 
munity of  that  order,  and  was  the  friend  and  assistant  of 
the  more  celebrated  Filippo  Lippi.  The  Garmeh'te  convent 
of  Prato  which  he  adorned  with  many  works  in  fresco  has 
been  suppressed,  and  the  buildings  have  been  altered  to  a 
degree  involving  the  destruction  of  the  paintings.  He  was 
the  principal  assistant  of  Fra  Filippo  in  the  grand  frescoes 
which  may  still  be  seen  at  the  east  end  of  the  cathedral  of 
Prato.  In  the  nudst  of  the  work  he  was  recalled  to  Florence 
by  his  conventual  superior,  and  a  minute  of  proceedipgs  of 
the  commune  of  Prato  is  still  extant,  in  which  it  is  deter- 
mined to  petition  the  metropolitan  of  Florence  to  obtain 
his  return  to  Prato, — a  proof  that  his  share  in  the  work 
was  so  important  that  his  recall  involved  the  suspension 
of  it  Subsequently  he  assisted  Fra  Filippo  in  the  execu- 
tion of  the  frescoes  still  to  be  seen  in  the  cathedral  of 
Spoleto,  which  Fra  Diamante  completed  in  1470  after  his 
master's  death  in  1469.  Fra  Filippo  left  a  son  ten  yean 
old  to  the  care  of  Diamante,  who,  having  received  200 
ducats  Horn  the  commune  of  Spbloto,  as  £e  balance  due 
for  the  work  done  in  the  cathedral,  returned  with  the  child 
to  Florence,  and,  as  Vasari  says,  bought  land  for  himself 
with  the  money,  giving  but  a  small  portion  to  the  child. 
The  accusation  of  wrong-doing,  however,  would  depend 
u{)on  the  share  of  the  work  executed  by  Fra  Diamante,  and 
the  terms  of  his  agreement  with  Fra  Filippa  Fra  Dia- 
mante must  have  been  nearly  seventy  when  he  completed 
the  frescoes  at  Spoleto,  but  the  exact  year  of  his  death-  is 
not  known. 

See  JirlazioM  dflU  Piiturt  di  Fra  FUippo  rul  coro  di  Prato,  by 
the  Canon  Baldsnzi,  Prato ;  aIso  the  last  edition  of  Vasari,  Florence, 
184S. 

DTAMANTINA,  formerly  Tejuco,  a  town  of  Brazil,  in 
the  province  of  Minas-Qvraes,  is  situaicd  at  ::a  altitude  of 
fiTOO  feet  above  sea-level,  in  a  vall.y  watered  by  affluents 
of  the  Jcquitiuhonha.  Its  streets  aro  broad,  and  the  houses 
arc  mostly  of  wood.  The  public  structures  include  several 
churches,  a  theatre,  barracks,  tbrot:  hospitals,  and  a  school 
The  surrounding  district  is  Btorilc,  but  is  rich  in  minerals.  ^ 
The  discovery  of  diamonds  there  was  made  in  1729. 
Population  about  7000,  or,  with  that  of  the  neighbouring 
TiUa^cs.  15,000.     S^e  Brazil,  vol.  iv.  p.  224. 

DlAM.VNTINO,  d  town  of  Brazil,  in  the  province  of 
Mstto-Chxiiso,  is  situated  close  to  tbn  Diamantioo  river, 
about  six  miles  Trom  its  junction  with  the  Paroi^ay.  at 
the  foot  of  »  high 'range  of  country,  in  14'  24'  33'  R,  lat 
and  56*  8'  JO"  AV.  long.  The  neighbourhood,  which  is 
iafsftila,  yields  diamonds  and  gold.  -    Population  about 
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DIAMOND.    This  gem,  the  most  highly  vshxecS     mtid 
brilliant  of  preciona  stones,  is  also  remaAaWe  T^nr  iu 
histoiy  and  its  pecoliar  physical  -and  ehamical  prof^^rtaea 
Thon^  not  always  accurately  distinguished  from    o^ber 
sinilar  stones,  it  seems  to  have  attracted  notice  at  wl   *«y 
early  period,  espedu^  in  India,  the  chief  soorae  of  wsagp^j 
in  ancient  times.    The  old  Jewish  doetore  regarded 
iahalom,  tiu)  third  in  the  second  row  of  stoaei  in 
breast-plate  of  the  high  priest  (Exod.  inii.  11),  § 
diamond,  and  it  is  thus  translated  in  the  En^^iah  find 
versions.    Bnt  as  each  stone  bore  the  name  of  one  ef 
tribes,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  any  melho**^^ 
polishing  such  hard  stones,  still  lees  of  ensraTing  ~         '^ 
on  them^  was  then  known,  the  identification  cannot 
accurate.    Among  the  Qreeks  it  is  first  mentioned 
three  centuries  B.a  under  the  name  of  adamai  (i 
^  the  unsnbduable,"  refenring  to  its  hardness  and 
resisting  fire.    The  same  name  was  previonily  gim 
metal  highly  valued  from  its  extreme  hardnem  nr 
and  weapons,  and  the  twofold  use  of  the  tenn  eontim 
long  both  in  Greek  and  Latin.    The  name  of  the 
our  own  and  most  modem  langnagea  ia  derived  frini 
old  name,  occurring  in  the  form  dUmat  in  Albertoa  T 
and  other  authors  of  the  ISth  oentoiy.    Cnriooalj  < 
the  f  rench  aimcmi,  applied  to  the  magnet,  comet  from 
same  term  in  its  other  signification  of  an  ore  or  metal 

The  Xullest  account  of  the  sdamas  at  a  stone  it  found 
Pliny,  who  says  it  exceeds  in  ^ne  all  hnmaa  thiingi^ 
its  uso  vras  confined  to  kings,  and  to  few  eren  of 
Ho  mentions  si:  varieties,  the  moat  remaikabk  being 
Indies  anc:  .\r:ib!an.  of  such  nntpeakablo  hardneai  < 
when  strucl:  v.  ith  a  hammer  even  the  iron  and  anvil 
torn  asunder — ''  Ita  rcspuentea  ictom,  nt  femnr 
dissuitet,  i:  cudesque  etiam  ipei  diaifiant''    It  alto : 
the  fire,  and  could  only  be  subdued  and  brolm  domi 
dipped  in  fresh  warm  goat*s  Uood.    Similar 'fablee 
tinned  to  prevail  during  the  Middle  Ages,  and  eren  i 
hardly  vanished  from  popular  belief.     At  an  onaaeolM 
stone  it  was  highly  esteemed  during  the  earij  timet  of  lie 
Roman  empire,  as  some  scandaloot  ttoriet  recorded  l| 
Juvenal  testify,  though  only  stones  with  natorally  polished 
faces  could  be  used.     This  fact  is  proved  not  only  by  the 
words  of  Seneca — "  nee*  secari  adamat  ant  cssdi  Tel  dtM 
potest'' — and  others,  but  from  speeimens  of  diamondt  ttkin 
gold,  with  no  artificial  polishing,  which  have  oome  dovi 
both  from  classic  times  and  from  the  Middle  Ageii    Ha 
unworkable  character  long  greatly  limited  both  itt  on 
its  value ;  and  the  more  highly  oolonred  mbiet,  and 
emeralds  and  sapphires,  were  often  pref erred  to  it     It 

only  after  Lndwiff  van  Betqnen  (or  Bei^hera,  aa  h«  it  a 

named;  in  -1476  mscoftrtd  tht  modtofeoltfagMdl  pdfai^ 
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B  it,  thnt  tlu  diuoond  tlowly  nguoed  titt  fint  place 
■ggBmii     Even  in  the  ISth  csntary  (1050),  BsnTniQto 

im  (Trattalo  'ddT  or\fietrio,  cap.  i. )  uiignB  it  odIj  the 

tifciid  ixak  in  Talne,  estimating  t,  perfect  rnbjr  of  ooe  tsnt 
wortb  8D0  «CDdi  d'oro  (each  equal  to  abont  la.), 
■merald  at  400,  an  eqnal  diamond  at  100,  and 
at  10  icndL  la  the  tame  eentniy  tbs  ma  of 
■  'diasiond  for  catting  glan  and  engraving  gem«  aeemi 
slaQ  to  hare  became  known. 

The  diunand  alwaji  ocean  in  crystals  of  ths  t«iHTal 
ov  cnhical  ^tem.      Its   moat  frequent   fonni    are   the 
I,  or  doable  four-aided  pyramid  (fig.    1),   tha 
todecaliadioii  with  twelTe  faoei   (fig.   2),   and 
I  with   tirent;-tonr  (Sg.   3),   and  fortr-eight  facw 


Kt^  i).  Tba  fint  fona  is  meat  comicoo  in  itooM  from 
Eaiit,  tha  aeoood  in  Ihoaa  irom  BraiiL  Cabea  alao  uccar, 
bU  tn  rare,  wbilat  the  ieoeiletrahrdron  has  not  been 
Hithartn  the  diatbond  ha«  bean  dncribad  at 
i,  but  £ad*bcclf  f ;om  bia  own  and  0.  Eoae'a 

shows    it   lo    be  holchedrio  (in   ths    Berlin 

•*«i*iiinoU<,  Oet  1676).  The  faces  are  often  onrfed, 
**n*^ striated,  or  marked  bj~l&ir-]ikeineqaalitiea,  hiding 
^>  lni>  form.  Hanj  of  the  eiTatals  also  ai«  round  ' 
^  ipbna  (fig.  B),  or  ths  amaUer  onea 
ygrsiog  of  sand.  Iliis  do«a  not  ariM, 
^B^VTV,  from  attrition  during  transport 
^  eiler,  but  is  the  original  nh^M  of  ths 
■ta^  Maeles,  cr  twin-oiTBtals,  apedally 
*'  tn  octahedrons,  are  common,  and  the 
lt>ta  das  to  this  stmetore  ^tpcar  even 
M  tks  polisbwl  facets.  The  diamond  has  ^*  f- 
*  N*ct  deange  parallel  to  the  faces  of  the  octahedron, 
■^  tntki  tMdilj  both  in  this  and  other  directioos.  Oonr 
.  ^  tc  tha  (dd  and  still  ccmmoo  opinion,  it  U  rather 
™i^  and  is  easily  iqjaiBd  by  a  slight  blow  or  faU.  Its 
Whss— 10  in  the  ndnetalogical  seals— far  sarpaassa  that 
'  iB  oiker  known  itoDes,  and  was  used  oTen  liy  the 
MMHte  to  diacruniiMte  it  frDto  other  gems.     In  specifie 

K,  3-6%  (or  S-6U  to  3035),  it  i>  consider^y  higher 
A  trjitii,  bat  neariy  the  mm*  sa  the  topaa,  whleh 
■^1  tkiM  be  Mistaken  for  it.  According  lo  Fixecn,  it  has 
k  griitisl  daoaty  at  -  43' -3  O,  and  below  this  bag^  to 
•qud,  a  jfKffatjimi  in  very  few  other  solid  bodisa.     Ik 


expansion  by  heat  h  Tery  irmII,  tha  Tolome  from  the 
fceeang  to  theboilingpdDtof''ater  only  rising  from  IDii 
1-O00CIO354.  By  friction  it  become*  poeitiTe  electric 
The  Bo-caUed  compact  diamond  or  carbonado  of  tha  stone 
poliahere,  fonnd  at  ronnd  graioB  or  masses  of  one  or  two 
poands  weight  in  the  waahinga  near  Bahia,  of  a  brownidl 
block  coloar  and  sp.  g.-3'012  to  3-416,  is  porous  diamond 
mixed  with  a  small  amount  of  other  matter. 

The  optical  properties  of  tho  diamond  an  also  very 
temarkaUe.  The  purest  stones,  or  those  of  the  first 
water  are  highly  tranaparent  and  coloorlees.  -  But  moa 
generally  it  is  less  transpareat,  and  show*  varioni  tita^ 
specially  wbit<^  grey,  or  brown;  more  raririy  blue,  ted, 
yellow,  greeo  j  and  vary  seldom  black.  Such  etonea, 
when  the  colours  are  pore,  are  often  hi^y  Taluad.  It 
is  also  distingoiihcd  by  ila  brilliant  adamantine  Instrck 
Newton,  two  centuries  ago,  remarked  ita  high  refraetiTe 
power,  and  from  this  copjectnred  that  it  was  a  nbetane* 
of  a  peculiar  nature.  The  index  of  refiactioa  is  3'4I9S 
for  l£e  red  nys,  2'4igs  for  the  yellow,  and  3-4378  foe 
the  gteen.  "Uiit  high  refractire  power,  and  the  atroDg 
reflection  at  both  surfaces,  render  it  seldom  eompletely 
ttanspareat,  but  giTo  it  the  hixb  lustre  for  which  it  fa 
Tslned  at  an  omamenL  They  sJso  produce  the  nmnsrofaa 
internal  reflsctiima  asen  in  the  intarics  of  cnt  >tons%  all 
Uie  rays  of  light  fslling  on  the  posterior  luif aoes  At  anj^ec 
aboTs  2B'  bemg  totally  reflected.  Like  all  ci^talt  of  Ike 
earns  system  it  posaeasea  (ml*  simple  nfraction,  bnt  Dr 
(Sir  David)  Brewster  found  Uiat  many  showed  traeaa  of 
double  refraction  by  their  octica  on  polariied  li^t  lliia 
be  aseribed  to  a  pecnliat  tatition  prodnced  in  the  interioi 
of  the  alone  daring  its  formation,  and  a  aomawimt  simllai 
explanation  is  still  adopted. 

InahisU.n'Of  genu  published  early  in  tha  17th  CMitsry, 
Boetius  de  Boot  conjectured  that  ths  diamond  wsa  an  in. 
flammable  body.  Robert  Boyle,  who  in  16S4  deecribed  ill 
property  of  shiricg  in  the  dark,  or  phospboresciag  ifter 
being  exposed  to  the  light  of  the  ana,  a  few  yean  later 
obesrred  that  a  part  of  it  was  disdpited  b  acrid  vapoan 
when  subjected  lo  a  high  temperature,  lliis  combustibility 
□f  the  diamond  was  .conGrmed  in  16S4  and  IS9S  by  ex- 
periments with  a  powerful  burning  glass  or  tens  mads  in 
the  presence  of  Cosmo  m,  grand  duke  of  Tuscany,  by  the 
ilorentina  Acidemirjans.  Ths  experiment  of  the  ectn- 
bustibility  of  the  diamond  when  freely  exposed  in  a  strong 
heat  has  been  often  repeated,  and  its  true  character  wat 
proved  by  I«roisier,  who  de^rawbed  that  the  pradnct  w« 
carbonic  acid  gas.  Sir  Oeorge  Mackeuiie  converted  iron 
into  steel  by  powdered  diamonds ;  whilst  Hr  Smithson 
Tenoanl  showed  that  the  carbonic  add  produced  cor- 
mded  to  the  ongea  conaomed.  No  donbt,  therefore, 
remains  that  the  diamond  is  only  pure  carbon  in  the 
crytlalliisd  condition,  and  like  it  insoluble  in  acids. 

In  regard  to  the  action  of  heat  on  the  diamond,  vuioos 
tiperitoenU  have  been  made.  Before  the  blowpipe  it  is 
infusible,  and  doeelj  packed  in  powdered  charcoal  it  can 
very  high  tamperatnre^  But  when  oiy^n  it 
:  bums  alowly  at  a  temperatore  nsnally  given  at 
about  that  of  melting  eilver.  Quslaf  Boee  lately  foond 
that  when  air  is  excluded  diamonds  exposed  to  a  tempara^ 
ton  at  which  pig-iron  melti,  or  to  the  stroogeat  heat  pro- 
duced in  the  ponelain  kiln,  undergo  no  change ;  but  at  a 
higher  temperature,  like  that  at  which  bar-iron  melts,  thej 
begin,  whilst  retaining  their  form,  to  be  converted  into 
gnphite.  He  further  observed  that  whed  diamonda  and 
gr^itaweresxpoaed  together  in  ths  same  muffle,  foliated 
graphite  wat  br  more  diSonlt  to  bnm  than  the  diamond,  bnt 
~ipact  gr^ite  wat  consumed  mora  readily.  In  the 
'  of  air  the  ■*'""'™^  gndoally  became  smaller  and 
till  it  finaUr  m 
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i1ie  facet;  also  dunog  burning  bceamo  marked  with  peculiar 
triangular  hollows,  with  the^r  Bidea  parallel  to  the  edges  of 
^  ocUhcdron.  Seen  in  o  strong  light  they  appear  as 
faces  of  an  icositetmhedron,  whilst  other  regular  triangular 
impressions  ou  the  faces  of  natural  cryBtals  of  diamond  arc 
produced  by  facc3  of  the  dodecahedron.  (Roac.  "  Ueber 
das  Verhalten  des  Diamants,"  dec,  in  Berlin  hf<mat9l)ericlUe, 
Juno  18|2). 

India  is  the  oldest,  and  was  long  the  most  celebrated,  or 
rather  the  only,  source  of  diamonds.  They  have  been 
obtained  froni  a  wide  district  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Dcccan,  extending  trom  the  Pennar  river  in  14*  N. 
Ut.  to  near  the  Sone.  m  Bundclkund,  in  25*  N.  lat  In 
the  south  the  chief  mines  were  at  Cuddapab,  Kamul, 
and  EUore,  near  the  Kishna,  in  Madras  presidency. 
In  this  district  some  of  the  largest  Indian  diamonds 
were  obtained,  Qolconda,  however,  not  being  a  mine, 
but  a  fortress  where  the  diamonds  were  collected. 
There  were  other  mines  near  Nagpore,  and  east  at 
Sambhalpur,  on  the  Mahanuddy,  and  north  at  Panna,  in 
Bundelkund.  At  all  of  these  the  diamond  was  sought 
chiefly  in  recent  deposits,  beds  of  sand  and  clay,  or  in  some 
places  a  ferruginous  sandstone  or  conglomerate,  but 
probably  none  of  them  the  original  matrix.  Heyne  states 
that  the  diamond  has  hitherto  been  found  only  in  alluvial 
soil,  or  in  the  most  recent  rocks ;  and  that  the  stones  are 
not  scattered  through  the  whole  of  these  beds,  but  confined 
to  one  rather  harder  than  the  rest  The  upper  stratum,  of 
18  inches,  consists  of  sand,  gravel,  and  loam  ;  next  there 
is  a  deposit  of  stiff  black  clay  or  mud,  about  4  feet  thick  ; 
and  next  the  diamond  bed,  which  is  distinguished  by  a 
mixture  of  large  rounded  stones.  It  is  from  2  to  2}  feet 
thick,  closely  cemented  together  with  clay.  Sometimes  this 
stratum  is  covered  with  calcareous  tufa.  Hera  shallow  pits 
are  excavated,  of  a  few  feet  in  diameter,  in  such  apots  as 
the  practice  of  the  workman  nuy  induce  him  to  select ;  he 
sinks  to  a  depth  of  a  few  feet,  and  searches  the  bed  which 
he  considers  most  promising  for  his  purposes  ;  and  if  he 
meets  with  little  encouragement,  he  shifts  his  situation  and 
proceeds  elsewhere.  Thus  a  great  deal  of  the  country  may  be 
turned  to  waste  and  neglected.  The  working  was  chiefly 
in  the  hands  of  certain  tribes  or  castes,  but  was  conducted 
on  no  regular  phn,  and  afforded  a  very  miserable  livelihood. 
There  has  been  little  change  since,  and  though  mines  still 
exist  at  Panna,  Ramul,  and  a  few  other  places,  but  com- 
paratirely  few  diamonds  are  found,  and  probably  scarce^ 
pay  the  expense  of  collecting* them.  Diamonds  have  also 
been  long  collected  in  Borneo,  at  Pontiana,  near  the  south- 
east extremity  of  the  island.  Th^  occur  in  k  red  clay 
along  with  gold  and  platina,  and  the  nyah  of  Mattan  is 
said  to  possess  one  weighing  367  carats,  of  the  purest 
water,  but  uncut 

Daring  the  end  of  last  and  the  beginning  of  the  present 
eentury  the  supply  of  diamonds  chiefly  came  from  Brazil. 
They  were  first  recognized  in  1727  in  the  province  of 
Miaas  Geraes,  where  they  had  been  long  used  by  the 
negroes  as  counters  in  playing  cards.  The  principal  mines 
are  still  in  that  province  near  Diamantina  (formerly  Tigneo), 
and  near  Diamantino  in  Matto  Qrosso.  Mines  have  also 
betrn  recontly  worked  in  the  province  of  Bahia  Other 
local  it  if  A  are  enumerated  in  the  article  Brazil.  The 
diamjnd^  are  chi-.'fly  obtained  from  the  Cascalho,  a  loose, 

Eavclly  dejiiisit  mixed  with  rwl  clay,  and  containing 
rge  lumi«  of  quartz  and  (Trains  of  gold.  This  rock  is 
probably  Ji-rived  frum  the  itacolumite,  a  quartxose  variety 
of  mica  nUte.  or  in«taninqil-osed  sandstone,  on  which 
it  often  ri^M.  and  in  which  diamonds  are  also  said 
to  occur.  When  fin«t  brought  to  Eurupe  the  Brazil 
diamoTiii  were  regarded  as  inferior  to  thoee  from  India, 
bui  ^  th  lut  reason.     ThooKh  the  mines  are  strictly  wtttched 
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as  Crown  property,  the  produce  is  not  weH  ateertuned. 
Martins  estimated  that  in  the  forty-eix  yean  from  1772 
to  1818  diamonds  weighing  about  3,000,000  carats,  and 
worth  £7,000,000,  were  exported.     Mr  Mawe  stated  the 
produce  at  25,000  to  30,000  carats  annually  of  roi 
diamonds,  equal  to  8000  or  9000  carats  when  reduced 
brilliants.     After    his   time   it    seems   to   have   greatU 
decreased,  the  whole  value  from  1861  to  1867  being  givei 
at  about  £1,900,000;  and  the  discovery  of   the  Cap^^ 
diamonds  has  further  reduced  the  amount     The  .<itcn 
are  mostly  small,  averaging  little  more  than  one  carat,  arx  _ 
very  rarely  exceeding  twenty  carats.     The  largest  diamo^^^ 
from  Brazil  was  long  an  uncut  octahedron  of  120  cai 
but  in  1854  a  fine  stone  of  254}  carais  was  sent  to  Lond^ 
It  was  an  irregular  dodecahedron,  but  of  brilliant  I 
and  with  no  flaws.     Since  cot  it  weighs  about  124 
and  is  known  as  the  '*  Star  of  the  South." 

Diamonds  occur  in'  other  parts  of  America,  havnig 
found  in  the  Sierra  Madre,  south-west  of  Acapde^^ 
Mexico ;  and  a  few  also  in  Qeoigia  and  North 
They  have  also  been  obtained  in  California,  but  all 
(under  2  carats);  and  in  the  district  ol 
one  is  mentioned  of  3  carats. 

In  1829  diamonds  were  discovered  on  the  EaropeaL  t 
of  the  Ural  mountains  in  the  gold  washings  near  the  u 
mines  orBissersk.    Engelhardt  conjectured  that  they  r 
derived  from  a  dolomite  rock,  but  othen  state  tha: 
mioa  slate  like  that  of  Brazil    Only  aboot 
found  in  the  first  twenty  years,  and  all  of  them  sssll, 
largest  weighing  nnder  8  carats.    The  only  other  £uro|.«.^  , 

locality  is  at  Dlaschkowits,  in  Bohemisip  where  a  sin^  ^^^^^ 
diamond  was  found  in  the  sand  containing  pjvopes,< 
one  said  by  Murray  to  k^ve  been  picked  vp  in  a  bnok 
Ireland  bcong  veiy  donbtfuL 

Not  more  important  are  those  from  Australia, 
they  were  found  as  early  as  1852,  and  again  in  165(, 
the  Maoquarie  river.    In  1869  they  were  discovered  vl  r 
Mudgee,  near  one  of  the  tributaries  of  tha  ]faeq[nari«, 
gold-diggers,  and  worked  for  a  time  pretty  exteosi 
They  lie  thm  in  old  river  drift  oovered  faj  baaalt 
be  of  Pliocene  age.     They  occur  in  a  similar  poaition  in 
Bingete  diamond  field.    In  both  places  th^  are  span: 
distributed  and  small,  the  laigest  mentioned  being 
6  carats. 

Far  more  important  are  the  diamond  Mds  of 
Africa.    In  1667  a  Dutch  fanner  obtained  from  a 
bright  stone  which  his  children  ware  using  as  a  _ 
This  stone  was  sent  to  the  Cap^  where  its  traa  aiatim 
diamond  was  reeognized,  and  stthoeqnenUy  foiwanled 
Paris  exhibition  and  sold  for  £900l    This 
covery  soon  led  to  further  reeearchsi,  and  ''"■**-^ 
obtained  from  various  plaoea  near  the  Onnga  and  Vaal 
in  Oriqna<Iiand  West    They  wen  fint  ooUaetad  bj 
ing  recent  alluvial  or  anppoeedlacoitriBa  depositi^appa^c-^mi^ 
the  detritus  of  rocks  in  the  ncinitj,  that  are  spread       eiw 
the  lower  river  valleys,  bat  am  now  rather  aoi^ht  VSflr  m 
"  pans,"  or  **  pipeo,"  of  a  eireolar  fbim  nmni^g^ 
the  inferior  strate,  or  shale,  and  filled  with  a  peeoliar  i 
rock,  named  diabase,  or>  gabbra^  often  mnch 
near  the  surfaosi    Thronghont  this  rack,  which 
penetrated  to  a  depth  of  from  100  to  200  feat, 
are  disseminated  weighing  t-xm  over  160  eanlsdovB  to 
the  100th  of  a  carat,  or  less.    Many  are  antira,  walUoMB«d 
crystals,  bat  a  laige  proportion  are  broken  and  isotoffd 
fragments.     Hence  it  hss  been  inferrad  that  the  iwk 
which,  they  now  occur  is  not  the  matrix  or  mothw 


which  they  were  originally  formad*  bat  thai  the  **  Ff^* 
are  nther  channels  by  which  voksiiio  matter  has  Baea  ** 


way  to  the  surfaee^  bringing  tha  diamondo  along  tMk   *■ 
from   aoma   infenar  dapoat    Howvvw  thia  *" 


DIAMOND 


lifgius  hu  become  i.  Tegnlu  Inneli  of  iodnrtiy 
pciptuation ;  ind  it  it  protMl)l«,  thonsb  do  M17 
T**"—*-  cu  ba  foriDsd,  thai  nean?  fifteen 
onrul*  (twling  worth  of  diamoDd*  htve  b*en 
from  tliii  di&ct  tine*  their  diBcovsij.  The 
kiniuid  from  tlis  Gftps  we  bave  leea  melitioDed  it 
irt,  0!  368}  carala,  fonnd  on  tha  Tasl  rivar  in 
waa  an  irragnlar  octahedion  of  the  pnntt  water, 
'   '      ''  '  ia  of  a  li^t  fallow  lince 


lai  been  much  apecnlatioD  regarding  the  mode  of 
theae  gena,  but  hitherto  leading  tu  no  certain 
(awton  eoQJectarod  that  the  diamoitd  wsa  "  an 

eabatanoa  cMgolalAd;*  Jameeon  thong^  it 
a  aecration  from  loma  ancient  tree,  like  timbm  ; 
iter  ftbo  traced  it  to  a  vegetable  BOnrc«  lAvoUer, 
lorvean,  aad  other*  obserred  black  ape^  when 

wen  buined,  which  were  eoneidend  ei  nnent- 
uboo.  Petihold,  In  1S42,  alio  auppoited  thli 
ming  that  be  bad  fonod  vegetable  calli  in  the 
iamonde.  Ooeppert,  b  his  HUilem  Prize  Eiai^, 
nipported  the  aame  view,  both  from  ecppoeed 
aea  and  from  other  indcanrea  in  dianontb^  bat 
that  the  eiidence  waa  not  free  from  donbta. 
d  otben  bare  explained  ita  origin  b;  a  alow  prO' 
■composition  in  a  'fluid  rich  in  carbon  and  bydro- 

the  other  hand,  the  occurrence  of  the  diamond 
colomite  or  mica  elate,  and  more  recentlj  in  or 
oa«  rocki,  aa  »t  the  Oape,  hu  tended  to  favour 
that  it  owes  its  origin  to  beat  or  metamorphic 
ia  the  case  irilh  giapbite.  But  thie,  ai  grapo'te 
I,  does  not  preclude  the  idee  that  originally  it  may 
1,  like  amber,  some  peculiar  Tcgetable  prodnct, 
illj  altered  and  ctyttalliied.  It  maj  hen  also  be 
I  that  ijl  attempts  to  produce  diamonds  aitificiaU; 
erto  failed. 

id*  are  cbiefiy  oied  end  nlued  at  ornamental 
ad  for  this  purpose  they  ere  cat  in  rarioua 
ording  to  the  original  shape  of  tbe  ctTitals.  tt  is 
thst  the  Indians  knew  eome  method  of  doing  this 
Ij  period,  and  it  is  said  there  were  dismpnd- 
in  Nuremberg  even  in  1373.  Berghem  of  Bruges 
ledit  of  baviug  first  lued,  in  1496,  their  own 
r  this  purp<ie&     Be  found  that  by  rubbing  two 

on  each  other  their  surfaces  were  polished  and 
ned,  end  acting  on  this  hint,  he  eniplojed  diamond 
ida  poUsbing  wheel     EisconntrTmcncontitKted 

oat  the  a:t  with  great  anccess,  but  some  two 
ago  the  Engli^  cultere  were  the  mpre  celebrated. 
I  tbea  reverted  to  Holland,  but  isagain  retaniing 
I,  where  man;  of  the  finest  stoc^  ace  cut.  Tbe 
lU  nndergone  little  change,  and  is  still  chieflj 
If  the  huid,  partly  by  rubbing  one  tlfine  od 
Mctlf  by  a  wheel  and  diamond  powder.  Where 
flaws  or  large  pieces  of  tbIus  to  bo  Temoved,  they 
oDilly  ent  %  iron  wires  armed  with  the  powder, 
J  ■  blow  of  a  bamniEr  and  chisel  in  tbe  direction 
taitl  cleavage.  The  latter  is,  however,  a  danger- 
ae,  ai  the  diamond  is  very  brittle,  and  many  volu- 
I  bare  been  thus  destroj'ed.  ^Vhcn  reduced  to  a 
cm,  the  facsta  are  polisbeil  on  a  l^idary's  wheel. 
M  deciaods  not  only  great  skill  but  much  time 
ir.  "tie  peried  requirud  tu  reduce  a  stone  of  34 
tats  to  a  regular  funn  ettended  formerly  to  at 
a  or  eight  months  of  constant  work,  and  in  the 
M  Pitt  diamond  two  years  were  needed  ;  bnt  the 
LOW  greatly  shortened  by  tbe  use  of  mocbiuery 
7  steam.      Jewellen   have   long   cut   diamonds 

* '"-i    brilliant,    the    rose,    and    tablea. 

citi'Jimed,  as  givinji   bighaet   effect 


to  the  tutre,  aud  impIjuiB  leaa  redaction  of  the  atone.     It 
ii,  aa  It  wen,  a  modiflostioo  of  the  primary  octahedron, 

the  moat   anunon  form  of  cryatal,  and  is  shown  in  ita 
first  form   in  figa.  0  and  7,  tad  with  the   fnll  unubet 


of  ftoeta  in  flge.  6  and  0.  Hgt.  t  and  6  thow  Ac 
npper  nrfacM,  with  the  iaUt,  or  principal  face,  hi  thi 
middle,  anrmnnded  by  the  bail,  or  upper  facM,  iTing 
between  it*  edge  and  the  airtOt,  or  common  baee  of  the 
two  pynmida.  llie  lower  facet  Mireepondmg  to  tbe  taUa 
is  named  the  colltt,  and  the  whole  portion  below  tbe  girdle 
the  aJlit  lide,  Tbt  portion  removed  to  form  tbe  table 
(graerellj  ^Iht)  and  the  oollet  (^^th)  11  ihowa  in  t^  10 
S^Oianta  are  oanall/ 
eet  open,  both  the 
upper  or  table  aide  and 
the  lover  eollefrmde 
being  ezuoead.  Tbe 
mat  cnt  (upper  view, 
lig.  11  ;  laUrol  view, 
fig.  13)  is  given  t« 
atones'irhich  nave  too 
little  de'pth  to  be  ent 
at  brillionta  ;  it  hta 
the  whole  upper 
curved  sort  ace  covered 
with  equilateral  tri- 
angles. The  taUt  dtamoiul,  flge.  13  and  14,  tke  I«a«t 
beaaUful,  it  adopted  for  broad  eloua  ot  trifling  dqth. 


y^K 


allowing   a  eeriee   of   toai-eided  feceta  above  and  below 
the  girdle.     Beee&ll;  brilUanU  are  cut  in  the  dttr  fooa 


(taille   1   etoile),    with  the  table  above  only   on»fonrtll 
the  diomvtir.  and  tbn*  with  leM  Vm  of  weigliL     TUeie 


!«(! 
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■n  aim  "mizad"  or  let*  regolar  fumu  natd  to  nit  the 
Aaipt  of  tlie  (loiie ;  *di)  btbd  ipliblcn  of  diuDond  of  fl^ 
ant  sie  facetted.  Id  all  tha  tonni  the  girdle  oogbt  to  be 
perfectly  RmootEi.  u  ft  rongh  edge  often  tppeui  throogh 
■ome  of  ttie  f«ceti  u  a  flaw,  and  ii^OTM  tie  briUiatiC7  ol 
tLe  Etons. 

The  value  of  duunondi  ii  detcmined  chieSj  by  their 
•iic,  purity,  colour,  froedom  from  fU««  ot  ataius,  and 
the  gkill  with  which  they  are  manafactored.  Their  weight 
ia  reckoned  b;  Iho  cant,  of  four  diamond  graina,  originally 
an  Indian  mighL  I:i  England  thn  eatat  U  ««timat«d  ■« 
—  3']74  gnioa  troy;  but  it  Tariea  in  different  placee,' 
being,  according  to  Scbrauf,  in  Amsterdam  — 30670  milli- 

Gtrnmea,  in  Florence -1S7'20,  in  London  -  20S '409,  in 
idni-207'353,  in  Paria-205-eO,  and  in  Tiatina- 
£06-13.  The  unial  nUe  ii  that  the  nine  of  the  etone 
iucrcaaee  with  the  equare  of  the  weight  in  catata,  and 
■Ttuming  XS  or  XIO  aa  the  value  of  a  cut  brilliant  of  £rst 
qoali^  in  water  and  ahape,  weighing  1  canii,  a  limilar 
Mona  of  2  caraU  would  be  worth  four  (2  x  2)  timet  £&  or 
XIO,  U  £32  to  ;ei0  i  ote  of  3  canU  nine  (3  x  3)  tinut, 
er  X73  to  £90  ;  and  lo  in  nroportion.  Fine  briilianta, 
howem,  vt  the  ^xei  moat  in  danund  «*n  much  higher,  or 
from  £13  to  £30  or  more  the  liiat  cant ;  whilat  rotea  aud 
taUea  are  of  oonudoraUr  amalla'  nine,  aiid  ron^  or  oneat 
diaaood*,  generally  told  in  lota,  fetch  unlj  about  £3 
or  area  leaa,  Uie  value  being  forthar  diminiiihad  in  all  caaea 
where  the  atone*  an  "  off  ctdonr,'  that  ia  miUrj  or  tiuted, 
at  imperfect  in  other  reepecta.  Stitl  man  important  i«  the 
itate  ot  aupply  aud  demand,  eapecially  h>r  the  largeat  and 
moit  Taloable  etonea,  for  whidi  there  an  often  ^nrj  few 


Crchaaera,  and  thdr  price  ie  thru  lower  than  the  rale  wonld 
ply.     Even  political  aTenta  afleet  the  price  by  bringing 
many  into  tli'e  markel,  aa  at  the  time  of  tb«  &r«t  French 


Bevdntiou.  In  1873  Cape  diamonda  were  stated  to  be 
worth-^rallan  under  C  eaiata,  40b,  to  EOa,  ;  abora  that 
weight,  £3  to  £1  i>eT  carat ;  pnn  white  atones  under  D 
oatala,  £3  to  £4 ;  and  above  S  canta,  £4  to  £7,  or  more 
BooonliDg  to  form  n  loatn.    Fig.   IS  ihowa  the  iIm  of 

0  6  □  D  D 


Fia  It.— Rclitln  tlw  ua  nlcbla  of  < 
■et  itonte  mnnd  the  cirdle,  the  line  indicating  their  depth, 
and  the  nnmcrali  the  nomlier  of  carata  they  may  be 
eijieetcd  to  weigh. 

fiome  diamonda  ore  remarkable  for  llioir  uta  or  hiatory. 
The  largiel  undoubted  diamond  la  the  Orloff  ia  the  eceptra 
ot  the  em[icrorof  Suuia,  weighing  194]  cante,  and  cut  in 
Ibe  ruae  torn,  with  a  flatfaoi  Ubw,  rctemlilmg  the  half  of 
a  pigeuoV  egg.  According  to  uuo  atury,  it  fomicd  the  eje 
a  an  Indian  idul,  aud  waa  atolcn  by  a  French  deserter ; 
another  u  that  it  brlonged  to  Nadir  Shah  of  Penia,  and 
OD  hia  murilvr  came  into  tb*  handi  of  an  Aimtaian 
■srehaut,  who  brought  it  to  Anuterdsm.  In  1773  it  waa 
mid  to  Couat  Orloff  lor  the  Enprv  Catherine  for  4H,000 
direr  rouUe*  (£90,000),  with  an  tnnoity  of  4000  rooblea 


and  a  title  of  Bnaaian  BahOity.    Bacctidtnitiatha 
or  Pitt  diamond  (Sg.  IB),  bought  hj  Mr  Fit^  t^  fr 
of  Uadrsa,  in  1703,  tor  abont 
£S0,00a    He  brought  it  to 
London,  had  it  eat  aa  a  bril- 
liant at,  it  is  said,  a  coat  ot 
£3000.  and  Bold  it  in  1717  to 
the  regent   dUke  of   Orleans,  /' 
for  Looi*  XV.,  for  2}  million't 
franca,  or  £130,000;  but  it  is  -. 
estimated  to  be   worth  fnlly    ' 
twice  that  earn.    At  the  time 
of  the  firat  fVench  BeviJntion 
it  waa  sent  to  Berlin,  btit  r» 
appeared  in  the  hilt  of  the 

sword  of  statewombyN^oIeoD  

L      It  is   Gonudered  aa  the      ^^  n— nu  ■■■--    - ' 
^Dait  and  most  perfect  brilliant 

in  Europe.  It  weight  136}  carets,  bnt  cnpnallj  wn^af 
410  carats,  and  the  frsgments  eplit  or  tawn  from  it  whsa 
cnt  were  valued  at  sodis  thonaand  pounds.  Tin  third  in, 
weight  it  the  floientine,  or  Qraod  Dnkc^  ts  it  ia  named 
(fig.  17).  It  la  ot  a  fine  yellow  eoUm,  ofaln^  and  eat 
in  read.  It  fa  said  to  have  been 
loat  by  Chariea  the  Bold  at  the 
battle  of  Qranaon,  and  found  by 
a  8wiu  stddier,  who  sold  it  fat  a 
few  uence  as  a  piece  of  rock 
ciyital  It  afternids  belonged  ' 
i«  the  annd  duke  of  Tntoan, 
ttom  whom  it  passed  to  t£s 
lU  midit 


ia  nsually  pven  at  ]S9| 

bnt  BiJuanf  Soda  itt  azact  wai^t 

139'16    Vienna   canta.    and    it* 


rto.  is.-'Ki 
•  of  the  diape  at  a 


The  Koli4-iMor  (If. 
t  belougjng  to  the  Biitiih  Crown,  hat  (In 


OOOO  yean  ego  by  Kanis^ 
one  (^  the  heroea  cele- 
brated in  the  JToibiMarafd. 
It  psaed  thnmgh  many 
hanHa  to  Baher,  that onnder 
of  the  Uognl  dynaa^,  in 
1036^  and  waa  ahown  by 
hit  tocceaaor  in  1669  to 
Tavemier,  the  IVeodi  tn- 
vellar.     He  deacribe*  it  theif  a 

egg,  and  wei^iing  360  carats,  having  bean  tbna  tndiwi 
^  an  oittkilled  stMie«ntt«r  from  7031  <*'*'i^  which  it  eow 
mighed.  In  1739  it  paaaad  to  Nadir  Sbai,  the  FatnM 
invader  of  India,  who  gave  it  the  nana  of  Koh-i-nasr,  e> 
Uountaln  of  Light,  and  from  hk  aoeeaason  in  1813  to 
Buqjeet  Sing,  the  ruler  of  lithore,  i  In  184B,  on  the 
annexation  of  the  Puqjab  to  Britidi  India,  the  Cah-i4oar 
was  alto  anirendered  and  preaentad  to  the  Qnatn  in  J^ 
1B50.  It  waa  exhibited  in  the  Oraat  W»liii«ti^  of  IBSl^ 
and  then  waighKl  186^  eaialt^  but  hat  matt  baao  ncn^ 
with  doubtful  advantage,  in  the  nm  toim,  and  1*  MV 
lOG^  canta.  Ita  lower  aide  ft  Sat,  and  OBdoiibtadty  «» 
responds  to  a  dsavsge  plane.  Bene*  It  kaa  baa*  am^ 
jecturadthat  itandtheBoiaianOrioff  diBBmdan  portidM. 
of  the  original  atoiia  behmging  to  the  Onat  MvgJ,  lAOtk 
a  stone  of  133  canta,  obtained  Vr  ^^i^  >■>»  •*  ^ 
of  Ooocha,  in  KhonMan,  in  lUS,  maj  W  » 


D  I  A  — D  I  A 
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■nilj  till  fiinn  inJ  tnn  itl*tn  Lj  TAvendar.  ud  tlie 
K^HOcr  would  Uien  mrptn  all  knowD  dUmond*  in  its 
■Hiitiidt  ■*  in  ha  eTMitfiu  hietorj. 

It  H  Dot  necanaiy  to  notica  in  detail  other  ilmmoDdt  ot 
MiOtt  ut^  ai  the  8uiej,  of  M}  mMk,  odM  tbe  propcrtj 
(( Chik*  llie  Bold.  lilm  the  AOstrun,  and  aftarwarda  of 
bniiliy.  of  Pnmce,  bat  Hold  in  1830  fai  XSO.QOO  to  tlix 
tofmt  of  Bnajia.  In  the  Boaikn  treoaoiy  are  ibn  the 
Skfa  nf  Sn  cunis,  aod  the  Polar  Stat  of  10.  Other  noted 
(w  w)  the  Naiaac  of  B9}  caratt  (uow  reeat,  and  T8f ), 
Ik  Figgot  of  82),  and  the  Paaha  of  Egypt  of  10  eai»t>, 
rilrkowt  X2e,00O.  Some  are  valued  for  other  propertiei, 
M  tba  Hope  diamond,  of  «  rara  colour,  a,  fine  bine,  and  high 
ledat  X26,0n0,4honghloDly  weighiog44i 
imnndi  teem  very  mre,  but  Uiere  u  a 


Una.  the  lar^t  of  S9} 

TtAtpt  even  more  important  in  the  nte  of  the  diamond 
ia  nttiagglaaa,  for  poli^ns  gum  and  otluahardbodiaa, 
■^Meotljby  eBi^neenforboiingmaohinaanaedinfonii- 
■ftnada  and  artedaa  ««lk  The  glaiien'  diamond  it 
•nl  lUn»  of  k^^bead.andiiaetincoppeTorbnLaa. 
Ihamtan  of  tha  fractnra  faeea  gin*  a  ahaq)  edge  that 
Ok  ud  not  KiBtchei  merelr.  Each  ecata  about  12a.  to 
Ik,  ud,  ai  it  irill  ma^  odIt  about  (^  cant,  the  price 
*U|barthiui  that  Dsed  aa  gema.  For  poliahing  pnrpolaa 
fc  »«Uod  "  bort,"  Lt.  atone*  »o  imp«rfect  in  lonn  and 
V^  ■  to  be  naeleai  for  ornament,  are  bnA:eD  down 
Nd  cnibed  int«  diamond  poirder.  .  The  carbonado  &om 
Uk  ii  ako  am^ilojcd  both  for  poBahtng  acd  for  bonng 
■eUsN.  In  the  latter  the  atone*  aie  fixed  id  »  ring  ^ 
M,  Baila  to  rerolve  vith  groat  lapiditj,  and  kept  oool 
V  (tmreBt  of  wsUt,  which  alao  remorea  the  detritnt.  In 
MNfnnce  iti  price  baa  riaen  lately  from  about  la.  to 
IhttHkacant 
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^^  Bid  traaaaetiau  ol  ad«rti£i^  locHtiH.     tot  lla  mnis  et 

>>■■•  Baj  b*  eonnlttd  : — ta  India,  Htyna'a  TtwU,  Laados, 

lltittB'i    trOiadLMim,  tbL  ir.  j  ud - 


jncnj  infomii . 

**.  M.  AcMvi  fat  tba  Oa}it, ^  ~ 

W  iMiit;  ud  tk*  Sedotjr  of  Aiti, 

*("K  I7  B.  JuDH.  Itananl,  Doan,  UuMth*,  Flight 
M  i  ad  Iv  OduB  in  Lnmhud  and  Odiietf  ■ /uW4ndM  J. 

HUITA,  w^  WBB  at  a  later  period  nrereneed  u  tha 
OimI  Artamia  by  the  aide  of  Apollo,  wis  originally  an 
tffBdiul  deity  <rf  Italy,  aa,  indeed,  ie  ehown  by  the 
mm,  wUA  ii  the  feminine  form  of  Janna.  She  ia  eaaen- 
lii^y  tb*  BOMi  goddaaa,  and  pmidea  over  wood,  pl^, 
mi  watar.  m  wcH  a^orec  the  change*  of  hnmao  chaiacter, 
mi  tha  ^tdal  fimetiODaof  the  female  les,  alio  orer  chaie 
attwar.  Diauawai  worahiiipedby  the  Sabinea,  bat  more 
mfiatllj  hr  0w  JBaai,  Herotei,  aad  Latina.  whoaa  muted 
^•ataazy  IM;  in  the '  wooded  hillt  of  Algidua  beyond 
Twwlam.  Diana  bad  alao  a  tancttuuy  in  Anagoia,  the 
mftal  <<  dw  HwnicL  and  another  in  Come,  neai 
«  eelabrated  than  all  theae  w«a  the 
<d  Diana  of  Arida.  on  the  Lake  sf 
im  nam*  «t  'Kemorenaia  to  Dian^ 
ha  WB*  woiahlpped  aide  hy  aida  with  a  male  deity 


Tirbina.  After  the  deatraellon  of  Alba  Loega  thli  imiTe 
wa*  for  a  long  time  the  nnitad  aanctnaiy  of  the  naigbbooii- 
ing  Latin  and  Batnlian  oities,  until  at  la*t  it  waa  extiD- 
gwhad  beneath  the  tnpiemacy  of  Borne.  He  feaiira]  of 
the  goddes*  wa*  on  the  idea  of  Angnst.  the  fnl]  moon  of  the 
hot  teoaon.  She  waa  wonhipped  withtorebea,  her  aid  wa* 
■ought  by  women  aeekiag  a  happy  deliveraoce  in  childtiith, 
and  many  Totire  oO'erioga  bare  rewarded  modem  txem.' 
tiana  on  tha  site.  Anouer  celebrated  senctnuy  ot  Diaua 
waa  that  on  the  elopes  of  Monnt  Tifata,  near  O^a,  where 
aha  waa  worahipped  under  the  name  of  Tifi^a.  TMi 
BiDOtUAiy  wu  epecially  faTonred  by  BuDa  and  at  a  later 
period  by  Teipesian.  There  wore  aeTeral  ancient  grorea 
and  aencCuariee  of  Diana  in  Borne,  one  in  the  Ticua 
Patricina  between  the  Viminal  and  Esqoiline,  into  which 
DO  man  waa  admitted,  another  at  the  higbeet  point  of  tba 
Tien*  Oyprina,  another  on  the  Qceliolna.  But  the  moat 
celebmted  of  all  w«s  the  temple  on  the  ATenlJne.  ^^ 
WW  originally  a  aaactoary  of  the  Latin  Leaffoe,  which 
aoeoonta  for  the  hill  not  being  inoluded  in  tbe  original 
drouit  of  Home,  and  for  ita  being  the  refuge  ot  the 
plebeian*  in  political  diitorbencea.  The  ttatne  of  tha 
goddca*  waa  <^  the  Epheaian  type,  the  day  of  dedication 
waa  the  idea  of  Aogcat,  and  the  temple  wa*  ecpedally  tn- 
qnented  by  alave*  and  their  wire*.  Bnnawsy  alaTea 
tbrougbont  Ital^  bad  a  apedal  dependanca  upon  DUna. 
Snoh  are  the  chief  characteiiatica  of  the  Boman  Diana ;  but 
aa  early  aa  400  &a  abe  began  to  he  identified  with  the 
Qreak  Attemia,  ot  wMeh  an  acooont  ha*  afaeady  been 
giveD  (lee  ABTimi).  For  fuller  informatioa  tea  mller, 
Bdmudt4  Mj^offii 

DIAIfO,  or  Tuauvo,  a  town  of  Italy  k  tha  pTorinM 
ot  Fiindpato  Citerion,  40  milat  toath-eatt  of  Babrn^  oo 
an  iaolated  Noinenee,  abom  the  nppei  part  of  the  nOay  at 
the  Negro,  or  TiuK^ir,  to  which  it  oTe*  the  name  of  Tal 
di  Diano.  U  repieaenta  the  ancient  Tegiannm,  a  DnmidMl 
town  of  Lncanit,  of  which  the  raina  can  atill  be  tnetiti 
the  foot  of  the  hiH  ;  and'  it  poaaeisea  a  eaatia,  avfen] 
chnrehea  of  aome  intereet,  and  three  conTentnal  buildiaga 
In  1497  it  waa  atroog  oioDg^  to  reeist,  nnder  Antonio 
Banaererino  of  Balemo,  the  itege  undertaken  by  Frederick 
of  Aragou.     Pomilation  in  1871,  6324.      ' 

DTAFHORkTIOS  (from  luiifMpim,  to  cany  through), 
■ucb'remediM  a*  promote  penpintion.  In  health  tbete  i* 
conatantly  takuig  place  an  exhalation  of  watery  vapour  from 
the  aldn,  by  which  not  only  are  many  Ot  the  effete  pioducta 
of  nntrition  eliminated,  bat  the  body  it  kept  oooL  Under 
exertion  cr  in  a  heated  atmoqiheie  thit  nature]  function  ot 
the  akiD  is  inonaaed,  aweating  man  or  )«*•  profoM  foUowt, 
and,  eraporation  going  on  rapidly  o*er  the  whole  aarfaca^ 
little  or  no  riaein  thetemperatnnof  Ihebady  take*  phkce. 
In  many  fonn*  of  diaea*e,atiah  at  fffrtn  and  inflammatory 
afTecttona,  the  addon  ot  the  akin  ia  aireated,  and  the  aurfaca 
of  the  body  feela  hanh  and  dry,  while  the  temperature  ia 
greatly  elevated.  He  occunenc*  of  penpintion  not  uo- 
freqaently  marka  a  criaia  in  moh  diaeaaaa,  and  ia  in  genaial 
regarded  at  a  faronnble  erent  In  aome  chronic  diaeaaaa, 
aucb  aa  diabetea  and  aome  eaaea  at  Brighfa  diaeaaa.  the 
abaence  of  perapintion  ia  a  maAed  feature;  while,  on  tha 
other  hand,  in  many  waating  disaaaea,  agch  aa  phtUaia,  tha 
action  of  the  akin  ia  ineriued,  and  copiou*  iiiha^iitting 
aweating  occur*.  Many  means  can  be  need  to  induce  per- 
apintion, among  the  beat  known  being  both*,  either  in  tha 
form  of  hot  lapour  ot  hot  water  batha,  or  in  that  part  of 
tha  proceea  of  the  Torkiah  bath  which  consUt*  in  eiposing 
the  body  to  a  dry  and  hot  atmosphere.  Such  measure^ 
parttcolarly  if  followed  hy  the  drinking  of  hot  liqoida  and 
the  wrapping  of  the  body  in  warm  clotiiing,  eeldom  fail  to 
excite  copiooa  penpintion.  .Kumetons  in«rlUtTi«l  mb. 
atancea  ban  a  aimilar  effect,  althongh  the  modat  optrandi 
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ttppenn  to  dittvv  in  tlie  case  of  levcnil  of  tlietn.  Thus  | 
ftutimouy  and  ipocacuao  appear  to  produce  their  diaphoretic 
action  iy  their  nauseating  and  depressing  or  relaxing 
effects  ;  \7hile  othen  seem  to  act  as  iirect  stimulants  to  the 
f  lyictiuu  of  the  sudoriparous  glands  of  the  skin,  such  as  the 
vell-knoiru  diaphoretics — Mindcrcrus  spirit  (acetate  of 
ammonia),  guaiocum,  nitrous  ether,  and  the  recently  intro- 
duced drug,  jaboraudi  Opium  acts  powerfully  as  a 
.^iaphoretic,  especially  when  in  combination  with  ipecacuan, 
aa  in  Dover's  powder,  or  with  antimony  ;  and  alcohol  has 
fciuiiLr  pro[>ei*tics.  Diaphoretics  are  of  great  serTice  in 
many  di-scasea.  When  employed  at  the  commencement  of 
a  catanh  or  common  cold  they  frequently  check  xt^  and 
thus  proTont  the  eviU  which  are  so  apt  to  follow  this  affec- 
tion. In  acute  dropsy  duo  to  kidney  disease,  such  as  that 
which  sometimes  results  from  scailet  fever,  the  hot  air  or 
hot  water  bath  is  a  valuable  remedy,  and  even  in  dropsical 
accumulations  of  lung  standing,  when  diaphoresis  can  be 
iuduced,  marked  improvement  in  the  symptoms  generally 
iullows.  In  certain  circumstances,  however,  diaphoretics, 
particularly  in  the  form  of  baths,  may  be  unsafe,  especially 
where  there  is  any  affection  of  the  heart  or  lungs  attended 
with  embarrassed  respiration  ;  and  in  general  in  diseases 
where  diaphoretics  seem  to  be  indicated,  the  physician  'n 
required  to  take  into  account  the  patient's  whole  condition 
in  his  selection  of  auy  one  remedy  for  this  purpose. 

DIARBEKUl  (or  Kara  Amid,  the  Black  Amid),  a  cit; 
of  Asiatic  Tu^ke^-,  the  administrativo  centre  of  the  pashalio 
of  the  same  name,  is  situated  2050  feet  above  tho  level  of 
tbd  sea,  on  a  mass  of  basaltic  rock  which  risee  abruptly  to 
a  height  of  100  feet  from  the  western  bank  of  tho  Tigris, 
about  100  miles  north-east  of  Aleppo,  in  37*  65'  SCT  N. 
lat.  and  39*  63'  39"  R  long.  It  is  about  three  miles  iu 
circumference,  has  a  nearly  circular  form,  and  is  encpm- 
passcd  by  ancient  and  dilapidated  walls  of  a  very  remark- 
able character.  They  are  built  of  basalt,  have  in  most 
pbces  a  thicknes:^  of  U  feet,  vary  in  height  from  30  to  40 
or  50  feet,  and  are  etrengthcuod  by  upwards  of  70  towers, 
some  square  and  seme  round,  which  communicate  with 
each  other  by  two  passages  formed  in  the  heart  of  the 
masonry.  There  arc  four  gates,  which  are  closed  at  night : 
— tho  Dagh  Kapi,  or  Mountain  pate,  on  tho  N. ;  tho  Hum 
Kupi,  or  Anatolian  gate,  on  tho  W. :  the  Mardin  gate  on 
the  S. ;  and  on  the  £.  tho  Kyiiprii  gate,  which  takes  its 
name  from  the  stono  l^rid^  that  sjuns  the  Tigris.  Both  the 
^tcd  and  the  walls  bear  numerous  ornamental  designs  and 
i ascriptions  iu  Arabic  and  Cufic  characters  relating  to  their 
erection  or  restoration.  Tiie  citadel,  or  Itch  KaUh^  which 
stands  in  the  north-east  comer  between  tho  Dagh  Kapi  and 
the  Kyuprii  Kaj>i,  commands  the  town ;  and  a  fine  view  of 
tiie  valley  of  the  Tlj^ris  is  obtained  from  one  of  its  towers, 
supposed  to  be  tlio  b«llry  of  ad  ancient  Cliristian  church 
Within  tho  enciitite  is  tho  uQicial  residence  of  the  pasha, 
but  iie  has  another  mansion  at  some  distanco  from  the 
tkinn  in  the  vicinity  of  the  military  barracks.  The  intcnoi 
of  the  town  contrai»ts  uufavourably  with  tho  massive  and 
spacious  cliaracier  of  its  defences  ;  it  has  only  one  street 
about  20  feet  in  breadth,  th'.'  n-iit  beini;  more  lanes  from  4 
ti)  5  lei't  acruss.  The  houses  aio  built  of  basalt  iu  the 
luWtT  stories  and  of  dark-coloured  brick  above  ;  and  this, 
cjnihini  1  with  tho  fiat  terraces  of  the  roofs,  gives  a  somc- 
n*'si  iiud  (;I(viiuiness  of  a&pect.  The  public  buildings  com- 
pn.^o  upv.ixnU  of  r>0  mor-pies  lar^e  and  small,  9  Christian 
churchf.-,  a  Jfwi.-*h  synigogue,  upwards  of  20  baths, 
iiL-uut  15  kliann  i-r  caraviuscraLs,  and  a  gr^od  military 
l:(>-pital ;  but  (>:ily  u  fiw  arc  worthy  of  individual  notice, 
t!i  III  .'U  <'>*ir:j  iif  tii(.>  minnrctd  are  richly  pcalptured,  and 
a'.-\-.Mli-f  thi' iiii'.-ii'.r.'i  prenrvo  interesting  traces  of  ancient 
\.  i.rk.  The  riu-j.»mi,  or  (J rent  Mosque,  which  ^ a«i  fi.rmerly 
a  Chrlitiau   churoii.  and  perhaiis   originally  thu   ancient 


palace  of  Tigrancs,  has  an  outer  waD  wiUi  two  fa^ 
each  formed  by  a  row  of  Corinthian  <*^b«tnrt>  sunuoun^ 
by  an  equal  number  of  a  Byzantine  type ;  the  intca 
is  divided  into  three  })ortions^  appropriated  to  as  mc 
Mahometan  sects.  The  Hassan  Pasha  Khan,  iu  the 
mediate  vicinity  of  the  mosque,  is  a  £ne  building  « 
structed  of  layers  of  white  and  black  stone ;  but  1 
exceeded  in  size  by  the  Ali  Pasha  Khan,  which  inde&, 
the  largest  in  Asiatic  Turkey.  The  town  is  supplied  n 
water  both  by  springs  within  ths  walls  and  by  au  aqocd 
fed  by  a  fountain  at  Ali-punar  about  two  miles  to  1 
west ;  but  in  the  heats  of  summer,  which  are  sometik 
exceedingly  severe,  these  supplies  become  greatly  ezhaastr 
and  the  water  impure.  In  the  last  century  Diarbek 
waa  one  of  the  largest  and  most  flourishing  6&^ 
of  Asia ;  and  as  a  commercial  centre  it  still  ranks  laeofl 
to' Mosul,  in  the  upper  region  of  the  Tigris  and  Eupkr^tf 
The  principal  trade  routes  are  by  Aiguia  and-Kharpnt 
Samsun,  by  Sort,  Bitlis,  and  Van,  to  Tabriz,  by  Msidin 
Mosul,  by  Urfa  and  Aintab  to  Aleppo,  and  by  tts^ 
of  kalleks,  or  inflated  akina,  down  the  river  to  Mosul  S3 
Baghdad.  The  bazaars  are  nut  much  behind  thois 
Baghdad,  and  display  a  rich  variety  of  both  Asiatie  lu: 
European  waresL  Owin^  partly  to  the  introduction  of  ^ 
latter,  the  mannfaotunng  industiy  of  the  town  k 
greatly  decreased,  and  most  of  the  1600  cotton  Iooidb 
which  it  could  boast  in  IS  16  hava  dimppeared.  Bed  & 
yellow  morocco  of  the  greatest  repute  throughout  Asi« 
Turkey  is  still  product  as  well  as  copper  vessels,  pij 
heads,  and  goldsmith-work.  The  popoJation,  which  vr. 
reckoned  at  400,000  in  1750,  was  in  the  latter  part  of  tl 
century  greatly  reduced  by  war,  and  famine,  and  pestilenet 
In  1837  it  was  estimated  by  Sonthgate  at  from  13,000  ti 
14,000  souls  ;  in  1856  it  was  found  to  be  27,430;  andii 
1873  it  was  stated  by  Cemik  at  40,000,  and  by  aoodwi 
authority  at  60,000.  The  principal  nationalities  in  t^ 
polyglot  community  are  the  Kurds  and  Armenians,  bntthers 
are  edso  numerous  Turkomans,  Turks,  and  exiled  Bnlgsriaisa 
The  Mahometans  and  Christians  are  now  pretty  cqosUy 
balanced  in  numbers.  Besides  representatives  of  tbs 
Armenian,  Syrian,  and  Greek  churches,  there  are  Bmou 
Catholics  enough  to  support  a  church  and  convent,  tai  i 
mission  is  maintained  by  American  Protestants. 

Diorhekir  is  the  ci^  which,  under  ths  name  of  Amids,  \ttttf 
a  licfman  colony  in  230  a.d.  siid  received  a  Chiistisn  UihopiB  tS^ 
Foi-tified  by  Conitantius  II.  it  wss.bcfon  \<m^  csptond  ^fj^ 
the  Pernsn  king,  after  t  eicge  of  ^Lich  a  detailed  accoaat  nA  u* 
pcraonal  experience  Sm  nven  oy  Aminiaaus  MaxcclliBni ;  mmI  is  »* 
later  wars  between  the  Peraisna  and  the  Bomsna  it  SBOie  tbis  fls^ 
chau;:«d  hands.  On  ita  capture  by  the  formor  in  SOS,  it  ii  ■>■ 
that  80,000  of  its  inhabitanta  peiiahed.  After  having  bwn  ft* 
nbout  the  11th  century  in  the  posteaaion,  by  no  neaniBBinUii'iy^ 


of  levexal  Turkoman  dynaaties,  it  was  finally  captund  I7  W^ 
the  first  Saltan  5f  the  Oamanli  Turks,  in  the  year  Ul<b  ■a^'"* 
that  di^  it  baa  remained  under  the  Ottoman  role.  ^ 

See  Sandreezy,  Etim  mcA  Mctul  md  iurtk  JTvttiifas  ""f 
Urumia,  1857;  K.  J.  Garden's  "Description  of  Dwrbekir."  ia.^<*]* 
cf  Sou-  Gtogr.  Sec,  1M7  ;  and  Ccnuk,  Ttehnitekt  Stvii»  S^ 
ditioti  dui-ch  die  OMeU  dm  JBmphnU  und  Tigris,  187S. 

DIABRHCEA  (fram  Zui,  through,  ^^  to  flow).  looiCDi* 
oi  the  bowels.  The  causes  o'f  this  complaint  v*  T*^ 
nomerous.  As  a  primary  affection  it  has  been  tnstsA  • 
under  CnoLERA  (q.  v.)  It  is  frequently  a  spopMH  * 
complication  of  other  diseases  soch  aa  eoDMOf^  f 
typhoid  fever,  and  as  such  it  will  be  mentioiMd  ^ 
describing  the  various  ailments  in  which  it  occnra 

DIAS,  Antonio*  GosgALvn  (1823-1864),  a  BawT 
poet  and  historian,  was  bom  at  the  Uttla  town  of  Qf^ 
in  Maranhno,  with  the  charma  of  wUeh  he  has  mads  v* 
readers  familiar.  From  the  oniTeimity  of  Coimbis^ 
Portu^^al,  he  returned  to  his  natire  eonntiy  «t|Uq«|V* 
^ith  legal  lore,  and  obtained  an  official  *ppoiB^i*'f^ 
Maranhilo;  but  the  literaiy  tendency  which  was 
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(n  try  hjn  rortnna  u  an  ftntbar  *t  Bio 
Im  wrote  for  tha  neirepapei  preas, 
H  a  drmuatiit,  and  at  lut  ia  1S46 
■tionbj  ftToluma  of  pt^enu — Primier-u 
esled  to  the  nUional  feelinm  of  his 
•re  rem.itlwble  for  thoir  natotiDgniphic 
eJT  beautf  o[  eipreesion  and  rbythm 
at  the  head  of  the  Ijric  poati  of  his 
he  followed  np  hia  siicceM  by  SoMndai 
dt  F  ti  Antdo,  id  which,  m  ths  title 
munber  of  tho  pieces  in  the  month  of 
eui  friar ;  and  in  the  f aUawing  feu, 
datiea  of  lui  new  poet  w  pnrfeesor  of 
the  imperial  college  of  Faditi  IL,  he 
of  Benedo,  and  added  a  aketch  of  the 
diftu  tribes.  Athird  Talanuof  poenu, 
I  the  tiUe  of  Ultinat  Caatoi  in  ISCO, 
poet'n  forewtil  to  Kio  de  Janaiio  and 
uiM,  for  be  spaat  the  next  eight  jeva 
venunent  paUooage  in  obtainiog  a 
ice  with  the  acientifio  institotiopu  of 
ed  on  bis  return  to  Braii]  a  tnember  oF 
e  eiplocation  of  the  protiace  of  Cetro, 
b;  tbo  atate  of  hia  health  to  try  tha 
■it  to  Europr.  and  died  in  Baptamber 
leaael  that  was  bearing  him  onoe  again 
'While  in  Gennanj  he  published  at 
eoUection  of  ha  lytic*!  poeuu,  which 
OGgh  aevenl  editions ;  the  four  £nt 
cm  called  Oi  Tymbirot  (1657)  ;  and  a 
HI  Tvpy  (18S8).  To  the  pnhlicatians 
o  Geographical  and  Historical  Institute 
imber  of  papers,  among  which  the  one 
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1  special  notice.     A 


the  works  of  Diai  ha)  inade.it4  appeal- 
tneiro.  See  Francisco  Salem  m  th« 
V,  and  Wolf.  Bretii  Littinare. 
nnco,  a  PorCuguese  navi^tor,  tbe  d» 
of  Ooad-  Hope,  flomished  towuds  the 
antury,  tbe  data  of  his  birth  being 
IB  to  have  interested  himself  at  an  early 
si  researFb.  itnd  to  have  been  intimate 
.  In  August  1466  he  wag  appointed 
JO  the  command  of  o  imall  e^tedition 
t  tbe  work  of  eijiloration  on  the  coast 
uching  at  various  points  on  the  wettem 
!nt,  and  taking  poBsecsion  of  them  for 
(  sailed  onward  into  the  unknown  lea 
'ape  witbnut  being  aware  of  it  He 
:  mouth  of  the  Great  Ksli  Ri»er.  He 
had  rounded  the  continent,  and  in  his 


arms).  This  was  afterwords  changed 
lappier  title  it  still  bears.  Diaa  arriTcd 
berHST.  He  afterwards  commanded 
iipedition  of  Yosca  da  Qaina,  who  sent 
igal  after  they  had  reached  tbe  Cape 
held  a  similar  position  in  the  expedi' 
jhicb  disccTored  Braiil.  On  the  return 
A  commanded  foundered  in  a  atorm  on 

I  For  tbe  knowledge  we  possBM  ol 
uusmB,  ao  minute  as  to  be  unaiscemible 
on,  we  are  lodebtad  to  tbe  assistance  ol 
t  was  not  till  towards  tbe  close  of  the 
le  first  koOBU  forma  of  this  group  were 
Miiilet.  And  ao  slow  was  the  progreas 
I  field  of  scieutilic  research  that  in  the 
ccDturr,   wheu  Aprdh  fiubliahed   hit 


Syttetta  Aljarvm  {n  1S2«,  taiSj-  it  speoiai  uuloded 
under  8  genen  had  been  deaetibed.  Since  that  lina^ 
however,  the  microseopa  hat  been  greatly  impicred ;  tud 
eminent  naturalisli  in  all  parts  of  the  civilized  world  hava 
been  induced  Co  engage  in  the  stody  of  these  forma.  Tm. 
result  ia  that  the  number  of  known  genera  and  specieijui 
been  greatly  increased ;  the  ipeciea  tonnd  in  Great  Britain 
■nd  lieUnd  may  b«  ealiiiilited  at  little  less  than  1000 ; 
and  Babenhont,  in  the  index  to  his  Flora  Smropaa, 
enumerates  about  1000  fonna  which  have  bean  discovered 
thronghont  the  continent  of  Ettrope.  At  a  time  when  tittle 
VM  uadentood  of  Uie  itnictitrB  of  theae  oYganisnu  they 
werei  generally  known  among  holanista  by  the  appellatjon 
of  Baoillaiiaeeee  ;  but  almost  all  neent  anthon  ate  agreed 
in  adoptiog  the  later  and  mora  qipn)i«iate  deaignation  of 
DiatomaeeB. 

Variooa  <^niotu  have  been  Bntertaiiud  u  to  the  pocition 
to  be  awigned  to  theae  forma.  The  earlier  oMMreri 
referred  them  to  the  TegMabta  kingdom.  Snbaequetit 
authors,  inelndiug  Ehrenber^  regarded  them  at  uiimals ; 
but  in  consequence  of  their  analogy  to  other  orgamsma 
acknowledged  to  be  TegetabU,  ••  n^^rdi  their  gMiaral 
itmetue,  and  mora  etpeoolly  their  modes  of  reproduction, 
they  an  now  almost  Bniratwlly  ineludad  in  the  rmelabk 
kingdom,  and  elasiifiad  with  the  HonoeeUolar  Alg*. 
The  Diatomacew  exhibit  great  variety  in  form,  Whil* 
calar,  as  CotoHodueiu  po/orafnt  (flc 
oval  outline,  it  ArwvfZa  Molit  (fig.  S). 


parfDntoL      nlOQ,  onlU.      xtM. 

ImU  He  unear,  ai  SyTurara  twfiau  (fig.  3)  ;  othara  n 


lea*  (.tescantic,  at  EpilAtmia  hj/ndmanii  (Sg.  4} ;  eUiai^ 


■gain,  are  cnneate,  at  Pedo^hema  >yitgiy*i  {ig.  B) ; 
few  have  n  eigmoid  outline,  at   Platntiffma  rn 
baltiem  (fig.  8)  ;  but  the  pnraning  forma  are  11" 
naviculaid,   as    Navimla  nupidata    (fig.    T).  I 
They    vary   greatly  also   in   Iheir  modaa  of  I 
growth, — some  being  free,  others  attached  to    I 
foreign  bodies  byg^tinous  stipes,  the  itipM    | 
being  in   some  species   very  short,  while  in 
others   thej  are   cf  conadenbia  length.      In 
some  genera  the  tonrj  are  eimple,  while  in 
others  tho  fmttnles  ara  connected  together  in    y^^  j  _ 
ribbon-like  filaments,  or  form,  at  in  other  eatea,  podopfasalt 
lig-rag  chains.    In  some  genera  the  frottalsa  ara    1  jngb^ 
naked,  while  in  many  olheca  thlf  are  indoaed      "MO- 
in  a  mora  or  leai  definite  gelatinow  inveatDwn^  or  frani^ 

vn.  —  t* 
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u  thiff  coTwing  It  *Qinnl1y  designated.  The  condlfcioiis 
naeeuary  to  their  growth  ere  moietare  and  light  Whereyer 
theee  circamstanoee  coezut,  diatomaeeons  fonna  Trill  almost 
inrariably  be  found.  They  occur  mixed  with  other 
oxganiama  on  the  surface  of  moist  rocks ;  in.  streamlets  and 


Fra.  6.  •^Plrarodgma  baltlcnn.     x  SOO. 

pods,  they  form  a  brownish  stratum  on  the  sorfsce  of  the 
mud,  or  cover  the  stems  and  leaves  of  water  plants  or 
floating  twigs  with  a  furry  investment  Marine  forms  are 
usually  attached  to  variooa  sea-weeds,  and  many  are  found 


Ita  7.-^N*TieaU  eiupldaia.     x  400. 

in  the  stomachs  ol  moDuscs..  hdothnrians,  ascidiana,  and 
other  deniaens  of  the  ocean.  The  fresh-water  forma  are 
qpeeifically  distinct  from  those  inddeotal  to  salt  or  brackish 
water, — frerii-watjpr  species,  howevw,  are  sometimes  carried 
some  distance  into  the  sea  by  the  force  of  the  eorrent,  and 
in  tidal  rivers  marine  forms  are  carried  up  by  the  force  of 
tilt  tide.  Some  notion  may  be  formed  of  the  eztrftne 
minuteness  of  these  forms  from  the  fact  that  one  the 
length  ol  whidi  is  -nnnnF^  ^^  ^  ^^'^  ^"^7  ^  considered 
as  beyond  the  medium  size.  Some  few,  indeed,  are  much 
larger,  but  by  far  the  greater  proportion  are  of  very  much 
amaller  dimensioDSL 

Strutiurt,  ^ThtM  minute  vegetablea  are  distinguished 
from  kindred  forms  by  the  fact  of  having  their  soft  vegeta- 
tive part  covered  by  a  sfliceouscastk  This  covering  of  silex 
consists  d  two  similar  valves  nearly  parslld  to  eadi  other, 
each  valve  being  furnished  with  a  rim  projecting  from  it  at 
a  ri^  anglei  One  of  these  valves  with  its  rim  is  slightly 
rmaOer  than  the  other,  the  smaller  fitting  into  the  larger 
pret^  much  as  a  pill  box  fits  into  its  cover,  l^is 
pecmiaritr  of  structure  affords  ample  scope  for  the  growth 
of  the  ceitcoiitenta  usually  known  as  the  endodirome.  As 
the  endochrome  incresses  in  volume  the  siliceous  valves  are 
pushed  out^  and  their  corresponding  siliceoua  rims  become 
DToader. 

As  regards  the  vegetative  contenta  of  this  cell,  in  so 
brief  a  description  the  following  parts  only  need  to  be 
referred  ta  There  is  first  what  Pfitser,  a  distinguished 
German  writer  on  this  subject,  designatea  the  plasm-sac, 
consisting  of  a  fine  colourless  plasm  forming  a  dosed  sac  of 
the  same  shape  as  that  of  the  cell  The  refractive  power 
of  this  plasm  differiag  but  slightly  from  that  of  water,  the 
^>resence  of  this  structure  is  not  alwsys  obvious ;  but  on  the 
cpplicatiou  of  hydrochloric  acid  its  outline  may  be  discerned 
as  it  slowly  separates  from  the  cell  wall, — at  first  proserv- 
l2g  the  shap^  of  the  cell,  but  ultimately  contracting  into  a 
cniall  round  mass.  Within  the  plssm-sac  is  the  structure 
rhich  the  writer  just  named  designates  the  endochroma- 
plates.  Thiy^  consist  of  a  thick  substance,  and  are  of  the 
eome  .colour  throughout,  varying  from  bright  ^low  to  a 
dark  ydlowish  brown.  The  number  and  position  of  the 
cLdochzome  platea  vary  in  the  different  genera — some 
having  two,  others  only  one.  Within  the  folds  of  these 
rlates  is  sometimes  noticesble  a  collection  of  plasm  which 
Kbreobirj;  dt:«cribes  as  resembling  the  embryo  in  an  egg, 
and  which  Piluer  calls  the  middle  plasm-man.  Within 
this  plssmroass  oil  globules  and  vacuoles  are  diffused,  and 
ki  the  centre  of  it  a  small  vesicle  m»y  often  be  obeerved. 

JtfbCion.— Ona  of  the  first  phanomena  jnhuih  jomea  mdtr 


the  notice  of  the  observer  in  the  exlraordinaiy  power  ol 
motion  with  which  the  fmstules  are  andowad.  fiomt 
spedea  move  riowly  backwards  and  forwarda  in  pntt? 
much  the  same  line,  but  in  the  case  of  BaeUlaria  parudcan 
the  motion  is  very  rapid,  the  frnstules  darting  through  tha 
w^  in  a  rig-aig  conne.  To  account  for  thia  moHoo 
varionatheorieahave  been  suggested,  none  of  which  appear 
to  be  altogether  satisfactofy.  So  while  the  eztraordmarr 
motion  of  the  Diatomaoen  exdtea  admiration,  it  must  ba 
acknowledged  that  the  mechanicsl  agency  whidi  produces 
the  motion  remains  unexplained. 

CUmiJMum.'^lik  this  group,  aa  weii  at  in  almost  all 
others,  various  .systems  of  classification  have  from  time  to 
time  been  adopted ;  but  that  which  seems  to  commend  itself 
most  strongly,  m  wdl  by  reason  of  ito  simplicity  aa  ita 
facility  of  application,  it  the  tystem  whidi  hat  beta 
matured  by  Heiber]^  the  dittingoxshed  Danish  writar  on 
the  subject^  Hid  which  he  hat  founded  on  tha  aymmetrical 

or  nntymmetrioal  form  of  the  frustule  in  its  several  aapecta. 
A  diatomaceona  frnstale  may  be  regtrded  on  what  ia  caQad 
the  front  view,  in  which  the  connecting  rim  or  hoop  is  seen, 
or  on  tha  side  view,  by  which  the  valve  is  presented  to  tha 
eye  of  the  observer.  If  the  outline  be  symmetrical  both 
on  the  transversa  and  longitudinal  azis^  ia  both  thesa 
aspecU  tha  fmstnle  is  said  to  ba  aymmetrical ;  Iml  if  tha 
outline  ba  different  on  one  aide  from  that  of  Uia  other,  or 
if-  perfect  symmetry  doet  not  exist  aa  laapaeta  th* 
longitodinal  or  tvsnaveraa  axit,  tha  f  ruttnla  ia  taid  to  ba 
uotymmetricd  on  tha  aspect  or  axia  ia  which  want  ot 
lynmietry  it  found  to  axitt 

Btprtikutick, — ^In  the  Diatomaeas,  aa  wall  aa  in  tha 
DetmidiesB,  tha  ordinary  mode  of  hicreata  k  by  adf^visioa 
of  tha  cdl  (see  Aloji,  vd.  i  p.  508).  Tlia  otU-oootcata 
within  tha  indosnre  of  the  aiiioeona  case  separata  into  two 
distinct  masses.  Aa  these  two  masses  of  andoduoBia 
become  more  and  more  developed,  the  valves  of  tha  mother 
cell  are  pushed  mora  and  morv  iriddy  ^lart  A  nav 
siliceoua  valve  is  secreted  bv  each  ol  tha  two  mataea  oa  ^ 
side  oppodte  to  the  original  valve  When  thia  prooesa  haa 
.been  completed  tha  hoop  ol  the  mother  f  matale  glvaa  way, 
and  two  distinct  fmstules  are  formed,  tha  aflieeona  vaivca 
in  each  of  theee  new  fmstalea  bdng  ona  of  tha  valvaa  ol 
the  mother  cell,  apd  a  newly  formed  ?alva  similar  and  mora 
or  less  paralld  to  it 

During  the  life  of  the  plant  thia  process  of  salf-divisioa 
is  continued  with  an  almoat  incrediUa  rapidity.  On  thia 
sul^jeot  the  observation  of  the  lata  Professor  Smith  ia 
worthy  of  special  notice: — «I  Jiava  bean  unable  to  aaoertaia 
the  time  occupied  in  a  single  act  of  self-division,  bat  anp- 
podng  it  to  ba  completed  m  twenty-four  houra  wa  ahooli 
have,  aa  the  progeny  a  of  aingle  fruatole^  tha  awaiing 
number  of  1,000,000,000  in  a  single  month,  a  dreamatancs 
which  will  in  soma  degree  explain  tha  andden,  or  at  least 
rapid,  appearance  of  these  organisaia  ia  localitiea  where 
they  were  a  short  time  prerioudy  dther  varseogniied  ar 
sparingly  diffused"  (Br&uk  DiatowuMcem^  vd.  L  p.  S5). 

Soma  authora  of  reputation  have  bean  under  the  impre^ 
sion  that  the  Diatomaoea^  like  other  kindred  foma,  aia 
sometimes  reproduced  by  loospores,  aad  aoma  few  Iscta 
from  time  to  time  have  been  recorded  by  variooa  obatrreia 
which  seem  to  bear  out  thia  view  of  tha  ossa.    But  ia  thia 
group,  as  wdl  aa  in  tha  Desmidieis  dready  tef aired  lo^ 
there  obtains  another  mode  of  reproduction  which  it  gsat 
rally  known  as  conjugstion.    It  would  be  nnneceasaryatra 
to  describe  in  detail  tha  variooa  observed  modes  of  thia 
process.    Suffice  it  to  say  that  usually  two  parent  fnistalat 
unite,  invest  themsdves  in  a  gelatinous  sac  ia  which  their 
cdl  contents  are  discharged  and  formed  into  two  bodita 
termed  sporangia,  which  soon  are  dsvdoped  iato  two 
I  imstoles  m  all  respects  resembling  tha  pannta  but  willj 
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MkUhmi  dsa.  In  Mine  phases  of  tlua  procMB  the  gela- 
tiaoDi  Me  batn  a  oonndenble  reBemblance  to  tiiat  bwest 
lom  of  inimal  life  known  by  the  name  of  Amceba,  so  much 
BO  tbi  tn  inexperienced  obseirer  might  snppoee  that  the 
elQict  before  him  was  an  Amoeba  gorg^  with  diatomaceoos 
fraitalea 

Uode  of  PrtparaHoiL'—Th^  Diatomaceid  are  osnally 
githared  in  amall  bottles^  and  special  care  should  be  taken 
to  coUeet  them  as  free  as  possible  from  extraneoos  matter. 
Aaiill  portionrhaving  been  examined  nnder  the  microscope, 
ihoald  die  gathering  be  thought  worthy  of  preeervation, 
■ae  of  the  material  is  boiled  in  acid  for  the  purpose  of 
dmuAg  it  The  adds  nsoally  employed  are  hydrochloric, 
litci^  or  solphuric,  according  as  drcnmstancea  requirei 
Wka  the  operator  considerB  thaX  by  this  process  all  foreign 
Mttir  has  been  eliminated,  the  resldanm  is  pnt  into  a  pre- 
opiktiDg  jar  of  a  conical  shi^M,  broader  at  the  bottom  than 
It  tb  t(»s>end  coirered  to  the  brim  mth  filtered  or  distilled 
ntcr.  When  the  diatoms  have  settled  in  the  bottom  ci 
tb  jir,  the  sapematant  fluid  is  carefolly  remored  by  a 
ipiDgtorsomesimiilarinstnmientfSo  that  the  sediment  be 
•ot  diitarbed.  The  mt  is  again  filled  with  water,  and  the 
ptoen  repeated  till  the  add  has  been  completely  remored. 
ttiicUiiiahle  afterwards  to  boil  the  sediment  for  a  short 
tiai  with  sapercarbooate  of  soda,  the  alkali  bdng  removed 
istU  woe  manner  as  the  add.  A  small  portion  may  then 
W  pheed  with  a  pipette  npon  a  slip  ^^  glsas,  and,  when 
^  Doiitare  has  been  thoroo|^  efaporatud,  the  film  that 
Rttins  ihonld  be  oorered  with  dilute  CSanada  balsam,  and, 
a  thin  gliM  oover  haying  been  genthr  laid  oTsr  the  balsam, 
^  pNparatioB  should  oe  laid  aside  for  a  short  time  to 
Mn,  and  then  is  rea^  for  dbserration. 

Osiers/  JUmaHu. — ^like    all    other   oiganism%    the 

^^iit€insee»  doubtless  haTe  a  definite  function  assij^ned  to 

tUsi  ia  the  grand  system  of  creatioB,  but  a  spedal  mterest 

*ym  to  them.     Alludon  has  been  made  to  the  hidL  that 

^  soft  cell  of  theae  organisms  is  enoased  in  a  silioeoua 

^NoL    When  the  plant  has  fulfilled  its  natural  course 

^  diosoas  eoTering  sinks  to  the  bottom  of  the  water  in 

j^|>cli  it  had  lived,  and  there  forms  part  of  the  sediment 

^^^  in  the  prooess  of  ages,  as  it  has  often  hi^pened,  the 

^^^uolated  fcediment  has  been  hardened  into  solid  rock, 

^*  dioeous  exnvim  of  the  diatoms  remain  unaltered,  and, 

^  the  rock  be  disintegrated  hv  natural  or  arti^dal  means, 

2^  be  removed  from  what  has  been  called  "  their  atony 

S*^KMi,*  and  snlyjected  to  examination  under  the  mieroeoope. 

^^  fbrms  found  may  from  their  character  hdp  in  aome 

2^%ne  to  illustrate  the  conditions  under  which  the  stratum 

^  todc  had  been  originally  depodted. 

^srt  d^Msits  of  Diatomaeen  have  been  discovered  in 

^^^ioiis  perts  of  the  world, — some  the  depodt  of  fresh, 

^^^Ma  of  selt  water.    Of  theee  depodts  the  most  remark- 

^^  lor  extent,  as  well  aa  for  the  number  and  beauty  of  the 

contained  in  it,  is  that  of  Richmond,  in  '\^ginia, 

a  of  the  United  States  of  America.    It  is  said  to  extend 

ly  miles,  and  to  be  in  some  places  at  last  iO  feet 

^^apL    The  material  has  long  been  used  ss  a  oolishing 

^^'^t  and  reoently  has  been  largdy  employed  in  the 

^•asficture  of  the  powerful' explodve  agent  known  as 

j^unita    It  is  a  remarkable  h/A  that  existing  spedes  of 

*Wnmaceg  have  been  traced  eo  hi  down  as  the  lower 

^f>iti  of  the  Tertiary  formation ;  and,  though  the  genera- 

^  of  a  diatom  in  the  space  of  a  few  months  far  exceed 

^asmber  the  generation  of  man  daring  the  period  usually 

Nped  to  the  existence  of  the  race,  the  fossil  genera  and 

fom  aia  in  aU  respecta  to  the  most  minute  details 

■iatiod  with  the  nomerous  living  representatives  of  their 

i^  (a.  o'k.) 

J3UZ  DB  LA  FERA,  KABcun  Yaaiut  (1809-1876), 
•liMBflh  artist.  disHngnishod  chiefly  as  a  hindscay  painter, 


was  bom  at  Bordeacux  in  Auffust  1809.  His  first  works 
were  eihibited  at  the  "Salon  m  1831,  and  attracted  little 
notice,  being  poor  in  colour,  the  quali^  for  which  he  after 
wards  became  conspicuous.  The  same  critidsm  applies  te 
the  pictures  he  exhibited  annually  until  1840,  when  hit 
style  underwent  a  decided  change.  His  Nymphes  de 
Calypeo  (1840),  Le  Rdve  (1841),  Yue  de  Bas-Brteu, 
L'Onentale,  Le  Malice,  and  Les  Bohdmiens  se  rendant  Ik 
une  Fdte  (1844),  showed  in  an  increasing  degree  the  rich- 
ness of  colour  and  the  mastery  of  the  more  subtle  effects  of 
light  and  shade  which  ultimatdy  obtained  for  Dies  a  pkce 
in  the  first  rank  of  landscape  painters.  His  powers  were 
seen  at  their  beet  in  his  Baigneuse  and  L' Amour  ddsarm^ 
(1801),  and  in  the  pictures  he  sent  to  the  Paris  Exhibition 
of  1855,  Les  Pr^eents  d'Amour,  La  Bivale,  La  l;in  d'un 
Beau  Jour,  Nymphe  Sndormie,  Lee  Demi^rea  Larmes,  db& 
As  the  titles  of  several  of  theee  works  indicate,  Diaa 
endeavoured  to  add  to  the  intereet  of  his  landscapes  by 
introducing  into  them  the  personages  of  the  fismri^T 
mvthology.  Late  in  his  career  he  devoted  himself  to  ^€nrs 
siibjects  with  but  indifferent  suooess.  Diaz  recdved  a 
medal  of  the  third  dass  in  1844,  of  the  second  dass  in 
1846,  and  of  the  first  dsss  in  1848 ;  and  in  1851  he  was 
made  a  chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honour.  He  died  in 
November  1876. 

DIBDIN,  Chabijb  (1745-1814),  a  wdl4mown  writer 
of  songs  and  musical  eompoeer,  was  bom  at  ^uthampton 
on  the  15th  March  1745,  and  was  tiie  youngeetof  a  famfly 
of  eighteen.    His  parents  dedgninghim  for  the  church, 
he  was  sent  to  Winchester ;  but  hn  lovs  of  mude  early 
diverted  his  thou^ts  from  the  clerical  profession.    After 
reodring  some  instruction  from  Kent»  tiie  oiganist  of 
Winchester  Oathedral,  he  went  to  London  at  the  age  of 
fifteen.    In  the  foUowing  year  his  first  woric,  an  operetta 
entitled  The  Shtphmfe  ArMet,  with  words  and  muaio  by 
himself  was  produced  at  Oovent  Garden  Theatre.    Tliia 
proved  successful,*  and  was  followed  by  other  worksy  his 
rsputation  being  &rmly  established  bv  the  music  to  Uie  play 
of  The  FaoUockf  which  was  produced  at  Prury  Lane  uoder 
Qarrick's  management  in    1768,  the  eompoeer  himself 
taking^  the  part  of  Mungo.    He  eontinued  for  some  yeaxa 
to  be  connected  with  Drury  Lane,  both  as  composer  and  as 
actor,  and  produced  during  this  period  two  of  his  best 
known  works,-  The  Waterman  (1774)  and   The  Qwiker 
(1775).    A  qnarrd  with  Qarrick  led  to  the  .termination  of 
his  engagement^  and  in  1782  he  became  joint  manager  of 
the  Boyd  C&rcus,  afterwards  known  as  the  Surrey  Theatres 
In  three  years  he  lost  this  podtion  owing  to  a  quarrel  wiUl 
his  partner.    In  1788  he  sdled  for  tibe  Esst  Indiea  on 
the  mvitation  of  a  sailor  brother  (the  ''Tom  Bowling* 
of  his  famous  song);  but,  the  vessd  having  pnt  in  to 
Torbay  in  stress  of  weather,  he  ohang^  his  mind  and 
returned  to  London.    A  series  of  mono^lramatie  entertain- 
menta  which  he  gave  at  his  thsatre,  iSbnsiSMici,*  in  Leicester 
Square,  brought  his  songs,  music,  and  recitations  more 
prominently  into  notice,  and  permanently  established  his 
fame  as  a  lyric  poet    It  was  at  theee  entertainments  that 
he  first  introduoiMi  many  of  those  sea  songs  wluch  so 
powerfully  influenced  the  national  spirit      Tha  woida 
breathed  the  simple  loyalty  and  dauntless- courage  that  ara 
the  cardinal  virtues  of  the  British  sailor,  and  the  mode 
was  appropriate  and  naturally  mdodious.    Thaff  etfwt  in 
stimulating  and  ennobling  the  spirit  of  the  navy  dming  tha 
war  with  France  was  so  marked  as  to  call  for  spedal 
acknowledgment    On  retiring  from  public  life^  in  1805» 
Dibdtn  was  rewarded  bv  Qovemment  with  a  pension  at 
£200  a  year,  of  which  he  was  only  foi^  a  time  d^rtvsd 
under  the  administration  of  Lord  Granville.     Dibdin  died 
of  paialyds  in  1814.    Beddes  his  Muncal  Tour  ihnfialL 
Eiigkmd  (1788),  his  ProfeetUmal  Z0^aii  auiobiogcaiiliy 
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^mblLsLcd  in  1:£03.  a  Huiwif  ^  the  SUi^e  (1790),  aud 
sareral  iinallcr  works,  he  wrote  upwards  of  1400  aongs 
:jii\  abjut  30  dramatic  pieccc.  He  aUo  wrote  one  or  two 
novels  wliich  are  now  foz^ten.  An  edition  of  his  songs 
by  0.  Hogarth  (1843^  contains  a  memoir  of  his  life.  The 
clitiou  prepared  by  his  9c*i  Thomas  is  referred  to  below. 

DIBDI!«r,  TnosiAfi  (1771-1841},  English  dramatist  and 
E  mg  writer,  was  one  of  the  sons  of  the  sabjeot  of  hut 
notice,  and  was  bom  on  the  2l8t  of  March  1771.  He 
Y.as  apprenticed  to  a  London  upholsterer,  but  aftex 
four  yeara*  service  he  broke  his  engagement  and  joined  a 
company  of  country  players.  From  1789  to  1795  he 
performed  in  every  department  of  the  drama,  composing 
daring  the  same  period  more  than  1000  soogs,  and  making 
his  first  attempt  as  a  dramatic  writer.  He  xeturaed  to 
London  in  1795,  having  piairied  two  years  before;  and  in 
the  winter  of  1798-1799  his  Jew  and  ik§  Doctor  was  pro- 
duced at  Covent  Garden.'  From  this  time  he  oontributed 
a  very  laigo  number  of  comediei^  operu^  fanes,  Ae.,  to  the 
pubLc  entertainment  Some  of  wee  brought  immense 
popularity  to  the  writer  and  immense  profits  to  the 
tiieotres.  It  is  stated  that  the  pantomime  of  Mother  Goom 
produced  more  than  X20,000  at  Covent  Garden  Theatre, 
aid  the  High^mdiUd  Itacer  £16,000  at  Astl^y's.  Not- 
withstanding this  run  of  populari^,  and  the  author's  con- 
Lection  wi&  theatrical  notabilities,  lus  last  years  were 
passed  in  comparative  indigenca  In  1827  he  published 
two  volumes  of  HeminiMctncet ;  and  at  the  time  of  his  death 
he  was  preparing  an  edition  of  his  father's  sea  songs,  for 
\jhuk  a  small  sum  was  allowed  him  weekly  by  the  lords 
of  the  Admiralty.  He  died  ia  London,  September  16, 
1841 

DIBDIN,  Key.  Thomas  Fboonall  (1776-1847),  an 
enthusiastic  bibliographer,  bom  at  Calcutta  in  1776,  was 
the  son  of  Thomas  Dibdin,  the  sailor  brother  of  Charles 
Dibdin,  whom  tlie  latter  has  immortalized  in  lus  aooff 
"Poor  Tom  Bowling."  His  father  and 'mother  both  died 
en  the  voyage  home  to  England  in  1780,  and  he  was 
brought  up  by  a  maternal  uncle.  He  was  educated  at  St 
John's  Collego,  Oxford,  but  left  the  university  without 
f  iking  his  degree.  Intended  for  the  bar,  he  was  entered  at 
JJncoln's  Inn,  and  studied  for  a  time  in  the  chambers  of 
Bisil  Montague.  After  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  obtain 
j.raetice  as  a  provincial  counsel  at  Worcester,  ne  resolved 
to  abandon  law  for  the  church,  and  he  was  ordained  a 
clergyman  at  the  close  of  1804.  His  ecclesiastical  prefer^ 
ment  was  sluw.  For  a  number  of  yeass  he  had  to  content 
himself  with  the  appointment  of  preacher  at  various 
rbspels  in  the  West  End  of  London,  and  it  was  not  until 
IS23  that  he  received  the  living  of  Exning  in  Sussex. 
h'foa  afterwards  he  was  appointed  by  Lord  Liverpool  to 
t'je  rectory  of  St  Maiy's,  Bryanstone  Square,  which  he  held 
rntil  his  death  on  the  18th  November  1847.  The  first  of 
tue  numerous  bibliographical  works  on  which  Dibdin's 
fame  entirely  rests  was  his  Inirodueiion  to  the  Knowledije 
cf  the  Rare  and  Valuable  Editiont  of  the  Latin  and  Greek 
Clauice  (1803),  which,  though  superficial,  incomplete,  and 
untrustworthy  in  many  of  its  details,  supplied  a  blank  in 
English  literature.  A  fourth  and  greatly  enlarged  edition 
cpp«:'\red  in  1827.  The  first  edition  rendered  a  valuable 
f.rvicc  to  itd  author  in  bringing  him  under  the  notice  of 
y.\i\  Si^ffr.  to  whom  he  owed  not  only  his  first  living 
H\i  murh  iinjiottant  aid  in  his  bibliographical  pursuits. 
'-'he  rich  liur^ry  at  Althorp  was  thrown  oi^en  to  him';  he 
pent  inui.h  <  f  his  tiuio  in  it,  and  in  1S14  published  his 
^f'lioiheca  ^7  A-f^ianflr,  giviug  on  account  of  the  many 
r»^  work.<i  it  coLtoined  As  the  library  was  not  o;<*n  to 
the  gcncifd  public,  the  informa'.iou  given  in  the  Bibtiotheca 
was  found  vcr)-  useful,  but  the  work  was  marred  by  the 
inaocurscy  in    mattcn  vt    detail   which    moce  or    less 


characterized  all  its  authoi^s  producnoiia.     This  fault 
naturally  least  obtrusive  in  a  senes  of  playf  ol, 
works  in  the  form  of  dialogues  on  his  favourite  subject^ 
which  great  exactness  wss  not  necessary.     The  tirbt 
these,  BiUiomatiia  (1809),  was  republished  with 
additions  in  1811,  and  was  very  popular,  passing  throi 
numerous  editions.      To    the  same  class  bclongt'd 
BiUiographieal  Deeamerottf  a  larger  work,  which  ai^> 
in  1817,  and  has  a  higher  value  than  its   predeci 
though  it  did  not  attam  the  same  circulation.     In  181( 
conmienced  the  publication  of  a  now  and  much  ei 
edition  of  Ames's  Tppcgraphical  Anti^Uiee,    The 
voluoA  waa  so  great  a  ancoeu  that  Dibdin  realized  jC  < 
by  it    This,  however,  was  not  maintained,  and  the  ft^y 

volume,  which  did  not  appear  until  1819,  fell  almost  m. 

bom  from  the  press^  The  work  was  scarcely  half-finiaL^ 
when  its  publication  was  thus  checked.  The  chief 
of  its  failure  was  that  Dibdin  had  not  eiitieal 
enough  to  make  a  thorou^  change  in  the  anaDftemeot 
predecessor  had  followed,  and  to  enable  him  to 
what  was  valuable  from  what  was  worthless  in  thi~ 
stores  of  information  he  had  himself  collected.  In  18 
Dibdin  was  commissioned  by  lus  patron,  Eari  Speaew, 
purchase  books  for  him  on  thjS  Oontineiit,  and  Ke  i 
published  an  account  of  his  journey  in  his  BMic^rapkie^^ 
Antiquarian,  and  Pietwreogue  Tour  in  Framee  and  Oenm^^ 
(3  vols.  1821),  which  was  got  up  in  a  most  sumptao^^ 
style,  the  engravings  akme^  it  ik  nid,  coatittg  JUOOQ. 
1824  he  published  an  ambitions  venture  ia  his 
Companion,  or  the  Young  Man*$  Guide  and  Old  Mi 
Comfort  in  the  Choiee  of  a  Idhrarp,  which  was  i 
point  out  the  best  works  in  all  departmenta  of 
His  culture  was  not  broad  enough  to  render  him 
for  the  task,  and  the  Idbrarp  Con^aniou, 
cxiticixed  in  the  QuaHeriy  and  Wetimuuter 
seriously  iigured  his  nputataon.  He  had  been  for 
time  involved  in  pecnnisry  difficnlties,  from  which  he 
to  free  himself  idth  only  partial  success  by  aztendiag 
range  of  his  literary  activity.  He  wrote  for  periodi 
published  many  of  his  sermons,  and  for  some  years 
himself  chiefly  to  religious  literature.  He  leturneA. 
bibliography  in  his  BiUiophobia,  or  JUmarhe  on  the 
Depremon  in  the  State  of  Literature  and  the  Booh  T: 
( 1831),  and  the  same  aubject  fnnushes  the  main  i 
his  Beminieoeneee  ef  a  Literary  Life  (1836),  and  his  BmT^u 
graphkxd.  Antiquarian,  and  Pietu$'eeque  Tour  mw  ti 
Xorthem  -Countiee  of  Enfiand  and  Scotland  (le^»36j 
Didbin  was  the  originator  and  vice-president,  Lord  Sp^^M 
being  the  president,  of  the  Bozburghe  Club,  found^^sd  ii 
1812,— the  first  of  the  numerous  book  dubs  which  livs 
done  such  service  to  literature  in  the  present  century. 

DICiEARCHUS,  a  celebrated  PeripaUtic  pbUosoftjkv, 
historian,  and  geographer,  wss  a  nativtf  of  Mestsrma,  is 
Sicily.     He  was  the  contemporary  of  TheophrsstwB  isd 
Aristotle,  and  flourished  towards   the  close  of  the  ^ 
century  D.C.     The  exact  dates  of  lus  birth  and  dea^  wt 
unknown ;  the  time  of  the  latter  event  is  approxinaatejy 
fixed  by  good  authorities  as  the  year  285  B.C.    KothiiV  ■ 
known  with  certainty  concerning  the  life  of  hiaemrthm 
except  that  he  was  a  disciple  of  Aristotle  and  a  friend  el 
Theophrastus,  to  whom  ho  dedicated  the  majority  of  M 
works.     Of  his  writings,  which  comprised  treatises  on  ^ 
great  variety  of  subjects,  none  have  difiscended  to  oor  A^" 
Nothing  but  their  titles  and  a  few  fragments  survive, 
most  important  of  them  was  bis  Life  in  Greece,  in  vl 
the  mora],  political,  and  social  coudition  of  the  peo)ili '       . 
very  fully  discussed.     Among  the  philoKophical  weeks  ^^ 
Dicaearclius  may  be  mentioned  the  Leebiaci^  in  three  bo9'^ 
in  which  the  author  endeavours  to  prove  that  the  ■<i*^^Jr 
mortal     This  work  is  written  in  the  fom  of  a  diskt^*"^ 
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dflrived  ill  naino  from  the  fact  thai  ibe  scene  of  tlie 

was  kid  et  Lesbos.    To  it  tbe  anthor  afterwards 

^  mniitlml  a  supplement,  likewiM  in  three  books,  which  he 

csaaM  Cormthiad,    The  only  complete  edition  of  the  frag- 

^^aiQts  of  DiaeaichoB  is  thai  published  at  Darmstadt  in 

^L  S4l  by  Max  Fnhr.    An  ezodlent  dissertation  on  them 

^■nO  be  f oond  in  Oaann,  Beiirdgt  r^  Orieek,  und  Bom, 


DICK,  Thomajb   (1775-1857),  a   popular  writer  on 

and  other  acientifio  sabjects,  was  bom  in  1775. 

was  educated  for  the  ministry  in  connection  with  the 

don  (now  United  Presbyterian^  Church  of  Scotland, 

wss  ordained  at  Stirling  in  1803.    About  two  years 

^Awards  his  connection  wiUi  the  church  was  ssTered,  and 

"Bi  bscsme  a  teacher,  first  at  MethTen,  a  village  in  Perthshire, 

mad.  iftsnravls  at  Perth.    In  1824  he  published  in  two 

'^dsMS  the  ChmHan  PkUotapheTf'  a  work  whose  "  aim 

^M^"  in  his  own  words,  **  to  iliostrate  the  harmony  which 

fliUsts  between  the  system  of  nature  and  the  system  of 

WfdstioD,  and  to  show  that  the  manifestations  of  Qod  in 

^BMtenal  nnifene  ought  to  be  blended  with  our  view  of 

^fKts  and  doctrines  recorded  in  the  volume  of  inlpira- 

tin."   The  soecaas  of  this  work  enabled  him  to  resign  his 

Itaa  as  taaehar,  and  in  1827  he  removed  to  Broaghty 

)^,  a  suboib  of  Dundee,  where  he  devoted  his  irbole 

te  to  fitenry  and   acientifio   pursuits.    Besides  the 

Orktitm-  miciopkir,  he  is  author  of  the  Philosophy  of  a 

Alwv  Aole  (1828),  iho '  Impnrnmtni  </  Society  by  the 

Ijjfmm  </ jtmmUdge  (1833),  Celeetial  SeeneHy  (1837), 

fit  Bidtrmi  HmMoa  (1840),  igA  several  smaller  treatiBea. 

lliasi  works  wtra  all  intended  to  supplement  and  extend 

the  aims  of  the  Cftrufuin  Philoeopher,  end  may  be.  regarded 

•a  aadsawwna  by  means  ol  scientifiediseoveiiea  to  illustrate 

partisiJar  aspaets  of  raligioua  tnith,  and  to  auggeat  solutions 

•f  diikuU  nlifioas  problemsL    They  are  written  in  a 

pHnIsi'  and  fsaemating  style^  nd  manifest  great  aptitude 

•or  nupUfying  acientifio  suljecta,  and  rendering  them  in- 

^asliag  to  non-ecientifio  readers.    Some  years  before  his 

^mik,  wbioli  took  place  27th  July  1857,  a  pension  was 

•onfamd  oe  him  by  Chyvsnmient; 

DICXXNS,  Chablis  (1812-1870),  the  gmat  English 

'^tiliil,  waa  v^t  would  generally  be  deacnbed  as  a  self- 

^^•osted  BAB,  and  yet^  if  by  a  man's  education  we  unde^ 

"^liailpiapaiation  for  the  work  he  has  to  do  in  life,  he  was 

^dilitsd  to  eiicnmstaBces  for  an  education  on  which  it 

^oild  have  been  difficult  to  improve.    His  father  was  a 

*i^  in  the  Navy  Pay  Office,  stationed  at  Portsmouth 

"^^oi  Ghadsa  waa  bom,  but  soon  afterwards  at  (Chatham, 

^<ad  soon  after  that  in  London, — ft  consoentious  man, 

s  and  punctual  in  his  oceupation,  but  too  easy 

and  impractical  to  azpend  his  income  so  as 

kiep  pace  with  the  wanta  of  a  rapidly  increasing  family: 

boy*s  mother  seems  to  have  been  a  neiaoii  of  more 

^^Hm,  as  wall  as  of  considerable  acoompliahments ;  she 

W^gat  him  the  rudiments  of  Latin,  and  tried  to  establish 

^^boanting  school  in  Gbwer  Street    The  one  parent  was 

^it  crigyiAl  cf  Micawber,  the  other  the  original  of  Mrs 

^^ieUsby.    With  all  their  united  efforU  they  could  not 

out  of  distress ;  the  boarding  school  sdierne  came  too 

and  when  Dickens  waa  nine  years  old  the  fkmily 

liriog  in  abject  poverty  in  Bayham  Street,  Oamden 

than  one  of  the  poorest  Ldhdon  suburbs,  and  their 

Itiaa  were  increasmg  npoi^them.    Charles  waa  sent 

^^    te  eaa  six  ahillings  a  week  in  a  blacking  warehouse, 

^|NgUae  covens  on  pots  of  paste-blacking.    For  two  years 

^is  chfld  led  a  very  iiaid,  uncared-for  Ufe  at  this  nncon- 

MilvQKk.    He  bitteily  felt  that  it  waa  uncongenial,  for 

^vas  a  vaiy  piaeocious  boy,  had  read  many  books,  and 

V&xmedanambttioQtobe  "  a  learned  and  distinguished 

It  must  have  besn  very  galling  to  him,  with  his 


prematurely  dei^eloped  serndbilitiea  and  ospurations,  to  be 
thrown  among  such  companions  as  Bob  Fagin  and  Poll 
Green.  And  perhaps  he  was  right  in  afterlife  to  wonder 
at  the  thoughtlessness  of  his  parents  in  subjecting  him  to 
such  a  humiliation.  His  sufferings  were  so  acute,  and 
made  such  an  impression  on  him,  that  years  afterwards  he 
could  not  think  of  them  without  crying  ;  and  there  were 
certain  quarters  of  the  town  through  which  he  v.scd  to  pass 
to  Ins  daily  work,  and  where  ho  used  to  loiter  with  less  then 
enough  to  eat,  that  he  habitually  shunned  for  their  painful 
memories.  "  It  is  wonderful  to  me,''  he  wrote  when  in  the 
height  of  his  fame,  "  how  I  could  have  been  so  easily  cast 
away  at  such  an  age.  It  is  ironderful  to  me  tbiit,  even 
after  my  descent  into  the  poor  little  drudge  I  had  been 
since  we  came  to  London,  no  one  had  compassion  enough 
on  me — a  child  *of  singular  abilities,  quick,  eager,  delicate, 
and  socm  hurt,  bodily  or  mentally — to  suggest  that  some- 
thing might  have  been  spared,  as  certainly  it  might  have 
been,  to  place  me  at  &ny  common  school  Our  friends,  I 
take  it,  were  tired  out  Ko  one  made  any  sign.  My 
father  and  mother  were  quite  satisfied.  Tliey  could  hardly 
have  been  more  so  if  I  had  been  twenty  years  of  age,  dis- 
tingnished  at  a  grammar  school,  and  going  to  Ckmlrndge.** 

And  indeed,  if  his  parents  could  have  foreseen  the  future^ 
they  would  have  had  cause  to  be  much  more  satisfied.  For 
when  the  fragile  little  boy  was  sent  into  his  cousin's 
blacking  warehouse,  he  entered  a  better  school,  as  it 
happened,  than  his  father  could  have  chosen  for  him.  It 
waa  an  infinitely  more  painful  school  than  Harrow  or  Eton, 
but  for  one  whose  destined  woi^  waa  to  describe  the  poorer 
houses  and  streets  of  London,  and  the  many  varietiea  of 
life,  odd  and  sad,  laughter-moving  and  pitiful,  that 
swarmed  in  them,  it  was  a  more  instructive  school,  it  was 
the  true  road  to  knowledge.  The  chances  were  that  a 
delicate  boy  like  him  succumbed  to  his  wretchedness,  and 
that  a  clever  boy  like  him  became  a  rogue  and  vagabond ; 
but  he  survived  these  dangers  and  became  a  great  novelist 
Instead  of  sinking  into  the  depths  of  the  thronging  atoms, 
he  rose  above  them,  or  kept  apart  from  them,  observed 
them,  and  became  their  describer. 

It  is  impossibly  to  say  how  this  watchful  habit  began, 
and  when  it  coimected  itself  with  his  love  of  literary  dis- 
tinction. We  have  Dickens's  own  testimony  that  he  was 
a  singularly  observant  child,  and  that  at  a  very  eariy  period 
he  had  an  ambition  to  become  "  a  learned  and  distinguished 
man,"  but  it  would  be  going  too  far  to  suppose  that  from 
his  childhood  he  held  himself  cpcrt  and  kept  a  keen  eye  on 
the  doiiigi  of  others  with  a  view  to  making  capital  out  of 
hii  observatioDS.  At  first  in  all  likelihood  tho  distinction 
which  he  coveted  was  a  kind  of  distinction  that  aeemed  to 
him  possible  only  throudli  the  medium  of  grammarechools 
and  imiversities.  To  ue  last  no  doubt  he  regretted  this 
want  of  academical  study,  and  believed  that  it  had  placed 
him  at  a  disadvantagei  StiU  accident  is  so  very  much 
better  a  schoolmaster  than  design,  that  from  the  first  it 
gave  him  also  the  literary  training  needful  to  make  him 
a  painter  of  maimers.  His  father,  the  navy  pay  clerk,  had 
a  small  collection  of  books,  with  which  the  **  very  small  and 
not  overparticulaily  taken  care  of  boy  "  had  made  himself 
familiar  while  he  was  living  at  CShatham,  before  his  ezperi- 
ences  in  Camden  Town  and  the  blacking  warehouse. 
Among  these  books  were  Roderick  "Randoni,  PeregriuM 
PtckUf  Humphrey  CUnher,  Tom  Jonet,  the  ViccOr  of  Wahe- 
fiM,  Don  Quixote,  GUBlae,  Robinson  Crutoe,  the  Arabian 
Nighte,  Mis  Inchbald's  Fareet,  and  the  Tales  of  the  GenH 
Tlds  literature  did  not  glide  over  the  boy's  mind  like  water 
over  marble ;  it  found  congenial  soil,  and  fell  into  it  as 
seed.  He  lived  the  life  ofhis  &vourite  charactera.  **  1 
have  been  Tom  Jones,"  be  saya,  putting  his  own  case  into 
the  mouth  of  David  Ooppeifield  **  (a  child'fc  Tom  Jones,  a 
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liarmleaB  cro&tiire),  for  a  week  together.  I  have  iqitained 
my  own  idea  of  Roderick  Handom  for  a  montbat  a  stntchf 
I  verily  b^ilicra  I  had  a  greedy  relish  for  a  few  Tolumes 
of  voyages  and  travels — I  forget  what  now — ^that  were  on 
these  shelves ;  and  for  days  and  days  I  can  remember  to 
have  gone  about  my  region  of  our  house,  armed  with  the 
contro-picce  out  of  an  old  eet  of  boot-trees,  the  perfect 
realization  of  Captain  Somebody  of  the  Royal  British  navy, 
in  danger  of  being  beset  by  savages,  and  resolved  to  sell  hia 
life  at  a  groat  price."  And  then  follows  something  still  more 
Bug«;c8tive,  as  showing  his  tendency  to  connect  these  ideal 
creations  with  the  world  of  sense  around  him.  *'  Every 
bam  in  the  neighbourhood,  every  stone  in  the  church,  and 
every  foot  of  the  churchyard  had  some  assodation  of  its 
own  in  my  mind,  connected  with  these  books,  and  stood  for 
some  locality  made  famous  in  them.  I  have  seen  Tom 
Piper  go  climbing  up  the  church  steeple ;  I  have  watched 
Strap,  with  the  knapsack  on  his  back,  stopping  to  rest  him- 
self upon  the  widcet  gate  ;  and  I  liiow  that  Commodore 
Trunnion  held  that  club  with  Mr  Pickle  in  the  parlour  of 
our  litUe  village  alehouse."  Even  thus  early,  too,  he  tried 
to  imitate  what  he  read,  wrote  a  tragedy  founded  on  one  of 
the  T<Ue$  </  the  Genii,  sind  acquired  great  lame  in  hia  own 
circle  as  a  teller  of  stories. 

A  boj  with  this  preliminary  training  was  excellently 
prepared  for  a  course  of  strange  and  painful  experiences. 
The  bitter  contrast  between  tlm  ideal  world  in  whieh  he 
had  lived,  and  the  miserable  poverty  in  which  he  spent  the 
first  three  years  'of  his  life  in  London,  making  himself  use- 
ful at  home,  running  errands,  carrying>  things  to  the  pawn- 
brokers, visiting  his.fathcr  in  the  Marshalsea,  into  which 
the  poor  man  anid  his  family  soon  drifted,  tyixig  up  pots  of 
blacking  at  the  warehouse,  prowling  about  cook-ehops, 
dU€^vu>de  beef-shops,  and  coiSee-shops,  a  shabbily  elad  and 
insufficiently  fed  little  boy,  seeking  to  invest  his  livelihood 
of  a  shilling  a  day  to  the  best  advantage^  helped  to  fix  these 
experiences  and  the  many  odd  acenea  and  characters  with 
which  they  brought  him  in  contact  more  indeliUy  oo  his 
memory.  According  to  his  own  account,  intensely  aa  he 
felt  the  misery  and  shame  of  this  kind  ol  life,  he  was  not 
without  a  perception  of  its  humorous  side.  He  need  to  say 
that,  IncrediUe  as  it  might  appear,  he  looked  upon  things 
then  very  much  as  he  did  afterwards.  He  even  b^gan  to 
moke  attempts  to  sketch  what  he  saw.  Colman's  Broad 
Grint  was  lent  him  by  some  kind  people — another  wise 
provision  on  the  part  of  the  great  schoolmaBter  Accident ; 
and  with  this  before  him  as  a  stimulus,  he  actually  kketched 
the  barber  who  came  to  shavp  his  bachelor  uncle,  the  old 
charwoman  who  helped  his  mother,  and  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  subsequent  sketches,^-Mrs  Pipchin,  the  little 
Alarchioncid,  Bob  Sawyer's  lodgings,  and  many  other  char- 
acters and  scenes  to  which  we  have  not  the  same  direct 
traces.  Ho  was  pursuing  his  education,  in  fact,  as 
tkoroughly  as  if  he  had  been  a  pupil  in  a  painter's  studia 
"Ro  wai!  serving  his  apprenticeship.  He  could  not  have 
been  better  employed  if  he  had  been  the  holder  of  an 
endowment  for  repearch. 

Dickens  hi;a<(ilf  by  no  means  looked  upon  it  in  that 
]i;;bt.  It  was  with  difficulty,  twenty-five  years  afterwards, 
tb.it  he  ct'Uld  brin^  hmiMlf  to  rpenk  of  this  period  of  his 
Ufa  In  his  eyes  it  was  a  miserrJWe  servitude,  from  which 
h^  was  happily  relieved  by  a  quarrel  between  his  lather 
and  one  of  the  partners  in  the  warehr.uso  whec  he  was 
mtlicr  more  thnn  twelve  years  old.  ami  sent  to  a  schtx)!  in 
Momington  Thee,  where  he  consorted  with  more  respect- 
able boyit  and  hod  some  chance  of  book  learning.  If  his 
lather's  fortunes  had  been  equal  to  it,  he  might  now 
bare  passed  through  a  regular  course  of  grammar-school 
and  imtvenity  training  and  thereby  periiapa  been  in- 
capMitaferd  lor  tKa  wock  to  wludk  he  was  ealled.    But 


fortunately  ha  waa  aoon  9gfdn,.i^am     dbiifly  on  Ua 
resouroeai    At  the  age  of  fiftaan  hm  waa  anoiged  a 
office-boy  by  an  attomey  in  Qrajfa  Lm  aft  a  Muaaj  of  1 
Cd.,  and  afterwards  158.  a  wedL    Hare  again  aa  ha 
good  field  for  observation,  and  did  not  fail  to  use  it^ 
his  employer  afterwards  reeogniied  in  Piehnck  and  If\  ~ 
several  incidents  that  took  ]^aee  in  his  office,  and  pn^i 
also  to  identify  some  of  the  characteia.    With  Mr 
more  he  remained  for  eighteen  montha.     Dudng  that 
his  father  becaij^  a  newspi^Mr  parliamentary  reporter. 
the  office-boy,  who  had  lost  none  of  hia  thust  for  dii 
tion,  and  spent  all  hia  spare  time  reading  hard  «n 
British  Museum,  reaolved  to  qualify  himself  for  a  m^ 
occupation.    He  mastered  the  difflcoltiea  of  ahort-hsc^4f 
and  in  November  1828  obtained  emplojmemt  aa  a 
in  Doctors'  Commons.    He  spent  two  yean  repottii^ 
cases,  pnctiaing  in  Doctors'  Commooa  and  the  oth« 
courU.     It  w(mld  be  difficult  to  ooc^em  a  ma 
way  of  completing  the  edneatioa  of  the  future 
giving  him  an  inng^  into  the  atraogi  by-paths  el 
higher  stratum  of  aodety  of  lAkuk  ha  had  befota  had 
experience.    At  the  age  of  ninetaea  ha  onterad  the 
mentary  gallei;'  to  enlaigehia  knowledge  atiU  futhe^ 
was  a  reporter  of  poUtieil  neeeheaiB  and  out  of  ~ 
meat  for  five  years  from  1831  to  18S8.    Kiifc  ha 
for  the  True  8tm,  then  for  the  Mirror  iff 
finally  for  the  Morning  Ckromide,    In  hii 
the  country,  and  back  wUh  hia  **  oopy,"  ha  saw  the 
the  old  coaching  days  and  of  the  old  inna  that  w«a  a 
of  them ;  but  it  will  be  long^  aa  Mt  Fontar 
<<  before  the  readen  of  hia  liring  page  aaa  .tka  liit  ol 
Ufa  of  either." 

Hia  first  puUiabed  pieoa  of  original  wdtiag 
the  (Hd  MotUhlf  UagoMmi  tat  Jannazy  1834, 
was  "ADinner  at  Poplar '^  (<<Mr  Minna '7,  one  of  the  j^fcMM 
afterwards  pubhshed  aa  flbfdUr  iy  Bc§,  tha  nam 
which  he  adopted  from  the  nieknamaxif  ooa  of  Ua 
He  wrote  nine  of  these  sketehea  for  tha  MmMp 
and  then  he  was  ttngaged  to  write  aoaia  lor  aa 
offshoot  to  the  Morning  OknmAeU,     Tte  fint 
^Si^otdUf  5y  Bos  was  ooDeoted  and  pnhllihad  in  two 
in  the  J'ebruaiy  of  1838,  with  iUnatntieni  hy 
CruickshanL    Tha  fiiat  edition  waa  ^^iTttif  fa  ft 
months ;  a  second  waa  caUed  for  in  Augoii    Ika 
had  at  once  attracted  attsntioo.    No  wendar,  for  fai 
we  find  already  in  fall  awing  tha  vnflaggiiig  dsii^i  2* 
pursuing  the  humorona  aide  A  a  chsnctar,  and  tha  ioiV* 
hanstibte  fertility  in  inventing  Indicraoa  **y^i*f»^  iikirl 
had  only  to  be  displayed  on  a  ktge  acale  to  pbea  hip 
once  on  a  pinnacle  of  fame.    There  are  many  of 
such  as  the  Parish,  the  Boarding  Hovas^  Mr  Minaajvi 
Cousin,  and  the  misplaced  attainment  of  Mr  John  ~~ 
which  show  Dickens's  humour  at  ita  ymj  richert.    He 
formed,  too,  by  this  time  his  charaetariatk  Ukai 
dislikes,  and  plajrs  them  off  upon  hia  batti  aatd 
with  the  utmost  frankness.    The  delight  in 
bility  and  cheerfulness,  in  the  innocent  cfforti  of 
people  to  make  meny,  the  kindly  satire  of  thair  liltls 
ties  and  ambitions,  the  hearty  ridicnla  of  diy  fogM 
shut  themselves  up  in  selfiah  carea  and  ieemM,»d 
sour  mischief -maken  who  take  pleaaore    ^ 
agunst  the  enjoyment  ut  their  neig^ihonn,'^thcsa 
cies,  which  remained  with  Dickena  to  the  liat,  are 
marked  in  the  SheUke$^  though  U^tarheaitad  in 
expression  than  in  his  later  worfcSb    Tka  maik  and 
pensable  condition  of  all  great  woric  is  dM%  that  whkh 
Carlyle  calls  veracity — w  deacription  of  what  Aa 
has  himself  seen,  heard,  andfaH^  tha  fiariaM  vtlano 
his  own  sentiments  in  Ida  own  way. 

The  first  number  of  The  .r\isH— eai  A^para  ^ 
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Clm^  WM  iMoed  in  April  1836.     Tlie  stoiy  of  its 

ri^in  wm  fint  anthenttetllj  told  in  th«  preface  to  the  edi- 

on  of  1847.      Some  of  the  details  were  afterwards  slightly 

lodified.     The  first  thooght  of  the  work  did  not  originate 

rith  Dickens,  although  the  whole  character  of  it  was  deter- 

ained  bj  hiin.     The  pablishers,  Messrs  Chapman  dc  Hall, 

ind  Mr  Sejmonr  the  artist,  had  agreed  to  issue  a  monthly 

leiisl  to  be  iUnstrated  by.  Mr  Se3rmonr,  and  they  went  to 

Diekens,  whose  Shdeku  had  attracted  their  attention,  to 

fcopose  that   he  shonld  write  the    letterpress    of  this 

**  monthly  something."   'Their  idea  was  that  the  author 

dbooU  describe  the  adventures  of  a  ''  Nimrod  Clnb,*'  the 

ambers  of  which  should  go  out  shooting;  fishing,  and  so 

forth,  tnd  getting  themselTea  into  difficulties  through  their 

nut  «C  dexterity.    Dickens  undertook  the  monthly  some- 

ftin^  but  obtained  the  required  diyerting  incidents  by  a 

jJMMit  maehinsiry,  namely,  the  Piokwiek  Club.    The  first 

far  Bumben  went  off  slowly ;  the  demand  first  became 

^hak"  after  the  fifth  number,  in  which  Sam  Waller  made 

kk  sppearance.     But  by  the  discerning  few  the  yalue  of 

Ihi  work  was  feooguiaed ;  and  one  of  them,  Mr  Bentley  the 

pdrfidier,  only  a  few  weeks  before  fame  came  to  the  author 

with  ill  capridoiis  and  orerwhclming  suddeuneae,  engaged 

)» to  undertake  the  editing  of  a  monthly  magasine  to  be 

Hvlei  the  following  January,  and  to  write  a  serial  story 

fcr  it^  and  further  made  an  agreement  with  him  for  the 

viiliBg  of  two  other  tales  at  a  specified  early  date.    Of  t!ie 

Hmioo  arising  out  of  thb  agreement,  when  the  huge  suc- 

<i«  of  die  Fianriek  P'apen  diowed  its  terms  to  be  inade- 

fpiis,  sad  Diekens  wsa  disposed  to  reeent  it  as  a  selling  of 

VBMlf  into  slaTsry,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  the 

UiguB  was  re^ustod,  an  account  is  giren  by  Mr  Forster 

&Q«^the  author's  point  of  view.     Nine  monthly  numbers 

^  Al  Fiehnek  Papen  were  published  in  1836;  eleven 

^ois  iu  1897 ;  by  Korember  of  the  latter  year  the  sale  had 

■^itohsd  40,000  oopies,  Pickwick  had  become  a  popular  hero 

^  godfather  to  mnumerable  articlee  of  merchandise,  and 

Wb  WeDer's  sayings  were  catchwords  in  the  street  and 

W  household  whereTer  the  English  language  was  spoken. 

In  the  first  excitement  of  success,  Uie  young  author's 

ipHils  for  woric  was  unbounded.     In  1837  he  wrote  hb 

oatUy  instalmenta  of  the  Fitkwiek  Papen  and  Oliver 

nift  side  by  side,  not  eten  by  a  week  in  advance  of  the 

Qtsr  with  either.    They  kept  him  fully  occupied,  and 

I  in  abeyance  for  that  year  a  taste  which  from  lus 

th  to  the  end  of  lus  career  was  strong  in  him,  and  had 

icMisiderable  infiuence  upon  his  style  ss  a  painter  of 

In  his  ehildhood  at  Chatham  ho  got  his  first 

of  fiune  as  the  author  of  a  tragedy;  at  the 


t  in  Momington  Place  he  and  his  companions  mounted 

theatres  and  acted  small  plays ;  when  In  the  attorney's 

k  linooln's  Inn  Fields  he  frequented  minor  theatres, 

turs  of  which  he  has  earicaturod  in  the  Sketches,  and 

frequently  engaged  in  parts ;  one  of  his  first  published 

s,  **  Mis  Joseph  Porter  Over  the  Way,"  is  a  descrip- 

irtrate  theatricals  in  a  stage-struck  family.    In  1 836, 

is  serial  engagements  multiplied,  he  wrote  a  farce 

e  Strange  Oenttenuat,  and  a  short  comedy  with  songs 

»  ViUage  Coquettee.     It  is  Strang  that  with  this 

or  the  stage,  which  he  always  retained,  he  should 

^tten  more  plays.     He  probably  felt  that  in 

of  composition  he  had  but  the  usa  of  his  loft 

did  not  csre  to  risk  his  reputation  where  he  had 

r  those  powers  of  description  and  narratiTe  over 

tad  proved  lus  mastery.     But  thouffh  he  did  not 

,  and  finally  sought  no  outlet  for  his  theatrical 

oept  in  amateur  acting  and  iu  reading  from  his 

tlM  habit  of  realising  incidents  as  they  would 

i/9  stage  is  unmistakably  i^parent  in  his  work. 

\y  seems  to  be  working  up  wccncs  to  the  pitch 


of  stage  effect,  elaborating  the  actions  of  Lis  characters  as 
if  he  were  inventing  '*  business  '*  for  a  player,  suggesting^ 
in  fact,  an  exuberance  of  business  far  beyond  the  capabilities 
of  any  human  performer. 

We  doubt  whether  the  fact  that  Dickens  did  not  write 
plays  is  explained  by  saying  that  his  genius  was  descriptive 
and  narrative,  but  not  dramatic.  There  is  plenty  of  the 
raw  material  of  dramatic  action  in  his  dialogues.  He 
probably  could  have  written  a  good  acting  play  if  he  had 
tried.  His  characters  are  eesentially  theatrical,  though 
their  story  is  told  according  to  the  laws  of  the  novel,  and 
not  according  to  the  laws  of  the  drams  ^e  explanation 
of  his  not  having  tried  to  write  plays  we  lake  to  be  simply 
that  he  discovered  full  employment  for  his  powers  in 
another  direction  before  he  hid  applied  himself  to  the  art 
of  constructing  plays.  Dickens  was  eminently  a  practical 
man,  and,  when  publishers  were  fighting  for  his  novols,  he 
directed  his  whole  energy  to  meeting  the  demand  without 
seeking  to  experiment  on  other  modes  of  composition.  Ai 
some  compensation  to  Mr  Bentley  for  releasing  him  from 
the  strict  terms  of  the  agreement  we  have  mentioned,  he 
edited  a  life  of  Qrimaldi,  which  was  published  in  1838  : 
but  after  that  he  put  his  whole  strength  into  the  art  of 
writing  sketches  and  serial  tales.  As  soon  as  Piekwiek  waa 
off  his  hands,  and  before  Oliver  Twitt  was  yet  completed, 
he  made  an  agreement  with  Chi^man  ii  Hall  **  to  write  a 
new  work,  the  title  whereof  should  be  determined  by  him, 
of  a  similar  charaoter  and  of  the  same  extent  as  the 
Poetkumoue  Papere  ef  the  Pickwick  Club;  **  and  between 
April  1838  and  October  1839  he  produced  the  Life  and 
AdvaUurfM  o/  Nieholae  Nieklebp. 

Before  the  end  of  the  serial  publication  of  NicJoUby^  he 
had  conceived  a  new  project^  I^tftly  with  a  view  to  relief 
from  the  strain  of  writing  a  continuous  stoiy  in  instalmenta 
with  the  printer  at  his  heels,  and  partly  with  a  view  to 
getting  more  profit  for  himself  out  of  his  labours,  ^lua 
was  a  weekly  publication,  to  be  edited  by  himself,  and  to 
contain  sketdies,  essays,  tales,  adventures,  and  letters  from 
imaginary  oonespondents.  He  was  to  receive  a  certain  sum 
every*Feek  for  what  was  written,  and  was  besides  to  share 
half  the  profits  with  the  publishers.  When  the  Echeme  was 
agreed  to  \q  the  publishers,  he  proceeded  to  release  him- 
s^  from  other  engagements  by  resigning  the  editorship  of 
Bentley t  Miscellany,  and  getting  dear  of  his  obligation  to 
write  Barnaby  Budge  for  Mr  Bentley  in  eonsidention 
of  his  buying  the  copyright  and  stock  of  O^tser  Tteiet  lot 
£2250.  He  thus  started  clear  with  Master  Humpkre^B 
Clock,  the  title  upon  which  he  fixed  for  his  new  publication. 
The  first  number  of  Afaeter  Humphrey  was  issued  on  April 
4,  184a  The  sale  of  the  first  number  was  70,000  copies, 
but  the  orders  fell  off  when  it  was  found  that  tiiere  was  to 
be  no  continuous  story.  A  story  in  weekly  instalments  il 
was  thereupon  necessary  for  him  to  write.  A  tale  whidi 
he  had  begun  in  his  magazine,  and  put  into  the  mouth  ol 
Old  Humphrey,  was  seen  to  be  capc^  of  expansion,  and 
he  expanded  it  into  the  Old  Curioeily  Shop,  finding  him* 
self  thus  driven  to  his  <dd  employment  of  keeping  ahead  of 
the  printera  with  a  serial  story,  the  only  dilference  being 
that  the  instalments  were  weekly,  and  that  he  had  this 
stimulus  of  larger  profits  from  his  success. 

It  is  necessary  in  any  account  of  Dickens,  if  we  care  to 
understand  his  method  as  a  novelist,  to  give  prominence  to 
the  conditions  under  which  he  worked.  All  that  has  been 
said  about  the  want  of  plot  in  his  novels  finds  its  true  ex- 
planation ill  those  conditions.  We  need  not  search  for 
deeper  causes.  His  stories  being  published  in  instalments^ 
it  was  indispensable  to  success  .that  each  sepamte  part 
ehould  have  an  independent  interest ;  and  as  each  instal- 
ment was  published  before  the  next  was  written,  it  wm 
neoessaiy  that  he  ahonld  have  a  plot  leaving  him  with  tka 
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Utmost  possible  freedom  of  aetion.     Of  coane,  when  we 
•ay  that  thia  ezplaina  liis  method,  we  do  not  mean  that  it 
accotmta  for  hia  snccess ;  we  do  not  mean  to  detract  from 
the  marTcUous  genias  that  enabled  him  to  write  with 
Bncccss  under  snch  conditions     Wo  are  only  concerned 
to  show  how  the  kind  of  plot  that  he  adopted,  and  the 
nunerons  branchea,  offiahoota,  and  meandorings  which  he 
permitted  himself  were  imposed  upon  him  by  drcnmatances 
of  pablication  and  composition, — ^were,  in  fact,  necessary  to 
^access  nnder  those  drcnmstances.     A  great  deal  too  much 
has  been  made  of  the  want  of  plot  in  Dickens's  novels,  aa 
if  it  were  a  weakness,  as  if  he  had  been  ine^wUe  of  con- 
atnieting  a  plot, — the  tmth  being  that  his  method  was 
deliberately  adopted  as  that  best  suited  to  the  positioa  in 
which  he  found  himself.     It  is  evident  that  he  was  very 
much  exercised  over  this  question  of  plot,  as  indeed  he  was 
on  all  points  touching  his  art     The  Piekmrk  Papert  may 
be  put  on  one  side  in  studying  his  method ;  he  tumUed  as 
It  were  into  writing  them  ;  "  no  ingenuity  of  plot,"  as  he 
himself  explained,  "  was  attempted ; "  they  were  simply 
''designed  for  the  introduetioa  of  diverting  characters  and 
incidents.*    In  his  subsequent  novels,  S  the  Fiekwiek 
Papen  can  be  called  a  novel,  he  could  lay  his  plana  before- 
hand, and  consider  how  far  it  was  possible  to  reoondle  the 
introduction  of  interesting  characters  and  incidents  with 
greater  regularity  of  structure,  and  he  never  seems  to  have 
solved  the  problem  to  his  own  satisfaction.     In  Oliver  Twut 
he  adopted  the  method  dl  Defoe,  and  wrote  what  may  be 
called  a  biographical  novel,  the  bno  of  which  is  involved  in 
a  series  of  compHeations,  arising  one  after  another  without 
bttug  foreseen  and  calculated  for  from  the  beginning.    In 
this  way  he  avoided  committing  himself  too  £1^  in  advance 
to  engagements  which  might  afterwarda  prove  embarrassing; 
the  toils  are  laid  for  Oliver  and  deaxed  away  more  thui 
once  in  the  course  of  the  story.    In  KicholoM  KicUebf  he 
teeerved  similar  freedom  of  action  by   making    Balph 
conspire  to  ruin  his  brother's  children  without  committing 
himMlf  at  the  outset  to  any  particular  scheme  aa  the 
Tillain'a  one  reaonree ;  he  thus  also  makes  provision  for  a 
aeries  of  plots,  one  after  another,  and  aecurea  a  certiin 
unity  for  the  whole  by  making  them  all  moeeed  frodi 
yotb  malevolent  agency,  whose  motive  was  formed  before 
the  story    began.     In    NiduiUu  NiMebff,  however,  he 
depaiia  from  certain  restraints  under  which  he  had  laid 
himself  in  the  constmotion  of  Oliver  Twid  ;  he  asserts 
greater  freedom  from  the  bit  and  bridle  d  plot  in  hia 
mtrodnction  of  diverting  incidents  whidi  hav«  no  proper 
connection  with  the  main  stoiy.     hUss  La  Cre6vy  and  the 
Kenwigses  are  brought  in  on  the  slightest  of  pretexts, 
sHgfater  even  than  that  which  serves  for  the  faitroduetion 
of  the  Mantalinia  and  the  Orummlee  famflr.    But^o  one 
can  quarrel  with  a  breadth  of  .canvas  whiw  the  author  is 
able  to  fill  with  such'  figures ;  the  critic  can  only  aay  that 
he  would  have  made  a  wii^fAira  if  jie  had  limited  himself 
from  the  scope  thereby  given  for  his  poweia.-   As  in 
A^icJdebp  the  moving  principle  of  the  story  is  the  malevolent 
humour  of  Balph,  so  in  the  Old  Curioiitp  Shop  the  moving 
principle  is  the  malevolent  humour  of  Daniel  Quiia     It  is 
characteristic  of  Dickens  that  the  uncalculating  mpulses 
should  Lave  so  much  influence  in  the  direction  ofhis  storiesL 
Fagiu  has  some  amount  of  selfish  object  in  his  designs 
againU  Oliver  Twirt;  but  Balp^  and  Quilp  have  nothing 
to  G^in  by  their  coa^piraciea  except  the  gratification  of  pure 
malice.     The  counter-agencies  to  these  simple  incarnations 
nf  the  devil  are  equally  disinterested.     Oliver's  good  angel 
Nan'T',   Kate  Nickleby's  Newman  .Noggs,  Little  Nell'a 
Ki^  Hnd  Kit^  Dick  Swiveller  are  swayed  by  impulsea  of 

Cim  gf>nerosity.     Observe,  too,  the  analogous  poaitiona  of 
r  Brownlow  the  protector  of  OUver,  the  Gheeiyble 
hrathen  the  protectors  of  Nicholas^  and  Mr  Ghudand  the 


protector  of  Kit.    It  is  a  game  between  the  elcmeots 
passions,  in  which  the  good  triumphs. 

Matter  Humphretft  Clock  waa  allowed  to  run  out 
November  1841,  wiUi  the  conclusion  of  the  tale  of  Barua 
Mttdffe.  which  followed  the  Old  CurioeU^  Sftop.     The  a 
struction  of  Bamahy  Hudge  ia  less  simple  than  that  of  a 
of  its  predecessors ;  Dickens  here  attempted  a  more  doei 
knit  form  of  plot    There  are  no  incidental  diversiona 
this  novel,  aU  the  charactera  have  aome  finger  in  the  nu 
story,  and  every  scene  tends  towards  the  development 
some  relation  which  afterwards  has  a  potent  influtfnoe 
the  course  of  the  main  eventa.    It  is  true  the  Lord  Geoi 
Gordon  riots  fill  so  mudi  space  aa  to  eclipee  for  a  time  *" 
private  interesta  of  the  novel:  but  the  Utob  '^f  all 
personages  whose  f ortunee  we  are  following  are  interwc^ 
with  the  public  histofy  with  the  most  abbomte  care    ; 
consummate  akill,  and  when  our  fears  for  the  oommonwi^ 
in  the  general  storm  are  allayed,  the  keenest  intersat  is 
for  the  fstes  of  the  individnala  that  hare  been  involv^q 
the  commotion. 

Bamaby  Budge  coat  the  author  nmdi  laboor,  and  mi 
finishmg  it,  and  with  it  Matter  Humpkref  9  CUd:^  hm  : 
the  need  of  aome  change  of  atrain.    He  had  begun 
chafe  under  the  weekly  form  of  piid>lisation,  and  fret  aa 
what  he  rtofjolL  have  done  with  Bamaby  if  ha  could  ^ 
ha^e  produced  it  in  monthly  instalments     Thisdefesroi^ 
him  to  make  an  agreement  with  hia  pubBdieTa  for  the  ii 
of  his  next  stoiy  in  the  old  monthly  font    When  hi 
jected  the  CMc^  one  of  hia  achemea  waa  that  ha 
visit  Ireland  or  America,  and  write  from  tiiere  a  aeri« 
descriptive  papers  for  it.   The  Clotk  waa  diacontmusd,  0 
the  dnire  to  aeek  freah  fields  remained.    He  aoooidia^ 
set  out  for  America  in  January  1842,  retaining  in  ixu^ 
after  a  reception  which  mi^t  well  have  turned  his  hsadi^ 
write  the  Anmiocan  Jfotet,    He  had  1)eea  ran  after  itf 
stared  at  by  crowds^  and  cheered  with  grsalsr  rulhinti^ 
than  if  he  had  been  a  crowned  potentate ;  aadthapeo^ 
of  the  United  Statea  omnplained  that  in  theae  iiTstay^ 
well  aain  his  fierce  endeavoma  to  mnM^tmm  them  on  - 
aubject  of  copyright,  he  had  made  but  a  poor  retain 
their  welaome.    He  was  supeiflnoQaly  agayeasii^ 
no  doubt ;  but  they  ttttHj  fdxgsva  him  imn  ha  i 
aome  years  afterwaidsL 

From  whatever  caaae^  the  aale  of  the  fltit  nnml 
Martm  ChuudewU  (Jannaiy  1843),  in  iriueh  ha 
to  the  broad  and  fitee  method  of  ITiekUbp,  only 
new  motive  for  hia  plot  in  the  deaign  ci  a  aetara  bnl  ^ 
volant  old  undo  tot  his  nephewv  nformation,  and 
achemea  of  a  picua  hypocrite^  fell  cooaideBBblj  below 
he  had  been  led  to  expect  by  the  aale  of  Uafoiniara 
lies.    Only  20,000  were  aodd ;  hia  pabliita%  with 
he  had  maifeavenradvactageoaabaiadnyiRilatadUs  - 
grumbling*  an^  ttiouj,^  toe  novel  mainad  slffl  Ufii 

tia^iaa  than  My  fJ  Hm  pt«<<iM>— nf  ^  ha  w  ^;*f  ^i|>^fjn^  p^ 

discontented,  and  began  to  revolve  .other  plana  for  mikiiC 
a  living  by  hia  pen.  He  eonoeived  te  idea  of  wrilim 
C9iristmaa  tale,  the  Ohrietwuu  Carol ;  but  ha  made  mmm 
leas  profit  by  the  enteqnise  than  he  made  hj  snnikr  Utf 
aftenraxds,  when  he  chaiged  less  tot  then  and  appaalid  ta 
a  wider  audienoeu  Al^n^  ha  aaerificed  nodaog  ef  hii 
individuality  in  the  substance  of  the  tak^  and  it  im 
no  &ilure  in  point  of  reputation,  the  peenniaiy  aida  of  ihi 
work  was  for  the  moment  nppermoat  in  Ua  mfaid,  lor,  laip 
aa  his  income  hadiwen,  ha  had  exeeeded  tt»  andtiiamosl 
popular  author  of  hia  time  was  "^^BHlg  homn,  aa  hi 
himaelf  aaiil,  of  **  intolerable  anzisty  anddiBappotetesBi' 
Thia  disappointment  determlubJ  him  to  Jiva  abroad  lor  1 
time,  partly  to  reduce  hia  aipsnaes,  and  partly  to  atom  lii 
mind  with  freah  material  Ha  aattled  aft  Qanoa^  and  Hmm 
OhmUwk,  and  wiofia4faa  Ckiam,  his  CSuMtaM 
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1S44.  making  a  brief  viai  to  England  to  rea^l  it  to 
'  cjf  friends  and  arrange  for  iti  publication.  Ho 
the  principal  towns  of  Italy  in  the  first  months  of 
rtnming  to  England  by  way  of  Switzerland  in  June, 
irst  work  on  returning  to  London  was  to  project  a 
)ekly,  to  be  called  the  Cricket^  **  price  three  half- 
if  poaable — partly  originaL  i)art)y  select,  notices  of 
lotices  of  tb^tres.  uutices  of  all  good  things,  notices 
«d  ones  :  caid  philosophy,  cheerful  views,  sharp 
tation  of  humbug,  jolly  good  temper,  papers  always 
ID,  pat  to  the  time  nf  year ;  and  a  vein  of  glowing, 
generous,  mirthful,  beaming  reference  in  everything 
le  and  friends.''  The  scheme  for  the  time  fell 
u  About  the  same  time  he  **  opened  commmiica- 
ith  a  leading  member  of  the  Qovemment  to  ascer- 
lafc  chances  there  might  be  for  his  appointment, 
le  qualification,  to  the  paid  magistracy  A  London ; 
reply  did  not  give  him  encouragement  to  entertain 
ion  farther."  Boon  after  he  was  asked  to  undertake 
x>rahip  of  a  new  daily  jpaper,  the  Daily  Niws,  and 
ed.  But  a  fortnight's  experience  (from  January  21 
uary  9,  1846)  satisfied  lum  that  he  was  but  of  his 
i.    He  then  resolved  to  go  abroad  again,  and  write 

novel  in  shilling  monthly  numbers.  The  fruit  of 
(Caution  was  Domhey  and  Soti,  the  first  number  of 
was  issued  in  October  1846,  and  the  last  in  April 

On  resigning  the  editorship  of  the  Daily  Newt^  he 
wholly  part  connection  wiUi  it ;  he  continued  in  it 
muary  to  March  1846  a  series  of  descriptive  letters, 
16  afterwards  published  under  the  title  of  PiotuTU 
kUy,  The  sale  of  Dombey,  which  reached  82,000, 
Bd  him  in  the  pursuit  of  his  special  calling.  He 
d  it  up  in  1849  and  1850  with  David  Oopperfleld, 
e  is  not  much  room  for  variety  of  incident  in  tiie  life 
veKst  securely  established  in  popular  favour,  work- 
d,  and  h^py  in  the  dxerdse  of  his  art  When  we 
lentioned  that  Bleak  Haute  appeared  in  monthly 
!B,  from  March  1852  to  September  1853,  Little 
from  December  1855  to  June  1857,  Our  jiutual 
from  May  1864  to  November  1865,  we  have  given 
ef  incidents  in  the  later  half  of  the  literary  lijfe  of 
s.  He  was  much  too  restless  a  man,  however,  to 
kwD  into  a  steady  routine  of  work.  He  was  not 
;  to  appear  before  the  public  only  in  monthly  num- 
He  stack  steadily  enough  to  work  in  which  he  had 
his  mastery,  but  yet  he  had  always  a  craving  for 
penances,  and  was  always  planning  new  toterprises. 
David  Copperfidd  was  still  upon  his  haqds  he 
d  to  his  old  notion  of  a  weekly  periodical  At  first 
ight  of  calling  it  Tha  Shadow,  making  it  contain,  as 
,  the  observations  of  "  a  kind  of  semi-omniscient, 
esent,  intangible  creature,''  "  which  should  go  into 
laoa,  by  sunlight,  moonlight,  starlight,  firelight, 
ight,  and  be  in  all  houses,  and  sU  nooks  and 
,  and  be  supposed  to  be  cognizant  of  everything, 
»  everywhere,  without  the  least  difficulty;  w*hidi 
M  in  the  theatre,  the  palace,  the  House  of  Commons, 
sons,  the  unions,  the  churches,  on  the  railroad,  on 
,  sbroad,  and  at  home."  But  on  consideration  he 
oad  this  idea,  and  chose  the  title  Household  Words, 
it  number  appeared  in  March  30,  1850.  In  House- 
'ordi,  besides  contributing  short  stories  to  the  annual 
laa  number,  Dickens  wrote  Hard  Times  between 
and  August  12,  1854.  Li  1859,  in  consequence  of 
el  betvfeea  the  editor  and  the  publishers.  Household 

was    discontinued,   ^d  AU    the    Tear    Round, 

Jly  the  same  periodical  under  a  new  title,  took  its 

In  AU  the  Year  Round,  besides  Ohristmas  ooo- 

osy  Dickens  wrote  A  Tale  of  Two  Cities  between 

50  and  Kovember  26,  1859;  the  Uncommercial 


lixtveller,  betx.'een  January  28  and  October  13, 1860  ;  and 
Great  Fxpeetations  hetwocn  Decepber  1, 18G0.  and  Ani^t 
3.  1861.     It  is  often  made  a  question  whether  there  was 
any  falling  ofif  of  power  in  the  later  works  of  Dickcno. 
David  Copperfield  would  generally  be  named  ia  the  novel 
in  which  hu  power  was  at  its  zenith.     The  question  is  not 
one  that  can  be  answered  by  an  unqualified  yes  or  na 
There  is  certainly  no  falling  off  in  descriptive  powor.     Tbo 
idiom  of  his  dialogue  is  finer :  the  wit  is  perhaps  kccucr 
and  more  swift     His  characters  are  more  sharply  defined  ; 
the  force  with  which  they  are  dra^¥u  is  moru  delicate,     lu 
no  point  of  the  novelist's  art,  whether  in  the  (loucral  con- 
struction or  in  the  execution  of  details,  is  there  any  sign  «if 
failing  power ;  on  the  contrary  the  power  seems  to  havo 
become  firmer  and  more  euro  from  pro  dice.    Does  thu 
fault  then  lie  with  the  reader  \    Is  it  that  wo  have  grown 
tired  of  his  manner  t    This  is  i>rol)ab}y  part  of  Uio  reason, 
but  yet  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  we  miits  something  in 
the  later  works.    We  laugh  less  over  the  pages.    Thuro 
are  longer  '^  intervallums "  of    seriousness.     Humorous 
characters  are  still  there  in  abundance ;  Joe  Gargery,  Old 
Boffin,  Silas  Wegg,  Rumty  Wilfer,  Septimus  Crisparklo, 
Dnrdles,  Mr  Sapsea,  are  as  irresistible  as  any  of  their  pre- 
decessors.   But  on  the  whole  there  is  less  exuberanco  of 
animal  spirits.    The  fun  la  not  so  onfiaggiug.    It  is  even 
less  hearty,  for  there  is  mixed  with  our  langhter  something 
of  oontemjit  or  ptty  for  the  object  of  it    Not  that  it  is  all 
lan^ter  and  nndeaigning  diversion  in  any  of  the  earlier 
works.    Dickens  belonged  to  a  serious  and  moralizbg 
generation ;  ha  came  in  with  the  Reform  Bill,  and  partook 
hurgely  of  the  moral  qMiit  of  its  frsmers.    Even  in  the 
joyous  Piehaiek  Faipen  there  is  a  serious  blow  at  prison 
abuses.     OUv€f  Twist  is  almost  as  didactic  as  one  of 
Harriet    Martineau's    tales.     Before    writing    Nicholas 
Hiddeby  he  went  down  to  Yorkshire  like  a  Government 
commissioner  to  inquire  into  the  abuses  of  the  Yorkshire 
schools.    Throng  all  the  fresh  and  boisterous  fun  of  his 
earlier  works,  there  was  an  almost  declared  doctrine  that 
it  .is  our  duty  to  laugh,  a  sort  of  protest  in  favour  of 
lauj^ter,  and  a  denunciation  of  the  dismal  aa  a  crime. 
The  same  genial  doctrine  runs  also  throng  his  later  workp, 
but  it  IB  urged  with  a  trace  of  bitterness,  and  with  a  greater 
sensitiveness  to  the  evil  principles  that  oppose  it     Dickens 
was  not  written  out,  but  he  was  growing  old,  and  the 
animal  spirits  which  fed  the  flame  of  his  marvellous 
humour  oegan  to  show  symptoms  of  exhaustion.    The 
quality  of  his  humour  was  unimpaired,  but  the  quantity 
had  suffered  diminution. 

Dickens  established  his  first  weekly  periodical  from  a 
desire  to  draw  closer  the  relations  between  himself  and  his 
readers.  He  drew  those  relations  still  closer  in.  1858,  by 
beginning  a  series  of  public  readings  of  his  own  works. 
He  had  long  hungered  for  this  way  of  giving  body  and 
substance  to  his  feeling  of  success.  He  had  always  been 
eager  for  the  immediate  and  palpable  triumphs  of  the  stage. 
The  idea  of  taking  a  hall  or  theatre  and  reading  from  his 
own  books  was  first  mentioned  by  him  in  1844,  after  he 
had  read  the  Chimes  to  a  small  company  in  Mr  Forster's 
rooms,  and  he  often  returned  to  it,  but  was  obliged  to  hold 
it  in  abeyance  for  fourteen  years,  his  friends  urging  that  it 
would  be  beneath  his  dignity.  In  1858  his  resolution  was 
taken  in  spite  of  all  discouragements,  partly,  he  said, 
to  escape  from  uneasiness  at  home,  though  it  may  well  bo 
believed  that  his  own  temper — restlen,  irritable,  and 
exacting  in  the  midst  of  his  work — was.  laigely  to  blame 
for  the  discomfort  from  which  he  suffered.  He  gave  four 
series  of  readings,  in  1858-59,  1861-63,  1866-67,  and 
1868-70,  appearing  in  nearly  every  town  of  any  aiie  in  the 
United  Kingdom  ;  and  in  1867-68  renewing  in  this  way 
his  Mquaintanoe  with  the  Americans.    The  suoeoss  of 
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thete  readings  was  enonnoiis  from  ereiT  point  of  liew. 
Mr  Fbnter  mentioni  that  he  remitted  from  Amerioa 
X10,000  odd  as  the  result  of  34  readings. 

That  Dickens  shonld  so  long  have  abstained  from 
^peBring  as  a  public  reader  of  his  own  works,  and  stand- 
ing face  to  face  with  his  audience  to  enjoy  the  delij^t  of 
their  effect,  notwithstanding  his  strong  desire  to  do  so,  is 
a  ngnificant  fact  It  gives  a  sort  of  measure  of  two 
things, — ^the  force  of  his  craving  for  sympathy  and  applause, 
and  the  extent  of  his  patience  under  conventional  preju- 
dices. It  was  from  deference  to  these  prqudices  that  he 
abstained  ;  and  it  required  an  almost  fierce  effort  on  his 
part  to  dismiss  those  prejudices  as  **  humbug,"  ana  "  toe 
proprieties  of  old  women."  His  attitude  towards  society, 
m  the  narrow  sense  ci  the  word,  was  always  peculiar.  To 
understand  it,  we  must  bear  in  mind  the  drcumstanoes  of 
his  youth.  He  seems  never  to  have  quite  lost  a  lurking 
fear  that  those  circumstances  exposed  him  to  contempt 
He  was  much  too  proud  ^d  great-hearted  a  man  to  give  in 
to  foch  a  fear ;  but  it  dung  to  him,  and  was  alwajrs 
demanding  a  certain  struggle  to  keep  it  down.  Slight  as 
the  struggle  was,  the  tnoes  of  it  are  perceptible  in  his 
work.  We  have  an  evidenoe  of  it  in  the  conmion  saying 
that  he  never  succeeded  in  painting  **a  gentleman.**  That 
k  not  to  bo  got  over  by  calling  for  adefboition  of  the  word ; 
it  is  a  popular  expression  of  a  fact,  the  fact  that  neatly  all 
the  personages  in  his  novels  occupying  a  position  in  life  to 
whidi  that  word  would  have  been  applied  in  his  own  time 
are  painted  in  unfavourable  oolonra  Perhaps  the  course 
of  bis  stories  did  not  call  upon  him  to  paint  more  favour- 
able specimens  of  that  class  ;  still  the  ^iet  remains  that  in 
Dickens's  attitude  towards  society  there  was  something  of 
the  defensive,  even  of  the  aggreasivei  He  &ced  towuds 
society  with  a  certain  air  of  defiance,  with  the  consdous- 
ness  of  a  vast  popular  multitude  behind  him,  to  which  he 
oonld  appeal  if  they  refused  him  what  was  his  due.  He 
never  chumed  more  than  his  due^  and  it  was  never  refused 
to  him.  It  is  perhaps  fortius  reason  that  the  traces  of  his 
spirit  of  revolt  against  society  are  so  slij^  as  to  be  more 
matter  of  inference  than  of  observation.  It  is  more  oozrect 
to  say  that  he  never  tried  to  paint  "  a  gentleman,"  than 
that  he  did  not  succeed.  The  question  can  hardly  be  rsised 
without  giving  it  undue  importance^  an  importance  which 
Dickens  himself  would  have  been  the  first  to  make  light 
Of ;  for,  though  he  had  his  full  share  of  the  little  vanities 
insc{>anibIo  from  humanity,  he  ^ob  a  great  man  in  temper 
as  well  as  in  genius,  and  littlenesses  were  of  the  accidents 
and  not  of  tbo  craence  of  hia  nature. 

Dicken?  8  want  of  perfect  sympathy  with  the  cultured 
society  of  his  time  incapacitated  him  for  that  kind  of  novel 
which  answers  to  comedy  in  dramatic  composition,  although 
it  left  him  free  for  work  of  a  greater  and  more  enduring 
kind.  What  may  be  called  the  comedy  novel,  the  novel  of 
Thackeray  in  Dickons's  generation,  is  much  less  sure  of 
enduring  fame,  because  the  sentiments  on  which  it  rests, 
being  the  product  of  a  particular  knot  of  circumstances,  ar3 
more  fugitive,  and  pass  sooner  into  the  province  of  the 
binturiau  The  novels  of  Dickens  will  live  longer  because 
thev  take  hoM  of  the  permanent  and  universal  sentiments 
of  the  r.icc, — r cntiments  which  pervade  all  classes,  and  which 
DO  culture  can  ever  eradicate.  His  fun  may  be  too 
boistL-rui.-i  for  the  refined  tastes  of  his  own  time,  or,  for 
the  mnttor  of  that,  of  posterity ;  his  pathos  may  appear 
maudlin  ;  but  they  carriud  everything  before  them  when 
they  first  burjit  n))uu  our  literature,  because,  howeve*'  much 
exaggerated,  tbcy  were  exaggerations  of  what  our  race  feels 
in  itb  inner  heart ;  and  unJass  culture  in  the  future  works 
a  miracle,  and  carries  its  changes  oeneath  the  surface,  we 
may  b^  certain  that  Dickens  will  keep  his  hold. 

If  Dickens  had  been  asked  why  his  novels  wars  Hkely  to 
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Uve,  he  would  probaUy  have  answered  that  it  was  baeanas  he 
ut  more  work  into  utem  than  any  of  Us  euotampoiariea. 
e  was  fond  of  insisting  that  geniua  meant  attentioiL  Hie 
definition  may  be  accepted  with  a  qualification.  No  nan 
can  become  a  genius  by  resolving  to  attend;  bat  if  he  attends 
very  mnch  in  some  one  direction  by  natiuil  impulse,  then 
he  may  be  said  to  have  a  genins,  whatever  may  be  hii* 
field  of  work.  No  geniua  is  of  much  avail  for  great  literary 
productions  without  attention.  Dickens  eonld  never  have 
gathered  together  his  amaring  variety  of  characten  an<l 
abundance  of  incidents  without  attention.  IL  Tsinei,  in 
his  criticism  of  Dickens,  dwells  mndi  upoD  the  boimdlcss 
virealth  of  his  imagination ;  Dickens  hmiadf  woold  have 
expressed  the  same  fact  by  K>eaking  oC  the  persistenee  and 
closeness  of  his  attention.  It  eomes  to  the  same  thing  in 
the  end,  whiehever  way  we  cxprsss  it ;  bat  there  ia  no 
doubt  that  Dickens's  own  expression  is  mora  descriptive  of 
his  actual  method  of  work.  M.  Tsine  rather  givea  ns  the 
notion  that  Dickens  sat  down'and  trusted  to  the  inexhanst- 
ibie  fertility  of  his  imagination  ;  whereas,  ready  and  active 
as  his  imagination  ever  was^  he  aoeunnlated  materials  for 
it  with  the  industnr  oC  a  pre-Baphadite  painter.  The 
charm,  the  inimitable  aeoret,  lay,  of  course,  in  ti^  tnu»- 
muting  )[)rocess  throui^  wMoh  diy  iMts  paved  in 
imagination;  but  he  laboured  earnestly,  esereised  tha 
painstaking  attention,  not  merely  in  brining  hia 
t<»ether,  hat  in  setting  them,  with  all  their 
value,  for  his  special  puipoaea.  Diduna  woold  liave 
a  hnmurist  though  he  had  never  written  a  lina ;  ha 
never  have  helped*' attendinp^  to  the  hmnorooa  sida 
whatever  met  his  eye;  bat  without  the  attsntioa  on  ' 
he  prided  himaelFas  the  secret  of  his  power,  he  eonid 
have  establiahed  himself  aecarely  aa  one  «f  tha 
humorists  in  Hteratnrei 

Our  Mvtmd  Friend  was  paUished  in  1864  nd  1 
After  an  interval  of  five  yean,  dnihag  wldch  he 
to  three  Christmaa  numbers  oi  AU  tk$  Tear  Jfemd, 
wrote  A  Holiday  Somanee  and  Oeofye  Sihmrwum'e 
nation  for  an  American  pablisher,  the  ffnt  noabv 
The  Jlydery  of  Sdmn  Drood  was  iMoad  fai  April  1» 
He  did  not  Uve  to  complete  the  noiveL    For 
severe  pains  in  the  left  ha;  1  and  foot  had  gi' 
that  he  was  overtaxing  his  eystem,  bat  the  wimiBg 
not  folly  understood  \S1  too  late.    He  was  aoddanly  »' 
come  by  a  stupor,  caused  by  effiision  on  the  brain,  on 
evening  of  the  8th  of  June,  and  ceaaed  to  breathe  en 
following  day.    In  his  will  he  had  desirtd  that  he  sheo 
be  buried  in  ^  an  tnnpcnsive,  nnoetentatioQ%  and  strict 
private  manner,  without  any  pnblie  annonnoement  ol 
timfe  or  place  of  his   bariaL"     These  eonditioas 
observed;   but   his   executors    did   not    consider  th? 
inconsistent  with  his  receiving  the  honour  of  interne nt 
Westminster  Abbey,  where  he  was  buried  on  the  U\ 
of  June  1870. 

His  deatb  took  place  at  Qadshill  Flaoe,%hoase  near  the 
main  road  between  Rochester  and  Qravesend,  which  he 
had  bought  in  1856,  and  which  had  been  his  home  siofe 
1859.  Here  h»f  worked,  and  walked,  and  saw  his  friends^ 
and  was  loved  anu  almost  worshipped  by  his  poortr 
neighbours  for  miles  around. .  His  previooa  reaideDces  in 
London  had  bf en  Fumival's  Inn,  where  fame  found  hiai 
a  young  man  writing  sketches  for  the(7Aft»Mcl«;  48Doas^ty 
Street,  after  his  marriage  and  first  flood  of  anccess ;  Devon- 
shire Terrace,  from  1839  to  1861 ;  Tmristo^  Honse,  from 
1851  to  1859.  These  residences  wait  wied  by  hii 
numerous  excursions  to  provincial  towns^  to  the  Cuotmsn^ 
to  America,  fiat  "  peinapa  there  waa  never  a  man  who 
changed  pkobS  ao  mnch  and  habita  ao  little.  He  wia 
always  methodical  and  regular,  and  paMsd  hia  lifa  Iron 
day  to  day,  divided  for  the  most  part  betwwn  woridi^i 
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ma  wiiidog,  the  aame  wherever  he  was."  It  U  a  notable 
Mut  in  hb  xegnlaritj  that  it  was  never  a  complacent 
leatiBs;  it  wss  persisted  in  in  spite  of  restlea  longin^^ 
vbieh  he  nsrer  conquered  to  the  last 

Tlw  nflioriad  lifi^of  Diekoui  Is  that  bj  John  Fontar,  S  vols. 
•fo»lS71-S-l.  ThneantwoboolnoiihispabliorHKliogK-CAariit 
DUhmi «  a  Aoclfr,  hj  MiO.  Kent,  and  Fm  PMognuAt  tf  kit 
hiiuip  in  Amgriea,hf  mm  KaUlUHd.  MrG.  A.8a£ihMnih- 
JiMtnteahl«MHjaD  his  "Genius and  Chsraotar."      (W.M.) 

inOOTYLEDON&  Bee  BoTAmr,  toL  ir.  p.  92,  Ac, 
ttdTioiTaBLi  KmoDoiL 

DICTATOB,  the  hig^iest  eoctraordinaiy  magistrate  of 
ftiaDdent  Boman  lepnUie.  The  original  name  of  this 
«ifi9  WIS  wiiOffuUr  vopulif  bj  which  appellation  he  waa 
olbd  k  the  sacred  books  down  to  the  latest  times  of  the 


mm  the  republican  foim  of  government  was  established 
ikEobw,  and  the  snprenie  executive  vested  in  the  two 
«nh^  emargeiicits  sometimes  occurred  in  which  it  seemed 
tkit  Ai  ssfetj  of  the  state  mi{^t  advantsgeooslT  be  in- 
kiittd  for  the  time  to  some  one  man,  whose  past  life  had 
fimd  for  him  the  esteem  and  respect  of  the  whole  body 
•f  ibs  dtiaos.  The  idea  of  this  oiBce  was  boixowed  I7 
fttfioBsna  from  the  conatttntion  of  some  of  the  Lstin 
t*^  which  they  had  subdued.  It  ky  with  the  senate  to 
'^cide  whan  the  services  of  a  dictator  were  neeessaiT.    The 


f^'^m  of  nominating  a  man  to  the  office  wsa  by  that  body 
^^  ofw  to  one  of  the  consuls.    It  is  not  enedy  deter* 
^^^ad  to  whsdi  of  these  officers  the  nomination  of  a  dictator 
*^|^jpniy  appertained 

H^^Che  insignia  of  the  dictator's  office  were — flnt,  the 
twenty-four  in  number,  who  bore  the  Umom  and 
;  second,  the  curule  diair;  and  third,  the  toga 


fint  dictator  waa  appointed  at  Rome  501  B.a,  nine 

after  the  expulsion  of  the  Tarqoins.     Who  the  first 

was  is  diffnently  stated  by  different  historians^ 

it  ii  most  probable  that  it  was  T.  Lartiua 

^Dictato^  were  generally  appointed  to  conduct  a  foreign 

',  but  it  often  happened  that  in  matters  ef  lees  impor- 

they  were  ^pointed  wiUi  nominal  authority.    The 

was  genendly  selected  in  the  absence  of  the  consuls 

some  small  ceremonies,  which  in  strict  propriety 

only  be  ggne  through  by  one  of  the  consuls.    Thus 

WIS  sometimes  chosen  to  hold  the  comitia,  to  appoint 


holidays,  to  affix  the  olamu  cnma/u  in  the  temple  of 
Jupiter,  and  to  preside  at  trials.  As  soon  as  the  dictator 
was  appointed,  he  was  required  to  select  a  master  of  the 
hone  (moffitt&r  equkm),  whose  term  of  office  was  the 
same  as  his  own. 

The  power  of  the  dictator  was  absolute;  and  so  long  as 
he  remained  in  office  no  appeal  was  open  a^unst  his  man* 
dates  to  any  other  authority  in  the  state.  He  was  nearly 
altogether  independent  of  the  senate.  He  could  inflict 
mmSi  severer  punishments,  than  the  consuls  without  beinf 
liable,  as  theee  officezs  were,  to  have  his  sentence  reversed 
by  the  assembly  of  the  people.  His  power  was  as  irxespoiih 
Bible  as  it  was  absolute.  In  token  of  the  absolute  power 
of  the  dictators  over  the  lives  of  their  feDow-dtisens,  their 
lictors  bore  the  aze  in  the  midst  of  the  fasces,  even  in  theiy 
walks  through  the  city — a  marie  of  distinction  which  the 
consuls  had  formeriy  eigoyed,  but  which  had  been  abo- 
lished in  their  case  hj  the  Valerian  law. 

Thou^  the  power  of  the  dictator  was  thus  great,  it  waa 
nevertheless  limited  by  certain  indirect  restrictions.  The 
most  important  of  these  was,  that  ho  had  no  control  what* 
ever  over  the  pnbUe  monev,  and  had  to  content  himself 
with  such  sums  as  were  slJowed  him  by  the  senate.  He 
was  not  allowed  to  leave  Italr ;  and  oould  not  appear  00 
horseback  in  the  dty  without  the  express  permission  of  the 
people.  The  surest  safeguard,  however,  against  any 
treacherous  designs  on  the  part  of  the  dictator  wss  the 
shortness  of  the  period  dnring  which  he  remained  in  offioot 
This  was  never  pennitted  to  exceed  six  months. 

When  a  dictator  was  appointed,  all  the  ordinary  magia> 
trates  ceased  to  be  direothr  responsible  to  the  governing 
authorities  of  the  state,  and  took  their  orders  directly  from 
him.  The  only  maguitratee  exempt  from  this  neceasi^ 
were  the  tribunes  of  the  commonai  The  inferior  officezs^ 
however,  did  not,  as  has  been  supposed,  retire  from  office 
altogether.  They  merely  obeyed  the  dictator  so  long  as 
he  continued  in  power,  and  on  his  resignation  entered 
once  more  upon  the  untrammelled  exerdse  of  their 
authority. 

It  remains  to  be  added  that  dictators  were  only  appointed 
at  Rome  so  long  as  Italy  remained  unsubdued  The  la»t 
dictator  appointed  at  Rome  held  office  in  202  B.a  ;  from 
that  time  Ihe  constitutional  dictatorship  disappears  from 
Roman  histay. 

Bee  Mommsen's  BiHnMe  StaatfredU,  il  I. 


DIOTIONARY 


^W  LTHOUQH  dictionaries  are  so  numerous,  so  well 

^S.   known,  and  so  much  used,  they  vary  so  greatly  in 

?^^  nature  and  treatment  of  their  subjects  that  any  defini- 

^^n  Bust  be  very  much  modified  in  order  to  include  some 

^^^^^rb  so  entitled  *and. usually  so  called     In  its  proper 

^^d  most  usual  meaning,  a  dictionary  is  a  book  contaimng 

^  ^oHectioQ  of  the  words  of  a  language,  dialect,  or  subject, 

^^tanged  alphabetically  or  in  some  other  definite  order, 

^^  mth  explanations  in  the  same  or  some  other  language. 

^^kt  is  essential  is,  that  the  words  given  should  be  all  or 

^cst  of  those  bebnging  to  the  subject  of  the  dictionanr, 

^  St  least  be  veiy  many  in  number,  and  that  they  should 

^  ananged  in  definite    order,  and  accompanied  with 

^^teqaetations.     Many  other  characters  may  rightly  and 

^■iventageoosly  belong  to  a  dictionary,  but  these  are  the 

^MstisliL     When  tlM  words  are  few  in  number,  being 

^y  a  small  part  of  those  belonging  to  the  subject,  or  when 

^  are  given   without  explimation,  or  some  only  are 

tmiaiaed,  or  the  explanations  are  partial,  the  work  ia 

nflad  a  vocabulary.     An  alphabetical  arrangement  of  the 

•uds  of  some  boolr  or  author  with  references  to  the 


places  where  they  occur  is  called  an  index.  When  under 
each  word  the  phrases  containing  it  are  added  to  the 
references,  the  work  is  called  a  concordance.  Sometimes, 
however,  theee  names  are  given  to  true  dictionaries ;  thus 
the  great  Italian  dictionary  of  the  Academy  of  La  Crusca, 
in  six  volumes  folio,  is  oJled  VocabclariOy  and  Emesti's 
dictionary  to  Cicero  is  pdled  Index.  When  the  words  are 
arranged  according  to  a  definite  S3r8tcm  of  classification 
under  heads  and  subdivisions,  according  to  their  nature  or 
their  meaning,  the  book  is  usually  cdled  a  classed  voca^ 
bulary ;  but  when  sufficient  explanations  are  given,  it  ii 
often  accepted  as  a  dicticiiary,  like  the  Onomcuticcn  of 
Julius  Pdlux,  or  the  native '  diUionafiea  of  Sanskrit^ 
Manchu,  and  many  other  language  *"  Dictionaries  were 
originally  books  of  reference  explaining  the  words  of  a 
language  or  of  some  part  of  it  As  the  names  of  things^ 
as  well  as  those  of  persons  and  places,  are  words,  sjid 
often  require  explanaition  even  more  than  other  classes  d 
words,  tney  were  necessarily  included  in  dictionaries^ 
and  (^ten  to  a  very  great  extant  In  time,  books  were 
devoted    to  them    alone,  and    were  limited   to  special 
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,bjbject8y  and  i1icf:o  Lave  no  multiplied,  Liiat  .dictionarios 
of  UiingB  now  rival  in  nnmber  and  Taricty  those  of  words 
or  of  languages,  while  they  often  fcx  surpass  them 
in  bulk  There  are  dictionaries  of  biography  and  history, 
real  and  fictitious,  general  and  specia],  relating  to  men 
of  all  countries,  characters,  and  professions;  diction- 
aries of  bibliography,  relating  to  all  books,  or  to  those 
of  some  particular  kind  or  countiy;  dictionaries  of  geo- 
graphy, of  the  whole  world,  of  particolar  coontries,  or 
of  small  districts,  of  towns  and  of  villages,  of  castles, 
monasteries,  and  other  buildings.  There  are  dictionaries 
of  philosophy;  of  mathematics;  of  natoral  history,  zoology, 
botany ;  of  birds,  trees,  plants,  and  floweis ;  of  chemistry, 
geology,  and  mineralogy;  of  architecture,  painting,  and 
music;  of  medicine,  surgery,  andtomy,  pathology,  and 
physiology ;  of  diplomacy ;  of  law,  canon,  civil,  statotory, 
and  criminal ;  of  political  and  social  sciences ;  of  agri- 
culture, rural  economy,  and  gardening;  of  commerce, 
navigation,  horsemanship,  and  the  military  art ;  of 
mechanics,  machines,  and  the  manual  arts.  There  are 
dictionaries  of  antiquities,  of  chronology,  of  dates,  of 
genealogy,  of  heraldry,  of  diplomatics,  of  abbreviations, 
of  useful  receipts,  of  monograms,  of  adulterations,  and  of 
very  many  other  subjects.  And  lastly,  there  are  diction- 
aries of  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  their  comprehensive 
offspring,  encyelopcBdicu,  which  include  in  themselves  every 
branch  of  knowledge.  The  tendency  of  dictionaries  of 
].uiguage  is  to  increase  the  vocabularr,  to  multiply  articles ; 
the  tendencies  of  dictionaries  of  thmgs,  and  especially  of 
encyclopaedias,  is  to  Himiniali  the  number  of  articles,  fusing 
aubjectd  together  as  far  as  possible,  and  to  develop  the 
explanation,  making  it  longer  and  more  copious  and  cir- 
cum3tauti.lL  This  does  away  with  the  necessity  of  turning 
to  many  articles  scattered  through  all  parts  of  the  work 
for  a  complete  view  of  a  subject  On  the  other  hand,  as 
requiring  an  index,  it  is  leas  convenient  for  frequent 
reference  on  minor  points. 

Dictionarium  is  a  word  of  low  or  modem  Latinity;^ 
dic*U>f  from  which  it  was  formed,  was  used  in  mediseval 
Latin  to  moan  a  word.  I^azicon  is  a  corresponding  word 
of  Greek  origin,  meaning  a  book  of  or  for  Tords — a  dio- 
tionary.  A  glossary  is  properiy  a  collection  of  unusual  or 
foreign  words  requiring  explanation.  It  is  the  name 
irequcutly  given  to  Engl'sh  dictionaries  of  dialects,  which 
the  Germans  usually  call  idioticon,  and  the  Italians 
vocaboiario.  ^Vorterbuch,  a  book  of  words,  was  first  used 
among  the  Germans  according  to  Grimm,  by  Kramer 
(1719),  imitated  from  the  Dutch  woordeuboeL  From 
the  Germans  the  Swedes  and  Danes  adopted  ordbok, 
ordbog.  The  Icelandic  ordabok,  like  the  German,  contains 
till!  genitive  plural.  The  Slavonic  nations  use  alovar, 
sluviiik,  and  the  Southern  Slavs  ryetshuik,  from  slovo, 
ryol:ih,  a  word,  formed,  like  dictionary  and  lexicon,  with- 
out composition.  Many  other  names  have  been  given  to 
dictionaries,  as  thc^uiurus,  Sprachschatz,  cornucopia,  gazo- 
phylacimn,  cumprehensorium,  catholicon,  to  indicate  their 
compleiuucsi  ;  manipulus  predicantium,  promptorium 
pueruram,  lil>cr  memoriaiis,  bortus  vocabulorum,  ionia 
(a  vii.lct  LlJ},  alveary  (a  beehive),  luimuus  (the  sea), 
Laft  kiil/um  (the  seven  evas),  t&ze  ticu  (a  standard  of 
chariciLr),  oiiomasticon,  uomcnclator,  bibliothoca,  cluci- 
dario,  Muuiirt,  Sommluag,    cLivis,  bcala,  pharctra,^  La 

*  J'ia;ir.i*s  ili>  Girl&ndia,  who  pnilialilx  was  bora  about  1275,  and 
dlel  r  '>>:i.if:ir  I*2j').  ir\\r\  the  fuiriwiag  ezj>lanaUoa  in  his  Diction- 
un^^,  vlii-  \\  II  a  V  <.«-t'.-l  Torabuliry  -  — "  l»..tijr]ariu5  dicitur  liballoa 
\iif  a  \!;  '..  :./.!.  :ua.-ia  r.c^r^tariis,  ^u^s  t(::!<:i:ir  <iu:hbet  pcolana,  dou 
tuituu  lii  it;:.;  I  iie  \\^\s  facto,  sed  In  f.Tl.-*  ani;iri>lo  Snoitor 
rvtiiien-  "     Thu  bxn  bf«n  k><;>;i<iwi1  to  b«  the  flr^t  u-o  nf  th*  worl. 

*  An  rzc«9j:i.-iit  dictiouary  oT  qutit.-itiOBii,   perii'ii4  th«  first  of  the 
a   Ur;ii>   foL>  Toliinie  itiiOvU   in  S>trabLiirf;   al>out   1475,   bi 


Crusca  from  the  great  Italian  dietionsiy,  and  GilepiiM 
^  Spanish  and  Italian)  from  the  I«tin  dictionaiy  o 
Calepinus. 

A  dictionary  of  language  shOTld  contain  all  the  word: 
which  may  be  rea8oni3)Iy  looked  for  in  it,  so  arranged  a 
to  be  readily  and  sorely  found,  and  so  explained  as  tj 
make  their  meaning,  and  if  poesible  their  nse^  dear  i 
those  who  have  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  languag 
or  languages  in  which  the  explanations  are  given.    6om< 
dictionaries  may  suppose  a  very  considerable  degree  o 
knowledge  in  those  who  nse  them,  but  though  one  oocL 
not  be  written  which  wonld  make  every  word  dear  to  i 
young  child,  they  should  in  general  be  as  easx  and  aimpL 
as  possible    A  foil  and  complete  dictionary  of  a  gieai 
literary  language  can  be  compiled  only  by  great  laboo; 
patience,  knowledge,  and  skill,  employed  for  many  yean 
in  collecting,  correcting^  a^justin^  and  completing  thi 
labours  of  many  previoos  generations  of  workem    Bock  ] 
dictionary  should  indnde  all  the  words  of  the  laqgmga 
As  a  great  librsry  cannot  sdeot  books  and  publiestioii^ 
but  must  collect  and  preserve  all.  without  le^ud  to  ihta 
apparent  value  or  worthlessaoss,  for  it  is  in^Msnblt  Ce 
foretell  what  may  be  valued  in-  f  oUue  tisBei^  or  what  waif 
be  required  by  its  readers  for  completing  their  tesnifrfcn 
BO  a  complete  and  standard  dictionary  ahonki  msb  m 
choice.     Words  obsolete  and  newly  coined^  barfamM^ 
vulgar,  and  affected,  tempMaiy,  provincial,  and  ioal 
belonging  to  pecoUar  dasaes^  proussion^  paisiiit%  ui 
trades,  should  all  find  their  place^ — the  only  qiMtioD  bnr 
as  to  the  evidence  for  their  existence, — not  iadeid,  lU 
received  with  equal  honour  and  regard,  bat  with  Ihar 
characteristics  and  defects  dnly  noted  and  pointed  cot  A 
complete  dictionaiy  should  be  the  oomiMete  reend  vi 
picture,  or,  as  Archbishop  Trench  aayib  the  iovcBfaiy 
of  language.    It  most  contain  all  words  ever  in  Bay  *i| 
bebnging  to  it,  in  writing  or  In  speech,  or  it  will  not  bit 
complete  record,  and  will  not  satufy  those  who  coaiBit  ik 
I^exioograj^ers  have  too  oftsn  tried  to  exerdss  a  dMk% 
and  not  content  with  beiqg  reoorden,  have  nade  tlM» 
sdves  jodges  of  words,  and  refiners  and  impvofan  ^ 
language,  and  have  attempted  not  only  to  nfbmi  tb 
language,  but  to  check  it  in  that  growth  and  deielopwii 
which  is  inherent  in  aU  living  toogaes,  and  to  mib  tktf 
dictionaries  standards  and  rales  of  kngnsgis  xathff  tba 
inventories  and  records^      Unfortnnatdy,  this  cnw  ii 
echoed  by  popular  opinion;  and  a  standard  didioanv* 
too  often  supposed  to  be  an  arbitrator  of  won]%  lAff 
than  a  standard  of  excellence  among  dictiooariea   D* 
intention  of  the  author  ahonld  be,  aa  Desdiaiene  m^  ^ 
to  reform  the  language,  bat  to  p*«eent  it  with  til  ik 
caprices,  unonudies,  irregularities,  beauties,  defeel^— ■  * 
word,  as  the  nation  has  made  it    The  precise  vihs  f 
wortldessness  of  a  word  can  only  be  mariced  when  il  ■ 
admitted.     If  not  found  in  the  dictionaiy,  it  W^  ^ 
supposed  to  have  been  unknown  to  the  author,  ss  than  ■ 
nothing  to  show  that  it  has  been  condemned  and  iqicii^ 
The  French  Academy  at  first  rqected  aU  technicil  tM 
but  was  compdled  by  popular  damoor  and  tiia  noeM" 
Fnretiere's  dictionary,  in  which  very  many  w«e  gbo^  ^ 
admit  them  in  increasing  numbcra  in  its  second  sad  il 
subsequent  editions.     It  irthe  more  neceajry  thit  tb^T 
should  not  be  exduded,  as  the  meanings  are  diftcill  ^ 
learn,  and  arc  most  often  looked  for;  and  a  dietifltf7 
intended  for  general  use,  shonld,  ss  Dr  Johseea  ^T^ 
inchulb  the  words  bdonging  to  every  professioo.  Obohtt 
words  are  admitted  bv  Johnson,  Little,  and  oUht  fe^ 
rate  lexicographers,  only  when  tS^  have  remainsd  ia  r* 


entitled  "  Pharetra  auctodtalM  it  dicU 
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ifkv  a  etrtein  period.  RichArdeos  ffiros  only  tlioee  oseful 
lor  ityBologj,  which  ii  Littr^'s  raw  for  pttois.  Qrimm 
tdoDli  tD  words  at  tny  tima  belongmg  to  High  Qennaa 
witidiiketa.  The  gretl  Oermsn  dictionariM  geDonllj 
idait  dii]eeti,  and  in  this  respect  are  more  complete  than 
Ihi  FieBch  and  Bnglish.  The  OhiDOse  give  in  their 
ilsidaid  dictionaries  erery  character  known  to  exist, 
Ihsigh  many  are  erroneoos,  cormpt,  volgar,  or  local,  or 
m  aerely  improyements  proposed  by  some  eminent 
pWB.  Of  the  ancient  eharaeten,  sometimes  the  pro- 
iwaition,  and  occarionally  the  meaning,  are  unknown, 
tut  boih  one  and  the  othw  are  in  some  cases  completely 
lat  Johnson  omits  all  words  relating  to  proper  names, 
H  thsy,  as  well  as  poper  names,  often  as  really  belong 
to  •  Isognage  sa  any  other  woi^is.  The  Phildogic^ 
fiocNty  propose  that  their  new  dictionary  of  English, 
^n  in  1856,  shall  contain  **  eyery  word  occurring  in  the 
fitaitsre  of  the  langnage,**  and  **  admit  as  authorities  all 
Engiiih  books,"  unwisely  excepting  "  such  as  are  dcToted  to 
pmly  seientifio  subjects,  as  treatises  on  electricity,  mat*  »- 
mliei,*  dwL,  begini^ng  '*  with  that  definite  appearance  of' 
tt  English  type  of  language  distinct  from  the  preceding 
•Mmzon,"  about  the  year  1250.  Their  Tocabnlary  of 
««di  beginning  with  the  letter  B,  printed  in  1863,  con- 
I  tni  17,739.  The  practice  of  universsl  admission  of  words 
hUeoiaing  more  generally  adopted  in  standard  dictionaries 
ifilllanguagea. 

Words  can  be  most  surely  and  quickly  found  when 
maged  alphabetically  in  a  single  series.  Other  arrange- 
Miii^  though  sometimes  more  useful,  are  not  so  generally 
aareaisni  When  it  is  thought  deeirable  to  sepsrate  any 
dM  cf  words,  they  should  still  be  also  inserted  in  their 
gvptr  places  in  ihe  general  alphabet  In  a  large  die- 
HOSKy  a  small  aeparate  additional  alphabet  is  almost  lost, 
nd  11  usually  oreriooked  by  searchers.  According  to 
Onm,  the  slphabetical  arrangement  not  only  facilitates 
MfwiDoe,  but  makes  the  author's  work  quicker  and  surer ; 
'for  he  who  would  insert  rich  contributions  must  have  the 
ihoti  for  them  before  his  eyes,  and  not  have  to  search 
ibsBt  undecidedly  to  find 'whether  the  word  is  already 
^  or  not*  The  order  of  the  alphabet  should  be  that 
ouonly  used  in  the  language.  Any  other  makes  re- 
'■noee  more  alow  and  uncertain.  Grimm  says  that  the 
<ider  of  the  Sanskrit  alphabet,'  adopted  by  Diefenbach 
^  others,  brings  confusion  rather  than  light  to  European 
^>miimi.  The  etymological  arrangement  under  roots 
Wi  been  geBeraDy  condemned  by  experience.  It  places 
*Q  vbfds  of  ths  saine  origin  together,  so  that  they  can  be 
^  once  Been,  which  is  often  very  useful  and  important, 
W  if  a  great  help  in  learning  a  language,  as  it  assists  the 
^oaocy.  But  a  word  not  bdfonging  to  the  small  number 
^  roots  cannot  be  found  unless  its  root  is  known ;  other- 
%iM  it  must  be  looked  for  in  the  index,  or  if  there  is  none, 
height  for  by  guess-work  in  many  places.  And  ss  ety- 
ttobgies  will  vary  according  to  fancy  or  knowledge,  no 
%tid,  as  Grimm  says,  will  be  sure  of  its  place,  and  no 
tnuj^nnent  is  more  destructive  of  the  object  and  use  of  ;a 
^GliflBaiy.  All  its  advantagee  may  be  secured  by  giving 
%Ddsr  each  root  a  list  of  derivatives.  Another  system, 
man  rarely  adopted,  though  perhaps  more  useful,  is  that 
ef  arrsagtng  all  words  under  their  leading  ideas,  so  that 
aU  thcss  relating  to  a  subject  are  seen  together,  and  the 
proper  word  to  express  an  idea  may  be  found  almost  as 
iHily  as  the  idea  expressed  by  a  woxd  may  be  found  in  an 
ecdioary  dictionair.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  classed  vocabulary  of 
ifl  ths  words  of  the  language,  with  the  sections  arranged 
lUuibetically,  and  resembles  in  its  purpose  the  classified 
iadex  of  a  Inbliographical  dictionary,  while  it  is  quite  as 
■sfial  aad  neceMary.  Boissiere  hat  chosen  about  2000 
MBon  wordsi  under  each  of  which  he  givea  all  the 


French  words  evidently  attached  to  it  by  community  of 
ideal,  or  bv  relations  of  habitual  use,  cause,  means,  elfsot^ 
or  anv  anslogy  whatever.  This  part,  he  aays,  shows  how 
to  call  things  by  their  right  names,  and,  ss  he  remarks, 
great  care  is  taken  to  teach  children  grammar,  but  none  to 
teach  them  words.  In  the  upper  part  of  each  page  he  givea 
all  the  words  in  alphabetical  order,  with  a  reference  to  the 
group  in  which  each  will  be  found.  Boget,  in  his  Tkeiaunta, 
gives  under  each  head  (1000  in  number)  not  only  the  words 
belonging  to  the  idea,  but  their  opposites,  and  adds  at  the 
end  cf  ^  book  an  index  of  all  the  words.  This  system, 
on  account  of  its  very  great  use  and  value,  might  well  be 
made  a  subsidiary  part  of  a  standard  dictionary,  the  gronpa 
being  placed  in  the  general  alphabet,  and  a  reference  to 
eacfi  group  being  added  to  each  word.  The  arrangement 
by  terminations  is  of  use  grammatically  and  stenogra- 
phically,  and  for  making  out  words  of  which  the  beginning 
IS  illegible  or  wanting.  A  dictionary  of  rhymes  is  similar, 
but  not  exactly  the  same,  and  is  of  little  use  except  for 
making  verses,  and,  when  the  rhymes  are  perfect,  for 
showing  the  pronunciation.  In  the  Semitic  languagea 
words  are  commonly  placed  under  their  roots,  and  in  MS. 
lexicons  the  roots  are  often  arranged  alphabetically,  accord- 
ing, to  the  last  radical  When  Lane  was  making  uis  great 
Arabic  lexicon,  he  generally  had  before  him  eight  or  ten 
native  lexicons,  containing  three  different  arrangements  of 
roots.  In  Chinese  dictionaries  the  characters  are  usually 
arran^'ed  under  the  214  radicals,  which  now  serve  as  an 
alphabet  In  former  times  the  number  varied,  and  was 
much  greater.  The  characters  under  each  radical  are 
further  subdivided  according  to  the  number  of  strokes 
used  in  making  each  character,  in  addition  to  its  radical, 
or  the  abbreviation  of  its  radical  which  each  character 
contains.  But  no  arrangement  is  attempted  of  the  charac- 
ters having  the  same  number  of  strokes.  Other  systems 
are  sometimes  used,  arranged  by  tones  and  endings,  and 
by  the  characters  (about  1040)  called  phonetics. 

In  the  separate  articles  of  a  dictionary  the  arrangement 
must  vary  very  much  with  the  language,  as  well  as  with 
the  word  itself.  When  necessary,  the  orthography,  pro- 
nunciation, and  grammatical  inflexions  of  the  word  should 
be  given,  and  any  variations  of  these  at  different  times  and 
places  carefully  pointed  out)  as  well  as  the  character  of  the 
word,  such  as  obsolete,  provincial,  ^ ;  and  forms  be> 
ginniog  with  a  different  spelling  ahould  be  placed  in 
separate  articles,  with  references  to  the  main  article.  The 
etymology  should  be  given,  referring  derivatives  to  their 
respective  roots ;  and  under  each  root  giving,  if  not  the 
derivation  aa  far  back  as  it  can  be  traced,  at  lesst  what 
Littr^  calls  the  secondary  e^rmology — that  is,  deriving  it 
from  a  word  not  belonging  to  the  language,  as  when  a 
French  word  is  traced  to  a  Latin  or  German  word  with- 
out proceeding  farther;  and  cognate  words  should  gene- 
rally be  enumerated,  often  with  their  principal  meanings. 
This  givea  a  primary  meaning,  buf  care  must  be  taken 
that  the  derivation  is  a  real  one,  not  a  mere  fancy 
or  guess.  Th^  times  when  the  word  was  introduced 
or  became  obsolete  should  •  be  noted,  and  the  mean- 
ing it  bore  at  first,  as  w^  as  those  which  prevailed  at 
various  periods.  Tho  meanings  may  be  arranged  in  a 
series,  not  merely  as  they  may  be  imagined  to  have  been 
logically  developed  from  each  other,  but  as  their  connec- 
tion may  be  traced,  and  can  be  shown  to  have  existed  in 
actual  use ;  and  where  this  connection  cannot  be  traced, 
the  defect  should  be  pointed  out  Sometimes,  too,  the 
meanings  are,  as  Johnson  sajra,  c(}llateraL  In  some  kinds 
of  dictionaries  the  explanations  may  be  merely  sufficient  to 
identify  the  word,  as  in  Bilderdgk's  Voordmboek  9ow  de 
NederduiUehe  Spelling,  or,  as  in  moat  small  dietionaiisa, 
they  may  merely  give  the  asBaa    They  may  also  be  full 
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and  complete  ezpUnations  of  all  the  metningt,  and  again, 
aa  is  neceasaiy  in  a  complete  dictionary,  may  indnde  naage. 
The  explanations  of  the  meanings  should  be  precise  auad 
not  Tsgoo,  real  definitions  and  not  a  mere  reference  of  one 
word  to  another  of  the  same  meaning,  as  when  the  French 
Academy  explains  fitr  by  Aautoia,  aliier^  and  hayiain  by 
/Ser,  orgveilleux.  Bat  when  one  language  is  explained  by 
another,  nothing  conveys  the  meaning  so  well  as  a  perfectly 
equivalent  word.  The  interpretation  of  a  language  by 
itself  is,  as  Dr  Johnson  says,  Tety  difficult,  for  there  is  no 
other  word  to  express  the  idea,  and  aimple  ideas  cannot  be 
described.  Therefore,  in  Orimm's  dictionary  Latin  and 
other  language!  are  used  when  necessary.  Sjmonyms  and 
homonjrms  should  be  given,  as  well  as  words  of  oppbsite 
meanings  and  their  similarities  and  dififerences  explained. 
Remarks  should  be  made  on  difficulties,  faults  to  be 
avoided,  peculiar  constructions,  figurative,  idiomatic,  and 
proverbial  expressions,  and  the  origin  of  these  given  when 
possiblsL  All  this  should  be  done  in  the  fewest  and 
plainest  words.  Eloquence  is  out  of  place  in  a  dictionary; 
bat  the  author  must  not  fear  fulness  when  it  is  necessaiy, 
and  must  not  allow  brevity  to  make  him  obscure.  A  com- 
plete dictionary  of  a  copious  language  must  necessarUy  be 
a  very  large  book,  but  much  space  may  be  saved  by  the 
use  of  woU-selected  terms  and  abbreviations,  and  by  typo-' 
graphical  arrangements. 

Examples  form  a  very  important  part  of  a  dictionary, 
but  one  which  is  generaUy  omitted,  often  neglected,  and 
seldom  so  carefully  attended  to  as  it  deserves.  When 
no  quotations  are  given,  the  whole  language  depends 
on  the  authority  of  the  author  of  the  dictionary.  The 
French  Academy  have  always  claimed  the  right  of  making 
their  own  examples.  Voltaire  says  they  seem  to  have 
made  a  law  not  to  quote,  but,  he  adds,  a  dictionary 
without  quotations  is  a  skeleton.  Blxamples  may  be 
arranged  either  under  the  meanings  they  illustrate,  which 
is  the  usual  and  most  useful  plan,  or,  in  languages 
possessing  an  extensive  literature  of  long  duration,  chrono- 
Ic^cally  in  one  scries,  as  the  Philological  Society  formerly 
proposed.  Littr^  hsa  adopted  a  medium,  and  gives 
examples  from  authors  of  the  17th,  18th,  and  1 9th 
centuries  under  the  meanings  to  whicli  they  belong,  and 
those  from  previous  authors  in  a  chronological  series. 
Each  quotation  should  give  a  complete  aense,  and  not  be 
a  mere  fragment  of  a  sentence.  It  should,  if  possible, 
be  instructive  and  interesting  in  itself,  but  should  not 
on  this  account  be  made  too  long.  Those  containing 
etymologies,  definitions,  or  explanations  of  a  word,  as 
well  as  those  in  which  it  is  joined  to  words  of  the  same 
or  oppositjB  moaning,  and  those  which  mark  its  intro- 
duction or  disuse,  and  those  in  which  it  is  used  as  a 
foreign  word  not  yet  naturalized,  should  be  especially 
•ought  for.  Each  should  have  as  exact  a  reference  as  pos- 
sible. The  common  practice  of  giving  only  the  author'a 
name  makes  it  sometimes  impossible  to  verify  a  quotation 
without  aearcUing  through  his  entire  wrks,  which  may 
fill  many  volumea.  In  the  case  of  some  rare  words,  when 
the  quotation  would  add  nothing  to  the  information  other- 
wise given,  the  mere  reference  may  suffice.  The  value  of 
a  dictionary  and  the  richness  of  its  vocabulary  depend  very 
much  on  the  carefulness  and  extent  of  the  search  for 
examples,  which  can  only  be  complete  when  it  has  ex- 
tended to  the  whole  literature  of  the  languajj;e.  If  con- 
cordances and  full  indexes  were  more  universal,  the  search 
for  examples  would  be  much  facilitated.  The  foundation  uf 
the  Philological  Socicty*s  iutcoded  dictionary  was  to  have 
been  the  reading  of  all  English  books  not  purely  scientific 
for  examples  by  volunteers.  In  October  1664,  1149  had 
btsD  read,  and  360  were  in  band. 

Though  ctmplelc  tlictiooarics  .>f  a  language  are  very  few, 


and  none  as  yet  exists  ia  English,  large  dietioBMiaa  av 
many.    The  tendency  of  great  i^'fMffT^tfr'ft  ia  to  imila  it 
theinselves  all  the  peculiar  featurea  ol  spedal  dictionahei 
A  large  dictionary  iM  most  useful  when  a  word  is  to  b 
thoroughly  studied,  or  when  there  is  difficulty  in  makinj 
out  the  meaning  of  a  word  or  phrase.     Special  dictios 
arias  are  more  useful  for  special  purpoaea;  for  inafeanei 
synonyms  are  best  studied  in  a  dUctionaiy  of  ^nooyai 
And  small  dictionaries  are  more  oonvenient  im  freqncn 
use  aa  in  translating  from  an  unfamiliar  language,  for  word 
may  be  found  more  quickly,  and  they  present  the  word 
and  their  meanings  in  a  concentrated  and  compact  form 
instead  of  being  scattered  over  a  large  spaee^  and  aeparstei 
by  other  matter.    Bictionariea  of  aeveral  languages,  csll^ 
polyglots,  are  of  different  Idnda.     Some  are  polyglot   : 
the  vocabulary,  but  not  in  Uie  explanation,  like  Johnsot^ 
dictionary  of  Persian  and  Arabic  explained  in  Engli^ 
some  in  the  interpretation,  but  not  in  the  vocahnUfy  q 
explanation,  like  CaUpini  Oetoffloltam,  a  Latin  dictiooai^ 
of  Latin,  with  the  meanings  in  seven  languageSb    Hasy 
great  dictionariea  are  now  polyglot  in  this  eensei    Sons 
are  polyglot  in  the  vocabulary  and  interpretation,  baft  sri 
explained  in  one  language^  like  Jal's  Ohitaire  Jfmiiijiie,  s 
glossary  of  sea  terms  in  numy  languages,  giving  the  eqoi- 
valents  of  each  word  in  the  other  languagea,  bat  tki  ec* 
planation  in  French.     Panthier's  AnnanuM  Dkiumaj  m 
polyglot  in  a  peculiar  way.     It  givea  the  Chinese  chMl^ 
ters  with  their  pronunciation  in  Ghineee  end  AnnsMWia 
Special  dictionariea  are  various,  and  many  kinds  will  be 
found  in  the  following  list     There  are  dictiooariai  <f 
etymology,  foreign  words,  dialects^  aecret  languages^  lUi^ 
neology,   barbarous  words,   faults  of  expression,  choiflt 
words,  prosody,  pronunciation,  qpeUin^  oratois,  poi(% 
law,  muaic,  proper  names,  particular  authors,  noons,  f«H 
participles,  particles,  doable  forma,  difficultiea,  and  mtj 
others.   Fick's  dictionary  ^Q«ttingen,  1868, 8vo ;  1874-7^ 
8vo,  4  volSb)  is  a  remaikable  attempt  to  asoertsin  tbi 
conmion  language  of  the  Indo-Europc  .n  nations  beta* 
each  of  their  great  separaftiona.     In  the  second  sditioa  of 
Ms  £(ynuilogi9che  Fanekumoen  (Lemgo  and  Detaold^ 
1859-73,  8vo,  7217  pages)  Pott  givea  a  compsistivf 
lexicon  of  Indo-European  roots^  2226  in  number,  ooBBUt" 
ing  6140  pagea. 

Comparatively  few  languages  pooseas  diotioaaiisii  tti 
they  are  few  in  number  compered  to  other  books,  pmliiblf 
much  under  2  per  cent ;  and  5000,  not  oounting  dtftrti^ 
editions,  might  be  considered  a  very  large  coPsflH* 
More  than  half  belong  to  Enropean  languages^  of  vbiA 
^V9  surpass  the  rest  in  the  number  and  variety  of  tbtf 
dictionariea,  namely,  Qreek,  Latin,  French,  ISajfi^^ 
Qerman.  In  Asia,  those  exceUing  in  this  reaped  an  Hehsi^ 
Arabic,  Persian,  Sanskrit,  Hindustani,  Malay,  Cbiaase^*^ 
Japanese ;  in  Africa,  E^rptian,  Ethiopac,  and  Kafis;  i* 
America,  Otomi,  Astec,  Quarani,  Tnpi,  and  Qniehoa 

The  following  liat  of  dictionariea  is  arranged  gsogitft^ 
cally  by  families  of  languages,  or  l^  r^giona  In  ^ 
group  the  order,  when  not  alphabetical,  is  usoaDy  &** 
north  to  south,  extinct  languages  geneiilly  comiog  M 
and  dialects  being  placed  under  their  language*  D>6^ 
arics  forming  parts  of  other  works,  sndi  as  travels,  bisUm^ 
transactions,  periodicals,  reading-bo^cs^  ^,  are  geoi^ 
excluded.  When  a  selection  has  to  be  made,  the  eidiff* 
largest,  latest,  and  best  dictionariea  are  preferred.  ^ 
system  seemed  on  the  whole  best  fflr^?lt*f^  to  kt^ 
together  dictionaries  naturally  simirfiatitd-  The  laogMI^ 
to  be  considered  are  too  many  for  an  alphabetical  aneM^ 
meat,  which  ignores  all  relations  both  natural  and  p^ 
graphical,  and  too  few  to  require  a  atrici  dassifiGatioa  ^ 
affimties,  by  which  the  European  langnageSi  vhich  fa' 
many  reasons  should  be  kept  together,  woutd  be  di»pei«c«^ 
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»  ntb*r  ^ten,  Arabia,  Vtnita,  and  ^rUali,  wIiom 
MuiM  «•  M  eloMly  eomiacted,  wonld  be  widelj 
M)«il»di  A.  wholly  gBOgnptuBil  amngnnant  would  bA 
hnnTnii«tl,  opedBllj  id  Europe.  Anj  sjstem,  htnrerer, 
■Ueh  (ttampti  to  amuiga  in  a  conttcatiTs  aeriei  the  great 
■ttttfc  ol  huznagee  b;  which  the  wfaola  world  i> 
NdoMd,  mwt  be  open  to  lomB  objectiona;  and  the 
mspmsat  adopted  in  this  U«(  haa  prodnoed  toma 
"  I  aiut  diapeniana  wh!ch  might 


(bat  Prorental  a«  a  distinct  language),  and  Wallacbian 
■Bong  Bomania  laogttages.  Low  Oerman  and  ita  dialecta 
■n  M  aaparated  from  Higb  Oennan.  Baaqne  ia  placed 
Ar  Otitic ;  Albanian,  Qipaj,  and  Turtiah  at  tha  end  oF 


in  placed  the  Kuan  -dialect  ot  Tartar,. Samojrftd,  and 
(mik.  Aecadian  i*  placed  after  AssjrLBn  among  tha 
Scmitio  langnagea,  and  Ualteie  ai  a  dialeet  of  Anibio; 
«iila  the  Btlutqno  ia'  among  African  laDgOBgea,  «■  it 
Mtntd  nndesLrable  to  Mparata  it  from  the  other  Abys- 
inuu  langoagea,  or  thaae  from  thair  naighbonn  to  Ihe 
Mrth  aod  aootb.  Circassian  and  Ossetic  ara  joined  to  the 
Inl  penp  ol  Arvan  Uognages  ];ing  to  the  north-west  of 
tmatt  (lid  ccmtaining  Annenian,  Qeorgian,  and  Knrd 
Iki  foIlowiBg  ii  ttta  oidei  of  the  groaps,  aoms  of  the  more 
tapatant  langnam,  that  i^  of  uo«e  best  provided  with 
tftJntiariei^  atanning  alone : — 

Enon :  Greek,  Latiu,  Francli,  Bomancei  BeukdiuaTian, 
Tntosia  {including -Bn^Iah  and  Qenoan),  Cal^f^  IJLhu- 
wit,  Slavonie,  Ugrian,  Turkish. 

Anaj  Semitic,'  Aimeniae,  FenSan,  Sanikrit,  Indian, 
Iid»CkJiMM|  Indian  Archipelago,  Phillppinsa,  Chtnete^ 
'•pnaan.  Nortltam  and  Cential  Aaia. 

Amu:  Egypt  and  Ab7nuii8,Eaatem  Africa,  Sonthen^ 
W«Mn,  Centnl,  Berber. 

Antnlia  and  Polfnaeia. 

Ivnioa:  Nortli,  Central  (widi  Mexico),  BontL 

XUBOPK. 

Onak. — Atlwurai  qnotM  SS  wiitni  of  vorb,  ksovn  or  np- 

R(a  ba  fl1ftt"""'»%  for,  aa  thH  an  tU  loct.  It  ii  oftoi  dllBsalt 
M*  m  tkdr  Mtnn^      Of  tboa,  Aoticlidii,  who  llnd    * 


Tlllolmi.  b  _  _, 

TDlii  »od  tar  Tollioi,  Lerdtii.  178t  Sm ;  «L  Bakkor,  Berlin, 
1B33,  8va.  Elation  or  Hctodiui,  phyucian  to  Nero,  *nt«  a 
leileon  on  HIppscntH,  nmnEtd  \o  ifphlbatial  order,  probsblt  ■>• 
»iD>  oopjlit.  Khom  Kloln  alli  for  ■'  bomo  Kiolni.'  1(  ni  Sii 
pobllthwl  in  Gr«k  In  H.  Steph»nl  DiclienaHumi  Mr^n.  IW 
1»4,  S(0:ed.  Klaln,Lifali>,iae5,  Sto,  Willi  ■d<lllIonBl(n«DienlK 
TtDHiM  tfai  Kphirt,  wbo,  locortiLiic  lo  RohokED,  lirrd  in  Ihi  Id 
aanlst;.  wtoU  a  tut  abort  luieos  la  Fli(o,  which,  Iboich  mnah 
Intotpolilod,  il  c*  gTMt  Taint,  lit  nL  BuUal:™,  Letdcn,  1T."I(  ■ 
•d.  loooplitior,  LogiL  Bit.  17SB,  Sro.  Aliui  Uojrit  nttd  tH 
AttlcIiLliTBd  (boot  A.c.  190,  and  inotsim  AtHo  ind  Ornk  InicoB 
litKLHndian,  Olf.  1712,8to.  JnlinsPollDi  t'l<'<';^>«  noX«l>v<nnl 
of  Kiocntli^  la  Egypt,  died,  tgei  £8,  in  Hio  niso  of  Comnodiu 
(lSa-le3),  wbo  Toidobim  prafsur  of  rhetoric  >t  A^idi.    Mi  wn>t» 

>"  "oi-^  -n  Onomutieoo  in  tco  book.,  being  a 

,.  ■. ,  Intindcd  to  nipply  ill  tbo  wonli  rHiolcwllw 
...  tbo  ouci  of  the  bnt  anibon.  II  u  ot  tlw 
■  -.--t  knoitlFigiboth  of  laDgoieo  and  aociiitdtia. 
.,  Aldm,  Vonico.ISOO,  fo!. ;  often  nflerwari  ;  *d. 
J  I,  i,^^lerhuil.  Anut  1708,  toL  9  Toll ;  ed.  DindoH 
-;  'j  roU.     Us^pocntion  tt  Alaunddii,  irho  llTed 

J.4,  t  go.  ISOS,  loL;  «L  Dindorf,  Oxford,  ]8E3,'8to, 
M^S.  Orion,  i  grunmuian  ot  Tbeboi,  in  Egyp^ 
i^n  SBO  and  iSO,  wroto  an  •tymolosiail  di  " 
-  '   ipilg,  IBM,  *to.     HalloiU«,a---    ■ 


boidd 


.1,  tvii.  n  Ha  teatben  tnaplt*  t2ien  wen  deitiDTcd  by 
eacaped  to  Conitantinople,  when  \b  vaa 
an  alphabetical  '    ' 


Thtopfallu  in  S8S 

iliTingimoS.     He     ,. 

1.  of  ptsao,  called  by  Photini  Ihe  latsot 


_..., i«  Orea^  wrola  •E(m^«*fc  whieh  wini 

hkn  bem  ■  tort  oC  dictlonaiy,  perhapa  exptaliliia  Hi*  woidi  and 
ItaMa  aecairlng  In  andait  itorlea.  Zanodotat,  uia  (itat  mper' 
feMaot  <t  tba  gnat  llbnrr  of  Alexandria,  wbo  llyed  !n  tha 
(ton  tt  Ftolamy  I.  and  Ptdamy  IL,  winta  rUevoi,  and  alio 
U^  MrmC,  a  dlctlansiT  of  barbumu  or  foidgn  pbrtaea.  AHito- 
fkaa  (^  Byvntimn,  son  tt  Apallea  the  paintar,  who  Urad  la  the 
MpaittViiaaj  II  and  Ptolemy  III.,  arid  had  tha  nprama  mtn- 
^iMnt  tt  ibt  Alexandrian  llbnry,  wrote  a  ntmbar  ot  work*,  aa 
'Amad  A^((>f,  Aannn]  TAfirrai,  which,  from  the  titlea.  abonld  be 
fltthBuUa.  bot  ■  fragmant  ot  hia  AAni,  prinCsd  by  BoiMonade, 
h  Ui  adittoD  at  Herodlaa  (London,  lUB.  Sro,  pp.  181-9),  ia  not 

Mmbj  a(  taehnlotl  Uinu  naed  in  oookery.  Nlcandei  (\ilophoniiu, 
laiditaiT  prieil  ot  Apollo  QariiB,  bom  at  Cliroa,  near  Colophon, 
k  Isia,  pnAably  In  npntatlon  for  60  yean,  tram  181  to  135. 
•Ma  nmrtmt  in  at  leait  thna  booka.  Parthenitu,  a  popU  ot  Ibe 
JUnaadiian  gnmrnarian  Dionyiins  (who  livfd  in  the  let  ccotaxy 
Mti  diiit),  wrote  od  cholo  voidi  oied  by  UMoriana.  Didymni, 
ajid  xaJuJm^i,  who,  accordbg  to  AtbeoaiTiB,  wrote  3600  booki, 
mi,  accarding  ts  Beneca,  4000.  wrote  leiicona  of  the  tngic  poeti 
(rf  wUeh  ba%  38  ia  qnoled),  of  (be  comlo  poeta.  o!  ambiguom 
a«r^  aad  ot  oorrnpt  aiprcaiona.  aioBuiia  of  AMo  vorde  were 
•dttaB  bjr  Cnta%_I'hlleDioD,  Fhiletu,  nnd  Theodonif  ;  ot  Cretan, 
b  HenMO  a  Hennoaai ;  of  Phrygiin,  by  Neoptolemiu ;  of 
Adfaa,  ^  Kachoi;  of  ItaJUn,  byJJiodor^  of  Teretu ;  of 
tafcawo^by  Sileniii;CFtajiionjDw,bySimariitns;  of  cookery, 
W  llararlaon  ;  and  ot  dtinkigg  teiwli,  by  ApoUodanu  of  CyiEOe. 
MBdlaf  to  floidaj^  tho  moat  anciorit  Oraek  lexicographer  waa 
At-'Valiia  tba  aophlit,  ion  of  Arcbibiui.  Aocoiding  to  the  common 
ViiM,  be  lirad  ta  thi  time  of  Animitai  at  Alexandria.  He  com- 
imA  a  lailaB  tt  wordj  aied  by  Homo,  A/{<u  'Oii^aal,  a  reiy 


itinople,  ' 

.iwTix^oTor)  wbich  llfl 
>u— ,  juuuuuiiu,  fiiitwni  ct  grammar  at  Alonndria,  and 
prieat  of  tba  £gy|<tian  ape,  Bod  la  Conttintinople  with  HcUadin^ 
and  wToto  i  diotiomur  of  wordi  limilu  in  aoond  bnt  diflciant  in 
meanins,  which  bai  been  often  printed  in  Oretk  Iciieou,  aa 
Aldu,  1497,  BlophtDOa,  and  leparaUly  by  Valckenaer,  Lngd.  Bat 
1739,  4ta,  STali.,u;dbyoUicn  Eenodotos  wrote  on  the  criei  ol 
animali,  printed  in  Vakkenur'e  ..iainonivf  i  with  thil  may  be  com- 
pared the  woik'of  Vineontio  Canlncci,  Ijaimt  nam  am  a  intit 
axlivaaia  tmitttinhir,  PenulB,  1779,  lima  Heaychliiaof  Alex- 
andria, probably  a  heathen,  who  lired  befera  lit,  wrota  a  luioon, 
important  fcr  the  knowledg*  of  tha  I*n|puga  and  lltaratora,  con- 
taining many  diilectio  and  local  erprusona  and  qnolalJoBa  bom 
other  anthon,  lit  el  Aldm,  Vea.  1(14.  loL ;  tha  batt  ia  Albntt 
and  Rohnken,  Lngd.  Bat.  17<8-«8,  foL  3  toIl;  collated  with  th* 
Ha  to  Bt  Uaik'i  Ulirary,  Venice,  the  only  US.,  iiiKinB,  by  Nitla 
iTervn  Schow,  Leipd;,  1792,  Sto;  ed.  Bchmidt  Jena,  1837.  Sto. 
The  fonndatioa  of  thie  lexicon  li  aappcocd  to  bare  been  that  ol 
I^mphilna,  in  Alexandrian  giunmarian,  qootcd  tij  Athanma, 
which,  according  to  Snidsa,  «■•  in  9C  books  fom  E  to  a  g  A  to  A 
'  ' '  m  eampilod  by  Soplrion.  Photisi,  oonaaoatad  patriank  it 
Qtinaple,  39th  Dea  857,  Iltlag  in  SM,  left  a  laJcon,  partlj 
and  ^tsd  with  Zonuai^  Um.  1308,  4te.  I  nla.liriif 
I  ed,  fiabei,  Uda,  1884-t,  Sro,  i  rda     Tha  moat  cda- 


ntcd  of  tha  Oietk  rioaaat 

'mown.     Ho  probAly  li. 

n  alphabetlcil  dlctjooair  of  worda,  including  Ibe  naraoa  ot  pet^ 
'    '     a,— a  oompiiation  of  e.-" ■-  ' "— '-  — "~ 


-  „. 1  of  Snidia,  of  whomnothinf 

I  known.     Ho  probably  lired  in  tho  10th  centnry.     Hla  lexicon 
"  "   ■  ticJ  dlctiona— -' '-  ■—'-'■--'••- •  — 


Dliaata,  and  lexicographflra.  very  eanleaaly  and 
nnequUy  uecnted  It  wii  firat  pnnted  by  Demetrini  Chilcon- 
dyka,  Milan,  1499.  foL;  the  beat  edition,  Bemhaidy,  Halle,  1SS3 
4to,  iTotb  John  Zoiuuu,  a  celebniled  Bymntine  hiitorian  and 
tbaoloiriui,  wbo  Uvnl  ia  tba  ISth  centciy,  compiled  a  lexicon.  Orrt 
by  TittmiDn,  lipi,  1808,  4lo,  3  Tok  An  uonymoai 
„  omj,  en  titled' BTuim*»7i»i»i'»T".  Ets™°''^'^'"°  "nagnnni, 
b^  ffKineotly  priot^  The  tirit  editiDn  ii  by  Uiiinraa. 
Venltii.  1499,  foL;  the  beat  try  Oaiiford.  Oiocii,  1843,  foL  It 
containi  many  gnmmiticil  rnnari:!  by  fimoui  anthoritiea,  many 
panagea  of  lutbori,  ind  mytbologiud  and  hiitoricil  notices  Tba 
US3.  Tiiy  ao  much  tlitt  they  look  Lke  tho  weika  of  iliiltTont 
■othon,  Kndocii  Angosta  ot  Uikiembolit,  wile  of  the  empensa 
Conetantine  XI.  and  Bomanui  IV.  (10^9  to  1071),  combed  a 
lictionuy  of  hiitory  and  mythology,  called  'lurii  [bed  ot  TioUt)), 
RnC  printed  br  D'Anne  de  Vllloison,  Jiucdota  Oraia,  VenetilL 
1731,  4to,  Tol.  1.  pp.  l-4t3.  It  vai  lappoied  to  haie  beenof  mnch 
ralue  before  it  wii  publiihed.  Tlioman.  Magiiter  Officiorara  nnder 
Andronicua  FalEologni,  afterward  railed  u  ■  monk  Theodulu^ 
>rrote'£iXir)'alJnifiilT»'ATTri»>,  printed  byCa11iergii>,ltDniB,  1817, 
Sto.  Papiu,  VaoAvJarlum.  Mediokni,  1178,  tol:  Craaton,  ao 
Italiin  Carmelite  monk  of  Fiactnu,  compiled  a  Greek  and  Latin 
lexicon,  edited  by  Bonua  Accnnina,  pnuled  at  Milao.  1478, 
ToL;  Aldus,  Venetui,  1497,  fot.r  Quanno  bom  aboDt  1430  at 
FaTorm,  near  Cimarino,  wbo  called  himielf  both  Ph.TorinBi  and 
Caman,  pnbliihed  hit  TAeaiurui  in  1&04.  Tbeae  throe  lexioona 
wer*  (ttqngntly  reprinted.  Ealienne,  I^uninu,  OeneTB,  1S71 
.-dL  iTO&iOd.  Valpy.  Land.  1818-33,8  toIi  foL;  Puii,  I3SI-U 
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I  Toll.  M.  9902  pen;  KiStnt,  thi  krk,  IV  Intctidnl  to  giTfl  tha  i 
wIioIb  Ungnnn,  uicicut  ud  luodeni,  but  n>L  L,  C«iuUniiiiop1r, 
Lfil9,  foL  Td3  pagM    A  to  A,  oiil]r  iippearvJ,  H  Iha  puLiIioaliou 

mi  pot  in  «id  lo  It  tlu  e>-cuti  of  1S21.       Exolimi Jonu. 

LtHuToD,  1823,  Bro:  tinnlw,  t^JiD.  M  rd.  18S0,  Ho:  Liddall  luj 
SentC,  Sih  cd.  OitoH,  1M7,  41o.  Fecvck.— Aleuiuln,  19ih  ed. 
Puii,  IMS,  8V9i  lM»-ri,  S  roll,  i  Chuuug,  ii.  1972,  Sto. 
iTiiJUf.— Cuiioi,  Torino,   18GS,    Svo,    879  pi^ :    JluUar,    " 


'n'uni  ^alinn-ffoflicu 


[d.,  ili'cfi 


,r,W.m, 


rum,  Puri 


1S4!,  tl 


—niaiiitaria 


uipii 


ig.  isa-57. 


ilto:  JuobiCi 


Ul    its: 


■oniis,  K«ai>oI.   1 
•Uioi,  Ln^    Ba 


I  Bciltr,  itb  (d.  a.  ISie,  , 
FiM,  BruuuchvdA  1870-74, 
Dlux^Tt.—Mtle:  Jloarii.  cd.  FitnaB,  LngiL 
I  OmUn;  Rtjkini,  Oion.  1B2B.  Sro, 
1  ToU.  Dorie.'  Poftia,  Fomckot  IBOS,  Bio.  /oHfc;  Id.  ii. 
Jt03,  Bto  ;  ISIT  ;  182S.  Pmihodi.— Uonll,  Eton*,  17(2, 
<to;  ed.  Unllbr,  Lond.  ISSO,  4to:  Bruw,  Lond.  1»»0,  Bra. 
BHrroKii;.— ErooLi,  LipL  17HE,  Sto.  UciIC—Driebirg,  Btrlin, 
1B99.  ETTKDLOaT.— Curtiu.  Leipiig.  ie58-«a:  Lucelot,  Puu, 
l&es,  B70.  SVHaxTMI.— PouHr,  Uradm,  17M,  Bio:  PilloD, 
Full,  iet7,  Bto.  PnarEU  Nahu.— Pope,  ed.  S^oggbiuch,  IBM, 
b™,  MS  rog«.  Vkbm.— V«ili:b,  !d  ed.  Oif.  ISBfl.  TuLMUfi- 
tiom.— lI«ig.T«ii,  Cuitob.  1810,  4to:  P«p^  Borlin,  IBM,  Sto. 
Pi«TicuLi»A[rTiio«».— ..«lt*yIiu.WclUu.r,2toUUp»,l8»0-31, 
Bto.  AriUtphaiut:  Cuanlk.  OiodH,  1B22,  SiD.  SerumtilnH .■ 
Beiiks,  LipL  177G,  Sro.  Eurifidti:  Beck,  Cantab.  1S39,  Bto. 
Strtdctui:  Schwuchuuar,  Strubnrg.  1S24,  8to,  Z  to1(.  Htliod: 
~  ■  ~'  '  """  ■■"""  JImntr:  Apolloniua  SonhUta,  *d. 
1 :  SchtaTilbecger,  Zurich,  1711-8, 
...  .  la.   IHM,  Sro:   Witlich,  Londou, 

IB43,  Sro:  I>>d»l«ii,  Erlaigaii,  Bio,  3  Toll.:  Eberling,  Lipile, 
1B7S,  Bto  :  Autruiieth.  Lcijiiig,  1B73,  Sto  ;  London,  1S77,  Sto. 
/BtroJfj.- t-'itchell.  Oion.  ISIS.Sto.  ftWar .- Portoi,  HannoT." 
IBM,  Bvo.  Plait;  Tiastu,  id.  Kocb.  Lipi.  1828,  Bvo:  Uilchell, 
Oioo.  1831,  Sto:  Ait,  Lip*.  1839-38,  Bto,  3  Toti.  PlutanX: 
WftimbMb,  LipL  1835,  Sto,  9  toIi.*  Sophida:  Ellondt,  R«io- 
Diouti  Fnuioi.  1S34-BS,  Sto  ed.  ;  Oenliia,  Betlin,  1S7S,  Sro. 
TJtue^ida:  Extant,  Q«d.  18t3-17,  Bto,  9  Tola.  jrnupAcn; 
Bturti,  Lip*.  lBOl-4,  Bvo,  4  voIl:  Cumedn  (Anabuii,  Gt.-Fm- 
Diih},  Heliiuiiw,  IBtB,  Bio:  Sauppe,  LipiiB,  IBIS,  Sto. 
mptitagii^:  Hiittct.  h'oiibcrga,  IBM.  ^to:  Btol,  Uaga,  1779-80, 
8to-  J^'dif  Tatattuni:  Lithocoma%  Coloo.  1659,  8to:  Pvkhnnt, 
td.  Utyor,  London',  IBIS,  Sro:  3<ihl«Hinw (jiiU id.  Ii[a.  qnutani), 
OluguK,  1B94,  4to. 

Xodmi  Qntk,  Bonudc— Heoirini,  Lngd.  Bat  Kit,  ito  : 
Critopnlo*,  SundiliM,  1787,  Sto:  Pectiiu,  Par.  IS35,  4to :  Dn 
Fnmt  da  Cange,  Paria,  1089,  foL  9  rol*. ;  Lud.  1383,  M.  taa- 
Litii.— Fulymera,  Hermopolii,  13S4,  8to:  Sopbodoi  Cwbr.  Km. 
1830,  4to:  Conlopouloa,  Athena,  1887,  Sto;  Smrna,  13<S-rO, 
Bto,  E  parti,  1041  pag«.  FUNcH.— fikntatoi,  Athani,  1831, 
410:  Bnantiua,  it.  IBSS,  8to.  9  nil.:  Varratl,  4th  ed.  ii.  1840, 
Sto.  ItjiWk.— Ganoano,  Boma,  1399,  Bto:  BomaTera,  Pa™, 
170»,  fol.,  9  td1>.:  Peridea,  Uaimopolii,  18J7,  Bvo.  OIUIAM.— 
Schinldt,  Lipi.  182S-97,  \tao,  1  Toti.;  Kind.  it.  1B4S,  IXmo. 
pDLTouin.  —  Koniu  (KuHian  ud  Fi.),  UoKim,  1811,  llo : 
Schmidt  (Fc.-Oeua.).  Leipiii.  1837-40,  lima,  3  viU.:  TbaoohlTO- 
pulaa  <Le  Prtni  (Fi.-Eng.),  Hiinicb,  1S40,  llbaa. 

Idtln Johanuea  di  Juna,  CaAollamet  Anuu,  SuUiad  in 

1S8G.  printed  U^i^ntiB  14S0,  (al.;  VeolM,  14871  and  abwt  SO 
■---■'—  ■""     '  ■■ "- ' imt,  Vileoda,  1475, 


,       ,  ,,  .  Briti-hUo*.. , 

ifQuecu  Catherine  Pan:  TbistTjlFi,-Ut),F>Tia,lS«l,toL:Lu 
^d  luum  Be1|,hini,  Paria,  1700,  4to,  3  toIl;  and  rnniuil 
juicberst,  Sth  ed.  Paria,  1857,  8to  :  Theil,  &1  nl.  l^ria,  Mti,  ti 
Fnnnd,iS.  leSS-BS, 410,8 Toll.  auuLiH.—Joh.  ILElmjifOin 
lofen,  rosixlnnu  Fraduanaum,  of  which  28  nlitiou  an  i 
•cribad  by  Hain  IJttptrUniim,  N'o.  11,022.  Ac>,  15  BhUlai, 
lated  14B0-95,  4to,  and  3  after  1504  :  rocatuIariaM  Onma  A 
narum,  Antwacp,  14B4,  4to;  14B7i  12  editioui  1505-18:  HeiB 
TorenliDiii,  BluadarlvtOiraiiHiim.'D^rtBUi,  1501,  lis;  SSaJiUa 
1504-BS:  Binnan,  Ast  1849,  8T0:  Id.,  A^'i'M^  ^i^  IMli  4th  i 
1388:  Fabar,  ed.  Oanur,  Haga  Com.  1735,  foL,  9  toIb.  :  Hedok 
Leipi.  1733,  Sto,  S  Tola. :  loranleT,  Brannicbwcifc  183M$.  *' 
i  volt.  iTaLiUf.— Seebir  (Sicilian  tnniladon  oT  Labriia),  Ves 
1525,  3to  :  VaDuti,  ViDet.  1589,  8to:  aBleBni..V(D«.  I«0fi,  3i 
Baaariul  and  BeUinl,  Torino.  1834,  4to,  9  rail.  3100  p^ 
3FA.1I1H.— Salmantic^  1491,  foLi  Aalonio  da  Lebrin,  IfaU 
wsiii,  Comploti,  1590,  fol.  9  Tola, :  Suchei  do  la  BoUota,  Sa 
manca,  1587,  4to  :  Valbuena,  Hadrid,  1823,  ful.  PonTvami't. 
BlnleiD,  Liiiwa,  1711-28,  fol.  10 Tola.:  Fooieca,  iti  177],  ItaL:  F 
raiim,  Paria.  1884,  llo;  IBSi  Roituuca.—Pnmataatieilr 
mlfari,  Valgriaii,  1536,  Ito.  WaLLacC— Diralitn,  Bunm 
1852, 8Ta.  BwiDiiH.— f'lWiu^BiaKBk,  1374,  8n>i  Stockhol: 
1579:  Lindbloni,  Upiala,  17W,  4tOL  DotCH.— Blnuait,  Asi 
-  -     -         BcbtUcr,  Lugd.  B*tl7»9,  4to,  9tc|-        " 


[,  Zagrab,  1740,  4to:  Jambnnch  (gjao  G«m.  ai 
IT.),  Zograb,  1749,4b).     BuriAir.— Bwotlik,  BndK,  im,  3 

- "-.--  » — L.  .  ",  leis  Bto;  Parii-Paj«i,  te 

-BothiOB,  Helainnaad,  19 


^Uolnar,  FluhL  L 


on;  reprinted  bf  Pial  Altf,  a  Omk 
a,  Paiu,  1337,8*0;  mBjohaiqE 


Jcmit,  aa  grajm  ad  Pantaaum,  Pi — , 

Edltiao):  Bchirach,  HaL  1738,  Sro:  Hod,  Patil,  11-.,  ..-.  — 
Qniehnat,  Paria,  I369,aTo:younALoodoa,13M,ST(.  £uTt  ' 
Banibach,  Siottgard,  1833,  BTa      BBErOMOAL,— Enaiti,  La 


oudo^  I7M,  3*0,  S  nU:  Sm 
a,  wiUi  tboT  Ttmtt  and  lu. 
-  ■  —   ■  -    i^ii 


laar,  Leipa.,  1749,  foL  t  Tola.; 


Faria,  1511,  foL  3 

1509.  [ol,  (Ahlua  nrin'tfd  13  aJitloni.  with  th*  Qretk  eqaiTaleota  oi 
the  Latin  wotdl;*  Vrnrliii,  1973,  fol.,  added  Italian,  French,  and 
ftpaniih;  BaiUej,  15110,  foL,  ia.tn  11  languaga;  aarenl  aditiona, 
frsM.  1CU9,  an  called  OctollnKue i  manj  of  thr  latter  9  toI.  edilloni 
were  edited  bv  Jlhn  Ficdolali):  Viruitiiu  (ItaL.  Oenn.,  DUma- 
tian,  HnnnriJu),  Venetiia,  1395,  <to:  Lodpreckcnii  lltaL,  Otna., 
Dalm.,  lliiuj.ir..  Bebnn.,  Foliihl,  Pnpa,  1805,  4<d.  EvoLiaa.— 
JVeiR/itiinHiii /'irmlumm,  couipilnl  in  14<0  bT  Ualfridua  Gtara. 
niiil-'aa,  a  Uamlniuan  nouk  of  Lynn  EpiKspl,  in  Notfolk.  wu 

e.le.1  by  Fyntoii,  1499;  8  eJitiou,  1508-^,  ed.  Way,  Camden 
iriy,  IB43-3.1,  STolatlO' JfAfulJ'i  Ommnultni,  probably  by  the 
nati-  author,  Uil.  written  148.1;  printed  aa  Oriut  yoiatulonuK, 
bv  Wynkyn  de  U'onle,  liOO;  IS  Hitinni  1509-33:  ~ 
njr.t,I^>lnu,t5U,rol.;  2.1  rd.  1548;  £ifIioU«iJflir>b. 
a.  1(45,  f..l. :  Muloet,  Ai4<Mluri<im.  London,  1599, 
Mnvir,  1579,  foL:  Coiipcr,  Undon,  1535,  foL ;  4th  edition,  imm, 
(bLi  Bant,  ^iKorie,  <».  1575,  tol.;  1980.  fol.:  Fleming,  ii.  16BI, 
M.!  Aln«iwih.I.iiadw),  IJM,  «(u;  ed.  Honli,  London,  1793,  4io, 
iTola.;  ed.  IVataon  and  hllia,  ii.  1830,  8to:  Schclter,  tnnalatnl 
b*  Riddle.  Olford,  IMS.  toI. :  Smith,  London,  1355,  3toi  1870. 
ba-LariK.— Lanna,  Uampului  mrronm.  Lond.  1370,  Ito: 
Bddl*.  a.  1333,  Itot  Smith.  «.  IB55.  8ro.  FnmicH.  —OnAtiiim 
RVTHH,  Ooma.  143/:  Eiticnne,  DiHiotvan,  Paiia,  1339,  foL 


mnia.— Hill.  Edinb.  1804,  4 
Tola.  ErraoLoai. — Danat, 
1733,  foL  9  Tola.:  Salnuui. 
Berlin,  1S39,  8to 


1753,  4(0 ;  Knhi,  Frank!  a.  V.  1834,  Bio ;  1337.  PaxticOI. 
ktmmaa.—Cajar: CndnM,  HaJUiDT.  1333,  Sto.  Cictr*:  NIib 
Breacia,  1585.  fol.;  ed.  Facciolati,  Fatartl,  ITM,  foL ;  Lcndoo,  lU 
STo,BTok:  Bm«ti.Lipa.I739,8n>;HtUt,lSlL  OermdivtKm 
eohmiadar,  Ualla,  1798,  Sro ;  1813:  BOlarbBck,  BaBnom,  I»99sli 
(^iriiu  £^^:  Cituiiu,  HauuiT.  1344,  Sto.  .Sanei.' KiB«Ri,Bi 
lin,  1809-4,  BTs,BTali.:DWina,LBlpi.lB19,  Sto.  AtfiK.' Uetaecl 
Lungo,  17113,  Sre ;'  Sd  cd,  IBIB.  Zify:  Enwati,  Lipa.  1734,  3t 
ad.  Schifar,  1304.  ihid:  Qlarift  ljlpa,13H:  (llatalniiqihc»)llti 
eeke,  3d  ad.,  Lamgo,  189«,  Bto:  Billerback(Da),  HanBOr*;  IN 
Bto.  /*«Jn(t.- Oertil,Hllnb«r&17BB,aTai  HitiBtal,LalinlH 
8to  :  Billerback,  HuDoTar,  IBSC  Sto.  KaaHa;  Panu,  Fnal 
1814,  Sto.  Pliny.-  Duuo,  Bnatock.  1733,  Std.  PUif.Jm 
Wouob,  Wlttabwit  1337-W,  Us.  Qn^aH&M .-  BoBBiltaa,  M 
1834,  Sto.  SalliM:  Behodder,  Ldf.  lUt,  »n:  Cmiat,  Hi 
noTar,  1840,  Sto.  Twitaia.- Bdttiak«,  Bartlo,  Usa,BTtt.  Mb 
Paltrailtu:  Kocb,  I^pa.  1337,  Bto.  Virra:  Clattt,  LomIm.  17 
8to:  Biannhard,  CoborK  1334,  Bto.  rOnfiia:  Sol^  LdH.  U 
ito,  2  Tola. :  Oidnl,  PangM,  ISOl,  Bto. 

Old  ItaLiui  LavatrAua.— PaWtl,  Torini,  IBtB,  4U.     E 
irian;  Hoachka,  Lei[a.  1B«0,  Bto,     Cbm  aad  SMlim 
Ubrri'dd,  1B5B,  Sto. 

HMisvai,  LaTiN.-DoftMDt  dn  Canga,  Fall.  17n-*B,  M 
Toli.;  CupeoCier,  Suppl.,  Fana,  1733^  foL  t  Tola.:  ed.  Ad^a 
HbIk,  i;7!ufil,  Sto,  B  Tola.;  ed.  Uenichel,  Flrf^  1310-30,  4U 
Tola.  (TUl.  TiL  oontaina  a  glwaiy  ol  Old  Fitnek) ;  BtiackaK 
Goiha,  1850-33,  Bto, '3  Tola.:  midibnnd  <gl«a«nii—  hc.  v 
liotong.  1854,  4to;  Diafmbai^  OtMMntm,  WniiU.  im.  t 
I±01tm.iu.'um,it.lt*r,i^  EocuuaniiukL.— Hajpl,  kMii 
1344,  4Iu;  Sth  ad.  Venaaia,  1739;  Latia  Uudslion,  Jtafri  Jh 
i«n«ii,Ita>^lS77,  foL;  BthalBdopa,  ITM,  «to,  S  Talk 


^-  _^_««  g«Mr«U7.-I>l.«,  Bau.  !»».  •• 

Id  ad.  ii.  1831-39,  Sto,  9  nla;  Id  mL  d.  ]8W'70,  Sts,  IH 
tluaL  bf  Donkln,  1334,  Sto. 

TiNtfh.— BaoMMt,  TlWvw,  ti.  Hoot,  Paila    1318,  hL; 
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Ills,  4to:  Rieholet,  Qen^Tf,  IftSO,  fol  2  vols.;  ed.  Oattel  Porii, 
1840,  8to.  3  ToU. 

TIm  Freneh  Academy,  after  fire  yean'  oonaidcntion.  began  thoir 

^ietioBftiy,  7Ui  February  1639,  by  examining  the  letter  A,  which 

tBok  tbtm  nine  months  to  go  throagh.     The  word  Acad^mio  was 

tat  MBie  time  omitted  b^  orersight    They  decided,  8th  Mamh 

ittg,  not  to  dte  aathoritiea,  and  they  have  since  always  claimed 

tkm  xi^ht  of  making  their  own  examples.     Ollirier  justifies  them 

br  MJins  that  for  eighty  Tears  all  the  best  writers  belonged  to 

weirooa^,  and  they  coula  not  be  expcMcted  to  cite  each  other. 

Thmit  disign  was  to  raise  the  langnage  to  its  last  perfection,  and  to 

opvi  %  road  to  reach  the  highest  eloqaence.    Antoine  Foreti^re, 

OQ«  of  their  mendMrs.  oompil^  a  dictionary  which  he  says  cost  him 

Itorty  jian'  laboor  for  ten  hours  a  4ay,  and  the  manuscript  filled 

C/^Mtt  ebests.     He  gare  words,  of  all  kinds,  especially  technical, 

^  persona  and  places,  and  phrases.    As  a  specimen,  he  pub- 

his  £uai,  Puis,  1684,  4to;  Amst  1685,  12mo.    The  Aea- 

ly  charged  him  with  using  the  nuterials  they  had  prepared  for 

ir  dietionaiT,  and  expellednim.  22d  Januaxy  m85,  for  plagiarism. 

died  T4th  diu^  1688.  in  the  midst  of  the  consequent  controrersy 

id  AW  suit     ms  complete  work  was  published,  with  a  preface  by 

irit,  La  Have  and  Rotterdam,  1690,  tol.  3  vols. ;  a^pun  edited  by 

linage  de  Beanral,  1701 ;  La  Haye,  1707,  fol  4  vob.     From  tho 

B-'^tion  of  1701  the  so-called  very  popular  Didionnaire  d4  TnvouXf 

C^veronx,  1704,  foL  2  rols.,  was  made  by  the  Jesuits,  who  excluded 

■  weijlhing  that  seemed  to  fayour  the  (^vinism  of  Bosnage.    The 

^mj^t  ef  its  many  editions  is  Paris.  1 771 .  fol.  8  vols.     The  Academy's 

Kiiftjowiry  was  fint  printed  Paris,  \604,  fol.  3  Tola.    They  besin 

'"^^ae  rerision  in  1700;  second  edition  1718,  fnl.  3  vols.;  8d,  1740, 

»L  3  Tob.;  6Ui,  18S6,  2  yols.  4to,  reprinted  1855;  Suppliment, 

?.  Raymond,  1886,  4to;  CSomplraient,  1843,  4to,  reprinted 

J6;  ZHeticnnain  Eisiorimu,  Pans,  1858-65,  4to,  2j[>arta  (A  to 

k^ctn),  795  pages,  pnblishea  by  the  InsCitut:  Dochcz,  raris,  1859, 

«o:  BeseheT«dle,  ib.  1844,  4to,  3  rols.;  5th  ed.  Paris,  1857,  4to,  2 


1865:  Landais,  Paris,  1885;  12th  ed.  ib.  1854,  4to,  3  vols.: 

K.^ittri,  Paris,  1863-78,  4to,  4  rols.  7118  l«ges;  Supplement,  Pari^ 

"^  877, 4to,  to  be  in  about  1 2  parts  (parts  i.  -r.  200  pages).   Eko  lish. — 

l^^hgraTe,Z<se/«imssem«n/(i0  la  AMi(irtM/Van«o}^a9,  London,  1530, 4  to, 

'^psrts;  1853:  HoUyband,  London,  1533,  4to:  Cotnare,  ib.,  1611, 

^^:  Beyer.  La  Haye,  1^02,  4to,  2  rols.;  37th  ed.  nuas,  1851,  8to, 

'96 Tols.:  Fleming  andTibbins,  Paris,  1846-49,  4to,  2  vols.;  ib.  1854, 

-410, 3  Tola. ;  ib.  1870-72,  4to,  2  rols. :  Tanrer,  London,  1853-54,  8to, 

Stela;  1867-72:  Bellows,  Gloucester,  1878, 16mo;  ib.  1876.  Idbo- 

XimcAL,  or  Akalooioajl — Robertson,  Paris,  1859,  8to  ;  Boissiere, 

Vkris,  1862,  8to.   Kttmoloot.— Lebon,  Paris,  1571,  8to:  Manage, 

Al  1650,  4to.    Pougms  projected  a  Trisor  dt$  crigmei^  his  extracts 

9m  wkieli,  filling  neariy  100  rolumes  folio,  are  in  the  library  of  the 

lutitat    He  publiahed  a  specimen.  Pans,  1819,  4to.    After  his 

Aitk,  Artkmiogit  Fran^aiMf  Paris,  1821,  8yo,  2  yols.,  was  com- 

?>Qid  frtym  his  If  89.,  which  wwe  much  u«ed  by,  Littr^:  Scheler, 

Snxdlcs,  1862, 8?o;  1873:  Brachet,  2d  ed.,  Paris,  1870, 12mo;  Eng. 

liibtms.  Kitdiin,  Oxf.  1866,  8yo.     Orbek  WoBDii.~Trippault, 

Orims,  1580,  8to:  Morin,  Paris,  1809,  8yo.    Obricak  Wo^s. — 

iti«,  Ct»theii,  1867, 8yo.  Oeiektal  Wokds.— Pihan,  Paris,  1847, 

tro;  1866 :  Drric,  ift.  1876,  8ya    Neologt.— Desfontaines,  3d  ed. 

Aast  1728, 12mo :  Merdet.  Paris,  1801,  8to,  2  yols. :  Richard,  ib. 

INI,  tyo  •  Sd  ed.  1845.     Fomo.—Diet.  dts  Rimes  (by  La  None), 

wrs,  1M6,  8yo;  Cologny,  lil4,  8vo:  Ckrpentier,  Le  Oradus 

'^■ifait,  Pana,  1826,  8yo,  8  yola.    Erotic. -^De  Landes,  Brux- 

^  1861, 12mo.  Oratory. — Demandreand  Fontenai,  Peria,  1802, 

^  PUndie,  ib,  1819-20,  8vo,  3  yols.     Pronitkoiation.— F41ine, 

4 1167, 8yo.   DotTBLR  Forms. — Brachet,  ib.  1871, 8yo.   EptTHsrs. 

'^Blir^  ib.    1817,   8yo.    Vrrbs.  —  Bescherellc,   ib.   1855,    8yo, 

v«ia;  8ded.  1868     Partiotplbs.— Id.,  ib.  1861,  12mo.    Dry- 

Vtcoinas. — Boiate,  London;  1828,  12mo :  Layeaux,  Paris,  1872, 

^  843  pagea.      Stkoktxs.  —  Boinyilliers,   Paris,    1826,   8yo: 

I«^  d.  1858,  8yo;  1861 ;  1869  :  Ouizot,  ib.  I8O9,  8yo;  6th  ed. 

INI:  1873.     HoMOKTifs.— Zlatagorski  (Oerm.  Russian,   £ng.), 

Lapai^  1862,  8yo,  664   pages.      Imitativr    WoRi>s.~Nodier, 

^^a?g/>fci,  ib.  1828,  8yo.     Teohnolooy.— D'Hautel,  ib.  1808, 

tvB,  2  yolsL :  Deaeranges,  4b.  1821,  8yo :  Tolhausen  (Fr.   Eng. 

G«m.),  Leipsig,  1873,  8yo,  8  yols.     Fattlts  of  Expression.— 

KoiudfOap,  1828^  8yo:  Blondin,  Paris,  1823,  8yo.     Particular 

AnaoBS. — OomeiUe:  Oodefroy,  ib.  1862,  8yo,   2  yols.;  Marty- 

UfMBX,  ib.  1868,  8yo,  2  yols.     La  Fontaine:  Lorin,  ib.  1852, 

Ha.    MoOmU:  Regnier,  ib.  1869,  8yo.     Molibn:  <3enin,  ib.  1846, 

l««;  llarty-Layeaiix,  ib.  8yo.    Jiaeine:  Marty-Laycanx,  i6.'1873, 

l««^  2  TtAa,    M^dU  SSngnt-  Sommer,  ib.   1867,  8yo,  2  yols. 

Ou  Frxkoh.— La  Oome  da  St  Pilaye  prepared  a  dictionary,  of 

vUeh  ha  only  pobliahed  Prokl  cTun  Qhssaire,  Paris,  1756,  4  ta   His 

UBS.  in  many  yolumaa  are  m  the  National  Library,  and  were  much 

■Md  bj  LttM.    They  are  now  being  printed  by  L    Fayre.  and 

fcadeuu  21-30  (torn    iii),  Niort,  4to,  484  pases,  wem  published 

la  February  1877.     Laoombe  (yieux  langage),  Paris,  1766,  2  yols. 

4lo:  Kalham  (Norman  and   old    French),   London,   1779,   8yo: 

KaqBaimt  (Ungne  romane),  Paris,  1808, 8yo ;  Supplement,  ib.  1820, 

i«o:  Pcagtns,  Arehaologie,  ib,  1821,  8yo,  2  yols. :  Borguy,  Berlin, 


1851-56,  8yo,  3  yols.:  Labonle  {Nolie$  da  ttnaux ,  ,  ,  du  L»u9n, 
Part  iL),  Paria.  1858,  8yo,  564pages:  ^  Gachet  (rhymed  chronicles), 
Bmxelles,  185^,  4to:  Le  H^ricner  (Norman,  Enslisb,  and  French), 
Paris,  1862,  3  yols.  8yo:  Hippcau  (12th  and  IStn  centuries),  Paria, 

1875,  8yo.     Dialbctb Janbert  (central),  Paris,  1856-57,  8yo,  2 

yols.:  Baumgarten (north  and  centre),  Coblentz,  1870,  8yo  :  Azais, 
Idionus  Bomans  du  midi,  Montpellier,  1877,  8vo,  liyraison  L,  to  Im 
in  6  hyraisons  of  about  250  pages  each,  forming  StoIs.  Attstnuimt : 
Francois,  Metz,  1773,  8yo.  Autergne  .^  MkgSt  Riom,  1861,  12mo. 
Beam:  Lespi,  Pan,  1S58,  8yo.  Beacucairt:  Bonnet  fBouftuiren), 
Nismes,  1840.  8ya  Paw  de  Broff:  Decorde,  Neufch&tel,  1852, 
8yo.  BurjpiHdy :  Mignard,  D\jon,  1870,  8yo.  JPav$  de  Cadres:  (}ou- 
zini^  Castrcs,  1850,  4to.  Dat^ind:  (Thampollion-Figeac,  Paris, 
1809,  8yo :  Julee,  Valence,  1835,  8yo ;  Paris,  1840,  4to.  J>^.  of 
Lottbs:  Tissot  (Patois  des  Fourg,  arr.  de  Pontarlier)  Besanoon, 
1865,  8yo.  Form:  Oraa,  Paris,  1864,  8yo;  Neohji,  Lyon,  1865, 
8yo.  Franehe  Comti:  Maisonforte,  2d  ed.  Be8an9on,  1753.  8ya 
Oaseony:  Desgrouais  (Gasconismes  corrig^s),  Toulouse,  1766,  8yo; 
1769  ;  1812,  12mo,  2  yols.;  1825,  8yo,  2  vols.  Dep.  qfOers:  Cenac- 
Kontant,  Paris.  1863,  8to.  Chneta:  Humbcot,  Gkneye,  1820, 
8yo.  Languedoe:  Odde,  Toloee,  1578,  8yo:  Domat,  Toulouse, 
1638,  8yo:  De  S.[auyage8],  Nismea,  1756,  8yo,  2  yols;  1785; 
Alois,  1820  :  Azais,  Beziers,  1876,  Ice,  8yo :  Hombres,  Alais,  1872, 
4to:  Thomas  {Greek  icords),  Montpeilier,,  1843,  4to.  Uigs: 
Tone,  Lidge,  1866,  8to,  yoL  L  455  pagvs.  JMU:  Yermesse, 
Lille,  1861,  12mo :  Debuire  du  Buc,  io.  1867,  8yo.  Limousin: 
Beronie,  ed.  Yialle  (Corr^),  Tulle,  1823,  4to.  Lyonnais,  Fortx^ 
BeavjoCaiz :  Onofrio,  Lyon,  1864,  8yo.  Haul  mains :  R.raonll 
de  M.rontesaon],  Paris,  1S57;  1859,  503  pagt.s.  lisntoru:  AnOrews, 
Nice,  1877, 12mo.  Dep.  dslalfeuse}  Cordier,  Paris,  1853,  8ya  JVbr* 
man ;  Ed^ostand  and  Alfred  Dum^l,  Caen,  1849,  8yo :  Duboia, 
ib.    1857,    8to  :    Le   Hericher   (PhOologie  topograpMqus),   Caen, 

1863,  4to :  Id.  (416menta  scandinayes),  Ayranches,  1861,  12mo : 
Mctiyier  (Guernsey),  London,  1870,  8yo  :  Yasnier  (arrond.  de  Pont 
Audemcr),  Rouen,  1861,  8*0:  Delboullo(Yall4ed'¥ires),  LeHayre, 

1876.  Picardy:  C^rblet,  Amiens,  1851,  8yo.  PoiUnt,  Sainiongs^ 
Aunts :  Fayre,  Niort  1867,  Syo.   PoiUm :  Beauchet-Filleau,  Paris, 

1864,  8yo:  Leyrier,  Niort,  1867,  8yo  :  Lalanne,  Poitiers,  1868,  8yo. 
Sainiongs :  Boucherie,  Anffoulime,  1865,  8yo :  Jouain,  Royan, 
1867,  8yo.  Savoy:  Pont  (Terratzu  de  la  Tarantaiae),  Chambeiy, 
1869,  8yo.  Lt  Suisss  lUmande:  Bridcl,  Lausanne,  1866,  8yo. 
Dep.  of  Tarn:  Gary,  Castre,  1845,  8yo.  Dep,  qf  VdueluH:  Bar- 
iavel,  Carpentros,  1849,  8yo.  WaUoon  {Rouehi):  C^ambrcsier,  Liige, 
1787,  8yo :  Orandgagnage,  ib,  1845-50,  8vo,  2  yols. :  Chav^e,  Pans, 
1857,  18mo :  Yermesse,  Doudi,  1867,  8yo :  Sigart  {Montois), 
Bruxelles,  1870,  8yo.  Slang. --Oudin,  CurumUsFran^ists,  Paris, 
1640,  8yo  :  Baudeau  de  Saumaiae  (Procieuses,  Langue  de  Ruellca), 
Paris,  1660,  12mo;  ed.  Liyet,  ib.  1856:  Le  Rt>ux,  Did.  Comimu, 
Amst.  1788,  and  6  other  editions :  Carlme  Preuant  [ie..  Tan- 
maise],  (argot  r^forme),  Paris,  1829,  8yo  :  Larohcy  (exccntricit^ 
du  langage),  Paris,  1860,  l2mo;  5th  ed.  1865:  Delyou  (lan^e  yerte, 
Parisian),  Paris,  1867,  8vo:  Larchey,  Paris,  1873, 4io,  236  pages. 

FrovencaL— PaUa.<<,  Avignon,  1723,  4to  :  Bastero,  La  Qrutea 
iVvivTua^  lloma,  1724,  fol.  yoLi.  only :  Raynouard,  Paris,  1836-44, 
8yo,  6  yols.:  Garcin,  Draguignaiid,  1841,  8vo,  2  yols.:  Honnorat, 
Digne,  1846-49,  4to,  4  vok  107,201  words  :  Id.,  Voeah.  fr,  prw., 
ib.  1848,  12mo,  1174  pages. 

SpanislL—CoTarruyULS  Oro&co,  Madrid,  1611,  fol;  ib.  1673-4 
fol.  2  vols.:  Acadcmia  Esnafiola,  Madrid,  1726-39,  foL  6  yols.; 
8th  ed.  1387  :  Caballero,  Madrid,  1849,  fol.;  8th  ed.  ib.  1860,  4to, 
2  yols. :  Cuesta,  ib.  1872,  fol  2  yols. :  (;ampano,  Paris,  1876, 18mo, 
1015  pages.  ENaLlSH.— PerdvoU,  London,  1591,  4to:  Pineda, 
London,  1740,  fol:  Connelly  und  Higgins,  Madiid,  1797-98,  4to, 
4  yols.  :  Neumau  and  Baretti,  9th  ed.  Londou,  1831,  8yo,  2 
yols.;  1874.  . French. —Oudin,  Paris,  1607,  4to,  1660:  Gattbl, 
Lyon,  1803,  4to,  2  yols.:  Domiuguez,  Madrid,  1846,  8yo,  6 
yols.:  Blanc,  Paris,  1862,  Svo,  2  yols.  German.— Wageuer, 
Hamb.  1801-5,  8vo,  4  vols.:  Seckondorp,  ib.  1823,  8yo,  3  yols.: 
Francebon  8d  ed.  Leipzig,  1862,  8vo,  2  yola.  Italian.— Fran* 
ciosinl,  Yenezia,  1735,  8vo,  2  vols.;  Connon  y  Mauni,  Leon,  1843, 
16mo,  2  vols. :  Romero,  Madrid,  1844,  4to.  Synonyms.— Z>ie- 
ciorutrio  de  Sinonimos,  Paris,  1853,  4to.  Etymoloot.— Aldrete, 
Madrid,  1682,  fol:  Monlau  y  Roca,  ib.  1856,  12mo.  Arabio 
W0RD8.— Hammer  PurgstaU.  Wien,  1855,  8vo:  Dozy  and  Bngel- 
madb,  2d  ed.,  Leyden,  1869,  8ya  ANcfKKT. —Sanchez,  Paris. 
1842,  8vo.  Rhyming.— Garcia  de  Rcngifo  (consonancias)  Sal* 
niantico,  1592,  4to  ;  1876.  Don  Quixote.  —  Beneke  (German), 
Leipzig,  1800,  16mo ;  4th  ed.  Berlin,  1841,  16mo.  Dialecib.— > 
Aragonese :  Peraltc^  Zaragoza,  1836,  8yo  :  Bono,  ib.  1859,  4to. 
Caialan:  Rocha  de  Girona  (Latin),  Barcinone,  1561,  fol:  DiOionari 
Caiala  (Lat.  Fr.  Span.),  Barcelona,  1642,  8vo :  Lacayalleria  (Cat- 
Lat),  ib.  1696,  fol :  Esteve,  ed.  Belvitges,  &c  (Catal-Sp.  Lat), 
Barcelona,  1805-35,  fol  2  vols.:  Sanra  (Cat -Span.),  ib.  1851, 
16mo;  2d  ed.  (Span.-C^at),  ib.  1854;  3d  ed.  (id.)  t*.  1862,  8yo: 

1  This  volume  has  bees  issued  with  a  new  title  page  aa  OUmaki 
dn  vwy€n  Age.  PariSi  1872. 
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iiUiK  lii^wi  tolgm,  Vinegia.  1543,  toL  AiitO.-  Blaoc, 
L«I«i^  185%  8ro;  Finon,  1859,  Bto.  'DuLtcn.—Bfrftuiw : 
Oupinni,  UedioL  1585:  Zapprtiul,  Bcrftamo,  1369,  8n: 
TirtboKhl  (uc  ud  mod.),  TuKo,  187S,  Btd.  Ssliiyua: 
Bumaldi.  Bologu,  1880,  IXma ;  Femn.  it.  1830,  Btd;  1838. 
4t^.  araaa:  Ouliudi,  Brwia,  1769,  Bto;  Hatchiori,  ib. 
lB17-2a,  Bto:  KtaUnUaHtae,  a.  1872,  Ito.  Coma:  Uocti, 
Uilano,  1845,  Sto.  /Wmra.-  Uaniiu,  Feiran,  1805,  8ro;  Ani. 
ii.  1B57,  8td.  JWali.'  Soia.  Pordinoo*,  1870,  Bto.  ffaun: 
Canixii.  Gtn.  1341-61,  Bto;  IS7S,  ka.:  Pigulnl,  O.  1857, 
Bto.  Lambardy:  llanhatiDi,  Tndntl.  1870,  Sto.  Jfonfua: 
Clinnbini,  hUluio,  1B2?,  4to.  Itibm:  Yum,  ib.  1*08.  Sto: 
CharaUnl,  it.  1811,  Sto.  2  Tola  ;  lBll-41,  Sto,  1  Tola. ;  1831-61, 
Bto.  E  Tola.:  BuH,  it.  1857,  Sto;  1870  Sto.     Ualma:  OiItuI, 

Mo*Bi,  IfSB,  Bto.     A'ojJb.- (laliaal,  ^^I»11, 1789,  12bio,  StoIi. _____ 

Ainno .  IVn-httri.  Pinna,  1B28-SI,  Sto.  3Tolt;'lB10:  Milw    .  ej.  Kopenh.  IB38-S9,  13mo,  3toIi.;  1851:  Helmi.  Laipa 
l.ina.    «,    )t5'!.    8ro,    3    Toll.       Ftria :    Diiumaria   daialia-     g.^.     Stmostiii.— MuUcr,    KjubcBhaiD,   IS68,    Sio. 

f«n»«,     i'lTia,     ]*;»,     Bto  :      Oambinl.     i», '  1860,    4tn.     Bl*  ,  Woaoa     "  .-.-■--■-     ...".     « 

ruea.  Ifattnta!  NirolK.  I'iaccDin,  1832:  Foreiti.  ib.  1887-38, 
Bto,  S  pW.  /Vduoal;  I'ino,  TotiBO,  17B4.  4lo:  Car-llo  (Fr.|. 
TuriB,  (814,  Sto,  2  cla,  ;  Mli  (llil.  Ul.  Ft.),  Cannai^uclii,  1515. 
Bto,  3  Toll :  Rinl*  Albino.  Torino.  IBfin,  tto.  Rtj^io;  yocabuUrit.' 
Strlant,  1RJ3.  X-miypa:  i\nrn.  Ficnn,  1840.  lUrmt:  EaraAl,- 
ii  mi  H-mmi  t  Mur-bimi.  Oiitno,  1789,  8*0.  Kaarttano  a*^ 
Tmlina :  AiioliBi,  V.-B»tii.  IfSS,  Svo.  Sardinia:  Vam. 
Cantd'la,  1^32.  foL:  RMno.CiEliiri,  1851-53,  fol.  3  nli.  ' Svnty 
fioBS  (IL  I^U.  Falfraio,  1761-54,  410,  S  Tola;  1783-3S.  4Id,  C- 
mb.:  PariBiliiio,  it.  1786  95,  4:o,  6  toIi.;  Moninaru.  it.  1863. 


irr.it.  1874,  Bt 
i.  176l|   41o,  2  Tola. 


Chriitiinia,'  1812,  limo.  NaTii-— 
Copeahigen,  1830,  Bto;  Fiikat  (French),  KjobenhiTB.  11 
Old  D*shb.— Molbach.  (t.  1B57-S8,  8i-o.  2  Tidi.  Dia 
M,.  it.  1841,BTO.£Kr>iAoJm:  Adl«,  it.  1858, Sto.  Samlk 
Kuk,  IBC;.  Sto.     Sluki. — Krinianaea  (Gadnprogit),   i 


Tautonlo.  — OoHr  autii 
6v.. ;  2.1  eJ.  1336.  Sm 
OotUc.-Juuiua..  l>onn.iht.  1i 


Ttulonie. 

'L— Heidisgw,   Fiaukf.  • 
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kek  (MttputtiTe;,  Fnnck£  a.  H.  ]Ai6-£l,  8  vols.  8to:  Bdmbe, 
IL^debnis,  1848,  4to;  1867,  8vo:  Skoat,  London,  1868,  iia. 
VuiiiJUv6dition«withdietion«ric9).-'CMtilion»iu,  HedioL  1829, 
int  Qabdnts  and  LSba,  Altanboxg,  1886-48, 4to,  S  Tola,  i  GtngNi- 
a^  Pttam,  1848,  8to  :  Stunm,  Padflrbom,  1867 1  8t«nm  and 
um,  ib.  1866,  8to. 

lnglo48umiL— L^TiK.— 8omner(Lat.Eng.),  Ozonli,  1659,  foL : 
BtBiop,  ib.  1701.  8to  :  Lre  (A.-&  and  Gothic),  London,  1772,  foL 
S  Tob.:  Ettmiillflr,  Qoadlinbnxg,  1861, 8iro,  888  pagea.  Eholuh. 
-Bonrarth,  London,  1888,  8to,  721  pages :  Id.  {CanuHndiout), 
im  S78  pagM.  Conon  <A.-a  and  Early  EngUdi),  New  York, 
1871, 8ro,  587  pajgea  :  OnMAK.— Boaterwe)^  Gtttenloii,  I860,  8vo, 
M  ptga :  Oram  (Poati),  Gdttingen,  1861-68,  8vo,  2  Tola.:  Leo, 
Halle,  1872,  870. 

Agliah.~Cockenim,  London,  1628,  8to;  9th  ed  1650:  Bloant, 
A.  1856, 87o:  Phi'na,  The  new  World  of  Worda,  London.  1658,  fol.; 
Mfj,  liondon,  1721,  8to;  2d  ed.  ifr.  1786,  foL;  2ith  ed.  ib, 
1782,  8ro :  Johnaon,  ib.  1755,  foL  2  Tola. ;  ed.  Todd,  London, 
1818, 4to,  4  ToU.;  ib.  1827,  4to,  8  rola. ;  ed.  Latham,  ib.  186ft-74, 
<to,  4  tdU.  (8  in  4  parta) :  Barolay,  London,  1774,  4to ;  ed. 
Woodmid,  ib.  1848 :  Sheridan,  ib.  1780,  4to,  2  Tola.:  Webater, 
Kcw  York,  1828,  4to.   2  toU.;    London,    1882,   4to,  2  vola.; 
cd.  Goodrich  and    Portar,    1866,   4to:   Bichardaon,    ib.    1886, 
4^  8  Tolfl. ;  Supplement,  1866 :  QgUvie^  Imperial  DieHonarv, 
Ol^gim,  1860-66)  8vo,  8  Tola. :  Boag.  Do.,  Edinburgh,  186^-68, 
8vo,SToli.:  Craik,  ib,  1866.  8to:  Woroeatar,  Boatcn,  1868,  4to. 
tnxoLtoT.— 3kinner,  Londini,  1671,  foL :  Jnnina,  Oxonii,  1748, 
^ :  Wedgewood,  London.  1869-66,  8to,  8  Tola. j  ib.  1872,  8ro. 
PioiouiioiKo.— Walker,  Condon,  1774,  4to ;  by  Smart,  2d  ed.  i». 
1848,  8to.  Pbonoxtnodio  nr  Gzbiulic.-- Hananer,  FrankH  1798, 
Jvo,  8d  ed.  1807  r  Winkelmann,  Berlin,  1818,  8yo  :  Voigtmann, 
Cobog,  1886,  8to  r  Albert,  Ldps.  1889,  8vo :  Baaaler,  ^  1840, 
J8B0.  Akalttioal.— Booth^Bath,  1886,  4t6  :  Boget,  Thtaaurut, 
JfodoiL  1852,  8to  ;  6th  ed.  1867 ;  Boston,  1874.    STHOHTica.— 
noni,  London,  1794,  8yo,  2  rola.:  KFabarthel  Paria,  1808,  8to,  2 
^:  Cttbb,  London,  1828,  8to;  11th  ed.  1859:  C).  J.  Smith,  45.1871, 
^  810  pagea.    Bbdittuoatid  Wordh. — Wheatley,  ib.  1866, 
>vo.  SutKAMis.— Arthni^  New  York,  1867,  12mOk  abunt  2600 
UBM:  Lower,  ib.  I860,  4to.    PABnoLis.— La  Febnre  de  Villa* 
jfiui,  Paris,  1774,  8to.   Rhtxixo. — Levins,  liatwpubtg  Pugrarum, 
Mflo,  1670, 4to ;  ed.  Wheatley,  45. 1867,  8vo :  Walker,  London, 
1778,  8to:  1866,    8ya    8hake8PBAXB.— Karea,    Berlin,  1822, 
|to;  ei  Halliwell  and  Wright,  London,  1869, 8vo:  Sohmidt,  Berlin, 
1871  Ou>  ENOuaH.— Spelman,  London  [1626],  foL  (A  to  I  only); 
|M4  (completed);   1687  (beat  ed.):  Coleridge  (1260-1800).   45. 
ijg,  8to  :  Btratnuum  (Early  Eng.),  Krefeldr  1867,  8yo ;  2d  ed. 
f878i  ita    Old  ak^  PBoyiNoiAi..~Ha]liwell,  London,  1844-46, 
fOitddOi  1850,8yo,  2yols.:  Wright,45.  1B67,  8yo,  2yola.; 
W    DiAUGTS.— Bay,  ib.  1674,  12mo :  Groae,  46.  1787,  8yo ; 
1710:  HoUowi^,  Leuva,   1840,  8yo.    Seoteh:  Jtmieaon,  Edin. 
1^  4to^  2  TOUL ;  Supplement.  1826,  2  voia. :  abridged  hf  Joh&> 
•teoe,  A  1846, 8yo:  Brown,  Edm.  1846, 8yo :  Hotheiby  (German), 
pBigriwg,  1826-28,  8yo :  (8hsUand  ami  Orknty),  Edmonaton, 
I^BdoD,  1866,  8yo :  {BanfiMn),  Qjmr,  4ft.  .1666,  8yo.    North 
Swi^:   Brockett,    Londoo,    1889,   8yo,   8  ?da.     Btrktkin: 
[I^aiieT]  ib.  1862,  8yo.    CJUOUrt:  WUbrahtm,  45.  1817,  4to; 
1^  12mo:  htiffk,  diester,  1877, 8yo.   Oumberldmd:  OUm»f,  ib. 
1881, 12mo:  Diekenaon,  AVhitehayen,  1864,  12mo;  Snpnlement, 
U<7:   Feigoson    (Scandinavian   Worda),    London,    1866,    8yo. 
f^hAirt :   Hooson    (mining),  Wrexham,   1747,   8yo :   Sleigh, 
j4Qd<NL  1866,  8ro.    Jhml:  Barnea,  Berlin,  1863,  8yo.   Ihurkam: 
QKaidale]  (Teesdale),    London,    1849,    12ma     Ol(met$tenhire : 
HiaUey  (CotawoldL  <b.  1868,  8yo.    fftrtfordahire:  [Sir  Qeorge 
^anewill  Lewis],  Loudon,  1889.  12mo.    Zaaiecuhire:  Nodal  and 
IQaa',  lUnchester  Literary  dab,  1875,  8yu,  in  progreaa :  Morria 
(^Bneat),  London.  1869, 8yo:  R.  B.  Peacock  (Lonadale,  North  and 
ooath  of  the  Sanda),  ib.  1869,  Svo.    LcicttUnkire :  A.  B.  Eyans, 
^  1848,  8yo.    Limoohukirt :  Brogden,  ib.  1866,  12mo:  Paaoock 
^iUaky  k  Corrinfffaam),  A.-  1877,  8yo.    Norfolk  and  StiifMk: 
Fori^j,  London,  1880,  8yo^  2  yols.    Norihampionakirt:  Stenibeiv, 
A.  1851,  8yo  :  IfW  Anne  E.  Baker,  45.  1866,  8yo,  2  yols^  868 
l«m    Somtrodthin :  Jennings,  45.  186S,  8yo:  W.  P.  Williama 
ud  W.  A.  Jonea,  Tannton,  1873,  8yo.    Suffolk:  Moor.  Wood- 
nidge,  1823,  12mo : .  Bowditch  (Samamea),  Boston,  U.S.,  1851, 
1*0 :  1858  ;  8d  od.  London,  1861,  8yo,  784  pagea.   8us$ex:  Goober, 
Brighton,  1836.  8vo :  Pariah,  Famcombe,  1875,  8ya     fFiUikirt: 
ikomao,  I/mdon,  1842, 1 2mo.    Vorkskire  (North  and  Scut),  Toone, 
A.  1832,  8yo :  (Oaven),  Carr,  2d  ed.  London,  1828,  8yo,  8  yols. : 
{9ioaUdaU\  Harland,  t5. 1873,  8yo:  (Ckpeiand),  Atkinson,  ib.  1868, 
4to,  668  pages :  ( Whitby)  [F.  K.  Robinson],  ib.,  1876^  8yo :  {Mid- 
Ttrbkir*  and  Lovoer  NiddendaU),  0.  Cloagh  RobinsoQ,  ib.  1876, 
8?o:  {Leeds),  Id.,  ib.  1861,  12mo :  (trak^ld).  Banks,  ib.  1865, 
Itao:  (HaUamshire),   Hnnter,  London,    1829,    8yo.     Ireland: 
ihrtk  tmd  Bargy,   Co.    Wexford),   Poole,    London,  1867,  8ya 
AmmiM:  PickeriniK.   Boston,   1816,  8yo:  Bartlett,  New  York, 
1848,  8yo;  8d  ed.  Doeton,  1860,  8to;  Dutch  tniisL  by  Keijzer, 
&)riiich«ti,    1854,  12flM>;  Q«rm.  transl.  by  Ktthler,  Lelps.  1868, 


8yo  KIw3rn,  Phnadelphta.  18:{9,  8^*0.  Ncqro  Ettgttah :  Kingo% 
St  Croix,  1770,  8yo :  Todn  (Doftoh),  Leiden,  1865,  8yot  WiO^ 
achlaegel,  Ldban,  1866,  Syo,  860  pagea^  BuCno.— QnML  London. 
1786,  8yo;  1796:  Hotten,  ib.  1864.  8yo;  1866. 

ZVisio«— Waaaenbeigh,  Leenwaiaan,  1802, 8yo :  Franekar,  1806, 
8yo:  Outzen,  Kopenh.  1837,  4tO!  Hettema  (Dutch),  Leuwardea, 
1882,  8yo;  1874,  8yo,  607  pagea:  Winkler  (Nederdeutach  ev 
Fiiesch  Dlalectikon),  'aGrayenhage^  1874,  8yo,  2  yola.  1026  pagea^ 
Old  Fbisio. — ^Wiarda  (Germ.),  Aurich,  1786,  8yo:  Bichthofun, 
(Gdttingen,  1840^  4to.  North  FaiBia— Bendson  (Germ.),  Leiden, 
1860,  8yo:  Johanaen  (Fohiinger  mid  Amnuner  Ifundatt),  Kiel, 
1862,  8yo.  Eabt  Fbisio.— Sturenbuig,  Anrioh,1867,  8yo.  Hm- 
GOLAMD. — Oelricha,  a.  I.,  1886,  16mow 

Butoh^— Kek,  2d  ed.  Amst  1785-98,  8yo,  88  yols.:  Weikud, 
Amst  1790-1811,  8yo,  11  yols.:  Hanebom^e.  Utrecht,  1857,  4to; 
1862-70, 8yo,  8  yols.:  De  Viies  and  Te  Wiukel,  Grayenh.  1864,  fcc» 
4to.  Ekoluh. — ^Hexham,  ed.  K&nley,  Botteidam,  1675-78,  4to: 
Holtrop,  Dortiecht^  1823-24,  8yo^  yola.:  BomhoiT,  Nimegoea, 
1859,  8vo.  2  yola.  2323  pMM:  Jaegsr,  Gtouda,  1862,  16mo: 
Calisch,  TH  1871,  8cc~  8ya  Fbenou.— HaloM,  Amst  1710,  4tor 
4th  ed.  1761:  Marin,  i5.  1798,  4to^  2  yols.:  Wiukelman,  ib.  1798, 
4to,  2  yola. :  Mook,  Zu^ihen,  1824-25,  8yo,  4  yols. ;  Gouda,  1867, 
8yD,  2  rola.  2818  para:  Kramers,  ib.  1859-62,  2  yola.  16ma 
German.— Kramer.  Numb.  1719,  foL;  1759,  4to,  2  yola.;  ed. 
Titius,  1784:  Weiland,  Haag^  1812,  8yo:  Terwen,  Amst  1844^ 
8yo.  Oeiental  Wobds.  —  Dovy,  'a  Grayenhtfe,  1867,  ^yob 
GsNDEKfl  OF  Nonica.— Bilderdiijk,  Amst  182^  8yo,  8  yols. 
Spxllzko. — Id.,  's  Grayenhage,  1829,  8yo.  FKK<}t7EifTATnm.^ 
De  Jager,  Gouda,  1876,  8yQ^  yd.  L  Glit  Dutoh.— Suriiiger, 
Leyden,  1866,  Sro.  HiDOLi  DuxoH.— De  YrieaL  'a  Grayenhage, 
1864,  &c,  4to. 

Flemish.— KiUan,  Antw.  1511,  8vo;  ed.  Eaaadt,  ITtnehiv 
1777,  iio,  2  yola.  Fbxkoh.— Beriemon^  Anyera,  1511,  4to: 
Manner,  ib.  1657,  8yo:  Bonxell  and  Halma,  Amst  1708,  4to;  6th 
ed.  1821:  Yan  da  Ydde  and  fiieeckx,  Bmx.  1848-61,  Bro,  2440 
pagea;  45.  1860,  8yo,  2  yola.  Axomrr  Names  or  Places.— 
Grandgagnaga  (East  Belfinm),  Bmxelles,  1869.  8yo. 

Oarman.— Joans  Pictonos  (ICaaler),  Die  totUeek  SpraadL 
Tiguri,  1561,  8yo:  Stieler.  NttnOx  1691,  4to:  Adelnng,  Leipt. 
1774-86,  iio,  6  yola.;  1793-1818,  6  yola.:  Oampa,  Brannaohwd^ 
1807-11,  4to,  6  yob.:  Grimm,  Ldpdg,  1864,  4c  4to,  in  progress : 
Sandera,  ib.  1860-66,  4to,  8  yola :  Dielenbaoh  and  Wfilcker  {Hi^ 
and  Low  German,  to  anpplamant  Grimm),  Frank!  a.  M.  1874,  Iw., 
8yo.  Enoush.— Adelnni^  1783-96,  8yo,  8  yola. :  Hilpert,  Kads- 
ruhe,  1828-29,  8yo^  2  yoEL;  1846-46,  4tou  8  yola.:  FlUgal,  Leiiis: 
1830,  8yo,  2  yola.;  London,  1867,  8yo;  Leipdg,  1870:  If  tiller, 
Cbthen,  1867,  8yo,  2  yols.  Fbzhoh.— Layeanx,  Straabnzg^  1812. 
4to :  Moan,  Stnttgard>  1811-12, 4to,  4  yola. ;  1842-46, 8yo,  4  yol^  • 
8ded.  1860-61,  8yo:  Schuater,  Straab.  1869,  8yo:  Duii^  Paris, 
1877, 16mo.  Old  High  GsEMAN.^HaltnuiL  lipais,  1768,  foL*i 
yola.:  Graff,  Berlin,  1834-46,  4to,  7  yola.:  JStinckmeier,  Gothi^ 
1860-68,  4to,  2  yola.:  Kehrein  (frcnn  Latin  reoocdajl^  Nordhaoaaa^ 
1863,  8ya  Kidolb  HroH  Gesman.— Ziemann,  Qa»dlinbai& 
1838,  8yo:  Benecke,  Miiller  sod  Zamch^  Lalpi.  1864-66,  8ro,  S 
yols. :  Lexer,  Ldpdg,  1870, 8yow  ICiDDix  Low  QxtMur.— Achilte 
and  Ltibben,  Bremen,  1872,  Ac.  8yo,  in  progreaa.  Low 
Germak.— YoUbeding,  Zefbat,  1806,  8yo:  Koacgurten,  Gnlfswald, 
1889,  4to;  1866,  kc  4to,  in  progreaa.  Ettmoloot.— Helyigio^ 
Hanoy.  1620,  8yo:  Wachtar.  lirato,  1787,  foL  2  yola.:  Kamd^ 
Salzboch,  1816-30,  8vo,  7  yols.:  Hcyae,  Magdabmg,  1843-49,  8yq 
3  yols:  Kehrein,  Wiesbaden,  1847-62,  2  yola.  Stnozttms.— 
Eberhard,  liaaiL  and<Grilber,  4th  ed.  Leipd^  1852-63,  8yo,  4 
yols.:  Aue  (EngLL  Edinb.  1886,  8yo:  Eberhaid,  11th  ed.  Beriln, 
1864, 12mo :  Sanders,  Hambuiji,  1872,  8yo,  743  pagea.  Fobxigv 
WocDS.— Campe,  Braunachweur.  1812^  4to:  Heyae,  Fremdw9rttr» 
buck,  Hannoyer,  1848,  8ya  Names.— Pott,  Leips.  1858|^  8yo: 
MichaeUa  (Tanfhamen),  Berlin,  1856, 8yo :  Forslemann  (Old  Germ.) 
N<ndhaaa(m.  1856-69,  4to,  2  yola,  1673  pagea,  12,000  names :  Staub 
(Oberdentschen),  Miinchen,  1871,  8yo.  Luthsb.— Diets,  Leinzj^ 
1869-72,  8yOk  2  yols.  Dlalbotb.— Pqpowitsch,  Wien,  1780,  8yo: 
Fnlda,  Berlin,  1788,  6r6:  Klein,  Frankfl  1792,  8yo,  2  yoU:  Kalt- 
schmidt,  Kordlingen,  1851,  4to;  1854;  6th  ed.  1866.  Aix-la- 
Chapelle,  Miiller  and  Weitz,  Aachcii,  1836,  12ma  JppenmU: 
Tobler,  Zurich,  1887,  8yo.  Austria:  Uiifer,  Lini,  1816,  8yo; 
Oaatelli,  Wien,  1847,  12mo:  Scheuchenstta  (mining),  45.  1866, 
8yo.  Bavaria:  Zaupaer,  Miinchen,  1789, 8yo:  DeBng;  i5.'1820,  % 
yols. :  Schmdler,  Stuttg.  1827-37,  8yo,  4  yols. ;  2d  ed.  MUndmn, 
1872,  4to,  yoL  L  1799  pages.  Berlin:  Trachsel,  Berlin,  1878,  8ya 
Bremen:  Bremisch  Deutsch  Gesellschaft,  Bremen,  1767-71,  1869^ 
8yo,  6  yola.:  Oelrich  (anc.  statutes),  Frankf.  a.  M.  1767,  8ya 
Cixrintkia:  Ueberfeldisr,  Klagenfurt  1862,  dyo :  Lexee,  Leipzif^ 
1862,  8vo.  Clevee:  De  Schueren.  Teuikonida,  Colon  1477,  foL; 
Leiden,  1804,  4to.  GOtHngen:  Scnambach,  Hannoytf,  1838,  8yo. 
Nan^rg:  Richey,  Hamb.  1873,  4to;  1766,  8yo.  Bsn/iuberg, 
Reinwald,  Berlin  and  Stettin,  1798.  1801.  8yo,  2  yola.:  Briiekner. 
Meiningen,  1843,  4to.  Bease:  Yilinar,  Marburg,  1868,  8yo,  48$ 
pages.    BoUtein:  Schiitxe,  HnniK  1800-6,  8y(.,  4  yols.    Bungary 
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,  ,  _  ....  .„.  T,  LuiilSW.iio 
4M  fagn  MixtlaihurgaTuI  WiitcrA  rmuramn:  M.,  Uipiig,  1S7«. 
in,  IK  pv^l.  JVoflau.-  Kthrrln,  Wiillmi^  IMO,  Sto.  Obw 
(urt:  StimltinuiB.  Lfini.  17SS,  Sto.  Fmntmnia  aad  Xujtn 
Dihnrrt,  Btriliiuid,  1781,  *lo.  P.'Kn:  Btmd,  Bonn.  leW,  Bto 
/•riuiui:  Bouk,  K.;ii)Gib.  1759,  Svd:  Henuig.  i».  I7SS,  Bro 
A-uoHv;  SchmtUtr  (from  lleliBad,  kt.l,  Sialti:  1910,  tto 
A/^Jid:  C«ni'U,  SUnJal,  1797,  Bvo.  JuuHa.'  S^eild.  BrrliTi 
I'M,  9»;  Stuug.  1991,  Sm  So 
1^07-13,  in,  i  Toll.  Thurimn: 
TT.-nirghitTi.iii:  Scfaullcr,  Vnf,  18CS,  Sn,  TVvi.'  ScUapl 
■nrntk.  l!>ce,  8ra.  roirlia^i  ^fpi.-  SchmFllrr,  AVitD.  ISS 
ruiNi.-  Uuccl,  i6.  1379,  Sto.  Wn-cinn.—  WaUrmld.  t 
Kchrti        


tJ  td!  Miigdeba.-v.  19<IJ,  8>o  :  195>  ;  Ai 
OauiurUun,  Lopiia,  igs$-12.  8ni,  tcI. 
£iaHff:  VoliiDuui  (Bunclucoati},  Kajru, 
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SalULur-,  179S,  3i 


ij  (rBiMBily.    Fmitni.^Oiii 


.1i.Th»] 


I  1731.  4to;  1731, 

I  i4.  1780-8a.  tto,  I 

I  HcDch-Arkcwi  »nit  Firy,  Uipiig, 

I  Nonlitft,  London,  1730,  4to  :  Or~ 


'larjl:    StildT,    Auv 

Aicr.   Jtnt,    ISIS,   8f. 

ryrol.'  Scliopr.  ini 


<Mtio 

1707,  folic  .  _ 
lii«h.-Cc.__ 

LondoB,  IBtl,  Br 


Kijw,li 

C'rilic. 


z,  Biibopot'Culiel,  bomUl,  iliiniD  tKttl«803. 
AuM  C*nwi(,  piinud  by  Di  Vhitlty  Sloks. 

0,  with  uothar,  BJiiibiJ  iu  IMS.  W  O'Ditorii, 
a  iciiDaiiiiiiiHr  h  Bnma  Cutla,  Co.  Clin :  O'l'len,  Lavinii,  1613, 
Sto;  Hu  Cuinin  (KBc--IrU1»,  riru,  iTS^  4Id:  O'liiica,  it.  1 783, 
4U;  t>abliD,183a,9ro:0'Rtiliy,13n.4ta:  IMl;  rd.  O'Doaotu, 
4i.  1384.  4to,  7ii  Iwni:  ^alt/  (l^.-Inih),  -ii.  IBM,  Sto  : 
-■        '■(n(do.Vl'—  - 

410,  S  nU.:  AlUi, „ , 

4to  :  IligUuid  Sociity,  it.  IBU,  tto,  3  *al> ;  UidooJ  ud  > 
liluRDw,  18S3,  8io. 

Manx.— CngHK,  Donglu,  183$,  Bn:  EcUy,  a.  1888,  gvo,  S  loli. 

WeUlu— LATiw.—DnitL  LoslIob,    lUl  M. :     Doxhoniiiu, 
Amiteloduiii,   16J4.   4Io,      ExcLTi^u.—SiIuburT,  LoDdon,  1547, 

4to:  1651:  Bichinli,  Brfitol,  175»,  Sic     " ""  '    ■-■-- 

17113-fll,  9to,  1  Toll.  I  1303.  411.  )  voli.: 
Onil-l>U||h«,  I)»Bbigh.  1832,  Svo;  3d  *_ 
D.9.  i;rtiii(Ei>g.-\rtlili),  a.  1)io2-3,  Sto. 

Oomiab.— I'^ct,  Jrciuiflosia,  Slicibonir,  177 

LUudorery,    19ll3-e(,  4to.     BuiE> Baikuiitir 

lM9-n,9TO. 


ITD  :  Qolcqncr  dg  RodtolT, 

173!,  4to,  878  p«iti ;  nl.  Jolint,  Qi 

rA.ii -^    '-^-    •"■    ---    ■- 


Bnnn, 

..  iToli: 

17S8;    L-i»llrtiM, 


'],   Lij£,    1,11.  o. 

,  ..  .3.  tut.  :  LncoBidK. 
1817-fiA.  4to,  tit  vign.  UrtI 
tiKit.1S7ri,BM;  Id.  IBrL-Ft.; 
•  T  ViSSti.— Anu.li*,  LfjJt,  1774,  8ro 

Bm4u*— LunnKodi.  St  Srbutiu,  174$,  lol.  3  roUi  al 
ZiiuB,  it.  ls:i,  {oL;  C'hilin.  Dannu.  ISU,  tto,  19«7  :  Fabir, 
16.  1470.  8(0:  Vu  Eji  iFniKb.,  Puii,  1379.  8(0;  Kgino. 
Uidiid,  1977.  I.iiwia  Xivamk.— S>l>L<rrr.  Kayonnr.  1957, 
Sto.     UKrAnmcKT  I'E  Guu.— Ouc-Mui.ul,  Puii,  1883,  Sro. 

UthnanUo.-  Rvc'i^.  M  <d  .  Vilnn,  1843,  3™ ;  EOi  rf.  ni3  t 
"--  '■    "  "      "  ■         Ktin%il»rK,  1717.    - 

-      - —  .  Fng.  13*8- 

»U.ava:  Kanrh.t.1Iil1r.  Io,u,  «.  <:r». 

IMtUfa.— UuicrKui^  Kigik,  1<18,  4to:  Eirtn.  a.  174n.  9>a: 
laiip-.  Mitia,  1777.  4ta:  Sj.ifnn,  Prtmburg.  1361.  Itoi  Ulni.nii, 
•d.  Itiel-DiteJB,  Rio,  1873.  kr..  Brn. 

Vnuuui.— Hock,  KoBlKibErit,  I7W.  8vo  :  Hriiniii.  it.  1735, 
•tb  :  KhkIsuud,  Bariia,  1971,  tjio  :  Picnmi.  it.  1375,  Ito. 

MU-reaU  MawkU^.-Fiuta-flsuTtki     (Sou.     BbIs.    OU 

OldBlSTonic— td'-umdi.  Kii*.  lazV.dTo;  Kitriuk.  I«l. 
»U> :  Pdy.  .f,n  .SL«.  Gt«k,  Uliu*  U^-iio.  i;04,  4U :  AJ.iv»». 
BtPtt'nh  i:;.i,  Kvn:  41I1  <■!.  it.  Iei7-1>.  feic^  8  rota:  Bajuu 
In  A.-»l-i3y.  ill  1341,  4tn.  4  110-.:  Hiktouch,  Vlsdobofut, 
UM,  41..,  ue-2  C5,  *>■<.  MiLhtJaTiki,  St  l>elcnb  1875,  810: 
CkMkAKki.  Wwhluv,  lt7>,  ttu. 

mmuaa.-UiuMta  JL.'«kib*,  St  Iviinhiint,  17S»-S4.  Itn.  B 

ri^i'v,i'"''i"'4'\'-T'  *'!.".''  "■'■■  ^"^'^ ""*••• '«--«. 


lav  — MaHitet, 

:fte-lSOS,  4to,  4Tab: 

ke^  Bto.      E.\aiiii.— 

ud  Farmego,  Uoikta, 

-Titucbfll,  Sd  hL  St  PttBib.  17M, 
nro  3*0LL  uoMuu,  isid,  (lo.  ivoli.:  KcifT,  SI  Fetanb.  ISU-M, 
8vo,  a  Toll ;  Uakuoff.  ti.  1371,  Sto,  S  Tola  1110  pagn:  ]B7»-4. 
ISmo,  2  Yola  Ger.ms.— rwlomlti.  Rwi.  18i»,  8vo  :  LtnMivm, 
UlUn,  1B71,  Bto.  HwEDUil.—Gatluj,  IfeliiB^on,  1831,  Itaio  ' 
Uramuio,  it.  1816,  8to.  Poluh.  — Jakiibowici.  tVanuTa, 
1815-28,  Bto,  3  Tola :  Anuwjavici,  it.  lESd.  8%o:  S(l«<girr. 
•i.  1M7,  9n.  TacilsICAi.— Onkor  (Gmo.).  Et  PcUnb.  1672, 
Bto.  iIaval.  —  ButakoT.  it.  1337.  DuLBcra.  —  A'trtk-teai 
Bimia  ■  Oocbu^hrnkt  (old  Usrugr,  in  Raniaol,  Vilan,  1874,  t-n, 
418  pagn.  What  ^unaTliowiTicb  (Kiuuii,,  Si  PaUnborE. 
1870,  4Io,  780  pan.  BtdKiaMia:  Patiitiku  (Grtnaa),  Lrobccg. 
1887,  8to.  i  ToU.  841  pagu.  Vkraiat:  PUkaaoT  (Kiuaia>>. 
OdcBL  1873,  tto,  tS<  pagaa 

PoUidi.— Linda  (eipluiwd  in  Lat  Gtim.  and  IS  8la>  diiltvli)^ 
Waniairic,  1807-14,  4lo,  8  Tola  4574  pa«ea  HxmJiH.-[Bykaci«i- 
ikil  CfoflMt  Didumar).  Barlin,  194ft-51.  870,  1  Tola:  Ryka. 
uentd,  Bnlin,  IBM.  l«ma,  1161  pagea  Fue.xch  aKD  OaaiuH. 
— Troc,  Lripa  1741-84,  Btd,  <  tdIi.,  4th  td.  it.  IBOS-U;  4tA, 
4  Tola;  Baodlke.  BraaUo,  1808,  8>o,  1  Tela  ;  193S-M,  Ira 
FazMCH. —Schmidt,  Liiptig.  1870,  16mo.  HuMian  iXB  Giauax. 
— Scbmidt  (J.A.  E.).  Rnalau,  1SS4,  Sts.  GmuK.— UrangoTiiu, 
Konigibvg,  1786;  1335,  41oi  1937:  Iniauki,  Batlia,  lSU-33, 
Sia,  3  Tola :  Booch-AckiKi,  Laipii^  1384^88,  Bto,  S  nla ; 
Jordan,  d,  I8««,BTa.  iTauxH.—Plaioinkt,  WafUawa,  1B80.  Bra, 
1  Tola.  730  nagaa     Rlmixh.— PotMki,  Lipdc,  1B73,  kc,  lloo. 

Wmdiah.— Uatthai,  BodiBgn,  1711,  Bto:  Boa^Oriraua,  1840, 
Sto;  Pfulil.  *  Badninja,  1888,  Bto,  1310  pagaa  I'rru 
LnaTiax.— Pfohl  and  Jordan,  Laps.  1344,  Bra.  liOWjiK  Lcaa- 
Tlas.— Knkr,  Sprimberg.  1B47,  Bto. 

Bohimim.— Hohn  (Oam.  Lat.),  Prat  17M,  ito,  4  ista: 
DobroBtki  aad  Htnka,  it.  1801-11,  ttt,  1  nda  Lar,  Gklk. 
UuKau.-Jnngmann,  Pia»,  I936-3e,  «Tola  4to,  6316  uea 
OnxAK. — Tham,  Flag.  1805'7,  Bto,  3  ml*.:  Sumavaki,  it. 
1344-46,  Bto,  1  toll.;    Konanay,   it.   1U6,  IBow,  Ivala.r  Baak 

(Gam.  Boll.),  it.  1880,  18iBa,  776  waa     Tichkicai ^-atiiy, 

it.  1864,  Sto:  Khtil  [saiua  o[  goodi,  G«n.  Boh,),  ii.  \in,  Bto, 
431  pagia.     Hd^iho.— S|iatiiy,  it.  1870.  Bt'^  117  paitri. 

South  HUtTlc.—Bichtar  tod  Ballman,  Witi.  lBW-40,  Ito.  I 
Tola  BUYiA.t.— Kar^ic  {Oom.  Lat.),  it.  1818,  Sto;  1861  r 
UrroTiki  (HitBiau),  fit  Pitanb.  1970,  8td,  814  pag*a  BaaaiAK.— 
Miealia,  Uniati,  1641,  Bto.  Slovai-  Btnmlik  (LaL  Oana. 
Hang.],  lioda,  1815-17,  8to,  8  Tola:  Looa  (Hung,  aod  Gtm.t, 
FM,  1943.  tc,  3  Tola  SLOTHKL^^nIusann.  Ik&gtDriut,  1783, 
'Its:  BilkOTivh.  Wiaa,  I'M,  tfo,  3  toIi.:  Harks,  Crati,  1348, 


;AaisTBlAli.  —  I.HR,   Laipiig.    1883,   Sto. 
lanitilya  iScrrianl.  Bclraad,  1M4,  9(0,  8  nla 
BDlgaiUs.— IMDialiBomaie,.'"  "*  " 


AlbaaiaD ,  WalJach,  and  Bnl^^iiaB  ^ 


I.  llSKI,  t 


lloachojfoitt,  17701  Vaaic .  — -     

ailHT,  CoDrtanUsoplD,  1880,  Sto     BcHiaa.— BonnS;   Thau 
1371,  kc,  Bto. 

TTKiun.'Oorop&ntiTc.— Donntr,  RtluBgfoTt,  1B74,  Sro,  ia 
pKwnia  :  Uudciu  (jjgrian.llagyarl,  Bodipaat,  1371-75,  Sta. 

liappub— J/«ihUi,  llolmiv,  1849,  Sra  :  Ijcllatrtira,  it.  ins, 
8to;  Lieiii  and  Suidbirg,  Ham.  17EB-81,  41b,  I  parta  :  LindaU 

nnd  OeLrliiig,  Holm.   Ii90,  Bro.     NoaT>  LarriaH SiocUMt, 

Chri.liuiiii,,  1S54  Bio. 

;ah — JiulFDiui,  Holruia,  1745.  iUi,  S87  pagu:  Rcarall, 
tit,  4  Id,  1  ToU. :  Kuropaa^  HrliiBgiiaa,  I3tii-t3.  1  ~ 
1  piAi:  Luniii,  Seipl.  1868,  Bto  :    Zut4i 


1:  GDdrDltj.Lm  (Ocn 
EiM.  1874  [AW  ■■ 


Dornil,  ISOil. 
ilmiuoIIlE'lh.-Fini 

9Ja.  \^i.  ■ 


;)tw..rd  (M 


a,  19««,  Sto  :  Ueiaa  (Koa 


n.  St.  Frtoih.  1B8S.  1 


XraaJtordvlna W  jnli 

.H...Muai.visE,     AbUiuUt.  L. ,    ,..., 

HimfkiiajL— auLu.  KaHao,  1791.  Bto:  ODcwrand  Pogu^ 
■Hnng.  Apailtmy).  IVtth.  1381,  tto.  In  pKnTH.  ILiaLiu,— 
Mini,  Pnth,  IBtO,  Bto.    FaMCfl.— E1*^  A  A(4,  l^u,  If^i 
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lBi4f,l-p«.I»«.  1200:  Molt,  P«Et  18«S,  b™.  iTolt  On- 
«u.-8Aamr,  Wi«o,  ISSB,  ■»:  Bloch,  Palb,  mi,  tto.  £ 
nk;Bdl>(l,<klWT,  Sroi  188I-e*,  8.0,  a  toIi:  Lom,  i*.  1870, 
tn,nipf9.  KTTMOU3QI0A1.— Dinlariky  (L*t, -Oenn. ),  Prm- 
1B^  luA,  8to  :  KRanflTTo  (oDder  rmta.  In  Hmig),  Bodi^ 
]UI-lt,lki,Inb:  Podhaniky(fniiiiCluneHT<»u,inOiirm.;,BniU. 
f<*,TlT7,  an.    Niw  Wokm.— Konon.  PtiUi,  1838,  Bro  |  IStt 

Otoir—BiiehoB;  lliMiun,  18J7,  8to  :  TniiiUo,  Midcid,  1841, 
IniTiamui,  BerilU,  1848,  ISmd:  Binarimmt,  BordsMi,  18ai 
l-i:Tu]l»at,  Pul.,  IBM,  8to;  PumU,  ComlMtiaopl*,  1870, 
lis:  Bonv,  Bfrunir  Zan  M,  LaodiMi,  IB71,  Bro :  flmirt  ud 
(MK  LoDlaD,  1875,  8x0. 

AlbtaluL— BUiuhiu,  Boma,  l«3fi,  Sts:  EiUIliott  (Sadule. 
fiiW,  llb.^  VtBlo.,  1770.  Sra:  l[jl.odnr,  FruilLflirt  ■.  U.  ' 
lU^ta:  H^  Jau,  1854,  4ta:    Bow  d*  HoDUlto,  Somi,    ; 

IbAUl_jU*j.  Pm.~-Bmii  Kffendi,  Comtanlinople,  1863, 
Hi  BMi[a — Alntadiidu,  TIuuu,  1S13,  tla.  Poltolotts, — 
ntutUlItiL,  One.  Tslgin,  a  Tnrci),  Fidon,  ITSg,  lU; 
OaUiljItiL  Areuma,  Tuno),  Venou,  1804,  4lo;  3d  ed.  1K»: 
Ifliiu  (QluiiHi,  luL,  Ann.,  tniw),  Tlsnu,  1848,  870 :  Utcbi- 
Urirt  OwngitloB  (ItiL,  ?niuFH,  Aim.,  Tana),  it.  1840,  Sto. 
Utd.— HwnJts.tbiiiaikl,  TienoB,  IW:^  foL  «  toU;  «d. 
JoBckud  KIb],  «.  1780-1802,  foL  1  toU     Ehouih.— Sukt- 


Ltlgh,  Anut.  1 


.    f.  1780-M02, .._.     __ 

9,  IgJS,  llDS:  Btd)uiaH,  O.  IBM,  Bi_,  __. 

rUih,  (».  1890,  Sro.     FaracK.— Kfe!&r  and 

(nA-rr.).  Pula,  1885-17,  l*oL  311S  pi^Hi  BUDchl(rr.'Tiiik.) 
FdI«  lSU~4a,  Sto,  9  *dU.  3ZB7  page*;  I8E0,  SVQ,  1  Toll.: 
Ildla<  a.  18SS-«7,  tie,  9  Tola.  Fuhch  ud  Quiux.— 
Euhr  (Anb.,  Ten.),  Lelpi.  1983-78,  4U,  a  Tola.  981  paM. 
BiiKij,— gonbiitky,  PrtMbrug.  1788,  Btd;  VamMrr,  (Sib. 
•tutiBo^  1858,  Bto.  Itxuih.— UnUla,  Roma,  1841,  Sro : 
H^n™^  1(77,  Sro:  CUdytgT,  Mllano,  IB«-*,  tbi,  a 
~^   fiiMUM. — BndagoT  (CoaipaiaHTa  It  '  '   '      —    ■  ■  • 


■va   fiiHUM. — BodaniT  (Comparatin 
oAtliijKta],  8t  Pitoibuig,  1889,  Sr^ 


a  Tola. 


B  paga: 


n  gr  tti*  ToAJlli-  I 


ASIA. 
■nlUo.  — FoLTaLom.  — ThDrndoiiu,  BenllDl,  1585,  foL: 


•"LIBU,  toLrBciMiigft,  Hsptaflotton,  13.  18^,  fo 
I'idga,  18«^  Ibl.  1  toGl  {HaGmr,  Cfaaldalc,  Bjiiic, 
ttuiL  ud  AnUo  In  sua  alphabM  1  PenUa    at] 


.      LrCaatellni, 

^i"iS'4n*fo"ta  om''idVt"b<rrP«nl"  upaialalT.  It 
■nnyiiTUD  tor  HTaBtaan  Tean,  daiiiig  ohlch  ha  worked  iixtoiD 
ti^UHnfaoanadar):  Otlio,  Fnskt  a.  IL  1702,  Ito  (tta  iam« 
■■Mil  with  lUbtiiainI  t. 

.  "Wl" — AboBt  875,  Zamaeh,  head  of  tha  acbool  of  Pnzn- 
Wiba,  vtM«  a  TtlnnidiDal  dlotlaur;  of  wordi  and  tUnn, 
•nwi  U  ahbabatioal  oider,  vUch  ia  loat  About  180,  Jdio- 
MW  'Alia,  of  Tibntaa,  and  Jdrndah  lbs  l^onlah,  of  T^urt,  <n 
■nra,  wnti  Uabnir  dktiwiaria.  Baulia  ben  Joaepb  (bom  S9a> 
g"H^  tl  F«j4m,  ia  Di>P*t  ^erpt,  wrote  iri|i<  -w,  probablj  a 
nMiiAitUe  di«ttaiaiT.  ItaiuwEeia  bni  Jacob  Ibo  SuAk  (bom 
"^  dU  alnot  STO),  d  Tortaaa  and  Cordova,  vrota  a  caploDi 
MMr  JlctiaDaiT,  flnt  printed  br  Hmcliell  F.  FiUpowild,  Edia- 

n^IS55,8ni,faomlt*lf88.  DaTiJ ben Abnbim, of Fla, 

■  Wik,  k  bug*  Babra*  dkUoaair,  tb»  H3.  of  rriach,  - 
■W  kana  oa  cotton  papar,  na  found  abont  1380  bj  . 
*%  of  Enpatorla,  In  tha  oallar  of  a  Eanite  Bjutgogna 
*^    Tha  agaof.thia  work  cannot  be  UKrUIiicd.     About  1050, 
4q  W  Saldmln  wrote  a  dictionur  In  Anbic,  on  tho  plan  ct  that 
"DnU  ben  Abnham.     Tha  US.  of  429  leaTta  beloogi  to  Firka- 
*"■.    B«fa  bail  Shotn.  the  tamoca  teacher  of  the  Acadrmj  of 
*"*-"-     --■       "•         •■  -       rfinAnbio,  calledJI  CiJrt 

^  dlMloBaif  la  lost,  _ , 

■K  laas  bm  Bad,  o{  Ltteana.  looa  Ibn  Owucb,  of  Coidora, 
n>  about  SSCwMta  ■  Hebnw  dictloour  In  Armbio  called  EMi 
*  iiHlIBsok  of  RootiJ.  TWa,  »a  wall  m  «  Hebrew  tnmUtiQa  bj 
■Md  Ha  Talrln,  la  extant  la  US.,  and  wu  used  h;  Oeaeniiia 
>  Ui  rtaoww  Babt4  Dand  ben  Joaeph  Eimchl  died 
■<■  iAm  lUl,  Hia  laiiean  oT  nwta,  called'c-B-v,  wu  printed 
"Kuld  I4»,  tid.:  Omatantinople,  1911,  fol.;  Napier  '"" 
!»iT«uea,156a;Bf--"- .-..,..  ,™>..  ^'.,.. 


'08,  tto  1  GRiIn,  Parta,  18B0,  B*o;  184S.  QxK. 
_„ — .«_..,™,  Ldptif,  1810-lS,  Sto,  1  toIc  Faenl,  O.  lS4i 
IBmo  :  a.  1E78,  Sto,  3  TSla.  Itaxuk.— Ifodana,  TenatU,  18l£ 
4to  ;  1840  :  Com,  Beggio,  1811,  Bto  :  FontamJU,  Tenezla,  18a<, 
8to.  DDTcn.— Walemian,  Rotterdam,  18S9.  ke.,  8to.  Hn»- 
olBIiH.-Khrentheil  (Pantatanch),  Pitt,  1888,  Bto.  KauAic- 
Lonadea,  UeUt«,  1845.  Bra,  987  pagaa. 

S«bbinioal  and  OmOdH.— Nathan  bea  Jeliid  of  Bom*  wrot* 
in  the  bopniung  of  tha  inh  centaiT  a  Talmndlc  dletlonarT. 
.rfr«A,prml*dIie0H),..I..foL;  Pe»rt.,lllI7,  tol;  Venice,  1581 
and  oltni  1  la^ah  ben  Loab,  Berlin,  wrple  a  aopplamtnt  to  Ar^di, 
ToL  L,  Bretalan,  1180,  8to  |  toL  ii  0  to  n),  Wieo,  1859.  Sia  : 
Hnnater,  Bad],  1517,  4to  :  1580,  foL;  Elijah  beo  Aalier.  the leTite, 
tranaL  b^Fagina,  lame,  1541,  fol.;  TencL  1680:  Darid  ban  Iiaag 
de  Ponili,  ^nmoc*  Dairtd,  Venct.  1587,  fol.:  Butoif.  Baillia. 
1889,  fol;  ad.  Flecher,  Loipa.  1888-75,  4lo:  Olho,  GeneTt  1875. 
8to:  Altona,  1757,  Bto:  ZanoIInl,  PaUril,  1747,  8to:  RomhtiD, 
Halle,  1807.  8to:  I^ndan.  Fng,  181>-Z4,  Sto,  5  Tola.:  Deaaanar 
Kriangm,  18SS,  Bto:  Nork  (i.t.,  Kora),  Grinuna,  1841,  4ta' 
SchSnTuik,  Warachan,  1863,  Bto,  a  Tola.  TiMotno._U*T  L«l>  . 
rig,  JMB-98,  4to,  a  Toli:  1875;  Id.  (Eng).  London,  IS|fi,  Bn, 
iTola.  TiucTO.— L6w7(lnHeb.),Wten, 1888,  Bto:  L*TT,LdB. 
tig,  1878,  he.,  410.  F>lTIB-BooE.— Hecht,  Kimaach  1880 
Stoi  Mathan,  BeriJn^  1S54,  llmo.  STHONTKa.— rutaTidaa, 
LodcTB,  1840,  foL  Foitios  Wobds.— Raheini,  Lcmber^  1857 
Bie,  kc.  JiwiaH-OEKMAB.— Callenberg,  Halle,  17S8,  8to:  VoII. 
bedin^  Himbair,  1808,  Sto  :  Stern,  Uunchen.  1853  8to  3  toU  ■ 
Tliallo,  BaiUn,  18ia-.48,  Sto,  3  roll :  At^-Latltmut.  Tin.  rwuh-i.' 
AnuurUuM,  Ldpuo,  1858,  Sto,  4 

Phflnildan.— M.  A.  L^,  Brnlan,  1884,  81 

aunaiituL— CiioegiDB.  AJtdorphi,  1818,  4to:lIoiinl,  Fiililu 
1557,  llmo :  HilUgtnu,  Vittebergie,  187?,  4to  :  Ollarius.  Ciac, 
mi,  4ta ;  Pnnkof,  1709:  Uhlesiann,  Ldnue,  1837.  Bto: 
Mlebolli,  London,  1S59  Sto. 

AamfTiia,  — Ncnia,  London,  1888,  Bto,  8  Tola.  Paoru  Nxmi. 

" Paiiju  1881,  Bto. 

AS.— Lenormant,  Parii,  1878,  Bin. 

I  phyddan,  who  liTtd  about  888,  made 

DTTO-jumDiD  lexicon,  ai  wakh  ibere  ia  an  MS.  in  tha  Vatican. 

rainaan  printed  thii  leiicoii  fhaa  AH  toUlm,  fromaOetliaUS., 

lei,  1874,  410.  Joshna  bar  Bchlol,  liFiag  988,  wrote  another,  irnat 

rt  of  which  Outalli  pat  Into  UaleiJcim.    Hla  H&  ia  now  at  Km. 


T.  pp.  811-611 


Eliu 

(a  a  Brnac  and  Aiatio  ledoon,  entil 


Bhinm,  bora  B76,  nubopolitan  of  Nltibli,  IMg, 
"1  Aiahk  ledoon,  entitlerf  KiM  4t  rarjumau  jl 
EtrUn  (Book  ealltd  thi  Interpreter  for  teacUns 
'" faaJI8.1n  thiflrittS 


1.  FIrko- 


IWIoniL, , 

tha  LangnaoB  of  the  8 jrlana),  of  wMeh  then  b (I 
UoHtun.  It  waa  tranalated  Into  Idtia  bf  Thomaa  k  Don 
Minotlta  friar,  edited  bj  Germanni,  and  publtahed  at  Boma  br 
OUciniu,  1838,  Sm.  It  ia  ■  claidBed  vocabnlarr,  divided  In  80 
chaptan,  Mcb  Rntainlng  loranl  aectdmia.  Ciineain&^Wittabiinne, 
1813,  4to:  Bnitorf,  Baail«,  1833,  4to:  Farrailaa,  Tomie,  im, 
4to:  Treat,  Cethenia  Anhaltor.  1543,  4to  :  OntUr,  HaubBTgl,  1687, 
Sro  ;  Bchiaf  La^  Bat  1708,  Ito:  Eanolini,  PataTll,  1741,  4to  : 
Caatelloi,  ed.  Hichietla,  Odttinren,  178B,  4to,  3  Tola.:  Banutain, 
Berlin^  18117,  Ac  loL:  Smith  {Itobl.  Paine),! Dean  of  C^terbnij, 
Oicuili,  isea,  Ac  foLi  fMO.  1-B  contain  5" 
Bonus,  1878,  Bto,  \i 
Axkble.— Tha  natiTalaiiaoaa  an  Tarr  °^T>  Tohmilnoa: 


§5L,.. 

h^M,  liad. 

W.  18o;78to;  181B ;  1 , . 

UaiLaialfai,  1816,  Sro:  Oaaeniua.  7  ...  ._...._._... 
•K  I  nla.  Xhuliis.— Bale,  London,  1767,  41ii:  Farkhniat,  45. 
tn^4le:  lM,i5.  1840,  Sto:  Oaaanioa,  tnnalated  b;  Boldnaon, 
A  1144,  Bto;  It  Trwllea,  H.  184S,  4to:  Fnarat,  4th  ad.  tnad. 
^  DitUu,  a.  1888,  Bto;  IB71,  Sto,  1547  pegea.     Fuxclt.— 


1,  foL;  1577:  Gcudte,  1614:  Baxto4 
->«ediUon.:FreT(L.t.-Kag,}. 
I.  n«n>rui.  Lope.  1839-68, 


Angaria, 

LTalaiiaoaa  an  Tan  nianj,  Tohmilnou,  and 
eoplooa.     in  the  rvelacatohia  great  Arabic.  Kngliah  loxicon,  Lane 
leecribea  38,  tha  moat  remarkable  of  which  are— tha  JV>,  ao  called 
(rom  the  letter  which  buinl  ill  alphabet,  conunonlj  aacribeid  to  El 
Khaleol,   (who  died  belon  a.H.    175  U.n.   7111   aged  74:  the 
Biliak  of  El  JowharM  {died  BIB  ncotj  } :  the  MMam  of  Ibn 
.^eeiiah  the  ^^-^-^-t^'T*,  who  va4  blind,  md  died  A.H.  455  [A.n. 
10601.  aged  aboDt  80:  tha  Aiu  of  Ei  ^makhiharee  (Ixini  487 
■,\tlli\  died  SIS  [11441 ),  "a  moat  cicalltnt  tepertai;  of  choice 
Torda  end  phraeea":  ih9  Litdn  al  'Arvb  cf  Ibu  Unkmiram  (bom 
ISO  [1182],  died  711  mil]  I  i  Lane'i  cop^  ia  in  38  Toll.  4to:  the 
<!imoo$  (The  Soi>  of  El  Ftrooiibidw  (bora  739  [ISSSi  died  818 
1418]):  the  ni;  cl  .,<rT«,  b<  M nrtada  Ei  Zebulee  (bom  A.D,  1781, 
lied  1791)— the  copv  Jniin  for  Lane  la  in  34  tcIi.  thick  tto.     The 
KAoA  wu  printed  Uarderrici  Qetomm,  1774,  4to:  Bnlak,  1855, 
,  iiDi,       oL  3  Toll.:  f imoof,  Calcntta,  1817,  loL  ItdIi.:  Bcmbaj,  1855, 
ite),  by       oL  930  pegea  :  Sirr  il  Lafnl,  bj  Fariih  eih  Shidiac,  Tonia,  foL 
led  713       Ki  ptga:    Xuluel  a!  J7uA>rl,  br  Bellrea  Al  Buallnea,  Bojnmt, 
rwuda,       .867-70,  3  loU,  Ito,  MES  pagea  (abridged  ai  Katr  M  IfuJuil,  ti. 
-mora,   I    .887-69,  3  toU.  Bro,  2353  »ge.)  ii  eiceUent  for  ipokea  Arabic 
PlMUJi,— The  Sbora*,  br  Jnmal,  Calcutta,  1913-15,  1  Tola.  4to: 
JamacMMAoHi  LexK^t,   ed-    Welzetein,    LeipL    1845,    4to;  1550: 
l/uHbutAai  al  Loghol.  Calcutta,  180S  ;  it.  ]5S5  ;  Laoknow,  1545  ; 
^mtaj  lSe3,  Svo.  2  Tola.:  ilmlaJa  lAnM,  4  toU  tbi.  ISIO  : 
HoininijJ9*ol,  Bombay,  1S80,  fol.  iToli  609p«gBa.   Towmt. — 
iMtri  Kaiir,  CcniUntinaple,   1B37,  fol.:  Bl  Amee^  a.   ISIS, 
"         "-■     -^!na,Boolao,lB8e,fcLBTali.2 


fol.  B  Tola.;  tiinaUled  b; . 
Bl  BOak,  tnnalated  bj 


Tani,  Oonttaotiao^  IT3S,  fcL   I 
toL  %  Tuli.    Lunr.— B^halKiifB^ 
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Lddeo,  1618,  foL:  GifMiiu,  ModioUni,  1682,  foL  i  rok.:  Qolini, 
Lagd.  DAt  1658,  foL  (^  best  except  Lane's) :  Jahn,  TindoboiuB, 
1803,  8to:  FreyUg,  Halle,  1830-88,  4  Tola.  4to;  Abxidged,  ib. 
1887,  4ta  .  Smoluh. — CttafaAo  (Arab.-£iiff.  and  £ag.-Axmb.)« 
London,  1858,  8to,  S  toU.;  2d  ed.  1878,  sVo:  Lane,  London, 
1868-74,  foL  book  L  parU  L-7.  2218  paffM.  The  Axabb  title  is 
Jfedd  el  Kamod,  meunng  cither  The  Flow  of  the  Sea,  or  The 
Extension  ol  the  Kamooo.  It  was  nnderiaken  in  1842,  at  the  tng- 
sestion  and  at  the  cost  of  the  late  duke  of  Northnmberland,  thra 
Iiord  Prudhoe,  by  Hr  Luie,  who  retornod  to  Egypt  for  the  purpose, 
and  lived  in  Cairo  for  seven  veors  to  study,  ana  obtain  ccoies  of, 
the  great  1£S.  lexicons  in  Uie  Ubraries  of  the  mosques,  few  ot  which 
had  erer  been  seen  by  a  European,  and  which  were  so  quickly  die- 
appearing  through  decay,  carelessness,  and  theft,  that  the  means  of 
composing  such  a  work  would  not  long  have  existed.  His  work  is 
dinoed  into  two  books,  the  first,  to  be  completed  in  d  parts,  con- 
tAJtiii^g  words  and  meanings  commonly  known  to  leanied  Arabs ; 
the  second,  those  that  are  o(  rare  occurrence,  and  not  commonly, 
known.  It  does  not  oootain  proper  names  or  modsn  words.  Tm 
publication,  intezmpted  br  his  death,  will  be  earned  on  by  his 
nephew,  Mr  Stai^  Lane  Poole.  The  preface  to  Part  tL  ,  now  in  the 
press,  will  state  fhUT  how  far  Mr  Lane  had  adTanced  in  this  work, 
and  what  materials  he  has  left  for  continuing  it.  Dr  Badger  in  pre- 
jiaring  an  English- Arabic  dictionary  of  at* least  1000  pages  4to^ 
which  will  be  rexy  useful  when  finished.  Newman  (modexnl 
ib.  1872,  8to,  2  toIs.  856  pages.  FumoH.— Ruphy  (Fr.-Ar.k 
Paris,  1802,  4to:  Bochtor  (do.),  Paris,  1828,  4to,  2  rols.:  2d  ed. 
ih.  1850:  Bolandde  Dussy  (Algiers,  Fr.-Ar.)  Alger,  1885, 16mo:  Id., 
1836,  8TOi  1889:  BenEgren  (Fr.-Tulg.  Ar.,  Syria  and  Effypt),  CJpeala, 
18i4,  4to:  Fsrhat  (Germanoa),  rem  par  Rochaid  ed  Dahdsh,  Mar- 
MtUe,  1849.  4to:  Biberstein  Kasimirdd,  Paris,  1846,  8to,  2  toIs.: 
1858-66  ;  1860»  2  vols.  8082  PsgBs:  Morosl  (Tulgar  dialects  of 
Africa),  Paris,  1880;  1835,  8vo;  1887;  enlamd,  1869,  8to: 
Paubnier  (Algeria),  2d  ed.  Paris,  1860.  8vo.  981  Dsges ;  1872  : 
Bernard  (Egypt),  Lyon,  1864,  18mo:  Cuche.  Beyroutn,  1862,  8vo; 
1867:  Nar  B^  (A.  Calfa),  2ded.  Paris,  1872,  12mo,  1042  pages: 
Cbetbonneeu  (written  language),  Paris,  1876,  2  Tola.  8to:  id. 
(Fr.-Ar.),  Paris,  1872,  8ro:  Beausier  (Algiers,  Tunis,  legal,  epis- 
tolary), Alger,  1871,  4to,  764  pages  il878.  Gximajt.  —  Ssy- 
farth  (Algeria),  Grimma,  1849,  16mo:  WoUT  (Mod.  Ar.),  Leipsig, 
1867,  %vo:  Wahrmund  (do.),  Giessen,  1870-75,  8to,  4  toG. 
Italxak.— Oermano,  Roma,  1636,  8to;  (Ar.  Lat  It),  Rom*  1639, 
fol.:  Dintmario,  Boulak,  1824,  4to :  Schiapaielli,  Fiimae,'  1871, 
4to,  641  pogea.  Spanish.— Aloala,  Grenada,  1505,  4to :  OolLea, 
Madrid,  1787,  fol.  8  toIs.  Sun  Tbchnioal  Tulms.— Abd  Errshin, 
cd.  Sprsnger,  Calcutta,  1845,  8yo.  Txchnioal  Txuu  of  the 
MuBSDLMA!f  SciXNOES.— Abd  s]  Hsgg  and  Gholam  Kadir,  Calcutta, 
1853-62,  4to,  1598  p>gM.  Medical  Terms.— Pharson  and  Ber^ 
therand,  Paris,  1860, 12ino.  Materia  MEi>ioA.—Mnhammed  Abd 
Allah  Shirui,  U^aa  UdwifA,  translated  by  Gladwin  (Eng.  Peis. 
Hindi).  Calcutta,  1798,  4to,  1441  words.  Kous  D£S  YiTEMEMTS. 
—Dory,  Amst.  1845,  8vo.  WOkteb  in  ENTQEOENOESSTrrBN 
T:i:del'ti7noen. — Redslob,  Oottingen,  ]873.8to.  Koran. — Willmet 
{.dtto  in  iiaririum  et  ritam  Timuri),  Lugo.  Bat.  1784,  4to;  AmaL 
1700:  Flurgcl,  CMicorian/ia,  Lcins.  1642,  4to:  Penrice,  2>icfi<»iarw 
ntui  Olomrv,  London,  1873, 4tn.  ElTabrisi's  Looic— Mir  Abufeth 
(Kr(ncb\  Ikiulac.  Ib42,  8vo.  Maltese.— Yasaali,  Ronue,  1796,  4to: 
I'al/ou  iM'tlt.  Itol.  Vms^.),  M.-ilta,  t.a.  8vo:  Vclla,  Livoruo.  1843,  8vo. 

Armonian.— Mechiur,  Venice,  1749-69,  4to,  2  Tola.:  Avcdi- 
chi.in),  Surm'-lian,  and  Auchcr  [Auk'^.riaiil.  ib.  1836-37,  4to,  2rola. : 
Aut:LcT,  iK  1845,  4to.  Tolyglot.— Villa  (Arm.-viilg.,  litterahs, 
Ijttt.  IniicK  ft  GalliciOi  K-Jiu;e,  1780.  Geele  and  Latin. — Lazar- 
i.!!i,  Vtiiic".  l-^ne  7.  4to,  2  toK  2.il7  papi-^  IJiTiy.—Rivola,  Mc 
diolini.  l»lJ!,tu;. :  Nsorsx^sovicr,  Koinir,  ]C'^5,4to;  Villottc,i6. 1714, 
r>I  :  .MtoJ:i:.»r,  Veuct:*.  1747-6;i,  4lf«.  2  vol*.  K.s~r*Li.sii. — Anchor, 
^  tui-.'t;,  Is'Jl-'J'i.  41",  2  T"ls.  FuL.scn.— .VucUt,  Vcni«,  1812-17, 
f-.i,  2  voN. :  iFr.-.\rni.  Turc),  lb.  1540,  4t(i:  Eminian,  VicnuA, 
l^i3,  4to:  CiiUi,  Parit,  l^-Ol,  Sv.*,  H'.HJ  jagen;  1S72.  Itauan.— 
<.'iakciak,  Vfii-zia,  1^J7,  4to.  Rr.'SiA>'.— Khuilubanbcr  [Khuta. 
paAhian^  .MiMikvo,  lb3S,  8vo,  2  vuls.     Ruas.  Akx. — Adamdarov, 

.  18'J1,  i^vo:  r-i-ov,  t6.  1841,  8vo,  2  vols.  Moi>EEN  WoRW.— 
iii/tr*,  S:i  NTTid,  lS-47,  8to. 

Oeorpian.-ru'.llnl  (Ital.).  Rnma,  1029,  4to:  Klaproth  (Fr.), 
I'Aris,  It'll,  bro  :  Tshubinor  <Kussian,  French),  titPcfcenbuig,  lt*40, 
U> ;  ISM,  Sto,  2  vnU  11 1*7  l-igcs. 

Circasaian.  — I/Hiwc,  London,  1S&4,  8ra 

Os««tio.— Sjv.^.T.-n.  St  I'lti-rsb.  1844,  4to. 

Kurd.— Girz'-ni,  Koma,  17S7.  8vo:  l/:rch  (German)^  fit  Peters- 
burg. 1^S7,  h\'o:  Id.  (Kujuaau),  ib.  1856-6S,  8vo. 

Persian. —^oorAani  Qa/iu,  amnp^d  by  J.  Roebuck,  (^cutta, 
1S18,  4to:  Burhan  %  Kati,  Boulak,  1836,  f uL :  Muhammed  Kazim, 
Tal>riz,  1844,  foL :  Ha/l  Kulgum  (The  ficvcn  ficaa),  by  Ghazi  cd  din 
llaydar.  King  of  Dude,  Luck  now,  1822,  foL  7  Tola.  AjiAliia.— 
Shuwu  ool  Logkai,  Calcutta,  1806,  4to,  2  toU.  Tueeisb.— Ibrahim 
r.fT^ndi.  JbHUmgi  Sku'uH,  O.  1742,  fol.  2  Tola  22,530  words, 
sad  22,450  poetical  quutationa:  Bm-M»M  JToia,  by  Iba  Kalif,  tnui4- 


lated  by  Ahmed  Asin  AiataU,  A.  1799,  foL;  Boulae,  183 
Hayret  Effendi.  4&.  1828,  8to.  Arxenxax.  —  Dosossa,  ( 
tinopK  1826.  foL  Bemoall— Jay  Gopal,  Serampors,  181 
Latin.— Vullets  (Zend  appendix),  Bonn*  ad  Rhcn.  1856-61 
▼ols.  2544  pages;  Supplement  of  Roots,  1867, 142  pages.  E 
— Gkdwin,  Malda  in  Bengal,  1780, 4to ;  Calcutta,  1  / 97 :  Kirk 
London,  1785,  4to:  Moisco,  Newcastle,  1794,  4to:  B 
London,  1802,  8yo;  1810:  Richardson  (Arab,  and  Pci 
1780-1800,  foL  2  rols.;  ed.  WiUdns,  ib.  1806-10.  4to. 
ed.  Johnson,  ib.  1829,  4to:  Rsmdhen  Sen,  Calcutta,  182 
1881:  Tucker  (Eng. -PcTS.),  London,  1850,  4to:  Johnson  (P 
Arab.),  ib.  1852,  4to:  Pslner,  ih.  1876,  8to,  726  T>agea.  1 
— Han4jeri  (I'ers.,  Arab.,  and  Turkish),  Moacon,  1841,  4to 
2764 pages:  Berg4,  Leipzig,  1869,  12mo.  German.— Bicl 
translated  hf  Wahl  as  Orumtaliacha  BibliotJuifue,  Lemg.  2 
8to,  8  Tols.  Itauan.— Angelas  a  S.  Josepho  [uc  Labroti 
Lat  Fr.),  Amst  1684,  fol. 

Old  Persian.— (CiuneiformV  Benfer  (Gennan)^  Lripdi 
8vo:  Spiegel  <kLX  ib.  1862,  8to:  KossoTich  (Latin]^  Petropo 
8vo. 

Z8nd.-^usti,  Leirai^  1864,  4to:  Yullen,  Pcision  1 
Appendix :  Lagorde,  Leipzig,  1868,  8to. 

jPahlavL — An  oU  Pahlavi  andl^uend  Glo$mry,  trousl 
Destnr  Hoshengi  Jsnoaspji,  ed.  Haug,  London,  1867,  8toj  16 
^V6st,  Bombay,  1874,  8vo. 

Indian  Languagu, 

Indian  Tebus.- T%«  Indian  Vocahilary^  Loadoa,  1788 
Gladwin,  Calcutta,  1797,  4to:  Roberts,  Loudon,  1800,  8v< 
scan,  ift.  1802,  8to:  Roebuck  (naval),  ih.  1818,  12mo:  C.  P. 
Zilldk  Did.,  Madrofl,  1852,  8ro:  Robinson  (Bengal  Coorl 
cntto,  1854,  8to;  1860:  ^Vilson,  London,  1855,  4to:  Fall 
cutta,  1858,  8yo. 

Sanakrii.- Amaraiomha  (lired  before  ▲j>.  1000),  Ama\ 
Calcutta,  1807,  8to;  ib.  1834,  4to;  Bombay,  1860,  4to;  L 
1863,  4to;  Madras,  1870,  8vo,  in  Grautha  characters;  Cc 
1878,  8to,  in  Malayalim  characters;  Benares,  1867,  f< 
Amaravitika,  a  commentary  by  Mahcsrara:  B^sh  Rsd 
Deya,  SabdaJcalpadrumti,  Calcutta,  1821-57.  4  to,  8  toI 
psges;  2d  ed.  1874,  kc:  BhatUchdrya,  Sabdastama  Mai 
CUiDatta,  1869-70,  8ro,  parts L-viL  528  pages:  Abhulhtn 
fxalo,  by  Halayudha,  eo.  Aufrccht,  Lonaon,  1861,  8to  : 
Wiya,  oj Taranatha  Tarkarachaspati,  Calcutta,  1673,  kc,  i 
L  to  tIL,  1680  pages).  Bengali.— <S^ann<fAtf,  Calcutta 
AmaraJmta,  translated  by  Ramodoyu  Bidjalnnkcr,  Colcutt 
4to:  Mathurana  Tarkantna,  SahdamtnUaibkanndUu,  C 
1868,  4to.  Maratiu.— Ananta  Sastri  Talekar,  Poona,  18 
495  pages:  Madhara  Chandon,  Bombay,  1870,  4to,  695 
TELVOV.-^AmarakosKa,  Madras,  1861 ;  ed.  Kala,  with  (7vi 
prabodhikOf  a  commentary,  t^.  1861,  4to;  xiith  the  same,  t 
4to,  516  pages ;  with  AmarapadaparijaUi  (Sana,  k  TeL  \  by 
Ramasrani  Sastri,  ib.  1862,  4to;  ih.  1S63,  8vo;  8d  ed.  ^ 
mohana  Tarkalonkara  and  Khctramohana,  1872,  &c.,  par 
GOO  pages :  Suria  Pracasa  Row,  Sarta-SiUfdO'Sambodkivi,  i 
4to,  1064  liogos.  Tibetan  and  Mokoou— Schicfncr,  Budd. 
TrightU,  Pvtenbum,  1859.  foL,  the  VtjujxUii  or  Muha 
fnmi  tlie  Tangtuir,  yol.  123  of  the  Sutra.  Latin. — Paulinus  i 
Bartholomeo,  Amaraainha,  sectio  i.  de  coplo,Rom«,  1798,  4tc 
Berlin,  1828-30,  4to  ;  2dcd.  1840-44  ;  8d,  1SG6,  4to.  Eng 
AmarakoshOf  traiisl.  by  Colebrooke,  Senunporr,  ISOS,  4t< 
Svo:  Rousseau,  London,  1812,  4to:  Wilson,  CniLUtta,  1519. 
od.  1832  :  cd.  Gold.-tiickcr,  Berlin,  1862,  &c.,  folio,  to  be  in  2 
YaU-s,  Calcutta,  1646,  4to :  Bcnfcy,  Loudon,  1SC5.  Sr* 
.Ia«ien,  Bcnans,  1871,  Svo,  713  pages :  "Williams  Oxfurd,  IS 
E.nol!sii*Sakskkit. — 'Williams,  Louilon,  1&51,  4to.  Fai 
Amaxakoslia,  tnin^l.  by  Ix>Lselcur  Dcslongchamps,  Paris.  1 
Cvo,  2  vols.  70C  KLgf's:  Burr.ouf  and  Lcupol,  2^ancy.  l&63-( 
OEiiMAN.— iH-htiiugk  ond  Roth  St  Petoraburg.  ISr.a,  kc. 
vcU  to  1875.  Italian. — Gubematis,  Toiino,  18W,  kc,  5 
finished,  2  parts.  Russian.— Kossovich,  St  l*et*-r»burp,  IP, 
U'.>or.<<.—'\\i'ikii:9,  London,  1&15,  4to:  RoA-n.  Boroliia,  ISS 
Wcs'  rpaanl,  I>onD(r,  1840-41.  8to  :  Vishnu  Parusuranu 
Fand.ti  (S.\ns.  and  Maratbi),  Bombay,  186.'i,  8ro:  Tannat 
kavuchaspati,  D/uUuf>adar»a,  Calcutta,  1865,  8ro:  ].«n]«ol, 
1870,  8vix.  S\iios\UA.^AbIiidhanacintaynani,  by  Hi  ma 
ed.  Cokbrooke,  Calcutta,  1807,  8ro;  translated  by  Bohtiin 
Rien  (Gtrman),  St  I'ctersbuig,  1847,  8ro.  Uomoxtmk.— i 
kara,  ^fedinayaha,  Benares,  1865.  4to;  Calcutta,  1869,  1 
1872,  8vo.  Dkrivatives.— Hirochand  and  Rooji  Baagtt, 
ma^jari,  Bombay,  1865,  ISro.  Technical  Terms  or  the 
riiiLnMOiHY. — JV'ydyaZaosa,  by  Bhimachixya  Jhalaklkar  (Sa 
Bouibav,  1875,  8ro,  183  psgca  Rio  Veda.— OrssBnann,  1 
1873-75.  8vo. 

Bengali.— Manoel,  Lisboa,  1743,  8ro:  Forst^r,  C 
1 799-1 80C.  4to,  2  vols.  893  psges:  Gsrey,  8erani«c«,  1; 
4to,  2  ToU. ;  ed.  M«shman,  tb.  1827-28,  8to,  2  Tola. ;  Sd 
1864-67,  ^vn;  abridgnd  by  Marshmatt,  ib.  1865,  8vo  :  lA  IS: 
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1nkmr"^.lIi)rten,rj<n.lu,1SZI.STo:  Honglitoii.  Lgndcn,  1071:  ItK;  IMT:  1703;  mUHi,  \7<lJ  :  Wiltrn^  mul  Uuilwt^ 
im.  to;  Urn,  mmUihiML  CtleiitM.  itii,  Kt  nagw.  broum.  Onnii)u«)»,  !«»,  4to  ;  Aout  1U0;  ia77;  BiUtU,  !»«,  4to: 
-baCioil  S*B,  0.  1SS4,  llo,  S  toU;  London,  1S3&  its:  Htnoiiu,  AmM.  lUO,  tta:  OnnBiB',  B4taTiii,  1S7T,  Ua;  17M: 
DHwria  CUcnttM,  lUT,  Sni  Ad«,  ^IMin,  OdoitU,  1»M,  Lodn,  ih  1707-8,  Ito  :  Tu  dtr  Wono,  O.  1708,  4lo:  BooJa  na 
KlHtK  Khblub  Lat.— Bunldutn  Ben,  (i.  im,  4ta.  Kso.-  Irriiifi,  [Low),  0.  ISM-SS,  Bn,  3  «!*.;  llthtd.  '•  Onmbifi, 
Boa  im  Hunrnu—JOflrdgBl  CUcottL  1BS7.  Sts.  lUS,  >ni  M.  (Hor,  TdU*  a  I^fmTut),  i».  1UM»:  DInal 
OuMM.— R«T*,  Iblni,  ie24-M,  «t<>,  a  nU. ;  «d.  8«iid«r-  nd  Loewdlt  (High  UiJiy),  Laidtn,  IMO,  llna:  FtJiuFp^  AbM. 
M,  Billon,  ISn,  STOt  1010  mm;  >lnid«d  Ii;  th«  ma;  ISfig,  1801,  Bto:  B4dliigL  Behocmlunn,  1S7S,  8tb.  BnoLUB.— BobL- 
«n  t7<  pufa-  i>>rfii>HK»  anwrgiK,  Bmalnl,  ISU,  Bni  muis  (HiliT  ud  lUlipiiT),  tnuUM  bf  A.  B wMiBft  Lgodo^ 
liM  Piaiaiarv,  Uugileni,  1S7S,  Sn,  G7frpuM.  1014,  «ta  :  Bownr,  0. 1701,  4ti> :  Hoviion,  O.  ^SOl,  4ta-.  Moi- 
Ivdlo  lAusuBsaa.— Lcltiiir  [Aitori,  Ohi^U,  OhllnL  ud  d«n.  A  1811,  itn  i  TbnoHB,  Uilua,  ISIO,  in;  1817:  Cnnfonl, 
jklKb  of  ghiu,  tC.,  AfstK  KlL^tuu,  ud  UhIwI,  Uhon,  LoodsB,  18E1,  8to,  1  nU.  ruicB~-Bw,  Pirii,  1SS9,  Itmoi 
UU.  tu.  Soot  (Datoh-Hila7  nd  Timh-lUkTl  Hidam,  1828,  (toi 
SuuatL— (Euliik)lCiiBMBhuiiBudClnuiin,  BomUT,lSlfl,  Banmrd,  La  Him,  18M,  8tb:  Richud,  Pul^  187J|  Sn,  Inb.: 
lU;  i&tpoiji  EdiQl,  a.  ISSS,  8Ta,8MpuM:  Kmudu  UnUI,  FaTn,  Tinmi,  187S,  Sm,  S-'- 
BkBdL-a<m_MS,  hmioB,  181t,4to:  Adun.  CUmtti,  18t»,  1881,  8i  " 
tn:  nomfKiB,a.  1S48,  Stq:  B*U,  LoDdco,  1878,  8tb,  BMp^H.  MM:  ' 
Inum.— Ada,  Cdntte,  1181,  in.  boLiii,  Uunr,  u>n  S|al;  HudtJAadtOnmu),  AuiL  18n,8n^8MM|M.  Jataam: 
Bini.— llrthnnfinwli  Uin«,  Benina,  1e«5,8n>,  ISIS  BUM.  BnHTpant  Somlit  HtiiMimg,  1817,  4hi,  iTo&i  SoviU  no 
HkdutBBi— r(rESKni,Leiidoii,1778,  4Ei>:ail^ilri,Oil0Blta,  Bj^ff^  Kimpn,  1834-^  8m,  S  Toll.:  0«kk<b  A™t  1847. 
IH(^  l»)id.  Hnntu,  Edlnb.  1810;  Land.  IBSt:  Ti^lor,  Od-  8Tg:  id.  Tuo Gondii,  O.  1871,  IM.  poM  L-T.,  iSO  hh:  J»b 
■a>,lK(,  Ito,  iToU.:  GUdirln,  (Pndu  ud  Hind. ),  (UntU,  wdKJltilnrt,8uuins{b  1881,  8n;  188G:  Fan*  (InaA),  Vinna, 
lM,lTa,  InU.:  SluknHn,  Lundiin,  1817,  ttoi  ISSOi  18U;  1870,  8m.  Jfi  imr;  Hittbei,  Anut  I8W,  In,  Wl  sum. 
IMI:  TeH*^  LondoB,  1847,  Bro;  1S£7:  Barbud (tnoBh),  Puk,  Bymda:  Dt  Wild*  (Dulcb,  Unbj,  ud  Bnndi)^  AbuMul  lilt, 
imin:  Brin,  ladao,  1884,  ISnu:  Fillu,  Bum,  1B78,  fca.  Sn:  UaOtsK),  Bilnni,l883,  4tii,  B78pvM.  ArauM.Huiut 
It  t»  ia  ilioBt  SB  put!  ud  IMO  ftn.  Kiraum.— Olliilirirt,  {r^nttuf  ilOttt,  tnttUa  •bast  IBM),  PoniMttu,  1810,  Itna, 
17IT-M,  ltd, S putai  ThampKH,  Souitnn,  ISIt,  Sro.  milppinMk— Am! :  Utnei,  Otafiea-'nit,  fid.  «ta«: 
Iukay.-Klmili^L(indaD,187XlSa«k  B>ad»i,Kuib,in],{oL:  Bnpaa,AI7BG,  loL:Ho«dn,a  lUli 


Xbwia.-B<>b(rt>,  OilntU,  1878,  IUbb.  llatridipiBHUiiMu  ^UDm),  a.  1U7,  IMi  1841,  tnL  W 

awnllM.— Fibildii*  ud  Bnlthupt  Vtamg,  I7T>,  Its  i  pwh:  FaU*  di  U  EHnnactog,  A  1881,  tto,  1  toI*.  1217  t^m. 
■lUq,  OM^T■m,  1818,  Btd;  (huuUc^  Mtagilm,  1871,  8tc^  TTiiiii  riigiijii.rr  llTri.  Ill  rTrrfTrnT.rtiiii.i?  lllirril  r^iiiwji 
~  a.ailJa.t'iL  nwaIii.'B>ntn.T««bu,1708,fiil.;lf.lSU, 
r  ]■«■:  Homda  ud  Bra  loou,  Muib,  17B4,  1bL|  im 


4tin[— Xgboiipmaad  Tikoor,  Bnnpon,  1811,  8td:  Sntton,  880, (nug*d nnda MS ndkali^  ii  tba b^i cf  thaoSiMjuuiM 

Hhck,  1811-48;  Bn,  8  tdIi,  880  pWH  dWiMriw  awd  la  Jum ;  iWMi  IomI  aim,  Fakln,  1731  tT& 

NIL-Ctmsh,  (MnmliD,  1814,  Btd:  ""mr""'  nu»<>Sln-  IID  r<il>:  JW  wu  rU/W  (ThMunwor  LilmPbnw),  1711, 

|Ww|daM  rf  tlw  lUh  matm).  JUMm^Om  {?iiL-Sas  lIlralL  fr^  pipUHl  tv  8«  dneton  oT  th*  Uu  Un  Laduij  ia  f 

JWni),  «d.  WMtoduw Bnb^ii,  Onlnmb^  iMb,  8tb:  Ohfldtn^  Ton.     It  MOtaiui  10,881  Aanctm,  i^ oonatlMitgnUMtisu <l 

UMN,  1871-6,  8n>,  888  p^M.     Boon— BUnwaiM,  M^mw—  tn  tluM,  or  fimr  ehmotan,  fo     '  

^(hlL,  Siu,  od  fmg.),  CMombc^  187^  In.  wltb  mnBanw  ud  topba  qi 

hikrit.— AUu,  iEii£«i,  fioiuM  (d  Bh.,  ISW,  8m  (0%  Ot  tKfd  Uitm,  f.  n),u 


„h«itk-StJHb7,     18S0,  gTOi  LodiuJ^  lUailaB,    Lodiut,  Tohuia  urtnTs  of  lUO  wh  aSu     JTufU 

lttMI),.44<  puM.  Sluihid  srOuu  ot  th*  OhuBoteX  O"  dIetionuT  at  L_ 

fMUtt  n  £tgha.n.—Diim,  St  PrtndL  184S,  4to  :  lUnctr,  ftnt  wnmr  ol  tha  piMmt  dTsHtr,  *u  cmnpsHd  br  SO 

>w<h  ItOO^  4Joj  ^ad-il.  18B7,  4lp;^B*I]«w,  18B7,  Bto.^      _  oftbt  I&BllB,udpaUldK>dibnie,  lOniU  4li>,  «itli*j 


au  140 

flf  Ku^d,  tlw 

wv,  «H  ;  Ki  BO.  w.  ion  J,  m:  DbJBW,  lao/,  ora  oiuia  nu  iui,«npawiu«in  irjo,  ivtqib^  4id,  wiu  a  ntfaoi  by 

„ tmitmiak,  Bomboj,  181S,'laL  78  pun;  Stuk,  0.  tbtemptrsr.     )t«(it>liw4a,OMIatau(iitmtUTU«daBd«rlh*114 

ItK,  «n.  1  TsU  nditak     It  li  gnanUy  in  11  toIl,  ud  b  Dmiwall;  oad  is 

KachalaM.— Cloncb,  Colombo,  1831-50,  8to,  1  nli, :  Calls.  OUna,  baing  tba  ataodud  utboHtt  among  nititB  aDbalin  i*  tb 

"?<«(,  Pgrtuoai^  and  Siogidaaa),  it.  181S,  Bts  :  Id.,  ScXool  i—dtnga M ifall »a  thamaulnp of  Aw«''w-    LjLTn.— Da  Otdpaa 

wwanr,  A  1811,  8td:  Bri(^aioU(Sbg..Eiig.},  i).  1817,  ISmo:  (Fraieb,  ItLPui^  1811,  foL  :  Klapotb,  BnppHmamt  ISll ;  ad. 

"S*™ <*^-^faW)t  188*1  Mao,  BlOpagw.  Bani,  (Latin),  Hong.kong,   18SS,   4lsr  OonealTi^  <lAL.Ubla.h 

nnO.— FnTaim(PorMg.),Aisbalaesta!,lC7ft,8Ta;Aiil>ip/0i.  Muw,  ISll,  foL:  CUlatr,  fiyatabiAkHWfinni,  Uaoio,  1841,  Sto: 

^  arittrn  bv  Bea^  in  1713,  Uadru,  1837,  fol. ;  FoDdl^hanj,  Bobott,  rtuOmlarium,  BaHIn,  1844,  4to.    brauu— Ruar,  Loo- 

«'^i«:Elin(Tr«Dch),P.ri»,I834,8ro:  Kottler, Mad™.  1834-11,  dm,  1807,  foL  iTolt:  UoniaoB,  UaoH^  ISlS-Sa,  4to,(pabia 

•miolL:  Jaffiu  Book  Sw[«tT  (Tamil),  Jaffna,  1813,  Sro,  about'  8  Tola.:  Hedbnnt,  Balatji,  1813^  Bts,  3nili.:  nam,  Culu, 

K,UI)  ntiML  Knight  and  SpauIdW  (Eng.  Tuo.),  ii.  1811,  Sto  ;  1B18,  8t«  LobKboid.  Hong-kug,  1871, 4lo :  WiUiama,  abu^a^ 

£>'*<urv,  ii.  1852,  Itn  :  Pope,  2d  ed.  ti.  185>,  Sro:  Win^loir,  1871,  Ito.     EUD.  Cunu.— Uonlaoii.  pan  liL :  WilliUBi,  Uuwt 

"^  1882.  4to,  MSpag^  87,1S2  worda.  1841,  Bto:  Hodbnnt.  Shanghai,  1N7-i!i,  8TO,2TDla.:  Hug ilaon, 

Talnrn.— I^mpball,  Uairu,  1821,  llo:  C.  P.  Bnmo.  Mcdiu,  TWvr'ui;^'^  >  (C«"°on  Wordaoltba  Radbaind  FoingnanX 

.  N'TtL),  laEl,  Bro.  ItaVpigu:  Id.,  (Tel.. Eng),  it.  185S,  B'o,  18E0,   Bto.  Doolittla,  Foocbow.    1873,   lis,    toL   L   BSO  pagea. 

"L'lVa.     MaxDlD.Bon.~ld,.ii.ia6t,ero.  Fuhoe.- JaUo;,  DicL  Bttt^lr^iipu,  Macao  ud  Patia,  Alt 

^  worda.  (ndic>Ial-20anl  1:  U.  A.U.,  1878.  8n>,  aatognphii,  1780  pan. 
FsuwhJJhih.— Pernj  [Fr.-Utjn,  Bpoliin  Mandarin),  Parii,  18i», 


hdc-Ohtnot  Lftngnagei.— Lijden,  Ctrm-panUJM  ToeabulaTy  1  ';  Appendica,  1770:  Iffinaln  and  (hgiul.  ShaiigliH,  1871,  IBmo. 

iTInia,  Malaga,  mdT%ii,  Snuniun.  1810,  8to.     Annarun :  Pobtuouhl— OonealTH  (Psit-Clun.),  Macao,  1830,  Bto,  3To1a.: 

•»»l»(Pwtag.iiid[_Lat),Ho[na,iail,_llo-.  ngotani  and  Tabard,  Id.,  (ClIn.-Port.),_ii,  1S33,  Sto.     Ipiojca.— (Ml™,  Bliugbri,_lB7a, 

ft«Sw(Sln.  A 


t^  1888,  41o;  Lagnndda'la  Llmye,  Farii,  1871,  Sro':     4ta  '  Paum.— Yun  P«.k«D,  £iiy  yA,  1713^,  SVo,  9 
1.  Ann..rt.  I*t.l,  Puia.  1867,  to,.  8to.     Aaa'uM:     Taina  Ta-hin,  ^m*  If*,  1863,  8i      '      '       " " 


noIUar  (CbSn.  Ann..rr.  Ut),  Puia.  1667,  lie.  Bto.     Aaa-ia,:     Taaan  Ta-hin,  Skiig  Itw, 
■nOaltH,  BaifFBT,  18*0,  llmo:         .    ,:.,  l.^.i,.,,:;,  ;,:i].  *>„.  rj;;     aioKa.— Koang  Yangand 


Pn-    Bunma:  Hongb  (Ens..!  -  >  i.  ^r.inMii', 

■HM818,  Bro.  3  Tola.  «£&  ugi  J.lImd,  Ca^cot 

lfa(  Bonn.),  UodruiQ,  I31B,  1  <  llurm.  Eng.).  ii.  ISEl^  Sid  ;  (l^dnX  Poiia.  1881.  Bro.     Pomou — Pti  uon  aka  m, . 

«M.,  Bug»n,lB86,  Bto,  2td1i.  ';.>£«'' I.'^^' CalcatU.lStI,  Bto.  (Tola.     PiAm  Muni.~r.    Fori«  Bmhb  (Cbha,  Japu, 


Lcang  yangand  30  olbcn,  Sit  Slue  Im  Lim^lIK,  Sm, 
Elkumt  Eiruauon.— Cbang  tii^  job,  An  hyttn 
,  Sto.  04  Tola.     FHum  or  tdbu  Wo»»»^-ftliao 


UodruiQ,  I31B,  1        <  lliirm.  Eng.).  ii.  ISM:,  Bto  ;  (LadnX  PoiJa.  1881.  Bro.     Pomou — Pti  uon  tin  m,  IB0(\ 

-  1886,  Bro,  2  TDk       ';.>£«'' I.'^^' CalcatU.lStI,  Bto.  (Tola.     PiAm  Muni.~r.    Fori«  Bmhb  (Cbha,  Jlpu, 

„  .-  loonier  (I'r    '  '^••ib.i,  Siui:dii,  1371,  4U>^  Id.  Cona,  Abmbl  kc.,  CbineaB-Eng.],  Shan^i^  187<^  Bro.     ToTO- 

S«^-rr.),  Ol  1878,  foL     ffonr.     Sin-ua  Tuo  (Karra),  Taror,  ffRATHT— Wmiama,  Culon,  1841,  «»o.     K AMn  ot  Town.— 

IW,llioo,4Tali.:  ICaaon.TaTOT.  lS<n,ltA    Sgaa-Karitj  Wttlr^.  Biol,   Pirii.   1813,  Bto.      Atcidt  OlAKAeiSM.  —  F«o  Lwu- 

f  18»,  Ito.     3iamtm  (Tluii):   I'Mcgaiz  (L^L   Fnoirb.   Ens.),  taaang,  £>i*  a*« /Iw  hqr,  1800^  tro.  IlTob.    SuLCHUAOm. 

ftt.  I8E4,.  4to:  DUtiaiatitm  ZoAnum  That,  Bugkok,  ISii.  — R*a  Shin,   Om   nam,  ad.   Baa  Haoaa.   1SB7,  Sro,  11  tsIk 

*"   "'  BoiiBias  IlA]Ri.-.^t  ABlnin  aad  QniNUTtld  (Sqnn  Clwnc1iT% 

Uwam.    im.  4to;  Batnk.   1707.  Honnbig  H 

k  Ottltj  ud  Hil^aqr),  Anut   IMS,  Ito  i  Tacnmau. 


im.  4to ;  BMnk.   1707.      Honnbu  Hand    Sunning  Sqnan)^  Aaat  IStl,  4io,  117  paMfc 
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-TdibTIia  TiXImUngjiiiLt,  1SW,  Sn.  Dikixm.~jlmef: 
Doulu,  LoDdoD,  1B7S,  Its,  833  r<tg«-  Bl*r(^*en.  Hang-koiw, 
USB,  Bto.  OiiKih  :  Yn  Hn-pw  ud  Wu  ki-ihih,  fuu  Sta  claA 
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Lnl*(BnM.-ChBT.  PnBefaXQdiaB,  I818,8Ta,  lUpuea:  Zolatnitald, 
Kua,  1878,  Sro,  187  paRat.  Jagatai:  Mir  Ati  sGir,  ^iiuls,  ad. 
Tlmbiiy,  witk  HsBgiiuo  tnulitioB,  Piadi,  1882.  8>a:  Ylmb^rr, 
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Wir  ;  Creoiit.  Fnnc-Kibylt  (Eon^oni),  JUgar,  ISTH  IfBL  Wtai 
Ulnnloll,  Scrim,  1817,  llo. 

AirSTRALIA  AHD  POLTKISLA. 
Auatnli>.-jrtw  Owa  ITala.-  ThnlkeU  ftaka  Kmw 
Linguiga),  SjdutT,  1831,  8T0.  maria:  Bnnc^  HflboBn^lt 
llmo,  (boot  3100  wordi.  SmM  Auilralia:  WUliuu,  8ai 
I  Aunnll*,  1 819,  Sro  :  Taichclnums  ud  ScbBnaann,  AdaUi 
ISIO,   8ro:   Utyer,*,  1813,  Bto. 
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Vorih  Aaieriea. — SaquimauT^:  Washington,  London,  1850, 
tro:  Pftitot  (Mackenzie  and  Anderson  Rivers),  Paris,  18/6,  4to. 
JRmi:  Radloff,  St  Petersburg,  1874,  4to.  Greenland:  Egedc, 
(Gr.Dta.  Ut,  Sparta).  Hafn.  1750,  8to;  1760:  Fabricius,  Kjoben- 
kars,  1801»  4to.  Hud$on!»  Bay  Indians:  Bowrej,  London,  1701, 
(ol.  AhnaJci:  Rasles,  Cambridge,  U.S.,  1833,  4to.  Chippetoa: 
Bangs.  Cincinnati,  1853,  12mo,  622  nagea  :  Petitot,  Paris,  1876, 
4to,  455  psges.  Ma$$achtuttt$  or  Natiac :  Cotton,  Cambridge,  U.S. 
1829,  8to.  Onondaga :  Sbea  (French-Onon.),  from  an  MS.  of  17th 
ent),  London,  1860,  4to,  109  pages.  Dacota:  Riggs,  New  York, 
isn,  4to,  424  pages:  Williamson  (Eng.  Dae),  ^mtoa  Agency, 
Kefansks,  12mo,  139  pages.  Mohauik  :  Bmyas,  New  York,  1863, 
Itoi  ffuiai»a{JIinnttanu,  Gnu  Fenireso/ths  Jfisoouri):  Matthews, 
A  1874,  8to.  Chodaw:  Bjrington,  ib.  1852,  16mo.  Clallam 
nd  Lvnmi :  Oibbs,  ib.  1868,  8ro.  Ydhmna  ;  Pandosy,  tranalated 
kyOibbs  and  Shea,  ib,  1862,  Sva  Chinook:  Oibbs,  New  York, 
1843,  4to.  Chinook  Jargon^  ihn  Irads  language  of  Oregon:  Id., 
A.  1843,  8ra  TaicJu  or  Telami:  Sitjar,  ib.  1861,  8vo.  Mutnns: 
Amn  de  la  Cnesta,  uondon,  1862,  4to.  • 

Ibzico  and  Central  America.  —  Tepehuan :  Rinaldioi, 
Uezico,  1743,  4 to.  Cora:  Ortega,  Mexico,  1732,  4to.  Tarahu- 
mtra:  Steffel,  Bninn,  1791,  8vo.  Otomi :  Carochi,  Mexico,  1645, 
<io:  NsTs  y  Molina,  ib.  1767,  Svo :  Yepes,  ib.  1826,  4to :  Piccb- 
lomini,  'Boma,  1841,  8  to.  Mexican  or  AzUe  :  Molina,  Mexico, 
liU.  4to;  1571,  foL  2  Tola.:  Arenas  ib.  1583 ;  rail,  8to  ;  1688; 


1725;  170^  12mo-,  1831,  12mo:  Blondctl!,  Milan,  1869.  fol. 
Mexican,  Tontomaean^  and  BwuUean :  Olmos,  Mexico,  1555-^, 
4to,  2  Tols.  Htuutecan  :  Tapia  Zenteno.  ib.  1767,  4to,  128  psgea. 
OpcUa  OT  Te^ima :  Lombardo,  ib.  1702,  4to.  Taraxa:  Gilberti.tk 
1559,  4to:  Lagonas,  i&,  1574,  8vo.  MlxUean:  Alrarado,  Megic::, 
1598,  4to.  ZapoUca:  Cordoya,  ib.  1578,  4to.  Maya:  Beltnm  de 
Santa  Rosa  Mana,  ib.  1746,  4to;  Merida  de  Yucatan,  1859,  4to,  250 
pages  :  Brasseur  do  bourbouig,  Paris,  1874,  8ro,  745  pagei. 
Quxchi:  Id.  (also  Cakchiqnel  and  TratuhU  dialects),  ib.  1862,  8to. 
South  America. — Ckihcha:  Uricoccliea,  Paris,  1871,  8ra 
Chayma:  Taoste,  Madrid,  1680,  4to:  Yanguas,  Sorg?*,  1683. 
4to.  Carih  :  Raymond,  Auxerre,  166^-66,  8vo.  Oalibi:  I).[e]  L.[aJ 
S.[auTage],  Paris,  1763,  8to.  Tupi:  Costa  Rnbim,  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
1853,  8vo :  SUva  Guimaroea,  Bahia,  1854,  8to  :  Diaz,  Lipsia,  1858, 
16mo.  Guarani:  Ruix  de  Montoyo,  Madrid,  1639,  4to;  1640; 
1722,  4to  ;  ed.  Platzmann,  Leipzig,  1876,  etc.,  8to,  to  be  in  4  vols. 
1850  psges.  Moxa:  Marban,  Lima,  1701,  8to.  Luh :  Machoui 
de  CoiUeria,  Madrid,  1732, 12mO.  Quichua:  Santo  Thomas,  Cindad 
de  los  Reyes,  1586,  8vo :  Torres  Rubio,  Serilla,  1603,  8to  ;  Lima, 
1609,  8vo;  cd.  Figucredo,  Lima,  1754,  8vo:  Eolgoin,  Cindad 
dclos  Reyes,  1608,  8ro  :  Tschudi,  Wien,  1853,  8to,  2  yola:  Mark- 
ham,  London,  1864,  8to  :  Lopez,  Let  .Races  Aryennes  de  Perov, 
Paris,  1871.  SvOf  comparative  vocabulary,  pp.  345-421.  Aymara: 
Bertonio,  Chicuvto,  1612,  4to,  2  vols.  Chilcno:  Yaldivia  ^Iso 
Allentiac  and  ^lilcocayac),  Lima,  1607,  8vo:  ,F«bres,  ib.  1765, 
12mo  ;  ed.  Hernandez  y  Caluzs,  Santiago,  1846,  8vo,  2  vola 
Tsontcan  (Patagonian):  Schmid,  Bristol,  1860, 12mo.     (P.  A  L.) 


DIOTYS  CRETENSIS,  one  of  the  early  hiatorians  from 

'^Itom  the  later  Roman  grammarians  imagined  that  Homer 

derived  materials  for  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,     According  to 

«n  introduction  prefixed  by  an  unknown  writer  to  the  Latin 

^nnalttion  entiUed  Dietys  Cretensis  de  Bello  Trojano,  the 

rather  followed  Idomeneus,  king  of  Crete,  in  the  Trojan 

^nr ;  and  the  MS.  of  his  work,  written  in  Phoenician  char- 

•eten,  was  found  in  his  tomb  at  Gnossus  at  the  time  of 

Iha  occurrence  of  an  earthquake  in  the  thirteenth  year  of 

ifiro'i  reign,  and  translated  into '  Greek  by  order  of  that 

Kinoe.    A  Latin  Tersion  of  the  first  five  books  has  alone 

tMie  down  to  ns ;    but  this  is  generally  regarded  as 

*  forgery.     There  is  little  doubt,  however,  that  there  was 

I  Greek  original  which  was  probably  composed  about  the 

line  of  Nero.     The  main  interest  bf  the  work  consists  in 

the  fact  that,  along  with  that  of  Dares  (q.v.\  it  was  the 

foorce  from  which  the  Homeric  legends  were  introduced 

^  the  romantic  literature  of  the  Middle  Ages.    The  editio 

fiMepi  dates  as  far  back  as   1470.     The  work  is  now 

^QaDy  printed  along  with  that  of  Dares.     The  best  edi- 

^ou  are  those  of  Perieonius  and  Dederich  (Bonn,  1837). 

DIDEROT,  Dkkis  (1713-1784),  one  of  the  most  active 
and  original  of  the  famous  group  of  men  of  letters  in 
France  in  the  middle  of  the  18th  century.  He  was  bom 
^  Langres  in  1713  ;  he  was  educated  by  the  Jeeuits,  like 
%oit  of  those  who  afterwards  became  the  bitterest  enemies 
^  Ofttholicism ;  and,  when  his  education  was  at  an  end,  he 
^«xed  his  brave  and  worthy  father^s  heart  by  turning  away 
from  respectable  callings,  Uke  law  or  medicine,  and  throw- 
ing himself  into  the  vagabond  life  of  a  bookseller^s  hack*  in 
aria  An  imprudent  marriage  (1743)  did  not  better  his 
^oiitiofL  His  wife  was  a  devout  Catholic,  but  her  piety 
^  not  restrain  a  narrow  and  fretful  temper,  and  Diderot's 
taestio  life  was  irregular  and  unhappy.  He  sought  con- 
aolitioD  for*  chagrins  at  home  in  attachments  abroad,  first 
witli  a  Ifadame  Pyisieuz,  a  fifth-rate  female  scribbler,  and 
tbn  with  Mdlle.  Voland,  to  whom  he  was  constant^  for  the 
mt  of  her  life.  His  letters  to  her  are  among  the  most 
graphic  of  all  the  pictures  that  we  have  of  the  daily  life  of 
the  philosophic  circle  in  Paris.  An  interesting  contrast 
nay  be  made  between  the  Bohemianism  of  the  famous 
litMiry  set  who  supped  at  the  Turk's  Head  with  the  Tory 
Johnson  and  the  (>)Qservative  Burke  for  their  oracles,  and 
Ihe  Bohemianism  o^  the  set  who  about  the  same  time  dined 
ioet  ft  woek  at  the  Baron  D'Holbach^i,  to  listen  to  the 


wild  sallies  and  the  inspiring  declamations  of  Diderot.  For 
Diderot  was  not  a  great  writer ;  he  stands  out  as  a  fertile, 
suggestive,  and  daring  thinker,  and  a  prodigious  and  most 
eloquent  talker. 

Diderofs  eaxb'est  writings  were  of  as  little  importance 
as  Goldsmith'  Enqvury  into  the  State  of  Polite  Learning  or 
Burke's  Abridgement  of  English  ffisiofy.  He  earned  100 
crowns  by  translating  Stanyan's  History  of  Greece  ;  wi^h  two 
colleagues  he  produced  a  translatioi*  of  James's  Dictionary  of 
Medicine;  and  about  the  same  date  (1 745)  he  published  a  free 
rendering  of  Shaftesbury's  Inquiry  Concerning  Virtue  ami 
Merit,  w^th  some  original  notes  of  his  own.  With  strange 
and  characteristic  versatility,  he  turned  from  ethical  specu- 
lation to  the  composition  of  a  volume  of  storied,  which  aro 
gross  without  liveliness,  and  impure  without  wit  In  later 
years  he  repented  of  this  shhmeless  work,  just  as  Boccaccio 
is  said  in  the  day  of  his  gray  hairs  to  have  thought  of  the 
sprightliness  of  the  Decameron  with  strong  remorse.  From 
tales  Diderot  went  back  to  the  more  congeni4:l  region  of 
philosophy.  Between  the  morning  of  Good  Friday  and  tho 
evening  of  Easter  Monday  he  wrote  the  PhUotophie 
Thoughts  (1746),  and  he  presently  added  to  this  a  short 
complementary  essay  On  the  Sufficiency  of  If aiural  Religion. 
The  gist  of  these  performances  is  to  press  the  ordinary 
rationalistic  objections  to  a  supernatural  revelation  ;  but 
though  Diderot  did  not  at  this  time  pass  out  into 
the  wilderness  beyond  natural  religion,  yet  there  are  signs 
that  he  accepted  that  less  as  a  positive  doctrine,  resting  on 
grounds  of  its  own,  than  as  a  convenient  point  of  attack 
against  Christianity.  In  1747  he  wrote  the  Sceptics  Walk, 
a  rather  poor  allegory — pointing  first  to  the  extravagances  of 
Catholicism ;  second,  to  the  vanity  of  the  pleasures  of  that 
world  which  is  the  rival  of  the  church  ;  and  third,  to  the 
desperite  and  unfathomable  uncertainty  of  the  philosophy 
which  professes  to  be  so  high  above  both  church  and  world. 

Diderot's  next  piece  was  what  first  introduced  him  to 
the  world  as  an  original  thinker,  his  famous  Letter  on  thi 
Blind  (1749).  The  immediate  object  of  this  short  but 
pithy  writing  was  to  show  the  dependence  of  men's  ideas  on 
their  five  senses.  It  considers  the*  case  of  the  intellect 
deprived  of  the  aid  of  one  of  the  senses ;  and  in  a  second 
piece,  published  afterwards,  Diderot  considered  the  case  of 
a  similar  deprivation  in  the  deaf  and  dumb.  The  Letter 
on  Deaf-Mutee,  however,  is  substantially  a  digressive 
examination  of  some  points  in  testhetics.     The  phikvx)* 
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pUic  signiilcaiie^of  the  two  enays  is  m  th«  adTince  theiy 
make  towards  the  principle  of  BeUtiTitj.  Bat  what 
interested  the  militant  philosophers  of  thM  day  was  an 
episodic  application  of  the  principle  of  reUtivity  to  the 
masterconception  of  God.  What  makes  the  Letter  on  the 
Blind  interesting  at  the  present  moment  is  its  presentation, 
in  a  distinct  thoogh  undigested  form,  of  the  modem  theory 
of  rariability,  and  of  miniTal  by  superior  adaptation.  It 
is  worth  noticing,  too,  as  an  illostr^tion  of  the  eomprehen- 
sive  freedom  with  which  Diderot  felt  his  way  ronnd  any 
sabject  that  he  approached,  that  in  this  theoretic  essay  he 
suggests  the  possibility  of  teaching  the  blind  to  read 
through  the  sense  of  touch.  If  the  LetUr  on  ths  Blind 
introduced  Diderot  into  the  worshipful  company  of  the 
philosophers,  it  also  introduced  him  to  the  penalties  of 
philosophy.  His  speculation  was  too  hardy  for  the 
authorities,  and  he  was  thrown  into  the  prison  ef 
Vincennes.  Here  he  remained  for  three  months  ;  then  he 
was  released,  to  enter  upon  the  gigantic  undertaking  of  lus 
life. 

A  certain  bookseller  had  applied  to  him  with  a  project 
for  the  translation  into  Franca  of  Ephraim  Chambers's 
Cydopcedia,  Diderot  aocq;>ted  the  proposal,  but  in  his 
busy  and  pregnant  intelligenoe  the  w^eme  became  trans- 
formed. Instead  of  a  mere  reproduction  of  Chambers,  he 
persuaded  the  bookseller  to  enter  upon  a  new  work,  which 
should  collect  under  one  roof  all  tha  acti?e  writers,  all  the 
new  ideas,  all  the  new  knowledge,  that  were  then  moving 
the  cultivated  class  to  its  depths,  but  still  were  compara- 
tively ineffectual  by  reason  of  their  dispereion.  His 
enthusiasm  infected  the  pubUshers ;  they  collected  a 
sufficient  capital  for  a  vaster  enterprise  than  they  had  at 
first  planned;  D'Alembert  was  persuaded  to  become 
Diderot's  colleague ;  the  requisite  permission  was  procured 
from  the  Qovemment ;  in  1750  an  elaborate  proepeotns 
announced  the  project  to  a  delighted  puUie  ;  and  in  1751 
the  first  volume  was  given  to  Uie  worid.  The  last  of  the 
letter-press  was  issued  in  1765,  but  it  was  1772  before  the 
subscribers  received  the  final  volumes  of  the  plates.  These 
twenty  years  were  to  Diderot  yean  not  merely  of  incessant 
drudgery,  but  of  harassing  persecution,  of  sufferings  from  the 
cabals  of  enemies,  and  of  injury  from  the  desertion  of  friends. 
The  ecclesiastical  party  detested  the  Eneydopctdioi^  in  which 
they  saw  a  rising  stronghold  for  their  philosophic  enemies. 
By  1757  they  could  endure  the  sight  no  longer.  The  sub- 
scribers bad  grown  from  2000  to  4000,  and  ^ie  was  a  right 
measure  of  the  growth  of  the  work  in  popular  influence  and 
power.  To  any  one  who  turns  over  Uie  pages  of  these 
redoubtable  volumes  now,  it  seems  surprising  that  their 
doctrines  should  have  stirred  such  portentous  alarm. 
There  is  no  atheism,  no  overt  attack  on  any  of  the  cardinal 
myRterirs  of  the  faith,  no  direct  denunciation  even  of  the 
iioloiious  abuses  of  the  church.  Yet  we  feel  that  the 
flt.nu)8ph<»re  of  the  book  may  well  have  been  displeasing  to 
onthorities  who  bad  not  yet  learnt  to  encounter  Uie  modem 
spirit  on  equal  terms.  The  Encydopetdia  takes  for  granted 
the  justice  of  religious  tolerence  and  speculative  freedom. 
It  sHserts  in  distinct  tones  the  democratic  doctrine  that  it 
is  the  common  people  in  a  nation  whose  lot  ought  A  be  the 
main  conoero  of  the  nation's  government  From  beginning 
to  end  it  is  one  unbroken  process  of  exaltation  of  scientific 
knnwlcdg*)  on  the  one  hand,  and  pacific  industry  on  the  other. 
All  these  things  were  odious  to  the  old  governing  classes  of 
France;  Iheirspiritwasabsolutist, ecclesiastical, and  military. 
IVrhaps  the  most  alarming  thought  of  all  was  the  current 
belief  that  the  Encyclopctdia  was  the  work  of  au  organised 
band  of  conspirators  against  society,  and  that  a  pestilent 
doctrine  was  now  made  truly  formidable  by  the  confedera- 
tion of  its  prcacbera  into  an  open  league.  When  the 
seventh  volume   aj>pearcd,   it    contained    an    article  on 


"  Geneva,"  written  by  D*Alembert  The  writer  eoncrlvet 
a  panegyric  on  the  pastors  of  Geneva,  of  whic^  every  woit 
was  a  stinging  reproach  to  the  abb^  and  prelates  o 
Versailles.  At  the  same  moment  Helv^ne's  book 
L*JSiprit,  appeared,  and  gave  a  still  mote  profound,  and,  le 
us  add,  a  more  reasonable  shock  to  the  itfflittiaatifiil  party 
Authority  could  brook  no  more,  and  in  1759  thi 
Encydopctdia  was  formally  suppressed. 

llie  decree,  however,  <Ud  not  anest  the  oonttneance  o; 
the  work.  The  oonnivanoe  of  the  authoritiee  at  the  breach 
of  their  own  official  orden  was  common  in  those  times  ol 
distracted  government  The  woik  went  on,  bnt  with  iti 
difficulties  increased  by  the  necessity  of  being  <*l«Ty1fftinfli 
And  a  woae  thing  than  troublesome  interference  by  th« 
police  now  befell  Diderot  D^Alembert^  wearied  of  ahifti 
and  indignities,  withdrew  from  the  enterprise.  Othsi 
powerful  colleagues,  Turgot  among  them,  declined  to  con- 
tribute further  to  a  book  which  had  acquired  an  evil  fame 
Diderot  was  left  to  bring  the  task  to  an  end  as  he  best 
could.  For  seven  years  hie  laboured  like  a  alave  at  the  oar. 
He  wrote  several  hundred  articles,  some  of  them  very  alight, 
but  many  of  them  most  laborious^  comprahensiveu  and 
ample.  He  wore  out  his  eyesight  in  correcting  proofs,  and 
he  wearied  his  soul  in  bringing  the  manuscript  of  less  cobl 
petent  contributors  into  decent  shape.  He  spent  his  dayi 
in  the  workahops,  mastering  the  processes  of  manufactures, 
and  his  nights  in  reproducing  on  paper  what  he  had  learnt 
durmg  the  day.  And  he  was  incessantly  harassed  all  thi 
time  by  alarms  of  a  desoent  from  the  police^  At  th< 
last  m<Httent,  when  lus  immense  work  was  just  drawing  ti 
an  end,  he  encountered  one  last  and  crowning  mortificatkn 
he  discovered  that  the  bookseller,  fearing  the  displeasun 
of  the  Government,  had  struck  out  from  the  proof  sheeti^ 
after  they  had  left  Diderot* a  hands,  all  passages  that  he  diosi 
to  think  too  hardy.  The  monument  to  which  Diderot  hsd 
given  the  labour  of  twenty  long  tind  oppressive  yearn  wsi 
irreparably  mutilated  and  defaced.  It  is  calcuisted  thst 
the  average  annual  salary  received  by  Diderot  for  hia  share 
in  the  BncydopokUa  was  about  £1  f20  sterling;  ^  And  thse 
to  think,"  said  Voltaire,  **  that  an  army  oontraetor  makaa 
£800  in  a  day  1" 

Although  the  Eneydopeedia  was  Diderofs  mDcumeaca] 
work,  he  is  the  author  of  a  shower  of  dispersed  i>'.eees  thai 
sowed  neeriy  every  field  of  intellectual  interest  with  nee 
and  froitful  ideas.  We  find  no  masteipieoe,  but  oal j 
thoughts  for  masterpieoes  ^o  ersation,  but  a  criticism  witl 
the  quality  to  inspire  and  direct  creation.  He  wrote  pAayi 
^U  File  Naturd  and  U  Phrt  de  FamiHe  and  they  en 
very  insipid  performances  in  the  aentimental  vein,  ^il  )m 
accompanied  them  by  essays  on  dramatic  poetry,  iaehidiBi 
especially  the  ParadoM  tur  U  Comidien,  in  wUidi  hi 
announced  the  principles  of  a  new  drama, — the  serioai^ 
domestic,  bomgeois  drama  of  real  life,  in  oppoaitioB  to  thi 
stilted  conventions  of  the  dassio  French  stagei  It  wn 
Diderot* s  lessons  and  example  that  gave  a  decisive  biaa  to 
the  dramatic  taste  of  Leising,  whose  play%  and  hii 
HambwyitehA  Dramaturpie  (1768),  mark  so  important  ai 
epoch  in  the  lustory  of  the  modem  theatra  In  ^ 
pictorial  art,  Diderot's  critidsms  are  no  leas  ridi,  fertiis^  end 
wide  in  their  ideas.  His  article  on  ''Beauty"  ia  thi 
Eneydopeedia  shows  that  he  had  mastered  end  pesMd 
beyond  the  metaph;,irical  theoriea  on  the  subject,  and  thi 
Esaay  on  Paintiny  was  justly  described  by  Goethe,  whi 
thought  it  worth  translating,  as  *'  a  magnifioent  week; 
which  speaks  even  more  helpfully  to  the  poet  than  to  thi 
painter,  though  to  the  painter  too  it  b  as  a  blaaing  toick' 
Diderot's  most  intimate  friend  was  Grimm,  one  ol  th( 
conspicuous  figures  of  the  philosophic  body.  Qrima  wioli 
news-letten  to  varioua  high  perMmagea  in  Gefnaiiy 
reporting  what  was  going  on  in  the  world  ol  art 
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litsnlore  in  Paris,  tlien  witUotit  a  riral  na  Uie  capital  of  | 
the  ioteUectnal  activity  of  Earope.  Diderot  helped  his 
friend  at  onetime  and  another  between  1759  and  1779,  by 
writing  for  him  an  account  of  ths  annual  exhibitions  of 
paintings.  These  Salons  aro  among  the  most  readable  of  all 
pieces  of  art  critici!«m.  They  have  a  fref^hness,  a  reality,  a 
life,  which  took  their  readers  into  a  different  world  from 
the  dry  and  conceited  pedantries  of  the  ordinary 
virtuoso.  As  has  been  said  by  Sto-Beave,  they  initiated  the 
French  into  a  new  sentiment,  and  introduced  people  to  the 
mjttery  and  pnrport  of  colour  by  ideaa  **  Before  Diderot," 
Mtdime  Necker  said,  "  I  had  never  seen  anything  in 
pictvss  except  dull  and  lifeless  colours ;  it  was  his  imagi- 
nttion  that  gave  them  relief  and  life,  and  it  is  almost  a 
new  lenfie  for  which  I  am  indebted  to  his  genius. '' 

Oreoze  wax   Diderot's  favourite  among  contemporary 
artists,  and  it  is  ea^y  to  see  why.     Qreuze's  most  chaxacter- 
istic  pictures  were  the  rendering  in  colour  of  the  same  senti- 
ment of  domestic  virtue  and  the  pathos  of  common  life,  which 
Diderot  attempted  with  inferior  success  to  represent  upon 
the  stage.     For  Diderot  was  alcove  nil  things  interested  in 
the  life  of  men, — not  the  abstract  life  of  the  race,  but  the 
incidents  of  individual  characler,  the  fortunes  of  a  particu- 
\v  family,  the  relations  of  real  and  concrete  motives  in  this 
or  that  special  ca«e.     He  delighted  with  the  enthusiasm  of 
a  bom  casuist  in  curious  puzzles  of  right  and  wrong,  and 
ia  devising  a  contiict  between  the  generalities  of  ethics  and 
the  conditions  of  an  ingeniously  coutrived  practical  dilemma. 
Mostly  Ills  interest  exiirosscd  itself  in  didactic  and  sympa- 
thetic form  ;  in  two,  however,  of  the  most  remarkable  of 
(^  his  piece*,  it  is  not  sympathetic  but  ironicaL     Jacques 
UFatdUte  (written  iii  1773,  but  not  published  until  1796) 
i)  in  manner  an  imitation  of  TrUtram  Shaiuly  and  Tlu 
SaiimuUal  Journey.     Few  modem  readers  will  find  in  it 
i^nj  trae  diversion.     In  spite  of  some  excellent  criticisms 
•il>ened  here  and  there,  and  in  syite  of  one  or  two  stories 
^^  are  not  without  a  certain  efl'ecti  ve  realism,  it  must  as  a 
vhole  Be  pronounced  savourless,  forced,  and  as  leaving  un- 
loved those  springs  of  laughter  and  of  tears  which  are  the 
«onunon  fountain  of  humour.     Iiameau*s  Nephew  is  a  far 
f^rioT  performance.    If  there  were  any  inev  i table  compul- 
^OQ  to  name  a  roa^^terpioce  for  Diderot,  one  must  select  this 
AQgolar  "  farce-tragedy."     Its  intention  has  been  matter 
of  dispnte  ;  whether  it  was  designed  to  be  merely  a  satire 
OQ  contemporary  manners,  or  a  reduction  of  the  theory  of 
*(!lf-interest  to  an  absurdity,  or  the  application  of  an  irooi- 
<^  clencber  to  the  ethics  of  ordinary  convention,  or  a  mere 
*^^^  for  a  discussion  about  music,  or  a  vigorous  dramatic 
sketch  of  a  parasite  and  a  human  original     There  is  no 
<^ispote  as  to  its  curious  literary  flavour,  its  mixed  qualities 
of  pnngeocy,  bitterness,  pity,  and,  in  places,  unflmching 
'lumclessness.     Goethe  s  translation  Q805)  was  the  first 
i'ltrodoction  of  IlameauU  Neplicio  to  the  European  public. 
After  txecuting  it,  he  gave  back  the  original  French  manu- 
<cripf;to  Schiller,  from  whoqn  he  had 'it.     No  authentic 
French  copy  of  it  appeared  until  the  writer  had  been  nearly 
^^  years  in  his  grave  (1823). 

It  would  take  several  pages  of  this  encyclopedia  merely 

to  contaun  the  list  of  Diderot^s  miscellaneous  pieces,  from 

aa  infinitely  graceful  trifle  like  the  Regrets  on  My  Old 

J>rmiug  oiw»  up  to  jyAlembert's  Dream,  where  he  plunges 

into  the  depths  of  the  controversy  as  to  the  ultimate  con- 

itltntion  of  matter  and  the  meaning  of  life.    It  is  a  mistake 

to  set   down   Diderot  for    a  coherent    and    systematic 

autmaUsi     We  ought  to  look  upon  him  '*  as  a  philosopher 

io  whom  all  the  contradictions  of  the  time  struggle  with 

eoe  another  "  (Bosenkranz).     That  is  to  say,  he  is  critical 

tod  not  dogmatia     There  is  no  unity  in  Diderot,  as  there 

vas  in  Voltaire  or  in  Bonsseau.    Just  as  in  cases  of  conduct 

ht  loves  to  make  now  ethical  assumptions  and  argue  them 


out  as  a  prof'^V.i^  e^4f>!ii-«t  might  haTft  done,  so  in  the 
speculative  pr6o'.«r<«  v  to  the  organization  of  matter,  the 
origin  of  life,  t«ic  c<»Lipdtibility  between  physiological 
machinery  and  froe  viU,  he  takes  a  certain  stand-point,  and 
follows  it  out  mora  or  >js  digres.«ively  to  its  consequences. 
He  seizes  an  hypothesis  and  works  it  to  its  end,  nnd  this 
made  him  the  inspirer  in  others  of  materialist  doctrines 
which  they  held  more  definitely  than  he  did.  Just  as 
Diderot  could  not  attain  to  the  concentration,  the  positive- 
ness,  the  finality  of  aim  needed  for  a  master-piece  of 
literature,  so  he  could  not  attain  to  those  qualities  in  the 
way  of  dogma  and  system.  Yet  he  drew  at  last  to  the 
condusiona  of  materialism,  and  contributed  many  of  its 
most  declamatoiy  pages  to  the  Systime  de  la  Kature  of  his 
friend  D'Holbach, — the  very  Bible  of  atheism,  as  somo  one 
styled  it  All  tiiat  he  saw,  if  we  reduce  his  opinions  to 
formulas,  was  motion  in  space  :  "  attraction  and  repulsion, 
the  only  truth."  If  matter  produces  life  by  spontaneous 
generation,  and  if  man  has  no  alternative  but  to  obey  the 
compulsion  of  nature,  what  remains  for  God  to  do  t 

In  proportion  as  these  conclusions  deepened  in  him,  the 
more  did  Diderot  turn  for  the  hope  of  the  race  to  virtue  -, 
in  other  words,  to  such  a  regulation  of  conduct  and  motive 
as  shall  make  na  tender,  pitiful,  simple,  contented.  Hence 
his  one  great  literary  passion,  his  enthusiasm  for  Richardson, 
our  English  novelist  Hence,  also,  his  deepening  aversibn 
for  the  political  system  of  France,  which,  made  the  realiza 
tion  of  a  natural  and  contented  domestic  life  eo  hard. 
Diderot  had  almost  as  much  to  say  against  society  as  even 
Rousseau  himself.  The  difference  between  them  was  that 
Rousseau  was  a  fervent  theist  The  atheism  of  the 
Holbachians,  as  he  called  Diderot's  group,  was  intolerable 
to  him ;  and  this  feeling,  aided  by  certain  private  per- 
versities of  humour,  led  to  a  breach  of  what  had  once  been 
an  intimate  friendship  between  Rousseau  and  Diderot 
(1757).  Diderot  was  still  alive  when  the  Confessions 
appeared,  and  he  was  so  exasperated  by  Rousseau's  stories 
about  Grimm,  then  and  always  Diderot's  intimate,  that  in 
1782  he  transformed  a  life  of  Seneca,  that  he  had  written 
four  years  earlier,  into  an  Essay  onUie  Reiyns  cf  Chudius 
and  NerOf  which  is  much  less  an  account  of  Seneca  than  a 
vindication  of  Diderot  and  Grimm,  and  b  one  of  the  most 
rambling  nnd  inej^t  productions  in  literature.  As  for  the 
merits  of  the  old  quarrel  between  Rousseau  and  Diderot, 
we  may  agree  with  the  latter,  that  too  many  seusible  people 
would  be  in  the  wrong  if  Jean  Jacques  was  in  the  right 

Varied  and  incessant  as  was  Diderot's  mental  activity,  it 

was  not^of  a  kind  to  bring  him  richss.     He  secured  none 

of  the  posts  that  wero  occasionally  given  to  needy  men  of 

letters ;  he  could  not  oven  obtain  that  bare  official  rccogni- 

'  tion  of  merit  which  was  implied  by  being  chosen  a  member 

cf  the  Academy.     The  time  came  for  him  to  provide  a 

dower  for  his  daughter,  and  he  saw  no  other  alternative 

I  than  to  sell  his  b'brary.     When  the  empress  Catherine  of 

Russia  heard  of  his  straits,  she  commissioned  an  agent  in 

Paris  to  buy  the  library  at  a  price  equal  to  about  £1000 

of  our  money,  and  then   she  handsomely   requested  the 

philosopher  to  retain  the  books  in  Paris  until  she  required 

them,  and  to  constitute  himself  her  librarian,  with  a  yearly 

salary.     In  1773  Diderot  started  on  an  expedition  to  thank 

his  imperial  benefactress  in  person,  and  he  passed  some 

months  at   St   Petersburg.     The   empress  received  him 

cordially.     The  strange  pair  passed   their  afternoons  in 

disputes  on  a  thousand  points  of  high  philosophy,  and  they 

debated  with  a  vivacity  and  freedom  not  usual  in  courts. 

"  Fiy  done"  aaid  Catherine  one  day,  when  Diderot  hinted 

that  he  argued  with  her  at  a  disadvantage,  "  is  there  any 

difference  Qtnong  went"    Diderot  returned  home  in  177i. 

Ten  years  remamed  to  him,  and  he  spent  them  in  the  in? 

dnrtrious  acquisition  of  ccw  knowledge^  in  the  compoeitiuu 
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of  a  =.  '^t  nf  f.'.-ic^nicnUirT  pioccF.  some  of  them  mentioned 
al»ovi\  r,nt'  -t  luT-iiiouf  dcclr.r:  ■.ion.s  with  his  friends.  All 
acrt'ii  * »  jy.c  1h.it  T  Aoroi  x7?-\  fcer  at  liia  best  in  con- 
Tcr.:A*..ii.i.  •'  He  who  <>*  ly  kn«..«T»  I>Merot  in  his  writings," 
•jp  M.v"ii  i^tol,  "ooesnot  kii.w  him  at  all-  Wbenihe 
gr:*:?  a;  iiia^cd  in  talk,  and  allowed  his  thoughts  to  flow  in 
all  th:ir  ab.indance,  tUen  he  became  truly  raviJiing.  In 
hU  vriiiu^s  ho  had  not  the  art  of  ensemble;  the  first 
operation  \s  iii-rh  orders  and  places  everything  was  too  slow 
arid  tuj  ]  ail  till!  to  him."  Diderot  himself  was  conscious  of 
the  wan  I  of  literary  merit  in  his  pieces.  In  truth  he  set 
no  high  value  on  what  ho  had  done.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  ho  was  ever  alire  to  the  waste  that  circumstance 
and  temperament  together  made  of  an  intelligence  from 
which,  if  it  had  been  free  to  work  systematically,  the  world 
6f  thought  had  so  much  to  hope.  lie  was  one  of  those 
simple,  disinterested,  and  intellectually  sterling  workers  to 
whum  thoir  own  perMnaiity  is  as  nothing  in  presence  of 
the  vast  subjects  that  engage  the  thoughts  of  their  lives. 
He  wToto  what  he  found  to  write,  and  left  the  piece,  as 
Carlyle  has  said,  **on  the  waste  of  accident,  with  an 
ostrich -like  indifference."  When  he  heard  one  day  that  a 
coUcctc  J  edition  of  his  works  was  in  the  press  at  Amsterdam, 
he  greeted  the  news  with  "  peals  of  laughter,"  so  well  did 
he  kuow  the  haste  and  the  little  heed  with  which  those 
works  hod  been  dashed  off. 

Diderot  died  in  the  month  Ot  July  I78i,  six  yeaiB  after 
Vuluire  uod  Rousseau,  one  year  after  his  old  colleague 
D'AIembcrt.  and  five  years  bdfore  D'Holbach,  his  host  and 
iutimate  f^r  a  lift* time.  Kot withstanding  Diderot's  peals 
of  laughter  at  the  thought,  there  is  now  just  completed — > 
nearly  a  hundred  years  since  his  death — an  elaborate  and 
exLAUj»tivj  collection  of  his  writings  in  twenty  stout 
volum-3.  c.lited  by  MM.  Asb^zat  and  Toumeuz.    (J.  Ko.) 

DIDO,  or  Elua,  the  reputed  founder  of  Cartha:;e,  was 
the  daughter  of  Mutgo,  Belus,  or  Agenor,  lung  of  lyro. 
She  mjy  have  been  an  historical  chr.racter,  but  the  stories 
iuld  cf  htT  by  Justin  and  .Virgil  differ  essentially.  She 
was  worshipped  at  Carthage,  and  as  a  deiky  may  bo  iden- 
tified with  Juno  Ccdestit,  the  Roman  form  of  the 
rhocniciau  Astarto. 

DIDOT,  the  name  of  a  family  of  learned  French  printers 
and  [idbiisbers. 

FK\N«,"*»ia  Die  ox  (1C89-1757),  founder  of  tbo  family, 
wm  \  .ru  at  Taris.     He  betoiu  business  ad  a  bookseller  and 

I  rii.t^.  r  iu  1 7 1 3,  and  amojg  his  undertaking!,  wu:  a  collection 
i.f  tiii.  tri^(.N  uf  his  frieud  the  Abbe  Trvvrtbt,  iu  20  volumes 
( !  7  i  7).  It  w»j  fttrsiirkab!?  for  its  typographical  p'»rfcction, 
ab'i  v,\ui  a  loruod  with  many  enirraviufrH  and  majie. 

ritiNi,yi8  Ajcbroue  Dioot  (1730-1 904).  eon  of  Framjow, 
madu  iiu{>ortant  impruvcments  ia  typo-founding,  and  was 
ih'i  first  to  attempt  printing  on  veUum  paper.  Among 
l:.e  w!<rH  which  oe  publL^hcd  was  the  famous  collection 
of  P'p.r. -!i  claft.-ica  prejiared  by  order  of  I>juis  XVL  for 
iLf  1. 1::  ^  tioa  of  the  Dauphin,  and  the  folio  oditiou  of  L'Art 
i.'r  I  .'■;  i/i'T  Iff  daie*. 

i\..'\i:K,  Fiu?cv'>»  DiDOT  (1732-179r»).  brother  of  tho 

I I  ■  iiri.:,  d<*Tuted  much  attention  to  the  ait  ^f  typc- 
fj...  i.r.^  und  1 3  |iaper- making.  Among  the  wurKs  which 
iv      '  .r.>*ji  :.is  presc  was  an  edition  in  folio  of  the  Imitatio 

Imk^t  (17C5-1852),   son  ff   Time  Fran<:oi«, 

L'  '  .••■1  f'jf  his   "  microsc<»pic  "  rditniis  rf  van- im 

..  '.  V  .rV«,  f  jr  which   he  engraved  tbe   typ(    when 

r  •  .       -   ■  ♦  .*y  }i  ir*  '-f  apr.     lie  waji  kIho  the  euprav*  r  ..f 

•  •'*  I    -1  aI  by  I'lo  C-jnetltutnt  and  L*•^;:^lativc 

...  '  '.I  ('.  ii^t'i'ti'ii. 

'  ;  't.i'.r.ii,  ftCL^iriJ  win  of  Pierre  Fra?i^>iib.  was 
•  f    {).>■    I  a;  '-r  niakiUf^    machine   kuuiMii   in 


PiEiuiE  pxt>0T  (1760-1653),  eldest  son  of 
Ambroise,  is  celebrated  as  the  publisher  of  tbe  beautiful 
**  Louvre  "  editions  of  Virgil,  Horace,  and  RadncL  Tho 
Racine,  in  3  volumes  folio,  was  pronounced  in  1801  to  b# 
"  the  most  perfect  ty^graphical  production  of  all  ages.* 

FiKViN  DiDOT  (1764-1836),  second  son  of  Frarrois 
Ambroise,  sustained  the  reputation  of  the  family  both  as 
printer  and  type-founder.  He  invented  or  revived  tbe 
process  of  stereotvping,  coined  its  name,  and  first  made  use 
of  the  process  in  his  edition  of  Callet's  TaUet  of  LoffnnfkmM 
(1795),  in  which  he  aecared  an  accuracy  till  then  aaatuin- 
able.  He  published  stereotyped  editions  of  French,  ^^ff^\ 
and  Italian  classics  at  a  very  low  price  He  was  the  author 
of  two  tragedies — La  Jfeiiu  de  Portuffui  and  La  Mori 
(TAnnibal;  and  he  wrote  metrical  translations  from  VirgOp 
TyrtAus,  and  Theocritus. 

Ambroise  Firmik  Didot  (1790-1876),  was  the  eldsii 
son  of  the  preceding.  After  receiving  a  clsssieal  ednratioa, 
ho  spent  three  years  in  Greece  and  in  the  East;  and  oa 
the  retirement  of  his  father  in  1827  he  undertook,  in  con- 
junction with  his  brother  Hyacinthe,  the  direction  of  the 
publishing  business.  Their  greatest  undertaking  wu  a 
new  edition  of  the  Thetaunu  Gnxox  Lvi^iob  of  Henry 
Stephens,  under  the  editorial  care  of  the  brothern  Dindorf 
and  M.  Hase  (9  vols.  1655-59).  Among  the  oufflcnms 
important  works  published  by  tho  brothers,  the  200 
volumes  forming  the  Bibliothhpt/6  deM  auteurt  ^r^a,  Bibli> 
Mque  latine,  and  Biblioth^gue  fran^ite  dcserre  spccul 
mention.  Ambroise  Firmxn  Didot  was  the  first  to  propase 
(1823)  a  subscription  iu  favour  of  the  OreeLi,  then  ia 
insurrection  against  Turkish  tyranny.  B.  .l.:;s  t  :.-«&»• 
lation  of  Thucydidcs  (1833),  he  wrote  the  artidet 
"  Esticnne "  in  the  Xoaville  ^iographk  Ginirale^  ana 
'<  Typographie "  in  the  Ency.  Mod,^  as  well  as  06serra- 
tlont  tvr  Vortho^raphit  fra:i^ue  (1867),  dtc.  In  1875 
he  published  a  Very  leaned  and  elaborate  motiogiaph  cb 
Aldus  Manutic^.  His  collection  of  MSS.,the  richest  ia 
France,  was  siid  to  be  worth,  at  the  time  of  bia  death,  nol 
less  than  2,000,000  francs. 

DIDRON,  Adolpzis  NAPoiiosr  (1806-1867),  French 
arclucologiiit,  was  born  at  Uautvillcrs,  in  the  dejiartment  of 
Mamo,  March  13,  1806.  At  first  a  student  of  law,  he 
began  in  1  PrO,  by  the  advice  of  Victor  Hngo,  to  apply 
himself  to  the  fctuly  of  the  Christian  ardueolqgy  ol  the 
Bkliddle  A^?c3.  After  visiting  and  examining  tbe  jpriBcipal 
churches,  first  of  Kormaudy,  then  of  Central  and  Soutbtia 
Frauco,  he  was  on  his  return  appointed  by  M.  Goiiol 
secretary  to  the  Historical  Committee  t.f  Arts  and  Men 
menta  (1835) ;  and  in  the  following  yoan  be  deUwnd 
F'.vcral  courses  of  lectures  on  dirittian  ioonograpbj  al  Ibt 
Diblicthique  Rople.  In  1839  he  visited  Grecea  lor  tba 
purpose  if  examining  the  art  of  the  Eastern  Cbmb,  boib 
in  its  buildings  and  its  manuscripts.  In  1844  be  origjnatail 
the  Ann<iU*  Anheclogiqutt,  a  periodical  davotad  to  bia 
f avcunte  cubject,  which  he  edited  until  bia  deat^L  In  1 845 
ho  c«tallij»h('  I  at  Paris  a  h\itc\9X  arcbcological  libimiT,  aad 
Qt  the  ume  time  a  manufactory  of  paintod  glaaa,  Ib  Iba 
•<ame  y^r  he  was  admitted  to  the  liOgion  ol  BonoR 
II is  r.'io«t  imifortant  work  is  the  Jtxtnvfrapkit  CkrHimm^ 
of  whi^h,  howi  Tcr,  tho  fir»t  portion  only,  Hidmrt  dt  Dim 
(184:^).  w'ks  published.  It  was  transUlad  into  Eogttab  hf 
K.  J.  Millinpt'Mi.  Among  his  other  works  may  ba  MM- 
lioncd  •ko  Manual  (Tlamfyrrnrhie  ChrHienmt 


iutr:e  n-'-r").  th"  f^^ynofrafkif  <^n  chapitMWM  du  P^f^ 
'V'*  il  Of  I  *tiife  ( I  rr»7),  ard  the  MnnuH  dtt  cbkU  dowmtB 
<■?./'  r'Wi ^rK  (I ^.'l').     Hi-  died  Norcmbcr  19, 1867. 

I       liII.tVMrs  if  AloLiiulri..,  ;iii  ecclesisstkal 

:  in  ri'i'.'  nr  31 4.    Although  hi*  l«rca:iic  blind  at 

I  Itf-fnfr  hr  hvl  le.inicd  to  n-ad.  lie  »Mrc«cded  In 

1  the  i«hi>le  circle  of  tKi  Mrioncen  then 
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iogtlid  aenrice  of  iLe  ohorch  he  was  placed  at  the  head  of 

Ike  Alexaudrian    theological  school.     He  died  in   394 

or  399.    Most  of  his  theological  works  are  lost.     We 

pQSNss,  howeyer,  a  Latin  translation  by  Jerome,  who  was 

cnjof  his  pnpils,  of  Ids  Treatise  on  the  Holjs^Ohost  (Liber 

de  Spiritu  Sando),  and  a  similar  translation  by  Epipliauius 

of  bis  Brief  Comments  on  the  Canoniced  Epistles  {Brews 

£wur<Uione4  in  Epittolnt  Canoniccu).     A  Treatise  against 

the  Haniclueans  (Liber  adversiu  ManiduBot)  is  extant  in 

the  original  Greek,  and  was  first  published  at  Bologna  in 

1  769. 

DIE  (Dea  Yoconiwrum),  the  capital  of  an  arrondissement 

ck  the  department  of  Dr6me,  in  France,  is  situated  on  tbd 

i^t  bank  of  the  Drdme,  at  the  foot  of  Mont  Glaudaz,  in 

>    tride  and  fer^e  plain.    The  manufactures  are  woollen 

1  oth,  paper,  leather,  and  silk  ;  there  is  some  trade  in 

ales,  cattle,  and  wood ;  and  the  neighbonxhood  pmduces 

tcellent  fruit,  and  the  white  wine  called  "  Clairette  de 

ie."    The  town  was  formerly  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  and, 

■erious  to  the  revocation  of  tbe  Edict  of  Nantes  in  1686, 

^  a  Calvinistic  uuirersity.     The  most  interesting  structures 

€  Die  are  the  old  cathedral,  with  granite  columns  from  an 

'«nt  temple  of  Cybele„and  a  porch  of  the  11th  centnry ; 

episcopal  palace,  the  walls,  flanked  by  towers,  and  the 

of  a  casUe— all  of  considerable  age ;  the  triumphal 

on  the  road  towards  Gap,  known  as  the  Torte  St 

il,  portion^ of  an  aqueduct,  and  other  Roman  remains. 

the  Tidnity  are  Keveral  mineral  springs.    The  popnlation 

1872  was  3876. 

DIE  SINKING.    The  preparation  of  dies  for  stamping 

^xns  and  medals  is  a  work  reqiuring  considerable  skill  and 

The  steel  selected  should  be  of  moderately  fine  grain 

nniform  texture,  and,  when  (volished,  should  show  no 

I  or  patches  under  a  magnifying  glass.    Two  short 

__      ths  haying  been  cat  from  baru^of  thw,  and  forged  into 

v^Dogh^  dies,  are  next  made  as  soft  as  possible  by  careful 

•  iiijealiM, — beiug  put  in  an  iron  pot  of  animal  charcoal, 

"seated  to  a  cherry  rod,  and  allowed  to  cool  gradually. 

-^^iter  being  faced  up  flatlj?  and  smoothly  in  a  lathe,  they 

^  tts  mto  the  hand^  of  the  engraver,  wlio  traces  upon  them 

"^^ifiir  appropriate  images,  obverse  and  reverse,  and  works 

'^^ese  oat,  with  steel  tools,  in  intaglio      (The  inscription  is 

-K'^nenlljr  stamped  with  punches  and  hammer.)    The  new 

'^^^otricety  or  maternal  dies,  when,  after  repeated  impressions 

^^^  clay,  &c,  and  alteration,  they  are  found  correct,  are 

*^y  for  hardening — a  process  simple  enough  as  re^^rds 

I^^Q  steel,  bat  here  very  critical,  seeing  that  a  deHcate 

^*^ving  has  to  be  kept  intact.     Each  matrix  is  first 

'f^^'^'teeted  with  a  ma&k,  composed  of  fixed  oil  thickened 

,^^  animal  charcoal,  or  of  lampblack  and  linseed  oil. 

^^^  are  then  placed  face  downwards  in  a  crucible,  and 

|^^|II7^  in  animal  charcoal     After  being  heated  to  a  cherry 

S  they  are  taken  out  with  a  pair  of  tongs,  plunged  in  a 

body  of  water,  moved  about  rapidly  till  adl  noise 

^^   -.^  az^  left  in  the  water  till  quite  cooL     If  the  matrix 

f^PQs  or  singy,  there  is   probably  a  crack  in  it     The 

^^^ened  die  is  next  polished  and  tempered, — the  former 

^^  Wding  It  against  a  running  iron  disc  coated  with  flour- 

^^^ery  and  oil ;  the  latter  by  putting  it  in  water,  which  is 

^^^aally  raoed  to  the  boiling  point,  then  allowing  it  to 

^^1  alowly,  or  by  placing  it  on  a  heated  bar  of  iron  till  it 

^ll^tiirea  a  rich  straw  colour.    To  increase  its  strength  an 

w!^  ring  may  be  shrunk  npon  it  like  a  mechanical  jacket 

^^  matrix,  treated  as  here  described,  might  now  be  used 

^^t&oltiply  CQtns  or  medals,  but  it  is  preferred  to  use  it  for 

^^  prododng  punehei,  or  steel  impressions  in  relief. 

^Uh  this  Titfw  a  steel  block  is  procured,  softened  by 

^^Mding,  and  tamed  in  the  lathe^  being  made  flat  at  the 

^^^tom  and  obiOM^  oonioal  at  the  top.    The  block  is  put 

^  Um>  bed  of  a  die-stamping  press,  and  the  matrix  brought 


i^' 


di^wn  on  it  with  force  by  means  of  the  central  screw. 
Thus  a  copy  is  produced  in  relief  on  the  coniaii  mu  i  u  d. 
Further  strokes  mav  be  required  to  perfect  it,  nuu  tue 
punch  is  therefore  first  re-annealed  Yits  surface  havin«>  Oueu 
hardened  by  compression),  then  replaced  in  tlie  pre^x  :  the 
matrix,  detached  from  the  screw,  is  fittuil  on  to  it.  and 
pressed  in  contact  by  the  descent  of  n  block  v(  ttcel 
attached  to  the  screw.  Thus,  after  repeated  bJowf^  and 
frequent  annealing,  the  impression  is  completetl,  and  after 
being  retouched  by  the  engraver  in  hardened  and  tempered 
like  the  matrix.  The  matrix  is  now  laid  aside,  and  tbe 
pmich  used  to  produce  any  number  of  steel  dies  by  un  ()pem- 
tion  substantially  similar  to  that  by  which  the  punch  itself 
was  obtained.  These  are,  of  course,  /ar-Mi'mifet  of  the 
matrix,*  and  when  completed  are  used  fur  puri>OhCii  of 
coinage.  Besides  coining  and  medalling,  dies  are  required 
for  a  variety  of  pur^)osos,  such  as  the  manufacture  of 
buttons,  steel  seals,  screws,  and  ornamental  articles  of 
metal,  calico  printing,  &c. 

DIEBITSOH-SABALKANSKT,Hanh  Karl  Fhiedricu 
Anton  (1785-1831),  Count  von  Diobitsch  and  Nnnlcn, 
Russian  field-marshal,  was  bom  in  Silesia,  May  13,  1785. 
He  entered  the  Piussian  army  at  the  age  of  twelve ;  but 
four  years  later,  by  the  desire  of  his  father,  a  PriibHian 
officer  who  had  passed  into  the  service  of  Kusvia,  be  also 
did  the  same.  He  served  in  the  campaign  of  1(^05,  and 
was  wounded  at  Ansterlitz,  fought  at  Eylau  and  FriedLmd, 
and  after  Friedland  was  promoted  captain.  During  the 
next  five  years  of  peace  he  devoted  Idniself  to  the  study  of 
military  science,  engaging  once  nioi-e  iu  uctive  sei-vicc  in 
the  campaign  of  1812.  He  distinguished  himself  by  tbe 
recapture  of  Polozk ;  and  by  his  defenbe  of  on  important 
post  he  saved  Wittgenstein's  corps  iu  retreat.  He  was  now 
raised  to  the  rank  of  major-geueraL  In  coi^'uuction  with 
General  Yorck  he  took  possession  of  Berlin.  After  the 
battle  of  Liitzen  he  was  sent  into  Silesia  and  took  pnrt  in 
negotiating  the  secret  treaty  of  Rei6henbach.  Having  dis- 
tinguished himself  at  the  battles  of  Dresden  and  Lei[)Mic, 
he  was  promoted  lieutenant-general  In  1814  Diebitsch 
strongly  urged  the  march  of  the  allies  on  Paris  ;  and  after 
their  entry  tbe  emperor  Alexander  conferred  on  him  the 
order  of  St  Alexander  Newski.  In  1815  he  married, 
attended  the  Cougre&s  of  Vienna,  and  was  afterwards  made 
Hdjutant-general  to  the  emporur.  As  chief  of  the  imperial 
BtaJQf  he  accompanied  the  emperor  to  Taganrog,  and  wnf 
present  at  his  death.  He  obtained  the  confidence  of  tlic 
em[)eror  Nicholas,  and  was  created  baron  and  afterwanU 
count  In  the  Turkish  war  of  1828-1829  Diebitach  hud 
the  chief  command ;  he  took  Yama,  crossed  the  Balkan, 
and  concluded  peace  at  Adrianople.  His  passage  of  the 
Balkan  is  commemorated  by  his  surname  Sabalkanski; 
it  procured  him  the  rank  of  field-marshal.  On  the  outbreak 
of  the  insurrection  in  Poland,  in  1830,  he  was  appointed 
to  the  chief  command.  His  good  genius,  however,  now 
failed  him.  After  the  battle  of  Ostrolenka  he  transferred 
his  head  quarters  to  Kleckzewo,  near  Pultusk,  where  he 
died  of  cholera,  June  10,  1831. 

DIEPENBECK,  Abraham  van  (1699-1675),  was  bom 
at  Herzogenbusch,  and  studied  painting  at  Antwerp,  where 
he  became  one  of  Rubens's  *' hundred  pupiLi."  Rubens 
complains  in  his  letters  that,  being  overwhelmed  with 
applications  for  apprentices'  indentures,  he  refused  to  accept 
as  disciples  even  the  children  of  some  of  his  best  friends. 
Diepenbeck  was  one  of  those  who  was  fortunate  enough 
to  obtain  admission  to  Rubens's  workshop.  But  he  was 
not  one  of  the  cleverest  of  Rubens's  followers,  and  he  too- 
ceeded.  at  the  best,  in  imitating  the  style  and  aping  the 
peculiarities  of  his  master.  We  see  this  in  his  earliest 
pictures — a  portrait  dated  1629  in  the  Munich  Pinakothek. 
and  a  Distribution  of  Alms  of  the  same  period  in  the  aamn 
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cdlMition.  T«t  area  at  tlib  iSma  than  were  momenta 
wben  Diapoibeck  ["^bttbl;  fonoiod  that  he  might  taka 
kuother  path.  A  eolitacr  copp«tpl&ta  exeeated  wiOi  hi» 
own  hand  in  1630  npreM&ls  >  p«MUit  Bitting  m^der  4 
tfce  holding  tbe  hridlo  of  en  ese,  end  thii  it  t  aunuta  end 
Goielicd  (pedmeii  of  the  ongreTer'i  art  which  Bboire  thet 
the  maeter  might  at  one  time  hsTs  hoped  to  liTol  the 
animal  dranghtsman  who  flaamh«d  io  the  ecbooU  of 
Holland.  However,  largo  comnuuioiu  now  poai«d  in 
ii{)oD  him ;  h»  wai  aaked  for  altar-piecea,  saligect-piecci,  and 
pagan  alUgoriM.  Hewaa  temptedtotrythoproleeaionof  a 
Blaaa-painter,  and  at  Uat  he  save  op  erery  other  oconpation 
lor  the  IncxatiTe  hoainea  Of  a  diMj^lBDWO  and  designer 
lot  togiavioga.  Moat  of  Diepenbeck'e  important  oan- 
Ta»i  an  In  Cootinental  salleiicB.  Tha  beet 'ate  tbe 
Uairiage  of  St  Catherine  at  Berlin,  and  Uan  with  Angela 
Wailing  orei  tha  Dnd  Bodf  of  Chriit  in  the  Beln- 
den  at  Vienna,  the  firat  a  nrj  fair  ipecimBn  of  tha 
artirt'i  aUll,  tha  aaeoad  a  picture  of  mora  anarg;  end 
feeling  than  might  ba  exp«ct«l  fn»n  one  who  knew  more 
of  tha  outer  focsi  than  of  the  apirit  of  Bubena.  Then  wa 
ban  a  flne  Eotombment  at  Bmnivick,  and  St  Franeia 
Ailn-ing  tha  Sacramant  at  the  moaenm  of  BroaaeU,  Clelia 
w  Tiytapbt  PlTing  from  the  Preaenoa  and  Fiuanit  of 
stain  two  exampliaat  Berlin  and  Faiia,  and  Nepttme 
•nd  Am[jutrita  at  Dieaden.  In  all  tbese  eompoaitiona 
tha  drawing  and  aiaention  are  after  the  faahion  of  Rnbsns, 
thoogh  inferior  to  Rnbani  id  harmony  of  lone  and  forte  of 
contraatad  light  and  ahada.  Onraaionaily  a  tandancy  may 
be  obeerred  to  imitate  the  atyle  of  Tandyck,  for  whom,  in 
reapeet  of  jnclnrte,  Diepenback  in  his  lifetime  was  fi«- 
qocDtly  taken.  Bat  Diepenbeck  spent  mnch  loea  of  hit 
leianre  on  eanTaiaa  than  on  gUas-painting.  Thongh 
ba  failed  to  maatar  the  eecrets  of  gorgeooi  tinting  which 
were  loit,  appanntij  for  erer  in  the  16th  .centniy,  he 
wu  eonilaotly  employed  dariog  tbe  beit  yean  of  hie 
life  in  that  brwieb  of  LIi  profeeaiou.  In  1630  he  finiahed 
forty  acana*  from  tha  life  of  Bt  f^ancia  of  FanU  in 
the  chnrch  of  the  Hinimes  at  Antwerp.  In  IGli  he 
teceiTed  payment  for  foor  windowa  in  Bt  Jacqnae  of 
Antwerp,  two  of  which  are  atill  preearred,  and  rapreeent 
tha  Vlrgioi  to  whom  Chriat  appean  after  tbe  Iteanrrection. 
The  window*  aecHbad  to  him  at  5t  Qndnle  of  Brnuali  are 
now  prored  to  have  baan  exeeated  from  the  cartoon*  of 
Theodore  van  Thnlden.  On  tha  occaaion  of  his  matricnla- 
li'iD  at  Antwerp  in  1633-9,  Diepanback  was  registered  in 
tbe  goild  of  8t  liXike  ai  a  glaee-poiiiter.  Ee  resigned  bis 
mnnbenhip  in  tha  Artist  Club  of  the  TinUtta  in  1G43, 
apparently  beeansa  he  felt  bort  by  a  valnation  then  ma^a 
rA  drawing!  furnished  for  copper-plates  to  the  engiOTtr 
Keter  de  Joda.  The  earliest  record  of  hie  residence  at 
Antwerp  ii  that  of  bis  election  to  tba  brotherhood  (Soda- 
litalj  "of  the  Bachalota"  in  163i.  It  ii  probable  that 
htlun  this  time  ha  had  visited  Borne  and  London,  as 
n'jted  in  tha  work  of  Houbrskcn.  In  163S  be  waa  made 
a  bargess  of  Antwerp.  He  married  twice,  in  1637  nnd 
ICtiZ.  Hiadealh  took  place  in  December  1tj75,  and  his 
funeral  wet  calabrated  at  St  Jacqnee  of  Antwerp  on  tbe  3lBt 
liij  bf  that  month. 
C'-nnit,  b-iida  BitUer  anthorida,  the  Antwerp  ii«nm 
DIGI'PE,  a  seaport  town  of  Fnnoe,  at  tha  bead  of  an 
arr'fl^iiMment  in  tha  departmant  of  Baine-Inf^rieure,  38 
miln  north  of  Rouea  and  125  north-west  of  Paris  by  rail, 
in  tS'  D5'  35"  N.  laL  and  1"  0'  9"  E.  long.  It  Ilea  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Biver  Arquea,  in  a  boUow  of  tha  coaal,— the 
main  part  of  the  town  being  on  the  waat  side  of  tha  river, 
mi  the  suburb  of  Pullet  on  tha  aaat.  Ita  principal  etiaet 
mnUhm  tat  about  a  mile  along  the  ahore,  and  teiminataa 
la  tha  waat  at  the  foot  of  the  chalk  dilT,  which  b  anrmoonted 
by  aeaalla  of  lb*  ISlh  ccr.'.ury,  now  employed  la  barracks. 


Uta  whole  town  has  a  modern  aapaot ;  it*  wUmM  m 

■tll^  reanlar,  and  ita  hotisea  moatlj  bnilt  ct  hti&. 
1  bnilding  is  tha  c  irch  of  .^t  Jaaqna^  whk 


been  reetored  in  the  present  oentnry ;  tht  main  an 
(of  the  1 1th  century)  |nd  tha  Ango  chapd  an  war 
special  remark.  It  is  anffldent  to  mention  tha  <hi 
Bt  Bemi  (1022-1610),  tha  totm-hoosa,  tha  hmfitt 
theatre,  and  the  comwnnal  ooUace  whidi  piaaum 
fragmenta  of  Ango's  mansion.  As  the  chief  town 
arrondieaemant,  and  an  important  seaport,  Diej^  i 
eeat  of  a  large  nnmber  of  pnUie  offieea.  Ita  hsrboot, ' 
has  been  greatiy  improved  during  the  preeent  eantmr,  1 
tectadby  two  pi8ra,admilaTa«aela  of  000  tcoa  hi 
haa  a  large  floating  dock.  There  ia  regular  stean 
mnnication  with  England,  tha  passua  to  Newbavwi 
accomplished  in  aboat  aix  honra.  ^e  general  trsdei 
town,  ooth  oport  and  inpirt,  ia  axtanaiTe ;  and  it  a 
on  ehjp-bnildin^  ^op^4pmninb  ccopataga,  watchmi 
and  a  remarkabia  manofactnie  of  utiuea  in  ivotyand 
which  dates  from  the  ICth  centaty.  The  tobacco  be 
alone  employ  upwards  of  1000  work  people.  Oyrti 
Urge  nnmbras  are  fattened  in  the  nfeatw  da  dtamm 
tha  fishermen  of  Pollet  ere  among  the  main  prorid 
tha  Parisian  markela.  Ever  since  the  time  of  tlie  dud 
^erry  (whose  favonrita  restdanea^  tha^NOWM  Qtrnm 
atill  pointed  ont)  the  town  has  baan  a  &ahion^la  wit 
pUca ;  aud  in  1897  a  large  bathing  ealabliahmtB 
erected  after  the  model  of  theCrystal  PaUca.  TleaO' 
Jsrdin  Anglais,  the  Coon  BonrlMD,  and  tha  clib  a 
priodpsl  promsnadee;  andthecastia  of  An]nat,tha  1 
d'Augo,  the  abbey  of  Bt  Victor,  and  tha  andant 
locally  known  as  la  eitl  det  Lima,  are  the  moat  intv 
objects  of  interest  in  tbe  neighbourhood,  Pi^inlati 
185!,  16,216  J  and  in  J872,  19,TBT. 

It  amj  U  ufeljr  •aartod,  on  the  sathority  of  Its  asm 
Dieppe  owed  Iti  orisio  to  ■  bud  of  Nonuu  edveatw 
faan<liti;'dicp;;orlnletnilt>b!erar  tlialr  iUiil     ItabW 


Df igtibomhood  of  the  eplscop*!  dtj,     la  lUt  H  wis  t^aadi 
the  Englitb,  but  il  •oui  nconrid  tma  tbe  blow,  ud  bi 

the  oppoeiOon  at  tlu  Loidi  ot  Uutot,  m '  ' 

with  fortifia  ■  ■■  ..      - 


rdil  scUTin  wu  •InidT  B* 
id  the  KSft  W  OslDS  iBlB 


bJl*™!  il .     

fonndwi  there  ■  Petil  Dieppo  tn  1 . . . 
IMl  by  Tslbgl  ta  pumi  wu  nlied  bj  Oe  DnpUa,  lA> 
Loois  XI..  «>d  tha  dij  ot  tlM  ddivwaaea  BOUlBDid  ftr  SMk 
bo  alabrstsd  1^  a  graot  laoMMJes  sad  minde  jlaja, 
b(cliiD[ng  of  Hie  lath  eoatnrj  wo  fiod  Pannenller,  ■  utin 
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Ukm^  tvmtlM  to  Bnisil  nod  Smnatra  ;  and  a  little  later,  ita 
BMRhtnt  pnooe,  An^  waa  aUe  to  blockade  the  Portngneae  fleet 
fit  the  Tagna.  Ita  lohabitanta  in  great  niunbera  embiaoed  the 
Sefonued  reliizioii :  and  they  were  amoDff  the  first  to  acknowledge 
Henry  IV ^  who  fon^t  one  o{  his  peat  l^ttlea  at  the  neighbouring 
wrUtge  of  Arqaes.  Few  of  the  citiea  of  Prance  soffered  more  from 
tiM  revomdou  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  in  1085  :  and  this  blow  waa 
followed  in  1694  liyo  terrible  bombardment  oa  the  nait  of  the 
lCn;1i-h  and  Datcft.  "fbe  town  was  rebnilt  after  the  ]^eaoe  of 
firriick.  bat  tho  decTKase  of  ita  population  and  the  deterioration 
oC  its  port  prereuted  Ihe  restoratiou  of  ita  commercial  prosperity. 
VFitkitt  the  present  oenrary,  howorer.  especially  since  coramonica- 
-tfon  bj  nil  waa  effected  with  Paris,  it  haa  made  rapid  adTances. 
Jeering  the  Fruico-Oerman  war  tlie  town  waa  occupied  by  the 
Oeraant  from  December  1870  til]  July  1871. 

See  Pierre  Pillon,  Beeueil  gtuiraX  dt»  iditi,  dte.,  doniua  enfofftur 
^ca  habUamU  tU  Ditrnpe,  Dieppe,  1700 ;  Vltet,  Bittoire  de  Dieppk, 
\BH  ;CocheU  X«f  igiisa  ds  tarrmdittemeiU  d$  IHepp$,  1846-1860, 
sad  OnUrU  Dieppoitt,  1862  :  Julea  Hardy,  Let  Ditj^pou  e%  CfuinUe 
«9»  IS<4,  1864  ;  Aaseliue,  Let  AfUi^tUet  ei  Chroni^[utt  dt  la  vilUdt 
Ditpm^  s  17th  century  aocmmt,  which  comes  down  ^nly  to  1694,  and 
«r«a  fint  publii^ed  in  1974  by  Hardy,  Ouerillon,  and  Bauvage. 

DIES,  Chsistoph  Albkrt  (1755-1822),  was  bom  at 

Banorer,  and  learned  the  rudiments  of  art  in  his  native 

place.    For   one  year  he  stndiod    in  the  academy    of 

C>a88eldorf,  and  then  he  started  at  the  age  of  twenty  with 

^liiity  dneats  in  his  pocket  for  Roma     There  he  established 

lui  doQiieile,  and  lived  a  frugal  life  till  1796.     Copying 

pietons,  chiefly  by  Balvator  Rosa,  for  a  livelihood,  his  taste 

led  him  to  draw  and  paint  from  nature  in  Tivoli,  Albano, 

%iui  other  picturesque  places  in  the  vicinity  of  Rome. 

Kiplea,  the  birthplace  of  his  favourite  master,  he  visited 

^Dore  than  once  for  the  same  reasons.    In  this  way  he 

iMGuae  a  bold  executant  in  water  flours  and  in  oil, 

ttoo^  he  failed  to  acquire  any  origmality  of  his  own. 

Lord  BrisU^  who  encouraged  him  as  a  copyist,  predicted 

tilt  he  would  be  a  second  Salvator  Rosa.     But  Dies  was 

Vttt  of  the  wood  which  makes  original  artists.     Besides 

Vkthv  disqualifications,  he  had  necessities  which  forced 

Isim  to  give  up  the   great    career  of    an  independent 

painter.     David,  then  composing  his  Horatii  at  Rome, 

^viibed  to  take  him  to  Paris.    But  Dies  had  reasons  for 

Aot  leoepUng  the  offer.     He  was  courting  a  young  Roman 

^doB  be  subsequently  married.     Meanwhile  he  hlui  made 

tit  soqnaintance    of    Volpato,  for  whom   he    executed 

^niMroas  drawings,  and' this  no  doubt  suggested  the  plan, 

^hich  he  afterwards  carried  out,  of  publii£ing,  in  partner- 

^ip  with  M^chan,  Reinhardt,  and  Frauenholz,  the  series 

^  pistes  known  as  the  CdUctum  de  vues  pUtoretquet 

^  r/ta/M,  published  in  72  sheeU  at  Nuremberg  in  1799. 

^itii  so  many  irons  in  the  fire  Dies  naturally  lost  the 

Wer  of  o<»icentration.    Other  causes  combined  to  affect 

«  talentt    In  1787  he  swallowed  by  mistake  three- 

rers  of  an  ounce  of  sugar  of  lead.  His  recovery  from 
potion  wis  slow  and  incomplete.  His  return  to 
OflBtny  was  hastened  by  ii  He  had  hoped  that  the  air 
of  hk  native  country  would  improve  his  health.  He 
^ttled  at  Yieria,  and  lived  there  in  the  old  way  on  the 
lirodnoe  of  his  brash  as  a  landscape  painter,  and  on  that 
^  bn  pencil  or  graver  as  a  draughtsman  and  etcher.  But 
ivisad  of  getting  better  as  he  had  hoped,  his  condition 
kicnM  worse,  and  he  even  lost  the  use  of  one  of  his  hands, 
h  this  condition  he  turned  from  painting  to  music,  and 

rit  bis  leuore  hours  in  the  pleasures  of  authorship.  He 
■ot  long  survive,  dymg  at  Vienna  in  1822,  after  long 
CIS  of  chrome  suffering.  From  two  pictures  now  in  the 
vedert  gallery,  and  from  numerous  engraved  drawings 
fim  Ihe  n^Kbbourhood  of  TivolL  we  gather  that  Dies  was 
ansr  destined  to  nse  above  a  respectable  mediocrity.  He 
iofiowed  Salvator  Rosa's  example  in  imitatmg  the  manner 
if  Oaode  Lorrame.  But  Salvator  adapted  the  style  of 
Qnde.  "vhilst  Dies  did  no  more  than  copy  it 

NEST,  a  town  ana  tcrtress  of  Belgium,  in  the  provmce 
tf  Brtt«nt.  and  tJK  arroncLssement  df  Lowen,  u  situated 


on  the  Demer.  28  miles  E.  by  N.  of  Brussois.  The  manu- 
factured are  hats,  leather,  stockings,  beer,  and  spirits 
It  was  taken  from  tho  French  by  Marlborough  in  1705 
and  recaptured  the  same  year.  The  fortificawoudi  which 
replace  the  old  rompartn  and  walla,  wcrn  commouced  in 
1837,  and  finished  in  1853.  Tho  population  in  18G6  was 
7561. 

DIET  (German,  Reiehduf/).  The  origin  of  the  Oermau 
Diet  is  to  be  sought  in  the  uatioual  assembly,  which  was  a 
common  institution  of  the  Teutonic  race  From  the 
earliest  recorded  times  we  find  all  leading  questions  lirht 
discussed  by  the  chiefs  and  then  referred  to  the  assembly 
of  tho  clan  or  tribe,  in  which  every  Ireeman  had  a  voice. 

The  earliest  Diets  of  the  Qerman  or  Holy  Roman 
Empire  were  assemblies  in  which  the  monsrch  deliberatc<l 
with  his  subjects  on  the  common  interests  of  the  empiru. 
Originally  all  members  were  bound  by  their  feudal  tenure 
to  be  present^  and  if  absent  they  not  only  forfeited  their 
vote  but  were  liable  to  fine.  Thus  the  Diet  was  a  feudal, 
not  a  representative,  Parliament  As  by  degrees  the  feuda- 
tories of  the  emperor  turned  into  independent  sovereigns, 
the  Diet  became  nothing  more  than  a  congress  of  princes. 
The  emperor,  instead  of  presiding  in  person,  was  represented 
by  a  delegate  called  principal  commissarins,  and  the  princes 
sent  envoys,  tho  rig^t  of  suffirage  being  no  longer  personal, 
but  attached  to  certain  territories  or  <Sstricts. 

At  first  the  emperor  was,  in  theoiy  at  least,  elected  by 
universal  sufi&age  ;  a  candidate  was  chosen  by  the  chief 
men,  and  their  nominee  approved  by  the  people.  Thus  we 
read  that  at  the  election  of  Conrad  II.  50,000,  and  at  that 
of  LothaJre  IL  60,000  persons  were  present.  In  tioie  this 
custom  of  nominating  the  emperor  grew  into  an  established 
right,  which,  under  the  name  of  proetaxatum,  wits  arrogated 
by  the  chief  princes  of  the  empire.  Thus  tho  chief  func- 
tion of  the  Diet,  the  choice  of  an  emperor,  became  the 
prerogatiro  of  a  few  of  its  most  powerful  members,  who 
claimed  the  right  not  only  of  election  but  of  deposition. 
Thus  in  1298  Adolphus  of  Nassau  was  deposed,  and  Albert 
of  Austria  chosen  in  his  stead.  The  right  of  the  electors 
and  the  forms  and  rules  of  election  were  denned  and  settled 
by  the  &unous  insi/rument  of  Charles  IV.  known  as  the 
Golden  Bull,  1356. 

The  Diet  consisted  of  three  bodies,  who  met  and  voted  ia 
separate  colleges,— (1)  the  electoral  college,  (2)  the  princes 
of  the  empire  spiritual  and  temporal,  (3)  the  free  imperial 
cities. 

1.  In  a  law  of  Otho  IV.  (1208),  we  find  the  right  of 
electing  an  emperor  vested  in  the  electoral  college  of  seven. 
These  consisted  of  three  spiritual  princes — the  archbishops 
of  Mentz,  Treves,  and  Cologne, — and  four  secular  electors 
— the  duke  of  Saxony,  the  count  paktino  of  the  Rhine,  the 
king  of  Bohemia  and  tho  margrave  of  Brandenburg.  The 
former  sat  as  recognized  heads'  of  the  German  church. 
The  latter  wo'uld  naturally  have  been  the  dukes  of  Saxony, 
Franconia,  Swabia,  and  Bavaria ;  but  when  Bavaria  was 
united  with  the  county  palatine  its  right  was  transferrea  to 
Bohemi*. ;  that  of  Swabia  vras,  on  tho  accession  of  Frederick 
(who  by  his  election  was  incapacitated  from  voting),  dele* 
gated  to  Brandenburg,  and  by  it  retained  ;  and  probably 
that  of  Franconia  was  for  Gimilar  reason  forfeited  (see 
Dunham.  Ocrmanic  Empire,  i.  216). 

2.  The  prmces  of  the  empire  had  m  all  other  respects* 
save  that  of  electing  an  emperor,  the  some  iight3  as 
the  dukes  or  electors.  Thoy  consisted  of  the  archbishop 
of  Salzburg,  20  bishops,  4  abbots,  and  2  picbcndaries, 
and  of  44  temporal  pnncea,  though  thu  number  was  after- 
wards largely  augmented  Of  'these  several,  sudi  as  tho 
archduke  of  Austria,  and  the  auheii  of  Brucsnick  and 
Burgundy,  were  in  rank  and  power  more  than  equals  of 
the  electors 
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3.  Tho  frea  imperial  citica  foniicil  a  college  divlui'  1 
i::to  iwj  benches, — iho  Swabinn,  %Tith  37  cities,  aud  tlio 
HUcn;/:!,  u::h  II.  Tbej  first  appear  at  tbe  Diet  under 
ll'.uiv  VI 1.,  lull  tlii?ir  ]i;>siLioa  was  not  recognixed  till  the 
pfiii-;  I'f  Wo^tphalii.  Tlio  pon'cr  exercised  bj  this  muni- 
cipil  c>>ustituent  of  the  Diet  \ras  "Bmall  and  atriclly 
liiiiiie  1.  Only  what  lud  bt':-n  agreed  upon  by  the  electon 
aiil  princizs  cuuld  bo  submitted  to  ths  college  of  cities  for 
their  2-jiiction.  The  lover  nobility,  the  knights  of  the 
empire,  aud  the  commons  were  unrcproaonted. 

Each  cjilugo  voted  scpanitcly  ;  when  the  three  colleges 
agreed,  the  decree  or  r€ccts  of  the  Diet,  as  it  was  called, 
was  submit  ted  to  the  emperor  for  hii  ratification  ;  but  the 
emperor  had  no  power  to  modify  it,  and  no  resolution  which 
aiTccted  tlie  general  iuterestd  of  the  empire  could  be  j^abscd 
without  the  approbation  of  the  Diet. 

Bu4ir:e.4  extrurdinory  meeting:),  the  Diet  was  regularly 
convened  twice  a  year.  At  the  spring  session  the  general 
busiiie«^  of  the  empire  was  diBCUssed,  bws  were  passed, 
alliances  concluded,  rebels  proscribed,  and  grants  of  fiefs 
confirmed.  The  autumn  session  was  occupied  with  finance 
and  attended  only  by  dukes,  cDunts,  and  oflicen  of 
admiuidtration.     From  16G3  the  Diet  met  at  RcgensburK. 

From  the  end  of  the  Thirty  Yeara'  War  the  poster  of  tho 
Diet  steadily  dccliued.  The  Peace  of  NVcstph'jilia,  while 
confiniiiui!  the  ri!;ht8  of  tho  Diet  as  against  the  emperor,  at 
tbe  a.inio  time,  by  recoguizing  tho  territorial  inde]>cndenco 
of  the  (icrman  princes,  sj  limited  the  province  of  the 
fediTiUive  o-^embly  that,  to  quote  the  words  of  Frederick 
the  (in  :t,'tho  Diet  became  "  a  mere  shadow,  a  congress  of 
public i-its  more  busied  with  forms  than  things,  like  dogs 
wLi»  1-a/  ihc  mo  'U.'* 

TL'j  \i..'*i  imixrrtart  Diot^  were  the  following  : — 

U-'.    *I  '..•.:/.     Hiiiry  IV.  i1v|>ii9p1  i>n  ii!<'t!nii  ofliU  son. 

l\  i.    J'iJi.'A.:.>rt.     C>i:;rnd  ■uriroilcri'd  Saxuiiy  to  Henry  the  lion. 

I ;■..■■■.   V.irriiilM'rc.     The  (riljin  Bull. 

I4?'f  \Vi:m;4      I'livi'.c  liiT.AU.i*  fuiLiid-ii-:),  sii'.l  Imjicrial  CbanilK-r 

r  •  ■.!»li-fi'-V 

ir-JI.   V.*..i:i.^.     I^Ji  t  flciiii'*'  Lix'Ji- .. 

1."  J  *.  S-' :'..-.     (  L><i  0  (•:  I  li/.-^n  :i!lii".Vi-«l  to  the  sever j1  <«i.itca, 
1. ■...'.  >■    't.     Kl:- 1  I  (  W'-i-.i-i  r»*-vn.vt'''l. 
i; .; ».   .1  ;  •■.'  ;:„•.     Tl  '  fui.f  s  !.ia  rf  Aij;;wurj»  prevntcil. 
IS.'j.  iJi^'-til-.jrjf.     y.ij '■I'Hin's  trvoy  annouuv.T «   the  dinsolotion 
«■•  ili-  ■  iiipi:-.     Krui.  i*  II.  rvHiuni*  iniDf.hal  ^.roTro. 

1:;-.   i':..i.k. . .:.     Fi:  I  1'.'.:  ^.f  '.■trnuz.i:  cunicdeiation. 

I 
DIM  I.TH  'S.     Thj  np;  liVriimi  of  science  to  tho  regula- 1 

ti.:i  •  f  :..-  <  ■•:.tli:'.i«  's  d-.xii.iiids  vf  the  budy  for  nutrimoht 

:..:;.*    :..i.,.ly    ut    tl.rio    til>j-i.i.«» — IK-aitb,    I'leasuro,    and 

r         ..y.     TLi  y  :.:c  r.^rtly  inci  insist  oat  with  one  another, 

1  .t  y.  rc.juire  h<-i  j  :r'.>  coti^'diratijn,  as  uiider  varying 

« :r:':tii*  ii::ti  tu.Ii  m^y  il.a::i  the  m-..7)t  pruuiineut  place  in 

T:.'  i-.:!-:  iii-l;  <>f  d!>.t  upun  the  hi-alth  of  a  man  begins 
o:  tI.>'  •  i:!.-.At  ^L.•Jc  (.:  Li.i  Ki'.',  and  iiid>-ftl  is  then  greater 
ti:..:i  u!  :.!.y  oih>.r  pi.rii/i1.  It  is  v.^ritd  by  the  several 
['\iv    .  i>f  iiiti.Tt.::!  ;.-r>.Mih  ai:d  uf  I'XtTual  rL'I.tti.>u.*(,  aud  in 

•  •11   i- '•■    i»    Ltill  iii.p.iru:.t  in   pn'luij;;i!:j  t-xi: uucc,  au? 
r-.-:  !  ■    ..•  li  .i_»rn.-i  .■:  ..!.■!  r. -•. fill. 

/•    ■     I  /•    1 1  \ .  '  So  j'lioj  li  Lt  ;i.<  Vet  Vrtn  fi'iimi  so 

- :'  r   tl.-'   y...i!"./  tf  li'.i  .ii;!;i  :.i.*  ;■.,  !'..  :r  M'-iher'r 

'    -.        .'•■   '-   :"  .     1  ..  ■    1.   •    1  .-'ii  li- :i    V..:.:    li    n-- kiti '. 
i'r     ;  :     '-    '•     i'/'/       ■•  hi    '  I.'--    ./•!     K\'if:*. 

■    [•    '  '      !    .1  1  .  1  '  :  .'i!  ■::  i-l"   i.    :  :  .'i  in   ?«..  r-.  ll.  if 

I.  ■  .  A    ".   :   r  :'.       •  .t.-  1. 1  ::.'.   :*■  ■-■  ..-.  :  i  \-\   ..: 

II.  ■■     .         .  .  .v  .    :  ..  .  .  A 


'*  brutes  food.''  Baron  Liebighaa  fcllowed  iha  Kad  «:ib  i 
"Food  for  infants,"  in  the  prescription  for  which  Li.: 
ounces  and  quarter  grains  figure  freely,  and  nhich  L::-  r. 
be  prepared  on  a  slow  fire,  aud  after  a  few  minutes  l<.Jtd 
well  And  otter  all  not  nearly  such  a  close  imitaiibL  \A 
human  milk  is  made  as  by  tho  addition  io  fresh  coir's  n.:lk 
of  half  its  bulk  of  soft  water,  in  each  piut  of  wiiicli  L.i 
been  mixed  a  heaped  up  teoapoonhil  of  powdci'cd  *'«::;;  r 
01  milk  "  and  a  pinch  of  phosphate  of  lime.  In/iaed,  \^ 
defaidtof  these  cheap  chemicals,  the  milk  and  water  alc-^v. 
when  fresh  and  pVDe,  are  safer  than  an  artificial  eon^>u:  \ 
which  requires  oo^iking.  Aud  experience  shows  that  t!.? 
best  mode  of  administering  food  to  tho  young  is  also  tl  i 
which  is  most  widely  adojncd  throughout  wann-lloou  I 
nature,  namely,  in  a  fr^h,  tepid,  liquid  state,  freqaei::'/, 
and  in  small  quantities  at  u  time. 

Empirical  observation  is  fully  supported  in  these  dedu> 
tions  by  phyuological  aud  chemicsl  scienoei.  Milk  ar. 
tains  of — 
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Water 68  pw 

Oleaginous  matter  (croam  or  biitter> 3 

KitTOKcnoiii  nutter  (ohccse  an<l  albumen) 4 

1Iy«Irocarbon  (supar) A\ 

Salino  matter  (phosphate  of  lime,  chlorids  of 
aodiuui,  irou,  &c.) \    ,, 

Theso  are  at  ouee  the  constituents  and  the  propcrtiou 
of  tho  constituents  of  food  suited  to  a  weakly  npidlj- 
growing  animal  The  large  quantity  of  water  makes  it 
pass  easily  through  the  soft  absorbent  walls  of  the  digestive 
canal,  and  the  complete  suspension  in  an  alkaline  finid  r( 
tho  finely  divided  fat  and  nitrogenoos  matter  intradnce 
more  of  them  than  conld  bo  effected  were  they  in  a  soliJ 
form.  The  fat  is  tho  germ  of  new  cellular  growth,  and  the 
Litrogcnoua  matter  is  by  the  new  cells  formed  into  ficsk. 
which  is  doubling  its  bulk  monthly.  Tho  phosobate  of 
lime  is  required  for  tho  hardening  bones^  the  chioridf  of 
sodium  aud  the  iron  for  the  daily  increasing  amoont  of 
blood  in  circulation.  Milk  may  be  said  to  be  still  alive  ss 
it  leaves  tho  breast  fresh  and  warm,  and  qnicklj  bccocici 
living  blood  in  the  infant's  veins.  A  Tory  siii^t  dicmieal 
change,  is  roquisitc.  Ita  frequent  adminiatratioB  is 
demanded  by  the  rapid  al»orption,  and  tha  afasenca  of 
regular  meaU  prcvcuta  the  overloading  of  the  dalifate  yoang 
stomaieh  with  more  than  it  can  hold  at  onoe. 

The  wholeRomest  nutriment  for  the  fint  aiz  montha  fa 
milk  alone.  A  vigorous  baby  can  indeed  bear  with  ii» 
Iiunity  much  rough  u.*age,  and  often  tppaars  nona  tha 
worse  fjr  a  certain  quantity  of  farinaceona  food;  but 
the  ciaJDHty  do  n«>t  gi^t  habituated  to  it»  witbont  aa  eihiU- 
tion  of  dislike  wbiih  indicates  rebellion  of  tba  hnwula 

T'j  give  ju(iiciuu.4  diet  its  fair  chance  the  fiaow  mart  ba 
well  prwti-rtt  l  from  the  culd  ;  and  just  in  proportiOB  aa  tbe 
ii'niid  tcui|iurature  A  the  body  is  maintained  eo  dosa 
gr.iwth  pni^jxjr,  as  Ls  satibfactdrily  proved  bj'm^cruMnta 
ou  tbi-  yuMi:.;  «>f  tiio  Io*.vor  animals. 

It  is  oiily  %«h(.ti  tiiO  teeth  are  on  their  way  to  tbe  fhml, 
:.-  A\  'Wii  by  dill :  iinc.  that  the  ])arvtid  glanda  itipiile  an 
..ctivt  SMiiva  c.i]m1  !i,  Ll  digesting  bread  atuffi  TiU  tbM 
^nyiliiii'.'  but  inlik  ii  i:hl  be  pvcn  toatativelj, 
ii.  tho  iiebt  xf  a  niL.ii;^  ••!  i.'^ir.i'ation  for  its  fvtnie 
nutrition.  .\tiu)!i.:  tbe  v^hi-'ics  if  such  meaM^  tbe 
L'<  .-1'  r.\Ily  A\  \  liculio  arc  b.-.'th  uiid  beef  teai  at  fini 
;i.«.I  tl!'.'!i  th:\.'i£Lt;i<l  \\\\\  \.\\  ii'ca  and  arrowroot 

:; .  li.  1  !•■  \%.*.h  a  l!:;!.- 1  riv.u:;.i:d  sugar,  serrea  aan 
1  :':  ..:-,  (  .  .-u;t  p>'U>Kr,  ti>j4  and  bottoma* 
ti.  .r  \\'.\.  \  i.!..ii:j>'   li  necessary  in  tbe 
V  \\..\  \   .i:t  ^.:ppiits  and  for  chanfe  tbe 
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Til'.*  I  li'v  .ucii..»  •  f  premature  weaning  are 
'i'Lv  citcrual  asiiict  uf  the  child  is  tbat  of  T 
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ttruug,  but  tbe  bones  do  not  harden  in  proportion,  and 
tries  to  walk  its  limbs  give  way,  and  it  is  said  to  be 
Bring  from  rachitis  or  '*  rickets." 
bese  consequences  follow  in  other  animals  as  surelj  as 
he  homan  race ;  and  in  them  it  was  possible  to  make 
experiment  craciaL  A  gentleman  named  Qacrin  set 
self  to  find  if  he  could  produce  rickets  at  wilL  He 
:  a  number  of  puppies  in  equally  good  condition,  and 
ing  let  them  suckle  for  a  time,  he  suddenly  weaned  half 
hem  and  fed  them  on  raw  meat,  a  fare  which  at  first 
ight  would  seem  the  most  suitable  for  carnivorous  animals, 
'erthelesa,  after  a  short  time,  those  which  continued  to 
i  tbe  mother's  milk  had  grown  strong  and  hearty, 
kt  those  which  had  been  treated  with  a  more  substantial 
ary  pined,  and  frequently  threw  up  their  victuals,  then 
Ir  limbs  beut,  and  at  the  end  of  about  four  months  they 
wed  all  the  symptoms  of  confirmed  rickets.  From  these 
leriments  we  must  conclude  that  tho  rachitiB  depended 
inly  on  the  derangements  of  nutrition  brought  on  by 
proper  dieL  A  diet  which  is  taken  at  a  wrong  season 
J  fairiy  be  called  improper.  For  camivora,  it  is  flesh 
[ore  the  age  of  suckling  has  passed ;  for  herbivora  (and 
experiment  bearing  on  the  point  has  been  made  on  pigs), 
is  vegetable  feeding  begun  when  they  ought  to  be  at 
steai^ 

The  time  for  weaning  should  be  fixed  paHly  by  the 
ild's  age,  partly  by  tho  growth  of  the  teeth.  Tho  troubles 
which  children  are  subject  at  this  crisis  are  usually 
stric,  such  as  are  induced  by  summer  weother ;  therefore 
that  season  the  weaning  should  be  postponed,  whereas 
viater  it  should  be  hurried  forward.  The  first  group  of 
eth  nine  times  out  of  ten  consists  of  tbe  lower  central 
ont  teeth,  which  may  appear  any  time  during  the  sixth  and 
ftnth  month.  The  mother  may  then  begin  to  diminish 
«  nomber  of  suckling  times ;  and  by  a  month  she  can 
in  reduced  them  to  twice  a  day,  so  as  to  be  ready  when 
tt  second  group  makes  its  way  through  the  upper  front 
UD8  to  cut  off  the  supply  altogether.  Tho  third  group, 
ie  lateral  incisors  and  first  grinders,  usually  after  the 
nt  anniversary  of  birth  give  notice  that  solid  food  can  bo 
Kved.  But  it  is  pnident  to  let  dairy  milk  form  a  con^ 
deiablo  portion  of  the  faro  till  the  eye  teeth  aro  cut, 
tich  seldom  happens  (ill  the  eighteenth  or  twentieth 
lOQth.  At  this  period  children  are  liable  to  diarrhcco, 
SBTulaions,  irritation  of  the  brain,  rashes,  and  febrile 
tturiii.  in  such  cases  it  is  often  advisable  to  resume  a 
oaplete  milk  diet,  and  sometimes  a  child's  life  has  been 
kWd  by  its  reapplication  to  the  breast  These  means  are 
u«t  feasible  when  the  patient  is  accustomed  to  milk ; 
>deed,  if  not,  the  latter  expedient  is  hardly  possible. 
Did  tH  Childhood  and  YmitJi. — At  this  stago  of  life 
b  diet  must  obviously  be  the  best,  which  is  a  transition 
"OQ  that  of  infancy  to  that  of  adult  age.  Growth 
^  not  completed,  but  yet  entire  surrender  of  every 
viideration  to  the  claim  of  growth  is  not  possible,  nor 
idbed  desirable.  Moreover  that  abundance  of  adipose 
iRe,  or  reserve  new  growth,  which  a  baby  can  bear,  is  an 
ipe^ment  to  the  due  education  of  the  muscles  of  the  boy 
giri.  The  supply  of  nutriment  needs  not  to  be  so  con- 
nofu  ti  before,  but  at  the  same  time  should  be  more 
i^itiit  than  for  the  adult.  Up  to  at  least  fourteen  or 
teen  years  of  age  the  rule  should  be  four  meals  a  day, 
ried  indeed,  but  nearly  equal  in  nutritive  power  and  in 
ntiky,  that  it  to  say,  all  moderate,  all  sufficient  The 
tniij  the  body  then  reaches  involves  a  hardening 
1  enlargement  of  the  bones  and  cartilages,  and  a 
aogthening  of  the  digestive  organs,  which  in  healthy 
iBg  piffiumff  enables  us  to  dispense  with  some  of  the 
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watchful  care  bestowed  upon  their  diet  Three  full  meals  a 
day  are  generally  sufficient,  and  the  requirements  of  montal 
training  may  be  allowed  to  a  certain  extent  to  modify  tlie 
attention  to  nutrition  which  has  hitherto  been  paramount 
But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  tbe  changes  iu  figure  and 
in  internal  organs  are  not  completed  till  several  years  have 
passed,  and  that  they  involve  increased  growth  and  demaud 
full  supplies.  As  less  bulky  food  is  used,  care  should  be 
taken  that  it  is  sufficiently  nutritious,  and  habits  should  be 
acquired  which  conduce  to  making  the  most  of  it  for  Ibe 
maintenance  of  strength. 

The  nutritiousness  of  food  depends  on  dijettiUlUy  aiitl 
eoncerUration,  Food  is  digestible  when  it  jdelds  readily 
its  constituents  to  the  fluids  destined  for  their  reduction  to 
absorbable  chyme.  It  Ib  more  or  less  concentrated,  accoi'd- 
ing  as  a  given  weight  contains  more  or  less  matter  capable 
of'supporting  life.  The  degree  in  which  they  possess  these 
qualifications  um'ted  constitutes  the  absolute  nutritive' 
value  of  alimentary  matters. 

The  degree  of  cohesion  in  the  viands  influences  digest! 
bility.  Tough  articles  incapable  of  being  completely' 
ground  up  by  the  teeth,  remain  unused,  while  fluids  and 
semifluids  lead  the  van  of  digestibles.  The  tissues  of  young 
vegetables  and  young  animals  are  for  this  reason  more 
digestible  than  old  specimens.  It  is  desirable  also  that 
the  post  mortem  rigidity,  which  lasts  several  days  in  most 
instances,  should  have  merged  into  sofiness  before  'the 
meat  is  cooked,  or  should  have  been  anticipated  by  cooking 
befo.e  the  flesh  is  cold.  In  warm  climates  and  cxcep 
tionally  warm  weather  the  latter  course  is  the  preferable. 
The  dietician,  especially  when  the  feeding  of  the  young  is  in 
question,  will  prefer  those  methods  of  culinary  prepara- 
tion which  most  break  up  the  natural  cohesion  of  the  viands. 
And  it  may  be  noticed  that  the  force  of  cohesion  acts  in  all 
directions,  and  that  it  is  no  advantage  for  an  article  to  be  late- 
rally friable  if  it  remains  stringy  in  a  longitudinal  direction. 

Fat  interposed  between  the  component  parts  of  food 
diminishes  its  digestibility.  It  is  the  interstitial  fat 
between  the  fasciculi  of  muscular  fibre  in  beef  which 
renders  it  to  young  persons  and  to  dyspeptics  less  digestible 
than  mutton. 

A  temperature  above  that  of  the  body  retards  digestion. 
Meat,  Which  is  digested  by  the  gastric  juice  in  the  stomach, 
has  time  to  cool  before  it  gets  there ;  but  farinaceous  food, 
which  depends  for  its  conversion  into  chyme  on  the  salivary 
glands,  suffers  a  serious  loss  if  by  reason  of  being  too  hot 
it  cannot  avail  itself  of  the  saliva  supplied  by  the  mouth. 
It  should  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  temperature  much 
above  that  of  the  body  cracks  the  enamel  of  the  teeth. 

Excessive  concentration  impairs  digestibility.  Tho  prin- 
cipal medium  by  which  nutriment  is  carried  through  the 
absorbent  membrane  of  the  digestive  canal  is  water 
There  is  no  doubt  it  passes  more  rapidly  by  endosmosi* 
than  anything  else.  The  removal,  then,  of  water  is  an  injury 
to  viands,  and  drying,  salting,  over-frying,  over-roasting,  Mid 
even  over-boiling  renders  them  less  soluble  in  the  digestive 
juices,  and  so  less  nutritious.  A  familiar  illustration  of 
this  may  be  taken  from  eggs.  Let  an  egg  be  lightly  boiled, 
poached  in  water,  custarded,  or  raw,  and  the  stomach  even 
of  an  invalid  can  bear  it ;  but  let  it  be  baked  in  a  pudding 
which  requires  a  hot  oven,  or  boiled  hard,  or  otherwise 
submitted  to  a  high  temperature  for  a  prolonged  i^eriod, 
and  it  becomes  a  tasteless,  leathery  substance,  which  can 
be  of  no  more  use  in  the  stomach  than  so  much  skin  or 
hair.  It  is  obvious  then  that  it  is  mainly  in  a  commercial 
point  of  view  that  articles  of  diet  can  be  called  nutritious  in 
proportion  to  their  concentration.  About  this  there  can  be 
no  question  -,  milk  adulterated  from  the  pump  is  worth  so 
much  less  tiian  pure  milk,  and  a  pound  A  beef  steak 
sustains  a  man  longer  than  a  pint  of  veal  broth. 
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The  ftttunment  of  natritiootneaa  hy  concentration  is  of 
coBdidenb^e  importance  to  travellers  and  in  militarj 
medicine.  There  arc  not  a  few  stratedstx  who  attribute 
the  STioccsa  of  the  Gennaoi  in  the  war  of  1870  to  the  eanlj 
cam.-i  a&d  easily  prejiared  food  inpplied  to  them  by  the 
sai:5;-re-zn.-\ker9  of  Berlin.  Concentration  of  Tianda 
earr..-d  t^  exceaa,  so  aa  to  be  lively  to  affect  the  health,  is 
u-BiuJy  tL2.de  manifest  by  a  diminntion  in  the  aecretion  of 
urine  and  iti condensed  condition;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
if  dilntsoD  is  needlessly  great,  the  action  of  the  kidneya  is 
c  zrcasi  ve.  Now  the  urine  of  young  persons  is  naturally  of 
lower  fpeciSc  grarity,  that  is^  more  aqueous,  than  that  of 
adults.  If  it  is  found  to  equal  in  density  the  excretion  of 
fall  growth,  cr  if  it  is  observed  to  be  Toiaed  but  rarely,  the 
Bcala  should  be  made  more  bulky,  or  better  still,  more 
frequent,  so  as  not  to  overload  the  ■tnmarli 

An  over-concentrated  diet  often  induces  costivaDess. 
"This  should  be  counleneted  by  grsen  TecetaUea  and 
other  dilute  appetiting  dishea,  and  never  by  purgative 
drags.  The  habit  of  takiog  a  eonaideiable  quantity  and 
variety  of  freak  green  vegetables  haa  the  further  advan- 
tage of  preventing  that  tendency  to  minor  develop- 
ments of  aoirvy  which  is  not  uncommonly  found  in 
youths  nourished  mainly  on  animal  food.  A  softness 
or  friability  el  the  cnma  ia  one  of  the  first  aigna  of 
this.  If  the  month  Jteeda  after  the  applieation  of  a 
tooth  brush,  the  nsi  V  freah  vegetables  at  evniy  meal 
should  be  enforced. 

The  young  are  peculiaily  liable  to  be  affected  by  poisona 
conveyed  in  fluids.  Hkeir  sensitive  frameaabsbrb  quickly, 
and  quickly  turn  to  evil  account  such  aubstancea,  even 
uiien  diluted  to  an  extent  which  makea  them  harmlees  to 
adultJL  The  watsr  theiefofe  with  which  families,  and  still 
mord  with  which  schools  are  supplied,  should  be  carefully 
subtected  to  analysia  Wherever  a  trace  of  lead  is  found, 
lueaiu  should  be  adopted  to  remove  the  source  of  it ;  and 
organic  prodccta  should  have  their  ori^ir  dearly  accounted 
for,  uid  all  posaibL^it;-  of  sewage  contamination  excluded. 
ToeM  prvcautions  ate  •  ssentisl,  in  spito  of  the  grown-up 
portion  of  the  household  haviog  habitually  used  the  water 
wiihuut  iu'yirj. 

Freeh  milk  has  long  had  a  bad  popular  reputation  as 
nccj.:ii0&aily  conveying  fever,  and  in  some  parts  of  Ireland 
lh»  }i»kianrrT  can  hardly  ever  be  got  to  take  it  **  raw." 
iii:»  u  (I  site  irroipectire  of  th?  state  of  the  cattle  which 
f'.::  -b  It;  no  cases  of  disease  thus  communicated 
hsTj  "vcr  been  traced  home  to  aick  cowd.  It  is  pro- 
baLk  always  due  either  to  adulteration  with  dirty  wutcr, 
CTV  i:. :  TCMeis  (-ciog  wo-rhca  in  that  uangfroiu  uu\Iiani. 
or  %•  *!,  ir  LuiL^  ezvjsv:d  tu  air  loaded  y>i\h  clrmcntb  of 
tt-n*-  -;.  ".. 

Vj'  t-i  t:i*  peri -J  of  full  development  the  daily  UfcO  of 
wi:.<-  :  !:..u.i  *••  a!:(.'W>-.  1  only  dur^t^  illncMs  an<l  thu  czpross 
attc-.dAT.  ctf  a  m>  li-a!  isdviKr.  Its  habitual  coniniiuption 
hy  }.\\'J.7  chillrcn  ha.>ur.:i  r.rwar*r  the  crisu  vi  \i\i\nirij, 
ch'.  L.o  r-"-^*n.  ar.d  Kii'ii'.UAtcii  tujai  to  the  artificial  scuaa- 
tff-y  .'  I  •'■•J  bv  filcwh'.u 

I^'.t  •'  -  Ji  iilf  J^il   a: — It  iB'?em^  ci.rtii'n  that  the  Md 

fhf-*^      f    l.\r'\iv;!,    wbxoh    8t*riln:f.''l    th'.-    whulij   of   the 

•,•-..,;  ■•  •.  i  ji  !nuji.':ir  rii>v. nicr.t*  lu  tht  uziilation  of  ■ 

5.'      ..."  •    n-,   J'    «:.*i.n'*M-;.     TLltj  is  n^^t  ci.iiu*;h  of 

th'.    ■    .*  :..!    -.xi.i-.-Ml.    thit    in    t')    g  ly.  destnty-.-d   and 

c«u:.        ■"-.■'  ^'^  ur<4i  airl  <\\xkX  tJitr<y'ori'>i:-«  cicrrtii'its,  to 

g':"   '      (  ■    nil.  h    fi.rc' ,    !ls    n.-a.".r-i    ly    ibf    irttb«»d 

of  J      -.     *  ••.  ::."  I  th.  r  l.-ir-l.  'li-ii  U-  ci"H  ti»j  fnr^hi'u 

k»  **     ..  i   ;..  li.-  1  •;?  \\.  i*.  ir»  tji'*  j-  :!>  rri:  liir"  of  iiiu-iu!ar 

wr:r'«   ■■ :•:•.■  r;-}.-!     if  lh»*  <T.'.iLi,'«-'.l  r  >iutitu>'nl-i  i-f 

C:.*"-    .     \  —  :■    X"  n- 1  :  -v-  I^»-.l    .i*:  \  ibyt  ihiiiiiitri-Lrfn  ^u.4 

sri  ■•        -  ..'  '  ••  ir*    .  ■•.■=:.:!     !.     "IJ-  |ir"]  Lk't'l  {*a\a  i-f  , 

*•.!  r  ,  •:..  ■■•'.i-.fitr.i.ii  'Vcbf-m  in  1^70  vostlv  I 
•  •  •   I 
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increased  the  amonnta  excreted  of  those  elemeuia  of  ths 
ume  which  are  derived  from  the  ondation  of  rnvde  sad 
nerve.^  The  urea  formed  by  the  deatiucUve  "■^jTstiop 
of  contractile  fibre,  and  the  phoephates  whoee  main  somes 
is  nervous  tissue,  were  each  nearly  dodUed  daring  and 
shortly  after  the  extraordinaiy  atrain  upon  thoae  parti  of 
the  body.  As  mig^t  be  expected,  the  machinery  wears 
away  quicker  when  it  is  harder  worked,  and  requires  to  be 
repaired  immediatehr  by  an  enhanced  quantity  of  new 
material,  or  it  will  be  worn  beyond  the  power  of  lepair. 
The  daily  supply,  therefore,  of  digeatible  nitrogenooa  food, 
meat  par  txodlti^ee^  must  be  increased  whenever  the 
muscular  exerdae  is  increaaed.  In  making  the  leesat 
extension  of  railwaya  in  Sicily,  the  pf%maB  was  relaidsd 
by  the  slack  woA  done  by  the  SiciliaB  uawiee  eompaied 
with  that  got  through  by  the  English  gangs,  Ths  fc 
took  scarcely  any  meat»  preferring  to  nve  the 
expended  by  tbmr  conumdee  in  that  way.  The 
occurred  to  the  contractor  of  paying  tha  men  partly  ii 
money  and  partly  in  meat ;  and  the  leenlt  was  a  marfcsd 
increase  in  the  amount  of  woric  mwm^w^^f^  which  ww 
brought  nearly  up  to  the  Britiah  averagei  A  mixed 
diet»  'with  an  increase  in  the  proportionate  quantity  of 
meat  iriien  extra  oorpoieal  exertion  ia  leqnired,  is  the 

ewmoBHCMy  hx  alli 


wholesomest,  aa  well  aa  the  meet 
of  manual  labourera. 

It  is  abookitely  eessntial  that  the  fieshly  aachiaaiy  far 
doing  work  should  be  oontinuously  replaced  by  flesh  feed, 
aa  it  becomea  worn  out    Kitrcgenons  Mlii^^  after  a  few 
chemical  changea  replacea  the  lest  muscle  which  haa  peiisd 
away  in  the  excretiona;  just  aa  the  engineer  makee  ore 
ateel  and  renews  the  corroded  boilerplate  or  thinned  pistra. 
Now,  as  the  renewal  of  the  plate  or  piatoii  ia  a  "*  ■>im«iB« 
to  the  augmented  performauces  of  the  engine^  ao  meat  is 
**  stimulus  "  to  cugmested  muscular  action.    Taken  in 
digestible  form  during  exertion,  it  allows  the  exertifl 
be  continued  longer,  with  greater  caso  and  ksi  eonseq< 
oxhou&tion.      According   to  the    tsstimony  of    stJiliii^ 
experimentally  put  tlircugh  forced  marrhes  of  twenty  mils^v 
a  day,  with  luadj  of  half  a  hundredwei^t  aM^  "  msat- 
extract"  bears  awuy  the  palm  fnmi  the  other  npated. 
sti^^ulants  commonly  compared  with  it^vir,mm  and  cofte). 
"  h  db69  not  put  a  apirit  into  yon  for  a  few  aulea  oaly^ 
bat  has  a  lasting  effect;  if  I  were  ordered  foreontiaa' 
oua  marching,  and  had  my  choice,  I  vonld  eertotaly 
take  the  meat  extract,"  said  an  nnprgndieed 
Dr  Iiirkes*,  who  waa  the  conductor  of  the 
alluded  ta* 

When  the  continrous  repair  of  the  mnsenkr 
'lA  fully  secured,  tbo  production  of  heat  and  fbree  ii 
reaH.iIy  [  roviiicd  f«'r  by  vegetable  aliment,  by  laaeoa  el  tha 
large  rropr^rtion  of  carbon  which  it  eontaiac     In  amiga- 
\\v^  tL'.ir  I iby. biological  functions  to  theesveraliorta  of  foo< 
ncttrly  all  the  Ln^iness  of  bogrtting  active /orea  abonld  a^ 
parcQtIy  be  asi-ribed  to  the  solid  hydrocarbon^  rtaichnad 
fat,  by  tb^nr  convcrsidu  iuto  earbopie  aei^    lA  m  asl 
nf!CL>vary  to  be  Bcquainted  with  every  step  of  tta 
wbiJi  ill  the  body  we  confessedly  are  nol|to 
argiiint  lit.     It  is  clearly  important  that  thsee 
ilitt  rhu-jld  l*o  furnished  in  snflicisnt 
(ii»;t'r'.til<Ic  fonn.     Tu  additiooa  to  diet  made  la 
of  a.Ki:ti.'rial  bodily  work  nut  only  ihonU  Ika 
t'f  aniiit:.!  focfi  be  s'ttended  U\  but  Ihe  bnlk  of 
i\\  in  th?  ntioiis  should  bo  augmented 


1  Si^  T»-  }'irv  ..[>  w.-^t..D',wft!k.lB  iMMlof  Den  ML  UNL 

tirr«  ti  -r':nl  wiifi:'  wkikihk  Imfw  tt  thai  taenlid  dadsg  SMll^ 
Uki  it  17  I J  lu.  I  :i  ■<:  '.\  tw  «« ..l  l)f  la  1(\  Une  li  l»  liL^^ 

■  (/n  I W  Jtit^i'f  a  .^/<r-l.'  JUt%,-m  t^Mnrf  lAi  Aakm 
1374.  >:  K.  A.  )'L;k.  .  M.I>  .  IV^frtMT  ol  MUttSiy 
Army  Ufix^al  rkUjA     U-ikloD,  1^7 i. 
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<n,  (ur  CbaM  klimenU  mb  the  mMt  diteot 

ting"  for  kthletia  iporta  ii  band  on  tbAprinciplN 
nnctnted.  The  omul  time  allotted  to  it  n  tix 
id  the  obJMU  to  be  tttoined  in  this  pariod  m»j  b* 
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•><r,  ■  power  or  fattthiiig  ud  dnoUtlng 


'iad,"  thkt «      _„ 

u  blood  iiodily  ia'ipvte  o? 
it  i*umed  »t  by  coiuidBrablj  adding  totliedulf 
t  lutroganoaa  and  by  dimiiiiBhitig  farinajww^f  ^^d 
)d,  and  providing  that  it  ahodd  be  to  oonnuned 
nil  J  digeatsd.  The  •econd  and  thiid  an  Mcnrvd 
lalij  increaung  the  domanda  made  upon  tba 
iU  the;  b»ve  learnt  to  exert  at  will  all  the  ponn 
they  are  capable,  and  for  aa  long  a  period  al  the 
ractora  of  the  iodiTidaal  frame  permit*.  "  Wind* 
id  by  ehooeing  as  part  of  the  ttainiog  an  exeieiie, 
nnning,  which  can  be  stulkined  only  nhen  ths 
Y  and  tirculating  oigani  do  their  dnty  fairly. 
example,  the  Oxford  lyateu  of  tiwuing  for  the 
oat-racea  may  be  cited.  It  may  be  oonaidned  t 
■gimiD  for  full;  developing  a  yonog  maa'a 
powera  to  falfii  the  demanda  of  an  nxtraordinaiy 
a  etandard  which  may  be  modified  aocording  to 
uUncea  for  which  the  tratniiig  u  nqnired.     It  ii 

A  Dnt^i  Tmining. 
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AihortiBlkortan. 
Odco, 

1I«C  beef  or  motion 
Bread  «  dry  t«Mt... 
Noat. 

He:it.machlhew» 
u  lor  breaklut. 

s-.!3r..— * 

«t  8.80 

Tfjelabl-.  oon. 

IMor 

AboatG  oclock  itart 
for  the  rirer,  asd 

row  twice  over  the 
coqr«.    the    tpead 
increuiiig  with  the 
itrength     of     the 

Meat, 'cold. 

.0.   , 

w  ol  1B73.  It  wia  u«f 
1  to  the  narrow  guga  oa 
J  within  I  rortoight.  The 
~  n  SsgUih 
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1  tOOO  ats  wuD  emplojrtd,  worUsg  doubla  time,  lome- 
I  Ib  Iha  monliig  till  9  at  night ;  and,  wlthcat  ana  being 
ak,  they  ac^omplUbed  the  fnnk  in  the  prajcrlbad  tlitia. 
for  geneTatm^  muscuUr  powvr  waa  thia.  The  mm  wan 
;  the  Une,  »  aa  not  ta  watte  thf  It  atrength  bj  oomlBC  and 

ujr  lorm.  A  pound  anil  a  lialE  ol  oatmul  and  hidl  a 
pr  ma  aUowed  eitta  to  each  man  dallj,  uj  [or  ararr  ' 
.  cock  waa  provided.  The  flrat  thing  dona  Ln  the  morning  1 
Am  ;  and  Iheii  the  cook  and  hia  <m)dt«a  atutad  aleac  the 
m  waa  lomid  couvJiat ;  a  dreplaee  ot  atoaee  waa  bolH, 
hatlcj.    OalBK()  waa  Uia  iprinUed  Into  It  wllk  niar,  I 


The  Oambridge  eyatom  differa  rary  alightly,  and  in 
neither  ia  any  exaggerated  aeverity  of  diaciplioa  enforead, 
while  aome  tatitade  ia  p«rmitt«d  to  pecoliaritiea  and  a  iiiali 
for  variety,  and  plenty  of  time  ia  left  tor  boainea  and  aodal 
faKrcoorae.  Otherplaoa  are  objecUooablB,  from  involving 
withontany  corraapondiilgadvaiitage,Beomplote  departor* 
from  the  ntoal  babita'  of  tba  edocatad  daiaea.  For 
ioatanee,  according  to  Claaper,  dinner  ia  to  ba  at  noon,  with 
only  a  light  tea  aftenrardx,  and  no  Bvpper.  Then  a 
country  wall  of  four  or  five  mUea  ii  to  ba  taken  befor» 
breakfast^  and  two  houn  row  afterwarda,  and  another  hard 
row  between  dinner  and  tea,*  "  Stonehenge,"  again, 
rBqniree  the  time  between  breakfaatand  dinner  to  bo  apent 
entirely  on  billiarda,  akitllea,  qnoite,  rowing,  and  mDninft 
in  spite  of  another  hour'a  row  being  pttecribed  at  6  p.m. 
Be  alao  reqnins  the  aapinat  for  athlatio  hooonn  to  aleep 
between  10  and  11  houta.*  Only  profeaaionala  will  cam 
out  each  rales,  and  even  they  do  not  either  benefit  their 
health  or  lengthen  their  Uvea  by  the  aacnfice.  For  it  ia 
notorioiu  th^  "over-training"  leada  to  a  condition  of 
l^atem  in  which  the  auETeren  deacriba  themaelrea  aa 
to  pieces."  The  moat  peenliar  ajmptom  ias  audden 
volontary  power  after  exertion.  It  la  aomeliniM 
called  "  fainting,"  but  there  ia  no  loa«  of  lenae,  and  it  ia 
ijuickly  relieved  by  liqcvd  food.  It  ia  to  the  patliologiat  * 
timely  warning  of  that  consequence  of  ovsratmiiied  muacia 
~hich  conatitntea  paraljaia  ecriplorum,  turusr'a  palay,  and 
lackamith'a  palay,  and  which  resnlta  in  fatty  degeoeration 
of  the  red  mnacular  fibre.     To  get  and  to  keep  ita  health  • 


the 


an  anforced  protraction  of  ait 

I  the  loaa  of  viUl  propertiea.  The  limba 
of  an  Indian  fakir,  voluntarily  held  in  a  attained  poatnie, 
or  thoaa  of  a  bed-ridden  invalid,  an  equally  apt  to  becoma 
oaeleea.  Orertiained  peraoos  aia  alao  liable  to  a  kngnor 
and  apparent  weakneae,  which  is  found  oo  eiaminatiou  to 
depend  oa  an  ezceaaive  aecretion  of  urea  by  the  kidneya. 
Such  are  not  tbe  results,  however,  of  the  training  adopted 
the  DtiivBiBitiea,  by  which  it  would  appeal  that  the  con- 
ititutiOD  ia  atiengthened,  the  iotelleet  ahaipened,  and 
life  lengthened.  Dr  John  Morgan  {Unit/mil f  Oar;  IS73), 
liai  collected  etatiatics  of  the  aabeequent  health  of  thoaa 
who  have  rowed  in  the  uuivetsity  lucei  aince  1829,  and 
he  finda  that,  whareaa  at  twenty  yeaA  of  age,  accotding 
to  Fair'a  life  tables,  average  expectation  of  anrrival  ia  for^ 
yaaiB,  for  theae  oarmon  it_^ia  forty-tiro  yeata.  Moreover,  in 
the  coses  of  death,  inquiry  into  its  canses  ezhibita  evideuca 
at  good  eonatitationa  rathw  than  the  contrary,  the  cauaes 
'  ely  of  feven  and  aoddenbi,  to  which  the 
:tive  an  more  eipoaed  Ihaa  the  tick.    And 


ul  thonngUf  well  beiled  t)1 


flth  email  pennikiM  to  eaarej  the  liquid  to  the  pentbiff  monlha. 
Tlu  men  liked  It  euaadlntlj,  and  learned  bj  cipeilam  the  tanpev- 
lama  o(  barisf  It  wall  cooked. 


of  baviaclt 
jne  luddeut  ma;  remind  the  nader  of  clanlca]  madldae  of  Him- 
intet,  who  conaldtn  the  csllnai;  prepsmllDn  al  oatmeal  ptlns  ni  bD> 
inrtant  that  In  i  ihort  trtatUe  On  Ua  TrKMunl  iffAaa 
Leiotiit  to  It  the  onlj  oookeij  redpa  hi 


le  baa  buerted  In  Ue  woika. 


.t  mar  eweU  no  more  bi  the  atooiach),  bow  <t  ia  to  U  aatllad  and 
trained  (Ihnm^  a  coaraa  mllander).  Ha  pnacribaa  it  bdaad  kit 
Jck  people  but  he  would  bars  beta  th     "    ■  -  -— - 

idtanced  phribtleglatB  in  the  opinioD  U 
.iffort  jmiax-  "- -'—   "  — 


it  OTOitnined  m 

Inoed  Iknr  {it  ' 

la  chief  dangeiB  Ijing  hi  riaa  M  t 


nrinant  apable  d  agU  aheoiptlcB,  dlanlTid  ia  that  naat  aaaMiBJ 
atdmant.  water. 

■  Bee  Maclam'i  IVai-f>«  fa  n<sry  mt  Prmcli-,  arpwdU  k 
UttonlUA. 

>  Satimf  Almmm,  1861. 

•Attkle'BoaMladiiK'iB  AilM  Xm)  l^erta.  1 W- 
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it  18  not  at  the  expense  of  the  Oiind  tbat  Uie  body  is  coltf- 
Tated,  for  this  roll  of  athletes  is  adorned  with  the  names  of 
bishops,  poets,  queen's  coonsel,  &c. 

Training  greatlj  increases  the  vital  capacity  of  the  chest, 
ao  that  much  more  air  can  be  blown  in  and  ont  of  the 
lung^  and  with  greater  force,  than  previously.  And  this 
vital  capacity  endures  Tongenthan  the  other  improvements. 
It  is  evidence  of  the  permanent  elasticity  of  the  pul- 
monary tissue,  and  an  efficient  protection  against  asthma, 
emphpeiua,  and  other  degenerations  of  the  organ  of 
breathiug. 

Indigcstiou,  sleeplessness,  nervous  indecision,  palpitation 
of  heart,  and  irregularity  of  boi^els  disappear  under  train- 
ing ;  but  if  they  exist,  the  regimen  should  be  entered  upon 
with  more  than  usual  caution. 

An  important  modification  of  training  is  that  which 
contemplates  the  reduction  of  Corpulknci  (q.  v.), 
which  has  increased  to  the  extent  of  interfering  with 
comfort  and  proventiag  active  exercise.  If  an  exhausting 
nmoimt  of  muscular  e^ort  is  enforced,  the  digestion  of  meat 
is  interfered  with,  while  at  the  same  time  there  still  goes  on 
the  absorption  of  such  fat  as  is  unavoidably  present  in  the 
"victuals,  so  that  the  muscles  and  nerves  lose  strength,  while 
the  adipose  tisf  ue  grows.  Besides  this,  if  by  violent  means 
the  weight  is  worked  down,  then,  to  keep  it  down,  those 
violent  means  must  be  persisted  in ;  and  if  they  be  neglected 
fur  more  interc5(ting  occupations,  the  burden  rapidly  increases 
to  a  greater  degree  than  ever.  Many  uncomfortably  obese 
persons  are  very  active  in  mind  and  b<xly,  and  could  not 
add  to  their  muscular  exercise  without  risk  of  harm. 

Regimen,  then,  is  more  essentially  important  to  them 
than  \o  other  trainers,  and  they  will  probably  be  more 
induced  to  attend  to  it  if  they  understand  the  itrinciples 
on  which  it  id  based.  This  is  simpl;  to  exclude  from  the 
bill  of  fare  all  those  articles  which  contain  fat  or  which  by 
the  chemical  actions  of  the  digestive  viscera  may  be  con- 
verted into  fat 

For  the  reduction  of  corpulence  the  following  rules  may 
be  observed  for  a  three  weeks'  course  : — 

Rite  at  7,  nib  the  body  well  tiith  horse-hair  gloves,  hare  a  cold 
bath,  and  take  a  short  turn  in  the  open  air.  Breakfast  (alone*)  at  8 
or  8.80,  ou  the  lean  of  liocf  or  mutton  (cnttinc  off  the  fat  and  akin), 
dry  toast,  biscuit  or  oat  cake,  a  tumbler  of  ckret  and  water,  or  tea 
without  milk  or  sugar,  or  made  in  the  Rosaian  wav  with  a  alice  of 
lemon.  Lunch  at  one  on  bread  or  bisemt,  Dutch  cheese,  aalad, 
water-creases,  or  roasted  ap)*les,  hone  beef  or  anchoYies,  or  red- 
herring,  or  olires,  and  sunilar  reushea.  After  eating,  drink 
claret  and  water,  or  unsweetened  lomonade,  or  j[>lsia  water,  in 
moderation.  l>ine  at  any  convenient  hour.  Aroid  soup,  fish,  or 
pastry,  but  eat  plain  meat  of  any  sort  except  pork,  rejecting  the  fat 
and  akin.  Spinach,  haricots,  or  any  other  green  Teffetable  may  be 
taken,  but  no  jiotatoes,  made  dishe^s/or  sweets.  A  jelly,  or  o  louon- 
watcr-icc,  or  a  roast  apple,  must  FUlTice  in  their  place.  Take  claret 
«nd  Wdtcr  at  dinner,  and  one  g>-'>»9  of  sherry  or  Hadcim  afterwarda. 

Between  meals,  as  a  rule,  exercise  must'always  be  taken  to  the 
extent  of  inducing  penpiratiou.  Knnning,  wheh  practicable,  is  the 
beat  form  in  which  to  take  it. 

Seren  or  ei^ht  pounds  is  as  much  aa  it  is  prudent  to  lose  during 
the  three  weeks.  If  this  loss  is  arrired  at  sooner,  or  indeed  later, 
the  sercre  parts  of  the  treatment  ma^  be  gradual] v  omitted, 
but  it  is  strongly  reoommen(icd  to  modify  the  cenersd  habits  in 
accordance  with  the  principle  of  taking  as  small  a  quantity  as 
possible  of  fat  and  sugar,  or  of  substance:,  which  form  fat  and  so^r, 
and  sastai.iing  the  respiratory  f  auction.  By  this  means  the  weight 
may  be  gradually  radnced  foi  a  few  montha  with  aafety. 

Small  quantities  of  dilute  alcoholic  liquids  taken  with 
meals  slightly  increase  the  activity  of  the  renewal  of  the 
nitrogenous  tissues,  mainly  muscle ;  that  is  to  say,  there  is 
a  more  rapid  reconstruction  of  thoee  parts,  as  is  sUowu  by 
tba  augmented  formation  of  urea  and  the  sharpened 
appetite.  Life  is  fuller  and  more  complete,  oM  tlu;>h  is 
removed  and  food  appropriated  as  new  flesh  somewhat 
more  quickly,  than  when  no  alcohol  is  ingested.  There 
appean  to  be  a  temporary  rise  in  the  digestive  powers 
tf  tha  atomach,  which  is  probably  the  initiative  act     The 


nerve  fonctiona  are  blunted,  and  a  lessened  ezcntioii  o( 
phosphoroa  exhibits  a  temporary  check  in  the  wear  and 
renewal  of  the  nerve  tissue.  The  "  vital  capacity  "  of  tlia 
lungs,  as  indicated  by  the  spirometer,  is  redaeed,  ahowing 
a  diminished  oxidation  of  the  blood. 

The  effect  on  a  healthy  man  of  taking  with  a  meal  aoch 
a  quantity  of  fermented  liquor  aa  puts  him  at  ease  with 
himself  and  the  world  aronnd,  without  nntowazd  exhilara- 
tion, is  to  arrest  the  wear  of  tiie  nervous  system,  especially 
that  part  employed  in  emotion  and  sensation.  Just  at 
often,  then,  as  the  zest  for  food  is  raised  to  its  normal 
standard  by  a  little  wine  or  beer  with  a  meal,  the  moderate 
consumer  is  as  much  really  better  aa  he  feels  the  better  for 
it  Where  the  food  is  as  keenly  enjoyed  withoat  it,  the 
consumption  of  a  stimulant  is  nselesa.  But  alcdiol  k 
not  a  source  of  force,  and  its  direct  action  is  an  anetl  ol 
vitality. 

Diet  for  Mental  Work— An  ezpreanon  of  Bfidmer'a^ 
"  No  thinking  without  phosphorus  "> — ^has  gained  an  un- 
happy notoriety.  Strictly  speaking,  it  is  a  gronndlaM 
assumption,  for  we  cannot  say  that  intellectaal  being  may 
not  exist  joined  to  any  form  of  matter,  or  quite  independent 
of  matter.  We  certainly  do  not  know  enough  of  the  rab- 
ject  to  lay  down  such  a  n^ative  statement  And  if  it 
be  held  to  mean  that  the  amount  of  phosphoma  paaing 
through  the  body  bears  9  proportion  to  the  intensity  at 
thought,  it  is  aimply  a  mis-statement  A  captive  lion, 
tiger,  leopard,  or  hare  assimilates  and  parte  with  a  greater 
amount  of  phosphorus  than  a  hard-thinking  man  ;  while 
a  beaver,  noted  for  ite  powera  of  contrivance,  esfczetea  so 
little  phosphorus  that  chemical  analysis  cannot  find  it  in 
the  excreta.  All  that  the  physidogist  is  justified  in  a«eii- 
ing  is  that  for  the  mind  to  energize  in  a  living  body  th«t 
body  must  be  kept  living  up  to  a  certain  standard,  and  that 
for  the  continuous  renewS  of  life  a  supply  of  phoephatic  aahi 
is  required.  The  same  may  be  said  with  equal  jnsticeef 
water,  fat,  nitn^en,  chloride  of  sodium,  oxygen,  *a  ~  The 
phosphates  are  wanted  indeed,  but  wanted  by  pindie^ 
whereas  water  is  required  by  pailfula.  A  few  days 
withent  water,  or  a  few  minutea  without  oxygen,  will  t«^ 
minato'  the  train  of  consciousness.  The  practicalpdnte 
taught  us  by  physiology  are  that  for  the  integrity  of 
thought  integricy  of  the  nervous  tissue  is  requisite,  and 
for  the  integrity  of  the  nervous  tissue  a  due  qnant^  ol 
such  food  OS  contains  digestible  phoephatic  salts. 

The*  mbttt  perfect  regimen  for  the  healthy  ezerdse  of 
thought  is  such  as  woidd  be  advised  for  a  growing  boy, 
viz.,  frequent  small  supplies  of  easily  soluble  mixed  food, 
so  as  to  furnish  the  greatest  quantity  of  nutriment  withoni 
overloading  the  stomach,  or  running  the  risk  of  geneiatiiig 
morbid  half  assimilated  products.  For  it  is  essential  to 
the  intellectual  direction  of  the  nervous  system  that  il 
should  not  be  oppressed  by  physical  impedimentB.  Tht 
presence  in  the  stomach  or  blood  of  imperfectfy  aasimilstfd 
nutriment  impedes  ite  functions  in  close  proportion  to 
their  amount,  so  that  not  only  the  constituents,  hot  the 
mode  of  administering  food,  must  come  into  the  calnktion. 
"  Bevletui  vciUer  non  itudd  Hbenier"  is  an  old  pmaris  ^ 
application  of  which  saves  many  a  brain  and^iMiyj 
stomach  from  being  worked  against  the  grain.  BmA  am 
brain-work  for  twenty  minutes  before  aaiK  SBtat 
abstinence  from  it  during  meals,  and  >oMB^.™  J* 
weight  has  passed  from  the  stomach,  are  essential  lo  im 
reconcilement  of  psychical  exertion  with  bodily  health. 

The  physiology  ol  the  action  of  akohol  has  n  imf 
imiwrtant  bearing  on  the  physical  management  ofte 
mental  functions.  Alcohol  haa  the  power  of  ^"^'^'Vl 
arreeting,  and  suspending  all  the  maniffirtations  of  ttt 


>  Ohns  rhoephor  kmn  Gedsnka.     Kr^  m4  Atf,  iscL  \9X 
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im,  tto  tliai  we  feel  its  influence  on  our 
ler  than  on  any  other  part  of  ^he  system. 

brings  them  more  completely  nnder  onr 
ttrols  and  steadies  them ;  more  often  it  con- 
meets  them,  and  then  breaks  off  onr  power 
;ogether.  When  a  man  has  tired  himself  by 
xertion,  a  moderate  quantity  of  alcoholic 
m  with  food  acts  as  an  ansesthetic,  stays  the 
vtem  which  \a  going  on,  and  allows  the  nerve 
rned  to  the  due  digestion  of  the  meaL  But 
lowed  by  rest  from  toil,  and  is  in  essence  a 
me  treatment  which  includes  rest — it  is  an 

To  continue  to  labour  and  at  the  same  time 
esthetic  is  a  physiological  inconsistency.  The 
blunts  the  useful  feeling  of  weariness,  and 
Dm  acting  as  a  warning.  There  is  no  habit 
a  literary  man  than  that  of  taking  stimulants 
s ;  the  vital  powers  go  on  wearing  out  more 
bout  their  cry  for  help  being  perceived,  and 
)ak  down  irrevocably. 

tity,  the  appetite  for  solid  food  is  the  safest 
better  dinner  or  6upi)er  is  eaten  when  it  is 
oj  a  certain  amount  of  fermented  liquor,  that 
most  suitable ;  if  a  worse,  then  an  excess  is 
>wever  little  be  taken. 

»f  the  diet  should  be  (to  quote  the  words 
ton)  "to  preserve  the  body's  health  and 
render  lightsome,  clear,  and  not  lumpish 
the  mind,  to  the  cause  of  religion  and  our 
irty,  when  it  shall  require  from  heartd  in 
to  stand  and  cc?er  their  stationn^" 
;ially  when  the  mind  of  genius  is  ove^ 
the  dark  clouds  of  threatened  mbanity,  of 
is,  or  of  hysteria,  that  a  rational  mode  of  life 
Nothing  but  daily  exercise,  temperate  meals, 
al  observance  of  regular  hours  of  rest  and 
ive  kept  burning  the  flickering  reason  in  poor 

the  proper  quantity  of  alcohol  that  may  be 
following  questions  naturally  occur — How  is 
Dw  when  he  has  had  enough  1  and  what  are 

00  much  1  The  ancients  used  to  wear  dark 
engraved  gems,  which  they  considered  preser- 
ist  excess,  and  called  them  AfifOvaroC, 
,"  "  amethysts."  The  name  is  now  limited 
ock  crystal,  but  in  early  times  it  was  applied 
ler  stones,  cut  in  intaglio,  and  worn  on  the 
ve  gatherings.  So  long  as  the  wearer  could  de- 
lute  works  of  art  they  bore,  he  had  not  reached 
tore  delicate  test  still  is  the  appreciation  of 
)y  the  skin  ;  if  a  draught  does  not  chill,  if  a 
s  to  produce  the  usual  discomfort,  the  wise 
e  has  exceeded  and  must  stop  at  once.  In 
."st  rule  is  that  when  there  is  a  consciousness 
cal  efi'ect  at  all  beyond  that  of  satisfaction  at 
•odily  weariness — such  a  satisfaction  as  is  felt 
good  meal  by  a  vigorous  person — then  the 
deration  ha\%  been  attained.  On  ordinary 
Uiily  life,  and  "  for  the  stomach's  sake,  "  no 
be  taken.  Each  fresh  drop  is  a  step  down- 
evil  results  of  alcohol  But  to  the  practiser 
>erance,  festive  occasions  are  safe  and  may 

A  man  may  fiom  time  to  time  keep  up 

1  the  above  mentioned  sense  of  satisfaction 
ligestible  wine  in  good  company  without  fear 
nk  or  failure  of  health,  if  he  makes  it  a  law 
stop  as  soon  as  he  experiences  any  hurry  of 
inctnees  of  the  senses. 

f others. — During  pregnancy  as  much  care 
BO  not  to  get  too  fj^  as  is  ti^en  hyao,  athlete 


training  for  a  raeei.  The  mlee  for  modified  training 
explained  above  will  afford  hints  on  the  subject,  but  it  is 
not  desirable  to  cany  the  process  so  far. 

There  is  a  temptation  at  this  time  to  increase  the  usual 
allowEnce  of  Stimulaaw ;  alcohol  is  taken  between  meals  ta 
overcome  the  nausea  and  depression  incident  to  the  state  of 
body.  And  by  this  mistaken  expedient  the  nausea  gradu- 
ally becomes  dyspeptic  Tomicing.  On  leaving  it  off  the 
sickness  oeasee.  A  mother  should  also  remember  that 
nearly  all  the  alcohol  she  oonsomee  mizes  with  her  hloodt 
which  now  is  one  with  the  blood  of  the  fostoa.* 

During  lactation  the  most  snitabla  drink  for  a  mother 
is  cow's  milk«  fresh  and  nnskimmed.  If  it  turns  sour  on 
the  stomach,  lime-water  mixed  with  it  not  only  corrects  the 
aoescence,  but  also  supplies  a  valuable  aid  to  the  growing 
bones  of  tlie  infant  In  her  solid  dietaiy  also  milk  may  bo 
fairly  taken  as  the  type  of  a  due  admiztore  of  alimentary 
principles,  because  it  is  not  individual  growth,  or  tha 
production  of  muscular  force,  but  tfte  secretion  of  milk, 
that  is  the  object  of  the  selection  of  diet 

Supposing  the  full  diet  to  consist  of  three  pounds  of 
bolid  food,  that  will  require  six  pints  extra  of  uncombined 
aqueous  flnid  to  make  it  as  flnid  as  milk ;  and,  to  combine 
the  nitrogenous  and  carbonaceous  constituents  in  due  pro- 
portion, tla»  three  pounds  of  solid  food  should  consist  of 

144  oz.  of  meat 

18   OS.  of  fat,  butter,  and  sugar. 
20   OS.  of  farinaoeous  food  and  vegetablea. 
i  OS.  of  salt,  lime,  fta 

At  first,  from  the  exhaustion  consequent  on  childbed^ 
from  the  want  of  exercise  and  of  fresh  air,  the  appetite 
turns  against  meat  Let  then  milk,  especially  boiled  milk 
with  arrowroot  or  the  like,  chicken  broth,  or  egg  custards, 
fill  up  the  deficiency. 

Any  increase  in  the  habitnal  allowance  of  alcohol  is  as 
unfitting  to  this  period  of  life  as  during  pregnancy. 

Did  of  Old  Age, — ^It  is  a  remark  extant  from  the  roudi 
times  when  famine  was  more  frequent  than  now,  that  the 
older  a  human  being  is  the  better  deficiency  of  food  is 
borne.  Old  men  suffer  least  from  abstinence,^  and  benefit 
therefore  most  from  temperance  in  eating.  Everybody  who 
has  passed  the  age  of  fifty,  or  thereabouts,  with  a.  fairly 
unimpaired  constitution,  will  act  wisely  in  diminishing  hw 
daily  quantity  of  solid  food.  There  is  less  demand  for  the 
materials  of  growth,  and  consequeatly  ani^iial  food  should 
bear  a  smaller  proportion  than  heretofore  to  vegetable^ 
and  it  is  mainly  in  that  ingredient  of  the  diet  that  redno- 
tion  should  be  effected.  N^ect  of  this  rule  in  declining 
years  is  often  punished  by  gont,  a  disease  attributable  to 
excess  of  nitrogenous  aliment,  and  for  this  reason  common 
in  elderly  men. 

In  the  jautumn  of  life  the  advantages  derived  from 
fermented  liquor  are  more  advantageous,  and  the  injuries 
it  can  inflict  less  injurious  to  the  body  than  in  youth.  The 
effect  of  alcohol  is  to  check  the  activity  of  destructive 
assimilation,  to  arrest  that  rapid  fiuz  of  the  substance  of  the 
f ramd  which  in  healthy  youth  can  hardly  be  excessive,  but 
which  in  old  age  exhausts  the  vital  force.  Loss  of  appetite 
is  a  frequent  and  a  serious  symptom  in  old  agei  It  usoallj 
arises  from  deficient  formation  of  gastric  juice,  which, 
in  common  with  otlfer  secretions,  diminishes  with  years.  It 
is  best  treated  physiologically  rather  than  by  drugs. 

Diet  in  JSickness, — In  all  that  has  gone  before  health 
has  been  presupposed.  The  modifintions  necessitated 
by  sickness  are  of  three  kinds: — fint  the  avoidance 
of  such'  articles  of  consumption  at  would  increise  the 
disease  under  the  special  circomstanoeB,  although  ordi- 
narily wholesome ;  second,  the  maintenance  of  the  functions 

:  HippoenftM,  JjAeviM  xJtt. 
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/^4f..r.K  U  A**.     It  M  T"'-^'  f«t«or.Vf.i%  to  tzi&sfer  t£.« 

MfiifiA'l  Uiiit  w*  */-i  tM  wM^jiiff  preci^a*  opyjrx:di[ei 
ft,- 1,  rt*.  Hr**  tb'fU'if.  f^'V*!f  lAXiKtktM  such  &  tilLt-L'.LO'^red 
f]i*«.  1.4  «Atrr.Mil  ((rri'-J,f.4r4  Ui/igULui  tluU  it  Lb  tLoro:;^hl7 
v/«.ll  Km1"I  AlUir  Uir«>r>  da/n  tb«  tittnct  an  beginnirig 
t<»  milfrf,  Mi.'l  It }«  utiinm^Aii  Ut  kdfl  cllclua  broth,  ricat 
^'•li^«  Mifl  nif'i/i^;  iM/<i|#.  l^X  t^iat  te  suppled  which  the 
•friM'  iuLinri  mIi/iwa  t^i  li'i  uAv.'itui^  awaj — fiitroge&oa^  tiseae. 

'lli'i  mliiiiriiiitittliofi  111  tiU-^AvA  ill  lobe  xtjpjlAUA  partly 
Uf  fill!  lnffi|«nrttliirii  nri'l  jn^rtly  by  the  condition  of  the 
fiiif  villi*  M^iilMii.  I  I'mmlly  if  iho  heat  of  the  blood  (a&  taken 
«i  tlm  aaliU)  Ut  uImivh  101)'',  and  alwayd  if  it  is  above  105\ 
llmrff  )■  a  iiMiMmiLy  ior  it  Agrin,  if  there  iu  great  prostni- 
liitii  Iff  «if«iiKMi,  or  trriiiiiT  of  the  haudii,  or  ^uivcHng  in 
UiN  viilrn  mill  iM]ii ration,  if  thureis  low  mutlenng  deliiiuxn 
whfii  tli»  iMUmit  in  lull  4uiot,  it  is  roiiuirod. 

r;r'«n  «fiiii«M,  or  ansMiiia,  is  clianicturizcd  by  ih&  rapid 
iti«N|iii»siiiiii*«i  III  ilin  11.(1  {lortiolos  which  float  in  the  blood. 
'li>  iiliKi  «  •tmiiK"  "xtiiiit  tliis  uoos  may  be  seen  by  lookiiig 

III   iliii  iiiNiil r  ihrt  lipii,  which  uaturallv  hold  such  a 

i|»i.iiiiiir  III  liin  lliiiil  ns  to  Im  quitn  scurlot,  but  which  now 
mil  |iiiti*  likii  lliiian  itl  tt  ronuin.  U  iu  calculated  that  the 
1ii««  III  iiiiiii'iiul  III  luuikMit  rtinrn  of  grcen-sicknesB  may 
•imiiiiiH  III  (III pu  ihiuiiiIpi  of  this  imp<irtaut  constituent  of 
Ilin  IiIlimI  *  \  it  ii  la  i<rt|iiiMo  of  coiiiploto  rt'nowal  by  diet 
II  \*\  iltiii  III  ii>iiii>ilii>i,  notubly  in>ii,  the  nppotito  can  be  so 
it«iiuUii<ii  HM  III  v\\w\  iiMHit  in  vxrcM  ot  the  immediate 
«irtiii>  il  lliii  bii.lv,  I  hut  most  \n  iH>iivorti>d  into  luematine, 
•iit.l  ilif  tii'itlitiv  Itur  ifiuiHii  (o  tlict  chivks  aa  i)uickly  as  it 
i|i(i  \\  iitu  \*  iiai*lnl  III  miAU  on  nr<*ount  of  the  utiroulus 
if  yiiM  III  lb'  «i|i|viilo  .   U  \m  iiguiious  li«lvrcou  meals  by 

.(,■  ^tl'Mi^.iiiwi  siitl  .i.-m/^  «^*l</  an*  WM  treated  on  un 
ci^ciii'-  )>i(iKipliv  A  miiiirMi  lull^>^oltv"lR  diet«  which 
|),  |>Miiul  iir>iiimUlivi  t*n)«  i«s«  ii^Ailily.  r«  Ar\\*  rvcorery. 
«  .  *  \t  it  itvii  t«iii\|i  «*i^  A  ivl,\«,«i«  tiut -Kh  I'l-n^alrM^iuw  if 
.  .  •!  .11  Aiw  iiMn».»i*'i.l  iT  li.jiu.l.  Iv  %v.to«.  It  My*m»  to  iun; 
ii.  ,«.■•. I  »»'iuS  .'  rt'.i^.U  m  »\»s>*'«  in  \\w  buHKl.  The 
m.  ni 1.^■■l  isM\ivir.»i.s  »«  I-*?**  lix U\|:  rff *•!  u  V ..Qt.U.t:. 

p.. I  iiiMt*.  »^  «  ,•.«»■»    \>  Ac  -isl  A  :»,"U\'.  «Vi%Ci"*U*l   into  ;.r. 
,M  h  « 1^ t .  * . , . ^   r A ,     ) . I.S .  A      I  lio  ;v*i»i m  ui\»i  m*MV  u*.u>o ^U: 

V^    •>««lk«H    V*  tKr    an^K^)^  %M    l.»*  ikWiV>»U*rfc      \^bfas    i.^r. 
Aiy«  «W«  *Im  •»«l)««««  m««v  i\ili\'<im«^«w  f.\v.  '•>>**.'  ;»  «^   '.,' ' 
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tfii  iita(^'nsry  fist  offender  derelopa  the  fnS  c» 
siiqzences ;  asd  that  is  tha  best  thinig  thai  csa  haifOi 
i^^cxzg  greaui  carcfnlseas  in  fntnre. 

Tzae  t:«w«  can  an^goal  bot  one  line  of  yietintiii 
tzeaSaienL  The  children  of  gonty  families  ahodd  bi 
bfxsGght  i:p  to  a  Hfe  of  strict  afaatendooaness  and  nuMhf 
activitT.  Fn>m the eediest  yean T^getabka and" BHipt* 
sGaps  should  form  a  considerable  portion  of  their  die&aj^ 

Gonty  adolts  require  meat  bnt  once  in  twenty-four  ko 
The  bill  of  fare  alionld  be  Tsned  from  day  to  day,  bit  ■ 
simple  as  possible  at  e^ch  meal  Bich  aaocss  an  to  b 
eschewed,  and  a  lemon,  an  iuf  caion  of  herba  and  pqM 
bread-saoce,  or  a  pur^  of  vegetables,  adopted  in  tUr 
place.  Sngar  at  the  end  of  mnis  geneiatos  an  aemd 
organic  acid,  and  is  to  ba  avoided ;  if  cheese  is  Mta  i 
ahould  bo  new,  and  ia  beat  toaated  and  creamed. 

or  the  weaker  Vichy,  are  a  rational  drink  daring  BMh,* 
but  it  is  probably  best  to  ke^  to  pure  wate&  ThoMV^i 
live  idle  Uvea  require  no  alcohol;  and  it  ahodd  not  biii 
habitual  accompaniment  to  meals. 

Rtd  gravel  is  evidenoa  id  a  oonatitotion  ao  dosoly  iM 
to  goot^  that  nothing  need  be  aaid  farth«  sM  iH 
appropriate  regimen. 

In  Brigh^s  ditecue  ci  tlie  kidney%  in  eoafracitd  tt«i 
and  in  dliort  in  aU  degOMBatiTa  leaiona^  akokl  ktf 
a  baneful  influence.  Ita  aetioii  upon  tha  tissn«iidiitdff 
the  same  as  theiia.  Moreoter,  if  we  agna  viA  iti  hi^ 
expositor,  Dr  Sibaon,  that  Brig^ii^  disaasa  la  fktJij  ^^ 
elated  with  increased  arterial  tenaion,  aloohpl  (whon  AA 
ia  also  to  increase  tension)  must  ba  peealiarij  poiaoMtt'^ 

For  the  cure  of  thsaa  diseaiea,  independwt  of  tbs  irt^ 
tion  of  the  rest  of  the  body,  a  milk  di^  haa  bean  pnV^ 
and  it  seems  to  offer  a  fidr  pro^aet^  if  tiia  patisiH«>>i 
persnaded  to  peraist  in  it^  flow  aafe^  n  nilkdirt  9^ 
be  adopted  in  middle  life  ia  ahown  by  tha  eiampls  of  ft 
Choyne,  a  Bath  physician  of  the  laat  oontur,  who  it  >h^ 
fifty-five  restricted  himself  entire^  to  Bilk  and  biaeaili 
and  yet  was  able  to  fulfil  the  dntiaa  ol  hia  labwkwi  F* 
f:^c^.  He  took  at  fim  of  tba  looMr  nc  pmlM,d  Ai 
Utter  twelve  otmoes ;  but  ha  sbnttly  ilf»iniihaii  ttin  tpn^ 
to  half,  ucd  after  aixtean  yten^  aiiwiiMiaa  foond  it  ld| 

>;itlA*!«ut..  and  indeed  o^aUa  ol  fnthar  ndidaQi  i 
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■pieiil  care  for  meat  aad  drink.  The  cause  of  the  im- 
parfection  lies  in  a  deficiency  in  the  supply  of  nerve  power 
to  Um  stomach,  so  that  it  both  secretes  its  solvent 
loid  and  also  rotates  its  contents  too  slowly ;  and  the 
wan  it  ia  loaded  the  slower  it  goe&  Of  U^e  medicinal 
iMBos  of  caring  such  a  state  this  is  not  the  place  to 
ipMk ;  but  none  of  them  will  avail  without  the  aid  of  a 
BSioQsi  dietary.  Time  must  be  given  to  the  oppressed 
ffgia  wherein  to  empty  itself  of  every  complete  meal,  and 
11^  a  period  of  rest  given  as  will  allow  of  the  recovery  of 
bice ;  or  if  the  meds  ore  frequent  they  must  be  very 
ipiring.  The  observations  of  Busch  (Yirchow's  Archiv, 
DT.)  dbow  that  a  period  of  five  hours  elapses  in  the  healthy 
nl^Mt  before  a  fully  filled  stomach  can  empty  itself,  and 
a  the  dyspeptic  the  process  is  still  longer.  Whenever, 
thcrtfore,  thd  organ  is  loaded  as  healthy  people  rightly  load 
%  s  man  should  allow  at  least  seven  or  eight  hours  to 
liipse  before  sitting  down  to  another  meaL  And  he  must 
Mfor  eat  till  the  need  for  food  is  announced  by  appetite, 
hriuips  a  more  generally  applicable  and  easier  obeyed  law 
iiBot  to  make  full  meals  at  all,  but  to  stop  short  at  the 
iediiig  of  repletion,. and,  when  that  has  gone  off,  again  to 
tib  m  the  supply  allowed  by  cijrcumstances.  Three  mode- 
Bta  meals  are  usually  sufficient  to  keep  up  the  strength. 

Heat  should  be  once  cooked.  Mutton,  feathered  fowl, 
itaiiOQ,  Iamb,  and  beef  are  digestible  in  the  order  they 
W  are  placed  in.  The  more  difficult  dishes  should  have 
tb  longest  time  allowed  to  them.  Of  the  farinaceous 
trtieles  of  diet,  bread  and  biscuits  axe  the  most  easily 
pMctrsted  by  the  gastric  juices,  and  all  their  prepara- 
tkm  are  safe.  The  best  bread  is  the  **  aerated,"  which  is 
free  fmm  decomposing  yeast  Macaroni  is  good  if  soaked 
til  quite  macerated.  Pastry  is  difficult  of  solution. 
Vegetables  are  very  necessary;  cauliflowers,  Jerusalem 
tttidiokes,  beetroot,  French  beans,  soft  peas,  stewed  celery, 
taup-tops,  spinach,  axe  the  most  readily  disposed  of. 
^  When  the  nsuid  mixture'  of  meat  and  vegetables 
ii  foond  to  induce  flatulence,  it  'is  a  good  expedient  to 
tit  rotables  only  at  one  meal  and  meat  and  breftd 
Ml?  St  another.  The  principle  on  which  this  plan 
ii  based  is  that  starchy  food  is  dissolved  mainly  by 
thi  alkaline  saliva,  whereas  meat  is  dissolved  by  the  acid 
pitric  juice.  In  a  vigorous  person  both  these  are  copious 
iMQghto  render  immaterial  their  mutual  neutralization, 
te  when  they  are  scanty,  their  sep&rate  employment  is  a 
fkyadogical  economy. 

Ootmn^ion  is  a  disease  whose  treatment  is  almost 
riioDy  dietetic.  The  children  of  a  mother  whose  pedigree 
Khibits  proof  of  a  consumptive  tendency  may  with 
rapDety  be  put  to  a  healthy  wet  nurse  iounediately  on 
irth,  and,  on  being  weaned,  be  fed  from  a  Channel  IiJund 
m.  The  milk  should  be  boiled  and  then  cooled  down  to 
ImK^.  a  small  tearspoonf  ul  of  **  saccharated  solution 
'  iiae  "  may  be  advantageously  added  to  each  quart  of 
flk  when  the  coming  teeth  require  the  elements  of  then; 
tntixm  to  be  added  to  the  diet  The  rules  already  given 
r  Ike  healthy  management  of  the  young  should  be  adhered 
with  uinsual  strictness,  and  any  departure  from  them 
nld  be  made  only  to  provide  for  some  peculiar  necessity 
the  esse  according  to  medical  advice. 
bi  cases  of  consumption  it  is  difficult  to  say  that  drugs 
>  VMlesB,  bat  certainly  those  that  come  nearest  to 
Dents  have  most  evidence  in  their  favour,  such  as  iron, 
I4ivi!r  oil,  and  the  phosphates  of  lime.  Their  effect  on 
appetite  must  be  sedulously  watched,  and  the  end  must 

be  sacrificed  to  the  means ;  that  is  to  say,  if  they  spoil 

appetite,  they  must  be  left  oS,  The  reason  for 
ninistering  oil  ia  to  afford  an  easily  assimilated  basis  of 
Bwtd  organic  growth,  to  take  the  place  of  the  abnormal 
diocj  to  form  tubercular  matter.    If  anything  pre-  | 


vents  its  easy  assimilation  it  is  obviously  useless.  The  vm 
of  climate  in  the  treatment  of  phthisis  may  be  tested' by  ill 
dietetic  action ;  •  if  it  improves  the  appetite,  it  is  doin^ 
good ;  if  it  ix^jures  the  appetite,  it  is  doinx  harm. 

In.  chranie  jaundice  the  function  of  uie  liver  is  best 
restored  by  the  free  use  of  green  vegetables  at  all  meals. 

Diabetes,  when  it  has  once  assumed  a  chronic  form,  it 
never  really  cured,  but  life  may  be  much  prolonged  by  the 
employment  of  a  diet  from  which  sugsr  and  starch  aro 
excluded  as  far  as  practicable,  and  the  patient  nourisbed 
on  animal  food.  The  best  fare  for  diabetic  patients  is  that 
given  by  Professor  Boochardat  in  his  work  D^  Diabk$ 
nurk,  Paris,  1852. 

In  fundumal  nervous  diseases,  such  as  hysteria  and 
hypochondriasis,  the  appetite,  muscular  elasticity,  and 
mental  powers  will  often  be  observed  to  be  deficient  in 
the  early  part  of  the  day,  and  to  recover  their  tone  in  the 
evening.  At  this  latter  time,  therefore,  it  is  advisable  to 
make  Uie  principal  meaL 

Scurvy  is  a  notable  example  of  a  disease  of  which,  more 
than  any  other,  the  prevention  depends  on  tjiie  adoption  of 
,a  suitable  diet    Its  symptoms  so  far  resemble  those  of 
general  starvation  that   from  the  earliest  time  of    its 
appearance  in  history  it  has  been  suspected  that  it  is  due 
to  a  dietary  defective  in  some  necessary  ingredient ;  and 
practical  observation  soon  showed  that  this  was  fresh 
vegetables.    It  was  found  on  every  long  voyage  thai 
the  crew  suffered  from  scurvy  in  proportion  to  the  length 
of  time  they  were  restricted  to  dry  food,  and  that  they 
recovered  rapidly  as  soon  as  they  got  access  to  a  supply  oi 
succulent  plants.    This  requisite  for  health  ia  obviously  the 
most  difficult  of  all  things  to  procure  aboard  ship,  and 
efforts  were  made  to  find  a  substitute  capable  of  marina 
transport     From  the  time  of  Hawkins^  (1593)  downwards 
the  opinion  has  been  expressed  by  all  the  most  intelligent 
traveUers  that  a  substitute  is  to  be  found  in  the  juice  of 
fruits  of  the  orange  tribes^  such  as  oranges,  lemons,  &a 
But  in  its  natural  state  this  is  expensive  and  troublesome 
to  carry,  so  that  skippers  and  owners  for  a  couple  of 
centuries  found  it  expedient  to  be  scepticaL    The  pictures 
of  scurvy  as  it  appeared  during  the   18th  century  are 
horrible  in  the  extreme^     But  the  statute  of  1795,  passed 
through  the  exertions  of  Captain  Cook  and  Sir  Qilbert 
Blane,  has  enforced  the  carrying  of  lime-juice.     This 
invaluable  preventive  has  shown  its  influence  all  the  mors 
decidedly  hj^  the  disease  still  appearing  occasionally  under 
strong  promoting  circumstances,  and  to  a  certain  extent  in 
spite  of  the  antidote ;  but  it  ia  so  modified  as  to  be  usually 
more  of  the  nature  of  a  warning  or  demonstration  than  of 
a  serious  invasion.    Some  indeed  have  questioned  and  even 
denied  altogether  the  blessings  derived  from  the  enforced 
use  of  lime-juice.      But  they  make  a  very  scanty  show 
when  weighed  with  those  whom  they  underUke  to  oppose ; 
and  it  is  superfluous  here  to  enter  into  the  argumejits  and 
results  t)f  observation  constituting  the  ponderous  Report  of 
Vie  Committee  appoiiUed  by  the  Lords  Uommissioners  of  the 
Admiralty  to  Enquire  into  the  Causes  of  the  Outbreak  of 
Scurvy  in  the  recent  Aretio  Expedition,  4ee.,  anci  presented 
to  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  May  7th  1877,"  which  seems 
to  settle  for  ever  the  preventive  powers  against  scurvy  of 
the  use  of  lime-juic^ 

The  committee  alluded  to  was  appointed  in  consequence 
of  one  of  those  exceptional  outbreaks  of  scurvy  induced  by 
exceptional  circumstanQe&  The  ships  sent  on  the  explo^ 
ing  expedition  of  1875  were  amply  provided  with  lime-juice, 
and  with  printed  expositions  of  its  value.  During  the 
voyage  out  and  in  tJbe  long  inaction  of  the  winter  the 
men's  health  was  so  well  preserved  by  general  attention  to 

1  Sir  Bd.  Hawldiu's  FtffiVfi  ^tad  by  Hddayt  Sodtcy,  p^  60. 
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hjglene  that  no  caiM  of  eren  mQd  aeorry  were  detected ; 
the  pallor  and  langaor  and  depresaion  of  epirits  of  some 
imong  the  aailoTS  were  attributed  to  tbe  want  of  sonliffbt 
lor  142  days,  and  it  was  expected  that  a  few  days  sleSge 
traTeUing  in  the  open  air  would  reinyigorate  theUL  There 
was  plenty  of  lime-juice  aboard ;  but  it  seems  that  it  is  not 
the  custom  to  add  to  the  weight  of  prorisions,  which  Polar 
sledging  parties  have  to  propel,  bj  mcluding  the  preserra- 
tive  amongst  them.  Sir  Qeorge  Kares,  the  commander  of 
the  expedition,  cites  the  names  of  10  admirals,  10  doctors, 
and  15  captains  who  hare  conducted  land  explorations  in 
this  fashion  without  it ;  and  they  returned  unscathed  to 
any  serious  extent.  But  on  this  recent  occasion  the  crews 
aoem  to  hare  been  peculiarly  predisposed  to  illnesses  of 
•corbutic  nature  by  the  more  than  ordinary  scarcity  of 
fresh  meat  iu  their  dietary,  arising  out  of  the  deficiency  of 
game  in  the  extremely  high  latitude  where  they  wintered. 
With  few  exceptions  Uie  whole  of  the  crews  of  the  '*  Alert " 
and  the  "  Discovery  "  were  employed  in  sledgin^^  and  the 
eonsequence  was,  that  of  the  122  officers  and  men,  59  were 
more  or  less  incapacitated  by  scurry,  and  4  died. 
^  The  real  reason  for  not  carrying  lime>juice  in  such* 
expeditions  is  its  cumbersomeness.  Including  bottles, 
though  in  truth  they  are  not  wanted  in  a  hard  frost,  it  may 
be  said  that  lib  a  week  for  each  man  would  have  to  be 
added  to  the  baggage,^ — a  serious  item,  no  doubt.  And 
with  a  view  of  remedying  the  inconvenience,  medical  men 
have  long  sought  to  discover  to  what  constituent  of  the 
complicated  mixture  afforded  by  nature  it  is  that  it  owes 
its  efficacy.  In  a  contribution  to  tbe  Medico-Chirvrgical 
Review  for  1848,  Dr  Farkes  examined  exhaustively  the  evi- 
dence concerning  the  various  defidencios  in  ship  food  as 
compared  with  fresh  food  which  might  be  filled  up  by  one 
or  other  of  the  pomponents  of  lime-juice ;  and  by  exclusion 
he  is  led  to  the  conclusion  that  tbe  cause  of  scurvy  is  to  be 
found  in  deficiency  of  salts  whose  acids  form  carbonates  in 
the  system,  vix.,  citric,  tartaric,  acetic,  lactic,  and  malic  adds. 

Though  not  so  good  as  when  in  their  natural  form, 
because  less  digestible  and  pleasant,  yet  a  supply  of  dtntes, 
tartrates,  lactates,  and  midates  of  potash  might  be  packed 
in  snuill  bulk,  and,  under  circumstances  where  weight  u 
of  importance,  might  take  the  place  of  lime-juice.  Or  bolo- 
kzenges  might  be  mode  of  lime-juice  freed  from  its  aqueous 
portion  and  preserved  with  sugar.  Three  or  four  of  these 
a  day  might  be  easily  swallowed  without  stopping  work. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  maritime  scurvy,  it  may  be 
suggested  how  useful  it  would  be  if  those  who  sail  in 
desolate  regions  were  to  carry  seeds  of  anfciscorbatio  vege- 
tables, which,  strewn  broadcast  in  uninhabited  places, 
would  form  a  flora  capable  of  saving  the  lives  of  many  a 
wrecked  or  weather-bound  crew 

Scurvy,  as  landsmen  see  it  in  tmie  of  peace,  amounts 
to  little  more  than  aniemia  with  a  softening  and  bleeding 
condition  of  the  gums.  But  it  indicates  the  use  of  exactly 
the  same  preventives  and  remedies  as  the  more  severe 
complaint. 

^Tvation  is  a  disease  which  it  is  tf  platitude  to  say  mav 
be  prevented  by  diet ;  nevertheless  there  are  connected  with 
it  a  few  peculiarities  of  scientific  and  practical  interest  which 
may  not  he  unworthy  o5  notice.  "  Inedia,"  as  it  is  called  in 
the  numcnclatore  of  disoasos  by  the  London  College 
of  Physicians,  is  of  two  kinds^  arising  from  vfcuu  of  f god 
and  fiom  mmiU  of  wxter. 

When  entirely  deprived  of  nutriment  the  human  body  is 
capallc  of  supporting  life  under  ordinary  circumstances  for 
b'.iio  more  than  a  week.    In  the  spring  of  1869  this  was 

'  In  mvrcbaat  iLliw  Lae-Jaka  ii  and  duriiig  PolArierrice  in  • 
r.-ll'Q  of  an  oas/*«  daS\j.  8«e  "RAport**  aboTe  dtod.  Bat  tbe 
op>nioi:s  of  the  ofBeert  Tamlr.wd  teemi  to  agree  that  the  qosntity  ia 
t^i  foCdcat,  and  advlM  half  aa  l&iieh  agsia  or  aorib 


tried  on  the  person  of  a  **  fasting  giH^  in  South  WaMk 
The  parents  mado  a  show  of  their  child,  deeking  her  out 
like'a  bride  on  a  bed,  and  asserting  that  ahe  had  eaten  no 
food  for  two  years.  Some  recklesa  enthusiasts  for  truth 
set  four  trustworthy  hospital  nurses  to  watch  hsr  :  the 
Celtic  obstinacy  of  the  parents  wtM  roused,  and  in  defence 
of  their  fmposture  they  allowed  death  to  take  place  in  cigh 
days.  Their  trial  and  conviction  for  mansbrnghtw  may  U 
found  in  the  dafly  periodicals  of  the  data;  Imt^  staage  ^ 
say,  the  experimental  physiolqsists  and  ntssea  eaeaped  sco^ 
free.  There  is  no  doubt  that  in  this  instmca  the  nnnatnn; 
quietude,  the  gnve-lika  silenoe,  and  the  dim  nligioDS  lif^ 
in  which  the  victim  was  kept  contributed  to  defar  dsalk^ 

One  thing  which  remariMbly  prolongs  life  is  a  anoplv** 
water.  Dogs  furnished  with  as  mndi  as  thej  wiued 
drink  were  found  by  M.  Choasat  (Sur  PIuamiHo^  ^^^ 
1843)  to  live  three  times  as  longaa  thoae  who  ware  dapra.-^ 
of  solids  and  liquida  at  the  aame  tim&  Even  wetting  % 
skin  with  sea-water  haa  been  found  nsefnl  by  ahipwiesj^ 
sailora.  Four  men  and  a  boy.  of  fourteen  who  g^  ahix^ 
the  Tynewydd  mine  near  Forth,  in  Sooth  W aleok^ 
the  winter  of  1876-7  for  ten  daya  without  food,  w«i»  & 
only  alire  when  released,  but  several  of  them  were  ab 
to  walk,  and  all  subsequently  reoowed.  Tha  fhoKtrng 
saturation  of  the  narrow  space  with  aqueoos  vapoar,  mn 
the  presence  of  drain  water  in  the  cuttings  were  pn^iabl; 
their  chief  preservatives, — ntaisted  by  the  high  ewei 
temperature  always  found  in  the  deqwr  headings  cf  eoa 
mines,  and  by  the  enormoua  compression  of  the  ennfag^ 
air.  This  doubUess  prevented  evapotatioii,  and  ntsid*^ 
vital  processes  dependent  upon  oxidation.  Tha  weaaa^ 
tion  of  carbonio  acid  in  the  breathed  air  wsvld  also  li^** 
a  similar  arrestive  power  over  destructive  aaiiiinililii  ■* 
These  prisonere  do  not  seem  to  have  felt  any  of  the  sm^^ 
pangs  of  hunger,  for  they  were  not  tempted  to  est  tk^ 
candles.  WiUi  the  instinctive  feeling  that  daiknea 
a  horror  to  death,  they  preferred  to  use  them  for  ligbL 

It  is  a  paradoxical  fact,  that  the  aupply  of  tha 
cien  from  the  aubstance  of  the  starving  individoi 
should  tend  to  prolong  life.  In  iLpxu  1874,  a 
recorded  of  exposure  in  an  open  boat  for  82  days  of  tk^ 
men  and  two  boys,  with  onlytsn  daya  proviiioai^  etd^^"^* 
of  old  boots  and  jelly-fish.  Thtj  had  a  t^^  in 
delirium,  and  one  was  severely  wounded.  Af  the 
gushed  out  he  lapped  it  up ;  imd  instead  of  aoAriog  t^ 
fatal  weakness  wnich  might  have  been  enectad  froa  1^ 
hemorrhage,  he  eeems  to  have  done  welL  Fi|»iiiMi^ 
have  been  performed  by  a  Fianeh  jphyBak(gM»  ^ 
J^nselmier^ilrdUv^  Gin.  deMUecme,  1860,  ^oL  i  n.  16^ 
with  the  object  of  trying  to  pteearve  tha  Uvea  of  difp 
what  he  calla"  artificial  antophagy."  Ha  fad  th«i  en  t^ 
blood  taken  from  their  own  veina  daihr,  depririBf 
all  other  food,  and  he  ^ound  that  tha  ntel  cocdiDg 
to  starvation  was  thus  postponed,  and  eiiatanca 
Life  lasted  till  the  emaciation  had  piooeedad  to  i 
of  the  animal's  weight,  as  in  Ghotaal^  aqMcuBanti^ 
ing  to  the  f  ourtw^th  day,  instead  of  ending  on  tha 
day,  as  was  the  case  Mth  other  dogs  i^udi  wen  not  hlfd 

Tiiese  instances  of  the  application  of  tha  ait  of  diititfBfl 
to  the  treatment  of  disease  are  aofficient  to  ahov  til 
principles  which  should  be  kept  in  odit  TIm  palhoMiy 
of  the  ailment  should  be  oonaidered  uat»  than  its  h«mg 
upon  the  digeetive  organs,  and  laitly  tha  btaiintf  of  tb 
digestive  organs  upon  it 

And  before  quitting  the  sul^  of  faaallh  m  aftalid  If. 
diet»  the  coomion'scnse  hint  may  ba  givm  to  those  m 
are  in  good  sanitary  condition,  that  they  eannot  do  bitt« 
than  let  well  alone.  Tho  moet  trustworthy  Moariiy  fm 
future  health  is  present  health,  and  thaia  k 
ovorthrowing  nature's  woik  bj  ovaioarii^ 
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PJetuKTt  OM  lOL  lAjml  ofDieuUtt, 

Tb  wcul  impattance  of    gntifjing  the    {ihllU  bu 

CttbUf  Mnr  bcm   donitd  in  piwtim  hj  taj  ot  Um 

hinu  tMB.     FaMting  hu  bam  &dopl«dfraD  tba  lariitBt 

.  =  _._   __  .!._  J  ii»tiii«l  ezprnaian  of  joy,  aad  ths 


d  noblar,  and  hats  Uina  tasitlT'  ewiMded,  if  not 
_  d,  ila  nal  nloo.  Eipeiieiwe  ibow*  tbU  iti 
i  adnlgme^  nnragiiUlad  by  tha  nttonJ  km  which  goven 
on  pmgMM  in  ciTilimlioii,  le&di  to  anot(«»ble  dsgndatioa 
■•d  MaiiniHi,  bnUaliiea  (he  miod,  aad  deadeoa  ita  per- 
eeptio*  of  tlu  npukifeoen  of  net  and  crima.  Bat  that 
Ki  M  CHiH  vliT  thi*  [Kmrfnl  DutiTB  povsr,  goren^d  by 
si^  nawn,  uottld  not  faa  made  anbiernant  to  tha  hi^teat 

n*  timo  of  meala  mmt  be  regnlitcd  with  ■  regaid  to 
'tW  diipceal  of  the  Tanulnder  of  the  day,  whsthsr  that 
duidi  on  chnea  or  on  ueMasity.  Violuit  ezerliiHi  of 
«uet  mind  or  body  ratatds  digestioa ;  and  thsrafora,  wben 
tin  i)  pisctiied,  food  ii  not  called  for  sp  loon  u  on  a  day 
of  Mt  The  beaTiett  moal  ehould  be  poatponed  till  the 
A^t  vork  ii  done ;  it  ia  then  tliat  locial  home  joya 
^n  tke  reqniiite  rcpoae  to  tha  body  and  miad.  j2^at 
Mdoi  may  dine  ai  late  ai  they  pleaa«,  bnt  thoae  of 
ln|«  ({ipttita  ahonld  kogthcD  the  interrsl  between 
ttw  njni  and  bed'time.  After  the  night's  aleep  and 
tt*  loog  fatt  wMcb  hoa  emptied  the  digeatire  canal  of 
I>  nthtiTe  eontenta,  a  breakfiat  should  be  taken  before 
Mj  of  the  real  bDiineaa  of  life  be  began.  It  ia  no 
|mf  of  htallh  or  rigoar  to  forego  it  nitJiont  ineon- 
'       '    ia  proof  of  heal  th  and  vi^oar  to  be  able. 


*^M  befora  the  atore  ia  again  tepleniihed.  A  li^t 
^OBanoD*  lunch  with  ngetablea  and  Init  may  be  made 
>W  *ppetiiinK,  and  ia  f(dlDwed  by  a  cheerfnl  af taniooa, 
*anaa  a  potuaiooa  meat  and  vine  meal  **"t*^^*  heanneai 

Ditt  lit  rtliUioit  lo  £conomy. 
^)tt  Prepertian  0/ A*<aai  and  VtgetailiFood.—ltht 
Man  taken  for  granted  thoa  far,  that  the  mixed  fare,  which 
**•  mat  the  approTal  of  10  many  generationa  of  men,  ia 
^Wt  which  is  meet  in  accordance  with  reason.  Bnt  tlure 
•i«  phyaioLigiata  who  argue  that  onr  teeth  rtaembie  thoee 
^thi  n^taUe-feeding  apea  more  than  thoae  of  any  other 
OiH  gf  aninal,  ud  (hat  therefore  our  moat  appropriate  food 
^art  haof  thefnita  ot  the  eutli.'  And  if  we  werodeToid 
*t  tta  iatiUi^BDoe  which  enables  ni  to  fit  food  for  digeation 
9  eookaij,  it  ia  probable  no  diet  would  suit  na  batter. 
^t  oar  reaaon  mnit  not  be  left  out  of  account,  and  it  is 
^ntj  matt  aa  natnral  for  a  man  to  cook  and  eat  every 
ttiag  uat  contains  in  a  conTenient  form  starch,  fat, 
llliaaM  II.  fibre,  and  phoaphorus,  aa  it  is  for  a  monkey  to 
W  lala  M  an  01  grass,     The  human  race  ia  natuiidly 

Honom,  mas  it  able  not  only  to  derelop  his  highnt 
bnltiM  and  perfonn  all  his  datiea  on  any  form  ot 
iptttble  aliment,  but  be  is  able  also  very  mDcb  todiminiih 
lb*  nqniaile  qnantitiBa  by  a  due  admiiture.  The  diet 
4ich  tapplie*  the  demand  moat  accurately  will  he  the 
—  ■    '  'n  the'highest  aenae.     And  that  this  diet 

one  can  be  shown  by  the  following  method  ot 
We  can  meuure  by  experiment  the  ultimate 
wota  of  all  that  ii ,  thrown  off  from  the  body  aa  the 
It  of  vital  deeompoaition,  the  aihta,  tha  smoke,  and  the 

<  rtft-T  "' *-.  Ctmrt  4t  Pk/ititlugii,  rol.  -A.  p.  IDS. 


(Mta  wUoh-tli 
dmnanrie  fi 


100  healthy  piieoneia  to  eienh^  En  the  aluM  < 
'   and  eraeiwtioiu,7UK  of  carbon  and  t^B 


wUoh-tha  Sn  of  life  prodnoea ;  and  thna  we  eoo  1^ 
the  mimnwin  ^nantify  of  thoae  •lameote 
food  nnal  OMitaui  to  m«ii  up  the  tfandaid 
diet  be  aneh  aa  to  mafca  it  neoaaary  to 
«af  loo  mneh  cf  atn  alamwit  in  order  to  aaoore  a  aalHaaal 
tmoont  of  another,  tlura  ia  a  waste,  and  tha  digettiTe 
tiacoa  an  bordeBed  with  a  naalsM  load,  Bnt  there  ia  no 
on^aitielaproeartblefattlw  food  of  the  adaltpopal^ion 
a'hidi  ptaaeBti  the  exael  praportioa  of  dements  nqnind 
tw  an  adnlt,  and  tharafoM  bo  aiogle  actiola  alone  etn  np- 
]dy  hnmaD  mata  without  waate. 

A«  an  (Kample,  api^y  this  reokwing.  ta  tha  demanla 
oaiboa  and  nifarogn,  which  eonadtata  tha  naia  hulk  ot  tha 
bodfaa.  Suppoaa  a  gang  of 
ofbnaUad 
ofnittogen 
(which  iaprel^  ntailjihe  actual  anonnt  of  thoae  denanta 
in  the  dned  wlidi  of  the  aaereta,  aa  eatimatad  by  ennent 
phyaiologioal  woika).  Both  nitrogan  and  earboo  to  that 
axtent  moat  of  eooiae  ba  anpplied  in  the  food.  New,  if 
joq  tad  them  on  bread  <m]y,  there  would  be  wwited  dwlj 
Jit  least  380  B  ot  it  to  anstain  them  aliTa  h)ti(b  for  it  takn 
ihat  weight  to  yield  the  1|  &  of  nitrogen  daily  axcntad ; 
vhile,  in  the  380  lb  ot  bnad  there  are  1281  lb  ot  oarben, 
which  ia  e  7  Bi  abore  tha  neadfal  qnaotity  of  that  anbatanca.* 
If,  OD  the  other  hand,  the  bread  were  isplacad  by 
a  pniely  animal  dial,  than  wovtd  have  to  be  foond  SOI  A 
<d  lean  moat  in  ordw  to  give  the  TU  B  ol  earboa  ;  and 
thua  then  wooU  be  waatad  106  A  of  nitrogen  ooatainsd 
in  tha  meat,  orer  and  abon  tha  4}  &  nally  nqnind  la 

In  the  fiiat  coaa  eaeh  maa  would  be  eating  about  1  b  at 
bread,  in  tha  aeoond  S^  B  of  moat  pO-  Htm.  If  he  ata 
less,  he  would  kae  hia  strength.  The  first  would  oarry 
«boat  with  him  a  quantity  cfitateh,  and  the  laataqnanlity 
of  albominana  matter  not  wanted  for  nnlrition,  and  woald 
burden  the  ayatem  with  an  naeleaa  maie  vecy  liable  t» 
daeompoaa  and  become  nonona. 

When  woA  m  tindertakan,  much  more  it  aetnalJy  wanted. 
Aecotdiog  lo  Mr  Viietelly,  the  labotuet  in  a  Spanish  viia- 
yatd  conaumea  daily  between  8  aod  0  B  of  Testable  food. 
tonsitUDg  of  bnad,  onion-ponidge,  and  gnpea.*  And 
when  ammal  food  alone  is  taken,  aa  in  tha  paae  of  the 
Eaqoimauz,  30  B  ot  it  a  day  is  the  naual  allowaoce. 

Now,  if  a  mixed  dietary  be  adopted  for  the  gang  ot  100 
prispnsn  batote  mentioned,  SOO  B  of  farinaoeoua  food,  with 
56  B  of  ■-■■nnl  muade,  would  foMl  the  reqaiienunta  of 
the  case.;  3  B  of  bread  and  a  little  men  than  }  B  of  meat 
t  head  would  be  enough,  under  ordinary  eJiwunrtanrea,  for 
each  man'a  daily  food. 

iOO  IbfcOf  Ijnad  oontafcu Mofesrboo,      1    rfaltWBsa. 

Wlbs.  el  mest  (iKladlng  1I( 

lbs.  of  bt  OB  It),  coDtiina      13        „  U         ., 

BaiaHaof  FoDdaHd  ITort.— The  moat  important  modifi- 
cation to  be  nuide  in  the  above  estimate  arisee  from  Aa 
differencee  of  i^ork  demanded.  Hen  may  exist  in  inaction 
on  a  scale  of  food^upply  which  ia  toUowed  by  death  ftom 
starratioD  when  they  are  pat  to  hard  Ubonr.  It  is  of  im- 
,  portance,  therefore,  to  have  some  meesnre  of  the  effecti  of 
I  physical  exvtioa  And  here  mechanical  sdenee  baa  eon- 
I  •  DrL«tlMby»«iulj»ligl«.Blp«Kmt,ofiillrogieoiuiiutt«li 
'l.™»d(i«»i™«iyo«i,p.a).  Otlhlttlhl.iiilm«»,BMUiiii^lfs 
smlyiii  ol  iLuUm  girlug  l*M  pir  ctaV  {AKneia  J.  CTmt.  ■<  Phyt., 
I  UUI.  !!*).     M.  fxfta  lulu  tlie  proportion  of  nitrogen  to  oBMu  In 

•  fit  pioMT^n  of  niinigMi  to  oirtam  la  »ll>tun»B  l>  u  I  »*1 
I  ai-i  to  MB  bT  Huldtr'i  uulr>4  (i<ioUd  in  l^hmtaa.Pkf,  t^mit, 

LSiS).     ln»dBiMlUi«*Li71pBe«it.o(ml«(aillollL  »<). 

•  Atte  tlmtSlurTt,  rhip.  L  ms  1  sad  Or  John  Baal«ccMl 
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iribated  to  phpiolncy  a  prceiAon  rardj  attainable  in  onr 
dealiogs  witii  social  economy.     Mr  Joule  of  Manchester 
analjscd,  about  tliirty  yean  ago,  tiio  relation  which  the 
heat,  uAcu  as  a  sonrce  of  power  in  machinery,  bore  to  the 
force  of  motion  thns  made  active.     He  showed  that  raising 
the  temperature  of  1  lb  of  wbtcr  1*  Faiir.  was  eqniyalent 
to   raising    772    lb    to    the    height  of    1    foot;   and 
conversely,  that  the  fall  of  772  lb  might  be  so  applied 
as  to  heat  1  lb  of  water  I''  Fahr.     Thus,  the  mechanical 
work  represented  in  lifting  772  S>  1  foot,  or  1  ft  772  feet, 
forms  the   "  dynamic  equivalent,"  the  measure  of  the 
possible  strength  of   1*  of  temperature  aa  marked  by 
the  thermometer  in  1  lb  of  water.     Physiobgists  seized 
eagerly  on  the  opportunity  which  Joule's  demonstration 
teemed  to  afford  them  of  estimating  in  actual  nnmerals 
the  relation  of  living  bodies  to  the  work  they  hare  to  da 
So  much  earth  raised  on  an  embankment  represents  so 
much  heat  developed  in  the  machinery,  be  it  living  or 
dead.    Thi  fully  digested  food,  converted  through  several 
stages  into  gaseous,  liquid,  and  solid  excretory  matters, 
produces  by  its  chemical  changes  a  definite  amount  of 
neat,  of  which  a  definite  amount  escapee  and  a  definite 
amount  is  employed  in  working  the  involuntary  machinery 
of  the  body,  and  the  rest  ii  avulable  for  conversion  at  will 
into  voluntary  mnscolar  actions. 

It  may  be  reckoned  that  the  daily  ezpenditnre  of  force 
to  working  the  machinery  of  the  body — ^in  rsising  the 
diaphragm  about  15  times  and  contrac&ig  the  heart  about 
60  times  a  minute,  in  continuously  rolling  the  wave  of  the 
intestinal  canal,  and  in  various  other  involuntary  move- 
mects,  without  anything  to  be  fairly  called  work, — it 
*uay  be  reckoned  that  the  expenditure  of  force  in  doing 
this  is  equal  to  that  which  would  raise  i  man  of  10  stone 
10,000  feet 

There  are  several  reasons  for  believing  that  in  assigning 
their  physiological  functions  to  the  several  sorts  of  food,  j 
nearly  all  the  business  of  begetting-foroe  should  be  ascribed 
to  the  solid  hydrocarbons,  starch  and  oil,  by  their  sonver- 
aion  into  carbonic  acid  and  water,  just  as  there  are  good 
grounds  for  thinking  that  it  is  the  conversion  of  the  solid 
hydrocarbon  of  coal  into  the  same  substances  whidi  drivea 
a  locomotive.    To  the  nitrogenous  aliments  seems  allotted 
primarily  the  task  of  continuously  replacing  the  wear  and  i 
tear  of  the  -nitrogenous  tissues,  while  any  excess  .of  them  I 
&coi5u  the  starch  and  oil  in  keeping  up  the  animal  heat. 

One  of  the  mast  cogent  of  the  reasons  for  this  view  is 
tiiat.  tho  chi^'f  nitrogenous  excretion,  the  urea,  is  not  in-  j 
creased  in  amount  in  proportion  tu  tho  work  done,  as  shown  ; 
by  tho  ex]>L'rimcnts  of  Messrs  Fink  and  Wisccleuus ;  whereas 
the  excrctiou  of  carbonic  acid  in  a  decided  mauner  follows  : 
the  amount  of  niuscular  exertion.     Now,  it  is  ven'  clear  ■ 
tint  if  the  hu])j>ly  of  i>owcr  to  do  work  depended  on  tho 
dccompo.sition  and  renewal  of  the  muscles  by  fleah  food,  the 
urea  must  be  exactly  proportioned  to  the  exertion,  which  is 
ciot  the  case. 

To  give  an  example  of  tho  mode  of  working  out 
u  I'roblcm  by  this  theory.  Vtohs^or  Frankland,  in  a  tcricq 
LI  Vxpcrimcnts  made  in  18CG  at  the  Ro}-al  Institution,  and 
[  ubliiihed  in  the  Lon'/m  Pfulx^ofjhi'itl  .V(r/7a.t*;i^,  vol.  xxxii. 
[>.  182,  ascertains  with  the  **  calorimeter  "  (which  reckons 
the  amount  of  heat  evolved  as  a  thei'mouieter  docs  its  i?cyrcf) 
tho  quantity  of  energy  or  force  evolved  under  the  form  of 
heat  during  tho  oxidation  of  a  given  weight  of  alimentary 
feubstance.  It  has  bt-cn  esf>laiucd  that  heat  and  mechani- 
cal wurk,  bein;^  couvertiMo  into  one  another,  bear  a 
conjitant  propurtion  totmu  anothtr;  so  that  a  dehnite  pro- 
du'*tiou  of  so  much  heat  invariably  represents  the  poten- 
tiality of  so  much  motion,  used  or  wasted  according  to 
circumstances.  From  the  reading  of  the  calorimeter  thero- 
fwrc  n:..y  be  calculated  how  many  extra  pounds  ought  to 


be  raised  a  foot  high  by  a  man  who  baa  eaten  an  tttn 
pound  of  the  food  in  question ;  how  many  atept  a  fool 
high  he  ought  to  raise  a  weight  of  ten  atone  (say  himsetf) 
before  he  has  worked  out  the  value  of  his  victoal&  Vtfh 
fessor  Frankland  has  thus  estimated  the  compavativa  vahia 
of  foods  as  bases  of  muscular  exertion,  and  Im  has  ^•^ 
out  a  table  of  the  weight  and  cost  of  variooa  articles  that 
would  require  to  be  consumed  daily  lo  enable  a  *»•"  to 
support  fife,  the  equivalent  of  which  has  been  already 
reckoned  as  the  muscular  force  in  action  whwh  wonld  raise 
a  man  of  id  stone  10,000  feet 


Kaiae  of  Fbod. 


I  i 


ClMshirs  cheese... 

PoUtoes 

Applet , 

Oatmeal, 

Flour. 

PcaoMaL. 

Ground  rim. 

Arrowroot. 

Bread 

Leaa  beef. 

Lean  veaL. 

Lean  ham  (boiled) , 

Mackerel , 

Whiting. 

White  3  ew. 
{ Hard-boiled  egg, 

leingUaa r. 

MijJ 

Carrots 

Cabbage 

Ooooa-nlbs. 

Batter... 
;  Beef  fat. 
j  Cod-Uver  oU. 
!  Lamp  •o^'ar . 
I  Conmiercial  grape  sagar 
I  Base's  pale  sJe  (bottled) 
'■  Qninness's  stoat. 


After  the  supply  of  sufficient  albuminoid  mattera  in  the 
food  to  provide  for  the  necessary  renewal  of  the  tianiesy  the 
best  materials  for  the  production  of  internal  and  external 
work  are  non-nitrogenous  mattera,  snch  aa  ail,  fat,  aogar, 
starch,  gum,  i:c.  When  the  work  Im  increased,  not  au  nincb 
extra  meat  as  vegetable  food,  or  its  dietetic  equivalenft|  hM^ 
is  demanded. 

In  comparing  the  cost  of  a  daily  sufficiency  of  the  varioos 
foods  to  produce  the  required  force,  we  must  not  fotget  the 
inconveniences  which  many  of  them  entail.    Tliese  ineon- 
voniences  must    be  added  to  the  cost     For  example^ 
suppose  a  man  to  have  been  living  upon  poCatoei  only,  joft 
supyjrtiiiQ  lifo  with  0  lb  a  day,  and  then  to  get  work 
which  enabled  him  and  required  him  to  take  a  double 
supply  of  non-nitrogenous  food,  he  would  act  unwisely  if 
he  w^re  to  swallow  it  in  the  form  of  12  1^  of  cabbage. 
He  would  be  knocked  up  by  the  shear  labour  of  tanying 
12  lb  extra  in  a  vessel  so  ill-adapted  to  austain  heavy  kadi 
as  tho  stomach.     A  similar  objection  would  lie  against  Bilk; 
or  veal,  or  apples,  however  cheap  accident  might  aaki 
them ;  and  a  more   serious  objection  atill  w<Hi]d  hold 
against  nine  bottles  of  ale,  or  seven  of  atout     On  the 
other  hand,  the  over-concentration  of  cheeM,  b«ef  drippiB^ 
and  lump  sugar,  makes  them  nauseous  when  in  laige  qnaatity 
or  monotonously  persisted  in,  though  when  introduced  aa 
a  variety  they  are  appetizing  and  digestible.     There  is  no 
having  in  using  that  against  which  the  stomach  im  wH,  m 
which  the  abeorbents  refuse  to  assimilate. 

Ilcverting  to  tho  illustration  of  the  ffag  of  a  hnadia4 
prisoners,  and  supposing  it  were  requisite  to  pal  thsm  co 
hard  labour  equivalent  to  half  "  FiaiikUnd'a  unit "  of  10 
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liutd  10,000  feet-«ich,  for  inttAnoe,  m canying  np 
JudMi^aHogoUie^  1^  mi]«  high,  thne  tons  of  stone  daily— 
ctkoktioii  would  show  that  to  add  this  amount  of  labour 
to  tka  oatgoinga  cansed  by  the  fonctioning  of  phyaiological 
Kfe,  woold  InTolyQ  the  addition  to  their  spare  diet  of 
at  least  117  lb  of  bread,  or  of  58  lb  of  bread  with 
U  lb  of  lean  meat  and  63  lb  o!  potatoea.  The  slightest 
impoftefion  or  indigestion  of  any  of  this  would  cause  a 
Ui  of  bodily  wei^t,  and  cases'of  illness  woold  be 
culpably  fireqnent  Were  a  dranght  of  milk,  or  a  cap  of 
eoeoa  and  sugar,  or  some  oatmeal  porridge  and  treacle,  or 
cfta  a  little  dripping  or  butter  or  bacon  giyen,  the  danger 
vonld  pmbaUy  be  averted. 

The  jDoat  conspicnoaa  fault  in  the  dietary  of  the  working 
dMM  is  want  of  vaiiety.  Many  of  the  arfieles  which 
combine  ample  nntritbusness  with  small  coat  are  habitoalfy 
wt^ttcM,  because  when  used  exdusiTely  tiiey  are  disagree- 
ibU  sad  unwholesome  From  nerer  being  eaten  they 
baoome  absolutely  unknown.    There  are  many  aorta  of 

a  beans,  Tetehes,  and  pease,  unhaud  ci  eiotpt  al 
nan's  tables,  of  which  a  complete  meal  may  be  mode^ 
«  which  may  support  the  dii^  of  meat ;  while  beet-root, 
kail,  carrots^  and  other  planta  easily  grown  an  left 


QtmiUp  qf  Food  required. — ^The  caleulationa  of  Dr 
Yiajbir  "on  the  food  of  man  in  relation  to  his  useful 
wnk^" enable  us  by  another  route  to  arrive  at  an  estimate 
o(  whit  amount  -of  aolid  victuals  is  required  by  an  adult 
Knag  by  bodily  labour  to  preserve  his  health  under  various 
ttoimitincca,  The  drcumatanoea  whidi  chiefly  affect  the 
^BMtion  can  be  classified  thus  : — (1)  bare  existence ;  (2) 
■odente  exercise ;  (3)  active  work ;  and  (4)  hard  work. 

I  The  first  is  calculated  from  the  mean  of  sundry  prison 
dieteieiy  of  the  convalescents'  diet  at  hospitals,  that  of 
Undoa  needlewomen,  and  of  that  supplied  during  the 
laseuhire  cotton-famine,  as  reported  by  Blr  Simon.  The 
RnU  ii  that,  in  a  condition  of  low  healUi,  without  activity, 
t^ooaces  of  nitrogenous  food,  1  ounce  of  fat,  12  ounces 
« ittrch,  and  ^f  an'  ounce  of  mineral  matters  a  day 
*n  necessary.  The  amount  of  carbon  in  this  is  equal  to 
T'U  Goneca.  In  other  words,  a  man's  life  will  be  shortened 
cr  boidened  by  disease  in  the  future,  or  he  will  die  of 
^ndnil  starvation,  unlesa  his  provision  for  a  week  is 
aininlMit  to  3  lb  of  meat  with  1  lb  of  fat  on  it,  or  with  the 
ABM  quantity  of  butter  or  lard,  two  quartern  loavea  of 
tinid,  tad  about  an  ounce  of  salt  and  other  condiments. 
If  hb  eauiot  get.  meat^  he  must  supply  its  place  with  as 
Itttt  two  extra  quartern  loaves,  or  about  a  stone  and  a  half 
^  potatoes,  or  between  5  and  6  lb  of  oatmeal-r—unless  ho 
i>>  indeed,  eo  fortunate  as  to  be  able  to  get  skim  milk,  of 
which  5  pints  a  week  will  replace  the  meat 

A  person  reduced  to  bare  existence  diet  can  undertake 
BO  hibttnal  toily  mental  or  bodily,  under  the  penalty  of 
knskingdown. 

^Bire  existence  "  diet  is  that  which  requires  to  be 
•tioited  for  administration  to  certain  classes  of  the 
omaaadkj  who  have  a  claim  on  their  fellow-countrymett 
^  their  Uvea  and  health  shall  be  preserved  in  tkUu  quo, 
bat  Bodiing  further.  Such  are  prisoners,  paupers,  or  the 
AtBbeiB  of  a  temporarily  famine-stricken  community. 

ItVoold  be  obviously  unjust  to  apply  the  same  scale  of 
qwBtity  and  quality  to  idl  persons  under  varying  drcum- 
itneee  of  constitution  and  outward  suiroundings  ;  and  to 
•ttmpi  to  feed  in  the  samo  way  all  these  people  for  short 
*  loag  periods,  idle  or  employed,  with  light  work  or  hard 
toikf  in  hot  or  in  cold  weather,  excited' by  hope  or 
^»Wissml  by  ^ilnrei  involves  an  error  of  either  excess  or 
WKt,  or  both  at  once.    The  dietaries  recommended  by 


^Utmtidimndal  tkt  Roval  TmtiMion^  London,  AjftH  8^  18«6. 


the  Home  Qffiee  lor  prisoneif  wy  pgroparly  tako  all  these 

circumstances  into  consideraiiciL  They  aUot  "baie 
existence"  diec  only  to  those  sentenced  for  short  tarma 
without  kbour.  And  ther  recQgniie  the  fact  that  a  man'a 
health  ib  not  injured  (perhi^w  ««n«ta'm^  ^  '^  improved) 
l^  a  few  days  of  such  abatinienoe  aa  would  in  the  lon^  run 
be  deleterious  to  him.  Under^  sentence  of  seven  days  a 
prisoner  gets  daily  1  lb  of  bread,  and  a  quart  of  gruel  con- 
taining 4  OS.  of  oatmeaL  For  more  than  seven  and  nndar 
twenty-one  days  he  has  an  extra  ^Ib  of  brsad  For  longer 
terms  it  is  advised  to  add  potatoes  and  meat 

The  nutritive  value  of  the  first  named  diet  is  thus  calou' 
latad  by  Dr  Fbvy  (Trtatiee  <m  Food,  p.  415)  ^— 

mtrogtnoQs  matter. .'. «  1*800  08. 

Fst 'ASO  „ 

Gerbohydiates « 10-712  „ 

of  the  second— 

Hitn^genoos  matter. S*448  es. 

Fat 1608  „ 

Ciibohqrdrttes. 14*792  ,» 

In  the  eonviet  aatabliahments  prisoners  are  aU  onder 
long  sentence,  and  are  dasaified  for  dietetic  purpoaaa 
according  to  their  ooonpation. 

The  sparest  of  all  is  ealled  <<  pnnidiment  diet^"  and  is 
adminiatered  for  offenoea  againat  the  internal  *iif^p1inff  of 
the  prison.  It  is  equivalent  to  ocrporealohastisement^bsiQg 
dedgned  to  make  the  atomaeh  a  aouroe  <tf  direct  pain.  It 
is  limited  to  a  period  of  three  days,  and  fnllysanswers  ita 
proposed  end  as  a  deterrent  by  causing  the  solar  plexus  to 
experience  the  greateat  amount  of  diatress  it  ia  capable  of ; 
for  after  the  expimtion  of  that  period  aensation  becomea 
blunted.  It  consists  of  1  lb  of  bread  and  aa  much  water  as 
the  prisoner  chooees  to  drink.  This  last-named  coneessioii 
is  not  an  unimportant  one;  for  it  has  been  alr«idy 
remarked  that  a  supply  of  fluid  enablea  starvation,  and  by 
implication  abstinence,  to  be  longer  boma  At  Uie  same 
time  it  probably  postpones  the  anesthesia,  and  therefore 
makes  uie  intcoided  suffering  more  real.  ''PunishmanI 
diet"  contains,  in  Dr  Pavy's  estimate, — 

Nitroffenoni  matter 1.296  o& 

CerbohTdxwtea. 8160  „ 

Fat 0-266  „ 

Miasnd  matter 0*868 


«.  Total  of  dxy  solidi      10  *080 


•> 


»> 


This  is  about  half  of  what  an  average  man  requirea  to 
sustain  himself  without  work,  aud  under  its  discipline  he 
would  probably  lose  3  or  4  ounces  of  his  weight  daily  till 
his  bodily  substance  was  reduced  by  six-tenths,  at  which 
period,  according  to  Chossat'a  experiments,  he  would  die. 

"  Penal  diet "  is  that  which  is  apportioned  for  more  pro- 
tracted punishment  It  may  be  continued  for  three  months. 
It  consists  of  20  oz.  of  bread,  8  os.  of  oatmeal,  20  os.  of 
milic,  and  16  oz.  of  potatoes  daily.  Its  chemical  constitu- 
ents aie  as  follows  : —    • 

NitiDgenons  matter. « «..  8784  os. 

CarbobTdiatea. 10-864  „ 

Fat 1-680  „ 

MiiMnl  matter 0-072  „ 


Totklofdiyeolidi     26*200 


N 


Upon  this  diet  a  fair  amount  of  work  may  be  done.  Tlie 
combuation  of  the  carbohydratee  evolves  sufficient  force  to 
raise  a  ton  4193  feet ;  and  thus  the  efiiete  muscular  aiib> 
stance  may  be  worn  off  by  destructive  assimilation,  making 
place  for  new  muscle  derived  from  the  nitrogenous  matter 
of  which  a  bare  sufficiency,  but  yet  probably  a  sufficiency^ 
is  supplied.  A  man  of  strong  constitution  is  ijsually  f  ouiw 
at  the  end  of  it  to  be  in  good  health  and  of  normal  weight; 
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yit  h»  hu  Barer  invluU)-  cipniencwl  tba  contait  trhuih 
tnM  Irotn  t,  luxituMiiiampluia  of  food.  Il  u  intaDilBd 
,to  iioj  haa  tbs  normal  plcDiura  of  tbe  acctunnktion  of 
nasTTt-foKa  b  the  guttie  region.  Thu  pl<uni»ble  aeeuM- 
tioD  nailer  otdinuj  cimmataTUM  mucb  promotea  dig**- 
lion,  10  tbkttlie  vliole  of  the  in^taue  nude  thebwt  use 
of;  tnd  tberefora  in  "penel  diet,"  ai  above  qnoted,  it  hu 
beau  fonnd  expedient  to  introdnca  the  alight  ezecM  to  be 
noticed  above  whet  ii  nerdfol  to  acco^Iuh  the  required 
walk  ie  "  foot-toni  "  (see  bafoit).  Ttia  penalty  of  the 
regimen  ioTolvee  a  certain  degree  of  vaita. 

A  cloM  imitation  of  "penal  diet"  ii  that  vhich  tba 
dntjof  a  responaible  QovemmaDt  demaiMlt  alionld  beaerred 
out  during  a  temporary  famine,  that  it,  one  calcolalad  not 
to  laat  abOTB  three  montlu.  ItU  more  economical  to  intro- 
duce the  elementa  of  Tiriety  in  the  diet  than  to  be  too 
nianDtonoai, — tbat  ia,  to  eave  in  the  dail;  ieaue  and  to  be 

occaiionalij  liberal,  to  f eart  froto  time  to  time  at  a  breat         .. 

in  the  regiilar  fast     The  eipenie  of  the  exeea  ii  more    in  the  abore  clasaea  ii  fiirlj  repnuotcd  in  (he  oobi^  atd* 
than  replaced  b;  the  diminished  hibitoal  ralion,  and  that  '  by  "  light  labonr  "   (aneb   la  oaknn-^diBg),   knd    bj 


Wittt IM-M 

KitrogoHna  natter -  17-U 

FitTT. »-a 

Cerbohjrdndea lit  a 

Tstal  of  dr;  BlUa  1BB'« 
The  Bnstian  eoncript  ia  allaWBd  ireeklj< — 
Bluk  bread fib. 


BuKt... 


^C... 


,itt  ^I^^liMoa. 
..3(lKilk,-ltlIoa. 

...iol«. 


poiverfnl  prwemtive  of  life,  anticipation  of  plea 


indmtrial  amplojmrat "  (inch  **   ttiloring,   cobbUog^ 


pUj.     A  redoctioD  of  the  allowance  below     Boman  mouie  anil  mat  maUnftbaikat  weaving  AcV     Tb* 


wbat  aiperience  hu  indicated  ai  "  bare  exiatance  diet, 
made  during  the  famina  in  Uadrsa  iu  tb«  Le^nning  of 
IS7T,  wu  attended  with  diHalmoa  raaalt*. 

Bjr  dint  of  mixing  and  Taniog  bia  diet  and  iniUng  it 
eonaut  of  rer;  nntritioot  arti^aa,  nicb  at  bread,  meal,  yolk 
of  cgg(,andaDQp,  Signer  Coniaro(i>eaCoftitAito)inMeedeG 
in  reducing  the  quantity  he  daily  eoniumed  to  ea  little  aa 
1'2  ot.  (Veneliao).  But  then  he  made  the  aolida  go  mnch 
further  by  taking  Ii  oi.  of  good  wine.  And  the  proba- 
bility ii  that  tbii  geutlemea  had  a  peculiar  conetitntion, 
lor,  in  Bpiie  of  Lii  many  readers,  ha  lias  had  no  imitators 
of  the  experiment  on  their  own  penooik 

3.  The  appropriate  food  of  the  aecond  clan  may  be  f  ahly 
represented  by  the  diatarin  of  European  loldiera  in  time 
«(  petce.  The  Euglisb  loldier  on  home  serrioe,  acoording 
to  Ilr  Parkee,  reoaiTes  from  Qoreniment  GJ  lb  <rf  meat  ana 
7  ft  of  bread  weeklj^  and  buys  (dditional  bread,  TegetaUea, 
milk,  and  grocvAes  out  of  hi*  pay.  Snch  a  diet  is 
aufflcienL  for  anybody  under  otdijian  circumataneea  of 
regular  light  occupation ;  but  ahonld  extra  demands 
be  made  upon  miud  or  body,  weight  in  loet,  and  if  the 
dcmsndi  continue  to  be  made  the  health  will  sufler.  Mr 
F.  Buckiaud,  surgeon  in  the  Guards,  remarks  (Soc.  o/ 
Am  Jonnal.  18C3,  quoted  bj  Dr  Plsjfsir)  tlist  (bough 
tUe  scrgeanta  in  the  Gusrdt  fallen  upon  their  rationa,  the 
quantity  ia  not  enough  for  recruits  during  their  drill. 

The  Prussian  soldier  during  peace  gets  weekly  from  hii 
canteen  11  lb  1  oi,  of  rye  bread,  and  not  quite  2)  Qi  of 
meat.  This  is  ohriously  iusufGcient,  but  under  the  con- 
scriptioD  lyiteni  it  ii  reckoned  that  he  will  be  able  to. make 
Dp  tlie  deficiency  oot  of  his  own  priiste  means,  or  obtain 
cliariCabIa  contrihutionr  from  his  friends.  Dr  Hildeeheim 
(Dit  Iformal-PiM,  Berlin,  185E,  p.  GO)  itatea  that  asthenic 
diseases  are  very  commiui  in  the  army,  which  leads  to  the 
iuferencu  that  the  chance  assislence  ou  which  the  authori- 
ties lean  is  not  trust  worthy.  As  tUo  Icgsl  ratioo  in  these 
two  services  docs  not  profess  tu  be  a  man's  full  food,  it  is 
needless  to  analyze  it.  In  the  French  infantry  of  the  line 
each  man  during  peace  gets  wtckly  15  lb  ul  bnad.  3j*g  Di 
of  meat,  2J  lb  of  haricot  beans  ur  other  >cgctiiblev  with 
lalt  and  pepper,  and  1 }  ol  of  brandy.  This  necms  to  be 
enough  lo  support  a  man  under  li^ht  employment.  Its 
anilyiii  give.— 

W.tar     , 1?»-M  01. 

Nilroeaaou  DutUT  (oi  slbsminatiri KU  ,. 

Fil , *»., 

(WMijdietH  Loriluch} ...lU'St  ., 


dietary  for  priacoian  tbna  engaged  ia  neatly  ideolicai,  exttf* 
that  the  aitiaana  naing  tbJelr  braint  an  supplied  with 
■boot  n  oaiDC*  extn  daily. 

Tba  "indiMtrial  employment  dief'fot  awodc  ia  Ibn 
aoalyMd  by  Dr  Pnvy :— .  
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Tkiis  ia  probably  a  fair  model  far  the  noat  eomomi^^^ 
dietary  on  which  an  artiian  or  lahoorer  on  light  work  tm^^ 
(hrice.  It  may  be  observed  tbat  the  princif^  of  Tsriai^  ■ 
is  very  cooipicuous,  and  in  private  life  it  is  poMlbla  to  E  « 
troduee  still  more  variety  by  cooke^  (see  CoomT.)  _  __ 
the  English  and  Pnusian  armies  the  introdntlJon  of  talk*  ■ 
is  left  to  be  aluined  by  forcing  the  soldier  to  psrehaM  *a 
jiuition  of  bis  food  out  of  his  own  pocket ;_  —  "■-  "— 
scale  icismansged  by  issuing  epiceaand  vatii 
and  trusting  to  the  innate  genius  of  the  Qanliah  w 
cuoking.  The  issue  of  an  oecaaioDal  g 
hoUdsys  makea  sn  agreeable  change  and  M 
but  if  wine  could  be  obtained  it  wonld  be  better,  and 
extravagant.  The  Austrian  bill  of  fare  is  aadly  monolana 
The  Russian  ration  may  be  noticed  as  particvltrly  lib^ 
ot  accaasory  and  anttieorhutic  food,  from  which  c^ 
well   aa   military   dieticiana  might  lake  a^    — " 
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DIETETICS 


fimipz  mmI  otbar  ngatabla  acid*  an  too  mooh  neglectod 
by  oar  hudicnftmiNi  ftnd  loMien.  Tht  CirtliagiaiuLi 
*f«lWsd  by  Ariilotl*  tobimUBd  Tinegtrasaanbititate 
far  wiat  imag  their  campiiigni ;  and  the  neipo  givei) 
I>7  CUo  fur  flatoaring  Tioegu  with  fraits  shov  that  it  W4» 
x^   DM  amMg  tba  Ubonring  popttlatioii  in  Italy. 

i.  "  Active  *  laboojen  us  tiioM  nho  get  through  such 
^Ls«  amoaat  of  woiIe  dalXy,  eiclauve  of  Sundayi,  aa  may  be 
K^giraeDted  by  a  walk  of  20  milM.  la  tliij  dasi  are 
■  I  aJilii  II  during  a  CfUDpaigD,  lettu  catriere,  and  eDginein 
^Ksiplofed  on  field  work  or  ai  artisaiis.  Thsie  hamtually 
^sK^uums  on  the  average  about  a  fifth  more  aitroganooi  food 
B.^:ad  tvica  aa  miich  fat  as  Uw  iMt  daii,  while  the  quantity 
oif  Ttggtable  hydroearboiu  it  not  augmented,  ezmpt  in  the 
EC-iTil  Engineera. 

The  "  hard  labour  diet '  of  conTict  priaont  fairly 
a  ^^CTWBti  what  the  anthoritiei  conudor  the  minimum.  It 
L?^  the  aoms  a«  that  already  described  as  "iadustrial 
^b^mployment  diet,"  with  the  following  addition* : — barley,  1 
^a>^>, ;  bread,  SO  ox. ;  sLius  lor  soup,  8  oi. ;  carrots,  1  oi. ; 
^K^Lugu,  \  OS.  ;  turnips,  1  ox.  U  contains,  howaTer,  14  oi. 
L  B  II  milk,  and  I  oc  less  "  meat' 

Hit  ontritiTe  Tain*  of  the  additioiu  may  be  sesn  by  Dr 

^~  Mfi  alimsntary  analysis,  which  is  as  fallows : — 
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lie  nm*  food  i*  giTsn  summer  aud  winter,  thongb  the 

'''"nsad  most  be  greater  to  provide  for  the  extra  quantity 

*^  Wt  requiiad  to  be  produced  in  cold  weather.     But  then 

■^  amount  of  work  is  diminished  at  the  latter  season  by 

'l  baam,  whieb  is  eqdtalent  to  an  aogmentation  of  the 

^"t     The  additions  are  more  judicious  than  those  made 

^  th(  classes  abore  mentioned  who  portly  famish  their 

*n  food  i  tar  bread   and  rotables  constitute  a  lar^ 

''^'^tiaa  oi  the  convict  ration,  and  the  extra  quantity  of 

*^^p  le^acM  the  loat  milk,  n-ithoQt  risk  of  the  waste  in 

^A^iking  common  when  the  uneducated  deal  with  solid  meat 

4.  "  Hard    work "  is   that  got    through    by   English 

^%~»viB^  bard-WDiked  weavers,  and  blacksmiths,  &e.  which 

f*    more  e«n)eet  and   intense  than   the   euEorcud   "hard 

?^^Mnr*  of  the  convict     It  is  difficult  to  obtain  aceunte 

***Xannation,  bat  it  would  appear  from  Dr  Playfair**  e«ti- 

^k«toa  that  the  ctutomary  addition  to  the  diet  is  entirely 

^*^  oibngenoos  couatitoenta.     The  higher  their  wagea  the 

^Mcm  Bicot  the  men  eat 

1^  neglect  of  v^tohlee  by  the  Ust  two  classes  ia  in  a 
l^jBok^lieal  point  of  view  imprudent,  aiid  possibly  may 
W  a  contributing  caoae  of  an  inordinate  thirst  for  aloohol 
^liich  iBporerisbes  and  degrades  maoy  among  them.  To 
^tisly  their  instinctive  craving  for  a  bydroMrbon,  they 
'kVi  ant  convenient  Indeed  in   eonie   r^peels,   bnt   of 


M 
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mtntiDiMd  of  the  pndnctien  of  force  from  the  tnimilatj' 
of  starch  leads  to  a  knowledge,  oppceed  to  eld  pre- 
judices bat  supported  by  experie&c*,  that  the  raising  oiF  »he 
energies  to  their  full  height  of  osefi^saa  may  be  ef>en=d 
by  vegetable  food  quite  aa  well  as  by  the  more  stunulating 
and  more  expensive  animal  natriment,  or  by  the  more 
rapidly  abaorbed  alcohoL 

With  regard  to  the  tables  quoted  above  in  which 
ultimate  analyses  are  used  aa  data  for  diatMie  rules,  it  most 
be  noticad  that  their  author*  d^>r*cale  argnment*  beiDg 
foonded  on  any  but  the  very  broadest  cbinclart  of  the 
articles  ana1yi»d.  EpeoinMns,  even  when  of  the  Ughest 
quality,  differ  atrangaly  from  one  aoothtr.  Seaaon,  soil, 
mode*  of  culture,  the  variations  of  apedes,  aud  many  other 
little  known  infln»nn««  come  into  play  and  prevent  our 
taking  the  market  name*  of  eatahlea  aa  repraaentativaa  of 
adefinitechemicalcoattitutioa.  And  it  may  be  added  that 
ample  scope  should  be  allowed  for  the  peculiarities  of  the 
individqol  and  of  his  life-hiatorj.  In  the  application  of 
general  rules  some  one  must  be  tnMted  to  relax  or  strain 
them  when  circumstance*  require,  or  failure*  of  a  fatal 
character  may  occasionally  result,  and  more  often  a  galling 
pertenion  of  jfstioe. 

£itimatea  for  the  thrifty  management  of  food-aapply 
have  nsoally  reference  to  the  feeding  of  other*  rather  tlion 
to  the  calculation  of  a  man'a  own  dietary.  Enough  bos 
b«en  said  on  that  point  under  the  head  of  the  intluence 
of  diet  upon  health,  and  if  a  penon  really  viints  to  bring 
down  the  expense  of  feedina  himself  to  the  lowest  point, 
he  con  readily  rate  himself  under  one  of  the  cksse* 
enumerated  above,  and  act  accordingly.  It  may,  however, 
be  doubted  whether  it  is  nise  to  reduce  the  diet  to  th* 
minimum  which  the  work  requires.  The  certain  evils  of 
an  accidental  deSdency  or  of  a  miscalculation  are  so  sehoos 
that  the  danger  outneigba  the  possible  inconvenience  of  a 
slight  eicen.  It  were  an  unthrifty  thrift  indeed  which 
imperilled  vigour  of  mind  and  body  toeSect  a  pecuniary 
saving ;  for  there  is  no  investment  so  remunerative  oa  high 
health.  A  man  need  not  consider  that  he  is  wasteful  when 
he  spends  money  upon  making  hia  bill  of  fare  palatable 
and  f  rovocative  of  indulgence  to  the  extent  of  moderate 
superfluity,  ricasuro  and  prudence  here  walk  hand  is 
hiuid.  (t.  I.  CD.) 

DIETMCU,  Cnni*TiAir  WiuiEuiEnwr  (1712-177*), 
bom  at  Woiiuaj,  where  he  was  brought  up  early  t(  " 


by  his  father  Johann  George,  then  painter 
01  miniaLurea  u>  the  eourt  of  the  grand  duke.  Being  sent 
to  Dresden  to  iierfcct  himself  under  the  core  of  Alexander 
Thiele,  he  hod  the  good  fortune  to  finish  in  two  hour*,  at 
the  age  of  eighteen,  a.picture  which  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  king  of  Saiony.  Augustus  IL  was  so  plsased  with 
Dietrich's  leadinera  of  hand  that  he  gave  him  means  to 
study  abroad,  and  visit  insncceesion  the  chief  cities  of  Italy 
and  the  Metherlonda  There  he  learnt  to  copy  and 
to  imitate  masters  olthe.provionacentuiywith  a  versatility 
truly  surprising.  Winckelmann,  to  whom  he  hod  been  re- 
commended, did  not  hesitate  to  call  him  the  Raphael  of 
lundscepe.  Yet  in  this  branch  of  his  practice  he  meitly 
imitated  Balvator  Boss,  Itoos,  and  Everdingen.  He  wa* 
more  succeeaful  in  aping  the  s^le  of  Kuubrandt,  and 
numfrous  examples  of  this  habit  may  b«  found  in  the 
RoUeaee  of  St  Petersburg,  Vienna,  and  Dresden.  At 
Dresden,  indeed,  there  are  pictures  acknowledged  to  ha 
his,  bearing  the  fictitious  datea  of  1G36  and  163S,  and  th* 
name  of  F.smbrondt  Among  Dietrich's  davereat  repro- 
ductions we  may  account  that  of  Oitade'a  manner  in  the 
Itinerant  Sbgets  at  the  National  Gallery.  Hia  skill  in 
Qitchinft  the  character  of  the  later  ma*t«n  ot  Holland  is 
shown  tn  candle-light  acenea,  such  aa  the  Squirrel  and  the 
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Faep-Show  at  Si  I'l'tenborg.  trbere  tre  ore  etftily  teminded 
•f  Qodfried  Scbolckeu.  Dietrich  tried  cvei?  bntncb  of  art 
except  portraits  ^Nuotuig  Italian  andDatch  ▼ieirs  alternately 
witU  fiicripture  scenes  aua  still  life.  In  1741  be  was 
appointed  court  painter  lo  August  IIL  at  Dresden,  tritk  an 
annual  salary  of  400  Ihalers  (X60),  conditional  on  the  pro- 
duction of  four  caUinot  pictures  a  year.  This  condition,  no 
doubt,  accounts  for  the  presence  of  62  of  the  master's  panels 
and  canvases  in  one  of  the  rooms  at  the  Dresden  museum. 
These  pieces  enable  the  spectator,  if  careless  of  more 
serious  occupation,  to  study  the  numerous  varieties  of  a 
changing  st3*io.  It  is  needless,  perhaps,  to  add  that 
Dietrich,  though  popular  and  probably  the  lousiest  artist  of 
his  time,  never  produced  anything  of  his  oirn ;  and  his 
imitations  are  necessarily  inferior  to  the  originals  which  he 
affected  to  copy.  His  best  work  is  certainly  that  which  he 
gave  to  engravinga  A  copious  collection  of  these  at 
the  British  Museum,  produced  on  the  general  lines  of 
earlier  men,  such  as  Ostade  and  Rembrandt,  reveal  both 
spirit  and.  skill.  Dietrich,  after  his  return  from  the 
Peninsula,  generally  signed  himself  "  Dietericij,''  and  with 
this  signature  most  cl  his  extant  pictures  are  inscribed. 
His  death  took  place  at  Dresden,  after  he  had  successively 
filled  the  important  appointments  of  director  of  the  school 
of  painting  at  the  Meissen  porcelain  factory  and  professor 
of  the  Dresden  academy  of  arts- 

DIEZ,  Friedricb  Chsistiaii  (1794-1876),  the  founder 
of  Romance  philology,  was  bom  at  Oiessen,  in  Hesse- 
Darmstadt,  March  15,  1794,  and  died  at  Bonn,  May  29, 
1876.  He  was  educated  first  at  the  gymnasium  and  then 
at  the  universitv  of  his  native  town.  There  he  studied 
classics  under  Wclcker,  who  had  just  returned  from  a  two 
years'  residence  in  Italy  to  fill  the  chair  of  archseology  and 
Qreek  literature  It  was  Wclcker  who  kindled  in  him  a 
love  of  Italian  poetry,  and  thus  gave  the  first  bent  to  his 
genius.  In  1813  he  joined  the  Hesse  corps  as  a  volunteer 
and  served  in  the  French  campaign.  Next  year  he  returned 
to  his  books,  and  this  sliort  taste  of  military  service  was 
the  only  break. in  a  long  and  uneven tfnl  life  of  literary 
labours.  By  his  parents*  desire  he  applied  himself  for  a 
short  time  to  law,  but  a  visit  to  Goethe  in  1818  gave  a  new 
direction  to  his  studies,  and  determined  his  future  career. 
Goethe  had  been  reading  Baynouard's  SeUcCioiu  fi-om  the 
Homanec  Potts,  and  advised  the  young  scholar  to  explore  the 
rich  mine  of  Provencal  literature  which  the  French  savant 
had  opened  up.  This  advice  was  eagerly  followed,  and  hence- 
forth Diez  devoted  himself  to  Romance  literature.  After 
supporting  bimself  for  some  years  by  private  teaching,  he 
temoved  in  1822  to  Bonn,  where  ho  held  the  position  of 
privat-docent,  which  is  the  lowest  grade  of  the  German 
professoriate.  In  1823  he  published  his  first  work.  An 
Introdnctifm  to  Romance  Podry ;  in  the  following  3  car 
appeared  The  Poetry  of  the  Troubadourt^  and  in  1 829  2'he 
Lives  and  Works  of  the  Troubadours.  In  1830  he  was 
called  to  the  chair  of  modem  literature.  Tbc  rest  of  his 
life  was  mainly  occupied  with  the  compositiou  ol  the  two 
great  works  on  which  hift  fame  rests,  the  Grammar  of  the 
Jiomamce  Languages,  1S3G-1844.  and  the  Lexicon,  of  the 
Romance  Ijin'juageS'-hahan.  Sfanithy  and  frenrh,  1853. 

In  tL'iyac  two  works  Dies  has  done  for  the  Romance 
group  of  languasrcs  what  Jacob  Grimm  has  for  the  Teutonic 
family.  In  t>ntL  cases  much  remains  to  be  accomplished, 
many  words  and  forms  are  not  yet.  accounied  for.  B4>mc 
trt\tn  liavc  alrcrniv-  Lic^n  pointed  oui,  but  all  future 
phi!ulojri.<tis  n:u<iL  build  on  ibe  luundaiions  which  these  two 
men  have  Jni.l.  "  NolLinc."  says  Max  Muller.  "  can  be  s 
better  pn-iaraiion  for  the  study  of  the  com(}araiive  grammar 
of  the  anciiui  .'Vr\an  language  than  a  careful  perusal  of  the 
comparative  trrammar  of  the  six  Romance  languages  by 
Pmlcusur  Diet* 


In  order  to  appreeiaU  the  inpoRaoca  c»f  Diex's  mtk 
i&  necessary  to  take  %  rapid  glance  at  the  liinorr 
pMology  m  France.    Tbib  earlieic  phiblopata.  sneh 
Perion  and  Henri  Estienue.  aooRht  to  dimmer  the  on 
of  French  in  Greek  and  even  in  Hebrew.     Fur  more  ti 
a  century  Mtoage's  JBtymolegteai  Diaian/arf  held  the 
without  a  rival    Conaidering  the  time  at  which  it       _ 
written  (16M)),  it  was  %  meritoriuui  work,  bat  i>bilo^  ,^^ 
was  then  in  the  empiricd  stagey  and  many  of  Mdu^^^ 
derivations  (such  as  that  of  **  rat*  from  tho  Latin  "K^  «» » 
or  of  "  haricot "  from  '*  &bft  ")  hare  since  become  by-mr  ^3^ 
among  philologista.    A    gmc  adranca    was   mad*     ^. 
Raynouard,  who  by  his  critical  editions  of  the  works  ^/  (^ 
Troubadours,  pabUshed  in  the  first  yeara  of  the  presnn 
century,  laid  the  foundations  on  which  Dies  aftersianii 
built     The  difference  between  Diet's  method  and  thst 
of  his  predeceeaors  is  well  stated  by  him  in  tha  preface  to 
his  dictionary.     In  sum  it  is  the    difference  betwcca 
science  and  gness-wwk.    The  sdentifio  method  is  to  follow      ^ 
implicitly  the  discovered  principles  and  rules  of  pbonologj, 
and  not  to  swerve  a  foot's  breadth  from  them  uulett  jikm. 
actual  exceptions  shall  justify  it ;  to  follow  tbe  jgeoua  d 
the  language,  and  by  croas^oestiouing  to  elicit  its  leereU ; 
to  guage  each  letter  and  estimate  the  value  which  stti^ 
to  it  in  each  position ;  and  lastly  to  possess  the  tni 
philosophic  spirit  which  is  prepareid  to  welcome  sny  nev 
fact,  though  it  may  modify  or  upset  the  most  chcriihed 
theory. 

Such  is  the  historical  metliod  which  Diez  puxaues  u  hii 
grammar  and  dictionary.  To  collect  and  arrange  facu  j», 
as  he  tells  us,  the  sole  secret  of  his  success,  and  he  sddi  >■ 
other  words  the  famous  spo|}hthsgm  of  Xewton,  "  hjv*^ 
theses  non  fiugo." 

The  introduction  to  the  grammar  consists  of  Iro  psiti: 
— the  first  discusses  the  Latin,  Greek,  and  Testaaie 
elements  common  to  the  Romance  languages ;  tha  leeflod 
treats  of  the  six  fleets  separately,  theit  orims,  vidj^ 
elements  peculiar  to  each.  The  grammar  itself  is  difi<W 
into  four  books,  on  phonology,  ou  flexion,  on  the  totmtiw 
of  words  by  composition  and  derivation,  and  on  ^tsz. 

His  dictionar^^is  divided  into  two  parte.  The  fint 
contains  words  common  to  two  at  least  of  ths  Ant 
principal  groups  of  Romance, — ^Italian,  Spanish  sad  Pottsr 
guese,  and  Provencal  and  French  Tha  Italiaa,  si  tmx^ 
the  original,  is  placed  at  the  head  of  each  aitida  ^ 
second  part  treats  of  words  peculiar  to  one  groopi  1^ 
is  no  aeparate  glossary  of  Wallachtan. 

Of  the  introduction  to  tha  nsBunsr  there  Is  sn  endkiltniBMi- 
lion  into  French  by  Oasion  Ivis,  a  pB|ril  of 'Diss,  sad  aa  Esfji* 
tranaUtion  by  C.  B.  Caviar.  Tha  dietioasiy  has  beta  pahttMJ* 
a  remodalled  form  for  cngUah  readers  by  T.  C  DoakiB.  i  M^ 
edition,  enlars^  and  corrected,  appeared  la  IMl,  sad  a  iM 
edition  waa  b^n  in  1860. 

DIFFERENTIAL  CALCULUa    SmVmntuau^ 

CALCTLUa 

DIFFUSION.  Some  liquids,  soeh  as  mereoiy  vA 
waur,  when  placed  in  contact  with  caeh  other  do  90c  W 
at  all,  but  tbe  surface  of  separation  remains  distinct  asdci- 
hibits  iixB  phenomena  described  under  CAmLaXT  Actioii 
Other  pairs  of  liquids,  such  as  chloroform  and  V^ 
mix.  but  only  in  certain  proportioiUL  Hie  chU^fa* 
takes  up  a  little  water,  and  the  water  a  little  ehkaefa** 
but  the  two  mixed  liquids  will  not  mix  with  each  edjA 
but  remain  m  contact  separated  by  a  surfMe  sh"*** 
capillary  y)Ucnomcna.  Tho  two  liquids  are  tnen  is  s  ^ 
of  equilibrium  with  each  other.  The  conditioni  cf  "* 
equilibnum  of  heterogeneous  sutMtancea  have  bees  is**^ 
gated  by  Professor  J.  AVillard  Qibba  in  a  series  nf  gg 
published  in  tbe  TVanMcttcm  of  ike  CoMUCNctf  i«vMf 
of  Aru  asui  Sciences,  vol  iii.  part  L  p.  108.  Ott*  F** 
of  liquida,  and  all  gases,  mix  10  all  pmpntioBs 
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wru  duids  ore  capable  of  being  mixed,  they  caanot 
equilibrium  with  each  other ;  if  they  are  plaoed 
with  each  other  the  process  of  mixture  begins 
and  goes  on  till  the  state  of  equilibrium  is 
srhich,  in  the  case  of  fluids  which  mix  in  all 
By  is  a  state  of  uniform  mixture. 
Meas  of  mixture  is  called  diffusion.  It  may  be 
mred  by  taking  a  glass  jar  half  MX  of  water  and 
.  strong  solution  of  a  coloured  salt,  such  as 
d  copper,  through  a  long-stemmed  funnel,  so  as 

the  lower  part  of  the  jar.  If  the  jar  is  not 
we  may  trace  the  process  of  diffusion  for  weeks, 
r  years,  by  the  gradual  rise  of  the  colour  into 
part  of  the  jar,  and  the  weakening  of  the  cobur 
er  part 

owever,  is  not  a  method  capable  of  giving 
aeasurements  of  the  composition  of  the  liquid 
it  depths  in  the  vessel.  For  more  exact  deter- 
we  nuiy  draw  off  a  portion  from  a  given  stratum 
ced  liquid,  and  determine  its  composition  either 
d  methods  or  by  its  specific  gravity,  or  any  other 
rom  which  its  composition  may  be  deduced, 
iie  act  of  removing  a  portion  of  the  fluid  inter- 

the  process  of  diffusion,  it  is  desirable  to  be 
certain  the  composition  of  auy  stratum  of  the 
ithout  removing  it  from  the  vessel  For  this 
iir  W.  Thomson  places  in  the  jar  a  number 
beads  of  different  densities,  which  indicate 
es  of  the  strata  in  which  they  are  observed  to 
9  principal  objection  to  this  method  is^  that  if 
<  contain  air  or  any  other  gas,  bubbles  are  apt 

the  glass  beads,  so  as  to  make  them  float  in  a 

less  density  than  that  marked  on  them, 
i  has 'observed  the  diffusion  of  caue-sugar  in 
assing  a  ray  of  plane-polarized  light  horizontally 
lie  vessel,  and  determining  the  angle  through 
plane  of  polarization  is  turned  by  the  solutfon 

This  method  is  of  course  applicable  only  to 
stances  which  cause  rotation  of  the  plane  of 
ight 
'  method  is  to  place  the  diffusing  liquids  iu  a 

■  prism,  with  ita  refracting  edge  vertical,  aud 
na  the  deviation  of  a  ray  of  light  passing 
le  prism  at  different  depths.  The  ray  is  bent 
I  on  account  of  the  variable  density  of  the 
B  well  at  towards  the  thicker  part  of  the  pnsm ; 
bug  it  pass  as  near  the  edge  of  the  pnsm  as  pos- 
BTtical  component  of  the  refraction  may  be  made 
. ;  and  by  placing  the  prism  within  a  vessel  of 
ng  parallel  sides  of  glass,  we  can  get  rid  of  the 
art  of  the  deviation,  and  are  able  to  use  a  prism 
gle,  so  as  to  increase  the  part  due  to  the  diffus- 
nce.  At  the  same  time  we  con  more  easily 
1  register  the  temperature. 

■  of  diff^on  were  first  investigated  by  Graham. 
ion  of  gases  has  recently  been  observed  with 
»cy  by  Loschmidt,  and  that  of  Uqnids  by  Fick 
it 

9  a$  a  moleailar  motion, — If  we  observe  the 

diffusion  with  our  mo3t  powerful  microscopes, 

follow  the  motion  of  any  individual  portions  of 

We  cannot  point  out  one  place  m  which  the 

is  ascending,  and  another  in  which  the  upper 

■cending.     There  are  no  currents  visible  to  us, 

notion   of  the  material  substances  goes  on  as 

bly  as  the  conducticn  of  heat  or  of  electricity. 

motion  which   constitutes   diffusion   must  be 

led  from  those  motions  ol  fluids  which  we  can 

teans  of  floating  motos.     It  may  be  described  as 

»f  the  fluids,  not  in  masi,  but  by  mdecuUs. 


When  we  reason  upon  the  hypoUieaia  that  a  fluid  in  a 
continuous  homogeneous  substene^  it  is  comparatively 
easy  to  define  its  density  and  velocity ;  but  when  we  adUiit 
that  it  may  consist  of  molecules  of  different  kinds,  ae 
must  revise  our  defimtions.  We  therefore  define  theee 
quantities  by  considering  that  part  of  the  medium  which 
at  a  given  instant  is  within  a  certain  small  region  sur- 
rounding a  given  point  This  region  must  be  so  smuU 
that  the  properties  of  the  medium  as  a  whole  are  aeusibJy 
the  same  throughout  the  region,  and  yet  it  must  be  w 
Itrge  as  to  include  a  large  number  of  moleculea.  Wa  then 
define  the  density  of  the  medium  at  the  given  point  as  the 
mass  of  the  medium  within  thia  region  divided  by  its 
volume,  and  the  velocity  of  the  medium  as  the  momentum 
of  this  portion  of  the  medium  divided  by  its  mass. 

If  we  consider  the  motion  of  the  medium  relative  to  an 
imaginary  surface  supposed  to  exist  vrithin  the  region 
occupied  by  the  mtMliuiu,  and  if  we  define  the  flow  of  the 
medium  through  the  surface  as  the  mass  of  the  medium 
which  in  unit  of  time  passes  through  unit  of  area  of  the 
surface,  then  it  follows  from  the  above  definitions  that 
the  velocity  of  the  medium  resolved  in  the  direction  of  the 
uonual  to  the  surface  is  equal  to  the  flow- divided  by  the 
density.  If  we  »appo)e  the  surface  itself  to  move  with 
the  bame  velocity  as  the  fluid,  and  in  the  same  direction, 
there  will  be  no  flow  through  it 

Having  thus  deflned  the  density,  velocity,  and  flow  of 
the  medium  as  a  whole,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  expressed, 
*'  in  xnau,"  we  may  now  consider  one  of  the  fluids  which 
conbMtute  the  medium,  and  define  its  density,  velocity, 
and  flow  in  the  same  way.  The  velocity  of  thia  fluid  may 
be  different  from  that  of  the  medium  in  mass,  and  its 
velocity  relative  to  that  of  the  mediftm  i*  the  velocity  of 
diffusion  which  we  have  to  study. 

Dijunon  of  Gates  according  to  the  Kinetic  Tfieory. 

?  y  many  of  the  phenomena  of  gases  are  found  to  le 
explained  in  a  consistent  manner  by  the  kinetic  theory  of 
gfises,  that  vre  may  describe  with  considerable  probability 
of  correotnesa  the  kind  of  motion  which  constitutes  dif- 
fusion in  gaaea.  We  shall  therefore  consider  gaseoua 
diffusion  in  the  light  of  the  l^^^etic  theoiy  before  we  con- 
sider diffusion  in  Uqnids. 

A  gas,  according  to  the  kinetio  theoiy,  is  a  collection  of 
partidee  or  moleculea  which  are  in  rapid  motion,  and 
which,  when  they  encounter  each  other,  behave  pretty  much 
as  elastic  bodies,  such  as  billiard  balls,  would  do  if  no 
energy  were  lost  in  their  colbaiains.  *  Each  mdecale  travels 
but  a  very  small  distance  betwMO  one  enooonter  and  an- 
other, eo  that  it  is  every  n9W  and  then  altering  its  velocity 
both  in  direction  and  magnitude,  and  that  in  an  ozceedingly 
irregular  manner. 

The  result  la  that  the  velocity  of  any  molecule  may  be 
considered  as  compounded  of  two  velocities,  one  of  which, 
called* the  velocity  of  the  medium,  is  the  same  for  all 
the  molecules,  wlule  the  other,  called  the  velocity  of  agi- 
tation, is  irregular  both  in  magnitude  and  in  direction, 
though  the  average  magnitude  of  the  velocity  may  be 
calculated,  and  any  one  direction  is  just  as  likely  as  any 
other. 

The  result  of  this  motion  is,  that  if  in  any  part  of  the 
medium  the  molecules  are  more  numerous  than  in  a 
neighbouring  region,  more  molecules  will  pass  from  the 
first  region  to  the  second  than  in  the  reverse  direction, 
and  for  this  reason  the  density  of  the  gas  wiU  tend  to 
become  equal  in  all  parts  of  the  vessel  containing*  it, 
except  in  so  far  as  the  molecules  may  be  crowded  towards 
one  direction  by  the  action  of  an  external  force  such  as 
gravity.  Since  the  motion  of  the  moleculea  is  very  swift, 
the  process  of  equalization  of  density  in  a  gas  is  a  vary 
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npid  olie,  its  Teloeitj  of  propag&lion  tlirongb  the  gas  being 
tfajit  of  BcrimcL 

Let  ns  now  consider  two  gasos  in  the  same  yessel,  the 
proportion  of  the  gases  being  different  in  different  parts  of 
the  Tessel,  bnt  the  pressure  being  eyerjrwhere  the  same. 
The  agitation  of  the  moleoles  will  still  canse  more  mole- 
cnles  of  the  first  gas  to  pas9  from  places  where  that 
gas  is  dense  to  places  where  it  is  rare  than  in  the 
opposite  direction,  but  since  the  second  gas  is  dense 
where  the  first  one  is  rare,  its  molecnlee  loll  be  for  the 
most  part  traTeUing  in  the  opposite  direction.  Hence 
the  molecules  of  tiio  two  gases  will  encounter  each  other, 
and  every  encounter  will  act  as  a  check  to  the  process 
of  equalisation  of  the  density  of  each  gas  throughout  the 
mixture. 

The  interdiffusion  of  two  gases  in  a  vessel  is  there- 
fore a  much  slower  process  than  that  by  which  the 
density  of  a  single  gas  becomes  eoualised,  though  it 
appears  from  the  theory  that  the  final  result  is  the  same, 
and  that  each  gas  is  distributed  through  the  vessel  in  pre- 
cisely the  same  way  as  if  no  other  gas  had  been  preeent, 
and  this  even  when  we  take  into  account  the  effect  of 
gravity. 

If  we  spply  the  ordissiy  Uagoage  sbont  floidi  to  s  nogle  gM 
«f  the  mixtore,  we  msT  dietingwwh  the  forces  which  set  on  an 
tlement  of  Tolome  as  follows : — 

let  Any  external  force,  toch  as  grayity  or  electricity. 

Sd.  The  diflerence  of  the  pressure  of  ths  particular  gmt  on  oppo- 
site ndcs  of  ^e  clement  of  Tolume.  [The  preasore  doe  to  otlier 
gases  is  to  be  considered  of  no  aoooont]. 

8d.  The  resistanee  arising  from  the  percolation  of  the  gas  through 
the  other  gases  which  are  moring  with  different  yelocitr. 

The  resistance  dne  to  encounters  with  the  molecmei  of  any 
ether  gas  is  proportional  to  the  Telocity  of  the  first  gas  relattve  to 
the  second  to  the  product  of  their  densities,  and  to  a  coefficient 
which  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  gases  and  4m  the  temperature. 
The  equations  of  motion  of  one  gas  of  a  mixture  are  therefore  of 
the  form 

where  the  fymhol  cf  optmtion  g  pvefized  to  any  qnsntitj  denotes 

the  time-variation  of  that  quantity  at  a  point  which  moves  dong 
with  that  BMdiaa  which  is  distinguiihed  by  the  sbI&z  y,  or  more 
tnlidtly 

9,     d         d         d         d 

In  the  state  of  ^imate  equilibxiam  Wj*  tf^  •  Jtc  •  0,  and  the 
equation  is  reduced  jto 

«hieh  is  the  ordinary  form  of  the  equations  of  equilibrium  of  a 
eingle  fluid.  Hence,  when  the  proeees  of  diflusion  ■  complete,  the 
density  of  each  gas  at  any  point  of  the  Teasel  is  the  same  as  if  no 
other  sas  wers  preaent 

If  \  ]  is  the  potential  of  the  force  which  acts  on  the  gas,  and  if 
in  the  equation  Pi = k^ ,  ky  is  constant,  as  it  is  when  the  temperature 
is  uniform,  then  the  equatton  of  equilibrium  l>ccomes 


*.^+^ft-<>. 


the  solution  of  which  is 


-A^e-iJ- 


Ilenee  if,  as  in  ths  case  of  grsTity,  T  is  the  same  for  all  gsaea,  but 
k  i%  diffrrent  for  different  gases,  the  compodtion  of  the  mixture 
will  be  difTenut  in  different  parts  of  the  Teseel,  the  proportion  of 
the  hoarier  gases,  for  which  k  is  smaller,  being  greater  at  the 
bottom  of  the  reeeel  than  at  the  top.  It  would  w  diificnlt,  how- 
erer,  to  obtain  experimental  cTidenoe  of  this  diflerenoe  of  com- 
Mftition  except  in  a  reeeel  more  than  100  metres  high,  and  it  would 
IM  necrssary   to  keep  the  Teeael  free  from  inequalities  of  tem- 

Jrrstcre  for  more  than  a  yeer,  in  order  to  allow  the  procese  of 
ifTa^on  to  admoce  to  a  ttate  cTvn  half-way  towarda  that  of  ultimate 
equilibrium.  The  experiment  might,  however,  be  made  in  a  few 
Biiuutes  by  placing  a  tube,  sav  10  oentimetraa  long,  on  a  whirling 
apparatus,  so  that  one  end  shall  be  close  to  the  axis,  while  the  other 
is  moring  at  the  rate,  sar,  of  60  metres  per  second.  Thus  if  equal 
fvlttfflea  of  hydrogen  and  carbonic  add  wars  used,  the  proportion 


of  hydn^^  to  earbonie  acid  would  be  about  ^1^  gKi 
end  of  m  tube  nearest  tiie  axis.  The  experimental  Tet 
the  result  is  important,  as  it  estabUahes  a  method  of  el 
partial  separatioa  of  gases  without  the  seleetiTu  actita  0 
agents. 

Let  us  next  consider  the  case  of  diffusion  in  a  Tertiea 
Let  ni|  be  the  man  of  the  first  gas  in  a  column  of  unit  m 
inff  from  ths  bottom  of  the  Tessel  to  the  height  x,  and  Ic 
Tolume  which  this  mass  would  occupy  at  n&«t  pressure,  t 

~"  dt  • 


f'^-W 


Pi«i= 


A- 


dx 


^•H-^^ 


and  the  equation  of  motion  becomes 


If  we  add  the  ooiresponding  equations  together  for  all 
we  find  that  the  terms  in  0^  destroT  each  other,  and  t 
medium  is  not  affected  with  sensible  currents  the  fin 
each  equation  may  be  neglected.     In  ordinaiy  experisMB 
also  neglaot  the  effect  of  grarity,  so  that  we  get 

;^K  +  r^-0, 

or  t-i+r,-jw, 

when  ji  is  the  uniform  pressure  of  the  mixed  medium. 

and  ths  equation  becomes 

an  equation,  the  form  of  which  is  identical  with  the  w 
equation  for  the  conduction  of  heat    We  may  write  it 

dt        2? 
D  Is  oalled  the  coefBdent  of  diffusion.    It  b  equal  to 

In 


ItP 

It  therefoxto  Tsries  inTerselT  as  the  total  pressure  of  ths 
and  if  the  coefficient  of  resistance,  C,, ,  is  independrat  o( 
{teratnre,  it  Taries directly  as  the  product  k^k^ ,  Is.,  as  the 
tlio  absolute  temperature^  It  is  probable,  howerer.  thai 
of  temperature  is  not  so  ffreat  as  this  would  make  it 

In  liquids  D  probably  depends  on  the  proportion  of  the  h 
of  the  mixed  medium  as  well  as  on  the  tempesature.  T\ 
sions  of  D  are  L^T"* ,  where  L  ia  ths  unit  of  length  1 
unit  of  time. 

The  Talnea  of  the  coefficients  of  diffusion  of  seTcral  paii 
hare  been  determined  by  Loschmidt^  They  are  refen 
following  table  to  the  centimetre  and  the  second  as  wak 
temperature  0*C  and  the  preesure  of  76  oentimetrss  cf  sm 

D 

Carbonic  acid  and  air,      .        .        .        .  0*141 

Carbonic  acid  and  hydrogen,    •  O'WI 

Oxygen  and  hydrogen,     ....  O'Ttl 

Carbonic  acid  and  oxygen,  0*14< 

Carbonic  acid  and  carbonic  oxide,             .  Q'lU 

Carbonio  acid  and  marsh  gas,            •  O'lM 

Carbonic  acid  and  nitroun  oxide,  O'OM 

Sulphurous  acid  and  hydrogen,                 .  0*i8( 

Ozkgen  and  carbonic  oxide,  OISC 

Carbonic  oxide  and  hydrogen,  0*642 

Diffution  in  Liquids, 

The  nature  of  the  motion  of  the  molecules  m  I 
less  understood  than  in  gases,  but  it  is  easy  to  ss 
there  is  any  irregular  displacement  among  the  molee 
mixed  liquid,  it  must,  on  the  whole,  tend  to  canse  ei 
ponent  to  pass  from  places  where  it  forms  a  large  pr 
of  the  mixture  to  placts  where  it  is  less  abundsJit 
also  manifest  that  any  relative  motion  of  two  constit 
the  mixture  will  be  oppoeed  by  a  resistance  aristi 

>  Imperial  4csderay  of  Vienna,  lOih  Uarch  W^ 
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loonntwi  betwwD  tha  molecnleB  of  tSiase  oompoBsntL 

Tihia  ef  thiB  ntbti    «,  boweTor,  depends,  in  liquidf^ 

^■a  man  coi^Hgated  ooiHutioDt  tiuui  in  geeee,  and  for  the 

';^nHnt  we  must  regud'it  m  a  fonotkm  S  all  the  phyrieal 

yopettiea  of  the  miztore  at  the  given  place,  that  ia  to  laj, 

ili  temperatore  and  piessore,  oAd  the  proportiona  of  the 

^mit  oomponenta  of  the  miztore. 

The  coefficient  of  inteidiffnaion  of  two  Uqoida  most 
thmCore  be  conaidered  aa  depending  on  all  the  phjaieal 
propeztiea  of  the  miztore  according  to  lawa  which  can  be 
iicertained  only  by  experiment 

Thna  Fick  has  determined  the  coefficient  of  diffiuion  for 
common  aalt  in  water  to  be  0-00000116,  and  Voit  has 
foond  that  of  canMugar  to  be  0*00000365. 

It  appeara  from  these  nombera  thAt  in  a  Tessel  of  the 
nme  siae  the  process  of  diffusion  of  liquids  requires  a 
fniier  nnmber  of  days  to  reach  a  giren  stage  than  the 
pooev  of  diffusion  of  gasea  In  the  same  tobmI  reqnires 
iKODda. 

Whtn  we  wish  to  mlz  two  liquids^  it  is  not  snfRcient  to 
phoe  them  in  the  same  Tessel,  for  if  the  ressel  is,  say,  a 
wf^n  in  depth,  the  lighter  liquid  will  b*e  above  the  denser, 
anil  it  will  be  many  years  before  the  mixture  becomes  even 
miiUy  nnifonn.  We  therefore  stir  Uie  two  liquids  to- 
gether, that  is  to  say,  we  move  a  aolid  body  through  the 
naed,  lint  one  way,  then  another,  so  as  to  make  the  Jquid 
ooDtents  eddy  about  in  as  complicated  a  manner  aa  possible. 
Tie  effect  of  this  is  that  the  two  liquids,  which  originally 
formed  two  thick  horizontal  layers,  one  above  the  other, 
ve  now  disposed  in  thin  and  excessively  convoluted  strata, 
wbich,  if  they  could  be  spread  out,  would  cover  an  im- 
mense area.  The  effect  of  the  stirring  is  thus  to  increaae 
the  irea  over  which  the  process  of  diffusion  can  go  on,  and 
to  dimlaish  the  distance  between  the  diffusing  liquids;  and 
UQce  the  time  required  for  diffusion  varies  as  the  square  of 
tbe  thickness  of  the  layers,  it  is  evident  that  by  a  moderate 
iDoant  of  stirring  the  process  of  mixture  which. would 
otherwise  require  years  may  be  completed  in  a  few 
eecoods.  Tiiat  the  process  is  not  instantaneous  is  easily 
Meertaioed  by  observing  that  for  some  time  after  the  stir- 
Qcg  'Jie  mixture  appears  full  of  streaks,  which  cause  it  to 
kse  its  transparency.  This  arisea  from  the  different  indicea 
of  refnction  of  different  portions  of  the  mixture  which  have 
been  broag|ht  near  each  other  by  stirring.  The  surfaces  of 
tepsrstion  are  ao  drawn  out  and  convoluted,  that  the  whole 
ttw  has  a  woolly  appearance,  for  no  ray  of  light  can  paaa 
thnwgh  it  without  being  turned  many  ^ea  out  of  ila 
pith. 

Orsham  observed  that  the  diffusion  both  of  Uqnida  and 
gnei  takea  place  through  porous  solid  bodies,  snch  aa  fdnga 
of  plaster  ci  Paris  or  plates  of  pressed  plumbago^  at  a  rate 
■oi  very  much  less  than  when  no  such  body  is  interposed, 
and  this  even  when  the  solid  partition  is  amply  sufficient  to 
dMek  all  ordinary  currenta,  and  even  to  anatain  a  oon- 
■derable  difference  of  preasnre  on  its  opposite  sides. 

But  there  is  another  class  of  cases  in  which  a  liquid  or  a 
|t8  can  pass  through  a  diaphragm,  which  is  not,  in  the  or- 
dinary sense,  porous.  For  instance^  when  carbonio  acid 
gas  is  confined  in  a  aoap  bubble  it  rapidly  escapee.  The 
gu  is  absorbed  at  the  inner  surface  of  the  bubble,  and 
forma  a  solution  of  carbonio  acid  in  water.  This  solution 
diffoses  ftom  the  inner  surface  of  the  bubble,  iriliere  it  is 
stroogesi,  to  tiie  outer  surface,  where  it  is  in  contact  with 
air,  and  the  carbonic  acid  evaporates  and  diffuses  out  into 
tbe  atmosphem  It  ia  also  found  that  hydrogen  and  other 
IMSB  can  paaa  throng  a  layer  of  caoutchoua  Graham 
Aowed  that  it  ia  not  through  porea,  in  the  wdinary  sense, 
tkat  the  motion  takea  plaoe,  for  the  latioa  are  determined 

Ithe  chemical  lelationa  between  the  gaaea  and  the  oaoofc* 
«^  or  the  liquid  film. 


Aecofding  to  Qraham^  tiieoiy,  the  caoitdi0BC  is  a  eolloM 
anbatance, — that  ia^  one  iHiieh  is  eapoble  of  <vimKitimg^  in 
%  temponuy  and  vary  loose  manner,  with  indetermfaiafto 
proportiona  of  certain  other  anbstanoea^  jost  aa  f^wb  will 
form  a  jelly  with  variona  proportioiia  of  water.  Aao^Mr 
dass  of  anbatanoea,  which  Qraham  ealled  ctyatalloldf  aio 
distinguished  from  theoe  by  being  always  of  definite  com- 
position, and  not  admitting  of  thsae  temporary  aasociatioM. 
When  %  ooUoid  body  haa  in  difiiBrent  parte  of  ila  mass 
different  proportiona  of  water,  alcoho],  or  aolntionaogcqr^ 
talldd  bodiea,  diffnaion  takea  plaoe  shroogh  the  oolloU 
body,  though  no  pari  ol  il  oan  be  ahown  to  be  in  the 
liquid  statOb 

On  the  other  hand,  a  aolntion  of  %  ooDold-iBhstanoe  if 
almost  incapable  of  diffusion  throDf^  a  pofooi  miM,  oi 
another  coUoId  body.  Thns,  if  a  aolntion  of  gnm  and  salt 
in  water  is  placed  in  ccotaet  with  a  aolid  jd^  ol  gaktins 
and  alcohol,  alcohol  will  be  diffaaed  into  the  gnm,  and  sail 
and  water  will  be  diffused  into  the  gelatine^  bat  the  gmn 
and  the  gelatine  will  noi  diflbae  into  eacl^  oUier. 

lliere  are  certain  metala  whoae  reUtiona  to  certain  gaaea 
Qraham  ezplained  by  thia  theory.  For  inatance^  hydro^ 
can  be  maoe  to  paaa  throngih  iron  and  palladinm  at  a  h]^ 
temperature,  and  carbonio  oxide  can  be  made  to  pass 
through  iron.  The  gaaea  form  ooUoidal  nniooa  with  the 
metals,  and  are  diffused  throng  them  as  water  ia  diffused 
throofth  a  Jelly.  Boot  haa  lately  found  that  hydrogen  can 
pass  tnroogh  platinnm,  even  at  ordinary  temperatures^ 

By  taking  advantage  of  the  diflbrent  velocitiea  with 
which  different  liqnida  and  gases 'paaa  through  parohment- 
paper  and  other  auid  bodies^  Grsham  was  enabled  to  eflbet 
many  remarkable  aialyMa.  He  ealled  Ihia  method  the 
method  of  Dialyaik 

J>if%mon  and  JBvapormtien,  CcmdmmiioHf  SeltUioii,  and 

The  rate  of  evaporation  of  Uqnids  ia  determined  prin- 
cipally by  the  rate  of  diflteion  of  the  v^Kmr  through  the 
air  or  other  gaa  whidi  liea  above  the  b'qmd.  Indeed,  the 
coefficient  of  diffusion  of  the  vupour  of  a  liquid  throu^  air 
can  be  determined  in  a  rough  but  easy  manner  by  placing 
a  litUe  of  the  liquid  in  a  test  tube,  and  obaerving  Iha  rate 
at  which  ita  weight  diminishes  by  evaporation  day  by  day. 
For  at  the  surfara  of  the  liquid  the  denaity  of  the  vapour 
ia  that  correqMnding  to  the  temperatore,  whereaa  at  the 
month  of  the  teat  tube  the  air  is  nearly  pm,  Hanoe^  if 
/>  be  the  preesure  of  the  vapour  corresponding  to  the  tem- 
perature, and  p'-'ip,  and  if  m  be  the  maaa  evaporated 
in  time  i,  and  diffused  into  the  air  throng|i  a  distance  A,^ 
then 

Thia  method  ia  not,  of  course^  applieable  to  vapoon 
which  are  rarer  than  the  anperincumbnit  gas. 

The  solution  of  a  salt  in  a  liquid  goes  on  in  the  same 
way,  and  ao  does  the  absorption  of  a  gas  by  a  liquid. 

These  processes  are  all  accelerated  by  currenta,  for  the 
reason  alnady  explained. 

The  processes  of  ev^ioration  and  condensation  go  on 
much  more  rapidly  when  no  aii  or  other  non-condensible 
gas  is  present  Hence  the  importance  of  the  air-pump  in 
the  steam  engine. 


Selatian  hehoeen 


ef  Matter  <md 
Heai. 


The  same  motion  of  agitation  of  the  moleculea  of 
which  causes  two  gsses  to  diffuse  through  each  other  alec 

^  A  ihoQld  be  tiJno  equl  to  tht  btl^t  of  tht  tabs  abof*  the 
oftbeUiiaUl,  tog«t]wrwithsbo«t|or  tlMdisaMlwortte    ~ 
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causes  two  portions  of  the  aame  gas  to  diftuse  thnmgh  each 
other,  althoiigh  we  cannot  ofatexTB  this  kind  of  diffotion. 
baeanse  we  cannot  distinguish  the  molecules  of  one  portion 
from  those  of  the  other  when  they  are  once  mixed.  If, 
however,  the  molecalee  of  one  portion  have  any  property 
whereby  they  can  be  distingwished  from  those  of  the  <^er. 
then  that  property  will  be  eommonicated  from  one  port  of 
the  mediom  to  an  adjoining  part,  and  that  either  by  oon- 
▼eetion — ^that  is  by  the  molecules  themselves  passing  out  of 
one  part  into  the  other,  carrying  the  property  with  them — 
or  by  transmission — that  is  by  the  property  being  com- 
muuicated  from  one  molecule  to  another  during  their  en- 
counters. The  chemical  properties  by  whidi  different 
substances  are  recognized  are  inseparable  from  their  mole- 
cules, so  that  the  diffusion  of  such  properties  can  take  place 
only  by  the  transference  of  the  molecules  themselves,  but 
the  momentum  of  a  molecule  in  any  given  direction  and 
its  energy  are  also  properties  which  msy  be  different  in 
differeut  molecules,  but  which  may  be  communicated  from 
outf  molecule  to  another.  Hence  the  diffusion  of  momentum 
and  that  of  energy  through  the  medium  can  take  place  in 
two  different  ways,  whereas  the  diffusion  of  matter  can 
take  place  only  in  one  of  these  ways. 

In  gases  the  great  majority  of  the  particles,  at  any  in- 
stant^ are  describing  free  paths,  and  it  is  therefore  possible 
to  show  that  tl^ere  is  a  simple  numerical  relation  between 
the  coefficients  of  the  three  kinds  of  diffusion, — ^thediffosion 
d  matter,  the  lateral  diffusion  of  velocity  (which  is  the 
phenomeuoa  known  as  the  internal  friction  or  viscosity  of 
£uids),  and  the  diffusion  of  energy  (which  is  called  the 
conductbn  of  heat).  But  in  liquids  the  m%jority  of  the 
molecules  are  engaged  at  close  quarters  with  one  or  more 
other  molecules,  so  that  the  transmission  of  momentum 
and  of  energy  takes  place  in  a  far  greater  degree  by  com- 
munication from  one  molecule  to  another,  than  by  oon- 
Teetioii  by  the  moleeoles  themselves^  H^ce  the  ratios 
ci  the  eoafikient  of  diffoiion  to  those  of  viiooai^  and 

are  Duch  ■mailer  in  Uqoids  than  in 


Tkt$iy  ^IJU  Wd  Bulh  ThmrmtmuUr. 


iodieatad  by  th«  wet  hnlb  diamonitter  is  deter- 
is  gnat  psrt  by  ths  nkiiMi  hstwsHi  ths  eosAdsats  of 
diftisinn  sad  thsrmsl  eondaetivity.  As  the  water  eviiporatet  firom 
iht  wet  bulb  heat  most  be  enrolied  to  It  by  oonvection,  oondaction, 
or  rsdistioa.  This  iopply  ofbest  will  not  be  tnflieiettt  to  meinteJn 
the  tempcrmtiire  eonstukt  till  the  tenpentare  of  the  wet  bnlb  has 
•usk  eo  fer  below  tbst  of  the  simoonaitig  air  and  other  bodies  that 
the  flow  of  heat  dae  to  the  diUBrcnet  of  temperatore  ii  equal  to  the 
btcat  heat  of  tho  vmpottr  which  leaves  the  bolb. 

Tho  oae  of  the  wet  bolb  thennometer  as  a  means  of  estimalinff 
the  hamidity  of  the  atmosphere  waa  employed  by  Hatton^  ima 
Leslie,*  bat  the  formtiU  by  which  the  dew-point  ia  commonly 
dwlooed  from  the  readinffs  of  the  wet  and  dry  thermometexa  waa 
first  given  bj  Dr  Apjohn.* 

Dr  Apjohn  aaramea  that,  when  the  temperatore  of  the  wet  bolb  is 
aUtioaaiy,  the  boat  reonirad  to  eonwt  the  wat«  into  vapoor  is 
gi^ea  oat  bj  wurtieiia  oc  ttia  sanoonding  air  ia  eooling  from  the 
tempeiatare  of  the  atmoapbara  to  that  of  the  wet  bulb,  and  that 
the  air  thoa  oookd  becomes  aatoratod  with  the  vapour  which  it 
irceirea  from  the  balfai 

Let  m  be  the  SMaa  of  a  portion  of  air  at  a  diataaee  from  the  wet 
bnlb,  •  ita  tamperatare,  jd^  the  praaaore  doe  to  the  aqneooa  vapour 
in  it,  and  P  the  whole  preaaara. 

1£  #  ia  tha  apeciilc  gravity  of  sqoeoQs  vapmir  (retorad  to  air), 

thim  the  maaa  of  water  is  this  portion  of  air  ia  £  em . 

L^i  thia  portion  of  air  commnnirata  with  the  wet  bnlb  till  ita 
trmperatnre  ainks  to  #.,  that  of  the  wet  bnlb,  and  the  preesore  of 
tbv.  aqneooa  vapour  in  it  r\zt%  to  Pi,  that  corretponding  to  the  tern- 
peratara  #|. 

The  quantity  of  vapour  which  has  been  coamumioated  to  the  air 


(A-A)^ 


and  if  L  ia  the  latent  heat  of  vapocr  at  the  t«ipe 
qnaala^  of  heat  required  to  prodnce  ttua  vapour  if 


«T. 


*  Plajrfair*  *«  Ufa  of  Hotton,"  £d%mi^mgh  TnmsttetwHs,  voL  V.  p. 


•  AKye.  SriL,  9th  ed   tol  i..  -  Dmertalion  Fffth,**  p.  7«i. 


According  to  Apjohn's  theory,  this  heat  ia  eappUad 
air  and  vanonr  m  cooling  from  #  to  f|. 

If  S  ia  the  specific  heat  of  the  air  (which  will  not  U 
ferent  from  that  of  dzy  air)^  thia  quantity  of  heat  is 

Equating  the  two  valuea  we  obtain 

Here  p^  ia  thw  measure  of  the  raiKmr  in  the  atBM 
temperatnra— for  which  thia  ia  the  maadmnm  jinasiiii 
p<ant,  and  0|  is  Um  maximum  preasors  coirespondiag  tt 
tore  #1  of  the  wet  bulb.  Hence  this  fonuila,  combmi 
of  the  preesore  of  aqueous  vapour,  enables  ua  to  find  1 
from  oDservations  of  the  wet  and  dry  bulb  thermomet 

We  mav  caU  this  the  oonvection  theory  of  the  wet ' 
we  conaiaer  the  temperature  and  hnmidity  of  a  p 
brought  irom  a  distance  to  be  affected  directly  by 
without  coniuiouication  either  of  heat  or  of  vapour  wi 
tions  of  air. 

Dr  Everett  haa  pointed  out  aa  a  defect  in  thia  thsor^ 
not  explain  how  the  air  can  either  aink  in  tamperatai 
in  humidity  nnleaa  it  comea  into  abaolate  oontaet  i 
bulb.  Let  as,  therefore,  consider  what  we  may  call  tl 
and  diifnaiou  theory  lo  calm  air,  taking  into  aoooont 
radiation. 

The  ateady  condncticn  of  heat  ia  determined  by  the 

•— •«  at  a  great  distanoe  f^m  the  bulb^ 
#-#,  at  the  sui£sce  of  the  bnll^ 
V*d— 0  at  any  point  of  the  medinnL 

The  steady  difhiaiou  of  vapour  is  determined  by  the 

j9— jD^  at  a  great  distance  from  the  bolb^ 
j»— j»i  at  the  aurfaoe  of  the  bulb, 
VV"*^  at  any  point  of  the  medium. 

Vow,  if  tiie  bnlb  had  been  an  dectrifieil  conductor,  t 
with  reipeet  to  the  potential  would  have  been 

y-0    at  a  great  diitanceb 
V-YiattheamfiMC^ 
yvy-O    at  any  pcfol  ontade  the  balb. 

Henee  ths  solution  of  the  dectriea]  problem  leads  ti 
other  twow    For  if  V  ia  the  potential  at  any  pcint. 

If  B  Is  the  electric  duige  of  the  eondactor, 

where  the  doable  Integral  is  extended  ow  the  smfiMi 
Mid  dv  is  an  element  oi  a  normal  to  the  sarfaee. 
If  H  is  the  flow  of  heat  in  unit  of  tioM  from  ths  bal 

and  if  Q  Is  the  flow  of  aqnoona  viqwur  from  the  balb^ 

where  4r  ia  the  ratio  of  the  preesore  of  sqaceoi  i 
density. 
If  0  is  the  electrical  eapad^  of  the  bulb^  B-CT|, 

H-4irCK(S,-a.),      Q-««C^(a-^ 

The  heat  which  leaves  the  balb  by  radiatiflB  to  azl 
at  tsmperetnte  $^  may  be  written 

A-AB(la-^), 

where  A  ia  tiie  surfiiee  of  the  bulb  and  R  ths  eecAsta 
of  noit  of  snrlkoa. 
Whaa  the  temperatore  becomea  constant 

LQ-I-  H+A  =  0, 
This  fonnnla  givea  the  result  of  the  theory  of  diflki 
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*fc^  »^««J>^<»  in  4  ttai  atmomben.     It  diflen  from  tlio 
iT—aa  CI  tlM  cooTection  theory  only  by  tbe  factor  in  tha  Ust 

Tlia  firrt  pvt  of  thit  (actor  ^  b  ctrteMj  leas  tlian  unity,  and 

poUbly  abont  *77. 

If  the  bulb  ifl  ipherical  and  of  radius  r,  A-4vr*  and  C-r,  so 


Rr 


tlat  fte  aecond  part  is 

Henee,  tbo  larger  tbe  wet  bnlb,  tbe  greater  will  be  the  vatio  ot 
tttw  effect  of  radiation,  to  that  of  conduction.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  air  is  in  motion,  this  will  increase  both  conduction  and  dilTa- 
flios,  BO  as  to  increase  the  ratio  of  the  first  part  to  the  second.  By 
comparing  actual  observations  of  the  dew-point  with  Apjohn's 
forank,  It  has  been  found  that  the  faetor  should  be  somewhat 
gRster  than  unity.  According  to  our  theory  it  ought  to  be 
f^efttcr  if  the  bnlb  is  larger,  and  smuller  if  there  is  much  wind. 

Bdaium  hdween  Diftuion  and  Electrolytic  Conduction, 

Eleetrolysis  (aee  separate  article)  is  a  molecular  movement 
cf  ilM  ooDstitaents  of  a  comp«imd  liquid  in  which,  under 
^  action  of  electromotive  force,  one  of  the  components 
tanllc  in  the  positive  and  the  other  in  the  negative  dire^ 
lioQ,  the  flow  of  each  component,  when  reckoned  in  electro- 
cbamiosl  equivalents,  being  in  all  cases  numwicallj  equal 
ta  thi  flow  of  electricity. 

Electrolysis  resembles  difliision  in  being  a  molecular 
taorement  of  two  eurreuts  in  opposite  directions. through 
tht  lame  liquid ;  but  since  the  liquid  is  of  the  same  compo- 
■tioa  throughout,  we  cannot  ascribe  the  currents  to  tiie 
BMleeolar  agitation  of  a  medium  whose  composition  varies 
fron  one  part  to  another  as  in  ordinaiy  diffusion,  but  we 
>wst  ascribe  it  to  the  action  of  the  electromotive  force  on 
intides  haviug  definite  charges  of  electricity. 

Hm  force,  therefore,  urging  an  electro-chemical  equiva- 
lot  of  either  component,  or  ton,  as  it  is  called,  in  a  given 
^tioQ  is  numerically  equal  to  the  electromotive  force  at 
•  giTen  point  of  the  electrolyte,  and  is  therefore  comparable 
with  any  ordinary  force.  The  resistance  which  preventa 
tiM  earreDt  from  rising  above  a  certain  value  is  that  arising 
from  the  encounters  of  the  molecules  of  the  ion  with  other 
Bwlecnles  as  they  struggle  forward  through  the  liquid,  and 
tkis  depends  on  their  relative  velocity,  and  also  on  the 
Bttare  of  the  too,  and  of  the  liquid  through  which  it 
*M  to  flow. 

Tile  average  velocity  of  the  ions  will  therefore  i^rease, 
^  the  resistance  they  meet  with  is  equal  to  the  force 
jUch  orges  them  forward,  and  they  wiU  thus  acquire  a 
^te  velocity  proportional  to  the  electric  force  al  the 
point,  but  depending  also  on  the  nature  of  the  liquid. 
.  a  the  rssiBtance  of  the  liquid  to  the  passage  of  the  ion 
II  the  tame  for  different  strengths  of  solution,  the  velocity 
^  the  ion  will  be  the  same  for  different  strengths,  but  ihid 
IttQtity  (^  it,  and  therefore  the  quantity  of  electricity 
which  passes  in  a  given  time,  will  be  proportional  to  the 
*^(ttgth  of  the.sdntion. 

Now,  Kohlranseh  has  determined  the  oondnctivity  of 
^  Rotations  of  many  electrolytes  in  water,  and  he  finds 
T^t  for  veiy  weak  aolations  the  conductivity  is  propor- 
^  to  the  strength.  When  the  solution  ia  strong  the 
oqnid  through  which  the  ions  struggle  can  no^nger  be 
^(x^ered  sensibly  the  same  as  pure  water,  &d  oonse- 
{Btstly  this  proportionality  does  not  hold  good  for  strong 
lohtioQs. 

Kohhaosch  has  determined  the  actnal  velocity  in  cen- 
^Bietrei  per  second  of  various  ions  in  weak  solutions 
>Bder  an  electro-motive  force  of  unit  value.  From  these 
**IoeitiBs  he  has  calculated  the  conductivities  of  weak 
■obtioDs  of  electrolytes  different  from  thoee  of  which  he 
>>ide  use  in  calculating  the  velocity  of  the  ions,  and  he 
bds  the  results  consistent  with  direct  experiments  on  those 
■•ctrolytes. 

It  is  manifest  that  we  have  here  important  informa- 


tion as  to  the  resistance  whicli  the  ion  meets  with  in 
tiavelliBg  through  the  liquid.  It  is  not  easy,  honever, 
to  make  a  numerical  comparison  between  this  resistance 
and  any  results  of  ordinaiy  diffusion,  for,  in  the  first 
place,  we  cannot  make  experiments  on  the  diffiisioii  of 
ions.  Many  electrolytes,  ixideed,  are  decomposed  by  the 
current  into  components,  one  or  both  of  which  are  cap- 
able of  diffusion,  but  these  components,  when  onoe  sepa- 
rated out  of  the  electrolyte,  are  no  longer  ion»-^thej 
are  no  longer  acted  on  by  electric  foroe^  or  chaiged  with 
definite  quantities  of  electricity.  Some  of  them,  as  the 
metals,  are  insoluble,  and  therefore  incapable  of  diffusion ; 
others,  like  the  gases,  though  soluble  in  the  liquid  electro- 
lyte, are  not,  when  in  solution,  acted  on  by  the  cunent 

Besides  this,  if  we  accept  the  theory  of  electnlyiis  pro* 
posed  by  Clausius,  the  molecules  acted  on  by  the  eledro- 
motive  force  are  not  the  whole  of  the  molecules  which  fonn 
the  constituents  of  the  electrolyte,  but  only  those  which  at 
a  given  instant  are  in  a  state  of  dissociation  fe)m  molecules 
of  the  other  kind,  being  forced  away  from  them  tempo- 
rarily by  the  violence  of  the  molecular  agitation.  If  these 
dissociated  molecules  form  a  small  proportion  of  tlft  whole^ 
the  velocity  of  their  passage  through  the  medium  must  be 
much  greater  than  the  mean  velocity  of  the  whole,  which  if 
the  quantity  calculated  by  Kohlranseh. 

On  Proeesset  hy  ulkich  the  Jlixture  and  Separatum  ff 
Flvids  can  he  effected  in  a  Mevernhle  Manner. 

A  physical  process  is  said  to  be  reversible  when  the 
material  system  con  be  made  to  return  from  the  final  stMta 
to  the  original  state  under  conditions- which  at  every  stage 
of  the  reverse  procees  differ  only  infinitesimally  from  the 
conditions  at  the  corresponding  stage  of  the  direct  process. 

All  other  processes  are  called  irreversibleii 

Thus  the  passage  of  heat  from  one  body  to  another  is  a 
reversible  process  if  the  temperature  of  the  first  body 
exceeds  that  of  the  second  only  by  an  infinitesimal  qtion- 
tity,  because  by  changing  the  temperature  of  either  of  tho 
the  bodies  by  an  infinitesimal  quantity,  the  heat  may 
be  made  to  flow  back  again  from  the  second  body  to  first 

But  if  the  temperature  of  the  first  body  is  higher  than 
that  of  the  second  by  a*  finite  quantity,  the  passage  of 
heat  from  the  first  body  to  the  second  is  not  a  reversible 
process,  for  the  temperature  of  one  or  both  of  the  bodies 
must  be  altered  by  a  finite  r*uantity  before  the  heot  can 
be  made  to  flow  back  again. 

In  like  manner  the  interdiffnsion  of  two  gases  is  id 
general  an  irreversible  process,  for  in  order  to  separate 
the  two  gases  the  conditions  must  be  very  considerably 
changed.  For  instance,  if  carbonic  acid  is  one  of  the  gases^ 
we  can  separate  it  from  the  other  by  means  of  quicklime ; 
but  the  absorption  of  carbonic  acid  by  qnieklime  at 
ordinaiy  temperatures  and  pressures  is  an  iireveisible  pro- 
cess, for  in  orde^  to  separate  the  carbonic  acid  from  the 
lime  it  must  be  la&Bed  to  a  high  temperature. 

In  ell  reversible  processes  the  substances  which  are  in 
contact  must  be  in  complete  equilibrium  throughout  the 
process ;  and  Professor  Gibbs  has  shown  the  condition  of 
equilibrium  to  be  that  not  only  the  temperature  and  the 
pressure  of  the  two  substances  must  be  the  same,  but  alw 
that  the  potential  of  each  of  the  component  substancM 
must  be  the  same  in  both  compounds,  and  that  there  if 
an  additional  condition  which  we  need  not  here  specify. 

Now,  we  may  obtain  complete  equiUbriom  between 
quicklime  and  the  mixture  containing  carbonic  acid  if  we 
raise  tbe  whole  to  a  temperature  at  which  the  pressure,  of 
dissociation  of  the  carbonic  acid  in  carbonate  of  lime  ie 
equal  to  the  pressure  of  the  carbonic  acid  in  the  mixed 
gases.  By  altering  the  temperature  or  the  pressure  very 
idowly  we  may  cause  carbonie  acid  to  pass  from  the  miX' 
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tun  to  the  lime,  or  from  the  lime  to  the  mixture,  in  inch 
a  maimer  that  the  conditions  of  the  system  differ  only  by 
infinitesimal  quantities  at  the  corresponding  stages  of  the 
<lirect  and  the  inTerse  processes.  The  same  thing  may  be 
done  at  lower  temperatures  by  means  of  pfotash  or  soda. 

If -one  of  the  gases  can  be  condensed  into  a  liquid,  and 
if  during  the  condensation  the  pressure  is  increased  or  the 
temperature  diminished  so  slowly  that  the  liquid  and  the 
mixed  gases  are  always  yery  nearly  in  equilibrium,  the 
separation^  gnd  mixture  of  the  gases  can  be  effected  in  a 
roYcrsible  manmer. 

The  same  thing  can  be  done  by  means  of  a  liquid  which 
absorbs  the  gases  in  different  proportions,  prurided  that 
we  con  maintain  such  conditions  as  to  temperature  and 
pressure  as  shall  keep  the  system  in  equilibrium  during  the 
whole  process. 

If  the  densities  of  the  two  gases  are  different,  we  can 
effect  their  partial  separation  by  a  rerersible  process  which 
does  not  inTolTe  any  of  the  actions  oommonly  called 
chemical  We  plaea  the  mixed  gases  in  a  Tery  long 
horixontal  tube,  and  we  raise  one  end  of  the  tube  till  the 
tube  is  yerticaL  If  this  is  done  so  slowly  that  at  eyeiy 
stage  of  the  process  the  distribution  of  the  two  gases  is 
sensibly  the  same  as  it  would  be  at  the  same  stage  of  the 
rereise  process,  the  process  will  be  rerersible,  and  if  the 
tube  is  long  enough  the  separation  of  the  gases  may  be 
carried  to  any  extents 


In  tht  FhOotofJUeal  MagoMim  for  1876,  Lord  Ssyldgh  lut  in- 
Testigated  tht  taemodynunici  of  diftuion,  sad  has  shown  that 
if  two  portions  of  different  gUf»  are  giren  st  the  ssms  pressors 
eod  teznperstnie,  it  is  pMsiols,  by  mmsg  them  by  a  ruTersible 
process  to  obtsia  a  certain  qoantitf  of  work.  At  the  end  of  tiie 
process  the  two  qases  are  nniformlfy  mixed,  and  ocenpy  a  Tolnme 
equal  to  the  sozn  of  the  rolomes  they  occnpied  when  sepsrata,  bnt 
the  temperstore  and  pressure  of  the  mixture  is  lower  than  b<^ore. 

The  work  which  can  be  gained  during  the  mixture  is  equal  to 
that  which  would  be  fguntd  by  allowing  first  one  gss  and  then  the 
other  to  stpsnd  from  its  original  rolums  to  the  sum  of  the  rolumes ; 
and  the  fsU  of  temperature  and  pressure  is  equal  to  that  which 
would  be  produced  In  the  mixture  by  taking  away  a  quantity  of 
heat  equiTaleat  to  this  work. 

If  the  dlinision  takes  place  by  an  irrereitible  proeess,  such  as 
goes  on  when  the  gases  ars  placed  together  in  a  Tessel,  no  external 
work  is  dons^  sad  there  is  no  fall  of  temperature  or  of  pressure 
during  the  prooeea  ^ 

We  may  szriTe  at  this  result  by  a  method  which,  if  not  so 
InstmetiTe  as  that  of  Lord  Uayleigh,  is  more  general,  by  the  use  of 
thephysical  quantity  called  by  Clansius  the  l^tropy  of  the  svstem. 

Tne  entropy  of  a  body  in  equilibrium  is  a  Quantity  such  that 
it  remains  constant  if  no  heat  enters  or  leares  tne  body,  and  such 
that  in  general  the  quantity  of  heat  which  enters  the  body  is 

Where  f  is  ths  entropy,  and  •  the  abeolute  temperatum. 

The  entropy  of  a  material  syetem  it  the  sum  of  the  entropy  of 
itsparta 

In  rererslble  processes  tlie  entropy  of  the  system  remains  un- 
changed, but  in  all  irrerersible  processes  ths  entropy  of  the  system 


The  increase  of  entropy  inrolTes  a  diminution  of  the  arailable 
enersy  of  the  system,  that  is  to  say,  the  total  quantity  of  work 
which  can  be  obtained  from  the  system,  l^s  is  expressed  by  Sir 
W.  Thomson  by  saying  that  a  certain  amount  of  ener;^  is  dissipated. 

The  quantity  of  energy  which  is  dissipated  in  a  giTen  process  is 
equal  to 

•t(^t-fi). 

where  ^  is  the  entropy  at  the  bcglnninff,  and  f ,  that  at  the  end  of 
the  process,  and  #,  is  the  temperature  of  the  system  in  its  ultimate 
state,  when  no  more  work  can  be  got  out  of  it 

When  we  can  determine  the  ultimate  temperature  we  can 
calculate  the  amount  of  ener^  dissipated  by  any  process  ;  but  it  is 
eomstimes  dlflBcult  to  do  this,  whereas  the  in^nease  of  entropy  is 
detenniaed  by  the  known  states  of  the  system  at  the  beginning  and 
end  of  the  process. 

The  entropy  of  a  rolums  0|  of  a  gas  at  preasnrs  a  and  temperature 
#1  exceeds  its  entropy  where  its  Tolume  is  v^  ana  its  teDperatars 
J^  by  the  quantity 


Hence  if  rolumes  Oj  ond  i*f  of  two  ^^si^es  at  Uie  Mum*  tptnperatai 
and  pressure  are  mixed  so  as  to  Arcn]>y  a  Tolnms  «|+r,  at  tns  ssa 
temperature  and  nressore,  the  entropy  of  ths  syntem  incfesa 
during  the  process  oj  the  quantity 


i;j..logO±^.r.l.g£^j 


Since  in  tliU  cum  the  temperature  does  not  diaoge  during  the  pp 
cess,  we  nay  calcnlate  the  quantity  of  energy  dissipated  by  malt 

ing  the  ^sin  of  eatzopy  by  the  temperaturs,  and  we  tnas  fin 

the  dissipation 

yrjlog!lt*«+pr,logSL±i, 


g? 


'i']y-h'<*'^l\ 
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or  the  sum  of  the  work  which  would  be  done  by  the  two  pertiea 
of  gas  if  each  exnanded  under  constant  temperature  to  tils  toIbb 
•i+ej. 
It  is  greatest  when  the  two  Tolumes  ars  equal,  in  which  case  it  I 

1  '886  p9 1 
where  p  is  the  prsesnre  and  e  tl^e  rolume  of  one  of  the  portiooa 

Let  us  now  suppose  that  we  hare  in  a  Tessel  tvc 
separate  portions  of  gas  of  equal  Tolume^  and  at  the  ssbm 
pressure  and  temperature,  with  a  moTable  partitioi 
between  them.  If  we  remoTe  the  partition  the  agitatioi 
of  the  molecules  will  carry  them  from  one  side  of  thi 
partition  to  the  other  in  an  irregular  manner,  till  ilti 
mately  the  two  portions  of  gas  will  be  thoroughly  ad 
uniformly  mixed  together.  THum  motion  of  the  mdecala 
will  take  place  whether  the  two  gases  are  the  same  o 
different,  that '  is  to  say,  whether*  we  can  distioguisl 
between  the  properties  of  the  two  gases  or  not 

If  the  two  gsses  are  such  that  we  can  separata  thea 
by  a  reversible  process,  then,  as  we  hare  just  shown,  w\ 
might  gain  a  definite  amount  of  work  by  allowing  them  t 
mix  under  certain  conditions;  and  if  we  allow  them  t 
mix  by  ordinary  diffusion,  this  amount  of  work  is  m 
longer  aToilablo,  but  is  dissipated  for  erer.  If ,  on  th 
other  hand,  the  two  portions  of  gas  are  the  same,  tha 
no  work  can  be  gained  by  mixing  them,  and  no  work  i 
dissipsted  by  allowing  them  to  di£ise  into  each  other. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  procees  of  diffusion  doe 
not  iuTolTe  dissipation  of  energy  if  the  two  gasea  are  tb 
same,  but  that  it  does  if  they  can  be  separated  from  ead 
other  by  a  reversible  process. 

No^  when  we  say  that  two  gases  are  tlia  same,  wi 
mean  that  we  cannot  distinguish  the  one  from  the  othe 
by  any  known  reaction.  It  is  not  probable,  bat  it  is  pes 
sible,  that  two  gases  derived  from  different  souroea,  bu 
hitherto  supposed  to  be  the  same,  may  hereafter  be  fouiM 
to  be  different,  and  that  a  method  may  be  disc^vere^o 
separating  them  by  a  reversible  procesa  If  this  shouk 
happen,  the  pnceu  of  interdiffnsion  which  we  had  formerij 
supposed  not  to  be  an  instance  of  divipatioa  of  eneig] 
would  now  be  recognized  as  such  an  instance. 

It  follows  from  this  that  the  idea  of  dissipalioa  o 
energy  depends  on  the  extent  of  oor  knowledge.  Avsfl 
able  energy  is  energy  which  we  can  direct  into  any  desim 
channel  Dissipated  energy  is  energy  which  we  cannot  Is^ 
hold  of  and  direct  at  pleasure,  such  as  the  energy  of  th( 
confused  agitation  of  molecules  which  we  call  heat  Nov 
confusion,  like  the  correlative  term  order,  is  not  a  propoij 
of  material  things  in  themselves,  but  only  in  relsiiot 
to  the  mind  which  perceives  them.  A  memorsndaiii4MMl 
does  not,  provided  it  is  neatly  written,  appear  ooufMi3< 
to  an  illiterate  person,  or  to  the  owner  who  underaLandA  i 
thoroughly,  but  to  any.  other  perBon  able  to  read  it  siqiear 
to  be  inextricably  confused.  Similarly 'the  notion  of  dm 
sipated  energy  could  not  occur  to  a  being  whu  ouald  nc 
turn  any  of  the  energies  of  naturo  to  his  own  ucc«jiint,  c 
to  one  who  could  trace  the  motion  of  every  mulccole  aai 
seixe  it  at  the  right  moment  It  is  only  to  a  being  in  th 
intermediate  stage,  who  can  lay  hold  of  some  fonni  o 
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mofff  while  othen  elade  his  grasp,  thftt  energy  appears  to 
bo  poisiog  ineyitably  from  the  aTtdlable  to  the  dusipated 
itate.  (j.  a  M.) 

DIOBY.  Sir  Kskxlm  ^Ib0a-in65),  an  eminent 
English  physical  philosopher,  bom  at  Qothurst  Bncking- 
LuDshire,  on  the  11th  July  1603,  vra»  descended  from  an 
locient  and  illustrioos  family.  His  great-grandfather  had 
disUoguished  himself  at  Bosworth  on  the  side  of  Henry 
ML ;  and  his  father.  Sir  ETerard  Digby,  was  one  of  the 
leading  Roman  Oatholic  gentry  at  the  time  of  the  Gun- 
poirder  Plot  Having  risen  in  arms  on  that  occsHion,  Sir 
kvenrd  was  execoted  at  London.  .Tannanr  27. 1606.     The 

m 

young   philosopher  was  educated  by  his  guardians    in 
the  Protestant  fsith.     Having  UniKhed  his  education  at 
Oxford,  he  went  abroad  in  1621.  and  travelled  in  France. 
Hpain,  and  Italy.     On  his  return  he  was  knighted,  and 
Rceived  from  Charles  L   the  appointments  of    gentle- 
miB  of  the  bed-chamber,  commissioner  of  ^  the  navy,  and 
goremor  of  Trinity  House,     ki  the  head  of  a  small 
iqudroD)  which  he  equipped  at  his  own  expense,  he 
ttiled  io   1638  against  the    Algerines,   and   afterwards 
defeated  the  Venetians  near    the  port  of  Scauderoon. 
Daring  a  brief  stay  in  Paris  he  joined  the  Church  of 
BrvM.     Having   ^returned    to    England    in    1638,    he 
ctponied  the  cause  of  the  king,  and  was  imprisoned  in 
Winchester  House,  by  order  of  the  Parliament     He  was, 
liowercr,  liberated  at  the  request  of  the  French  queen- 
duwsf^rin  1643,  and  retired  to  France,  wher»he  was  taken 
into  the  confidence  of  the  court,  and  eigoyed  the  friendship 
of  Doacartes  and  other  learned  men.     Here  he  wrote  his 
TrtatUe  on  the  KaUire  of  Bodies^  his  Treatite  on  the  Soul, 
^cripatdick  Inteiluiion*,  and  other   works.     He  visited 
FjigUnd,  after  the  defeat  of  the  Royalist  party,  but  the 
rarliament  refused  to  allow  liim  to  Temain.     Banished 
frna  England  upon  pain  of  death  if  he  returned,  he 
ranmed  his  residence  in  France,  where  he  was  treated 
vith  the  highest  respect,   and  was   intrusted  with  an 
mhissy  to  several  of  the  courts  of  Italy.     He  returned 
Agtin  to  his  native  country  during  the  Protectorate  of 
Cbmirell,  and  seemed  to  be  more  zodous  for  the  advynce- 
■ent  of  the  interests  of  the  Commonwealth  than  befitted  a 
itu&ch  royalist     He  used  his  influence  to  reconcile  the 
(^tboUes  to  the  Protectorate  on  condition  of  their  being 
wared  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion.     With  Crom- 
vcll  he  was  on  terms  of  intimate  friendship,  the  bond 
of  lympathy  being  probably  not  so  much  politics  as  a 
eoauDon  interest  in  the  new-bom  science  of  ph3r8ics.     At 
the  Restoration  he  returned  finally  to  London,  where  he 
died  in  1665.     He  married  Yenetia  Anastaaia,  the  daughter 
tf  Sir  Edward   Stanley  of  Shropshire,  "a  lady  of  an 
tztraordinary  beauty  and  of  as  extraordinary  a  fame."    His 
whimsical  experiments  to  preserve  her  beauty  by  the  in- 
flation of  new  cosmetics  procured  him  as  much  notoriety 
t^  his  sympathetic  powder  for  the  cure  of  wounds  at*  a 
Stance.    He  was  appointed  one  of  the  connoil  of  the 
Bojal  Society  at  the  time  of  its  first  establishment^  and  he 
m  a  very  active  part  in  its  management     Besides  the 
vorh  already  mentioned,  Digby  wrote  A  Chu/erenee  about 
c  Choi/x  of  Rdi^ion,  Paris,  1638 ;  Letters  on  Uie  same  sub- 
jcd,  Lond.  1651 ;  OheervcUiont  on  Religio  Medici^  Lond. 
1^43;  A  Treatite  of  Adhering  to  God,  Lond.  1654;  On  the 
Cm  of  Wounds  by  the  Powder  of  Sympathy,  Lond.  1658 ; 
■rf  a  Diteowse  on  Vegetation. 

DIGESTIVE  OBQANS.  The  organs  of  digestion,  or 
ilimentary  ^)paratu8,  are  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  the 
food  or  aliment ;  of  converting  that  portion  of  the  food 
vhieh  is  digestible  into  chyle,  so  that  it  may  be  absorbed 
nd  applied  to  tho  nourishmont  of  the  body ;  and  of  trans- 
■ittmg  that  which  is  indigestible  onwards  to  be  excreted. 
In  Uts  Protosoa  there  is  no  special  digestive  apparatus, 


but  the  partidoK  of  food  are  intredueod  into  the  general 
substance  of  the  body,  where  they  undergo  digestion  and 
assimilation.  But  in  animals  generally  there  is  a  definite 
digestive  cavity  or  stomach,  which  communicates  with  th» 
surface  by  a  distinct  opening  or  mouth,  through  which  th» 
food  is  introduced  into  the  stomach.  As  a  rule  a  second 
opening,  or  annsy  is  also  in  communicatiou  with  tha 
stomach,  at  which  the  indigestible  parts  of  the  food  ara 
excreted.  As  animals  increase  in  structural  complexity  the 
digestive  apparatus  has  additional  parts  superadded  to  it 
In  man  and  all  the  more  highly  oiganized  animals  it  con- 
sists of  an  elongated  tube,  the  Alimentary  Canal,  divided 
into  various  compartments,  into  which  numerous  QlauUa 
pour  their  secretions  to  be  used  in  t]|e  digestive  process. 
In  most  vertebrates,  the  great  dass  of  birds  being  excepted, 
the  compartment  of  the  canal  called  the  mouth,  or  oral 
cavity,  contains  a  hard  masticatory  apparatus,  the  Tueth, 
which  play  an  important  part  in  breaking  down  the  food. 

As  the  digestive  organs  in  the  Atfffi^m  hody  are  so  con- 
structed as  to  illustrate  one  of  the  most  perfect  forms  of  an 
alimentary  apparatus,  they  will  form  the  special  nnbjnct  c4 
description  in  this  article. 

The  Alihentart  Canal  is  a  tube  about  26  feet  long,  aumxk?^ 
which  traverses  almost  the  entire  length  of  the  axial  part  ^^ 
of  the  body.  In  man  and  all  other  vertebrates,  it  lies  in  ^^^ 
relation  to  the  ventral  surface  of  the  bodies  of  the  vertebras. 
It  conunences  on  the  face  at  the  orifice  of  the  mouth,  aud 
terminates  on  the  surCaoe  of  the  lower  part  of  the  trunk  at 
the  orifice  of  the  anus.  It  is  divided  into  a  series  of 
segments,  or  comi^artmeuts,  which  oommuuicate  with  each 
other,  from  above  downwards,  in  the  longitudinal  axis  uf 
the  canal.  These  compartments  are  named  mouth,  pharynx, 
oeec^haguB,  stomach,  -small  intestine  (subdivided  into 
duodenum,  jejunum, 'and  ileum),  and  large  intestine  (sub- 
divided into  encwm,  colon,  and  rectum).  The  canal  is  lined 
by  a  mucous  membrane,  called  the  alimentary  mucous 
membrane^  which  is  continuous  with  the  nasal  mucous 
membrane,  with  the  respiratory  mucous  membrane,  aud  at 
the  anal  and  oral  orifices  with  the  integument.  Outside 
this  mucous  membrane  is  tho  submucous  coat,  and  external 
to  it  is  the  mnscular  wall  of  the  canal  By  the  contraction 
of  the  muscular  wall  the  food  is  propelled  along  the  canal 
from  above  downwards.  Opening  on  the  sur^ice  of  the 
mucous  membrane  are  the  orifices  of  the  ducts  of  numerous 
glands,  the  secretions  of  which,  mingling  with  the  food, 
act  chemically  on  it,  so  as  to  render  it  soluble  and  capable 
of  being  absorbed. 

The  Mouth,  Oral  Cavity,  or  Buccal  Cavity,  is  the  dilated  j|^„^j^^ 
commencement  of  the  alimentary  canal,  in  which  the  food 
is  masticated  and  mingled  with  the  secretion  of  the  salivary 
and  mucous  glands.  It  is  situated  in  the  face,  and  extend 
from  the  lipe  in  front 'to  the  pharynx  behind.  It  is 
bounded,  above  by  the  hard  and  soft  palate,  with  the 
uvula ;  below  by  the  lower  jaw,  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  floor  of  the  mouth,  and  the  tongue ;  on  each  side  by 
the  cheek ;  and  in  front  by 'the  lipe,  between  which  is  the 
aperture  of  oonmiunication  with  the  surface  of  the  face. 
Behind  it  freely  oonmiunicates  with  tho  pharynx  through 
the  isthmus  faudum.  The  muttles  situated  in  the  lips, 
cheeks,  floor  of  the  mouth,  tonpe,  and  soft  palate  enter 
into  the  formation  of  the  walls  of  the  mouth. 

The  mouth,  is  lined  by  a  red-coloured  nre^^ons  membran^^ 
wliich  becomes  continuous  posteriorly  with  that  of  the 
pharynx,  and  at  the  margins  of  the  lipe  with  the  skin  of 
the  face.  The  mucous  membrane  covering  the  alveolar 
portions  of  the  jaws,  and  surrounding  the  necks  of  the  teeth, 
is  called  the  gum.  From  the  outer  surface  of  each  jaw  it  is 
reflected  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  cheeks  and  lips.  iFVom 
the  inner  snrface  of  the  kiwer  jaw  the  mucous  mernhfaiie 
is  reflected  to  the  floor  of  the  mouth,  and  a  broad  baodr 
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ealltd  fraA*m  tiuffta,  m  prolongid  to  the  middle  line  of 
the  under  inrfua  of  tlte  toagae. 

In  iti  atrnctnre  the  mncoua  lining  of  the  month  eonsistA 
of  d  Btratified  paTeroent  epitheliam,  and  3  sab-epithelial 
fibro-nucukr  corium,  pouei^^inf;  numerous  vascular  papUl(& 
The  mucoui  membrBna  of  the  gum  i*  ebaracterizod  hj  its 
density  and  toughness,  due  to  the  Dnmerous  strong]; 
detelop^  boodles  of  cooaectiTe  tiuBt  in  the  cariam,  man; 
of  vrhich  are  continued  into  the  fibroa*  tiuae  of  the 
perioateum,  whicb  coven  the  alveolar  surface  of  the  jaiv. 
Tb*  free  surface  of  the  corium  of  the  gam  poasewa*  nnmer- 
oua  broad  pepUlm,  and  it  covered  b;  a  itratified  pavement 
e^tholium  similar  to  that  in  the  lipe  and  cheek*.  The 
mneoiis  membrane  of  the  hard  palate  ia  also  tenaa  and 
tuagh,  though  not  so  much  ao  aa  the  gum;  and  the  £brotu 
fasciculi  of  it*  corium  blend  with  the  connective  tisaue  of 
theenbjaMDt  parioatenm.  Tkamaeoualiningof  the  month 
IS  a  setiiitive  membrane,  and  leceivei  it*  nervoni  nippl; 
from  the  fifth  cranial  nerve. 

The  mucous  membrane  of  the  month  it  speciallj  modified 
on  the  dorsam  of  the  tongue,  in  the  interval  between  the 
circumTaliata  papillai  and  the  epiglottis,  and  in  the  sub- 
etanca  of  the  tonaiU,  by  the  development  of  collactiona  of 
lymphoid  tiAiue  in  the  sab-epithelial  connective  tisau& 

Tix«  Toiailt  are  ttro  almood-ahapad  bodies,  litnated,  one 
on  each  side  of  the  poatarior  orifice  of  the  moatb,  in  the 
toata  between  tie  anterior  and  pcaterior  pillari  of  the  soft 
palate.  Their  normal  siia  it  not  bigger  than  a  haul  nnt, 
bat  thej  are  very  apt  to  enlarge,  grow  inwards  acroas  the 
posterior  apertote  of  the  mouth,  and  diminish  the  site  of 
that  opening.  The  free  lorface  ia  marked  by  several 
Munded  holea,  leading  into 
■hallow  pits  or  crypts,  which 
may  be  either  simple  or 
branched,  in  the  substance 
of  the  tonsil.  The  pits  are 
lined  by  the  epilbellal  cover- 
ing of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane, into  which  minute 
papilla;  project.  In  the  sub- 
epithelial councctive  tissue 
^  the  walla  ol  the  crypts  ''J^ 
numerous  fuUides  of  lym-  «m 
phoid  ti«ue  are  situated,  and  ^l_ 
lymph  celUarcinQltraled  ' 
great  nuiulwr?  in  the  cc 
nective  tiuuc  between  the  folliclex.  laEsnpened  amidst 
the  crypts  are  email  racemose  mucous  glandi.  The  tonsils 
are  very  vascular,  and  capillary  blood-vessels  are  distributed 
in  connection  with  the  spills,' the  lymphoid  tisaue,  and 
the  racemoae  glands  The  toneillar  veins  form  a  plexus  in 
relation  to  the  attached  aurface  of  the  tonsil. 
or  -tfumai  and  SuUrary  Glandto/  lAe  Motilli.—Tha  ducts  of 
nil.  numerous  glands,  engaged  io  secreting  mucus  and  saliva, 
open  00  the  free  surface  of  the  mucous  tnonibrane  of  tL»- 
mooth.  Their  accretion  not  only  keeps  the  mouth  moist. 
and  aids  thortfore  in  art|pnlaIion,  but  by  miiiijliiig  with  Ibr 
food  aaiists  in  masticalloD,  deglutition,  end  tho  diecstivo 
|iroc(K>.  Each  gland  b  chamctcriicd  by  being  divided  inti> 
smalt  liibulcn,  and  by  pouc»>ing  a  dacC  or  ducta,  which 
Lr.tnih (fr  in  an  atbori^srcnt  maimer  in  the  substance  of  thn 
gland,  and  Gn.dly  eiid  in  the  minuto  lubules.  TLey  all 
bt:l"l>t;  to  tho  t-inncuiul  racemose  gruup  of  glands. 

The  roucMM  gluidt  i-f  the  mouth  aro  situated  beneath  it^ 
mncout  lining  in  iliu  fi'llmvip^  localities : — (aj  liilitU  glands. 
in  thu  uj'i-cr  aad  lixrer  lipa,  but  abaent  at  the  angles  of  tixi! 
■iiuuth  ;  (6)  (ti-Y<i/  gUnds,  scattered  on  the  ii.ncr  snrfsce  at 
the  ebcek  from  tlie  li]>a  to  tho  ojicning  of  tL<i  jir.rotid  duct  ; 
It)  paialMr  glands,  '<n  the  otid  aurface  of  the  hard  pokte, 
in  Um  uvula,  on  both  surfaces  of  the  aoft  palate,  and  in  ths 


toDfiU ;  (d)  Mobir  ^da,  eloae  to  the  ImI  knrtr  nahr  loett 
m  each  tide ;  (t)  lingvai  glands,  estendiDg  boekiwaidi  fas 
the  tip  of  the  tongue  along  ita  margin,  and  also  cb  ik 
donmm  between  the  circumvallate  papilla  and  epi^oitia 
The  ducts  of  these  mucooa  glands  coutiat  of  a  dtlicttt 
membrane  lined  by  a  single  layer  of  columnar  tpitUiil 
cells.  The  terminal  branches  of  tho  ducts  which  atM 
the  lobulea  end  in  a  teriet  of  saccular  dilatation^  Ihi 
<]e\ni,  aivtoli,  cT  glaiui-iKticUi,  whidi  contaia  rooadid  ■ 
polygonal  secreting  cell^  A  collection  of  ench  visda 
lorms  a  lobule,  ^le  lobules  are  bound  together  if  bUn 
mediate  connective  tisaue,  in  which  the  Uood-vsasals  iiiik 
into  a  capillary  aatirork,  that  ramifie*  nn  tha  ontai  infM 
of  the  delicata  mambraoe  forming  the  wall  of  the  ^h^ 

The  aalivary  glandi  of  the  moutli  ue  tha  panlil.nh' 

noxillaiy,  and  anbliognal  glasdtb  Th*  partlid  /ItU  b 
the  largest  aalivary  ^land,  wd  occnptaa  tha  parotid  btOM 
between  the  lower  jaw  and  tha  eztamal  car.  It!  Miml 
border  overlaps  the  maeseter  mnda,  and  tha  escraMfrdiA 
emergea  out  of  this  border.  A  piolongatioB  ol  gl>M  i^ 
itance,  the  tocia  j>arafi(fu,fT*qMa>tljacooiBpaBit*  tbadMl 
lot  a  ihoit  distanoe.  Tha  neretoij  duct  «f  tbt  ^n( 
called  Suiuon't  duet,  paaaea  forward!  aaparfdal  Is  tti 
masaeter  mnad^  then  plereai  the  chaafc,  sod  apaw  caJH 
inner  anrface  oppodt*  UM  aecond  upper  molar  tooth.  1W 
duet  ia  between  3  and  9  inchea  long,  and  about  the  1U^ 
Dcaa  of  a  cn>w.qBiIl  Tha  nbmatUlarf  gtanJ  it  Aatkl 
imoiediataly  below  the  lower  jaw.  Ha  axcratctydactrf 
the  gland,  called  WJUrfaa's  duel,  nut  forwarda  and  «f«t 
oa  the  floor  of  the  mouth  by  the  aide  of  the  bmtm 
lingun.  The  ttMin^iul  it  the  tmallett  of  the  mlintf 
gUuds,  and  liea  under  the  mncoui  membrane  irf  th*  IM 
of  the  mouth,  doee  to  the  fnenum  linguML  It  poMsMi 
from  tan  to  twenty  email  excretory  ducEn,  tht  d%cU  4 
Jlitiitut,  Boma  of  which  join  Wharton'a  duet,  though  ik 
greater  number  open  directly  on  the  floor  of  the  moolh  bM 
the  fmnum  lingua. 

Slmcture. — The  ducta  cf  the  aalivary  glandt  bfand  tsJ 
terminate  in  tha  lobulea, — each  terminal  duct  ndingial 
series  of  saccular  dilatations,  the  on'ni,  alttoli,  ot  flat 
venr/o,  the  wall  of  which,  formed  apparently  of  anembMI 
propria,  is  continuoot  with  the  tiuple  membranvut  wsll  • 
tho  terminal  duct.  The  terminal  ducts  are  lined  by  a  Isja 
of  squsmous  epithelium,  and  the  gland-veaidea  contain  Ih 
secreting  cella 

The  blood-vcBielt  are  diitribnted  in  the  intnloboUr  em 
tiective  tissue,  and  fonn  a  capillary  network  on  tbt  wall  0 
the  gland-ducts,  and  on  the  wall  of  tha  gland  Titicleti 

The  I'/iarynx  is  an  irregularly  dilated  canal,  which  fn 
a  common  passage,  connecting  the  mouth  with  tb 
.ccsophagus,  and  the  nose  with  the  laiynz,  to  t*  to  be  ml 
servient  to  the  proeeaset  both  of  deglutition  and  retpir^liN 
lis  position  and  coonectioua hare  been  deacribcd  nodirlk- 
heading  A.vi.TOIiy. 

Tha  wall  of  tha  pharynx  consists  of  three  coatc— ■ 
eitcrnsl  muscular  and  an  internal  mucous  coat,  s^  ■ 
intermediate  fibront  membrane^  which  blends  with  tht  at\ 
mucous  coat.  The  matcular  eoal  conutta  of  three  pain  ■ 
ci  renin  rly  arranged  muac1ct,theconit[ictoiiof  thepbtiyU 
and  of  two  pairs  of  longitodinally-ananged  mnidM,  th 
I  ttylo-phtrj'ngci  and  plalo-pharyngei,  «i&  occasiosaDj  1 
I  third  pair,  tho  aalpingo-phiuyngeL  The  coattridt 
I  muselca  Eitend  from  the  luterul  wall  to  tha  middle  lint  e 
the  puetcriur  vail  of  the  pharynx,  and  mn  named  fM 
,  below  upworda  the  inferitv,  middle,  and  anpeiiot  cm 
I  strictort  \  they  lie  on  three  diffeiant  plane*,  ao  thai  A 
iaferibir  conatrictor  ovetlapa  tha  middU^  ud  tht  Biiddll  tl 
taperior. 
I      Tie  Maeow  coat  ol  the  pharynx  Uoea  tha  <Ut^  nd 
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tluongh  iha  MTinl  op«nuig»w'th  itu  mocDiu 
Im  ng   the    EniUehioi    tubes    nose     noutl). 


Imng   the 
Ivioplugu*. 
theliDm  corcrmg 
o(  tbe  phAcyni  u  columnw 


nmedaa  membrane  of  the 
I ^^  cilittied  over  a 


e  tiune,  more  aipecwll;  in  the 
of  the  phuynz,  where  it  fonni  a  mui,  extending 
pcnteHoi  *diI  uppet  n^ll,  betmen  the  openiogi 
Emttehian  tnbei,  wliich  Laschk>  has  mlled  ths 

lanril.  The  trterie*  o/  the  pbarTu  ue  derived 
itenul  cuotid  or  eome  of  iti  branches.  The 
1017,  tnd  BTrnpathetio  nerve*  unite  to  fOTm  the 

pleziii  litnated  behind  the  middle  coutrictor 

1  Palatt  tonoB  an  inclined  pUne^  which  pro- 
iwud*  and  backwaida  into  the  pharTnz,  bom 
ior  border    of   the    hard   palate.      It  -ia   Icm 

St  the  lidei  than  in  the  meaial  plane,  where  it 
Jongtted  bod;,  the  %vula.  lU  anterior  or  oml 
moolh,  and  givea  origin  on  e«eh  tid^to  a  fold, 
ree  downward!  to  the  aide  of  the  root  of  the 
form  the  anterior  ptilan  of  tht  palalt  or/aueei. 
or  or  phaijngeal  aurface,  also  emooth,  gives 
'ach  aide  to  a  fold,  which,  springing  from  the 

nrula,  curvca  downworde  and  backwards  to  ba 

■ide-walle  of  the  phnrj'nx  ;  this  pair  of  folds 
•otterior  pUlari  of  the  palate  or /au<x>.  The  soft 
omplez  in  atnicttire,  and  consiala  of  mnacles, 
unbrane,  glaoils,  blood  and  lymph  vessels,  aod 
be  mnscles  of  the  soft  palate  are  arranged  in 
I,  thoiD  which  cleTale  and  make  it  t«nse,  end 
1  constrict  lie  fauces. 

oua  membrane  oF  the  soft  palate  is  coDtinnoDS 
of  the  mouth  and  pharjnx.  The  epithc-lium 
a  anterior  or  oral  surface  is  a  stratified  pavemeDt 
That  on  the  posterior  or  pbarfcgeal  surface 
tncj    ■    laminatod     cjUndncoI     and    ciliated 

with  icolated  areas  of  pavement  epithelium, 
alt*  it  is  a  laminated  pavement  epithelium. 
rtCMUoee  mucous  gliinds  lie  beneath  the  mucous 
bot  much  more  abundsntl/on  tbo  oral  than  on 
g««l  aspect  Collections  ot  lymphoid  tissue, 
those  found  in  the  tonsils,  are  alio  met  witb. 
*  ai«  brsucbes  of  the  interDi]  maxillary,  facial, 
ing  pharyngeal  The  veins  of  the  aoft  palato 
le  ■  dilated  character,  and  are  eoatdnuona  with 
pal   Tsini.     Lymphatics  are  olio  distributed 


'  the  pharynx  to  the  stomach.  It  commencee  m  th«  ntek 
opposite  the  body  of  the  sixth  cervical  vertebra,  where  it  ii 
continuous  with  the  pharynx  It  passes  down  the  lowtt 
part  of  the  neck,  traverses  tbe  cavity  of  the  thorax,  pioyM* 
the  diaphragm  at  the  cesopbagsal  opening,  entan  the 
abdomen,  and  becomes  coDtinnous  with  the  cordiao  and  of 
tbe  stomach  close  to  that  opening, 

Slrvoture, — He  wall  of  the  osophagna  eomdtt*  of  thra* 
coat«,  named,  fnStn  without  inwards,  muscular,  sabmacous, 
and  mucous  eoats. 

The  nntev/ar  or  extemcd  coat  is  divided  Into  two  lajsnt 
an  external  and  an  internal  The  exitmat  Ihyer  is  coo- 
poeed  of  fibres  arranged  longitudinally  in  the  wall  Tht 
initmal  layer  cansia(p  of  fibres  sixanged  in  a  series  tif  rings 
around  the  tube,  rhicl)  lie  sometimes  horiioatally,  at  othen 
obliquely.  The  mnsntlar  coat  in  the  upper  fourth  of  the 
cesophsgns  is  red,  and  its  fibres  are  tranaverssif  striped ;  in 
tbe  second  fourth  numerous  non-stnped  fibres  are  mingled 
with  the  striped ;  whilst  in  the  lower  half  the  coat  consists 
exeluaively  of  non-striped  fibres.  By  the  eontraction  of 
the  fibrea  of  the  mnscuUr  coat  the  food  it  propelled  down- 
wards into  the  stomacL 

Tbe  MchnKcaiM  coat  connects  the  moseular  and  mneom 
ooat*  with  each  other.  It  consists  of  bundles  of  white 
fibroM  tissue  intermingled  with  elaslio  fibres,  and  the 
nerves  and  blood-vessels  pasmng  to  the  mucons  coat  lamifj 

The  wiueout  or  ittltmal  coal  lines  the  interior  of  the  tuba, 
and  is  continuons  abpve  with  tbe  mucous  lining  of  the 
pharynx,  and  below  with  that  of  the  stomach.  When  tha 
<Esoph*gns  is  empty  it  i«  thrown  into  longitudinal  folds, 
Ita  free  surface  u  covered  by  a  thick  layer  of  stratified 
squamous  epitbelinm,  which  terminates  abrnptly  at  the  car- 
diac orifice  otthe  stomach  in  an  irregular  line.  Projecting 
into  the  epithelium  are  multitudes  of  mlunte  conical  pspilln. 
Opening  on  the  surface  of  tbe  membrane  are  the  ducts  of 
nnroeroDS  small  tacenoae  glands  aimilar  to  those  in  tho 
pharynx  (fig.  S).  Collections  of  lymphdd  tissue,  form- 
ing solitary  follide*,  art  also  foond  in  the  mncoui 
membrane.  Tbe  deep  surface  of  the  mucous  membran« 
consists  of  a  layer  of  non-etriped  muscular  tissue,  tha 
bundles  of  which  run  longitudinally ;  it  forms  the  muaculor 
layer  of  tbe  macons  coat,  qt  mnteutani  mumn. 

Tbe  oesophagus  is  supplied  witb  blood  by  the  inferior 
thyroid  artery,  the  tESophegeal  brsucbes  of  the  thorade 
aorta,  and  the  ascending  bisncb  of  tbe  coronary  artery  of 
the  stomach.  The  nerves  are  derived  from  tbe  pneumo- 
gastrica,  which  form  plexuses  containing  nerve-cells,  not 
only  in  the  mosenlsr  coat,  but  in  the  muscularis  mufosaa. 
A  network  of  lymphatic  vessels  also  occurs  in  both  th* 
mucous  and  submucoos  coats. 

AmOiriNU.  L'AVITT  AKD   FlHirOKIDH.— il  lh»  rriniJnipg  jwr- 

tioni  or  tht  lUmtDtATj  canil  uc  iltmted  ia  tbg  sMomlDil  ciiilr, 
it  will  be  »dTii«bl»,  befom  dwcribine  their  smtoniT,  lo  gin  u  se, 
ud  bonaduif*  ofthit  cmiity,  of  iti  ditiaan  iota 


Thi  abdc 
thrw  cTMt  1 


ol  tha  gtocnl  unngbmat  ot  I] 
I  Imiaa  aembnse. 
linal  Carai/,  jtUsnuH,  01 
■  ■  «  body.     It  oe 


_    _  «  trunk,  uid  txttsda  fron  tha  diapluwiB  ibavg  to  Ihc 

pcliio  floor  btlow.  At  lu  nlli,  KCtpt  is  t£i  pclrio  rrgioi,  tn 
ehioDj  tonnod  of  ina«clBi  uid  of  Ebroo.  membiMi,  thry  srt  mDch 
mom  distFDiibIa  thin  IhoH  of  tha  tboiii,  and  psrmit  cooaidenblt 
Diodilicatioiia  to  eeew  tn  the  ilu  of  tha  TiKU«  eoatsiasd  within 
tba  »ri^.  Tht  abdonieti  ti  alongittd  la  form  ;  Its  vaiticU 
diamatai  is  sraitST  Ihas  aithtl  thatruaxna  orthi  anlaro-paitariar 
dmnitfr.  Tie  superirr  bosnairj  ia  forroed  by  Iha  eoneire  t»u11 
of  Iha  dicplngm,  uid  bj  tha  Mven  lonar  piln  of  riba  ud  ecatsl 
cirtiltgea;  In  thii  boaniluv  oeenr  tb*  Dpnlni  thiongh  itbich  the 
aaofhagas  psasis  Into  tbs  ■bdameo,  tad  also  th*  ({lertniM  lor  tiw 
ttsasmiiaicin  ef  tha  glut  Uood-vsHsh  tha  dbitil  and  Ui*  tbotaci* 
duot  The  infuiw  boundiry  t>  loimtd  bj  th*  Isvstons  int  and 
co:c7gdmascle*.uid  tbopiMofssda;  Id  TtlsUati  to  this  boBBdary 
am  the  term^lioB  of  the  rectum  snd  sad  «dfies  tbs  twwifriMnw 
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•f  tha  nrttluiL  and  In  th«  femtla  tliat  of  tht  Tagia*  alao.  Tha 
aatMior  Wimdary  ia  formed  abora  bj  tha  mucclaa  of  tha  anterior 
abdoBinal  wall  and  tha  faada  tranareraalia  ;  the  linea  alba  ooenplaa 
Ita  middle  line^  and  aboat  the  middle  of  the  linea  alba  U  tha 
unbillona  or  naTel ;  the  anterior  wall  below  ia  formed  by  the  two 
Dttbio  bonea  with  the  eymphTtia.  The  lateral  walle,  or  flanka,  are 
formed  abore  by  the  flat  mnaclea  of  the  abdominal  wall  and  the  fascia 
tranareraalia,  and  below  on  each  dde  by  the  lliom  and  iMhinm  with 
the  moselra  attached  to  them  The  posterior  wall  is  formed  by  the 
Inmbar  apine,  aacrum,  and  coccyx,  and  by  the  moeelea  attached 
to  theea  Donee  wUh  their  accompanring  faacia.  The  abdomen  ie 
primarily  dirided  into  the  pelvis  ana  ahdowun  prop$r.  The  p#/ais 
IS  aobdiTided  into  the  /aim  p*lvi»,  or  the  part  abora  the  pelrio 
brim,  and  ims  ptl9i»,  or  part  bolow  the  palrie  brim. 

The  Pirit^nsum  if  the  largeat  and  most  complicated  cerooe  mem- 
brane in  the  bodr.  Like  the  other  eeroos  membranes,  it  not  only 
linee  tha  walle  of  the  carity  in  which  it  is  sf tnatMl,  but  ^rea  a  more 
or  lass  complete  inreiitment  to  the  contained  riscera.  It  u  arranged, 
therefore,  eo  aa  to  form  a  pariHai  and  a  nsetrai  part,  whieh  are 
eon  tin  none  with  each  other  m  the  Tarioue  regiona  where  the  part 
lining  the  wall  ii  refledtod  as  a  corering  npon  the  viscera  A 
apace  or  cavity,  called  the  ptrU^neal  cavity,  ia  inclosed  between  the 
parietal  and  Tiaeeral  layer*.  -This  cavity,  aa  in  other  aerona  mem* 
nranea,  iaa  elooed  or  shat  aac,  without  any  communication  externally, 
except  in  the  female,  where  the  two  Fallopian  tuboe  open  into  it 

Through  these  openings  the  mucous  membrane  lining  tha  tnbea 
becomes  continuous  with  the  aeroua  membrane,  and  a  eommnnleation 
ia  establLshed  between  the  lumen  of  each  tube  and  the  peritoneal 
cavity .  That  auifaco  of  both  the  parietal  and  riaoeral  portion  of 
the  pentoneum  which  hea  next  the  rarity  ia  free,  amootn.  covered 
by  an  endotheUnm,  and  lubricated  by  a  Ltlle  eeroua  fluid,  which 
andrr  come  pathological  ronditiona  may  be  greatly  increased  in 
ovantit  J,  so  as  to  cause  abdonunal  dropsy.  The  moistening  of  the  two 
tree  surfaces  by  the  serum  permits  them  to  glide  amootluy  on  each 
other,  daring  the  movemrnta  of  tha  viaeera,  and  the  changea  which 
take  place  in  their  aue  and  position.  The  o|n>08ite  surface  of  tha 
peritoueum  is  attached— tliat  of  the  parietal  part  to  the  faaci« 
situated  internal  to  the  abdominal  muacies,  that  of  the  riaoeral  part 
to  the  subjacent  coat  of  the  aeraral  organa. 

Special  namee  are  applied  to  tha  folda  er  daplieatoraa  of  the  peri- 
toneum, which  pass  from  the  wall  of  the  abdomen  to  the  riscera. 
I  a  the  case  of  the  lirer,  spleen,  bladder,  and  utcms,  these  folda  are 
named  lifatiunh,  whilst  the  correaponding  folda  which  pasa  to  tha 
Intestijie  have  received  the  name  of  mtmuttrxei,  Folda  of  peri- 
toneum also  pass  betwaaa  eartain  ol  the  riaecra  thaaaalraa,  and 
theee  are  called  emefUo. 

The  StomaiA  is  the  bag-like  diUtation  of  tbe  alimentary 
canal,  connecting  the  ceaophagos  with  the  duodenum,  in 
which  the  food  is  mingled  with  the  gastric  juice,  and  con- 
rerted  into  a  pulpy  aubatance — the  chyme.  The  stomach 
ia  aituatod  in  the  coatol  xone  of  tha  abdominal  carity ; 
threo-fourths  of  its  rolnme  being  contained  in  the  left 
hypochondrium,  whilst  the  remaining  fourth  extends  into 
the  epigaatriam.  About  fire-aixths  of  the  organ  lies  to  the 
left  of  the  mesial  plane,  and  one-aizth  to  the  right  The 
stomach  rahes  in  aiie,  ahape,  and  somewhat  in  poaition, 
according  aa  it  is  empty  or  full  of  food.  When  moderately 
full  it  ia  about  1  foot  in  length,  whilst  its  greatest 
tranarerae  diameter  ia  4  lo  5  inchea  Ita  general  shape  is 
pyriform,  and  it  may  be  describeu  as  poaacaaing  two 
extremitiua,  two  surfaces,  and  two  borders.  The  larger 
extremity,  called  tha  /undns,  cardiac  extremity ,  or  great 
eulHieMit<r,  ia  directed  upwarda  ao  aa  to  be  m  contact  ^ith  tho 
under  surface  uf  the  diaphragm,  whilst  the  smaller  end,  tho 
pyfvrte  or  dn'jifeHaJ  extremity,  is  directed  downwards,  curves 
tu  the  right,  and  bccumea  contiunuua  with  the  duodenum. 
The  $ur/acf$  form  tho  anterior  and  posterior  tcalls  of  tho 
stomach.  Whuu  the  organ  is  empty,  the  walls  are 
flalteoed.  end  in  a]>i>osition  with  each  other  by  thoir  inner 
surfccoa  ;  but  when  it  is  distended  they  are  conroz.  The 
burd^rt  of  the  stomach  are  curred  and  unequal  in  size ;  one 
is  convex,  about  three  times  as  long  as  tho  other,  and  is 
named  the  greater  curvaiure  ;  the  other  is  concaro,  and 
forma  the  huer  curpoture.  The  curvatures  are  so  arranged 
that  the  greater  haa  its  conrexity  directed  downwards  and 
tw  ;he  loft,  where  it  lies  in  relation  to  the  transTerae  colon 
and  the  splenic  flexure  of  tho  colon.  The  leaser  curvature 
hi  -.  it:  cuncATtiy  directed  up;rards  and  *o  tho  right,  and 


the  CDsophagna  opens  into  tli«  itomaeh  ftl  th*  npptf  mi  • 
the  leaaer  cnrvattira.  Above  thii  orifleo  the  iloaMi 
expands  into  the  fundus,  which  is  sitiutod  ia  tha  hifhiil 
part  of  the  left  hypochondriam,  and  oocapiss  thsrifeit  tti 
summit  of  the  vault  of  the  left  half  of  Iko  diaphnf^  M 
the  lower  and  right  end  the  two  carvatorts  lit  ilMrt 
horixontally  in  the  epigastrtnm  and  taminata  it  Ai 
pylonia,  where  the  otomach  becomes  oontiBaovs  with  Al 
dnodennm.  The  pyloniSi  or  gate  of  the  stomach,  is  atMld 
in  the  epigastrinm  abont  thres  fingais'  breadth  hslow  Ai 
ensiform  oartilaga,  and  immediately  to  the  right  ef  Al 
meaial  plana.  Tha  junction  of  the  stomach  with  tk 
duodenum  is  marked  by  a  circular  conatrietioB 
called  tha  pyloric  coiutridian,  and  by  a  valve 
the  pyloric  iaivo.  At  its  pyknic  end  the  stomach 
a  small  bulging,  the  Uuer  «if/-<f#-aac,  or  aalmBi  pflori. 

The  atomach  is  retained  in  position,  partly  by  ill  M 
nections  with  the  cesophagus  and  dnodennm,  partly  by  A 
preasure  of  the  anrrounding  abdominal  waUa  and  vimn 
and  partly  by  folds  of  peiitonenm  which  paas  froa  il 
the  a4jacent  structnrea  Theae  folds  are  as  foUo«t>-lh 
gcutro-phrenie  liganunt  extends  from  the  diaphragm  to  A 
stomach  in  the  angle  between  the  oesophagos  and  A 
cardiac  extremity;  the  gmtro-kepatio  or  tmtall  omaM 
passee  from  the  leaser  curvature  of  the  atomach  to  the  fe 
of  the  transverse  fissure  of  the  liver ;  the  /osfieiphi 
omsnium  from  the  cardiac  end  of  the  atomach  id  the 
the  gattro-eolic  or  gr$ai  owanium  deacenda  from  tht 
curvature  of  the  stomach  in  front  of  tho  coib  of  the 
intestine,  and  then  aacenda  to  incloao  tht  transveno 

Sirudurt  of  tht  Stomaek^—Dit  wall  of  the 
consists  of  four  coats,  named,  from  without  inwardi,iHM 
muscular,  submucous,  and  mncoos  coati. 

The  external  or  i€roM$  coat  is  that  part  of  the  pirUoW 
membrane  which  indoeee  the  stomach,— <me  layer.eev«ii 
the  anterior,  tho  other  the  poeterior  aurface.  It  laawtl 
stomach  at  the  curvaturea,  whore  it  forma  the  grat  fl 
small  omenta,  and  along  these  borders  the  two  bli 
inclose  between  them  the  blood-vessels  and  nems  WM 
supply  the  organ. 

The  mutevlar  coai  consists  of  non-atriped  fibris 
in  three  layers  from  without  inward&  The  ovtw 
conaists  of  longitudinal  fasciculi,  which  are  oontiB 
the  external  longitudinal  layer  of  the  ceaophagnik  tt 
form  acattered  fasciculi  extending  longitudinally  ever  it 
surface  of  the  stomach  from  cardia  to  pylorus ;  bat  thi 
tho  two  curvatures,  more  especially  the  leaser,  they  sua 
lected  into  stronger  bundles,  snd  at  the  pyloraa  they  hsMI 
continuous  with  the  longitudinal  fibrea  of  the  dnodntf 
The  middle  layer  conaists  of  circular  faan'cnli,  whid  M 
a  ring-like  arrangement  tranaversely  to  the  long  azii  of  4 
stomach.  These  fasciculi  are  comparatively  thia  ^ 
scattered  at  the  cardiac  end,  but  aa  they  appraach  ^ 
pylorus  they  become  more  closely  aggregated,  so  iS  to  M 
a  thick  layer,  which  at  the  pylorus  eztenda  into  the  fSfM 
valve,  and  forms  the  tphincter pylori  mutci;  ThedrMl| 
fibres  of  the  stomach  are  in  the  aamo  morphological  |U 
as  the  circular  fibres  of  the  osaophagna  and  dnodoM 
Tho  inner  layer  consists  of  obligui  faacicnli,  which  titl^ 
fouud  over  the  entire  organ ;  the  greater  number  qdil 
from  tho  left  side  of  the  cardiac  orifice^  and  radiate  oa  m 
anterior  and  poeterior  anrfaces  towards  tho  pyloni  M 
greater  curvature.  Theae  oblique  fibrea  by  their  ooatnriil 
approximate  the  cardia  to  the  pylonu^  the  great  cnraM 
to  the  amaller,  and  the  anterior  to  the  poeterior  will;  Al 
are  thus  the  true  grinding  mnadea  of  the  stomacha  udhtf 
been  compared  to  tho  muaonlar  gioud  of  the  birdl  Al 
tho  relation  of  the  two  groapa  of  obliqnt  fibrea  Ie  I 
cardiac  orifice  they  probal^J  cloae  that  opsBinf  dtM 
gastric  digestion.     Ilie  longitadinal  ud  cucdar  ^ 
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kogitndinal  uliortaiuDg  tnd  tnurnM  oonitiio- 
Atonudu  Bt  tlkt  flotion  of  th6  Dnuculftt  cDat 
ehaniad  4bont  in  the  atonuch,  m  u  to  Iieco&u 
jntanmnglMl  with  the  gutrio  juice.  Hit  coo- 
die  spluDcter  pjlori  clous  the  pjlatio  orifice, 
lb  the  punge  of  thi  food  into  the  dnodenum, 
eoDTerted  into  chjma. 

HMDUf  coat  couiAi  of  the  ueolu  *aria^  of 
timaa,  and  lie*  imioediately  mbjueol  to  the 
«r  of  the  mucQlAr  ooat. 

smw  V  tnltmai  eoat  lines  the  wnly  of  the 
ad  ii  oontiiiiuiiu  with  the  mnoons  membnoe  of 
■gna  and  dnodeDnm.  It  ii  a  soft,  pnlpj 
ef  •  pink  colour,  which  becomes  redder  daring 
nring  to  tnigeacence  of  the  bbod-Teaeels.  At 
•od  it  is  often  Muned  yellow  cr  gieen  with  bile, 
people  it  hu  a  brawn  coloar,  from  (ormatioa  of 
Ib  the  empty  stonuch  it  is  thrown  into  fold*  or 
A  htTe  Dtiully  B  longitndinal  diiectioD,  but 
nded  the  ragn  ere  obliterated,  and  the  surface 
MM  membrane  is  imootL  This  membrane  is 
laid  to  b*  thicker  at  the  pjloiic  end  than  in  lh« 
It  BrintoD,  who  had  oppoftunitise  of  examining 
di  of  healthy  young  adults  immediately  after 
id  the  cardiac  macoos  membiane  to  be  more 
as  thick  as  the  pyloric  Ho  ascrlbee  the  thinning 
liae  mncous  membrane  to  the  effects  of  poet- 
gsation,  owing  to  the  grantation  of  the  gutrio 
a  nenmbant  position  of  the  dead  body,  into  the 


■ee  snrface  of  the  gaatrie  mnc 
with  a  pocket  lens  it  will  be  seen  to  be  [atted 
«  depreeaions  or  alreoli,  polygonal  in  form,  and 
m  lir*''  ^  riv^  '"^  '"  di»met«r.  In  the 
nttom  of  each  (ul  these  pita  numerona  ttranded 
f  be  seen,  which  are  the  moatlis  cf  the  gaatrlo 
iaada  If  Tertical  eectiona  be  now  made  through 
a  membrane,  theae  gland*  will  b«  seen  to    M 

laman  stomach  the  tubular  glands  are,  for  the 
mple,  almoat  etraight  cylindera,  and  poaMta  an 
igth  of  ]!^th  inch,  and  a  breadth  of  about  yxs^ 

?an  somewhat  dilated  at  their  orificea,  and  at 
eada  giTe  riae  to  cvcal  pouchaa.  For  about 
!onrth  or  fifth  at  their  lengUi  the  tubes  are  lined 
layer  of  coiamoar  epithelium,  continnooa  with 
ar  epithelium  covering  the  free  anrface  of  th^ 
cons  membrane.  In  the  rest  of  the  gland<tube 
and  two  kinds  of  cella     The  one,  the  eo-ealled 

about  yf^th  inch  in  diameter,  and  of  an  ovoid 
■t  polygonal  form,  lay  next  to  the  wall  oC  the 
le  other  kind,  somewhat  cubical  in  form,  li&«d  the 
tr  central  canal  of  the  gland,  and  formed  an 
,  which  wM  continoont  ifove  with  the  coluoinar 

lining  the  upper  end  of  the  tube. 

tka  dog  and  cat,  however,  that  the  etrncture  of 

■Boow  BMmbnne  ha*  eapeeially  bo'^  studied, 
Bda  ef  ^aod*  have  been  described.  The  ooe^ 
paeially  io  the  region  of  the  pylorus,  oonaietB  for 
■ft  at  eimple  tubes,  which  may,  however,  branch 
••par  md  ;  they  have  been  called  the  hkcwi 
b^ara  lined  by  a  columnar  epithelium,  the  cells 
.  ths  dseper  end  of  the  gland  are  more  cubical  b 
lavea  clouded  granular  app««rac^e.  The  other 
and  ia  eitnated  in  the  remaining  part  of  the 
WD*  Bsmbrane,  and  cooeisla  of  tubes  ^hich 
dly  into  fonr  bnochea  ;    they  have  been  named 

dfaada  The  cellular  lining  of  theae  p^>tio 
^eonaspoad*  with  the  dimoiphou  attaugement 
■u  Btomaeh*  already  refened  t&     BekUahaiB 


the  axial  eella  an  traniparent,  whilst  during  digestion  tha 
peptic  glands  are  swollen  oot  and 
the  cells  are  clouded  and  giannlar. 

The  gastrio  gland*  are  aepaiated 
from  each  other  by  alender  pro- 
longationa  of  tha  muaeulari*  mn- 
coaie,  and  by  the  vaaeular  intat^ 
glandular  connective  ^ne,  which 
ia  soft  and  delicate,  and  contains 
a  email  proportion  of  lymphoid 
corpnarlM  diffused  in  it  In  aome 
-  localities  the  lymphoid  tissue  may 
be  collected  into  solitary  follicles, 
forming  the  laUiailar  glands  of 
the  stomach.  Beneath  the  glands 
i*  a  well-defined  ettui^farti  na- 
cow>,  arranged  in  two  layais, 
which  givee  off  bondlee  that  pasr 
between  the  gastric  glands. 

The  gaatiio  mucous  membrane  ^  ^^ 
is  highly  vascular;  small  arteriea     '3°'< 
enter    it    from    the     subtbueoua     !^7l 
coat,  and  terminate   in   a   capil-     ^,^^^\„S^',^,^!^^ 
lary  plexus,  sitoated  in  the  Intet^     «  tmiIi  •uimp.tiii  iskuiu 
glijianlar  connective   tisanp   eur-     JJHI'i'.r^tam^S^I^'' 
rounding    the  gastrir  glanda;    a 
vascular  c^illa^  ring  anrronuda  the  orifice  of  each  gland. 

The  pyloric  aalvt  is  the  name  given  to  the  eircnlar  fold, 
attnated  at  the  jknction  of  the  atomach  and  dnodenum, 
which  euiTounds  the  [^loric  orifice.  This  fold  ia  covered 
on  iia  &e«  snrfa>e  by  maooils  membrane,  which  inoloae*  th« 
submucous  coat  and  the  circular  layer  of  the  mnaoular  ooa^ 
but  not  the  louefitodinal  Uyer,  or  the  eeroni  coat.  ^  Thak 
portion  of  t>ie  mucous  membrane  which  coven  the  gaetrio 
snrfaoo  of  the  valve  poweaeee  the  ttroctore  of  the  mucooe 
membraDS  of  the  stomach  ;  whilst  that  which  coven  the 
duodenaf  surface  ia  stnddad  with  villi,  and  pasaeeaee  tha 
structure  of  ths  inteetinal  mncous  membrane. 

Thj  arteries  of  the  atomach  form  arches  along  the  greater 
end  leaser  curvature*,  and  anastomose  in  the  anterior  and 
poLterior  walls  of  the  stomach.  Ths  veine  of  the  stomach, 
ai«  rootleta  of  the  portal  vein.  The  lymphatics  are  numer- 
uus,  and  form  a  snpetficial  and  a  deep  set.  The  nervea  of 
the  stomach  are  derived  from  the  epigoatric  plexus  of  tha 
sympathetic  and  from  the  paeumogastric  nervea 

The  IntttHwii  Can/d,  IidMliiu,  Gut,  or  Boitel,  ia  litoated  lelettlBtf 
in  the  abdominal  cavity,  and  extends  from  the  pyloric  ^^^ 
opening,  or  gate,  of  the  stomach  to  the  orifice  of  the  anus. 
In  it  tha  chyme  beeome*  mingled  with  the  bile,  the  pan- 
creatio  fluid,  and  the  secretions  of  the  intestinal  glands, 
and  is  converted  into  chyls^  In  it  also  the  abaorption  of 
the  chyle  takee  place,  and  tfia  inaolnble  part  of  the  food  ia 
paased  onwarda  to  be  excreted  in  the  focm  of  faces.  He 
inteetine  ia  the  longest  division  of  the  alimentary  canal,  and 
maaauTsa  on  an  average  about  25  feeL  It  ia  primarily 
divided  into  two  parta,  called  small  intestine  and  largo 
intestine  ;  tha  length  of  the  amall  i«  about  20  feet,  that  of 
tha  large  about  0  feet 

The  S«KtU  Inimiiti4  is  the  upper  of  the  two  division*  of  anuii 
the  canal,  and  consista  of  a  convoluted,  almost  cylindrical  :iitat<'>» 
tube,  which  reachec  from  the  pylorus  to  the  CMcnm,  or 
commencement  of  the  huge  inteetine.     II  i*  subdivided  into 
three  portions,  named  dnodenum,  jejunum,  and  ileum. 

Tha  Duodenum  is  the  commencement  of  tha  soaU 
intaatina,  and  ha*  received  it*  name  from  its  length  beanf 
regarded  as  aboat  equal  to  the  breadth  of  twelve  finger*. 
It  fonuB  the  ihortast  and  widest  of  the  three  sub-diviiiona 
of  the  small  bowel ;  it  cnrrea,  In  ths  form  of  a  liimsahiiii. 
tarn  the  pyloru  to  oppoaita  tha  loft  side  of  the  bo^  <4 
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llw  Mcmd  Imnbu  Tcrtebn,  wlisn  it  becomn  eontiiiiKnu 
with  tbej^unam.  Tha  dDodeDDm  is  diBtiDgniibad  from 
the  net  td  tbe  nnsll  iotwtiDe  l^  hiTing  the  dncti  of  tka 
li*et  Bod  p^ncnM  op«Ding  into  its  axu^  hj  eonttining  ~ 
ita  wtH  »  aoUaotioti  of  componcid  ncsmose  glandi,  um 
the  ghndi  at  BnntMr,  and  by  baing  derdqitd  from  tha 
primitiva  foro'got,  and  not,  Iwe  ilia  jejimam  sod  flamn, 
from  the  primitiTS  middla  gut.  like  tha  atmnaeli,  it 
•honld  be  tegetded  as  a  diatinctBegmant  o(  tha  alimantai; 

The  J^Hnnnt  and  Htvm  form  by  far  the  langeat  put 
o(  the  NnsU  intutiDe,  and  are  not  aepiisted  from  each 
other  hj  anj  aharp  Uoe  o(  detnarcation  — the  npper  two- 
fiftha  being  called  jcjonnil],  od  aocoact  of  its  being  oaaall; 
empty  after  death,  the  lower  three-filtha  being  termed  ileaoi, 
from  it*  conTolatad  arrangement.  They  occupy  the 
umbilical,  hypogastric,  right  and  left  iliac  regioaa  of  the 
abdomen,  in  vhich  they  are  amiaged  in  a  teriea  of  coils  or 
eoDTalntiooa  ;  one  or  two  coila  of  the  ilcam  aometimia  lia 
in  the  cavity  of  the  pelTis,  between  the  bladder  and  rectnm. 
The  coils  are  attached  to  the  posterior  mil  of  the  abdomsn, 
along  a  line  from  the  body  of  tho  first  Inmbar  TWtebia  to 
-' caUad 
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coila  of  the  j^nnum  and  ilenm  can  be  freely  mored  about 
in  the  abdominal  earity,  to  that  they  are  apt  to  be  dis- 
placed from  theii  nstnral  position,  and,  vhen  a  rnpttir^ 
occoM,  to  become  the  meat  unial  contents  of  tha  kemial 
aac.  The  lower  end  of  the  ilenm  pasaaa  into  theri^t  iliae 
foaaa,  where  it  becomes  codIiiiikhh  with  tlia  large  intedtiii^ 
at  the  jonctioa  of  the  Moeom  and  aseeoding  oolon.  Tlioagb 
the  line  of  demarcation  between  jijnnam  and  ilewn  is  an 
BibttTSty  one,  yet  the  upper  end  of  the  j^nnnm  m^  be 
distinguahed  from  tha  Lower  end  of  the  ilenm  by  bang 
wider,  and  bsTing  a  thisk*  _  >  .   .   t    .  <  -  , 

tbefUd*  eallad  soli   '- 


ArMeAM^tbAMoK/titetfiM.— Tha  wallof  the  small 
intsstiB*  ccoaiabin  tha  pester  pert  of  i^  extant  of  four 
coata,  named,  from  wiuont  inwaidi^  serooi^  mnsenlsr, 
■nbmacons,  and  mncona  coats. 

Tbt  lenut  or  erlrmal  mat,  dsri^ed  from  the  peritonenm, 
fcrma  a  complete  inTestment  for  the  jejnnnm  and  ilenm, 
and  is  continuous  with  the  mesentery  along  ■  line  of 
attachment,  named  the  mesenteric  border  of  tho  intestine ; 
but  the  serous  covering  of  tho  duodenum  is  incomplete. 

The  mumfar  eoai  coniLsti  of  non-striped  fibres  arranged 
in  two  layers  from  witbont  inwards.  The  outer  layer 
coDsitU  of  Itmgiiudincd  hscicnli,  which  form  a  thin  layer 
parslld  to  the  long  axis  of  the  intestine.  The  inner  layer 
consists  of  cirndar  fasciculi  arrunged  around  tiie  gat 
tnosvene  to  its  long  axia  ;  this  layer  is  thicker, -stronger, 
and  more  highly  coloured  thsn  the  longitadinal  layer.  By 
tha  contraction  of  the  moseular  cost,  the  poristsltio  or 
Tarmienlsr  movement  is  prodoced,  which  propels  the 
itigrsted  msterials  along  the  iDtostina. 

The  ttihmiteoiu  coat  lies  immedistely  sulgseent  to  the 
circnLu'  layer  of  the  muscnlar  coat,  and  conaisls  of  areolar 
ci>oneclive  tissne ;  in  it  the  blood-voMels  ramify  befora 
tuey  pass  into  the  mneoos  mcmbnne. 

Tho  nacovf  or  intemat  coat  is  a  soft,  velvety-lookinic 
memlinuiL<,  vhirh  lines  the  wall  of  the  xmall  intestine,  snd 
lifi^MS.'itB  s  coniploi  appearance  nnd  structure.  Tho  inner 
surlucG  is  not  iimaoth,  but  is  throvn  iotp  ktrnngly-marked, 
triUFversc  fflJi,  the  vulv  ilas  conniTcntes,  uliich  sre  not 
(iliiitinkil  during  distcniiun  of  the  guL  They  aro  very 
Duirii'Mui  [n  Ihi:  duodenum  and  jcjanum,  bot  then  decrcssa 
in  fiiv  sod  numbers,  until  at  the  lower  end  of  the  ileum 
they  have  diisppesred.  Eseh  rslvuls  consists  ut  a  fold  of 
the  nnooos  mambran*  with  its  submnooni  ont     Owinc  to 


thair  preseuM^  the  extant  of  the  mneuua  aorfaca  is  mafk 
greater  than  If  it  wan  a  pUoesuTfand  mamhcanK 

In  its  more  minute  structure  tha  mneons  coat  msy  U 
r^arded  ss  eomposed  of  unmerona  pngeeting  bodia^  t 
giff^i^^Tf^r  layer,  ud  a  muacailar  layer. 

The  projediug  bodita  tta  the  intaatiaal  VUli,  which  jal 
out  into  the  lumen  of  the  fntaatlne  from  the  free  nrfsc*  of 
ths  mncoQs  membrane,  not  oidy  of  the  valml^  bnl  oflki 
intermediate  snrfaoe.  They  are  delicate,  minute  iiinii— , 
varying  in  lengtb  from  a  fourth  to  half  a  lin^  and  ■ 
number  amount  to  several  mUliouBi 

They  are  beat  examined  whan  the  mneons  sarfsM  > 
placed  in  water  or  apirit,  when  they  m«y  b«  tetB  vilk  Its 


rreelsd,  and  stand  out  more  fsvaniMBtlr  from  the  nte 
They  vary  in  f-rm.  Vning  fllifrtnn.  nr  tiylindriiial.  nr  ntilisl. 
-    '  '    '        '  or]aaf.^pad.     Thtff 


itly  from  the  m 

. J.  baina  filifonn.  or  e 

■haped,  oi  _  _ 

the  duodenum  and  jejoanm  tlma  in  the  ilasm,  tai  t* 


As  they  are  tha  porta  of  the  m 
eoncdmed  in  the  absorptdon  of  the  chyle,  their  st 
intanating  and  importsnt  Saeh  villna  ii  innriri  hra 
cap  of  epitheliom  continiuaB  wiA  the  gmMil  mfmU 
covsring  of  the  mnooof  mambtana.  na  apitkwB  «» 
sista  of  a  sii^  l^w  of  eettmaiar  crfli^  BOMpaeflysins|il 
Bidsbysid«  Scattered  amidrt  tha  cdmnnaredLmeA 
which  pooseea  the  foim  of  miawaea|no  gnUal^  tid  m 
named  gMtt  cMt.  The  &ea  end  of  each  gotkt  hI 
Bwean  to  hava  an  open  month  on  the  svfaa  tt  Ika 
viUns,  throng  wfaioh  a  tinians4iha  anbataMS  tnim. 
Vaiicns  pinions  hsve  been  axprcssad  aa  to  tha  MMsrf 
these  goUet  calk  Soma  la^td  thsm  ta  mdil  *» 
tursa  engaged  eithn  in  the  afaaotptiaa  of  oq^lt  M  It* 
secretion  irf  mvens;  othsn  look  ^on  Asm  si  '~ 
modifications  of  the  "^ ""■»■•  eptnaUni  ~''' 
again  ewaider  thsm  to  be  jn  ' 

the  swelling  out  a(  tha  (  .    .  ._    _, , 

imlabition  i^  finid.  lliere  can  be  no  donbt,  howns^M 
they  ais  not  specially  Oimcamad  in  tl#a)iaMiptiM(fd}lik 
as  celli  of  His  same  chsrartar  gta  fnwulintLs  isqiBUq 
mneons  membiana,  and  <m  otber  anrfaea^  «(«  m 
abaorptfoD  of  chyle  doaa  nU  take  idaoa. 

His  snb-epithalial  lueae  of  a  nllna  fgtas  its  asKiitt 
basis  sabstancSt  and  eaonsts  at  tha  aob^initUisI  mM»- 
tiv«  dasne  of  the  mnaoui  memhtonai  Wben  thin  SKlkH 
thnmgb  a*  Tillns  an  «wwiiiiM*_  (he  malilx  b  mm  te  la 


*orit, ..„ 

Ij-mphoid  corposclaa  an  imbeddad.  Than*  eaDi  wM 
described  uid  figured  by  Ooodnr,  as  Aa  abaortu^  sab  ■ 
vesicles  of  the  villns.  In  tha  axis  of  As  viBaa  «»^* 
nerhsTs  two.  minuts  lastsab  or  eh^  v^mIb  an  BtMiM 
raotlstsof  MigiMfif  lblatlial«rU«« 
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I  nwt  lli«  apex  of  the  villiu,  u  a  diUtod 
eid^U-*a&  Bj  iti  oppoaito  extmnitr  it 
Otinaoai  with  a  plezu"  of  lacteala  in  the 
coat.  In  the  matiiz  inbatance,  atmrnd  Uie 
il  of  tliB  Tillm,  is  a  l&jer  of  Don-ttriped  mnBcnlai 
rhich  it  continQooa  with  Ui»  genenJ  mutcnlar 
mneona  coat,  and  axtandi  as  far  m  the  apex  o( 
By  the  contraction  of  this  layer  the  chjla 
iption  il  propelled  along  the  lacteal  TaaaeL  Tha 
lOntiiue  blood'Tcesels ;  a  tnall  artery  entera  at 
t  base,  and  tenninatea  in  a  eapilluy  plenu, 
the  periphsral  part  of  the  matrix,  cloae  to  the 
heliniD ;  from  the  plexus  a  vein  arisaa,  whieh 
tiIIm  at  it*  liese,  aiwl  joins  the  Teini  in  the 

theories  hare  be«n  pnt  forward  to  acooont  for 
[  passage  of  the  chyle,  during  digestion,  from 
if  tha  iDtcstina  into  the  lacteal  Tassels  of  tha 
Jie  qnsation  cannot  eren  yet  be  regaided  as 
Wed.  The  appearance  of  a  network  of  roinute 
hin  the  matrix,  extending  from  the  epithelial 
to  the  lacteal,  which  Lotserich  sappoaed  to  be 
h  along  whifh  the  chyle  flowed,  h  doubtkaa 
'  the  arnuigement  of  the  str&nds  of  tha  retiform 
eie  eeenu  little  donbt  that  both  the  cells  of  the 
iTestment  and  thoee  of  the  lettform  tiatiuo  of 
become  distanded  with  the  paiticlea  of  chyle 
its  passage  into  the  lacteal.  Tha  view  adranced 
that  the  corpuscles  in  the  meshee  of  the  retiform 
asm  as  carrier!  of  tha  fatty  ptrticlea  of  the 
ha  Ucteals,  is  bat  another  mode  of  axpresajng 
s  of  these  cells  adrocated  thirty  yean  ago  hj 

eons    msmbrane    tA    tkf   ffT>f^^    inteatine   la 


idoodennm;  they 
ha  compoond  mee- 
j  of  glands,  nTuI 
cnetally  in  stnic- 
Boon*  and  aaliTaiy 
u  ninste  lobolM 
^aods  lie  in  the 
ooat,  and  tha  eicre- 


n  the  SI 


It  epilheliom. 
'les  of  tha 

IS  with  the 
^and-Teaicles,    aad 


(side  the  membranft  I'm  (^"°ii*iSiStcoL'«i"iJ 
the  gUud-TeucIes,  msicukr  uu  >  a  uuu  tnvj 
batic  vessels  lie  "  '^ 
lobolee.  luto  tbe  duudeiiuiii,  about  the  junction 
Bdlog  and  hoiizaalul  poitiaas,  Llie  duct  of  the 
nd  the  bile  duct  from  tHe  li^er,  opea  by  a 
ifca.  These  glands  may  be  regnnied,  therefore, 
'  gUadi  to  this  purtioD  of  the  emidl  iuteatiiie. 
dt  of  LieterldilM  are  diatribated  throughout  the 
Ih  of  the  mucous  coat  of  the  saall  iutcstiae. 
LOide  tubnlar  gliods,  in  shuiie  like  taat  tubes, 


which  lie  vertically  in  the  mnootu  neliibtauc,  and  form  Hm 

proper  glandular  layer  (figs.  0  and  6).     ^e   tnhta  u» 

mieroacopio  in   nie,   Tary  in 

Ungth  from  -^th  to  ^th  of  a 

line,  aad  are  soDietimea  cloeelj 

eat  together,  bnt  b  the  loeali- 

tie*   where    the  eolitsry  and 

Peyer'i  ftland*  oeeor  they  are 

mote  widely  i^arated.    The 

glanda  open  on  the  inrface  of 


the  ^DDBoaltr  layer  of  tha  nnt>  ** 
GOO*  ooat  Tb^are  lined  by  i 
a  layer  of  colunnir  einthe-  ] 
linm  cella,  continuous  with  ths  -iBtun-amaa  iim»iwii.  x  m. 
epithelial  inveetioeiLt  of  the  villi  Tha  glands  ars  separated 
from  each  other  by  retiform  connsotive  tissue,  in  the  mesfaea 
of  which  colonriaN  lymphoid  corpusclea  exist  in  eouaidei- 
able  Domben;  tha  plexns  of  capillary  blood-Tessals,  wliicli 
is  disbibotad  oatside  tha  membrana  propria  of  the  gland 
tnba,  liea  in  this  oonneotira  tissue. 

The  connsctiTe  tissue  of  the  macons  coat  is  characteriiad 
generally  by  ita  retiform  character,  and  by  the  diffnsion  of 
colourless  ^nphoid  corpuscles  in  the  meahwork.  But  in 
some  FP't*  °^  '^  mucosa  tbsae  'corpuscles,  with  their 
supporting  framiworfc  of  Tetifoim  tissne,  are  collected  into 
diillnct  Tunsins  or  follidea,  rieible  to  the  naked  eye,  ami 
known  as  the  sditary  and  Payer's  glands  or  folllclea. 

The  totitarf  ylandt  are  scattered  thronghoot  the  whola 
length  of  ths  in  teatiual  mneona  membiane.  They  are  abonl 
the  siie  of  millet  seeds,  and  vary  in  nomlmr  and  distlnct- 
ceM  in  different  indiridoal).  They  are  globular  or  ovoid 
in  foiin,  and  occasion  a  slight  elevation  of  the  mucous 
membrane.  One  pole  of  the  gland  lies  next  the  free  am- 
face  of  the  mucons  membraue,  and  is  in  illation  to  the 
columnar  epiihelijim  covering  the  mncoa^  whilst  the 
oppci«)te  pole  reata  on  the  submocoDs  coat. 

Peya't  gland*,  or  the  agtaauAed  giandt,  consist  of  at 
aggngatton  of  solitaij  ghind*  or  follicles,  which  are  crowded 
togeiher  so  as  to  form  distinct  elongated  Mtchea,  which 
may  varym  Irngthbnm  |inch  to3Ml  inches;  belong 
axis  of  each  p^ch  eonaaponds  to  the  long  axia  of  the 
inteatioe,  and  the  patchea  are  placed  opposite  to 
-    '       it  of  the  bowel     Villi  either  may 


lOFUiui'i 


or  may  not  be  situated  on  the  surface  of  the  patch,  in  the 
iulervals  between  the  individual  foUiclei,  bat  Lisberkuhntan 
gUods  are  elwajre  fouud  opening  on  the  surface,  and  fre- 
queatljr  foming  a  ring  of  orifices  aroond  each  folliclei. 
Peycr'a  patches  are  moat  abundant  in  the  lower  end  if  tL* 
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ileum,  bat  diminish  in  sim  Aud  numbers  in  iU  upper  end 
and  1:1  the  jejunum,  and  are  obscnt  in  tbc  duodcuum. 

These  foUicics  are  lym^^liod  organs,  and  arc  composed 
of  lymphoi.1  or  adenoiu  ti«nic.  'i  he  solitary  and  Pcyer's 
glands,  as  is  the  case  gciM^rpUy  with  the  lymphoid  organs, 
arc  more  distinct  and  perfect  in  stnicture  in  infancy  and 
childhood,  than  in  adults  or  in  advanced  age. 

The  imttcular  Uycr  of  the  irucous  membrane  lies  next 
to  the  submucous  coat,  auii  i;i>risi.>t3  of  non-«tripcd  fibres 
which  lie  parallel  to  tbo  :-urfi:ce  of  the  membrane.  It 
passer;  into  the  substauo?  «f  ihc  villi,  and  lies  around  the 
closed  end  of  the  glands   >£  Liebeikiihn. 

Of  the  hloc'tf-reitiir's  of  the  i>mall  intestine,  tke  arteries 
enter  tite  trail  of  the  jejunum  aud  ileum  at  its  attached  or 
mcsent«.>ric  border,  and  are  branches  from  the  arcades  of  the 
Bupcrior  mesenteric  artery.  They  run  in  the  sub-serous 
tissue  arjup.d  the  ^all  of  tke  intestine ;  then  pierce  the 
muscular  coat  and  supply  it ;  tbey  then  enter  the 
submucous  coat,  and  a  form  a  network  fromvhich  branches 
pass  into  the  mucous  coat  The  veins  accompany  the 
arteries,  and  form  rootlets  of  the  superior  mesenteric  vein. 

The  lymph-w*»efst  or  iacteahf  may  be  traced  into  the  wall 
of  the  intestine  at  the  mesenteric  border ;  they  form  a  net- 
work in  the  muscular  coat,  and  then  enter  the  anbmncons 
coat,  where  they  are  veiy  abundant ;  from  this  submucous 
layer  offshoots  pass  through  the  retiform  tissue,  which  lies 
between  the  Lioberkiihnian  glands,  into  the  villi.  Where 
the  soli  tar}*  aud  Peyers  glands  are  situated,  the  lacteals,as 
Frey  has  pointed  out,  form  a  system  of  anastomosing 
vessels  around  the  base  and  mesial  part  of  each  follicle. 

The  nert<ei  ore  derived  from  the  plexuses  of  the 
sympathetic,  which  accompany  the  branches  of  the  superior 
mesenteric  artery.  They  form  between  the  two  layers  of 
the  muscular  coat  an  important  plexus,  uanied,  after  its  dis- 
coverer, Auerbach's  plexus,  in  which  large  stellate  nerve- 
cells  are  intermingled  with  nerve-fibres,  and  a  aimilar 
nervous  plexus  is  found  in  the  muscular  coat  of  the  other 
d (visions  ofthe  alimentary  canal  It  supplies  and  regulates 
the  movements  of  the  muscular  coat 

The  Larpe  InteHihe,  though  not  nearly  so  long  as  the 
small  intestine,  is  of  much  greater  diameter.  It  reaches 
from  the  end  of  the  ileum  to  the  orifice  of  the  anus,  and  is 
divided  into  the  ccecnm  with  the  appendix  vermiformis,  the 
colon,  and  the  rectum  ;  whilst  the  colon  is  subdivided  into 
the  ascending  colon,  the  hepatic  flexure,  the  trapsvene 
colon,  the  splenic  flexure,  the  descending  colon,  and  the 
sigmoid  flexure. 

The  CcKum^  the  dilated  commencement  of  the  large 
intestine,  lies  below  the  ileum,  and  occupies  the  right  iliac 
fossa.  It  forms  a  large  cul-de-mc,  closed  in  below,  but 
communicating  freely  above  with  the  ascending  colon. 
Opening  on  the  inner  and  posterior  wall  of  the  cccnm  is 
the  appwdix  ffermtformit,  which  is  a  slender  hollow  pro- 
longation of  the  bowel,  vaiying  in  length  from  3  to  6 
inches.  It  has  the  calibre  of  the  stem  of  a.common  tobacco 
pipe,  and  ends  in  a  free  dosed  extremity,  so  that,  like  the 
cajcum,  it  is  a  atUde-^tic  It  is  not  generally  found  in 
mammals,  bnt  is  present  in  man,  the  orang,  certain  lemurs, 
mnd  the  maisnpiai  wombat . 

The  CUon  extends  from  the  cncum  to  the  rectum,  and 
forms  the  longest  part  of  the  large  intestine.  The  trans- 
verse part  of  the  colon  lies  immediately  below  the  great 
curvature  of  the  stomach,  but  owing  to  the  length  of  the 
trantvene  mteio-colon,  which  forma  its  peritoneal  attach- 
ment, it  not  imfrequently  undergoes  some  change  in  its 
position,  and  may  hang  downwards  towards  the  pelvis,  or 
be  elevated  in  front  of  the  stomach,  or  thrown  to  the  nght 
or  left  side. 

The  sigmoid  flexure  of  the  colon  is  situated  in  the  left 
lliae  fuHs,  but   i»  the  •igwuAd  memhcvlotit  which  forms  its 


peritoneal  attachment,  is  of  aome  length,  it  is  fn 
movable,  and  not  unfreqnently  hangs  into  the  jMlvia, 
even  extends  across  into  the  right  iliac  fooiL 

The  Rtdum  is  the  terminal  segment  ol  the  1% 
intestine,  and  extends  from  the  sigmoid  flexure  to 
orifice  of  the  anus.  It  lies  in  the  cavity  of  the  pelvia 
commences  opposite  the  left  sacro-iliac  joint,  aadpsssd 
first  obliquely  downwards  and  to  the  right  until  it  leacj 
the  middl^  line  of  the  sacram ;  secondly,  it  closely  b«lo 
the  curvature  of  the  sacrum  and  coccyx,  lying  in  lelstioa 
their  anterior  surface ;  thirdly,  when  it  reaches  the  tip  ( 
the  coccyx  its  terminal  or  thiid  part  inclines  dov&vsid 
and  backwards  fer  about  \\  inch  to  the  anal  orifice.  Tk 
anus  opens  on  the  surface  of  the  middle  line  of  tk 
perineum,  midway  between  the  two  ischial  tuberasitia^ 
and  the  skin  surrounding  the  orifice  is  thin,  and  wrinkU 
when  the  opening  is  dosed.  Immediately  beneath  tbe  lUs 
is  the  tpkineUr  ojm  txtemm  muscU,  which  forms  s  tbis 
layer  of  fasdculi,  arranged  in  a  series  of  ellipses  sronni 
the  orifice.  The  sphincter  in  its  normal  condition  of  cei> 
traction  simply  closes  the  opening,  but,  under  the  inflosiM 
of  the  will,  a  more  powerful  contraction  can  be  indnccd, » 
as  to  resist  the  entrance  of  foreign  bodies  into  the  ndom. 

The  large  intestine  is  arranged  in  the  abdominsl  osiiqF 
in  the  form  of  an  arch,  the  summit  oi  whidi  is  thi 
transverse  colon,  whilst  the  cecum  and  rectum  an  thi 
right  and  left  piers.  Within  the  concavity  of  this  sxd  the 
coils  of  the  jejunum  and  ileum  are  situate  The  Ui|» 
intestine  is  not,  except  in  the  rectum,  a  cylindriform  to^ 
but  is  dilated  into  three  paraUel  and  longitudinal  io«i  of 
sacculi,  which  rows  are  divided  from  each  other  hf 
longitudinal  muscular  bands,  whilst  the  sacculi  in  eid  rov 
are  separated  externally  by  intermediate  constrictiona  b 
the  rectum  the  sacculi  have  disappeared,  and  the  intMtiBi 
assumes  a  cylindrical  form,  but  at  its  lower  end  it  dihtti 
into  a  reservoir,  in  which  the  fincet  aocnmnlate  prior  tv 
being  excreted. 

At  the  junction  of  the  large  with  the  small  oMm  f 
valvular  arrangement,  termed  the  iieoieaeal  or  iU^^ 
valve,  is  f onnd.  This  valve  is  due  to  the  peenlisr  mtf^ 
in  wluch  the  ileum  opens  into  the  large  intestiim 

Tbe  opening  is  bonnded  by  two  semi-Innar  fddi^  vUch 
project  into  the  largp  bowel  These  folds  are  the  tws  Mp 
ments  of  the  valve ;  one  situated  above  the  opoiiiig  *  ^ 
ileo^oiie  te^rmenl,  the  other,  bdow  the  openinit  thi  ^ 
ectcoL  The  two  segments  beoome  eontinooos  witk  wci 
other  at  the  ends  of  the  doogafted  opeoing^  tad  •» 
prolonged  for  some  distance  anmad  the  inner  wall  cf  ^ 
large  intestine  as  two  prominent  ridge%  named  ^fi^ 
of  the  valve.  The  nse  of  the  Heo^neal  valve  is  to  inp^ 
or  prevent  the  reflux  of  the  contents  of  the  large  ,i>^^ 
small  intestina  When  the  cssciim  and  colon  aie  diM*W 
the  frana  of  the  valve  are  put  on  the  stratdi,  and  ^^^f^J 
segments  are  approximated,  so  that  the  opening  is  i*^"^ 
to  a  mere  slit^  or  tvcn  dosed,  if  there  is  peat  diHsMiW" 
the  bowel. 

Strueiurt  qftke  Ltxr^  Imtaiine.'-Hh^  wall  of  lbs  h^ 
intestine  consists  in  the  greater  part  of  its  axteat  of  ^ 
coats,  named,  from  without  inwaid%  aeroa%  moicdtff  ^ 
mucous,  and  mucous  coats. 

The  terout  or  external  coai,  demad  from  theyiiflB^i 
forms  a  complete  investment  for  tlM  flflxnrai  of  the  cilA 
the  transverse  colon,  and  the  firrt  part  of  the  reetai^  ^ 
not  for  the  csecum,  or  the  ascending  and  descendlBf  cil* 


The  second  pert  of  the  rectum  has  on^  a  pallid  •*** 
investment,  and  the  third  part  has  no  aeroos  coat    K0^ 
rous    pedunculated    proceeses    invnrtad   by  the 
membrane,  and  containing  lobnles  of  li^  nan 
epiploiar,  are  attached  to  the  kife  lutwline 
The  muicular  cvoi  consists  of  aunalriped  flbns 
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la  1*0  UjBtt  from  irithont  mnriii.  Ths  outer  Isf  er  con- 
wM  of  ia»gitudmal  fuciculi,  nbicti  are  not  u  a  nla  dii- 
Iriboted  nnifonalj  in  ths  utM,  but  in  the  csecum  and  colon 
ancoUsctediiitotliiMlongitudiDsl  bauds,  irLich  atart  from 
tktoKum,  nbsre  it  u  joia«dby  the  appendix  vemiformia, 
wd  titaDd  along  tlu  colon  to  Cbo  rectum.  A>  tbeM  bands 
«n  not  BO  long  u  tbe  colon  ittelT,  tboj  occaiion  the 
ntknicp  nbich  aet>arat«  tba  «KCuli,  bo  that  whBQ  tbi 
kmU  are  cut  tbrougb  the  laoculi  disappear.  Tbe  colon 
tka  becomea  mora  eloDgated  and  cylindriform. 

In  tbe  appendix  vermiformlj  the  loDgitudioal  layer  U 
wt  coUectttl  into  benda,  but  arraoged  unLfoimly  along  tbe 
ntL  In  the  rectDm,  alio,  tbe  longitudinal  lajer  a  spread 
iiifonnly  along  tbe  wall,  end  lormi  a  ircU-defined 
nd-eolonnd  lajet 

n*  inner  la;ar  ot  the  mOECnlat  eotft  consUta  of  circular 
[HeicnU  diitribnted  around  tbo  iraU  of  the  larga  JQlestine. 
la  Ibe  rectnn  thia  bycr  incrcnies  in  tbickneas,  and 
ii  prodmitj  to  the  nDua  forms  a  circular  miuels,  tbe 
qnUntTn-  oh'  iniirnvt,  which  ii  a  strong  band,  about  half 
n  inch  bread,  aroand  the  lovsr  end  of  the  rectum.  In  tbe 
hifa,  as  in  tbe  small  intestine,  the  muscular  coat  occasloti^ 
lb>  peristaltic  moremepti,  and  its  iucreaied  thickneu  in 
tit  nctom  ia  for  tbe  purpose  of  eipelling  the  fnces. 

Tbe  nimumui  eaal  Lai  ei'iuiUr  relations  and  structure 
bi  tbe  coRespanding  coat  in  the  siii:iU  int«stin«. 

Tit  niKouj  or  MttinuU  coat  is  not  tbrown  iato  Talvolffi 
Miainntea,  but  present)  a  series  of  Kcll-marked  permauBut 
lidgM,  Ijiig  trtLUTetsd;  or  someirbat  ablii^uel/  to  tbe  laog 
niiiif  tbe  got,  and  corresponding  intemall;  lo  tbe  conatric- 
tiiM,  vhidi,  ou  the  outer  sorface  of  the  colon,  separate  the 
*Miifi  ImD  Mtob  other.  The  mucous  membrane  of  tbe 
i>p  intMtin*  il  coTcred  V7  a  layer  of  columnar  epithelium. 
-ll  il  deroid  at  rilli,  and  comista  of  ^  glandular  and 


eftkaimallintMtine  (Gg.  7);  thejopeDOQ  the  free  snrfaca 
'i  tbe  mucau*  coat,  and,  owing  to  tbe  absence  of  rilli, 
to  montba  ara  mors  doselj  set  together  tbao  is  tbe 
«M  Rith  tlie  corraipooding  glands  in  tbe  unall  intestine ; 
Ut  lobuUr  gUndi  are  separated  bj  a  mtiform  tissue  with 
WLtnd  corpneclei.  Solitary  glands,  similar  to  those  in 
it  null  iDteatine,  are  iJw  present,  but  no  Peyer'a 
{•(dut,  Tbe  muKularis  mucosa  res«mblea  geosrally  tbat 
*'lkuiuU  intestine. 

Of  tbe  Uaad-taUlt  ot  the  large  iutcstine,  the  arterie* 
Bipiacipally  deriTed  from  brsncbea  of  tbe  superior  and 
WHior  mesenteric  arteries,  but  tbe  ll>wer  end  of  tbe  rectum 
letiTM  tbe  bsmorThoidal  branches  of  the  internal  iliac* 
Ul  ibe  padje.  Tbe  Tetos  nbich  correspond  to  these 
"Iniej  for  the  most  part  jgiit  the  superior  and  inferior 
lia^^^terie  veins,  and  ara  consequently  rootlets  of  the 
7^  But  the  Tcins  which  bdong  to  the  middla  and 
'■■'■rior  hamorrboidai  arteriea  form  a  plexus  about  tbe  anal 
*>itn,  which  |«rtl7  joini  the  superior  biemarrhoidal  vein, 
lad  Ibroogh  it  tbe  portal  rein,  and  is  partly  connected 
wmgb  tbe  middle  and  inferior  bxmorrboidal  veins  with 
w  iatemal  iliac  vein,  and  througb  il  with  the  inferior 
^  cara.  Tbe  leins  about  the  anus  ars  very  apt  to 
•lexas  Taricoae,  and  to  form  tbe  excrescences  termed 
•jUocrhoids  or  piles.  The  lympk  vtaiU  are  arranged  as  in 
utaaill  inteatine,  except  that  they  are  not  prolonged  into 
*3i.  IfeiTou  plexuses  with  ganglion  cells  are  Icund  in 
j"*^  tba  nucnlkC  and  submucous  coats.  They  proceed 
°» tbe  npeiioi  sad  inforior  mesenteric  plexuses,  but  the 
Mm  raceiTM  braacbaa  from  the  hypogastric  plexus,  and 
■M  Ibe  tUrd  and  fonrth  sacral  epioaJ  nerves. 

lb*  LtTKB  il  the  biggest  of  tbe  abdomiruil  Tiacera,  and 
^  hrgert  gland  in  tba  body.  It  ia  tba  organ  in  wbicb 
'"      "nof  bile  takes  place,  and  ia  the  obiet  Mat  in  tba 


body  ot  the  formation  of  glycogen,  d  anbatanca  liks 
dextrin,  iriijch  feadilj  nndergoa*  conversion  into  mgar. 
It  lies  in  the  coalal  lone  of  the  i^omen,  fills  up  tba 
greater  part  of  the  right  bypocbondrinm,  and  extend^ 
througb  the  epigastrium,  tntb  tbe  left  bypocbondrinm. 
In  ita  lonf;  or  tranavetae  diameter  it  averages  about  13 
iachea,  in  iti  aotaro-poateriot  diameter  about  S  incbea,  ia 
tbe  vertical  diameter  of  its  thickest  part  about  3  inches 
Relatively  to  tbe  size  of  the  body  the  liver  i»bigger  and 
beaviar  in  the  f  cetna  than  in  the  adult ;  aeon  aiter  birtb 
the  rehitive  weight  declinea,  and  that  of  tbe  Idfk  lob* 
diminishsa  much  mors  rabidly  than  the  right  lobet 
Frericbs  stale*  that  tba  relative  wught  ot  the  healthy  liver 


pounds  avotrd.  During  the  digestion  of  the  food  the  liver 
increases  both  in  aits  and  weight,  partly  from  the  greater 
quantity  of  blood  floniog  throngb  it,  and  partly  from  the 
new  niaterial  in  tbe  secreting  cells ;  whilst  after  a  long  faat 
it  baeomei  smaller  and  lighter. 

For  descriptive  purposes  the  liver  may  be  regarded  •• 
baving  two  surfaces,  two  borders,  and  tito  eitremitiesi 

Tbe  laperior  or  diaphrajmatU  utTfaot  ii  smootb  and 
convex,  and  attached  to  the  ditphragm  by  tbo  falciform 
ligament 

The  pofierior  or  veriAial  bordtr  is  comparatively  Ihicb^ 
and  attached  by  the  eoronary  ligament,  to  the  diaphragm. 
The  anterior  holder  of  the  liver  is  unattached,  thin,  and 
attenuated,  and  ia  marked  by  a  deep  notch,  oppoaita  tba 
anterior  edge  of  the  falciform  ligament,  which  lodges  ths 
round  ligiiaenl  of  tbe  liver. 

Of  the  two  extrtmiliti  of  tbe  liver  the  rigii  is  tnlclt  and 
massive,  and  liea  deep  in  ths  right  bypocbondrium,  in  con- 
tact with  tbe  diaphragm ;  tbe  Uft  ia  thin  and  attennatad, 
%nd  overlaps  tbe  cegopbigeal  opening  and  fnnduof  tba 
stomach. 

Tbe  ih/itW  or  ttKvra/nir/iioi  of  tbe  livsr  is  much  mora 
complex  in  form  tban  the  upper.  The  ImigiliidiKtU  or 
WMhilical  fimrt,  oontinnoua  wi^  tba  notch  in  the  antaiior 
border  of  the  liver,  aiid  much  nakrar  to  tba  left  than  ths 
right  extramit;  of  tbo  gland,  divide*  it  into  a  Jaigo  right 


left  lobe.  In  the  ai 
the  round  ligament,  farmed  hj  the  obliteration  of  tba 
vmbUiad  vein  of  the  fcetus,  is  lodged ;  whilst  the  posterior 
part  contains  a  slender  fibrona  cord  foTm»d  by  tbe  obfa'tera- 
tion  of  a  vein  of  the  fistna,  named  ditdw  vaiOMt.  llw 
iiingitodinal  fiaaura  la  oftaa  bridged  acmsby  a  bam)  b( 
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liTM  •abitanea  talUd  pont  fupalt*.  Tb«  Hodai  surlua  o( 
tba  Isft  lob*  U  imooth,  knd  oierlap*  the  &Dt«ruir  lurfaca 
of  tha  ttOBlMlL  Tbi  tudot  inrfaca  of  tlia  right  loba  u 
diTidcd  iDto  niBllar  lobas  bj  fiMUTM  and  loaMm.  Starting 
Iram  Abont  tha  Bklddls  of  tha  loDplodiiial  flmirs  u  tba 
peMol  or  Invuviri  Jluurt,  which  artandi  for  from  3  to  4 
ioeliei  aeroai  tha  nndar  iDrfBca  of  th«  right  loba.  It  ii  tha 
gala  {po^a)  of  tha  livar,  tha  AiVhi  ot  fiaiun  of  ntnnc*  into 
tba  organ  of  tha  portal  Tsia,  hapctio  artery,  hepatic  duet, 
•nd  hapatio  Darrea  and  Ijmphatiea.  A  abort  diabuca  to 
the  right  of  that  part  of  tha  longitndinal  flaania  in  which 
th*  roond  ligtment  lie*,  ii  tbe^iiM  far  tit  fall  Harder, 
which  ii  adapreaaioa  on  tha  nndei  inrfaoa  of  the  light  lobe 
eitanding  from  the  anterior  border  to  the  tranirene  fiuure  : 
in  it  the  gall  bUddsr  liei.  Eitendiog  aomewhk'  obliqnelj 
from  th*  posterior  border  of  the  liver,  towvda  the 
trftDiTaree  fieenre,  ii  a  deep  /iwaa  /or  lit  in/trior  e<IM  cava. 
Opening  into  tha  rana  eera  aa  it  lice  in  thia  foaaa  are  tba 
troski  ol  the  large  bapatio  teina  from  tba  aabet«nee  of  the 
I'-tcr.  A  pettioa  of  lirer  lubitance,  which  i*  bonadad  bj 
Iba  gall  bladder,  the  longiladinal  fiaaare,  the  trmurerae 
flaanre,  and  tha  anterior  border,  forma  ■  fonr-aided  lobe 
e*Ued  Mm  quadraiiu.  Another  portion,  bonnded  by  the 
tirnDxene  Bisnre,  the  porterior  border,  tha  Ten4  eera,  and 
the  longitndinal  fiaenre,  ia  the  lotiu  SpigHii.  K  thin  pro- 
loDgation  of  lirar  aabatanee  eontinnoDe  iritb  the  lobne 
Bpigelii,  and  mnning  obliqnelf  between  the  loaak  for  the 
interior  citk  and  th*  tninenree  fiuure,  ia  the  Mm 
taudaltt. 

fitriKturt  cf  (kt  IAv*r. — Tha  lirer  ia  a  eolid  organ,  of  a 
t)n>wniah-red  colour.  It  i*  compoeed  of  the  nmiGcetiona 
of  the  portal  reia,  of  th*  |iorl«l  cepiUaries,  the  hepiticTeit^ 
th*  hepatie  arterj,  the  hepetic  dnct,  of  eeereting  cell*, 
nen*^  and  Ijmphetioe.  lluBa  eaTerel  etnictnTee  are 
boand  together  bj  co&neetiTe  tiaen*^  and  the  orgao  ia 
inteetedbj  the  peritooetim.  Tha  liver  paeeeaHi  twoeoata, 
a  eerona  and  a  flbrona. 

Tha  trout  or  atimal  root  i*  a  part  of  the  peritoneal 
membrene,  and  forme  an  almoat  complete  infeituent  for 
the  liier,  It  la  reflected  from  tb-i  Iranerene  fieiurs  at  the 
gilt  ro-h*patic  omentaOk,  and  frou  tbe  npper  enrface  and 
the  poeterior  border  aa  the  falciform,  coronarj,  and  right 
and  left  lateral  ligamiQle  of  th*  liter. 

Tbe  jftfovi  roat,  or  tnnica  propria,  i*  immediately  rab- 

ieeent  to  the  earooe  coat  When  carefnllj  raieed  from  ^e 
iTtr  delicate  prooeeaae  of  areolar  tiaea*  may  he  leen  to  paie 
from  ite  deep  larfaee  into  tha  (nbetanoe  of  the  organ.  At 
the  tranaTerae  fiaenre  it  ia  prolonged  into  the  Lver  aa  a  rery 
diatinet  ebeath,  enTeloping  the  portal  Tain,  hapatio  artery, 
bapatia  duct,  nerrea,  and  lymphatUa.  Thii  ahaath 
ie  named  the  taptuU  ef  Glitton,  and  i*  prolonged  throagh- 
eut  the  eabatanee  of  the  organ,  along  the  ramificationa  of 
tbe  portal  rein  and  the  atrucluree  that  accompany  it 

Lohvlit  of  tht  Liver. — To  the  nalcoJ  eye  the  aubstance 
of  the  li>*r  doei  not  prrecnt  a  hamogenaniu  aipccl,  b 
mottled,  and  mapped  out  into  mujiitudu  of  HmuU  urei 
lebule*,— tbe  hrpaiie  lohul'i  or  Irajlfl:  The  lobulee  of  the 
lirer  are  irregular  poljgone.  and  vary  in  liie  from  j^Lh  U 
i^tbl  of  an  inch.  In  men  end  tho  matomatia  generally  thi 
Jobdlea  are  imperfectly  eeparated  from  lach  other  by  the 
interlobular  Tcuele  and  duel,  and  a  icarcely  appreciable 
^oantity  of  areular  connective  tieaue.  In  th*  pig,  camel, 
and  polar  bear,  each  lobule  ia  circumscribed  by  a  de&nite 

Ai  a  lobnle  oF  the  liver  i*  a  liver  in  mioiatnre,  and  aa 
the  (tnicture  of  the  entire  lirer  ie  the  eum  of  the  atractur* 
of  it*  lobulea,  it  will  bo  ncceeiaty  la  examine  with  care  the 
eoBtlitaent  part*  of  a  lobuU.  and  (he  anaogement  of  the 
▼BBala,  duct,  and  Dervei  which  pau  to  and  from  it  An 
kepatia  lobttlt  ia  eompoaed  of  blood-T^aiela,  aecreting  celle, 


and  bila-dncta,  with  pethapa  Dartaa  asdl^sfk 
blood-veaaela  will  fint  be  conoidered. 

The  portal  en'n  oonveya  to  tba  line  tha  W 
from  the  atomach,  apleaii,  panereoe,  pU  Ui 
email  and  large  intaatin*  It  aaeand*  to  Ik 
flaaore,  and  before  it  entan  th*  Uver  divU* 
bianchea,  one  for  tha  right  and  one  foe  tb*  M 
Ita  oooree  witbis  tba  liver,  the  portal  vua  i 
anbdividea  after  the  manner  of  an  artery.  I 
ocoompanied  by  tbe  hepatie  artery  and  doel 
with  tbem,  ia  invaeted  by  tbe  flbcoo*  lb 
Oliaeon'a  capeole.  The  t«railiMl  bcaoehaa'ol 
vein  mn  between  tha  bbolea,  and  aia  noBad 
poeitioo,  th*  iitttrioMar  tnancbe^  n* 
branehaa  lia  aioaud  tbe  circni&feraiu*  of  a 
anaetomoea  with  ewA  otbai.  liaj  paitl] 
directly  in  a  capilUiy  network  aihiatad  witUi 
and  partly  give  off*  Bna  braQob*%  wkiah  Mil 
before  tbcy  end  in  tha  eapillaiy  network.  Ikl 
eapiilaritt  form  a  doea  network,  aad  eowra 
periphery  of  the  lobnle^  when  they  apda 
interlobnlar  branabea  of  the  portal  vein,  to  I 
tbe  bbnle,  where  tbey  tenninata  In  tb* 
or  rsmA-ol  km,  one  of  Ibe  rootlata  of  tba  1 
la  man,  wbera  tha 
lobulea' an  not  aa_ 
atad  from  each  otbei  £ 
by  a  diatinet  capanla,  C 
tbe  eapillariea  of  ona  I 
lohola  to  aoma  aztant  B 
comBmnicata  with  n 
thoee  of  adjao 
kbolaa. 

Tbe  Itpalic  aHtrf 
dofely  aocompaniaa 
tbe  portal  vela,  and  ^ 
dividea  into  two 
branebee,  for  tlw 
right  and  left  lobea. 
It  ia  the  nntriaot  aitoij  of  tba  Evar,  and  gi 
eeriea  of  branchea  : — (a)  rofut^  (purcAa^  1 
tributed  to  the  walla  of  tha  portal  vaiB,  tha  '. 
and  to  Oliaeon'a  capanla,  probably  aleo  t«  th 
hepatio  vain ;  tbay  end  m  a  eunQaij  Hi* 
etmcturae,  from  which  e^uw/  eene  ariaa  (IhI 
the  portal  vein;  (i)  eapnl^  brmtitka,  tri 
tributed  to  the  fibton*  ooat  of  fba  livw,  aa 
capillary  network,  from  wbkb  ai ' 
tha  portal  veb ;  (r)  taCirfohibi 
artery  lie  along  wiUi  tba  iaterbbalar  bi 
vain,  and  end  in  the  eapillaty  Betwodc  wilUa 

The  ktptttie  en'n  ariaea  vi^in  tba  m  ' 
from    the   intralobn- 
lar    eapillariea.      In 
thu    cantte  of    each 
lobnle   i*   the  infm- 
lobular     or     emlrat 
win.  It  traverea*  tha 
aiie    of   the    lobule, 
and  laavea  it  to  join 
a  email  vein  ranoing 
immediataly     tinder  J 
the  beee*  of  adjacent   < 
lobolee,  which,  from 

the  lublodular  m'lL  rie.  in. 
Adjacent  enblobulai  ''n"^ 
veina  than  join  to-  «.  u- 
gether,  and  form  "*" 
larger  vaaieli,  which  are  tha  Inadi  e(  lb*  A^ 
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«MMH  MMtt.  lltM  tnuiki  nm  towuds  ths  of  tlia  fluid  eoiiTejtd,  bol  fa^oOer  hi^.  rUnt  putlcolu^ 
■dw  cf  tht  lirer,  ud  open  into  Qw  infwiot  tod*  TIm  bila  puiBgas  h«T«  t  tnuiWM  ^i»iiw  of  abont  ^Uth 
of  Hut  of  ths  blood  rapillftriMj  tb*  fWMigw  kn  in  nlation 
ni  dafcnptioB  of  Ou  namkt  urugenunla  to  theHdMOftluaeU«,theblood»p]Jl«ri«i  to  tluirNiglM, 
<  h,m,  it  will  bo  toon  that  tlie  intndeboUr    h  that  the  two  ijvtomo  of  network!  in  not  in  contact  witlt 


in  oontiDiUttt  with  tbreo  TBoniki  tmnka, — two  Meh  oUiar,  bot  ue  ee^nnted  hj  interreiung  li^tio  oell  mb- 

t  blood  to  tbam,  the  portal  rein  and  the  bntatio  itanoe ;  tlie  pawnee  liBTe  no^  in  all  pmbabili^,  an  inde- 

>  oae  which  convoTa  the  Uood  awi;  frain  uam,  pondeot  wall,  anoh  at  ia  pcaMaaad  hj  Uia  blood  o^illaiiMi 

I  «ei&    The  canmonieation  in  Moh  eaia  ia  eo  Aa  tboM  paaaagao  ou  bo  injoolad  faon  the  hwttia  dnot, 

»  wpQlariea  can  bo  artifieiallf  tiqaotod  from  anj  and  u  tho^  tctrny  bilo  from  tha  interior  of  Iha  lobnlo  into 

•  TMBoU  tbo  doot,  it  ii  obrlou  that  the^  mnat  be  eontinnona  with 
4iKf  t*Ur  of  the  liTor,  ktpatu  wUi,  forai  the  the  InmoD  of  tha  intoriolnlar  branehw  of  Hm  dnot,  at  dio 
BchTina  of  Oka  organ,    thiy  art  ntoatod  mUiin  periphoij  of  the  bbnlaa 

.•■doaenpjtha  spaoooof  w  capilluT network.        "Ilie  wall  of  tha  latger  bile  dncta  la  fomad  af  ■  Itbio- 

117  in  diameter  from  f^^  to  yAii^""^>*'*'7  eUatio  tiHos,  with  o  propottiou  of  oon-itripod  mnaonlar 

nt  of  inognlar  poljlwdroDe,  with  fnnn  four  to  fibre  i  it  ii  liiied  hy  a  colnmoar  ^theliom.    Opening  into 

.  and  with  the  anglai  eometimee  aharp,  at  other  the  larger  dnete  an  nnmennu  orUoea,  which  conunnnicate 

dad.    Thtj  do  not  appear  to  poaeeea  definite  with  tmuicbed  cscal  tnbaa  and  folliclea,  litnatad  within  and 

lava  a  diatuet  nndane.     ^m  oul  pntoplacm  ie  elnotored  aronnd  tha  wsUa  of  tha  larger  dncia,  often  in  oon- 

dunalljcoDtaiDaUtdn^andTeUowpartiolea,  lidenUe  nombeia.     Some  of  tbeao  appeud^oe  to  the  doct 

Ule  pigment   Ha  ^^  doabtleM  aerre  aa  gland*  for  the  eeoretion  of  mncna,  but 

*Bge«ient  of   the  nf^wlfiti  othaia  an  probably,  a*  Beele  (nppoaed,  mere  dJTertieida  ot   , 

nwa  or  oolnmne,  SbS^hB  ^  iaet,  in  whioL  tha  bile  nay  be  tomponuilj  retained, 

eae'^ona  are  made      ^^^  JSHSv  aa  in  the  gall  bladder. 

itale,  tranareiBo  to    ^HBlZ9^H|P  ^^  lfn^)tatitt  of  the  liver  fonn  a  eoperflcisl  and  a  deep 

da  of  the  central   ^^^HHflR&t  ***"    "^^  aoperfldal  aet  ramifiea  beneath  the  eerona  ooat, 

iloinoof  oellaara    W^^HB^^^fJI^  where    thaj    form    a    network.    The   deep    lynphatica 

«VKg«   from    the    ^SHH^^^^^HE  aeeompaa*  Aa  portal  rein  and  bepatia  artorj  m  lai  a»  the 

»  tta  centre  of  tha       w^^^^^^^BK  'otM^*'*  between  the  lobolea,  where  thar  form  ittUritMar 

1  to  form  a  net-  ^'9m^^ttF'  Ipupluitif,  iriiich,  like  the  cone^onding  branchN  of  the 

'"^*    in^**  pMtal  »ein,  ran  aronnd  (he  lobnloL 
flbaartentliaodle'^^^T^jU^Blllf^,^;^        He  nrrmtot  OalrTwariae  from  the  eceliae  plena  of 

taaineontactwilh    MmTntai  **L*MKii!Miv  nlu  ^^i*  Q™P**'>**">  ■■'^  ^<*»  (^  1*'^  Pit^'xV***'!^     ^^T 

Mar    oi^Uaiiee,    mk  >  i»  Uub  «t  amtain  accompanj  tha  portal  Teaial*  in  tnair  difliibntloa,  and 

a  inlemntion   of    "'*"'  "  '^  aupplT  the  unaeakr  eonti  of  the  naael^ 
ediala    menbrana      B7    othen,    and    more        Ttw  Gall  Bladd*r  ia  a  reaerroir  tea  (ha  bile,  dtoatad  0< 

J  Ijcotl  Beale,  tha  aacrstiog  cell*  are  regarded  in  a  fcoM  on  the  nndet  aorface  of  the  right  lobe  of  the  ^ 

m  a  tubular  n«twork,  tha   wall  of  whioh  ia  liTer,  and  in  a  notch  in  ita  anterior  border  {&f^  8).     It 

a  buMBant  membrtna.     Beale  etatea  that  the  i*  {Triform  in  ahape ;  ita  larger  end,  or  fnndna,  p^ools 

tha  natwMfc  ii  nasally  about  tAv^  *>'  *^  ^^  b^Kud  tha  antacior  border ;  ito  oppoeite  end,  ot  nod, 

■mala.    Aoboiding  to  thle  tww,  the  ealli  an  giiee  origin  to  (he  tyuie  ditd,  whjdi  ii  directed  lowaidt 

*  eonttet  with  the  eapiUarr  blood-naaeli,  bnt  (ha  traocfotao  fiMon ;  after  a  ODone  of  U  inch  it  jam 
om  them  bf  the  baaement  membrane.  Inaome  the  hepetid  dnet,  and  forma  the  ooamon  Ime  dac^  (fw<«i 
<  lobnla  Beale  ha*  been  able  to  damonctnte  the  coeunMUf  eWaifiMAa*.  At  ito  ne^  the  gall  bladder  bmda 
Nmbnne  e*  dietiDot  from  the  waQ  of  the  on  itaelf  in  a  eigmoid  cnrre.  The  gall  bladder  ia  B  or  4 
Ml  uoally  th(7  are  iooorpocmted  together.  At  inohe*  long,  and  can  hold  from  one  to  two  oanoea  of  bile. 
■7  of  the  lobnle  the  membrane  bcoomea  It  w  attached  to  the  liTer  partly  by  areolar  tiaaoe,  and 
with  the  wall  of  the  luterloboUr  dnot  F^rtly  by  the  poritooeom,  which  ia  refleetad  oret  ite  free 
tie  or  aU  duet  ii  the  tnbe  that  oonToya  tho  anrface. 

ha  linr.     It  UaTea  tho  tranirerse  fieaore  aa  two         Stmchirt. — In  addition  to  ita  partial  trvut  coal,  the 

aa  from  the  right,  another  from  tha  bft  lobe,  gall  bladder  haa  a  fibnoa  and  mocooa-ooat    The  fibrou* 

at  hnmOdiatelj  anite  at   an  acnte  angles     It  mal  oontiate  of  interlaeiug  bandi  of  connectiTe  tieine,  with 

npaniv  within  the  lirer  the  ramificatione  of  the  which   non-atriped   mnacolar    fibrea    are   apaiinKly  inter- 

and  hepatio  artery,  and  ita  tenoiDal  branche*  mingled,     ^e  aiaooiia  mnAran*  lining  the  gall  bladder  ia 

n  tha  lobnlea  to  form  the  inurloiular  branAn  deeply  bile-ilained,  and  ptcHota  on  it*   tree  auiface  an 

If  thehepatia  doetbe  injected,  oot  only  doe*  alreolar  appearance,  dna  to  the  pretence  of  multjtudea  of 

I  flD  tha  interiobnlar  dueta,  but  it  Sowi  into  a  minato  foldi,  which  form  a  reticolom   with  intormadiato 

rivaly  minnto  peaeagoa  within  the  lobolea  them-  depteteiona.    The  nuface  ia  corered  by  colonmar  epitha- 

Ita   ptttapii   are   arraoged    to   aa    to  fonn  a  Lnm.     The  mocooi  lining  of  both  the  neck  of  the  gall- 

ehronc,  which  may  appropriately  be  called  the  bladder  aud  cyatio  doct  ia  ^irown  ioto  fold*,  which  to  the 

■Wiarf  MfHorJL    Tbjt  network  ha*  a  moot  in-  dnot  hare  an  obUqne  direction,  ahd  form  the  ipital  valve. 

ita  to  the  polyhedral  hepatic  calla,  for  the  Baeemcae  glandi,  for  the  aecrelioii  of  macni,  oeeor  in  the 

bttweeu  tha  flattened  lidea  of  adjacent  cellt,  to  wall  of  the  gall  bladder,  cyatio  dnot,  r  jd  oonunon  bQe 

iD  ia  ineloaed  in  a  meah  of  the  network.     The  doct.     The  gtU  bladder  ia  aopplitd  with  blood  by  the 

Mrrtn,  who  fiiat  directed,  atteotion  to  theaa  cyttdo  branch  of  the  hepotic  Bitecy.    It  reeeirea  lymidiatiGa 

tmad  them  bUt-eapiilariti,  but  it  ia  probable  and  nerrea  oontinnont  with  thow  which  belong  to  tha 

(  merely  intereellalar  pauege*  bonoded  b;  the  lirer. 

cf  tha  hepatio  celli.  The  commo*  UU  dtict,  formed  by  the  jonetion  of  tha 

Jobolar  biliary  network  differa  from  the  intra-  eyttie  and  hepalia  dnete,  ii  aboot  3  inche*  long,  and  eo^' 

d  captUarj*  network,  oot  only  in  the  character  nyi  (he  bile  into  the  dnodenum.     It  lita  in  the  gattn^' 
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liepado  omentom  beUreen  its  two  layers,  having  the 
hepatic  uiery  to  its  left,  and  tbe  portal  vein  behind  iL  It 
then  inclines  behind  tbe  duodeuom  to  the  inner  side  of  its 
descending  part,  where  it  comes  into  relation  with  the 
pancreatic  duct  The  two  ducts  then  run  together  in  an 
oblique  direction  through  the  wall  of  the  duodenum,  and 
emeu  on  the  summit  of  a  papilla,  by  a  eoiomon  orifice, 
u>out  the  junction  of  the  descending  and  transverse 
portioDfl  of  the  daodenum. 

The  Pakcrias  is  on  elongated  gland  which  b'ec  in  relation 
to  the  posterior  wall  of  the  abdomen,  in  front  of  tbe  first 
lumbar  yertebro,  and  extends  obliquely  from  the  right 
lumbar  region  through  the  epigastrium  into  the  left 
hypochondriac  region.  It  is  from  6  to  8  inches  long,  and 
whilst  its  dilated  right  extremity,  or  heady  occupies  the 
horse-ehoo  curve  of  the  duodenum,  and  is  attached  by 
areolar  tissue  to  the  descending  and  transverse  portions,  its 
attenuated  left  extremity,  or  tail,  is  in  relation  to  the 
spleen,  A  prolongation  of  the  gland,  named  the  aoeeuory^ 
or  laser panereat,  usually  surrounds  the  superior  mesenteric 
mrtery  at  its  origin. 

Structure. — ^The  pancreas  is  one  of  the  compound 
TBcemose  glands,  and  resembles  generally  in  structure  the 
mucous  and  salivary  glands  of  tbe  mouth  and  the  glands 
of  Brunner  (fig.  5).  It  is  sometimes  called  the  ab- 
dominal salivary  gland,  ani^its  secretion  flows  into  tbe 
duodenum,  and  assists  in  the  process  of  chylification.  It 
has  a  yellowish  creamy^  colour,  and  is  divided  into  distant 
lobules  by  aopta  of  connective  tissue.  The  excretory  dcct, 
or  dud  of  Wirtung,  is  completely  surrounded  by  the 
lobules,  and  extends  from  the  tail  to  the  head  of  tbe  gland, 
leceiving  in  its  passage  the  numerous  aecondair  ducts,  and 
increasing  gradually  in  size.  It  leaves  the  head  of  the 
gland,  comes  into  relation  with  the  common  bile  duct,  and 
with  it  pierces  obliquely  the  posterior  widl  of  the  descend- 
ing part  of  the  duodenum,  to  open  by  a  oommoa  orifice 
about  the  junction  of  the  descending  and  transverse 
portions.  Sometimes  the  duct  from  the  accessory  part  of 
Uie  pancreas  opens  independently  into  the  duodenum,  a 
little  above  the  common  hepatico-pancreatio  orifice.  The 
finest  ducts  within  the  sland  terminate  in  the  acini,  or 
gloHd-veticla,  of  the  lobulesL  These  acini  contain  the 
secreting  cells,  whitti  have  a  somewhat  cubical  form.  The 
ducts  are  lined  by  a  columnar  epithelium,  and  mucous 
glands  are  situated  in  the  mucous  membrane  lining  the 
duct  of  Wirsung.  The  pancreas  receives  its  supply  of 
blood  from  the  splenic,  superior  mesenteric,  and  hepatic 
arteries.  Its  veins  join  the  splenic  and  superior  mesenteric 
veins,  and  tbrough  them  contribute  to  the  formation  of  the 
portal  vein.  Its  blood  capillaries  are  Abundantly  distri- 
buted on  the  walls  of  the  gland  vesicles.  Lymph  vessels 
are  feund  in  the  connoctive  tissue  between  the  lobules. 
The  nerves  are  derived  from  tha  solar  plexus,  and  accom- 
pany tbe  arteries. 

iSii  Teeth. — The  teeth  are  calcified  organs  developed 
in  connection  with  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth. 
Their  primary  use  is  that  of  biting  and  grinding  the  food ; 
but  in  man  they  serve  as  aids  to  speech,  and  in  many 
animals  act  as  instruments  of  offence  and  defence. 

Arrangement  and  Form  of  the  Teeth. — Teeth  are  present 
m  the  greater  number  of  the  Mammalia,  in  which  class  they 
are  implanted  in  sockets  in  tbe  alveolar  arches  of  the  bones 
of  the  upper  and  lower  jaws,  and  form  only  a  single  row 
in  each  arcb.  In  a  few  f"*'"*"«^^«,  as  the  toothed  whales 
and  the  sloths,  only  one  generation  of  teeth  is  produced, 
and  when  these  drop  out  they  are  not  replaced  by 
successors  ;  thcM  animals  are  called  Monopbyodunt  In 
the  majority  of  the  Mammalia,  however,  there  are  two 
generations  of  teeth,^4i  temporary  or  milk  sot,  which  are 
deeiduous,  and  are  replaced  by  a  permanent  os  adult  set ; 


these  animals  are  called  Diphyodont  But  ra 
two  generations  of  teeth  it  is  not  to  ba  toppf 
tbe  teeth  in  the  adult  jaw  have  had  tempocmry 
for  the  molar  or  back  teeth  have  only  a  aingl 
A  few  mammals,  as  the  toothed  whalea,  IIa 
uniform  in  size,  shape,  and  atracture.  and 
Homodont ;  but,  in  the  msjoritj  of  tha  Hi 
teeth  in  the  same  jaw  vary  in  sise,  form,  and  H 
they  are  therefore  called  11  eterodont  In  evet] 
mammal,  possessing  a  completa  deotitioii,  foi 
teeth  are  found,  which  are  named  incisor,  caaL 
and  melar  teeth.  Each  of 
these  teeth  possesses  a  crown^ 
which  projects  into  the  cavity 
of  the  mouth,  and  a  fang 
lodged  in  the  socket  in  the 
jaw  'j  at  the  junction  of  the 
crown  and  fang  there  is  usually 
a  constriction  named  the  neek 
of  the  tooth. 

In  man  the  dentition  is  y^  ^^^^  j^  ^^ 
Diphyodont  and  Heterodont  tootle  «,  tiMcn 
The  single  row  of  teeth  in  each  mtetoadM  i  e 
alveolar  aicJi  of  the  human  "■""■•»  <*i*ta 
jaw  is  chaiacteiind  by  the  cnmna  of  tha 
of  almost  equal  length,  and  by  the  absenoa  c 
interspace,  or  diattema^  between  the  differsnt 
irregularitiet  in  the  rise  of  the  interspaces^  so  tl 
form  an  unbroken  seriei  in  each  jaw.  Tha 
upper  dehtal  aich  is  riightly  bigger  than  that  < 
so  that  the  lower  ineisorB  fit  within  tha  np| 
lower  molars,  being  inclined  obliqnely  opwaida  i 
are  somewhat  overlapped  by  the  upper  molars 
and  lower  dental  arches  terminate  behind  in  lb 
other,  and  the  teeth  are  equal  in  number  in  th 

Kan  poasesses  S2  teeth  in  hia  parmansn 
arraQjged  in  four  groups,  vi& — 8  indaon,  4  cai 
molars  or  bicuspids,  and  12  molaia.  Tha  i 
arrangement  of  the  permanent  teeth  in  tha  ' 
expressed  in  the  following  f ormnk  ^~ 


8 


1 


ta. 
% 


1 


I       i       1       % 

llan  jMsseases  only  20  taeth  in  hia  milk  o 
^entition,  and  their  anangement  ia  axpiaawd  ii 
mg  formula  ."— 

ta.        I        -la.         «.        I 


n.         «^ 


If  the  temporary  an^  pennanent  formnUi  I 
with  eadi  other,  it  will  be  seen  that,  while  tha 
canine  teeth  correspond  in  numbers  in  both  d 
tbe  temporaty  dentition  there  is  an  absenea  c 
and  Uie  molar  teeth  are  only  eight,  instead  ( 
number.  The  characters  of  the  pennaneiit  tsi 
be  considered. 

The  inci9or  teeth,  eight  in  number,  an  lodged 
of  the  jaws,  two  on  each  side  of  the  msa»l 
upper  incisors  project  downwards  and  forward 
are  directed  aUnost  vertieally  vpwarda  ' 
direction  of  the  upper  indso^s  in  the  Negroes^ 
Australians  adds  to  the  prognathie  form 
poeseesed  by  these  hices.  The  central  pai 
incisors  are  larger  than  the  lateral ;  whilst  thi 
of  lower  incisors  are  larser  than  tha  central  pai 
the  smallest  indsor  teetL  The  crowns  of  the 
are  chisel-shaped,  and  adapted  for  biting,  and 
food.  When  the  crown  is  first  erupted  the  cat 
minutely  serrated,  but  tbe  serrations  aoon  wi 
The  fangs  are  lung  and  simple,— beinf  i 
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a  tli«  lowBi  ImUcsllj  earn- 

M  mi  «d  bj  ft  longitDdiinl  groors, 
i>fc»— ^  the  haniUL  inoiHict  tre,  m  the  noma  iiii[di<M, 
lllliU^  diiul-dupad  t«eth,  in  nanj'  munmili  ths  inoiaon 
ft  fiwllji  modifiMl  in  fonn,  w  for  ncampla  in  ths  tmki  ct 
k»  dsphant  The  detentUQ^iQU  of  the  inciaor  teeth  doei 
nI  depend,  thtretnts  on  their  tonn,  bat  on  their  poeitjoo  in 
itiewi.  The  nanwinciewiigirsn  to  all  the  teeth  lilnated 
*  m  pre-mtxiUuy  portion  of  the  nppei  jaw,  end  in  the 
ntnur  end  ol  Ae  lower  jiir,  whateTer  their  ehepemeyb^ 
Tbt  (awuM  01  umeiupid  Ueth,  foor  in  nomber,  one  on 
mA  lide  of  the  moelal  pUna  of  each  jaw,  an  placed  nnt 
A*  Idenl  inoiMrii  Tiisj  an  bigger  than  tha  indaor  teeth, 
asd  tha  npper  i^"ipf«,  which  ate  aamatimee  called  the  eje- 
tNl^  an  farger  than  the  lowsr ;  the  Eaogi  of  the  npper 
4uiBM  are  lodged  in  deep  aocketi  In  the  aaperior  maxilln, 
ihid  wtend  toward!  the  floor  of  each  orbit.  The  crowna 
«( tbtH  teeth  are  thick  end  conical ;  the  tangs  are  long, 
u(1e,  conical,  compieMed  on  the  aide*  when:  thej  are 
■irked  by  a  ihallow  groora.  In  many  mtmnialii  theee 
tNth  are  devsloped  into  large  projecting  tnaks. 

The  prmolar  or  hiciapCd  teeth,  eight  in  ntunber,  two 
«  Mch  aide  of  the  meiial  plane  of  each  jaw,  lie  imme- 
diitaly  bahind  the  csniow,  and  the  npper  b[cna{rfda  are 
HB*what  larger  than  the  lower.  The  crown  ia  ^oadri- 
ktnl  in  form,  and  MDves  both  on  tha  inner  and  outer 
■riuaa.  It  poeaeaiei  two  eoape,  of  which  the  enter  or 
Uiil  ii  larger  and  more  projectiag  than  the  inner,  palatal. 
It  liagaal  cup.  The  fangi  of  tbe  npper  bicnapida  are 
ihfia  and  latanlly  comproMcd,  often  bifid  at  tha  poiot 
hto  IB  enter  and  inner  tegment ;  in  the  lower  bicajpide 
fa  tmgi  are  ronndcd,  and  taper  to  a  aingle  point. 

Tke  wuilar  or  mWftnupMJ  Utih,  twelre  in  number,  are 
jhnd  three  on  each  aide  of  the  mesial  plane  of  eeefa  jaw. 
IW7  an  the  meet  poatarior  teeth,  are  the  largtet  of  tha 
aiii^  and  at  n  rule  decreeie  io  aiM  from  the  fiiat  ts  the 
hNj  the  oewna  of  the  lower  noUn  are  aomewhat  bigger 
tethdaaof  tliB  npper  molan.  The  last  molar  tooth  do«a 
M  «Dpt  nntil  the  end  of  pnberty,  and  ia  called  ietu 
i^i'i  ttim,  or  witiDm  tooth,  Tha  crowns  are  broad, 
wdrilataral,  and  convex  both  on  the  inner  and  onter  »w- 
OML  The  Snt  and  second  npper  moltis  bure  foor  cusp* 
intMting  from  the  angles  of  the  grindiog  or  maaticatin; 
Wbia,  and  an  obliqoe  ridge  oftvn  connects  the  large 
Msdor  ietenul  cusp  nilh  the  poUorior  external  cnsp ;  in 
fa  apper  niidom  teetli,  the  two  inner  or  palatal  ciiipa  are 
fnitiaillT  conjoined.  The  first  lower  molar  has  fire  cnjps, 
b  Sfth  Ming  interpoaed  betveen  the  two  posterior  ciupl ; 
ii  IIm  aecood  lower  molar  tha  fifth  cusp  is  nauallj  absent, 
Vooiy  mdimeatary  in  siie,  bat  in  the  lower  wisdom  tooth 
it  ii  often  present  Ths  fangs  of  the  first  and  second 
V|K  molsn  are  three  in  nnmber,  and  divergent ;  two  on 
B)  eater  or  bnccil  side,  one  on  the  inner  or  palatal  side ; 
■  lh«  upper  wisdom  the  fangs  are  Irsquently  partisll; 
M^oined,  thongh  trifid  at  the  point  The  fangs  of  tha 
fat  tad  Kcond  lower  molara  are  two  in  number,  an 
Mtmorand  a  posterior,  of  which  tbe  anterior  is  the  larger; 
A^  nsnally  curve  backwards  in  the  jsw  ;  in  the  1 
nlom  the  Isngs  are  uanslly  conjouied,  but  bifid  al 


Tha  crowns  of  all  the  toeth  become  more  o) 
^  nt,  10  that  the  incison  loee  their  sharp  -  itting  edge, 
nd  tlu  mips  of  the  premolars  and  mobrs  are  worn  away. 

He  temporarj  or  millc  teeth  are  smaller  than  tha  per- 
■UMDt  teeth.  They  are  mora  constrictad  at  the  neck, 
<Wis  the  crown  joins  the  fsng,  especially  in  the  milk 
Mlars,  the  fangs  of  which  also  diverfo  more  widely  than 
h  the  pennanant  set.  The  second  temporary  molar  ia 
liipr  than  the  flret.  The  crown  of  tbe  fint  upper  molar 
1m  three  coipi,  two  buccal,  one  palatal;  that  of  thesecond 


fonr  onipe.  The  (town  of  the  fltit  lower  Bobr  hai  (our 
enspa  ;  that  of  the  Neood  flva^  Ihne  of  lAidi  ate  booea^ 
two  lingnaL  ne  tempomj  twth  Ua  nun  mtiaDjia 
the  jawa  than  the  pemuneot, 

'ne  AfMuJtit,  or  aoeket  for  the  k)d|pnent  of  the  di^ 
fanged  teeth,  it  •  iin^  eoeket ;  in  the  mnltMiaged  tottl^ 
the  aooket  ia  divided  into  two  or  three  ooupHtanrtL 
aMOtdingtothannmberotthafuai.  TheioeketlilhMd 
bf.  the  oliMeh-iitKkUptrio^tmt,  which  it  eoaUmuiM  at  Ae 
month  of  the  Kidat  with  the  perioalea]  Bovering  of  tha  Jav, 
and  with  tha  deeper  fibmni  tianie  of  Uie  gun,  whaM  It 
embraoea  the  neck  of  tlie  tooth.  "Bi*  etveolodetilal 
perioatetun  ia  formed  of  relifom  eoaneetive  tiaane,  en  the 
one  liand  connected  with  the  tnrttce  of  the  cenea^  en  ths 
other  with  the  more  fibroniperioMtnm  lining  the  Iwbt  wall 
of  ths  aooket  (fig.  IS).  It  i*  Taaanlar,  iti  veweli  Mu 
continnoua  with  those  of  the  gni^  tha  pnlp-vewel^  nnd 
ths  bone.  It  raceivee  nervce  from  thota  going  to  tt*  pidpk. 
TliB  fang  Gti  accnrslely  in  the  Mxkat,  nod  thren|^  ft  holi 
at  the  tip  of  the  fang  the  bleod-veaaala  and  natven  of  tha 
tooth  ptNinto  the  ^pcavity  of  the  tooth. 

Strviurt  ef  the  r«M.— Each  tooth  i«  oompoaad  of  the 
following  hard  atmctnrea — dentine^  enamel,  and  semsnt  a> 
cmitapetioen;  occasionally  other  aohatanon,  named  oateo- 
dentine  or  Tteodantioe,  are  presenL    Is  %  tooth  which 


called  the  pnlp^nvity,  v  .  . 

bole  al  tbe  ^  of  the  £uig  [  bnt  In  a  living  tooth  thta 

oavi^  eontaine  a  eoft,  aeiiBtiv*  inbalanca  named  the  polp. 

The  />MJMf  Bt  Ifnii  nukaa  up  the  greater  part  of  each 
tooth ;  It  !■  litnated  both  in  the  cnnm,  where  it  ia  oovend 
bj  the  enamel,  and  in  the  fang,  vriiere  it  ia  inveated  bj  tbe 
cmita  petroea ;  whilst  ths  pn^  cavity  in  tlie  centre  ot  the 
tooth  ia  a  cavity  in  tha  dentine.  The  dentine  ia  oompoaed 
of  an  intimata  admixtnte  of 
earthy  and  animal  matter  in 
the  proportion  of  38  of  tha  , 
animal  to  73  cf  the  earthy.  \ 
Theanimal  matter  is  leaolved 
on  boiling  into  gelatine;  the 
earthy  matter  conaieti  nuttlT 
of  sajta  of  limsk 

If  thin  iliMa  tiirou^  tha  »«  u 
dentine  of  a  macerated  tooth  ' 
be  ezamioed  miaoecopically, 
it  will  ba  seen  to  consist  of  a  hard,  dense,  yellowiab- 
wbite,  trsniluoenb  nalTV,  penetrated  by  minute  canals, 
called  daitiat  tuiat.  Tbe  deDtine  tabes  commence  at 
the  pnlp  cavity,  on  the  wall  of  which  thsy  open  with 
distinct  orifices,  ^ay  radiate  in  a  sinnona  manoei 
from  the  pulp  cavity  through  tbe  thickness  of  the 
dentine,  and  terminate  by  dividing  into  several  minute 
branchea  ;  this  division  takes  plsce  in  the  crown  of  the 
tooth  immediately  under  the  enamel,  and  in  tbe  fang  of  tbe 
tooth  immediately  under  tha  crusta  petiosa.  la  their 
coarse  the  dentine  tubes  branch  more  than  once  in  a 
dichotomouj  manner,  and  give  oS  numben  of  aitrtmelj 
miujile  collateral  branches.  Ibe  tianiverae  diameter  of  tha 
dentine  tnbes  near  the  palp  cavity  U  ^M^  ""^  ^"'^  ^^"^ 
of  their  terminal  btandiea  is  mni^  more  miuutc 

It  the  dentine  be  examined  in  a  fieah  tooth,  tha  tabes 
will  be  leen  to-bo  occupied  by  soft,  delicste,  thread-like 
probngations  of  the  pulp.  The  passage  of  processes  of  the 
pulp  into  the  deutiua  tobee  wss  Grat  seea  by  Owen  in  ths 
exambstion  of  the  tusk  of  an  eleplisnt ;  but  the  soft  con- 
tents of  the  dentine  tubes  hsve  l>een  mads  the  subject  of 
special  bveatigation  by  J.  Tomes  in  the  hnftisn  sod  other 
nammslLaa  teeth,  tnd  bave  been  named  the  denliiml  fihnS^ 

la  sections  through  tbe  dentine  of  dried  teatb,  it  is  not 
lad,  near  ila  periphen,  irregular,  bbelb 
TIL  —  io> 
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•ptee*  eonUiaing  *ir.  Thm  tptcN  {nt^f  commDninto 
with  web  oUiar.  Ai  the  dantiot  which  formi  tfaeir 
boandiry  hu  not  nnrregiicnt];  tho  app«&rance  ot  glolmUr 
(Otitonra,  tbty  were  named  by  Cnrmak  tha  iaitrglobular 
ipaeti.  In  a  frcih  tooth  Ihcj  are  not  amply,  bnt  arc 
(■ccupisd  by  a  wft  put  of  tha  nintrix,  which  b  tntreraod  io 
tha  uaotl  mannar  by  tha  dantina  taboi.  This  matrix  ia 
•ppartDtly  impcrteetly  calcified  dentine,  which  ahrinlu  ap 
in  •  driad  tooth,  tod  oceuiona  bq  air-Mntuniag  ipaca. 
X  l^r  ot  mail  irrag^lar  apacai  aituat«d  in  tha  pcripbanl 
ptrt  of  tha  dentine  in  the  fang,  immediatslj  under  the 
cruita  pgtcoa«,aDd  aomttimea  nanad  ths^TwnWarIaiMr,w 
apparantlj  ol  the  aame  nstnia  4«  tha  interlobular  apacea. 

ThaZ^Homflii  tha  brilliant  white  layer  whii^  fonni  a  Mp 
on  the  auHace  of  tha  crown 
of  ft  twtL  It  ia  thickeit 
on  tha  cutting  edge  ot 
grinding  aurfaca  nl  the 
crown,  and  thina  away 
towattla  the  neck,  where 
it  diuppeati.  It  II  Dot 
only  the  hardeat  part  of 
a  tooth  hut  tha  bardatt 
liMiie  in  tha  body,  and 
Muiat*  ot  06  5  per  cent. 
of  earthy  and  ot  8  5  par 
cent,  of  animal  matter 
Tha  Mrtby  matter  eonauta 
almoil  entirely  of  aalta  of 
lime  The  great  hirdneaa 
of  tha  enamel  admirably 
adapt!  it  aa  ■  co?aring  for 
tha  catting  edge,  or  grind- 
ing anriacea,  of  tha  downa 
of  the  trcth. 

The  enamel  i*  compowd 
of  mieroacajHC  roda, — the  enanul  Jlbret,  or  titam^pritau. 
Thee*  rodi  are  eat  aide  by  aide  in  cloaa  contact  with 
Mch  other  ;  one  and  ot  each  rod  raata  on  the  mtaca 
of  the  dintint,  tha  other  reachaa  tha  free  aurfaca  of 
the  crown.  Tht  rodi  do  not  all  lie  parallel  !<■  each 
other,  for  whiLat  aome  are  atraight,  otbaie  ace  ainQoui, 
•ad  tha  latter  aeem  to  decoaaale  with  each  other.  The 
Todi  are  marked  by  faint  tranirene  linci,  and  are 
eolid  iiructurea  in  tha  fully  formed  eMineL  When  cat 
acroea  tranaTetaely,  they  are  aeen  to  be  heiagonal  or 
pentagonal,  and  about  ,^^th  inch  in  diameter. 

Tha  free  aurfacc  of  the  enamel  of  an  nnwoni  tooth  ia 
corercd  by  a  Ihm  membraoe,  named  the  ailidi  of  tkt 
ttiamtl,  tn  A'aimyli'i  membraiu.  Thie  tneoibrane  can  be 
demonstrated  hy  digcitiog  an  unworn  tooth  in  a  dilate 
ininenl  acid,  when  it  tepuratn  si  a  thin  fluke  from  tbs 
free  aurfacD  of  the  crawr  It  ii  a  homy  membrane,  which 
reeiita  the  action  of  acida.  Ita  deep  lurfoce  ia  pilted  for 
the  endi  of  the  enamel  rodi.  Ae  the  crotcn  of  the  touth 
comei  into  utc,  Kaimylh't  membrnne  ia  vuni  off,  and  the 
enamel  itnrlf  by  prnlongcd  utc  ii  thinned  and  worn  down. 
In  penoni  who  live  un  liuri  food,  that  rerjuitei  much 
maaticalion,  it  ia  not  uncommon  to  find  tba  grinding  lurfue 
of  the  cruwni  ot  tha  molar  teeth  worn  down  quite  flat,  and 
the  dentine  eipuied. 

The  C'm'Ht,  Crvia  Fttrata,  or  Tocth  Bon',  forma  a  thin 
coTeriii"  lt,t  ilic  BBrface  of  tha  ttU'-  ot  a  tooth,  and  extendi 
npwatili  tu  the  neck.  It  i>  of  a.  yellowish  colour,  and  ia 
tuualiy  thickctt  at  the  point  of  the  fang  ;  though  in  the 
nultif.iiigt;d  tjtlh  it  aunietiinei  f<^mi  a  thickiih  maai  aT 
the  jiuiut  of  canvcrgeuve  ot  the  tuifi.  It  [lOBieBact  tha 
flfuclnn  ot  bone,  auJ  cunaiiiti  ut  a  lamsUatiid  matrix  with 
pirforeting  Cbrea,  lacunr.  and  canalicull  The  Ucuns  ere 
irrcxnlar  in  aiu  and  modi:  of  arrangement,  and  viiy  aljv  in 


the  number  ot  the  canalieolj  pi  m  veiling  from  thta.  ^  -a  e 
tirnu  the  ea&aliculi  anutomoae  with  the  bnochad 
tenninationa  ot  the  dentine  tnbec  In  tha  tUn  eaaenl 
aituatad  netc  tha  neck  of  the  tooth  the  laennB  an  luaally 
ebaenL  H  the  jaw  with  iteeonUined  teeth  be  lottaoid  ia 
acid,  and  aeetioni  be  made  ao  ea  to  diow  the  teeth  ia  kla, 
there  ia  no  difficulty  in  recogniiing  the  eellnhr  (mmm  of 
nneleated  protoplaun  within  the  lacnUM,  which  tMambba 


■ppaaranee  the  correeponding  attnettuee  fa  the  anjamal 
bone.  Havenian  caiule  ore  only  tonnd  in  the  teaaiii 
when  It  aeqnirea  untuaal  tbicknea.  In  old  lialh  he 
cement  thiekeni  at  the  tip  ot  the  img,  and  eAa«  ileaae  ay 
the  orifiee  into  the  pnip  caTity ;  the  peaaage  el  tha  Mn* 
and  Tcaaeli  into  the  palp  ia  thai  est  off,  and  the  ntaaim 
of  the  tooth  bung  et  an  end,  it  looeeaa  in  ita  addtl  aid 

Ofo^tMiM  waA  ToKf^taiM  do  not  anit  la  aend 
atmetnrea  in  hnman  teeth,  thoagh  they  oceat  ia  eiriM 
snitnale.  They  nay  appear,  howerer,  H  ahBOfalit'M  ■ 
the  hnman  teeth,  and  are  found  on  the  Inner  well  rf  it* 
palp  eaeity.  Oalao^entiae  conaiata  ot  dentina  ak«lH% 
intermingled  with  licnnw  and  casalieoli  If  W*)* 
eanali,  like  the  HiTenian  canal*  ot  booe,  are  taiaed  ■ 
it,  then  tha  name  *aeadentine  ia  applied. 

The  Pulp  ol  the  tooth  ia  one  of  ill  meet  Empartmrtia-  I 


It  i 


1  tottnibrtanee  oecspyiMtha  nntji 
'    s  <te>tnyed  n 


the  dcntiae,  or  the  palp  cavity,  end  ie  i 
macerated  and  dried  tooth.  It  eooaiila  of  a  tmj  iwm 
gektinon*  coDnectira  tiaene,  in  which  nomaiMH  ad*  m 
imbedded.  Thoa*  wfaidi  lie  at  the  peiipheiy  of  the  HP 
era  in  contect  with  the  dentina  wiOl,  lod  form  a  1^ 
named  by  Kulliker  the  imtraan  tbarit.  Aa  the  cA  ■ 
thia  layer  play  a  part  in  tha  fotmatioa  of  the  dMiiM 
aimilir  to  that  performed  .by  tha  oataobUit  eella  m  tia 
formation  oi  booe,  Weldcyar  haa  named  them  atfntrflM'^ 
The  odontobhuti  an  elongated  in  foni^  and  their  ptelSfha 
gitea  off  aeveral  ilender  praeeeMe ;  eone  enter  dieliM 
tube*  to  form  tha  aoft  dentinel  flbra*  already  dmcriMt 
one  paasce  towarde  the  centra  of  the  pnlp^  to  baoaM  «^ 
nccted  with  mora  deeply-placed  pulp  eclli ;  whilat  iAM 
era  given  off  laterally  to  join  contignooa  calli  rf  <^ 
odontoblait  layer.  The  pulp  eontiina  the  neiew  M» 
blood-vcuela  ot  tha  tooth,  which  pea  into  tha  palp^thlMp 
the  foTamon  at  Ibe  point  ot  the  fetig.  The  etMiblont 
lE^iutiful  plexui  of  capiUatieo,  Tha  nartaa  are  M^ 
brancbee  uf  the  fifth  cranial  nerre.  .  They  Mtat  the  pi 
as  mudulluted  fibrei,  which  diride  into  very  laa  tl*l 
niciIiilLitcd  fibrei,  that  form  a  network  in  tba  laflph" 
puttii^na  of  the  pulp.  The  pulp  ot  the  tooth  ia  iha  IMM* 
uf  the  formative  papilla,  out  of  which  the  dentia*  et  i*4 
hai  been  |>ioduced.  In  ednlt  teeth  Aiagn  that  had  tt 
the  production  ot  oateo-dentine  and  Taai>d^tiBa  pbT  I*** 
place  in  it.  Thnmnb  the  deotiul  flhrai  an  orpax  ^ 
ncctiuD  ia  preaerrcd  between  tha  dentiBe  and  the  poift  ■' 


MBsUbiUJ  b;  th«  dsntiiM  in  loiueitalwof 

■  H  DM  mcBiurily  dne  to  tba  puHga  of  amrat  iota 

■  toil*  eonDection  with  tbe  leniitivB  dontiDe  pulp. 
itfmml  tf  tJu  IWfL — In  itudTing  tlit  deTfilopmnt  of  th* 
■M  (Bit  ku  th*  mod*  gf  fomution  of  tlu  IndiTidiul  tsath 
nwMd,  bat  tlH  oidn  of  nccwion  or  tlw  didtnnt  tMtll 
I  Uw  tamfenrj  ud  penunant  Hriu. 

IMk  an  dgrilopvd  in  the  tatKont  ntembno*  er  gmn, 
WMilksdgHsf  tha  jawisf  tha  jomiatmbryB,  mad  thair 
ia  f<  do*  to  k  fpMUl  dUTctiBtuiion  lo  ui«  ■mnnmimt  ud 
n*  rfpartloBi  ol  tha  nithditl  imd  nWpitha 
i^Minam.     Tha  eaaBuTiB  prodnudrnai  tha  aplthaliunii  ■ 
■ttia,  polp^  and  oamtot  tnm  tha  nl^^thtlul  connscli 
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it  a  MRow  itriu  of  t^IhgM  mUl  eootlnoDi  on  tlia  ana  hwd 

wUhtba^thalMllDluottbaiiuBtk  and  on  tin  MbV  widi  tb* 

aaaiaal  o»D.     Thia  ^tbiUal  «trln(  tarm*  th*  ih4  ^  l*«  mamtl 

argua.     .AAtr  a  tln%  bovarar,  lb*  fimrtb  •!  lb*  oooButl?*  llHoa 

formiu  tha  Up*  <f  tb*  priMHlTa  naort  lUiaa  th*  B*ek  el  tba 

aDUnafoina  tn  atnobr,  a>  Oat  aD  iwankatlan  batmsB  Um 

-  organ  and  tb*  ■oprtohd  nllfaaUna  la  rat  dT  i  and  tba 

taotb,  btlBt  now  eonpbtalr  loeloaad  In  ■  cart^  or  ue, 

brUunlaAaaa  MUMstln  tiMU  o(  tb*  I«B^  haaralaad. 

t  Ooaim  tamad  lb  auntfar  at^a  oTdavalopncnL 


. „_    __._  _.    nA,  III  earitr  mn  ba 

■  ft  Uaad  b*  a  atntllM  apitbtliiuii,  MBtinuma  wllb  tba 
I  MatiAad  apibUit  fonnisg  tha  sdIi^U  of  tba  lua.     Along 

tifttagiun.  esnaapoBdiu  In  pontioBlo  Ibat  o(  tba  totnn 
•  apitbaUnm  ia  o( 
IM»a^    and    an 


I  an  m-  f,,  „_x  „„  uMj  »utU»i  tl«  •*  i 

_  _      ;     in     tha      HHlea    Umuh  It*  Hni  liw  >•  1(.  Itl 

lh«  tiatoa   at    tha    <*  ■iHM»iii»iui™n«i«ii™  Jtb.imB 

rflte  BraoTV.  whan  <pHaiBI»  dentil  itootij  #',LLiap]l}w]tDin[ 
WnfSlIx  an  pre-  iiShf^iKp,°'°oi,'VNl.i'i«i'i'k,  TH* 
niaa  papillie  ira  anpa*  kijar  ol  tt»  i^UwIlBd  nnjliit  U 
^tba  bottom  of  tha     ~>iim««  ••n* 

.  W  an  isemaad  deTalopmmt  aod  s">wth  of  tha  eorpnaelaa 
■IjliiaBt  conaectiTa  tuana.  Tha  baaa  of  each  [wpilli  u  000- 
I  aitb  tba-abjaeant  eoDHWtln  tiuae,  and  tha  apai  proJKli 
•  daipar  |iarta  of  tha  inTolatad  tpithaHum.     Ai  a  papilla 


Whan  Inoloaad  In  ila'aaa  tba  antajo  tao^  t^h  pNfaatly 
aatt,  acqainaaibapawblchaaaUiBgMlataiiagnlMMwbattraiip 
of  taatb  it  baloBipL    Aftara  fisia  itbagbata  bwdanand  taaiUtat 

tba  ohanctatiatia  tooth  atnuton. 

Tba  diBtal  papilla  ia  nan  Taaootir  than  ibt  aumondlnt  a«BnnB 
tiTa  tlH»,  from  tha  blood  naaala  U  which  ila  naail*  an  d*nT«£ 


fufi 


tl>  'pariTJiet7,  "hieh    '      ■<  f  f  J    >  \\  "^ 

lODM    aumc^ad    and   i_        L  ;  t *      „1 


|^«lla, 

flnt   initance,    tnuiulEd 

Cbanna  Uian  tika  plaoa 
tba     oella    ailuatad 


bnncbadi 

Uiyan  g(  calla  (odi 

blai«a).      -  "  ■■      ■ 


odontoMaata  than  an 
tua*,  and  tba  paiinbani 
Ur*r  of  tba  danflDa  la 
pnidaeed.  In  aontaot 
with  tba  Inntt  anrfaoa 
oT  tha  thia  fibn  of  das 
tin^  a  aMOod  Iaj«r  ot 

odontobtart  eeDi  b  tban 

anangid,  which  in  thair     *^i 
ton  oaloirjr,  and  aa  tha     ~" 


Waldarai  polDtaJ 
ont,  tha  axial  part  of 

Bsdlffanntlatad  aa 
tha  aoft  dratinil 
Sbrila  of  tha  dantiiia 

abangea  ara  going  on 
1b  tlu  peiiphnal 
lajren  of  tba  oaanlo- 
bUata,  tha  MDtnl 
part  of  tha  dantal 
papilla  iocnaaaa  in 
qaandly,  apparantly  '„ 
bj  a  prolifetatian  it    T^'jj 


1  •pthaliiuo,  in- 
I  in  onancitir,  ai' 
tnt  tba  apai  aod 
f  tba  papnU,  ao  aa 

w  far  It.      Tho 


I  Bhna  an  daralcnad 
Inlt,  and  ilpcniataaathaaoftpolpojtliatooth.  Tba  papilla  of  tba 
tooth  baa  aaaantkllr,  tbarafix*,  tba  aama  nlatias  to  tba  foratatlon 
I  of  dantlna  that  tha  oaUnla-TaacalaT  coatanta  of  tba  madallarr 
I  ipaoaa,  in  btra^artUaginoiu  oaalAaatlon,  hara  to  tba  fomatiaa  of 
i  booa.  In  both  Inatancaa  tba  haid  nutria  ia  dni  to  a  apacial  diSrr- 
sDtiatisD  of  tha  protoplaam  of  tha  fonnatin  cilia  ;  tha  dentinal 
Gbrila  an  tha  tnniTalcDt  ttraetona  to  tha  aoft  contnta  of  tha 
tacnnia  and  canalicoli,  and  tha  paniatBIit  pnlp  ia  aqniralant  to  tha 
ceUnla-Taacaltr  eontaBtt  of  th*  Harinian  cinda 

Prior  to  tha  ambtjo  tooth  beconiing  aacculalad,  cbanna  had 
takm  placa  in  tha  enamat  organ.  Tho»  cella  of  tha  (Baad  organ 
'bich  lie  next  tbe  dental  papilla  an  ooDttanona,  throogb  tba  nock 
■K^'-.      ■    -    ■  '  T,r  of  oilla  of  tb*  oral 


tb*  BBpilh  ia 
MrJ/tortha.! 
■  paraanant  pi 

placo  iTtf* 


bottoni''2  SIVIi'>i'  ' 
aetBUcnaniata  widen  iog 
far  ■  tima  ralatiral;  n 


>■  Bppar  part,      and  fi 
ataina  witbin     tboaa 


A  Iha  eoamel  organ,  wiQi  th*  daepnt  lajar  of  oil -^ 

epitbelinoi,  which  calli  an  elongatsl  aolnmnt  act  parpandknlailT 
to  tha  inifus  on  which  Uiaj  rcat.  Similailr  tb*  calla  of  tha 
diwpeit  U^er  of  tba  enamel  organ  an  column*  aet  »rpeiidlenlar1r 
to  the  nrfaca  tt  tha  dantal  papilla.  Tbcj  Bndergo  a  gnatar 
elsdgitiDD,  and  lonn  tii-aidrd  priamatiii  oaUa.  vbicb  KSillkar  baa 
DuncU  the  inUnai  or  nunul  tpUiitliKwt.  Tha  calia  of  Ihi  ma.i 
•ansrflcial  Ujff  of  the  anamei  organ  lie  in  aantaet  witb  th*  raa- 
I  colar  eonnectiTa  tlani  which  encloaaa  tha  embrro  tootb.  Tbtf 
I  form  tha  ezCinuI  ^ilti^iim  «f  th*  •uibmI  organ,  and  dander 
I  papiUarf  proloDntiona  of  tha  cooiwetlTa  tia*Q*  fnqMntlj  pnjaet 
into  thia  epithelul  lajer.  Tha  ealla  of  ( ja  anamal  argan,  attaalail 
I  batwaan  it*  aitemal  and  11a  intanal  apitbaUnm,  becoana  atalUN, 
id  form  wjtb  each  other  an  anaatomoalng  natwork  of  oallt  Ukc 
in  tha  gclatlnoaa  oonnntln  tlaaaa. 


DIGESTIVE    OKQANS 


a  t!]i)ppui£  onl  of  ItH 
ftatforoAtloD  of  thi  adaatablut  etlli  of  Iho  dtnUl  pullU  lots     an  ih*  cuIbh^  wUcb  do  not  bU  oat  till  tbt  tnib  «c 
4«itiiiL  ulcieolion  b(«iiii  In  Iha  alsagited  piumitia  oalli  of  tli«     ynr.     ThaiheddiDgof  tb*  TsUk  t«tli  tapnoMbvtlM* 
tatorailDraiiuiul  iixiilieUiuii ;  ibc^r  pratopUsii  bccomM  oddfinl,      ofUu  rugi.     Thli  u  tflMUd    «  wu  MliibctoniT  i^ 


r»tl.>T.rtlnl  M 


KM*  jnUi  d  >  nUt  D<4v 


ni  iii*J  bRosu  )ht  »di  ST  priimi  of  thi  lonieL  Aa  tha 
banlasiii(  Uliu  pUcc  from  the  pnipherr  to  tht  nnln  ofdcli  c>U, 
thi  uial  portioa  mar.  uTemii  pouiUdont,  icmua  ufl  tni  tamt 
lima  ia  tl»  uit  of  tlia  animrl  lod.  Wilh  tbe  Incnut  la  Iti^EIh, 
■  nd  vilh  (li*  nlnEcation  of  the  nlli  of  tha  fDimtl  n)ithtlmm, 
tha  altUiU  gtUtiaoai  nlli  diaappnr,  and  thf  outtr  cadi  ot  tha 
•Damil  iDdi  Esme  in  FODUcl  •nth  the  cclli  of  tha  ritenul  auaal 

J  ipacja]  diffanntutioD, 


tara  of  tk*  iraap  of  tnth  to  which  it  btloi 
I'on  of  th*  maul  ndi  Ii  caiB^t«l,  It 

chuu*  eithn  la  abn*  or  '-  ' '-- 

WhiJit  th* -'  - 


J  chuutuittio 
M  the  ulciGcft- 
uso  as  futlur 

irELit  th*  oioira'of  Iba  tooth  [ibrioe  farmed,  oalGcatioa  ot 
.  .  ijanhu  b«cii  ^ngoa,  aad  tha  tooth,  vith  jtameiabnaouiau, 
bu  bfcomi  lodnd  ia  u  (ItisIu*  or  Hxktt  in  th*  iiw,  vliich 
llTMlaa  U  oloaid  In  bj  tha  gnm. 

in  order  that  th*  ctoirn  of  th*  tooth  miT  C"inr  into  UH  ai  ■ 
Riiific4torj  ornn.  it  haa  to  be  tlcvmtetl  lo  the  IttfI  of  th*  gam. 
vl.ich  UiUorW  hj  the  pivuiire,  aud  tha  croon  then  cmpta  iuta 
the  eiiily  of  tha  laoath.  Tlir  pioccu  of  eni['tioB  ia  du*  to  tha 
dvftloptneDt  of  the  fan^  vhich,  u  it  frovi  in  Itaj^th,  *ltval«a 

l*iig  it  d?V(Iopfd  from  tha  ndontoblut  fclla  of  th*  pulp  in  * 
tcuiniT  aimilar  to  thit  ilnadT  daaciibtd  for  the  dcvelonrntat  of 
«:ia  drctlB*  ol  th*  non.  Th*  ccmeat  or  cnuu  i>aCn>a<i  ii 
ri<'T*lop*d  l^m  the  coaaectiTa  liaaaa  lininjf  the  *It*o1iu,  which 
Imnt  thr  llTaoloiktfttl  peiioalaiuD.      It  ia  thinfore  in  oatilic*- 


..  _  mftttif  or  milli  taiih  procnla  Iba  pstmuml  t«lh, 
tlitup*l«lla  u*  ulunl)7  the  £nt  to  forai.  Thi  airiM  ol  miJli- 
ftapilla  >j*  a<it.  )koir*Ttr,  aimullueoiuijT  produced.  From  th* 
obicrTHlioui  of  Goodiift  It  baa  baca  ahova  tutioe  milk-pApillA  of 
rUa  uit*rioriDoUr  la  thanp^r  JAWflppFan«boul  tha  HreDth  week ; 
a  unlae  t»m     .      a    "•^'||j":JJ^^l'^'"  "■  '"  >** 


jot^ej.! 

diir^r.ntc 

-titioa 
ildrea 

(ha  l-ellb 
tMDlhor 

•Ml  ud  > 

l^t«n 

l4  tbq  m^  qtnp 

ThedaTe1opDientafth«f«ma«lt«fl«in  now  b*  «o 
Td  IhedeKiiptionorthe  Amnniaeat  oftb*  taathitbuban 
oatthntth*  Dnmberof  t*4th  in  th*  paraaBaBt  ■*!  euc*^ 
Ihe  tRnporarr  hL  Tha  p^maneal  iacteor*  uidcaiiiHe 
of  tea  t«npnWT  ineiaon  and  ewiinr*,  tsd  tha  p 
'">  timpoiu7  motiTt.  hnt  th*  ptrmua 


tha  place  of  CI 
Mcuapidiaoa 
lira  no  milk  prtdedkuor*,  a 

Tha  dtTelopont  of  I 


I  inptiadded  kt  th*  bM 


itnioT  tHth  la  auh  Jit,  will  fint  h*  m 
tfa*  period  vhaa  Iha  lif*  v  the  priaitivo  dcnti 
—  'lice   Ihe  ucculir  ilu[t  of  dentitica  af  tb 


me  adjoining  Ihe  atria*  el  epltbliilulij  which  fan* 
i  loe  cuAaicI  orgu,     ThiBlQTn """ '       ■■-■  «     *- 


._ ita*  wbU  Qoeda 

.  tad  it  i*  UM  op  br  (piUulial  etfla  oa 
wiu  uw  apithdluD  bI  tha  B*eh  at  tha  uad  srpa 
coil;  of  Mirt*  ia  fotmad  inm*ii*UT  b*hiad  (it. ,  oa  Ih 
aide  of]  tMh  Bilk  tooth,  tb*;  ua  tan  ui  aamlicr  Is  mA  i 
ticapt  that  for  th*  utulor  Bake,  an  fanoad  cucomit 

Th*  catitlai  at  itaam  ara  tascamad  ia  Iha  pndacKaaa 
maaast  aiiffMiliiiial  tetlli,  tad  aadi  (ampontr  toolk  li 
bj  Iha  paimasent  tooth  (otiud  In  couMCtisB  with  lb*  at 
tm  Bhulad  bBBUdlitelj  baUad  ft  {B«  9IV  Th*  lanU 
e*rt*  baeoBi*  elongated,  aad  wld*a*d,  ud  aaia  ahvn 
l«TW7  t**th  in  tha  appar  Uw,  lad  baiov  Ih 
At  tha  bottom  of  tuh  a  dintil  papiU*  fi~ 
iadeaUtn  and  bacomn  corend  b^  the  ap" 
iTlty.  wbich  fonua ■  cap  for  thanapilU,  a 
'    ■■  Th*MTily' 


I*  is  Ibak 


organ  for  thenemuarDttoL 

by  the  growEli  of  the  aorroundiag  coi 


hlDaB«c.^iat. 


escribed  ia  tba  tempoTV>  laal 

odnillBaockEtiiiitliejawdiit 
,     ThiauDftathpomaBaatt 


fibroiu  bud,  or  fiittnaailiiin.  which  paaau  thnsch  a  M 
JMW  immediiteir  belund  th«  cerrcnioiidiB^  aiilk  laolh.  ft 
■ncctsuonal  permanent  tooth  enipta.  not  onljr  ahoold  tba  h 
tooth  baahid.  but  thaboBji>uiJtiaBbatw**allwiri*^actiT 

The  niptraddtJ  mthuiihiU  Ir/tK  «  penaantnl  Btlaa, 
aumbtr  on  t«:h  uda,  U*  bahiod  the  anaealaioBal  tattk 
mode  of  origin  ia  limiUr  to  thit  of  tha  ttaipeaaqr  MM 
priadtiT*  grooTC,  occnpied  hj  an  inrolulioH  »(  IJm  (pitbdii 
log  of  tbe  gum,  la  prolonged  backwuda.     Hum  d«B(al 


lowavar,  tttta  that  tbt 

rithidiTfiticslum  (earitjeli 
.triog  of  th*  aauual  orgaa  of  ' 
he  wudom  tooth  LI  foraid  i 


th*baItaniBrtbii|;nHTa,  and  than 
' ' 'organ.     Lt^naaadl 


D I  0  — D I Q 


~A^t  ffma  af  Ihcfint  HrminontiBolHrtppMn  abant  thfliLTt«entli 
■MkaFmbiTglif*:  tfiitaf  tba  Hcma  ptrmucnt  iddUi  DotDDtU 
■OBl  Uh  Hmth  montb  (Iter  Mnh  ;  whtlit  thit  af  Uia  iiudoin 
D^  i>  Boi  fsRMd  Bstit  ibgat  Iba  (iitb  fear     Th*  aowa  of  tlH 


fimnalulit 
«1iukit  nnj 


■  flmt  u.  Ill*  p«iiti4n«nt  teeth  to 


iptinto  thtmantb, 
dsu  Id  Uia  lutli  feu,  Th>  muion  imrnr  *b(n 
1  Br  (iebt :  the  bioiunidi  *heD  It  it  ciiia  oi  tu  ; 
It  t«rn  ;  the  leeiHid  aolui  ibiiM  ttOrMea  ;  ind 

■ " ■      '   ■      Hfii 

■ad  pnDolu  teeth,  bat  moDabhyodDnt  in 


rtgnlheden  . 
bed  wB  that  ■  toolb  li  Dude  t 
dntiu,  uid.  cemeBt — ud  o[  th 


le  teeth,  it  wilt  hiTa 


1  hud  ti 


not  derelowd  fwm  one  Teyer  only  of  the  bluto- 
ocra.  Theenuse]  iiMepillait  angic,  wbiiitUiedentiiie,  oemjiit, 
•nd)nlpin  deriied  from  the  meublut.  i.  tooCli  Is  lie  fandn- 
BMoU]  dinbi  Jleot,  u  wi)  long  ego  poiDtad  out  hj  Goodair, 
not  be  nfetnd  to  theumecliuof  orguieB^ahiinuidfFitlien. 
^^rnuu]  of  the  tooth,  like  the  hiir,  b  prcdnced  by  a  differentia- 
UoBcftbioTolstedepitheltuDiof  theepiblaat,  wbitnt  the  deDtine 
**dpalpniemble  tbe  papilht  oE  the  Jiair^  in  procKding fr«ia  tha 
•MiAllR.  The  tDotb-w,  hke  the  hair-foUicli,  it  alio  of  muo- 
•^itTOiB.  Whether  tha  tem.nt,  01  Robin  and  MtEilot  have  de- 
■criM,  H  derelopedhj  meaite  of  hapeciU  ermmt  orpait.  In  t hern- 
*««c(lha  tooth-iK,  or  be  tonnfd.  as  haa  b«ii  Et>M  in  thit  de. 
•onpisn,  hi  the  alTeolo-denlil  periojteum,  it  ii  an  titbei  view  de- 

^^MilitdiffcTTiiee  of  opibion  ;  eoma  regard  it  aa  aepecial  comiflca- 
^  W  the  eiterul  cell!  of  the  eearnel  orgiin,  in  nhich  cue  It  IrouJd 
'^Amtheepitilatt;  vhtlatothenconaiderit  toba  contiaaooi  with 
^^^ifaetnictanily  diAereiit  frim,  the  cement — hamologone,  thetv' 
5^  tith  the  layer  al  tDineDt,  which  in  tiie  horee,  ninuaautli  and 
*oaa  btker  ^*t^*"*'«  coven  the  aorFu c  of  tha  crown:  of  fha  teeth, 
Ai  tlma  of  1  tooth  have  sot  all  Che  nne  imponuca  in  the 
f^vnn  of  a  tooth.     The  dentine  it  apparently  alway*  preHnI, 

^*<li  at  lOBU  miinala,-  For  auHapIr,  ilis  toAi  of  the  elcnhant 
*<iiiitwta1,  and  the  teeth  of  the  SdEDtata.  are  withoat  ciuuel, 
■>d  it  the  Radentia  enamel  ia  present  on  only  the  anterior  but- 
^  If  the  ineiHiTa.  But  though  the  enunel  ie  not  developed,  or 
■«m  tcly  tB  impetfcet  covenng  for  the  crowna  of  theH  l«th. 
{«■■  ountl  oijin  !•  ronnad  in  tha  embno  jawi.  In  1173  W. 
naa  deanibed  •  atnictnni  bomologoua  with  (be  enamel  orgm  in 
*<teB  Tith  <uh  of  tha  dental  papOlai  in  the  lower  J.w  of  a^  fatal 
^■*kl :  hot  tbii  orgas  did  not  exhibit  ■  differentiatian  into  the 
Ite  ffltUial  lann,  nch  u  occnn  in  those  teeth  in  which 
*B^iad<nleptd.  Since  Ihu  C,  B-Tomethaa  teen  an  enusel 
^■■■IsthtCBinTOtnnidillo,  and  bai  alao  painted  oat  that.  In 
■■AHiunllT,  Mumal  orsani  eiiit,  quite  IrretpecUv*  of  nhethei 
VMj^DhaeqwiitlT  doea  or  doet  not  form. 

H  hitbai,  the  {nrotntiaL  ct  the  onl  epithaliBm,  and  tha  ooin- 
*Uat  tautiiiii  of  ■  piiMlliT*  gtoove^  take  plac*  not  only  when 
ua  Itrth  nhMoDentl*  aOt,  bnt  alon«  tbv  whole  cnrvatura  of  tha 
mn jawt ;  whiltt  tbt  piUDctioD  of  dental  papillie  ii  reitricted 
>  b  oeta  whin  the  teeth  ore  formed:  Hence  it  wonld  leem 
<telkalBlketim  <i(  tha  <nl  epithelium  ij  not  to  eatential  to  tha 
■<  iliiiutail  ol  a  tMth  u  the  [onutiDo  of  tpapifia.  The  inHected 
JlMdiiui  mirkt  odIj  ■  enlimli^ary  itage.  and  it  Day  or  may  Dot 

'     '        ~  liU  tooth  atnctnn.    But  that  which  U  ewotia] 


fitOITALIS,  or  Fozqlots,  ■  gcnos  of  bEendiJ  and 
paaU  pUnti  of  ths  n&tural  order  Screphulariaeea. 
iW  nraanD' or  pniple  fazglors,  D.  pvrpKrta,  u  common 
JkAfhiUTpMtain*  and  rocky  place*  and  by  mad  sidei  ia 
Vig«i  gam  cf  Evofi* ;  it  tmitgr*  in  QroAt  Britiin  from 


Comtrall  &nd  Keot  tu  OrkiMy,  hot.  it  doH  not  oceor  in 
Sh«tUnd  ur  in  Boin«  o(  the  M<l<m  coDoCies  of  En^laid. 
It  flotmahea  beat  in  liliceoiu  soila,  and  »  not  foand  in  tha 
Jura  and  Swiaa  Aipa.  The  charactera  of  the  plant  an  a* 
foUowB  : — item  erect,  ronndish,  downy,  leafy  below,  and 
from  18  inche*  to  6  feet  or  more  in  height;  Imtw 
alternate,  crenzite,  mgow,  oTate  or  elliptie-oblong, -wid  at 
a  dull  green,  with  the  tmder  ani&ce  domj  •ikd  pain  than 
the  upper ;  radical  leaves  together  «itk  their  P^^n  oftes 
a  foot  in  length ;  root  of  Dunierona,  ilendat,  Whitiah  fibna ; 
flawera  l]-2t  inches  long,  pendulooi,  on  on*  tide  of  ths 
Btem,  pnrplith  Crimean,  and  hairy  and  marked  with  eye-Uko 
apots  leithin  ;  segmenta  of  calyx  oiate,  aente^  cleft  to  th» 
biM  ;  corolla  obtuse,  with  the  upper  lobe  entire  oi  obKurely 
divided ;  atameos  four  and  didjnamoui  (>ee  toL  it,  p. 
138,  fig.  22€);  anthen  yellow  and  bijobed;  capiuU 
binlled,  ovate,  and  pointed  ;  and  aeeda  numeiona,  email, 
oblcng,  pitted,  and  of  a  pale  brown.  Aa  Farkinaon  l^marke 
of  t^e  plant,  *'  It  Sownth  eeldome  before  Jolj,  and  tho 
aeed  it  ripe  in  An^nit ; "  but  it  may  occisioDally  be  found 
in  blooiom  u  late  aa  September.  Id  one  varied,  common 
in  gatileiia,  tb«  fioweta  are  white ;  ii]  another  their  pnrpla 
ia  ^  a  coppery  or  detelhc  hue  ;  and  not  nnfrequeotly  in 
cultivated  plauta  several  of  the  uppennoet  bloaaomi  may  ba 
united  together  so  aa  to  form  a  cup-ihaped  eompontiil 
Sower,  thnnigh  the  centre  of  which  the  npper  part  of  tha 
Bl«m  paaaea.  A.  figure  of  J},  pnrpurta  will  be  foand  in 
vol  iv.  plate  iL  Maay  speciee  of  foxglove  with  varionaly- 
coloured  Sowers  have  been  introduced  into  Britain  from 
the  Continent  The  planta  may  be  propagated  bj  off-wt* 
from  the  roots,  btit  are  beat  railed  from  seed. 

The  foxglove  (Ang-Saoc,  faxe*-difi,  faxtt^a)  b 
known  1:^  a  great  varisty  of  popular  names  in  Britain.  In 
the  south  of  ScDtlaud  it  is  called  bloody  fingan;  foithei 
north,  dead-men 's-bel la ;  and  on  the  eMtirn  borders, 
ladici'  thimbles,  wild  mercury,  and  Scotch  msrcuiy. 
Among  ite  Tr'elih  eynoiiynu  are  menyg^lyllon  (elvM' 
gloves),  men'jg  y  llayneg  (fox's  gloves),  bijitdd  cocAkm  (red 
fingen),  and  bgadd  y  cwu  (dog's  fingen).  In  France  ill 
desigimtians  are  ganU  it  nUrt  danii,  and  ifoijrta  di  la 
Vieiy/e.  The  Qernun  naoia  Jingerhwt  (thimble)  edggeated 
to  Fnchs,  in  1543,  the  employment  of  tha  Idtin  ac|j«ctiTe 
digilalit  ee  a  Uetignatioa  for  the  plant. 

The  leaves,  gathered  from  wild  plaota  wluii  abont  two- 
thirds  of  their  flowen  are  expanded,  deprived  tunally  ot 
the  petiole  and  the  thicker  put  of  the  tnidrib,  and  dried, 
cuiuiitute  the  drug  diffilalit  or  digiialit  /olia  ot  th« 
pharmacopoeia.  The  prepared  leaves  have  a  faint  odoaf 
Bnd  bitter  taste ;  to  preeerve  their  properties  they  moat  be 
kept  excluded  from  li^t  ia  stoppered  bottles.  They  an 
occnsioaally  adulterated  with  the  leaves  of  Inula  Canyta, 
Plougbman'i  Spikenard,  wliich  may  be  diitinguiihed  bj 
tbeirgTeaterrougbuess,  their  lesB divided  margins,  and  their 
odour  when  rubbed  ;  also  with  the  leavta  of  fiyn^iAeAnr 
ojicinale,  Cootfrey,-  and  of  Ttrbatain  Thaptiu,  Great 
Midlein,  which  unlike  thoae  of  the  fazgtovs  b«ve  wooUj 
upper  and  nnder  surfacea.  The  powder,  infniion,  andliiu> 
tare  of  digitalis  are  employed  both  eitemally  and  inter- 
nally ;  and  ita  active  principle,  digilaH*,  may  further  be 
used  for  anbcutancous  injection,  Digitalin,  according  to 
Nativelle,  is  a.  crystalliiable,  neatial,  inodorous,  bitter 
inbslance,  of  the  formula  C.H^O^,  insolnble  in  water  and 
ether,  bat  eoltibte  in  alcohoTaiid  ^loroform.  Tbe  earlieat 
known  deKriptioaa  of  tho  foxglove  are  those  giron  by 
Fachs  and  Tragtis  about  the  middle  of  tha  16th  oentuiy, 
but  itt  virtnea  were  donbtlcaa  known  to  heilaliita  at  • 
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'*Tht  Italians Laro  an  usn&ll  prorerb«  wixh  them  conceniing  thii  ditions  of  the  circaUtion  it  acts  diaralically  by  incntido^  art«nal 

htAt  called  br'them  Aralda,  which  in  Aralda  tuUt  yianhe  salda  :  tension,  but  iU  influence  as  a  diuretic  is  not  constaul     It*  el&cacy 

Andia  salrctn  all  sores It  hath  been  found  bj  late  ex*  in  epilepsy  oppears  to  be  limited  by  its  action  on  ibe  circuit 

perienee  tobearaileable  f  or  the  King's  Erill ....  also  to  be  cffectuall  tion.    In  enteric  ferer,  erysipelas,  and  acute  rheiunatisni,  it  haa 

against  the  Falling  Sickncssc,  that  divers  have  been  cured  thereby."  been  emjilojeU  to  reduce  temperature.     Its  nse  at  a  scdatire  ia 

T-»^_    c»i»«/NM   \r>  TUm   K^m  T^^Ar.»    n;».vM..,y.^vM.  w-^;.^  pneumonia,  delirium  tremens,  and  some  other  diseases  has  been 

Later,  Salmon,  in  Tlif  iVew  Undan  Dupewsaicry,  praises  '^j^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  ground  that  it  cuts  oir  the  initoiing  blood 

the  remedy  foxglove  in  no  measured  terms.  supply  only  by  an  extreme  dccTco  of  ventricular  coutraciton.    Ia 

Digitalis  was  first  brought  prominently  under  the  notice  arachnitis  in  children,  in  inihunmation  tending  toiranls  serooa 

of  the  medical  profession  by  Dr  W.  Withering,  who,  in  his  elTuMon,  in  dropsy,  hamorrhage.  cerebral  anxmia,  and  occaaionaUy 

A^^  of  the  Foxglove  (1785).  gar,  deUiU  of  upward,  of  '^^^^Z  ^^^i^^^l^^^l^  '^^^ST^^ 

200  cases,  chiefly  dropsical,  in  which  it^was  used.     Haring  jts  niotor  poiror  resides  (W.  Uowship  Dickenson,  in  lied.  Chir. 

become  acquainted  with  the  drug  in  1775  as  an  ingredient  Trant.  vol.  xxzix.  Lond.  1856).    In  poisonins  by  digitalis,  aconito 

in  a  Shropshire  famUy  receipt  for  the  cnre  of  dropsy,  he  *»»!  probably  also  CaUbar  bean  may  be  resorted  to. 

began  to  administer  it  as  a  diuretic,  but  at  first  in  doses  /^li-^^^^J^J^^tuf^nffift^rnSl^ 


too  krge  :  for,  "  misled  by  reasoning  from  the  effect  of  R'Mti^nt,  dup.  x»»x  m  rd.,  isu;  TrraMcaa  e«  raima.  ^«i'rf*  ^  , 

the  squills,  which  generally  acts  best  upon  the  kidneys  roUiergUL  iHgitmiii,  u»  Af*^  ^  Aettvm.  mmd  iu  cm,  isii:  pnein.  MM*rm 

when  it  excites  nnusca,"  he  sought  to  produce  the  same  i:•;!i|^ri;$ri;S?2;i5Sri,'."^.S^iS51^"•*^p.i^i.r 
effect  by  foxglore.    FurtW  experience  howerer,  convinced        jjjqjjj^  ^  ^  j  ^  ^    deportment  of  Bus» 

h.m  "  thet  Its  diuretic  effect,  do  not  at  M  depend  upon  Ms  ^^^  irTFitnc,  about  70  mile,  northnnst  of  M.i»ille% 


exciting  nausea  or  vomiting  ; "  and  that  often  the  urinary 

discliarge  maybe  checked  when  the  dose  is  imprudently  '"  *'   "rir    *"  '"7  ""**.''4.*'  "  S^-  T"^     *'  _"""*"'  ^1 

I  ^       /  :        '  !.-.«-       XT    ^^  ^«       1 A  *  *pur  of  the  mountains  juttiug  out  into  a  gorge  traversed 

urged  so  as  to  occasion  sickness.     He  moreover  observed  ,     *i.    uix  —v  u  :    -  •  ?..-  :    «  /^— ?  a-Li^  « 

.u  1.  :  —I   ...  *i ..  J  ^ji    ^  ^        -  ;».  —  by  the  Bldonne,  which  m  wmter  is  a  formidable  torrent, 

that  m  cases  where  the  drag  produced  purging  it  was  ,  ■'.  .  •      i       *  j  j  *i.^ --i-u      i     j  ■ 

A     •  1  V    J  T—Tu    ~  II  /        ?  but  m  summer  is  almost  dry  :  and  the  neigfabonrbood  la 

inefficacious  unless  combined  with  small  doses  of  opinm,  ...         ,     .      vil      i        ^  jt  ^u   ^fL    m 

so  a.  to  restrain  its-actioa   on  the  bowels.     Withering  S      ""  T  >^^        i ^  >  ?^^ ^flL^^ 

seldom  found  it  to  succeed  in  men  of  great  mitural  strength^  ^"^^  ^^'  '^  P',^^  '""*»^,t   S!    ^Z  r        f?i,^ 

tense  fibre,  warm  skin,  and  florid  co^exion,  or  in  thosi  JT  narrow  and    tortuous,   with  the    txctyt^oa  of    tha 

with  a  tight  and  cordy  pulse.     He  recommended  di^dtalis  BoiUevard  Gassendi.  at  the  upper  end  of  which  u  a  pnbho 

•'  in  everv  snecies  of  dronsv  exceof  the  cncvsted  • "  and  ^"^^^^  ^^^^  ^  '^*^*  °^  **^®  philosopher,  wha  was  bom  in 

in  every  species  of  dropsy  except  tne  cpcysuwi ,      ana  ^j^^  neighbouring  vilkge  of  Chantercier.     The  caUiadnl 

ho  was  of  opinion  that  it  might  be  made  subservient  to  the .  _•.* .    /t    .        P    »  .fj-       r i..  u  j i  .-4    ^  j 

e    y'^  .^j       .11  J  41.  *  .-4  within  the  town  IS  a  Duildingof  very  hybrid  architectore,  and 

cure  of  diseases  unconnected   with  dropsy,  and  that  its  .      , ,  .         av      ft       *i^/-«i    c  xr-a-^  t%^        • 

41.   -.  4-        *  4i    V    -4  *      J  iL^  .     V  .--^  w  o*  lw>  importance  than  the  cathedral  of  Natre  Dame,  m 

oo^er  over  the  motion  of  the  heart,  to  a  degree  unobse.^  ^^    vicinityfwhich  date,  from  the  12th  centuy,  u,d  U 

by  h.m  in  any  other  medicine,  might  be  turned  to  good  „„„b,^  ^^^^^  ^  ^^^^^  monuments  of  FmiS.     Th. 

accoun     y  •-  e  p  ysician.  thermal  springs  are  not  in  much  repute,  and  the  bathing 

^P«  •«r«nments  of  Marcet  and  Bmnton  show  that  the  infusion  establishment  is  iu  a  state  of  decay.     Digne  is  identified 

ofdieitahshAsapoiionoiuellectonTanoiisplanta,  and,  even  in  very  ^-lU  r^*   .•     .u    ^     u.i  ^<  a1..  a....J4:^:  ..^t>^j: 4-:       t* 

nnalT  nuantitv.  liUs  fishes.-their  auricWafterdeath  being  found  ^»th  Dmia,  the  capital  of  tlie  Avantici  and  BodionUcL     It 

datcntIo«l.  their  vcutriclea  strongly  contractc<l.    On  binls  the  effect  cariy  became  an  ecclesiastical  see,  and  its  bishopa  acquired 

of  the  infusion  is  to  cause  firm  contraction  of  the  left  ventricle,  and  the  secular   rank  of   barons  of   Lauzierea.     Iu  the  16th 

consequent  •j[ce»ire  congestion  oj  ;»»•  h»»g«. .  A  lai^Re  turkey,  century  it   suffered  on   four  separate  Occaaioos  from  tU 

according  to  M.  Saleme  (UuL  <U  VAcad^mit,  I7i«,  p.  120,  12mo.  „  4      u-  j  .-     ^^j1«.  1  :.4 :♦  i    x. 

and  ^  84.  4to  ed.).  walked  as  if  intoxicated,  in  consequence  of  Huguenot  soldiery  ;  and  in  modem  history  it  is  known  as 

partaking  once  of^oxglore  leaves.  Another  turkey,  weighing?  lb.  ate  the  pkce  from  which  Napoleon  usucd  his  proclamation  of 

curing  4  days  about  half  a  handfuiof  the  Iea%-es.  after  which  it  March  1815.     Population  in  1872,  5300  in  the  town  tod 

refused  nouiisl.ment,  and  in  a  couple  of  weeks  died.  iU  weicht  being  6377  j^  ^^it  commune. 

reduced  to  S  lb.     HandBeld  Jones  and  Fuller  have  proTed  that  the  -nrTi^vr  /  r^•   •      i\'f  r\'  '  r^    a        \   m.\.      i.--« 

infusion  produces  upon  the  hearU  of  frogs  and  i^nials  effects         ^l^^}^  (l^^^^o,  JJibio,  oP  DivtoneH»eCiUtrum\  the  chief 

similar  to  those  observed  in  birds.     The  usual  results  of  small  and  town    of    the    department    of    C^to-d'Op    in    France,    an  J 

repeated  doses  of  diciulis  are  conti  action  of  the  capillaries,  and  formerly  capital  of  the  province  of  Burgundy,  is  situateA 

aiiprueuted  arterial  bFooa-preMurt.,  ti-ilh  slower  and  more  powerful  ^t  the  foot  of  Mount  Affrioue,  in  a  fertile  plain,  on  the 
caidiae  svstole.  ana  an  increase  in  the  unnary  sccrotions  ;  lurjx  orrt  j  1        J...1.11  «  «l.     r\-  1  j 

long^itinued  do«».  besides  cau^ang  nau«i  or  vomiting.  Sften  Burgundy  cana^  and  at  the  confluence  of  the  OucU  and 

accuni|auie>l    by  pur^hug,   occa>iun  a   slow  or    irregular   pulse,  ouzon,  \n  At     19    19     N    lat..  and  5    2   5    £  long.      Tho 

dilatation  of  the  c3]iilUiii's,  decri-a&c  in  the  latc  or  respiration,  streets  arc  broad  and  well  built  of  freestone,  and  there  are 

cold  sweats.  disorJer.d  viMon,  chillincM  of  the  extrcmiiif ».  pddi.  fifteen  squartis  ;   an  abundant  supi4y  of  water  is  obtaiMd 

nesB,  and  great  weaknes^  followed  bvcouTuUmnr  and  mscnsi bill tr.  / ^i    *      1       r  o  i      -    ^         r  ..       u» 

Syncope  is  apt  to  occur  on  sudden  chauK' .  of  iK»ture  by  patienu  ^/°"^  %  ^'""^'^  ^^  Suzun  by  means  of  a  subterranean  squo- 

fuUy  under  the  iiiflueuce  of  the  drug.     Iu  cumulative  action,  or  diict  nearly  eight  miles  in  length.     Among  the  more  not»' 

cathedral  of  St 
century,  with 

^^ _  ^  Notre  Dome 

i<"admVm»rorei'ia  JasJr  ujx7ro  thV  renaf^^^^  huilt  in    1331-1445,  containing  a   group   in    stone,  the 

The  e.\iK.-iinii:nts  of  various  |ihy!iioU>;;if;s  have  shown  that  diKitalifl,  Assumptiun   of   ihc   Vir{:in.   by  Duboi.<i,  and  a  Statue  o( 

Middle  Ages  ;  the 
y  ;  the  general 
the  castle,  com- 

^ led  in  1512  by 

•liout  III  the  lu:i,;^  a  morlf  thoronjj'h  osi.htir.n  of  the  Lloo.I.    The  I^oiiis  XII.,  onco  a'^bUie  prison,  in  which  the  duchen  o( 

cousrqu.:itin.,.a*rd  nutrition  of  the  heart  is  i^motive  of  h>-pcr.  j.^^^        MimWau,   the   Chevalier   d'Eon,   and  ToosMiut 

tropliy  in  th.it  tij^au  ;   siii:ill  di>ses  of  digitalis  are  therefore  an  ,  '    *"""  '■'*"»    *■"",   ^"»''"»*"    u  m/u,    i*»iu    AviiiHnii 

avi^unce  in  hyy^ritoiO.y  fulluwing  upon  cardiac  injury.    In  cases  1-wuvcrturc   wore  coulincd,   and  Since    then    a    barrack 

cf  dilatation  of  ilie  Leart.  on  the  'uthrr  haml.  Ui^e  doMrs  are  for   gcndarmuii  ;   and   the   old    palace   of   the    dukes  cl 

requind.    Tlie  continur-l  u^  of  thr  dnig  when  the  hrtrt  has  iJurguudy,  or  hold  de  ville.  rebuilt  between  the  end  of  tht 

bc-ome  suffiri^rtly   byoertrophiM   may  inMer  Tenir.cul.r  action  i^jj^  ^^^  ^j^^       j     ^  ^     jg  j^  Century,  in  which  aiC  an  art 
•sccsBiTC.     Digitalis  calms  rs:-ileui«'iit  of  tlie  heart  not  by  art-         n     »-  1  ^»  *-«  *w**4  ^.^un**^,  ««   «««u«h  «m«  m*  •«• 

mg  aa  a  paivuUc  or  sedaUve  but  by  stimnUting  its  nerrus,  and  Cullectiun,  the  a^chlvc^   a  museum  of  natural  histoiy.  S 

caabling  It  to  ron  timet  without  labcmred  effort.     I  a  feeble  eoo*  school  of  arts,  ond  thr  suite  den    gardM.  mntaininj;  tb« 
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tonb*  oE  Philippe  U  Dardi  and  Jmd  mm  Pcnr.  Important 
■traetnra  alio  ua  Uis  Innatic  aaj'Inin,  tlia  aocient  comt- 
liooM,  the  theatre,  and  the  hospics  Salot-AnnB,  and  nnmer- 
om  other  edneUional  Mtablishmeiita.  Bijon  pa«SM««i  * 
lilirsrj  of  70,000  Tolune*  and  SOO  manuKiipts,  a  pictnte 
Eallery,  a  collection  oF  coin*  and  of,  iOfiOO  engm*- 
ingi,  a  jojdin  del  plantes  and  herbarium,  and  a  fine 
park,  cDianenced  in  1 ETO,  after  tliB'  designs  of  Le  NStre, 


-Ual 


:p«l  in<.nitruB  an 
,_.  ,„rtnlactnro  of  hosiery,  woollen  and  cotton  cTolh, 
^*»»  ie«,  Isither,  candlea,  earthnnware,  mnitaid,  eonfeo- 
^|«»^  vis^ar,  aod  chemicali ;  iron  and  t7pe-tonndin& 
P«wti^  and  binding,  brewing,  ealtpelre-refining,  and 
^'"■BT-garieoing.  Dijon  do«t  an  important  trads  in 
3^'*'ii  *iid  U  the  chief  emporinm  for  Bargoad;  winOa. 
J^t  popalitioo  of  the  commane  in  1873  waa  i2,a3  ■ 
**>tofthBtowii,  <0,I16. 

pijm  ni  ■  fortillK!  eamp  of  the  Hom»ii%  and  ilKnit  874  irei 
gW^nl  bj  Aunsliaa.  In  711  tt  m  totra  »nd  bnmt  by  tlie 
r™wii.  Csiuelli  Tm  liaU  tbar*  In  1077,  1118,  inJ  IIW  or 
^2i-?^^  '"  "»•  ""*  «ntnrj  Ilia  toim  wu  ilmoct  mtircU 
'"™— -"Lj  6n.  lint  It  iru  won  nbuilt.  Till  1107  it  wmlield 
IB*,  cf  DijoD,  md  from  1178  to  tho  dMth  ofamrlMUie 
ra  UTt  it  mi  the  IwiileBM  c*  the  dnkea  of  BurmindT  ■  it  Ih-n 
J^Unt  tbg  rnniniBP  of  Ixioii  21.,  wbo  «tablQi«l  tliim  I>n 
52'"'™""^'™"^"  In  1513  Dijon  was  bfBijgrfbTSi)  000 
»nl.;"';  *'"'™  '  hnmaiatiug  tiMtj  wu  conclodKi.  On  October 
r'>'!70,tbstrwiieapitnlimdtoCeneral'Weniei:  it  wtiBvacuattd 
S,«i;G«™in.  on  Ih.  a;th  or  Dewmbor,  .nd  urlr  In  Jflnnurr 

JJN,  Bb™u  d,  u  UouuU,  Ooyton  d>  Morr™,  Piron,  IUeimS, 
^^inOATIONS,  in  Ennliih  law,  ie  the  i 


poirer  to  cut  duwn  timber,  destroy  bnihlingR,  &c  (volmiuiTf 
waste),  or  to  let  bnildings  fall  into  disrepair  (penniniT* 
waste).  In  the  eje  of  the  law  an  tncnmbent  is  a  tennnt  for 
life  of  his  beneGce,  and  any  waste,  Tolontary  or  permissiTt^ 
on  his  part  mnst  be  made  good  b;  his  tdministraton  to  hit 
Buceessor  io  office.  The  {^cipla  on  which  such  dilapida- 
tiomareto  bB  aseertiuned,  and  the  application  of  ths  moner 
payable  in  respect  thereof,  depend  partly  on  old  ecclesiasti- 
cal law  and  partly  onrecent  Acts  of  Parliament.  QnestioDS 
as  to  dilapidation*  nnally  arise  in  respect  of  the  residenes 
boiiBB  and  other  buildings  belonging  to  the  liTing. 
Indoanrea,  bodges,  dll<be*,  and  ths  like  at*  bcloded  in 
thing*  "  of  which  the  beneficed  person  hath  the  bnrden 
and  charge  of  reparation."  In  a  leading  case  (Ttoss  v. 
'Adcock,  37  Law  Journal,  C.P.  230)  it  was  said  that  the 
court  was  acquainted  with  do  precedent  or  dedaioa  eitend- 
ing  the  liability  of  the  executors  of  a  deceaaed  Inenmbent 
to  any  species  of  waste  bejood  dilnptdation  of  the  honso, 
chancel,  or  other  buildings  or  fencee  of  the  benefice.  And 
it  has  been  hehl  that  the  mero  mismanagement  or  miteolti- 
vatlon  of  the  eccletiaatical  lands  will  not  give  rise  to  an 
action  for  dilapidations.  To  place  the  law  relating  to 
dilapidations  on  a  more  satisfactory  footing,  the  Act  31 
and  35  Vict,  c  43  was  passed.  The  buildiog*  to  which  the 
Act  applies  are  defined  to  be  nidi  honses  of  residence, 
ehanceli,  wall*,  feoc**,  and  other  bnitdings  and  thing*  as 
the  incumbent  of  the  benefice  i*  by  law  and  custom  bound 
to  maintain  in  repair.  In  each  dioceee  a  anrTByor  is  to  be 
sppointed  by  the  archdeacons  and  rnral  deiuu  subject  to  the 
approral  jif  the  bishop  ;  and  such  surreyor  shall  by  the 
direction  m  the  bUhop  examine  th*  bnildiiigs  on  the  follow- 
ing occasione-^Tia.,  1,  when  tbd  benefice  is  seqaeetrated ; 
2,  when  it  itTacant ;  3,  at  the  requestof  the  bcnmbent  o( 
on  complaint  by  the  archdeacon,  rural  dean,  or  patron. 
The  sorreyor  is  to  specify  the  works  required,  and  to  girs 
an  eatimate  of  their  probable  cost.  In  the  case  of  a  Tscant 
benefice,  the  new  iucnmbent  and  the  old  incombent  or  his 
TepreaentatiTe*  moj  lodge  objections  to  the  sarreyoi's 
report  on  any  gtonad*  of  fact  or  law,  and  ths  bishop^  after 
eonaidetation,  may  make  an  order  for  the  repain  and  their 
cost,  fm  whidk  the  Ute  iucnmbent  or  his  representatiies  are 
liable.  The  aom  to  stated  shall  be  a  debt  due  from  the 
lata  incumbent  or  hit  tepresantatiTea  to  tht  new 
incumbent,  who  shall  pay  orer  the  money  when  teoorered 
to  the  goremon  of  Qoecn  Anne'*  Bounty.  The  gcnmoia 
pay  for  the  works  on  siscution  on  receipt  of  a  certificate 
from  the  surveTor ;  and  the  lorveyar,  when  the  work*  have 
been  completed  to  Ms  tatiafietion,  shall  give  a  certificate  to 
that  eSect,  the  effect  of  which,  *o  far  as  regards  the 
iacnmbent,  will  be  to  protect  bim  fTi>m  liabiUty  for  dilapi- 
dations for  the  next  fire  jean.  Unnecessary  building 
belonging  to  a  ipsidence  boose  may,  by  the  authority  of  the 
bishop  and  with  the  consent  of  the  patron,  be  removnL 
An  amending  statute  (3d  and  3S  TicL  c  S6)  rebtea  chiefiy 
to  advancea  by  tbe  goTemora  of  Qoeen  Anne's  Bounty  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Act. 

DILIOENCE,  in  law,  is  the  cure  which  a  person  is 
bound  to  eicrcisB  in  lu*  relations  with  others.  The 
possible  degrees  of  diligence  are  of  course  numerous,  and 
;hB  lamo  di^ree  i»  not  required  in  all  cases.  Thus  a  mere 
depositary  would  not  be  held  bound  to  the  same  d^ree  ot 
liligenca  as  a  person  borrowing  an  article  for  his  own  use 
ind  benefit.  Jnrists^  iullowing  tba  dirisiona  of  ths  civil 
bw,  havB  concurred  in  fixing  three  approximate  standard* 
of  diligence — Tiz.„  ordinaiy,  less  than  ordinary,  and  more 
than  ordinary.  Ordinary  or  common  diligence  is  defined 
by  Sto!j(Oit  BailmeniM)  as  "that  degree  of  diligence  which 
inen  in  general  exert  in  respect  oF  their  own  conoem*,"  Bo 
^ir  William  Jones : — "  Tliis  core,  which  etery  penon  of 
conCDOu  prudence  and  capable  ot  gOTeming  a  family  takes  of 
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h's  own  concerns,  is  n  proper  meosnre  of  that  whicb  would 
uniformly  be  required  in  performing  every  contract,  if  there 
\(cre  not  strong  reoAons  for  exacting  in  some  of  them  a 
greater  and  permitting  in  others  a  less  degreip  of  attention  '* 
{Essay  on  BailmenU).  The  highest  degree  of  diligence 
would  be  that  which  only  very  prudent  perMNM  beetow  on 
their  own  concerns  ;  the  lowest,  that  which  even  careless 
persona  bestow  on  their  own  concerns.  The  want  of  these 
various  degrees  of  diligence  is  negligence  in  corresponding 
degrees.  These  approximations  indicate  roughly  the 
greater  or  less  severity  with  which  the  law  will  judge  the 
performance  of  different  classes  of  contracts ;  bat  English 
judges  have  been  inclined  to  repudiate  the  distinction  as  a 
useless  refinement  of  the  jurists.  Thus  Baron  Rolfe  could 
see  no  difference  between  negligence  and  gross  negligence  ; 
it  was  the  same  thing  with  Uie  addition  of  a  vituperative 
epithet.      See  Nbouoekce. 

Diligenctf  in  Scots  law,  is  a  general  term  for  the  process 
by  which  persons,  lands,  or  effects  are  attached  on  execu- 
tion, or  in  security  for  debt 

DILKE,  Sir  Chjlkles  Wilvtwo^th  (1810-1869), 
Baronet,  bom  in  London,  February  18,  1810,  was  the 
only  son  of  Charles  Wentworth  Dilke,  proprietor  and 
editor  of  the  Athen/omm,  and  was  educated  at  Westminster 
school  and  Trinity  Hall,  Oambridge.  He  studied  law, 
and  in  1834  took  his  degree  of  LLB. ;  but  he  did  not 
enter  upon  the  practice  of  his  profession.  He  assisted  his 
father  in  his  literary  work,  and  afterwards  gave  cp  much 
of  his  time  to  several  of  the  learned  societies.  He  was  for 
some  years  chairman  of  the  council  of  the  Society  of  Arts, 
and  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  affairs  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society.  He  was  one  of  the  most  sealous 
promoters  of  the  Great  Exhibition  (1851),  and  a  member 
of  the  executive  committee.  At  the  close  of  the  exhibition 
ho  was  honoured  by  foreign  sovereigns,  and  the  Queen 
offered  him  knighthood,  which,  however,  he  did  not  accept ; 
ho  also  declined. a  large  remuneration  offered  by  the  royal 
commission.  In  1853  Dilke  wfts  one  of  the  English  com- 
mits ionors  at  the  New  York  Industrial  Exhibition,  and 
prepared  ^  report  on  it.  Ho  again  declined  to  receive  any 
money  reward  for  his  services.  He  was  appointed  one 
of  the  five  royal  commissioners  for  the  Great  Exhibition 
of  1 862 ;  and  soon  after  the  death  of  the  Prince  Consort 
ho  was  created  baronet  by  the  Queen.  In  1865  he  entered 
parliament  as  member  for  Wallingford.  In  1869  he  was 
rent  to  .Russia  as  representative  of  England  at  the 
Horticultural  Exhibition  held  at  St  Petersburg.  His 
hoaUh,  however,  had  been  for  some  time  failing,  and  he 
(hod  suddenly  in  that  city.  May  10,  1869.  He  was  a 
fellow  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  and  a  member  of 
other  learned  bodies. 

DILL  {Aneihum)f  a  genus  of  umbelliferous  plants 
Laving  decompound  leaves  ;  umbels  without  Involucre ; 
vcllow  flowers,  with  calices  incomplete  above ;  and 
lenticular  fruit,  compressed  from  back  to  front,  flattened 
at  the  margin,  and  presenting  on  each  side  three  ridges. 
The  common  species,  A,  ^aveolenSf  is  indigenous  to  the 
south  of  £uro}>e,  ISgypt,  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  It 
resembles  fennel  in  appearance.  Its  root  is  long  and 
fusiform ;  the  stem  ii  round,  jointed,  and  about  a  ymrd 
h:gh ;  the  leaves  have  fragrant  folioles ;  and  the  fruits  are 
brown,  oval,  and  concavo<onvex.  The  plant  flowers  from 
Juno  till  August  in  England,  llie  seeds  are  sown, 
preferably  as  soon  as  ripe,  either  Ifroadcast  or  in  drills 
Detwccn  6  and  1 2  inches  ssunder.  The  young  plants  should 
b:  thinned  when  three  or  four  weeks  old,  so  as  to  be  at 
distances  of  about  10  inches.  A  sheltered  spot  and  dry 
soil  are  needed  for  the  production  of  the  seed  in  the  climate 
of  England.  Hie  leaves  of  the  dill  are  used  in  soups  and 
saaces,  and.  is  well  as  the  umb^^«>  for  flavouring  picklst. 


The  seeds  are  empWed  for  the  preparation  of  dill-water 
and  oil  of  dill  (valued  for  their  carminative  properties),  are 
largely  consumed  in  the  manufacture  of  gin,  and,  wher 
ground,  are  eaten  as  a  condiment  in  the  East    See  Botastt^ 
voL  iv.  p.  123. 

DILLEN  [DiLLEKirs],  Zoylichth  Jakob  (1687-1747),  a 
distingmshed  botanist^  Was  bom  at  Darmstadt  He  wai 
educated  at  the  university  of  Qiessen,  where  he  received 
his  doctor's  dipbma,  but  he  early  turned  his  attcntioo  from 
medicine  to  the  study  of  plants.  Whilst  at  Giessen  he 
wrote  several  botanioal  papers  for  the  Ephew^eriie$  Jfaturm 
Curioiorun^  and  in  1719  he  printed  there  his  Calalognt 
Plantantm  tponte  circa  Ou9am  naseentiumy  a  little  octavo 
volume  illustrated  with  fignres  drawn  and  tngraved  by  hit 
own  hand,  and  eontaining  descriptions  of  many  new  genera. 
In  the  pieface  he  ^i^a^g*— ^  the  classifications  of  lUvinns, 
Toumefort,*Knant,  and  Ray,  the  last  of  which  was  that 
adopted  by  him.  In  1718  Dillen  became  acquainted  in 
Germany  with  the  botanist  William  Sherard,  who  invited 
him  to  corns  to  England.  *  Soon  after  his  arrival  there,  in 
1721,  he  took  np  his  ^bode  at  Oxford,  where  Sherard 
resided.  In  1724  he  published  an  enlarged  edition  of 
Ray's  Synopnii  Stdrpium  Britannicanm,  In  aocordaDO^ 
with  the  will  of  Sherard,  who  died  in  1728,  Dillen  waft 
appointed  profesK>r  of  botany  at  Oxford.  He  pnbUshed 
in  1732,  in  two  volnmes  folio,  with  324  plates  exaented  by 
himself,  the  Hcriut  ElthamentU,  of  which  Linnsnie 
wrote — "  Est  opus  botanicum  quo  absolutius  mondns  noa 
vidit".  That  naturalist  spent  a  month  with  Dillen  at 
Oxford  in  1736,  and  afterwards  dedicated  to  him  his 
CrUio^  Botaniea,  In  1741  appeared  the  Historia  Mtn^ 
corum  of  Dillen,  to  whom  and  his  oontemporaiy  Micheli 
(^1679-1731)  cryptogamio  botany  owes  iu  ong^  He 
died  April  2,  1747,  in  his  siztiath  year.  A  print  from  bis 
picture  at  Oxford  is  to  be  seen  in  Sim  and  KSnig's  Anmak 
of  Botany,  vol  ii  His  books  and  collection  of  mosae% 
with  many  drawings,  were  bought  by  his  saccessor  at 
Oxford,  Dr  Humpl^y  Sibthorp,  and  added  to  the  Shei^ 
ardian  Muscuul 

DILLINGEN,  a  town  of  Bavaria,  in  the  circle  of 
Schwaben-N^burg,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Danabe^  24 
miles  north-west  of  Augsbhi|^  Its  principal  stmctnrss  are 
the  royal  palace,  fonnerly  the  residence  of  the  bishops  of 
Augsburg,  the  royal  gymnasium  and  Latin  school,  wiik 
a  library  of  75,000  volumes,  five  churches,  two  q>iseopol 
seminaries,  a  Capuchin  monastery,  a  Francisean  nunasiy, 
and  a  deaf  and  dumb  asylnuL  The  university,  fonndsd  in 
1549,  was  abolished  in  1604,  being  oonverted  into  alyoeua. 
The  inliabitants,  who  in  1876  numbered  5029,  are  engpgsi 
in  cattle-rearing,  the  cultivation  of  com,  hope,  and  fruity 
ship-building  and  the  shipping  trade,  and  the  wannfafr 
ture  of  cloth,  paper,  and  cutlery.  DiUingen  was  taken  hf 
the  Swedes  in  1632  and  1648>  by  the  Anstrians  in  1703» 
and  on  the  18th  July  1800  by  the  French. 

DIMENSION&  In  geometry  a  line  is  said  to  be  of 
one  dimension,  a  surface  of  two,  and  a  solid  of  three 
dimensions.  The  use  of  the  word  is  eztenfted  to 
algebraical  terms,  which  are  aaid  to  be  of  «  dimensiima 
with  respect  to  any  quantity  when  that  quantity  enters  t» 
the  nth  power. 

If  the  term  contains  aeveral  variablsa,  x,  jr,  i^  kc^  and 
if  the  sum  of  the  indices  of  these  variables  is  fi,  the  term 
is  said  to  be  of  n  dimensions  with  resped  to  the  qrttem  of 
variables  x,  y,  $. 

If  all  the  terms  of  an  equation  afe  of  n  dimenaioaa  witk 
respect  to  the  system  of  variables  «,  fr,  s,  the  equation  is 
said  to  be  humogooeous  of  n  flunensiodS  with  rsfpecl  to 
that  system  of  variables. 

The  equation  may  or  may  not  be  boBogtneoaa  wttk  raspsfll 
to  another  system  of  Tariablse  whiek  oeev  in  it»  aa  j^  9,n 
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If  til  the  variables  of  a  system  with  leepect  to  wkich  the  been  made  to  proeare    the  adoption  for   all  sdentito 

equation  is  homogeneons  are  increased  in  the  same  ratio^  measurements  of    a  sjstem   in  which    the    centimetre^ 

^  equation  will  still  be  true.  gramme,  and  second  are  the  units.    This  is  sometimes 

The  general  equations  occurring  in  the  application  of  referred  to  as  the  0.  Q.  &  system,  and  a  copious  list  oC 

Bathematics  to  natural  phenomena  are  equally  true  what-  examples  of  the  measurement  cf  physical  quantities  on  this 

•ver  units  we  employ  for  the  measurement  of  the  different  system,  of  its  comparison  with  other  systems,  and  of  the 

qoaatities  which  enter  into  them,  provided  we  employ  the  dimensions  of  quantities    occurring  in  all  branches  of 

wme  units  throughout  the  equation.     Hence  such  equations  physics,  has  been  prepared  by  Dr  Everett,  and  published  by 

mmt  be  homogeneous  with  respeet  to  any  system  of  yari-  the  Physioal  Society  of  London  and  by  Taylor  and  Frands, 

ihies  which  is  referred  to  the  same  unit,  and  all  quantities  under  the  title  lUuttraiiotu  of  the  0.0,  3.  System  of  UniU, 

foentiAlly  numerical,  such  as  exponents  and  exponentials.        The  three  fundamental  units  may  be  selected  each 

logihthott,  angles,  anid  circular  and  elliptic  functions,  must  independently  of   the  others,  in  an  entirely  arbitrary 

bs  o(  zero  dimensions.  manner.    It  is  possible,  however,  by  taking  advantage 

Then  are  two  methods  of  interpreting  the  equatitms  of  the  permanence  of  the  properties  of  natund  substances, 

nbting  to  geometry  and  other  concrete  sciences.  so  to  define  the  units  that  one  or  more  of  them  may  be  re- 

We  may  regard  die  symbols  which  occur  in  the  equation  produced  without  reference  to  any  material  standard  at 

IS  of  themselves  denoting  lines,  masses,  times,  &o. ;  or  we  present  existing. 

my  consider  each  symbol  as  denoting  only  the  numerical        Thus,  if  the  density  of  a  standard  substance  in  a 

nine  of  the  corresponding  quantity,  the  concrete  unit  to  standard  state,  such  as  water  when  at  its  maximum 

tkidi  it  is  referred  being  tacitly  understood.  density  under  the  pressure  of  its  own  vapour,  is  defined 

If  we  adopt,  the  first  method  we  shall  often  have  as  the  unit  of  density,  then  the  unit  of  mass  may  bo 

diifictilty  in  interpreting  terms  which  make  their  appear-  derived  from  the  unit  of  length,  or  vic4  perta.    In  this 

iDce  daring  the  calculations.    We  shall  therefore  consider  system,  therefore,  the  dimensions  of  mass  in  terms  of 

•a  the  trittcn  symbob  as  mere  numerical  quantities,  and  i^^^  ^re  L»,  or  of  length  in  terms  of  mass,  M-* 
ttowfoie  subject  to  all  the  operations  of  arithmetic  during        ^fe  may  define  the  three  fundamental  units  without 

tto  process  of  calculation.     But  in  the  original  equations  reference  to  any  actual  body,  but  by  means  of  a  natural 

isd  the  final  equations,  in  which  every  term  has  to  be  gutstance  such  as  water.     For  if  the  solid,  Uquid,  and 

ftlerpreted  in  a  physical  sense,  we  must  convert  every  g^eous  states  of  pure  water  are  in  equilibrium  in  a  vessel 

WMrical  expression  into  a  concrete  quantity  by  multiply-  containing  no  other  fluid,  the  pressure  and  temperaturo 

iBg  11  hy  the  unit  of  Uiat  kind  of  quanti^.  of  the  system  are  deterpiinato.     We  may  therefore  define 

Tbnsif  we  wnte  [Lj  for  the  umt  of  length,  that  is  to  ^^  ^^^  ^f  density  in  terms  of  the  density  of  the  liquid 

■y,  the  actual  concrete  centimetre  or  foot,  and  if  «  denotes  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  conditions,  and  the  unit  of  pressure  in 

tke  ttunerical  value  of  a  certain  line,  then  the  complete  ^^j^^  ^f  ^^  pressure  in  the  vessel    We  may  deduce  the 

opnsaon  for  the  line  Is  *  [L]  ;  and  if  y,  «,  &c ,  are  the  ^^  „^  f^j^  ^^  1^^^  of  gravitation,  and  define  the  unit 

■werical  values  of  other  lines,  then  the  complete  expres-  ^^  ^j^  ^^^  ^^n^,  ol  ^^  ^^^  ^f  revolution  of  a  satellite 

iicQ  for  the  quantity  whose  numerical  value  is  «*^«^  is  about  a  sphere  having  the  unit  density  at  a  distance  equal 

a  fl  yfTa+lS+yl  to  ths  radiua    This  time  must  be  calculated  from  the 

y     *-  '''        ,        ,  results  of  experiments  on  attraction.    Having  thus  obtained 

nj  this  quantity  is  said  tobeofa  +  /3+y  dimenaiona  with  ^  density,  a  pressui«,  and  a  time,  the  magnitudes  of  which 

>^pKt  to  [L],  the  unit  of  length. .  are  the  same  under  all  circumstances,  we  can  derive  from 

There  must  be  as  many  different  units  as  there  are  ^^^^qi  atandaidsof  length  and  mass.    For  the  dimensions 

tan  of  the  three  fundamental  units  of  length,  time,  and  the  unit  of  pressure  [F]  are  [ML  T  J,  so   that  the 

nj^.t^Tdr^r^Tur^.'SIS'^y'lS  dim««lc««<*[L]M.[P»DMTl«4a.c..-M« 

*»ptaik  attainaUe'  defihitions.  [P*  D  ♦  T  J. 

As  equations  at  which  we  arrive  must  be  such  that  a        This  method  of  defining  the  three  fundamental  onits 

P*Mo  of  sny  nation,  by  substituting  for  the  different  is  suggested,  not  as  being  at  all  comparable  in  point  ol 

■ynbob  the  numeriical  values  of  the  quantities  as  measured  accuracy  with  the  usual  methods,  but  as  being  an  example 

^Usown  national  units,  would  obtain  a  true  result  of  a  method  independent  of  the  preservation  of  any 

TUs  eiB  only  be  the  case  if  the  equation  is  homogeneous  material  standards,  whether  artifi^isl,  as  those  I'.ept  by 

^  respect  to    each  of    the  fundamental  unitl    To  Government)  or  natural,  as  the  earth,  and  its  time  of 

ttttitua  if  it  is  so  we  must  count  the  dimensions  of  every  revolution.  (j.  a  K.) 

^  snd  for  this  purpose  we  must  know  the  dimensions        DINAJPUB,  a  district  of  British  India,  within  ths 

^uy  derived  onits  which  enter  into  the  equation.     The  BAjshAhi  Kuch-Behar  division  or  comnussionership.  unddr 

ttsofyof  the  dim^'**^^™^  of  physical  quantities  were  first  the  lieutenant-governor  of  Bengal,  is  situated  between  24* 

■^  by  Fourier,  Tkhrie  de  Chaleur,  sec  160.  43'  4(/'  and  26^  22^  50''  N.  lat,  and  between  88''  4'  0"  and 

Bf  knowing  the  dimensions  of  any  quantity  we  are  89°  21'  5"  K  long.    The  district,  which  occupies  an  area 

}^  tt  once  to  deduce  its  numerical  value  as  expressed  of  4126  square  miles,  is  a  triangular  tract  of  country  with 

itt  terms  ol  one  system  of  units  from  its  numerical  reluQ  as  the  acute  angle  towu^  the  north,  lying  between  ida  dis- 

pTeo  in  terms  of  another  systeuL  tricts  of  Jalp4iguri  and  Bangpur  on  the  £.,  and  Pumiah  on 

Ihia.  pngnf^^  measurements  have  been  made  according  the  W. ;  on  the  S.  it  is  bounded  by  the  districts  of  Bogri, 

^  the  British  system,  in  which  the  foot,  the  ^in,  and  the  Bi^shihl,  and  Maldah.     The  country  is- generally  flat,  but 

'■Bood  of  mftMi  time  are  the  fundamental  units.     Other  towards  the  south  becomes  undulating,  some  of  the  cleva- 

Ssaetio  messurcments  have   been  made  according  to  tions  being  about   100  feet  in  height    The  district  is 

(VKtfflt  derived  from  the  French  metric  system,  using  the  traversed  in  every  direction  by  a  network  of  channels  azul 

aetie,  centimetre,  or  millinQetre  as  unit  of  length,   the  water  courses.    Along  the  bauks  of  the  Kulik  river,  the 

fa»«;iimnif>,  gianmis,  or  milligramme  as  unit  ctf  mass,  and  nndulating  ridges  and  long  lines  of  manffo-treeft  give  the 

Iheswoud  ss  unit  of  time.    In  reoent  times  an  effort  has  Isadseape  an  aspect  of  beauty  which  is  not  found  elsewhere^ 
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^    -.-.-  -»r:  !7:r.p  between 

-  .-*     :  ice  HimAlaya*. 
.r  -.    ■  .•'•'»  ^■'^^  poascM 

:.-  -r  :■'?.**  of  4  tonr 

^■^  ':  ■  :r^i  jTv^diicl.     It 

-    I   T  w'.iit'^r  rice  (the 

:^ .  :r  i:;:'.imn  rice,  and 

-„-  L- :  J '-J  rico  ore  each 

■ -k     r:j  other  crops  are 

^.  -.-s  7cl<*s  jutp,  sngar-eane. 

-   ,  •   <     Tbo  imperial  road 

-  •*  :>r»".:j:h  the  district  for 
■  ><  ^r.:  the  new  Northern 

<  •>  r.'  i'.:>trict  for  about  30 

-.■::.  i;!: hough  cooler  than 

^  .   r.-   :    ^      :y.  as^d  the  people  have  a 

••■-.  ^- .^   \.\7i  of  the  year  is  at  the 

-,   ^\       s^.^vr  V:  *r..i  Octol>er,  during  which 

,     .  . .  •  -i*   rtk-ape  fever.     The  average 

...^^•.-   >.  *:  5\*rd  the  minimum  74-8*. 

^  .    ^     ^    «  N.*  >1  iRchea.     The  |)opulation  in 

-^   -.>u    *■      "i'  ..V-4  f.^uli,  cquiil  to  364  persons 

^"7-  ^' -^f  H:r.in*  forming  ICS  i»cr  cent,  and 

- .      -  ^  .s.  r^n^..\pfi\  l.^wn  and  admimitrative  head- 

.   .   ,^.  .Srr  dj»tncL  ii«  situated  on  the  east  bank 

r  -   J  .S^n;  rivrr.  in  ^^'  3S   0'  N.  lal.  and  88'  40- 

nif  town  (wmJ*  to  hare  declined  in  import- 

Jv  -wTK     In  ISOS  it  was  wlimated  to  contain 

•.--p.     ihe  eennnji  of  1^72  returned  only  3031. 

f,v  ir  1^72  —Hindus  ^«»I7  ;  MshomcUns,  7016; 

-I    Qt      others    80:-lt«tal    (7700   males    and 
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X  k\   «  tr«fl  '^f  Kr^nre.  in  the  department  of  CAtes 
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as  cf  the  PEocr  Dvffueidm^ «] 
-ui*  ^ol     Population  in  1S73,  7469. 
M-.-wi    :i   Belgium,   at  the   head  r,i      ^ 
arr.ii_:^-.zii2-:  ^  'ja  Tr.T.tce  of  Namur,  alA^ul  tmt'n 
z^-^  s..  i%L  .:  yi:ri.-.  .l  lij  railway  between  ihi?  c.r^ 
4-d  C.-:*w     I:  xc^^-ij  1  lOTTOw  8i*«  hetwecu  the  KiT«f 
Mez**  izi  t,  rxkj  .:^-!a;cce  hill  which  is  crcxnci  Iji 
casile  :  iii  ii:««'a  in  :itx\-ziz.itj  short  and  cr: wd*."!.  ^-j 
a  ccLAiitn'zjt  zz:z,i*tr  ::  :ii  houses  are  built  en  t'.rr^iuf 
cut  cu:  ca  ihi  CdcLT-.Tj     A  caihedral  of  the  IS'.h  •.ii'.irj, 
tichlr  diconud  iz  i^-i  :=:^r.:r,  two  hospitals,  ari  *  Ixj 
ach:oI  ar«  iu  iR^tzr*!  z'l^^:  "g3  .  and  among  iu  i:^clL:s-.rjI 
eiUbUdhzie&a  ars  "^az^t^;   >.  ^las&- factories,  salt-r-.Licni, 
oil-mills,  focr-siillj.  iz^  w:riLS  for  the  cutting  sou  ;-.i.M* 
ing  of  the  bLuk  zatcus  vi:.-h  u  qonrried  in  the  &c;£i;ibo;:r* 

r-'JSAc:  LI  s  pZue  :f  iru:  is::>:-i.:v.  A  church  vii  cour-nM 
then  i::  'I;,  A2<i  a  fccicii  ^  i:-*l  f:  did  not,  howerer,  riic  taay 
i=[.cruc:«  :.U  tit  Ilii  .tn-.^rT  la  the  12th  c<nMr.'  ::  tu 
r<!:c:^?>i  s  place  cf  r^»'  tsn^.'z,  ud  had  atuiafd  ^-'tin\9 
wealth  br  zcau  isi  :a  L;.ruc^.  cfpccul'r  in  th«  nac  i!a<:sK  -f 
ccpper  vara,  wi;.;*!  v*r-  £A£_^ft7:ir  known  ■■  Inna^Jent.  Is 
1444  Phi-r  UM  Goctl.  izl;  cc  B.irxandy.  took  and  tiestnT»i  *'is 
tc-rn  tsd  iZM  f  :r^can>:=.»  :c;,  '^m  ynxi  later,  liu  lu'-rfiMr. 
Charlt.  ai;-w?d  ::  z-y  b*  r-inzlt.  I:  wim  taken  and  pcllaj^byiii 
Fr'arh  in  I3i4.  asi  aais  :=  iiZS.  By  the  tmuy  of  Knr*i'k» 
16^7  it  wu  m^sred  '.z~'jie  Buccp  ci  Luge,  bfst  it  wai  a^ua  tain 
by  tii«  Frss:^  :s  I'^t.  i£<:  >fMa=icthe  capital  of  an  axrociiiwaikt 
in  t&e  departs s;::  :c  aa=;;jn-<:-Ms^je. 

DINAFUK,  a  tcwn  %=,!  m^iary  atation  of  Britkh  Isiis. 
is  situated  oc  the  ngh:  or  socih  bank  of  the  Gangei,  ui 
on  the  East  Indian  Eoi^wmT.  in  the  district  of  Fktsi, 
province  of  Eehar,  ah*.:::  sen  milea  west  of  Patna.  TLi 
town,  which  stretches  aljcg  the  river  bank  for  sbcst 
a  mile,  consists  mretiy  wf  ihasched  cottages,  one  story  k|k 
and  is  not  laid  cat  w.:h  regard  to  order  or  symiscu?' 
SsTertl  handsome  villAi.  however,  sorronnd  the  plsfs  Hfcf 
residences  cf  the  Eur:p-«Aa  oiSoen  and  the  richer  aslif* 
Berracks  sufficiently  Ungt  to  accommodate  1200  bcb  «• 
sitoated  in  Dinapnr.  In  ls57  the  aepoy  gtiriaoa  etiki 
place  took  part  in  the  mctiny  of  that  year,  Imt  after  a  eae- 
flict  with  the  £;:rcpean  tzoopa  were  loreed  to  inirs  fn* 
the  town.     Popnlation  about  18,000. 

DIXAJICHUS  ( A<:mv>xo«).  the  ontor,  mb oi  SoilniM 
was  bom  at  Corinth  about  361  &c  (OL  104,  4).    Tkoi^ 
like  at  least  one  greater  member  of  the  decade,  LyssiitbM 
last  of  the  ten  Att:c  orators  was  not  an  Athenian  cib«a 
But  his  career  at  A:Lecs,  as  a  reaident  alien,  wm  al  kitf 
commenced  early  in  life.    When  not  mon  than  tweaty^i^ 
he  was  already  active  as  a  writer  of  speechei  for  ths  Is* 
courts.     He  lud  been  the  pgpil  both  of  TheophiMCm  vd 
of  I>emetriui  Ph^erens,  and  had  early  gained  a  certsia 
fluent  force,  and  a  versatile  command  of  alyle,  which  pw 
him  some  oratorical  repute.     Ilia  first  importanft  ceclMl 
with  public  life  was  in  3;!4  &c     The  Anopagw,  sfttf 
inquiry,  reported  that  nine  men  had  taken  kTbes  <»■ 
llArpalus,  the  fugitive  treasurer  of  Aleander.     Tea  paUtf 
profiecntors  were  appointed.     Dinarchna  wma,  for  om  « 
rnure  of  these  prosecutors,  the  three  speechea  whid  ait  Ml 
<  lUnt— one  "  Against  I  Vmosthenea,"  one  "  Against  Aiwl^ 
Kiton,"  one  "  Against  I'hilocleiL"     The  aathenticity  el  lbs 
speech    against     l>em<«theneB    «m     indeed    dewed  bf 
I  h  mftriuA  of  Ma^e«u.  chiefly  on  tbe  groond  thai  it  ■ 
l^rgvly  comjiosed  of  matter  taken  from  ffisrhinea.     Vsilfl' 
nionn  went  further,  and  doubted  the  g«DniacBam  cl  al 
th  roe  speeches.     But  S:bnf er — who  jnatly 

abseooe  of  unginality  und  of  character  ia  ilaelf  < 

uf  Uinarchus — is  |iruhal  ly  right  in  aeeeptiBg  Ikn 
opinion  that  they  ans  authentic 

It  must  always  be  bume  in  mind  that  DiBAKkM  M  • 
(*,  rinthian.   a    mere  resident    alien    ai    Athene 
•  vii.{Miijiea  wen-  il  ia\i.ur  uf  au  Athenian  oligMtl^ 
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'iwdonmn  eonteoL  Ltttlt  as  tb«  man*i  life,  ao  far  as  we 
iofr  of  it,  OBgagaa  our  napeet  or  eeteem,  his  position  most 
tea*  H  broacuj  distiiigaiahed  from  that  of  saoh  a  man 
iBachines,  an  Athenian  eitiaen  who,  while  hia  city  could 
in  be  aaTod,  abetted  ita  enemies— or  from  that  of  such  a 
raling  aa  Demades;  In  the  Harpalus  affair,  Demosthenes 
m,  bejond  all  reasonable  donbt,  innocent,  and  ao,  pro- 
Joij,  were  otheia  of  ^e  a^enaed.  Yet  Hyperidos,  the  most 
Tj  of  the  patriots,  was  on  iHe  same  side  aa  Dinarchus. 
Under  the  regency — ^for  snch  i^  realhr  waa— of  hia  old 
aster,  Demetrius  Fhalerena,  Dinarehoa  had  mnch  political 
floenca  The  yean  317-S06  B.a  were  the  most  prosper- 
IS  of  lus  life.  On  the  fall  of  Demetrins  Phalereos, 
iaaichas  withdrew  into  exile  at  Chalds  in  Enbcsa. 
boai  292  B.a  he  ventured  to  return  to  Attica,  and  took 
p  bia  abode  with  a  former  aswodate,  Prozenus,  in  the 
Nintiy,  against  whom  he  afterwards  brought  an  action,  on 
la  ground  that  Prozenus  had  robbed  him  of  some  monejp 
ad  plate  which  he  had  brought  with  him.  He  died  at 
Athens,  at  the  age  of  about  seveuty,  ie.,  about  291  &o. 

Dionysius  held  that,  out  of  85  extant  apeeches  bearing 
ha  name  of  Dinarchus,  58  were  genuine, — 28  in  public 
aaaes,  30  in  prirate  causes.  In  addition  to  the  three 
peaches  aboTO  mentioned,  we  have  scanty  f  ragmenta  of 
\S  man  which  passed,  with  at  (past  aome  authon,  under 
lis  name.  The  number  need  not  surprise  us,  whan  we 
remember  that  Suidas  q>es]cs  of  160  speeches  of  Dinarchus, 
lad  (following  Oecilius  probably)  allows  60  as  genuine. 
Ke  orator  of  the  Attic  decade  had  so  little  of  an  individual 
Btyla^  and  to  no  other,  consequently,  was  alien  work 
ao  iMgely  ascribed  by  the  Alexandrian  critics.  Dinarchus 
iautatod  by  turns  the  style  of  Lysiss,  of  Hyperides,  of 
DemosthenssL  As  Dionysius  says  of  him,  ov8^  ovrt  kow^ 
•eSr*  Qcov  wxv^,  he  had  no  general  stamp  of  his  own,  no 
'diitmetiTs  trait  He  was  neither  an  inventor,  like  Lysiss, 
Iioepdes,  and  IseuA,  nor  a  perfecter  like  iEschinei,  Hy- 
nridaa,  snd  Demosthenes,  fie  ii  called  by  Hermogenes 
«  Kp!$ivc9  IkfffioaOdnfs, — a  metaphor  token  either  from 
biriey  compared  with  wheat,  or,  better  perh^»s,  from  beer 
«MDpsred  with  wine, — a  Demosthenes  whose  strength  is 
xos^ier,  and  who  has  neither  the  flavour  nor  the  sparkle. 

OnrbMt  MSS.  w  th*  Codu  C^fpnanM»9aidiib»  Codex  Oaomendt 
ieoetuning  alao  Aatiphon,  AndocidM^  Itaeois  Lyeargu.)  The 
^M  txtant  orationi,  with  the  fngmant  a«cribed  to  DemtdM,  td, 
'.  Blta^   Lint.   1871.    The  fragments  in  Bolter  and  SoapM*t 


BIKQWALL,  a  royal  burgh  of  Scotland,  the  county 
iovB  of  Boss^hire,  15  miles  north-west  of  Inverness,  at  the 
Juctio&  of  the  Sutherland  and  Dingwall  and  Slqre  railwaya. 
It  oeenpiea  a  low  situation  at  the  upper  end  of  C^marty 
firth,  where  the  valley  of  Strathpeffer  unites  with  the 
tlhiTisl  lands  at  the  mouth  of  Uie  Conan.  Though  a 
Mttly  buHt  and  thriving  place,  it  has  nothing  special  to 
<W  except  the  curious  eld  town-house,  a  few  remains  of 
lb  sodent  msnsion-house  of  the  powerful  family  of  Boss, 
*sd  sn  obelisk  57  feet  in  height,  erected  to  the  memory  of 
Otorge,  first'  earl  of  Cromarty.  Dingwa^  like  so  many 
tovng  on  the  same  coast,  is  of  Norse  orisin,  and  ita  name 
is  Seandinavian  aignifies  the  Court  Hill  In  Qaello  it  b 
hown  M  Inbhir-pheoran,  or  the  month  of  the  Peffer.  Ita 
^isrtsr,  granted  by  ^Jexander  IL,  was  renewed  by  James 
Tf,  It  nnitea  with  Tain,  Dornoch,  Wick,  Kirkwall,  and 
Oromaity  in  returning  one  member  to  Parlisment.  Popula- 
*x»  in  1871,  2125. 

DDTKELSBUHL^  a  town  of  Bavaria,  in  the  depart- 
JMof  Ifittelfranken,  or  Middle  Franconia,  on  the 
Jj^^ft^sbont  40  miles  by  rail  from  Donauwdrth,  where 
2*  liw  ^itts  the  Danube.  It  is  an  important  centre 
*^  ef  civil  and  eecleaiastical  administration,  and  has  a 
citMie  and  a  Proteetant  chuidi,  a  Litin  and 


industrial  adiool,  and  several  benevolent  inatitutiona.  Tba 
inhabitants  carry  on  ths  manu&cture  of  glotes,  stoddnn^ 
and  other  articles,  and  deal  largely  in  cattle.  Fortified  by 
Henry  I.,  Dinkelsbflhl  received  in  1305  the  same  munic^al 
rights  aa  Ulm,  and  obtained  in  1351  the  poaition  of  a  £ea 
imperial  dty,  which  it  retained  till  1803.  Ita  municipal 
code,  the  DinheUbahler  BeeM,  printed  in  1536,  and  re- 
published in  a  revised  form  in  1738,  contained  a  vsiy 
extensive  collection  of  laws  on  matters  both  of  public  aaSl 
private  interest    Population  in  1875,  5238. 

DINOCBATES  (called  by  Pliny  Dinochaies),  a  Ckesk 
architect  who  lived  in  the  rei^  ol  Alexander  the  Gieal 
He  applied  to  that  king's  courtiers  for  an  introduction  to 
the  Idbcedonian  king,  but  was  put  off  from  time  to  timit 
with  vain  promises.  Impatient  at  the  delay,  he  is  said  to 
have  laid  aai^e  hia  usual  dress,  besmeared  his  body  with 
oil  in  the  manner  of  an  athlete,  thrown  a  lion'a  akm  ovst 
his  shoulders,  and,  with  his  head  adorned  with  a  wieatli 
of  palm  branchea,  and  a  dub  in  his  hand,  made  hia  waj 
throng  a  dense  crowd  which  surrounded  the  royal  tribonal 
to  the  place  where  the  king  was  dispensing  justiosi 
Amaaed  at  the  atrange  sight,  Alexander  adwd  him  who  h# 
waa.  He  replied  that  he  had  come  into  the  royal  preaenoa 
to  make  known  a  acheme  which  would  be  worthy  of  the 
consideration  of  the  greateat  monarch  in  the  world.  Onl 
of  Mount  Athos^  a  mountain  rising  like  a  pyramid  to  a 
height  of  6780  feet  topped  with  a  eone  of  white  limsatone^  ha 
propoeed  to  cooatract  the  gigantic  figure  of  a  man,  hold^ 
a  luge  city  in  hia  right  hand,  while  in  hia  left  he  held  a 
gigantio  tank  large  enoujeh  to  contain  all  the  water  from 
the  brooks  in  the  peninsnia.  The  atoiy  goes  that  the  king 
was  not  displessed  with  the  idea;  but,  aa  he  thought  il 
chimerical,  it  came  to  nothing.  Aleiuider,  however,  waa 
so  delighted  with  the  man,  and  with  hia  bold  and  daring 
conceptions,  that  he  carried  Dinocratea  with  him  when  ha 
went  on  his  camjpaigns  against  Darius.  He  waa  employed 
by  the  king  to  design  and  lay  out  the  city  of  AlexMdria^ 
ThJM  city  was  fonndied  in  332  B.a,  but  the  nntimsly  dsath 
of  Dinocratea  prevented  it  from  assuming  the  propoiw 
tions  intended  by  its  designer.  The  Ephesians,  whose 
temple  of  Diana  had  just  been  burnt  down,  employed  lum  in 
its  reconstruction.  But  perhapa  the  moat  original  of  all  his 
conceptaona  was  his  design  for  a  temple  to  AisinoS^  wife  of 
Ptolemy  n.,  king  of  £^;n)t.  The  n>ef  of  the  bniUiag  wm 
to  have  been  compoeed  of  a  mass  of  loadstones^  atra^ 
enough  to  hold  floating  in  the  air,  and  suspended  within 
it)  an  iron  atatue  of  the  queen. 

DIKOBNIS  (Scia^  terrible^  and  ^ii^  bird),  a  genns  el 
gigantic  Struthious  birds,  believed  to  be  extinct,  which  ii 
post-Pliocene  times  must  have  formed  a  principa]  feature  in 
the  fauna  of  New  Zealand,  ^eir  remaina  are  found  in 
greateat  abundance  in  the  provincee  of  Otago  and  Cbrnter- 
buiy,  often  atrewn  in  great  profusion  over  the  surf  see  of 
the  ground,  but  more  usually  met  with  buried  in  alluvial 
deposits,  and  in  awamne ;  and  they  indicate  that  many  of 
the  species  attamed  a  huge  aixe-^-thus  the  tibia  of  JHttamU 
ffiffonieut  meaaurea  about  a  yard  in  length,  and  the  biid 
itself  must  have  atood  10  or  11  feet  high.  Another 
species,  Dinonm  §lqi)haniopu8,  although  less  in  hejgh^ 
possessed,  according  to  Prof  eesor  Owen,  the  moet  maasba 
skeleton  in  the  entiro  order  of  birds,  its  toe  bones  aloKMI 
rivalling  those  of  the  elephant  Wing  bones  are  beUered 
to  have  been  entirely  wanting  in  those  spedes  whidi  now 
constitute  the  genus  Dinomis,  as  also  the  fourth  toe^  wUeh 
is  present  ahmg  with  mdimentaiy  wing  bones  in  the  specist 
which  have  been  placed  in  the  new  genua  Maptaryz. 
Among  living  birds  Dinorms  agreea  moat  doaely  with  the 
Apteiyz,  the  diminutive  liviqg  representative  in  New 
Zealand  of  thia  gigantio  raoe  o?  bipeds,  while  somewhat 
reasmbling  the  emea  and  casMwaiy  in  the  formation  dE 
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lfc«  f- v.2*n.  Jzzz'r.z  from  Th«r  c-^ncril  structure,  and 
iroz:.  '.L:  i>r:ie  if  iL^;r  ceareet  living  aJliea,  theflc  great 
WtL^.r.'*  r::^*  niiv  to  nipp-jsfd  to  haTe  inhabited  the 
{*.A.i^  --  :  :....=. it*  raihcr  than  ihe  foreata  of  New  Zealand, 
at-  *.  :.-T-  Let  a  v:LLiv^,r'  :;#.  fvidiu^  indircriiuinately  on 
i*<-:«  «.'.::  *^.  iLzard-t  ani  lusccU.  Crop-stones  are  often 
f  L-. ;  .-.  l.'.'.le  L'-ijiv  L'bifiJe  their  sLeletonB,  aud  as  these 
are  ^•z.-.r^-.y  Eurh  stones  as  occur  in  the  neighbourhood,  it 
hu  i-ttz.  .:. /erred  tbat  the  Umomis  was  comparatively 
i:^:..:..-.-  ;:.  xu  habits.  New  Zealand  has  been  so 
iL<.T j\.^L.y  ex}>lored  in  recent  years  as  to  render  it  highly 
i!l;  r.>'j»L>id  th]u  the  moi,  as  the  Dinornis  is  called  by  the 
M*:rji.  will  Vet  be  found  alive,  but  there  seems  suflicient 
T'-*^  a  for  bciiering  that  its  final  extinction  may  have  taken 
|-U:v  r.LLc  the  arrival  of  the  Maori  race  in  New  Zealand. 
'iL«  Ma^>r:.9  h.kve  only  been  settled  there  Cpr  about  five 
c«L;unv«,  yet  they  have  traditions  regarding  moa  hunting, 
it«  K'Lvs  are  found  in  ancient  cooking  ovens,  and  many 
B.'-ecLmec*  have  been  obtained  in  which  portions  of  the  skin 
\n\h  fvAth^rs  attached  are  still  preserved.  An  egg  has  also 
b^en  re«;t.>n:ly  found  containing  the  bones  of  the  chick,  and 
a-,  tber  measuring  10  inches  long  and  7  inches  broad  was 
t  j^vii  frum  a  grave,  where  it  rested  in  the  hands  of  a  human 
akelcti-n.  There  U  evidence  of  the  coexistence  in  New 
Z'^dUiid  of  about  20  species  of  moas  during  post-Pliocene 
linK-,  and  this,  as  A.  R.  Wallace  remarks,  points  t9  the 
c  iuciuiion  tliat  New  Zealand  was  at  one  time  a  mach 
ri'-ro  extensive  land  than  it  now  is  ;  whde  the  fact,  that 
r  c.uuy  rt-'mains  of  the  Dinornis  have  been  found  in  a  post- 
ri:>'C<  nedcjioAit  in  Queensland  strengthens  the  supposition 
ttiit  uh'.n  the  moa  fiouriifbed  Australia  and  New  Zealand 
fi.>r:i.-  i  {"'r'-.  ■!;«  of  on 9' continent. 

I  >  [  N'  < .)  1  n  L  H I L'  M,  an  extinct  mammal,  fossil  remains 
c  f  «:.•  h  (.-.cir  in  thi*  Miocene  beds  of  France,  Germany, 
C;r-;-.  :.  u-.  1  N«^rthem  India.  These  until  lately  con- 
i.^te*!  rt  iuAively  of  teeth  and  the  bones  of  the  head. 
A',  irir,:.;  rkuJI,  obtained  from  the  Epplesheim  beds  of 
lli^^c  l)arm4ta<lt  in  183G,  mcisured  4}  feet  in  length  and 
?'  (v**  ii.  breadth,  and  thus  indicated  an  animal  exceeding 
t'iO  ri*.j'Lint  ill  size.  Its  upper  jaw  vnSt  destitute  of  incisor 
utA  rariine  teeth,  bat  possessed 5  molars  on  each  side,  with 
a  curr<^jton>ling  number  in  the  jaw  beneath.  Its  most 
r  mark  able  f**aturc,  however,  consisted  in  the  front  part  of 
r.e  icrwer  Jiw  being  bent  downwards  and  bearing  twotusk- 
i.k*t  i.'i'ift'iri  also  directed  downwards  and  backwards. 
J  \iid-T.j  fruin  thcjio  remains  Professor  Owen  placed  the 
i'  .  ■..■.•r..::i  aiuung  the  proboscidean  mammals;  I>o 
i.  i.r.v.up,  on  the  other  hand,  rrgardrd  it  as  an  aquatic 
L*.  V.J,  f;<:>titut*}  of  legs,  and  humcwhat  re.vmbling  the 
r.  .-..*'•- .  - :  u  rv v« nf^i  t usks  havi  og  probably  liccn  used  to 
if.  ^  r  *-.'  'r*-i*Jir«-  t<i  the  bank  of  the  streams  it  frequented, 
*jr  \,  fc'  .«•  .:  in  l-tViHij  lb*»  water.  The  recent  discover}', 
L-.  «■:''  'f  i.:..o  bon-1,  di-cidr.'^Hy  proKoHcidean  in  ty}>i>, 
b*. .  f .;  -  /'«•!  t/i  beloni(  t'l  the  liinothi-rium,  supports 
..  w  ". i'.  tbtiie  rfaMiiTs  were  mure  akin  to  the 
1  ;  ■:''.l'ifi  t*i»ij  'o  the  xnan.-itio. 
y.  ff'/ii  ti. :  ^9T*-*:)i  r.ir.t'gyfiTt^  -  jiriiMrily  mesn* 
ti.' jj  tb':  tiTr;N»r;:il  rir  ■;::.. -njti.in  in  " 

•  '4ti'>ri    wrin    Mi'n  !■•' 'i      'iias    tir-il    u-^Cii    to 

•  «  ;  r-iTinc*!  fif  tJ.'-  {J-tmui  i-iii;  .r.-.  i.r  iii»iro 
■    r'.'.ij   «'f  a   |ffM-..ii'i-   r'il»-ii  by  ,1    |-r..|.r;fi»»r. 
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'•»y   M.'if^P'lu  tbera   Has  a  biahup.  whose  ; 


authority  extended  over  the  entire  ptx>vuiee,  who  wii  thcs 
called  "  metropolitan,"  or  "  primate,"  as  being  the  first 
principal  bishop  of  the  province.     And  •verywhere  th^ 
episcopal  sc^iurere  under  the  authority  of  the  bishop  of  th^ 
civil  metrop^a,  except  in  Africa,  where  tba  primaie  va^ 
usually  the  senior  bishop  of  the  proriDoeL     The  ten&. 
*'  diocese,"  however,  was  sometimes  used  in  the  more  com- 
prehensive, and  the  term  province  in  the  leas  comf«eh«n— 
sive  ssnse,  as  appears  from  the  Sotiiia  di^piitatum  /r:;<m^ 
drawn  up,  as  it  wonld  seem,  in  the  time  of  the  tai'tr.  rs 
Areadius  and    Honorina  (see  Hingham,  ioc.  at.)    It^ 
territorial  division,  however,  as  given  in  the  S'otuia^ 
purely  dviL     But  Bingham  tells  us  that,  though  we  ha 
no  equally  ancient  account  of  the  eccleaiasticml  diviaioo 
the  empire,  yet  if  we  compare  the  fragmentary  bita  of  in  — 
formation  which  may  be  picked  out  of  the  acta  of  midA 
subscriptions  to  the  earlier  cotmcils  with  later  noti:e»,  i«. 
*will  be  seen  that  the  ecclesiastical  very  exactly  folloved. 
the  civil  distribution. 

It  may  be  mentioned  that,  before  the  4th  centny,  th^ 
term  '*  parish"^ irapoucui — was  often  used  indiscriminately 
with  the  word  "  diocese,"  a  circumstance  which  haa  caase<i 
ecclesiastical  antiquarians  to  expend  much   erudition  ia 
ahowing  that,  despite  the  confusion  of  terms,  the  thia^ 
intended  corresponded  to  our  idea  of  a  dioceee^  and  not  to 
our  idea  of  a  parish.  , 

The  uncertainty  with  regard  to  the  number  and  cima- 
scription  of  the  English  ecclesiastical  dioceaea  under  ih« 
Romans  is  great,  and  the  information  attainable  fragmen- 
tary. At  the  council  of  Aries,  held  in  the  year  314.  tbs 
bishop  of  York,  the  bishop  of  London,  and  the  biahop  "dt 
colonia  Lindi,"  probably  Lincoln,  are  recorded  to  have 
been  present  But  the  changes  in  the  number  and  Icni- 
torisl  circumscription  following  the  Saxon  invasion — scd 
not  yet  finally  completed — were  so  great  that  volumes  of 
minute  antiquarian  investigation  would  be  needed  to  true 
— in  so  far  as  it  may  be  still  possible  to  trace— 4hi 
progress  of  nomenclature  and  delimitation  of  the  varioas 
dioceses  of  Britain  from  the  fiiat  eatabUahment  of  them  lo 
the  present  day. 

llie  division  of  dioceses  found  to  be  too  large  to  be  ea» 
veniently  administered  by  one  bishop  was  pnetised  fnm 
very  early  times,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  decreea  of  a  eoool 
held  in  Portugal  about  the  middle  of  the  6th  eantiiy. 
Another  reason  for  dividing  a  dioceae,  and  "'•■Mishtng  a 
new  see,  has  been  recognized  by  the  church  aa  duly  omI- 
ing  '*  if  the  sovereign  ahould  think  fit  to  endow  suae 
principal  village  or  town  with  the  rank  and  privilsges  ef  a 
city"  (Bingham,  lib.  xviL  c  5).  But  there  are  canoM 
fur  the  {Hinishment  of  such  as  might  induce  the  aovwy 
so  to  erect  any  town  into  a  city,  aolcly  with  the  view  of 
Ifocnmiog  bishop  ther\-of.  Nor  could  any  liinrm  be 
divided  without  the  consent  of  the  primate. 

In  the  countries  more  immediately  aabjeded  to  tha 
Homaii  jioiitiff  the  multiplication  of  dioceses  haa  beta 
czres^iivf,  the  number  of  them  in  the  apostolic  dominiees 
b-iii^  no  lc»ii  than  68,  whi]i>  the  Roman  Church  reckoM  :s 
the  wh'-Ie  uf  Kurop*^  ^■xclu^ive  of  the  English, bat  indoasTt 
of  till"  f  ri*h  ppr-i)  671*  wfj*. 

Morl.ITl.W.  Vai.erzi-h  Dioci.ltiim-b  (245-31?^ 
Iioiii.ii:  « 111}  cfur,  wui  Kirn  uf  ub'cura  parents  near  fiab'^ri. 
i:i  lUlth.Uu,  and  reigned  fnim  284  to  305  a  ^  £t 
LiitcnJ  tiie  iiriny  iiini  ^•ctviMl  with  hit{h  di»tinctMo,  hM 
i:ii]>  -rtunt  ci>niiiiaii>i-!  under  th*.'  imperon  ProbM  ar^l 
.Aiirehuii,  and  a^'CtiM.jtanied  Ciirus  to  the  I^nsan  wic, 
.\ft<T  I  lie  death  xf  Nuniunanu*!  he  was  choasD  MnpMia  by 
ilto  tr>iii|>i  ut  <  LalceJiin,  and  slow  with  hii  OWB  hante 
.\rnua  Ajitir,  the  prvftci  uf  the  pnstoriaa^  Hie  adsettl 
t'l  the  tbrune  marks  the  commeneeMaBl  of  the  em  il 
DUiavtian,  August   2».  3«L     Ilavi^  been  iHtoUai  * 
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he  neMTed  general  Acknowledgment  after  the 

■Hinder  of  Garinns.     He  appointed  Moxintian.  AngoKnw  in 

S84>.  and  Onnantias  Chlnnift  and  (SaleriiiK.  dewrt^  in  .92. 

'£acli  of  the  fuor  rolee  was  placed  at  a  fteparaic  capital — 

^rere^  8irmtnm.  Milan.  Niconiodia.     Thistiraoanted  to  an 

entirely  new  ot;ganization  of  the  empire,  on  a -plan  com- 

miBniqiTato  with  the  work  of  guvcmment  which  it  now  had 

to  eifect     At  the  age  of  fifty-nine.  Mxhuualed  with  lahour, 

lie  abdicatf^d  hi.«  sovereigntr  un  May  1,  305,  and  retired 

to  Salona,  thi\  place  of  his  birth,  where  he  died  eight  years 

afterwards.    Hi^  reign  wait  memorable  for  the  peisecntion 

of  tlie  Chri^tianf. 

DIODATT,  QiOTAHNi  (167^1649),  a  Swiss  theologian 
of  the  Reformed  Chnrch,  was  bom  at  Geneva  on  the  6th 
Jane  1576  of  a  noble  family  originally  belonging  to  Lncca, 
'wbid^  had    been    ex^jatriated    for    the    profession    of 
Protestantism.    In  his  yonth  he  distinguished  himself  as 
m  biblical  scholar,  aiSd  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  he  was 
nominated  IVofessor  of  Hebrew  at  QenevB  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  i^za.    In  1 608  he  K  came  a  pastor,  or  parish 
minister,  at  Geneva,  and  in  the  following  year  he  succeeded 
Iteza  as  professor  of  theology.    As  a  preacher  he  was 
Sequent,  bold,  and  fearless,  with  his  foil  share  of  the 
intderance  that  prevailed  among  his  party  at  Qeneira.    He 
laeld  a  high  place  among  the  r^ormers  of  Geneya,  by  whom 
lie  was  sent  on  a  mission  to  France  in  1614.    He  had 
pverionsly  visited   Italy,  and  made  the  acquaintance  of 
iSarpi  and  Fnlgcnzio.  whom  he  endecvonred  unsucoessfolly 
to  engage  in  a  reformation  movement    In  1618-19  he 
mttended  the  Synod  of  Port,  and  took  a  prominent  part  in 
its  deliberations,  being  one  of  the  six  divines  appointed  to 
dnw  np  the   account  of  its    proceedings.     He  was    a 
thoroogh  Calvinist,  and  entirely  sympathized  with  the  con- 
deBmation  of  the  Arminians.    In  1645  he  resigned  his 
^Weasonhip,  and  he  died  at  Geneva  on  the  Sd  October 
1649.    Biodati  is  chiefly  celebrated  as  the  author  of  the 
trtnslation  of  the  Bible  into  Italian  which  appeared  in 
1603.    Another  edition  with  notes  was  issued  in  1607. 
•As  a  translator  he  possessed  the  primary  Qualification  of  a 
o>fflpetent  knowledge  of  the  original,  but  his  work  was 
Titlter  a  para^ihrase  than  a  translation,  and  his  notes  were 
tlioie  of  a  theologian  rather  than  of  a  critic     He  also  un- 
dertook a  translation  of  the  Bible  into  French,  which 
appeared  with  notes  in  1644.     Among  his  other  works 
"^tn  his  Annoiationes  in  Bihlia  (1607),  of  which  an 
logliBh  translation  was  publudied  in  London  in  1646,  and 
^varioQs  polemical  treatises,  such  as  Defidiiio  Pontificiorum 
•J^vryatoriOf  1619;  De  jutta  Seeesstone  KrfonruUorum  ab 
^cdma  Romana,   1628;  De  Antiehristo,  &c.     He  also 
j^oUished  French  translations  of  Sorpi's  Uistory  of  the 
^cwcil  cf  Trent,  and  of  Edwin  Sandys's  Account  of  th§ 
Statt  0/  Rdifnon  in  the  VTesL 

DIODORUS,  named  Siculus,  a  Greek  historian,  bom 
-<tAg]rriam  in  Sicily.  Of  his  life  we  know  nothing  except 
tbat  he  himself  has  narrated,  that,  in  prosecution  of  hb 
historical  researches,  he  undertook  frequent  and  dangerous 
joaraeys,  and  studiedLatin  at  Rome.  His  history  occupied 
tbirtj  jeaiB  in  writing,  and  was  at  last  completed  in  forty 
^ks.  From  internal  evidence  it  is  certain  that  it  was 
^ttcn  after  the  death  of  Julius  CaBsar ;  but  the  passages 
which  show  him  to  have  survived  the  alteration  of  tiie 
calendar  by  Augustus  are  generally  regarded  as  spurious. 
Hii  history,  to  which,  from  its  comprehensive  plan,  he  has 
drn  the  title  ol  Bibliotheca,  is  divided  into  three  parts. 
^  first  treats  ol  the  mythic  Mstory  of  the  non-Hellenic, 
*&d  afterwards  of  the  Hellenic  tribes  ;  the  second  section 
*eds  with  Alexander's  death ;  and  the  third  continues  the 
^iitoiy  M  far  u  the  bei^nning  of  Csssar's  Gallic  war.  Of 
^  sxteoiive  work  thwe  are  still  extant  only  the  first  five 
•Uob^  tretting  ^  tlie  mythio  histofj  of  tike  Egyptians, 


Amyriana, .^fStliiopious, and  Oretks :  and •iU't fi  nu  .iv  I  hU 
to  the  20th  book  inda^ve,  bli;inniug  with  flio  mohiuI 
Persian  war,  and  ending  with  the  Instory  of  tlio  tiacct7«<iit 
of  Alexander,  previously  to  the  iiortitiim  oi  i\w  M.jrcJoniJtt 
empire.  The  rest  exists  only  in  fmguiiiifr«  winch  hax^ 
been  collected  by  Fhotius.  The  faults  of  Ditnloru^  ari«o 
principally  from  the  gigantic  nature  of  the  undertaking^ 
the  cumbrous  nature  of  the  material,  and  the  awkward 
form  of  annals  into  which  he  has  thrown  his  narratives 
He  has  been  at  little  pains  to  sift  his  uiatcrLds,  and  hence 
frequent  repetitions  and  contradictions  may  be  found  hi 
the  body  of  the  work.  As  a  critic,  he  seems  to  have  been 
altogether  ignorant  of  the  ethical  advantages  of  history, 
and  shrinks  from  administering  praise  or  blame  to  the 
persons  whose  history  he  writes.  In  the  chronology  of  the 
strictly  historical  period  he  is  ocrasionaUy  inaccurate ;  and 
the  poetieal  myths  which  take  the  place  of  the  early  hLitory 
are  related  with  all  the  gravity  of  historical  detail  1^ 
nairdtive  is  without  colourings  and  monotonous ;  and  his 
simple  and  dear  diction,  which  stands  intermediate, 
between  pure  Attic  and  the  colloquial  Greek  of  his  time^ 
enables  us  to  detect  in  tiiie  narrative  the  nndigested  frag* 
menta  of  the  materials  which  he  employed.  The  parti- 
culars, however,  which  he  has  handed  down  are  valuable, 
as  enabling  us  in  several  points  to  rectify  the  errors  of 
Livy. 

The  best  editions  of  Diedoros  are  WeaselingX  S  vdIfl.,.Amstcl. 
1745  ;  that  printed  at  Deox-Puntt,  11  vols.,  1795-1801 ;  EichstadtV 
(to  book  ziv.)  2  vole.,  Halle,  1809-4 ;  and  DiadorTs,  6  vols.. 
Leipi.  1828-81. 

DIOGENES,  of  ApollomA  in  Crete,  a  celebrated  natural 
philoeopher  who  flourished  at  Athens  about  460  B.c.  He  wai 
0  pupil  of  Anaximenes  and  a  contemporary  of  Anaxagoraia 
The  fragments  of  his  writings  have  been  collected  together 
by  Fanzerbieter.  He  believed  air  to  be  the  source  of  all 
being,  and  all  other  substances  to  be  derived  from  it  by 
condensation  and  rarefaction.  His  diief  advance  upon  the 
doctrines  of  his  master  is  that  he  asserted  air,  the  primal 
force,  to  be  intelligence — "  the  air  which  stirred  within  him 
not  only  prompted  but  instructed.  The  air  as  the  origin 
of  all  things  is  necessarily  an  eternal,  imperishable  sub- 
stance, but  as  soul  it  is  also  necessarily  endowed  with 
consciousness."  Mr  Lewes  and  Mr  Grote  assign  to  him 
a  higher  place  in  the  evolution  of  philosophy  than  either 
Hegel  or  Schwegler. 

DIOGENES  (about  412-223  &c.),  the  famous  Cjnie 
philosopher,  was  the  son  of  Icesias,  a  money-changer  of 
Sinope  in  Fontus.  Having  been  detected  in  adulterating 
coin,  his  father  and  he  were  compelled  to  leave  thdr  native 
dty.  According  to  another  account,  however,  Icesias  died 
in  prison,  and  Diogenes  fled  to  Athens  with  a  singk 
attendant  On  his  arrival  in  that  dty  he  dismissed  W 
attendant  with  the  piquant  question,  "  If  Manes  could  li^ 
without  Diogene^  why  not  Dioeenes  without  him  t "  and 
on  the  same  prindple  he  denuded  himself  of  all  superfluout 
dress,  furniture,  and  even  ideas.  A  wooden  bowl,  which, 
with  his  doak  and  wallet,  formed  his  only  movables,  it 
said  to  have  been  inmiediately  discarded  when  he  saw  a 
boy  drinking  water  from  the  hollow  of  his  hand.  The 
fame  of  Antuthenes  soon  attracted  him  to  Cynosarges,  and 
the  pertinadty  with  which,  for  the  sake  of  wisdom,  he  not 
only  endured  the  scoffs  but  volunteered  to  submit  to  the 
blows  of  the  great  teacher,  soon  procured  him  a  favourable 
reception  from  the  whole  Cyniod  school.  The  favourite 
pupil,  however,  soon  outstripped  his  master  in  the  ex* 
travagandes  of  his  life,  and  the  pungent  keenness  of  hie 
sarcasms.  That  he  took  up  his  abode  in  a  cask  belonging 
to  the  temple  of  Cybele  is  a  circumstanoe  liable  to 
sui^idon,  trom  being  more  frequently  alluded  to  by  tl» 
than  by  the  biograj^en  otDiogpom,    TIh*  hi 
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wad  to  inure  himielf  to  tha  tieSititiidek  of  tlia  weather  bj 
rolling  hinuelf  in  hot  tend  in  anmmer,  and  in  winter  l^ 
embracing  atatoea  covered  with  anow,  are  facta  resting  on 
Ihe  anthority  of  all  the  ancient  historiana.  Hii  nnmerona 
wittj  apophthegkna  are  preserved  by  Diogenea  Laertioa. 
After  his  voyage  to  iE^na,  daring  which  he  fell  into  the 
handa  of  piratea,  who  aold  him  aa  ft  alave  in  Crete,  the 
•ondnct  of  Diogenea  appeara  in  ft  much  leea  ridicolooa 
Qght  With  che>acteristio  boldneea  he  proclaimed  to  hia 
captoia  that  he  knew  no  trade  except  "  to  govern  men," 
and  wiahed  to  be  aold  "to  a  man  that  wanted  a  master." 
Badi  a  porchaaer  he  aeema  to  have  foand  in  Xeniadea,  who 
toek  him  to  Corinth  to  aaperintend  the  education  of  hia 
ahildren.  There  he  apent  the  reet  of  his  life ;  andheisaaid 
to  have  reached  an  extreme  old  age.  There  at  the  Isthmian 
faaea  he  tanght  the  assembled  ooneobrse  in  tte  Kraneion ; 
tad  thither  he  attracted  ft  crowd  of  disciplea  when 
Antiathenea  had  oeaaed  to  tickle  their  eara  in  Cynoaargea. 
Th&n,  too^  in  all  probability,  hia  famona  interview  with 
Alaxander  took  place,  in  which  the  only  fovoor  he  had  to 
bag  of  thepriaoa  waa  that  be  would  not  atand  between  him 
and  the  aaa^  whan  Alexander  ia  aaid  to  have  exclaimed, 
"If  I  were  noi  Alexander,  I  would  be  Diogenes.**  To 
Athena  Diogenea  aeema  never  to  have  returned.  Of  his 
death,  which  is  aaid  to  have  taken  place  on  the  aam%  day 
with  that  of  Alexander  the  Great,  there  are  various  con- 
flicting aocountai  That  he  perished  by  the  bite  of  a  dog, 
or  from  the  immoderate  use  of  liaw  fleeh,  or  by  his  own 
hand,  is  now  generally  disbelieved.  It  is  more  probable 
that  hia  death  was  calm  and  peaceful ;  and  in  spite  of  his 
desire  to  be  thrown  to  the  beaata  of  the  field,  he  received 
from  Xeniadee  an  honourable  interment  In  the  days  of 
Pausaniaa  the  Corinthians  pointed  with  pride  to  his  grave ; 
and  on  the  isthmus  there  waa  a  pillar  erected  to  his 
memory,  on  which,  aa  the  ae]f<ho6en  symbol  of  his  life, 
there  rested  a  dog  of  Parian  marble.  His  alleged  con- 
nection with  Lais,  and  the  open  indecencies  of  which  he  is 
aaid  to  have  been  guilty,  have  thrown  a  shade  upon  his 
Aaraftftf  The  foimer  ia,  however,  it  must  be  confessed, 
gseeedingly  improbable ;  and  the  latter  charge  was  undoubt- 
ed)^ exaggerated,  if  it  was  not  originated  by  the  ahameless 
axoeesee  of  the  later  Qynica.  The  Cynics  answered  orgu- 
mence  by  factSL  When  some  one  was  arguing  in  support 
of  Zeno  of  Elea's  notion  respecting  the  impossibility  of 
movement,  Diogenes  rose  and  walked.  Definitions  might 
prove  that  there  waa  no  motion,  but  definitions  were  only 
fwbal,  and  could  be  «iiiawered  by  facts.  This  appeal  to 
xnnmon  aenae,  the  arywHmUum  ad  baeiUum,  was  of  more 
fdne   and  importance  in    ethical  than    in  apecolative 

phtloeophy.  

DIOOENJBB  LAERTinS^  the  biograoher  of  the  Greek 
philoaophera,  ia  supposed  by  some  to  nave  received  his 
iOiMBia  from  the  town  of  Laerte  in  Cilicia,  and  by  others 
frooi  the  Roman  family  of  the  Laertii.  Of  the  circum- 
atanoaa  of  hia  life  we  know  nothing.  The  date  at  which 
he  wrote  probably  the  reign  of  fieptimius  Severus 
(195-311)— ia  known  only  from  conjecture.  Hia  own 
opinioaa  aro  equally  uncertain.'  By  aome  he  waa  regarded 
ab  a  Christian ;  but  it  aeems  more  probable  that  he  was  an 
Epicurean.  Tlie  work  by  which  he  is  known  professes  to 
give  an  account  of  the  livea  and  aayings  of  the  Greek 
philoeophera. .  Although  it  is  at  best  an  uncritical  and 
anphilosophical  compilation,  its  value,  as  giving  us  an 
insight  into  the  private  life  of  the  Greek  sages,  justly  led 
llentaigne  to  exclaim  that  he  wished  that  instesd  of  one 
lAertaoB  there  had  been  a  dozen.  In  the  commencement 
rf  the  work  he  divides  philosophers  into  the  Ionic  and 
tklio  adiooh.    The  biographies  of  the  fonner  begin  with 

and  end  with  dkitomaduia,  Thaophraatiia, 

Chiyappoai  the  latter  beginawith  Pythagoras^  and 


enda  with  l^;AeiiniB.  The  Sooatie  adiool,  with  ila 
branches^  ia  riasaed  with  (ha  lonie ;  while  Hue EkBtkaaad 
aceptica  are  treated  under  the  ItaUcL  Tha  whola  of  tha 
laat  book  ia  devoled  to  Epieuma.  I^rom  tha  ■t*titinttita  el 
BurlsBus,  the  te?ct  of  Lawtina  aaema  to  have  bean  Back 
fuller  than  that  which  we  now  poassaa ;  and  hopaa  haia 
been  entertained  of  obtaining  a  mora  eooiidata  copy. 

ThebwtBodm^cditianisthaleC  Httbasr,  Lriprie,  S  vels.  •!% 

1828-81. 

DIOMEDEStSoa  <tf  the  impetaona  Tydi&aM,  ia  a  hero  of 
the^tolianandArgo-ThebanVflandsL  Haiaintha/IM 
the  leader  of  the  tribea  which  belong  to  tha  govamnMBt  of 
the  AmythonidsBi  A  favourite  of  Athene^  fron  wiMH  he 
received  the  gift  of  immortality,  he  doea  not  9fmr%  at« 
gods  if  she  ia  atanding  by  hia  aide.  He  carried  off  tha 
Trojan  Palladium  and  hronf^t  it  to  Aigoa,  whan  H  waa 
preserved  by  hia  deecendaatSL  He  waa  known  in*iaaay 
other  placea  aa  a  devotee  of  Athene  and  a  anpporter  of  her 
worahip.  In  Argoa  hia  ahield  waa  carried  throagh  tha 
town  aa  a  relic  on  the  featival  of  Athene.  A  teaapla  ef 
Athene  Anemotis  (the  storm  ruler)  waa  aaid  to  hava  baas 
founded  by  him.  He  waa  worshipped  in  aaiml  parte  ef 
Italy,  and  in  Salamia  in  QyprusL  Indeed  ha  nay  be  aaid 
generally  to  belong  to  the  worahip  of  Atiiaaa  ia  aa  fw  ai 
ahe  is  the  goddees  of  storm  and  war. 

DION,  of  Syracuae  (408-353  &a),  waa  tha  aoa  el 
Hipparinua,  and  brother-in-law  of  Dionyaioa  tha  Elder.  Ia 
h&  youth  he  waa  an  ardent  admirer  and  diligeaft  pupil  of 
Plato,  whom  Dionyaiua  had  invited  to  Syracuae  ;  and  he 
used  evenr  efibrt  to  promote  the  carrying  out  of  hia  maatei^ 
maxima  in  the  administration  of  the  kingdoBB.  His  as* 
relationship  to  the  deapot  gave  him  great  inflaanee  at  eout, 
and  also   enabled  hun   to  amass   conaideiable   wealth 


Accordingly,  on  the  acceesion  of  the  younger  Dionvaiai^ 
the  stem  morality  of  the  philoeopher  atood  ia  marfcej  esa* 
trast  to  the  diaaolute  character  of  the  prince,  it 
antagonism  thus  silently  sprung  up  betaeen  the  two ;  aad 
the  propoaal  of  Dion  to  invite  Hato  again  to  Syracuae  aia 
made  the  occaaion  of  an  open  rupture.  To  counteract  tha 
influence  of  that  distinguished  philoeopher,  the  eneaues  U 
Dion  obtained  the  reoJl  of  the  hiatorian  Philiatu^  mho 
had  already  signalized  himself  aa  a  faithful  anpporter  el 
despotic  power.  This  artful  courtier  quickly  regained  hia 
ascendency  over  the  mind  of  Dionysius,  «id  waa  at  kagth 
successful  in  procuring  the  banishment  of  Dion.  Tha 
exiled  philoeopb^  retired  to  ilthena,  where  he  waa  at  ta/k 
permitted  to  e^joy  his  nvenuea  in  peace ;  but  the  iutama 
aions  of  Plato  aerved  to  exaaperate  the  tyrant^  aad  alleutk 
provoked  him  to  confiscate  the  property  of  Dion,  aad  giva 
his  wife  to  another.  Thia  laat  oatnge  rouaed  Dicn  to  aask 
the  liberasion  of  his  country  by  force  of  annai  AaaamHing 
a  small  force  at  Zacynthna,  he  aailed  to  Sidly,  and,  ia  tha 
abeence  of  Dionyaiua,  waa  received  with  demoaatratioaa  «C 
ioy.  He  aucceeded  in  defeating  tha  foroaa  of  tiba  tpm^ 
but  was  himaelf  aoon  after  aappumted  by  tha  intrigaaa  ef 
Heradidea.  Again  ha  wu  banished ;  bat  tha  infinmpatancy 
of  the  new  leader  eoon  led  to  hia  racaU.  Ha  had,  hovafai; 
acareely  made  himaelf  master  ol  Siefly  whan  ^  pMffb 
began  to  expreea  their  diacontent  with  hia  tyrannical  ean> 
duct,  and  he  waa  assasainated  by  Galiphna^  aa  Athaain 
who  had  accompanied  him  in  hSa  expedition, 

DION  CAS6IUS  COCCEIAKOS^  tha  edabiatad  hte 
torian  of  Rome,  was  born  at  Nicaa  hi  Bithyaia^  lU  aa 
His  father*a  name  was  Caaaina  Aptonianaa^  and  by  hii 
mother*B  side  he  waa  the  grandaon  bl  Dion  Chnacalaa^ 
who  also  obtained  the  aurname  of  CbceaJaaaa.  wh«  a 
young  man  he  accompanied  Ua  latha^lo  CQick,  el  whUh 
he  had  the  admiaiatimtion ;  and  on  hk  fatted  datfh 
he  went  to  Roaie,  where  in  tha  laat  yaar  «C  tha  nfp  a( 
Harcua  AaieUtta,  or  immadial^j  afl«  tba  4aaA  «C  ttii^ 
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1m  «m  ncdftA  into  the  tenata     Dazing  tlM 

nfcB  of  Oonmodns,  I        c         ed  to  pnctise  as  aa 

•dfoeato  al  iba  Bonnn  add  the  offices  of  asdile 

lad  qiiMtoK.    He  waa  xr^'— -  \  w  •  ■  -9  pnetonhip  by  Fertinax, 

kt  did  not  aimiine  oiBoe  till  toe  reign  of  Septunins 

flivni^  with  whom  he  waa  for  a  long  time  on  the  moat 

iMnale  footing    B^  ICaerinns  he  was  intrasted  with  the 

dbaJBiitration  <rf  Fsigamns  and  Smyrna ;  and  on  his  reiam 

to  Borne  ha  waa  raised  to  the  consalship  abont  230. 

Afhff  tids  hrobtsined  ^  proconsn]ship  of  Africa,  and 

infai  on  hia  retom  waa  sent  aa  legato  sncceauyely  to 

Mlaatk  and  FSononia.    He  waa  raSed  a  second  time  to 

is  sooigMiip  hy  Aleamder  Serems,  in  229 ;  bnt  nnder 

pmsit  6f  sdbrtng  from  ft  diseased  |6ot^  he  soon  after 

nfoed  10  IHcMy  where  he  died.    The  date  of  his  death  is 

■kaowB.    'BnfkfOM  to  writing  his  histoiy  Dion  Oassias 

bdiHmbedtotlieEnroerorBeTeras  an  account  of  yariona 

kmoM  and  frodiflisa  irmch  had  presaged  his  elevalioii  to 

AttboM^andhadalao  written  a  biography  of  the  Emperor 

OnsModWi  which  was  afterwards  Incoiporated  into  his 

hnr  woriL    Hie  history  of  Bome,  which  consisted  of  80 

kwB,    §aAf  after  the  socample  of  Livy,  waa  divided  into 

dMri0S,--begaa  with  the  landing  of  iEnM  in  Italy,  and  w^ 

aitesd  aa  far  aa  the  opening  of  the  reign  of  Alexander 

8mnHL    The  first  24  booka  exist  only  in  fragments ; 

boi  the.S6th  to  the  64th,  the  work  is  extant  complete ; 

fnm  the  56th  to  the  COthy  it  is  probably  an  abridgment^ 

lad  bvidss  thess^  puts  of  the  71st  and  76th  books  havj^ 

Unbeinreooi:md.    The  diligence  of  Dion  aa  an  historian 

ii  mdodbtedy  imd  ^  irarieaa  important  ofllsea  whiuh  he 

kid  under  the  essperora  gave  him  TalnaUe  oppottnnities 

iorkirtorieal  inrertigation.    Although  inore  philosophical 

tlin  the  cocipaati<ma  of  the  mere  annalbt,  his  woik  u  not 

aankible  iPor  Tigonr  of  jud^ent  or  critical  aonmen.    His 

4)»ii  far  clearer  than  that  of  Thncydides,  whom  he  took 

iiUi  model ;  but  hia  diction  is  full  of  Latinisms. 

Hii  Itbtonr  was  fiat  pabUtlMd  in  a  Lutin  tnmihtion  bj  N. 
haBi(an%  Venice^  1620.  The  best  modem  edition  ie  thkt  of 
^Bi%  iMndo,  182i-i8»  which  oonUdnc  tho  Saxirfia  Kaiieana. 
"TnimoCber  writiBge,  eoeh  ee  a  Bidory  ^FtrHa,  .AmNci  or  Miur- 
erfu;  %Li/k  ^jirriam,  CMiea,  tod  a  wok  on  the  Smperar  Tn^ao, 
Siittiibiitedto  Dion  Caerina.  but  in  all  probaUlitj  withoat  foimda- 
W  Ihi  aabatance  of  hieniitoiy  ia  reprodnoea  in  the  annals  of 


DICK  CHRTSOSTOH  (i.e.,  golden  numi1^'(e.  60- 

117X  vu  horn  at  Frnea,  in  Bithynia,  abont  the  middle  of 

fti  lit  centniy.     He  visited  £g^  with  his  father  at  an 

^  period  of  hblife,  and  went  to  Rome  during  the  reign 

if  fmltan.    Bemg  bnplicated  in  s  plot  against  the  tyrant, 

Koa  fled  bom  the  capital,  and  wandered  abont  in  .Thrace, 

%■§•  S^jthia,  and  tne  other  countries  of  the  Qet«,  with 

^f  Fhtira'  Pkqedo  and  Demosthenes  On  the  Embauy  in 

ib  rnsinsshin,  tiU   the  accession  of  Kenra,  when   he 

Hi  sDowed  to  retom.     With  Kerva  and   Tnjan  he 

tMomd  en  the  most  friendly  footing.    He  retired  to 

l^hn  (or  %  shoci  timA ;  bnt  having  been  accused  of 

f—ytftPH  and  liosisn^  he  returned  to  Rome,  where  he  re- 

^M  in  hta  death.    ISghty  orations  of  bis  are  extant 

%lii%  aai  than  aie  feagmenta  of  about  fifteen  othsra. 

tVy  sn  written  in  a  hicid  and  jslegant  style,  and  treat 

^■^  of  poli^^oaly  ethical  and  mythological  subjects. 

nOm^A,  or Baogh UTaua,  were  f eetlTals  in  honour  of 
])lomim  ()^•L)  faoeraUy,  bnt  in  particular  the  term  refera 
%i  flia  flaHhals  MMvated  in  Attica  and  by  the  branches 
^  the  AltMioiiic  race  in  the  islands  and  in  Asia  Minor, 
b  Allfaa thsn  were  two  tetivala  annually.  <l)TheiMMr 
I)^yib»  V  f4  JiBr  lyyiM%  were  held  in  the  country  pboee 

Iribn  ^  vte  waa  giown  in  the  month  of  December. 
Ah  WW  a  viali^  leativa],  and  waa  accompanied  by  songB^ 
^■^  rH"-*  inuuewlnw,  and  the  impromptn  performanose 
itHinJnDl  pliysnt  iriiiT  with  irthr-  ^  *^^  ^**  Att^^ 


to  tske  part  In  the  exdtemspt  of  ^  niatio  ^orta  (2) 
The  gredUr  Diomysia,,  or  ik  hirm,  were  held  in  the  city 
of  Atheps  in.  the  month  of  March.  This  waa  a  f estiyal  of 
joy  at  the  departure  of  winter  and  the  promise  of  summer, 
Dionysus  bemg  regarded  aa  having  delivered  the  people 
from  the  wants  and  troubles  of  winter.  The  religious  act 
of  the  festival  was  the  conveving  of  the  ancient  image  of 
the  god,  which  had  been  brought  from  Eleuthem  to. 
Athens,  from  the  ancient  sanctuary  of  the  Leneon  to 
another  sanctuary,  with  a  chorus  of  boys  and  a  prpoeasion 
carrying  masks  and  singing  the  dithyrambui,  the  cul- 
mination of  the  festival  was  in  the  production  of  tragedisiy 
and   satiric  dramas  in  the  great  theatre  of 


comi 

Dionysus.  Besides  the  Dionysia  strictly  so  oalled,  there 
were  also  the  Zenaia  and  Antkeateria,  both  held  in  honour 
of  this  god,  the  former  in  Jannsxy  and  the  latter  in 
February.  

DIOKTSIUS,  the  Elder  (c  480-367  B.a),  tyrant  of 
Syracuse,  was  bom  about  430  B.a  He  begui  Uf e  as  a 
clerk  in  a  publio  office,  and  first  took  part  in  polityal 
affiuis  during  the  dissensions  that  followed  the  destruction 
of  the  Athenian  expedition.  He  was  wounded  in  the 
attempt  of  Hermocrates  to  seize  upon  Syracuse ;  and, 
during  the  disasters  inflicted  by  the  Carthaginians  who  had 
invaded  the  island,  he  succeeded,  along  with  Philistus  and 
Hipparinus,  in  procuring  the  deposition  of  the  Sicilian 
generals,  and  wss  himself  included  in  the  number  appointed 
in  their  stead,  ^y  intriguing  with  the  inhabitants  of  Qela, 
which  he  had  Leen  sent  to  relieve,  and  spreading  insinna^ 
tions  of  treachery  in  regard  to  his  colleagues,  he  was 
ultimately  invested  with  the  supreme  command ;  and  by 
the  help  of  a  large  body-guard  be  soon  made  himself 
independent  of  the  popular  opinioxL  Pestilence  having 
thinned  the  Carthaginian  army,  Dionysius,  in  spite  of  his 
ill  success,  found  no  difficulty  in  procuring  peace  (405  B.a). 
In  ths  stronghold  of  Ortygia  he  defied  the  machinations  of 
his  enemies,  until,  partly  from  defeats  and  partly  from 
dissensions,  the  opposition  died  away.  After  a  success- 
ful eipedition  against  Naxos,  Catena,  and  Leontini,  his 
effi>rts  were  directed  against  Carthage.  (See  Cabthaoi). 
He  also  carried  an  expedition  against  Rhcgium  and  its 
allied  cities  in  Magna  Qraecia.  In  one  csmpaign,  in  which 
he  was  joined  by  the  Lucanians,.he  devastated  the 
territories  of  Thurii,  Croton,  and  Locri.  After  a  protracted 
si^e  he  took  Rhegium,  387  B.a,  and  sold  the  inhabitants 
as  slaves.  He  joiiied  the  Blyrians  in  an  nnsuccesefnl 
attempt  to  plunder  the  temple  of  Delphi,  and  also  pillaged 
the  temple  of  Q»n  on  the  Etruscan  coast.  In  the 
Fdoponnesian  war  he  espoused  the  side  of  the  Spartans. 
Not  content  with  his  military  renown,  Dionysius  aspired 
also  to  poetical  glory.  His  poems  were  hissed  at  tfae 
Olympic  games;  but  havin|(  gained  a  prise  for  tragio 
poetry  at  Athens,  he  was  so  elated  that  he  engaged  in  a 
debauch  which  proved  fatal  (367  B.a)  His  life  was  written 
hy  Fbilistos,  but  the  work  has  unfortunately  perished. 

DI0K7SinS>  the  Teunger,  ascended  the  throne  of  Syra- 
cuse at  his  father's  death,  in  367  &a  He  was  driven 
from  the  kingdom  by  Dion,  and  fled  to  Locri ;  but  during 
the  commotions  which  followed  the  assassination  of  thai 
leader,  he  maaaffed  to  make  himself  master  of  Syracuse. 
On  the  srrival  c?  Timoleon  he  was  compelled  to  snrrsndor 
and  retire  to  t^orinth  (343  B.C.)/  where  he  spent  the  rest  of 
his  days  in  poverty. 

DIONTSlXJS,  of  Halicamsssos,  was  bom  about  the 
middle  of  the  first  century  B.a  His  father's  name  waa 
Alexander.  From  the  introduction  to  his  great  work  we 
learn  that  he  went  to  Italy  after  the  termination  of  the 
civil  wars,  and  spent  twenty-two  yesrs  in  preparing 
mfiHrifllf  for  his  history,  whidi  Is  entitled  ArAaologicL 
•lid  embcaGed  the  histi»y  of  Rome  from  the  mythical  pviod 
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to  tbs  besinninflt  of  tlia  fint  Pnnie  war.  It  was  divided  • 
into  tmeucy  luMikA.— nl  nbicli  tiie  tii-st  nine  remain  entire, 
the  teutli  and  elerenth  are  nearly  complete,  and  the 
rematninqr  books  onlj  enet  in  f rasinents.  In  the  first  three 
books  of  Appian.  and  in  the  CamiUns  of  Plutarch,  mnch  of 
Pionrsins  has  undoubtedly  been  embodied.  As  an  historian 
he  is  minute  and  painstaking:  but  his  attempts  to 
Gredaiiise  the  early  history  ot  Borne,  that  the  Q reeks 
might  in  some  measure  be  reconciled  to  a  foreign  yoke, 
render  hi«  accunicy  more  than  suspicions.  Dionysius  was 
also  the  author  of  a  treatise  on  rhetoric,  which,  with  his 
criticisms  on  Thucydides,  Lyvias,  Isocrates,  Isoins, 
Dinarchus,  Plato,  and  Demosthenes,  hare  been  preserTeiL 
The  best  editions  of  his  works  are  those  of  Hudson  and 
Keiske.  The  rhetorical  works  luiTe  bean  edited  separately, 
by  Oros  and  by  Westermann. 

DIONVSIUS,  the  Areopagite,  according  to  Suidas, 
was  an  Athenian  by  birth,  and  eminent  for  his  literary 
attainments.  He  studied  first  at  Athens,  and  afterwards 
il  HeliopoIiM  iu  £gypt.  While  in  the  latter  city,  he  beheld 
that  remaikdble  eclipse  of  the  sun,  as  he  terms  it,  which 
took  .place  at  the  death  of  Christ,  and  exclaimed  to  his 
friend  Apull<»i*hanes,  »  rh  Btlov  mrxtiy  ij  np  Tatrx6vri 
trvfiwda-xrit  **  Kither  the  Divinity  suffers,  or  sympathizes 
with  some  sufierer."*  He  further  details  that,  afcer 
Dionysius  returned  to  Athens,  ho  was  admitted  into  the 
Areopagus,  and,  having  embraced  Christianity  about  50 
iuD.,  was  constituted  bishop  of  Athens  by  the  a|>08tle  Paul 
(Acts  xviL  31).  Aristides,  an'  Athenian  philosopher, 
asserts  that  he  suffered  martyrdom — a  fact  generally 
admitted  by  hiatorians ;  but  the  precise  period  of  his 
death,  whether  under  Dumitian,  Trajan,  or  Adrian,  is  not 
certain.  A  writer  in  later  times  attempted  to  personate 
the  Areopagite,  and  contrived  to  [>ass  his  productions  on 
the  Christian  world  as  of  the  apostolic  age,  thereby  greatly 
influencing  the  spirit  of  both  the  Eastern  and  Western 
Churches.  These  writings  consist  of  a  book  called  The 
Celntial  Hierarchy  ;  another  0/  the  EccUiicutical  Hier- 
arckf  ;  A  Trtaim  on  f Ae  Divine  .  Names ;  another  0/ 
JfyUieal  Divinity  ;  and  Ten  Epieiles.  Different  opinions 
have  been  held  as  to  the  real  author  of  these  productions. 
They  were  ascribed,  at  an  early  period,  to  Apollinaris. 
bishop  of  Laodicea,  in  the  4th  century.  The  resemblance 
between  the  Areopagitica  and  the  writings  of  Proclus 
and  Plotinus  is  so  great  that  it  is  probable  the  Pseudo- 
Dionysius  did  not  write  much  earlier  than  the  5th  century. 
The  first  uneontroverted  occasion  on  which  these  supposi- 
titious writings  are  referred  to,  is  in  the  conference  between 
the  Severians  (a  sect  of  Eutychians)  and  the  Catholics, 
hold  in  the  emperor  Justinian's  palace,  532  iuD.,  in  which 
they  are  quoted  by  the  heretical  party. 

DIONYSIUS,  sumamed  Pericgotes,  from  his  being 
thQ  author  of  a  Ttpvqyria-%9  rfc  y9«,  containing  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  whole  earth  in  hexameter  verse,  and  written 
in  a  terse  and  elegant  style.  This  work  enjoyed  a  high 
degree  of  popularity  in  ancient  times,  and  two  transla- 
tions or  paraphrases  of  it  were  made  by  the  Bomans,  one 
by  Ruftts  Festus  Avienus,  and  the  other  by  the  grammarian 
Priscian.  The  best  edition  of  the  original  is  that  by  Bem- 
hordy  (Leipeic,  *1828).  Great  differences  of  opinion  have 
been  entertained  as  to  the  ago  and  country  of  this  Dionysius. 
All,  however,  are  agreed  in  placing  him  in  the  time  of  the 
Koman  emperors,  and  it  seems  highly  probable  that  he 
flourished  iu  the  latter  part  of  the  3d  or  the  beginning  of 
Ihc  4  th  century.  £ust«thius  says  that  he  was  by  descent 
a  Libv.in. 

DlbKVSIUS  EXIGUUS,  oiie  of  the  most  learned 
men  of  the  Cth  ceotury,  and  especially  distinguished  as  a 
chronologist,  was,  according  to  the  statement  of  his  friend 
Cbssiodoru%  a  Sc\t!i*i.in  by  birth,  "  Scytha  niitioHe."    This 


may  mean  oidy  that  ho  wiia  a  nattvo  t4  cLe  Mmi4i  UstW 
ing  on  the  Black  Bea.  and  doea  uos  neevsanlT  m^ 
that  he  was  not  of  Greek  orictn.     Snch  crigio  m  iudicstta 
by  his  name  and  by  hia  thoiwigh  faiuiliarit)  with  ihi 
Greek  language.      His  snniAme  **  Ezignus  "*  is  aniflj 
transited  '*the  Little.*  and  iH  supposed  to  icfcr  to  Ui 
stature ;  but  it  appears  to  bo  at  least  a»  impoLi^  tkst  kis 
known  humility  led  him  to  assome  the  desiipistMSk    Be 
was  living  at  Borne  m  the  fir^t  half  uf  the  6th  ceaivy^iiBl 
is  usually  spoken  of  as  abbot  of  a  Bwmau  mauimjL 
Cassiodurus,  however,  calls  him  aimply  "  mouk,'  mm, 
Bede  calls  him  "  abbot.  **    But  as  it  was  not  miasul  to 
apply  the  latter  term  to  distiognished  monka  who  voniot 
heatU  of  their  houses,  it  is  nncertaui  whether  Diomwa 
was  abbot  in  fact  or  only  by  oonrteaj.    He  wu  iafe^ 
repute  as  a  learned  theologian,  was  profoundly  nmi  u 
the  Holy  Scriplurea  and  iu  canon  law,  and  wu  iln  m 
accomplitthed  mathematician  and  astronomer.    We  ovits 
him  a  collection  of  ecclesiastical  canons,  comprisiMthi 
apostolical  cauons  and  the  decrees  of  tbo  eooneilsof  Nim^ 
Constantinople,  Chalcedon,  and  Bardia,  and  also  a  cullsetioi 
of  the  decretals  of  the  Bomau  iiontifi  from  Siricni  Is 
Anastasius  II.      These  .coDectious  were    published  Vf 
Justel  in  1G28.    Dionysius  did  good  service  to  hii  cua> 
temporaries  by  his  translations  of  miny  Greek  wurks  iili 
Latin ;  and  by  these  traiudatious  some  W(»rks,  the  orisiMli 
.  of  which  have  perished,  have  been  banded  down  to  sa 
His  name,  however,  is  now  perha|Mi  chiefly  lemeuibend  U 
his  chronological  labours.    It  waa  Dionpins  who  islr^ 
duced  the  method  of  reckoning  the  Christian  era  whict  ii 
now  use.     (See  Chsonolooy.)    Hia  friend  CoisiniloiM 
depicts  in  glowing  terms  the  dliaracter  of  Dionyniii  ut 
saintly  ascetic,  and  praises  his  wixdom  and  simplicity,  Ui 
accomplishments  and  hb  lowly-mindedness,  hii  povv  d 
eloquent  speech  and  his  capacity  of  aileueei    lie  died  it 
Home,  probably  about  the  year  546. 

DIONYSUS,  in  Greek  Mythology,  is  prindpalljf  Ik  led 
of  the  vine ;  and  in  the  myths  oonoeniing  him  it  ii  cnr 
that  the  effects  of  wine  and  the  aproad  of  vine  P^H 
have  both  been  kept  in  view.  No  ooouer  had  tie  H 
grown  up  than  he  started  on  distant  expeditions  to  UtA 
men  to  cultivate  the  vme,  and  on  theae  occsidoBi  Vi 
followers  were  known  for  their  ecatatio  c&nmoum,  ^ 
would  seem  also  as  if  the  atory  of  hii  birth  ms  <:^\ 


Semele,  a  daughter  of  Cadmus^,  the  kinff  of  TMi^U* 
father  being  Zeus,  who  among  other  divini  faadftM 
exercised  also  that  of  god  of  the  fertiliibg  miiig  ikeeA 
Before  the  child  was  mature^  Zeoa  appeared  to  owii  j 
her  request  in  his  majesty  as  gud  of  lightiifnft  hf  «!■■ 
she  was  killed,  but  the  inbnt  waa  aaved  from  the  «■• 
fate  by  cool  ivy  which  grew  up  raddenly  wnmA  tm 
Zeus  took  him  up,  indosA  him  wiUiin  hia  own  thig^  * 
he  came  to  maturity,  and  then  brought  liim  to  thefiM* 
that  he  was  twice  bom ;  and  it  was  to  ealabnta  tUi  W 
birth  that  the  dithyrambs  waa  iong.  Ho  ^'•■'f^f^ 
veyed  by  Hermea  to  be  bron^  up  by  the  njapki  ■ 
Nysa,  from  which  place  it  ia  probiUi  hia  Btma  I>><>^9^ 
or  *«  god  of  Nysa,"  is  derifod;  but  ammif  the  BMy  yJM* 
of  this  name  claiming  to  hava  biiD  tia  trae  OM  ■  ■ 
impossible  to  decide.  In  hisjoam^  to  teii^thicrita«p 
tion  of  the  vine  he  met  with  opponlioo  in  aoam  eiiWig 
in  that  of  Lycurg^ua,  a  tluadan  km^  from  whiOM  iMi^ 
Dionysus  saved  himself  by  leaping  into  tiw  m,  vboe  * 
was  kindly  received,  by  Thatia.  I^vorgM  waa  Miwjy 
Zeus  and  soon  died,  or,  aeeoidiBf  M  nolte  ^^'^'T^^'J^ 
frantic  and  hewed  down  hie  oiwa  wtm,  mlrtdiBt  Hiiv* 
viut ;  while  in  a  third  atoij 
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>  t  Tiaa^  ctimg  to  -dcmHj  round  liim  tliat,  failing  to 
ipt^  h»  died.  A  simikr  incident  is  ilutt  of  Pentheni, 
If  ci  Thebes,  who  opposed  the  orgiastic  ceremonies 
rodnesd  bj  Dionysos  among  the  women  of  Thebes,  and, 
ring  been  present  watching  one  of  these  ceremonies, 
I  aiataken  for  seme  animal  of  the  chase,  pnrsned,  aod 
a  bj  his.  own  mother.  At-  Orohomenns,  the  three 
Ighten  of  liinjss  refused  to  join  the  other  women  in 
ir  aoctunal  orgies,  and  for  tlus  were  transformed  into 
hk  It  was  in  accordance  with  this  tradition  that  in 
ir  times,  at  the  festiral  of  the  Aprionia,  the  priests  of 
mjWQB  pursued  the  women  of  the  race  of^Minyas  with 
»m  swords,  and  if  they  captored  them, 'killed  them, 
ieh  incident,,  it  will  be  seen,  also  justifies  the  title  of 
fmfi  applied  to  Dionysus.  On  the  other  hand,  when 
I  fod  was  rvoeiTed  hoepitably  he  repatc^  the  kindneas  by 
I  ^  of  the  Tine,  and  of  this  the  chief  instance  is  that 
learina  of  Attica,  who  liTcd  in  the  time  of  King  Pandion. 
A  learins^  instsad  of  keeping  secret  the  use  of  the  "nne^ 
lead  it  among  the  herdsman  and  labourers,  who,  becoming 
imptt^  wiUi  the  wine,  slew  him  and  threw  him  into  a 
•Q  or  buried  him  under  a  tree,  where  his  daughter 
rigooe  found  his  gra^e,  and  in  her  despair  hanged  herself 
B  ths  tree.  In  recoUection  of  this  it  was  the  custom  to 
Ml  small  figures  and  masks  on  trees  at  the  ceremony  in 
srkoBOur.  The  district  of  Icaria,  though  in  Attica,  was 
a  tils  bordsrs  of  Boeotia,  which  latter  was  the  eariiest  and 
Urf  ssat  of  the  worship  of  Dionysus  in  Greece,  with  its 
mtam  fsstiyal  on  Mount  Cithjeron.  Festiyals  of  the  same 
NriUfe  bnd  spread  to  Attica,  to  Mount  Parnassus,  and 
ntk  to  Thrace.  But  in  Boeotia  Dionysus  was  jpersonaUy 
Mndsted  with  so  many  f  estiTals  and  incidents  that  he  has 
lan  the  appearance  of  a  hero  or  demigod  than  of  a  god, 
isd  it  may  hare  been  from  a  sense  of  this  that  Herodotus 
{u.  53)  csUs  him  the  most  recent  of  the  gods.  In  Homer 
iIk  he  has  a  secondary  character.  To  what  extent  the 
idai  of  his  functions  may  hare  been  derired  from  the  Vedic 
|od  Soma  cannot  be  determined,  but  the  similarity  between 
tW  two  deities  becomes  the  more  striking  when  we 
Nfenher  how  actiTely  the  worship  of  Dionysus  was  con- 
dieted  in  Asia  Minor,  particularly  in  Fhiygia  and  Lydia, 
*Wf  he  wat  styled  Babanus,  with  -the  epithet  also  of 
^fSatf  from  which  it  is  supooeed  his  Qreek  name  of 
^lodkjs  was  deriyed.  As  Sabazius  he  was  associated 
^  the  Phrygiin  goddess  Qybele,  and  was  followed  in  his 

etiona  by  a  ikiasoi  of  Centaurs,  Pan,  Satyrs,  and 
k  In  Lydia  his  triumphant  return  from  India  was 
ibbiated  by  an  annual  festival  on  Mount  T^olns,  and  it 
Is  m  Lydia  that  he  assumed  th^  long  beard  and  long  robe 
hkh  were  afterwards  giren  him  in  his  character  as  the 
bdian  Bacchus."  ^e  other  inddenta  in  which  he 
pittB  in  aporely  triumphal  character  are  his  transforming 
a  Tyrrhene  pirates  who  attacked  him  into  dolphins,  as 
li  k  the  Homeric  hymn  to  Dionysus,  and  as  represented 
t  tta  monument  of  Lysierates  at  Athens,  and  his  pert  in 
s  war  of  the  gods  affainst  the  giants.  The  adventure 
ilh  the  pirates  occurred  on  his  voyaffe  to  Nazos,  where  he 
ttid  Anadne  when  she  had  been  abandoned  by  Theseus, 
t  Nazoa  Ariadne  was  associated  with  Dionysus  as  his 
ifi^and  their  marriage  was  annually  celebrated  by  a 
4ivaL  (8ee  Abiadkb.)  Another  phase  in  the  myth  of 
ioeytns  originated  in  obeerring  the  decay  of  regetation 
w&tcr,  to  suit  which  he  was  supposed  to  be  slain  and 
job  the  deities  of  the  lower  world,  in  which  connection 
I  Ifgorad  in  the  mysteries  of  Eleusis.  This  phase  of  his 
■aeter  was  dereloped  by  the  Orphic  poets,  he  having 
i»  the  name  of  Zagreus,  and  being  no  bnger  the  Theban 
i,  bai  a  aoo  of  Zen*  and  Persephone.  The  duld  was 
oaght  up  aeeretly,  watched  over  by  Kuretee;  but  the 
ikw  Heca  diacovered  where  he  was,  and  sent  Titans  to 


the  spot,  who,  fijidLtur  him.at  play,  toro  him  io  pieaes,  and 
cooked  and  ate  hia  limbs,  while  fiera  gave  his  heart  to 
Zens.  To  connect  this  with  the  myth  of  the  Theban  birth 
of  Dionysns,  it  is  said  that  Zeus  gave  the  child's  heart  to 
Semele,or  himself  swallowed  it  and  gave  birth  to  the 
Theban  god.  Altogether  there  weie^  it  waa  said,  fiva 
different  gods  "  Dionysus,"  each  having  different  parentaga 
The  conception  of  Zagreus,  or  the  winter  Dionysus,  appears 
to  have  originated  in  Crete,  but  it  was  aooepted  alao  in 
Delphi,  where  his  grave  waa  shown,  at  whieh  saorifioa  waa 
secretly  offered  annually  on  the  shortest  day.  This  featart 
of  going  away  in  the  winter  and  retoming  at  spring,  which 
was  common  to  Dionysus  and  Apollo^  wonid  commend  the 
former  god  to  the  priests  of  ApoIUyat  Delphi  Dionysu 
had  further,  in  common  with  ApoUo,  the  prophetie  gift. 
Like  Hermes,  he  was  a  god  of  the  prodactivsnesa  o| 
nature,  and  hence  Priapus  was  one  of  his  regular  ooin- 
panions,  while  not  only  in  the  mysteriee  but  in  the  rural 
festivals  his  symbol,  the  phallus,  was  carried  about 
ostentatiously.  His  symbols  from  the  animal  kingdom  were 
the  bull,  panther,  ass,  and  goat  His  personal  attributes 
ate  an  ivy  wreath,  the  thyrsus  (a  staff  with  pine  cone  at 
the  end),  a  drinking  cup  (eantharut),  and  sometimes  the 
horn  of  a  bull  on  his  forehead.  Artistically  he  waa  repre^ 
sented  moetly  either  as  a  youth  of  soft  neariy  feminine 
form,  or  08  a  bearded  and  draped  man,  but  frequently  also 
as  an  infant,  with  reference  toliis  birUi  or  to  his  bringing 
up  in  Nysa.  The  earliest  imagea  were  of  wood  with  the 
branches  still  attached  in  parts,  whence  he  was  oalled 
Dionysus  Dendrites.  He  waa  figured  also,  like  Hermes,  in 
the  form  of  a  pillar  or  term  surmounted  by  his  head. 

The  Greek  colonists  of  Southern  Italy  (Magna  Grncia) 
had  taken  with  them,  the  worship  of  Dionyaus,  and  so 
succeesfully  had  it  spread  there  that  Sophocles  (Antig, 
1106)  spe^  of  him  as  the  god  who  rules  in  Italy.  From 
Campania  th^  joint  worship  of  Dionysus  (Liber),  Demeter 
(Ceree),  and  Kore  (Libera)  Was  introduced  into  Uome,  and 
a  temple  was  erected  to  them  495  B.a,  in  obedience  to  the 
Sibylline  books.  But  the  mysteries  which  were  held  in  con- 
nectbn  with  this  worship  were  suppressed  by  the  senate, 
186  B.a  In  Csmpania  Dionysus  was  styled  Hebon,  and 
conceived  in  the  form  of  a  bull  with  a  human  head.  Libera, 
usually  identified  with  Kore,  corresponds  rather  to  the 
goddess  Hebe  as  worshipped  at  Phlina  (▲.  s.  x.) 

DIOPHANTUa    See  Aloebea,  vol  L  p.  511. 

DIPHTHERIA  (from  &^^  a  skin  or  membruisX 
the  term  applied  to  an  acute  infeetiooa  disease,  which  la 
accompanied  by  a  membranous  ezndatbn  on  a  mucous 
surface,  generally  on  the  tonsils  and  bade  of  the  throat  or 
pharynx.  Althongh  popular^  believed  to  be  a  newly  dis- 
covered disease,  there  is  distinct  evidenco  that  diphUieria 
was  known  to  tiie  ancient  physicians  as  a  malady  of  great 
vimlenca  Under  the  name  of  the  Malum  JBgypiiaetim, 
Aretmus  in  the  2d  oentniy  gives  a  minute  description  of 
a  disease  which  in  all  ita  essential  characteristics  corrssponda 
to  diphtheria.  In  the  16th,  17th,  and  18th  eentaries 
epideinios  of  diphtheria  appear  to  have  frequently  prevailsd 
in  many  parts  of  Europe,  particularly  in  HoUimd,  Spain, 
Italy,  France,  as  well  as  in  England,  and  weie  deecribed  by 
physicians  belonging  to  thoee  countries  under  varioua 
titlee ;  but  it  is  probable  that  other  diseases  of  a  similar 
nature  were  included  in  their  deecripUons,  and  no  accurate 
account  of  this  rffection  had  been  published  till  M.  Breton- 
neau  of  Tours  in  1821  laid  his  celebrated  treatise  on  the 
subjsct  before  the  French  Academy  of  Medicina  Bj 
him  the  term  Le  DiphMrlU  was  first  given  to  the  disfWif^ 
The  subject  has  since  been  largely  investigated  both  in 
Britain  and  on  the  Continent^  where  epidemica  more  or' 
less  extensive  have  been  of  common  occurrence  in  recent- 
times ;  but  while  many  important  facta  have  been  made  imlj 
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regarding  tbe  pathology  of  dipbtherifty  the  real  nature  of 
ths  DtUdj  Btill  appears  to  be  andetensined.  By  some  it 
h  SBgarded  aa  prixnarilv  a  blood  poison,  the  local  mani- 
festations being  secondary  and  not  essential,  while  others 
hold,  and  this  is  the  yiew  now  largely  maintained  by  Con- 
tinental authorities,  that  diphtheria  is  at  first  a  local  disease, 
the  constitution  becoming  secondarily  affected  or  poisoned 
from  the  local  affection.  This  latter  view  receives  support 
both  from  experimtots  on  inoculation  of  the  disease  in 
•nimals,  and  from  the  discovery  in  the  diphtheritio  mem- 
branes and  surrounding  tiBsues,  as  well  as  in  the  blood  and 
other  fluids  of  persons  suffering  from  diphtheria,  of  the  lower 
forms  of  regetable  organism  (bacteria,  micrococci,  kc), 
which  are  supposed  to  be  the  infecting  agents  both  in  tbb 
local  aflection  and  in  ita  general  constitutional  effecta. 
Whether  this  be  the  correct  explanation  of  the  disease, 
or  whether  as  is  held  by  many,  these  organisms  are  to  be 
looked  upon  merely  as  accompaniments  or  complications  of 
the  affection,  not  present  in  Ul  cases,  the  following  facts 
appear  to  be  made  out  respecting  diphtheria : — 

L  That  it  is  a  disease  communicable  both  by  infection 
and  by  contagion. 

S.  That  grave  constitutional  disturbance  is  a  constant  and 
prominent  qrmptom  of  diphtheria. 

9.  That  certain  important  consequences  or,  as  they  aro 
termed,  sequels  are  apt  to  foUow  diphtheria,  particiUarly 
some  forms  of  paralysis. 

These  points,  moreover,  serve  to  distinguish  this  diiease 
from  croup,  which,  although  in  some  cases  presenting  cer- 
tain features  of  resemblance  to  diphtheria,  differs  from  it  in 
being  a  merely,  local  inflammatory  affection.     See  Cboup. 

As  already  observed,  diphtheria  has  frequently  appeared 
as  an  epidemic.  It  is  probably  more  common  in  a  sporadic 
form  (single  cases).  It  is  sometimes  endemic  in  certain 
localities  where  the  hygienic  conditions  are  bad ;  and  thero 
is  ample  evidence  to  show  that  air  or  water  contaminated 
with  decomposing  animal  matter  may  readily  cause  an  out- 
break of  diphtheria.  The  influence  of  climate,  weather, 
and  condition  of  soil  appear  to  be  inappreciable.  When 
the  diseaie  has  broken  out  in  a  dwelling  it  is  apt  to  spraad 
not  merely  by  direct  contagion,  but  apparently  also  through 
the  air  of  apartments,  this  being  notably  the  case  in  over- 
crowded habitations.  The  contagiousness  of  diphtheria  is 
Tery  marked,  and  has  unhappily  been  often  exemplified  in 
the  cose  of  ph^'sicians,  who  have  fallen  victims  to  the 
disease  from  inoculation  with  its  morbid  products  when 
cautciizing  the  throats  or  performing  tracheotomy  in  those 
suffering  fn>m  it  Children  appear  to  be  on  the  whole 
rather  more  liable  to  diphtheria  than  adults  :  and  although 
the  most  robust  people  may  be  attacked,  those  whose  health 
is  weakened  by  any  cause  are  specially  predisposed.  One 
attack  of  diphtheria  appears  to  afford  no  immunity  from 
others. 

It  must  be  oboerved,  however,  that  the  mere  existence  uf 
a  sore  throat  accompanied  with  some  amount  of  membran- 
ooM  exudation  does  not  constitute  diphtheria,  as  is  often 
errooeoubly  supposed  by  non-medical  persons,  who  are  apt  to 
fancy  they  have  had  diphtheria  several  times  from  having 
snffifred  from  what  is  a  comparatively  simple  complaint 
The  diaguosis  can  only  be  reliably  made  by  a  medical  man. 

Cases  of  diphtheria  differ  as  to  their  intensity  from  the 
mildest  formS)  which  resemble  an  ordinary  catarrhal  sore 
throat,  to  those  of  the  most  severe  character  (such  as  the 
gangrcQous  funn),  where  the  disease  b  hopelessly  iutract 
able  from  the  fust 

In  gcncr.U  the  iiymptoms  at  the  commencement  of  an 
attack  of  diphtheria  are  comparatively  slight,  being  those 
commonly  accom[.iaiiyiiig  a  cold,  vis.,  chilliness  and  depres- 
sion. Sometimes  more  severe  phenomena  usher  in  the 
attack,  such  as  vomiting  an  J  diarrhcbo.     A  slight  feeling  of 


uneasiness  in  the  throat  is  esperieneed  along  with 
stiffness  of  the  back  of  the  neek.  When  looked  at  the 
throat  appears  reddened  and  somewhat  swollen,  paitienJkr^ 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  tonsils,  the  soft  palate^  ud 
upper  part  of  pharynx,  while  along  with  this  thm 
is  tendemees  and  swelUng  of  the  ^^ds  at  the  aagki  o( 
the  jaws.  The  affection  of  the  throat  spreads  rspidly,  lod 
soon  the  characteristic  exudation  appears  on  the  hhati 
surface  in  the  form  of  greyish-white  specki  or  patdM, » 
creasing  in  extent  and  thidcnesa  until  a  yellowishJookiBg 
false  membrane  is  formed.  This  deposit  is  firmly  sdhercsl 
to  the  mucous  membrane  beneath  or  iaoorponted  vith  H^ 
and  if  removed  leaves  a  raw,  bleedm^  tleanted  aiiiiei^ 
upon  which  it  is  reproduced  in  a  short  period.  Thsutpcir 
ance  of  the  exudation  has  been  oompared  to  wet  psicuwa 
or  washed  leather,  and  it  is  more  or  less  dense  in  tsilink 
It  may  cover  the  ^hole  of  the  baek  of  tlie  throat,  the  csfitf 
of  the  mouth,  and  the  posterior  nares,  and  spread  dowawndi 
into  the  air  passages  on  tbe  one  hand  and  into  the  aliMa 
taiy  oaual  on  the  other,  while  any  wound  on  the  sarfieicf 
the  body  is  liable  to  beeome  covered  with  it  This  ■!■> 
brane  is  apt  to  be  detached  spontaneoqsly,  and  m  itkwMa 
it  becomes  decomposed,  giving  a  most  offimsave  and  dane- 
teristio  odour  to  the  breath.  There  is  pain  and  dificiltf 
in  swallowing,  but  unless  the  diMase  has  ailectsd  the 
larynx  no  affection  of  the  breathing.  The  voice  soqaim  a 
snuffling  character.  When  the  disease  invades  the  pottaior 
nares  an  acrid,  fetid  discharge,  and  f^mftimf  also  cojiosi 
bleeding  takes  place  from  the  noetrils.  Along  with  thoe 
local  phenomena  there  is  evidence  of  constitotiosii 
disturbance  of  the  most  severe  character.  There  mj  U 
no  great  amount  of  fever,  but  there  is  marked  depreaka 
and  loss 'of  strength.  The  pulse  becomes  imsll  tt^ 
frequent,  the  countenance  pale,  the  swelling  of  the  glisds 
of  the  neck  increases,  which,  along  with  the  praeitct 
of  albumen  in  the  urine,  testifies  to  a  condition  of  Uood 
poisoning.  Unless  favounble  symptoms  emerge  datb 
takes  place  within  three  or  four  day*  or  uoaer, 
either  from  the  rapid  extension  of  the  false  memhnne  i&to 
the  air  passage,  giving  rise  to  asphyxia,  or  fron  t 
condition  of  general  collapse,  which  is  sometimes  renurbl^ 
sudden.  In  coses  of  recovery  the  change  for  the  better  ii 
marked  by  an  arrest  in  the  extension  of  the  f<ilji  bcb- 
brane,  the  detachment  and  expectoration  of  that  sirealf 
formed,  and  the  healing  of  the  ulcerated  mncow  Bcn- 
brane  beneath.  Along  with  this  there  is  a  genenl  iis* 
provoment  in  the  symptoms^  the  power  of  swsUov'of 
returns,  and  the  strength  gradually  increases,  whilt  t^ 
glandular  enlargement  of  the  neck  diminishfs,  sad  tte 
albumen  'disappean  from  the  urine.  Becoveiy,  kovfW, 
is  generally  alow,  and  it  is  many  weeks  befors  foil  ^ 
valescence  is  established.  Even,  however,  where  dipktkcna 
ends  thus  favourably,  the  peculiar  sequela  slwtfr 
mentioned  are  apt  to  follow,  generally  within  •  p**^ 
of  two  or  three  weeks  after  all  the  lool  erideecs  «  ^ 
disease  has  disappeared.  These  eecondaiy  affiKtisM  v^ 
occur  after  mild  as  well  as  after  aevere  attacks.  ^kA 
they  are  principally  in  the  form  of  paraljsii  aftctiBf  tke 
soft  palate  and  pharynx,  causing  dUBen^y  in  8«aUo*i>C 
with  regurgitation  of  food  through  the  aooe^  and  fivi*!^ 
peculiar  nasal  character  to  the  voioa  lliere  are,  koM«f  > 
other  forms  of  paralysis  oocnning  after  diphtherial  e^*^ 
ally  that  effecting  the  muaelee  of  ih»  ej%  which  ^n^i^ 
a  loss  of  the  p«>wei  of  aocoBmodation  and  uuisaiw^J 
impairment  of  viuo^  There  maj  be^  bcndes^  P^'^^^T^j! 
both  legs,  and  occasionally  alao  of  cna  nde  of  the  teoT 
(hemiplegia).  These  symptoms^  howaiar,  after  uNiliiiwtf 
for  a' variable  length  of  tiaM^  abnoit  ahriii  ultimitaf 
dissppear.  ^^ 

In  the  treatment  of  diphtheria  liflwA  BHl  be  had  W^ 
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tl  and  general  nature  of  the  disease.  Difference 
I  exists  among  physicians  as  to  the  utility  of 
plications  in  the  form  of  caustiee  applied  to  the 
irts,  some  attaching  great  importance  to  their  use 
to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  disease,  while 
Id  that  the  irritation  so  produced  favonn  the 
the  false  membranes.  Probably  at  the  outset, 
local  manifestations  are  but  slight,  the  use  of 
istic  as  nitrate  of  silver,  either  in  the  solid  form 
g  solution,  may  be  of  service ;  but  after  any  con- 
lurface  has  been  invaded  by  the  false  membrane 
,  it  is  to  be  feared,  can  be  done  in  this  way.  The 
»moval  of  the  false  membrane  is  generally  con- 
A  by  this  means  a  raw  bleeding  surface  is  left, 
'h  the  deposit  is  reproduced  with  great  rapidity, 
ition,  however,  tends  to  be  cast  off  spontaneously 
iss  of  sappuration,  and,  as  favouring  this,  and  at 
time  acting  as  a  soothing  remedy,  Uie  inhalation 
8  recommended.  The  employment,  in  the  form 
r  of  washes  or  gargles,  of  solutions  of  carbolic 
ly's  fluid,  perchloride  of  iron,  chlorine  water,  or 
I  potash,  is  valuable  in  the  way  of  disinfecting 
and  subduing  the  fetid  exhalations  which  are 
esent  When  the  disease  has  spread  into  the 
I  the  breathing  is  embarrassed,  an  emetic  may  be 
aiding  the  expulsion  of  the  false  membrane.  It 
ir,  in  great  measure  to  the  constitutional  treat- 
i  the  physician's  attention  must  be  directed  in 
.  The  effect  of  the  disease  upon  the  patient's 
1  so  marked  that  from  the  very  beginning  there 
at  demand  for  strong  nourishment,  which  should 
administered  in  the  form  of  milk,  soup,  Ac,  as 
ere  exists  the  power  of  swaRowing,  and  when  this 
cut  enemata  should  be  resorted  to.  Large  doses 
and  of  the  tiucture  of  the  perchloride  of  iron  are 
ded,  and  stimulants  will  in  almost  all  cases  be 
from  an  early  period.  The  question  of  tracheo- 
to  be  considered  when  the  false  membrane  has 
to  the  air  passages  and  threatens  death  by 
and  although  the  operation  in  such  circum- 
fords  but  a  feeble  chance  of  success,  the  cases  of 
y  this  means  have  been  sufficiently  numerous  to 
i  employment  as  a  last  resort.  The  paralysib 
ows  diphtheria  usually  yields  in  the  course  of 
oics  and  good  nourishment. 
Id  be  mentioned  that  in  all  cases  of  diphtheria 
uld  be  taken  by  isolation  of  the  patient  and  the 
nfectants  to  prevent  as  far  as  possible  the  spread 
»i8e  in  a  household  ;  while  the  attendants  ought 
ipulously  careful  to  avoid  inoculation  with  the 
f  the  disease,  and  should  frequently  use  gargles 
those  substances  above  mentioned,  (j.  o.  a.) 
B£ACT  is  the  art  of  conducting  the  intercourse 
with  each  other.  The  word  obviously  owes  its 
he  soi^rce  subsequently  explained  in  the  article 
[G8.  It  is  singular  that  a  term  of  so  much 
mportance  in  politics  and  history  should  be  so 
its  adoption  that  it  is  not  to  be  found  in 
dictionary.  There  has,  indeed,  ever  been  a 
in  the  English  nature  to  acknowledge  the  art 
;iug  international  business  as  a  pursuit  worthy 
ih  statesman,  or  as  one  entitling  its  adepts  to 
I  fame.  It  is  popularly  looked  on  aa  the  art  of 
ito  the  business  of  nations  a  morality  condemned 
rcourse  of  men  with  each  other,  and  as  a  means 
ring  subtlety  where  force  is  insufficient  to 
some  statesman's  object.  Hence  the  term  has 
^uially  used  to  express  a  modified  degree  of 
and  conduct  which  is  wily  and  subtle,  without 
itly  false  or  fraudulent,  ia  styled  '*  diplomatic." 


V 

The  subject  has  been  usually  treated  under  the  head  of  tW 
Law  of  Nations,  or,  as  it  is  now  more  properly  termed^ 
international  law.  But  a  little  examination  will  diow  that 
diplomacy,  though  closely  associated  with  international 
law,  is  a  separate  sphere  of  intellectual  exertion.  Ths 
diplomatist  undoubtedly  requires  to  be  acquainted  with 
international  law,  and  to  observe  its  general  injunctionn 
He  often  finds  it  necessaiy  to  appeal  to  the  rules,  of 
supposed  rules,  of  that  code  ;  but  it  would  be  a  confusioa 
of  terms  to  count  him  an^fficer  engaged  in  the  execution 
of  international  law.  He  has  to  accompliBh  objects  which 
are  not  achievable  through  any  law  real  or  fictitious,  bul 
are  achieved  solely  through  the  art  of  diplomacy.  Ques- 
tions in  which  private  rights  and  obligations  are  oon* 
cemed  are  a  perpetual  source  of  diplomatic  exertion.  In 
England,  and  to  some  extent  in  the  other  states  oalled  the 
great  powers,  the  administration  of  justice  is  pursued  on 
rules  so  absolute  that  there  is  no  chance  of  their  being 
relinqoiahed  to  favour  a  friendly  or  to  ix\)ure  a  hostile 
nation.  Further,  diplomacy,  beaidea  the  larger  operationa 
connected  with  great  treaties  or  alliances,  keeps  a  vigilani 
eye  on  the  ordinary  details  of  international  law,  for  tl^a 
purpose  of  seeing  that  it  is  equitably  administered.  In 
this  sense  the-  diplomatist  ia  like  a  law-agent,  whose  duty 
it  is  to  see  that  his  client  receives  justice  at  the  hands. of 
other  nations  under  this  code. 

Diplomacy,  as  a  science,  has  arisen  out  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  European  powers,  and  their  nse  on  the  ruina 
of  the  Roman  empire.  As  a  uniform  system,  following 
principles  nearly  as  well  established  as  those  of  many^ 
codes  of  law,  it  exists  solely  among  the  European  powers, 
partly  embracing  those  nations,  such  as  Turkey  and  Persia, 
which  have  been  brought  into  close  association  wiUi  them. 
The  difficulty,  however,  of  getting  those  Eastern  states  to 
understand  and  obey  the  laws  of  diplomacy,  and  submit  to 
its  restraints,  has  ever  been  an  object  of  anxious  comment 
to  Wickefort  and  the  other  systematic  writers  on  diplomacy. 
To  subnut  to  be  bound  in  the  moment  of  power  by  a 
theoretical  system  not  enforced  by  the  strong  hand  of  any 
judge,  spiritual  or  temporal,  is  not  consistent  with  the 
Oriental  mind ;  and  the  great  civilized  powers,  in  dealing 
with  the  Eastern  states,  as  in  tlieir  intercourse  with 
barbarous  tribes,  have  relied  on  their  own  strength, 
exercised  with  cruelty  or  with  mildness  as  the  case  might 
be.  Alliances  and  leagues,  declarations  of  war  and  treatiea 
of  peace,  have  taken  place,  it  is  true,  among  those  states, 
but  it  would  be  an  historical  absurdity  to  suppose 
diplomatic  relatione  connecting  together  China,  Burmah, 
and  Japan,  as  they  connect  the  great  European  powers. 

In  the  same  manner  the  ancient  world  had  its  treatiea 
and  leagues,  but  no  systematic  diplomatic  relations.  The 
pretensions  of  Rome  during  the  empire,  indeed,  superseded 
every  kind  of  intemationid  engagement,  since  she  would 
permit  of  no  relation  between  the  empire  and  any  other 
state,  save  that  of  predominance  on  her  part  and  subjection 
on  Uie  other.  Yet  it  is  evidently  from  this  system 
of  centralisation  that  the  diplomatic  relations  of  the  Euro- 
pean states  arose.  Freed  from  the  temporal  jurisdiction  of 
the  empire,  and  no  longer  mere  dependencies,  the  European 
states  were  still  subject  in  a  modified  shape  to  an  inflnanca 
radiating  from  the  old  centre  of  imperial  authority.  Tba 
bishop  of  Rome,  in  claiming  a  spiritual  anthoritj  at  least 
co-extensive  with  the  geographical  area  of  the  temporal 
authority  of  the  departed  emperors  of  Rome,  created  a 
sanction,  though  an  imperfect  one,  for  the  execution  of 
justice  among  nations,  and  acted  in  some  measure  as  a  con^ 
trolling  influence  over  their  diplomatic  operations.  A 
memorable  instance  of  the  influence  of  the  Pope  is  found 
in  the  relations  between  John  of  England  and  Philip 
of  France.    The  semi-Judicial  authority  of  the  court  n 
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Bomo  was  cited  in  rapport  of  tbe  Eudish  eonaaest  cf 

IreUnd,  and  was  appealed  to  bj  botn  partiea  in  the 

Scottiah  War  of  Independence.  LitUe  as  the  Papal  anthority 

was  respected  by  even  the  moat  CatiioUe  monarcha  when 

they  ware  at  the  head  of  large  and  well-found  armiea,  yet 

in  matters  of  dubboa  eqnilibiinm  the  anthority  of  the  Pope 

had  aome  weight ;  and  aa  his  was  a  power  not  limited  to 

any  particular  state  or  clnst&r  of  states,  but  ever  preeent 

throughout  all  the  transactions  of  Christian  realma  with 

each  other,  it  had,  beyond  doubl|  an  influence  gradual  and 

continuous  in  giving  modem  diplomacy  the  amount  of 

specific  character  which  it  had  obtained  at  the  period  of  the 

Reformation.  Under  the  head  Balance  or  Poweb,  the  evils 

arising  from  the  absence  of  a  supreme  power  to  judge 

between  states,  as  the  courts  of  law  decide  questions  between 

individual  citisens,  will  be  found  discussed.     It  suffices 

here  to  say,  that  much  of  the  deficiency  is  filled  up  by  the 

fortunate  train  of  events  which  have  created,  throughout  the 

civilized  world,  a  traditional  system  of  diplomatic  practice. 

The  representatives  of  great  nations,  following  up  the 

traditions  of  the  science  of  diplomacy,  have  often  sought 

by  similar  acts  to  do  what  they  considered  their  duty  to 

their  country  by  taking  advantage  of  every  opportunity  of 

aggrandizing  it     But  modem  political  philosophy   and 

morality  teach  us  that  this  is  not  tiie  manner  in  which  great 

nitions  are  to  be  supported  or  aggrandized,  and  that  for 

tlieir  di[)lomatic  servants  there  is  spread  out  a  far  nobler 

field  of  exertion.     It  is  founded  on  the  consciousness  that 

the  real  power  of  states  must  come  from  within — from  the 

sound  condition  of  the  people,  physically,  iodastrially,  and 

:c  orally — from  wcU-poised  political  institutions  and  good 

govern me'.it     If  these  arc  absent  no  diplomatic  skill  can 

:nake  up  for  them  ;   if  they  be  present  it  cannot  enhance 

the  real  power  of  the  state  which  possesses  them.     But  to 

the  diplomatic  representatives  of  states  both  powerful  and 

honest  a  function  of  a  higher  character  still  than  mere 

national  aggrandizement  belongs,  in  the  capacity,  by  able, 

temperate,  and  honourable  negotiation,  to  keep  feeble  states 

from  being  crushed  by  their  potent  neighbours,  to  preserve 

peace  in   the  world  so  long*  as  it  can  honourably  be 

preaorved,  and  to  see  generally  that  international  justice  is 

observed  among  mankind.     The  trae  functions  of  the  great 

powers  are  in  some  measure  embodied  in  the  well-known 

Lnes  sf  Virgil : 

" Tu  rcprr  iiup«rio  populos,  Ronune,  memento ; 
11;»  tibi  t-runt  AiUif ;  paris4^ue  imponcre  morcm, 
TaroiTC  ftiil>jrcti8,  et  debellara  cnperbos." 

The  historical  events,  and  the  industrial  and  commercial 
progrcs.H  which  have  duiing  the  past  hundred  years  so 
aggrandized  the  power  of  Britain  among  European  nations,* 
Lttve,  in  thli  view  of  tiib  uses  of  our  diplomacy,  become  a 
great  boun  to  the  siuullcr  states,  and  even  to  the  citizens 
of  the  greater.  The  parliamentary  responsibility,  and  the 
perpetual  public  scrutiny  and  discussion  to  which  the  acts 
of  our  atatt'smen  are  subjected,  are  not  only  checks  on  our 
own  diplomatic  acts,  but  on  those  of  every  other  civilized 
rtatc.  It  was  a  boast  attributed  to  one  of  the  great 
fabricatora  of  British  diplomacy,  the  elder  Pitt,  that  not  a 
gun  should  be  fired  throughout  the  world  without  Britain 
knowing  «hy.  If  Britain  could  make  good  thia  boast,  it 
would  czteuJ  in  some  measure  to  mankind  at  large  the 
blessings  enjoyed  at  home  from  living  under  a  responsible 
f^ovtTnmcnt.  As  it  is  even  at  present,  the  continuous 
liability  of  having  whatever  he  docs  called  before  Parliament 
and  the  public,  must  l^c  an  ever  present  and  influencing 
motive  with  every  British  diplomatist.  Heucu  he  not  only 
d.re  not  cuuntcnance  any  act  iif  national  m])acity,  tyranny, 
i.<r  fraud,  but  he  is,  tm  the  ri  prcsentative  of  a  nation  which 
1  as  great  power  and  nn  wl-i  rets,  a  check  upon  the  diplomatic 
honesty  uf  all  tbu  world. 


In  contrast  to  ths  old  opinions  which  aitrihutBj  th 
power  and  prosperity  of  nations  to  diplomatic  sUi^, 
overlooking  the  substantial  sources  of  material  propwi^  i 
political  sect  has  appeared  in  recent  timea  who  denoasei  tW 
diplomatic  system  as  foolish  or  wicked,  and  prodaia  tki 
doctrine  of  non-intervention  in  tha  affairs  of  other  DatiaH^ 
It  is  practically  clear,  however,  that  whatever  dcgrei  4 
perfection  the  world  may  reach  in  time,  the  fint  gnrt 
power  which  avows  this  opinion  will  become  the  immedbti 
victim  of  its  rivals ;  and  thus,  should  Britain  withdn* 
herself  from  the  diplomacy  of  Europe,  the  despoUe  iUHi 
would  soon  become  strong  enough  to  shot  up  this  eonsMnr 
of  the  world,  and  cast  the  world  two  centurin  hsdt  is 
civilization. 

It  is  i>erhaps  scarcely  necessary  to  mention  that  tk 
source  of  the  diplomatic  organization  in  any  nation  ii  ito 
supreme  power ;  but  it  is  useful  to  keep  in  view  that,  loc 
the  rapid  movements  of  this  department  of  politic^  aatiaBi 
the  most  jealous  of  their  constitutional  rights  havt  ban 
obliged  to  place  at  least  proviaional  power  in  the  haadi  4 
individual  mlers.  Thus  in  Britain  the  sovereign,  udcp» 
dently  of  Parliament,  has  technically  the  power  to  nab 
treaties  and  to  declare  peace  and  war ;  and  an  antbofitj 
not  much  less  extensive  is  committed  to  the  preaidcat  i 
the  United  States.  The  guidance  of  a  great  state's  relatifM 
with  foreign  countries  is  generally  committed  to  one  drpaitr 
rocntof  the  Qovemment — with  us  it  is  the  function  of  tki 
foreign  secretary.  How  far  he  is  bound  to  conaalt  hit 
colleagues  in  hb  intercourse  with  foreign  states  hai  aoBS 
times  been  matter  of  acrimonious  discussion.  The  icpi» 
aontatives  of  the  Qovemment  at  foreign  courts,  thosgli  thi 
dignified  character  of  their  missions  sometimes  girci  tbcn 
a  rank  much  higher  than  that  of  their  instmctor,  nnit  obi| 
the  directions  of  the  foreign  minister.  In  the  negotiatin 
of  treaties  there  is  an  old-standing  dispute  among  pablici^ 
how  far  nations  can  be  bound  if  their  ambassadors  eznad 
the  instmctions  given  to  them,  which  are  geneially  bpl 
secret  When,  therefore,  an  important  international  td, 
such  as  a  treaty,  is  undertaken,  there  are  many  aaDctiflH 
and  ceremonials  to  be  accompliahed  before  it  ii  held  to  ba 
completed.  While  matters  are  in  a  vague  condition,  Biaj 
briefly  expressed  fundamental  suggestions  will  hsve  pM' 
among  the  negotiators  in  the  form  of  notea  Vben  tba 
matter  becomes  more  ripe  for  adjvstment,  it  snuttM  tba 
shape  of  a  protocol,  or  draft  of  the  conditions  Tba 
ambassadois,  when  ail  is  adjusted,  sign  the  articles  of  tba 
treaty  ;  but  still  it  is  generally  deemed  essentisl  tbat  tbi 
several  Governments  should  ratify  it,  or,  admitting  tbik 
their  representatives  have  not  exceeded  their  instrsctia|% 
engage  to  fulfil  the  bargain  they  have  mode.  Is  Hui 
country,  whenever  treaties  affect  the  private  ri^ta  of  » 
citizen,  they  must  be  ratified  by  Act  of  F^riiaaat> 
In  addition  to  notes  and  substantive  trcotiei,  ^,^^ 
important  documents  in  diplomacy  may  be  cooaidoii 
the  manifestoes,  in  which,  paying  homage  to  pubh'c  opW 
and  the  established  rcles  of  diplomacy,  QoTemffientapiw** 
to  justify  their  conduct  When  any  vile  act  of  owrt*** 
or  injustice  is  perpetrated,  it  is  generally  foUowed  b^iB 
able  manifesto,  and  the  ingenuity  of  the  acconpliv*^ 
diplomatist  is  taxed  to  make  the  deed  appear  just,  ratiooA 
and  necessary. 

The  nature  and  functions  of  the  large  body  of  offc^ 
who  chiefly  conduct  the  diplomacy  of  the  worM  banal 
been  described  under  tiie  heading  AKBASsaDOB,  it  W 
remains  to  notice  the  incidental  circumstance  thst  enatf^ 
has  for  some  time  established  the  French  langusg* **^ 
lauguage  of  diplomacy.  In  the  16th  and  during  a  gi<* 
part  of  the  17th  century,  Latin  was  smployei  » 
Ludlow's  memoirs  there  is,  under  the  year  1656.  a  corifltf 
notice  to  the  effect  that  the  Swedish  amhosMdor  "c^ 
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'aid  of  thedeUyt  iohii  bnsineaSydnd  that,  when  hedesired 
iiftfa  thft  artidta  of  this  treaty  put  into  Latin  accord- 
{ to  Uie  cnstoni  of  treaties,  it  was  fourteen  days  they 
ide  him  ttay  for  that  translation,  and  sent  it  to  one  Mr 
iUon,  a  blind  manf  to  put  them  into  Latin,  who,  he  said 
Hrt  use  an  amanuensis  to  read  it  to  Mm,  and  that 
nawaaoB  might  publish  the  matter  of  the  articles  as  he 
med,  and  that  it  seemed  strange  to  him  there  should  be 
•s  hat  a  blind  man  capable 'of  putting  a  few  articles  into 
ikiB.'  In  turning  over  the  pages  of  the  great  collection 
treaties  by  Dumont  and  Rousset,  one  may  obsenre  how 
idnally,  daring  the  ascendency  of  Richelieu,  and  the  sub- 
quQt  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  the  use  of  the  Frendi 
Dgnage  radiates  from  the  immediate  diplomatie  tranaao- 
ai  of  France  orer  those  of  Europe  at  large.  Probably 
I  TCOpagation  was  originally  connected  with  the  visions 

mat  iniTersal  French  empire  to  which  Louis  XIV. 
mad  to  be  marching  before  he  encountered  the  combinap 
■8  of  William  of  Orange.  At  the  present  day  it  can  only 
I  pronounced  a  fortunate  thing  that  diplomatists  haye 
ireid  to  use  one  language,  and  that  the  best  adapted  for 
ttr  peculiar  functions. 

DIPLOMATICS,  the  science  derived  from  the  study  of 
dsBt' diplomas,  so  called  from  being  written  on  two 
ifw,  0^  oo  double  tablets.  The  Romans  used  the  term 
m  specially  for  the  letters  of  licence  to  use  the  public 
aTsysBoea  provided  at  the  different  stations,  and  gene- 
II7  for  public  grants.  Subsequently  it  attained  a  more 
tended  aignification,  and  in  more  modem  times  has  been 
•d  as  a  general  term  for  ancient  imperial  ai^d  ecclesiastical 
Ib  and  srants,  public  treaties,  deeds  of  conveyance, 
ten,  willi,  and  similar  instruments,  drawn  up  in  forms 
d  marked  with  peculiarities  varying  with  their  dates  and 
utries.  With  the  revival  of  literature,  the  importance 
saeb  documents  in  verifying  facts  and  establiihing^public 
id  pivate  rights  led  to  their  being  brought  together  from 
a  aistorical  works  and  the  monastic  registers  in  which 
iiv  had  baen  copied,  or,  in  ralrer  instances,  from  public 
id  ecclesiasttcal  archives  where  the  originals  were  still 
rmrved.  Then  arose  questions  of  authenticity,  and 
9i!blB  of  the  soiled  originals ;  disputants  defended  or 
ndsaned  them ;  and,  in  order  to  establish  princ^les  for 
istiogoishing  the  genuine  from  the  forged,  treatises  were 
TittA  on  the  whole  subject  of  these  £pIomas.  With  a 
iiw  to  establish  the  credit  of  those  preserved  in  the 
ligiasl,  the  Benedictine,  Dom  Mabillon,  in  the  year  1681 
vodoeed  his  masterly  work  De  re  cUplomaticdt — Papebroch, 
hs  Jflsoit,  having  iJready,  in  the  year  1676,  written  his 
^njpOmim  antiqiiarium  circa  vert  ae  faUi  Jiscritnen  in 
<Mii  memhranii  in  the  Acta  Sanctorum^  April,  toL  ti. 
a  tlia  foDowing  century  appeared  the  Jfouveau  TraitS  de 
^^iftmeiiquef  by  Dom  Toustain  (who,  however,  died  before 
^  completion  of  the  work)  and  Dom  Tassin,  Benedictines 
if  the  congregation  of  St  Maar,  6  vols.  4to,  1750-1765, 
mting  of  the  whole  aubject  of  diplomas,  and  accordingly 
Maring  at  length  into  a  minute  investigation  of  the 
Nilisrities  and  characteristics  of  writing  proper  to  different 
g«  and  countries.  Thus  treatises  on  the  subject  of 
%|omss  gave  the  name  of  diplomatics  to  the  study  of 
'•cient  writing,  now  more  properly  termed  Pjlljeoobaphy, 
•8^  which  it  will  be  separately  treated. 

Imperial  decrees  and  privileges,  public  acts  and  treaties, 
•^  no  doubt,  contracts  between  private  persons,  were  in 
^ote  times  inscribed  on  marble  and  stone,  on  wood  and 
^B  metal  The  wonderfully  preserved  monuments  of 
'Boeat  Nineveh  show  the  prevalent  use  of  stm-burnt 
^■iek.  In  Egypt  papyrus  was  used  from  the  remotest 
^^  The  Greeks  and  Romans  recorded  public  docu- 
^ti  CD  wooden  tablets,  on  stone,  bronze,  lead,  and 
'*'*yi  aa  well  t,n  on  papyroa.  parchmant,  and  other  sub- 


atancea.  Tableta  of  wax  aerred  for  letters  and  writings 
of  various  kinds,  but  must  have  bean  tmsuitabla  for  pubuo 
acta.  .  Pliny  speaks  of  the  uaa  of  roUa  of  lead  and  of  linen. 
There  are  many  Greek  doeumenta  preserved  in  the 
British  Mosenm,  the  Biblioth^ue  NatiOnale  of  Paris^ 
and  elsewhere,  such  aa  royal  letters,  petitions,  contracts^ 
and  willa,  of  the  time  of  the  Ptolemies,  written  on  papynisi 
See  Noticee  H  HxtraiU  det  ManuacHU,  tome  xviil,  with 
plates.  The  Byzantine  emperors  ofteiv.  naod  golden  and 
coloured  inks  from  the  8th  to  the  12th  century. 

We  know  that  archives  were  provided  by  the  Romana  for 
the  preservation  of  their  pubUc  acta;  bat  fire  and  war  have 
been  the  great  deatroyera  of  theaa  doeumenta  so  preciout 
to  the  historian.  Saetonios  relates  that  Ye^Msian  under* 
took  to  restore  from  copies  SOOO  braien  tablets,  containing 
moat  ancient  records,  dating  almoat  from  the  beginning 
of  the  republic,  which  had  been  consumed  nrhBn  tha 
Capitol  was  burnt  Original  dpcumenta  of  the  nature 
ot  diplomas,  written  in  Latin,  are  now  pot  forthoom^ 
ing  of  an  earlier  period  than  the  5th  century.  Tha 
acts  emanating  from  royal  authority  anterior  to  tha 
Idth  century  are  almost  exclusively  derived  from 
ecclesiastical  arehivea,  and  consist  of  foundations  of 
monasteries,  and  grants  of  property,  privileges,  and 
inununitiea.  In  England,  from  the  13th  century  they  are 
systematically  registered  in  the  royal  chaneeiy ;  the  series 
of  rolls  in  which  they  are  written,  under  different  classes, 
is  very  complete  from  the  reign  of  King  John.  History  is 
greatly  indeoted  to  the  care  with  which  religious  houses 
registered  their  title  deeds.  From  an  early  time  it  was 
their^praetise  to  copy  them  into  Tolomea,  arranging  them 
generally  under  the  name  of  the  property.  Obai^ilariea 
of  thia  character  of  the  10th  century  are  s^  extant  Tha 
chartulary  of  Winchester  Abbey,  compiled  early  in  tha 
12th  century,  and  containing  numeroua  documents  of  tha 
time  before  the  Conquest,  is  in  the  British  Museum. 

Imperial  acts  affecting  the  state  at  large  were  proclaimed 
through  the  governors  of  provinces ;  aa  in  later  times,  in 
England  royal  writs  and  ordinancee  were  addressed  to  the 
sheriffs  of  the  several  countiea.  In  England,  it  would 
seem,  when  the  object  was  to  appeal  to  the'  people,  tha 
document  was  pnblielT  exhibit^  When  Edward  HL 
landed,  aa  Prince  of  Wales,  on  the  Yorkshire  coast,  with 
the'  design  of  overthrowing  his  ftfther'a  goTcmmant,  ha 
drew  up  a  manifesto  of  his  porposea,  addressed  to  the 
citiaens  of  London,  who  exhibited  it  on  the  croaa  in  the 
Cheap,  placing  copiea  in  theii^  windows  (Ckron.  Mcmutmi 
deMeha.) 

At  all  timea  diplomaa  have  been  drawn  very  much  in  set 
forms.  The  Reniana  employed  official  clerks,  (ter<6«), 
assigninff  them  to  the  different  magistrates.  Under  tha 
empire  uiey  are  called  iabettioiut,  and  act  aa  public  notariea. 
After  the  breaking  up  of  the  Roman  empire,  there  waa  a 
period  when  thechancerieeof  the  new  atatea  were  imperfectly 
served.  The  notarial  science  was  partially  lost,  and,  in  the 
general  neglect  of  learning,  the  composing  a  public  act  or 
private  document  waa  a  task  of  difficulty.  In  the  7th 
century  the  monk  Marculfua  composed  a  formulary  for 
guidance  in  drawing  up  documents  of  various  kinds.  It 
was  first  published  by  Bignon  in  1 6 1 3.  In  Migne*s  edi  tion, 
PairohgicB  Cureui,  voL  xxrviL,  it  is  accompanied  with 
several  aoonymous  compilations  of  the  same  character. 
In  the  12th  and  13th  centuries  we  meet  with  works  of  the 
•  same  kind  under  the  title  of  de  arte  didaminum,  A  very 
interesting  collection  of  precedents  of  royal  warrants,  state 
letters,  papal  bulls,  and  other  documents,  arranged  luder 
many  heads  of  subjects,  was  compiled  by  the  English  poet 
Occleve,  while  he  was  a  clerk  in  the  council  office  at  the 
beginning  of  the  1 5th  century,  and  is  now  in  tha  British 
^(useum.     We  are  best  able  to  understand  the  nature  ot 
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riy  diplomM  bj  ezvnining  tbe  originaln,  Btill  extant, 
on  papyrus  or  ptrchment,  whi;h  go  back  in  date  to  the 
5ih  century.  The  oldest  come  chirtly  from  Ravenna. 
They  have  been  commented  on  by  Maffei  in  his  litoria 
diplfmaiiai,  17S7,  and  printed  in  full  with  facsimiles 
in  the  Papiri  diplomatici  of  the  Abbate  Marino-Marini, 
1A05.  A  considerable  number  of  the  original  diplomas 
of  the  Merovingian  and  sncc^jding  soTereigns  of  France 
have  also  been  preserved,  and  have  been  published 
in  facsimile  (Letronne,  Dipiomaia  et  Chartct),  and  in 
letterpress.  England  also  can  boast  of  a  series  of  very 
beautifully  vritten  royal  charters  from  the  7th  century. 
The  larger  number  of  them  are  in  the  British  Museum,  and 
are  in  course  of  publication  in  facsimile  (Farnmiles  of 
Ancxeni  CharUri,  parts  L  ii.  iil).  Many  original  papal 
bulls,  too,  of  an  early  date,  are  still  extant,  in  different 
repositories. 

There  is  a  general  nniformity  in  the  diplomas  of  the 
eariier  times.  Taking  the  French  series  as  examples,  we 
find  a  regularity  of  formolai  in  the  following  order  :-:- 

1.  An  tnTocation,  as  In  nomins  domini  Dei  SalvaicrU  notUri 
Jau  ChriMi. 

%  7hn  nami  and  style  of  the  lonereign,  and  the  name  and  title 
of  the  perMo  addrened.  In  the  8th,  7th,  mnd  8th  centuries  the 
stjle  01  the  French  kings  wm  ia  genenl  N.  Franeorum  rtx,  vir 
inluMtr;  Pepin  added  VH  Oratia.  From  the  time  of  Louii  le 
Debonnaira  the  fona  wae  IHvina  ordinanU  {orpropiHanU,  annu- 
4fiUt  or  famnU)  pmidtniia  {eUmnUia,  or  miMerieordia).  Popes 
called  thcBiaelTtt  limply  bishop  until  the  end  of  tbe  11th  centonr, 
when,  or  onlj  rarelj  before,  they  used  the  title  Papa.  Grcgorythe 
Great  (590-804)  introduced  the  form  tervus  srrtomm  Iki.    They 

J»Iaeed  their  name  liefore  or  after  that  of  the  person  addrcased 
ndiffercntly,  before  the  10th  oentafy  ,when  the  costom  prevailed  to 
0Te  it  precedenoe. 

5.  A  oreamble.  consisting  of  a  moral  or  rellffioos  reflexion,  or  a 
recital  of  tbe  motives  to  the  grant.  In  the  earner  times  the  moial 
sentiment  ia  expressed  briefly,  u  ifetncr  Jtnis  iMi,  or  Ftnoi 
infmd  nvUnt  fgugtrt ;  but  later  on  it  ia  often  of  great  length  and 
In  inflated  language,  with  admixtare  of  barharisd  Greek  worda 

4.  The  iabrtaaea  of  the  act  or  donation. 

6.  A  prataetiag  claoae,  ia  the  natare  of  an  imprecation  on  snch 
•i  shoola  iafringa  the  privilege  graated,  or  thwart  the  object  of  the 
net  It  is  first  met  with  in  panal  bolls  of  the  8tb  centnry,  and 
appears  ia  an  exaggerated  form  in  a  later  time,  the  bitterest  ennes 
being  heaped  on  Sm  hypothetical  offender  withoot  measnre.  The 
I«Fal  type  la  eloaely  fdUowed  in  French  and  English  diplomas.  In 
Lhe  12th  centnry  it  took  a  milder  form,  u  fai  papal  halls,  Kulli  ergo 
hcminum  liemt,  te.  In  the  10th  and  11th  eentnrieatbe  commin- 
•tory  rlaose  was  often  placed  after  the  date,  having  sometimes  been 
previ'iuily  introduced  into  the  texl 

6.  Th*  llrrovimpaa  aoversigna  authenticated  their  dinlomaa  by 
Ifap  ad'lition  of  their  signatariL  Those  who  were  unable  to  write 
•i^rd  %rith  their  monogram.  The  Carloringians  niffned  with  a 
mocnfn'Am.  and  the  aame  form  prevailed  from  the  Otn  century  in 
li^rmanvand  Italy.  It  eeaaed  to  be  nef<i  in  Franc**  in  the  14th  cen- 
tury. iPhe  rleigy  adopted  the  nse  of  the  roonofrrmm  in  the  11th  and 
12tJi  centuries.  It  ia  not  found  in  the  charier  of  Knglisb  soverrigna. 
In  the  earlier  times  the  mono|rram  was  formed  of  letter* uf  tall  car* 
aive  eharirter  ;  capitals  and  uncials  were  af terwardi  more  commonly 
luwd.  Somftimes  the  word  rax  was  added.  It  ie  poaailile  that  the 
monogram  was  in  soma  instaaeea  entered  by  the  liand  of  the  aove* 
reijni,  for  m  much  is  indicated  bv  the  wonti  in  which  it  is  introdncctl, 
liQl  It  was  Ufually  added  by  the  c-hancellur  or  a^nbe.  It  was  u<>t 
usrd  f'lr  wme  kinds  of  ducuiurnta,  as  ju'l^iirijt«,  drcrr**,  and 
man-Utes.  In  arts  of  the  later  Roman  emji^rors,  thf>  funn  of  tub. 
Kiirtiou  ia  si m ply  the  word  l^^i^  with  a  crtim  pn-6if-l,  as  in  a 
fiipf  ina  of  Valentinian,  prinlrd  by  Marini,  p.  ffi.  Th*"  name  of 
th«  rvfifi'U  i try  or  chancellor,  with  the  exi>reeaiun  opfyii/,  wm  ut 
Inr.-',  in  the  earliest  time,  insrrt*4  \ieljn,  nul  4e>}'irtit!y  aftrr, 
t:i--  a  .«-r:r'ti'jn  of  the  monarch.  A  [•arai.h  of  ihr  w.r  1  fu^-trrtf  n, 
a'i-1  .fv'i  tironiin  notea,.acrorapantfHi  tt.^  autt»'n|itii#rifi.  Sv;ri«< 
lizn-t  :i.  r 'Val  diplomaa,  and  comnionly  in  |invftt«  il.urvn,  the 
!.•»:•■  f  sr^rroji  witrimaH  were  aub»-ril^i,  r*  h  |<rvc^->li-.l  Uv  lh>' 
Vbjr-i  i./:u'n.  w/.h  A  rruas.  wr  fullowr*!  ly  iJ-v-n/Jii.  I  !.»■  j-  J-^b, 
i:.  :  .'  r  I  .[.■.  i.-rifTMially  u*rl  t!.*  fi^rrii  <  f  Jt't*  \tUU.  or  /¥n.i  U 
J n<*M.'u •.■".' "n  »'»-nfl,  u.  jila- ••  of  lu^vni  !:■'!>  'if  th»-:r  ii»:iir,  w)ii' h 
\Ltw  m'.i]i\.r\  fnly  tn  ■vi.'>ial  aiid  olii^r  ]iii^ !.  *  a  t«  .\t  t^'■ 
\*i:,IaU*'..H  •  t  Ihfi  Vih  ••-iili:rv  ti.^y  uii^l  ihrtr  u.'-w^tx::\  Ii.  t:.- 
liih  •-«!ota:y  th^y  M.^i,i^i  »:ln  thr.r  0*11  hinJ  -  In  ih*  Ulh  •-rutury 
alsti  InfFSb  the  ]ra<-tii«  i4  ^i'lii.^  tL^  ■u>«>  n|l.>  !•«  <^f  ■  ikrlii.a\ 
bet  tl  ^aa  anf  eonimonly  follnwrd  until  thr  mi'i  1>  uf  the  12t]i 
ooutrary.     Rcctncaa  fnan  tV»  .S>  nplurva  wmtr  cae'l  t>y  |Hi]«a  for  a 


Bignatare,  instead  of  their  names,  ia  eenslstflriBl  boDs  ia  tk  IIA 
century.  >lnglish  kings,  before  the  Coaqneat,  ndthv  mncd  the* 
name  uor  nwHl  amonogrun.  •They  affixed  the  aigB  of  the  cnm^ 
the  scribe  adding  Signum  manut  N.  regis,  or  variaticns  of  the 
form. 

7.  Dating  clauu.     In  France,  this  fnllowcfl  the  nbarrij-tKMi  and 
attestation.     The  manner  of  dating  varied  at  ditf-ient  tin.ti  tad 
in  dilTerent  countries.     In  diidomas  of  the  emperors,  the  year  -a  not 
eipresied.      For  example,  an  act  of  Talcntinian  of  about  4.^0  a.d. 
has  simply  the  words,  Dot.  ttxUk  idu*  Januarii  Bnvenma.  *  LigL 
The  Merovingian  kings  and  their  sueoesaors  dated  by  thrir  t*su1 
years,  adding  the  day  of  the  month,  the  place,  and  ge&val'y'tAs 
word/eliciter.    Some  dated  from  epochs  in  thr.r  reign,  aa  Lr-L.%  Is 
Dcbonnaire  from  Easter  781,  the  day  of  his  coronabon  at  Kcxs; 
from  September  813,  when  he  waa  associated  in  the  imi«rial  >.*•: , 
and  from  the  28th  (Mf  January  814,  the  day  of  his  accession  afw  lai 
death  of  Charlemagne. 

The  year  of  the  incarnation  was  seldom  used  by  tit 
French  kings  before  the  end  of  the  9th  century.'  Ia 
England  it  was  generally  added  to  royal  charters  in  ths 
times  preceding  the  Conquest,  but,  subsequently  to  th» 
death  of  William  the  Conqueror,  was  Teiy  rarely  used  ia 
public  or  prirate  deeds  until  the  13th  century.  Tie 
English  charters  of  the  early  period  often  added  also  the 
regnal  year  and  papal  indiction.  In  papal  bulb  the  date 
vas  given  by  the  names  of  consuls  from  385  to  516 ;  by 
years  of  the  Greek  emperors  from  550  to  772  ;  by  Tea.-t 
of  emperors  of  the  west  from  802  to  1047,  and  in  Till ; 
and  by  years  of  tlie  pontificate  as  early  as  the  year  791, 
but  often  still  by  the  year  of  the  emperor,  or  fay  both 
together,  eventually  by  the  year  of  the  pontificate  aloosi 
The  year  of  the  incarnation  is  found  in  bnUs  as  early  ss 
the  7th  centnry,  and  came  into  ordinary  nse  in  968.  Up 
to  1088,  in  the  papal  dominions,  the  year  was  fslcnlitfJ 
from  the  25th  of  December ;  subsequently  the  Florentias 
snd  PLsan  years  were  used,  the  former  beginning  thns 
months  after  the  nativity,  the  other  nins  months  before 
it  The  indiction  was  also  added : — from  584  to  1087, 
that  of  Constantinople,  beginning  on  the  1st  of  SepCcahsr  i 
afterwards  the  Constantinian,  or  Csesarean,  beginning  on 
the  25th  of  September,  and  the  Papal,  beginning  on  the 
1st  of  January.  These  dates  wers  arrnmnlatfd  phndpalb 
in  the  bulla ;  in  the  briefs  the  year  is  nrely  ^'ir'V^H 
from  108C  to  112i,  and  is  always  wanting  ttom  1124  U 
1 187.     (Sec  Jaff^  JReyetta  Pontifieum  RumanoruaL) 

An  additional  security  was  given  to  diplomas  by  the  sss^ 
— the  antiquity  (going  back  to  remotest  tges),  the  fyim» 
colour,  substance,  and  nse^of  which  an  tretOea  of  al  gr«l 
length  in  works  on  diplomatics  (see  Siau).  It  wae  in 
use  by  the  popes  from  the  earliest  tims^  and  under  ths 
Merovingian  kings  and  their  aucccssors ;  bvt  by  tbe  gr«l 
fuudatories  only  from  the  lUth  centnry.  In  Knghnd  it 
is  not  found  during  the  Saion  period,  aaving  in  n  few  i» 
stances  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor.  Tbe  Me  d 
it  came  in  with  the  Conquest  and  beeame  gaanaL  The 
IH>pes'  soaU  were  of  lead,  or  in  rare  instances  of  gold,  and 
sus()euded  to  the  document  The  predooa  ■•lariil 
was  introduced  by  Charlemagne,  and  was  frselj  cmploy|rf 
by  the  cnipcron  of  Constantinople,  who  with  tbsir  pi^ 
cipal  ofticers  u>t>d  metal  seals.  In  France,  vndar  the 
MfHivjii^'ians,  and  el.-: 0 where  at  the  same  pcriodt  Ibe 
seal  wa.1  uf  white  wai,  fixed  "en  placard,"  or  to  the 
of  thu  iKicumeiit.  From  the  10th  century,  it  waai 
first  by  a  jiarLhnient  labi-l,  afterwards  b v  eords  of  nik  er 
oiK«-r  bubiitanrt^  The  C'dour  of  the  eoids  bj  wbicb  M|*t 
lulie  u  ere  htta>^hcd  varies  under  different  ponlift  Wluli 
w«x,  tut  .if  ^iinuus  qualities,  was  in  use  to  ibe  I9lb 
century,  in  wliii-h  iiini  eul'Aequently  it  was 
yii!i>w.  r-  1,  «'r  ^'reLn.  The  qu^ility  of  tbe 
the  li^t-h  i  cr  ih!icri|iiiwn,  the  character  of  ibe 
dcvn-L— wl.icL  was  aouioUmes  tbe  impnasioa  of  OB  ai 
gem-  -all  tbeso  change  with  the  progress  of 
become  evidence  uf  age. 
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A  dulan  of  At  Saion  pariod  biTe  fonM  to 
apecti  different  from  those  of  foreign  dipknmai. 
ni  have  b«en  klreadj  noticed,  ai,  that  the  king 
leilliar  with  bu  nuns  cor  with  hii  mon<^r&m,  bat 
ll  a  emu,  tad  that  Ihtj  were  dated  from  the  in- 
0.  It  woold  appear,  iodesd,  that  the  charter! 
>t  diBtrn  op  bj  an  ofllcer  of  the  chancsrj,  u 
X,  bat  vere  compcaed  and  writtan  by  ecelMiaatioi, 
serricea  were  employed  for  the  occauoa.  In 
t  of  the  mooBatery  of  Beculrar  to  Christ  Church, 
uiy,  by  King  Eadrod,  m  the  year  919,  to  which 
,  than  abbot  of  Ola^tonbuiy,  and  one  of  the  ki/ig'B 
I  miniatan  ia  a  wttaesa,  he  atatea  that  he  both  drew 
'onn  and  wrote  the  document  with  his  own  hand. 
thi*  a«eonat  that  we  £nd  in  En^h  charten  before 
jDeat  a  rariet/  of  atylea  of  Writing,  even  in  those 
ime  date  ;  wbereaa  on  the  Continent  the  writing  ia 
in  the  esVeial  atatsi.  In  tlie  Absence  of  a 
iScial  character,  the  grant  woa  atteited  by  nnme- 
neoc«,  varying  from  foar  or  Eve,  the  mare  0nlinai7 
in  the  earlier  timea,  to  from  SO  to  100  anbie- 
Foi  it  was  always  on  object  with  the  religion! 
Jl  whose  favour  a  grant  was  made  to  fortify  jta 
f  and  lecare  its  recognition  by  impressive  solemni- 
rhty  made  the  benefaction  a  religious  act  by 
the  grantor  to  offer  the  charter  to  God  on  the  alttu  | 
chunh  ;  and  they  obtained  the  apfftoval  and  attes- 
rf  the  members  of  the  contt,  cr  of  the  council  over 
le  king  might  be  at  the  tima  presiding.  The  names 
t«  snbscribed  to  the  Engliih  charters  add  greatly 
historical  value.  A  difference  in  another  respect 
foreign  type  is  attended  with  advantage  to  the  study 
the  langiuge  and  maimen  of  the  lime.  The  pn> 
nvsyed  was  defined  by  a  minute  description  of  ita 
in,  written  in  English ;  and,  as  the  docnmeDti  are 
id  can  geoeTmlly  be  nFerred  to  special  lecalitiea, 
differences  and  the  formation  of  osmes,  with  other 
al  lights  on  enbjeeta  of  antiquity,  are  preeerred. 
lliih  charters  of  aa  eariy  a  date  aa  the  9th 
and  from  tbat  time  onwards,  is  aometunsa  found, 
op  or  ths  bottom,  the  apper  or  lowsr  half  of  an 
on.  It  ts  often  the  word  MroffrapkitJit,  bat  aome- 
bsr  wo-ds,  or  merely  letter*.  Tt  was  need  when  it 
O^eet  that  two  paiiiea  to  a  eoDtract  sbonld  each 
opy  of  the  deed,  which  accordingly  was  written  in 
e  on  one  skin ;  the  inscription  was  written  in  lai^e 
etwetn  the  copies,  and  the  akin  was  then  divided. 
e  of  division  was  at  a  later  period  gensislly  in- 
and  ths  document  wat  called  an  innenture.  The 
■M  not  introduced  into  Fianoe  nntil  the  middle  of 

^nctise  of  forging  and  falsifyitig  diplomat, 
ticsl  constitutions,  end  docomenta  of  all  kinds  is 
ack  to  very  early  times.  The  laws  of  ths  Tisigotha 
'th  century  enact  severe  punishmeuta  on  offenders 
last,  as  do  the  Capitularia  of  Cbarleniague.      The 

chronicler  Hoveden,  nnder  the  year  1L96,  give* 
int  of  wholesale  forgeries  of  papal  boll*  and  brief* 

agent  of  the  archbishop  of  York.  A  decretal 
icent  in.  (119S-1216)  gives  rulsa  for  detect- 
ricated  bulla  {Spiit.  i.  201,  ed.  Balm.).     It  was 

'to  impose  upon  the  ignorance  of  people,  and 
ptations  to  falsify  were  ao  great,  that  we  cannot 
;  was  done  eitenaively.  The  science  of  diplomatici 
■  to  give  the  power  to  detect  the**  forgeries. 
0  condnding  bixikB  of  the  ypmeau  J'raiti  d* 
iUiq%*  treat  of  the  subject  et  great  length,  but  the 
T«n  (or  diitinguisbing  the  true  from  the  false  docn- 
■■  only  be  appUed  by  one  who  ia  pradicaUy  vened 
tody.     lo  pasing  judgment' »— i  —w—i 


uot  only  the  foimulas,  hiiOHical  faoti,  and  data  have  lo  faf 
tasted,  but  the  external  featurea  hara  to  bp  regarded— th* 
matenal,  the  Ink,  the  forma  of  ebbrenatioA  and  chaiadw 
of  writing,  and  the  teal ;  and  the  properties  and  cbaraetei 
istiea  of  these  eannot  well  be  leanit  from  written  instmo 
tion.  They  are  treated  of  is  work*  on  the  general  anbjeet 
of  pataography. 

Is  testing  th>  anthantlclty  of  diploraaa,  auittUM  wfll  bs 
foDnd,  la  j^ditlon  to  anthon  slrcedT  quoted,  la  the  followiig 
wntks : — OenaDa  IBarthdrail),  Di  wtnitiu  ngwm  AwMtnui 
dtpIamoKiw,  Puis  1703-1707,  S  toU.  ISmo  ;  Uuratorf,  Dt  diflo- 
mcMtit  H  clutriU  amtifuii ;  A  ntiqait.  Hal.  mtdii  an,  tora.  IJi,  [ 
BuTDet.  BliL  du  aniataOau  tur  to  dipttaiMqtu,  12iiii>,  irDL 
and  Sro,  17t7,'  Hlelna,  Di  omtigMa  iuitnturiM  ■^mMMoKs 
utUUaU  dU-rtaHi  tpiilalarit,  fcl.    Oum.   IKi;  lUrins-lbniil. 


dt  IHpUmatlfit  nrMmu,  ia  Uiina'i 
T>>io!Bttqm,  ISM  }  ^rUm  d4  rSmpin,  Mtnumima  BiHerinm, 
CarUju  da  Sail,  ad.  1.  Taidif,  Psru,  Ito  IMS;  BiititUUjm 
diFAai*  da  OAarIa,  1NS-I87lt  i  OMa,  Cnipendit  di  Fal>». 
tra*a  «  Dijilematiai,  Bra.,  1870.  (E.  A.  B.] 

DIPFBL,  JoBinr  ConuS  .p6T3-1731),  a  Qerman 
theologian  and  alohemiat,  who  ainnmBd  m  an  aatbor  the 
naau)  "  Ohriatianns  Denocritos,"  wa*  bora  at  the  castls  of 
Fiankeutein,  near  Darmstadt,  his  father  being  a  Lathwan 
clergyman.  Ha  studied  at  Qieasen,  when  be  took  the 
degree  of  master  in  philosophy  in  1093.  After  a  short 
Tisit  to  Wittenberg  he  want  to.  Stiaabarg,  where  he 
delivered  leotorea  on  Mtnlogy  and  chiromancy,  and 
Dccasionally  pieacbsd.  He  gained  eonsiderable  popnlsiity, 
but  was  obliged  after  •  time  to  quit  the  city,  owina  to  his 
irregular  manner  of  living,  and  the  saniicion  -"T'^f'g  to 
him  of  having  been  eoneemed  in  a  morder.     He  had  np  to 

'"-"'' ooaad  the  oansa  of  the  orthodox  a*  against  ths 

,    .  had  joatifiad hie  gay  and  worUlyhaUta  on 

the  ground  (hat  ha  inteadsd  to  aake  •  pneticnl  proteit 
"" -"'  "'" —  bnt  in  his  two  finl  pnUtsbied  «ark% 
iaaemm  (1697)  and  Papitmut  topHloM 
ProUtioKtutm  (1698),  he  HsaUed  Tebemantlj  tha  fuid» 
menial  powtiona  of  the  Lntheran  theology,  denying  tha 
inspiration  of  Bcripture,  the  effieuy  of  tb*  iaoranients,aiid 
the  doctrine  of  jostiBoation  by  faith.  Ha  held  that  religioo 
oonaisted  not  in  dognw  but  ssdoiiidy  in  love  and  aeU- 
tMri6c*k  ToaToidparaaentioohawaacompelled  to  wander 
from  pine*  to  plaea,  and  he  laaided  ancctasiiuly  in  variooa 
town*  of  Qermai^,  HoUind,  Denmark,  and  Bwedsn.  Ha 
took  tbe  dama  m  doctor  of  madidna  at  l«7dan  in  171L 
EVom  1698  ha  deroled  himself  to  eiqierimentB  in  akhamT, 
which  wasted  a  considerabla  tartane,  and  he  wi!  fraqnanl^ 
impriaoned  tor  debt.  Be  made  icvenl  valaabla  diaeonria* 
in  chemiatiy,  <^  being  Praaian  bIneL  and  another  an  oil, 
still  known  at  Dippal's  aoinul  oil,  wbioh  he  offered  •■  ■ 
panacea,  and  which  hat  ntelol  medicinal  properties  of  a 
more  limited  kind  Frotdted  by  false  reports  of  his  death, 
he  publiehed  Li  IT33  A  iotimatioo  that  he  woeld  live 
nntU  1 808.  In  spite  of  thii,  bowevir,  ho  died  et  Beilebarg 
on  the  aeth  April  1731. 

An  mlsrnd  edition  oT  n^isri  eoIUalsd  wo^  wit  pabUAtd  si 
BerltboTB  &  174S.  Sea  a  ■omaiilitt  tee  salo^rtls  liliipsuhj  bf 
'  '  -  (Ldpila,  1781),  and  a  mimoir  ij  BUtlam  ia  tbe 
TVwWiHet  r«  ItU. 


DIPSOMANIA.    Bee  Monii,  DnutM. 

DIPTERA  (Aristotle,  from  Bi,  double,  and  irt^n,  win^), 
an  Order  of  ths  Imtela,  containing  tha  "  fliat,"  [nnieriy  so 
oallad,  with  which,  also,  in  apite  of  not  iiiwawtliig  ita  chief 
oharaeteristic,  the  aotofder  Apkaa^Mtra  (fltMl  a  part  of 
the  obeolete  Jpiera,  it  now  incorporated.  This'  DipUnt 
proper  (with  the  exoeption  of  tha  apterow  Ifpittribiidtt, 
and  a  few  aberrant  spedsa  of  other  taoilita,  to  whkli  ttw 
majority  of  tha  ehaiaeteia  givM  will  bm  atrietly  tpfig. 
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moTf hoses,  habits,  or  eTident  nitural  affinities,  be  separated 
rrom  the  Order  under  coDsidcration)  haw  the  following 
characters : — wings  two,  mesothoraeic,  meflnbranDus,  mostly 
horizontal  and  transparent,  not  capable  of  being  folded, 
with  nervures  generally  few  and  longitudinally  disposed, 
and  having  a  pair  of  alulets  at  the  base;  metathoracic 
wings  replaced  by  a  pair  of  halteres  or  balancers ;  mouth 
antUate  (whence  the  Fabrician  name  A.Miata  for  the 
Order),  with  a  proboscis  formed  of  the  labium,  inclosing 
modifications  of  other  usual  parts  of  the  mouth,  except  of 
the  hbial  palpi,  which  are  wanting;  tarsi  5-jointed; 
prothoraz  reduced  to  a  very  small  collar.  They  are  divided 
into  two  sections — the  Osthorbapha.  in  which  the  pupa 
is  incomplete  (the  details  of  the  future  perfect  insect  being 
visible),  and  the  CYCLOCHArnA,  in  which  the  pupa  is 
coarctate  (of  a  hard,  uniform  surface,  cylindrical,  rounded 
at  the  extremities).  The  Orthorhapha  are  again  divided 
into  two  sub-sections — the  Kematocera  (antennas  composed 
of  more  than  6  joints,  palpi  4-  or  5-jointed),  and  the 
Bruchyecra  (antenna)  short,  with  apparently  only  three 
distinct  joints,  palpi  1-  or  2-jointed).  Of  these,  the 
Kematocera  comprise  three  tribes,  viz.  : — 1,  the  Oligonntra, 
in  which  the  wings  have  very  few  nerves  (fam. 
Cecitlomyiidae);  2,  the  Euetphala^  in  which  the  larva  has  a 
distinct  head  (fams.  Myeetopkiiidce,  Bibionidce,  Rhyphidm, 
Simitliiiioe^  Chironomidce,  Cviicidct,  and  PtycKodidoe) ;  and 
3,  the  PoiynettrOf  in  which  the  wings  have  many  veins 
(f«m.  Tipnlidce).  The  Braehycera  also  comprise  three 
tribes,  viz.  : — 1,  the  Cycloeera,  in  which  the  third  joint  of 
the  antennn  is  timalated  (divided  into  two  groups — a, 
Kotaeanthat  —  fams.  Stratiomyiidce,  Xylophagidce,  and 
Acanthomeridce ;  and  6,  7Viny«^oma, »  fams.  Tubanidct 
and  Leptida) ;  2,  the  Orihocerat  in  which  the  antennae  are 
normal  (divided  into  two  groups — r,  Po/^foma,  ■- (ams. 
Therevidce  and  Sefiiopinidce ;  and  d,  Procephaia^^lwcm^ 
Acroceridctf  Bombf/liidcc,  Nemettrinxdcfy  Mi/dcuidct, 
Aiiltdctf  impidcp,  and  Ddichopodidce) ;  and  3,  the 
Aeroptera,  in  which  the  wings  are  pointed  (fam. 
Lonchopttridm).  The  Cyclosbapha  in  like  manner  are 
divided  into  two  nub-sections — the  PrdboKidta,  possessing 
a  proboscis,  and  the  larva  having  an  oesophageal 
frame :  and  the  Eprchotcidea  (also  variously  termed 
Coriacta  or  Pupipara)^  in  which  the  proboscis  is  wanting, 
the  body  leathery,  and  the  larva  have  no  oesophageal 
frame.  Of  these,  the  Probo$cidea  comprise  three  tribes, 
viz. : — 1,  the  Hypo^era,  in  which  the  antennx  are  inserted 
quite  close  to  the  mouth  (fam.  Phoridir);  2,  the 
Psendoiieura,  in  which  the  wings  have  a  false  longitudinal 
vciulet  (fam.  Syrpfiidcr) ;  and  3,  the  Eumyiidce,  or  type 
flies  (fams.  Pipunndide,  Platypczidce^  Conopidce^  yfiueidce, 
end  (Eitridce).  The  Eprohosndea  comprise  three  families, 
all  parasitic, — tlie  J/ippoUsridcr,  Xiideribudcr^  and 
Strfllidcr,  the  latter  a  very  fimitcd  and  aberrant  group 
stated  to  bo  oviparous,  and  having  the  wings  distinct 
and  well  veined,  unlike  the?  S yctrribiid-T. 

The  suborder  Aph-.inii'Uiw  coiisi«lsof  two  families onlv, 
the  Pulic'd<r  and  Plntypsyllid't  {Uv^  latter  so  |>eculiar  in 
structure  as  to  have  been  LlaimctI  for  tbo  CJ(optrra).     Its 
mei.il)Lrs  riri*  pira  i'.ir,  entirely  coriaceous,  much  comjiresscd 
or  fl:itt'.M:r  il,  a;rl  <Jr-;;ti*uto  \ti  wlugs or  buunccrs,  theye  or&rans 
being  rtrj-n  -i'Mitc.l  by  mt^rc  or  l-.'si  obsuleie  h*atber>'  pluUs  ; 
thf-y  lijvo  '^  i.r  4  j«'i:ilLj  aLtLnri.t*.  4j«>I:itcd  niaiillaiy  iiitd  j 
3j')if.»..'J  liliil  jaijii,  anj  .*»  j.-iiitt-A  t'lrsi.     The  hrvju  of  ; 
Biuli  of  tli<.-:u  us  arc  kii-iwn  arc  vermiform,  and  the  pnp;Q  ; 
inai-liu.',  irici>nipklL'.     If  not  cunaidercd  ta  a  sub-iu'ler,  | 
these  tw  >  riiniii^s  WnuU  a[)pi;rL'Utly  havo  ti>  bo   plaiuii  ' 
ot  the  head  uf   thu    iJaccphaiuus   AVi/i'ir^^ru, — in   that 
case,  of  course,  deranging  tho  characters  given  for  that 
lril)e. 
Other  familiei  of  the  DtpUra  have  been  proposed,  but 


need  not  be  heremoticed,  being  as  yet  acateelj  etlabluihedp 
or  merely  entitled  to  the  rank  of  mb-familiea  (the  Mitaeidm. 
especially  comprising  many  of  the  latter). 

Tho  Diptera,  in  number  of  species  and  individuals  fverj 
many  having  swarming  propensities),  have  been  eonaidered 
to  bo  the  order  of  animated  beings  most  diffused  over  tlie 
globo ;  and  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  seem  alike 
indifferent  to  them.     They  have  long  been  known  to 
abound  in  very  high  latitudes;  and,  among  the  insects 
brought  back  by  Captain  Feilden,  the  naturaliat  attached 
to  Sir  Qcorge  Naree's  Arctic  expedition,  were  Dipterooi 
species  of  apparently  the  mos^  feeble  organism.     The  Bev. 
A.  £.  Eaton,  attached  as  naturalist  to  tho  lata  "  Transit  of 
Venus  "  expedition,  discovered  also,  on  the  desolate  ahorw 
of  Kerguelen's  Island,  Diptera  of  a  degraded  typa  auitabb 
to  tho  climatic  peculiarities  of  tha  locality.     Tropical 
countries  naturally  furnish  the  most  dovelopad  and  in 
some  cases  extraordinary  forms, — the  genera  Pati^emia, 
Rhopalemera,  Achioi^  Dioptit,  and  Elaphomyia^  and  vtriooi 
Aeroceridm   (even  in    temperate  regions)  abounding  in 
instances  of  exaggerated  and  apparently  unnatural  atm^ 
ture.     To  a  geographical  distribution  of  the  wideat  extant, 
the  flies  add  a  tango  of  habits  of  the  moat  diveiKfiad 
nature;  they  are  both  animal  and  vegetable  feedai%  an 
enormous  number  of  their  specica  acting  as  scaTengeit  in 
consuming  putrescent  or    decomposing  matter  of  both 
kinds.     The  phytophagous  species  are  attached  to  variooai 
parts  of  the  plant,  dead  or  alive ;  and  the  camivenma  im 
like  manner  feed  on  dead  or  living  flesh,  many  bcin^ 
parasitic  on  living  animals  of  various  classes  (even  ReplUim 
as  a  fly  is  parasitic  upon  frogs  in  Australia),  and 
especially  upon  other  insects,  including  HymemopUrOf 
which  they  frequently  simulate  the  external  fades, 
reasonable  approximation  can  be  made  to  the  number 
existine  species,  as  the  Diptera  are  not  collected  or  examin-  _ 
with  the  same  assiduity  as  the  more  attractive  orda.^ 
Schiner.   however,  in    1868,  stated  the    number 
recorded  to  be  no  less  than  20,800,  to  which  n 
annual  increase  is  being  made  (f.^.,  550  apeciea  in  1( 
and  230  in  1875^ ;  and  more  than  4000  different 
have  been  found  necessary  for  their  reception, 
must  be  nevertheless  taken  as  vastly  below  the  mark 
existent  sp^es.    No  catalogue  of  the  British  spedae 
recently  been  made;  ^eetwood,   in  1840, 
about  2350. 

Considered  in  relation  to  man,  there  wtmM 
sufficient  reason  for  pladng  this  apparently  fceUe 
the  head  of  our.  insect  enemies.    Allowing  for  the 
efi'ected  by  the  clearing  awaj  of  animal  and 
impurities  by  many  species,  and  for  the  indirect  advan* 
caused  by  the  known  instances  of  a  few  etheia  asaistiik 
tho  fecundation  of  plants,  there  remains  a  long  li»-'^ 
direct  ii\jnries  effected  by  Diptera,    Without  laying 
stress  upon  the  formation  of  galls  and  other 
deteriorations  caused  by  many  spedcs,  there  can 
doubt  tliat  the  destruction  of  grass-hinds  by  the 
the  crane-fly,  or  "  Daddy  Long-Legs  *  {Tipiula  eierai 
of  olive-cn^p?  by  Dacuf,  of  oranges  by  CaxUiti^,  of 
culinary  plants  by  Psila,  Tephriiit,  Antkomyia^  Pkytami 
I) rosoph if iT,  «tc.,  and  of  wheat  and  other  crops  by 
"  II»>sii.in  rty,"  Osmiit,  and  Chloroptf  are  of  very  si 
roni  oqueuoe.     Our  domestic  animals,  moreover,  suffer  fr 
the  1>ot  flics  {Q^ilrnft  G<u(erophilu9,  and  Cepkennnyia\ 
ti  k     (MrlKiphatjus),     gad-tlies    {Tahanut^    HtewMtopda^ 
Chrj^ypf^  ^iid  iitvviojry.tf  many  of  which  attack  man  hia^ 
iitlf),  and  Ixst,  and  must  dreaded,  the  African  "Zimb^*^ 
or   "  TdcUie/'.  Glowna   mortiians,  which  ia  of   —BwAfr 
powur  tu  ctiMo  thr  ezplurotion  of  a  region  in  which  it 
occurs.     Ki)r  is  man  himself  spared;  tiie  petty  Ism^ 
veniences  of  wuted  food,  broken  rest^  and  alight  pttiOMl 
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jpaln  or  imtation  ezperieneed  in  temperate  ro^ions  from 
sj-larptt,  gnata,  midges,  &c.,  and  the  parasitic  species, 
are  iggraTatod  la  botli  warmer  and  more  boreal  conntrios 
to  a  dangerous  extent,  and  have  even  been  found  prcgudieial 
to  lifoL    There  are  manj  recorded  instances  of  the  larvaa 
of   Diptera  feeding  upon  the  hnman  intestinal  canal,  and 
of  species  (dubiously  referred  to  (Ettrut)  attacking  man ; 
OS    hUo  of  loathsome  cases   of  individuals  being  eaten 
m-liTe  by  the  brvas  of  flics,  developed  in  food  secreted  about 
t^He  persons  of  beggars.     Various  cases  have,  moreover, 
x^centlybeen  noted  of  the  diffusion  of  the  germs  of  disease 
flies ;  and  instances  of  death  from  transference  of  putrid 
imal  matter  in  New  Caledonia  have  also  been  recorded, 
ce  of  tho  JfttteidcBf  Lucilia  hominivorax^  is  known  to 
re  caused  considerable  destruction  to  human  life  among 
f*reach  convicts  in  Cayenne,  laying  its  eggs  in  the  mouth 
or  nostrils  during  sleep ;  and  a  very  precise  account  of 
ZKisch  disease  and  death  in  man  and  domestic  animals  at 
^Xoliilcw,  by  a  similar  action  of  another  of  the  same 
family,  Sarcopkila  wohlfartif  has  recently  been  given  by 
PortcLinsky,  a  Russian  naturalist.     It  is  perhaps  super- 
fluous to  spook  of  mosquitoes,  too  well  known  since  tho 
I^iblic.il  " plague  of  flies;"  but  it  may  bo  observed  that 
Hio  ccrrospoadiug  plague  of  sand-flics,  Simulhinif  so  well 
IcAowa  to  affect  tho  eyes  of  sufforers  from  ophthalmia  in 
£.^pt,  has  modo  its  appearance  in  the  deserts  of  West 
-A^ustralia,  whero  the  last  exploring  expedition  of  Mr  Ernest 
Giles  suffered  severely  from  it. 

_  Tbe  antiquity  of  the  fly  is  scarcely  more  than  historical. 
^*ery  few  fossil  species  aro  known  (5  only  being  recorded 
f  mm  the  Sjlcnliofen  Y  Iio^rapliic  Oolite);,  but  tho  more 
*'ccent  "  flies  in  amber"  are  so  constantly  found  that  tho 
•xprw^ion  has  bccomo  a  common  provi?rb.  (b.  c.  e.) 

l^IPTVCU,  a  doublo  tablot  made  with  a  hinge  to  open 
and  shut.     Diplychs  were  used  in  tha  timo  of  the  iionian 
^"aiijiro  for  sending  letters — "  mainly  love   letters,*'  tays 
^■iccioUti,  quoting  tho  scholiast  to  Juvenal  ix.  36,  whos3 
'^■^t-a  does  not,  however,  seem  to  imply  as  much.     The 
coTiraU  and  ouoistora  used,  on  assumint;  oflice,  to  send 
^■pcychs  containing  their  names  and  portraits  to  their 
*  •  i^TiJs.     Tiio  exterior  of  the  loaves  was  often  ornamented 
"''"ii-U  other  paintings.     Tho  tablets  were  made,  the  more 
^'^<I:aary  kind  of  boxwood  or  maple,  the  richer  sort  of  cedar, 
^"  f  i  vory,  of  silver,  and  sometimes  even  of  gold.    Tboy  were 
^<?ry  frequently  sout  by  friends  to  each  other  as  presents  at 
*'-Ae  beginning  of  a  new  year.     The  early  Chrialians  used 
^  '^V>bts  thus  made  in  tho  celebration  of  divine  worship.    And 
^irdiaal  Koris  (Disaertat.  de  J  list.  Synod.)  expends  much 
^^"^rDing  in    showiog,   what  is  very    evident,   that  tho 
^^ristians  adopted  the  use  of  them  from  that  of  the  con- 
•^lar  diptychs.    They  were  placed  on  tho  "  ambones," — the 
Pvx:piti,  or  reading  desks,  which  may  still  be  seen  in 
^^cieat    basilicas    at    the  vfest    end    of    the    choir    or 
Triijbvtcry  ;  and  from  them  were  read  to  the  congregation 
^*  tiie  faithful  the  names  of  the  celobrating  priests,  of  those 
^ho  occupied  tho  superior  positions  in    the  Christian 
^•enrclij,  of  the  saints,  martyrs,  and  confessors,  and,  in 
r*dces9  of  time,  also  of  those-  who  had  died  in  the  faith. 
^'  ii  the  diptychs  that  aro  referred  to  by  tho  early  Christian 
Writers  under  tiio  names  of  "  mystic  tablets/'  "  anniversary 
bo^ki,"  "  matriculation  registers  "  of  the  church,  and  some- 
tiraci  "books  of  the » living,"  or  "books  of  life."    Tho 
Word  is  also  occasionally  found  used  in  other  senses,  e.g,  for 
tiiB  priest's  vestment,  which  was  usually  folded  in  two  (see 
D:rinj?,  ed  roc.)     When  it  became  customary  to  writo 
io  the  diptychs  names  so  numerous  as  those  of  the  different 
classes  of  persons  above  mentioned,  it  wiU  bo  easily  under- 
stood that  it  became  impossible  to  inscribe  them  on  two 
tsblets  of  convenient  size.     Hence  tile  diptychs  became 
triptychs,  tLe.,  ooniisting  of  three  tach.  conjoined  tablets 


Bat,  thongb  triptychs  are  often  spoken  of  in  the  art- 
language  of  a  later  time,  these  werb  by  the  early  church 
writers  still  called  diptychs ;  and  continued  to  be  so-called, 
even  when  many  leaves,  probably  of  parchment  in  soma 
cases,  though  more  frequently  of  wood,  were  introduced 
between  the  two  original  folds  of  the  diptych,  thus  forming 
a  veritable  hook.  The  inscription  on  the  diptyxhs  of  deaths 
and  baptisms,  naturally  led  to  the  insertion  of  datfs,  and 
the  diptychs  seem  thus  to  have  grown  iiito  calendars,  and 
to  have  been  the  germ  from  which  necrologies,  lists  of 
saints,  and  almanacs  liave  been  developed.  Much  doubb 
exists  as  to  the  time  when  tho  use  of  diptycbs  to  read  from 
died  out  in  the  church.  The  best  opinion  seems  to  bo  that 
their  use  lasted  to  about  the  end  of  the  &th  century.  Tho 
outsides  of  tho  diptych  folds  being  often  very  richly 
ornamented,  their  preservation  was  carefully  attended  to, 
and  even  those  which  wero  ornamented  with  profane 
paintings  or  carvings  wero  often  to  be  found  in  use  in  tho 
primitive  cliurches.  This  ornamentation  causod  tho 
diptychs  to  be  exhibited  to  tho  congregation,  and  used  as 
adornments  for  tho  altar.  And  in  thi.^  position,  by  a 
natuml  process  of  development,  the  ornamentation  became 
the  main  end  and  object  of  the  thing  itself.  Tho  best 
painters  of  the  time  employi^d  their  talents  in  painting 
them — generally  in  the  formuf  triptychs,  and  on  both  sides 
of  the  folding  doors,  so  that  tho  triptych  \vhen  closed 
showed  two  subjects,  often  tho  portraits  of  tho  donor  and 
his  wife,  and  when  open  three  paintings ; — hence  tho  very 
large  number  of  diptychs  and  iriptycln  which  aro  found  in 
our  museums  and  galleries. 

Sco  Bingiiam,  Oriy.  Extea.^  lib.  ST.  ch.  13,  sc:.  1^  and  Moroal, 
Erudkione  Storica-EccUsiastica. 

DIRCE,  in  Greek  legend,  tlio  personification  of  a 
fountain  (and  stream)  at  Thebes,  fruiu  the  wuter  of  which 
Hercules  dcriccd  part  of  his  strength,  and  which  was 
usually  idcntilied  with  the  fountain  i.>f  Arcs  in  the  I?;^nd 
of  Cadmua.  Besides,  the  fountain  was  the  gr:.vc  of  Dircc, 
at  which  sacrifices  for  tho  dua-i  and  other  ri'-.s  were  per- 
formed. AccorJing  to  tTio  le^f^eiiJ,  Dircj,  tho  wifo  of 
Lycus,  king  of  Thubcs,  had  r.L.r.;ly  pcr:^ecutLJ  Antiojie,  who 
at  last  cscapod  to  Mount  Cithioi'on,  wli^rc  lior  twin  sons 
A.niphion  and  Zethua  were  being  brovi<;]U  nji  by  a  hcrasmjn 
unconscious  of  their  paicntage.  Motlior  .lad  sonj  met, 
but  had  not  recognized  each  cLhcr,  till  Dire::,  who  had 
come  to  tho  hill  for  a  Dion3*6iac  c^rtMnoiiy,  prop  jsod  that 
Amphion  and  Zcthus  should  tic  Aiitiopc  to  the  h:>rns  of  a 
wild  bull  to  be  dragged  to  death.  They  were  about  to  do 
this  when  the  herdsman  announced  their  relationship,  and 
they  then  tied  Dirce  to  tho  bull  instead.  She  v.-as  dragi^cd 
by  it  over  tho  hill  to  the  fountain  into  which  &hc  was  truus* 
formed. 

DIRSCHAU,  in  Polish  Szcz.ico,  a  town  of  Prussia,  in 
the  government  of  Dantzic  and  discrietof  3:ar;;aril,  on  thj 
left  bank  of  tho  Vistula,  at  a  railn'ayjuni-lLi^u  :;boul  tv.->:iily 
miles  S.S.E.  of  Dantzic.  re:»iics  d'j.iU];g  in  w^cd  aui 
cattle,  it  displays  considerable  indiUktrial  activity  in  tho 
manufacture  of  agricultural  implement.^,  iron  and  tin  wares, 
and  cement;  but  its  principal  claim  to  attention  is  the 
lattice- work  iron  bridge,  thrown  across  the  river  in  1850- 
1857,  which,  with  its  total  length  of  2720  feet  and  its  six 
spans  of  410  feet  each,  is  a  noble  testimony  to  tho 
engineering skillof  Lentze  and  Schinz,  and  affords  a  passage 
for  the  railway  between  Konigsbcrg  and  Berlin,  for  twa 
ordinary  carriage  roads,  and  two  sideways  for  foot  passen- 
gers. Unfortunately,  as  it  lies  only  about  12  feet  abqvo 
the  highest  level  attained  by  tho  river,  and  thcro  is  no 
opening  for  the  passage  of  ships,  it  is  necessary  in  passing 
under  it  to  remove  or  drop  the  masts.  J.  Forster,  tha 
traveller,  was  born  at  Dinchoa  in  1729.  Populatiou 
in  1875,  9727. 
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DlSCr.^,  a  qu'-'t.  or  circuliir  jhte  ff  rt-^np  or  metal,  10 
rr  1-  i:.ch' 1  in  *i;niiiL't.T,  viii-'h  w.i^  r.  :■  i  l-y  tLi.-  ancier.t 
(Irciki  u!.  I  K.i..iiii  !'■  r  t!;r..win^  t.-  .a  <i:s*..ir.C3  fi*  a 
py;iii-iV.i  tA'-rt..' ..  S-.l.i  i:nii.a  a  kir..i  <f  »;■.•  it  cf  a 
■  j-l.:r.c.!  i'-r::i  u.iS  i::  ■  i  l-r  thu  .-.inii;-  j-p.rj .:"  ,  ui.  i  tV.r-.,n:;h 
«  \i>uc  1  1  .1". »  ..!:■-■  a  lii.'iv  %\.-s  iio.iL- J,  t »  f..-.iNt  tlio  j-IaytT 
;i  sLr..v.  ii. : ,:.  >i^\w..-.  in  -/»:■.,  '.i.  C'lO-Tlil,  fully  cxt.l  -.irii 
■|L'  ij. .:.'.  I  .  i  wl.iih  iLc  d:-L'u:i  wa?  uscil.  In  tliO  il:i"L;rii 
Mi;.'i-.!:i  i"  r  i-  Q  CiijA*  of  a  :'.;i:i  -us  fti'ue  ly  Myrou  of  a 
di..i-  '    !■;    '    :'.'Mi' :  i-t"  tbrcwii; :  iIjC  ihscin, 

I'i.-lNl  !:■  TANLSaro  ni'-rita  or  Fulistanpoa  t'm|.loyeJ 
l^  jov  ;;♦.  !..;  f;  rtu'l  •■(  cuatiL'ioin  or  lafe-rlious  iii.-ca<;o. 
K'l-iiit  iii^  .t.L' .'.ii  :is  all  1-.  liil  to  rlcmoTistriito  th:;t  tho 
c2i( i'  I  ■?>  oi  ..'■y  ii:.>;!ifii  lant  i.i  <luo  to  its  IJ•.^^r■^  of  li-jttni}*- 
Mi;:,  nr  uf  iii.  it  rini*  iii'.-rt.  c|A'L'ilic  puisons  or  dl.'cai'-:-  p(.riu.< 
will. u  ]ifi2i»->i  in  tlicm'.-'.vci  an  indcpor.iicnt  cxi::tonoc  :  ri:.'.l 
vhuh,  W'len  iLtroJutcJ  into  the  aniin.-il  sy^tLin,  under 
favourfkllo  ciiL-i. lions,  increase  ar.'I  niull:(iiy,  thus  pro- 
ijcii.-,'  t'l-j  ]<}>c;.i>men;&  cf  special  di-K-ast:!).  Ihcrcfore, 
.;;/..••-:  I'.c  £-ul>:aLCca  {.'enerally,  vLich  check  or  etop 
;  u:rc:'.ic::rL-  ili.c.i}  in  crf.*anic  compnuuJj,  by  iTL-runtinj;; 
lL>j  ;-:>.' t!i  of  those  minute  or^ninnts  ^vhicli  pruJuc? 
r  iitrt.uoiiiin,  -^rc,  on  that  acco'iot,  di!iir:fLctaiil3.  So  also 
klu  d'.-i  I.-rLir.-j,  whirh  act  l»y  oxiJiziii-f  <-r  cthcrwiso 
cLur.-i;  '  tl>-  (li'-uiical  coiistitutiun  cf  volatile  sab^lances 
di5^v:ii.nitcJ  in  tLj  u:r,  it  which  prevent  noxious  ezhala- 
tiv  ns    fi  n.   f>r::i:iic  Ful■«Satl^c.^  are   in   rirlue   of   tLeso 

Iriii«r»i  <  LiTi.iive  di^infc'taiils  in  certiin  diseases.  A 
{..lA!■l^:■•  i>f  thi^  Value  of  uiitiBft'ctantJi,  and  the  use  of 
•en.'  ^  f  t:  .■  iLt.'t  valiiiMij  ai;oiita,  can  bo  traced  to  very 
itTiii  *  -  Uih'a  ;  ikiiil  mu?b  of  thu  Levitical  law  uf  cleansing, 
A3  w>  '.i  n,<  x):':  ^TiLMi  cf  i:umcr.'ius  heathen  ceremonial 
f-rn  '.  --i.  arc  c!i  ..riy  l'.*s-.d  on  a  ycrceptii-n  of  the  value  of 
d.oi:.fL.  :.>>:l  The  means  of  diaiufc*ction,  and  the  substances 
t::.] '  -^i  i,  Afo  \iiy  i.uuiriuufl,  as  are  the  cluse3  and  ccndi- 
i- ...  f  «:i.v:ise  Qi.d  CDntaj^ion  they  are  desi'ijrncJ  to  met.t. 
4N"at  .'•».  in  ti'.o  oxidiziiig  influrnco  of  fretly  circulatin;; 
6tn:..=j  !..'i  ic  air,  in  tho  |)urifying  effect  cf  walcr.  and  in  the 
I  .werful  d«-  \^,ti^in^  ]iiupm:i.4  of  common  earth,  has  jiro- 
\;d.  i  Lu'?  n.  t  i.-.ttrit  ever  pn^si-nt  and  artin;;  diainfertirjg 
n:)  j.ii.  C>f  tho  artillriul  diBiiifi.vtaiit.^  cmpl'.yc.i  or  available 
thr.  ■' .  \^.'■».■s  u.iy  to  rcc  ;.niiz.' 1 : — 1st,  vul-itilc  «ir  vujKjriziUi' 
Ru^  rM:  I,  V  '..  ::  attack  inipiiritica  in  the  w.t;  2-1,  ch-nii- 
c.l  t.  ■  '  f  r  '.-t.'  •  i.s.  tilt-  di.H-xiod  b»dy  or  cri  th.*  info-:- 
^■'  ■    ■  •         ':.  ■'  fi-  :r. ;  f;riil  3J.  tho  j  LvmcliI  nri:iCJi"» 

''  ■      '        '      ■  i.      Ij of  t!it'.^  rnvs  ihf*  di'jlrii?tli»ri 

«'   i    ■  '   ■-'     ^"i   i-  i:"-t^.l   by  t'.e   r'ni..iti'.ri  of  hi-w 
<"■'  ■■'-  •  -..r.  :.   }y  oxil  ili  .p.  d  :ixi  I  i*:-.n,  or  o:'i«.r 

'«  ■  ■'     •  '■   ••.!■  rs  t'l*' c  ■::  i  'I'.'i's  f.i.  ..:•.''"  t.»  ii'*  ■  r>T-.' 

'   "      ■     ■     :  !  '        li-  -'r-i;  ■  1  1  y  i.  ,  ij  t  ::i;  >  r.:!i:--.      <  if  tL-- 
•.■■■■  ■  '       :■■     ■  -■■•'       l'.--  ■    IK     t  »■   ;■:  y.  [  v.\. 

*  .■>'•.!■.•:■(...-  .-I  I.,--.,  :^n ■■;  i 

'■  ■     ■  ■■  l:       .  .:■.  '     ■;    ■■. !.:    i  i  .• .     .■;.':!. 
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life  : — sulphate  of  copper,  chloride  of  alamininiBa  chromic 
acid  and  bichromate  (.f  potassium,  bichloride  of  mercnry, 
bonroic  acid,  brnnnl  hydrate,  chloral  hydrate,  hydrocyaiie 
aci  1,  alum,  hydruchlur.ito  of  strychnia,  fcrrocs  luip':.!!*, 
arsoiiiin:.^  aci-l.  and  j-iiric  acid.     Of  the  physical  az*i.ti 
hvat  and  ciiUl.  tlu  Utter,  though  a  powerful  natural  ditin- 
ftctaiit,  is  not  pr,ictically  available  by  artificial  k?i!U; 
heat  is  apowcrchietly  relied  on  for  purifying  and  disinfect' 
in;;  clothes,   bedding,  a:<d   teztilo  sul-stances  gcreni'T. 
InirL-rcnt  df-grcoii  of  tcmperaturo  arc  required   f'T  ths 
destruction  of  the  vims  of  various  diseases ;  but  as  clothis^, 
&c.f  can  bo  exposed  to  a  hu at  of  about  250*  Fahr.  vithca.% 
injur},  provision  is  made  for  submitting  articles  to  near!y 
that  temperature.     For  the  thorough  disinfection  of  a  sic^  « 
room  the  cmphiyment  of  all  three  claases  of  disiofecta&tj^^ 
fiir  purifying  the  air,  for  destroying  the  vims  at  its  pomt  c:^f 
ori;:rin,  and  for  cleansing  clothing,  «S:c.,  may  be  required. 

DISLOCATION.  This  term  is  applied  ia  lurgery  ^^ 
the  displacement  from  each  other  of  the  cartilagiLoai  ^^ 
articular  surfaces  of  the  bones  entcnng  into  the  f  ormstioa  «y^ 
a  joint.  In  a  normal  joint  thesQ  surfaces  are  in  contact  x  ^  j 
lieid  together  by  ligaments  and  muscles  ;  in  a  dii!:<a^  ^  J 
jnint  they  are  separated  more  or  less  completely — ia  ^^23. « 
great  majority  of  cases  by  external  violence;  in  v  s^m 
instances,  however,  by  powerful  muscular  ezertion.  1'  £=.4 
case  with  which  a  joint  is  dislocated  varies  with  the  f^- 
and  structure  (-f  the  joint  and  with  the  pc&ition  in  which 
joint  is  when  the  force  is  api'licd.  The  relative  frtqnei 
of  fracture  and  diblocatinn  depends  on  the  strength  cf 
bones  above  and  below  the  joint  relatively  to  the  strea 
of  the  joint.  These  points  may  be  illustrated  by  ejujs 
from  the  joints  of  the  arm  and  leg,  because,  with  perl 
the  exception  of  the  joint  between  the  lower  jaw  aod 
skull,  it  ia  in  these  sitnations  that  di.slocation  is  most  £i 
queutly  observed.  Ihc  strength  of  the  different  joinlM 
the  L<i.idy  is  dependent  on  either  ligament,  miude,  or 
shape  of  the  bones.  In  the  hip,  fur  iui-tance,  all 
sriurccs  of  strength  are  prcsci.t ;  therefore,  considering  tb' 
p'eat  leverage  of  the  long  thigh  bune,  the  Lip  is  rareTX 
dislocated.  The  ehoulder,  iu  onlcr  to  allow  uf  extensiT^ 
Diovcmciit,  h:;s  no  os.^poii.s  or  ligamentous  strength;  itM 
btrei.'gih  i.)  uiusculir,  therefore  it  is  frequently  dulcicaied^ 
because  tho  niu.'<culor  strength  varies  in  power,  the  moidc9 
may  bo  rtl.ixc<},  the  person  i^i  unprepared,  and  dislocilioo 
occurs;  if,  iin  ths  nthor  h:.r.d,  the  muscles  are  tense,  and  t^ 
patient  is  ]>T^parc>l  forth'  : train,  then  the  resolt  will  be 
iith«-r  a  spriiriof  tlii  ji>:Tit  ^r  a  fracture  of  one  of  the 
iHjiiMiinL'  imiirxi.  Tiie  wn^f  :ind  anklo  arc  rarely  disloealfd; 
in  th?  ^vrirt  tly*  niiui  u:-:'<  way.  in  the  ankle  the  £bab» 
•v!  .'  I  ■.  ■  *  b  .'.,'  nliiivrly  ^i-iktr  than  the  respcctin 
'\'l::  VTi-:  I.  wr.i  i»5  .'.Tri-i.gth  t'.)  lli^'ament,  the  uUs 
•  'f  th-  b-  !i'  *.  TK>-  elbow  is  csseoaily  strongs 
::  Ttl:  i:  ^  -  .  t;.:y  \.ir.  i  with  the  pu^itiun  of  tht 
^;. .  ;>'  !:.4  •  f  :i  *\:\  -nti-n  are  ciaU^rtion  aad 
^  <'V...xi  t>f  the  i:riting  eensatmo 
I '.:-■!. .itic^  uf  a  brjkcD  bene 
■  !r  ;::i.'  -..t  coT,.>«;«*.|  in  irdocisf 
'.■r  i'..L*  i-«  d*..Z4e  the  beu« 
:'.-  :...<:-  d.illcult  it  bfci-BM 
A;:>r  a  vannble  pmo4 
'  ;)e  j  'ii.t  and  i\:c  a^  of  iha 
!  •  ri.  !..ve  the  bouca.  T^ 
!  ^^j  -iiit.  The  admiaistra- 
-  ?'.e  r.i'.i^cles,  crvatly  assisS 
i  .'.<'  1*.  I'.^th  of  tune  Ifaal  a 
;*.  IwiLa  bw'cn  reatured  la  ilB 
'•  •:ii  ;  if  ok'i'OYuJy  slnMi^ tk« 
ua  iu  the  elbow  joial;  il 
.•  ^'  .  .  (].'.  i:  e.i;iy  Tif  \ement  IJ  nnjuslifiabbL  lloM 
(.^J■':.u..y  ;j  tLij  iLc  i.ue  when,  associated  with 
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I,  the  Btnngth  of  the  joint  is  ligainentoiis,  as  in 
o^Uvicalar  and  anperior  radio-ulnar  articulations, 
ioints  the  bones  mast  be  kept  in  accnrate  position 
rest  for  a  lengthened  period;  if  movement  is 
lOon  after  the  accident  the  bone  will  again  slip  out 
ce^ 

AIj  SWA.MT,  tbo  name  given  to  two  extensive 
of  "morass  on  the  western  seaboard  of  North 

The  larger  of  the  two,  distinguished  as   the 

ismal,  L'cs  in  tbo  peninsula  between  the  James 

the  north  and  Albemarle  Sound  on  the  south, 

belongs  partly  to  Virginia  and  \>&Ti\y  to  North 

Its  length  from  north  to  south  is  about  40 
i  its  breadth  about  '25,  The  greater  part  of  the 
)vered  with  a  thick  stratum  of  spongy  vegetable 
}ut  any  mixture  of  earthy  particles,  which  at  once 
and  is  augmented  by  a  luxuriant  growth  of 
■lants,  brushwood,  and  timber.  The  prevailing 
cypress,  juniper,  and  white  cedar,  and  on  the 
iges  oak  and  beech.  By  a  curious  arrangement, 
described  by  Sir  Charles  Lyell  in  his  Travels  t;i 
lerica^  the  surface  of  tho  swamp  is  actually  higher, 
parts  by  as  much  as  12  feet,  than  that  of  the 
Dg  country-;  so  that,  except  on  the  western  side, 
receives  a  few  small  streams,  the  waters  flow 

The  centre  is  occupied  by  Drummond's  Lake, 
basin  about  6  miles  long  and  3  wide,  with 
ular  banks  and  an  extreme  depth  of  15  feet ;  the 
Icarand  abounds  with  fish.  Tho  swamp  has  long 
large  supplies  of  timber,  much  of  which  has  been 
by  excavation  from  the  peaty  soil  in  which  it  was 
.  Tho  transit  is  facilitated  by  means  of  canals, 
the  two  most  important  are  the  Dismal  Swamp 
liting  the  western  branch  of  Elizabeth  river  with 
lotank,  and  the  Chesapeake  and  Albemarle  Canal, 
g  the  eastsm  branch  of  Elizabeth  river  with 
Sound.  The  former  is  flanked  by  a  stage  road, 
minates  in  the  south  at  Elinabcth  City,  and  in  the 
S'orfolk.  Two  lines  of  railway  pass  through  the 
of  the  Virginian  portion  of  tho  swamp, 
itle  Dismal  is  of  much  less  importance,  it  lies  in 
rolina,  in  the  peninsula  between  Albcmarlo  Sound 
lico  Sound ;  and  in  the  days  when  slavery  was 
it  was  a  noted  harbour  of  runaway  negroes. 
^'SATION  is  a  term  used  by  the  canonists  to 
I  act  of  jurisdiction  by  which  the  rigour  of  the 
w  is  relaxed  in  a  particular  case.  Regarded  from 
t  of  view  a  dispensation  is  considered  by  the 
nut  to,  be  an  exception  to,  but  a  complement  of, 
lod  it  is  granted  with  discretion  in  cases  where 
ould  otherwise  work  injustice.  "  Fuit  dispensatio 
It  esset  pars  distributivns  justitlu^."  Tho  excrciso 
irisdiction  in  the  earlier  days  of  tho  Chiistian 
as  vested  in  rcspoct  of  minor  matters  in  tbo 
.nd  in  more  impnrtanc  matters  in  the  provincial 
bnt  by  degrees  this  latter  jurisdiction  came  to  be 
by  the  patriarchs  exclusively,  and  ultimately,  in 
of  tho  Wcatem  Church,  by  the  Pope  alone, 
the  time  of  tho  Befonnation  of  tho  Anglican 
Ad  acquired  for  the  Holy  See  supreme  authority 
more  important  matters  of  dispensation.  It  was 
-t  of  the  Parliament  of  England,  by  the  statute 
ng  Peter  Pence  and  Dispensations  "  (25  Henry 
21),  to  divest  tho  Popo  of  the  exercise  of 
IB  of  dispensation  within  the  realm  of  England, 
ling  the  king  and  his  subjects  to  sue  to  the  Pope 
Holy  See  for  any  dispensation.  The  Parliament 
iSted  the  power  of  granting  dispensations,  such  as 
hitherto  obtained  from  the  see  of  Rome,  in  the 
lopal  toe  of  Caoterbnry — subject,  however,  to  the 


limitation  that  they  should  be  only  granted  for  such  canset 
as  were  not  contrary  or  repbgnant  to  Holy  Scripture  or  to 
the  laws  of  the  realm,  and  for  this  purpose. the  archbishop 
of  Canterbory  was  empowered  to  constitute  a  suflicient 
commissary,  and  a  clerk  who  should  write  and  register  all 
such  dispensations.     The   representative  of  the  clerk   so 
appointed  by  the  archbishop  is  tho  registrar  of  the  office 
of    faculties,   over  which    tho    master  of    tlie  faculties 
presides,  as  the  archbishop's  commissary.     The  matters  for 
which  dispensations  were  accustomed  to  bo  granted  from 
the  office  of  faculties,  in  tho  reign  of  Henry  VIIL,  havo 
almost  all  become  obsolete,  or  havo  been  withdrawn  from 
the  cognizance  of  the  master  of  the  faculties ;  and  the 
special  authority  of  his  court  in  tho  present  day  consists  in 
the  grant  of  special  licences  for  marriage«»,  which  are 
valid  in  both  tho  provinces  of  Canterbury  and  of  York,  and 
the  right  of  granting  which  has  been   preserved   to  tho 
archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  all  subsequent  marriago  Acts. 
These   special   licences  are  simply  dispensations  for  tho 
solemnization  of  marriago  at  other  times  and  in  other  places 
than  those  to  which  marriago  is  restricted  by  the  Anglican 
canons  or  by  the  statute  law  of  the  realm. 

D'lSRAELI,  Isaac  (17GG-181S),  was  born  at  Enfield  in 
May  1766.  He  belonged  to  a  Jewish  family  which, 
having  been  driven  by  the  Inquisition  from  Spain,  towards 
the  end  of  the  15th  century,  settled  as  merchants  at 
Venice,  and  assumed  the  name  which  has  become  famous. 
In  1748  hb  father,  then  only  about  eighteen  years  of  age, 
removed  to  England,  whero,  before  passing  the  prime  of 
life,  he  amassed  a  competent  fortune,  and  retired  from 
business.  Both  he  and  his  wife  gradually  dropped  con- 
nection with  their  co-religionists,  with  whom  their  son  never 
appears  to  have  associated  himself. 

The  strongly  marked  characteristics  which  determined 
Disraeli's  career  were  displayed  to  a  singular  degree  even  in 
his  boyhood.  He  si>ent  his  time  over  books,  and  in  long 
day-dreams,  and  evinced  tho  strongest  distastp  for  business 
and  all  tho  more  bustling  pursuits  of  life.  These  idiosyn- 
cracies  met  with  no  sympathy  from  cither  of  his  parents, 
whose  ambitious  plans  for  his  future  career  they  threatened 
to  disappoint.  At  length,  when  he  was  about  fourteen,  in 
the  hope  of  changing  the  bent  of  his  mind,  his  father  sent 
him  to  school  at  Amsterdam,  where  he  remained  four  or 
five  years.  Hero  ib.tlio  princii>ars  library,  and  under  the 
principal's  influence,  he  studied 'Bayle  and  Voltaire,  zui 
{)ccame  an  ardent  disciple  of  Rousseau.  Here  also  he  wrote 
a  long  poem  against  commerce,  which  he  produced  as  an 
exposition  of  his  opinions  when,  on  his  return  to  EnglaTid, 
his  father  divulged  his  .intention  of  placing  him  in  a  com- 
mercial house  at  Bordeaux.  Against  such  a  destiny  his 
mind  strongly  revolted ;  and,  in  this  extremity,  it  was 
natural  thot  lio  should  eagerly  seek  tho  sympathy  and 
counsel  of  a  literary  friend-  lie  carried  his  poem,  with  a 
letter  earnestly  appealing  for  advico  and  assistance,  to 
Samuel  Johnson ;  but  when,  full  of  eager  hope,  he  called 
again  a  week  after  to  receive  an  answer,  tho  packet  was 
returned  unopened — tho  grand  old  censor  was  on  his  death- 
bed. He  also  addressed  a  letter  to  Dr  ViceKimus  Knox,  in 
a  tone  of  the  loftiest  sentiment,  displaying  all  his 
literary  aspirations,  his  carnestnr;.3  and  simplicity  of 
heart,  and  his  utter  lack  of  all  tho  qualities  of  "  that 
despicable  thing  "  (as  he  colled  him)  "  a  mere  man  of  the 
world,"  and  begging  to  be  received  into  the  schoLir's  family, 
that  he  might  enjoy  the  benefit  of  his  learning  and  ex- 
perience. How  this  application  was  answered  wc  do  not 
know.  The  evident  firmness  of  his  resolve,  however,  was 
not  without  effect.  His  parents  gave  up  their  purpose  for 
a  time.  Ho  was  sent  to  travel  in  France,  and  allowed  to 
occupy  himself  as  ho  wished ;  and  he  had  the  happiness  of 
spending  some  months  in  Paris,  in  the  society  of  literary 
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m*n,  ar.  1  devr.'cl  to  ll?  literary  pursuits  in  which  he 

ill  •;.;«  be.-^iftr.in;:  of  17SS  l:e  returned  horro,  being  tbfta 
a  f.v.Y  M  ir.-lA  ;)a-»t  hi*  mjorisy.  tr^  lay  thti  first  •(:-ne  of  his 
litcr^-v  f;i::i?  by  an  atla-.k  en  Peter  ['indar,  under  th-^  form 
of  a  ii">?  :i  in  the  m--r,n?r  i-i  Ti-pc  On  the  Abuse  of  Satire. 
Pabiu!i^.i,  as  it  vr.^z,  at  <i  mo:s  appropriate  momeat,  it  at 


to  Wu'c:.*.'.'a  rrj.iitt-iit, :-:;:'.? it ivo  thoup't  ho  av.is  to  attacks 
upjn  hLM-'f,  ].':  r»t  on-?,  on  l'.- .-n'rq  liis  rr.istake,  Fouriht 
tii-j  aciuini'n:c  !..i  hLi  young  cpp)nri\t,  towards  whom  he 
Be;pi«  1.)  Iiivo  biino  lo  n^ihcc,  and  whose  frici.d  ho 
Tcn-.irj-l  to  til?  f.?i!  of  hLs  life.  But  of  all  the  fortmiate 
is»u-.~  '.f  t->is  fiucco.'*.!  not  tl:c  hiist  fortun?.re  was  that  it 
brDU-j'it  D'Uridi  whit  he  had  so  long  e.irnc.-tiy  desired — 
tlic  trJL'ndihiiJ  of  a  refined  man  of  letters.  Tiirough  it  ha 
mii«j  llii'ac  iniin'.incc  of  IJ en ry  James  Pyc,  who  helped 
to  poraurlc  ]iij  father  that  it  would  le  a  mistake  to  force 
hiu  iiito  a  busiucjs  career,  and  who  introiucei  him  iuto 
liLerary  circles.  Henceforth  his  life  was  passed  in  tho  way 
he  best  liked— in  quiet  and  almost  uninterrupted  utudy. 
His  ]ii.>aUh  was  for  ths  most  part  eufliciently  robust, 
thourrh  ho  was  for  some  yean  the  victim  of  a  nervous 
dcprcision  and  weal: new,  which  came  upon  him  when 
00  wi3  abjut  t\venty-e!?lit  years  of  fige,  and  which 
doubt'.v:^  \T H  chi'vdy  caused  l>y  his  sedentary  habits.  Ho 
was  able  to  maintain  his  strenuous  and  extraordinary 
devoti:;a  to  Ltudy  till  he  reached  tuc  advance .1  ago  of 
Buvcnty-tw-v,  wht.n,  though  still  in  the  enjoyment  of 
uainrnirsd  liealth,  and  in  the  very  midst  of  what  would 
hive  i-:cu  hi)  grciteft  undisrtaking,  he  waa  forced,  by 
par.tiyL>l3  of  the  optic  nerve,  to  give  up  work  almos^t 
enliroly.  li?  lived  ten  years  longer,  and  liis  death,  which 
tn-jk  p'.i-."  1*  ills  fijut  at  13radc:iham  House  on  the  IDih 
Jatinirv  IM^.  was  duo  not  to  old  age  but  to  an  chidemic 
wlilch  cirri '  i  i:::n  olf  aft^^r  a  few  hours*  ilhieds^ 

Isiic  ].j'lfr.a.-ii  ij  rn^st  celebrated  as  the  author  oi  iho 
Citn-j.ii'ir-%  ff  JAiftafure,  by  far  tho  best  ond  moat  popular 
Gf  a]!  t).>;  lu'^Tiv  ATurkd  of  the  kind  which  have  appeared  in 
Kiipiuid.  It  i*;  a  nii.sei-lhny  cf  literary  and  hibturical 
n^i -cJ ''.  ■.^  of  or.':Tin:il  critical  remarks,  and  of  inlcrcstiug 
n-i  1  curiiiM  iiifvrmiition  of  all  kinds,  aaimat>id  by  gcnuiuu 
).tirr.;ry  f>-i.-liu?,  ta->to,  and  cnthusiosui.  The  fiia;  volume 
w.i<t  pM blithe  I  finuiiyinuusly  in  17'Jl  ;  and  it  immediately 
rfaiii'- 1  tho  p-^puUrity  it  deserved.  Two  years  luter  it 
was  fiiil  }weil  by  u  secuiid  volume;  it  was  not,  however, 
t;ll  the  l-Lps?  of  t;vcuty-fiiur  years  tiiat  the  third  made 
its  ai'p-ar.inco.  Three  oilier  vtilumca  were  eubsequently 
ad>i>'  I,  and  in  the  latiT  editions  the-  first  twu  volumes  were 
niursi  iiiipri'VcJ.  With  the  Cttri:giucM  of  Litfrature  m:iy 
be  appri»pri;itJ'ly  classed  D'IsraeU's  Mix--^!!,inirM,  or  Literary 
lie: I'f. I tiout  (1790),  tho  <  ''i /- 1  mil ,es  rf  A  nth orj  ( 1 8 1 2 ) ,  an d 
tlie  Qn  iireii  of  Aut/u-n  (1814).  Tuwardi  tho  clt>3C  uf  his 
life  Disraeli  furnicd  the  prject  of  embodying  his  wide 
kn^inli'vo  uf  KngUifh  literature  in  a  Cimtinuoui  history ; 
loss  cf  f'ijht,  however,  prevented  him  from  publi.sliin^  innre 
thiu  t).rce  vulum>;8,  which  ajipearod  in  1841  under  tho 
t.tle  of  the  Ammitiei  of  Literature.  But  of  all  hii  literary 
w^rkH  tho  must  interesting  and  ihli^htful  '\a  his  Esunj  on 
the  Library  Character  (I79r>),  which,  like  most  of  his 
wriltni^H,  abjunda  in  illustrative  anecdotes.  Hi»  contribn- 
tion  til  the  fmnous  "  rnpo  controversy  " — in  whirh  Bowles 
and  llazhtt  no  v'^irmsly  attacke<l,  and  Byron  and  Campbell 
■0  vi{;orousIvriSt:r'.i-d,  the  poetical  merit  and  pcrvonal  worth 
of  tliu  gn-ot  p^-et  1 1  the  18th  centary, — a  defence  of  ro{»o 
ooDtaiuod  in  ac/ici^ui  of  Spence's  An^Jotes  contributed 
•o    tlie    Oitt^r'j    AVvirw   (July    I820)^i«   of  intamt. 


both  as  indicBting  the  natare  of  his  critied  ^wm%  nt 
ta  founded  upon  doboiata  stody  of  the  life  ami  en 
of  the  p'jnn.  H9  kIso  published  a  alight  aketch  of  Jevid 
hictery,  and  especiaUy  of  the  growth  of  the  Talmvd,  entidtt 
th?  Gchius  of  Judaism,  as  wdl  ai  a  few  poema  in  imittAiM 
of  Popo,  and  several  novels. 

He  was,  besides,  the  author  of  two  historicml  workt— • 
brief  defence  of  the  literary  merit  and  personal  and  politica 
character  of  James  I.  (1816),  and  a  work  of  considenU 
research  and  magnitudo  entitled  a  Commntarf  omtke  Lif 
and  Beion  of  King  CkarUtL  (1828-31).  The  latter  wor 
was  recognized  by  tho  University  of  Oxford,  maich  coc 
fcrrcd  upon  the  author  the  honorary  degree  of  D.C  L.  A 
an  historian  D'Israeli  is  distinguished  by  two  characterii 
tics.  In  tho  first  pkce,  he  had  small  interest  in  politia 
and  no  sympathy  with  the  passionite  fervour,  or  adeqnf 
appreciation  of  the  importance,  of  political  stmgglea,  A^ 
seccudly,  with  a  laborious  zeal  then  less  common  than  nm 
among  historians,  he  sought  to  bring  to  light  fresh  historic 
material  by  patient  search  for  letters,  diaries,  and  ot^ 
manuscripts  of  value  which  had  escaped  tlie  notioe 
previous  atudcnts.  Indeed,  the  honour  has  been 
for  him  of  being  one  of  the  founders  of  the  modem 
of  historical  research,  whose  patient  labours  have 
so  much  light  upon  important  events  and  characteriL 

Of  the  amiable  personal  character  and  tho  placid  1  Vfi 
Isaac  Disraeli  a  charming  picture  is  to  be  fonad  k.is  /, 
brief  memoir  prefixed  to  the  Curiontia  of  LiteraiiL9^  £ 
bis  son  the  earl  of  Bcaconsfield,  from  which  the  foUoeiu 
may  be  quoted : — Isaac  D'Israeli  "  was  a  complete  litoajy 
cb.aracter,  a  man    who  really  passed    his    lifo   in  tk 

librar}' He.  disliked  business,  and   be  ung 

required  relaxation ;  ho  was  absorbed  in  his  punnita  Ja 
L:)ndon  hia  only  amusement  was  to  ramble  among  boot 
R-'Il'jrs  ;  if  ho  entered  a  club,  it  was  on^y  to  go  ioto  tkt 
library.  In  the  country  he  scarcely  ever  left  hu  room  lisl 
to  Rauuter  in  abstraction   upon  a  terrace,  moM  onr  i 

chapter,  or  coin  a  sentence He  had  by  nstmi 

t! insular  volatility  which  never  deserted  him.  Hufccbf^ 
though  always  amiable,  wcro  not  painfully  deep,  sa^M 
joy  or  sorrow,  the  philoaophl:  vein  was  ever  evidsat  Bi 
more  resembled  Goldsmith  than  any  man  I  can  eoofHt 
him  to ;  in  his  conversation,  hia  apparent  eoafiHioa  of 
ideas  ending  with  some  felicitous  phrase  of  geniv^  kil 
nunrte,  his  simplicity  not  untonched  with  a  dash  ofnniB 
affect ing  innocendc — one  was  often  reminded  of  the  gi^rf 
and  interesting  friend  of  Burke  and  Johnson.  Thm  *i% 
however,  one  trait  in  which  tnj  father  did  not  iM^ 
Goldsmith ;  he  had  no  vanity.  Indeed  one  of  kii  ^ 
infirmities  was  rather  a  deficiency  in  self-esteem.' 

DISTILLATION,  a  generic  term  for  a  class  of  At^ 
operations  which  all  agree  in^  this,  that  the  snbrti*" 
operated  upon  is  heated  in  a  close  vessel  ("  retort,*  "i^? 
and  thereby  wholly  or  partially  converted  into  vaponi;*lii* 
vapour  is  then  condensed,  by  the  application  of  M  ^ 
another  apparatus  (the  **  condenser  **)  connected  vitk  ^ 
vcs.scl,  and  allowed  to  collect  in  a  third  portioo  of  ^ 
apparatus,  called  a  "  receiver."  In  moat  casea  the  sabiW'* 
is  a  liquid,  or  assumes  the  liquid  form  previoos  to  cnif^f 
vapours,  and  the  product  <^tained  (the  "diatiUaU'liii^ 
in  greater  proportion  liqnid.  The  cooparativslyfiv*' 
special  cases  of  distillation,  wherein  lolidB  are  eosnrti' 
into  vapours  which  condense  directly  from  the  gawMiil^ 
the  solid  form,  are  designated  "  rablimationab"  ThM  ** 
speak  of  the  "  distillation  "  ojf  water  or  of  apiriti,  whiliM 
speak  of  the  "  sublimation  *  of  aal-aauBoniafOL  Diililkti'* 
may  bo  divided  into  two  clasaee — via.,  1a^  thoae  which  M* 
not,  and  2d,  those  which  arc,  aoeompaiiied  by  cksbiil  * 
changes.  The  word  "  distUlatkMi,"  in  ft  Bamwer  asMi^  ii 
gi^nerally  understood  to  apply  to  tte  ftnk  dM  od?.    1W 
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might  be  called  "  destnictive  distilliitions,''  if  it 
not  cottomary  to  reserve  this  term  for  the  particular 
in  which  the  SDhetance  operated  on  consiste  of 
Tegetalle  or  animal  matter  which  is  being  decomposed  by 
tlie  apphcation  of  heat  alone,  t.e.,  without  the  aid  of 
le-A^ts. 

Tiie  general  object  of  simple  distillation  is  the  separation 

of    rabstances  of    different    degrees    of  volatility.     Tlie 

appantos  used  varies  very  much  according  to  the  nature  of 

the  substance  operated  on  and  of  the  product  extracted,  and 

ftccording  to  the  scale  on  which  the  operation  is  carried  out. 

Of  the  various  contrivances  used  in  chemical  laboratories, 

tbo  simplest  is  a  glass  retort,  the  descending  neck  of  which 

im  inierted  into,  and  goes  to  near  the  bottom  of,  a  slanting 

^lobalar  flisk.     The  retort  serves  for  the  reception  of  tlio 

aabetance  to  be  distilled,  and  is  heated  by  means  of  char- 

coml  or  gas  fire  ;   the  vapours  pass  into  the  flask,  which  is 

kspteool  by  a  continuous  current  of  cold  water  running 

OTcr  it,  or,  in  the  case  of  more  volitilo  substances,  by  bcin;; 

imnersed  in  ice  or  some  freezing  mixture.     This  somewhat 

prioitive  arrangement  works  satisfactorily  only  when  the 

▼apoan  are  easily  condcnsible,  and  when  the  product  is 

meant  to  be  collected  as  a  whole.     In  the  majority  of  cases, 

howsrer,  the  distillate  has  to  be    **  fractionated,"  t.^., 

coIlMted  in  a  number  of  separate,  consecutive  portions; 

•Ad  it  is  then  desirable  that  tho  apparatus  should  bo  so 

coutnct^d  as  to  enable  one  at  any  moment  to  examine 

tlie  disullate  as  it  is  coming  over.     For  this  purpose  it  is 

1ie:!!sary  to  condense  the  vapours  on  their  way  to,  and  not 

within,  the  receiver,  so  that  the  latter  can,  at  any  time,  be 

TKnored  and  replaced  by  another.     The  condenser  most 

gSMnily  used  in  chemical  laboratories  is  that  known  as 

Xfiiligt  condenser.     It  consists  of  a  straight  glass  or  metal 

tcbe.  1  to  3  feet  long  and  ^  to  1  inch  wide,  fitted  co-axially, 

1>J  asans  of  corks  or  india-rubber  tubes,  into  a  wider  tube 

(made  of  glass  or  iron)  which  communicates  at  tho  lower 

end  with  a  water  tap,  and  at  the  upper  with  a  sink,  so  that 

A  itRam  of  cold  water  can  be  made  to  run  agaiMt  the 

ciimnt  of  the  vapour.     The  condenser  tube  is  fixed  in  a 

■luting  poeition,  and  the  vapours  made  to  enter  at  tho 

ttpper  end.    The  dimensions  of  the  condenser  and  rate  of 

'*^crflov  depend  on  the  speed  at  which  the  vapour  is 

^rifsn  over,  and  en  the  temperature  of  that  vapour,  and, 

4it  not  least,  on  the  latent  heat  of  the  vapour  and  tpecijk 

^^tftke  ditiillate.     To  show  the  importance  of  the  last- 

^SBftd  point,  let  us  compare  the  quantities  of  heat  to  be 

^iAdnmi  from  1  lb  of  steam  and  1  lb  of  bromine  vapour 

'^Mctively,  to  reduce  them  to  liquids  at  0*  C.     We  have 

^  tin  cue  of  water  and  bromine — 

Water.  Bromine. 

For  the  temper&tnr«  of  the  rapour 100*  63* 

.    For  the  Utent  heat 536*  45*a 

For  the  specific  heat  of  the  liquids 1*  0**108 

For  the  total  beats  of  the  rapoun 636*  52*  S 

^withdrawal  of  52*3  units  of  heat  from  lib  of  bromine 
^pou  reduces  it  to  liquid  bromine  at  0*  0.    By  the  with- 

**nl  of  (—  X  52-3  =-  )  83   units   from   the  steam,   as 

ii  tyy  calculation  shows,  only  0*16  lb  of  liquid  water,  of 

•*•  100\  could  be  produced — henco  more  than  0*64  lb  of 

'te  remains  uncondensed  (at  a  temperature  of  about  06' 

^tBoming  the  steam  to  remain  saturated,  and  to  have 

^  tefflperature  of  the  condensed  water).    But  obviously  a 

denser  under  all  circumstances  is  the  more  cfTicacious 

^greater  its  torface  and  the  thinner  its  body.     It  in  nlsD 

^Mous,  eceteru  paribiu^  that  tho  most  suitable  material 

^  I  condenser  tube   is  that  which  conducts  heat  best 

flnce  a  metal  tube  will  generally  condense  moro  rapidly 

ttio  one  of  glass,  and  for  metal  thbes  copper  is  better  than 

tia,  and  silver  better  than  either.     In  chemical  laboratories 

jbn  u  the  only  material  which  is  quite  generally  appli- 
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cable.  In  chemical  works,  on  tho  other  hand,  glass,  on 
account  of  its  fragility,  is  rarely  used ;  condcnscra  there,' 
wherever  possible,  are  made  of  metal,  usually  fashioned  into 
spirals  ("  worms  ")  and  cet  in  tub-shaped  rcfrl^et-ato:-* 
Where  acids  have  to  bo  condonrcd,  stoncwaro  worms  ar« 
generally  cmpltiycd.  In  tho  di.-stillation  of  acetic  Qciil  pla- 
tinum worm?,  notwithstanding  their  high  price,  have  been 
found  to  work  best,  and  in  tlie  long  run  to  bo  clicapcst. 

The  theory  and  cuccussful  execution  of  tho  process 
assumo  their  greatest  simplicity  when  the  substances  to  bo 
separated  differ  oo  greatly  in  their  volatility  that,  without 
'appreciable  error,  one  can  bo  assumed  to  be  non-volatilo  at 
tho  boiling  point  of  the  other.  A.  good  illustration  of  this 
special  case  is  afforded  by  tho  customary  process  used  for 
tho  purification  of  water.  A  natural  sweet  watT  may  ia 
general  bs  assumed  to  consist  of  three  parts — Ist,  water 
proper,  which  always  forms  sokaothing  like  OS  p:r  cent,  or 
more  of  tho  whole;  2d,  non-volatile  salts  ;  3d,  rases.  To 
obtain  puro  water  from  such  material,  wc  nc:d  only  boil 
it  in  a  distillation  apinratu?,  so  as  to  raif-e  from  it  dry 
steam,  which  steam  when  ccnilinised  yiiUa  water  con- 
taminated only  with  the  gar.cs.  To  expel  these  all  that  ie 
necessary  is  to  ojjain  boil  it  fi;r  a  short  time  ;  tho  gases  go 
off  with  the  first  portion',  of  steam,  so  tiiat  tho  re-iiduc,  when 
allowed  to  cool  in  abicnce  of  air,  constitutes  pure  water.  To 
pass  to  a  less  siuiple  case,  let  us  assumo  that  tlin  siib&tance 
to  bo  distilled  is  a  sulation  of  ether  in  water,  and  tltc  object 
is  the  separation  of  theso  two  bodies.  Ether  boils  at  35* 
C,  water  at  100'  C.  The  closti!:  force  of  saturated  steam 
at  3a*  is  42  mm.,  -  yV(r  =  V'^-^*  ^^  ^"  atmosphere. 
Assuming  now  the  mixture  to  be  distilled  from  a  fiask,  what 
will  go  on  ?  Neglecting  for  the  sake  of  simplicitj  the  small 
tension  of  tho  steam  at  35',  we  should  expect  that  at  first 
the  ether  would  simply  boil  away,  so  to  ppcak,  from  a  batli 
of  warm  water  at  35'  C. ;  that  tlio  vapour  would  bo  pure 
ether,  and  maintain  that  composition  until  all  tho  ether 
had  boiled  off  ;  then  there  would  be  a  break — tlie  tempera- 
ture of  the  liquid  would  gradually  rise  to  100\  and  tlie 
water  then  distil  over  in  its  turn.  And  so  it  is  approxi- 
mately, but  not  exactly.  Our  theory  obviously  neglects  ■ 
Sv  mo  important  points.  "NVuler  at  35*  has  a  tension  of 
•jVth  atmosphere,  ether  of  one  atmosphere  ;  hence  tho  two 
saturated  vapours  together  should  press  with  a  force  of 
1  ^^^th  atmosphere — in  other  words,  the  mixture  should  com- 
mence to  boil  at  less  than  35^  This,  however  (as  in  the 
majority  of  analogous  cases),  is  not  confirmed  by  experi- 
ment. The  mixturo  commences  to  boil  at  a  little  above 
35*,  and  the  boiling  point  rises  tteadily  as  the  proportion 
of  ether  in  the  liquid  decreases.  Now,  a  priori^  wc  should 
presume  tha.,  at  every  given  moment  the  vulumcs  of  ether 
and  water  in  the  vapour  should  be,  approxiniotely  nt  least, 
proportional  to  the  respective  vap«»ur  tensions  nt  the 
temperature  at  which  the  mixturo  hapj^cns  to  boil.  Thus, 
for  instance,  assuming  at  the  first  that  tiio  liqrid  boili  at 
40*  C,  when  the  two  tensions  arc  equal  to  'J  10  find  55 

mm.  respectively,  tho  vapour  will  conlAin  «  0  94 

of  its  volume  of  ether  vapour,  nnd  0  06  t'f  iiA  volume  of 
steam,  suppr.niug  both  subfttiiiccs  to  Iu-\u  the  f.^.niO  chances 
of  fonninj  siti!rat»:<l  v:ipr,ur,  w]iii*h,  <»f  cfiur:r-,  holds  only 
pi-'  lon<'  as  iiif^y  both  ar«  i  ic?f'.".t  in  av;.rcci;i^  lo  quantities. 
>N  e  easily  reo  tint,  os  the  (li-til-.itlon  pri'^Ter..v.«,  the  ether 
vapour  must  got  m'^iro  and  ni'-ri^  Invgo'v  cliarjjed  with 
vapour  of  water,  until  nt  lant  \vb.;t  ;■  cs  off  is  ifTrm,  con- 
tammrvled  with  1c.ni  anl  lo-;*  rf  ether  vapour.  A 
thermometer  ]ilacrd  near  tho  cnrrancL*  cud  of  the  condenser 
will,  of  course,  record  lower  fhan  one  pluni'.cd  into  the 
boiling  liquid,  bcrausc  the  vapour  in  rising  undergoes 
partial  condensation,  and  the  thermometer  being  bedewed 
with  the  condensed  vapour  will  approximAtcly  indicate  the 
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boiling  point  of  that  dew,  i.e.,  of  that  which  is  just  going 
over.  The  composition  of  tbeTvapoiir  as  above  given  must 
not  bo  confounded  with  the  composition  by  xveitjlU  of  the 
distilUtc.  To  obtain  the  latter  wo  must  multiply  each  of 
the  two  volumes  by  the  density  of  the  respective  vapour, 
or,  what  comes  to  the  same  thing,  by  its  molecular  weight 
OS  expressed  by  the  chemical  formula.     In  our  case  tlie 

vapour  volume  ratio 

trat<T  ^   55 
etlier  "  910 

rorresponds  to  the  weight  ratio 

65  X  H,f>        55  X  18      1 
tv>i  X  Cv'ij,v>"'&iO  X  74" OS  """y- 

This  conM;ler.iti:'U  strips  of  its  apparently  anomalous 
character  what  wc  ob.serve  whf  !i  ve^^etable  substances  con- 
taining cRsential  oils  are  disiilleil  with  water,  when  we  find 
that  thfcic  oils,  althongli  boiling  far  above  100'  C,  go  over 
with  the  fir^st  fractions  of  ihc  water.  Take  the  case  of 
lemon  oil,  wliioh  boils  at  about  174'  C.  The  molecular 
weight  of  the  oil  is  IoG-C-jIIlj;  its  vapour  tension  at 
100*  is  70  mm.  Ilonce  what  goes  over  at  iirst  when  lemon 
l>cel  is  distilled  wiih  water  should  contain  oil  and  water  in 
the  proportion — 


01!  cf  Lcr.rn^. 


Water. 


Ma:. 


Yap. 
tcn^i  jO. 


Mu'.. 


tensinn. 


136   X   7u    :    18  X   760  =  12    :    17  (nearly). 

The  oil,  although  the  less  volatile  substance  of  the  two, 
being  present  in  t^niall  quantity,  but  finely  diffused, 
is  80c»n  completely  driven  over.  No  doubt  the  latent 
heats  of  vaporization  of  the  two'  constituents  have  some- 
thing to  dj  with  the  comjo.^iiion  of  the  vapour  formed, 
M  the  chance  of  every  particle  of  the  mixture  to  bo' 
vaporized  is  obviously  the  greater  the  less  its  latent  heat 
of  vaporization. 

After  what  Ins  been  said  it  will  be  clear  that  in  the  dis- 
tillation of  a  mixture  of  two  substances  of  approximately 
equal  molecular  weight  and  latent  heats  of  vaporisation, 
■upposing  neither  to  prerlominato  overwhclniitigly  over  the 
©th?r,  the  one  with  the  luwerbaling  point  will  predominate 
in  the  early,  and  the  otiier  will  gradually  accumulate  in 
the  later,  frictions  of  the  distillate.     And  Mniilarly  with 
laixturos  of  tlireo  or  more  bjvlie.*.     The  further  the  rc.si>eo- 
tlvc  b'^illi!'^  pu»it<  are  removed  from  <me  another  the  more 
c  ja-.pi-'iy  a  srpinli  )n  oin  be  efferi-.'il  ;   but  in  no  cai»o  is 
thi  s^panii.);i  ji-.-rfirt.     It  is,  huwevcr,  easily  seen  that  the 
Aijilytic  efr.'ct  of  a  di-tillatiou  cm  be  increased  by  causing 
the  vapTir,  li:fjre  it  rench?.s  the  cond»Mi:?er,  to  undergo 
firt'i'il  oil  Jen  Nit  i  lU.  wLcn  natiirally  the  li-.-.s  volatile  parts 
caieiy  will  ri:M  baclc.     Tlii.'?  arfiCce  u  largely  cui ployed 
by  chemi<:?.  t-  ''ureal  as  well  as  scientific.     Tlio  simplc.-t 
maie  u  \i  h\  tlie  vajnur  asc-nd  thruu^h  a  lun?.  verli'.'al 
tube  before  it  rr  :'.lici  the  ci^'i  lonser,  and  to  distil  f.o  sli)wly 
tliat  a  suilii.iL'ni'y  l.ir-i:o  iiactiun  «if  the  vapour  originally 
forw-'l  f.iil.^  t)  survivo  the  a=«coiit   throniju    tlie    c-kiiii.l; 
ir.ll'.;:r..-e  i-f  \\\-i  ri*:rij.-phi.rc.     A  more  eO votive  mutliml  is  to 
lot  t!io  cja. i. ';;->c  1  vaj- uir  r.^cuiiiul.itc  in  a  Ferit:-.  of  i^\\i^\\ 
ri."Ci'p:a?lei  itis-.Tte.lbc*.'.v??n  tl.i-'k  an  1  e.iudonper,c.)n.-truL't«  d 
SD  I'nt  til**  v.ipnit  c:iijn'.)t  pi-^   tlirou::]i   the  recept.:cUs 
i\'.lh'.u'.  I'-'M'i.i;  thr,*iijli  tli^  ir  lii]ui  I  cji.lLnt-*,  uiid  .^^i)  ih.it 
the  I;-;  "i  i  Im  lit"  rf*^;  '  ■•■]■*  (■■irjn'<t  ri-o  above  a  c-.Tt:iiti 
l»jvt!.  i!; '  OTC"  --i  Hi '"A  i:r:  1>  i-l:  i:it  >  tin:  i.oxt  1  .wer  rt'crptacle 
«r  irit  I't^-  s'lll.      r.iit   tl;--  i!i  i-l  <•::".■■  iivt-  m.-thod  is  t)  Itt 
tij"  v.ij.'i.ir  fi-i-.^l  tlir..'.i  Ii  ;i  .-liiitin..'  cirnh  !:'er  k<  jit  by 
mf  .in*  '.f  .1  bitli  ::*  a  fMJ.i.u  'n  ii.:-':;i*.»!ii-,  ^^huh  i^  cnritii.ll-.  .1 
I  •  tlftit  wliil'T  tl."  Iri  11 1  ill  til-   r  I  .k  !■  -il.H  r.ipidly,  thy  (li>- 
tillatiiin  t'hly  j'l-^t  pri':.'r«--'-.  uiri  m*  ni  -re. 

T!iO  general  pniici^iUi  liiU.-.  b'.atci  regarding  fiacllunal 
dihtilliti  'it  :ir:  Kubli;  to  nol  u'fcw  cxceptiuus,  uf  which  the 


following  may  be  cited  as  examples.  ~  A  tolntioo  e 
part  of  hydrochloric  acid  gas  in  four  ])arts  uf  aatfi 
(constant)  at  110''  C— t.^.,  10*  above  the  boiling  p; 
water,  although  the  acid  constituent  is  an  almost  pem 
gas.  This,  however^  is  easily  explained ;  there  can 
doubt  that  such  an  acid  is  a  mixture  of  real  hydrate 
docs  not  contain  citlierfree  water  or  free  hydrochlori< 
A  sii^ilar  explanation  applies  to  the  case  of  aqueoQi 
vitriol,  which  boils  the  further  above  100^  thcsiroage 
althongh  the  vaix>ur  may  bo,  qnd  in  the  case  of  acids  c: 
ing  less  than  84  ^>cr  cent  of  real  acid  really  is,  pure  i 
The  following  cases,  however,  can  scarcely  be  disix: 
by  the  a.shuniption  of  the  interference  of  chemical  i 
Propyl  alcohol  boils  at  97'  C,  water  at  lUO* ;  and 
mixture  of  the  two,  as  Pierre  and  Puchot  foond, 
distilled  alwa}^  commences  to  boil  at  88' '5  with  fuii 
of  a  distillate  of  the  approximate  com()osition  C^l 
2'78l{20  ;  and  this  particular  aqueous  alcohol  buils  « 
apparent  decomposition  at  88**3.  Some  time  btcr  D 
and  Stcuart  maide  a  precisely  analogous  obscrvatioE 
regard  to  aqueous  allyl  alcohol  A  stroug  temputioa 
to  explain  those  anomalies  by  the  ossumption  of  d 
hydrates  in  the  aqueous  alcohols,  and  this  hypothcbii 
8er\-e  in  the  meantime  were  it  not  for  tlie  curioiL 
discovered  by  the  two  French  chemists  named,  thi 
alcjhol  and  water  (two  liquids  >which  do  not  mu) 
distilled  simultaneously  out  of  the  some  retort^  go  « 
a  cou^'taut  temperature  less  tluin  100*,  and  witii  fori 
uf  a  distillate  which,  although  it  is  not  even  a  mixtu 
a  constant  composition.  The  most  natural  exphr.2 
these  phenomena  is  to  assume  them  to  be  owing, 
chemical  action,  but  nithcr  to  an  exceptional  aus: 
chemical  afiinity  between  the  two  componcDts  c 
mixture,  which  for  once  gives  the  physical  forces  fail 

Dry  (destructive)  Distillation'. — Of  the 
number  of  chemical  operations  falling  under  this  IicJ 
can  notice  only  those  which  are  carried  out  industti^I 
the  manufacture  of  useful  products.  Of  such  the 
important  are  those  in  which  wood,  coal,  shale,  tod 
form  the  materials  o])eratcd  upon.  But  as  these  i)nt 
form  so  many  important  industries,  which  have  til  i 
articles  devoted  to  them,  wo  mnst  confine  oarselvei  b 
summing  up  shortly  the  features  common  to  alL 

In  oU  cases  the  "  retorts  "  consist  of  iron  or  fir 

bcmi-cylinders  placed  horizontally  in  a  furuace  ftni! 

nected  by  iron  pipes  with  refrigerators,  and  througb 

with  gas-holders.     ^Vithiu  the.so  retorts  the  materia 

brought  ui>,  more  or  loss  gradually,  to  a  red  heat,  vl 

maintained  until  the  formation   of    vapours  prtc 

cease.<.     llach  of  the  materials  named  is  a  complex  d 

of  ditferent  chemical  species.     Wood  consists  Dsii 

cellulose  and  other  carbo-hydrates,  t>.,  bodies  coDpc 

carbon  and  the  elements  of  water;   in  coal  and  »h: 

combust iblo  part  consiBta  of  compounds  of  carbc 

■  livdrogcn,  or  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen,  ric! 

i  cirbou  than  the  components  of  wood  ;  bones  coo 

abuut  half  of  iuccmbustible  and  infusible  phosphate < 

^Itone  earth)  aud  half  of  organic  matter,  of  whi< 

greater  part  is  gelatiue  (compounds  of  carbon,  iii 

I  hydrogen,  and  oxygen),  and  the  lesser  is  fat  (com|«i 

!  carbon,  hyilrogen,  and  oxygen).     The  chemical  dec< 

,  tiun  in  each  case  is  highly  complex.    4°  infiuito  va 

.  producU   is   invariably  formed,  which,  however. 

Ycu'lilv  divide  into  three :— 1st,  %  non-tolatile  residi 
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of  mineral  matter  and  dementary  carbon  | 

charcoal,"   "  coke,"   ic.)  which,   in  the   casif  of 

niattL-r,   contains  chemically   combined   Bitrogeo; 

I  |<art  coudun.siblo  at  ordinary  temperatures  which 

I  lea  lil>   fiei>arates  into  two  diatinct  layen»  tix.  j- 

'  aqueous  portion  ("  tarwaiar  *),  and  ih)  a  Remiftnid, 
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piy  y  or  resinous  portion  (''  tor  ") ;  aad  3d,  a  gaseous  por- 

tioD- 

T^s  "tar-wnter"  is  the  one,  of  all  the  four  products,  of 

^li.ich  the  qualitative  composition  most  directly  depends 

oa     the  nataro   of  the   material  distilled.      lu   the   case 

of    icTojd  it  has  an  acid  reaction,  from  the  presence  in  it 

of    acetic  acid,  which  is  associated  (amongst  many  other 

things)  xrith  acetone  and  methyl  alcohol.     In  the  case  of 

coal  It  is  alkaline,  from  ammonia,  present  as  carbonate, 

K&lpUide,  sulphocyanide,  and  in  other  forms.     Alcohols  and 

oxygenated  acids  are  absent. 

TLo    "tar"    is   a  complex   mixture   of    carbon   com- 
^nnds,  all  combustible,  but,  although  all  directly  derived 
from  a  vapour,  not  by  any  means  all  of   them  volatiU. 
(rlP2;arding  the  components,  see  Tar.)     The  quantity  and 
quality  of  the  tir  naturally  depend  on  the  kind  of  material 
aserl,  but  perhaps  yet  mnre  on  the  mode  in  which  the  dis- 
tilbtion  is  conducted.     Thus,  for  instance,  a  coal  tar  pro- 
duced at  low  temperature  contains   a   considerablo   per- 
centage of    parafHns.     If,  on   the   other  hand,  the   dis- 
tillation is  conducted  at  a  high  temperature,  the  paraffins 
•re  almost  absent,  while  the  proportion   of  benzols  con- 
•idtrably  increases.      A   similar   remark   applies   to   the 
pieoas   portion,   as   will    readily   be    understood   when 
*e  uy  that   all  Tolatile  tar  constituents,  when   passed 
tbrongh  red  hot  tubes,  are  decomposed  with  formation  of 
hydrogen  and  gaseous  hydrocarbons,  which  latter  again, 
vhen  submitted  to  the  same  operation,  aro  all  liable  to 
udergo  dissociation  into  simpler  compounds  and  associa- 
tion into  more  complex. 

Distillation  of  Water. — The  continual  interchange 
•od  circolation  cf  water,  between  oceans  and  other  great 
"Mnroirs  of  water  on  the  one  hand  and  dry  land  on  the 
other,  may  be  regarded  as  a  process  of  distillation.  Rain 
ii  tlins  a  form  of  distilled  water;  and  when  it  falls 
tlrough  a  pure  atmosphere  it  is  found  to  possess  the 
ioftncss  and  freedom  from  di^^^^Hcd  salts  characteristic  of 
'ater  artificially  distilled,  llain  water,  however,  absorbs  a 
considerable  proportion  of  air  and  some  carbonic  acid  from 
t^«  air,  and  also  frequently  contoius  ammonia,  salts,  and 
*«e  acids. 

^atcr  of  that  purity  wliich  can  bo  secured  only  by  dis- 
tilUlion  is  of  indi^|»cnsablo  value  in  many  operations  both 
^•cicntilic  and  industrial  chemistry.  The  apparatus  and 
P^^y  f<»r  distilling  ordinary  ^ater  aro  very  simple.  Tho 
^iy  of  the  still  is  made  of  copper,  with  a  head  and  worm, 
•P condensing  apparatus,  either  of  copper  or  tin.  The  first 
portion  of  tho  distillate  brings  over  the  gases  dissolved  in 
^  water,  ammonia,  and  other  volatile  impuriiit-g,  and  is 
Consequently  rejected,  and  scarcely  two-fifths  of  the  cntiro 
^u^ntity  oi  water  can  be  with  safety  used  as  pure  distilled 
»a:tr. 

Among  the  innumerable  schemes  which  have  been  pro- 
posed for  the  production  of  a  potable  fresh  water  from  the 
■^  Water  of  tho  ocean,  two  or  three  dependent  on  simul- 
^oc:>u«  duktillalion  and  aeration  have  been  found,  in 
P'*ctice,  to  produce  most  eatisfactory  results.  Of  course 
^A  simple  distillation  of  sea  water,  and  tho  production 
hereby  of  a  certain  proportion  of  chemically  fresh  water,  is 
^^tiy  simple  problem  ;  but  it  is  found  that  water  which 
^  mcnily  evaporated  and  recondensod  has  a  very  disagrco- 
■blo  cnipyrcumatic  odour,  and  a  mo::t  repulsive  flat  taste, 
^^  it  U  only  after  long  exposure  to  pure  atmospheric  air, 
**tli  continued  agitation,  or  repeated  pouring  from  one 
''wel  t^  another,  that  it  becomes  sufficiently  aerated  to 
"^  its  unpleasant  tisto  and  smell  and  become  drinkablo. 
The\i-atcr,  moreover,  till  it  is  saturated  with  gaso."?..  readily 
'osurbs  noxious  vapours  to  which  it  may  be  exposed.  For 
taa  luccessfal  preparation  of  potablo  water  from  sea  water, 
^^vefoTtt.  the  following  conditions  aro  essential : — 1st,  , 


aeration  of  the  distilled  product  so  that  it  may  be  immedi- 
ately available  for  drinking  purposes  ;  2d,  economy  of  coal 
to  obtain  the  maximum  of  water  with  the  minimum 
expenditure  of  fuel ;  and  3 J,  simplicity  of  working  parts,  to 
secure  the  apparatus  from  breaking  down,  and  enablo 
unskilled  attendants  to  work  it  wi:h  safoty.  Among  tho 
forms  of  apparatus  which  have  most  fully  satisfied  these 
conditions  are  the  inventions  of  Dr  Normandy  and  of 
Chaplin  of  Glasgow.  "While  these  liavo  met  with  most 
acceptance  in  the  United  Kingdom,  the  apparatus  of  llocher 
of  Nantes,  and  that  patented  by  Gallti  and  Mazeliiie  of 
Havre,  have  been  highly  appreciated  by  French  maritime 
authorities. 

Normandy's  apparatus,  while  leaving  nothing  to  bo  desired 
in  point  of  economy  ol  fuel  and  quality  of  water  produced, 
is  very  complex  in  its  structure,  consisting  of  very  numer- 
ous working  parts,  with  elaborate  arrangements  of  pipe^, 
cocks,  and  other  fittinp:s.  It  is  consequently  expensive, 
and  requires  i^r  *^  working  the  careful  attention  of  an  ex- 
perienced workman.  It  cou-ibt3  of  throe  essential  part*,  in 
addition  to  any  convenient  icrni  I'f  D«.<il:r  from  which  stp-^m 
under  a  certain  amount  of  pressure  mny  be  btained. 
These  parts  are  called  respectively  the  evap^u-ator,  the  con- 
denser, and  the  refrigerator.  These  arc  all  closed 
cylindrical  vessels,  permeated  internally  with  sheaves  of 
pipes,  through  which  pipes  tije  steam  generated  perculates, 
condenses,  and  is  aerated  as  explained  below.  Tho 
refrigerator  is  a  horizontal  vessel  abo^e  which  the  condenser 
and  the  evaporator  are  placed  in  a  vertical  position.  When 
the  apparatus  is  in  operation  the  refiigcrator  and  condenser 
are  filled  with  sea  water,  and  a  constant  current  is  main- 
tained which  enters  by  tho  refrigerator,  passes  upwards 
through  the  condenser,  and  is  discharged  by  an  overtlow 
pipe  at  a  level  a  little  abovo  tho  top  of  the  condenser. 
The  evaporator  is  filled  only  to  about  two-thirds  of  its 
height  with  water  fiom  tho  condenser,  and  tho  admission 
and  regulation  of  its  contents  are  governed  by  a  stop-cock  on 
the  pipo  communicating  between  tlie  two  vesselH.  The 
vessels  being  so  prepared,  superheated  steam  is  admitted 
by  a  pipe  leading  frDm  the  boiler  into  the  lop  of  tho 
evaporator,  and,  passing  through  the  sheaf  of  pipes 
immersed  in  water,  is  there  condensed.  The  condensed 
water  passes  direct  from  the  evaporator  into  tho  pipes  of 
the  refrigerator,  iu  which  it  is  cooled  to  t)io  temperature  of 
the  surrounding  sea  water.  Hero  then  is  produced  pure 
distilled  but  non-aerated  water ;  and  the  means  by  which 
it  is  aci-atcd  and  rendered  fit  for  immediate  use  may  bo 
now  traced.  Tho  superheated  steam  in  permeating  the 
pipes  in  the  eva])orator  heats  and  vaporizes  a  portion  of 
the  water  around  them.  The  steam  so  generated  passe* 
into  the  sheaf  of  pipes  in  the  condenser,  in  which,  as  already 
explained,  a  current  of  water  is  constantly  rising  and  pass- 
ing away  by  the  overflow  pipe.  Tlio  condensation  of  tho 
steam  within  tho  pipc«,  ogain,  communicates  a  hiuh 
temperature  to  tho  upper  stratum  of  w^er  in  the  condenser. 
As  water  at  a  temperature  of  5 4' "5  C.  parts  with  its  dis- 
solved air  and  carbonic  acid  gas,  a  stream  of  water  is  con- 
tinually rising  to  the  upper  p:irt  of  iIjo  condenf.er  at  a 
temperature  more  than  Euflicicnt  to  lil'orato  thcso  gases, 
and  by  means  of  a  jiipc  these  pass  over  into  the  upper  part 
of  tho  evaporator,  and  there  mingle  with  and  supcriaturato 
the  steam  generated  in  that  vps-.el.  Instead,  therefore,  of 
it  being  simply  steam  which  passes  from  tho  evaporator  to 
the  tubes  of  the  condenser,  it  is  a  mixture  f  f  st'^am  and 
gases,  the  latter  being  in  fiufTieiont  quantity  not  only  to 
supersaturate  tho  steam  with  which  they  are  mixed,  but 
also  fully  to  aerate  the  condensed  steam  which  passed 
direct  from  the  evaporator  mto  the  refrigerator.  The 
super-aerated  condensed  steam  passes  from  the  pipet  in  the 
condenser  intP  those  in  the  rcfrigeratot^  where  it  meeta  tlitf 
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non-aorated  water  from  Uio  evaporator  pi  pen,  the  conree  of 
which  bos  already  been  traced.  Here  the  two  prodaeti 
mingle,  cool  down  to  the  tcmpcratnne  of  the  sea,  and 
passing  outwarJs  throutrh  a  filter,  may  bo  drawn  off  as  pure 
aerated  water  of  excel  lent  quality.  In  Dr  Normandy  s 
opparci^is  the  ct>mbu.4tion  of  1  lb  of  coal  yields  froii  14 
to  20  D)  of  potable  watc^  The  apparatns  is  eztensiyely 
adopted  in  the  British  navy,  the  Cunard  lino,  and  many 
otiicr  important  omi^'rant  and  mcrcantilo  lineai 

Chaplin's  apparatus,  which  vaa  invented  and  patented 
later,  has  uUo,  since  18G5,  beon  sanctioned  for  ose  on  emi- 
grant, troop,  and  passcnjrcr  vessuls.    The  apparatus  possesses 
the  jir-.-at  nuTit    of   Biuijilicity  and   compi'.'tness,  in  con- 
aoq'iL'nro  of  which  i\.  i?  comparativL-iy  cheap  and  not  liable 
to  der.LMgtfmcRt.   In  addiliun  to  a  bcii!'.*r  for  guncratinjv  steam 
from  sua  T^Mtcr  tlic  apparatus  consisLs  of  an  aerator,  a  con- 
d:nspr,  and  a  flUer.     The  condenser  is  a  cylinder,  u;»ually 
of  CoSt  ir.»ii  with  an  inter  ml  worm  pipe  of  copper,  which  u 
fn-.uid  to  be  the  only  really  suitublo  metal  for  this  use. 
Tbn  Bisam  to  be  cuuucnscd  is  admitted  to  tliii  worm  or 
coii  tlirou^^h  the  aerator.     This  part  of  the  a])paratus — the 
a-.M'Atur — is  really  the  cssentiid  fu.UurQ  in  the  invcution, 
and  couf^ists  simply  of  a  seri?:}  of  holes  perforated  around 
thr3  hteam  inlet  pipe  at  the  point  where  it  enters  the  con- 
dcr'.s'jF.     TiiC  steam  passing  down  in  a  powcrfal  jet  draws 
wi'.h  it  through  these  holes  a  pro^jortion  of  atmoitpheric  air 
S'.iliiw.enl  tj  pn)p2rly  aoralo  the  water  for  drinking  purposes. 
Tiio  steam  and  cir  thoroughly  commingled  are   together 
cjaic'.isud  OS  they  pa^^s  through  the  coils  of  the  worm, — cold 
sea  w^ter  parsing  in  to  the  condenser  at  its  lowest  end,  and 
Titii'tg  upwards  und  flowing  awiy  at  the  top.     After  passing 
throi^li  th;  filter  pi  ace  i  directly  under  the  condenser,  the 
arrilui  waler  is  delivered  or  stored  ready  for  use,  clear, 
bng'it,   colourless,  palu^vblc,  and  devoid  of  odour,  at  a 
t'juii'LTJt'jro  of  about    10*   C.     The  cold  sea  water  for 
c  >uietisi:ig  may  be  forced  into  the  condenser  by  a  special 
Bi'i  im  puuip  attached  to  the  apparatus — a  plan  usually 
followed   on   sailing  vesscls^-or    any  other    conyenient 
P'imping  arrangement  nay  be  resorted  to.     The  steam  for 
c  J  ad  cu  Sit  ion  is,  in  steamers,  frequently  supplied  from  the 
c.i^ine  b'jiierj;  but  generally  it  is  preferable  to  employ  a 
s;i'jo-..d  small  upright  boiler,  or  to  use  the  boilers  attached 
Mstoini  winchi^s.     Chaplin's  apparatus  has  been  adopted 
1>-/  iii.ny  iniportaiit  Brltibh  and  Continental  shipping  com- 
pitiij-.,  umoT;^  olheri  by  tlic  Peninsular  and  Oriental,  the 
liiiuj".,    till)   Xortli   Gorman    Lloyd,   and    the  Hamburg 
Aiii.M i:  m  Ccnuauics. 

Dr;>T  ILLATION'  op  SriRiT& — Notwithstanding  the 
eii ;•■.:! I ii'js  s::iL-  oa  which  this  industry  is  now  prosecuted, 
•i  U  <i:jiy  ia  m-  d>  rn  and  comparatively  recent  times  that 
u  h  11  attai'ioil  to  the  important  jiosition  which  it  now 
uccjpi>.'i.  Ill 7  art  of  st'prirating  alcoholic  spirit  from 
'■■.'in.i.ntc  i  ii^iu  IS  .:ppcjr.?,  however,  tn  have  been  known 
111  tlio  f.ir  Jl.^i  f''.  m  th>i  most  remote  antiquity.  It  is 
»>i;.ii^-.  J  :o  h'.vo  1.-:cu  l;r.:t  known  to,  and  jiractised  by, 
s  ,0  '.l.i:,..?.  V. iic'iTC  a  l;nowli»d;;o  of  tho  F.it  gradually 
I.-.-.  ;  I  •..-.■  f.  . I. i.  A  rule  kind  of  still,  which  is  yet 
I  ::,'■.■  ■■],  iij.  1-.  .1  i:.  ■.•■1  fnr  obtainiii:^  ardent  spirits  in 
<.'...->..  :r  ::i  tiin:*  i*ii::::-:j>oiUL  Tho  l<aiiic  ald'hul  indicates 
*..;..•...  r.  ..-..:■  !■•  Mif  tl;-?  i:n.il  't:l  <if  pF'-pririni;  that  s\ibslanco 
l-r  -  ■  ■  !:;.'  :■■  W  .*!■  rii  J^jr.ipo,  lilcL' nivich  intTij  chcaiic:il 
!»;..»'-  !_■  .  :'..-■.  ..\  t!;''  An:.-:.  Al^ii'-t'-i'*,  ^b^  livid  in 
I  -  '. -'  "..  ■  .  ,. ,  ■■  ■■;  i:':!  "f  as  ihc  llr.t  \Vf  -t«^rn  philo- 
I  j  .r  '-"..  .  '.  .■:.'  '.  il-  ■  .r'  vi  di.  ii'.liiii'.ih  as  applir  1  to  tho 
'•■I .  I  :  ..:.;..:'.'..  .»:» I  in  tii-,'  ir.'.ii  r.r.turv  linviuond 
\.\i\.y  \\  .:::■•  y  v.  il  :ic;jiiai:iti"  1  with  ti.o  proc^.s««,  but, 
III  .1  i.'i  ■-  '!.  ■  I  '!..  i  o:  c«.'ii'''n:raiMi;.'  ii  into  wl-:it  he 
il- :i  ■::.;[...*■  ;  -.  .  •  ■■■  J-'is  by  iii'.aiis  of  po'.i^sic  carlufiiatc. 
At  tU'j  t.  :v:-.  v  l.i  :i  iicury  11 — in  tho  ]2Ui  century — 
VtVitl..  i  i...  [  :  ■:.>.i.;  r'^d  Ireland,  tho  iiihnbitants  were  in  tho 


habit  of  making  and  tuing  an  alcohoKe 
(ui^hSMci,  water  of  life),  a  term  aiooa  abbrariatad  i^ 
whuky,  which  consequently  ia  aynonymoiia  wilh  ^ 
classical  aqva  vUce.  It  ia  farther  a  noticeable  fact  t^ 
Captain  Cook  fonnd,  among  the  inhabifcanta  of  the  F«o= 
Islands  discovered  by  him,  a  knowledge  of  the  act 
distilling  spirit  from  adcoholic  infoaiona. 

The  preparation  of  ardent  spirit  inToIvoa  two  lepa^^ 
series  of  operations: — let,  the  making  of  an  alcoholic  solute 
by  means  of  vinous  fermentation ;  and  2d,  the 
of  tho  alcoholic  solution  so  obtained  by  the  procw  of 
tillation  and  rectification. 

All  substances  in  nature  which  contain  sngar  in 
its  forms  are  susceptible  of  undergoing  vinona  fcnnen 
and  may  therefore  be  used  as  sourcca  of  alcohol 
all  starchy  substances  and  ligneous  tissue,  seeing  tbife- 
various  chemical  processes  starch  and  cellulose  miy 
converted  into  grope  sugar,  may  also  be  used  for  the 
paration  of  alcohol.     It  is  thus  obvious  that  the  variet;^ 
organic  substances,  especially  of  the  vegetable  kingd. 
from  which  alcohol  may  be  elaborated  is  almost  eod 
and  in  practice  it  is  fonnd  that  the  aouroes  employed       a 
very  numerous.     Commercially,  distilled  alcoholic  liif^a^c 
are  manufactured  of  varying  atrangth,  or  proportions' 
alcohol  to  water,  according  as  the  spirit  is  intended  U^ 
used  for  drinking  purposes  or  for  emplojrmcnt  in  the  car 
The  standard  by  ^hich  excise  duty  on  alcoholic  liqa^^v 
charged  in  Great  Britain  is  proof  spirit,  in  which       t 
alcohol  and  water  are  in  almost  equal  proportions* 
weight,  there  being  in  100  parts  49*24  of  ablate  alc^li 
and  00*76  of  water.     Distilled  spirits  are  said  to  bs  **  oi 
proof   when  the  proportion  of  alcohol  is  grcaterp     ^ 
**  under  proof  **  when  there  ia  more  water  present  tIsAva 
indicated  by  "  proof."    Thns  a  spirit  11  over  proof  (ou] 
is  a  compound  which  requires  the  addition  of  11  volam 
of  water  to  every  hundred  to  rednca  it  to  proof  atrtn^^ 
and  simihirly  10  under  proof  (u.p.)  indicates  a  liquor  Ire 
every  100  gallons  of  which  10  gallons  of  water  mnst 
withdrawn  to  bring  it  to  proof  strength.     Spirit  for 
ing  is  seldom  sold  at  more  than  1 1  over  proof,  from 
it  varies  downward  to  25  and  more  under  proof.    £i 
however,  is  manufactured  and  imported  as  highly 
trated  as  from  10  to  43  over  proof.     Spirit  of  wins  u 
in  tho  arts  must  be  at  least  43  over  proof,  and  geaanlll^^ 
is  sold  at  from  54  to  C 4  over  proof. 

The  alcoholic  liquors  enumerated  below  are  those 
commonly  distilled  for  drinking  or  medicinal 

Brandy,  when  genuine,  is  a  spirit  chiefly  distilled  in 

from  wine.  Rum  is  made  from  molasses  or  treacle,  tad^ 
distilled  in  tho  West  Indies,  and  generally  in  all  ooantrS^ 
whero  the  sugar  cane  is  cultivated.  From  fenneaU^ 
infusions  of  grain,  malted  and  unmalked,  and  chiefly  it^ 
barley,  whisky  is  distilled,  and  that  apirit  whan  "  Bilea^ 
or  flavourless  is  the  basis  of  flavoured  spirits,  inch  as  ^0 
and  factitious  or  British  brandy.  Arrack  is  an  Orient 
spirit  distilled  from  **  toddy,"  or  the  fcnnentai  joici  ^ 
certain  palm  trees,  and  also  from  rice,  which  grain  ii  L^ 
gnurco  of  sak^,  the  national  spirit  of  tho  Japaneae.  Fot^ 
brandy  is  very  cztcnbivcly  prepared  from  the  fecnla  ' 
potatoes*  in  Germany  and  Russia,  and  is  a  spirit  much  oa^ 
for  fnrtifying  wiuos,  and  for  making  factitious  wine,  as  wtO 
as  in  the  arts.  Beet  root,  carrots,  Jenisalenf  artichokoB^afld 
several  other  saccharine  roots  are  also  need  for  the  distiDi* 
tion  of  Rpirit  on  a  commercial  scale.  The  only  example  flf 
j  a  fcpirit  drawn  from  animal  sourcrs  ia  the  koomisa  ef 
.  the  Tartars,  which  is  distilled  from  the  fermented  milk 
I  of  marc!*. 

\      The  modifications  of  stills  or  of  distilling  apparatna  wii 

,  ill   tho  preparation  of  alcoholic  liquor  am  nrrofilimli 

numerous,  and  many  of  the  latar  inviiitiooi  an  ot  boh 
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m1  Btnicfcure.  The  simple  and  primitive  rarietics 
.us  yield  only  a  com  pica  lively  weak  spirit  on  tbe 
latioDi  whilo  the  cfTect  of  the  complex  appliances 
ullyuscd  is  to  produce,  in  one  operation^  a  highly 
ted  spirit,  and  that  with  a  great  saving  of  fuel, 
.  labour.  All  varieties  uf  distillatory  apparatus 
smsclvcs  under  these  heads: — 1st, stills  heated  and 
Y  the  direct  application  of  the  heat  of  a  fire  ;  2d, 
id  by  tlic  action  of  steam  blown  direct  into  the 
solution  from  a  steam  boiler ;  and  3d,  stills  heated 

passing  in  coiled  piped  through  the  alcoholic 
to  la  act^'J  upon. 

fir^l  of  tlieso  clashes — stills  heated  by  direct  fire — 
le  earliest  and   sin.juest    forms  of  distillatory 

;  and  fv^r  producing  particular  classes  of  alcoholic 
ilLs  vory  hiinplo  in  tluur  construction  are  yet 
.  Titc  common  still  is  a  flnt-bottomcd,  cIo.se 
oppor,  with  u  liigh  licud  ti» prevent  the  lluid  within 
icr.  To  tbe  tup  vi  this  head  a  tube  is  connected, 
carried  in  a  j^piral  form  round  the  inside  of  a  tub 

(the  cjudeiu5»;r  or  rofrigomtor),  tUltd  with  cold 
id  from  its  twisl^-'d  form  this  tube  receives  the 
tlie  *•  worm.*  The  tube  terminates  at  th.j  bottom 
rrd,  passing  Ihrougli  it  to  the  outside,  and  is  con- 
it  o  the  ves>M;l  termed  the  receiver,  a  stoiKOck,  or 
moi.ly  a  vessel  tenned  a  "safe,"  being  usually  placed 
be  where  it  leaves  tlic  refrigerator.  In  distilling 
ippiratus  of  this  simple  construction,  it  is  obvious 
be  beginning  of  tlie  operation,  when  the  wash  or 
»  bo  dUtilled  is  rich  in  alcohol,  and  its  boiling 
iscquently  low,  the  distillate  will  pass  over  at  a 
?niture  and  contLiin  a  high  percentage  of  alcohol, 
be  operation  ]irogrcsscs,  the  boiling  point  of  the 
Q  the  still  rises,  the  heat  has  therefore  to  bo  forced, 
quantity  of  watery  vapour  which  passes  over  with 
lo!  is  proportionately  increased.     As  the  wash  or 

the  still  continually  weakens,  a  point  is  arrived 
the  value  of  the  weak  distillate  produced  will  not 
he  expenditure  on  fuel  for  maiutaining  the  heat 
ition. 

'  the  earliest  devices  for  economizing  the  heat  of 
n  consisted  in  interposing  between  the  stili  and 
LTcrator  a  wash  warmer,  or  vessel  charged  with 
idy  for  distillation.  Through  this  vessel  the  pipe 
z  the  hot  vapours  to  the  refrigerator  coil  passed, 
vapours,  partly  condensing  there,  heated  up  the 
ich  was  thus  prepared  to  pass  into  tho  still  at  an 
temperature.'    The  "pot"  stills,   iu  which  tho 

flavoured  Irish  whisky  Ir  made,  !irc  of  this  con- 
In  the  great  establislmicnt  of  tho  Banagher 
'  Company,  King's  co.,  Ireland,  simple  stills  of  a 
of  'J0,00()  gallons  arc  erected  having  a  rousing 
«  within  thjm  to  keep  the  wash  in  agitation  so  as 
ic  Boli.i  particles  from  fjctthng  on  tht?  bottom  and 
IJvvond  a  wash  Wiiimcr,  or  intermediate  charger 
d  between  the  still  ond  the  condenser,  there  is  no 
>Uance  attached  to  tho  apparatus.  The  first  dis- 
in  the  still  is  termed  '*  low  wine V'  and  passes  into 
r  wines  receiver,"  whenco  it  passes  into  No.  1 
ne  still "  to  underco  a  second  distillation.  The 
of  i.ic  second  distillation,  under  the  name  of 
T  feints"  w  caught  in  the  "  faints  receiver,"  from 
passes  to  No.  2  low  wines  bliil,  and  from  this  it 
gcd  03  Irish  whisky. 

itroduction  of  aui'tber  prinoiiile  into  distillatory 
I  is  illustrated 'by  Ui>rn'd  still,  which  was  intro- 
<o  Germany  iu  tlic  early  part  of  the  century,  and 
eh  uned  iu  smaller  establi^huients  in  ilmt  country. 
pparatus  the  vej^sel,  of  copper,  iiit'.Ti>osed  between 
tfui  the  condenser  is  divided  horizontully  into  two 


unequal  coo^Mirtments  by  a  diaphragm  of  copper.  The 
upper  and  larger  portion  acts  as  a  wash  warmer  (German, 
yorwdrmcr)f  and  through  it  the  pipe  from  the  still  body 
coils,  opening  into  tho  lower  division.  For  a  timo  tho 
whole  distillato  condenses  in  this  division,  but  as  the 
temperature  of  tho  wash  in  tho  upper  division  rises,  and 
the  heat  of  tho  more  watery  distillate  from  tho  still  also 
increases,  the  condensed  liquor  in  the  lower  division  iu  its 
turn  begins  to  boil,  and  undei^gocs  a  second  distillation  or 
rectification,  tho  vapours  from  it  passing  onwards  to  bo  con- 
densed in  tho  ordinary  refrigerator.  In  many  forms  of 
distillatory  apparatus  two  or  more  such  rectillers  arc  placed 
between  tho  primary  still  and  the  final  condenser.  Tho 
principle  of  the  rectifier  is  easily  understood.  Supposing 
tho  operation  of  distiihng  to  commence,  the  vapours  whick 
condense  in  rectifier  No.  1  are  much  richer  in  alcohol  thai 
the  liquid  remaining  in  the  still.  Tho  boiling  point  of  th« 
condensed  liquid  is  consequently  proportionately  lower,  and 
tho  vapour  from  the  still  passing  into  it  gradually  raises  it 
to  the  boiling  point,  so  that  in  its  turn  rectifier  No.  1  distills 
into  rectifier  No  2  a  liquid  of  still  higher  alcohohc  richness. 
The  relation  of  No.  2  to  No.  1  is  the  same  as  that  of  No. 
1  to  the  still  body,  and  thus  the  concentration  and  redis- 
tillation might  be  carried  on  to  any  practicable  or  desired 
extent. 

Another  principle  brought  into  play  in  complex  stills  for 
the  separation  of  stronger  from  weaker  alcoholic  solutions 
consists  of  dephlegmatiou,  or  the  submitting  of  tho  vapour 
to  a  temperature  so  regulated  that  a  portion  of  it,  and  that 
of  course  the  most  watery,  is  condensed  and  separated, 
running  back  into  the  still  or  into  a  special  vessel,  whibt 
the  richly  alcoholic  vapour  passes  on  to  the  rectifier  or  con- 
denser. In  Dom^s  still  tho  wide  and  lofty  head  attached 
acts  as  a  dephlegmator,  watery  vapours  condensing  on  it, 
and  thence  falling  back  into  the  body ;  but  in  the  moro 
recent  forms  of  apparatus — such  as  those  of  Pistorius  and 
Siemens — special  dephlegmators  of  an  elaborato  uature  are 
introduced. 

Of  tho  second  class  of  stills — those  in  which  the  opera- 
tion is  conducted  by  tho  heat  of  steam  generated  in  a  boiler, 
and  forced  into  the  apparatus — the  Colfey  still  may  be 
taken  as  an  example.  It  is  the  form  most  frequently 
adopted  in  Qieat  Britain  for  tbe  manufacture  of  ''silent" 
spirit,  and  it  is  generally  recognized  as  the  best  and  most 
economical ilevice  for  preparing  a  highly  concentrated  spirit 
in  a  single  operation.  The  CoflFey  still  may  further  be 
regarded  as  a  type  of  continuous  distilling  apparatus,  as  in 
it  tho  necessity  for  withdrawing  exhausted  solutions  ond 
recharging  the  still  with  fresh  wash  is  avoided.  Beginning, 
as  tho  Coffey  still  does,  with  the  steam  of  puro  water,  the 
principle  of  rectification  formerly  alluded  to  is  hero  carried 
out  from  the  first  step.  The  watery  vapour  becomes  moro 
and  moro  highly  charged  with  alcoholic  fumes,  till  in  the 
end  the  strongest  spirit  falls,  condensed,  into  the  receiver. 
In  Coffey's  apparatus  the  wash  is  exposed  in  a  sericj 
of  shallow  chambers,  placed  one  over  the  other,  to  the 
vapour  of  steam,  which  rises  through  the  perforated 
bottoms  of  each  chamber,  and  carries  off  the  alcohoHo 
vapours  intg  the  condenser.  This  condenser  also  consists 
of  a  scries  of  chambers  separated  frcm  each  other  by  per- 
forated plates,. and  is  so  contrived  that  tho  cold  wash 
passing  in  pipes  through  these  chambers,  in  its  way  to  feed 
the  other  series  of  chambers,  acts  ts  the  condenser  to  tha 
vapour  of  the  alcohol,  the  wash  being  gradually  heated 
thereby,  as  it  passes  through  the  successive  chambers.  The 
still,  therefore,  consists  essentially  of  three  separate  but 
connected  parts.  The  first  is  a  large  square  receiver  at  the 
biisc,  which  receives  tho  spent  wash  after  it  has  been 
deprived  of  its  alcohol  by  passing  through  the  series  of 
evaporating  chambers :  the  second,  a  large,  square,  upright 
*^  VII-     ^4 
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box,  termed  an  "  nnalyzer,"  contains  the  series  of  evaporat- 
ing chambers,  each  communicating  with  the  one  below  by 
means  of  a  \'nlve(l  tube,  whirh  allows  fluid  to  escape  from 
the   upper  to   the  lower  chamber  only,  and   having  the 
dividiug  partition  of  each  chamber  pi-rfnratcd   with  fiuo 
apertures,  to  allow  the  steam  whioh  u  admitted  from  below 
to  pass  from  chamber  to  chamber  through  the  shallow  layer 
of  wash  of  each.     A  safety  or  escape  valve  is  also  fitted  to 
each  chamber.     The  already  heated  wash  enters  the  upi>cr- 
most  of  these  chambers  in  a  continuous  regulated  stream, 
is  gradually  deprived  of  ils  alcohol  by  the  steam  as  it  \ya8BCS 
from  chamber  to  chamber,  and  at  last  escapes  into  the 
lower  large  receiver,  from  which  it  flows  otf  after  attaining  a 
certain  depth.    The  third  part  of  tlie  ipparatus  also  consists 
of  a  square  upright  box,  termed  a  "  condenser,*'  divided  into 
compartments  by  mi'ana  of  finely  perforated  plates,  and  in 
each  chamber  i^  a  link  of  the  tube  which  carries  the  cold 
wash  onwards  to  supply   the  evaporating  chambers  just 
de&cribed.     The  alcoliolic  vapours  escaping  from  the  upper- 
most of  the  evaporating  chambers  arc  carried  by  [>ipes  to 
the  lowermost  of  these  chauibem,  and  arc  partly  condensed 
by  each  successive  chambt-r  being  colder  than  the  one  below 
it,  iu  cousequence  of  the  wash  entering  the  pipes  from 
above,  and  only  getting  gradually  heated  by  contact  with 
the  alcoholic   vapour  as   it  advances   from  chamber  to 
chamber.     As  in  the  Iowe=t  of  these  chambers  the  heat  is 
greatest,  the  alcuholic  vapour  or  the  condensed  spirit  con- 
tains a  Irrgc  amount  of  water  ;  but  as  tho  chambers  are 
aaccessively  cooler,  the  alcoholic   vapour  and   condensed 
spirit  at  lost  arrive  at  a  temperature  only  sufficient  to  con- 
vart  spirit  of  the  strength  wished  into  vapour,  and  by  an 
adaptation  of  valvef ,  tlic  sub>itItution  of  an  impervious  parti- 
tion for  the  perforated  plate,  and  the  admission  of  the 
alcoholic  vapour  into  the  chambers  cooled  by  the  px^sagc 
of  the  cold  wash  in  its  contained  pipes,  that  sjjirituo^ 
Tapour  is  condenned,  and  the  spirit  is  drawn  off  at  one 
operation,  of  tho  very  strength  which  it  ought  to  have, 
and  of  the  utmost  purity. 

Flat-bottomed  and  fiie-heated  stills  are  considered  the 
beat  for  the  distillation  of  malt  spirit,  as  by  them  the 
flavour  i9  prei*rrved.  Coffey's  still,  on  the  other  band,  is 
the  best  for  the  distillation  of  grain  spirit,  as  by  it  a 
•pirit  is  obtained  almost  entirely  destitute  of  flavour, 
and  of  a  strength  var\'ing  from  T'S  to  70  over  proof. 
Spirit  produced  of  this  high  strength  cviiponites  at  tuch  a 
low  temperature  that  Kcarci-ly  any  of  the  volatile  oils  on 
which  the  peculiar  flavour  of  spirits  depends  are  evaporated 
with  it,  hence  the  reason  why  it  is  not  adapted  for  the  dis- 
tillation of  mall  whisky,  which  re  piire.<(  a  certain  amount 
of  these  oils  to  civu  it  its  requisite  flavour.  The'ppirit 
produced  by  Cuti«  y's  Klill  is,  then-fore,  chiefly  used  for 
making  gin  and  fattitious  brrinily  by  the  rirctilicrs,  or  for 
being  mixed  with  nult  whiskies  by  the  wholesale  dealers. 

As  tho  preparation  of  alcdiulic  spirit  is  the  most  im[K>rt- 
ant  industry*  in  ^hich  riic  op:  ration  of  dUtillation  occupies 
a  prominent  plade.  the  cstalll>hmcuts  in  which  the  m:inu- 
fucture  is  conducted  arc  kt:own  as  dibtLlIerios.  "But  there 
arc  many  oth;-r  iripurtant  industries  in  ^vhivh  distillation 
is  an  I'^Tentiil  feature,  bfiiii:  in  tlu'Tii  enij»lnyed  either  for 
till'  f.-'p:iratiiin,  ]>uriiii'alion,  t>r  cuiiceutratinn  of  various 
pri'Iurts.  A  liij''  pri .'port ion  «>f  the  esseutiai  oils  are,  for 
ix.iri:;!i,  (il>tiit.i.i  by  the  diatilL'.iun  of  the  subbtunces 
Ci>iit.iiii:i-,^  th  -:u  fr^m  Avat-.r  or  u  Uiiituic  of  bait  and 
w.iti.T  'iiio  Ipjiiliji'.iit  of  itliLf  l-\i:<:s  in  wlii^h  dL-til- 
!a*.i-  :i  p'avi  a  part  wiil  Lc  fcuud  ui.ior  their  r^-bpei  t ivc 

Lcillll.-^  (W.   1). J.    lA.) 

l)i.^lKI'>>  :■;  r:..-  <.f  ih-.-  fi-w  rx-^es  in  which  the  law 
atil!  pirnu!.-i  nn  ii:'a:i-il  {■■.-r>>n  ti.>  tiki:  hi.i  f'.-nicdy  into  his 
own  hanil).  OtL-  r  i[.::iiiic.s  n.entiun-jd  iu  the  text -books 
aru  ulf-defeoctf  in  the  ca^^c  of  a  personal   OAsauIt,  the 


reseizuro  of  property  wrongfully  taken  oway,  tUi 

of  nuisan^'cs,  J:c.     nistres<i  differs  from  these 

remedy  for  what  is  really  a  breach  of  contrac 

the  only  car>c  of  tho  kind  in  which  such  a  rcme 

It   is  the  right  which   the  landlord   ha?  of 

personal  chattels  of  his  tenant  for  non  paymi 

Cattlo  dam'if/r  joixant  (doing  dannge  or  trc«p 

a  neighbour's  land)  may  also  be  tii.ti-ainr'f^  i 

detained  until  satiiff Ration  bo  rondercd  for -the 

have  done.     Tho  cattlo  or  other  animals  thus 

arc  a  m.rc  pledge  in  the  hands  of  the  injured  ] 

has  only  power  to  rctiin  them  until  the  ownc 

make  satisfaction  for  the  misrhief  they  have  done 

tor  rent  was  abo  at  one  time  n;gcLrucd  as  a  me i 

pocuritv ;  but  the  remedv,  having  been  found  t 

and  ctlicacious,  was  rendered  ninre  pc-rfict  by 

ollowingthc  thing  taken  to  bo  sold.     lUackston 

tho  law  of  distresses  in  this  re&poct  "  has  b 

altered  within  a  few  years  lost  past"     The  Ic 

fact,  converted  an  ancient  right  of  personal  roi 

powerful  remedy  for  the  cxclusivo  benefit  of  a 

of  creditors,  viz.,  landlords.     Now  that   the 

landlord  and  tenant  in  England  has  come  to 

as  purely  a  matter  of  contract,  the  language 

books  seems  to  be  singularly  inappropriate.     Tt 

tenant  is  a  "  wrong  doer,"  tho  landlord  is  tt 

party  ;  *'  any  attempt  to  defeat  the  landlord*'; 

canying  off  distrainable  goods  is  denounced  as 

and  knavish."    The  operation  of  the  law  has, 

point  out,  been  mitigated  in  one  important  i 

recent  Act,  but  il  slill  remains  an  almoot  uniq 

of  one-sided  legislatirin. 

At  common  law  distress  was  baid  to  be  iuci 
g''rvic€f  and  by  particular  reservation  to  rent  c 
by  4  Geo.  II.  c.  28  it  was  extended  to  rmt  i 
assise,  and  chief  rents  (see  Rent.)  It  i^ 
general  remedy  for  rent  certain  in  arrcar.  . 
chattels  are  di&trainablo  with  the  followir.g  exc 
things  in  which  there  can  be  no  property,  as  i 
naturce  ;  2,  things  in  actual  use ;  3,  things  di 
person  following  a  public  trade,  as  a  horse  sent 
ic;  4,  things  already  in  the  custody  oi  the  lax 
unless  placed  iu  a  sealed  bag ;  6,  things  whiv 
restored  in  as  good  a  plight  as  when  diitr'.iuod 
8,  beasts  of  the  plough  and  instruments  of  hi 
instruments  of  a  man's  trade  or  professiL>n.  ' 
tions,  it  will  be  seen,  imply  that  the  thin^  dii 
be  held  as  a  plcd^'o  merely — not  to  be  sold, 
imply  that  in  general  any  chattels  found  on 
question  are  to  be  available  for  the  benefit  of 
whither  they  belong  to  the  tenant  or  not.  T 
worked  with  peculiar  haiT-hncss  in  the  case 
^hose  goods  might  be  seized  and  sold  fur  the 
the  rent  duu  by  their  landlord  to  his  super; 
Now,  however,  by  the  Lodge rb'  Goods  Troied 
and  35  Vict.  c.  70),  where  a  lodger's  goods  ]:av 
by  the  superior  landlord  the  lodger  uay  «erve 
notice  htating  that  the  intermediate  landlord  hi 
in  the  property  soiled,  but  that  it  is  the  propo 
lawful  poi>se$siou  of  the  lodger,  aud  £e*Uii 
amount  of  the  rent  duo  by  the  lodger  to  hi 
landlord.  On  payment  or  tender  of  such  rcrt 
cannot  proceed  with  the  distress  against  the  p 
tioli.  Aud  originally  the  landlord  cuuld  only 
actually  on  the  premises,  so  that  Ihc  remei 
defeated  by  the  thicus  being  taken  away.  Bi 
c.  14,  uiul  11  Geo.  11.  c.  11),  he  may  follow  tJ 
leutly  or  cluudestiuely  removed  off  the  pre; 
thirty  days  after  their  removal,  unlc-u  they  1 
the  meantime  honajhU  sold  for  a  valaaUa  c 


•Tie  rirtt  eiMpUoQ  mentionoa  aU-re  was  held  to  exUud 

to    iAtK-n>  of  eora ;   but  by  3  WiU.  and  Mary  c  6,  con, 

■vbDD  napcd,  as  wtU  b«  haj,  wm  made  subject  to  distress, 

Eiwmii-a    or   diaproportEonato    distress    exposes    the 

djLStruncr  to  an  octiDii,  and  any  irresuhrity  forruorly  made 

tho   pt«,edjn3s  void  aJ   inifu,,  «o  that  the  remedy  was 

»ttondad  with  considerable  liili.     The  slat ute  U  Geo  U  c 

19.  befort,  alluded  to,  in  the  interests  of  kndlord*,  protected 

dlltreves  for  rtiit  from  the  conaequeticos  of  irreituiBrity 

la  ftU  UMt  of  distress  for  rent,  if  the  ownst  do  not  within 
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five  days  replevy  the  same  with  sufficient  security,  the  tWn- 
distrained  may  be  sold  towards  satisfaction  of  the  rent  and 
charges,  a-d  the  surplus,  if  any,  muet  ha  returned  to  tLa 

iZT'  ,  .;  '"'^  '^  i  "''*''  ""^  P^"""  distrained  upon 
appl  s  lo  iLo  proper  authority  (the  registrar  of  the  coul^y 
court}  to  hoTB  tho  thing  raturnad  to  his  owu  poascasiou  oq 
giving  security  to  try  the  right  o£  tating  it  ia  an  action  o( 

Diiiiea  and  psaalties  imposed  by  Act  of  pBrliamant  are 

Bometimea  enforced  by  diatresa, 
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THE  inbjpct  spoeially  disenased  nndet  thii  heading  ia 
the  Distrihuuon  of  Life,  Animal  and  Veaetabic  in 
bpacc  and  Time.  . 

So  long  a*  each  Bjiecies  of  organism  was  BOpposcd 
w>  fiire  bad  an  independent  origin,  the  pUce  it  occupied 
•otheMflhasorface  or  the  epoch  where  it  firrt  appeared 
k»d  httte  stgniflcanco.  It  w-as,  indeed,  perceived  that 
uie  orjinualion  and  constitution  of  each  animal  or  plant 
mnsl  b»  adapted  to  tl,e  ph>-»ical  conditions  in  which  it 
*«  puceJ ;  but  this  consideration  oniv  acco'.'nted  for  a 
«w  ol  the  broader  (ealuras  of  distribution,  while  iLe  greal 
ondy  of  the  facta,  their  counllew  anomaUes  and  euriouc 
™tul(,  remained  wholly  inexplicable.  But  the  theory  of 
eTolnlioa  aud  gradual  develi,pment  of  organic  forms  by 
<uaojnl  snd  Tariation  (some  form  of  which  is  now 
onmrMUy  accepted  by  man  of  science)  completely  changes 
tne  Kpcct  of  the  question  and  inveBts  the  facta  of  diitribu- 
Ldb  mih  special  importance.  The  limt  when  a  group  ot 
•  spicioj  first  appfired,  tho  place  of  its  origin,  and  the 
"fw  it  now  occupies  upon  tho  ewth,  become  essential 
PortiDM  of  tho  histoiy  of  (he  universe.  The  course  of 
J^J  initiated  and  so  'argaly  developed  by  Mr  Darwin 
W  now  shown  n*  the' marvellous  interdependent  a  ot  every 
JWtof  nature.  Not  only  Li  each  organism  necessarily 
•■•W  to  and  affected  by  all  Ihings,  living  and  dead,  that 
Rmmiid  it,  but  every  detail  of  form  and  structuta,  [ 
««lnur,  food,  and  habits,  mast— it  is  now  held— Lave  i 
Mw  developed  in  harmony  with,  and  to  a  great  extent  as  | 
*tMall  of,  the  organic  and  inorganic  environmeoti.  Dis- 
^ilniionbecomee,  therefore,  aaesseiitiala  part  of  theecience  j 
W  life  as  anatomy  or  physiology.  It  ahowa  ns,  a*  it  wer^  I 
">•  loriB  and  atructure  of  the  life  of  the  world  considerpd  I 
H'ene  vast  organism,  and  it  enables  ua  to  comprehend,  ' 
''**vtt  imperfectly,  tho  processes  of  development  and 
^■naiiaD  during  past  ages  which  have  icaultod  in  the  actual 
1^  ef  things:  It  thus  affords  oue  of  the  beat  testa  of  the  : 
^^  of  our  thsoriei  of  development ;  because,  tho  count-  .' 
^  ficts  presented  by  the  distribution  of  living  things  in  ' 
CVMnt  and  post  time  must  be  eiplicabte  in  accoidance  with  i 
••5  Ime  theory,  or  st  Isast  most  never  directly  contradict  it.  I 
Froni  these  indicMions  of  the  scope  and  bearing  of  the  ' 
^cct,  it  will  be  seen  that  its  full  and  adequate  treatment  ' 
**nld  require  volumes,  and  would  neceaatily  involve  an  < 
^■Miit  of  details  only  suited  to  specialists  in  the  various  \ 
^'(■Eichcs  of  natoral  history,  AIL  that  can  be  attempted  l 
fxnis  to  givo  aucb  a  gsneral  siLetch  of  the  whole  sub-  | 
Jsct  as  to  plaM  the  reader  in  possession  of  the  msin  ra-  I 
Ulu  arrived  ftt,  and  enable  him  to  comprehend  the  bear-  | 
log  of  the  mora  detailod  infoima^n  lie  may  meet  with 
^whrre.  i 

JmiK3(»iei»/</(A<SBy«e*.—ThBthree  great  heads  under  : 
■hKb  the  Tarioos  matteia  connected  with  distribution  may  I 
Uelaoed  are — ^Ist,  the  gBOgraphinl  distribution  of  living 
quiams  j  2d,  thi  geographical  distribution  of  dtinct 
mp^ttnt.  ;  u)d  3d,  &  gsokfical  auecossioa  of  the  chief 
faina  o(  bte.     Owioc  howDver,  to  the  fact  that  the  study 


of  animals  and  of  plinte  form  Tery  distinct  sciences  and 
that  there  are  special  peculiarities  in  the  phenomena  pre- 
seated  by  each  which  require  to  be  carefnlly  discriminated. 
It  LB  found  to  bo  necessary  to  make  a  primary  division  of 
the  Bubject  into  tlio  distribution  of  snimali  and  of  phuils 
respectively,  r—~— 

DISTEIBUTION  OF  ANIUAL3. 
Tho  distribution  of  living  animals  in  space  naturally 
forma  the  first  diviaion  ot  our  subject,  both  berausa  the 
phenomena  arc  simpler  and  better  known,  and  because  it 
puts  before  ua  the  main  problems  and  difficultiea  to  the 
Bolution  of  which  the  other  divisions  furnish  tha  key. 
Animals  may  be  roughly  divided  into  two  great  aeries, 
broadly  distinguished  as  regards  their  mode  of  life — the 
terrestrial  and  the  aquatic  ;  and  for  the  puqtose  of  ont 
present  study  these  divisions  are  of  primary  importance, 
because  thatclement  which  limits  the  range  of  the  one  class 
offers  a  free  pssuge  to  the  migrations  of  the  other,  and  vin 
vtria.  The  fint  series  is  by  tor  the  most  impottanL  It 
is  the  best  known,  and  includes  almost  all  the  higher 
animals ;  while  tha  variety  and  interest  of  the  various  land 
diviaions  of  the  globe  are  far  greater  than  in  tie  case  of 
that  portion  of  its  surface  covered  by  water.  We  shall 
;  therefore  consider  first,  and  with  a  grciiter  amount  of  detail, 
the  diatributioD  of  land  animala,  indnding  among  them  (ha 
fresh-water  forma  whose  range  is  limited  by  tha  uma 
general  condituuis. 

Thi  QiDGBATSicAL  BwTMisunos  or  Lakd  Aniiuu. 
Aa  soon  as  wa  begin  to  examine  into  the  diatribn- 
tion  ot  animala  over  the  land  surface  of  the  globa^ 
WO' meet  with  two  very  distinct  and  sometimes  con- 
Ricting  classia  of  facts,  which  may  be  conveniently  gronped 
u  ciimatal  and  jftagrapMcal  distribution.  The  fint  is  tha 
most  obvious,  and  waa  long  conaidered  to  be  the  most 
essential,  since  we  find  that  not  only  many  apecies,  la  the 
plar  bear  aud  mnak  sheep,  are  strictly  Lmited  to  cold 
conntriea,  and  otheifl,  m  the  tapir,  to  warm,  but  that 
entire  groups,  as  tha  aheep  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
irogons  on  the  othsr,  leem  almoct  equally  dependent  on 
temperature.  But  when  we  come  to  couij>arc  the  produc- 
tions of  tha  several  continents,  we  find  a  set  of  differencea 
in  which  climite  appean  to  phiy  no  part.  This,  almeat 
the  whole  of  tho  warblers  {Sylnidtr)  of  Europe  and  North 
Avia  are  absent  in  aimilar  climates  in  North  America,  their 
place  being  token  by  a  totally  iliatinct  family,  the  wood- 
warblers  [ifnioliitidi)  ;  the  ant-eatera,  sloths,  and  tnpiir 
'if  tropical  America  are  replaced  in  tropical  Africa  by  aaid- 
varkl  (OryttFnipJu),  lemun,  and  bippopotami ;  wlule 
islands  like  Borneo  and  New  Quinea,  sitoated  in  the  lame 
ixiean  not  very  far  apart,  and  whcae  climates  and  physiial 
conditions  are,  as  nearly  as  possible,  identical,  are  yet  u 
radically  different  in  their  chief  forms  of  animal  life  as  an 
Ud  respectively  ta  tha  cold  and  tnigt' 
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cal  zoncfc  It  is  evident  then,  tliat  altlioiigli  climate  has  a 
certain  amount  of  influence  on  the  disiributiou  of  animal 
forms,  yet  geographical  cuntUtions  are  far  more  impoitaiiL 
There  is  reason  \j  bulievo  tiat  the  direct  action  of  climate 
on  onimal  life  L^  fir  le^is  clfeclivi;  tluui  its  iudiifct  action 
ttirout;U  the  limitation  of  the  variety  and  quantity  of  vc^c- 
f.iUc  unl  insect  fjod;  wLL-rois  g^'u^iajhical  isolation  h.n 
I'-i  to  divcrbity  of  type  hy  its  indutuca  on  devclopnKut 
during  succe.-oivc  ul".  s  as  p  iintuil  out  by  Mr  l>.uwin 
{Orijin  of  Sj)  ricj,  Otli  c;l.  p.  M,  83.)  Jt  fullowa  that 
zoulo^jirai  rc-iunv,  or  lliojo  prii.r.iy  djvi.-ions  of  the  cartli 
chaMctorir-^lby  di-tinct  a3<;Ml.i;i'--S  of  animaU,  will,  for 
t!ie  met  part,  c.)ir.cidc  with  n:;'iu\il  i;'.;>;:r.ii»bicildivii»ion.'i. 
'riicy  do  ii.it,  however,  c.-uforin  to  tl.o  iLlo.^.l  diviMons  of 
our  p;C'\t;iMphi-^3,  boi^au.^e  lh:>o  arc  often  political  cr  fihno- 
graplii:al,  Lit  her  than  phy..ii'U— aj  in  the  s-ejia  ration  rf 
Iv.irope  from  Asia.  In  aii.'iliLT  ci-e,  th?  coincid-.-nce  of  a 
inonnlain  chain  (tho  lliuial:».ya«!hin.i  the  plateau  of  Thibet, 
with  the  doinarci'.ion  of  the  trjplcal  and  tL'mp?ratc  zones, 
form^  a  zoolo^iol  division  acio^^o  a  continent  almost  a^ 
complete  05  vould  be  clTucU-u  by  a  considerable  cztcnt  of 
^cean. 

Verticil  Distribution  r.f  Ani-.tih. — PK-sido^  the  horizontal 
dibtribulion  dependent  on  the  various  causes  ju>t  indicated, 
the  ran^e  of  unimals  is  nior^^  or  lo.<-5  deteruuned  by  the 
altitude  of  the  land  sarface  above,  or  its  depth  below  the 
eca-lcvcl.  As  tre  ascend  lufty  mountaiufi.  the  fonub  of  life 
change  in  a  manner  somct^hat  a:i:do^ous  to  the  chanL'i'A 
observed  in  pa&sing  from  a  warm  to  a  cold  country.  This 
change  is,  however,  far  le«s  ol'Scrval>Ie  in  animaU  than  in 
plants;  and  it  is  so  unequal  in  its  action,  and  can  so  fre- 
quently be  traced  to  mere  change  of  climate  and  deficiency 
of  food,  that  it  must  rank  us  a  phenotueuun  of  secondary 
importance.  Vertical  distribution  among  animals  will  \k 
found  in  most  cases  to  afTect  si]>ccics  rather  than  generic  or 
family  groups,  and  to  involve  in  each  case  a  mass  of  local 
details  which  can  hardly  bo  introduced  in  a  general  skttch 
of  the  whole  subject  of  distribution.  The  tame  remarks 
apply  to  the  bithymetrioal  zones  of  marine  life.  Many 
gruujis  are  confmed  to  tidal,  or  shnliuw,  or  deeper  waters; 
but  these  differences  of  habit  are  hardly  **  geographical,"  but 
involve  details,  suited  rather  to  the  special  study  of 
individual  groups  than  to  such  a  general  outline  of  the  dis- 
tribmtion  of  the  animal  kingduu  as  we  are  here  attempting 
to  lay  before  our  readers. 

2'oieat  of  Disptnal  of  Avimah, — Animals  differ  greatly 
in  their  ]>owerft  of  dispersal  or  migration  ;  and  this  is  an 
iniporli^nt  clement  in  determining  the  caubes  of  thuir  actual 
dii.tr: but ioa.  Mammalia  as  a  claN^aro  more  limited  in  this 
reej>ecl  than  birds;  because  the  furmcr  liave  no  means  of 
pxs;:ink;  over  seas  and  oceans,  or,  with  low  exceptions,  over 
lo'ty  uw.'Ltains  or  arid  de.-ort:*,  all  of  which  when 
of  iLii'Jcra^o  width  can  be  easily  traverse  J  by  maiiy  birds. 
i'.'.>;:*.a&3  in  their  adult  state  arealmo.^t  a.^  restricted  in  their 
powers  of  dispersal  as  mammal.^,  but  wwt-ii  of  them  \m\u^ 
oviparous,  their  cgg.^  may  be  floatt-d  on  drift  wood  over  si-as 
and  Mr.iils,  or  even,  in  rarv  case.s  be  carried  by  birds  ; 
whereas  the  y>>un^  of  iii:t)n:u;uia  are  f<  r  :;ome  tiLie  wholly 
depcndtnt  on  their  j»arenis.  Ampliibia  and  fre.'.h- water 
ftsh'-s  have  yet  another  a- 1  vantage,  thai  many  of  theui  caw 
tudure  grmt  culd,  and  lli-ir  ova  ni.iy  sumetimea  be  frozen 
will.  I. it  injury.  Thu»  ilo;iiiii,'  iee  l-Lnnies  an  iujp.iriaiit 
Off-nt  iti  tl.'Lir  il:p'.r»:il.  ai.'i  n.  .M->  u-  t-»  mv  -unt  f.-r  the 
ruiiuu-*  fir:  tiiat  thi  ;r  di.  tril/jriun  <'iti ;:  dirV-r.-  in  a  Tli.  .irk- 
^ble  niaiiLir  fniUi  li;:;t  ('f  iLi'  li.i  e  hii.'fiLr  elir.es  A  \li:v- 
ir-lti.  ^^hen  Wi'  c.»:i.v  t-  .ii:  is.  Wi-  liii  i  the  pi.utr  ».f 
d.-pt.r'-.d  (.u^  rci;ar.!i  laid  .inin..i;^)  ul  a  n..i.\i:iju!ii  :  i".  ;■  m-t 
only  can  tii»'y  travel  by  alnn-^t  every  i;u  .le  avad.ible  t-i 
other  ^oup*>,  but  their  ."<n».ili  bi/e,  luw  spi.iilc  gravity,  and 
(in  many  cu«;jt)  great  ivnocuy  of  life.  {$ive  them  allege ihcr 


exceptional  advantages  in  thLi  respoci.  Tbi 
carried  for  great  distances  through  the  air 
btorms ;  and  there  iz  evidence  to  show  that 
island.-)  have  been  tLus  stocked,  and  that  mao; 
groujts  owe  their  cJfctcnr've  ran^c  to  thi3  ca 
can  iluat  uninjured  for  many  days  at  s.ea;  wh 
(»r  larva.,  iuciosi"d  in  crevices  of  tree- trunks 
under  bark,  ma}  be  carrijd  fur  hundreds  or  ei 
of  miles  by  surface  curreuta  across  cxensivai 
Ci\'fjraf.hi'Mi  1/isiiiiuti .:i  if  Animais,  vol 
L'OJ-211).  The  fact,  thin,  that  thoic  fmall  c 
c'f'.-.n  a  n'nrc  cxUn.'.ive  rany^,  and  pr.v^ut  urea 
in  tlicir  dintrlbutii»n,  than  larger  anicials,  id  > 
niiilit  expo.:t ;  and  if  wc  ki^jp  their  unusTj 
di  [icrsal  ever  pic- .vat  to  cur  i:;ii;ds,  wo  fehj 
^coyunt  Jur  most  of  tho  anuu.alici  they  pre* 
bring  lUi.m  und-ir  the  r.inie  jiijjcrtl  chissifi 
phc^tomtna  of  ui:>triliuiii>n  which  is  mrut  i 
btuiV  in:;  the  hi^ii-ry  of  the  higher  animal5. 

Jiut  the  nvlLul  p  iwer  of  di^pci^al  is  by  i 
only  factor  in  deiei mining  tho  distribution 
or  a  group.  It  is  r.o  use  to  hring  a  c 
new  country  if  it  c:inn>jt  live  and  maintain 
\Yhethor  it  cm  dv)  to  depends  upon  manj 
must  bo  able  to  a-I  ipt  it.-. -If  to  a  difTereiit 
g.MicrLwly  to  dii;er..:it  phy!ie;d  c^ndilions  ;  it 
to  live  upon  wh  .Wtr  fui  d  it  may  llnd  in  it 
and,  moit  important  i<f  all,  it  must  be  alh  ic 
a^iinst.  new  kind"-  i<f  cneu::e3  and  to  live  in  &i 
petition  with  allied  organisms  which  an 
pos^cssiuu  of  tho  soil. 

W'idi-epread  and  LiCal  Gr^vps. — Tlicre  is 
to  lelivvc  that  tho  la-l  in-ji.ti.Med  ctmiUtioxi 
didlcult  for  an  intruder  to  fulid,  and  that  a 
tiou  of  the  imiuiirrants  which  from  any  caus 
new  country,  arc  unublo  to  maintain  thcmsc 
because  the  country  itself  is  not  well  ada{ 
wants,  but  aoUly  bec  .ii  o  it  is  already  occu 
creatures  somewhat  better  adapted  to  all  tho 
Conditions.  Hoilcc  arise  the  phenomena  of  v 
dominant  specie.'*,  and  others  which  aro  exc 
and  often  rare,  that  is,  consisting  of  but  a  si 
individuals.  The  former  arc  best  adapted 
environment,  and  are  generally  increasing  t 
and  area  of  distributiun ;  tho  latter  are  ! 
adapted,  and  poobably  diminishing  in  niunbr 
road  to  final  extinction.  The  power  of  adap 
generally  spciking,  to  bo  in  an  inverse  ratio 
of  dispersal  The  lar^i'4-  mammalia  and  m: 
capable  of  enduring  i  ^-reat  variety  of  climatC! 
maiutaiuini;  theniAi-lvcs  in  many  new  countric 
ti.'U  with  the  native  inhabitants.  Thus  hon 
f  mm  the  Old  World  have  run  wild  and  greatly 
bnlh  Ni)rlli  and  .South  Anurioa,  and  are  pr*.bal 
oxi>tin.;  in  any  ountry  where  there  is  asuffir 
uncultivated  land.  Insect?,  on  the  other  ha 
di  pLTident  on  6ome  ono  kind  of  vegetable  food, 
liable  to  injuries  by  climate,  and  unless  ve 
wuLild  be  liable  to  Ih!  at  once  exterminat 
varii>ii3  i:neniie.^. 

fi  trncrs  it  \i-h  Limit  the  Di.<tn'hution  ifAni 
are  of  many  kiiid^,  and  afTei't  the  several  grou 
di.ijrtes.  'i'he  natire  of  tlie  vegetatmn  alor 
til  J  raii^o  t-f  a  iuiuii".T  if  unimaU  Desi^rlf,  i 
p!.iii:<,  and  cspeeiaily  for.»t<,  have  each  t 
iitL.iMtants  which  ( atj  h^irdly  stray  far  bey  one 
T!:-s  i*  particularly  the  ra.-c  with  tlic  tropi'.'al  1 
|.-.  re:inial  loiiagc  Kiii  ulniott  pcri'Luial  success 
and  fruits  6npi)ly  the  vauta  uf  an  immeuM 
poculiar  fornu>  of  life.     Theee  foratU  are,  in  fi 
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r  nil  that  is  most  cbawctcristic  of  the  tropics,  and  their 
mi  L5  form  the  dividing  liii»js  between  very  di«tinct  fauna.^. 
livers,  when  very  lirci*,  filso  dot'^rininc  the  range  of  many 
pecies,  liut  this  is  p^^^^a^'ly   lip-^ii-i^;  thi.lr  valleys  have 
•tren  «tipc  anui  of  the  s-ia  &i.M»';r.'niT:''  distr'yts  with  some- 
TcYiiK  dilTcrcnt  fainv^.     M<)'.int:i;ns,  wlion  rising  lo  a  great 
litight  in  unhmUen  ranges,  f  *rm  an  impassable  barrier  to 
Lja*ir  grnuj-?:  but  their  icv-'ol- .;i.;  il  a ;.?  i.-,  also  an  im^jortant 
f  iotjr,  and  they  are  s  •l.Joni  io  iMi-.-Mnt  and  so  oonLinuoiis 
as  to  form  a^.-.  oluli^  b:ini?.j-rf,     Clinii-.te,  wliether  determined 
Ly  latitiiic  or  by  tie va lion  vor.\>j  the  h-M,  is  al.;o  a  very 
directive  birrior,tiiJU'3"li  probably  its  acliun  is  indircat, and 
M  dc'crinincJ  by  its  iuHu t.i'j  oh  vegcuaiion,  atid  by  bring- 
ing diverge  ^'roups  intj  cwmpc-tilion.     The  limit*   of  the 
Ir^^pical  anu  lemi-eralc  zones,  ^^'.-ncraUy  marked  out  by  more 
rr   IcaS  extensive   do->ert3,   furin   the   boundary   between 
r-i^iun^  or  s;ib-ri'j:io'.is  all  round  tlie  j;lc>be.     Oceans  are, 
l.owever,  by  far  the  most  im]>ortaiit  barriers;  and  this  is 
due  not  uuly  to  their  great  extent  and  general  im])a5sability 
to  land  animali^,  but  aUo  to  their  enormous  antiquity,  bO 
I  bat  for  countless  n<;c3  they  Imve  fcoparatcd  the  faunas  of 
r?X3to  continent?  fruni  c.oh  olh.T. 

In  occor-iancc  v;ith  these  principles,  it   is  found,  that 

coi-tinonts  .sepirato.l  by  the  wiib'^t  and  decpefit'occano  diil'er 

taost  raJ;:.\!!y  in  the  cnlire  Jiuriia  of  th.-ir  animals  ;  while 

iLosc  w-iich  ar:i  l.;s3  c.miplctoly  separitcd,  or  whlrh  are 

only  diviJvd  by  clinutal  dii^rences  or  by  mountJ".in  ranges, 

are  les-j  unUko  in  tbiir  chief  forms  of  life.     Thus  are  con- 

BlitaipJ    zndojii'al    rp^i'^n?,    which    represent    ih'.'    mo3t 

pcrrnmont  <;ej;:;:r.iphiral  fei-ur-:'-  of  i!ie  jtIoIm*,  and  alVurd  us 

tiai?iuical:i»:i  cf  that  p  riinncii.  ?  in  the  isolaiiyn  and  i)ecu- 

liiri'.y  of  thu'ir  Rnimal  inji.ibi*  iijt'^. 

Z' U'i'i-fi  r^-f {■'.'.'!. — A'thiju..'^  tl'i''ro  i>irime  ditrv-rence 
©1  cpiii'.uri  ai  tfj  lii'j  n'liiibcT  r;:*  1  l'ti;:t3  of  the  primary 
diviji  ns  i)f  th=:  Cir^ii  termed  re;^i.  ;:.=.  t  iio  I'llowiug  are  now 
Ceotrilly  p.lmiiled  (■>  be  the  m.\t  i:.ili.sf.i''tory.  They  are 
bPirl;  i:l.Miticil  with  ihj;^o  Iji-L  propped  by  Mr  P.  L, 
S'da-.cria  LSo?. 


r?u^.   Kv-^io:?.  ul.i.::i   i: 


1.  1\f.  T^ 
A:::f<  an-l  1     :■■:«.  p.U  f- i:^!- -.v..- 
»n.i\i-,^  of  til-   lli-l':^.  v.ilh   .hili.I 

*'*th.M:o:-.h  «■■:  :he  ».>.:■.■; ■/i.-'d  i-V  \ 
^■'j  Iv  j. '.-vly  i-.r.ivi  t'..»  i:-.;i- 


;1I    I*i:rr.;i"»   lo  ih? 


»■  ill  :»:■■:..-■  : 
*'j?  ;«.:■ --n  il. 

2.  Vii-  l'-:. 


•  ! '  f.     .-  tl,'"  lii";    'li'ii.il  :va'4 

.■  V:i:i-.:-t:i-  I:i;;;..';  al  .0  N«  Ui 
«.r  I!'.-  t:-'  [l;  f-f  r.inr'ir.  1  liU 
■■■"   r.-L^ii-.i',  Ei.r.-;-:'   !■■  i!.:^  '.).!.• 

1-   :.i;.^t  ;.<>♦  !''  fir'.'uv-.ii  t}i:it 

ii'l-  ■'■■  a  r;:i.  V,  lai-.'-i-  ;.:l;i  in  A'<ia,  iiiid  that  ih-io  mc 

•nil  A*.;  ■.•.:..'  nTi:;.:.i!<i. 

r.i::   II':'-.  :■!.   \\]:i-  h  il!' 


ir>!'  r.-.ir  w 


1'^:."  AlVi-M^'Mith  ».-f  th- 


put   vl   Av.:l'!a,   V.i' 

1' 


li  -imv  U  ]  i'^ul.iily  t'.Mjj'J 


•■  -,  ;i^  v.-.-.J     IS  t::-.'  .S-. ■■:■...  i 

I  I'l'.' n-Jj '.-.-ut  i«!.j.n'' 

to  Afi;.vi  r  .'ii'ii. 

S-  T-.iM);;  •  • :!  r  ;':-;i.  v  !;!.':  i.-  .-<.  m'-...  iviv.-'v  ru  >!1,  iuohi-liiig 
l-':iv.;  <.■■!■■■;.  ili  ■  1m  :-)-Ci!::i;?--w  ■  J.j'.'.i--  t  '  s.i.i*'.-:u  rhi;- 1. 
'•1  Li  Mil  IV  A:.hi|-.l..  -.1  u:  f  '•  .t  .  \]: ;  I'hilipi'iii-  ■■.  iJorrn  •>.  au-l 
""'^V     It  ijiiv  i-.- T'-»''ilii''y  t-'.lti  ^hc  buuili' A:l.itic  ur  luJiaU 

*  V.ifl  Aii^lr.iii.in  Rr':;!"!!,  wlil. },  i-  oi'ijii.f:-!"'!  i<f  tho  ri  n;■l^n.^  r 
•^•h?  ?;.-;:.■,■  Ar:i>|vb.-o.  Au,::-'.!:.,  Nov  Z.-Vmi-I,  mid  .ill  \W 
I'^N-l  :A,'.  ■!^  0*:  llic  I'jvilu,  :is  far  t;i.;t  r.^  tl.c  M..rpa.s,is  nmi  the 

8.  V.:f.  S'lOlrojii-al  R-'^inn,  vhioh  r.-ini ■:!-■■.-»  the  wl,-.:,.  r.f  South 
^Ti'K  .^  .ir..i  \hr  .I'Jj.-'ont  isl.i'.-.-.ls,  \\\2  W.-.^t  Tu-l^s  or  Ai.tii;.-.  mA 
^^■fl tr..r.;.; il  j-rti  tif  ^>nH;d  Aimiioi  a:id  >K.\i?o.  11  iiuiv  Iv  woU 
^*'itItLi-  Sii\ith  Alls'*! io;in  t-vj' 'li. 

<•  Th-  N'.Mu-tioro;^irn.  wh.L-h  c::v.:W.  i  .■■J-id;  t.^nii-i-r..!"  and  ar.-ti.- 
**J-!-  \:::,-r'..  ^,  with  Grcfiilar:<l,  and  i»  thin  w.U  Jprsi-ii.  cd  iu»  Uic 
Jfortii  AriiciiiMii  r^-gion. 

Th?«9  six  regions,  altli-^ugh  all  of  primary  imp^^rtance 
/mm  their  extent,  and  well  marked  by  tut  ir  lut.d  asicmbluj^e 
ofiniraal  form:*,  vary -greatly  in  thi  ir  r  i.dn^rical  richnt^sa, 
Uieir  de^rree  *>f  isolatifui,  and  their  rehitiunship  to  each 
Other.  The  Auatralian  region  is  the  mo^t  peculiar  and  the 
Bi9it  isolated,  but  it  is  comparatively  t>mill,  ond  poor  in  the 
l^^tr  animals.     The  Neotropical   region  cornea  next  in 


peculiarity  and  isolation,  but  it  is  extensive  and  excessively 
rich  in  all  forms  of  life.  Tbo  Ethiopian  and  Oriental 
rcf^ions  are  nho  verf  rich,  but  they  have  much  in  common. 
The  Pai.uarctic  and  JSearctic  regions,  being  wholly 
temjierate,  are  less  rich,  and  they  t')0  have  many  resem- 
blances to  each  other  ;  but  while  the  Nearctic  region  has 
mmy  groups  in  common  with  the  Neotropical,  the 
Pal.M.'arriic  U  closely  connected  with  the  Oriental  and 
Ethiopian  regions.  The  cause  of  these  various  resem- 
blances and  difTerenccs  depends  on  the  past  history  of  the 
earth,  and  will  bo  better  understood  when  we  have  sketched 
the  zoological  features  of  each  regirn  and  the  changes  they 
have  undergiinc  in  the  latest  geological  periods. 

I.  The  Paltoirctic  Region. — This  extensive  region,  though 
varied  in  phy.sical  aspect,  and  often  covered  with  luxuriant 
vegetation,  is  puor  in  animal  life  when  compared  with  the 
great  tropical  regions  of  the  Old  and  New  Worlds.  This 
i.s  no  doubt  due  mainly  to  climate,  but  also  in  part  to  so 
much  of  its  surface  being  densely  populated  and  highly  cul- 
tivated. It  contains,  however,  a  number  of  characteristic 
and  not  a  few  altogether  peculiar  animal  forms.  Beginning 
with  the  Mammalia,  wc  have  first  the  sheep  and  goals  with 
such  allied  forms  as  the  chamois  and  saiga-antelope,  which 
are  especially  characteristic  ;  deer  arc  abundant  and  varied ; 
the  smaller  cats,  the  wtdves,  the  foxes,  and  the  bears  abound, 
with  a  variety  of  smaller  group?,  as  weasels,  badgers,  and 
some  otters.  Seals  arc  plentiful  on  the  northern  coast, 
and  even  in  the  Ulack  and  Caspian  Seas ;  wild  horaes  and 
asses  abound  in  Asia,  as  they  onre  did  in  Europe ;  there 
are  many  j>eculiai  forms  of  mice,  voles,  and  hamsters ; 
while  dormice,  sfpiirrels,  marmots,  hares,  and  pikaa  are 
WL-ll-marked  fi-atures  of  the  region.  The  insectivorous 
family  of  the  mules  is  almoL-t  peculiar,  as  are  the  curious 
midc-rats  (S'/w/'ir).  The  genera  whioh  are  peculiar  to  the 
Tala^arctie  n.'^ion  belong  to  the  following  families  : — to  the 
moles  {T'iipi'f'.k)  7  genera;  to  the  dogs  {Coniilce)  1  genus; 
to  the  we.uula  (J/«Wc'iW.r)  IJ  genera;  to  the  pandaa 
i.f-:'iin'l<v)  I  genus;  to  the  Foals  (/V<ociV/rtr)  1  genus;  to 
the  camels  {C'inHl'ul*)  1  ^inn^;  to  the  deer  (( "irnaVf )  C 
g-mera ;  to  the  ludhnv-horncd  ruminants  (llovula:)  7 
^.-^neia  ;  to  tijc  rat*  (MiinJ.i)  0  genera  ;  to  the  n^cdc-rats 
(."ylj^ilacitia')  2  genera  ;  to  the  OctutimtiLv,  a  peculiar 
croup  of  rat  like  animals  o\dy  found  in  South  America, 
.■Vbyc.s-inia,  and  North  Africa,  1  genii"*. 

In  bird-,  the  Palxavctic  region  i.^  prcf-eminently  rich  in 
thruMies,  warblcri,  titmice,  jays  antl  magpies,  sparrows, 
and  bunting-*.  It  aho  nbound&in  grunse,  and  in  its  eastern 
half  in  miqnificent  phoa?ant^.  Water-birds  arc  plontiful, 
and  its  niiiih-rn  districts  pror?;ice  niany  fine  ducks  and 
diver.-*.  The  following  enumeration  of  the  families  of 
which  the  Pala;arctic  re^'ion  possesses  pecuiiar  p^enera  will 


hrip  to  give  an  idia  of  the  charactt-ristic  features  of  its 
oniiihology  :— Of  thi'  warblers  (>>'»■// /it)  l.T  genera,  many 
i)f  which,  however,  mignilc  into  tryjdcal  Africa  and  IndU 


ircj...—      --    - --. 

->uora;"of  '?t»riin;rs  (SV/:n>-^/)  1  gt-nus ;  of  larks 
{M'm.li.J.i)  2  {.'onera;  of  Find-prouse  {I*t^i\'cltJir)  1 
renns  ;  of  gn»use  {retra.nn  h^)  1  genera;  of  pheasants 
ll'h.isi.tni'f.t)  r»  irt-nera;  of  vultures  {VKiturnh)  1  genus; 
vi  rails  (y.'a/// (-r)  1  g^nus;  of  snipes  {Scohpaeida')i 
gcniMti ;   of   coursers   {bl-jircoiida)    1  genus ;  of   bustards 

{Ofniid<t')  1  genus.  . 

Of  the  remaining  grou]is  less  accurate  information  la 
obtainable,  and  thtir  distribution  is  le.^s  generally  interest- 
ing. Keptilum  being  hcatduviug  animals,  arc  comparatively 
scarce,  yet  in  the  desert  regions  they  are  more  plentiful  and 
funiisb  a  considerabUi  number  of  peculiar  types,  there 
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l>eiag  two  genora  of  snalcesand  four  of  lizards  not  foaud  in 
ftny  olher  region.  All  reptiles  diminish  rapidly  as  we  go 
norlh,  and  cease  bcfon*  wc  tmch  the  Arctic  circle.  The 
commun  vi['cr  reaches  67"  jV-  lat.  in  Scandinavia,  the 
northern  limit  of  reptiles  m  flio  region.  Amplilbia  arc 
much  moro  patient  of  cold,  tlie  common  frog  rani;ing  to 
the  extreme  north  of  Europe.  There  are  no  less  than  IG 
peculiar  goncni  of  Amphibia,  8  of  the  tailed  and  8  of  the 
tailless  group,  the  most  remarkable  being  the  Proteus,  found 
only  in  subterranean  lakes  in  Carniola  and  Carinthia. 

Of  fresh-water  flnhcs  about  20  genera  arc  wholly  confined 
to  the  region,  of  which  the  perches  (Percidic)  have  3 
genera;  the  salmons  and  trout  {S'llmoniJa)  3  genera;  the 
carp  (Ct/priind'r)  13  genera;  with  a  peculiar  genus  and 
family  {ComqJiorus)  found  in  Lake  Baikal,  and  another 
(Teliia)  l>clouging  to  the  Ctfprinodontidijp,  in  the  Atlas 
Mountains. 

Insects  are  so  eitcnsive  a  cla<^s  that  the  barest  enumera- 
tion of  their  most  remarkable  forms  would  be  out  of  place 
in  such  a  sketch  as  this.  Wo  can  only  mention  that, 
although  butterflies  are  not  very  numerous,  yet  no  less 
than  15  genera  are  peculiar  to  the  region.  Beetle.^;,  how- 
ever, abound,  and  the  most  characteristic  Palx^arctic  group 
is  undoubtedly  the  Carabidcr^ov  predaccousground-bcotbs, 
which  are  mora  predominant  hero  than  in  any  other  region, 
and  are  also  of  larger  average  size — a  most  unusual  cir- 
cumstance in  the  insects  of  a  tempcratt  as  compared  with 
those  of  tropical  regions. 

Land  shells  are  tolerably  numerous  both  in  species  and  in- 
dividuals, but  lire  of  small  size  and  little  beauty  as  com- 
pared with  thu?e  of  warmer  countries.  Very  few  of  tho 
genera  are  peculiar. 

The  total  number  of  the  generic  forms  of  Vertebrata 
peculiar  to  the  Palxarctic  region  is,  as  nearly  as  caa  be 
estimated,  133, — a  verj-  large  nnmber  when  we  consider 
the  general  severity  of  the  winter,  and  the  circumstance 
that  along  its  whole  southern  margin  this  region  is  bounded 
by  tropical  lands  with  no  absolute  barrier  against  intermi- 
gration.  Tho  amount  of  peculiarity  may  be  even  better 
climated  by  the  fact  that,  out  of  a  total  of  274  genera  of 
Mammalia  and  birds  inhabiting  the  region.  87,  or  somewhat 
lcss*than  cno  third,  are  confined  to  it.  This  mode  of  esti- 
mating ths  zoili-i^iral  character  of  a  region  by  finirrn.  gives 
ft  far  truer  iJr.-a  th^n  :i[iy  enumeration  of  peculiar  fj'fcirs, 
because  tlr  fi.nr.cr  imi'ly  more  radical  and  important 
din'urencs  than  the  hii'er. 

S./V?t-.'.  2f  of  tJif  rr^rirctic  nriion.—Th'i  p'-ncral  zoclc;:!.-.!! 
eliar.».t«is  l.t\o  j'iiin  .ij  i.l>*  tritli  co:i-:"i»5.iilt»  uiiiformiiy  lo  tl.»» 
r-hi'lo  i<f  li.i»  I'.:.i  i[- 'i;  r*:;:"!],  tl;.'  •.ijniluiti'S  b- in;;  f'f  rfiv.rse 
rri-it'.-r  wKrr*  .-lir.  '^  .:i.I  j  '.-, -i-i'  ^i.i.'i.ti-.r-'poii-rrl'v  ■  ■.rr.-*v.ii:'l. 
J'hm.  CT**n  l"f.i«-  a  *u-!i  i.  r;;"  .*.^  iil-.n-ls  .•l^(;r.■.•  H;it:i;ri  r\:.i  Vi-s.'O 
(Xorlh  Jat>ani  iLff.'  i ;  n  w-ii;  :.ii'.;l  WM.ii.ul'y  i:i  ti.i-  c-  r-  :il  f-iriiii 
tf  life,  ir.iiiy  v[  i  iir  i.:  ■•.  fn.uijir  I  ir  Is  ai.i  ii:  Is  i..ij  j-iriin?  hi 
the  oth^r  t\lr<ainy  ul  t'l.f.  T-,:i-'ii  u-i  i-r  i  i-.:.*  -n!  or  1  it  sli^hily 
modififfil  fi.'nn«.  <h\infT  Jm  rJi  ip-  lo  tlio  ;::•  it  r!i:;.:^r  il  •  i.iri ;;■.■■*  tbo 
cnrth  icirmMtH  r  :!••  h.is  i.!i  [-rj  y.r  v\  r<  ■•  tit  r--:!-;;  -il  liii.V',  ui.d 
the  vast  nil...  lilt '-f  v.  >;r.i!:-:i  tl.ii '  y  jr  :■;• »  !.  :■^\^l||  ji-.  I)  l).-; 
ali5«nri'  rf  .i:t  •'M::;-..  js  1  :•::.••"*,  it  ii  v-  y  i].::,  ul:  to  ui.-.ik  '.it 
with  a  .!ii;;  y  llio  ■»«"■''  ^  ■.  :.\  ^■;!  iivi.;..T.  -ixVr  r  /;"!i.  (".■rt.iin 
Lroi'l  liiVi-.  us,  fl-i- ..  j.r  ^'  ii-'.y  r.n  r'..:  ■*>•,  ]:i!i:.  i.ii  j-ivsj-dl 
r.al:i.-'\  r.'\\  1-iri.y  . :.  ;-.  ,;i ,;  :.;c  il  j  :...:;;[•>  ij  ..-.1.^  j.^;ioLi, 
Unv,  l.>'.Ti  Mr.  \e  :•■  ii-  i*iii. 

l:ur--,  ■ .  :.■  r*:.  .-:'  \\  •■  Py:.  v.^i'-,  A!|«.  I'.  .".*  .:  -.  :iii>l  «".,j.  fu-,  Hi.iy 
J;':J.  .J-,  ■;•#■-■.;  li';.'    1  :.s  t:;»-  i;;i*t  tvj..  iI  ,    :l:   n  Ii}  i!,."  r:t;.     i.M-  i 
r-r*.    -.  I    -  ■  ■   ...:•  :..-■  t  .. f  it*  '•ht:  i-"ri  r.- '.    f.  ;•  i;i  <  ::i  ::.x.r  !  .1:  Jl-  ' 
^t•!■.^^.  •  '.      Ir  "  .;.■  ;  .  to--,    l  ihr  y.ur  ]■■  .-.w  -•:'•  ■:    m t;.     S    ;»;i  ^i 
t". :.-■•:,..  tr.     V-  !;•  :'--.'«.,t   f;:» -r- fi.>M.  ::.  liiii;-  Si  itl;   Ym]- 
a:il   .N'-:-.l.   Af..   .,  v..  -j   v..  1. 1.  if'illy  i-     luMi:  «  i  h  li'.:. -r  !'i  ali 
llifir  cl.i' r  f- :■  .    t/ L-,  ■,  -■  '.::.■,  ti'.ri,.,  i.-:,  •   ;...;  f.-w  i  s^ly  A{i..-:.?i  j 
■ii'-iri  ar.-  f..'ir:  I  "■  .'1:  .  f  ::..-  M-  l;r«  r:.i;.'  i:..      'Y'.,:^  '■.;"-i.  i:i  n  in-  ' 
fiii'lti   ajsi    A^ii    M.:.'-r    .i:.  I    }Vr';.i,    uj'.li    .'»yi;i   ar.i    Ni  "hrrn 
Aratiia.     it   i^  w1.!»:It  th.ir.i.  Uri.'f-i   Ly  .1  irsn  *-  r  nf  tir«crt  f«riL>«, 
inrh  ugui-lii*,  ci^i'.*,  j<rU.a5,  ijuaiN,  il>  »•  •t-lark'*,  aud  numerous 
liMnls ;  aiij   l>y  a  i.iifiiU  r  uf  ppii-ir*  uhii'h  cannot  viiJure   the 
ColtJ'r  ciimitr  rjf  tiir  L-Jitli,  as  fM  n;upiLc%  m'^Dk'y",  ichucumou. 


and  a  host  of  ]^ccn1inr  gron|>s  of  iiiicrts.  To  thia  region  beloBg  tfci 
Atlantic  islands  from  the  Atofm  to  the  Canarici^  the  animal  pr«i> 
(lurtious  nf  all  of  them  l>cin!;  dnwly  rrlatcd  to  thoao  of  ScDtl 
Kiirn[ic  or  North  Africx  It  m  a  curious  fact  that  tlie  rrmotrat  01 
those  islaiuis.  tlie  Azores  oflcr  lcs5  pccnliarity  in  their  LiiJi  aoij 
insects  tli.in  Maili-ira  and  tlio  Canaiies  whic-Ii  aic  «o  much  CLirvi 
tli«  ci^ntimnt ;  luit  thi^  is  sufliciontlyrxplamcil  by  the  KTvaterpre- 
T.ilencc  uf  storms  nnil  f;alo4  in  the  ir.urc  notili.-^ni  l.iti:ui!e  of  ibi 
A  zeros  and  liflps  to  prove  that  aerial  cunints  ore  the  chief  lucani 
hy  Khich  those  two  rl.i'wc'*  of  animals  arc  divj-rrsciL  For  £  d:»c-a» 
si<iuof  thiiintercMtinfj  sulijnt  and  its  Koiin^  on  the  throriei  cl 
distribution  anil  development,  bco  Wallace,  Gcojraj'h'cal  JUisiribu' 
li'r.n  0/ An  linn h^  vol.  i.  p.  206. 

Th(j  northern  part  of  Asia  dilfera  very  little  in  the  main  featnrci 
of  its  zoolo;yr  from  the  correspomliog  parts  of  Europe,  but  as  we  ap- 
]Tonch  the  northern  aIoik'4  of  the  great  iilateau  of  CVnttai  Aau 
ninny  peculiar  forms  occur,  as  wild  hone,  pikas  {Lagmntffjl  atailingi 
of  llie  Ki^nns  rrj(/fiC''s,  and  many  others.  Tho  grc-itutMrt  plaSeaui 
of  ThiLxft  and  Monqoli.i  form  another  mbdivision,  viin  maay 
peculiar  forms.  Hlto  arc  found  the  yak,  some  peculiar  antelope^ 
with  wihl  sheep  and  coats,  and  several  peculiar  rodents  ;  and  aa;o&g 
binU  iiiany  peculiar  forms  cf  {;rouse,  partridges,  and  pheasaLts. 

Anr.ther  wcil-marked  division  is  ffinncd  by  the  temperate  portion 
of  Kostem  A.«in,  comprising  Japan,  Manchuria,  Nortnern  andCea' 
tral  Chiua,  uitli  parts  of  ust  Thibet  and  the  higher  portions  ol 
the  llimilay.is  m  far  west  as  Ncpaul.  This  is  a  fcilila  and  luroxl* 
r.iit  di.stri'-l  wlii>:h  rcciivcs  Mvcral  tropical  forms  of  Ufa  from  tlv 
adjoining;  Oriental  re^irm.  It  is  rich  m  lusectirora  and  in  dacr, 
the  doeriiko  mu.sk  hoing  confined  to  it ;  it  has  a  peculiar  fonn  ol 
wi]<l-dog  (Xyctcrcutes),  and  even  Bcveral  peculiar  speciea  of  Ihl 
monkey  tribe.  It  is  also  pre-eminently  the  home  of  the  pbeauut 
tribe,  aurh  mnguificout  birds  aa  the  golden,  silver,  ana  Rctve'i 
pheasants  being  peculiar  to  it.  It  has  also  a  nnniber  of  ahovy 
jays,  fmrhes,  tits,  and  trarblers ;  and  its  insects  present  a  nnmbci 
of' fins  tropicaldooking  species.  Tho  Manchnrian  lub-region  hai 
thus  a  very  beautiful  and  varied  fauna,  but  the  intenungUng  ol 
Orirntnl  types,  and  the  uncertainty  of  its  soalhem  bonndary,  itads 
it  1gs3  characteristically  rala:arctic  than  the  £uroiican  anb-zvgum 

II.  The  Ethiopian  Begion, — This  region  is  much  lea 
extensive  than  tho  last^  but  being  almost  wholly  tropiad 
it  presents  a  richer  and  mora  raried  assemblage  of  auimalii 
Its  southern  extremity,  although  really  eztro-tropical,  is  yet 
so  warm  and  so  littlo  subject  to  extremes  of  temperatui 
that  the  growth  of  vegetation  and  the  corresponding  devalo^ 
uient  of  animal  life  are  scarcely  diminished,  and  the  bum 
may  be  said  of  tho  elevated  interior  of  the  continent  Ai 
Madagascar  is  quite  isolated  and  its  prodnctiona  Tery  pccO' 
liar,  it  will  be  best  first  to  sketch  the  main  features  of  Af  ricao 
zoology,  which  are  tulenibly  well  marked  and  homogeneoaft 

The  African  continent  is  pre-eminently  the  conotry  el 
large  Mammalix  It  possesses  an  abundance  of  elephanti^ 
rhinoceroses  of  several  species,  giraffea  (now  peeuliar  to  it), 
gorillas  and  babcon<f — the  largest  of  tho  ape  tnbe,  %  host 
of  hrge  and  remarkable  antelopes,  tho  huge  hippopotamna, 
several  species  of  zebras,  wild  buffaloes,  several  remarkablfl 
firms  of  swino,  and  an  abundance  of  lions,  leopards,  and 
hya^na-s, — forming  together  an  assemblage  of  large  and 
highly  orgatiizei  animals  such  as  occur  nowhere  else  apoQ 
the  globe.  There  are  also  many  smaller,  but  very  remark- 
iiUo  forms.  There  are  7  peculiar  genera  uf  apes,  9 
of  lemurs,  5  of  Pito-iironif  12  of  Viverriiior,  the  remarkftUa 
Pr'Atki  farming  a  distinct  family  allied  to  hysenaa  and 
\*edec]3,  2  of  Omid^v,  2  of  MuUdidce,  2  of  Suid<r,  I  of 
Tra;hdidv,  12 of  BovidiX (antelopes),  18  of  Tasioua familiei 
of  KodL'Mts,  and  the  curious  aanlvark  (Orj'i^fliapMi,  fonn- 
iug  a  Ji>=tinct  fumily  of  Edentata, 

lu  binis  Africa  is  not  so  pecoliar,  yet  it  has  many 
rL-markiildo  groups.  Such  are  the  plantain-eaters  (  J^km- 
ihi'jHlr\  the  colics  (Co/ iVJce),  the  secretar^'-birds  {Str- 
l.-nt'iriuii's,  the  ground  hom-billa,  and  the  guinea-fowl- 
all  of  which  arc  peculiar.  It  abounds  also  in  peculiar  dy* 
c.iu-hcrs,  shrikes,  sun-birds,  woavcr-birda,  atarUnga,  laib. 
b.irlioi^.  grouse,  and  hawks, ^more  than  half  the  geoera  of 
l:ih(!d  iris  being  peculiar,  and,  if  we  indade  thoae  «( 
MaiakM^car,  nearly  two-thirds. 

lleptih  s  abound,  there  being  three  pecoliar  familin  o( 
snakes  and  one  of  lizards;  and  tliere  is  one  peculiar laBfli 
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^>ehtnTcr*ea  nnrrow  »ea,  tli«re  are  some  curions  ilet!cioiicii»s, 


pencra 
f!  I'ltftpelhf  r  confined 'to  MaJagiscar  and  tito  Mascarcno  islands. 
^•**«nMjiT  the  M^ecics,  iho  peculiarity  is  even  more  remnrkal)le, 
«*»  bii:;;»  more  tliin  a  hundred  whieh  arc  i»oculiar  to  al)Out  a 
*J*rtkB!iir!i  are  foitn<l  clMwhcre.  These  numbors,  liowcvor,  by  no 
^^ifvirly  rvprcsenl  the  special  character  of  the  Mascarcnc  bird 


flf  toida.    There  are  aleo  three  peculiar  families  of  fresh- 
viter  fiihes. 

It  is  impossible  to  gire  any  idea  of  the  special  features 
prf;;ntcd  by  the  insects  and  land-shells  without  guing 
into  details  which  would  bo  oat  of  ph^-c  in  such  a  sketch 
as  vo  are  here  giving.  In  both  these  groups  Africa  is 
f'jl'y  as  rich  as  the  other  tropical  region.^,  and  exhibits 
perhaps  more  peculiar  features  th^n  among  the  higher 
tniuak 

We  mast,  however,  just  mention  the  rumnrkable  absence 

/mm  tiic  E:h\opiiin  region  of  certain  groups  of  Mammalia 

wliicii  nbvjnd  in  the  c-juntriss  to  the  north  and  cast  of  it, 

u    thi?  phenomenon  bus  an  important  bearing  on  tho  j 

proPible  origin  of  tlie  fauna.     Tho  most  striking:  of  these 

cledeisnci'^s  are  tiic  two  families  of  tlic  deer  and  '.ho  bears, 

wliicli  abound   over,  tha  whole   northern  hemisphere,   in 

tropical  Asii  and  tho  Mai  ly  islr.nr]?,  and  even  in  Korth 

Afnt.'i,  bu:   ara  b..lh  entirely  unknown  over,  tho   wholo 

Etlujpiin  reLrion,  as  are,  among  smalier  groups,  the  g^iats 

and  siie?p,  tiic  true  oxen,  and  tho  mole  family.     Among 

t'ir.d5  s'jcli  wiJe-spr/ad  groups  as  the  wrens  {Troyjlodytid<jc)y 

cil]^«pers  (Ci:u:lidce),  and  the  true  pheasants  are  also  entirely 

lis  exceeding  speciality  of  the  forms  of  life  which  aro 
till  found  in  the  Cthiopian  region  is  well  shown  by  the 
►crt  that  there  are  about  21  family  groups  of  vertebrate 
^n  imals  which  are  entirely  coniined  to  it,  while  two-thirds 
»f  its  genera  of  ^lammalia,  and  three-fifths  of  tho  genera  of 
>2  rdi,  arc  also  peculiar. 

J*Mirj'«j-iM  of  thi  Ethiopian  Rffiion.—Thfi  mA«t  remarkable  of 

5M  is  uad?ubtcdly  that  compriS'inp  Madagascar  and  the  Mas- 

c^~tn«  islands  a  district  which  contains  so  many  singular  forms 

P^  lifetLat  it  has  been  proposed  by  some  naturahsts  to  make  it  ona 

f^  laiprimanr  rnolop^icitl  regions.     The  peculiarity  of  these  islands 

i"^   twcifjM,  coAisting  as  much  la  the  absence  of  a  great  numbor  of 

*li«in'»:t  char.icteristic  Afrifan  forms  as  in  the  possession  of  others 

tinly  ivf.iliar.     The  ajies  and  monkeys,  the  large  Carnivora,  the 

e  "Jm,  pr.iSroj,  antclupea,  cWphants,  and  rhinoceroses,  and  even 

^<li  tnuller  forms  as  tl>c  porcuj»ine8  and  squirrels,  are  entirely 

*'ia'jaj?.    Yet  MadagR?c;ir  |>««isessc»  a  host  of  remarkable  Z^mwr- 

•=^«,  fntiitinff  of  7  p-nera  and  35  tpcrios,  all  of  which  are  peculiar; 


^'^i  Ani>n^  these  anomalous  genera  are  ^fcsl'cs,  T'/iof.  Ar- 
^■'^'■\  f.T'iCi «*/.<!*,  £'iri>f^ro?f  rhUqnlUi^  J,rp(n3r.?n:iii^  JHf!"rnis, 
■■'jttrcxl  others.  Taking  all  thcsu  farts  into  consideration,  wc 
p'^at  t;  e  c..':i<  iu«ioii  that  tho  fauna  of  M;id:ig.H'*:»r  is  more  iwcu- 
'^fl-iiij  ihit  of  any  other  sin;^le  inland  on  the  glube. 

''■^l';:les  f  Midagasc.Tr  a; ■;  b.'ss  kno^^l,  but  they  exhibit  some 
'^""ki'lc  p•^M^  131  i ties.  Many  Afri'::n  fp-oups  nre  wanting,  others 
*>:'ir>cT?trtl  by  jicculiar  c-U'-ra,  v.liilc  a  cj-nsithr-iLle  number  of 
f  ,  i»Lrc  :heir  nc.irest  aUics,  not  in  Afrir.i,  but.  in  tropicnl  Asia 
•ft  "i.V'i'h  Ami-rioo.  Among  ins.-cts  tlie  buttLrflies  urc  allied  to 
^"*  ■:'  Afnci ;  but  the  Lovtles,  like  tli-'  reptile?,  show  many  cases 
'■j'^'iJT  \fii':\  iht  Malay  iFlands  tn.l  Sr.uth  America,  though  tiio 
*^  r/ynrv  f-rrlsaps  rela't**d  totruTEthiopian  fonns. 

^'■i*-  <:■  -•;rirntal  |v.it  ^f  the  F.lhiopian  r.'gi»m  appears  to  have  no 
c!-J':=i,".'i-i  clv'-.rly  marked  out  by  natural  Lirrii-T',  yrt  it  may  be 
•••■;!!■:  i'. to  lhrc<*  tolerably  wcll-definf'il  sub-re:;ioiis  in  aocord.inec 
V.J  i  iarnrcs  of  climalfl  and  Vfgotation.  Theso  may  bo  temie<l 
^i  rjvr^sl'-kn  of  open  pUios,  the  forest  6ub-rcgiou,  and  the  touth 
Sttp*n:e  sub-ref^ion. 
ite  Lni  rampiiaes  tht  greater  part  of  Central  and  Koit  Africa, 


and  a  northern  belt  frota  ScnegambU  ihrongh  Lsks  Chad  to  Abys- 
sinia, wliile  it  extends  to  tlie  Atlantic  coast  from  Atigola  to  Damon 
li.Tnd.  Tliis  oxiiMisivo  dis-tri'-t  may  donbtles*  bo  further  sub- 
diviiifJ,  but  it  ixiui'iu  throJu)»o'.:t  the  main  features  of  Central 
Afrifan  zooirt;;y  n-j  dic'iinci  from  that  of  We«t  and  ;^outh  Africa  Its 
zoological  cbarn.'ters  aro  ri;:;itive  r.-tlnr  than  pnsiiive,  as  it  has 
Vi?ry  few  i>eculiar  groups  ;  but  all  tl-.c  great  Aniean  Mammalia 
al>ound,  an>i  a  fi-^at^r  variety  of  antcljpes}  aro  found  hero  than  in 
the  other  sub-n  i'-.i.ins. 

The  ^Vesl  Af:ian  or  forest  fiub-r.?rl.-.n  extends  from  the  Gambi.i 
to  the  Con^^o,  and  inii-rd  to  the  .soun  l-s  of  the  Nile  and  the  wostein 
watershed  I'f  tlio  gnat  lakes.  It  is  characterized  g«*nerally  by  a 
luxuriant  forest- vegetation,  and  it  j.^t'^ssi-s  niauy  peruliar  animal 
forms.  Here  we  tinil  the  gc^rilla  and  chimpanzee,  a  great  variety  of 
monkeys  and  t^^o  peculi.ir  g-.-nera  of  Joijiurs,  as  Wfd  as  some  re- 
markatiiv!  genera  of  J.-iScctitci-ft,  Vivcrrulce,  and  Tranitlid<r.  It  ia 
the  honi'j  of  tlic  gray  parrots  (PsHfacus),  the  tyjiical  plaintain* 
oiitin  [^Musf'jihaga),  one  of  the  Eastern  group  of  ground  thnishci 
{J'if!^f\  and  many  peculiar  grneri  of  passtriuc  birds.  Hej»tiles  are 
Teiy  abundant,  nu  less  than  l.'i genera  of  snakes  and  3  of  lizanla 
being  pi  '.'uliar  to  this  Kub-rcgi'in.  As  i«  nlvavs  the  ca'^e  in  tropical 
foreii-districls,  insects  are  especially  numerous,  of  large  sizo  and 
brilliani  coU-uis. 

The  S<iuth  Afiican  or  extra-tropical  sub-regir-n,  though  qui?* 
open  to  the  central  di->trirts  and  to  a  large  extent  overrun  ^\ith  tho 
s;ui)e  fauna,  yet  presents  so  many  peculiarities  .'»s  to  indicate,  pro- 
bably, a  former  souihwar.]  extensinn  of  the  continent.  We  tind 
here  3  i>eculiar  gfiier.x  of  /'.ivrrM/r,  the  rt-inarkabK-  I'roicles,  peru. 
liar  CuniJiV  and  MustcUdtft  many  j^culiar  pilenti,  inclu<ling 
BuihycTQ<'S  (one  of  the  molo-ratni,  rctromrn  {one  i;f  the  Kpiny-rats\ 
anil  Pcdctcs  (the  Caj-^-hare).  Th«Te  are  aUo  fconio  peculiar  genera 
of  birds,  among  which  are  a  sun-bird,  2  wcaver-linK  3  larks,  au'l 
a  curious  \voodj>eckrr  (C/t'«'0('<i;>/f4).  Reptiles  arc  still  more  pecu- 
liar, 4  genera  of  &nakes  and  10  of  lizanis  b«>ing  almost  or  quito 
restricted  to  this  liinitvd  dibliiet.  Insects,  too,  arc  very  remark- 
able, there  being  7  peculiar  grnera  of  butterflies,  and  a  host  of 
be'.-tlcs  which  are  eitlier  quite  i>e.  uliar  or  have  their  nearest  ollies 
in  Madagiuscar,  in  Inilia,  or  America.  This  remarkable  and  isolated 
fauna  must  be  considered,  in  connection  with  the  wonderful  Cap» 
flora — so  much  richer  and  mure  isolated  than  that  of  any  other  jioit 
of  AfriiM— as  imliojting  important  clumgcs  in  tlie  past  history  of 
this  part  of  tiio  globe. 

III.  The  Oriental  R^yion. — Tlie  Oriental  region  is  wholly 
tropical,  but  is  of  smaller  extent  than  the  Ethiopian.  It  is 
very  largely  covered  with  forest  vegetation,  and  is  much 
broken  up  into  islands  and  promrip.tories,  couditions  so 
favourable  to  animal  life  as  fullv  to  compensate  for 
its  smaller  area. 

In  the  largor  Mammalia  there  are  many  resemblances 
between  tho  Oriental  iind  Ethiopian  rctjions.  Both  havo 
anthropoid  apes,  clcphfinl3,  rhiiK»cerose3,  brge  felines, 
bu  Haloes,  and  an  abundance  of  civets.  But  tho  Oriental 
region  aboumls  in  deer  and  bears,  it  has  many  remarkable 
Liicctivora,  the  Malay  tapir,  and  many  wild  cattle.  It  has 
al -0  a  great  number  of  characteristic  forms  of  life.  It  has 
6  peculiar  genera  of  apes,  and  3  of  lemurs;  5  of  lusertivora, 
nmong  which  arc  two  peculiar  families,  GaUojiithecida:  ami 
l\:pv\id(F.;  12  ol"  Viieni<hv ;  1  one  of  Co u idee;  5  of 
XiiitJiiLe;  2  of  Crsidc  ;  1  of  TrciguiidiB  ;  1  of  Cervida:;  4 
of  JSovidiX  ;  and  5  of  Kodents. 

The  birds  of  this  region  arc  exceedingly  abundant,  varied, 
and  remarkable.  Among  them  are  3  pecnliar  f;iniilic9  of 
passerino  birds — the  hill-tits  (Liofnchidir),  the  jireea 
bulbuls  {Phylhmithid'jc),  and  the  gapers  (Evryhrmviix) ; 
while  tho  babblers  (Tim'tliidn),  tho  fruit- thrushes 
{Prcnonotidtr),  and  tho  king-crows  {Dicrvrvlcr)  ore  fw 
more  abundant  than  in  the  pdjacent  regions.  ^  Tits, 
flycatchers,  crows,  sun-birds,  f^tarlings,  kingfishers,  pigconi, 
and  pheasants  are  al^o  very  abundant,  and  ore  rcprei^ented 
by  many  rcmaikablo  forms.  !Moro  than  340  genera  .of 
laiid-bird.-i  inhabit  tlio  region,  of  which  number  1C5  are 
peculiar  to  it.  Ueptiles  aro  very  abimdant.  Three  small 
families  of  snakes  are  peculiar,  aiid  there  a.ro  a  lai:ge 
uumbLT  of  peculiar  geuera  both  of  snakes  and  bzards.  ^ 

Insects  aro  exceedingly  varied  and  beautiful,  espedally 
in  tho  Ilimabyas  and  in  the  Malay  islands.  Among 
butterflies  tho  Jkuiaidct  are  very  abundant,  while  the  true 
Papilios  are  perhaps  finer  than  in  any  other  part  of  tho 
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world.  Among  beetles  tbc  Lucamdvet  CetoniiJ^r^  and  /?«- 
-jprettidce  are  especially  remarkable,  while  the  clo^iiit  Longi- 
corns  have  their  full  quota  of  curious  and  bpautiful  forms. 

SiUsiivisicns  of  the  Ori':nf.il  A'cv/ion,— Tluso  aro  tolcrally  wpII 
markril,  thon;;h  viry  iinnnial  in  extent  and  iiro-luciivcncss.  Tlic 
Hi  ir.it  la  van  aIoik'S  with  ull  tlio  ]uilo-Chiuc&-'  counirivs  form  tlie 
chief  aud  most  typical  jvirt  *■>(  tho  n.'pion.  H«.ru  ;ire  tin;  {greatest 
raricty  of  Mammalia  and  V-irda,  and  aluicst  all  t]ic'  more  intportaitt 
groups  arc  roprus^nu'd.  Tliti-dgoneia  of  Maiumaliu  and  44  of  biids 
are  iHruliir  to  this  sub-rr;^jon. 

Tue  Malay  IVuiiisula,  with  the  lar^or  ^Ulay  islands,  as  faras  Javo, 
Dorr.oo,  and  t)i«  I'hiliiipincs,  furm  a  siib-ropiin  v.-lsi^Ii  htu  much  in 
common  ^  ith  tliO  hist,  and  b  ahnost  equally  Ti-<>i,  and  in  some 
group's  even  richer  and  i-.iurc  peculiar.  Thus  il  h.in  no  It->'>v  than  14 
genera  of  Mantnuli^i  uiid  nioi'e  than  40  gvnera  of  uiid.i  which  av 
wholly  pcruli.ir  to  it,  amosig  vhirh  aro  b'.ich  intciv-.tiL<^  forms  at 
the  oran£;-iitniiM  ^i^'imni),  the  speotru-K-niur  (Ti:rjiv.cf\  the  ilyin;;- 
Ittniir  iffiueof'i:Wcus),  thu- fcilhei-lail'd  t'.iiiaia(/'iti''<crMSi),  th«  suii- 
bc-iir  {HcUtrctuf\,  and  tin-  ma;;uiticcKt  argub-phcoianc.-t  {^Iryu^.ttuui). 
Al>out  au  '.■•p;.il  nuirilx*r  of  ^i-ncra  an,*  i  Dmiiinn  ti  tl:u  Muiuy:in  and 
the  ludi>-Chiueso  suU-rcgious,  but  &re  net  found  t-l'ji'whorc ;  so  iLit 
the  two  havv  much  in  common,  and  to^'othor  coiupnsu  nearly  all 
that  is  most  remarkable  and  beaut ilul  of  the  Uiicutal  fiuna. 

Tlie  other  two  suh-rrgions  co'isist  of  the  iM'nii.^ala  of  Iirdia 
and  Ccyluu,  whose  chief  feature  ia  tl:-ir  com;'Ui:itivc  zoulo/i^.il 
poTcrty.  Taking  tirst  what  miy  I";  Uimed  tli^  Indian  sub-i«';..i«»n, 
extending  from  the  foot  of  the  ilimaUyuj  to  the  i'uvnuti-.,  we  timl 
that  thif  eztcsusivd  and  fertile  r«?gi<Mi,  thuu'^h  al^juiidi:)^  in  life  oi 
every  kin-l,  yet  posiOf;sej  nops'Culiar  gonus'of  cith-.-r  il.unm..Ua  or 
birds;  while,  favoured  by  the  op>-n  and  aritl  pliiius  of  whioh  niiv:h 
of  tliQ  surface  consistd,  ri«ime  Afiicau  ty ries  are  more  abundant  than 
in  other  parts  of  tho  region,  though  thcso  arc  numfiically  uuiin* 
port.int 

Ceylon  and  Southern  India  arc  s-.-iuo'-vhat  more  interesting,  as 


tl.ov  poisL«.s  vjmc  peculiar  fom;;\  a»,il  oth«ia  in  common  wi:ii  the 
M.tluy  isKiUiH.     Ar:io!is  Ih^  firns-r  is  Zth.  a  »e«.uliir  leuiui  :  and 
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are  such  remarkable  forms  as  tho  Paradlsc-birds  (Pane 

scriJa),  the  honcy-euckcrs  (McUphatjvJa),  tho  lyre-Hn 

{Men  urid.t).  t  he  cock  it  oo  5  ( Co  f  a/  •/ » t/oP  j ,  the!  or  i  t  s  (  7m  .  A  ■-. 7: 

siil'i),  the  hiound-bLiiltlcra  (Jfryapodiidu),  t^Mxl  the  cU« 

waries  {CasHuriida).  Among  the  important^T.iipiwlic^ic 

entirely  warning  in  Australia  arc  the  lu:  l-:-ts  ( JA  -,  /.'.T.T.d  A 

tho    woodpeckers   (/Vi-n.'tr,  othci'wLso   cr..-«iiif.|  . .  m:. i,  9 

1 1 o;zoud  ( Trfjo'i  id'X),  ftii  J  the  phcas? p \s  ( /'.'* </  .  .t.n  Ji  \.    % 

rcptilo.'=,  as  in  most  other  ca5.cs,  offer  Ic-.i  ij::.iki.ii  p^cui:. 

ties  than  the  birds  ;   but  :i  Iai:j:j  prv'iJL.iti!'ri  vf  ihu  p£r-: 

aro   peculiar,    and   there   ore    evi'u   3   jiiciiii-r    fan.  - 

of  liaard.H,  on  well  us  the  F.ingular  IJaifn  lu  of  ^w  Zci  ^ 

which  c. institutes  not  only  a  separate  family  but  a     - 

order  of  reptiles.     'Ibo  Amphibia  and  froh-^vattr  g,, 

present  a  comrspiiudinq  aniuunt  of  pcculi-iriiy  ;  c:^ 

recent  discovery  of  tho  genus  Ctrataius  (iho  ejuJ  i^i. 

very  interesting,  since  if  3   i:careRt  allies  appear  to    L 

Ii\ed  early  in  the  Sccoudr.ry  pciiod,  \\LiIe  other  n:i;n2h- 

of   th'j   Baaic  group  nro  fouud  Lsolutcd  ia  the  i\\tz^  ( 

tropical  Africa  and  America. 

Insects  arc  very  abundant  in  Australia  cid  the  Acit.-* 

Mulny  islands  ;  but  owing  to  tho  va:i.u4  i-.i-.'jns  by  irl"  j 

tiicsc  small  creatures  are  cunvcyed  acroiis  ihj  ^e:s.  acu  m 

idt:jli:y    of   physical    conditiuns   iu    the    Orient  J  L'^i 

Australian  portions  of  the  archipelnLio,  tiio  tr».e  .-I'j'tri'^^J 

fiiuna  is  chiclly  dcvL'lo[ied  in  Au.-»ii-.:lii  it:.:l:,  wLi-ro  li..:« 

arc  a  con. sld>' table  number  of  peculiar  g-jt;c:a  ia  :ill  6:ii:J 

of  insects. 

^■■'/.■■'{■•■u.'^rt  of  the  ri','ifr.-iUn7i  Jifnio:L—V.<4\*  i  "L.-  Avy.ri..v. 
co'i'.i'.i'.nt,  vkhi.li-is  by  j'.r  the  lii^.osr  iwA  3;.  ■■!  ;:.:' r'.j.t '-tcf 


brit  c!.ar:i:t.  vi/c  li  i-  sub-r-irion,  as  Jt  ]  •>>:>.•  si-s  an  vntiri  1;  jmalur 
fi':'*.ly  cf  s-.iki«j  i!'r''i--!€'ilt  .  iC'«',i;ling  ot  0  t;i-iii'i:i  .i:j '  j  \  Ti-rii'.'S 
aa  wtii  n<  4  ut '.»..-  }:•  .i:iiu  p>;i-  la  '.'f  ^rl.^kl'S.  'I  \\i*w  an-  !i1i-j  ..i;fcr.y 
jicculi.^r  j"-:.u.i  0!*  i;/.»i'j-«  :  -.  !■  \•A^.■u,  :■•  t!i  .■((/■'■•; 'ci.r{ij,'i, J'-  -xtio •.'■.", 
und  3  l<:':i::ir  ^'L^r^  of  t..il'  *  l>,..-.  Iii.i.  '1  l.^f  inir-ct-'  "•:  1  iiil'-' 
some  iem:iTkab!^.'  l3;cs  of  .^?.:;  lyin  .I'i.';  ■. .  IV-'  j;ii.m  11*''  <■ : 
ipectT'-inl!iT-;l»i-;*  Uiii;;  '»•.  .-i  in  tVv!o:i  or.ly  i-vi'n  '  :?:■  M  ihiv 
i'lnad':;  wliilt;  6  goin-ra  nf  M.diy.-ii  l.ii /iciths  lui-.l  !J;«i  vini;!'.'  -s 
Tric  ■■'^■'r  '.■■i'w^'ii!;:  Xo  \.\'i  t':'  \*I'--':f ',  au  iu  tlie  si:i.'.  t;.:^i:<.-iy. 
T:- ■  «■;'.■  ■■.!s"..<i'i  '"'  "  :■.:.;■  p«-  ili-rii-' '  r:.::.;"-  !i.«  »-]-.ir..i:  . 
cl  CVvl-  :i  a:.  1  a  jr-i'-i-'n  cl  sjuIu^-iu  i:  Ua  jj  a  diilLn:!  Or:."i;t  1 


rj-  li,  i\"«p'Oiailj  iu  biida  aLd  iii:.  .-.ts  wiul'.-  iiit  l'.!;  r  L.vu  ir-:cr:  «^ 

i'li.'ly  j«o(<r. 

'I'.K  Austi"o->rd.ij.iu  wib-n  c:i-^D,  of  r.-'.iich  N'lW  O-ir.-a.*-'* 

c  i.t  :u  !U'i:»'<,  is  a»nipaT.itivi-iy  fur  in  Mii..i::.'ii.i,  •  u'.y  ?  ;■■:.  "  *' 

t.M.-upirtlu  Kiiiji  \et  known,  0  of  iluia  N.-ii;.-;  pr'.ui..ir,  «rJ;i  ;*»■ 

f . 'V  uiiL'.»,  0':  I  -"^'lac  dtLT  (p<rhj;>s  introJuti-ii  ::;  '.h*  XI-:!--.  *» 

r.j-iN  an.'  friv  v:,civ*i  imiiitrous   tho  Taniii^c    I.:-:.*  -t. :  \\\t  tr:» 

C'i'i.  ■-■1.  joricii  bt-iii^:  wculiar  to  the  «jb-Tc^i-:n,  v1;i'.j  n..*?*  :'"  a^' 
'      -        -         -  ,  h  -.3 


ji*ij  ri.T'L"!> 


IV.  T.'y  At !'.  'i'.'ir  /.'■.  .'  ■;--  ^:i  tntorinjj  this  r-i'ion  vo 
r\(  ^t  ■*::'.i  mkIi  u  iinl'ciil  cL.»;.i:c  iu  :ill  the  hijiier  lorais  i;f 
bf.-j,  tl-al  tUL  V.  f.;  liii-t  Rttuj.-.  \o  h  ivo  ^vt  intu  a  new  world. 
I've:;  the  Austru  .Maliy  i.-l.iiiJ.s,  thun^'li  diffcrinfiin  no  wtiy 
in  cli:...ile  t-r  luxuri'iiice  ui  vcgelJitii-Ji  from  the  lnih>-Mal.iy 
ii;i!iiU  to  the  wet  •>;"  th».r.j.  ekhil-it  thw  chuntro  m  an 
iilui'-**  ti]u:i'.iy  Uii.r'iiL  1  lirqree.  \f'iLh  lliiJ  oxtipiioii  of 
Cele'Jt'-.  which  1.-  a  d'.!';it.iiil'j  lunl  hardly  bchuiging  tJ 
cither  nrgioa,  the  t>tLcr  isanii-^oLjIy  pi.:>is*L.'^s  e  few  d«;orand 


i!;iTi»  aiv  only  about  a  ilown  poculiar  pntrx,      llcytilc'  *."*  ^'IJ 
n!;ii';r.'Ufl  than  xni;:ht  l»o  ex]iei'te«I,  conudcriog  the  wi«i' ««'-'**; 


ro.i'>iiU.  tho  iiilce— wliich  may  be  flc.^^'■'i•'n.llly  carried  by 
fi  .it.nj  irce^tT  other  accidental  moansiai'iors  narrow  anus 
i.f  tit"  ■  •■  L  There  ore  5  di>>tinct  f;:n:i!iv:«  and  33  genera  of 
Auar.i1i.ui  M  ir>upin!-.,  ft**  widi  Oo  'J  fanulici*  and  genera  oi 
the  :.till  ni'.fre  lowly-or.i'anizcd  Monotrmi.-.ta  which  compri-^e 
tlic  unonjah-uj  Or^iith'-rhynrhus  and  I-Jftidna, 

JWnU.  as  n;i.;ht  be  cx|K?clLd,  ori*  not  .so  excessively 
r.ccuUir,  a  largr  number  of  ii!moht  cosmopolitan  families 
extending'  int./ Australia  ;  yet  there  aio  no  less  thou  IC 
famUicj  diti'gethtrchara'*t'.ri«.ti':  of  tic  region,  among  which 


ptiUjuT.     jiio.re  01  inrso  arc  ]ui'i«*Tine ^ ,  .^ 

a : 1 1  »S/u ." nid^r,  with  .Vw^'r and  ^Yn ng-pt,  pecuhftx genera c f  JJ^^ 
ai.d  th«;  extj-aonlinarj'  vingh^ss  JpUnjr.  K'^ptihi  are  f'*.  *-'' 
jiTi'  :if.  \.  li/j'.ii'.s,  with  one  i>erul:iir  genns,  but  ni»  scik"*  *; 
a '!..:.:  il^.u s  //. # '■'  ria  h 0.1  I  *'c n  already  iiu  !■  I i one i.  Tht  w  .'•  **.^ 
!>:.,!  U]  ii^-'Pj  to  A  jieculiar  genoi.  There  one  i^^xue  "^^7^ 
fr».  h-wat^!  i:>iies.  on?  grnus  DvloDging  to  ibe  Ai>K'iuLg,  b*^^ 
p'.i  liiViiiiiiig  tUftwhere  iu  the  suutiictn  L*mispherei  luJ  t»cM« 
B'.  v«ral  Hpi  Mrs  iillied  to  Souta  American  tishos.^ 

Inn'.  U  are  rcrv  fi-w,  and  generally  of  raull  sire  tsd  isc«Ui 
cnnus  r.doiir^  Manv  of  tliew  are  peculiar,  tut  thry  fcaw  id<« 
ufl: III  tits  with  Auitralian  groups,  or  with  ILom  fxoa  the  Ohca' 
rtgivu. 
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T.  1^  yeniropieal  Jiegton. — ^Thia  ia  in  some  respects 
llaridiest  zoological  region  on  the  globe,  yet  it  lias  certain 
membknces  lo  the  Australian  region,  which  is  the  poorest, 
nd  which  it  follows  in  natural  order.  This  is  owing  to 
both  heing  inhabited  mainly  by  low  types  of  Mammalia 
nd  birds,  some  of  which  haye  been  preserved  from  early 
fBological  times,  the  Marsupials  being  a  good  example. 
Bat  there  has  also  been  some  intermigration  between  south 
tonpente  America  and  Australia,  by  means  of  intermediate 
idiiids  and  floating  ice,  and  this  has  led  to  a  community 
oflbcms  in  a  few  groups  to  which  such  a  mode  of  traui- 
vmioD  was  possible. 

The  M^inrnftlift.  are  as  abundant  and  varied  as  in  any 
«Oker  countries  except  Africa  and  tropical  Asia ;  but  the 
^gion  is  characterised  by  poverty  in  the  more  highly 
vguized  forms,  with  a  corresponding  abundance  of  lower 
^pei  Monkeys  are  abundant,  but  all  belong  to  two 
fiealisr  families — CebidcB  tLadJffapalidcB — different  in  struc- 
ton  ftud  of  a  somewhat  lower  organization  than  those  of 
At  Old  World.  About  half  of  tfiem  have  powerfully 
(cdMDsile  tails,  a  characu?:  unknown  among  the  monkeys 
d  tbe  eastern  hemisphere.  Bats  are  very  numerous,  and 
OM  extensive  family — the  FhyliostomidoB,  or  vampyre- 
hits— is  peculiar.  Insectivora  are  ,  unknown  in  South 
America,  but  one  peculiar  genus  occurs  in  the  larger 
AatiUes,  and  a  few  shrews  in  Central  America.  The 
Ounivora  are  but  moderately  numerous,  the  Civet  family 
Wog  entirely  wanting,  as  are  the  bears,  with  the  exception 
4  i  solitary  species  in  Chili  There  is,  however,  one 
pKoliar  family — the  Procyonufc?— which  extends  over 
Korth  America  as  well  A  marked  feature  is  the  excessive 
Wudty  of  the  great  family  of  the  Ungulata,  or  hoofed 
iaiaals.  There  are  no  wild  cattle,  sheep,  goats,  antelopes, 
honas,  or  rhinoceroses ;  and  only  a  very  few  species  of 
^»Il»  peccaries,  llamas,  and  deer  in  their  place.  Coming 
tetb  small  and  feeble  Rodents,  however,  we  find  a  great 
ibudance  and  variety  of  forms,  including  the  larfjest  on 
tte  dobe.  Five  families  are  peculiar  or  nearly  so, — 
Ai  ttinchillas  and  the  cavies  being  the  most  important, 
vUe  tQ  the  genera,  except  Sciurus  and  Leptu,  are  peculiar 
to  tiia  American  continenL  We  now  come  to  the 
lifaatata^  tlie  most  imperfectly  organized  and  the  most 
ikmeteristic  of  the  Neotropical  mammals.  There  are 
Mfe  genera  belonging  to  the  three  families  of  the  sloths 
{findfpodida),  the  arn^adillos  {Dasypodidai),  and  the  ant- 
Utei  {Ifyrmeeaphoffidoe),  Lastly,  we  have  the  Marsupial 
^pomms,  which  range  far  over  temperate  North  America, 
w  are  moat  abnndant  in  the  tropical  regions  of  South 
Aftttica. 

la  birds  the  Neotropical  region  is  wonderfully  rich.*  It 
MMttes  far  more  distinct  genera  and  species  than  any 
iftv  region,  and  it  has  24  entire  families  peculiar  to  it, 
Hils  the  region  which  comes  next  in  speciality  and  isola- 
ttoi  IS  regaras  this  order — the  Australian — has  only  16. 
Xoit  of  these  peculiar  families  are,  however,  of  a  somewhat 
l*t  grade  of  organization,  and  it  is  these  which  abound 
■Ml  ia  genera  and  species  and  give  a  special  feature  to 
li  onitholpgy  of  the  country,  ^ese  peculiarly  American 
kiiliei  \loit  some  of  them  range  into  North  America) 
■•  the  tyrant  fly-catchera  (TyranaidcB),  the  manakins 
iffridm),  the  chatterers  (dotingidce)^  tho  plant-cutters 
y^totowicto),  the  tree-creepers  (Dcndrocolaptidce),  the 
iiUhrasLas  (FarmicariidcB),  and  tho  wren-thrushes 
^ttoptocMda),  All  these  have  a  deficiency  in  the  sing- 
^Hmsdes  of  the  throat,  and  they  comprise  more  than 
A  genera.  Then,  among  the  Picariasy  which  are  a 
Jnr  thoOj^  wide-spread  order,  we  have  the  toucans 
i),  the  puff-birds  (B'ucconidaB)^  the  jacamars 
),  flie  motmots  {MomotidiB)^  and  the  humming- 
(TrochiUida),  comprising  140  genera.     The  only 


peculiar  familins  of  high  organizacion  are  tho  sugar-birds 
(Ccgrebidat),  the  greenlets  (VireonddjB),  the  hang-nesta 
(Ieterid(x)f.  and  the  tanagers  {Tanagrid(B\  comprising  in 
all  82  genera.  The  most  highly  organized  groups  of  birds, 
and  those  which  are  most  abundant  in  the  easters 
hemisphere,  such  as  crows,  starlings,  thrushes,  warblers, 
and  flycathers,  are  either  scarce  or  entirely  wanting. 
Finches  are  numerous,  as  an*  parrots.  Among  game-birds 
the  higher  types,  as  the  grouse  (Tetnunidm\,  are  scarce ; 
while  the  more  lowly-organised  curassows  (Craeidcg)  and 
tinamous  {Tinamidat)  are  much  more  abundant  and  more 
widely  distributed  over  the  whole  region.  Among  the 
wading  groups  (Orallof),  which  are  decidedly  of  low 
organization,  there  are  6  peculiar  and  very  isolated  famiUes, 
the  most  remarkable  being  the  CariamiJUg,  the  Fiophiidcs 
(trumpeters),  the  Eurijpygidm  (sun-bitterns),  and  the 
Palamedeidce  (horned-screamers).  The  very  low  struthious 
type  is  represented  by  the  American  ostriches  (Rhea), 

Keptilcs  are  also  very  abundant  in  the  Neotropical 
region,  and*  there  are  many  peculiar  groups.  Snakes  ore 
represented  by  peculiar  geuera  only,  the  families  beiug 
almost  always  widely  and  often  universally  distributed  iu 
warm  regions ;  lizards  are  more  restricted  in  their  range, 
and  no  less  than  6  families  are  peculiar  to  the  region, 
while  9  are  found  only  in  the  American  continent.  All 
are  of  very  small  extent  except  two,  the  TeiJcB  and 
IgueuiidcBf  which  are  very  numerous,  and  comprise  the  most 
characteristic  American  lizards.  There  are  also  4  peculiar 
families  of  tailless  Batrachians,  the  most  popularly  knou'u 
being  the  F^'pidcf,  which  contains  the  remarkable  Surinam 
toad. 

Fresh-water  fishes  are  probably  more  abundant  and 
varied  than  in  any  other  region.  Three  entire  families 
and.  several  sub-family  groups  are  peculiar,  and  tli» 
enormous  forest-bordered  rivers  and  extensive  tracts  of 
annually  flooded  woodland  have  led  to  the  development  of 
special  groups  of  fruit-eating  fishes,  which,  as  articles  of 
food,  are  not  only  unsurpassed  but  altogothor  uncqudlled 
in  any  other  part  of  the  globe.  Fresh-water  rayj 
(Trygonidce)  and  electric  eels  (Gt/ninotiJce)  are  also  peculiar 
to  Neotropical  rivers,  and  there  are  an  immense  variety  of 
SUuridoBf  Characinid<g,  and  Cypnnodoutidte,  It  is  reported 
that  Professor  Agassis  obtained  more  than  a  thousand 
species  of  fishes  in  the  Amazon  alone ;  but^  although  thi« 
may  be  exaggeration,  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  still  greater 
number  exists  lq  that  wonderful  river  and  its  tributaries. 

The  insects  of  tropical  America  are  so  inexhaustible  in 
their  variety,  and  so  wonderful  in  their  beauty,  that  it  is 
hopeless  to  attempt  to  give  an  adequate  idea  of  them.  Tho 
butterflies  are  far  more  abundant  and  mure  gorgeous  than 
in  aay  other  region,  and  their  variety  may  be  imagined 
from  the  fact  that  the  peculiar  genera  are  nearly  equal  iu 
number  to  those  of  the  rest  of  the  world.  The  beetles, 
though  very  abundant,  are  not  so  clearly  preponderant  over 
those  of  all  other  regions.  The  stag-beetles  (Lucanidce) 
and  rose-chafers  (Cetoniidce)  are  somewhat  poorly  do* 
veloped ;  but  all  the  other  large  families  are  very  abundant, 
and  comprise  many  forms  of  extreme  beauty  and  interest. 
Such  are  the  genera  Agra  among  Carabid«,  Pgrodet  among 
Longicoms,  and  EiUimus  among  Curculionidse.  Land-shells 
equally  surpass  those  of  all  other  regions,  but  this  is  owing 
to  the  exceptional  richness  of  tho  West  Indian  islands,  tha 
continent  of  America  being  by  no  means  ezthiordinarily 
rich  in  this  class  of  animals. 

Subdivisiona  of  th4  Neotropical  IUg{on,^Th»  manner  in  whick 
this  regioa  may  b«  most  naturally  and  conviniently  divided  for 
coological  purposes  is  doubtful.  Almost  the  whole  of  trorical 
South  America  (excluding  only  the  higher  Andes  south  of  Cnim* 
borazo  and  the  dry  plain  to  the  west)  forms  a  comnact  area  ia 
which  all  the  more  characteristio  Neotropical  animal  eronpaaie 
developed  in  their  highest  lozoriance.    This,  however,  talis  Astib 
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nllj  into  tiuM  nbdlTicioiii,  wUoh  tuj  be  gatmSij  Indteitod  aa 
OuikiiB,  BimiU,  and  tha  Eaatam  Andaa^  aaeh  u  which  ia  chanetar- 
uad  bj  a  great  nmnbar  of  peculiar  ganarie  trpaa.  Tlieaa  tfaraa 
•ftaa  an  conaidared  hj  Profeaaor  Nawton  (in  &&  aitida  Bom  in 
thia  work)  to  be  aab-Rflion%  each  aqoiralant  to  tlia  whda  of  aoath 
tamnumta  Amarica,  ami  tA  tlia  tn^iical  part  of  NorUi  America, 
which  may  be  termed  tha  Mexican  anb-region.  Bat  each  of  theaa 
latter  may  be  alao  divided.  South  tempei^  America  coniriati  of  a 
%raitBm  and  an  eaatem  dirlaioft,  each  with  many  diatinot  gnmpa, 
whna  the  aontham  ^sarta  of  Central  America  differ  greatly  from  ua 
BMiham ;  and  all  tneae  anbdiTiriona  may  be  conaidered  aa  prorincea 
of  their  reapeotiTe  aab-regiona.  It  aeama  better,  tiierefore,  for  tiia 
Dorpoaea  ofaach  a  gonoial  aketch  aa  tha  preaent.  to  ooniridar  tha 
tropical  parte  of  South  America,  aa  abora  limitadt  to  be  one  neat 
aab-resion,  characterind  by  pnaaMring  a  large  propwtion  ox  tha 
animal  forma  of  the  whole  regmn.  It  iml  therefore  only  be  necea- 
aary  to  indicate  in  what  way  the  otiier  anb-rcgiona  differ  fW>m  thia. 
The  Chilian  aab-Rgion,  or  temperate  Soath  America  aa  abore 
defined,  ia  well  charecterixed  by  ita  exdnaiTe  poaaeaaion  of  tha 
family  of  tha  OhinehiUidm  (compriainff  three  genera)  imd  the  genua 
AuditiUa  (the  llamaa  and  olpaoaa),  tne  only  repreaantatiTea  61  tha 
Canulidm  in  tha  New  World.  It  alao  baa  a  pecnliar  form  of  bear, 
■ereral  peculiar  genera  of  rodenta^  and  two  pecnliar  forma  of  arma> 
dilloa.  Among  nrda  it  baa  the  carioaapIaBt«attera(PAy(oto»U<te), 
a  peeoliar  fiunUT  of  wadcra  {Tkbt/ocoriim),  about  36  pecnliar  genera 
OK  paaearine  biroa — 1  of  pairota^  2  of  pigeona,  and  3  of  tinamooa^ 
It  alao  poaaeaaea  tha  American  oatriehea  (JZAea),  and  8  pecnliar 
genera  of  ploTara.  Tha  reptilea  are  nanaUy  of  tropical  genera,  bat 
a  lew  are  peeoliar.  Xany  of  Uie  freeh-water  fiahea  are  'A  pecnlia^ 
genera,  bat  there  are  aome  AoatraUa*  'orma,  and  even  one  ^edea 

iOaUaotaa  gffgmHihii)  ia  common  to  ^aw  Ziealand,  Taamania,  and 
*ati^onia 
Among  inaeeta  alone  we  meet  with  indicationa  oC  a  decided 
aflSnity  for  forma  of  the  north  temj^erate  tone.  There  are  aeveral 
bottemiea  allied  to  JS!rtMa,  an  Arctic  genna»  and  othen  bdonaing 
to  the  northern  genera  Hipparekio^  Armnni^  and  OWiiw.  TbB 
xnaia  of  the  butterfliea,  however;  are  parely  NeotropieaL  Of  the 
beetlea  aome  are  Anatralian,  bat  the  minority  are  allied  to  Neo- 
tropical forma ;  yet  among  the  Carabidce,  or  camivorooa  gronnd- 
beetlea,  there  are  manv  nnlv  northern  genera,  each  aa  Girttbu$, 
Anektmenutf  TnehuM,  oc,  whoee  preaenoe  enpporta  the  theory  of 
a  migration  along  the  Andea  from  the  northern  hemiephcre.  (See 
Walfaoa'a  ChograMccd  I>ulri^uticn  nf  Ammalt,  vol  iL  pp.  4i- 

ui  tropical  North  America,  or  tha  Mexican  anb-region,  we  find 
hx  leaa  pccnliarity.  Tha  aoatham  portion  from  Panuna  to  Nica- 
ngpa  can  hardly  be  aepaiatad  loologically  from  the  ad^jaoent  parta 
o<  Boath  America,  while  farther  north  the  chief  difference  couiata 
in  tha  abaenee  of  many  typical  Neotropical  groopa.  and  tha  appear- 
ance of  a  few  which  mora  eapeeially  chanetanaa  tha  Nearetio 
nffiaa.  A  peeoliar  fonn  of  UfSi  {Xlatmognalkmt)  inhabita  Central 
Amnioa,  with  ona  or  twopaoiliBr  ganara  of  rodanta ;  while  aoch 
BorUiem  f ocma  aa  Sonx,  Fulp$t,  Xipw^  and  Pttromya  range  aa  far 
■oath  aa  Ooatamala.  Birda  an  mora  eapeeially  characterianc,  aince 
the  anb-region  poaeeeaea  no  leaa  than  87  pecnliar  genera  d  land 
birda ;  bot  many  Neotropical  grdopa  aaa  abaant  The  moat  im- 
portant of  theaa  defidencioa  an  the  rttrfmioehidm,  and  tha  aob- 
lamiliea  FumaHina,  ConcjAa(finm,  and  Mupieoiitut,  aa  well  aa 
moat  of  the  peculiar  groupe  of  wadera.  In  place  of  theaeara  fimnd 
tita  (Asriiff),  creepera  {CtrihiidtB),  waxwinga  (Avip€lidm).  and 
torkeya  {PKeuianidla)  traia  the  north.  The  freoh-water  fiahea  aa 
well  aa  the  inaeeta  are  almoat  wholly  Neotropical  in  chancter,  bat 
exhibit  a  conaiderable  amoant  of  apeciali^. 

There  remaine  the  Weat  Indian  lalanaa  or  tha  Antillean  aob- 
refflon,  which  in  the  amount  of  ieolation  and  apeciality  it  ei^bita 
ie  Detter  marked  than  any  oUiar  part  of  tha  ranon.  Tha  Mam- 
malia are  ftw  bat  very  intereatin|^  aa  ia  oraally  ua  caae  in  ielanda 
separated- fkom  oontinenta  by  verv  deep  md.  There  are  no  monkeyiL 
Carnivora,  Ungnlatea,  or  Edentata,  the  onlv  ordUra  repreacnted 
being  tha  Inaectivora  and  the  Bodentia.  Tne  former,  which  ia 
unknown  In  Booth  America,  ia  here  rrpreaentcd  by  a  peeoliar  geaoa, 
BoUnedon,  belnngng  to  a  family,  CtntUida,  only  found  elaewhere 
in  Madagaacar.  xhe  Rodenta  conaiat  of  two  very  peculiar  genera— 
Camvmyi  and  Plagiodamiia  belon^nng  to  a  fasuly  which  ia  eapo- 
daUy  South  American,  with  a  peculiar  mouae,  and  an  agooti  (2>a'/- 
proeto)  in  the  leaaer  Antillw  The  birda  are  far  m<»re  abundant, 
a}>out  300  reaidant  apeciea  being  known,  beaidea  a  large  number  of 
nifpinta  from  the  United  Statea.  Theaa  belong  to  ^5  genera,  of 
which  about  one-third  are  peculiar.  The  onlv  entirely  pecmiar 
family  group  la  that  of  the  todies  ( Todidai\  amall  and  elegant  birds 
wbmie  nMr»it  alliea  are  the  South  American  motmota  and  jacvnars. 

The  rri'tilfa  are  not  verv  well  known,  bat  they  aeem  tolerably 
T<'imenm\  aud  mAnUy  alliea  to  South  Americai  groupa ;  and  tha 
rara«  rtourk  auplira  to  the  freah-wmter  fiahea.  Inaects  are  not  very 
fthundADt,  and  DMtlea  seem  eapcciailv  acaree  ooniidrring  tha  laxu- 
rf.tnt  vegetation  of  moat  of  the  ialanaa.  In  land-ahclla,  however, 
th«  very  rivene  ia  the  caae.  tha  Antillaa  being  mora  productive  than 


anr  other  part  oC  tha  world.  Tte  waaAm  of  qpadea  %A  Veii 
Indian  land-ehella  ia  eooal  to  that  of  the  «itira  oaeitiBant  of 
America,  while  tha  Bomber  of  genera  ia  mater.  Ko  leaa  than  11 
of  tha  genera  an  peeoliar,  a  vtfy  onoaaal  digina  ef  apedafity  oon- 
aidering  tha  artanava  range  gf  moat  of  tha  geMwa  of  laad-waJmafa., 

YL  Thi  Neardic  RegioiL-^ThM  coaptim  all  tempcnla 
North  America ;  and  ita  peeoliar  famia  ia  beat  repreaente^ 
in  the  United  State^  and  eapecial^  in  that  poitioa  estenS 
ing  from  the  MiBBiBBippi  Talfej  tothe  Atlantic.  It  ia  aUii^ 
both  to  the  Neotropiod  and  the  PiJaaietie  ragloiia,  bat 
also  poaseasea  a  oonsiderabla  nomber  ol  peculiar  or  pbir% 
teristic  forma.  Among  Mammelm.  it  poaaeasea  3  peeal^ 
genera  of  moles,  2  of  weasels,  2  of  hoOowJionied  ntmfni^ 
— AiUUoeapra  (the  prong-bade)  and  Apiceenu  (tha 
tain  goat  or  antelopeV— and  a  namber  of  Bodeoti^ 
which  the  most  peculiar  are  the  Saooomfidm  or 
rats.  Of  those  groups  which  are  more  pecaliarly  1 
cal  it  has  skimka  (Ilepkiiia),  racoons  f fWryoa),  ^ 
opossums  (Diddpkyt),  The  number  of  Fauearctic  gn^^^ 
is  greater,  the  more  j|pportant  being  Ipzes,  wi^fss,  mar^^ 
bears,  elks,  bisons,  sheep,  flying-sqoirrels,  and  marmo'^^ 

Of  birds  there  are  between  forty  and'  fifty  geneia  ^^hiei 
are  pecnliar  or  hi^y  characteristia    Most  of  them  b«JcB| 
to  the  passerine  fainilies,  Uie  wood-warblen  f ifiitoh/Ai^ 
and  the  finches  (FringUiida)  being  especially  rich  n 
pecnliar  groupa ;  and  there  are  also  a  few  among  ik» 
throshek,  wrens,  crow^  hang-neata,  woodpecken^  ffWKb 
and  some  other  familiesi     Among  tha  larger  bixw  tb 
torkeys  {Mdeagnt),  the  rofiM  grooae  (Cupidomia,  At^ 
and  the  crested  partxidgea  (Orwrtpx^  kc)  are  the  Boit 
remarkable. 

Reptilea  seem  to  be  more  numerons  than  in  thaMMRtii 
region.  About  a  dozen  .genera  of  snakea  are  peeolfir  or 
charadteristic,  the  most  remarkaUa  being  the  wsD4wif*i 
rattlesnakes  (Croialui),  Among  liauida  the  i^cdi^ 
"  gtsHiwmake  **  (OpkUaunut)  Is  a  peculiar  f orm  aaalogasi  <• 
our  slow-worm ;  while  the  homed-liards  (Phynomma)  tfi 
many  other  genera  of  Iguanid»  are  pecnliar.  TnA^nitt 
fishes  are  exceedingly  nomeroua  and  higjbly  pecolisr,  thcR 
being  no  leas  than  five  (or,  according  to  recent  aatkct% 
eight)  peculiar  families^  and  a  large  number  of  V^^"^ 
genera.  The  perchea  and  their  allies  {PereUm,  IMdiif» 
Labracuke,  and  JStheottomidcf),  the  carpa  (CfpruMit  ^ 
suckers  (Catodamidce),  and  the  eatfiah  (SUuridm)  vv$ 
most  abundant  groupa. 

In  insects  the  Nearctic  region  is  not  remarkably  nek  * 
Teiy  peculiar.  Ita  botterfliea,  though  tolerably  ahaa^ 
bebng  for  the  most  part  to  well-known  Enropeaa  fi04* 
with  a  amall  infusion  of  Neotropical  forma  in  m  SoatkiB 
SUtea.  The  same  may  be  said  o(  ita  Coleopiera.  l^ 
shells  are  tolerably  plentiful  but  not  at^kuigly  ?•«**[! 
the  Alleghany  district  being  tha  most  prMnctintf^ 
possessing  a  large  number  of  peculiar  apedes.  Ia  b^ 
water  ahella  North  America  surpaaaea  every  other  ^* 
the  globe,  considerably  over  a  tkoasaad  spaciss,  nflf  J; 
them  UnUmidm  or  fresh-water  mnaielib  haviag  M* 
described. 


^nMMiioaa  tf  Vim  Kmrttk  Mafk^OwiaK-to  the  ii«jjjjj 
American  aoologista  theaa  have  bean  aseartmnad  wilal«""!r 
accuracy,  and  may  be  termed  reapectiva^  tha  Cblif flnM^** 
Rocky  Mountain,  the  Alk|^hany,  andtha  Gaaadlaa  aabn|^«*. 

The  weatem  or  Califomiaa  aab-region  eompriaes  tha  b»*^"!^ 
between  the  Sierra  Nevada  and  tha  Padflc.  aot  iadndlM  U*r 
Cklifomia,  but  extending  northward  into  British  OahnUataaii* 
5rN.  lat  ItiacharacteriMdbyafawTwypaenUarCarfljMj? 
a  greater  inftiaion  of  South  American  tyjpea  than  aia  >M*f " 
similar  latitudee  on  the  eaat  ooaat    kmm%  llammah  "     '■■  " 


tropical  forma.  California  haa  alao  tvt  or  alapacoUar  g^i«»" 
mammalia,— C;yi/ricAui^  one  of  the  moka^  and  HwgAmim.  ftf**>t 
a  distinct  famUy  of  Bodanta,  being  the  most  mss^shUi  «u» 
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m,  tmnlsg  ■  dittlDct  tuoilT  illiid  ta  tbi  wnat,  ii  th)  mott 

emtnl  or  Hsckr  UooiiUln  nb-rr^oE  «itmd(  uitmnl 
to  Bi*™  McTidiuma  tht  Rocky  Uotrntuu  to  i  line  ■  UtUa 
id  «f  the  lOOUi  nuzidiui,  v)uir«  k  mukcd  dunn  in  ths  cll- 
T^iUtko,  wad  wind  htt  ii  [oimd  to  occur.  To  Urn  Dorth 
KOdtd  by  th>  gttxt  C»n»diui  foreit-ionB  oa  llw  upper  Sh- 
vu,  while  Msthmrdi  it  eiUndi  into  TsCu  wd  Lower 
«k  *iid  iloiig  the  Hue  of  highluidi  to  beyond  the  city  of 
X  Thii  •Qb-irgion  it  chBcmcteriied  by  mu  J  pecoiiar  uimilB, 
r  vbicb  ue  doHlj  elliHl  to  Falzuctio  type*— *i  tlu  (o-called 
.  (Km  omericoniu),  ths  big-honied  ehecp  [OtSi  «™faMl, 
■ttoB  (pula  aniicut),  xni  Ibe  piki  (Zojuiny)  ja-liiapi} ;  while 

■n  iltagether  diitinct  forma,  u  the  piong-honi  UiiMio- 

ead  the  aDtel<m  or  ujotintun  goat  {Apmmit).  Of  Fali^ 
form  of  Uidi  it  hu  two  pecnhu  g«Dcm  of  gniua  ((Xmln- 
tad  fidiaclUt),  and  the  Arctic  wood-pcokei  and  ptarmigan, 
etpedally  Beuctio  Ht  *  genoa  of  wreni  {Se^itlMi)  and 
■niliai  Kuen  of  finchei  and  crowi.  Ths  Naantio  ponchtd- 
JacentfiSa)  an  abundant 

tutim  or  Alltgtiany  aub-rtginn  compriiee  the  conntnr  to 

it  CinaiU.    It  csntaina  eiamplfa  of  all  tbat  ii  moat  charao- 
-  -  ,d  hH  boridM  a  few 


pigeon  [EOopiita)  and  a  tew  gronpa 


■l-nubi'tn  tDd'Suchca.    'flie  reptilu  atann  peculiar. 
KI*  KTtn]  p^nrrm  of  inakflfr  including  two  of  NomoJopn 
rocriatllt-makee,  itJiich  hardly      ... 
I  the  glan-tDako  (OpAixunii)  u 


peculiar,  and  no  leti  than 
Kt  almost  or  quit«  ctuiBned  to  tho  lub- 
fouod  the  peculiar  Amphibit  for  which 


g  a  diatinct  familr,  eod  throa  peculiar 

_  „  „ ..JamaniinJa).      Fiahea,  too,    are  rery 

Imt.aod  (cTiiml  Bl  the  peculiar  Korth  Amencui  forme  an 
ltd  to  tliii  tub-rtgioa;  luch  aj«  the  pirate-perch  f^pAra^ 
i,  the  caTe-bahn  iAmlilyopiidii).  the  UoDt-perchFi  (Fir- 
tm\  leTcnL  geucrm  of  tun-Gihe*  {IcUkclida),  andmany  others, 
t  inli-Airlic  or  CaniJito  iiih-trgion  haa  lery  few  dittiooliTa 
nt,  but  it  acrrei  at  once  to  connect  and  Hparate  the  other 
itlioBi  which  almost  mnje  into  it.  The  motk-theep  (Onlo.) 
enl  the  only  fotu  peculiar  to  it,  though  thia  it  mors  pro- 
Antic.  Uany  of  the  most  chanetaiiitic  Kearttjc  animals, 
u  Cat^ylura  and  UrfhUii,  only  juit  enter  it*  loDthtm  bor- 
whils  mint  of  lbs  Arctic  forms  am  mon  abundant  bars  than 
month.  Ormt  numbeis  of  birds  migrala  bete  in  tumnier 
ttt  Southern  Etats  and  Mciico;  wUls  a  few  cspixiallT 
nib  groups  (ta  Budyla.  Fhijllisttpui,  mai  PyrrKida),  which 
it  occur  elaewhcn  is  Noith  America,  haTg  been  foond  in 
»    The  icaaty  fauna  of  GrsaoLuid  ihows  that  It  foimi  A  part 


libra  «e  pTocsod  to  otbei  divinons  oE  our  Bub- 
wt  iIiaU  find  it  nisful  to  coiuidei  briefly  tha  geo- 
bical  ivIaUods  of  the  Tertiary  and  post-Tertiary  iaana 
111  whiclt  now  eiieU,  u  <re  ahall  thereby  aniTs  at  D 
I  eotnpntieiuioD  of  the  true  DAtura  of  zoological 
ma,  and  the  meatung  of  the  diieisB  and  complex  rtla- 
<  tliat  eiiat  between  them. 

tt-Ttrtiajy  /auiuu.— Keiearchea  in  allDTial  claya  and 
ili,  eaTe«nhs,  and  other  anpeitcial  deposits  have 
I  known  to  na  very  completely  tha  character  of  tbe 
I  which  immediately  preceded  that  nbW  existing,  luid 
klired  at  the  ciose  of  the  glacial  period  and  in  the 
tf  pnhiatorio  maa.  We  find,  as  might  be  eipected, 
aconaiderable  nDiabeTof  the  Mammalia  were  identical 
llTiog  apedca,  but  along  with  these  we  almost  always 
a  nnmbeT  of  extinct  forms,  some  closely  related  to 
g  ntclM  in  the  same  district,  while  others  seem  to 
ate  migiMion  and  a  change  of  climate,  by  their 
aHfn>—  to  species  which  now  only  lire  further  north 
ttk.  Mora  eitiaordinar;  is  the  fact,  that  many  of 
\  rcMiitly  axtinct  forms  were  of  huge  siie  aa  compared 
ly  DOW  living,  often  reminding  m  of  the  bulkiest  in- 
■Bt*  of  tha  tropics  oi  of  thaae  baits  anlmalB  wbioh  we 


issDciate  with  an  earlUr  coivlitioa  of  tbs  earth's  stirface. 
Thus,  in  Enropa  dnrjng  the  posC-Teitiary  period,  tlie 
reindeer,  the  glutton,  and  t1i9  Tartarian  antelope  inhabited 
France,  along  with  poverfnl  felines  allied  to  tha  ezistiog 
lion.  At  the  aama  time  dspbanta  and  rbinoeeroaes  of 
seyenl  speciea  roamed  all  over  Europe  ;  and  at  ace  period 
tiippopoCami  ranged  aa  far  north  aa  the  Tbamea,  wtulu  Iho 
Enrapaao  beaver  vas  replaced  by  a  Uach  larger  apecies. 
[n  North  Am«rica  abont  the  aame  time  we  find  extinct 
lions,  horses,  tapiia,  and  Camels,  with  bison*  and  mask- 
iheep,  as  well  oa  elephants  and  mastodons ;  and  along  with 
these,  three  genera  of  gigantic  sloths  aa  large  as  rhinoccroiet 
and  elephants, — forming  an  assemblage  of  large  Hammaliit 
wonderfully  diSerentirom  that  which  now  exiata  in  the  same 
country.  Id  Booth  America  we  find  that  there  were  larger 
monkeys  tlian  any  cow  living  together  with  lion*,  bear*, 
hones,  tapirs,  aad  antelopes,  aa  well  aa  mastodons,  and 
a  tree-porcapine  as  large  as  a  pecctiy.  Hate  also  were 
armadiiloe  as  large  aa  a  rbinoceroe,  ood  hngo  alolha  aa  lO 
Korth  AmericB  bnt  ot  more  Tttied  klnda.  Even  in 
Australia  Tcry  similar  pbenomsn  a  occur.  Extinct  waubata 
as  large  as  tapirs,  kangirooa  tha.aiie  of  elephants,  and  a 
phalanger  nearly  aa  large  as  a  lion  haye  been  found  in 
caTe-depositi,  along  with  a  number  oE  other,  forma  more 
nearly  like  those  now  liying.  Bat  in  tbia  caae  all  on 
Horaapials  or  Monotremea,  and  there  is  no  sign  of  any 
migration  (ram  other  land^  which  indeed,  owing  to  the 
iasuliir  nature  of  tbe  country,  we  could  hardly  expect 
Again,  io  New  Zealand  and  Madagascar  we  have  a  aimilar 

Eheuomenon  preaented  to  ua  by  the  great  extinct  tairalrial 
irda — tbe  "  moaa,"  the  "  dodos,"  and  tbe  Epyomit,  which, 
from  tbe  conditions  imder  which  their  remoinj  aia  found, 
haTe  efideotly  not  lotig  ceased  to  exist. 

It  appears  then  that  in  all  porta  of  tha  world  where  wa 
bare  been  able  to  obteiit  tha  requisite  information,  thtt 
period  which  immedialtl/  preceded  that  in  irhich  we  L'to 
waa  characterized  by  great  moTcmenta  or  migmtioDa  of  tha 
higher  animals  where  that  waa  possible  ;  and  everywhere 
by  lbs  extinction  of  a  yurictjof  huge  animals  belonging  to 
almoat  erery  order  of  Mammalia  and  to  several  ordela  of 
birds,  many  ot  which  are  now  totally  nnrepreseated  on 
the  globe- 

TtriinTS  FatiBOM,  ati4  Iheir  Qtegraphiad  JtelatlmJi  wilA 
thorn  oftke  fix  XnologUal  Kigiont. — When  we  go  iMck  to 
the  late  and  middle  Tertiary  depositfi,  we  End  a  seriea  of 
remains  of  the  btgher  animala  whi^  exhibit  yet  mora 
remarkable  changes  oE  diatnbutioa  Tariouj  parte  of  cen- 
tral andsDuthemEttrope,  for  example,  were  then  inhabited 
by  animals  which  now  form  the  most  characteristic  featorel 
of  Ethiopian  and  Oriental  loology — snch  aa  q>ea  end 
monkeys,  lions  and  bysenaa,  borsea,  tapin,  elephants, 
TLinoccroees,  giraffes,  and  raiioua  AD telopea;andalong  with 
theae  a  number  ot  extinct  anceatral  forma  of  many  of  ths 
aame  groups.  Among  birds,  too,  we  find  the  eastern 
jungle-fow],  the  ddibla-nest  twift,  and  tbe  trogon,  along 
with  African  parrota  aod  plantain-eaters.  In  tbe  Miocen* 
beds  of  Northern  India  are  found  each  typical  African 
groups  aa  tha  hippopotamus  and  giraffe. 

Kow  geology  teaches  us,  that  in  tha  Eocene,  or  eariiait 
portion  oE  the  Tertiat;  epoch,  a  continuous  arm  ot  the  asl 
extended  from  the  Bay  of  Bengal  to  tha  Atlantic  Oecau, 
cutting  off  the  pemnanJa  of  India  and  Central  Africa  from 
the  Paliearctic  region ;'  and  it  is  therefore  highly  probabls 
that,  when  thia  sea-bed  became  dry  land,  the  Tarious  lam 
Mammalia  now  so  characteristic  of  Africa  entered  it  for  tM 


'Sia  M r  aaarlit  V.  Wood,  jnn.,  "On  tha  Ponq  and  Uitrflntla 
ot  the  Land  Trada  daring  tha  Secoedary  and  TarUvy  Period)  r*- 
KKtlTaly,  and  on  ths  (Aect  npoB  Animal  Ufa  whieh gnat  eWngaala 
Oeographleal  CoDBguUioD  baTS  pndiaUy  pnduiaA  '  U>U«evM4 
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first  time  from  the  north.  Thie  will  ezi^ain  many  of  the 
pecolierities  of  the  Fklieaibtio,  Oriental,  and  EUiiopian 
region^  and  of  their  seyeral  sub-regioni,  and  especially  the 
persistence  of  low  types  in  those  districts  which  were  wholly 
or  partially  protected  from  the  competition  of  more  highly 
organized  animals. 

The  Tertiary  fauna  of  North  America  compared  with  that 
of  Europe  exhibits  proofs  of  a  former  conmiunication 
between  the  two  northern  continents  both  in  the  North 
Atlantic  and  North  Pacific,  but  always,  probably,  in  rather 
high  latitudes.  This  is  indicated  both  by  the  groups  which 
appear  to  have  originated  in  one  continent  and  then 
to  nave  passed  across  to  the  other,  and  also  by  the  entire 
absence  from  America  of  many  important  groups  which 
abounded  in  Europe  (and  vice  verMo),  indicating  that  the 
communication  between  the  two  hemispheres  was  always 
imperfect  and  of  limited  duration. 

The  past  soological  history  of  North  and  South  America 
exhibits  a  somewhat  analogous  series  of  phenomena^  Their 
productions  were  generally  very  dissimilar.  North  America, 
in  closer  connection  with  the  great  northern  continent^  made 
an  almost  e-^ual  adTauco  in  the  development  of  the  more 
highly-organized  animals  ;  while  SouUi  America,  for  the 
most  part  isolated  and  thus  prevented  from  receiring 
a  constant  supply  of  immigrants  from  the  larger  land-areas, 
developed  a  series  of  lowly-organized  creatures,  the  smaller 
forms  of  which  stiU  constitute  its  chief  zoological  feature. 

The  knowledge  we  possess  of  Tertiary  and  post-Tertiary 
Mammalia  thus  gives  us  an  important  due  to  the  successive 
loigrations  of  the  various  groups  ot  animals  from  one  region 
to  another,  and  to  the  geographical  changes  which  rendered 
such  migrations  possible.  The  general  result  arrived  at  is, 
that  the  great  northern  continents  represent  the  original 
scat  of  mammalian  life,  and  the  region  of  its  highest 
development;  while  the  southern  continents — Australia, 
South  America,  and  Africa — have  been  isolated  for  varying 
periods,  and,  after  receiving  an  immigration  of  lowly  forms, 
have  developed  and  preserved  these  to  a  greater  or  less  ex- 
tent, according  as  they  were  more  or  less  completely  pro- 
tected from  the  irruption  and  competition  of  higher  types. 
Australia,  during  the  Secondary  period,  received  from  the 
northern  continent  a  stock  of  Marsupials  and  perhaps  some 
still  lower  forms,  and,  having  been  since  completely  isolated, 
has  developed  these  groups  alone  into  its  existing  fauna» 
South  America,  at  a  somewhat  later  period,  obtained  the 
ancestors  of  its  Edentata  and  Rodents  ;  and  though  at 
various  times  some  higher  forms  entered  it  from  the  north, 
these  never  seem  to  have  been  sufficiently  numerous  to 
overcome  its  indigenous  fauna.  In  Africa  the  case  was 
difierent  For  a  long  time  its  Mammalia  were  probably 
analogous  to  those  of  South  America ;  but  when  the  great 
irruption  of  higher  animals  took  place  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  Tertiary  period,  most  of  these  were  destroyed,  and  a  few 
only  remain — such  as  the  OrycieroptUf  the  Lemurs,  and  the 
peculiar  Rodents — as  Indications  of  the  character  of  the 
primeval  fauna.  In  die  peninsula  of  India  a  very  similar 
course  of  events  occurred,  and  the  fauna  of  both  these 
countries  now  consists  mainly  of  comparatively  recent 
itnmigrauts.  (For  a  fuller  discussion  of  this  subject  see 
Wallace's  Geographical  Distribution  of  AnimalSf  chapters 
vL  to  XV.) 

The  Birth-place  and  Mi^raiume  of  tome  Mammaltan 
Families  and  Genera. — From  the  knowledge  we  '  now 
possess  of  the  extinct  fauna  of  most  of  the  great  continents. 
It  is  pc  sible  to  determine  approximately  the  original  birth- 
(tlacc  of  some  now  widely  distributed  groups.  The  true 
bi-ara,  fur  example,  date  back  in  Europe  to  the  older 
riiocene,  while  in  North  America  they  occur  only  in  post- 
riiooeno  depoeits.  We  may  conclude,  therefore,  that  they 
originated  ifi  the  Old  World  and  are  comparatively  recent 


immigrants  in  America.  True  horses  ni  the  fenns  £jum 
are  also  of  older  Pliocene  date  in  Europe  and  of  the  post* 
Pliocene,  or  perhaps  newer  PUoceoe,  in  Amfn^a^ aBdant 
therefore  also  recent  immigrants  into  the  latter  coontiT^ 
But  it  is  a  curious  fact  t£ti  the  most  perfect  series  oi 
ancestral  forms  of  horses  occur  in  the  Miocene  and  P«*»tpfc 
deposits  of  North  America ;  whence  it  would  seem  prohaU^ 
that  the  earlier  stages  of  the  development  of  this  wonds^ 
fully  specialized  anihal  were  effected  in  America,  whea^ 
they  passed  to  the  eastern  hemisphere^  and  there  •»»«««<^ 


discovered),  and  finally  to  become  whoIlT  extinct^ 
continuing  to  exist  in  the  Old  World,  whence  the 
perfect  form  has  been  again  introdnced,  and  seems  q" 
capable  of  maintaining  itself  in  a  wild  statei    Tb| 
though  now  more  abundant  in  America  than  in  Asia^ 
an  Old  World  fijoup,  going  back  to  Uie  Lower  Miocei^^ 
Europe,  but  only  appearing  in  Amhaok  in  the  poet-Plk^^^' 
epoch.    The  peccaries    ^PieotfUs)f  now  almost  w'^c^ 
Neotropical,  are  really  a  North   Atn^^tn  groups     taj 
probably  only  entered  South  America  in  latsr  FUocsit 
times.    Camels,  though  now  confined  to  Asia  and  Semik 
America,  are  really  a  North  American  form,  having  b^c 
largely  developed  during  the  Miocene  period,  whtace  tW 
true  camels  appear  to  have  passed  into  Asia  and  the  IhsM 
into   South  America.     True    deer  are    European  (nm 
Miocene  times,  but  only  appear  in  America  in  the'klv 
Pliocene  and  post-Pliocene  epochs.    Elephants  ars  aa  Oil 
World  type,  abounding  from  the  Miocene  period  in  Europe 
and  Asia,  but  only  appearing  in  America  in  the  kftw 
Pliocene  and  post-Pliocene  times.    It  is  possible^  howsiv, 
that  the  Eocene  Dinoeerata  of  North  America  maj  W 
ancestral  forms  of  Proboecidea,  and  that,  as  in  the  essioC 
the  horses,  the  development  of  elephanta  may  have  Ufm 
in  America  to  be  subaequentiv  perfected  in  the  ]ai|ff  ma 
of  the  eastern  hemisphere.    As  a  last  and  enrioos  enapb 
we  may  refer  to  the  marsupial  opovoms^  now  a^)do^f^y 
American,  but  which  are  certainlr  recent  inmiiigraBti  bm 
Europe  or  Asia.    No  trace  of  than  occnrs  in  AmtMm 
depoeits  before  the  post-PUooene  period,  iHhile  thij  MS^ 
in  Europe  both  in  Eocene  and  idocene  timeai 

The  caaes  now  adduced  are  aufficient  to  ahow  how  wA 
intereat  attaches  to  the  distribution  of  the  aneostal  fiM 
of  onr  eziating  aninuda ;  but  we  wait  for  fuller  knowMf* 
of  the  Tertiary  deposits  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  Bad 
America  in  order  to  complete  the  htstocy  of  thaaa  wi^ 
tions,  and  to  ^ain  acme  knowledge  aa  to  maqy  othM^P 
whoae  origin  is  now  involved  in  obscuitj  (0^  iUL  w 
AnimaU,  vol  L  p.  158.) 

DiBTxiBnTxoir  or  Haxnn  Ammiii 

The  zodogical  regions  whidi  aofra  to 
nudn  facta  of  the  distribution  of  knd 
dently  inapplicable  to  thoae  Inhabiting  Iha 
in  a  few  casea  where  the  group  It  wnillned  to  ahaOiV 
waters  or  to  estnaries.    Il  It  tnw  thal^  m  the 
continents  are  separated  by  the  ooaaaa^  to  the 
are  to  aome  extent   separated  hj  tha  conlinaai^  ^ 
owing  to  the  snperior  area  of  water  the  aspantiflA  H  ^ 
leaa  complete  aod  effective.    In  tha  tontfatm  htmSm^^ 
the  Pacific,  Atlantic,  and  Indian  oceant  fntfy  anmnaMilt 
and  for  truly  oceanic  animals  there  woold  teem  to  he  haiAy 
any  obstacle  against  universal  dtttribntioB.    Tat  evta  it 
this  case  physical  eonditiona,  emciaUy  depth  and  tampiA' 
ture,  are  found  to  be  effective  haaieia.    The  fact  that  the 
deep  waters  even  of  the  trt>pieal  atat  are  eold,  mdaa  i^ 
indeed  possible  for  some  tempeiata  or  Aictio  fonatlo  cna 
the  equator  if  they  oaa ttaval  tl  grtal  deptht;  b«l  larta^ 
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len  the  broad  expanse  of  wana  traier  betvreeii  tLe 
Lih  its  hosts  of  specially  adapted  organiBins.  formh 
te  barrier.  In  like  maimer  the  inhabitants  of  the 
liallow  waters  are  limited,  and  it  is  only  by  tem- 
bstdences  of  land  or  elerutionii  of  the  sea-bottom 
le  snrface,  allowing  of  a  passage  east  or  west,  that 
uigrate  into  remote  areas.  We  have  good  reason 
,  howsTer,  that  subsidences  have  often  occurred 
forth  and  South  America,  allowing  of  a  free  iuler- 
aqnatic  animaU  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
trhile  in  Eocene  times  a  strait  is  supposed  to 
lected  the  Atlantic  and  Indian  oceans,  and  mora 
lie  Red  Sea  and  Mediterranean  have  almost  ce»- 
»l  united.  We  cannot,  therefore,  expect  to  find 
ttrongly-marked  zoological  regions  among  aquatic 
terrestrial  animals,  and  the  facts  at  our  command  | 
onfirm  tlus  view.  For  many  groups  the  warm  j 
>ld,  or  the  northern,  tropical,  and  southern  seas, 
ily  urell-marked  divisions  ;  while  for  others  the 
lantic,  the  North  Pacific,  and  the  Indian  Ocean 
tional  regions  of  a  more  ur  less  defined  character, 
al  studies  of  the  more  highly-organized  marine 
A  the  Molluscs  or  Crustacea — a  host  of  provinces 
rovinces  have  been  formed,  each  important  sea  or 
enting  some  peculiar  features  i  but  as  these  diri- 
tly  depend  on  specific  rather  than  generic  distri- 
ey  need  hardly  be  noticed  here, 
to  the  absence  of  any  well-marked  regions,  and 
d  imperfection  of  our  knowledge  of  the  distribu- 
irine  animals,  wo  must  follow  a  diflferent  plan  in 
h  of  this  subject  from  that  adopted  for  the 
fauna.  We  propose,  then,  to  notice  successively 
important  classes  of  marine  animals,  and  to  state 
at  general  facts  are  established  as  to  their  distri- 

ut/era, — These  exceedingly  low  organisms  arc  im- 
ecause  their  shells  or  tests  are  found  extensively  in 
lological  formations,  and  often  form  a  coiisiderablo 
le  constituents  of  rocks.  They  are  found  in  all 
the  species  have  often  an  enormous  range.  The 
rimmers  are  almost  univci*sally  distributed,  while 
n-liyers — as  the  writer  is  informed  by  Mr  H.  B. 
ppear  to  be  distributed  according  to  depth  and 
ather  than  to  follow  any  circumscribed  areas, 
tleman  is  now  engaged  in  working  out  the 
ger  "  collections,  and  already  sees  reason  to  think 
\  may  be  found  some  differences  between  Atlantic 
ie,  and  also  between  North  Atlantic  and  South 
'orms.  These  organisms  have  been  found  living 
face  waters  and  down  to  a  depth-  of  2000  fathoms, 
their  dead  remains  are  brought  up  from  the  floor 
ip  ocean. 

ia, — Sponges  form  another  extensive  group, 
lerved  as  fossils,  of  which  our  knowledge  of  the 
ms  is  rapidly  increasing.  There  seeuLS,  however, 
e  geographical  limitation  of  groups.  The  fresh- 
ongillidcB  are  found  in  all  regions.  The  horny 
ireous  sponges  are  widely  distributed,  but  are 
>re   abundant  in  warm  and  tropical  seas.     The 

siliceous  sponges — of  which  the  glass-rope 
na)  and  Venus's  flower-basket  {EupUcUUa)  are 
)us  examples — are  found  scattered  throughout  all 
s,  and  have  recently  been  found  in  abundance  in 
Lhe  great  ocean  depths. — in  the  Atlantic  at  2650 
ind  in  the  Pacific  at  3000  fathoms, — so  that  they 

exist  wherever  the  nature  of  the  bottom  is 
6.     (Sir  Wyville  Thomson,  Depths  of  the  Sea  : 

from  the  'Challenger,"*  Proc  Roy.  Soc,  vol 
owerbaoJL's  *'  Papers  on  Spoggte''  in  Proceeding* 
ical  Society,  1869-1874.) 


Adinnzoa, — The  coraM)earing  groups  cf  those  nnimats 
are  the  more  important,  because  of  the  abundance  of  fossil 
forms  of  ever)'  geological  age.  By  far  the  greater  number 
of  these  are  found  exclusively  in  ti-npica)  seas.  >Iany  of 
the  Aleyonaria  are  temperate  and  even  Arctic,  while  among 
the  Zoantharia  the  Cai-yophyllidiB  alone  are  wcU  repre- 
sented beyond  the  tropics.  The  distribution  of  corals  is  in 
great  |)art  determined  by  the  physical  conditions  of  the  sea- 
bottom.  An  influx  of  fresh  water  or  of  mud  biought 
down  by  rivers  is  fatal  to  them,  and  volcanic  deposits  seem 
to  be  almost  equally  projudiciaL  A  high  temperature  is 
also  necessary  for  most  of  the  groups.  Coral  reefs  are 
therefore  restricted  to  certain  seas  and  coasts  within  or  near 
the  tropics.  They  abound  in  and  near  the  West  Indies,  on 
the  east  coast  of  Africa,  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  in  the  Malay 
and  Pacific  archipelagoes,  and  on  the  coast  of  Australis ; 
while  they  are  absent  from  the  whole  of  the  went  coasts 
of  South  America  and  of  Africa,  from  tbo  Indian  pen insnin, 
and  from  much  of  the  ea.st  coast  of  South  America.  The 
coral-reefs  of  the  Beruiudas,  in  33*  N.  let.,  are  the  frtlthe^t 
from  the  equator ;  in  tbc  lied  Sea  they  rtarh  30*  N.,  in 
the  Pacific  27*  N.,  while  thoy  nowheio  extend  to  more  than 
29*  S.  of  the  equator.  Iksidcs  the  corals  actually  forming 
the  reefs,  the  same  localitias  abonud  iu  what  aie  tenmd 
deep-sea  corals,  and  thus  the  general  di&tribution  ot  the 
group  is  determined  by  similar  conditions.  The  coi-nl 
regions  are  therefore  somewhat  peculiar,  and  differ  con- 
siderably from  those  which  bust  exhibit  the  distribution 
of  other  marine  animals.  The  regions  adopted  by  ^Ir 
Dana  aro  three, — the  first  comprising  the  Rod  Sea  and 
Indian  Occ;an ;  the  second,  the  whole  of  tho  Paciilc  islands 
and  the  adjacent  coasts  of  Australia  ;  an<l  the  third  the 
West  Indies.  This  last  region  is  the  most  isolated  iu 
position,  and  it  is  not  surpri>«iug  that  it  sLi^uId  contain 
the  largest  proportion  of  peculiar  forms.  The  corals  of  the 
Central  Pacific  are  also  very  peculiar,  as  are  tho.se  of  the 
Red  and  Indian  seas.  Considering  the  grest  similarity  of 
the  molluscan  fauna  of  the  Pacific  and  Indian  oce.ios,  it  is 
remarkable  that  the  corals  should  be  tio  diifcrcut  as  lifr 
Dana's  tables  show  them  to  be.  Although  some  corals 
exist  at  groat  depths  in  the  ocean,  they  diminish  nipidly 
when  we  pass  the  moderate  depth  of  200  fnthom.^.  Tbo 
"  Challenger  "  cxjiedition  obtained  27  genera  at  n  greater 
depth  than  250  fathoms,  but  only  3  of  these  extended 
jbelow  1500  fathoms.  Count  Ponrtales  on  the  American 
coast  found  them  at  400  fathoms ;  the  "  I*oi*cupine  ** 
expeditioD  first  found  them  at  a  greater  depth  than  1000 
fathoms  in  the  North  Atlantic ;  while  in  the  Pacific  a 
single  species  has  been  found  at  the  enormous  depth  of 
2000  fathoms.  The  following  genera  were  obtained  by 
the  *'  Challenger "  dredgings  at  a  greater  depth  than 
1000  fathoms  : — Caryopfip'lian  Dfitocyathat^  Cei-iUoirochm, 
Flabelluntn  Ampkehclia,  Cryptohelia,  and  Funyia,  Some 
of  these  were  of  brilliant  colours — pink,  madder-red.  white, 
and  emerald  green.  A  large  proportion  of  fossil  genera  of 
cornls  survive  in  Uie  deep  »eas,  no  less  than  seven  genera, 
before  only  known  in  the  fassil  s'^at^,  having  been  added 
by  the  explorations  of  the  "  Challenger  ; "  seven  of  tjic'^e 
are  found  at  or  below  1000  fathoms.  It  is  curious,  how- 
ever, that  the  deepest  by  far  of  all  corals^  Fvngia^  U  not 
known  to  be  fossil,  nor  is  any  member  of  the  family 
Stylasierid(v,  six  genera  of  which  are  dee^Ksea  corals  ;  io 
that  too  much  importance  must  not  be  attached  to  the  fact 
of  genera  hitherto  only  known  as  fossils  having  been  found 
living  at  great  depths  in  the  ocean.  (Dana's  **  Zoophytes  " 
in  U,S,  J^eploring  Expedition,  vol.  vii. ;  "  Eeport  on  CoraU 
Dredged  by  the  '  Challenger,' "  by  H.  N.  Moaeley,  Prvr. 
Roy.  Soe,^  vol.  xxiv.  p.  544.)  | 

Pclyzoa, — The  coral-like  MoUuscoida  forming  the  extcn** 
sive  group  of  marine  polyzoa,  have  been  carcfuUy  st;tdied«^ 
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(::t  they  arc  so  trideljr  distributed  as  to  offer  few  special 
fe&tGrod  of  diAtributioD.  One  or  two  faoiilica  -as  tho 
StlfTuiri-iJ^ — arc  almost  exrlu-nvcljr  trupical  ;  others — as 
the  C'tenirflli'ice  and  Vinruliiriatf-r — arc  confined  to  tho 
•outherii  hcniipjilicrc.  TLo  D'nut'>poridcB  aro  mostly 
Dorthcnj,  whilo  ibe  CtUq>rfridfe  arc  fouud  in  both  north 
and  f'.';th  tcmj-uratc  seas.  But  the  great  moss  ol  the 
finrn';.--  arc  cither  universAlIy  distributod  or  widely  scattered 
L-Tcr  tho  globe.  They  range  to  high  norlhcm  latitudes, 
haviri^;  1  een  fuund  abundantly  by  tho  Swodibh  ozpcdition 
•m  tht  hh.TLS  of  Nova  Z'.mbhi  in  70*  X.  lat.  They  inhabit 
thtf  (iri^fi-und  depths  of  tho  cccan,  having  been  dredgpd 
from  writ  I'UOO  fulboms  in  tho  Nurth  Atlantic,  2500 
fath'T/.i  in  the  Pacilic,  and  2C50  fathoms  in  the  Southern 
ijr'xn  during  the  voyage  of  the  *'  Challenger."  (Buck's 
lirit.  M'l.  CfMtalr»gu€  of  ^f.irlr^e  PJyz>>i\  "'Challenger' 
Hi  I.r,rt',"  /Vo^.  Roy.  Society,  toL  xiiv.  jip.  4CG,  4G8,  572, 

K  h-.  ■  J'Tmt(a.—T\ib  best-known  groups— tho  stiirfishes 
arid  re*  ur'-hinn — occur  abundantly  as  fossils,  but  their  ex- 
liitiT];;  d.-itribution  does  not  offer  many  features  of  special 
irit':r>.v.t.  Tho  AiUroirlra,  or  star-fishLx,  are  most  abundant 
in  tii<!  Indiiin  and  Pacific  oceans,  whilo  the  OphiuroieUa 
{It.uU:  starii)  are  better  represented  in  the  Euiuiican  and 
AfrKUi  :'^i«.  A  few  genera  are  exclusively  American, but 
on  t)f:  whole  star-fifihes  are  far  leas  abundant  in  the  western 
th.iii  jii  thu  cas'.crn  hcmiMjiherc.  Although  most  abundant 
in  ul.ulluw  svoN.  they  also  inhabit  the  flours  of  tho  deepest 
t>r.*Hu^,  i»f»m'j  havinpf  been  obtained  by  the  ** Challenger  " 
i:i[.<  'ii*:'iii  fri/m  a  dqith  of  2700  fathoms  in  tho  Pacific. 
'I  hny  ttJ.iiuiid  even  in  thi-  Arctic  sca.^,  "  hundreds  of 
n-*-tur-t  ■•  h'*wfjg  l-ef-n  nbtuincd  by  a  linglo  haul  of  tho 
rvi.il.  sL  70'  V.  I.if.  in  Novaya  Z-rmLla  by  tho  Swedish  ex- 
pl'.r.:;:  rliip  "  Provrn "  in'l87r>.  The  EchinovUa  (sea- 
iir*  hifj';  nn:  ul/to  \»:ry  abundant  in  KaMcrn  sea.*,  while  they 
an:  fiixij.iriiljVLly  warcc  in  America.  Although  much 
lifjfir  .If id  ni'.n:  vnri^d  in  tho  tropics,  they  are  tol  rably 
fcl,i.j.i];ifit  in  trmiifralo  and  cold  Bti=» ;  and  they  probably 
f'w/h  ihr  ifri.-ili  .t  dt-plhrt  in  the  ocean,  aince  some  have 
i.ri  f.  i.bf.iiii'd  by  the  "  Challenger  "  from  a  depth  of  nearly 
:i'Hi«)  f;i?hi.mii  in  tho  North  lucific.  (Xature,  vol.  xii.  p. 
.'."i<;,  \iin  d«r  II'HVcn,  Ilnwlf-t'uk  f,f  Xoolngy.) 

/.,.  'I  'I  Till-  di-tribiition  of  tho  higher  Crustacea 
r. ...  ).i,  .ii  '.i-.m!  ifj  ilrlail  l-y  Mr  Jumcs  Dana  in  tho 
/..J  ,.,  '  'ft^  t'.,t.  f  Si-xt^*  Fxi'lnrinff  J:j-/i'''f!tt"n  ;  and, 
...  •  tr,  .1  II.  t  i.f  Ihi-  fj"'.lea  aro  whnre-dwellera,  thu 
%.  fj  II.''  II  1. 1. 1'  iii.'l  ofTrfiquitounexi-'Tted.  Wo 
,    ,   .'  .!••,  ^'.vi    iiM  lil.^trint  of  the  concluhious  of  this 
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no  leas  than  115  peculiar  generay  and  only  19  In  c.^imiD:! 
with  tho  Africo-Europcan  region.  About  40  geocn  vt 
said  to  bo  found  in  all  three  regions. 

The  distribution  of  Crustacea  in  relation  to  tempentsr; 
also  presents  some  peculiar  featnrea.     The  species  1.1 
almost  criually  divided  between  the  tropical  and  the  ti*js- 
tropical  regions.     Tho  highest  form  of  Cmstscei— t:e 
Brachyura — ore  most  abund.int  in  the  tropics,  «Liie  t:^ 
less  developed  Amphipoda  and  Isopoda  are  mure  Lost:- 
ous  in  temperate  and  frigid  tones.     ThiA  may,  hoitvcr. 
in  part  depend  on  these  groups  having  been  less  okSidu/a  t 
collected  in  tho  tropics.     More  interesting,  and  leu  cw: 
to  doubt,  is  the  fact  that  among  the  four  chief  tji«i'  01 
Crustacea — Brachyura,  Macroura,  Isopoda,  and  AmpLipoii 
— the  most   highly  developed  species  are  extn-trop.aL 
The  largest  species  of  tho  Macroura  are  found  in  t£b.^7h:e 
seas,  and  though  tho  largest  Brachyura  are  tropical,  yti  tit 
Maioids — the   highest    group  of  Brachyura  and  ci  «u 
Crustaceans — reach  their  largest  dimensions  in  the  tcnj^nte 
zone.     Mr  Spence  Bate  adduces  the  curious  fact  ihs:  it 
tho  cosmopolite  sub-family  Lysianauina,  the  largest  ipcca 
ate  found  in  Arctic  and  Antarctic  latitudes,  whild  a  epe:.BS 
from  the  Straits  of  Magellan  so  closely  resembles  one  frcis 
Spitzbergen  that  they  may  even  be  identical ;  and  is  t^ 
family  Caprellid<g  the  some  species  often  occurs  in  bo'JL  tki 
northern  and  southern  hemi^pheres.     Mr  Dana  Isyi  gnat 
stress  on  similar  coses  of  wide  and  discontinuous  duinw- 
tion,  which  (he  considers)  necessitate  the  adoption  of  tht 
theory  of  special  creations.     Thus,  two  species  (  AVjuns 
rugulota  and  Galene  natalmtit)  are  found  at  the  Usvsiia 
islands  and  Natal,  but  in  no  intermediate  localities.    Oiler 
identical  species  occur  in  tho  Japan  seas  and  Natal    Tbi 
same  s])ccics  (Plagntia  tomentosa)  occurs  in  Svulh  Afno. 
New   Zi. aland,   and    Valparaiso;    and    another   (Cow 
Eflicardiii)  at  New  Zealand  and  Valparaisa     The  aud 
species  and  severd  identical  genera  {LutrfUlia,  E}^fr% 
Sicyonxa)  aro  found  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea  and  J  spaa, 
but  in  no  intermediate  di^itricts.     Closely  allied  spcc.«i  {of 
the  grnrra  Amphiroidt  i  and  0:iu9)  are  found  in  Aiistn!is 
and  Cliili ;  but  perhaps  the  most  singular  fact  is  the  oceitf- 
rcncs  of  clnsoly  allied   rr  jicrhaps  identicil  spc^.cj  cf 
PaJccmon  in  New  Zoabnd  aiid  the  British  Scxi,  slJ  s>* 
of  certain  British  or  American  genera  (as  PurtLtmi  sB<i 
Cancer)  in  New  Zealand.     Many  of  these  casc-i,  and  Bk(< 
especially  the  h-ft,  un<loubtodIy  ofTer  great  d;ffiraltiM  (9 
the  theory  of  tran;«missioii  and  iii>ocific  modification.    There 
ore,  hnwi'ver,  soi:;o  cctnaidLTati'^ns  which  offurl  hints  for  • 
pcw4?il!o  M.l'iiion  of  tl!«  dirtiruliy.     Wc  n-iw  know  mkLT 
ck?<cs  in  w!i!i*h  tl.o  distribution  uf  an  animal  or  a  gn^cp^ 
aiiinuli  Ii:ii  \  cnn  r>  r.'firid  disKontinuons  by  its  rvrtLt  €%' 
ti:ir*ii>?i  in  iuternicdi  ite  l  i'*-:l!-  .-<.     Th<*  tiipirs,  forcxas^^* 
cxii-tfT.ly  in  trupiv.1I  Aiif^rici  and  the  Malny  islbud.",  aoi  s^ 
ii.i.'lit  Wi'll   b>.'  ar.*::>  .1  tli  it  iii»  ]ia<--.i[;>*  from  one  of  tbsi^ 
1 -i-.i!-t!>..i  t  >  t]:"  o!!ir  i'  e  n<*rivibIo  for  such  an  aLiaal 
V,\ii  ve  iiiiw  k!.  iw  tliut  tl  >•  Si«uth  American  tapir  Lvci  i^ 
'  Nxrtli  .Annri  i  down  to  |    -'.  I'li' H*ene  t imn,  that  in  Eui 
I  tlt'.re  ui  re  r  'riri  in  ti.L*  1 1!'  r  PiiiK'tfno  ppriud,  while  la 
I  A  'I'l.i'  «T  NI:  '■"  f:L'  p-  ri«i-  iilijid  fiH»cif?s  inhabited  N< 
I:  1  I  Mil  }■••:'.■.■.'  piT'.  «.f  Ch.:.!L     The  presani  trmcUl^ 
'  i-><!.it>  i  f.<rr'iA  ar*.-  t!i>  r-  !'■  re  ^-.  iwi  to  be  tha  na^qanta  of  ^ 
!  i'-  ii«s  xv!i-.-h  (•!i'"-  ri'i.'-l  I  \i'r  a1uio>t  the  whdia  bui 
I'erl  .;  ->  111-  r«  t^  t!..-  pfiiit  i.«  the  eas*  of 
;>i-i  a  '.  I  :<--  1  i  v  Mr  U'lidnsrd  IB  his  Mi 

I.     Til  r-.'  nri- t.vly  1 1    Iniog  species, 
!y  -^   :"  '-  1   ii.  t)  •  I.,  rihcm  sijis,  tha  Cape 
.  .\-:  ;r  1!.  I,  Ni  w  /•  ilind,  oni  Wta^^iBiik 
>  /-  :.v.   I    !-!>  l.">  !-•-  11  rpecirj  are  kaowv, 
t:..  .'    I   i'\   1-   I!  '■ ':    \..*.-:ii  f>\i.\}    liNralitiea,  ao  that 
,,.'■..■•;■   •:  .  .ir  ■  ^■  ■••  I  ■  I-  l:it  n  l.»:»  of  an  ancicBt  f< 
(.f  li:-.    l.:VLri:i^  a*.  Var.^ia.i   I'l'iuU  on  the   Dtttskifti  o( 
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a  it  once  oocnpiecL  Such  cases  as  these  occnr  in 
M  of  animals  where  our  knowledge  of  the  extinct 
sufficiently  extensiTe,  and  we  are  Uieref  ore  justified 
ring  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  existing  instances 
oalous  and-  ducontinuous  distribution  are  to  be 
d  in  a  similar  way.  In  the  case  of  the  Crustacea 
;  also  take  onto  account  our  comparative  ignorance 

parts  of  the  globe,  and  especially  our  ignorance 
powen  of  dispersal  of  the  ova,  and  of  the  young 

during  their  earlier  larval  condition.  This  dis- 
lay  systematically  occur  to  a  far  greater  extent  than 
ret  aware  of ;  though  only  in  rare  and  exceptional 
s  may  a  species  succeed  in  maintaining  itself 
the  normal  limits  of  its  race.  The  certainty  we  are 
loirinff  of  the  long  duration  and  wide-spread 
B  of  tlie  glacial  period  must  also  materially  affect 
Mtions  as  these  ;  for  although  the  equatonal  low- 
ly never  have  suffered  from  its  influence,  it  is  highly 
>  that  during  the  period  of  greatest  cold  the 
tore  of  the  entire  ocean  may  have  been  lowered, 

certain  directions  cold  currents  may  have  afforded 
;e  for  temperate  forms  of  marine  animals  from  the 
I  to  the  southern  hemisphere.  While  admitting, 
B^  that  the  distributiqn  of  Crustacea  presents  to  us 
x>blem8  of  extreme  difficulty,  we  must  deny  that 
e  sDch  as  to  justify  us  in  resorting  to  a  solution 
(  "special  creation,"  which  is  negatived  by  the 
)  afforded  by  almost  every  other  class  of  animals, 
xeports  of  the  "Challenger"  expedition  already 
id  afford  valuable  information  on  the  distribution 
tacea  in  the  oceanic  depths.  The  higher  forms 
>da)  have  been  found  living  at  a  depth  of  1875 
I  in  the  North  Pacific,  2600  fathoms  under  the 
,  and  2385  fathoms  in  the  South  Pacific.  In  the 
A.tlantic,  at  a  depth  of  1900  fathoms,  was  found  a 
1  allied  to  the  AitacidcB,  but  deprived  of  even  the 
nts  of  eyes,  while  others  equally  blind  (from  both 
antic  and  Pacific)  are  believed  to  have  their  nearest 
noDg  the  extinct  EryotiidUx  of  the  Jurassic  period, 
(her  Crustacea,  which  are  most  abundant  at  great 
and  which  have  afforded  the  greatest  variety  of  new 
;ere6ting  forms,  belong  to  the  Schizopoda.  They 
Ben  found  at  depths  of  more  than  2000  fathoms  in 
afio,  and  down  to  2550  fathoms  in  the  Atlantic 
Some  of  them  are  blind,  but  a  more  remarkable 
that  many  of  them  are  brightly  coloured,  though 
in  absolute  and  perpetual  darlmess.  Among  the 
;halmata  (sessile-eyed  Crustacea)  examples  of  the 
ible  blind  family  Munopsidm  have  been  found  at  a 
I  2175  fathoms  in  the  Atlantic,  and  at  nearly  2000 
I  in  the  Southern  Ocean.  Other  forms  usually 
Q  ahallow  water  (Serolis)  also  occurred  at  great 
—more  than  2000  fathoms  in  the  Pacific ;  and  one 
I,  obtained  near  the  southern  ice-barrier  at  a  depth 

1900  fathoms,  was  of  "a  fino  blue  colour  with  a 
t  over  the  middle  of  the  body."  Entomostraca  also 
it  great  deptiis,  the  most  remarkable  being  a 
;  Ostmcod  found  at  1600  fathoms  in  the  Southern 
At  1315  fathoms,  near  the  Crozets,  a  Pycnogonoid 
ier)  was  obtained,  measuring  2  feet  across  the  legs. 
ttides  these  bottom-dwellers,  the  trawl  nets  at 
t  depths  showed  that  the  ocean  is  inhabited  by 
*  tribes  of  free-swimmers — principally  Copepoda, 
)oda,  and  Cypridinas,   often  of  a  bright  orange 

These  occurred  in  all  parts  of  the  Pacific  to  a  depth 
I  fathoms,  but  they  were  never  found  in  the  surface 
[Uniied  Statet  Exploring  Expedition^  vols  xiiL  and 
ipence  Bate  on  "  Qeographical  Distribution,"  in 
Bate  and  Westwood's  British  Seisile-Eyed  Crtutaeea; 
idolf    Ton    Wiliemoes-SuUm's    "Report    on    the 


Crustacea  of  the  *  Challenger,' "  Proc  of  the  Royai  Society, 
▼oL  xxiv.  p.  585.) 

Cirrhipedieu — ^The  bamadea  are  a  tolerably  extensive 
group  of  anomalous  Crustacea,  whose  distribution  differs 
somewhat  from  that  of  the  more  typical  portion  of  the 
class.  The  genera  are  almost  all  widely  or  universally 
distributed,  from  74**  18'  N.  lat.  to  Cape  Horn,  and  some 
of  the  species  have  an  equally  wide  range.  No  genus 
having  more  than  a  single  species  is  confined  to  the  torrid 
zones,  and  only  two  genera  are  limited  to  the  southern 
hemisphere.  Although  the  temperate  sones  have  a  smaller 
area  than  the  torrid,  they  possess  rather  more  species  of 
Cirrhipeds,  which  Mr  Darwin  imputes  to  the  fact  of  these 
zones  being  two,  while  the  torrid  is  but  om.  As  in  some 
groups  of  the  higher  Crustacea,  large  species  are  most 
abundant  in  the  temperate  zones.  Owing  to  the  wide 
range  of  the  genera  the  Cirrhipedal  regions  can  only  be 
determined  by  the  distribution  of  specie*.  These,  according 
to  Mr  Darwin,  are  as  follows : — 1.  The  North  Atlantic, 
comprising  North  America  and  Europe  down  to  N.  lat  SO* ; 
2.  The  West  American,  from  Behnng  Straits  to  Tierra- 
del-Fuego ;  3.  The  Malayan,  from  In£a  to  New  Guinea ; 
4.  The  Australian,  comprising  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 
The  Malayan  and  Australian  regions  are  the  richest  in 
Cirrhipeds.  During  the  vovnge  of  the  "  C^Uenger  "  these 
animals  were  found  to  innabit  the  deep  seas,  the  most 
remarkable  being  a  gigantic  Scalpellum  from  a  depth 
of  2850  fathoms  in  the  North  Atlantic,  while  other 
forms  occurred  at  almost  the  same  depth  in  the  Pftcific. 
(Darwin's  "Monograph  of  Cirrhipedia,"  Ray  Society, 
1854.) 

MoUuKCu — The  marine  MoUusca,  from  their  great  abund- 
ance in  all  seas,  the  ardour  with  which  they  have  been 
collected  and  studied,  and  the  frequency  of  their  occurrence 
OS  fossils,  offer  an  extensive  field  for  the  study  of  diatribu* 
tion.  But  many  causes  have  combined  to  render  the 
results  yet  arrived  at  unsatisfactory.  Their  classification 
has  been  for  some  time  undergoing  a  progressive  chaDge, 
owing  to  the  greater  attention  paid  to  the  organization  and 
development  of  the,  animals,  but  there  is  still  much  uncer* 
tainty  as  to  the  limits  of  genera  and  sub-genera.  Owing 
to  their  being  in  many  cases  articles  of  commerce,  either 
on  account  of  their  uses  or  their  beauty,  the  place  where 
they  were  originally  obtained  has  often  been  confused 
with  the  place  from  which  they  were  exportad.  Their 
numbers,  too,  have  so  rapidly  increased  that  few  persons 
have  been  found  to  devote  themselves  to  the  great  lalKmr  of 
geographical  tabulation.  And,  lastly,  the  genera  are  so  often 
of  great  extent  and  world-wide  distiibution  that  the  range 
of  species  alone  has  generally  been  attended  to. 

llie  kte  Dr  Woodward  established  a  series  of  eighteen 
marine  provinces,  founded  professedly  on  the  fact  of  one- 
half  of  the  species  being  peculiar.  The  distribution  of  the 
genera  is  only  casually  mentioned,  and  it  is  almost  certain 
that  a  large  number  of  these  provinces  have  no  claim  to 
rank  as  primary  regions  as  regards  the  distribution  of  the 
Molluscan  fauna.  Dr  Woodward  himself  states  that  his 
Arctic  province  is  comparatively  small  and  exceptional, 
while  ue  three  southern  faunas  of  America,  Africa,  and 
Australia  differ  extremely.  All  the  warmer  provinces  may, 
he  says,  be  naturally  grouped  into  three  great  divisions — 
the  Atlantic,  the  Indo-Pacific,  and  the  West  American ;  and 
these  are  perhaps  the  only  true  Molluscan  regions.  The 
Indo-Pacific  extends  from  the  Red  Sea  and  east  coast  of 
Africa  to  the  easternmost  Pacific  islands,  and  exactly 
corresponds  to  Mr  Dana's  Oriental  region  for  Crustacea. 
About  100  species  are  said  to  range  over  nearly  the  whole 
of  this  vast  area.  The  Atlantic  region  nnites  Uie  fauna  of 
the  east  coast  of  America  with  that  of  West  Africa  and 
South  Europe,  but  it  also  has  considerable  affinity  for  thai 
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6f  West  America,  since  about  60  genera  are  «bmmoQ  lo 

both.     Several  important  genera  appear  to  be  restricted  to 

the  north  temperate  cone,  which  should  perhaps  form  a 

^tinct  region.     About  30  important  genera  are  confined 

to  the  Indo-Pacific  region ;  and  nearly  20  are  peculiarly 

tropicaL     The  Atlantic  coasts  Lave  few  peculiar  genera  of 

importance,  and  the  west  coast  of  America  hardly  any,  its 

difference  from  the  Atlantic  fauna  on  the  one  side  and  the 

Pacific  on  the  other  being  chiefly  A^cific     There  is  said 

to  be  not  a  single  species  common  to  he  cast  and  west 

coasts  of  tropical  South  America ;  while  the  coiresponding 

coasts  of  North  America  have  more  than  50  species  in 

common,  and  many  others  so  closely  representatiFe  as  to 

be  almost  equivalent  to  identical  species. 

The  shells  of  the  Mcduerranean  were  once  supposed  to 
be  very  peculiar,  but  recent  dredgings  have  proved  that 
most  of  thorn  exist  also  in  the  Atlantic,  and  it  is  now 
doubted  if  any  are  really  confined  to  that  sea.  A  small 
number  (about  70  or  80  apecies)  are  identical  with  Red 
Sea  shells.  The  marine-aheUs  of  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  are  exceedingly  nnlike  those  of  Britun, — exactly 
the  reverse  of  what  obtaina  among  the  Crustacea. 

The  influence  of  temperature  on  the  distribution  of 
MoUnsca  is  very  marked,  the  warmer  regioiis  presenting  a 
greater  variety  of  forms,  with  a  greater  proportion  of  large 
and  finely-coloured  epecie&  Yet  in  some  cases  the  largest 
^ecies  are  extra-tropical,  a  striking  example  being  found 
among  the  volutes,  which  abound  in  tropical  seas,  yet  attain 
their  largest  size  in  New  Zealand.  In  temperate  and  even 
in  Arctic  seas  MoUusca  are  perhaps  as  abnndant  individually 
as  in  the  tropics,  but  the  number  of  species  and  genera  is 
far  leas,  and  they  are  generally  dwarfed  in  size,  and  of 
obscuru  colours. 

Till  a  comparatively  'recent  period  very  few  shells  had 
been  obtained  at  a  greater  depth  than  200  fathoms.  These 
«crc  mostly  of  small  size  and  obscure  colours,  belonging  to 
groups  of  wido  range  and  great  geological  antiquity. 
Dentalium,  Cryptodon,  Leda,  and  Aixa  were  the  most 
important,  and  it  was  generally  believed  that  the  zero  of 
Molluscan,  if  not  of  all  but  the  very  lowest  forms  of  life, 
would  bo  found  at  a  depth  of  SOO  or  400  fathoms.  The 
recent  development  of  decp-sca  dredging  has,  however, 
completely  changed  our  ideas  on  this  subject,  and  the 
Mollusca  as  well  as  most  other  groups  of  Invertcbrata  are 
found  to  bo  capable  of  existing  in  the  profoundest  depths 
of  the  orcin.  Oil  thu  co::?t  of  Norvray  Professor  Sars  has 
obtained  Mollusca  from  a  dsptU  of  4  jO  fathoms ;  and  near 
Florida,  Ago^siz  found  them  at  500  fathoms.  During  the 
cruise  of  the  "  Porcupine  "  Professor  Wy ville  Thomson 
obtained  &]  ccics  of  Plcurotoma  acd  Denialium  from  the 
enurmoin  diplh  of  2500  fathoms  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay. 
During  the  roosnt  voyage  of  ilic  **  Challenger  "  many  other 
grou^js  have  been  discovered  in  the  deepest  seas.  In  the 
North  Atlantic,  500  miles  west  of  Tcncriffe,  three  small 
living  Mollusca  belonging  to  thu  genera  Atxa,  Limopsit, 
and  I.oIii  wore  drcu^'cd  from  a  depth  of  27*10  fathoms ; 
while  in  the  Central  Pacific,  from  a  depth  of  2-1:25  futhonis, 
fpccii;^  of  Arca^  j\Vcr;a,  I*Uurofuctiaf  Trochus,  Fumtj 
Dt.iUilium^  and  some  others  have  bc^sn  obtained.  All  are 
s:aail  obH.curL-ly -colon red  forms,  rcsL-mUiug  Arctic  rather 
th.:ii  truj-^al  sh'jila,  due  no  doubt  to  ih-.-  fact  tbD.t  in  these 
profuuiiJ  d.]i:h.i  tho  water  is  pcrmaucntly  at  a  tcmpcrMure 
Very  l.iile  diiTyriiig  from  that  ef  niching  ire.  Kouaily 
iutcn-.->:uig  is  lii';  fact  ascertained  by  tbo  naturali'sts  of  the 
•' CLallcii^'LT,"  that  tho  waters  of  the  orcin  down  to  tho 
euoiinuuji  dipth  of  I'tOO  f^thtuns  abouMtl  with  true  pcla;{ic 
MuIiUM'a  bi-ioik^^iu^  tn  the  orders  Ptcri>]>odn,  lletcropoda, 
and  Gastero2>cd.i,  whilo  bLiow  this  limit  they  appL'ar  to 
be  a^«sent  (Wo  id  ward's  Manual  of  tht  MoUvsta  : 
•"CLalUng-r*  Il-i    rU, "  iVw.  /("^.a^  Voftrfy,  vtL  xxlv. 


pp.   536,   578;    Lettert  of    Sir  Wjrille  Thomson, 
Nature,  vols.  7-10.) 

'   Fishei, — ^The  distribntioiti  of  manhe  fiahev  a^pc»/^ 
agree  generally  with  that  of  the  MoUoaca  and  Cmst^^^ 
their  greater  powers  of  locomotion,  leading  to  a  wider  ^ 
persal,  being  to  aome  extent  compenaated  bj  the  ni^yi 
recent  origin  of  most  of  the  Bpecieii  genera,  ud  tMmalug, 
There  are  about  80  familiea  of  niArine  fiahei^  and  bo  km 
than  50  of    these  are    almoat  univeraally  distr^otid. 
Several  other  familiea  range  over  all  tropical  leaa.    About 
5  families  are  found  only  in  the  Arctie  and  temperate  teM  of 
both  hemispheres,  while  two  (Diatoboli  and  Aedptiutnda) 
are  found  in  the  north  temperate  seal  only.    Ths  best 
marked  region  Is  undoubtadly  (as  in  the  HoUosca  sod 
Crustacea)  that  which  extends  from  the  Bed  Sea  and  cut 
coast  of  Africa  to  the  Sandwich  Islands  and  AaitnJii 
About  ten  familiea  are  confined  to  this  region  (which  aiy 
be  termed  the  Oriental  qt  Indo-Padfio  marine  Rgjos); 
many  genera  of  other  fanuUen  equally  characterise  i^wltiii 
there  are  even  a  number  of  species  which  laoge  efcr  tbi 
greater  part  of  its  vast  ares^    On  the  other  hsad,  bo 
family  of  importance  acems  to  be  confined  to  the  AfliDtic; 
or  to  the  coasts  of  £astem  or  Western  America,  thi  dife- 
ences  of  t)iese  provinces,  as  of  the  European  and  Aflieriaa 
shores  of  tho  Atlantic,  being  confined  to  generic  and  id 
more  largely  to  apecific  forma     Many  nedes  of  iik  hir* 
enormous  ranges,  extending  from  the  Korth  Atlsatie  ts 
Australia,  from  the  Red  Sea  to  the  Sandwich  Islasdi,  sod 
from  Now  Zealand  to  South  America.     Some  specisi  issgt 
over  almost  the  whole  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  a  eouidenlili 
proportion  of  those  inhabiting  the  Atlantio  and  fusit 
coasts  of  Central  America  have  been  found  by  Dr  Gdalbcr 
to  be  identical 

It  has  long  been  known  that  a  eonsiderahb  BomVer  U 
fishes  inhabit  very  deep  water,  never  coming  to  thi  nrfm 
when  olive ;  but  the  researchea  of  the  **  Ghanengsr'  ii^ 
dition  have  added  greatly  to  our  knowledge  of  ttowcoriMi 
forms.  A  large  number  of  genera  and  spedes^  bsdj  o< 
them  new,  and  belonging  to  ton  distinct  &milies^  havs  bea 
obtained  in  the  nets  and  trawls  from  a  depth  of  200 
to  2400  fathoms  in  all  the  great  oceansL  Tliese  often  oomi 
up  groatly  inflated  by  the  expansion  of  the.  internal  giM; 
soiae  v/cre  transparent,  several  were  blind,  and  some  bi 
curious  phosphorescent  organs  on  the  head.  TL-:9Q  deef'- 
eea  forms  generally  have  a  wide  range.  The  ^i:c7  dob 
bcr  of  the  new  and  remarkable  forms  obtained  daring  tft; 
voyage  of  the  '*  Challenger "  belong  to  the  Scofdidefj  s 
family  known  to  inhabit  tiie  deep  waters  of  all  tha  wnn 
seas.  The  size  attained  by  marine  fishes  appears  to  !■▼« 
no  relation  to  latitude  or  temperature.  (QiUither's  BritiA 
Mutcum  Catalogue  ofFUhet ;  Mr  J.  Murray's  "  PrdiaUBiiJ 
Beport  on  Vertebrates  collected  by  the  '  Challenger,' '  Aa 
Roif.  Soc.,  vol.  xxiv.  p.  637.) 

Marine  Turtles.-^Thcso  reptiles,  forming  the  f^ 
Chehniidce,  are  too  few  in  iHimber  and  too  widel(y  diito 
buted  to  afford  any  indications  as  to  oceanic  ngiona 

Cetacea, — Tho  whales  and  dolphins  form  the  o&Iy  f*^ 
ot  truly  oceanic  Mammalia.  They  are  very  widely  &^ 
buted,  but  their  classification  is  too  unsettled,  and  tha> 
history  too  imperfectly  known,  to  throw  much  light  oa  thi 
general  question  of  oceanic  distribution.  Two  of  thi 
families — Balcenid^  and  Baltgnoptendae — seem  to  bo  coi- 
fincd  to  the  cold  and  temperate  seis  of  both  heaiipbcf*^ 
The  CatoJontidoe  (comprising  the  sperm  whales),  on  tkt 
other  hand,  are  moro  especially  tropical  and  snb-tropusL 
The  Ift/prroo:fonttdcr,  or  beaked-wluiles,  are  widely  diitA' 
buted  in  northern,  southern,  and  tropical  sees  ;  whi!tt^ 
largest  family — the Z><-/;>Ai*»i^-*are universally distribatci 
The  lar;:rst  wh?.lc5  inhabit  the  cold  northern  and  soBthcfn 
seas.     iOr  J.   L,  Gra/s  Briiitk  Mumtm  Caialpgn*  V 
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fhda  amd  SeaU  ;  Mr  Andrew  Murray's  Qeographiad  Dia- 
rUndicn  cf  the  Mammalia.) 

GfM/eral  BelaUotu  of  Marine  v^  Terrethial  Zoological 
l^ffiomM, — The  general  facts  of  distribation  of  marine 
nimals  now  adduced  accord  very  well  with  what  we  know 
f  those  terrestrial  changes  which  have  led  to  the  actual 
istribation  uf  land  animals.  The  great  Indo-Pacifie  region 
HR>  well  marked  in  every  important  group  of  marine 
nimals— probably  owes  its  individuality  to  the  fact  that 
Jistralia  has  been  isolated  during  the  whole  of  the  Tertiary, 
ad  probably  during  much  of  the  Mesozolc  epoch,  while 
unerous  i^ands  in  the  Indian  and  Pacific  oceans  have 
Iways  afiforded  an  extensive  shore-line  favourable  to  the 
srelopment  of  aquatic  forms  of  life.  The  Atlantic  has 
lobaUy  been  for  long  periods  even  more  inclosed  than  it 
I  DOW,  owing  to  the  greater  southward  extension  of  South 
Lfrica  and  South  America ;  ^hile  the  profound  depths  of 
ts  central  channel  have  served  as  a  barrier  between  the* 
^habitants  of  the  shallow  watlb  of  its  eastern  and  western 
horn.  In  like  maimer  the  great  trough  of  deep  water 
rhich  separates  the  most  eastern  groups  of  the  Pacific 
■lands  tpom  the  west  coast  of  America  has  necessarily  led 
to  the  establishment  of  distinct  oceanic  faunas  in  these 
ngioDS  ;  while  this  very  fact — the  remarkable  distinctness 
of  the  F^ific  and  West  American  faunas — teUs  us  plainly 
that  this  barrier  of  deep  ocean  is  one  of  the  ancient  features 
U  the  earth's  surface. 

We  shall  find,  too,  that  many  of  the  details,  and  not  a 
few  of  the  anomalies,  of  the  distribution  of  marine  animals 
bteooe  intelligible  from  our  knowledge  of  past  geographical 
cbaogea  The  considerable  affinity  between  the  Crustacea, 
Hollasca,  and  fishes  of  the  eastern  and  western  coasts  of 
Aiurica  exactly  corresponds  to  the  fact,  dearly  established 
by  i  consideration  of  the  distribution  of  living  add  extinct 
kodtoimals,  that  these  oceans  have  been  united,  at  several 
distinct  periods,  by  two  or  more  channels  over  what  is  now 
Ceatnl  America,  the  final  union  of  the  two  continents  being 
coDpsratively  recent  The  fact  that  the  uniting  channels 
'We  always  situated  within  the  same  limited  area 
^BiBdently  explains  the  considerable  amount  of  generic  and 
apeeifie  difference  of  two  faunas  ranging  over  coast-lines 
laaaing  north  and  south  for  many  thousand  miles  on  tho 
epposite  sides  of  great  continents.  The  curious  fact  (only 
I'Ke&tly  established)  .that  so  deep  and  extensive  an  inland 
aei  18  the  Mediterranean  contains  but  few  peculiar  marine 
aaigiils,  becomes  quite  intelligible  when  we  consider  that 
tm  middle  or  late  Tertiary  times  it  consisted  of  two  inland 
itti  or  lakes.  Such  inland  seas  are  always  very  poor  in 
^Biiittl  life ;  and  it  is  therefore  not  surprising  that  tbe 
Mediterranean  should  now  contain  hardly  any  forms  but 
^  as  it  has  received  from  the  Atlantic,  or  from  the  Red 
^  daring  a  submergence  of  the  Isthmus  of  Suez.  The 
Bomeroos  allied  or  even  identical  forms  in  tbe  northern 
^  aouthem  oceans,  which  are  not  found  in  the  interven- 
j^  vana  regions,  are  more  difficult  to  explain.  Mr 
'^^win  believes  that  such  facts  are  due  to  tbe  action  of  the 
^Wial  period,  which  at  its  height  may  have  cooled  certain 
^^^cts  of  the  tropical  ocean  sufficiently  to  allow  temperate 
^^nas  to  cross  from,  the  northern  to  the  southern  hemi- 
r^here  or  the  reverse.  Perhaps,  however,  the  agency  of 
^berga  may  have  been  sufficient  without  any  permanent 
doling  of  the  equatorial  ocean ;  for  even  now  these  huge 
letting  glaciera  often  reach  to  40°  N.  lat  and  35*  S„ 
ikl.  Captain  Maury  assures  us,  sometimes  even  reach 
ila  tropics.  We  may  therefore  well  suppose  that  during 
be  height  of  tho  glacial  period  icebergs  would  not  only 
^gnlarly  reach  the  tropics,  but,  carried  on  by  currents  in 
^nite  lines,  might  often  pass  across  the  equatorial  zone, 
^nyiag  with  them  a  girdle  of  cold  water  in  which  many 
^habitants  of  the  Arctic  or  Antarctic  seas  might  safely 


make  the  passage  to  another  hemisphere.  The  fact  thai 
many  forms  of  plants  peculiar  to  cold  or  temperate  tegiont 
are  found  scattered  on  isolated  mountain  summits  in  the 
tropics  is,  as  Mr  Darwin  has  shown,  to  be  explained  only 
by  the  influence  of  an  extreme  glacial  period,  and  this 
must  have  produced  analogous  effects  on  the  inhabitants 
of  the  ocean.    (Origin  of  Specia,  6th  ed.  p.  330.) 

Distribution  of  Animals  nr  Tdce. 

This  subject  will  necessarily  be  treated  in  some  detail 
under  the  articles  Qeoloot  and  Paukontoloot.  Here 
we  shall  only  sketch  its  outlines  and  general  principled. 

The  past  history  of  living  things  as  revealed  by  geology 
is  an  ever-changing  panorama.  At  each  successive  stags 
some  forms  disappear,  while  new  ones  take  their  place. 
The  farther  we  go  back  the  more  nnlike  is  the  general 
assemblage  of  animals  and  plants  to  that  which  now  exists. 
If  we  confine  our  attention  to  any  one  class  or  order  of 
animals,  we  find  that  it  makes  its  first  appearance  at  some 
definite  epoch,  and,  nnder  successively  changing  forms, 
either  continues  till  the  present  time,  or  reaches  a  maximum, 
diminishes,  and  finally  disappears.  Thus  some  groups  ars 
altogether  modem,  othen  extremely  ancient;  some  have  run 
through  all  their  phases  in  a  comparatively  short  period, 
othen  have  lived  from  the  earliest  epochs  of  the  earth's 
history  of  which  we  have  any  record  and  still  survive.  If 
we  could  be  sure  that  the  numerous  fossils  yet  discovered 
gave  us  anything  like  an  adequate  idea  of  all  the  varied  forms 
of  life  that  had  ever  lived  upon  the  globe,  and  the  order  in 
which  they  had  appeared,  we  should  be  in  a  position  to 
decide  as  to  the  truth  and  value  of  the  development 
hypothesis.  But  the  more  we  examine  the  question,  the 
more  certain  it  becomes  that  the  ^  geological  record,"  as  it 
is  termed,  is  extremely  imperfect,  and  that  the  whole  of 
the  extinct  animals  which  we  have  discovered  do  not  form 
any  fair  representation  of  the  entire  series  that  have  lived 
upon  the  earth.  This  is  the  case  even  with  the  mora  recent 
deposits  and:  those  which  are  richest  in  animal  remains ; 
but  as  we  go  back  into  the  past  the  record  becomes  more 
and  more  imperfect,  till  in  the  Secondary,  and  still  more 
in  the  Palseozoic  formations,  we  only  have  preserved  to  us 
a  few  scattered  fragments,  equivalent  perhaps  to  a  few 
pages  with  here  and  there  a  short  chapter  taken  at 
random  out  of  a  voluminous  history.  The  causes  of 
this  necessarily  imperfect  record  of  Uie  past  have  been 
fully  discussed  by  Sir  Charles  Lyell  and  Mr  Darwin; 
we  need  only  refer  hero  to  two  general  causes  of  such 
imperfection.  The  first  is,  that  every  aqueous  deposit 
is  formed  by  the  wearing  down  of  previous  deposti^ 
'80  that  the  records  of  one  age  are,  to  a  large  extent, 
necessarily  destroyed  to  provide  the  records  of  the  next, 
which  in  its  turn  is  destroyed  in  a  succeeding  age.  The 
other  cause  of  imperfection  is,  that  extensive  areas  are 
always  sinking  ^to  allow  new  deposits  to  be  formed  over 
them),  and  are  being  subjected  to  subterranean  heat  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  change  their  texture  and  obliterate 
their  fossils,  when  they  become  crystalline  or  metamorphic 
rocks.  The  more  recent  deposits  so  acted  on  will  rarolv 
have  had  time  to  have  become  raised  above  the  sea-level, 
and  subsequently  exposed  by  denudation ;  yet  certain 
Eocene,  strata  in  the  Alps  are  stated  by  Sir  C.  LyelL  to  be 
truly  metamorphic  {Studmti  ElemenU  of  Oeology,  p.  600). 
The  older  a  formation  is,  therefore,  the  more  frequently 
will  it  have  been  exposed  in  one  area  or  another  to 
this  metamorphic  action ;  and  it  follows  that,  going  back- 
ward in  time,  we  shall  at  last  come  to  a  period,  all  tlie 
formations  antecedent  to  which  will  have  become  metamor* 
phosed,  and  their  fossils,  if  any,  obliterated.  We  appear 
to  have  almost  coached  such  a  state  of  things  at  the  base  ol 
t^e  Paleozoic  rocks ;  and  there  is  good  reason  to  believe 
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tint  an  eortendTe  lenet  of  f oMiliferom  deponti  may  liava 
once  ezifted,  whose  record  of  the  earlier  ateges  of  the 
hiatory  of  life  npon  the  earth  has  been  either  destroyed  by 
denudation  or  obliterated  by  internal  heat  This  being 
the  case,  we  mnst  carefully  distingmsh  between  positiye 
and  negatiye  eTidence  ;  and  we  may  also  fairly  i^ply  each 
principlos  aa  can  be  established  l^  means  of  toe  foller 
record  afforded  by  the  Tertiary  deposits,  to  interpret  the 
more  scanty  and  fragmentary  record  with  which  we  have 
to  deal  in  ihe  older  rocks.  We  will  now  prooeed  to  sketch 
Teiy  briefly  the  soccessiTe  stages  of  the  derelopment  of 
animal  life  as  indicated  by  the  materials  at  onr  command. 

The  lowest  and  most  ancient  of  all  the  stratified  rocks  is 
the  Laorentian,  consisting  of  crystslline  beds  of  gneiss, 
mioarschisty  qnartBte,  and  limestone^  reaching  in  Canada 
the  aggregate  thickness  of  30,000  feet  The  whole  mass 
was  IcfDK  ttiooi^  to  be  destitate  of  organic  remains,  till  in 
one  of  ^e  beds  of  limestone  in  the  lower  part  of  the  series 
a  eorioDS  atmetore  was  disoorered,  which  is  held  hj  Dr 
Carpenter  and  Professor  Bnpert  Jones,  who  haye  made  a 
special  study  of  the  Foraminif era,  to  be  the  fossilised 
lemains  of  one  of  that  gronp  of  the  Protoaoa.  It  has  been 
named  .Awooii  ctmadmuef  and  if  really  organic  (which  is 
denied  by  some  nafairalists  of  eminence)  is  by  far  thcS  oldest 
trace  of  animal  life.  The  Upper  Lanrentian  deposits, 
10,000  feet  .thick,  lie  nnoonformably  on  the  lower,  and 
mtm  to  be  entirely  destitate  of  fossils. 

The  next  formation  is  the  Cambrian,  largely  developed 
in  Wales,  Scandinavia,  Bohemia,  and  North  America,  and 
consisting  of  a  Tariety  of  distinct  deposits.  But  in  the 
very  lowest  of  these  (the  Longmynd  gronp)  abundant 
organie   remains  have  recently  been  foond,  comprising 

Crfectly  developed  brachiopodous  and  pteropodous 
ollusca,  entomostracous  Crustacea,  and  Trilobitesw  In 
the  overlyinfl  beds  of  the  same  formation  similar  forms 
abonnd,    and   are    accompanied    by   sponges,  annelids, 

Saptolitea  (idiich  are  supposed  to  be  peculiar  extinct 
ydrosoa),  starfishes^  and  encrinites.  Here  alK>  first 
appear  lamellibranchiate  ^oUusca,  belonging  to  the 
families  Arcadas,  NueuLidoBf  and  Atlantida,  and  there  are 
even  some  OrtkoeercUidof,  belonging  to  the  highest  order 
ol  mollascs— Cephalopoda.  The  Tiibbites  are  already 
ironderfully  varied,  the  smallest  and  largest  kinds  being 
found  here  (one  2  feet  long),  species  with  the  least  and 
with  the  greatest  number  of  rings,  blind  Trilobites,  a.  1 
others  with  the  most  largely  developed  eyes.  (Lyell's 
StudenU^  EUmenU  ^  Gtology,  pp.  483,  485,  634.) 

We  next  come  to  the  SQurian  formation,  in  which  we 
first  meet  with  corals,  of  the  three  great  divisions  Bugoea, 
Tabulate,  and  Perforata,— ostracode  Crustaceans,  Trilobites 
in  enormous  variety,  Merostomatsr— extinct  Crustaceans  of 
gigantic  sise,  Echinoidea  lP€dwehinut\  and  true  gastero- 
podous  Molluaca.  And  lastly,  in  the  Upper  Silurian 
deposits,  we  find  vertebrates,  whose  first  representatives 
are  several  genera  of  fishes  belonging  to  the  Qanoid  and 
Plagioetomoos  groups. 

In  the  sucoeeding  Devonian  formation  we  find  an 
abundance  of  new  families  of  fishes,  a  fresh-water  mussel 
of  the  living  genus  Anodtm,  and  no  less  than  six  forms  of 
winged  insects.  These  have  been  found  io  the  Devonian 
rocks  of  New  Brunswick,  and  are  considered  by  Mr 
Sondder  to  be  ancient  forms  of  Neuroptera. 

The  Carboniferous  formation  is  very  rich  in  animal  as 
well  as  vegetable  remains ;  and,  along  with  most  of  the 
animals  already  met  with,  we  find  several  higher  types  of 
great  interest  The  higher  macmrous  Crustacea  {Anikra- 
pdUrmon)  are  here  first  met  with,  as  are  true  air-breathing 
molluscs,  numerous  specimens  of  the  living  genera,  Pupa 
and  ZcmiUij  having  been  found  in  the  coal-Slds  of  Nova 
Sootia.     Along  with  theao  are  insects  of  varioos 


Myriapoda,  aoorpionsy  spiders,  Orthoptera,  Nenroptw 
Coleoptera,  and  even  Lepidoptera.  Here,  too^  we  m« 
wiUi  air-breathing  vertebratee — the  Labyrinthodont 
ancient  forms  of  Amphibia  which  oocor  in  considerabi 
abundance  and  variety.  (Lyell'a  StudmUf  EUmemU^  \ 
408;  Annalet  d$  ia  SoeiiU  £fUomoloffigm  de  Bdfiqu 
1875,  tbm  xviiL,  where  a  wing  from  tha  coal-measurs 
closely  resembling  those  of  moths  belonging  to  the  ^nil 
Satmrniidaf,  is  photographed.) 

In  the  Permian  formation,  which  doaea  the  series  c 
Palsozoio  rocks,  we  have  the  important  addition  of  tm 
Lacertian  reptilea  (Protoroiattruti,  which,  aeoofding  I 
Professor  Huxley,  differ  wonderfully  little  from  some  Imc 
groupa.  What  are  supposed  to  be  Cheloniaa  footprii^ 
have  been  discovered  in  the  Ptomian  sandstones 
Dumfriesshire.     (Huxley's  Americtm  Addrtnea,  P^  ^1*) 

Entering  the  Secondary  period  with  the  Triassie  f cc^ 
tion,  we  at  once  meet  wiUi  higher  fonna  of  lifa  Am^ 
Crustacea  we  first  find  tracA  of  the  brachyuruua  divi^ 
of  Decapods  (Etheridge,  in  Lyell's  StudaUif  BUatenim^ 
632)  and  many  new  forma  of  MoUnsca.  Amoi 
the  Dinoaauria,  Dicynodontia^  Pleaiosanria,  and 
appear;  what  seem  to  be  undoubted  footprint  of  birds 
been  found  in  the  New  Bed  Sandstone  of  Oonneeticat  ^ 
figureainLyeIl*SiSSNf(f€ii<i'  Slmunt$,  p.  371,  andlHcholaic 
PalamUoloffp,  n.  889)^  and  all  improbability  of  this  «« 
appearance  of  birds  u  removed  by  the  fact  that  a  lit 
hi^ier  in  the  same  formation  remains  of  a  true  ^•"»«^^Ii 
have  been  undoubtedly  discovered.  This  is  the  Mirm  ftm 
founded  on  well-preserved  teeth  from  a  bone  bed  in  t 
Upper  Trias  of  Wilrtemberg^  and  since  found  slao 
the  BhiBtie  beds  of  Somersetshire;  while  in  rod 
supposed  to  be  of  the  same  age  in  North  Csmlina  tl 
lower  jaw  of  an  allied  form  {Dromatkeriym)  has  bee 
obtain^  Both  are  believed  to  be  Marsupials,  snd  asoi 
neariy  allied  to  the  J/yrmeeob%u$  of  Australia. 

In  the  Jurassic  or  Oolitio  period,  the  main  forms  of  lift 
which  have  already  appeared  are  further  developed  I* 
sects  of  all  orders  are  found,  and  they  can  mostly  be  daa^^ 
in  existing  families  and  even  genera,  aa— Xioniifa,  N^p* 
Sphinx,  Terme$,  JSpheaura,  Agrion,  .^liftntf,  A^ri^ 
Priomui,  LSMukk  (Bev.  P.  B.  Brodie,  in  Proe.  Wammr 
skirt  Not  HitL  Soc,  1873.)  Among  reptOes,  Ckdm^ 
and  lektkyoiauria  are  added.  Of  Inrda  we  hsve  the  lo«^ 
tailed  and  feathered  ArekaopUrfx  ;  while  no  less  »^*«^^ 
genera  of  small  Mammalia  have  been  discoverad,  jm^ 
of  them  Marsupials,  though  some  may  have  been  apceig^ 
forms  of  Insectivora.  Many  living  genera  of  shells,  b^ 
marine  and  fresh-water,  first  appear;  uid  among  fishss, 
sharks  of  the  existing  &mily  N<Aidamidm. 

In  the  Cretaceous  period,  we  make  'a  still 
approach  to  living  forms.  The  highest  Crustacea  (i^ 
chyura)  are  tolerably  abundant  and  the  living  genus  C4b^ 
appears*  Mollusca  (Lamellibranchiate  and  Qasteropo^ 
are  represented  by  a  number  of  living  genssa.  Kabc^ 
terous  fishes  now  appear.  Beptiles  are  still  mostly  ' 
extmct  typee  —  Pterosauria,  Ichthyoaanria,  Dinosau^^ 
dec. ;  but  among  birds  we  find  some  allied  to 
waders,  as  well  as  the  curious  exttnet  group  of 
tomithes,  or  toothed  birds.  (Marsh,  in  Amtnean  /< 
pf  Science  and  Arit,  vol  x.  1875.) 

When  we  pass  over  the  great     asm  of  time 
separates  the  Mesozoio  from  the  Oainoaoie  or  ThIe^ 
period,  we  at  once  come  upon  a  boat  of  new  fonna 
rosembling  those  which  now  live  iqMm  the  eartL 
majority  of  living  genera  of  MoHnsea  bow  appear, 
gradually  increasing  proportion  of  living  species^  as  W9 
from  the  Eocene  to  Miocene  and  raoesna  " 
highest  forms  of  Crustacea  are  plentiftil; 
ordcis,  and  alipoat  aU  of  living  g«Bai%  abouUI ; 
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i'n^  ganer*  gradiullj  tppe*)*,  and  trne  toAtt  (OpAidia) 
w  fint  met  with.  Among  birds,  oU  the  exUtiog  ordcn, 
ciiuij  funilio,  and  tamo  living  genera  appear  in  ths 
.Xioccoe  period.  Munmalia,  howsver,  exhibit  the  most 
urptUiag  advance^  AnceaCntl  forms  ot  all  the  eiUtiog 
'rdei*  are  fonad  in  the  Eoceae  formntioa  ;  in  the  Miocene, 
Boit  living  families  are  veil  developed ;  vrhila  in  the 
liomne  aod  post-FliocBDc  deposits  we  find  the  genera  and 
peciea  for  the  meet  put  cloael;  resembling  thoae  that  still 


inhabit*the  euth.  Tbt  folloiring  diagrammatio  table  w3I 
enable  the  reader  better  to  comprehend  the  main  facta 
which  we  huve  here  endeivonred  to  s«t  foitfa.  It  oampriae* 
only  the  larger  or  mora  impoitant  gionpa  of  animal^  and 
of  each  of  theae  the  known  range  in  time  is  indicated  hft 
thick  line.  It  has  not  been  attem]/ted  to  ehow  the  breaks 
which  oocni  in  onr  knowledge  of  the  range  of  f  gronp,  sinoa 
no  one  sow  donbta  that  where  an  j  t]'pe  appears  in  tworemota 
periode  it  must  have  been  in  existence  during  the  whefo 
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!  may  have  no  record  of  it.  ' 
0  indicate  the  abundaDce  or 
rclEj  ot  the  group  in  each  period,  thii  being  a  detail 
*«itadon]y  to  a  special  Ireatmeiit  of  science  of  palsoDtology. 
*t  moat  also  br  remembered  that  it  ia  often  impossible 
'or  as  to  dstermine  whether  the  increased  prevalence  of 
ttasQ  remainf  ol  a  particular  gronp  is  due  to  a  really  greater 
at  of  Ihe  animals,  or  only  to  more  favoursUa  cou- 
M  (« their  preaervalinn  and  diacovery. 


On  considering  the  successive  phases  of  animal  Lfe  pr^ 
tented  to  as  by  the  fossil  remains  preserved  in  the  tockh, 
we  cannot  help  perceiving  that  tbeie  baa  been  m  tha 
whole  a  steady  advaace  in  orgeniiation  and  aa  increase  in 
variety  and  complexity,  from  the  earliest  eeolngical  periods 
to  the  present  day.  Thus  the  oldest  known  fossil  belongs 
to  the  lowest  type  of  animal  life — the  Protuzoa.  Then  we 
have  the  lower  totaa  of  UoUosos, — Biacliiopoda  and 
Pteroiioda — followed  by  the  Cephalopoda  and  Gaateropuda. 
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The  EntomoBtroea,  Trilobitas,  and  PhyllopodB,  c^me  before 
the  higher  Decapod  Crustacea,  and  of  theie  the  h^hest 
form — ^the  Bracbynra^ppeara  much  the  ktest  Again, 
all  the  aquatic  claaaee  of  inTertebrates  appear  in  abuncUmce 
before  the  earliest  of  the  aquatic  ▼ertebrates — fishes — 
make  their  appearance.  These  are  followed  by  Amphibia, 
and  later  still  by  true  reptiles.  The  more  higUy  organised 
birds  and  mammals  appear  later,  and  almost  simultane- 
ously. 

There  are,  it  is  true,  many  anomalies,  the  higher  and 
more  complex  organisms  in  some  of  the  minor  groups 
appearing  before  the  lower ;  but  these  cases  generally  occur 
in  the  oldest  (PalsDozoic)  formations,  where,  on  the  principles 
already  laid  down,  the  record  must  be  necessarily  more 
imperfect  In  the  Mesozoic  and  Tertiary  formations  the 
Buccession  ia  more  regular,  and  accords  better  with  the 
grade  of  organization  of  the  aeveral  groups,  and  ^e  best 
examples  of  this  are  to  be  found  among  the  Manmialia  of  the 
Tertiary  period,  the  series  of  which  is,  in  some  groups, 
tolerably  complete.  Thus,  among  the  Ungulata  we  find  in 
the  Eocene  deposits  the  renudns  of  a  numto  of  generalized 
types,  such  as  the  Palaotherium,  allied  to  the  horse,  tapir, 
and  rhinoceros ;  Zcphiodony  an  ancestral  form  of  tapir ; 
Anoplotherium,  intermediate  between  pigs  and  ruminants; 
niolcphuif  allied  to  the  tapir  and  horse ;  and  the  North 
American  Orohippus,  a  remote  ancestor  of  the  horse.!  This 
last-named  animal.  Professor  Mardi  tells  us,  had  four  toes 
in  front  and  three  behind,  and  was  no  larger  than  a  fox ; 
yet  an  almost  perfect  series  can  be  traced,  in  succeeding 
deposits,  of  ammals  with  smaller  and  amaller  lateral  toes, 
the  size  and  speed  incrcesing,  the  head  and  neck  bocoming 
longer,  the  canine  teeth  decreasing  in  size,  the  bones  of  the 
fore-«nn  consolidating,  and  other  modifications  suooessively 
taking  place  till  we  come,  by  almost  imperceptible  grada- 
tions, to  an  animal  so  completely  unlike  the  one  we  started 
from  tif  our  existing  horae^  In  like  manner  we  have  the 
extinct  families  of  the  Anoplotheridcg,  AtUKraeothendce, 
OreodchUdce,  and  many  groups  of  doul^tful  affinities,  which 
seem  to  be  ancestral  forms  from  which  sprung  the  swine, 
hippopotami,  and  all  our  ruminants.  These  become  more 
S]>ccislized  in  the  Miocene;  but  it  is  only  in  the  later 
Miocene  and  Pliocene  that  we  find  true  deer,  camels,  oxen, 
and  antelopes.  So,  the  oldest  form  of  the  Camivora,  found 
in  the  very  lowest  bed  of  the  Eocene  formation,  is  the 
ArctocyoH,  one  of  the  generalized  types  which  cannot  be 
referred  to  any  existing  family.  A  little  later  the 
Canidm  and  YUfrridce  appear,  while  the  more  special- 
ized and  highly  organized  Felidae  are  not  found  till  the 
Miocene  period.  To  exhibit  in  detail  the  succession  and 
bfiiiiitios  of  extinct  forms  is  the  province  of  palaeontology ; 
wo  can  here  only  give  the  chief  facts  in  outline,  which 
however  are  sufficient  to  render  intelligible  the  great 
principle  which  almost  all  paluionlologista  have  arriv^  at, 
viz. — thai  extinct  animals  exhibit  more  generalized  struc- 
tures, as  compared  with  the  more  specialized  structure* 
cf  ruHrent  animals.  (Owen*s  Palixontolotjjf^  p.  406.) 

Ilavmg  now  laid  before  our  readers  a  blcctch  of  the 
more  im{>urlaut  facts  of  the  dibthbution  of  animals  in  time, 
^e  will  c-jndude  this  branch  of  our  subject  with  a  brief 
ducupsiou  of  its  bearing  on  the  theory  of  evolution,  and 
en  thu  impcrf(.*ction  of  the  geological  record,  lue  sbnipt- 
itCKu  with  which  animal  remains  in  considerable  variety 
11  ret  appear  in  very  ancient  deposits  is  undoubtedly  a  mo:>t 
rcmarkabK'  phenomenon.  Vuh  the  exception  of  the  still 
some \« hat  duuLtfuI  //'j^'On,  the  vast  scries  of  Laurtuliun 
rocks  have  piuJuctd  no  foSJiils      lint  the  moment  we  enter 

'  A  It:  11  uixrL-  r.  luuti*  A:ioe«tra1  fonn  Eohtjtpm  hoA  •iiic«  Lcro 
diari:TriT»]   lii   tUe  !.»•.'.    K».viie   drpotiU   uf    \Vc*t   jkuurua.     bet 


the  Cambrian  formation  wo  at  once  meet  with  a  uAutwhat 
extensive  series  of  complex  and  varied  oiganiuna.  Beaidm 
the  Brachiopoda  we  have  I'teropoda,  a  by  no  means  low 
form  of  Mollusca;  while  the  Trilobites  and  Phyllopods 
exhibit  a  considerable  amount  of  specializatioii.  Almost 
as  early,  we  have  sponges^  annelids,  star-fidhea,  encriuites, 
lamellibranchiatea,  and  Orthoceratidie«— •  vaiiely  of 
divergent  and  complex  typei^  which,  on  any  theoiy  of 
development,  indicates  a  very  long  ancoesssion  of  ancestral 
forms.  But  wa  must  also  bear  in  mind  that  the  few 
fossiliferous  deposits  of  this  early  age  cannot  poesibly  have 
made  us  acquainted  with  more  than  a  minute  fraction  of 
the  organisms  which  then  existed  on  the  whole  earth.  VTe 
are  therefore  compelled  to  believe  that  the  abeenee  of  aJl 
remains  cf  more  ancient  forms  of  life  in  the  pnhOambrian 
rocks  33  fallacious,  and  due  solely  to  no  reoord  of  them 
having  been  preserved,  or,  if  pressed,  to  their  not  having 
been  discovered  by  na.  This  conclnaion  la  anpported  by 
anabgous  facts  which  occur  and  recur  in  every  ancceeding 
formation.  The  highly  specialized  oorola  and  fishes  of  the 
SOurian  rocks  must  have  had  anceston  in  Cambrian  timea 
of  which  we  know  nothing ;  and  the  sudden  appearance  of 
perfectly  developed  winged  iaaeeta  in  the  Devonian  f oma- 
tion,  plainly  tells  us  that  during  comitlesa  nnreoorded  agM 
various  lower  forms  of  terrestrial  Annnlosa  must  have  bw 
gradually  developing  into  these  marvellonaly  specialized 
types, — ^yet  these  lower  forms  (Myriapoda,  ie.)  only 
appear  as  fossils  in  the  succeeding  Carboniferous  f onnatioiL 
Such  highly  organized  inseeta  also  imply  the  existence  of 
vegetation,  and,  by  analogy,  of  other  terreetrial  animals  cl 
an  equally  high  grade  of  development  Hence  the  dis- 
covery of  these  winged  inseeta  (wUeh  can,  with  great  pro- 
bability, be  classed  in  one  of  our  existing  ordeia— the 
Keuroptera^  opens  up  to  the  imagination  of  the  evolutionist 
a  wonderful  picture,  far  removed  from  the  dreary  waste  of 
waters  which  was  once  thought  to  characterize  the  eoodi 
of  the  early  Palasozoic  'formatjona.  Geologists,  indeed, 
have  long  taught  us  that  the  vast  pilea  of  aedimentaiy 
rocks  of  the  SOurian,  Cambrjan,  and  even  the  Lanrentiaa 
period  necessarily  implied  the  co-existenoe  of 
continents  or  islands  whose  dsondation  oonld  alone  prod 
them ;  and  now  the  theoiy  of  evdntion  enables  na 
clothe  these  ancient  landa  with  vegetation  and  peqde 
with  animal  life,  ainoe  it  is  only  thus  that  we  can  find  s[ 
and  time  sufficient  for  the  development  of  the  wondcifi 
insects,  the  land  ahells,  the  Amphibia,  and  the  reptile^' 
ah  of  which  appear  suddenly,  m  perfect  and  compl  ' 
organized  forms,  in  some  parts  of  the  FdsBoaoie 
When  we  consider  that  we  have  indicatione  of  the 
during  the  Carboniferous  age  of  soch  diveraified  and 
specialized  typea  of  Annuloaa  as  myiiapods^  ^pidsi^ 
roaches,  locusts,  dragon-fliea,  ephemeras^  lameliioora*^ 
and  bombyciform  moths,— eo  that  it  ia  highly 
that  no  fresh  ordinal  type  of  insects  baa  originated  d 
all  succeeding  agea,  and  when  ve  farther  conaider  thai 
these  are  speciaUzed  modifioatiooi  of  simple  Annnkwa, 
shall  be  forced  to  conclude  that,  whatever  time  may  ~ 
elapsed  from  that  epoch  to  the  present  day,  a  far 
timo  ib  required,  antecedent  to  ue  Caihonifennia 
to  allow  of  the  development  of  eneh  varied 
of  life. 

As  bearing  upon  this  qnestioo  itia  iBportaat  to 
how  scattered  and  fragmentary  are  the  few  India 
mammalian  life  older  than  thoae  ef  the  Ttetiaiy 
Sir  Charles  Lyell  tells  ns,  that  up  to  the  beginafaif 
present  century  it  waa  a  general^  reeei^id 
ge^/logy  that  the  Mammalia  had  not 
the  Tertiary  period ;  and  the  fiiit  diseoveiy  of  the  ja' 
of  a  smull  Marsupial  in  the  lower  Oolfte  \ 
sttiNAtion   M   vkuulJ   now   be  excited  bj 
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8acoiidai7  monkey,  or  (we  may  add)  a  Silnnan  bird  or 
riammaL  The  loUowing  table  is  abbreviated  from  that  in 
she  SttuUnH^  £lemenis  (p.  315),  as  it  is  well  calculated  to 
•how  how  scanty  and  accidental  is  oar  knowledge,  and  how 
weceiarily  imperfect,  most  be  the  geological  record  in  still 
earlier  periods. 

Swmber  and  DisCribtUion  of  FotsU  Mammalia  from  Sttoia 

older  tlian  the  Tertiary, 


Sboovoaxt  SnuzA. 


lUestricht  chalk 

Whitachalk. .. 

Ghalkmari  

Upper  QreeoMad 

K«ooomi&&    (Lower      | 
Greesiiad) \ 

Waeldflo. 

Upper  Ptirbeck  Oolite.. . . 

MJadlePorbeekOoUte.. 

Lower  Pnrbeek  Oolite... 

Focthnd  Oolite 

Kimnaxidge  clay....' 

Coning 

Oifodo^ 

Qtiet  Oolite 

lafedor  Oolite 

lin 

Uomr  Trias  (Somenet, 
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Tor  an  account  of  the  characteristics  of  these  small 
^Himsls,  and  for  some  details  of  their  history,  we  refer  the 
to  Sir  Charles  Lyell's  work  ;   it  in  here    only 
to  state  the  circumstances  under  which  these  re- 
have  been  preserved  and  discovered.    Fossil  remains 
^  Isnd  animals  are,  of  course,  rarely  found  except  in 
^^costiine  or  estuarine  deposits ;  and  Uiese  are  often  en- 
Rifely  wanting  throughout  extensive  geological  formations. 
^«t  even  where  such  foesiliferous  beds  occur,  the  condi- 
^Moa  favourable  to  the  -preservation  of  small  Mammalia 
^Ds  ezoeedingly  rare, — ui%  entire  series  of  fresh-water 
^ITcalden  beds  having  yielded  no  trace  of  them,  although 
^^  are  quite  certain  that  they  were  then  both  varied  and 
^^Imndant     Even  more  remarkable  is  the  fact  that  the 
^Hiole  25  species  of  Purbeck  mammals,  belonging  to  10 
fKenera,  were  obtained  from  a  single  stratum  only  a  few 
*4iches  thick,  and  from  an  area  of  less  than  500  square 
^ards.     Tet  these  small  animals  must  have  abounded  at  this 
^Mriod ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  anything  but  a 
^aost  imperfect  and  fractional  representation  of  the  mam- 
^lalian  faima  of  the  country  could  have  been  gathered  mto 
^his  narrow  graveyard.   But  this  thm  stratum  occurs  amid  a 
^Msi  of  fresh-water  deposits  160  feet  thick,  the  whole  of 
which  have  been  thoroughly  and  systematically  examined 
\f  the  officers  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Great  Britain ; 
«ad  though  many  of  the  layers  contam  remains  of  land 
^^rguusms — plants,  insects,  and  land-shells — no  other  part 
^  the  whole  series  has  yielded  a  smgle  fragment  of 
»>»niTnslian  wimams  I    Having  this  striking  example  of  the 
-voTthlessnees  of  negative  evulence,  it  b^oves  us  to  be 
^^Qtioas  o#  rejecting  any  legitimate  conclusions  from  the 
neii  m  oar  possession,  on  account  of  the  absence*  of  the 
^inci  evidsnea  of  loasil  remains.    Tha  varied  and  hif^ly- 


developed  Mammalia  of  the  Eocene  period  reaiiy  nocessitata 
(to  the  evdntionist)  the  long-eonunued  previous  existenf 
of  this  class  of  animals:  and  we  discovery  of  isolated  specieB 
in  the  Oolite  and  Trias  would  (had  it  been  delayed  to  our 
time)  have  been  but  a  confirmation  of  theoretical  deductionsL 

In  his  anniversary  address  to  the  Geological  Society  ia 
1870,  Professor  Huxley  adduces  a  nnmber  of  special  cases 
showing  that,  on  the  theory  of  development^  almost  all  the 
higher  forms  of  life  must  have  existed  during  the  Palieoaoio 
pmod.  Thus,  from  the  &ct  that  almost  the  whole  of  the 
Tertiary  period  has  been  required  to  convert  the  anoestcal 
Orokippui  into  the  existing  horse,  he  believes  thai^  in  order 
to  have  time  for  the  much  greater  change  of  the  anceatral 
Ungulata  into  the  two  great  divisioos  of  Perisaodaotylea 
and  Artiodactyles  ^>f  wMch  change  there  is  no  trace  even 
among  the  earliest  Eocene  Mammals),  we  should  require  a 
large  portion,  if  not  the  whole,  of  the  Mesoaoio  period. 
Another  case  is  furnished  by  the  bats  and  Ceteoea,  which 
occur  fully  devebped  in  the  Eocene  formation ;  and  these 
would  have  required  still  more-time  for  their  modiiiwition 
out -of  ancestral  Insectivora  and  Camivora.  I^ 
Marsupials  of  the  Trias,  a^ain;'  were  already  differentiafed 
into  herbivorous  and  carnivorous  forms  ;  so  that  on  the 
loweat  estimate  we  must  place  the  common  ancestor  of  the 
Mammalia  very  far  back  in  Palaeozoio  times.  Reptiles 
f nnush  evidence  of  the  same  character.  Professor  Huxley 
says,  "  If  the  very  small  differences  which  are  observable 
between  the  Croeodilia  of  the  older  Mesosoio  formations 
and  those  of  the  present  day  furnish  any  sort  of  approxima* 
tion  towards  an  estimate  of  the  average  rate  of  change  among 
the  Sawroprida,  it  is  almost  appalling  to  reflect  how  far  back 
in  PkiUsozoio  times  we  must  go  before  we  can  hope  to  airivo 
At  that  common  stock  from  mioh  the  CroeodUia,  Laeertilia, 
Omiihoaedida,  and  Pleeioaauria^  which  had  attained  so 
great  a  devebpment  in  the  Triassic  epoch,  must  have  been 
derived."  And  if  to  these  indications  we  add  the  appearance 
of  two  orders  of  fishes — Elasmobranchs  and  Ganoids — in  the 
Silurian  period,  we  shall  be  compelled  to  place  the  origin 
of  the  whole  vertebrate  stock  at  an  epoch  far  beyond  that 
of  the  lowest  foesiliferous  rocks  of  the  Oambrian  series. 

If,  then,  we  bear,  in  mind  the  very  early  appearance  of  so 
many  highly  comply  organisms^  representing  all  the  great 
types  of  animal  life — almost  all  the  great  invertebrate  groups 
in  the  Oambrian  and  Lower  Silurian,  with  many  Yertebrata 
andalmost  all  forms  of  Insects  in  Uie  Devonian  and  Gar- 
boniferons  periods, — ^while  a  large  number  of  these  havo 
hardly  incrMsed  in  ooihplexity  of  orsanixation  down  to  our 
times,  we  shall  be  prepared  to  admit  uie  extreme  probability 
of  Mr  Darwin's  view,  that  '^before  the  lowest  Oambrian  stra- 
tum wes  deposited,  long  periods  elapsed,  as  long  as,  or  pro^ 
bably  far  longer,  than  the  whole  interval  from  tlw  Oambrian 
age  to  the  present  day ;  and  that  during  these  vast  periods 
the  world  swarmed  with  living  criaturea*  (Or%gvi  of 
Spedei,  6th  ed  p.  286.) 

Professor  Bamsay  has  recently  expressed  analogous 
views,  founded  on  an  extensive  survey  of  the  whole  series 
of  geologica]  formations,  in  a  paper  "On  the  com- 
parative value  of  certain  Geological  Ages  (or  Groups  of 
Formations)  considered  as  items  of  G^lpgical  Tfme" 
{Proceeding  of  the  Royal  Society,  1874,  p.  334),  he 
says— speaking  of  the  abundant  and  well-developed  fauna 
of  the  Oambnan  period,  a  sketch  of  which  we  have  given 
at  p.  282 : — **  In  this  earliest  known  varied  life  "we  find, 
no  evidence  of  its  having  lived  near  the  h^ginn^'ng  of  the 
zoological  serieSb  In  a  broad  sense^  compared  with  what 
must  have  gone  before  both  biolc^gically  and  physically^ 
all  the  phenomena  connected  with  this  old  period  seem, 
to  my  mind,  to  be  of  quite  a  recent  description ;  and  the 
dimates  of  sees  and  lands  were  ol  the  very  same  kind  st 
those  the  world  eiyoys  at  the  present  day.* 
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It  thus  appears  that  the  general  geological  principle  with 
which  we  Btarted,  of  the  more  complete  deetractton  by 
denudation  and  metamorphism  of  the  earlier  as  compared 
with  the  later  reoorda  of  life  npon  the  earth,  recetvea  ample 
support  in  the  apparently  sudden  appearance  of  whole 
groups  of  complex  and  specialised  forms  in  some  of  the 
earliest  rocks ;  while  the  general  imperfection  of  the  geo- 
logical record  is  made  mamfest  by  such  fiots  as  the  yeiy 
few  and  isolated  remains  of  Mammah'a  in  the  Mesosoic 
rocks,  although  we  know  they  most  have  existed  in  abun- 
dance throughout  the  whole  Secondary  and  much  of  the 
Flalieozoic  periods.  The  great  lesson  we  have  to  learn  from 
the  facts  of  palieontology  is,  that  its  negatiTe  eridence  is 
at  the  best  of  but  little  Tslue  ;  but  when  this  negative 
evidence  is  opposed  to  general  principles  established  upon 
«  wide  basis  of  physical  and  biological  research,  it  becomes 
absolutely  worthless.  Just  in  proportion  ss  the  series  of 
f ossilif erous  deposits  is  more  complete,  and  the  fossil  remains 
more  abundant  and  Taried,  does  the  eridence  for  evolution 
and  progressive  development  become  more  powerful  The 
difficulties  are  almost  whoUy  dependent  on  incomplete 
knowledge^  and  on  the  assumption  ^prhich  we  have 
endeavoured  to  show  is  entirely  uiiiounded)  that  the  earliest 
traces  of  the  fossil  remains  of  any  animal  type  which  have 
been  discovered  c^  give,  even  approximately,  the  period  of 
its  first  appearance  upon  the  earth. 

We  find,  then,  that  just  as  a  study  of  the  distribution  of 
animals  in  space  enables  us  to  team  much  of  the  immedi- 
ately preceding  condition  of  the  earth's  surface,  and 
especially  of  the  recent  changes  of  land  and  water, — so  a 
study  of  the  diitribution  of  animals  in  time^  when  aided  by 
the  modem  theory  of  evolution,  gives  us  some  knowledge 
of  the  physical  condition  and  life  of  the  earth  in  timee 
beyond  the  reach  even  of  geological  history.     (▲.  s.  w.) 

DISTBIBUnOH  OF  YEOETABLE  LIFI. 

The  literature  in  which  the  immense  multitude  of  dis- 
tinct kinds  of  plants  which  are  diipersed  over  the  earth's 
surface  and  form  its  vegetation  has  so  far  been  described 
his  necessarily  been  adapted  to  the  diviuons  of  political 
geography.  The  causes  which  have  brought  about  the 
formation  of  such  diviuons  have  rarely,  however,  had  any- 
thing in  common  with  those  which  have  determined  the 
characteristic  features,  whether  superficial  or  profound,  of 
the  floras  of  different  countries.  The  great  mass  of 
catalogues  and  descriptive  enumerations  of  the  plants  of 
such  countries,  the  boundaries  of  which  are  for  the  most  part 
quite  artificial,  are  therefore  ill  adapted  for  bringing  out 
any  general  coDclusions  as  to  the  mode  in  which  plants  are 
distributed.  It  is  only  by  making  some  kind  of  analysis 
of  the  often  heterogeneous  contents  of  such  catalogues, 
and  piecing  together  the  results  obtained  from  different 
sources,  that  any  clue  can  be  obtained  to  the  approximate 
lines  of  demarcation  of  floras  which  are  really  naturally 
limited  .^d  characterised.  The  process  is,  however, 
enormously  laborious,  and,  even  apart  from  that,  must 
lor  a  long  time  to  come  be  exceedingly  imperfect  in  its 
application,  owing  to  the  imn.ense  tracts  of  land — and 
those  with  the  most  varied  and  copious  vegetation— of  the 
natural  products  of  which  our  knowledge  is  still  most 
defective. 

Numerous  attempts  have,  however,  been  made,  notwith- 
standing the  difficulty  of  the  task,  to  map  out  the  earth's 
surface  into  '*  regions  of  vegetation."  The  real  significance 
of  these  regions  will,  of  course,  entirely  depend  upon  the 
principles  which  have  been  relied  upon  in  forming  theuL 
And  in  this  respect  the  progress  of  geographical  botany  has 
been  exactly  similar  to  that  of  clsasification.  The 
tbtrseteristio  distinctions  which  were  first  seised  upon  in 


either  case  proved  on  closer  scrutiny  to  be  superficial,  and 
to  bring  about  merely  artificial  and  arlntiary  assemblagea 
The  doctrine  of  evolution  has  in  fact  effected  the  aamt 
revolution  in  both ;  it  has  shown  in  the  one  that  commnni^ 
of  descent  is  the  real  meaning  of  a  natural  dassifirafion,  il 
has  shown  in  the  other  that  community  of  origin  is  the  nal 
key  to  geographical  distribution. 

Most  of  the  writers  on  geographical  botany  have  beeo 
content  to  set  aside  all  oonsideratioiis  of  origin  and  history 
in  attempting  to  define  the  limits  of  botanical  regiona.  Thsv 
have  not  attempted  to  see  in  the  peoiliar  featoies  which 
such  regions  may  possess  anything  more  than  adaptatioas 
to  physical  conditions  working  on  plants  craated  m  great 
measure  where  they  are  found.  Althoogji,  thenfine,  the 
literature  of  geographical  botany  has  been  nsaf ul  in  ^■'•^'t 
the  reader  to  reislixe  the  local  featoree  the  coloarin^  if 
one  may  so  express  it— of  partioilar  eaaaUim,  the  Isds 
have  hitherto  been  presented  in  a  fonn  void  of  any  tine 
significance.  And  these  remarks  appl|y  to  die  iystamof 
Sdionw  (18Sd),  which  has  been  much  emplojsd,  partial^ 
to  that  of  De  Candolle,  and  conqMcnonsqr  to  lluit  moie 
recently  published  l»y  QrisebaoL  It  is  to  the  wxitinfs  of 
Darwin,  Hooker,  An  Gray,  and  Bentham  that  ve  nmat 
look  for  a  real  insi^  into  the  origin  and  dispenum  of 
floras,  and  for  the  real  causes  of  the  existing  diatribotioo  of 
plant  life. 

The  first  attempt  to  review  the  whole  aulject  ef  jilant- 
distribuUon  from  the  modem  point  of  view  affocded 
by  evolution  is  due  to  Bentham,  who  made  it  the  snb> 
ject  of  a  presidential  address  delivered  to  the  tJimmim^ 
Society  in  1869.  Bentham's  condusioDs  are  based  i^on 
the  experience  of  a  long  life  devoted  to  systematie  botaav, 
and  will  probably  always  hold  a  fundamental  position  la 
the  study  of  the  subject ;  at  any  rate  for  aome  tiale  to 
come,  until  the  distribution  of  a  large  number  of  sab> 
ordinate  groups  has  been  carefully  woriced  oat»  the  aain 
points  establisned  by  him  are  not  likely  to  be  maleoallly 
modified. 

The  general  faciei  of  vegetation  is  obvioasly  laifs^ 
affected  by  pnrdy  physical  canses.  In  the  polar  regioa% 
arboreal  and  even  ahmbby  plants  become  *"i^feblt  of 
existenee,  and  only  small  persnniale  which  are  aa^y 
covered  up  by  snow  during  the  long  winter  are  able  m 
the  brief  sommer  to  expand  their  flowers  and  ripen  thsir 
seeds.  Potting  aside  for  the  moment  the  seweianci 
effected  by  hige  bodies  of  water  and  moontain  ^aina,  it  is 
easy  to  see  that  the  vegetation  of  the  earth  mnst  hate 
always  been  separable  into  three  great  i«»iHMi;i»«j  mmmt 
two  belonging  to  the  north  and  south  hemisphere  le^s^ 
tively,  and  one  dividing  them  ^^ing  between  the  tiopioa 
The  constitutents  of  Uw  vegetation  of  these  sooss  mart 
always  have  had  a  certain  hooiqgeneify ;  veir  coosidsnbli 
divergences,  however,  have  grown  up  witmn  the  iomi 
themselves,  owing  to  circumstaneea  of  geogr^>hicilisolatifl& 
Even  without  these,  distanoe  ahme^  independmthr  of  isols* 
tion,  would  in  time  be  pnfBcient  to  effect  it  It  Is  aim 
obvioua  that  the  ptecise  northen  and  sonthem  ii'«»^*i*«— 
of  such  hypothatical  tones  must  have  varied  with  esalBr 
changes  in  the  earth's  climata^  and  when  thsss  rhsif 
have  taken  place  over  a  broken  eoafiguatioa  of  land  asd 
sea,  the  intermixture  ^  diveae  flons  mnst  BsessMB^y  hiie 
become  veiy  complicated. 

Underlying,  however,  the  tan^^  IsXnie  of  the  ssrth% 
existing  floral  coverings  we  may  Sffres  with  Hsnthsm'  m 
recognizing  the  existence  of  three  tmeab^rsMMMt  floiii 
the  Northern,  the  Tropical,  and  theSoahsnk 

L  The  Northem  is  charactsrisid  Igr  its  assdMssfei 
CScniferc,  its  catkin-bearing  innJamt  and 
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tK«e«  dedduouA  in  winter,  and  its  vaift  assemblage  of  her- 
baceous types,  Rtmuncuiacem,  Crueiferm^  ke.  These  spread 
oTer  Europe,  northern  and  central  Asia,  and  great  part  of 
North  America. 

n.  The  Southern  is  broken  ap  into  nomerons  divergent 
floras.  Their  original  connection  is  now  traceable  only  in 
the  common  possession  by  two  or  more  of  them  of  large 
diaracteristio  groups,  such  as  Restiaceat,  FroUaceaj  Diot- 
««r,  &C.,  the  subordinate  divisions  of  which  have  been 
locally  specialized.  To  this  belong  the  floras  of  extra- 
tropical  South  America,  South  Africa,  and  Australia  with 
17ew  Zealand,  to  which  must  probably  be  added  an  area 
borrowed  from  the  northern  hemisphere  in  Mexico  and 
Odifomia. 

in.  The  Tropical  is  characterized  by  the  predominance 
of  mostly  evergreen  arborescent  Polypetcdm  (Anonaeem, 
MdiacuB,  Legumtnotm,  &C.),  and  gigantic  Monocotyledons,. 
tf  which  Palms,  ScitanUnece,  and  BamJtmtem  amongst 
gtittes  are  especially  striking. 

L  Thb  Nobthxen  Flo&a. — This  has  been  long  divided 
into  tJSiat  of  Old  and  New  World  by  the  severance  of 
North  America  from  Northern  Asia,  and  l»y  the  barrier 
to  u  interchange  of  vegetation  in  the  upheaval  of  the 
Roekjr  Hqfuntain  range.  Nevertheless  its  marked  con- 
tbai^  (with  only  a  gradual  east  and  west  change  in  the 
iKtie  regions,  but  an  increased  divergency  southwards) 
mires  it  to  be  treated  as  a  whole.  The  Old  and  New 
World  divisions  of  this  flora,  which,  no  doubt,  began  to 
^▼vge  from  the  mere  influence  of  distance,  have  now  had  that 
^nrgenee  immensely  increased  by  isolation.  According  to 
Leiqaerenx,^  the  essential  typee  of  the  present  arborescent 
ton  of  North  America  are  indicated  in  the  Cretaceous  rocks 
of  tittt  country,  and  become  more  distinct  and  numerous  in 
4m  Tertiary;  and  he  believes  that  the  origin  of  the  existing 
Ameacan  flora  is  American.  The  analogy  between  the 
ttoosDe  flora  of  Central  Europe  and  the  present  North 
An«icao  flora  is  unquestioned,  and  is  greater  than  between 
^  isflie  fossil  flora  and  that  now  existing  in  Europe. 
l4iqiereqx*s  M>nclusion  is  that  the  American  element  in 
^  vegetation  of  Miocene  Europe  was  derivative,  and  this 
ii  OQS  of  many  illustrations  of  the  curious  observation  of 
Aa  Qrsy  that  planta  have  in  general  a  greater  tendency 
te  Bigrate  from  east  to  west  thsm  from  west  to  east.  This 
Mioeeae  flora  was,  however,  gradually  driven  back  again, 
ttd  it  is  only  as  we  iravel  from  Europe  to  the  East  that 
«•  gcsdually  flnd  ita  traces  getting  stronger  and  stronger. 
Thu,  as  Oliver*  has  pointed  out,  in  passing  from  the 
Kcditerranean'to  the  Levant,  the  Caucasus,  and  Persia, 
«•  SMet  with  living  representatives  of  the  Miocene 
fiseis  CAcraweropi,  Platanut,  Liquidambarf  PteroearyOy 
JfigUmty  4c  Along  the  Himalayas  and  through  China  we 
tnes  oUier  Miocene  genera,  Jt^an  forming  part  of  the 
«as  botenical  region  as  Eastern  Asia.  Among  the 
naarksble  existing  North  American  types  which  may  be 
Bntioned  as  reappearing  in  the  Himalayas  and  Japan  are 
Anlia  quingue/oUa,  Phryma  lepdottachya^  and  TriUium 
tnehm.  One  of  the  most  interesting  additional  facts 
vkieh  has  recently  come  to  light  is  the  occurronce  of 
ft  ipedes  of  tulip  tree  (Liriodmdron)  in  Central  China, 
^'ittch  genus,  though  a  member  of  the  European  Miocene 
iaa,  hss  in  recent  times  been  regarded  exclusively 
oimicteristic  of  Ainerica.'  With  respect  to  other 
Aoierican  genera  which  are  not  necessarily  part  of 
^MioceLe  flora,  the  same  general  principle  holds,  good. 
BeBtbam  remarks,  that  while  some,  like  A8traff<Uui,D&ie 
^oltiplied  largely  in  both  continents,  '*  other*  genera, 
^  iupaiortum^  Atitr,  Phlox,  Solanum,  kc,  very  nume- 

>  G^oioffieal  Sttrvt^  t^f  Montama^  1871,  p.  314. 

•  Vt  Hi$L  Bt9.  1862. 

*  Hooc%  Joimu  tfBot.  1875,  p.  225. 


rously  represented  in  America,  have  transmitted  or  produeed 
a  smaller  number  in  Eastern  Asia,  gradually  diminishing 
westward  till  they  disappear  altogether  or  attain  Western 
Europe  in  single  species  but  bltle  altered  from  American 
ones."  *  The  Europeo- Asiatic  genera,  on  the  other  hand, 
such  as  C-niciferaSf  UmbdUferas,  &c.,  which  are  so  dominant 
a  feature  in  the  existing  Old  World  Northern  flora,  appear 
''to  have  left  but  few  representatives  in  America,  and  those 
much  more  modified  tlum  the  American  races  left  in  Asia." 
Besides  the  internal  migrations  of  the  various  constitu- 
ents of  the  great  Northern  flora,  its  boundaries  have  been 
changed  longitudinally  under  the  influence  of  secular  varia- 
tions df  climate  alluded  to  above.  The  nature  of  these 
cannot  be  better  summed  up  than  in  the  wovda  of 
Bentham : — ^ 

*'  Where  the  chief  portion  of  this  great  northern  flora  orij^ted, 
tad  whether  it  may  m  best  termed  randinsvian,  or  North  Aaiade, 
or  Oancaaian,  is  a  question  for  the  determining  of  which  we  have 
little  <Nr  no  data ;  but,  as  obienred  Iby  Hooker,  it  is  nrobaUy  one  of 
the  most  ancient  and  widMt  spread,  having  at  oifierent  epochs 
travelled  over  a  great  part  of  the  globe.  Shown  by  the  researohea 
of  Lesqnereoz,  as  well  as  by  the  recent  ones  of  Hear  and  othen^  to 
have  extended  tu  north  dnring  the  warmer  pr^ladal  times,  it  most 
have  been  slowly  driven  sonthwards  as  the  glacial  epoch  came  oo, 
and  either  then,  or  at  some  one  or  more  other  periods,  have  been 
for  a  time  continuous,  in  two  lines  at  iMst,  into  the  soathem  hemi- 
sphere ;  for  it  has  left  traces  still  discernible,  especially  in  its 
herbaceous  and  mountain  forms,  in  the  mountains  of  tropu^  Asia, 
down  at  least  to  ^e  Indian  peninsula,  and  westward  to  the  Abys* 
sinian  and  Cameroons  mountains  of  Africa,  and,  again,  down  ths 
Andes  to  the  extreme  south  of  America,  where  it  is  sUll  luxuriant^ 
and  in  a  less  d^;ree  in  New  Zealand,  Tasmania,  and  Victoria.  In 
all  these  migrations,  whilst  retaining  a  general  identity,  the  flora 
must  have  undergone  continual  changes,  losins  species  or  other 
races  of  limited  areas  and  propagation  as  their  habitations  becama 
unfit  for  them,  and  axmiiually  forming  new  ones  when  favouzed  by 
long-continued  isolanon  or  other  reqmsite  conditions.'* 

The  Northern  flora  has  further  undergone  a  specialization 
into  three  secondary  floras,  due  to  the  combined  influence 
of  physical  and  genetic  causes. 

1.  The  Aretie-tUpine  flora  ("  consisting  chiefly  of  plants 
xd  small  stature,  slow  growth,  and  limited  means  of  dis- 
persion, compensated  by  .long  lives  and  great  powers  of 
endurance ")  is  perhaps  the  most  interesting  of  the  three 
subdivisions,  boUi  because  in  its  aretic  aspect  it  reduces 
the  divergence  of  the  Old  and  New  World  divisions  of  the 
Northern  flora  to  a  minimum,  and  more  especially  on 
accottiit  of  the  great  interest  which  attaches  to  the  problem 
of  its  scattered  alpine  outliers.  With  regard  to  the  first 
point.  Hooker  found  that  estimating  the  whole  Arctic  flora 
at  762  species,  Arctic  East  America  possessed  379,  of 
which  269  were  common  to  Scandinavia.  Of  the  whole 
flore  616  species  are  found  in  Aretic  Europe,  and  of  these 
586  are  Scandinavian,  and  this  leads  Hooker  to  the  strikmg 
observation  that  **  the  Scandinavian  flora  is  present  in  every 
latitude  of  the  globe,  and  is  the  only  one  that  is  so.  "*  Christ 
objects  to  Hooker's  giving  the  tiUe  of  Scandinavian  to  the 
Arctic  flora,  but  we  must  ^gree  with  Bentham^  that  Scandi- 
navia **  would,  according  to  older  rules,  have  been  regarded 
as  the  centre  of  creation  for  the  arctic  lands,  and  may  now 
be  termed  the  chief  centre  of  preservation  within  the  arctic 
circle,  owing  perhaps  partly  to  its  more  broken  conforma- 
tion, and  partly  to  tiiac  warmer  climate  which,  while  it  now 
admits  species  which  Christ  objects  to  being  included  in 
the  Arctic  flora,  was  during  the  glacial  period  a  means  of 
preservation  of  some  colder  species  which  were  everywhere 
else  expelled  or  destroyed.'' 

Just  as  at  present  the  Arctic  is  more  homogeneous  than 

*  Presidential  address,  1869,  p^  18 ;  see  also  Bentham  in  Jtmn. 
Idmn.  Soc.  Bat.  xiiL  p.  600. 

*  Presidential  address,  1869,  p  19. 

*  Hooker,  on  the  '*Distxihntio&  of  Aiatio  Pkmts,"  Trmu,  X*M. 
Soc,  ToL  zadii.  p.  268. 

'  Freside&tial  addnas,  1869,  p  81. 
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tlia  more  Knthern  dirisioni  or  the  Xortliem  Son,  io  iro 
ma;  infer  that  tovBixIs  iho  c\ot»  of  Iba  Terliaij  rpoch  tha 
coatinooot  eircampolar  land  wai  covered  vith  a  vegetation 
tlao  largelj  compoaed  of  identictil  pUnta  but  adapted  to  a 
watmep  climata.  Ai  tha  clinmto  became  Ima  trann  tbeie 
vould  tommenee  a  migrMion  aouthwarda,  which  would 
reiult  in  the  modiGed  deKcndanta  of  theae  plaula  being 
DOW  blended  with  (he  Tegetation  of  Ceotrul  £urop«  and 
tba  United  Statca.  Aa  the  glaoal  period  gradnallj 
■dTanced,  "  the  tropical  planta  and  inimaU  vill  hare 
retreated  from  both  lidei  towarda  the  eqnator,  foDowed  in 
the  rear  by  the  temperate  productiona,  and  tjieea  by  the 
ardLc"'  AVben  the  climal«  of  the  earth  again  ameliorated, 
the  migratioa  took  place  in  (he  teverH  direction,  and  in 
thia  ne;  mountain  nngea  became  the  haveiu  of  le/nge  of 
fragincuti  of  the  original  arotio  floru  which  wen  exter- 
minated on  the  lowland).  £vea  the  equatorial  Region 
ceased  to  be  a  barrier  during  the  eladal  period,  and  to 
migration  at  that  tiae  moat  be  attnbuted  the  ■uiriTol  of 
arctio  forma  in  the  lonth  temperate  lone.  The  lontheni 
migration  of  the  Arctic  flora  doea  not  appoar  to  have  taken 
place  in  one  continuoos  wave.  Thni,  aa  Bentham  poinCa 
out,'  "man;fact*ahDwed  usporate  eommimicationa  between 
the  north  and  each  ot  the  three  chaina  of  the  Pyrenees,  the 
Alpa,  and  th»  Himolaraa,  whilit  theaa  three  gave  little 
vvideoM  of  an;  lateral  commnnication  of  theii  Ktpectivo 
^pinc  vegetationi." 

The  fact  that  the  migimtinn  aonthwttdi  and  remigntion 
lorthwardi  of  the  Arctic  flora  took  place  along  parallela  of 
longitude,  accounta  for  aome  of  ita  exiating  peculiaritlee. 
Hooker  eiplaina  in  thia  way  the  comparative  poverty  of 
*^o  Greenland  Sora.' 

"  If  it  !m  (TTuitrd  thit  tbe  polar  ana  wu  one*  occDpicd  bf  the 
Ev-uuliniviu  flon,  ind  thit  the  eolil  of  liic  gluia]  fpocn  did  ddv* 
tbu  vpgrtdUoQ  vmthirirdt,  it  li  eridcot  tlu(  the  GnenUnd  Indi' 
TiduK  fnm  being  taoAard  ta  a  pcninnla,  woiJd  bi  cipoid  ts 
nr;  diflViTDt  conditiani  to  UiDM  of  tho  |nnt  ctrntiDtnta.  Id  Grwn- 
lind  Duny  twcie*  would,  u  it  wen,  bo  drirn  lota  the  mi.  that  i> 
citenDiaited  ;  and  the  miriTan  would  be  confined  to  the  lortbent 
portivD  or  the  pcnijualat  eoil  not  tbcTO  being  bn>nchtintoccmpeti> 
tinn  nitb  othir  tynn,  tbm  could  be  so  nrii^te  for  life  UDabpt 
thdr  prt^nj,  and  (onieqiipntlj  aa  attection  of  batter  adiptnl 
Tuittin,  On  the  retum  ot  hnt,  thete  ■orriTon  would  nmplj 
Invet  Dorthwirdi  imiccompuiied  b;  the  pluin  of  mr  otbei 
country. 

wu  a  fm  eoulhrrs  eileniion  inJ  dilatation  oT  lind'  for  the  nms 
BculliniTLEn  pliuu  ta  oenvj,  Ihea  woalJ  uiollfplT  enomionilr 
in  indiiiduiK  bnnching  off  into  nrielioi  ud  inb-tpHiH^  ud 

VftJ  'Ik  ill'inthrr  loat  in  tho  Kutheni  migniion  over  pliini, 
though  mmnj  would  in  the  itniQ;le  that  nunrd  when  they  reached 
the  ninunliini  of  Ihone  continibti  uJ  were  brtiuht  into  compeli- 
tion  with  the  ilpitie  plinli,  which  the  nme  cold  bad  cioKd  to 

9caru!in«Tiin  i|>'diFe  wnnli  return  to  Arctic  Ameiict  and  Aaia  than 

ooIt  the  fainurrd  Taiieliea  cnnlil  havo  inrrinid  the  itniiiiiie :  aome 
of  111*  alpne  Hiberian  and  Koik^  Unutun  aperie*  would  accom- 

ajic^nd  thoH  mountam^  accompuijing  tha  eJi'inc  ij^.-ci*.!  in  their 

The  Arctic-atpino  flon  ia  obvlonaly  in  it*  present  condi- 
tion •  compoiite  one,  Purtiona  of  the  Xortlictn  ficim, 
protiably  Originally  very  distinctly  chnnirtetizril,  became 
adapted  to  the  peculiar  phyaicol  conditioos  of  high  moun- 
l.iio  niipfrt  and  of  the  extreme  narlh.  The  gradual 
dctcriuialiiiu  of  tho  ciirnate  brooght  the  alpine  ilnm, 
l»  the  luwl.itii'a  and  lue  rrctic  tlun  ioutbwarda  till 
lliry  iiil-miitii;]c.I,  When  iLi^y  again  rvturned  to  iLeir 
••ri^iuJ  tcrrituricii  tiiey  were  k>  fur  chanced  that  fach  gnvu 
tbe  k'ibcr  h.i.ie  nuw  meuiU'r^,  while  bulb  hid  viiwrieiiccd 


A.  de  Candolle  haa  very  iDgeuionalj  applied  the  p 
principlca  laid  down  above  to  the  detailed  oplanati. 
the  dlftribntion  of  tha  Bai«  of  the  AIpi  themaelveOi 
following  ia  a  brief  lummat;  ot  hit  coneloBona :— * 

Tha  valleTi  and  gitnip*  of  moitBtalai  whieh  ban  at  nv«y 
a  maximnm  of  rars  ipaein  and  tha  noat  varied  Sm  hihsr:> 
diitricli  on  which  tbe  gtaden  dtiappeared  carlieiL  On  Uie  atiir 
hand,  when  tha  duration  ol  aoowaand  gladen  haa  ben  bm  in> 
loagtJ,  tha  exiating  flon  Iipaor.  From  amie^of  euMvli  h 
A.  do  CondoUa  anumtnte^  It  man  probobl*  that  iht  uK^a 
and  watttn  slodan  c(  tha  Alfa  wan  id  anuttar  axtot  Ika  di 
northern,  and  would  oonaaqnaBt^  ba  tha  aoait  to  Rtm.  Wt 
have  conieqnentlj  tha  euiiou*  tact  that  aaina  of  Iha  neat  Kint 
fragment*  or  tha  alrdns  flora  an  now  onlf  ta  be  fnedalie 
mtvtitm  ilopet  ot  the  Alpa.  ThI*  ia  tha  (aaa  iritb  ^«la  4 
J^mnla,  PidimlariM,  and  OxgbvfU,  which  ciiat  Beilbi  a  Ha 


caiy  to  te«  that,  like  t 


othee  ueabcn  of  tUa  &*,  ^  an 


drinu  aonth  dniing  the  glacial  period  Mtmiiag  aa  the  niaUAa 
iTippeared  fneu  tmderaeath  their  aDoay  covaneft  wUii  m  ft* 
nurlhera  aide  Ihaj  wna  la  gnat  naaane  TTtirmlTtrl  L  It 
Candolle  noinU  oat  aa  a  fUt  Ia  fatthateauliMatka  that  lie  1]|CH 
iTK  ita  oT  amjmiil^  pacoliar  to  Moat  Caala  and  tba  BiB{la  ■! 
niighbonilng  vailen  an  not  lelated  to  the  Aictie  nei^tat 
Onrl  their  neanat  alJiea  is  Greece,  Aaia  HISDr,  and  tte  iimkiL 

A  further  indication  of  the  great  kntlqnity  of  the  irclit- 
alpino  flora  ia  afforded  by  the  fact  of  ita  ahaeut  ia  ti* 
comparattrely  modem  Toleaoie  motutaina  «t  Fnica 
" The  UoDta  d'Or  and  Cantal, at  an  clevatka  ttSMit*, 
offer  ecarcely  any  of  thoae  alpina  and  nl^alpBi  ^Wi 
which  abound  at  tha  aamt  or  lover  elantiow  a  iti 
PyreDeea  on  the  one  aide,  and  in  the  Alfa  on  tha  olbi, » 
well  01  in  the  Britiah  «nd  Scandinavian  moimtaaal*  A) 
north."*  Hooker,  however,  point*  oot  tlut  the  atanM  rf 
the  alpinoarctio  flois  in  Anvergne  nay  ba  dnatoBica 
glociation  rather  than  to  ita  aboraica  (aee  iVitfari^  Hov.  ]l> 
1873,  pp.  31,32). 

3.  The  Intermtdialt  or  Tmpenf*  flora  ■  bnt  imoM 
in  tha  vordi  of  Bentbam  u 

"A  mongrel  regetatloQ  of  mixed  evigiB,  inchidiBg  i  biff^ 
in  of  ipeciei  ol  tha  moat  cxtendad  aaiialaiiliNaT  nua  aV  I 
F_  ,.f_, J  .V 1..^  IiiiIm  ailni  a^    P- 


few  local  obh;  and  tboaa  ehkfl*  ia  tSi 
.-,_Titj,  whether  trcea,  ahrob^  at  fart^  are  akata  <f  mam- 

^nlj  rapid  growth,  wy  preUa^  aadMnd  wits  gtaat  hdlitiaia 


diapnaioD,  and  

great  Taiie^  of  phjaical 


I  ^th(  i^aadoDment  of  enltintlea.  TeOa^BatBaintVcfAB 
I  no  primeval  antliinlly  caa  ba  aaerlbad  ta  Oeatru  «  '^!? 
Enrope  ;  *  they  appear  to  hara  Cob*  treoi  tba  eaal,  a  maatoiH 
nnmber  nerhap  from  Waatara  Atfa,  wh«*  thdr  tna  n«la" 
inannHed,  but  man;  alw  malt  bava  made  half  tha  *«'<■* 
globe.  Uigt  American  geacia  hnaaant  oat  aOMtilala  Waa 
Alia,  which  andaaUv  ■"— '"'J*'"!  la  nnmbaa  if  aada^  ■■■'*f 
timeaillghlltnodiWi«tbalrohaiaetar,ha>Bq>eid«««lhi«W> 
of  Ada,  and  invadad  almoat  avaij  part  of  Inop*.  Aw  laM 
•re,  iDoraovei.  gnurally  eeotioBsBa,  that  h,  lalairaplad  aaV  V 


a,  and  it  k  than  m  diOeaJt  ta  *^M 

_.^ .i__  . —  «  1.  Mar 

i»-i^' 


interrala  which 
ing  ;  and  thay  al 
and  elevation,  or 

ir*ri  ''L"«'tt 

Winy  of  them  wi 

exceptional  circnmataiiace 
thorn  from  tha  ganuin*  : 
raw*  to  giv*  pWaibla  j — 
indiTidnjd  apecicL*^ 

The  peat  depoeita  ot  Deomarfc  taU  u  nnmiatahaU*  tok  it 
thcgradual  advance  of  anccoMiva  waTea  cf  TCgaUias  fn 
tliu  aouth-caat.     The  Scotch  fir  w 


*  Thes*  an  ginn  la  greater'  fnlBaa  la  JTalar^   April  IT,  IKfc 

•  ik'nlhaii.  .Tax.  HM.  Xfr..  1IA4,  p.  V«. 

•X.irtine,  faowmr,  couldtn  that  ma^  ef  Iha  ptaali  if  <>■ 
iW.Mi  ■>oa>h  of  IJumpi  flora  ai*  of  graat  aatindtr  ta  Ifeair  !>«■ 
:Djli.Dai  tl.nt  Ibt  Oltudei  (A'fr^Hi  "  'I'  •  '— '  " 
]'-.'.f  friiotJia  £,xc»Gpw*ida  (il*>a  *  f  JaaA  <t  ft.  *  JM- 

''"'.v'il.  uJit'lia.,  IMI,  p^  17ft  ITL 
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I  Um  Duuah  t*^*"*^*.  but  u  now 
led  bj  Ui9  Benila-fmited  oak,  to  b« 
■appluitad  by  ths  psdnDcnUtcd  fom  of  tbs  Mma 
r^Btr'  with  the  alder,  birch,  and  baieL  Ths  oak 
•Imoit  anpplaiitad  b;  the  beech.*  According  to 
og,  the  oHgiiiil  post-glacial  flora  of  Scandinavia  hia 
1  to  the  DDrth,  and  ia  probablj  atill  retreatiBg,  wbilo 
i  o(  central  and  eootn  Scandiliam  cooiiita  of  "  an 
uid  north-eastern  Tegetation,  nhicb  ipread  into 
altar  the  glacial  period  and  before  the  beech  tree 
aded  GvedeD,  vith  the  admiztnre  of  more  Hinthem 
which,  nith  the  beech,  have  aince  peaetntad  into 
through  Denmark."*  The  beech  and  the  chaatont 
I  JapiD,  and,  aa  far  ai  Europe  ia  concerned,  than  la 
won  to  regard  their  origin  aa  Eaatem. 
ItMdf  pointed  out,  the  American  elomeat  In  the 
ID  Bora  nflervd  aeverel;  doting  tiie  glacial  psriod, 
I  never  duce  recovered  JtaeK.  Japan,  however, 
d  to  have  been  a  greet  centre  of  pmerration,  and 
ha  numeroua  pointa  of  contact  which  ita  flora 
I  with  that  of  tba  North  American  continent;  In 
r  Worid  itHlf,  the  continoity  of  the  pre-giaciol  and 
dal  temperate  florai  has  been  better  preaerved. 
lowing  paaaage  from  an  address  of  Asa  Qraj'a  may 
ed  aa  giving  ita  hiitory  in  a  concise  fonn  : — 
eaud«Td  that  the  prncnt  vcsctiCiDD  or  ft)  prDdnite 
Dut  hAve  oflCdpiFd  the  urtic  ud  lub-arctic  regions  la 
tnncL  snd  tlut  it  bad  bnti  niMlcwJIj  puhed  BDthwuil 
lovered  ind  thi.gUculiciB  idnoad,  eviD  be. 
--^'■ttioD  ;  thit  pTuts  of  tlu  woe  (lock  ud 
og  ronEid  the  trctic   »ne  u  tha  prauit 

itfrnct  loDgitadea,  4ad  receded  more  or  Iw  u  the  climate 
m  tnd  IcetteiD  udet  of  the  cantineat*, — the  dha  ertreme. 


probablj  n 


I  in  rnrtyo.  or  diffen 
m'luiii  iQd  aiuptoitni 
ghl  eattbliafa  UwhufIt 


id'tjie  At^ 


enti,  vhilfl  tliej  voaJd  fill  tu  do  to  la  ftny 

net  of  Europe  poaaesaes  the  remains  of  a  local  aod 

J  more  ancient  flora  of  very  great  intereat, 
*iiad  bj  Gone,  nod  sJIied  shmbbf  Ltgumiiioia, 
IjobelJas,  Sibtborpias,  itc  These  are  duael/ 
in  any  teodency  towards  eastern  dispersion  b;  the 
of  the  winter  climatB  airay  from  tha  ameliomtiog 
s  of  the  sea.  The  probability  of  a  aontbem  extra- 
connection  of  this  peculiar  eletnent  in  tha  Noc- 
«»  wiil  be  adverted  to  hereafter. 
flora  of  the  British  Isles  is  in  ^any  respects 
ng;  it  is  in  iis  maio  features  an  eirteosion  of  lis 
ie  area  of  the  tempcrUe  flora  with  the  presetice  of 
am  clement  above  alluded  to  distinctly  marlted  on 
h  western  coasts.  Eriocaidon  tejitaiiffvlare  is  an 
na  constituent,  being  limited  to  Ireknd  and  a  few 
1  tha  vealern  side  of  North  Britaia,  and  being 
■  an  American  and  not  a  European  species.'  Its 
can  hardly  be  eij>luned  except  by  the  agency  of 

!  Uedilerraiuo-Caaauian   flora,  like    the    Arctic. 
Mntraita    m   the   most    marked    tray   with    the 


I  entni^  rand  iadliidoal  tjia^  ■•  well  as  ler  tke 
ny  nttticted  anas  ooea|riad  by  a  oambn  ca  tb*  ems<  mariieri 
■picia ;  tha  Units  *re  BOt  tn  M  aecooBtsd  fo  by  any  phjriosJ 
pvcaiisrltua  we  ire  aequlBtad  witii,  nor  peziupa  to  be  oUwwttI 
sxpUlaed  thaa  bj  a  nppodtlon  of  vwy  paat  aatJqm^. " 

Eastward  of  the  OancMO*  tht*  remarkable  flora  din 
away,  reaching  its  eastern  limit  in  Scinde.  and  the  tem- 
perate flora  at  Asia  is  only  aaptmtad  from4ha  tropical  by 
the  IIinialBya&  Bonthwajds  ita  prograaa  ia  arretted  by 
the  arid  zoos  formed  by  the  African  and  Anbian  daaarta.* 
As  in  the  case  of  the  Arctic  flora,  tneea  itill-axiat  of  ita 
former  aouthero  extension  tmdsr  tha  influence  of  a  colder 
terreatrial  climate.  Adauxarjiitt,  a  characteristic  Uaditer- 
ranean  genus,  is  represented  b;  an  identical  «peci*i  ou 
Killma  Kjaro,  near  the  equator,  and  on  tha  C^erooas 
motmtAiua,  2000  milaa  distant  on  the  oppoaite  and  waatani 
aide  of  the  African  continenL* 

n,  Tbe  Soutbebs  Fmu.— The  Sostheni  flora  toUlHls 
relations  much  more  eomplar  than  those  prsaentad  by 
ths  Northern.  Instead  oif  enanding  over  large  eon- 
tin  aotal  areaa  it  is  now  diamemhered  into  isolated 
groups  scattered  over  the  aontbera  hemisphere,  and  In 
bodi  ths  New  and  Old  World  sanding  northern  eitenaion 
acTon  tha  equator. 

Five  typea  may  be  briefly  deaeribed,  the  deflnition  of  all 
but  the  firat  being  taken  from  Bentbain  : — ' 

1.  The  Aniar^ie^pint  flora  ia  the  complement  of  thu 
Arcti^jUpim.  It  consists  mainly  of  some  widely  dittri 
buted  northern  genera  snch  as  Cai-ex,  Poa,  Eanvtatdut,  Aa., 
with  alpine  types  of  strictly  aonth  temperate  genani  dur- 
actariatic  of  the  respective  locslitiea.  Hooker  deaetibsa  it 
aa  possessing  "decided  Aostrklioii  repreaentaUvea  in  Ot%- 
trolrpidta  and  Stj/lidua,  commencing  in  Foegia,  the  Falk- 
lands,  and  Irind  Auckland's  and  (^mpbell's  groups,  le- 
appearing  in  the  Alps  of  New  Zealand,  Tasmania,  and 
Australia,  and  disappearing  und^r  the  equator,  oa  the 
Alps  of  Borneo."* 

S.  The  AialraliaH  flora  is  "almost  endemic,  showing 
some  slight  connection  with  tha  New  Zealand,  and  a  tsw 
remains  of  former  rumiGcation*  naithward  to  some  part* 
of  tha  Indian  Archipelago,  a  vel7  few  species,  perhaps  of 
modem  introdactibu,  extending  to  China  and  Japan." 
Benthun*  conclusively  diamisaes  Vnker'a  theoir  ol  Ills 
former  eiteoiion  of  Uie  Australian  flora  into  Europe  iu 
Eocene  times. 

3.  The  AtuHiu  flora,  chancl>;iizGd  by  a  Urge  number  d 
diitiaet  genera,  FucAtia,  Oavitkrria,  Cdctoiaria,  mces 
mors  or  less  along  the  whole  chain,  "  penetratingur 
northwards  in  Wsstsm  America,  throwing  oS  a  few 
brauches  into  Eaatem  Asia,  and  at  ita  southern  eitremi^ 
crossing  over  to  New  Zeslaad,  and  in  smaller  uumLen  to 
Tasmania,  and  the  mountains  of  Victoria."" 

4.  The  Mtzieo-CaiifaraiuK  flora  is  "  represented  at  great 
distaocea  by  eloaaly  allied  species  of  small  distinct  genera 
— in  Meiico  and  California,  in  the  Argentine  stales,  and 
in  S.  Africa  or  Australia."" 

C.  The  S.  Afnean  flora  u  "  paihapa  the  richest  known 
in  proportion  to  its  extent,  and  nmarkably  varied  withiu 
its  narrow  limits."  Its  connection  with  other  fluraa  is  vary 
slight.  That  with  Australia,  alluded  to  at  the  c 
meuL,  does  net  extend  beyond  groups  of  the  higheat  m 
(iu  the  Proteaeeiv  not  tnerely  the  specma  bat  the  gas 
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TiT.  U:,:OL'.?  t'^'igrajihifiil) ;  an«l,  an  incut ionvd  abore, 
::.?r;  .\':  a  lev  hratt.^n'il  fsjwcio.i,  rep rcscii ting  the  South 
A:'r.  .. .  :\jr.\,  in  vxtri  tP-jiicil  South  Amcricii.  Thcro  are, 
L^<«:'-r.  t«->  oliVihoiitH  in  a  northern  direction.  Tho 
p"ai:i:Ai  '.>:  Wo.^t  ICurup.'in  llora,  alruLuIy  refurrt-d  to,  pus- 
it^'T-  -{•.•:icH  (if  Krioi,  bhrubby  Ltguminot'je,  //obiiia,Gla' 
•  ';',  •^'■\,  **  niupr  nearly  added  to  Gurrespondiug  CaiHS 
.- I'.-  :  thin  tlicy  ar^to  each  othor."  The  other  cztensiun 
A  I  •  I^i  lirii  Africa.  Tho  bub  ili'iuo  Tegctation  of  Kilima 
.N'l  ir  f  i ;  d:  tin.ily  South  African,  and  Houker  suggests 
■tl.-:  iriil>al:!ily  nf  tho  South  Afric:iu  flora  being  rcprc- 
■■nt.  i  :.ll  al'ii:_'  tL-j  hi^hlaniU  of  Ka.'tcrn  Africa,  from 
N'l*  I  t  .  Al-y^iiiii  ;  and  further,  iw?cin^  that  niwt  of  the 
S.i:!j  Afi.i.'ii  phntd  fuund  in  the  Cainoroons  are  aUo 
i.i'iv  <  cf  Aby.^.^inia,  it  would  ni»pu.ir  probablo  that  the 
^:!.^':.^'•Jll  of  thf-nf  to  the  CumenMnA  was  by  and  through 
A:.;  ■.:  u"  ^  Thrr  furtlii:r  Huggtftion  that  thid  may  haye 
b'-.'ij  tl.-  i»:ith  triTulIud  by  the  Wutit  Kurope^Mi  extension 
u'  rli-  SiMih  Africtn  flora  is  sufficiently  obvious. 

'I'll':  a!ij'/iint  of  agreeuiciit  amongst  thv»e  scattered  frag- 
irt  iitf.1  "f  a  f.;reiit  flora  |>uintM  iieccK-uirily  to  a  state  of  things 
vlj'-n  tbe  land*  th«ry  now  occupy  were  at  ono  time  or  other 
iri  nr'tn  or  \t'M  of  intimate  conncctitin.  The  amount  of 
diJf'  f  Titj.ilion  b'jiwifun  the  floni-i,  aiid  the  fact  that  agree- 
.111  iiL  h  i/i  to  Ih:  sought  in  grouiM  of  high  rather  than  of 
f.!ii.i;]  r;iiik,  |M.irits  pfjuttliy  to  the  fuel  that  such  coDDOctiona 
iii'iHi  h.ivi'  U-rn  far  fn-in  reci-nt.*  The  detailed  study  of 
-.'•■. -ir.i'.M  ^;riiupt  Ifadu  by  another  i)atb  to  the  aame  result, 
nil* I.  iM  a  K«H,«1  inntanio  of  the  new  phase  into  which  tazo- 
II  iiii.i:  i.iuny  iJ*  eni.  ring  in  tho  light  of  the  study  of 
^•r.,/ra\.Ui'  d  lii.tiil.iition,  rcftnince  may  be  particularly 
t'liivi"  i»  lliriiUi-ini'i.  uiipwrtiint  iiivciitigaiion  into  the  past 
l.i..f.,ry  i.'.d  nii;'r.iti'.rirt  ..f  tho  Camj>anulacetx^ 

Hi    'Iiir.  ThoncAi.  ri.«.iiA.— This  if  still  perhaps  too 
......  f  f. '  ily  known  to  admit  of  any  very  plausible  general- 

,,  .*. 1 1  i,l,vi'.u>»ly  i.;L-.MTitH  thri*u  great  subdinnions. 

I  Ti.,  I, oh.  .\f'il'if/>tn  4-xtfnds  from  tho  Himalayas  to 
,.  ..'I, ,  .  I  AiMtiulia  fti.d  .lujiiin.  In  the  ktlcr  country  it 
.,  :,  tl.'  tl  .rihirn  ii-mprruic  flora,  from  which  in  India 
,    ,     i,,i|.|y  liMidril  by  ihn  lIimuluyaM. 

1 1..   Ant.  t.. in  u.  Mill  u  pirfi-tt  mine  of  unexplored 

.,...  .1   Ml  .4 1  til       IlinthiiMi  ri  iiiarlis— *'  No  general  com- 

,.  ,,r   A  Ji4!i.    iiiiil   Aniriii;»n  tropicd  vru'L-titiun  can 

I     Ml  ill   uiiiiKiit   iji.nj''ii:-tJ  liil^'-'ir  t'f  dttaU.     As 

;  ,,.   .^  |,..nii.r.  ihr  ii   rnibl.uno  bclwi-en  them 

..    ,1   1 1..    I  41    I  i"f  11   lii.n'l''«"  ^rjdi.-,  natunil 

.  .^  ,.  I.. ..  ,M-  i  ■  >••  I.I .  lb-  f.ii.:iii.r  ^tucra  and 

,,.'.■..    .1.1.   .1    III-   l.:-'li»i   •■:'•    .  ur-i  totally 

,      ,     ,1      ;.  .-    .■...■..ii.-  id.  i.iii-.il.  til' y  ure  j:'.-:iL- 
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imperfectly  known  of  any.  Bentham  eoniden  h  is  if 
great  antiquity,  and  as  having  preserved  large  uuabM 
of  pcnistcnt  types  from  which  rscea  "  bare  videt 
diverged  in  Asia  or  America,  or  in  both."  He  fori* 
remarks  that  "as  our  knowledge  of  the  vei^etatioii  ci 
tropical  Africa  has  increased,  we  have  discoTcnd  i 
greater  number  of  Asiatic*  types;  bnt  atill  there  tn^ 
even  in  the  interior,  a  certain  number  of  Americaa  obo, 
offering  a  problem  the  solution  of  which  his  scaiccly  Uai 
attempted."  ^ 

In  Compoiiim  American  genera  are  represented  in  Ml 
tropical  Africa,  and  Bentham  is  led  on  various  grouadi  to 
regard  this  as  the  principal  area  of  preservation  of  the  mm 
andent  tropical  flora  of  the  Old  "World.*  A  well-msrkid 
eastern  element  in  the  African  tropical  flora  is  geneniiy 
accepted.  Madagascar,  whose  flora  bean  the  marks  (4  kei 
isoUtion,  contains  Malayan  and  even  Anstialiaa  type^  lad 
it  is  a  problem  worth  future  inquiry  whether  the  oonnecaia 
between  the  floras  of  tropical  America  and  Africa  laay  aH 
have  taken  place  south  of  the  tropica,  and  by  suik 
(though  more  northern)  paths  to  those  which  once  u*d 
tho  scattered  membeis  of  the  great  Southern  flor^ 

As  might  have  been  expected,  daring  the  Tertioiy  nmd 
the  tropical  flora  extended  moch  beyond  ita  prneent  taBib 
De  Saporta,  who  has  studied  with  great  caatioa  Ite  fanl 
floraof  the  gypseoas  beds  (£ocene)of  Aiz  in  FrovaMS^arew 
at  the  following  oonclnsions  'J — ^The  principal  familisB  wm 
such  as  charocterixe  tropical  vegetation^  oapedally  fiitir*— 
Ebenaeedi,  Anaeardiaeea,  Sapuidaeem,  iftfTrmdmm,  I^ 
minoMV.  The  affinities  of  the  andant  T^getotum  of  Aii  is 
respect  of  generic  types,  general  focieo,  and  '■~t>^'^ 
with  that  of  India  and  Uie  Indian  aitlupelago^  GkiB^  iki 
Philippines,  and  Japan  at  the  preeent  day,  ax«  in  psrfitf 
accordance  with  the  theory  that  theee  nguaa  fonaed  tk 
shores  of  our  ancient  nummnlitifi  sea,  fitmding  to 
Morocco  to  Japan,  and  entirely  comprised  in  the  mpnl 
zone  of  the  Eocene  worid,  idiich  extended  to  the  M 
parallel.  Besides  its  relation  to  86ath-Eastem  Asa,  tk 
Aix  flora  exhibits,  according  to  De  Saporta,  a  atnngaftsii* 
with  that  of  Africa,  lying  between  Abyasinia  and  the  C^i^ 
of  which,  however,  it  Uiut  be  fonfcsstid,  but  littk  ii  ■ 
yet  known.  • 

Hero  thid  outlino  of  the  present  state  of  a  moot  iapff 
tant  and  rujii-lly  dcvi-Inpiug  branch  of  biological  adtwi 
mutt  be  coni'Iuded.  l*ho  writer  has  availed  oiaiclf  vw; 
frculy  of  the  Und  perniUaion  of  Mr  Bentham— periaps  tk 
{TridtL-.  t  living  niiL-ter  of  thu  subj-'ct — to  make  um  of  ia 
^(-atterud  but  invuluublc  l>ap(r:«,  nut  scrupUng  to  bixive 

'  fr(  m  t!i(.:]i  all  th.it  bceintrd  nii^t  iiujturtttnt  and  vigB^ 
ti\i.',  I-ut  II  Ls  p.'ni.'iaily  lhi»ugLt  it  fairer  both  to;^  soljMl 
:i:.d  tu  Mr  }'-...th..:ii  Vj  do  bu  in  his  own  wordiL  Feff  l*« 
l.'.-.ids  cf  tl.v  hu'o^i  ( I  it  niu»t  .^^ufllce  mcirlv  to  give  nfir 
I  H'.         On  the  i<-:ii.iikj!!^.'   j  hcuomvoa  of  insular  fldna 

!  t)ji'  reuil*  r  .-liuuid  ro;;' uil  S:r  .)m4c|  h  Ilouker's  wcil-kaeei 

'  l-.'t'i.-.- d'livin.l  lif.  n-  tl..'  7:ri:i>h  Assuciaiioa  in  l&<i 
:.T.  i  I  :::,:t.i  ::;  tLi,-  f/.:..:.  •  /'j  (''r  ■I'rle  fur  January  ls4T, 
I  r.  ILL  ill  f.tu'.r  t  i  1 1.. ..  the  itumuiary  giTcn  in  Lyells  iV» 
.  '•'  ■  '•  /;■■  .'  ..■',  l":h  id .  vil.  il.  |.j..  417-4/1.  Oalte 
.-.li  if  (!:-|  >  i>..i:i  i>f  I'i.Lti*.  rvfiifiiccmay  oIhi  be  iM 
r.  I.wir.s  w..ik  :i!r....ly  .j...  t^d,  \vl  li.  pp.  35&-400,Db^ 

!  w:nii  r»-.  /,,  ,.f-  .^.  -  ....  4th  cd..  Y\\  4'J:i^42:  Psntka 
I'r.  -.1.  :.t:..l  A.idii   -.  1  -'  '.i,  ji..  7,  tf.  <w.  T.  T.  P) 
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.    DITHM  ARSCHEN,  or  Dituassh,  in  the  oldest  form  of 

tha  nami.   TMatmara^akOf   Dietznai'a   Gaa,   a  territory 

between  the  Eider  and  the  Elbe,  forming  the  western  part 

of  the  old  dnchy  of  Holstein,  and  now  indaded  in  the 

Pnunan  province  of  Schleswig-Holstein.    It  was  originally 

colonized  mainly  from  Friesland  and  Saxony, — the  Frisian 

kindred  of  the  Vogdemans  settling  on  the  coast  and  giving 

rise  to  the  two  marks  of  Norderstrand  and  Siiderstrand, 

and  the  Saxon  kindred  of  the  Woldersmen  settling  inland 

and    forming    the    two    marks    of    Norderhamme    and 

Sfiderhamme.     The  district  was  subjugated  and  Ch^tian- 

ised  by  Charlemagne  in  804,  and  ranked  as  a  separate  Gati, 

iadiided  perhaps  in  the  conntship  of  Strade,  or  ComUatus 

mriuagtiu  ripcg.     From  the  same  century,  according  to  one 

opinion,  or  from  the  year  1180,  when  the  conntdtiip  was 

iaoorporated  with  their  see,  according  to  another,  the  arch* 

biihuis  of  Bremen  claimed  supremacy  over  the  land  :  bat 

Ui  inhabitants,  who    had  developed  and   consolidated 

si^iteinatio  organism  for  self-government,  made  obstinate 

WMtsnce,  and  tother  attached  themselves  to  the  bishop  of 

Sdkltiwi^    The  Danish  )dng  Bjom  Svendson  succeeded  in 

4i{6stiog  them ;  and  Ditmarsken,  to  use  the  Scandinavian 

fcia  o(  the  name,  continued  part  of  the  Danish  dominions 

tin  the  disastrous  battle  of  Bomhuved  in  1227,  when  its 

&MBwr  independence  was  regained.     The  claims  of  the  arch- 

biabop  of  Bremen  were  now  so  far  recognized  that  he  exer- 

oatd  the  royal  rights  of  Heerhann  and  Bltetbann^  ex\joyed 

tiM  eonsaqnent  emolnments,  and  was  represented  first  by  a 

n^  adwoeatwt^  or  ftogU  and  afterwards  by  one  for  each  of 

Um  ift  Duffta,  or  marks,  into  which  the  land  was  divided 

^fUr  tbe  establishment  of  Meldorp.     The  oonmiunity  was 

9ov«nid  by  a  landrath  of  forty-eight  elective  consuls,  or 

^^ihi  from  each  of  the  four  marks ;  and  even  in  the  1 4th 

^vitoiy  the  power  of  the  episcopal  vogts  was  so  slight  that 

m  emiieler  of  that  date,  quoted    by  Maurer,  says,  D« 

t^itmantktm  leren  suncUr  Heren  nnd  HovetU  unde  dohn  wadt 

•e  iri/£m,  "  the  Ditmarschen  live  without  lord  and  head, 

«Bddo  i^t  they  will**    In  1319  and  in  1404  they  sue- 

^tedsd  in  defeating  the  iovasions  of  the  Holstein  nobles  ; 

^nd  though  in  1474  the  land  was  nominally  incorporated 

^Uh  the  duchy  by  tiie  emperor  Frederick  III.,  the  attempt 

^  the  Dauish  king  Hans  and  the  duke  of   Qottorp  to 

^oroe  the  decree  in  1500  resulted  ouly  in  their  complete 

Pont  JQ  the  marshes  of  tbe  Dussend-DUwels-Warf.     During 

ti»  eiriy  part   of  the  century  which   began   with   such 

(mtige  for  Ditmarsh,  it  was  the  scene  of  violent  internal 

•oollictin  regard  to 'the  religious  questions  of  the  time; 

*ad,thus  weakened,  it  was  obliged  in  1559  to  submit  to 

l«titiou  among  its  three  conquerors — King  Frederick  IL 

<(  Denmark  and  Dukes  John   and    Adolphus.     A  new 

^visioo  took  place  on  Duke  John's  death  in  1581,  by 

'kich  Frederick  obtained  South  Ditmarsh,  with  its  chief 

*<i|»B  of  Meldorp,  and  Adolphus  obtained  North  Ditmarsh, 

^th  Its  chief  town  of  Heide-;*  and  thb  arrangement  con- 

^oed  till  1773,  when  all  the  Gottorp  possessions  were 

iBttrponited  with  the  Dauish  crown. 

8ei  Difalmann*s  edition  of  Keoeonu,  Chronik  wm  IHthinarae:^, 
^1887,  and  OesehuJiU  Dd}iemarks,  1840-44;  Michelsen,  Urhind- 
*^  nir  OttckiehU  de$  Landet  Dithmarsehen^  1834,  Sammlung 
^^fUtimiirtehtr  JUchUquellen,  1842,  and  Dithmarseh*n  im  Verh&U- 
^^m  Bremiaehen  Erzatift ;  0.  L  von  Manrer,  EinUitung  tv^ 
^idUt  der  Mark-,  Uo}-,  Dcrf.,  und  Stadt-Verfassung,  1854; 
"i^  Da»  alU  Dithmanehen,  1862  ;  Kolater,  OachichU  DUh- 
^"^Ans,  luuk  F.  S.  IkihlfnanMM  VorUsungen^  1873. 

DrrrON,  Humphbt  (1675-1715),  an  eminent  mathe- 

*tticiiii,  was  bom  at  Salisbury,  May  29,  1675.     In  com- 

f^ittce  with  the  wishes  of  his  father  rather  than  by  his 

^  indinatioD  he  entered  on  the  study  of  theology,  and 

^  for  some  years  a  dissenting  minister  at  Tunbridge, 

J^Tlbat  is,  tba  light  of  ^>«tni«g  military  lamoe,  ana  iba  light  of 
"l^pac  capital  offaartaia  to  jottioa. 


where  he  married.  On  the  death  of  his  father,  however, 
he  was  induced  to  relinquish  the  clerical  profession ;  and 
at  the  persuasion  of  Whiston  and  Dr  Harris  he  devoted 
himself  to  the  more  congenial  study  of  mathematics. 
Through  the  influence  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  he  was  elected 
mathematical  master  in  Christ's  Hosoital,  where  he  con- 
tinued tiU  his  death  in  1715. 

Ditton  was  the  author  of  tha  foUowLng  treatiaM  : — Of  OuTan- 
gents  qf  Curtts,  &c,  Fful.  Trans,  Tol.  zziii.  ;  A  Trtaim  on 
Srherical  Catopmes,  pubUahed  in  the  J^H  Tmm.  for  1.705,  trovi 
which  it  waa  copied  and  reprinted  in  the  Acta  Bmditorum,  1707, 
and  alao  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Sdenoct  at  I'ariii ; 
Oeneral  Laxc$  of  lo'atun  and  Motion,  Sro,  1706,  a  work  which  ii 
commended  by  Wolfioi  aa  illottrating  and  renderioff  caij  th« 
writings  of  Galileo  and  Hoyghens.  and  tbe  iVtndptaof  iTewton ;  Jn 
JiutUiUxon  of  Fluxions,  containing  the  First  Prinoijiu,  O]^eration\ 
and  Applications  of  that  admirahls  msthod^  as  invnUsd  hy  Sir  Isaac 
Ji'evHon,  8to,  1706.  In  1709  ha  pabli^ed  th«  Synopsis  Algehraica 
of  John  Alexander,  with  many  Mlditiona  and  correctiona.  In  his 
Treatise  on  Perapeetive,  pubhahed  Sn  1712,  ha  explained  the  mathe- 
matical principle  of  that  art ;  and  antidpated  the  n^ethod  after- 
wards elaborated  by  Dr  Brook  Taylor.  In  1714  Ditaon  pnbliahed 
his  Discourse  on  ths  JUsurrtetion  of  Jesus  Christ ;  and  The  Ke%c 
Law  of  Fluids,  or  a  Discourse  concerning  ths  Aseent  cf  Liguids  in. 
exact  Osometrieal  Figures,  between  ttco  nSdrly  contiguous  Surfaces. 
To  Una  waa  annexed  a  tract  to  demonatrste  the  impoaaibili^  of 
thinking  or  perception  being  the  reault  of  any  combination  of  thi* 
parts  of  matter  and  motion^ — a  anhjeot  mneh  agitated  abont  that 
time.  Thara  waa  alao  added  an  adferiiaement  ttom  him  an4 
Whiaton  concerning  a  method  for  diaoonaring  the  longitade.  which 
it  aeema  they  had  pubUabad  about  half  a  year  before.  Aliboogh 
the  method  had  been  approred  by  Sir  laaao  l^ewton  before  being 
pmented  to  the  Board  ot  Longitude,  and  aocceaafolly  oractiaed  in 
finding  the  longitude  between  Paria  and  Vienna,  the  board  deter- 
mined againat  it  Thia  diaappointmenl^  ama?ated  aa  it  was  by 
certain  unquotable  hnes  written  by  Dean  mrift,  ajflected  Ditton  a 
health  to  auch  a  d^ree  that  hs  died  in  the  followiDg  year 

DIU,  an  island  and  small  seaport  on  the  scuth  coast  of 
the  KAthidw&r  peninsula,  in  the  proTince  of  Quzerat,  in 
India.  The  Portuguese  obtained  poesession  of  the  island 
in  1515,  and  have  held  it  ever  since.  Diu  town  is  situated 
at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  island,  in  20*  42'  N.  lat 
and  71*  0'  R  long.  The  anchorage  is  fairly  protected  froui 
tbe  sea,  but  the  depth  of  water  is  only  3  to  4  fathoms,  and 
is  siiid  to  be  decreasing.  The  channel  between  the  iiJand 
of  Diu  and  the  maiuland  is  navigable  only  by  fishing  boats 
and  small  craft  The  town  is  well  fortified  on  the  old 
system,  being  surrounded  by  a  wall  with  towers  at  regulai 
intervals. 

DIURETICS  (from  8ia,  through,  and  olpt<a,  to  pass 
urine)  are  remedies  which,  under  certain  conditions,  produce 
an  increased  flow  of  urine.  TTheir  mode  of  action  is  various. 
Some,  as  turpentine  and  cantharides,  are  absorbed  into  the 
blood,  are  carried  »to  the  secretory  organs  (the  kidneys), 
and  stimulate  them  directly,  causing  an  increased  flow  of 
blood  to  them  ;  others  act  as  stimulants  through  the  nervous* 
system.  A  second  class  act  in  congested  conditions  ot 
the  kidne}'S  by  diminishing  the  congestion ;  this  is 
supposed  to  be  one  of  the  modes  of  action  of  digitalis. 
Another  clxiss,  such  as  the  saline  diuretics,  are  effectual  by 
virtue  of  their  osmotic  action.  A  fourth  class  are  diuretic 
by  increasing  the  blood  pressure  within  the  vessels  in 
general,  and  the  Malpighian  tufts  in  particular, — some,  as 
digitalis,  by  increasing  tbe  strength  of  the  heart's  contrac- 
tions, and  others,  as  water,  by  increasing  the  amount  of  fluid 
circulatiug  in  the  vessels.  Some  remedies,  as  mercur}*, 
although  not  dinretic  themselves,  when  prescribed  along 
with  those  which  have  this  action,  increase  their  effect. 
The  same  remedy  may  act  in  more  than  one  way,  e.^., 
alcohol,  besides  stimnlating  the  secretory  oigans  directly,  is 
a  stimulant  to  the  circulation,  and  thus  increases  the 
pressure  within  the  vessels.  It  is  stated  above  that 
remedies  have  a  diuretic  action  under  '*  certain  conditions.** 
These  relate  to— 1st,  the  state  of  the  kidneys  themselvee ; 
2d,  the  condition  ot  other  organs ;  3d.  tbe  surroundings  of 
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the  patient  \  4th,  the  doae  and  mode  of  adminiAtration  of 
the  remedy.  In  illustration  of  each  of  these — 1st,  a  do^o 
of  cantharides,  which  in  a  patient  with  the  kidneys  healthy 
would  be  diuretic,  would  in  one  with  the  kidneys  acutely 
congested  have  the  reverse  effect ;  2d,  if  there  were  mnch 
irritation  of  the  gastro-intcstinal  tract,  acid  tartrate  of 
potash,  instead  of  producing  diuresis,  would  probably  cause 
diarrhoea,  squills  would  iuduce  vomiting,  digitalis  either 
diarrhcea  or  vomiting ;  3d,  Mindererus  spirit,  if  taken  by 
one  exposed  to  an  elevated  temperature,  would  probably 
produce  sweating,  but  if  the  temperature  were  low  and  the 
patient  cool  its  action  would  bo  diuretic ;  4tb,  many  salines 
which  in  small  doses  are  diuretic  in  lai^r  doses  ore  laxa- 
tive ;  digitalis  if  too  long  continued  diminishes  the  flow  of 
urine,  irritant  diuretics  in  too  large  doses  diminish  or  alto- 
gether arrest  it  Diuretics  are  indicated,  when  the  quantity 
of  urine  is  much  diminished,  or  when,  although  the  quantity 
may  be  normal,  1^.  is  wished  to  relieve  some  other  organ  or 
set  of  organs  of  part  of  their  ordinary  work,  or  to  aid  in 
carrying  off  some  morbid  product  circulating  in  the  blood, 
or  tc  hasten  the  removal  of  inflammatory  serous  exudations, 
or  of  dropsical  collections  of  fluid. 

DIVAN,  The,  or  privy  council  of  the  Sublime  Porto,  is 
presided  over  by  the  sadri-azam,  grand  vizier  (porter),  or 
minister  of  the  interior,  who  communicates  its  ddiberations 
to  the  fcultan.  It  also  contains  the  mufti,  sheikh-ul-islam, 
chief  of  the  nlema,  also  called  principal  of  the  court  of 
cassation,  and  minister  of  Justice  and  ecclesiastical  affairs, 
whose  fetva  is  nominally  required  for  the  firmans  of  the 
Govorua>eut.  Among  other  members  we  may  mention  the 
seraskicr,  or  war-minister ;  the  capudan  pasha,  or  minister 
of  marine  ;  the  foreign  minister  (called,  until  the  reforms  of 
Mahmoud^  rfis  efendi) ;  the  grand  terftardar,  or  finance 
minister  ;  tho  mustechar,  or  a-^^sistant  vizier,  who  comes  in 
place  of  the  ancient  kiaya  bey,  abolished  by  Mahmoud  ;  the 
tchiaous  bashi,  or  intendant  general  of  police ;  and  the 
intendant  of  vakufs,  or  church-lands.  The  divan  meets 
twice  a  week  ;  oi:  emergencies  an  Ajaik  Divani,  including 
the  provincial  pashas,  the  beys,  aijams,  and  chief  military 
oflicers,  is  summoned.  On  its  advice  in  cases  of  popular 
tumult  the  sultan  used  to  show  himself  at  a  window  and 
promise  reforms.  But  the  woid  divan  was  applied  by 
Turks,  Penians,  and  Arabs  to  many  kinds  of  assembly. 
Thus  the  Abbaside  caliphs  had  a  "  Divan  of  Oppression, " 
v.hich  inquired  into  char^fA  of  tyranny  against  officers  of 
Mate.  A  woman  is  said  to  have  been  president  of  this 
«Uv«iu  in  the  ruign  of  Moctadcr,  at  the  beginning  of  the  1 0th 
rt'Utury.  The  Diwau-i-humayuu  was  the  imperial  court  of 
iVr^ia  ;  mIiIIu  in  modern  Turkey  diwan-khane  is  any  large 
r.>ui:i  or  hail  in  which  people  meet.  Hence  the  word  has 
bccTt  a^^plicd  to  the  vizier,  ur  hL-a-.l  of  the  assembly;  to  the 
lu'^;.-!  ill  wLirli  tho  juiJici  .1  reCiirJs  of  the  kazi  were  kc[)t  ; 
and  to  t lie  CL'Urt  hand  in  wliich  the  firmans  were  written. 
(Seo  FrL'yLiij'rt  L^j-'-' n  Arabico-LnHnum^  ii.  p.  37;  De 
Sicy  Cra.um.,  i.  j>.  70.)  It  w.i3  olso  the  name  given  by 
tLo  Koot  Indian  Company  in  Bengal  to  the  jirineipal 
native  ofTi-rcrs  under  them.  The  orii^'ln  of  the  word  is  not 
clear.  Oiii-  furiii  of  it,  faid  to  bo  connected  with  the  adverb 
i^^>  -l".lo\vor  inferior,  haj  the  meanings  of  the  deucrt, 
tiie  upper  end  of  a  chamber,  anything  on  which  one  loanH,  a 
h;*fa  f.iiiiici  in  ma:Kinry,  a  piii>)W,  a  frame.  Auoiliur  fona 
lius  the  ii.-.Miii:i^s  ol  a  liot,  a  rcLibter  of  the  £<cvci»l  clu.>»t.i 
of  iij'.i.  TJ  und servant)  re^uUtiiig  the  amount  of  royal gitts 
iti.l  fcjLiries,  ::i  p.irticuUra  mu  -tcr-P.U  oriuilit;uy  pay  boyk, 
(.:i  itlbi.m  or  1:«1^".T,  an  almaiUL):.  (L.iiii;':^  Arabic 
Diet  i.':,-ir,/,,  .1  1 S  7  1 ,  i.  pp.  >  7  S  -  ll )  It  Las  I  iL  c  n  i= uggested 
by  Faklir«..l  liii  Uazi  that  the  llrit  of  lhc«o  nuuiiings  was 
really  derive  1  fn>M  the  Ht-coml ;  that  in  the  rci/;n  of  caliph 
Omar,  a  IVrriian  luarxban,  or  txitrap,  introduced  a  military 
paf-book,  the  Puniau  name  of  ^%hich  (diwan)  was  tranji- 


ferred  to  a  financial  board,  and  rabaeqacotly  to  oUitr 
boards  and  to  the  places  where  they  met  One  intereat^ 
application  of  the  second  meaning  ia  to  the  aaleetion  of 
several  poems  by  one  author  in  the  alphabetical  order  cf 
the  rhyming  syllablet ;  for  insfanre,  riiymea  of  the  first 
class  ending  in  (  (Alif-  A);  of  the  second,  in  %^^  (Baa>  B;> 
of  the  third,  in   Cl>  (Ta-T^  and  so  on.     The  most 

important  diwans  are  those  of  Ghassani,  Sa'uti,  and 
Zamrani  among  the  Arabs  ;  and  of  Hafia,  Ssadi,  and  Jami 
among  the  Persians.  The  plan  has  been  imitated  by 
Goethe  in  his  Weit-ddliAer  Divan  (see  the  notes  appended 
to  vol  iiL  of  the  Stuttgart  ed.  of  1828),  and  Goethe 
was  imitated  by  HQckert  A  few  meanings  of  the 
word  divan  remain  which  it  Ib  hard  to  rcconcila,  e.^., 
a  game  or  dance  of  the  magians,  which  consisted  in  turning 
round  in  a  circle  so  as  to  imitate  the  motions  of  the 
heavenly  bodies ;  the  expression  "  by  your  leave,"  nsed  ia 
entering  a  Turkish  house  where  there,  may  be  unveiled 
women;  a  copper  cooking  pot  wide  at  the  bottom  and 
contracted  at  the  month.  **  Diwan  dnmak  "  is  the  Tnridsk 
army  phrase  for  ''  order  arms."  In  modem  Europe  divaa 
often  means  a  caf6. 

DIVER  (Coi^idce),  a    fkmily  of    natatorial   birds 
closely  allied  to  the  grebes,  but  differing  from  them  in 
having  the  front  toes  entirely  webbed,  and  in  their  moeh 
greater  size.    Their  legs  are  placed  afe  the  further  extremity 
of  the  body,  and  both  wings  and  tail  an  short    This 
family  contains  only  four  species,  three  of  whidb  ars 
common  to  the  northern  regions  of  both  hemispheres,  while 
the  fourth  is- exclusively  North  American.     The  largest 
species  is  the  Great  Northern  Diver  (CoiyatbuM  glaeialit). 
It  measures  about  30  inches  in  length ;  and  in  ita  fall 
adult  plumage,  the  male  especially  is  an  exceedingly  hand* 
some  bird.     The  greater  part  of  its  upper  snrfaea  is  black.^ 
beautifully  mark^  with  numerous  rows  of  white  spots  -^ 
ilia  head  and  throat  are  also  black,  the  latter  reliered  b^^ 
two  collars  of  white,  spotted  with  Uack,  while  the  fiwlsn  __ 
part  of  the  under  surface  is  white.    The  Great  Norther     ^ 
Diver  lives  chiefly  on  the  ocean,  feeding  on  the  amaU^^^ 
fish,  as  herrings  and  sprats,  in  pursuit  of  which  it  div^-<^ 
Ixmeath  the  surface  with  a  fadUty  to  which  it  owes  ^^^t 
common  name.     It  can  remain  a  long  time  under  val-^^^ 
and  by  meansiof  its  feet  and  wings  makes  extiaoidiB^^hjy 
progress  beneath  the  aurface,  and  while  thus  ■nliiiiiii|iii^fc  h 
b  sometimes  taken  with  a  baited  hook,  and  has  often  b^^Ba 
caught  in  herring  and  salmon  nets.     It  has  great  diffc^Rjrr 
in  rising  on  the  wing,  but  once  aloft  its  flight  is  h  ^jtt 
vigorous  and  swift ;  when  in  danger,  however,  it  sl«-«^ 
resorts   to  diving  in  p^ifercnce  to  flying,  and  from       ito 
exceeding  watchfulness,  and  the  great  distance  it  can  trmmim 
beneath  the  surface  of  the  water,  specimens  of  the  Q  wm 
Northern  Diver  are  difficidt  to  obtain.     During  the ' 
ing  season  it  retires  to  inland  lakes,  where  it  builds  its 
within  a  few  feet  of  the  water^s  edge^  and  lays  two^  s< 
times  three  eggs,  of  an  olive  brown  colei^r,  sparii^|fy 
spotted  with  a  darker  brown     The  young  do  not  attsis 
their  perfect  plumage  till  the  end  of  the  third  yesr.    ft 
remains  in  Britain  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  bst 
there  is  no  sufficiently  satisfactory  evidence  of  its  enr 
breeding  in  this  country ;  from  the  shortness  of  its  ahinn. 
however,  its  breeding  ground  is  probably  not  fnrtbfr  «f 
than  Iceland  and  Greuiland.     The  Black-throated  Kw 
(Cnhmlut  arcticH4)fti  remarkably  handsome  speci«i,sBd 
thu  ivcd-necked  Diver  (Colymlut  upientriaKaiiM)  t^  9XU 
in  Britain,  where,  unlike  Uie  fonner  species^  they  icoiis 
to  breed. 

DIVIDUI,  the  commercial  name  for  the  astriafvt 
pods  of  CtMtalpinia  cpriaria^  a  leguminous  shrub  of  tke 
sub-order  C^jualpiniem^  which  grows  ia  low  maohy  tacto 
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la  tk«  WesHndiee  and  iha  north  of  Sontb  America.  The 
plant  ia  between  20  and  80  feet  in  height^  and  bears  white 
flowetiL  The  pods  are  flattened,  and  curl  np  in  drying  : 
they  are  abont  |  inch  broad,  from  2  to  3  inches  long,  and 
of  a  rich  brown  colour.  Dividiyi  was  first  brought  to 
Korope  from  Caracas  in  1768.  Its  yalue  in  the  manufao- 
tare  of  leather  is  due  to  the  large  amount  of  tannin 
xmtained  in  the  TeUow  resinooa  matter  exterior  to  the  seed 
haska.  It  may  be  employed  in  dyeing  as  a  subetitnte  for 
giUs  en*  sumach.  Maracaibo,  Rio  Hacha,  and  Sabanilla 
an  the  porta  from  which  it  is  principally  shipped. 

DIVINATION.    This  term  is  used  to  mean  the  obtain- 
ing knowledge  of  secret  or  future  things  by  revelation 
inm  oracles  or  omens.    The  derivation  of  the  word  points 
to  dmm4  influence  communicated  through  the  soothsayer, 
much  as  the  equivalent  Qreek  term  maiuike  refers  to  the 
utteianoos  of  the  spiritually  inspired  or  possessed  seer, 
mmtis.    It  is  well  seen  from  Cicero's  treatise  2)#  Divines- 
tm»  that  in  classic  times  theology  not  only  included  in  its 
fTitem  all  revelation  by  oracles,  which  clearly  belongs  to 
U,bat  slso  claimed  possession  of  a  variety  of  diviner's  arts, 
nch  as  augury  and  astrology,  on  the  ground  that  their 
ngns  were  sent  by  the  gods.   On  the  side  of  the  Stoics,  it  is 
tbws  signed  that  if  divination  is  a  real  art,  then  there  must 
be  gods  who  gave  it  to  mankind,  which  proposition  is  met 
bj  the  oounter-suggestions  that  signs  of  future  events  may 
be  given  by  nature  without  any  god,  or  that  there  may  be 
gedi  tad  yet  they  not  have  bestowed  on  man  any  such  art 
M  dimation.    The  real  point  of  the  relation  of  divination 
to  religion  is  touched  in  the  diviiion  of  it  into  two  kinds, 
'-^ortifieial  divination,  by  haruspication,  prodigies,  light- 
ibg^  togury,  astrology,  and  lots,  as  contrasted  with  na^iral 
^MMtftoa,  bv  dreams  and  prophetic  oracles.    On  a  general 
^vrreyof  such  arts  among  mankind,  it  appears  that  oracles, 
^,  bebg  taksn  as  revelations  made  directly  by  spiritual 
Wiogi^  an  to  be  considered  under  headings  treating  of 
'tligion  (see,  e.g.,  Dsmomoloot);  but  divining  by  such  signs 
ss  the  flight  of  birds  or  the  falling  of  lots  does  not  necessarily 
depend  on  the  notion  of  intervening  demons  or  deities. 
^ne  part  of  its  position  is  well  stated  in  the  argument  by 
^hich  Cicero  makes  his  Stoic  defend  It :— ^If  frogs  by  croak- 
'i^  and  oxen  by  snufflng  the  air,  can  give  us  signs  to  f ore* 
^  the  weather,  why  should  there  not  be  omens  in 
^  fibres  of  a  victim's  entrails,  or  in  thunderstorms  t    But 
th«  religious  view  which  regards  omens  as  divine  signs 
^^ems  to  have  been  from  very  early  ages  blended  with  the 
^t%tiiralistie  view,  so  that  in  a  great  part  of  the  cases  it  is 
^possible  to  disentangle  them,  or  even  to  say  which  is  the 
^^tigiqal  one.     This  will  appear  in  the  following  brief  sum- 
mary of  the  principal  methods  of  divination.     Now  that 
^e  diviner's  art  has  all  but  perished,  we  modems  are  able 
'V^  look  back  upon  its  history,  to  see  how  its  futile  proceed- 
ings were  suggested  by  mistaJLen  analogy,  and  how  the  ex- 
pttienoe  of  ages,  which  ratifies  true  inferences  and  destroys 
tiabe  fancies,  is  now  reducing  them  to  curious  antiquarian 


The  varioos  "  artificial "  modes  of  divination  for  the  most 

part  rest  evidently  on  the  association  of  ideas  in  analogy 

and  sjmboUsm  (mo  evidence  in  Tylor,  £arl^  HitL  of 

^mkmd,  p.  13*2  ;  Primitive  CvUure,  vol.  i  p.  117,  <&c, 

td)    A  tree  planted  at  a  child's  birth,  or  any  other  plant 

^SDtaDy  assonated  with  a  person,  gives  a  sign  by  its  flonrish- 

lag  or  withering  as  to  that  person's  health  or  death  (Ploss, 

^  Kind,  vd.  i  p.  71.)    So  with  the  sticks  set  up  by 

Boljnesians  to  see  if  the  warriors  they  stand  for  will  fall 

ia  hattle,  or  with  the  cocoa-nut  that  is  spun  like  a  teetotum 

to  point  out  a  thief  (Polack,  New  Zealanders,  vol.  i.  p.  270 ; 

Mviner's  Ton^a  Jilandt,  ch.  zx.)    This  kind  of  fanciful 

iKodation  appears  in  §ortUege,  or  casting  of  lots,  a  proceed- 

ioK  lemarkabls  not  only  for  its  anUquity  but  for  the  fre- 


quency with  which  religions  htve  adopted  it  as  a  means  of 
obtaining  divine  guidance,  from  the  agea  when  classic  poets 
sang  of  Homeric  heroes  prayiog  to  the  gods  when  they  cast 
lots  in  Agamemnon's  leather  cap,  or  of  Mopeos  the  sooth- 
sayer   divining  with    sacred  lots    when  the  Argonauts 
embarked  on  their  voyage  (Homer,  J7.,  viL  175  ;  Pindar, 
Fyth.,  iv.   338),  and  on  until  modem  times,  when  the 
Moravians    still    resorted  to   solemn    religious   lots   to 
determine  difllcult  questions,  such  as  the  choice  of  wives. 
Dice  or  astragali  (hucklebones)  hsve  been  used  for  the  pur 
poses  of  sortilege  (see  Suetonius,  Tiheritu) ;  and  eariomcmey, 
or  fortune-tellmg  by  means  of  playing-cards,  is  still  com- 
mon. In  ancient  times  omens  were  drawn  from  poets' versee, 
fixed  on  by  chance,  a  practice  well  known  as  SorUt 
Virpiiianm,  from  Yir^  being  often  so  consulted  (see  Smith's 
JHc  Gr.  Mid  Rom,  Aniiq,,  art  **  Sortes  ") ;  and  the  Bible 
came*  to  be  afterwards  so  used  for  drawing  texts,  or 
"  pricking  for  texts ; "  this  practice  is  still  very  usual  in 
Qermany  (see  Wuttice,  DetUsehe  VoUcBoberglaube^  2  ed., 
p.  227.)    The  haruspication,  or  examination  of  entrails,  by 
which  Koman  statesmen  were  (or  pretended  to  be)  guided 
in  public  affairs  (see  Cicero,  i>#  Div.,  u.  12 ;  PUn.  ff,  N,, 
XL  73)  ;  and  tcapulimancy,  or  the  Tatar  mode  of  divining 
by  the  cracks  and  linen  in  a  shoulder  blade  (Lubbock,  Ongiu 
of  Civilization,  p.  230),  formeriy  known  in  England  as 
"  reading  the  speal-bone  "  (Brand,  Popular  Antiquities,  vol 
ill.  p.  339),. depended  on  imaginary  symbolic  associations, 
such  as  that  cracks  in  opposite 'directions  meant  good  and 
ill  fortune,  that  the  course  of  particular  lines  indicated  the 
course  of  the  consnlter's  life,  Ac.    This  sort  of  false 
analogy  may  be  well  understood  by  any  one  who  will  have 
the  similar  art  of  palmittry,  or  divining  by  the  lines  of  the 
hand,  applied  to  his  own  future  by  a  fortune-teller  at  a  fair. 
Omens  obti^ed  by  aiigwry,  or  divining  by  the  sight  and 
cries  of  animals,  especially  birds  (as  the  name  indicates), 
are  as  familiar  among  uncivilized  races  as  they  were  in 
ancient  Borne ;  their  svmbolism  is  apparent  in  such  rules  as 
that  a  hawk  means  victory,  an  owl's  hoot  is  unlucky,  and 
that  a  beast  or  bird  on  the  right  hand  portends  good,  but 
on    the  left  hand  evil   (Tylor,  P.    C,  vol   i    p.    119). 
Another  class  of  arts  depend  on  the  unconscious  or  half- 
conscious  action  of  some  person,  often  the  diviner  himself. 
Among  these  is  the  use  of  the  weU-known  divining  rod, 
which  when  held  in  the  hands,  dips  to  indicate  a  hidden 
spring  of  water,  a  vein  of  ore,  or  a  buried  treasure 
(Brand,  voL  iil  p.  332 ;  see  Chevrenl,  Dt  la  Baguette 
IHvinatoire,  kc)    The  use  of  this  instrument  remains  in 
some  districts  of  England ;  it  is  locally  known  as  "  dows- 
ing," whence  no  doubt  the  name  of  Dousterswivel  in  7%e 
A  ntifuary.  Similar  in  principle  is  the  ancient  eoseinonumey, 
or  divining  by  a  sieve  held  suspended,  and  giving  its 
indications  by  turning.     In  later  times  this  gave  place  to 
the  ordeal  by  the  Bible  and  key,   where  the  book  is 
suspended  by  a  key  tied  in  with  its  wards  between  the 
leaves  and  the  key  supported  on  two  persons'  forefingers, 
and    the    whole    turns    round    to    prove    guilty    some 
servant  maid  accused  of  theft  (Brand,  voL  iii  p.  351). 
In  such  cases,  where  the  culprits'  fears  are  apt  to  betray 
them,  the  process  of  divination  really  serves  as  a  practical 
test     Dreams  are  not  only  considered  visits  from  ghosts, 
but  often  also  as  supernatural   signs  to   be  interpreted 
symbolically,  as  when  a  Kamtschatkan  dreaming  of  dog.^ 
or  lice  woidd  take  it  as  foretell'mg  a  visit  from  Russians 
(Steller,  KamUchatka,  p.  279).     Of  such  interpreUtions 
the  ancient  art  of  oneiromaney  consists,  as  may  bo  seen  in 
such  rules  as  that  if  a  woman  dreams  of  kindling  a  fire, 
she  will  bear  a  male  child';  if  one  dreams  of  white  dordf 
it  means  joy,  but  if  black  clouds  trouble  (Brand,  vol 
iii  p.  132 ;  Tylor,  /.&).     It  remains  to  mention  in  few 
words  astrology,  the  branch  of  divination  whose  importance 
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in  llitf  world  has  exceeded  that  of  dl  the  rest  together. 
Researchei  into  the  ancient  writings  of  Chalds*  haTO  now 
shown  how  folly  historians  were  justified  in  tre&ting  that 
eoontry  as  the  principal  among  the  sources  whence  the  star- 
gazers  received  their  precepts  (see  Sayce,  "Astronomy 
and  Astrolo^  of  the  Babylonians,''  in  Trofit,  8oc  BibL 
Arek.9  ToL  iiL  ;  Maury,  La  Magi<  et  C AttrologU,)  The 
rules  in  such  comparatiyely  modern  works  as  Sibly's  Occult 
Sciiticet  and  Lilly's  Aitrdogy  fairly  enough  represent  the 
ancient  traditions,  and  show  their  still  intelligible 
symbolism, — how  the  stars  rising  at  a  child's  birth. are 
made  in  the  horoscope  to  typify  its  destinyj  and  the  planets 
and  signs  of  the  zodiac  exercise  "  influences  "  often  plainly 
drawn  from  their  natures  or  names.  Thus  Mars  has  to  do 
with  soldiers,  Venus  with  lovers,  and  Meronry  with 
prattlers  ;  the  solar  man  is.  grand  and  generous,  the  lunar 
man  nnstcadfast  and  mclined  to  change  his  dwelling,  the 
sign  Leo  presides  oVer  places  where  wild  beasts  abound, 
but  Aries  orer  pastures.  At  the  courts  of  Asiatic  rulers, 
the  state  astrologer  still  nominally  holds  a  position  /lilte 
that  of  his  predecessor  in  the  ancient  empires  of  the  world, 
but  it  is  evident  that  the  last  twenty  years  have  shaken, 
even  in  the  barbaric  East,  the  power  of  the  occult  sciences 
over  the  human  mind.  (e.  b.  t.) 

DIVINQ.  The  art  of  diving  to  considerable  depths  nnder 
water  to  bring  up  pearls,  corals,  and  sponges  has  been 
practised  in  the  Indian  seas  from  very  early  times,  and  if 
we  may  believe  the  accounts  that  have  come  down  to  us, 
the  feats  of  early  diVers  are  truly  remarkable — some  of 
them,  it  is  said,  having  been  able  to  prolong  their  sub- 
marine descents  for  periods  var3ring  from  two  to  three, 
minutes.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  not  having  the  aid 
of  any  artificial  appliances  for  suppljdng  air,  the  powers  of 
these  bold  adventurers,  both  as  regards  the  depth  to  which 
they  could  descend  and  the  length  of  time  they  could 
remain  submerged,  were  comparatively  limited. 

At  an  early  period,  therefore,  the  attention  of  philo- 
sophers and  mechanics  was  turned  to  the  discovery  of  a 
contrivance  for  aiding  the  diver  in  prosecuting  his  daring 
but  useful  calling,  which  was  rendered  all  the  more 
important  from  its  being  no  longer  confined  to  the  acquisi- 
tion of  Eastern  luxuries,  but  to  the  raising  of  treasure  from 
sunken  vessels.  It  is  not  considered  expedient  to  occupy 
space  by  further  reference  to  the  feats  of  the  early  divers, 
out  rather  to  pass  at  once  to  the  history  and  construction 
of  the  diving  apparatus  of  modem  times,  as  illustrated  by 
the  Diving  Bell  and  the  Diving  Dress  at  present  in  use. 
And  here  it  may  be  stated  that  in  addition  to  the  sponge 
and  coral  trade  of  foreign  lands,  which  has  been  greatly 
advanced  by  the  use  of  modern  appliances,  there  are  the 
works  of  the  naval  engineer,  and  more  particularly  of  the 
civil  engineer,  in  which  diWng  apparatus  is  so  extensively 
employed  and  so  essentially  necessary  as  to  place  the  art 
of  diving  on  a  wider  basis,  and  to  give  it  an  importance 
only  fully  devvlonod  within  the  present  century. 

I.'iviny  Bell. — The  most  useful  of  tncient  contrivances 
i:i  the  diving  bell,  which,  introduced  at  an  early  period  and 
gradually  improved,  is  now  the  well-known  apparatus  used 
by  engineers  in  the  present  day;  and  it  may  be  interesting 
to  trace  the  successive  improvements  that  have  brought  it 
to  its  present  state  of  perfection  and  usefulness  in  con- 
duct in  i^  Bubiji:iriuc  Wdrk.i. 

The  conception  uf  tho  divin;  bell  is  very  simple.  The 
air  contained  in  an  inverted  jar  «iuk  in  a  ve;  ->cl  of  water' 
excludei  the  water  from  the  interior,  and  if  tho  vcspcI  l-o 
made  of  sufiicient  size  to  contain  persons  within  it,  it  mny 
be  sunk  wiihout  their  l'.iu:»  'Kt.ltcd,  and  they  mr^y  contmuo 
to  b«  Nubm«"'Kecl  '  o  Ion;:  a 3  tho  yir  v.'!lhin  tho  Ll'II  contii-ues 
p'lrc  enough  to  bu  »;io.-l :  r.irj.ation.  Such  ttcTc-  tbo  "  tiiviag- 
cLcdLi  "  of  t!.c  Cfjt  iiial.crs  -Alii  *^,  tLuujh  t!.-y  dilfired  in 


form  and  detaili^  mm  coaihucHad  oB  At  aatprfi 
the  modem  bell,  and  were  gananlly  fonned  of  vojM 
with  iron  hoops,  like  a  baneL 

It  will  >e  obviona  that  if  such  %  tmmI  vert  an! 
in  shallow  water,. having  a  depth  of  say  Ant  fool  < 
a  large  supply  of  air  would  be  indoied  in  tho  beU^ 
bottom  on  which  it  rested  would,  from  tho  smalt 
water  upon  it,  be  easily  reached  for  any  operalM 
performed  on  it  But  if  we  conceive  ^e  same  b 
lowered  further  below  the  surfaoe,  the  air  being  < 
sible  will  be  reduced  in  volume,  and  the  water  wi 
the  bell  to  fill  its  pbu  3.  The  reaujt  wonM  be  thi 
depth  of  about  33  feet  the  air  would  be  compra 
about  one-half  its  original  bulk,  and  the  bell  itsel 
be  half  filled  with  water ;  and  the  bottom  of  tb 
which  it  rested  would  no  longer  be  so  conTenientl] 
as  when  the  water  was  only  a  few  inches  above  tl 
the  belL  Moreover,  the  air  by  repeated  in 
becomes  unfit  to  support  life,  and  the  andent  bel 
be  raised  to  the  surface  at  very  short  intervab  o(  t 
fresh  air  might  be  supplied  to  the  men  o 
Although,  therefore,  the  originai  diving  bell  wai 
towards  the  perfect  appliancea  afterwards  ,intfo 
will  readily  be  seen  that  its  nee  in  diving  opent 
very  limited  indeed. 

Dr  Halley,  the  secretaiy  of  the  Royal  Society,  w! 
to  have  taken  an  interest  in  diving  and  divers^  1 
passionated  their  want  uf  f  reah  air,  oommnnicated  1 
the  Royal '  Society  in  which,  to  use  hia  own  1 
proposes  a  plan  **  for  carrying  the  pabmlwm  nim 
the  divers,  who  must  without  being  sapplidS  t 
return  very  soon  to  (he  surfaoe  or^  perish.*  The  i 
is  the  description  of  his  artangementa  for  this 
After  describing  the  bell  itself,  which  waa  of  voc 
form' of  a  truncated  cone,  with  a  capacity  of  80  c« 
and  was  sus^nded  by  a  sprit  from  the  mast  of  *• 
says — 

"  To  supply  air  to  this  bell  when  under  water,  I  esiM 
of  bureli,  of  aboat  S0  gaUons  each,  to  be  caaad  with  1m 
■ink  empty,  each  of  them  having  a  bang*he^  la  iti  Wve 
let  in  tho  wator,  as  tho  air  in  thorn  con&ised  oathsir  4s 
to  1st  it  ont  again  when  they  wen  drawn  up  f«II  from  bd 
to  a  hole  ia  the  oppormost  part  of  theoo  banals  I  ftari 
hose,  long  snonch  td  fall  bslow  tho  boBa-hols,  bsing  kaei 
a  weight  appsnded,  so  that  the  air  ia  tne  upper  pert  «al 
could  not  escape,  unless  tho  lower  ends  01  thssa  hose 
liAed  np. 

"Tho  air-bairels  being  thus  prepared,  I,  Rttsd  them  1 
proper  to  make  them  rise  and  fall  alternately,  after  the : 
two  buckets  in  a  well ;  and  in  their  descent  thsy  wan  i 
lisea  fastsned  to  the  nnder  edge  of  the  bell,  whieh  pessi 
rinn  on  both  sides  of  the  ^athem  hon  in  each  harnl 
sliding  down  by  these  lines,  they  came  readily  to  the  ! 
man,  who  stood  on  poipose  to  receive  them,  sad  to  take  i] 
of  the  hose  into  tne  oslL .  Through  thsn  hoes,  as  soe 
ends  came  above  the  surface  of  the  water  ia  the  barrel^  i 
th.it  was  included  in  tho  upper  parts  of  them  was  Uowa ' 
forcff  into  the  bell,  whilst  the  water  entered  at  the  biuig.h 
nnd  filled  them,  and  as  soon  as  the  air  of  one  barrel  had 
xecciTcd,  upon  a  nigaal  given  that  waa  drawn  np,  and  al 
time  the  other  deacendod,  and,  by  an  alternate  sacccssioB, 
air  so  quick,  and  in  so  great  plenty,  that  I  mvsolf  have  b 
five  who  have  been  together  at  the  bottom,  ia  aiao  to  ta 
water,  fur  abore  an  hour  and  a  half  at  a  time,  witheat  a 
ill  coDso.^utuce,  and  1  might  have  continued  then  so 
pleased,  for  .ic^-thing  that  appeared  to  the  contrary.  I  oal; 
th.it  it  WIS  nr?c«sAry  to  bo  let  down  mdoally  a(  fint,  s! 
feet  at  a  time  ;  and  then  to  atop  and  orivo  out  the  air  tha 
by  rtr.Myinr;  3  or  4  barrels  of  iresh  air  befon  I  dsecirads 
Hiu  )  oin^  arvivod  at  the  depth  deiigncd,  I  then  let  oat  a 
the  hut  air  thdt  hid  been  breathed  as  each  banrrwoaU 
with  cool,  by  means  of  the  eock  at  the  top  of  the  bcO,  threi 
apertore,  though  very  small,  the  air  would  rash  with  so  ssoc 
at  to  make  the  surface  of  the  sea  boit  and  to  eovcr  It  wil 
foam,  notwithstanding  the  weight  of  the  water  ever  as. 

"Thus  I  found  that  1  eould  do  anything  that  reqoirsd  I 
Just  under  us,  and  thst  I  eould,  for  a  specs  as  wide  as  the 
the  bell,  lay  ths  bottom  of  the  see  so  far  dry..  «•  net  ti 
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em.  Aad,  V  lb  |Ua  wtnlav,  m  niuli  Ucht  wu 
I  ttat  wlun  u*  M*  n*  <l«r,  ud  upHlillj  Aaa.  tb* 
I  Mold  !■•  parfHtlf  viD  to  wTiU  or  ntd,  vmoh  moT<  to 
J  Ud  m  ujthlDg  nudviu  Ihit  *u  to  ba  takin  np  ; 
latora  of  tlu  tir  bunli,  1  oftan  Hat  o>  ordui,  vritlan 
%  ftm  on  imml]  pUUi  of  l«td,  dinoting  aov  to  man  iip 
b>  |d>M  u  occuloD  nqnind.  M  uthtr  tiam  vban  tfai 
(bUd  tad  thick,  it  would  bt  u  duk  u  night  Ulor ; 
rmii  I  hiTa  beau  ibl*  to  keep  i  audi*  boinuig  la  tha 
-•■  I  plMMd,  natiritlutandiiig  tli«  gtMt  upetui  of  dr 
>  ■ilnHln  luw.  Thli  I  taka  Is  be  u  loTantlon  >ppli- 
Ihi  oiea,  nch  ae  Oriiiiig  tor  pi>arl%  dlTiu  toroonliir 
t  th»  Viet,  In  br  (n>t*r  dafflhi  tbto  hta  hillurtD 
U  po^bla  ;  alao  foe  tba  Etting  and  plaaisg  of  tbt  fannd- 


atimsta  tbst.  b/  ai 


riruu,  1  haTa  found 


M>  it,  the  air  beiog  eonnj'od.to  hlm  vith  «  ooatiaaad 
■nail  tlaiibla  pi[H  ;  which  pipn  dhj  earTi  aa  a  ctaa  Vt 
baak  Boin  vbas  1u  would  latorn  to  tkc  ball." 
I  M  (ceoiiDt  of  Dr  Hallej'a  apparmttu,  ^rhicli  na- 
'  afftotcd  Ml  important  improTamsct ;  but.  it 
Jia  MndiDg  down  o(  eoqitant  rsIajB  of  air  yeattU, 
nat  loaa  of  time  and  intarraptlon  whicli  atlfliided 
iMiM  ot  anpplj.  It  remaiBed  for  Smeaton  to 
thiaa  objeetiaoa.  .  In  npiiriDg  tha  aboeing  of  the 
01  of  Haihtm  Bridgt,  in  177S,  thero  being  but  a 
th  of  water,' to  work. in,  he  coatriTed  abell  to  tbe 
hicli  ha  attached  a  force  pamp  in  lien  of  Dr 
lir-barrek,  and  aa  the  bell,  in  coneeqajDM  of  the 
ith  of  water,  did  not  require  to  b«  whallf  nib- 
he  anppl;  of  air  far  tbe  diren  waa  forced  directly 
xU,  being  the  Brat  npplication  of  .the  force  pump 
jHupoae.'  Snbaequeatly  to  this,  in  1748,  having 
lo  remove  etonei  in  clearing  the  fonndationi  tor  a 
imigate,  he  applied  an  air-pump  placed  in  a  ship 
and  pumped  air  into  the  betl  at  any  depth  under 
«aaBtit  of  a  boa*  aereved  into  an  ait-bole  in  the 
I  ball     Th*  fdlowing  it  BmeatoD'a  deacription  of 


1  af  tba  UBal  form  ot  a  b«Il,  or  ot  a  oonloal  tub  of  urood 
rei^ti  (aztamallT  applied),  thia  for  conTanlanoe  waa  a 
it  <(  aat  inm,  which  baiug  SO  owt*.  waa  heaTy  auongh  to 
,  Md  tidBg  H  Ie«t  la  haight.  41  f«t  In  langtli,  and  I 
iflwdad  n»m  nfAcieat  for  two  moB  at  a  time  to  work 
~  u  paeuiiw  to  thla^maohibo  that  the 


r&- 


that  SI 


jof  Ei 


ft"T 


article  being  amplj  luppliad  bj 


tba*  be  aaen  that  Smeaton's  Bamagata  bell  ooD- 
lh»aUBienta  of  the  preaant  appliaocea,  which,  •■ 
tn  dataila,  and  cotutructed  by  MeMn  Beimie,  haa 

Klaamvaly-  employed  in  barbiKir  worka. 

ill  H  now  need  ie  abown  in  plan  and  lection  in 

is.    It  ia  a  caat-iton  cheat  veighing  aboat  S 

.  m  Mipended 

:   nnd   tackle. 

^  ol  the  bell 

I    8   aperture* 

i;  and  in  the 

IIm  panage  b, 

■h  the  hose  ia 

tor  (dmitting 

|iply.    Tbe  interior  u  tineo  witn  two  aaata  t,  wliicti 

moved  to  make  room  when  the  men  are  at  work  ; 

•  cantreL  ia  a  lifting  chain  e,  to  which  atones  ai« 

M  faiJitaV  thair  being  lifted  and  properly  a4jnstad 

la  on  which  they  are  to  be  laid.     The  bell  ii  need 

;.to    two  differect   eyslems,    depending  on    the 


Pia  1.— 


u  ot  Dlvlnf  B 


•■e  M^erU,  voL  UL  p.  37S. 

aal  Itiaari    *■  Jtamwoff  Strbmir,   br  John  B 

u.t-n- 


lulnn  of  Qi»  woc^  to  It  [wiitorBML  In  biiiUUBg  mMOBfr 
ocdM  ««M  H  ii  Mupendad  (nub  k  it^ng '«'  MmbM^ 
but  in  ucftn*ug  raofE  or  removing  bodld«n,  ■"f***^  **** 


na'  1,^— BaetloB'  of  IXTlaf  SdL* 
n  cDniiderable  area,  where  a  staging  would  .iMt'iu^^kall^  ' 
1 1  ii  snapanded  from  a  bat'ge  or  lighter.' 

Figi   3  ahoTi  the  arrangement  a^  employed  Jih'  laying  Dalt- 
9ti<D«a  or  block!  of  colwrete.     It  Tepreaenta.  a  cro«  MclJon  •*•«*>• 
[.if  die  ataging,  bell  framing,  and  bell  carnage,  iii\wUdi  g  '' 


Pio.  S.— Bloek-UrtB|  bj  DIHag  BaU 

iff  the  ategin^  i  longitudinal  beama  on  which 'tha  bdl- 
/niming  ee  tnveraea  on  the  wheela  and  toothed  racki  d. 
Thi  diving  bell  «  ia  suspended  from  the  bell  carriagey^ 
■a  h  Lch  tiBveniaa  on  the  bell  framing  by  the  wbeeli  and 
toothed  rack  7  acioa  tbe  whole  braadlh  at  the  pier,  ^m 
ximet  k  are  brought  along  the  surface  of  the  finished  part 
■r!  the  pier,  and  lowered  down  by  the  travelling  crab-wincL 
/,  Hie  force-ptunpa  by  which  Uie  bell  i*  supplied  with  ail 
uro  shown  at  «,  and  the  tir-hoae  at  m.  It  will  be  nndaN 
etood  from  this  deactjption  that  tha  bell  framing  c,  norca 
feebly  oJ^V  ^  ataging,  whila    tha  ball   earriaga  haa  • 


DIVING 


nMion  at  right  aaglM  acriM  tha  work,  to  thU  tbt  podtkm 
g/  tha  bcll  can  be  altarad  with  tha  grwtMt  mm  *o  as  to 
bring  it  orer  any  apot  withia  the  iit»  of  the  ttaging. 

Id  proEceding  to  work,  tha  men  tatce  their  aeata  in  tha 
bell  from  a  boat,  and  tha  b«ll  ii  then  lowerad  to  tha  i«qiiired 
depth.  If  the  woil  be  that  of  bnilding  a  wall  a  itooe  is 
lowered  at  the  aame  time.  Hie  chkngta  in  the  pocitioa  of 
(he  bell  are  all  made  according  to  ugan  giTen  by  the  divera 
by  itrokes  of  a  hammer  on  the  bell,  wliich  experience  hai 
ihown  can  be  heard  at  any  depth  at  which  the  diving  bell 
haa  been  employed.  The  lignala  are — oni  itroke,  more 
ail ;  lito,  hold  on  ;  lAret,  raiae  ;  fimr,  lower ;  jlw,  Dorth  ;  lix, 
Bonth  ;  Kvcn,  eaat ;  eight,  west  Theaaeignala  are  narrowly 
ubaerred  by  a  watchman  atatiODMl  io  a  boat,  and  reported 
to  the  men  working  the  bell  carriage.  The  rale  lor  tha 
■apply  of  air  both  to  the  bell  and  diving  dnaa  ia  to  give  it 
■o  freely  thtit  then  shall  b«  a  coiutaiit  escape  of  air  rising 
to  the  snrfaM  in  »ir-babbU«  all  tha  time  the  pion  are 
under  water.  After  being  knrered,  tha  bdl  i«  fint  mored 
urer  the  atone  to  be  laid;  the  diven  thea  nnhook  the 
lowering  chain  bom  Uie  lewis  in  the  atone,  and  at  the 
same  tfane  make  fast  tht  atont  to  the  tackle  within  tha 
Ull,  which  ii  at  ODM  tigniJlad  to  be  nind,  ud  nniM  ttw 


ttone  with  iL     The  bell  is  then  moral  onr  Iha  rita  (■ 
which  it  ii  to  be  placed ;  it  b  then  lowsrwl  VBtQ  U  ka 

nearly  noched  its  bed,  on  which  it  ia  finaUr  i "  ' 

The  lewia  is  than  Mmorad  and  tha  ball  ni* 
atone ;  and  with  ttaiaad  wurkman  it  ia  •  , 
exp«ditianaly  tha  bell  is  mored  from  plaeata  phea^  sad 
atone  after  stme  ia  baOt  in  the  wall*.  Tha  staff  of  mM 
required  to  woric  Aa  ball  is  two  diTcn^  ooa  watAmaa, 
four  men  votkiDg  tha  iitf>imp,ndtam*viiiagOMhiB 
camasst  beaidaa  tha  men.  leqiind  to  bring  focward  aaj 
■end  ODWD  the  atoDMb  The  man  auagad  MMaBywwk 
in  shifts  of  ban  3  to  6  boom  aoeotdnw  to  Os  d^U,  ad 
the  diring  work  m^  be  oontioiwd  •*  Sobk  as  ia  ctdlsaiT 
day-work,  la  in  dasr  water  the  li^  la  good  lo  At 
greataat  depth  at  lAidi  tha  baD  b  tMad  ia  haibsv 
bnilding. 

When  engaged  in  Uastin^  tha  bote  ia  nado  in  tka 
ordinary  waji  and  dwigad  wUb  ft  ahot  in^oaad  la  a 
watertight  eanna  caia^  to  wfaiiA  ia  attadud  » logth  d  I 
or  8  f  sat  of  patent  fnsa.  Ilia  bdl  ia  than  nond  ttm 
aboTe  tha  bon,  ud  tha  fnat  ignitad,  and  when  the  Aol  k 
fixed  tha  amoka  riaaa  to  tha  aaifaea  daat  of  tha  ball 
'  ^thm  uiiplci7«d  fouanoTiBKNckfltboaldartleBW-lir 


Fio.  1— L(MigltadluIB«etiimi>tI>tTlii(B<U'Uglil«t(M»rtlii^urlMIMbM^b 

a)ttnpla,ia  a  rirer  nxrigBtioD, — it  is  of  adrantage  that  the  |  for  nusing'tits  booldan  aa  tha  dirvn  aling  thorn,    b  isd 

ball  becapsble  of  beiog  easily  traosported,  and  in.  that  esKi  conne  attandod  witli  grtatar  tnuUe  aad  risk  to  tk  dliw 

it  ia  awnng  from  a  barge  or  lif;bter,  irhich  contains  tha  to  work  tha  bail  from  a  llgjitar  Ihaa  fran  a  stage;  ba^m 

naddDaiyfor woikinf  **"  *-"  '— '  -■ ■" '■—  -■'■—•—-'  ■■■ ' —  ■    •...-._..    ,.  ■ ..  . — 


m.  B.  — Flu  et  BcH  LlgUiT  (M  fMt  laB(  ud  34  IMI  la 


port  it  frwm  pUca  to  pUca,  In  a  rinr  n 


iadtanaUs  o(  tka  wtM 


DIVING 


Smemt  U  Raii£nw  for  Ilia  Ttint  Clyde,  wlueb  wu 

naaJMtad  by  Mr  Dmo,  the  engioeer,  to  the  Clyde  TnuUes. 
I^  4m*  langitadiiuJ  (ectioD,  and  fig.  S  a  plan  in  whicb 
a  M  th«  bell,  b  ib»  bell  ctsb,  e  the  air-pampa,  aod  d  ihs 
cnae  for  lifting  atone*,  du.,  alimg  bj  the  diTen. 

Ilia  large  coat  of  »  divips  bell  Uaiita  ita  ni.  .. 
«o(ks  of  naznttnde,  eapeciallj  aa  msoy  anbmarine 
vorka  can  b«  doQe  better  by  the  diviog  dtua,  wliieli  ix 
■Dcli  l««B  eip#TuiTe ;  but  there  are  certain  operatioDa,  mch 
M  tlie  douing  )(iid  iBTeUing  ot  totiodatioiie,  for  vliich 
tb*  bell  i)  pecoliaily  well  adapted,  that  itill  enable 
it  to  lake  ita  place  aa  one  of  the  most  tuefnl  appli- 
ance* ol  the  marine  an^pneer.  Ur  B.  B.  Stoney  has, 
in  u  intereating  paper  in  the  Mirmlei  cf  Froeeaditiffi 
efdu  I»1it<itvm  of  Civil  Mtifinetrt^  described  a  diving 
ball,  or  chamber,  20  feet  aqnare,  wiUi  whicb  he  aocceaa- 
lidly  built  the  foundation  of  the  qtiaya  of  DnUin.  Mr 
Stotwy'a  apparatua  doea  not  come  under  the  article 
iintg,  but  belong*  more  pivperly  to  lAe  sabject  of  the 
eonpraaied  air  cvlindet*  nied  in  bridge  building  which 
•n  dncribttl  Dudet  the  artjola  Bantoi. 
*t  Dmnff  Dteu. — The  diving  draaa  i*  peculiarly  well  fitted 
fornch  work*  a*  the  repair  or  OTethaoI  ot  rolleia  and  aluieea 


Mr 


liipeoaing 
isdiuphai 


TcrjthiQg  that  cannot  be  done  (com  toe  iotetlor  ot 
>  bell  "Hm  ioeipenaiTeoea*  also  of  the  diving  dre*i^ 
''     uing  with  ell  coatl^  Maging,  and  ita  ease  of  tianapott 

""'' -JO  mucbiD  favoQiof  ita  Dae.     Itia,  indeed, 

n  the  repair  of  propellera,  eiamLoing  ahipa' 
loUiiDi,  recovering  anchor*,  io.,  tb*t  all  ahip*  in  Her 
Hijaty'i  navy  of  aufficieot  aiie  to  be  commanded  by 
opluiii  are  now  tuppUed  with  a  diving  dreaa  or  aoparatoa, 
ud  bear  a  certain  number  of  divan  in  (heli  oomplemeots  ; 
ud  tU  tE*-going  flagshitia  and  iron-dads  on  f  oieiga  Btatioos 
orrj  ivo  tet*  of  diving  apparatus,  *iid  are  allowed  a 
■citibla  nnmbet  of  trained  diver*. 

Hit  iDveDUoD  of  the  diving  dress,  like  that  of  mattDM- 
M  ippliincea,  was  giaduaL  vA  the  work  of  many,  minds. 
EiMBi  early  propoe^,  such  ae  that  already  nferred  to  in 
Uu  ijootition  from  Dr  HaTey^  paper  in  1721,  and  othera 
«f  more  modem  date,  were  made  lor  pronding  the  diver 
tith  a  dress  to  enable  him  with  safety  to  cany  on  hie 
tnk,  for  an  account  of  which  the  reader  is  referred  to  a 
na  by  Ur  J.  W.  Heinke  in  the  Uinulii  of  Proctedingt 
if  lit  I<utiliilion  of  Civil  ^wtnwrt'  But  to  Mr  A,  Biebe 
ii  du  the  credit  of  being  Uie  Erat  to  introduce  *  dress 
*U  was  supplied  with  a  cooatant  stream  of  fresh  air,  and 
ttj  be  said  to  hare  been  the  precursor  of  the  dress  now 
is  wt.  We  ^nde  to  what  )r*s  called  the  "  open  dress  " 
fanated  io  1B29,  which  cooiiated  of  a  helmet  and  water- 

C)(  jacket,  tinder  which,  and  fitting  more  ctoeely  to  the 
y,  were  worn  trousers  retching  to  the  arm-pits,  and 
b«ireeti  the  jacket  and  trtmsers  the  air  pumped  in  at  the 
Unut  was  allowed  to  force  its  wiiy  and  escape  to  the 
•uface  aa  in  the  diving  bell,  and  hence  it  was  called 
"open.''  Although  aome  diven  of  the  old  achool  are  said 
ilill  to  give  ■  preference  to  the  open  drees,  its  danger 
ktsme  manifeat ;  for  if  a  diver  atombled  and  fell  on  his 
k*  or  side,  the  water  entered  hi*  dress,  and  unices  quickly 
bggght  to  the  surface  he  was  in  danger  of  being  drowned 
—a  aecesiaiy  requirement  of  the  open  dress  being  that  he 
ibolil  nmain  in  tn  upright  or  gently  stooping  posi- 
lite.  To  meet  thi*  defect,  Mr  Siebe,  in  1837,  introduced 
As  "doee  "  draaa,  which  is  now  almost  universally  used. 
Tiriou  minor  improvements  were  introduced  between 
IMS  ind  1S43  eonnocted  with  the  removal  of  the  wrack 
If  the  "  Boyal  Qeorge "  ship  ot  war,  conducted  by  the 


Vi^  nxvO.  IL  US. 


lata  Sir  Oiailei  Pasley,  which  will  be  found  fuRy  desaibel 
in  the  Mi'uUa  of  Pneeedinga  c^  tAt  ItulitMtion  of  Oirg 
EngineertJ  The  long  continued  experience  gained  in 
diving  while  tJioee  operations  were  in  progma  aqggeatod 
improvements  and  alterations  which  had  a  great  e^t  in 
bringing  the  divins  dreess  to  its  pieaent  perfection  a* 
now  manntactnred  by  Siebcy  Eeiake,Ban)ett,  and  othar 
makei*. 

The  diving  dre*^  aa  wOl  lia  uudeistoood  beau  fig,  L 
envelope  the  whole  body 
of  the.divar,  the  upper  por- 
tion a  being  the  ■'  helmet,'' 
th*  inlennediata  portion  b 
the  "  breaat-plate,"  and  the 
lower  portion  e  the  "dreea." 
The  ho**  by  which  the  air 
is  supplied  ia  shown  at  d, 
and  e  ia  the  "  life'  or  "  sig- 
nal" line,  which  is  attached 
to  the  diver's  waist,  and  by 
which  he  makes  signals  and 
is  hauled  to  the  surface. 
The  water-proof  materinl  ot 
which  the  dress  ia  made  is 
verr  ganeialtj  sheet  india- 
rubber  covered  on  both 
sides  with  termed  twill  to 
protect  the  india-rubber 
from  injury.  The  cuSs  fit 
tightly  rouod  the  wrists, 
leaving  the  hands  free,  and 
india-rubber  bauds  slipped 
over  them  render  the  joint 
water-tigbt.  Xhe  breast- 
plate (  IS  made  ot  tinned 


ot  Qa 


with  a 


irasa,  which  has  b 
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fitted  to  it  projecting  upwards  and  passing  throngh  eor< 
reapanding  holes  in  the  eoUar  of  the  dress.  On  the  top 
of  this,  *nd  with  holes  in  it  corresponding  to  the  screw*, 
foor  pieces  of  ■  metal  band  are  firmly  screwed  down 
by  wing  nuta,  nipping  the  soft  material  of  the  collar 
between  thn  metal  of  the  breast-plate  and  band,  and  thn* 
enanling  a  water-tight  joint  On  the  front  of  the  breast- 
plate two  studs  are  fastened  for  securing  the  back  and  front 
weights  0,  Some  maker*  put  a  ralve  h  ou  the  front  of  the 
breast-pUte,  by  mestis  ot  which  the  diver  can  regulate  the 
pressure  inside  hi*  dr^ea  at  will,  and  in  this  way  haa  the 
pawer,  by  simply  infisting  Ma  drusmore  or  less,  of  making 
hinuelf  of  any  specific  gmvity,  so  as  to  Aot*.  at  any  desired 
depth  or  rise  to  the  Borface  without  the  assistance  ot  the 
attehdaut  This  anuDgement  in  the  hands  of  a  skilled 
diver  is  undoubtedly  a  greet  eonvenienr«.  Bnt  it  i«  still  » 
of  diS'ereace  of  opinion  whether  it  is  not  safer  to 
I  being  healed  op  by  the  watchman  on  the  surface, 
whose  dnty  it  is  to  hold  the  life  or  ligruU  tine  in  ooe  hsnd, 
and  the  air  buse  in  the  other,  while  the  diver  is  at  work, 
and  to  attend  to  whatever  signal  he  may  give  by  puUiag 
e  inconvenience  of  tbe  airbnbbhng  np  in 
front  of  the  bnlls'  eyea,  and  tbe  danger  of  ineiperiexced 
divers  becoming  giddy  aud  turning  the  valve  the  wrong 
way,  have  induced  some  makers  to  do  away  with  this  ns^ 
'  '  live,  and  to  substitute  at  the  back  of  the  helmet  k 
which  the  diver  can  regulate  by  the  pressnre  of  Ua 
band,  bnt  which  rights  itself  the  moment  hia  hand  la 
removed.  The  neck  of  the  breaiit-plate  is  fitted  with  • 
"segmental  acrew  bayonet  joint"  (introdueed  by  Ueaer* 
Siebe),  and  to  this  the  helmet,  tlie  neck  ot  which  ia  fitted 

>  VoL  IV.  p.  S9. 
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«itli  >  corrcipondini  Hretr,  eaa  ht  atticlied  or  nmorcd  h; 
MM  eigbtli  of  ft  tnin.     The  helmet,  ft  dda  Tiew  of  *hi«fa  U 

'    *     '   '         'of  tinned  copper,  tod  fitUd  in  fmit 


to  thii   wa;  the 
diver  on  uoand- 

te\(  for  ft  short 
time  orgi  re  order  I 
nrithoutremoTingtheratof hiidrtM.  Hcean Bftniatt h*Te 
iatrodaced  in>U«d  of  thii  s  hinged  glued  frame,  which 
Gu  tightly  into  ■  cAnical  vnleuiized  jndia-nibbeT  seat  bl^ 
the  ordinary  port  hole  of  a  ship,  >o  CbM  il  cm  be  opened  by 
the  diver  hiouelf  the  moment  hit  htoA  U  ibove  water,  and 
being  attached  to  tbe  helmet  it  cftnnot  Iw  dropped  acciden- 
tally into  the  sea  or  ollierwisa  miilaid.  An  ontlet  valve  a 
it  Gied  at  the  back  of  the  helmet,  which,  opening  otitwards, 
permits  the  escape  of  the  foul  air  bnt  preTentathe  antmnce 
of  water.  Hie  inlet  valve  b  to  which  the  bow  i*  attached 
i*  ftUo  fixed  Btthsbackof  thebeIme^BDdi«MOOUtraot«d 
aa  freely  to  admit  the  air  from  tlia  foro«  pump ;  bnt  durald 
anything  oocurto  the  hoae  or  pnmpa  the  nlve  at  oneeahata, 
ineloiing  a  sofficient  sapply  of  av  in  the  dre«  to  npport 
the  divar  till  be  eaa  b«  hauled  to  the  sorfac^  Tha  air 
after  entering  by  Uw  inlet  nlve  is  conducted  ia  tubes  e  to 
Hm  front  of  the  helmet,  ao  that  the  diver  hat  the 
■drantage  of  inhaling  fresh  air,  and  the  front  glaaMS  are 
kept  free  from  the  condensation  of  hia  breath  wUch  would 
otherwisa  take  place.  On  each  aide  ^  the  helmet  ia 
■  hook  over  which  the  cords  pan  which  earty  the  trunt 
and  back  weight!,  and  a  brass  stnd  to  one  of  which  the  life 
line,  and  to  the  other  the  air  tube,  are  attached  ;  tj  tj  ii  the 
jobt  by  which  the  helmet  ii  screwed  opon  the  breast-plate. 
^te  back  and  froat  weighta  weigh  about  40  lb  each,  and 
are  held  close  to  the  diver'*  body  by  means  of  a  Uihing 
paasing  under  his  armpit*.  The  boots  are  made  of  atoot 
leather,  with  leaden  soles,  secured  by  two  buckles  and 
■tnpa,  each  boot  weighing  about  SO  lb. 

The  cost  of  ■  diving  dreta,  with  all  [I*  applianeea,  ia 
about  £Ha 

The  sponge  pearl,  and  coral  fishshea,  originally  earned 
CD  only  by  naked  diveie,  at  already  noticed,  are  now  con- 
ducted to  a  great  ettenC  by  the  help  of  artificial  aids ; 
and,  according  to  Mr  Sicbe,  upwarda  of  300  seta  of  dijing 
dreuca  are  employed  in  ths  Hedilenanoan  apongs  fliherie* 
alone,  and  they  are  being  introduced  in  the  fiabomu, 
Bermudas,  Oeylon,  the  Wctt  Indian  Islands,  and  on  the 
Gout  fit  Austialis. 

As  already  slated,  at  moderate  depths  not  exceeding 
30  to  40  feet,  and  with  clear  wat«r,  sufficient  light  18 
tranimitlcl  to  enable  the  diver  to  perfnnn  any  ordinary 
work,  and  in  norking  in  turbid  water  with  the  diving  bell 
candla  uru  eniployL'i  Mr  Siebe  bos  aljo  rnnnlructed  au 
electric  lamp  and  ii.  uil  iMrap  which  can  he  i'iii[.Iuycd  wbure 
li^t  reqnina   tu  bo  uied   by   divcm   at  great    deptbt. 


Oaptain  Eadt<  statu  that  at  the  HWsiIppi  brid| 
ret*  at  Brat  employed,  wliish,  andiv  apraaaoia  ef 
rare  found  to  be  burnt  down  in  about  IhreaWl 
timenqniredin  tbeopenairi  under  a  pneMtn of 
found  that  a  candle  if  blown  out  oy  the  bra 
immediately  reigoite  ;  and  at  the  depth  of  IOC 
eandle  was  blown  not  thirt«an  oonsacntiTa  tim 
ifiinnij^  and  each  tline  exceptiai 


The  depth  at  whiofa  diving  ean  ha  safely  codA 
Qoattion  of  importance.  Tha  atiavj  ds^  at ' 
diTin^bellhaB  bean  employed  in  btiboai  worica  a 
to  30  feet,  adtt  it  has  been  oaad  in  60  feet  at  I>o< 

With  die  divins  dn«s  muoh  greater  depths  h 
attained.  Hr  Siebe  relate*  that  in  ranoring  tb 
the  iUp  "  Ci^  Eotn,"  wteckad  off  the  coast 
America,  a  diver  named  Hooper  made  7  deae«n(*  I 
□f  301  feet,  and  at  one  time  ranained  41  min 
poaad  to  be  the  gieateit  diving  feat  war  aohi* 
FiendanbeTg  etalee  that  in  the  repair  of  a  poi 
Scharley  nno  minea  in  Bilesi*  two  diveta  waol 
pomp  well  to  a  depth  of  ES  feet,  remaiiiing  (roi 
Taiying  from  15  minatae  to  two  bonra*  In  tha  h 
of  the  antfaoi  the  greatest  depth  at  which  the  diving 
used  in  the  open  tea  was  in  the  I^rtb  of  Fotlh. 
CommissioD  "  on  the  Operation  of  the  Aett  relati 
Tnvlicg  for  Herring  on  the  Coaat  ■ol  Scotlaod ' 
to  obtain  the  herring  spawn  from  vtrions  portio 
exposed  parts  of  the  flrtb,  and  this  duty  was  to 
accomplished  in  depths  of  from  Ii  to  16  fathom^ 
deck  of  the  "  Princeia  Hoyal '  cotter,  under  the  < 
of  Mr  Uacdonald. 

The  writer  is  indebted  to  Ur  P.  J.  Heasent,  thi 
of  the  Tytia  pien,  for  the  fallowing  notes  of  Ids  a 
at  that  work.  "  On  the  Tyne  Her  work*  helmtt 
divert  are  employed  ■imultenaonaty — the  formerfo 
ing  torand  fixing  the  feet  of  the  pilea  of  which  tl 
it  formed,  the  b^  divert  for  leraljing  the  foand* 
fiTJng  the  blocks  of  which  the  pier  is  compM 
helmet  diver  has  greatxat  power  in  lifting.  He 
but  a  few  poond*  of  force  in  puUing  downward*  ( 
can  fatten  bimseU  down)  on  aooount  of  hia  bnoyi 
for  the  same  raason  ha  eauiot  poll  oi  posh  ho 
with  ranch  force  unleaa  he  haa  a  fnletvn  or  rt* 
feet  or  body.  Thus,  in  boring  an  angnr  bole  in 
would  have  to  lash  himaeU  to  it,  anion  thert  a 
jecting  rock  or  stone  that  he  coald  get  hi*  fool 

reatiicted  by  the  water,*  bat  Ur  UtetMit  haa  km 
men  do  fair  work  with  a  hamour  and  cUm 
difficult  for  them  to  walk  against  evtu  a  Modaal* 
men  who  by  accident  gat  on  the  (lea)  tide  tidt 
work,  generally  have  to  be  hauled  np  to  tMr 
lowered  down  again  in  otdai  to  get  oo  the  (« 
tideward  tide  ol  it ;  again  eEperienoa  onablea  man] 
dtffionltia*  to  be  met  or  modified,  but  it  i*  tdvanli 
bear  them  in  mind  in  ananging  work  for  divtta 
the  divert  at  the jTyne  have  been  mad*  or  initnct 
rks,  and  of  the  men  who  have  tried  htlmat  di 
re  than  one  ont  of  three  or  fonr  succeed  M 
diwia,  the  foilnre  being  lometim**  frotf  t>hyMi 
but  mare  often  frotn  iraftt  of  hiad.  There  is  Isa 
in  making  bell-divert,  probably  on  aoooont  of  th 
'  a  company,  there  being  alwaj*  two  nsn  in  a 
use  amount  of  telf-rclianc*  it  not  needed 
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I  of  dlviDg  obliges  the  diver  to  condaet  his 
»rea8are  greater  than  that  of  the  atmosphere 
f  the  earth.  .All  diving  work  is  done  under 
nospherio  pressure,  which  increases  with  the 
1  the  diver  is  submerged  in  water.  This 
he  is  submerged  to  the  depth  of  33  feet,  is 
he  normal  superficial  atmospheric  pressure, 
ha  the  pressure  is  proportioDately  increased, 
becomes  so  great  that  life  could  not 
To  descend  even  to  the  moderate  depth 
i,  which  is  about  the  maximum  required  for 
sering  sea  works,  demands  some  practice 
the  part  of  the  diver,  but  when  greater 
be  explored,  in  raising  sunk  vessels,  for 
lergy  and  power  of  endurance  of  the  diver 
severely  taxed,  und  it  seems  not  uninterest- 
luding  this  article,  to  refer  to  the  effect  which 
1  the  health  of  the  diver,  as  well  as  on  soine 
cts  of  interest  in  general' science. 
IS  experienced  in  a  diving  bell  are  common, 

0  all  divers.  According  to  the  writer's  ex- 
loon  after  the  lips  of  the  bell  have  touched 
he  watejr  pain  is  felt  in  the  ears  and  above 

1  continues  with  greater  or  less  intensity 
e  rate  of  descent  until  the  bell  has  attained 
olong  as  the  bell  continues  there  no  j)ain  is 
eeling  being  that  of  depression  due  to  the 
I  the  diver  is  submerged.  As  soon  as  the 
ent  commences  the  pain  in   the  ears  and 

returns,  and  continues  till  the  surface-  is 
lotion  of  the  bell  is  very  gradual,  sometimes 

feet  per  minute,  but  even  at  that  slow  rate 
not  accommodate  itself  to  the  increase  of 
'x>  avoid  inconvenienca  Aeronauts  do  not 
e  extent  in  their  ascents  in  balloons,  because 
f 'pressure  is  much  more  gradual  in  passing 
nosphere  than  through  a  medium  having 
rater. 

Mtions  have  been  offered  as  accounting  for 
which  are  experienced  in  diving,  and  the 
nation,  which  the  author  has  submitted  to 
BT  of  JEdinburgh,  is  believed  to  afford  the 

ordinary  atmospheric  conditions,  the  air 
r  on  the  surface  of  the  body,  but  into  every 
le  body  which  communicates  with  the  sur- 
>  pressure,  both  externally  aud  internally,  is 
d.  In  passing  into  a  denser  atmosphere 
>ressnre  operates  externally  more  rapidly 
;em^Ily,  more  especially  if  the  commnnica- 
mal  cavities  with  the  surface  is  by  tortnons 
BO  long  as  this  inequality  in  the  pressure 
reeable  sensations  in  the  ears  and  above  the- 
me^ The  pain  in  the  ears  arises  from  the 
condensed  air  acting  externally  on  the 
•nine  of  the  ear,  before  the  air  within  the 
'  has  acquired  the  same  density  to  counter- 
e  tympanic  membrane  stretches  across  the 
passage  or  meatus,  which  leads  from  the 
be  side  of  the  head  ^see  Aki.tomt,  fig.  80.) 

in  direct  communication  with  the  atmo- 
iure  of  which,  therefore,  acts  instantaneously 
nic  membrane.  But  on  its  inside  the 
>rane  bounds  the  tympanic  cavity,  which 
kcation  with  the  external  air,  excepting  by 
tube,  which  leads  from  the  cavity  into  the 
iately  behind  tho  nose.  Thrnngh  this  tube, 
>udenEcd  air  must  paos  from  the  pharynx  to 

necessary  within  tho  cavity  for  restoring 
ilibriUm   withio   and    without      But    the 


Eostaehima  tuba  k  a  long  and  narrow  passage ;  at  its  oom- 
mencement  in  the  ear  it  has  a  bony  atmetare^  but  towarda 
its  terminatioQ  in  the  pharynx .  behind  the  noatrila,  it 
becomes  soft,  ap  that  its  walls  can  be  forced  together. 
It  admits  an  easy  passage  from  the  ear  to  the  pharynx ; 
but  when  any  pressure  arises  in  the  opposite  direo- 
tion,  it  acta  in  some  degree  like  a  Talre,  shutting  this 
passage,  until  *the  increasing  pressure  again  forces  it  open. 
Some  time  then  elapses  before  all  this  can  be  accomplished ; 
and  during  this  time  the  external  air,  pressing  with  full 
force  on  the  tympanic  membrane,  producte4he  pain  whifch, 
is  felt  When  the  Eustachian  tube  opens,  it  ik  generally  . 
all  of  a  sudden,  aud  with  a  slight  Explosion  or  pop,  which 
is  followed  by  instant  relief  fro/n  the  pain.  This-  relief  may 
often  be-  produced  by  filling  the  mouth,  or  gulping  the 
air  and  passing  it  into  the  tube. 

That  the  above  is  what  really,  takes  plaice  may  be  shown 
experimentally  by  shutting  the  mouth  and  nostrils,  and 
exhausting  the  air  -from  them  by  the  action  of  the  lunga 
The  air  in  tho  tympanic  cavity  immediately  rushing  through 
the  Eustachian  tnbe  into  the  mouth,  the  external  air  acts 
on  the  tympanic  membrane  and  produces  a  slight  sensatior 
of  deafness,  such  as  is  felt  in  the  beU.  But  if,  instaad  ot 
exhausting  the  air,  we  attempt  to  compress  it,  and  force  it 
through  the  tube  into  the  tympanic  cavity,  at  first  no 
effect  is  produced;  but  after  exerting  a  considerable 
pressure  a  slight  pop  is  felt,  and  a  little  pain  in  the  ear 
which  is  just  tlie  sudden  opening  of  the  tube. 

The  pain  above  the  eyea  is  doubtless  due  to  the  inequality 
between  the  pressure  of  the  air  on  the  surface  of.  the  fore- 
head and  that  of  the  sir  in  the  frontal  sinuses,  or  air  spaces 
in  the  frontal  and  other  bones  which  form  the  boondariel 
of  the  orbits.  The  return  of  the  disagreeable^  sensatioitf^ 
during  the  upward  ascent  of  the  bell  is  due  to  the  preasntie' 
on  the  outer  surface  of  the  tympanic  membrane  and  of  the 
forehead  being  diminished,  before  the  air  within  the 
tympanic  cavity  and  the  air  spaces  in  the  bones  of  the 
orbits  has  accommodated  itself  to  the  diminished  external 
pressure. 

It  may  further  be  interesting  to  notice  that  any  upward 
motion  is  accompanied  by  a  thick  mist  within  the  bell, 
which  disappears  when  it  is  stationary  or  moving  dowr^ 
ufardi.  The  explanation  la  that  the  air  inside  the  bell, 
when  it  is  Hscending,  being  relieved  of  pressure,  expandsi 
and  its  temperature  is  lowered  ;  and  as  the  air  inside  is 
about  the  point  of  saturation,  the  fall  of  temperature  pro* 
duces  condensation,  which  becomes  visible  in  the  form  hi 
vapour  or  mist  An  analogous  phenomenon  takes  place  in 
commencing  to  exhaust  the  receiver  of  an  air-pumpc 

The  question  of  the  effect  produced  on  the  health  of  the  Effect  oi 
men  employed   in  diving  is  of  interest  and  importance.  <iivin;;  o» 
So  far  as  the  author's  experience  goes,  he  is  not  aware  that  ^f^i^*^^^ 
divers  suffer  from  proaecnting  their  submarine  work  under  (Uvera. 
the  pressure  of  one  or  two  atmospheres  to  which  they  are 
subjected  in  ordinary  harbour  works,  the  men  selected  for 
such  duty  being  generally  healthy  young  men  of  athletic 
make.    Indeed,  it  is  well  known  that  to  soine 'constitutions, 
and   in  some   forms  of  disease,  subjection   to   moderate 
increase  of  atmospheric  pressure-  proves  beneficiaL     But 
when  greater  depths  andhigh  pressures  have  to  be  sustained 
the  case  may  be  very  different 

Mr  Siebe,  who  states  the  greatest  depth  to  which  a  dJret  ' 

has  descended  to  be  201  feet,  with  a  pressure  of  87  lb  on 
the  square  imh.(but  who  states  150  feet  as  the  limit  for 
tofe  work),  has  given  various  .directions,  the  result  of  his 
experience,  as  to  t\m  selection  of  men  for  deep  diving,  and 
advises  that  men  should  not  be  employed  who  are  of  full 
habit  of  body,  who  suffer  from  headache  or  deafness,  who 
have  at  any  time  had  spitting  of  blood  or  palpitation  of 
the  heart,  who  are  pole  and  whose  circulation  i^  languid 
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cr  trfao  are  of  intempento  babita.  He  alio  aaya  that  the 
fate  of  deaeent  and  aacent  must  depend  Tery  much  on  the 
eoQstitution  and  experience*  of  the  diver,  about  2  feet  a 
second  for  a  atrong  man  for  deptha  not  exceeding  80  feet, 
and  for  deecendiug  to  greater  deptha  additional  care  must 
be  naed.  The  greateat  preesnrea  to  which  men  are  subjected 
in  engineering  works  are  experienced  in  the  cfmipreased  air 
cylinderB  nsed  in  bridge  building  (see  article  Bridob). 
At  Saltash  bridge  it  was  found  that  the  men  could  not 
work  long  ahifts  at  the  depth  of  86  feet  without  aerioua 
inconvenience — some  of  them,  after  working  aeven  hours, 
being  slightly  paralyzed,  but  in  two  or  three  daya  they 
quite  recovered.  With  three  houra'  shifts  the  men  could 
work  for  several  months  consecutively. 

At  Londonderry  bridge,  where  the  men  wrought  nnder  a 
preesure  of  75  feet,  or  about  two  atmospheree,  Sir  John 
Uawkshaw  found  that  there  was  considerable  difference  in 
the  relative  ability  of  men  to  stand  the  pressure.  He  had 
found  Irishmen  less  able  to  atand  the  work  than  English- 
iiien,  one  of  the  effects  being  that  the  jointa  began  to  awelL 
In  other  cases  no  evil  resulted. 

Captam  Eads,  the  engineer  of  the  8t  Lonis  bridge,  built 
across  the  Mississippi  in  1870|  gives  some  interesting  in- 
formation, in  his  reporta  to  the  directors  of  the  Illinois  and 
Bt  Louis  Bridge  Company,  on  the  effect  of  working  nnder 
high  presanre  on  the  men.  The  maximum  depth  to  which 
the  cylinders  had  to  be  aunk  was  110^  feet  below  summer 
water  level,  and  the  greatest  preasore  nnder  which  the 
men  worked  was  60  or  51  lb  on  the  square  inch.  When 
the  depth  of  60  feet  had  been  reached  aome  of  the  men 
were  affected  by  paralysis  of  the  lower  limbs,  which 
usually  passed  off  in  a  day  or  two.  At  greater  deptha  the 
symptoms  were  more  severe.  The  duration  of  working  in 
die  air  chamber  waa  gradually  shortened  from  four  houia 
lo  one  hour.  The  total  numbep  of  men  employed  in 
woridng  under  pressure  waa  352,  of  whom  30  were  aerionaly 
affscted  and  12  oases  proved  fatal  (d.  a.) 

DIVISION.    SeeLooia 

DIVORCE  ia  the  disadution  of  the  rslationBhip  of 
taarriaga.  Few  aoeial  questions  are  surrounded  with 
greater  difficulty  than  thia.  For  what  causea  divorce 
should  be  granted,  and  whether  complete  divorce  ahould 
be  granted  at  all  in  the  aense  of  authorizing  the  s{.ou8es  to 
contract  new  marriagea,  are  points  on  which  civilized 
aocietica  have  arrived  at  very  different  conclusions. 
Modern  practice  and  opinion  are  to  be  traced  mainly  to 
two  sources  of  principle,  viz.,  Roman  law  and  the  Christian 
religion.  The  effect  of  the  apread  of  Christianity  was  to 
reinvest  marriage  with  the  religious  character  .om  which 
in  the  later  law  of  Rome  it  had  completely  escaped  ;  and 
the  history  of  divorce  in  modem  times  has  been  the  gradual 
decay  of  the  restrictions  which  were  thought  appropriate  to 
the  religious  character  of  the  institution  of  marriage.  At 
the  riaine  time  these  restrictions  have  nowhere  diuppeared. 
The  o[>inioii  of  society  visibly  fluctuates  between  the  belief 
that  marriage  is  a  civil  contract  only  and  the  belief  that  it 
is  a  contract  of  a  peculiarly  sacred  character,  the  dissolution 
uf  which  must  not  be  lightly,  if  at  all,  permitted  by  human 
legislation.  -  A^ain,  divorce  appears  to  be  regarded  some- 
times OS  a  peuuty  against  the  offending  spouse,  sometimes 
OS  a  right  to  which  the  innocent  spouse  is  entitled.  It 
will  be  granted  ool/  if  a  matrimonial  offence  is  pruvud  to 
have  been  ^committed,  but  it  will  not  be  granted  if  such 
an  offence  huMbten  committed  on  bothsidea.  Hence  a  certain 
amount  cf  inconsistency  in  legislation  about  divorce,  which 
is  in  no  5ystcm  mure  rcmarkuble  than  in  our  own,  founded 
as  it  U  on  the  doctrines  of  the  cinon  law,  modified  by  the 
opinions  u{  scculur  judges,  and  altered  by  Acts  of  Parliament 

In  Kuman  law  marriiige  was  regarded  aa  a  voluntary 
itaioa  vhu-h  might  l»e   terminated   at  any  tima  by  the 


consent  oi  the  parties.     Ho  legal  procsM  waa  reqntu 
although  the  abuse  of  the  power  of  divorce  waa  aometin 

Eunished.  If  a  wife  had  •  not  passed  nnder  the  auciiM 
er  husband,  her  father  might  withdraw  her  from  the  nnii 
against  the  wishes  of  both  parties.  A  coDstitntioa 
Antoninus  Pius  limited  this  power.  Until  the  tima 
Justinian  divorce  by  consent  of  both  partica  does  a 
appear  to  have  been  subject  to  any  restriction.  Joatinia 
however,  allowed  it  only  in  three  specified  caaea,  Tia.,  for  ii 
potency,  or  when  either  party  desired  to  enter  on  a  monssc 
life  or  waa  for  a  lonz  time  in  captivity.  "  At  a  later  perio 
Juatinian  enacted  that  persons  dissolving  a  maniage  I 
mutual  consent  should  forfeit  all  their  property  and  be  ooi 
fined  for  life  to  a  monastery,  ^hich  waa  to  receive  a  thir 
of  the  forfeited  property,  the  remaining  two-thirda  going  1 
the  children  of  the  marriage.  Thia  aeverity,  so  mndi  i 
variance  with  the  Roman  spirit,  indicatea  the  growia 
power  of  the  clergy  {ut  turn  Dei  Judicium  coR/eanoter) 
(Hunter's  JRoman  Law,  p.  500.)  These  prohibitioM  wet 
repealed  in  the  next  reign.  Divoree  by  the  hnsbaa 
against  the  wish  of  his  wife  waa  a  power  much  mora  hkd 
to  be  abused  than  that  of  dissolving  marriage  bj  mntai 
consent.  Although  the  legal  ri^t  waa  reoogniaed,  it  : 
said  not  to  have  been  acted  on  for  a  period  m  600  year 
and  Spnrius  Oarviliua  is  aaid  to  hare  been  the  first  wk 
put  away  his  wife  for  barrenneaa.  Harshneas  in  tfc 
exercise  of  the  power  waa  condemned  by  public  opinion,  id 
sometimes'  punished  by  the  authority  of  eenaoia  I 
Antonius,  a  aenator,  waa  expeDed  from  the  aeaate  for 
Harsh  divorce  of  a  young  wife.  Tlie  wifa  who  had  m 
come  under  the  manut  of  the  hnaband  had  the  aame  pow« 
of  repudiating  the  marriage  a^  will  Later  legiustia 
curbed  this  excessive  licence.  By  the  lex  Jnlta  et  Fsg 
Poppsea,  a  husband  divorcing  a  wife  for  adoltery  might  = 
tain  ona«xth  of  her  dowry  ;  for  any  amaller  offisnca^  cm 
one-eighth.  When  a  husband  waa  guilty  of  adnlkaiy 
had  to  repay  the  dowry  at  once ;  if  the  fault  wars  ■ 
serious,  in  six  months.  Oonstantiae  allowad  the  vif^ 
divorce  the  husband  in  the  fcdlowing  caaea  :^  1,  for  mmM 
2,  for  being  a  preparer  of  poison ;  3,  for  violattBg  to^ 
Just  causes  for  repudiation  by  the  hnabapd  mn 
adultery ;  2,  preparing  poiM>na ;  3,  beinf  a  piocuiisa  ^ 

wife  divorcing  her  husband  for  other  uan  the 

grounds  forfeited  the  dowry,  and  mi^t  bep  ^ 
deportation.     Similarly  a  husband  lost  his  interssl 
dowry  of  his  wife  by  kn  iinurious  divoroa     Similar     ] 
visions  are  to  be  found  in  ue  legislation  of  Honoriu» 
Theodoma  (421  A.D.),  of  Theodoeiua  and  Valentinian  < 
A.D.)    Justinian  aettled  the  gronnda  of  divoree  aa  foA^ 
— The  wife  oonld  divoree  her  huaband— 1,  for  eaMpftfli 
against  the  empire ;  8,  attempting  her  life ;  3,  attenpti 
to  induce  her  to  commit  adultery ;  4,  wrongfully  acerov 
her  of  adultery ;  5,  taking  a  paramour  to  hk  hoast  or  t 
quenting  any  other  hoase  m  the  aama  town   wiik  i 
paramour.     On  a  divoroe  for  theee  reaaona  a  wife  noonm 
her  dowry,  and  obtained  the  huaband'a  portion  as  waOL   1/ 
she  divoroed  for  other  reaaona  ahe  forfeited  her  dowiy,aa' 
could  not  marry  for  five  years,  as  in  the  legislsHea  of 
llieodueius  and  Valentinian.     So  a  huaband  might  jai^f 
divorce  his  wife  for — 1,  concealment  of  plota  afluai^'^ 
empire  ;   2,  adultery ;  3,  attempting  her  hnsbanaa  hftk  * 
concealing  plots  agaioat  him ;  4,  going  to  baths  or  bsa^sili 
with   other  men  ;    6,  remaining  from  home  agahnl  ^ 
husband's  wish  ;  6,  going  to  circus,  theatre,  or  amphitfaMM 
against  his  wish.     In  such  caaea  tlie  hnaband  retaiai  tk 
dowry  for  life,  or  if  he  haa  no  chOdren  abeolntsly.   b 
other  casea  penalties  aa  fixed  by  previous  Icgialt!**  ^ 
Theodoaiua  and    Valentinian    app^.    The   grondi  fc* 
divorce  specified  in  theaa  vaiioos 
resting  eommentary  oo  ooatwnpoTaiy 
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lliitt  experimintfl  in  diroroe  legisUtibn  diBplay  anxiety  life.  A  diyoroe  a  mmua  ei  thoro  liad  to  be  obtained  from  the 

1o  ni^te  the  relationship  of  marriage  aa  a  purely  cItU  eecieaiastical  court    2d,  An  action  for  damages  had  to  be 

JDiHtation,  with  a  riew  mainly  to  puUio  decorum  and  the  brought  against  the  adulterer  in  the  dnl  court  for  criminal 

lomfort  of  individuals.     "When  marriage  had  manifestly  conversation.    The  latter  was  not  absolutely  neoessaiy,  and 

fiiled  it  was  no  longer  worth  preserving,  and  it  had  failed  appears  to  have  been  rofarded  aa  a  safeguard  a^^dnsl 

vhea  either  of  the  parties  showed  a  desire  to  withdraw  divorce  being  granted  to  persons  who  had  connived  at  the 

fawn  the  alliance.    At  the  same  time  an  innocent  party  acts  of  adultery,  or  had  themselves  been  guilty  of  miscon- 

BUt  be  prc^tected  against  the  caprices  of  on  uigust  spouse,  duct  in  the  marriage  state.    The  passing  of  these  Acts 

lod  ndi  protection  was  sought  by  the  device  just  described,  through  Parliamentl>ecame  a  matter  of  as  much  formality 

It  is  a  remarkable  illustration  of  the  Roman  view  ol  as  a  proceeding-  in  an  ordinary  law  court    The  two  Houses 

nairisge  that,  in  view  of  what  must  have  been  the  great  passed  standing  orders  on  the  suMect,  under  which  bills  on 

.locial  evil  of  capricious  divorce,  the  right  of  either  party  to  divorce  were  argued  before  the  law  lords  by  professional 

^aolre  the  marriage  was  never  successfully  questioned,  advocates,  and  generally  neither  the  House  of  Commons  nor 

From  the  pure  Roman  to  the  canon  law  tho  change  is  great  the  lay  lords  interfered.   By  this  characteristic  evasion,  the 

indeed.   The  ceremony  becomes  sacred,  the  tie  indissoluble,  law  of  England  completely  changed  itar  practice  while  still 

Those  whom  Qod  hath  joined  let  not  man  put  asunder,  was  maintaining  its  ancient  theory  of  divorce.    Probably  the 

the  first  text  of  the  new  law  of  marriage,  and  against  such  anomalous  character  of  the  remedy  might  not  .have  brought 

I  prohibition  socaal  convenience  and  experience  pleaded  in  about  a  change  but  for  the  great  practical  evil  of  the 

Tain.    While  marriage  once  created  became  indissoluble,  expense    attending    the    proceedings.      Three    soite— 

fte  ifflpedimente  to  marriage  also  multiplied.    The  canon  ecclesiastical,  civi^  and  parliamentary — were  necessary. 

hv  ionulled  a  marriage  a5ffiiifu>  for  causes  which  we  should  Divorce  became  a  remedy  for  the  rich.    Tlie  poor  were 

Bov  consider  wholly  inadeqoate.    The  tie  of  consanguinity  driven  to  bigamy.^    Yet  it  was  not  until  1857— -and  not 

ns  sxtsuded  to  the  eighUi  generation ;  and  affinity,  it  was  then  without  determined  resistence — that  this  disgraceful 

held,  mi^t  be  esteblisned  by  adulterous  intercourse  with-  state  of  things  was  changed.    A  commission  appointed  in 

OQt  marriage.    The  power  of  dispensing  with  canonical  1800  recommended  the  establishment  of  a  regular  court 

disabilities,  and  the  power  of  annulling  marriage  on  the  for  divorce,  and  that  divorce  should  be  granted  for  the 

ground  of  such  disabilities,  belonged  to  the  church,  and  wife'a  adultery  but  not  for  the  husband's  unless  aggra- 

vere  important  aids  to  ito  influence  in  society. .  In  countries  vated  by  other  offences:     Bills  constructed  on  these  prin- 

vhich  have  embraced  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation,  a  ciples  were  introduced  into  Parliament,  and  successively 

'eiazition  of  the  law  of  divoroe  has  generally  followed  the  abandoned  or  lost,  until  in  1857  the  minbtry  of  the  day 

^tanges  of  religion — whether  immediately,  as  in  Scotland,  by  great  exertions  carried  the  bill  which  is  now  the  Act  of 

^  indirectly,  as  in  England.    In  Roman  Catholic  countries  20  and  21  Vict  c  85.    Notwithstanding  the  hostility  it 

^  theory  oif  the  canon  law  still  rules.  excited,  the  bill  proposed  little  more  than  a  consolidation 

The  history  of  divorce  in  English  law  is  particularly  in-  of  jurisdictions ;  and  proceedings  in  the  Divorce  Court 

^*rssting.    Down  to  the  passing  of  the  Divorce  Act  of  have  now,  witb  few  exceptions,  the  same  object  and  result 

^^8,  the  theory  of  the  law  of  England  waa  the  same  as  as  the  former  proceedings  in  Parliament  and  in  the  civil 

the  theory  of  the  Roman  Church.    There  were  attempte  and  ecclesiastical  courts.    The  action  for  damages  for 

during  the  period  of  the  Reformation  to  introduce  a  greater  crim.  con.  is  represented  by  the  adulterer  beiyg  made  a 

^^oence  of  divorce,  and  in  the  He/ormatio  Legum  iSceluiatii-  party  to  the  husband's  suit    Full  divorce  is  granted  on 

^9nm  (a  code  of  eccleeistftical  law  projected  by  a  royal  the  principles  usually  recognised  by  the  House  of  Lords  ; 

^ommission,    but    never    enacted)    the   leaders    of    the  and  the  other  remedies  are  such  as  might  formerly  have 

iWormation  sanctioned  principles  which  would  even  now  been  granted  by  the  ecclesiastical  coxttt, 

^  considered  liberal     Divorce  was  to  be  granted  for  ^e  following  stetement  embracea  the  most  important 

^daltery,  and  the,  innocent  spouse  was  to  be  permitted  to  provisions  of  the  Act  :— 

2S7  "f  in.  .  Other  grounds  for  divorce  were  specified.  All  jnritdiction  in  msttett  matrimonial  (t.*..  in  itspect  of  divorcee 


^eh  ss  desertion  and  continued  absence,  and  savageness  of  am«iuae<M<m^iaitsof  nomty  of  marriages  of  jscUUtloB  of  iiumafle» 

^emper.    Separation  a  tnensa  et  Vun-o  was  to  be  superseded  for  restitation  of  conjugal  lights,  kc ),  shall  ceaae  to  be  so  ezerciiable^ 

jy  this  more  complete  remedy.     And  the  more  advanced  •"d  shall  in  future  be  tzerdaed  bv  a  new  court,  to  be  wiled  tha 

Befonners  advocated  even  greater  liberty  of  divorce.     The  "  Comt  for  DiTowe  and  MatrmioniJ  Cauyw.;    The  Lord  ChanceUof 

«M*.^   t  A\.  •  *'*^'*'"  ^™  6*^*^  i»i/c»i»jr  ^Jt  uiwuis/a,     4uo  md  othci  ludgci ai* namcd  aa  membets of  thu oouTt,  along  With  ths 

««sre  of  their  proposal,  and  the  arguments  by  which  they  judge  of  tic  new  conatitntc^  Court  of  Probate,  who  is  to  be  the 

leooDciled  them  with  the  language  of  Scripture,  may  be  jndie  onliuary  of  the  new  court.    Divorce  a  mensa  et  than  Is 

■todied  in  Milton's  tractate  on  the  Doctrine  and  Discipline  '"^«^  ^**  ^"^^  aboliahed,  but  a  new  remedy.  Mled  judicial 

*     9f  Divorce,  addressed  to  the  Parliament  of  England.     But  ^Jl^^^'^.^^T^T^,^^  ehall  have  the  same  effect,  and  such 

f  v.   .  _  * .J           V         J        rnil             * ..   tT          !  other  legal  effect  aa  in  the  Act  mentioned.    This  remedy  may  be 

*«•  isw    remained    unch-inged.      The    constitution    of  obtained  by  either  husband  or  wife,  on  the  ground  of  edolteiy  or 

'images  belonged  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  ecclesiastical  cruelty,  or  desercioa  without  cauie  for  two  yean  and  upwards.    At 

*«Mts.     The  tie  was  indissoluble.     The  marriage,  indeed,  *he  same  time  it  is  provided  that  a  wife  deserted  by  her  husband 

^i  be  decUred  null  and  void  in  certain  cases,  e^  tt*y.  •??!/ to  a  pdice  magUtrate  or  jiuUce  of  the  peace  for  a  pro- 

^re  the  parties  were  within  tteJTroSdd^^^^  tectum  order,  by  which  her  eammg.  and  property  ac<,mred  ince  the 

^oManguinity  or  aflfinity.*    This  prooeedinij  was  not  a  dis-  '                           '     ! 

•olution  of  marriage  so  much  as  a  declaration  that  no  real  JJP^  '^'?!.!5'^  ^  ^\^^  ^!fX^  *.5X!1?^  T^'^^ 

Inam.oA  \.^A  ♦«v3  ^i        i.  »           «^»«*«awy"  ^uau  uw  Awu  ^  Wgamy,  in  1845,  put  the  absurdities  of  the  existing  law  m  a  wsy 

^wnage  had  taken  place  between  the  parties.     Divorce  a  not  hkdy  to  be  fo^tten.    The  prisoner's  wife  had  rolled  him  axi4 

*tt*a  et  thoro  was  granted  for  adultery  and  cruelty.     Here  ran  away  with  another  man.  *'  You  should  hare  brought  an  action,"  ha 

Ue  marriage,  beiog  originally  good,  was  not    dissolved,  told  him,  "and  obtained  damsges,  which  the  other  side  would  probaUy 

l»t  a  separation  was  ordered  either  for  a  limited  'or  an  "!*  ^^*  ^  *^,1'  ^J^^' "?  ^^^JI^I^a  Int  ^rl  ^viH^ZS 

]b<1aC»:*^  «-_        fin.                                 ^            ...    ,  .  costa.  Derhaps  a  hundred  or  ft  hundred  and  flixy  pounds.     Yousbonul 

]»Jefimte  time,    'fte  spouses  were  not  permitted  to  marry  STiSTe^  to  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  a^d  obtained  a  diron*  « 

*pui.     But  while  the  law  remained  unchanged,  the  practice  men$a  et  thoro,  end  then  to  the  House  of  Lords,  where,  ksTing  proTed 

«gnnting  complete  divorces  by  private  Acts  of  Parliament  that  theee  preliminariee  had  been  complied  with,  you  would  have  been 

m  come  into  existence.    The  legislature  did  in  uarticular  «"^^"^  ^  "**^  ■«^.  '^^  !*P~'!  "^i*  "**~°*  **  "^  *J?i 

fMM  «!..»  «k;«i.  .rL*      J  *     *«6««»vu4o  uiu  III  parucuiar  j^^^^  „  perhaps  a  thousand  pounds.     You  say  yoa  are  a  poof 

^  that  which  It  refused  to  do  by  a  general  law.     Two  SiwlBut  I  m«rt  teU  you  that  t»«a  fa  not  om  lir  tor  the  ikh\^ 

wnauiona  were  m  general  necessary  to  satisfy  rorlioment.  Another  for  the  poor.* 
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ccort  iIiaII  ict  on  "  pcinripLn  ind  nilM  whleb  ia  ib»  opinion  c^  tlia 
wid  ooart  th^l  he  u  nnuif  u  lonj  ho  nnfonnbl«  to  Ihd  princ^plM 
ud  ralu  as  which  Uii  milf jdutial  uonrt*  Iwn  bontofon  telti," 
nl^i  of  eonno  ts  the  rnlK  uid  ordin  mia  tht  AM.  Wbcn  ■ 
Oien*  e(  laiHntioD  liu  bvm  obtalnad,  in  Um  ala^  of  til* 
buJiud  or  ■ir*,  u  the  c*h  imt  be,  it  iut  bt  nrened  m  nrapn 
euua  iho*!!.  In  Uu  oua  of  )iidi'U  vpuitlDii,  ttie  wlT*  ihill  b« 
tn*l(d  Id  ntptet  oT  ur  pnjiertT  iha  mtj  leqain  u  If  ilia  wara 
an  Buswhad  nmu ;  on  fa«  death  It  wtll  deasend  u  It  wonld 
bare  dona  if  bar  hntbad  waa  d«*d ;  isd  ihoidd  aba  again  eeWiit 
with  bat  bnaband,  tnj  |auiiait|  aha  nuf  ha  aotitlad  to  ahall  ba 
held  to  her  MpafM*  OM,  AMaet  to  any  uimimdI  lb*  ma  bir* 
mad*  vilh  bar  hnafaand  lAen  aepantcC  Ba  alao  ■  jaiicmaf 
miaiilail  irtta  ahonld  b*  btiM  •■  an  oamaRlad  womta  bt  por- 
iKuaa  of  HHitnot  ud  1b  dril  i«iiiiaailliig»  gamtUj.  Tlw  nMrt 
bDHtutHOtkoBofthaAat  la  that  tsder  Which  ■  nuiiue  mqp 
beaiiaolTad.  "It  riujl  b*  lawtnl  tor  anr  huWad  to  isaaantt 
psUliaii  to  lb*  am  eooit  ■nriu  that  hia  Bairiaga  mirbadla- 
wlnl  00  tha  jrooad  tbt  hli  wilTbaB  diiaa  tha  oaMntko  tfamof 
baan  (niltf  oiadDllaiT i  *Dd  It  (hall  ba  Uvfal  tor  »bj  wifk  to  jm- 
•aataeotWaatothaaaldoowt  Mmrlng  thathar  manluainnba 
diMotnd,  OB  th*  poBBd  a»t  riDcTtha  odafaivtlon  Ovarf^hs 
knabaod  hi*  bmn  snlltT  of  Inoeataoiu  adoltaiT,  or  of  Unna 
wMk  tdaltarT,  or  of  np^  or  of  aDdomy,  or  bartlaUtj,  w  A 
Uoltn  ooiRiial  with  aoch  enialt*  aa,  wilhoBl  idiilteiy,  b«T« 
ailldad  b«  to  •  dlTOTM  a  ■•'iiaB  •  A<p)i  "  of  adnltarj  conplad 


»tbt  allaged  ■ddrannontn 

, i^BBlMitlMsoiTtfamilaoth*nrlataadaD*e( 

■rliaamHliriatntilalbTliiiT.  ladlliaooBrtialaldBaipidal 
la  aatiaiy  ttiidt  Dot  OBlf  at  to  tbi  tiot  alleind,  hnt  aa  ta  O* 
eac*  of  w  jIfalH  Kka  ooudnsa  or  eoBdoBi&n  OB  th*  naK  o( 
itHiew  i  anf  It  ibU  inqnln  at  tha  «a*  tin*  tato  ibt 
t  obanmd*  vdHi  AapatWoner.  miaB  tha  oaoK  la  oot 
Mltfad  a*  ta  tha  ftebh  at  «•  eanalntiM  at  condmUn  at 
•oltariom  tha  paittloa  mart  ba  dinliaad.  It  tlia  oowt  li  aatUWd 
oaOaaa  polata^  adaonadlaalTlutha  mori^  BUT  bapn 
bat  tba  eoBit  uall ast  ba boBBOM  fnimttjmih  aawaat 


mart  mar  daenc  tha  mnwot  of  alimoBT    .  ... 

*lfa.  IIm  hoaUnd  anj  In  hia  patlHon  dalm  damagai  naliiat  th* 
e^napoBdein,  and  nch  claia  elidl  ba  triad  MMrdlsg  ts  tba  atmi 
or  like  rain  ud  Rgnlatiiiu  a*  actioaa  for  ounlnal  coaiuHllou  at 
rommoa  law,  uid  the  dunagea  ahall  in  all  ca*ea  be  lamtalMd  by 
■  Inrr ;  hot  the  coart  haa  power  to  dinct  tha  anpUcaHoa  of   * 


it  the  c 


Inleiim  or  Bnil  ordcn  h  to  the  cnitnly  and  milntaaMico  of  . 
cbildna.     QDeatisna  of  fict  may  ba  triad  befoia  tha  eonrt  tCialf 
n  July,  at  taaaa  0/  lift  mar  be  dinctid  by  the  common  law  coim. 
Errryiatltinntr  In  a  eaac  efJgdicUl  KpantioniBairiQ,  dinoIatiaB, 
or  jfL^tJtatiun  cf  numace,  muat  Ala  an  affldavIC  Ttrifriiitf  hit 

,r.: __.»  _<_>l„^  •I.I^tL L.^  1 ii.._:^_         1- - 


tbebnipMllTapannti.^    It  ha«  ba«  tald  that  A*  nnt  te  M 

pmr  to  lite  iattleauDli  salM  thn  an  (Uldraa  <f  tb*  Mli« 

^nitth*dat*of  tbaaHv.    — ■'-  »--■ ■^-- ' -ruiln 

wllit  MMBpetut  tad  — -fH-Mf  t»  olTa  iililiiii*  toaaUaf  malti 
or  daaarttDO  la  a  aift'*  paHtioB  Ibr  fiMolatioB  of  Banhn 

Tha  Ast  of  ISM  eanlalH  tha  tallawlBa  iapntaat  Aimi  a  1 
"Smjdaeni&tadlTOft*  dalllBthabM  taatanna  aa  ilitiii. 
«M.  not  to  ba  mada  ahaolnts  tlO  atltf  tba  aipiMba  of  aacb  Ik 
not  Its  thu  Ikrmmttiktlnm  Oa  pMBonadas  iim>ik,mm 
conit  ahall  bj  gnunl  and  ^tdil  oidir  Abb  tin*  to  Us*  dinct 
aad  dBilBC  that  Bsiad  laj  Mtaea  ahdl  b*  at  Ub«t'  to  ^w 
aaaaawlnibanU dicn*  AoaBaol b*mad*ab*aiBt^  bj •«« ri 
tb*  HaiBliaTlgg  hacB  obUaad  by  OollDdia, «  by  naaiB  ol  MhiU 
bet*  Bot  bariag  baaa  bfoosU  btbi*  tb*  eaait  i  *Dd«ai^b<tai 
■>  ibMiB,  tba  omrt  lUjJU  with  tba  (Ma  by  mabfaa  tta  dM 
daalat^  tr  by  mM^  ttaatboe*  ■<<  «r  by  nqmw  Mte 
laqaftrar  uttwalw  mjmammnnUIn  i  *af  at  aay  H»a  drt» 
lb*  fK^M  <(  th*  o*B«K  or  biftm  tba  <ia*a  I*  aada  abaria^  ^ 
ponoBBaycba  liiri«Balli«i  li  lia  liahilj"iia»«>a  if  aij  ■*!!■ 
Biataial  to  O*  dn*  darialo  <(  b*  M^wU  aq  IbnBFu  Ui 
waiHt  rtipi  (*  Ibi  ittMaay-guKilBn  d*^B**nmy  or  ioid.'«t  j 
and  irli^  «ayA  lafaaMUaa  tr  utfN  tba  ^f  pa^w 
■hall  aupHtthtf  aaypartlHtotbi  adt  if^  w  hm  bd^  acttK 
la  ooDorioD  tsr  lb*  popM*  rf  obtaiabu  a  dhaaa  OHtniy  to  ta 
Jnalioa  of  th*  mm,  b  mqr,  aadw  tba  dbnUn  if  tb*  ittWBff 
■*B«il,(BdbylMno(lh*eo«;lBt«niM  ta  tba  aaf^  Artg 
■aob  «»  of  odMaa,  *■<  MWa  MBMl  w<  «*p^  wMMB  4 
pnrait.'  TMa d— lia iiia* l«anH»nl *iilll» la fcirtBa 
wlHteBllBdT*uiHBrartilid)7&>dkrAala  najaiidiit 
X^^BOoda  bai  bM  otudadlb  rfi  I7  tbi  lal  (f  IMCnM 
hythaActofiantocwaafidiVa 


gCMUr    Umat    ihown  to    ha^«€ 
pHiticMH  fordmnatliu  to  wfna  blLnnwilk  kte^ 

priiuiBlNeBlrU«hdMHaaMi<LM*li«i 

[vMiHih    Tha  laaaanw^ 


adnllnj  of  tha  wife  win  1m  obrlaai  to  avnr  «M.  &j 
■utter  o(  feel,  irin^  biUi  tar  divorM  Mna  Pvlii^M 
wen  eoaipaiattT«^few,and  Mm*  drevnctaaoaof  aip^i 


ialMl,  mt 
tha  deeiaon  wae  malily  btoq^  aboot  by  tba  ■»•«■ 
9*«eh  of  Lmd  nmlaw.  It  n^  be  addad  tM  FIhS 
mentaij  InUe  for  divotea  wite  not  wmiBtw  natQ  th*  19 
centoiy.  After  tha  aeeeNieBcf  tha  hooaiafHaMmr  tk« 
<*,  '^  .  became  fieoaeuL 

r  the  muatenance  of  the  wifc.     A«l^«^™p™dral,  TherirflttOBdiTfWeorMBHrtOB  ««iy  of  tl*|Wmt 

la  nUlili'ihed  ajrainat  him,  maT  be  ordfrrd  to  p*J  Ino  ^T  *  -1   •   [  .     .      *--     ^  _*  «b 

IT  i«rt  rf  thf  <rc^    In  pRKoedl^gi  for  JodWJ^^-  ■  iMiitioDod  maj  be  aradad  hj  CMidget  00  the  pMt  rf  « 
ih.™  ™.  ^i.^inri™  J  .„._-._   fk.  .™.rf  ...«  nita    petitioner  anunuitiag  to  wut  li  ealbd  ooodMSbea^    « 
it  th*  I  foigiTmea,  e.g.,  if  after  tha  oflbnoa  eomplaiiMd  «t   M 
"'  "    pacticB  resnmB  cohabitation.     Bat  tha  eA«e*  f  Jf 
may  be  rcTirsd,  fluta,  tb  original  il^l  to  *m  ^»»"' 
may  ba  rafotsd  hj  a  npetitioD  of  the  oAmb.    A**  ' 
DBw  act  of  adoltaiy  w31  ie*iTe  a  eondoaed  idBlUir-.  P* 
with  an  act  of  onalty.     It  «B*  alao  held  ia  tha  aeck«R* 
eat  conrla,  and  appaan  to  be  the  law,  that  cnel^  m"'' 
revJTB  adnltory,  and  ria  eMti.     The  qairiion  th«  m«N 
whether  an  act  of  enultj  eoold  TeriTean  old  rriJiwat  ag 
of  adnltery,  or  mm  ecno,  to  that  tha  two  mif  ht  be  pliW 
npinrt  of  har  patatuafordM)'*' 
alMbehemdlir**' 


,   -    .litlnB  that  there  I 

ofdiranc  or  judid^  aeuntuD 
ordn  tha  acliletnut  of  any 


.    .urwift'i  idultrry,  the  eoiut  nay 

UT  pro]Mrty  to  which  tb«  witi  mir  ba 

(Stillad,  tor  tba  butAt  ot  th*  umocnit  partj  or  tha  cliildno  of  tha 
Dianligii     Appaala  mar  b 
thTM  months  to  Ihrfufl  0 


n  the  jndgn  oidinuy,  within 


ahall  ha  lawful  for  Ihr  resnoetire  partin  llierrto  to  mairr  igiin,  aa     "     ,r^^'  .f       ., 
if  th«  prior  iiurrt««  hvl  h(m  duBKnl  bi  decth."     KnTfoUtnre     wgeWier  by  th*  Wife 

■  liDgolw  «niij.roml*e,  markinij  the  conHiV  -'  ~-' —  "■ ■-      ■•—  -*  — —      "T 

wbien  tha  Act  had  to  paaL  So  clenrmJU  ( 
EntHand  and  Inhmd  ahall  be  FDupilltd  10 
st  any  panon  wbon  fonur  marruga  hai 


tbronfih     lioD  of  Bkaniige.     Tba  ranedy 


la  ransdy  maf  a! 
ilion*,  •.1^,  hii 


Bd  ahall  b.  «Bpdl«llo  a^Bin  tb.niam«a  '  impUBd,  to   the   adDltRy   of   the   epODie  i  «■!  ik    ■» 

riX^.'T^liruiS^'to'rT^"^!;    ^wio»,i.,aco=*piSbetwe«.5^ii.^«l|«-- 

BBtaBrminl«aBfaeharchor  ohapclaoTefna-  .  one  of  tbam  aad  a  third  paitji  to  eUala  a  iwWW  * 


P"*™!*^"  ^  ^^  «    dnira  tha  mm»  aod  i*  aot  of  ibdl 
trman  aama     "^^^    they  oombine  to  bfing  aboot 

«vi4encB  from  which  tho  lAn 


hanb  or  chaplL 
■Bliah^UiaiL 


l*a   aatitkd  to  hii 

s:.:.... 

ArUisieadinithe  DiVoR*  AM  WB*  UMad  IB . 

IKt,  lt^S.lM8,BBdlBrS.     ThaAnaBdnaBtAeto(lB»,WaDK«  ,  otherwiEB.  thor 

uabatipilT  woidod  aactiao.  rin*  powv  to  th*  coort,  after  a  daooe  of  _    .__  TC.  .u  . 

itMuitywdivlotl'«,l»;^£rm.rr«a«a(ttlem*at..ud4fly  t>°d«'  »•  ^  ■ 

I'.e  firai'tty  to  tha  btn>Ct  d  lb*  "ohiJdRn  ol  the  loairiafe  ir  '~'' 


iB  IS6S.  1B».  im,     duein  tha  oc 


ib*  cAnes  «r  !•  wi^ 
M*  ^  WfahRti*  " 
.OHiOD  of  Mlml  fM^ 
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IktUinplalncJ  of.  IIi  mtut  coma  into  oonrt  vitli  dean 
ktidi ;  nil  U  he  hut  hinuelf  been  guilty  of  sdnltocT  he 
oiunl  obliitt  •  MQtcacs  againit  hia  wifs  fur  tdnlterj, 
Btcn&iutioD  ought  strictly  to  bs  of  bd  offencs  of  tlie  same 
ulun  IS  tbe  one  complaiDed  of  ;  Uib  petitioner  ia  said  to 
bin  catp<iiiatio  »  rodeia  dtlicto.  Bat  under  the  31st 
■dioi  of  the  new  Act  above  referred  to,  adnltety,  cmelty, 
mrtuosabls  delBy,  deaertioo,  uid  miacondnet  eoniiaciDg  to 
idnluij  m  made  diactetionary  bara  to  diTone, — tliat  ia, 
il  tluj  an  pruTcd,  the  court  ia  not  bound  to  pronoDnee  the 
•uttDce  of  diaaolutioD  which  wonJd  othorwiae  follow  on 
pmf  of  the  respondeDt'l  idnltery.  In  a  rtcsnt  cans,  where 
Iha  rapoodent  b&d  preriouslj  obtained  adecree  ol  judicial 
■Efuntion  on  the  grannd  of  desertion,  the  buabaod's 
fetitMB  for  diaaolatioQ  of  marriage  on  the  ground  of  the 
Kife'i  edollerr  waa  rejecl«d  bj  the  court. 

The  matrimonial  anita  inherited  bj  the  Dimrce  CSonrt 
fitoB  the  old  ecclesiaatieal  courts  are  those  for  nnllitj  of 
BHmagt,  for  restitution  of  coi^iigal  rights  and  for  jaotita- 
tioB  of  msiriage.  Thee*  eniti  must  be  decided  according 
to  tlia  principies  of  theooon  hiw  u  administeTed  in  the 
Eotliih  eceloiastical  conrta.  A  maTriage  wiU  be  declared 
tnaJI  li  initio  when  the  requiaitas  of  a  legu  marriage  have  not 
b«N  complied  with.  The  aDeged  defect  mmt  hare  axisted 
vt  tha  time  of  the  celehntioD  of  the  muriage.  The  formal 
*«qa)Aei  art  ( 1 )  that  the  mamage  should  be  Mlebnted  in 
I^uaaiMs  of  a  special  licence,  otdinsty  Uceitce,  pnblicatioQ 
«r  baana,  auperintsDdent-Tesiatrat'i  licence  or  cwtificate,  ia 
Uit  prtscDCa  of  a  person  in  holy  ordera,  or  a  regiattar ;  and 
13)  ia  •  pariah  church  or  puUio  ch^iel,  or  anperintandeut- 
'•fiKrar'a  olEcs,  or  in  eome  building  registered  for  the 
•olaauiimtien  of  marriages,  except  when  solemniied  by 
■pwsl  licence  (see  Miuuiai.)  These  ml™  only  apply 
*o  aarriages  in  England,  and  a  marriage  ia  void  only  when 
^^  nquisites  are  deSdent,  and  known  to  both  parties  to 
»•  dtficisnt,  at  the  time  of  the  ceremony.  The  two  other 
''■^uite'  apply  to  all  marriages,  and  if  they  are  wanting 
.^^■urria^  is  abwlutely  void  '.-^l),  The  marriage  mast  be 
**"ten  single  penona,  not  being  within  tha  prohibited 
wpMs  ot  eonSMlgninity  and  affinity,  and  who  are  {2)  cod- 
MbiIuk  and  of  a  tound  mind,  and  able  to  pcrforta  the  duties 
^  Bttrimoaj.  ^le  "  prohibited  dcgnea  "  are  thoee  set 
■<Mk  in  the  ccounou  prayer  book,  and  extend  to  illegitimate 
Midi  aa  legitinate  rela^oos.  The  eccleeiaUicol  arvti 
**1  been  in  tha  habit  of  annolUng  eoch  marriagea  prevlsua 
*>tl>s  6  and  6  Will  IV.  c  M,  and  until  so  snnnlled,  in  the 
liUiiK  of  the  parties,  they  were  regarded  as  voidable  only, 
"A  not  Toid.  That  enactment,  honever,  nliUe  ordering 
ttU  marriagw  already  celebralod  "  between  peisons  within 
U)  nnhibited  degrees  of  affinity"  ahall  cot  be  annnUed 
blbatcaoae  only  by  the  eccleaiaatical  coutti,  goea  on  to 
B  that  all  moriiagm  which  shall  thereafter  "  be 
ai  pctaona  withi  a  the  prohibited  degrees 
,  sod  affinity  shall  le  abaolutely  noil  and 
»nj  to  ali  intents  and  purposes  whatcTer."  As  to  the 
•wnd  requiaite,  fraud,  fores,  or  duress,  showing  the  ataence 
Hcoiuea^  will  make  void  the  msjrisgo.  Insanity  at  the 
ttog  tl  the  marriigs  has  the  same  effect.  A  marriage  may 
'■o  be  annulled  fur  bodily  incapacity  a»-i«ting  at  the  time 
"f  tlia  marriage,  and  proved  to  be  incorahle, 

la  a  petitioa  for  restitution  of  conjugal  rights,  the 
■•nian  mtut  he  proved,  and  it  moat  be  shown  that  the 
■pendent  haa  wiUidrawn  without  nMonahle  canae  from 
"nsUlation  with  the  other  apoose.  The  coort  can  only 
>de(  hnabaad  and  wife  to  live  under  the  niae  root  The 
fi^iier  will  be  refused  a  decree  for  reatitation  if  be  has 
luaeU  committed  any  matrimonial  oSeoca  which  wnnld 
M  t  gnnnd  for  jndidal  oeporation. 

Jactitation  of  marriage  is  when  ■■  eoe  p«rty  bouti  or 
i>m  mt  that  he  li  married  to  tbe  other,  wheraby  a  cwunoo 


repotation  of  their  marriage  may  enanc"  Suits  (or  jactit* 
tiua  are  not  now  eommon.  Hie  mily  remedy  of  the  cont 
is  to  decree  perpetual  silence  against  the  jactitator. 

EatIA  Lmc.—T^mtoc  for  adalttty  lui  b»n  ncsgniBj  in  Sco^ 
lud  linu  tht'ltafannition.  ll  ({ipean  not  to  hin  ben  iitrcidiicri 
bj  uj  itatete,  but  to  b«n  bean  u«umi  by  tb*  pHt-Befoniiatioii 
qdgs  u  th*  DeamoB  law.     In  awithCT  pomt  the  Uw  of  ficolUnd 


ll  in  adruee  of  the  law  of  EnoUnd.    DiToro*  fdi  adnltciy  ia  eom- 

Cnt  to  (itbar  spooat^    Xalieioiu  imrtion  ii  alio  a  gnxmil  fn 
Tce.    ThiewaseBMtadbraMatataerii73,,c  U.    Apniioui 


eWetadbrai 
im  wu  fonset^  nMSMuy,  but  ii  new  iboluhed  by 
Rights  Act  lUl  ii^n.  RaeriBuutioB  ii  no  bar  to 
diTont  in  Seotlsad,  but  any  gnand  which  vmIJ 
MJndidml  lepantieB  mold  luTs  beta  a  defBooe  to  th« 
oU  KtioD  lor  sdtionnod.  Jodicial  lepintiolk  iapiBted  lor  cmeliy 
udadnltuT;  tliipirtyii^qnd  by  th>  adDltsiTM  tbeothutpoOH 
may  chooea  althv  judioial  atpantioj)  or  axitn^  Tha  onHl^ 
nqaind  to  jutify  jndicial  aapantioD  nnut  la  la  Fndaail.  ba  of  a 
aotnaitbst  ignsTatsd  chinclsr.  SlTons  ia  Beotkndbad  Uw  eSiet 
of  Rmitliqgtiia  paitja*  to  tba  ataloa  o(  nuiuBiiad  pwaona.  Uw 
Isw.bosiTn'.iudianeuBaption.  AdiToteedpafawaanwallowai 


By  tba  Conjugal  Bl^ta  (Scotlanil)  Amendment  Act  IMI,  ne> 

A  daaaitad  arifi  may  >pp)y  te  l£a  Court  of  SasioB  for  u  older  to 
noleet  any  puit^ilj  which  alie  liu  or  may  acqnln  by  bat  on 
iDdestry,  or  viMj  aacoead  to  ;  and  auch  enter  ol  pntectioii,  wlun 
Bi>diiudlBtiiiwlad,.ahallhaT*thseff«itof  a  deerM  o(  MpuiUoB  a 
■uiua  (t  Hurt  in  ngai  ta  tha  noparty  riglita  and  oUigationi  of 
the  hoabaqd  aed  ef  tba  wife,  and  in  raoiTd  to  tha  wiia'a'ca|iaci^  to 
aoi  and  ba  anad.  Than  a  wife  abuhu  a  dacn*  of  scpantian  a 
KMua  (t  Man,  all  ymiiiity  aha  may  aequira  ihall  ba  eoniidarcd  aa 
pupsrty  belODgiu  to  bar,  iu  rafarenca  to  vhich  tha  haibandV^vl 
mtrili  and  light  d  adminialratioo  in  aiclndsd ;  ilia  Day  diipoH  ol 
it  in  ail  raspacta  aa  if  atw  wvn  uniaamad,  and  if  iLa  din  inteatata  it 
will  [KM  to  bar  hairs  ud  tap^ieanUtina,  aa  it  bar  hnaUnd  had 
been  dead.  A  wife  ee  eapaistad  shall  be  canabla  ol  aettriog  intu 
Dbligallou,aDdotaainguulbeluMi*d,aai(abawate  not  miniad, 

whan  aapazatioo  aliment  haa  baen  ordeivd  to  ba  paid  to  the  wttt, 
and  nmaina  OBpaid.  in  which  caaa  be  ilull  be  liabla  for  her  nacaa* 
aehea.  Ia  a  hubud's  action  for  adeltary,  Iba  alleged  adolteier 
nay  ba  dtad  aa  oo-dalander,  and  tha  aipeoica  of  prwxu  tued  aa 
batwean  agent  aad  eliaat  nuj  be  charged  uj-cn  hiui  if  tbe  adulteiy 
la  proTad.  Tbe  oo-dafeodar  may  be  tumiicd  aa  a  witneia,  and  ba 
may  ba  rtiinilMifl  from  tlia-unaa,  if  tha  court  ii  eiliiStd  thai  inch 
■  eoona  la  eondociit  to  Iba  juilice  of  tbe  cue.  Tliel^ird  AdrocaU 
lof  nuliityof  mamage  ordiTorce. 
mmou  ibdl  be  renad  pcncaiUy 
niiJcnl  in  Scollaad,  bnt  if  tba 
ba  fuucd,  edicUl  ciution  will  be 


,  nuyantnappcaiuoa 
In  any  coauatorial  ac 


tiUnted  betwE 


e  knovn  and  raaidcut  nilliln  tbe  Uuited 

By  aecL  iL  It  il^ 

-„ — J   — ,„  „  — ^.,- — ,  — .■  to  charge  tbe 

defender  to  adiicre  to  Iba  punuer.  nor  to  dcnctmcF  the  defender, 
nor  ta  apply  to  ILi  pruibytcry  ol  tba  boundi  or  uy  olher  JadicalDn 
to  admcnUL  the  defcndci  Id  idhtr*.  rRwfa  In  aaaeUIai^  actions 
am  in  fulurt  to  be  takta  before  tbe  Lord  Orliniry.  Coniiibmil 
acUooa  are  defined  in  lbs  Act  a>  iDclnJicg  aerioni  of  dtclaimtioa  it 
mwriagc,  of  nuUlEj  af  ruarriagc,  and  of  ic^il.macy  and  baalardy, 
actioELi  ^  acparation  a  mcnaa  tt  thorot  of  (divorce  '  '  " 
--■*  -■'  pntting  to  -■* — '  -■'' '  -'■ 


of  olimcDt  betwaea  hoatond 

wtfelnilitntcdinlhecourtoftrmiin. 

UniUil  51010.— Tbe  matrimomal  iiir  of  England,  ai  at  tha  line 
of  tbo  declaration  of  independence,  fomu  part  of  tba  eommin 
law  of  the  Dnitsd  8t:I«.  Eel  aa  no  tcderiulical  coorla  ban 
ever  axlelcd  ther<^,  tbe  lair  mast  be  cr>^aidFnd  to  bare  bgan 
inoperatiTc.  There  ia  do  Dalional  juiadiction  in  dlnnce,  tat 
tbawb  it  ia  eomretent  to  Congnaa  lo  aatlioiifo  ditdeaa  tn 
tbe  Tarritoriaa,  etill  it  appuin  that  thit  nbjrcl  Ilk)  olbaa  ta 
■asally  Wt  to  tba  taintorial  legialatnra.  Id  tba  dlBamt  SlMia 
■•  in  Inland,  diTona  ■«■  at  flnlgruled  br  tba' li^lalBtaR^ 
wbathet  iilwOij  ot  by  granting  apacial  authoti^  to  tha  ttOnwIa 
Id  dial  with  partienlat  caaea.  Tbu  practice  bai,  it'apnai^  Uim 
lata  (SBaral  diarepote,  end  by  tba  conadtutioB  oTanu  BtaKs 
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[na  t  Uw  I  lEogknd  and  Saotkod,  m   Sfanji  poinb  oat.  Uut  a 


McniiuM  of  nr^^sT 

(onntriea,  hsn  awde  theu  qovtiaiii  of  1cm  JaaotW^S? 

-iiJi'USS^S     ''^   *W  ''«»  •»«  '"'k  >*     EngUnd  aad  Soofc)^^ 


tba  8n(«  !•  ts  coofn  jsrijidictia&ta  diToReon  u 


Uod  t  „    ,  -    

.ouDtnet,  whUe   aodallj  ud   politimnj  thif  m    , 
LI17.     Od  the  fi    ' 


rf  tqaitr  practk^    bih'St^ot 

got  obIt  tor  idnlttn,  bat  for  onultj,  iriUiil  d«*ertlon, 
Smnkuiiuu.     In  Hew  "-^  *= ■-  -" — -■  -■■  * 


it^ptantob*  ■llsiml, 

[n  Btw  YoA  diniw  il  ■Uovtd  loly  for  adnltoy  ; 
•  not  f<ir  UT  OHM  ;  inxmuothaBtatialireuuH 
ilbr  ths  «adit  is  thi  annto  ol  lb  dlHtnka. 
MpBUkap<ifani«f<  mliXMrni,  187Sk  ii  Ibg 


10  qnotH  jodLdal  iBrtiiBaxiT  to 

L< —  :_.^  biiiig  ftboat  ■  putul 

1*  «hieh  ■ 


ih^H 


istuli.  Ammg  Um  Itn  niul  gi 
cm  ncnmatia  pntuolv  BtM«i 
HtitiniAl  ibon,  wluEh  hu  bean 


wYoA' 
iaBonthCuoliD* 

t*  IK  dattmlnal  -^ 

South  CudUbi,  Mn  BUua  1 

jnlj  Btits  1b  •Ugh  no  di> 

tor  UT  CUM  bMD  nntMl ; 

.tiuw  tblt  th*  oStot  at  thla  iti  „ 

nengiilion  oi'eoncnHugn.    'Ria  pn^ortion  (i  hu  nod* 

Buni-d  Dmn  mijr  law*  to  Ui  coocnbuM  ha*  Is  bet  oacn ^ 

_,.....      *^___  *v-  I 1   mjimjj  fyf  dirom  wluali  luTa 

tw  hilittul  dnukannMa  baa  baan 
an  daflaed  to  ba  a  Iliad  babJt  of 
drinklnf  to  I  mil,  to  iDoh  a  dagra*  u  to  dlaquU^  a  panon  fiom 
atlondiog  to  bia  taalMaa  dulu  tha  pciodpM  paman  tt  tba  Una 
nniUr  daratad  to  bsiiBna.  In  Keatno^  tba  othnea  mnat  ba 
accDfuuDiad  with  awaaUngof  hlaaatata,  and  withoat  any  aoltabla 
|ira*uioB  tor  Uh  >if>  and  cbiMno.  Onw  aaglMt  oT  mtj,  and 
Dura  psrtkolarl}  iM^lMt  or  rttual  to  maJBtaln  hia  wA  on  tha 
part  «C  a  hiubuid  hanuabQitr  todaaokinmaomaStataagnnndi 
at  diiorw.  la  Haw  Hampabii^  if  ahbcr  tftatt  jolM  a  aodaCT 
balieTing  tba  nlatioo  of  htialMBd  and  wift  to  ba  oabwAd,  ud 
aeoordln^j  nroBM  cofcaUtotioa  br  throa  jaan^  tbat  la  ■  agfldat 
gmuii)  BliUiorea,  and  "OMBhakara'  hira  barm  bald  tobaaooba 
nieiatT.  In  tha  aama  Btata  "  to  b*  ibamt  and  not  haaid  Wttr 
thna  jiMn  it  grnund  rordlfoie*.    Cooflclion  fcr  ratna  i«  a  toknhlj 

tamiQIIIgrrmild.      "nyn**  ■wi«h*li»wiH«^^ntlwi*»Wrtn.^*«nJ    "otfaT- 

loclodisuilin  [0  tha  •rifa  ao  ta  to  nadat  bat  conditioB  InbdKaUa 
an?  hri  lite  buideunma,"  an  alao  naeltad  oauM  o(  dinfoa  In 
tome  Statu.  Ib  Uiaaaul  and  Mortb  ChiDlina  it  baa  ban  bald 
nader  ajih  a  cliuaa  that  a  Uaa  aoennliDB  of  BdalUtf  bfsoi^l  br 
Iba  bualaud  acaintt  tba  wile  wu  a  TaUd  gnmnd  tor  db«t«a :  and 
(■  Uiaeoii,  WMn  tb*  eooM  •ahaaqDCBtlT  held  that  1 
liniipUtod  iDdlgoltltB  to  tha  paraoB  onlf,  Bd  not  to  tiu  Bind  (u 
in  tti-.  caw  of  ■  rabe  cbaiga),  tba  BUta  UgitMm  amtndad  tba 
■uiola  hy  ipedtfing  M  a  eaoaa  tbr  dinwca  "tba 
Indigullita  lo  Ike  stbar  aa  ta  naka  bia  or  htf  condiUoi 
Tha  eBoct  of  tbii  dtrtrait^  of  jnriadiotiona  in  pndodng  a  ooTidioi- 
Dt  Intra  i)  noted  balow. 

Fma.  — Praadom  of  dlTcrra  vaa  ana  of  lb*  ihort-lifod  nnlta 
of  the  Fnoch  Rarolntian.  The  code  utU  <1S01|  alloved  dlroreo 
and  ji>'li'-itl  acpntlgn,  iltboiigb  then  the  adToeatta  of  fraa  d' 

a^ii-^T  To  liAva  d^redthe  excJiuion  of  the  latter  mncdj'.     

I..-., : ....  J 1  a: .„  ^nj,„j  ;  the  »lh  for  adnlten 


I  fnndameiiW  qnertiaD  whctbar  BUriua 
»  not  tluT  took,  nnti)  Um  (hbu  of  tSi 
Act,  diSaiMl  ndw.    WLm  u  BaglMl 


with  the  ordW)  rnlet     ^n  ba  divolred  or  o 

■*"*  '-'tau'Mh.      Eogii^  r,i„^  Act,  dit 

iiiun«g«  wu  bton^  bifon  ttu  Seofal  BOWti  a 
HMtrimciutl  oomjJMn^  th«f  diMoInd  iLa  lOMiaM^  vfcilt 
the  Engliih  oooita  afur  neli  ■  difiliiliiiii  h«ld  tbt  ih» 
mutugaitillialautadiDfidlfotMandaflML  TbtBoo* 
i)f  Lords,  whidi  wu  at  once  till  U^ut  «aait  of  fpJ  v 
Scotch  and  in  En^idi  bw,  majr  aluMt  b*  Mid  la  k«*t 
ileddad  tha  uma  qmrtioQ  id  tm  diBnciil  wiji.  jMivt 
Out  by  tha  Sootchlaw  ttu  diMolntiiM  WM  good  tor  Btoflan^ 
and  notdeojing  tliabTtha  b^bfcbwil  wwbid    ftt 


EnglMd.  nwtwocMMOitwU^  tUtowMitiutf  fte'* 
WM  mottdirtjamljbwttgfctoiit  wMn  L«a^«M»rt  BumJ 
and  Rju)  ud  WutMd«c  ft  Wun^w  (S  CU  mat 
Finoillj).  iBthotettMTMWKiMBWHeMrrkMfarlii?^ 
'iriiMnTingaMiiioftor  hannghadU*  BadnknRWip 
LMolnd  ij  Uta  Sooteli  MMrta  for  hia  «u*^  iMlMff- 
halUtarwuBD  appeal  to  Ik*  Honu^  Lv^bM  ni 


aa  Engliah  maniaga^  and  intbanaalt  itwaa^Utkak  ^ 
Sooaaaf  I^Hda  in  k  SootA  Mi*  «w  boOBd  la  adMU*** 
the  law  of  SoiitIaad,Hd  ttat  fay  tha  kw  4rf  Bnthid  Ot 
jnriadietioD  wu  wall  fmndad.  But  tha  JidffMM  '» 
Loll^a  un  wu  Dot  orannMj  and  althoagh  Ba^ 
mairiagu  ara  no  loogw  indiMCilnble,  it  wa^  M  puUMl 
that  tha  ptincipla  U  that  mm  would  ba  •nli*d  wkaa  » 
Kigliah.  mairiaga  had  bMD  diMolnd  in  a  lorBp  nbiAT 
for  an  offanea  not  iMOgBJnd  m  a  valid  grand  tf  linn* 
'-  Engfaud.    Tha  folbwin^  r  -    -  -—  ^ 


}ti  iwjurti  ^avu\  CT  .  - 

IB  pnaiihiBnt     Dirnm  Yij  matoal  ognant 
:  under  cloaa  nvtiielloDa  at  to  tba  ag*  of  tb* 


I.[ulerli<nDrthe< 
■Ih  ■ltu*-<l  a 


alterulln  imed;.  bat  not  (rf 


ba  Bgaof  tl 
rtUUou,  It 

»Mba  mad*  ' 
BepantiaB  1 


daa«a  of  divacea^ — it  ■ 

eelafatatad  batwaMtha 

did  not  gira  lo  tha  «l 

of  UwfoU;  bsgottu 

proper^  is  ^^"(i'"''      So  whan  A,  an   bdiih«tf>- 

married  B  in  Seotland,  ud  wu  tgtia  mMiiaS  to  t^ii 

Belginm,  and  afterwardi  »  BtlgiaB  aowt  |HMMmI  * 

d«ci«e  ol  diTorca  by  nnliial  covatat)  tt  «■•  WIMA* 

aabeaqnant  maniagalo  Cla  b^udwia  UfBad*'^ 

and  lliat  thaSeoteh  matfiigawMMiD  valid  ndiM''|f 

Again,  a  patilioaar  wbwa  vriglBal  dnaieib  WM  bQ 


a.ijKrv.  rK-.t!jll«ioi,d.™ed,  mthai-iXidonofa  pibU.    ,  ?™* ''"'.T^,^  "^^^  "^ '"tff^     «-- 
vih-n.  M  •nnliaenuBtiDaboiiH  of  comctioB  for  a  perbd  of  ont      !■>  one  ol  the  United  BtatH^  aid  tMB  OMMMdaO^ 


laof  the  coJo  ciTil  nra  aboUibcd.  bat  iodleu)  I  Ensluid,  but  withoill  pvMul  BOliM  In  lb  h^«i  ^ 
^^.^liSr""  """■'*'*  "*^         °°"     b'Jntver  baan  within  aa8>ata,arfwh0M4«i** 

'-' — ^^  "--^ rsss 


ra  lUiiiatantlj  mortng  from  oni>    EngUud.     Had  tha  ,  

uruM  Iho  jnriilical  difflcnlty  □:     the  Slato  which  gnnled  the  dtmea^ 


tbocnllKtyT  I.iti,  A  man  born  in  one  country, 
in  a  srr:jiii],  and  rlmniciled  in  *  tbird,  may  tbora  1 
Aiiutrr  iin  aneoant  nf  a  matrimonul  offence  ct 

a  (wiith.     How  ia  i<nrbacaaet«  ba  decided,  and  what  wiJi     meotii ._.    ^ 

ba  tb*  ■flrrt  o(  the  decUiun  ia  other  nuntricn  than  that  iii    allegiaiioa,  tha  phuaof 
whiah  b  wu  ptunonnoad  I    It  ia  in  tha  jari*{inidaitca  of  |  tha   [^aM   of  tha  f  " 


English  COUtta 
claas  of  queatinna  may  ba 
tn  the  Jurindiction  of  tba 


igliA  MKl^stfaM  mlM,*\ 
BMRiu^  tka  phM  tf  di^*^ 
ielam  6m  De«m«J    TW^ 
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i  taserted  its  joriadiction  in  tbe  folloTving  cases  : — ivhou 
allegiance  and  tLe  place  of  marriage  were  English,  the 
ut  ddicii  and  domicile  foreign  ;  when  the  allegiance  and 
niciie  were  English,  and  the  locus  contractus  et  dclicfi 
eigo.  It  has  been  hcM  that  the  court  can  inquire  into 
i  validity  of  a  marriage  in  England  between  foreigners 
micilcd  abroad  at  the  time  of  the  marriage.  And  when 
i  mEirriagc  had  been  solemnized  between  foreigners  in  a 
eign  country,  and  the  wife  committed  adultery  abroad, 
i  court  held  itself  entitled  to  dissolve  the  marriage  oh 
9  petition  of  the  husband  then  domiciled  in  England, 
id  in  an  Irish  case  it  was  held  that  the  domicile  of  the 
aband  will  sustain  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  over  the 
fe  though  married  abroad,  always  after  marriage  resident 
road,  and  accused  of  adultery  committed  abroad. 
Questions  of  this  sort  have  frequently  arisen  in  American 
iivprudence.  The  different  States  are  to  each  other  in  the 
alter  of  divorce  as  foreign  countries.  The  learned  writer 
I  whom  we  have  already  referred  (Bishop,  Marriage  and 
>iiWiY)  formulates  the  following  propositions  : — 1.  The 
-ibanals  of  a  country  have  no  Jurisdiction  in  divorce, 
herever  the  offence  may  have  occurred,  if  neither  of  the 
irtics  has  an  uctuil  hoitafide  domicile  within  its  territory; 
:.  It  is  suihcient  for  one  of  the  parties  to  be  domiciled  in 
he  country ;  both  nci-d  not  be,  neither  need  the  citation 
vbere  the  domiciled  pirfy  is  plaintiff  be  served  personally 
»i;  the  defendant,  if  such  personal  service  cannot  be  mado; 
\.  The  place  where  the  ofTcncc  was  comuiittcd  i.^  immaterial,- 
I.  The  domicile  of  the  j^arties  at  the  time  of  the  offence  is 
anouterial ;  5.  It  is  imriiatoriil  under  what  system  of 
livorce  laws  the  marriage  was  Celebrated.  The  author 
liulds  that  thu  foregoing  doctrines  are  not  in  conflict  with 
Ihtt  United  States  constitution,  but  that  they  are  made 
^ing  by  that  constitution  on  the  tribunals  of  Ui\  the 
States.  It  has  been  pointed  out,  however,  that  the  fourth 
pftjpositiou  has  been  denied  by  the  courts  of  Pennsylvania 
Uid  Kew  Hampshire,  which  hold  that  only  the  courts  of 
'wt  eouDtry  where  the  parties  were  domiciled  when  the 
^c&oe  was  committed  have  jurisdiction  to  dbsolvo 
mirriage  for  such  offence.  Bishop  finally  holds  that  '*  if  a 
^^^  has  jurisdiction  in  a  divorce  cause,  valid  according  to 
the  law  of  the  State  in  which  it  is  taken,  and  not  obnoxious 
^  principles  of  inter-State  comity,  and  it  pronounces  a 
Ji»orce,  it  is  binding  on  all  the  other  States  of  the  Union, 
"there  was  the  domicile  necessary  to  give  the  jurisdiction, 
^  the  defendant  appeared  to  the  suit,  then  the  judgment 
*ouhi  be  everywhere  in  our  country  of  absolute  force,  both 
|ia  to  the  status  of  marriage  and  as  to  alimony  and  other 
like  property  rights.  If  the  plaintiff  only  had  a  domicile, 
J^  there  was  no  notice  to  the  defendant  within  the  juris- 
''iclion,  then  the  decree  could  affect  only  the  plaintiff^s 
^'Jtus  of  marriage."  (e.  k.) 

I>IXMERIE,  XicoL.\s  DC  la.  Sec  La  Dixmebie. 
DIXON.  Geokge  (1755-1800?),  an  English  navigator, 
^  iD  1755.  lie  served  under  Captain  Cook  in  his  third 
**peJition,  during  which  he  had  an  opportunity  of  learning 
•M  coumicrcial  capabilities  of  the  north-west  coast  of 
Aiaerica,  and  was  thus  prompted  to  the  expedition  in  con- 
ation with  which  his  own  name  is  celebrated.  After  his 
^^xn  from  Cook's  expedition  he  became  a  captain  in  the 
Jjyil  na\7.  lu  1785  he  offered  his  ser\'ices  to  the  King 
George's  Sound  Company  of  London  in  making  a  minuto 
''ploration  of  the  north-west  coast  of  America.  His  offer 
'living  been  accepted,  ho  set  sail  in  the  autumn  of  that 
.\5ir  in  command  of  the  '*  Queen  Charlotte," — a  companion 
*-ip,  the  "  King  George,"  being  under  the  command  of 
Uptain  Portl'jci.  '''he  ^'oyairp  resulted  iu  the  discovery 
II^Qumeruus  smad  islands,  pores,  una  oays,  or  wnicn  (^t-trn 
[^lotlc'a  Island,  Port  Mulgrave.  Norfolk  Bay,  and 
^n'a  Archipelago  may  be  named  as  the  most  important 


From  North  America  he  sailed  to  China,  where  ho  dis^Kised 
of  his  cargo.  Ho  rctuni'^d  to  England  in  1788.  In  tbe 
following  year  ho  publi.>hod  nn  account  of  liis  voyage, 
entitled  A  Vntj'if/^  ronnl  the  World,  hr.t  morr  ijnrtlcnlarly 
to  the  Xorth-Wc'.t  C'xyst  rf  Anirn'',tj  the  bulk  of  which  con- 
sists of  descriptive  let  tors  liy  "Willium  ricrcsfurd,  his  super- 
cargo. His  own  contribntion  In  tli.T  work  included 
valuable  charts  and  apiiendiccs.  In  17D1  ho  published 
The  Kuvi'/ator's  Assistduf.     lie  d'cd  nbout  1800. 

DIZFUL,  or  Dlsfi'L,  formerly  known  as  Andatl'Misl-^ 
a  town  of  Per.-ia,  in  the  province  of  Khuzistan,  3G  mile.^ 
north-west  of  Shustcr,  on  the  ri;.dit  bank  of  tho  Shat-el-Diz, 
or  Abzal,  a  tributary  of  tho  Karun,  and  there  crossed  by 
a  fine  bridge  of  twenty  arohc*,  the  lower  part  of  which  is 
of  ancient  workmanship.  It  is  the  principal  market  of  the 
province,  ar.d  lies  in  a  fertile  district,  productive  of  oranges, 
lemons,  and  indigo.  The  whole  vicinity  is  full  of  tho 
remains  of  ancient  canals  and  bui]ding>),  which  afford  con- 
clusive proof  of  former  importance  ,  and  Mr  I^ayard 
identified  the  spot  wifh  the  ca.stlo  of  Lethe,  or  Oblivion, 
in  which  Shapur  imprisoned  the  Armenian  monarch 
Arsaces  IL  Tho  popular  identification  of  t^e  ruins  to  the 
I  east  with  Jundi  Shapur  ho  rcgardckl  as  a  mistake.  Popula- 
tion about  15,000. 

DMITRIEFE,  Ivan-  Ivanovitih  (1 7C0-1837),  a  Russian' 
statesman  and  j'oet,  was  born  at  his  father's  estate  in  the 
government  of  Simbirsk.  In  coiiifequcnce  of  the  revolt  of 
Pugacheff,  the  family  Bud  to  floe  to  St  Petersburg,  and 
there  Ivan  was  entorod  at  tho  pchoul  of  tho  Somenoff 
Guards,  and  afterwards  obtained  a  pi>5:t  in  the  military 
i>ervice.  On  the  accession  of  Puul  to  the  iiuperiol  tiirone 
ho  quitted  the  army  with  the  title  of  colonel ;  aixi  hi.i 
appointment  as  procurator  for  tho  senate  was  soon  iiflcr  re- 
nounced for  the  position  of  privy  councillor.  During  thu 
four  years  from  1810  to  1S14  ho  served  ns  minister 
of  justice  undor  tho  emperor  Alexander  ;  but  at  tbe  clost 
of  this  period  he  retired  into  private  life,  and  though  he 
lived  more  than  twenty  years,  ho  n»'ver  auain  took  oflic*, 
but  occupied  himself  with  his  literary  labours  and  the 
collection  of  books  and  wurks  of  art.  In  tho* mutter  of 
language  he  sidjd  with  K.iramsin,  and  did  good  siTvice  by 
his  own  i)en  agaiiLst  the  Old  Slavoiiij  prirfy.  Hij  poems 
include  songs,  odes,  satires,  tal;?s,  epistlus,  Jtc,  a-s  well  aa 
the  fables — partly  original  and  partly  transhited  from 
Fontaine,  Florian,  and  Arnault  —  on  which  his  fame 
chiefly  rests.  Several  of  his  lyrics  have  become  thoroughly 
popular  from  tho  readiness  with  which  they  can  bo  sung ; 
and  a  short  dnmatico-epic  poem  on  Yermak,  the  Cossack 
conqueror  of  Siberia,  is  well  known.  His  writings  occuj^y 
three  volumes  in  the  first  five  editions  ;  in  tho  Gth  (St 
Petersburg,  1823)  there  are  only  two.  His  memoirs,  to 
which  he  devoted  tho  last  years  of  his  life,  were  published 
at  Moscow  in  186G. 

DMITIIOFF,  a  town  of  Russia,  in  the  government  of 
Moscow,  45  miles  duo  north  of  the  city  of  that  name,  iu 
50"  21'  N.  lat  and  37'  31'  E.  long.,  near  the  river 
Yukhroma,  a  sub-tributary  of  the  Volga.  Besides  the 
Cathedral  of  tho  Assumption  and  Par\iskeuo,  an  ancient 
building  originally  erected  as  a  nunncr}',  it  possesses  seven 
churches,  a  monastery,  a  hospital,  an  almshouse,  and 
factories  for  the  mauufactui-c  of  silk,  wool,  and  cotton. 
The  inhabitants  also  cultivate  market-gardens  for  Moscow, 
and  curry  on  a  moderate  tra'le  in  grain.  Tho  existence  of 
Dmitroff  is  due  to  the  grand -duke  George  Vladimirovitch, 
who  happening,  during  his  exile  from  Kieff,  to  receive  on 
tho  spot  tho  news  of  the  birth^of  his  son  Demetrius, 
celebrated  the  event  by  foundms  the  city  and  assigning 
<b  as  au.  dpuoiigu  lur  nis  cniia.  JJemctnus  continuf*d  in 
possession  till  ho  wa3  himself  called  to  the  grand-ducsl 
dignity  in  1177.     In  1301  the  town  was  the  seat  of  a 
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ducal  diet ;  in  1656  it  woa  TiBited  by  a  tonible  pcstilenco ; 
and  in  the  Polisb-Lithuanian  invasion  it  witnessed  the 
defeat  of  Sapicba  bj  Prince  Ivan  Eanikin.  Population 
in  1873,  8042. 

DMIIROVSK,  a  tov/n  of  European  Hnssia.  in  the 
government  of  Orel,  near  the  Nerusa,  a  Bub-tributary  of 
the  Dnieper,  about  57  miles  south-west  of  the  town  of 
Orel,  in  62*  30'  N.  kt  and  35**  4'  9'  E.  long.  It  consists 
of  about  700  wooden  houses,  has  four  churches  and 
a  hospital,  manufactures  soap,  and  deals  in  grain,  hompi 
liuaecd  oil,  and  tallow.  Dmitrovsk  was  founded  by 
Demetrius  Cantemir,  the  hospodar  of  Moldavia,  who  in  171 1 
received  from  Peter  L  the  district  in  which  it  stands  in 
compensation  for  the  loss  he  had  sustained  in  Moldavia  ; 
and  its  first  inhabitaot:  consisted  of  Malo  Russian  and 
Wallachian  immigrants.     Population,  7G00. 

DNIEPER,  the  Borystlienes  of  the  Greeks,  Danapris  of 
tl»e  Romans,  XJzi  of  the  Turks,  Eksi  of  the  Tatars,  Elice  of 
Yisconti's  map  (13Sn,  Lerene  of  Contarini  (1437),  and 
Luosen  of  Baptista  ot  Qcnoa  (1514),  is  one  of  the  most 
important  rivers  of  Europe,  ranking  after  the  Volga  and 
the  Danube.     It  belongs  to  Russia,  and  takes  its  rise  in  the 
government  of  Smolensk,  in  a  swampy  district  at  the  fooi 
of  the  Valdai  Hills,  not  far  from  the  sources  of  the  Volga 
and  the  Dwina,  in  55*  52'  N.  lat  and  33"  41'  E.  long. 
Its  length  is  flbout  11,000  miles,  and  it  drains  an  area  of 
S  42,000  square  miles,  which  supports  a  population  of 
upwardi  of  twelve  million  inhabitant     In  the  first  part 
of  its  course,  which  may  be  said  to  end  at  Dorogobush,  it 
flows  through  an  nndulatiog  country  of  Carboniferous  for- 
mation ;   in  the  second  it  passes  west  to  Orsha,  south 
through  the  great  fertile  plain  of  KishcnefF  and  ChemigofT, 
and  then  south-east  across  the  rocky  steppo  of  the  Ukraine 
to  Ekaterinoslaff.     About  45  miles  south  of  this  town  it 
has  to  force  its  way  across  the  same  granitic  ofiihoot  of  the 
Carpathian  Mountains  which  interrupts  the  course  of  the 
Dniester  and  the  Bug,  and  for  a  distance  of  about  40  miles 
rapid  succeeds  rapid.     The  whole  fall  of  the  liver  in  that 
space  is  155  feet, — ^the  greatest  of  the  ten  distinctly  marked 
rapids,  that  at  Nenasitetz,  having  an  average  of  3  inches 
in  every  50  feet,  and  the  smallest,  or  the  Zeshni  Poroy, 
about  1  f  ths  of  an  inch  in  the  same  distance.     The  river 
having  got  clear  of  the  rocks  continues  south-west  through 
the  grassy  plains  of  Kherson  and  Taniis,  and  enters  the 
black  Sea  by  means  of  a  considerable  estuary  in  46*  21' 
N.  lat.    and  32"   20'  E.    long.     Tlie  navigat  on   of  the 
Dnieper  extends  as  far  up  as  Dorogobush,  where  the  depth 
is  about  12  feet,  and  rafts  are  floated  down  from  the  higher 
.tiacbcs.     Abuut  the  town  of  Smolensk  the  breadth  is  455 
feet,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Pripet  1400,  and  in  some 
parts  of  the  EkatcrinosIofT  district  as  much  as  7000.     In 
the  course  above  the  rai)ids  the  channel  varies  very  greatly 
in  nature  and  depth,  and  it  h  not  unfrequently  inter- 
rupted by  shallows,  no  fewer  than  55  being  counted  in  the 
Rieff  government  alone.     The   rapids,   or  poroys,   form 
a  serious  obstacle  to  navigation ;  it  is  only  for  a  few  weeks, 
when  the  river  b  in  flood,  that  they  are  passable,  and  even 
then  the  venture  is  not  without  risk,  and  can  only  be  un- 
dertaken with  the  assistance  nf  the  special  pilots,  who  to 
Ihu  number  of  2000  or  3000  have  established  themselves  at 
LdtmauHkaju-Kamenka  and  other  pliccs  in  the  neighbour- 
hood.    As  early  as  1733  an  attempt  was  made  to  improve 
the   chnnnci,  and  extensive   opcmtions   have   since  been 
cirrit.*d  on  fmm  time  to  time.     A  canal,  which  ultimately 
proved  too  4mili  fur  use,  was  constnictcd  at  Nenasitetz  in 
17m)  at  private  crp^'iiio  ;  blastings  were  employed  in  1703 
:;nd  17'.»'J  at  v.iiiua.4  parts  by  CloncnU  BoMi  and  Devolan  ; 
iu  1  ^0.')  r.  cinnl  wan  fornir.d  at  Kaindatzki,  and  the  channel 
rrct ill c.l  at  y^urbk  ;  by  1^07  a  new  canal  was  completed  at 
Kcna/itct2 ;  in  li*'^'^  a  passage  was  cleared  thtcuigh  the 


Starokaindatzki  Porog  ;  and  in  the  period 
1853  a  whole  series  of  ameliorations  were  i 
result  has  been  not  only  greatly  to  <iiminiMl^  \ 
the  natural  channel,  but  also  to  furnish  a  i 
ciol  canals  by  which  vessels  can  make  their 
water  is  too  low  in  the  river.  Between  18« 
277  vessels  and  674  rafts  possed  the  rapids  a 
only  4  of  these  vessels  came  to  grief.  1 
years  the  water  in  the  river  has  been  unnsi 
it  is  expected  that  the  drairinff  of  the  I 
may  remedy  the  evil  Of  the  tributaries  of 
the  following  are  navigable, — the  Berexi 
Pripet  from  the  right,  and  tho  Merea  and  i 
Boron  a  and  Desna  from  the  luft  In  the  uppi 
river  the  fisheries  are  not  of  sufficient  imports 
tute  a  separate  occupation ;  but  in  the  oatnar 
a  lai^ge  concourse  of  people  from  the  neighbo 
ments,  and  form  almost  the  sole  means  of  s 
tho  Swedish  colonists.  At  Kieff  the  river  is 
on  an  average  267  da^'s  in  the  year,  at  Ekatt 
and  at  Kherson  from  280  to  285. 

DNIESTER,  the  T>'ras  of  the  chissical  au 
Turla  of  the  Turks,  a  river  of  south-eastern  I 
ing  t(f  the  basin  of  tho  Black  Sea.  It  takes 
northern  slope  of  the  Carpathian  Mountains  i 
circle  of  Qalicia,  and  belongs  for  the  first  32 
course  to  Austrian,  for  the  remaining  COO  to 
tory.  In  its  excessive  meandering  it  freq 
returns  to  the  same  spot ;  for  example,  wb 
distance  from  Tumnchuk  to  Mayakoff 
miles,  the  developmeift  of  the  river  would 
133.  At  the  same  time,  as  the  average 
25  to  26  inthes  in  tho  mile,  the  current  ; 
even  during  low  water  is  pretty  rapid,  tl 
per  hour  being  calculated  at  8 638  feet 
width  of  the  channel  is  from  560  to  7C 
some  places  it  attains  as  mnch  as  1400  fei 
is  various  and  changcablo.  The  banks  are 
3500  feet  apart,  but  in  certain  reaches  a 
other  so  as  to  leave  room  for  nothing  but  tl 
their  average  height  above  the  water  in  th 
portion  is  350  feet  Tho  principal  intern 
navigable  portion  of  tho  river,  besides  the  soi 
sive  shallows,  is  occasioned  by  a  granitic  t 
Carpathians,  and  beara  the  name  of  the  Yam] 
or  Yampol  Rapids.  For  ordinary  rivercra 
of  these  rapids  is  rendered  possible,  but 
danger,  by  a  natural  channel  on  the  left  Bid< 
and  deeper  artificial  channel  on  the  right ;  f< 
they  form  an  insuperable  barrier.  The  river  fs 
by  several  shallow  arms,  of  which  the  most  ix 
depth  of  only  2h  feet  near  its  mouth  ;  but  tl 
au  independent  stream,  disemboguing  in  the  d 
has  a  depth  of  7  or  8  feet,  and  is  connected 
channel  of  the  Dniester  by  the  SurovtiolT  ca 
after  the  merchant  at  whose  expense  it  wa 
There  are  two  periodical  floods  in  the  river,- 
grcitcst  caused  by  the  breaking  up  of  the  ice, 
iu  the  latter  part  of  February  or  in  March ;  s 
due  to  the  melting  of  tho  snows  of  the  Ca 
consequently  taking  place  about  June.  Tk 
raises  tho  level  of  the  water  20  feet,  and  i 
violent  a  current  that  large  blocks  of  stone  ai 
their  position ;  towards  the  mouth  of  the  rivi 
vineyards  arc  submerged,  and  the  surface 
measures  from  four  to  six  miles  acroei.  In  i 
general  f  tate  of  the  water  is  so  low  that  nai 
Bible  only  for  throe  or  four  weeks,  while  in  otl 
high  that  navigation  continues  without  intem 
boat  traflic  was  introduced  in  the  lower  reoche 
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tkt  gofernment  Twsel "  Prince  Yorontzoff  **  began  to  make 
Rgnlir  trips  bdtweeu  Ovidiopol  and  Akerman ;  and  ainco 
that  date  it  has  acquired  very  considerable  dimensions. 
Tko  fisheries  of  the  estuary  are  of  some  importance ; 
and  the  lakes  which  are  formed  bj  the  inundations  of  the 
Tallej  furnish  a  Taluable  addition  to  the  diet  of  the  people 
in  the  shape  of  carp,  pike,  and  tench.  The  principal  towns 
on  the  rirer  are  Sambor,  Khotin,  Mohiloff,  Dubossari, 
Grigorbpol,  Bender,  Tiraspol,  and  Akerman ;  its  tributaries 
are  nnmerons,  but  not  of  individual  importance. 

DOAB,  or  DuAB,  or  Dooab,  a  name,  like  the  Greek 
Venpotamio,  applii^ble,  according  to  its  derivation  {do, 
two^  and  ci,  river)^  to  the  stretch  of  country  lymg 
letveen  any  two  rivers,  as  the  Baree  Doab  between  the 
Sutlej  and  the  Bavee,  or  the  Beechna  Doab  between  the 
BtTee  and  the  Chenab,  but  frequently  employed,  without 
any  dUtinctive  acyunct,  as  the  proper  name  for  the  region 
between  the  Ganges  and  its  great  tributary  the  Junmo. 
In  like  manner  the  designation  of  Doab  Oanal  is  given  to 
the  artificial  channel  which  breaks  off  from  the  Jumna 
near  Fyzabad,  and  flows  almost  parallel  with  the  river  till 
itreauitea  with  it  at  Delhi 

DOBELL,  Sydney  (1824-1874),  a  distinguished  English 
poet,  bom  on  Hie  6th  of  April  1824  at  Cranbrook,  Kent, 
vat  sprung  from  an  old  Sussex  family,  noted  for  its  staunch 
'oyaltj  in  the  struggle  between  the  Cavaliers  and  Bound- 
heada  His  father,  John  Dobell,  who  wrote  a  pamphlet  on 
(hmnment,  was  a  wine  merchant  nt  Cheltenham  ;  his 
mother  was  a  daughter  of  Samuel  Thompson,  a  famous 
political  reformer. .  When  Dubell  was  tnrolve  years  old,  the 
{aoilj  went  to  Gloucestershire  ;  and  the  poet,  ever  after, 
vith  occasional  breaks,  kept  up  his  connection  with  the 
diitriet*  He  was  educated  privately,  and  never  attended 
either  school  or  university.  He  refers  to  this  in  some 
pncocioas  lines,  in  imitation  of  Chaucer,  dating  from  his 
oi^teenth  year.  In  1844  he  married  Emily  Fordham,  a 
Isdy  of  an  old  county  family  in  Cambridgeshire.  Chelten- 
bam  was,  for  the  most  part,  hia  home  in  those  early  years, 
u  hia  father's  business  had  to  be  carried  on ;  but  the 
■nmmer  was  often  spent  in  the  country.  During  this 
period  his  poetic  vein  flowed  freely.  He  wrote  a  number 
of  minor  poems  instinct  with  a  passionate  desire  for  political 
>*fonn.  The  Roman  was  also  in  progress,  and  was  written 
iBtinly  among  the  Cotswolds.  It  appeared  in  1850,  under 
^  aoM  de  plume  of  Sydney  Yendys.  Next  year  ho 
tntelled  through  Switzerland  with  his  wife ;  and,  after 
^  return,  he  formed  friendships  with  Boboit  Browning, 
Pbilip  Bailey,  George  Macdonald,  Emanuel  Deutsch,  Lord 
HoQghton,  Buskin,  Holman  Hunt,  Mazzini,  Tennyson,  and 
^yle,  and  conducted  an  interesting  correspondence  with 
^wotte  Bronte.  His  second  large  poem.  Balder,  written 
,Mrtlj  at  Coxhome,  partly  among  the  Alps,  and  finished  at 
^berley  Hall,  appeared  in  1854.  The  three  following 
Jj^n  were  spent  in  Scotland — the  winters  in  Edinburgh, 
^  lommers  in  the  Highlands.  Here  he  endeared  himself 
^  to  entirely  new  circle,  including  Dr  John  Brown,  Dr 
^na,  Hugh  Miller,  Sir  -Noel  Paton,  Sir  James  Y, 
^pion,  and  Professor  and  Mrs  Blackie.  Perhaps 
^  dearest  friend  at  this  time  was  Alexander  Smith,  in 
2*Ptoy  with  whom  he  published,  in  1855,  a  number 
« lonnets  on  the  Crimean  War,  which  were  followed  by  a 
Jlome  on  England  in  Time  of  War^  The  delivery  of  an 
■•borate  lecture  on  the  "Nature  of  Poetry*  to  the 
«yiinbnigh  Philosophical  Institution,  in  April  1857, 
*fiooaly  injured  Dobell's  chest.  Accordingly  he  spent  the 
*»Jten  of  the  four  following  years  in  the  Isle  of  Wight ; 
^  after  1862,  the  winter  generally  found  him  on  the 
r'^tinent,  the  snnuner  in  Gloucestershire.  On  one  occa- 
*^  while  near  Naples,  he  fell  through  a  thin  crust 
^  eaith  into  some  ondoi^ground  works,  to  a  depth  of  about 


1 2  feet  This  accident  proved  iBJnrioQs  to  his  health ;  and; 
in  1869,  a  mare,  which  he  was  trying  to  break,  fell  and 
rolled  over  with  him.  After  this  he  was,  more  or  less,  an 
invalid,  and  lived  in  Gloucestershire,  preserving  his  admi- 
ration for  natural  beauty,  his  keen  interest  in  public  aHairs, 
his  sunny  sweetness  of  temper,  and  deep  religious  feeling, 
till  his  death  in  1874. 

As  a  poet  Dobell  belongs  to  the  "  spasmodic  school,"  as 
it  was  happily  named  by  Professor  Aytoun,  who  parodied 
its  style  in  FirmUian,     The  epithet,  however,  was  first 
applied  by  Carlyle  to  Byron.     The  school  includes  the  Rev. 
George    Gilfillan,  PhUlp  James   Bailey,  Stanyan  Bigg, 
DoboUy  Alexander  Smith,  and,  according  to  some  critics, 
Gerald  Massey.    It  is  characterized  by  an  under-current 
of  discontent  with  the  mystery  of  existence,  by  vain  effort, 
unrewarded  struggle,  sceptical  unrest,  and  an  uneasy  straiu- 
ing  after  some  incomprehensible  end.     It  thus  faithfully 
reflects  a  prevalent  phase  of  19th  century  thought,  and  con- 
sequently is  a  perfectly  legitimate  exercise  of  the  muse. 
Poetry  of  this  kind  is  marked  by  an  excess  of  metaphor, 
which  darkens  rather  than  illustrates,  and  a  general  extra- 
vagance of  language.  '  On  the  other  hand,  it  manifests  a 
freshness  and  originality,  and  a  rich  natural  beauty,  not 
often  found  in  more  conventional  writings.     In  this  school 
Dobell  shares  with  Bailey  tho  foremost  place;  and  his  genius 
received  early  recognition  from  tho  Be  v.  Gcorgo  Giliiilan. 
He  is  possessed  by  his  ideal  of  what  a  jJoet  ought  to  bo. 
An  intensely  earnest  spirit  pervades  all  his  works  ;  and, 
like  Milton  and  Wordsworth,  he  has  no  humour.     Wa 
sometimes  meet,  in  his  writings,  conceits  and  obscurities 
which  remind  ua  of  Cowley  and  Donne  ;  and  still  oftencr 
his  intellectual  subtlety,  gorgeous  imagery,  and  exqalsile 
lyrics  recall  Shelley.     The  Homan,  a  poem  dedicated  to  tho 
interests  of  political  liberty  in  Itidy,  is  marked  by  pathos, 
energy,  and  passionate  love  of  freedom ;  and  its  clear  vivid 
style  enchains  the  reader  throughout     His  treatment  of 
the  Colosseum  has  been  compared,  not  unfavourably,  with 
Byron's.     Tho  fanks  of  the  work  arise  almost  entirely  from 
the  author's  embarrassment  in  dealing  with  his  own  riches. 
The  drama,  too,  is  overlaid  with  monologue,  which  is 
carried  to  such  a  dreary  excess  in  Balder — a  poem  so 
intensely  subjective  as  to  fail  utterly  in  human  interest 
The  gloomy  egotism   of  tho  moody  hero  wearies  most 
readers,  but  is  rclioved,  from  time  to  time,  by  some  of  the 
finest  descriptions  of  nature  in  English  poetry,  by  Amy's 
exquisitely  touching  songs,  and  by  grander  passages  than 
any  to  be  found  in  The  Boman.     Ther^  is  a  distinct  falling 
off,  however,  in  purity  of  style.     The  purpose  of  Balder 
has  been  strangely  misunderstood  by  many  critica ;  and 
some  have  actually  identified  the  hero  with  the  author. 
The  object  of  the  book  is  to  show  the  evil  moral  effects  of 
egotism  and  a  lust  for  power  on  a  man  of  genius.     The  pas- 
sage on  Chamouni  is  unsurpassed  even  by  Coleridge.  Balder, 
stUl  more  than  his  other  poems,  manifests  Dobell's  wealth  of 
thought,  as  well  as  the  prodigal  richness  of  his  imagery. 

England  in  Tdme  of  War  is  the  most  pleasing  of  Dobell's 
works,  and  allows  his  lyrical  impulse  full  scope.  The  book 
is  steeped  in  paesion,  and  gives  faithful  and  poetical, 
because  thoroughly  simple^  expression  to  tho  feelings  uf 
many  English  hearts  at  the  time.  In  all  Dobells  poems  a 
great  fondness  for  alliteration  is  observable. 

His  chief  prose  writings  have  been  collected  and  edited 
with  an  introductory  note  by  Professor  Nichol  {Thoughts 
on  Art,  Philosophy,  and  Beligion,  London :  Smith,  Elder, 
and  Co.,  1876.)  The  lecture  on  the  "Nature  of  Poetry  " 
is  an  elaborate  disquisition,  in  which  a  perfect  poem  is 
defined  as  "  the  perfect  expression  of  a  perfect  human 
mind."  In  his  pamphlet  on  Reform,  he  maintains  "  that 
a  just  national  representation  is  such  as  represents  the 
nation  at  its  efficient  durable  best*    In  his  memoranda  for 
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%  nrojectcd  i»lay,  tTio  rharactcr  of  the  cardinal  is  finely  con- 
ceived, lie  is  to  have  "  no  element  not  common  to  all 
men  and  no  element  a»  common  to  all  men, — a  life  snch 
08  every  man  mijJtt  lead  but  no  man  dots  lead, — in  wLich 
the  things  done  arc  not  those  which  m<*n  do  rarely,  but  the 
common  acts  of  men  done  in  a  mro  siiirit."  Dobcll's  prose 
imtings  arc  sluddc-d  with  such  Fueg-stivc  sontencos  as  we 
have  qnotcd.  The  singular  truth  of  his  observations  of 
nature  is  wull  seen  in  his  description  of  the  "  Symptoms  ot 
the  DL^s  .luti(«n  of  Xii'lit  "  {TJvoughis,  p  83.)  His  prose 
ctylo  lucks  f:iuii'li;.i\v,  l»oth  in  the  mdividual  words  used 
und  in  the  struct aro  of  the  sentences.  The  classical  clement 
is  much  too  i>niii;iiicnt  in  his  vocabulary  lu  his  religious 
views,  D-)Il11  was  a  Christian  of  the  Broad  Church  type. 
P.Krially  he  w.tb  one  of  the  most  amiable  and  trnc-hearted 
of  n'cn.  lie  will  lung  bo  remembered  aa  an  admirable 
B^ing-writer,  a  suprgjbtivc  and  original  thinker,  and  an 
r.rdtnt  lover  of  j-uliticul  libert}*.  The  standard  cJition  of 
hi?  pDcnw  is  edited  by  Profe&ior  Nichul  of  Glasgow 
ViiivLrsity,  who  has  prefixed  to  the  work  a  beautifully 
written  life.  (t.  ci.) 

DO  BEL  N",  a  town  of  S*:i>ony,  in  the  circle  of  Leipsir, 
and  35  mik-«  to  the  Siouth-east  of  that  town,  standing  partly 
on  un  island  foniiL-d  by  the  Muldc.  It  is  the  centre  of  a 
convidcrablu  corn  tmde.  The  manufactures  are  cloth, 
conlwain  and  other  leather,  shoes,  hats  belts  lacquered 
tin  "n-are,  aL'iicullural  and  weighing  machines,  and  cigars. 
Popuhtion,""  K',9G9  in  ISTfi. 

l^OliKUAN,  or  1>obiier.vn,  a  market  town  of  Northern 
Gcrmnny,  iii  tht-  ^'rand  diu-hy  of  Meckhiiburg-Schwcriu, 
about  two  miU  -  fruiu  the  &hurc8  of  the  Baltic,  and  seven 
wet  cf  riM;l-jrk.  Besides  the  ruins  of  a  Cistercian  abbey 
fi'iu  ii^  by  I*ribi>Uv  IL  in  IIT^J,  and  seeularizod  in  I'toi, 
i.  pji-M^-.-  :i  ruurch  of  the  14th  centurj",  which  ranks  a-: 
I'!-.;:-  of  the  fiiicst  in  Xurthem  Germany,  a  grand-ducal 
j-:'..iio,  a  tln-atfL-.  an  exchange,  and  a  concert-room.  In 
17l'i'»  r»;ili-;  Fri'dorick  Francis  caused  the  Hrtt  seaside 
w.i:.rir.g-;  i:.ce  iu  Germany  to  be  tstabliijhcd  on  the  ncigh- 
Li.;:r::.^r  «.'m>J,  at  the  .-put  whore  the  Hciliger  Damm,  a 
pnat  bai:k  cf  ro(.kH  about  1000  feet  broad  and  15  feet 
lii.Ji.  rtr:  tcht.-^-  out  into  thi-  sia  and  forms  an  excellent 
bathing:  ;'r>-un-l.  Tir>U|*h  no  hunger  so  jiopuLir  a^  in  4hc 
cirly  p.irl  A  t:.-.  u;.*uiy,  it  is  .««till  fri.ipK-ntcd.  In  the 
i:i:m':diati.'  h.i^'M-  -uiV.  ■■  .1  of  li  c  tuwn  three  mineral  sj^ings 
Wfve  tlL-i't'V.r- .1  iii  1^l\'— v..i.i.  Milphurous,  a  second  saline, 
Cir^J  the  tl.ir.l  iL:;lvbi.atc.     Population  in  1875,  3;rOG. 

l«OliKE.\Tr:r,'(;.\i.>i:  (/y.,  OADiiirL)  (178C-lb51),  an 
Tliii.jirl.iii  jhi;'V.vi-*  and  anti'piary,  was  bom  at 
Ni.;:'y.*-.vll  ji.  ir*-0.  11j;  compk-t-J  hij  studios  at  the 
r.ii:\cri;itif.^  of  Witi.  :.b;r;r  und  Luipsic,  i;nd  was  afterwards 
ci!;:.i;.'id  a.'  :i  tut  r  i:i  Tr.insylvtiiia.  At  tLLi  period  he 
c.ii,'i:i:it--i  ai.'l  t.jiti.  !  ih-.  l^oh'.yl  MnCuK-i,  which,  not- 
vith:t:;r.dirv  it>  in.piTt.iiit  ii.:)<jouce  on  the  development  of 
the  Ma^'var  luijpiri^'i- ;i5i  J  littraturo,  poou  failed  for  want  of 
Mippc.rt.  li.  1^2U  Dybrcutei  settl.d  al  Tcith,  and  there 
l.e  spint  tLt  itvt  of  Li-*  life.  IK-  h-.M  \:iriju:3onieial  po.'*t.'?, 
lut  Continued  2vjly.:.-Iy  to  jiur-ruc  the  ttmli.;-.  for  \vhieh  ho 
had  I  irly  >hown  a  MruUg  prcfcrLUce  liii  groat  \i oik  is 
tlir  An-:'-  '.t  J/-...  !.nn,tt  *j  th-  M-j mar  LnufU'WC  {H' li 
M-Hytr  y..  /.':■,  -'k-k),  the  editing' of  ^hi-h  was  intnij^lvd 
t.i  h::].  1y  tl.i-  ]IuiiL:iri:in  Acadcnjy.  The  liriit  volume 
v.a  ]■•.:!  !ihjl  iu  l^'-j'y  and  the  C:"th  w.ii  in  course  «.■: 
pr' ;)irjl:-:i  nt  the  tiiiic  of  hii  death.  iJL-broutci  was  one 
« f  \\.'  it\i.ii*v  :v.i>  .th'i'arj  appfiiiled  in  lt*-j  to  plan  and 
<  r.-.Tii.:..',  r.-,.lj:  tlj-.-  prctid.in-y  of  Count  TvLli,  the 
li:i:.--kri.ri  .\.i!:-.y.  In  a-Mitiuu  to  hi.-«  ^irLat  w.-rk  l.e 
wr  ■'.   iii':.y  \  i^;. .■.!!■  ]  .i]Lr-  «-n  hi.-turic.d  and  j  hiiflo^'iv.ul 

••l^b.  •  ,  -.1  Ir  .i:.V  lii.'.'r.U'!.!!  al  !iuti«.vj  of  Liiiinclit 
n..'..'..r; ::.  .  'i  !•■  ■  :.j  ^..aivd  in  the  lluugariau  translation 
of  Ilr  ..'^h:ll;■'.■'  ''■.     .  .-it' ■  t-.-Lrxil^-jH.     Ho  traUahitud  iato 
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Hangarian  Macbeth  and  other  playi  o{  ShakeipMn^ 
of  ^hiUor's  tragedies,  and  Mcdiftra**  A  vane,  and 
several  original  poems.     His  article  on  "  Magyar  Lifc^^ 
turo"  in  the    CoHvcrtationa-Lerihi>%  waa  translated 
English.     Dobrcntei  does  not  appear  to  haTo  taken 
p:irt  in  the  rovolutionaiy  movement  of  l84Sw     He  di«^ 
his  country  hi>nse,  near  Postb,  March  28, 1851. 

DOBRIZUOFFER,   Martin  (1717-1791),  a  Re 
Catholic  missionary,   whose    lame  is  preserved  by 
historical  interest  and  the  literary  character  of  his  nanati'v-  ^. 
Born  at  Gratz,  in  Styria,  he  joined  the  Society  of  Jescs    ia 
173G,  and  in   1749  proceeded  to  Paraguay,  vhere   #«v 
eighteen  year.?,   first  among  the  Goarania,  and  latierl/ 
among  the  Abipones,  he  continued  with  steadfisst  deTot£<xi 
and  easy  cheerfulness  to  discharge  the  difficolt  andhaxinLow 
duties  of  his  profession.     Eetuming  to  Korope  oo  ^Jia 
expulsion  of  the  Jesuits  from  South  America,  he  MttleA-    ^ 
Vienna,  obtained  the  patronago,  or  rather  the  friendship ^    ^ 
Maria  Theresa,  survived  the  extinction  of  his  order,  oc»  'Dt 
posed  the  history  of  his  mission,  and  died  on  Jidj   "S'l 
1791.     His  history  appeared  at  Vienna  in  1784,  in    -^K^ 
author's  own   Latin,   and  in  a  Qennan  translation         ^ 
Professor  Krail  of  the  university  of  Bosth.     Of  the  contc-    ^^ 
of  the  work  some  idea  may  be  obtained  from  its  ex 
title : — Uiitoria    tie    AbipotiibuSf     Eq^tetiri   Belli 
Paraquaria;   Xafioiif,   locufiielata    CojHosiji   Bariarar — 
OtiUium     Urbium,  Fluminumy   FeraruM^  •Amyhihioi 
Init'ctorum,   Serpentium  prcBcipuomm,    Fur! urn,  Ari\ 
Arbor  urn.  Plantar  urn  tdiar  unique  ^'usdtnt  Frovincia 
iriit'itum    Ohscrvaiionihui,      The    "liTely  singnlsrii 
and  garrulous  quaintness  of  the  style  contil  only  ha 
played  by  lengthened  quotation.     In  1822  there 
in  London  an  anonymous  (not  altogether  complete)  trai 
tion,  which  has  not  un  frequently  been  ascribed  to  SoatI       ^ 
but  was  reiLily  the  work  of  Sara  Coleridge,  who,  while 
in  her  teens,  had  undertaken  the  task  to  defray  the 
ezpens&s  t^f  one  of  her  brothers.     To  the  youthful 
a  delicate  compliment  was  paid  by  Southey  in  the 
canto  of  his  TaU  of  Paraguay,  the  stoiy  of  which 
derived  from  the  pages  of  Dobriihoffer^s  narrative  :— 

"  An>l  if  ho  i-oiild  in  Merlin's  glasi  have  seen 
I^v  wht.  m  Ilia  tomes  to  spmk  our  tongn«  were  tsagbt, 
Tno  oM  ipaii  would  have  felt  as  plesMd,  I  ween. 
As  wIvM  ha  ifoa  the  ear  of  that  great  Eiaprvw  Qocrn." 

DOBKOWSKY,    Josrpn    (1753-1829),  one  of 
earliest  and  greatest  of  Slavonic  philologen,  was 
Bohemian  parentage  at  Gjermet,  near  Raab,  in  Hdb^^'7* 
He  received  ]x\&  first  education  in  the  German  sehool    ■• 
Bischofteinit7,  made  his  first  acquaintance  with  Bohcv^**^ 
at  the   Deutschbrod  gymnasium,  studied  for  some  ^^?! 
under  the  Jesuits  at  Klattan,  and  then  proceeded  t(^      ^r* 
university  of  Prague.     In  1772  he  was  admitted  amon^  *-^ 
Jesuits  at  Briinn  ;  but  on  the  dissolution  of  the  ord^^ 
1773  ho  rut u rued  to  Prague  to  stndy  theology,    .^^^^j 
holdin;;  for  sumo  time  the  ofiloe  of  tutor  in  the  famil  ^^ 
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Count  Xohtitz,  he  obtained  an  appointment  first 
rector,  and   then  us  rector,  in   the  general  semin 
Hiadisch  ;  but  iu  1790  he  lofft  his  post  through  the  »• 
ti-.iu  of  the  ^L■minarics  throughout  Austfio,  and  return 
.-.  ;7Ui:<t  to  the  house  of  the  count.     In  1792  he  was 
mi.-",  ioiicd  by  the  Bohemian  Academy  of  Sciences  to 
Skuhhi'lni,  Abo,  Petersburg,  and  Moscow  in  search  «►»] 
nuLUjcripts  which  had  been  scattered  by  the  Thirty  ^  ^ 
^Var :  and  on  his  return  he  accompanied  Count  Nost£  —    ^^ 
Switzerland  and  Italy.     Uis  reason  began  to  give  w«>^  ^^ 
]7ur>,  and  in  1801  ho  had  to  bo  confined  in  a  ^^'^tS%^ 
a.^ylum  ;  but  by  1S03  he  had  completely  recovered.        -^^^ 
rc»l  of  his  life  was  mainly  spent  either  in  Prague  or  »^  .  ^  ^ 
country-scuts  of  his  friends  Oounta  Xostita  and  C^r"*".  ' 
but  his  death  took  nkcc  at  BrfUm,  whither  he  had  g^o^ 
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8  to  make  iDveBtig&tioiui  in  the  library.  While  his 
•  nsci  chiefly  on  his  philological  labours,  his  botanical 
lies  are  not  without  value  iu  the  history  of  the  science. 

1  fdlowing  is  a  list  of  his  more  important  works ;  and  it 

.  be  obmmd  that,  dealing,  as  they  do,  with  Slayonic 

jecfs,  they  are  all  composed  in  Latin  or  German  : — 

)r9gmentum  Pragenti  tvawjdU  S.  Marci,  vulgo  autographi, 
I ;  a  periodical  for  Bohemian  and  Slorarian  Literature,  1780- 
f  ;  ScripUfru  Btrum  Bohemicarumf  2  vols.  17S3  ;Cfe»ehiehU 
Uhm.  Spnuht  und  tilU-m  Literatur^  1792  ;  Dis  BUdsarnktU 
tHav.  Spmchf.  1799;  %  Dtvt$eh-h^m.  fV6rierbueh  compiled 
ollaboration  with  Leschka,  Pachmayer,  andHanka,  1 802-1821 ; 
■TKi/  einu  PfiamaenayaUins  nach  Zfihtnt  und   VerhiUtnmen, 

2  ;  OlagtflUieaf  1807  ;  Lehrgeb^udd  der  h6hm.  Spradu,  1809 ; 
'itutiones  lingua  slavica  didUcli  vdcris,  1822  ;  Bntumr/  tu  einem 
emtmer  E^molcgikon  der  slaic.  Sprachen^  1813 :  Shwanka 
Kfnminiu  tUr  slav.  lAUralur,  1814 ;  and  a  critical  edition  of 
UoM,  De  Bidnu  O^iciif  for  Pertz'a  Jfon  um^nto  Otrmania  hisCoriea, 
Palacky,  J.  Dobrtnosky'i  Leben  und  geUhrUs  Wirken,  18S3. 

DOBRUDJA,  or  DoBSUDScnA,  in  Bulgarian  Dobritch, 
he  district  lying  between  the  Black  Sea  and  the  lower 
ches  of  the  Danube,  by  which  it  is  separated  from 
umania.  The  southern  part  of  its  area  of  2900  square 
.es  is  occupied  by  an  irregular  steppe  stretching  north 
m  the  Balkan  range ;  while  the  northern  belongs  to  the 
avial  tract  produced  by  the  action  of  the  river.  The 
idominant  element  in  its  heterogeneous  population,  which 
Mtiaatedat  160,000,  jconsists  of  the  Tatars,  whose  num- 
:?  have  been  greatly  augmented  by  inunigration  since 
59  ;  but  there  ore  also  Turks,  Bulgarians,  Boumanians, 
eeks,  Armenians,  Qcrmans,  and  Jews,  and  all  the  various 
tiooalittes  remain  strikingly  distinct,  and  usually  occupy 
>xe  or  Isis  exclusively  their  separate  settlements.  The 
L&cipal  places  in  the  Dobrudja  are  Rassovo,  Hirsovo, 
i^tdun,  Isakcha,  and  Tulcha  on  the  Danube ;  Babadogh 
^nb  the  north,  which  was  formerly  regarded  as  the 
icf  town  of  the  district;  Kustcndji,  ^faugalia,  and 
^Iteliik  on  the  coast ;  Basardjik  towards  the  south  and 
BM  distance  inland;  and,  finally,  the  new  Tatar  city  of 
Bdjidiu,  which  has  sprung  up  since  1860  on  the  railway 
t'veen  Tchcmavoda  and  KustcndjL  The  strategical 
portaoco  of  the  Dobrudja  was  recognized  by  the 
*n»ia,  who  in  the  reign  of  Trajan  built  a  line  of  fortifica- 
^  from  the  river  near  Rassova  to  the  coast  near 
liteudji  ;  and  in  modem  times  it  has  been  more  than 
^  utilized,  especially  during  the  Russian  invasions  of 
-6,  1854,  and  1877.  See  Peters,  OmndUnien  zur  Geo- 
*P^€  UAd  Grologie  der  Dobrudscka,  Vienna,  1867-1868 
JJOBSCHAU,  or  DoBSiNA,  a  town  of  Northern  Hungary, 
^h©  comitat  of  Gomor,  on  the  Dobsina.  In  the  vicinity 
5^ines  of  iron,  copper,  cobalt,  and  mercury.  Population, 
|5  in  1869. 

^OBSON,  William  (1610-1646),  an  English  portrait 
uistoricol  painter,  bom  at  London  in  ^  6 1 0.     His  father 
inaster  of  the  Alienation  OfiSce,  but  by  his  improvi- 
se bad  fallen  into  reduced  circumstances.    The  son  was 
^r^^gly  bound  an  apprentice  to  Peak,  a  stationer  and 
^^  dealer  in   Holbom   Bridge  ;    and   while  in  his 
*^oyaent  he  began  to  copy  the  pictures  of  Titian  and 
^^yck,  whose  manner  he  over  after  retained.     He  also 
^  portraits  from  life  under  the  advice  and  instruction  of 
^cia  Cleyn,  a  German  artist  of  considerable  reputo. 
^yck,  happem'ng  to  pass  a  shop  in  Snow  Hill  where 
of  Dobeon's  pictures  was  exposed,  sought  out  the  artist, 
|>resentcd  him  to  Charles  L,  who  took  Dobsou  under 
Protection,  and  not  only  sat  to  him  several  times  for 
own  portrait,  but  caused  the  prince  of  Wales,  Prince 
pert,  and  many  others,  to  do  the  same.     The  king  had 
^gh  opinion  of  his  artistic  ability,  styled  him  the  English 
'Viret,  and  appointed  him  sergeant-painter  on  the  death 
Vandyck.    After  the  fall    of  Charles,   Dobson   was 
■<^Ged  to  great  poverty,  and  fell  into  dissolute  habits. 


He  died  at  the  earlv  age  of  thirty-six.  Excellent  examples 
of  Dobson's  portraits  are  to  be  seen  at  Blenheim,  Chats 
worth,  and  several  other  country  seats  throughout  En^and. 
The  head  in  the  Decollation  of  St  John  the  Baptist  at 
Wilton  is  said  to  be  a  portrait  of  Prince  Rupert 

DOCETiE  (from  5o#rciy,  to  appear),  a  name  applied  to 
those  heretics  in  the  early  Christian  church  who  held  that 
Christ,  during  his  life,  hod  not  a  real  or  natural,  but  only 
an  apparent  or  phantom  body.  Other  explanations  of  the 
B6Kija-vs,  pr  appearance,  have,  however,  been  suggested,  and 
in  the  absence  of  any  statement  by  those  who  first  used  the 
word  of  the  grounds  on  which  they  did  so,  it  is  impossible 
to  determine  between  them  mth.  certainty.  The  name 
Docetfe  is  used  by  Clement  of  Alexandria  as  the  designation 
of  a  distinct  sect,  of  which  he  says  that  Julius  Cassionus 
was  the  founder.  Docetlsm,  however,  undoubtedly  existed 
before  the  time  of  Cassionus.  The  origin  of  the  heresy  is 
to  be  sought  in  the  Greek,  Alexandrine,  and  Oriental  philo- 
sophizing about  the  imperfection  or  rather  the  esscntifi 
impurity  of  matter.  Traces  of  a  Jcwbh  Docetism  are  to 
be  found  in  Philo ;  and  in  the  Christian  form  it  is  generally 
supposed  to  be  combated  in  the  writings  of  John,  and  mora 
formally  in  the  epistles  of  Ignatius.  It  dilTcrcd  much  la 
its  complexion  according  to  the  points  of  view  adoptiJ 
by  the  different  authors.  Among  the  Gnostics  and 
Manidunans  it  existed  in  its  most  developed  type,  and  in 
a  milder  form  it  is  to  be  fouud  even  in  the  writings  of  the 
orthodox  teachers.  The  more  thorougligoing  Doceta" 
assumed  the  position  that  Christ  wus  bom  without  any 
participation  of  matter;  and  that  all  the  acts  aud  suiTcrings 
of  his  human  life,  including  the  cmcifixion,  were  oiilv 
appr.j^nt.  They  denied,  accordingly,  the  resurrection  eiui 
the  ascent  into  heaven.  To  tlus  class  belonged  Doi;ithcus, 
Satuminas,  CerJo,  ^farcion,  and  their  followers,  the 
Ophites,  Manicbaeans,  and  others.  Tho  other,  or  milder 
school  of  Docetffi,  attributed  to  Christ  an  ethereal  and 
heavenly  instead  of  a  truly  hnman  body.  Amougst  thcso 
were  Valcntinua,  Banlosanes,  Basil  ides  Talian'js,  nnd  their 
followers.  They  varied  conaidorably  in  their  cstirriation  of 
tho  sharo  which  this  body  had  in  the  real  actions  and 
sufferings  of  Christ.  Clemen;  and  Origcn,  at  tho  head  of 
the  Alexandrian  school,  took  a  somewhat  subtle  view  of  the 
incarnation,  and  Docetism  i>ervades  their  controversies  with 
the  Monophynites.  Docetic  tendencies  have  also  been 
developed  in  later  periods  of  the  church's  history,  as  for 
example  by  tho  Priscillianists  and  tbe  Bogomilcs,  and  also 
since  tho  Reformation  by* Jacob  Boehme,  Menno  SimOnij, 
and  a  small  fraction  of  the  Anabaptists.  Docetism  springs 
from  the  same  roots  as  Gnosticism,  and  the  Gnostics 
generally  held  Docetic  views.  Accordingly,  for  a  fuller 
account  of  the  principles  out  of  which  Docetism  arose,  and 
of  the  various  modifications  it  assumed,  the  reader  w 
referred  to  the  article  Gnosticism.  See  also  the  articles 
on  the  leading  Docet©  mentioned  above. 

DOCK,  the  name  applied  to  the  plants  constituting  the 
section  Lapathum  of  the  genus  Rumex,  and  natural  order 
Polygonacew.  The  leaves  of  the  docks  are  pinnate  veined, 
and  are  never  sagittate  or  hastate  ;  tho  flowers,  which  are 
arranged  in  two  to  five  rows,  in  alternate  fascicles  similar 
to  whorb,  are  generally  perfect,  aud  have  three  free  styles, 
multrfid  stigmas,  six  stamen8,.and  the  three  inner  perianth- 
segments  or  petals  in  somo  cases  tubercled  ;  the  fruit  is  an 
achene  (see  vol  iv.  p.  150).  In  the  Common  or  Broad- 
leaved  Dock,  Humex  obtusi/olius,  the  flower-stem  is  erect, 
branching,  and  18  inches  to  3  feet  high,  with  hirge  radical 
leaves,  heart-shaped  at  tho  base,  and  more  or  less  blunt ; 
tho  other  leaves  are  more  pointed,  and  have  shorter  stalks. 
The  whorls  are  many-flowered,  close  to  the  stem,  and 
mostly  leafless.  The  root  is  many-headed,  block  externally, 
and  yellow  williiu.     The  flowers  appear  from  June  to 
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iLDgnst  In  aatnmn  the  whole  plant  may  become  of  a 
bright  red  colour.  It  ia  a  troublesome  weed,  common  by 
roadiides  and  in  fieldB,  pastures,  and  wasto  places  through- 
out Europe.  An  infusion  of  its  root  has  been  used  as  a 
remedy  for  ichthyosis;  in  largo  quantities  it  acts  as  a 
purgative.  The  powdered  root  is  sometimes  employed  as 
a  dentifrice.  The  Great  Water  Dock,  R,  ITydrcinpatkum, 
beliered  to  be  the  herba  britanniea  of  Hiuy  (iVo/.  llitt.f  xxr. 
C)t  is  a  tall-growiog  species ;  its  root  is  used  as  an  anllscor- 
buti&  The  root  <9  the  Curled  Dock,  B.  crispus,  a£fords  an 
ointment  and  decoction  reputed  to  be  cures  for  ecabies ;  and 
the  seeds  of  the  same  species  have  been  found  efficacious  in 
dysentery.  Other  British  species  are  the  Sharp  Dock,  S, 
KmglomerQta^  the  root  of  which  has  been  employed  in 
dyeing;  the  Bloody- veined  Dock,  or  Bloodwort,  R, 
tanguineui ;  the  Yellow  Marsh  Dock,  R,  paluttrU ;  the 
Fiddle  Dock,  R.jmUher  ;  the  Qolden  Dock,  R,  mariitmus; 
the  Qrajnless  Curled  Dock,  R.  dometticus  ('»aquaticu»); 
and  the  Meadow  Dock,  R.  praientU,  The  naturalized 
spedee,  R.  alpinut,  or  "  Monk's  Rhubarb,**  was  early  cul- 
tivated in  Great  Britain,  and  was  accounted  an  excellent 
remedy  for  ague. 

POCK.    See  Habboub^. 

D0C£YARD&  Previously  to  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIIL,  the  kings  of  England  had  neither  naval  arsenals  nor 
dockyards,  nor  any  regular  establishment  of  civil  or  naval 
officers  to  provide  ships  of  war,  or  to  man  them;  they 
had  ad  minus,  however,  poesessing  a  high  jurisdiction  and 
very  great  power  (see  the  article  Admiral).  There  are 
etrong  evidences  of  the  existence  of  docKyards,  or  of 
something  answering  theruto,  at  very  early  dates,  at  Rye, 
Shorcham,  and  Wincbelsea.  In  November  1243  the 
sheriff  of  Sussex  was  ordered  to  enlarge  the  house  at  Rye 
in  which  the  king's  galleys  were  kept,  so '  that  it  might 
contain  seven  galleys.  In  1238  the  keepers  of  some  of  the 
king's  galleys  were  directed  to  cause  those  vessels  to  be 
breamed,  and  a  house  to  be  built  at  Winchelsea  for  their 
safe  custody.  In  1254  the  bailiffs  of  Wincbelsea  and  Rye 
were  ordered  to  repair  the  buildings  in  which  the  kiog^s 
gallevH  were  kept  at  Rye.  At  Portsmouth  and  at 
Southampton  there  seem  to  have  been  at  all  times  dep6t3 
both  for  ships  and  stores,  though  there  was  no  regular 
dockyard  at  Portfimoutb  till  the  reign  of  Ileury  VIII.  It 
would-  appear,  from  a  very  curious  poem  in  Uakluyt's 
Cdltction^  called  The  rdlcie  of  Kerpintj  the  Sea,  that  Henry 
V.  had  Bbi[t.s  officers,  aud  men  exclusively  appropriated 
to  Ilia  service,  and  independently  of  these  which  the  Cinque 
Forts  were  bound,  and  tbo  otlicr  pi^rta  were  occasiondly 
called  i^iH.n,  to  fr.niish  on  any  emergency.  By  this  poem 
it  al»-t  appears  tliat  Littlo  llrip^ptun,  unfit  as  it  now  is,  was 
tht  ;«^rt  at  which  Ilcnry  i  uilt 

bi:4  pri'lt  Dr^jr.slj'xa 
Wbich  p^mM  othrr  f^tki  rhipiKi  uf  tin  commons. 

The  "dromion,"  "dromou,"  or  "  droim-dary,"  was  a 
large  war  ship,  the  prototype  uf  which  was  furuL^hed  by 
the  Saracens.  Roger  do  lluvcdcn,  Rlchani  of  Devizes,  and 
Peter  de  LongtofC  culel'ratc  the  r%trugi;1e  which  Richard  1., 
in  the  **  Trench  the  Mcr,"  on  Lis  way  to  Pdleittine,  had 
with  a  huge  dromon, — "  a  inarvc-Ilons  shi|> !  a  ship  than 
which,  except  Noah's  ship,  none  gn-atiT  waa  ever  read  of." 
Tills  vr.^ecl  had  three  masts,  was  very  high  out  of  the 
water,  arnl  is  said  to  have  had  1500  men  on  board.  It 
retjuind  tbo  united  furco  of  the  king's  galleys,  and  an 
cl«tinate  figbf,  t<>  capture  the  dromon. 

The  fonndatini)  of  a  regular  navy,  by  the  establishment 
of  dnckyari!*,  and  the  forrantion  of  a  board,  consisting  of 
ccrtiin  comniis.-tl.inirs  fur  the  management  of  its  affairs, 
was  fimt  l:iid  by  Henry  VIII.  ;  and  the  first  dockyard 
erected  during  hu  reign  was  that  of  Woolwich.  Those  of 
Portsmouth,  Deptfonl,  Chatham,  and  Shecrneas  followed 


in  succession.  Plymouth  was  founded  by  William  C 
Pembroke  was  established  in  1814,  a  imill  yard  bar- 
previously  existed  at  MilfonL 

From  the  first  eBtabllahment  of  the  dockyards  to 
present  time,  most  of  them  have  gradually  been  enla^ 
and  improved  by  a  succession  of  expedients  and 
shifts,  which  answered  the  purposes  of  the  moment ; 
the  best  of  them  have  not  possessed  thoso  convenient 
advantages  which  might  be  obtained  from  a  doc&^ 
systematically  laid  out  on  a  uniform  and  consistent  j 
with  its  wharfs,  basins,  docks,  slips,  magazines,  and  ^^ 
shops  arranged  according  to  certain  fixed  principletv^ 
cnlated  to  produco  convenience,  economy,  and  dftpstr^f 

Neither  at  the  time  when  our  dockyai^  were  fint  «■ 
lished^nor  at  any  subsequent  periods  of  their  oolazgeaij 
could  it  have  been  foreseen  what  incalenlable  advanfea 
would  one  day  be  derived  from  the  substitution  of  i 
for  human  labour ;  and  without  a  reference  to  this 
provement  in  all  mechanical  opentiom,  ft  conld  oe* 
expected  that  any  provision  would  be  niade  for  iti  fa^ 
introduction ;  on  the  contrary,  the  docks  and  slipi^ 
workshops  and  storehouses,  were  inoeeMively  bmlt 
random,  and  placed  wherever  a  vacant  space  would  t^ 
conveniently  admit  them,  and  in  such  a  manner  as  in  B^ 
cases  to  render  the  subsequent  introdnction  of  madii^ 
and  railways,  and  those  various  contrivances  found  in  1^ 
private  manufacturing  establishments,  quite  ifflpo«£^ 
even  in  the  roost  commodious  of  Her  MiqeB^i  dockjt^ 

From  a  brief  description  of  the  royal  dockyards  u  K" 
now  stand  a  general  idea  may  bo  formed  of  their  ser^ 
capacities,  advantages,  and  defects.  Taking  them  in  •> 
cession,  according  to  their  vicinity  to  the  capital,  the  fir^ 

Djeptfobd. — Deptford  dockyard  was  fint  estabti^ 
about  the  year  1513,  and  continued  to  be  a  building  y^ 
as  well  as  a  laigo  depdt  for  naval  stores,  on  til  1869,  ^ 
it  was  closed  as  a  building  yard  in  punnanco  of  a  n^ 
mendatlou  of  a  committee  of  the  House  ?f  Commons^  ir-" 
reported  in  18(>4.  The  increasing  sisa  cf  ships  of 
rendered  the  yard  unsuitable  for  any  but  the  jmaQsr  fcc 
of  vessels,  wlulo  the  continuous  deposits  of  river  mad  « 
only  along  the  frontage  but  also  in  the  docks  and  b^ 
rendered  it  a  costly  and  decreasingly  valuable  pltae»4 
construction.  It  had  an  interesting  history.  Not 
were  some  of  the  most  celebrated  ships  of  the  navy  1 
th^re,  but  during  the  Qreat  Plague  the  office  c€ 
Ailuiiralty  was  removed  thither  from  Seething  Lane.  T 
t'lc  Great  worked  in  the  yard  as  a  shipwright,  dwellio^ 
while  at  Sayca  Court,  the  residence  of  Evelyn,  the  antho 
SyUia  and  of  the  diary  not  less  famous  than  Peps 
Evelyn  was  the  grantee  of  some  of  the  gronnd  on  we 
the  dockyard  stood,  for  no  other  considcretioa  than  B 
there  should  always  be  a  keel  laid  down  in  the  yard.  Qia 
Elizabeth's  Admiralty  officials  were  at  one  time  tmM^ 
at  Deptford ;  and  thither  went  the  qneon  in  1580  to  co^ 
the  honour  of  knighthood  on  Sir  Francis  Diaki^  and  to  A- 
with  him  on  board  the  ship  in  which  ha  had  ctrn^ 
navigated  the  world. 

Though  dosed  as  a  building  yard  in  1869,iii  aeeeiditf 
with  the  recommendation  of  a  committee  of  tht  HoiM  ** 
Commons,  part  of  the  establishment^  with  snitaUs  stC 
houses,  was  retained  as  a  dep6t  for  naval  stores,  and  u  Itf 
one  place  from  which  shipments  of  stores  to  naval  depi^ 
abroad  bhould  be  made.  Of  the  residue,  |Nirt  was  soU^ 
Mr  Evelyn,  who  made  the  pnrehased  part  into  a  isenstd 
ground  for  the  Deptford  people,  and  gave  it  to  them.  T* 
rest  was  sold  for  a  metropoUtaii  meat  market  to  tf 
Corporation  of  London.  When  intact  the  front  or  wh-^ 
wall  of  this  dockyard,  facing  the  Thames,  was  aboot  \X  * 
feet  in  length,  and  the  mean  breadth  of  the  vard  650  fe^ 
the  superficial  content  about  SO  acNiL    It  had  three  A 
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Jpi  of  the  line  on  the  face  next  tlie  riror ;  and  two 

(ov    Bznaller  TesselB,  which  lannched  into  a  basin  or  wet 

&oclCx  260  by  220  feet     There  were  ako  three  dry  docks, — 

011.0     of  them  a  double  dock,  comnuinicating  with   the 

I  and  the  other  a  smaller  one,  opening  into  the 

The  number  of  men  employed  in  tliis  yeird,  in  time 

of  '^mkTf  was  about  1500,  of  whom  one-half  were  shipwrights 

mad  aitificerB,  and  the  other  half  labourers.     There  were, 

besides,  18  or  20  teams  of  4  horses  each,  to  drag  timber 

mud.  heavy  stores. 

The  proximity  of  Deptford  yard  to  the  capital  is  of  great 

importance,  in  the  convenience  it  affords  for  receiving  from 

tliw  great  mart  all  the  home  manufactures  and  products 

"wliich  may  be  purchased  for  the  use  of  the  navy.    It  is 

the  general  magazine  of  stores  and  necessaries  for  the  fleet, 

^rheoce  they  are  shipped  off,  as  occasion  requires,  to  the 

liome  yards,  the  outports,  and  the  foreign  stations,  in 

atorc^ps,    transports,    coasting    sloops,    lighters,    and 

launches,  according  to  the  distance  they  have  to  be  sent 

The  management  of  Doptford  naval  store  yard  is  now 
merged  in  ihat  of  the  victualling  yard,  a  most  complete 
Gstabhshment  of  its  kind.  Till  1869  this  management 
comprised  a  naval  captain  superintendent,  with  a  master  in 
tlie  navy  as  his  assistant  under  them  a  storekeeper,  a 
•tore  receiver^  an  accountant,  an  inspector  of  stores,  and 
their  respective  staffs,  conducted  the  admimstrativo  duties 
of  the  place.  In  1869  the  Board  of  Admiralty,  in 
accordance  with  the  recommendations  of  a  departmental 
committee,  abolished  the  oflSces  of  captain  superintendent 
and  master  attendant,  and  placed  the  establishmeat  under 
tli«  civilian  management  of  the  storekeeper.  The  naval 
*aperiDtendenta  were  appointed  for  five  years,  and  after 
^hat  time  were  withdrawn  to  make  way  for  others.  The 
B^peritttending  storekeeper  is  appointed  as  a  permanent 
officer,  and  under  him  experience  is  accumulated  and 
applied  in  all  the  manufactories  and  other  business  depart- 
Btienti  of  the  yard.  The  manufactures  conducted  by  and 
'or  the  Qovemment  at  Deptford  comprise  biscuit  making  on 
*^ch  a  scale  as  to  supply,  with  the  yield  of  the  victualling 
yardiat  Qosport  and  Plymouth,  biscuit  enough  for  the  whole 
'^vy^and  also  chocolate  making,  mustard  making,  flour 
Ktinding,  and  the  operations  of  a  largo  cooperage.  Moat 
^t  the  salt  beef  required  for  the  navy  is  soiled  and  put  up 
^^ere.  Deptford  may  be  called  the  heart  of  the  victualling 
*f^rnoa.  From  its  stores  are  shipped  the  whole  of  the  con- 
^ignmeats  required  for  replenishment  of  depots  abroad,  as 
^ell  as  the  requirements  of  the  other  two  victualling  yards 
J II  England,  except  that  at  the  last-named  the  supplies  of 
uiwuits  and  flour  are  provided  on  the  spot  The  number 
«Af  men  employed  at  Deptford  necessarily  varies.  During 
^^ir  upwards  of  a  thousand  men  are  required.  The  space 
<>Qenpied  by  the  victualling  yard  is  about  1 9  acres.  There  is 
<^  river  frontage  of  1700  feet,  and  a  mean  depth  of  1000  feet 
In  1877  there  are  employed  in  the  naval  store  and 
victoalling  yard  at  Deptforid  258  men  on  the  establishment, 
%Dd  390  men  on  the  liired  list-,  at  a  cost  of  £25,847. 

Woolwich  Dooxtard. — ^This  no  longer  exists  as  a  naval 
Mation.  Though  retaining  its  name,  it  remains  as  a  depdt 
ip  the  hands  of  the  War  Department,  for  whose  work  its 
nver  frontage  of  3680  feet,  and  its  docks  and  basins,  afford 
excellent  accoLimodation.  Woolwich  was  the  first  and 
loost  ancient  of  all  the  dockyards,  having  been  established 
IB  the  reign  of  Henry  TIL  From  it  have  been  launched 
aoi&e  of  the  finest  and  most  celebrated  ships  of  the  English 
navy.  In  1612  the  "  Harry  Grace  de  Dieu  "  was  built, 
and  in  1562  was  acddently  burnt,  there.  In  more  modern 
times  the  "  Nelson  "  and  the  "  Ocean  "  were  from  Woolwich, 
*ad  those  latest  specimens  of  the  now  extinct  class  of 
fighting  ship,  the  "Trafalgar,"  "Agamemnon,"  and 
"Royal  Albert*    As  an  establishment  for  the  bailding 


and  repair  of  ships,  especially  stoom  ships,  Woolwich  was 
perhaps  the  completest  and  beat  furnished  of  all  the 
dockyards.  Its  power  to  make  and  repair  engines  and  all 
iron  work,  whether  of  ship  or  fittings,  was  so  extensive  as 
to  enable  the  Qovemment,  before  the  introduction  of  iron- 
clads, to  be  nearly  independent  of  the  private  trade.  With 
occupation  for  1800  workmen,  it  was  able  to  rely  upon  its 
own  resources  almost  exclusively.  Its  proximity  to  London 
gave  it  other  great  advantages,  including  this,  that  the 
Admiralty  were  thereby  enabled  the  more  easily  to 
supervise  the  constructive  work  for  which  its  architects 
were  responsible.  But  for  the  fatal  opemtion  of  two 
causes,  the  increased  and  increasing  depth  of  ships  of  war, 
and  the  continuous  silting  of  the  river  into  .the  docks  and 
basins  of  the  yard,  Woolwich  would  probably  have  remained 
one  of  the  chief  dockyards.  Both  these  causes,  however, 
operated.  The  depth  <5f  the  "  Nelson's  "  hold  had  to  be 
lessened  in  order  to  ensure  her  passing  Erith  ;  and  it  was 
stated  in  the  Eighth  Jieport  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Finance  (1818)  that  "  the  wharf  wall  at  Woolwich,  owing 
to  Uie  action  of  the  tide  on  the  foundation,  is  in  a  falling 
state,  and  in  danger  of  being  swept  into  the  river,  it  being 
secured  only  in  a  temporary  manner ;  and  requires  to  be 
immediately  rebuilt  in  a  direction  that  will  preserve  it  from 
similar  injury  hereafter,  and  prevent,  in  a  great  degree, 
that  accumulation  of  mud  which  has,  in  the  course  of  the 
lost  ten  years,  occasioned  an  expense  of  upwards  of 
£125,692,  and  would  threaten  in  time  to  render  the  yard 
useless."  Till  1869,  however,  notwithstanding  the  recom- 
mendations of  a  parliamentary  committee,  and  the  frequent 
urgings  of  members  on  both  aides  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
Woolwich  yard  was  kept  open.  Then,  in  accordance  with 
a  poUcy  long  commendiiBd,  it  was  closed,  steps  were  taken 
to  dispose  of  the  plant  and  material  that  remained,  and 
the  plac^  itself  was  lianded  over,  with  its  workshops  and 
factories,  to  the  War  Department  in  1872. 

Woolwich  Division  of  Royal  Afarinet, — About  the  same 
time  that  the  dockyard  was  broken  up,  the  division  of 
marines — no  longer  in  contact  with  ships  and  shipping — 
was  abolished,  and  ?ts  strength  was  distributed  between 
the  divisions  at  Chatham  and  Plymouth. 

CnATHiLM  Dockyard.— This  dockyard,  founded  by 
Queen  Elizabeth,  though  not  on  the  present  site,  is  situated 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Medway,  to  which  it  presents  a 
line  of  wharfage  extending  10,000  feet,  and  of  embank- 
ment 4500  feet  more.  The  superficial  contents  may  be 
estimated  at  about  500  acres.  The  old  part  of  the  yard 
has  seven  building-slips  on  the  front,  from  which  ships  are 
launched  into  the  river,  all  equal  to  the  building  of  ships 
of  the  line,  and  three  others  for  frigates  and  smaller 
vessels.  In  the  same  front  are  four  dry  docks  communicat- 
ing with  the  Medway.  At  the  southern  extremity  of  the' 
}'ard  is  the  ropeiy,  1248  feet  in  length  and  47^  feet  in 
widthj  in  which  are  employed  about  250  persons.  It  is 
equal  to  the  manufacture  of  every  description  of  cordage 
required  for  the  nival  service,  including  the  largest  size 
cable.  The  hemp  houses,  306  feet  long  by  36  feet  wide, 
are  equal  to  the  stowage  of  1600  tons  of  hemp  and  3000 
hauls  of  yam.  Next  to  these  are  the  slips  and  ducks,  with 
the  working-sheds  and  artificers'  shops  close  in  the  rear, 
an  excellent  smithery,  timber-berths,  seasoning  sheds,  deal 
and  iron  yard,  &c,,  and  beyond  these,  on  the  eastern 
extremity  of  the  yard,  the  officers'  houses  and  gardens. 
The  superintendent's  house  is  situated  nearly  in  the  centre 
of  the  yard.  The  lower  or  north-eastern  part  of  the  old 
yard  is  occupied  by  mast-ponds,  mast-houses  and  slipa, 
store-boat  houses  and  slips,  ballast  wharf,  timber-bertha,  and 
saw-pits. 

Before  the  construction  of  the  extension  works  in  1867* 
73,  there  wot  no  wet  dock  or  basin  in  Chatham-yard ;  but  tlie 
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Medway,  flowing  along  it  in  a  fine  ilicet  of  water,  in  aom» 
lichee  aniswcrca  the  purpose  of  one.  Owing  to  the 
.  '..i\]oiTuc8a  of  the  water  and  the  crooked  navigation  from 
Chatham  round  Upnor  Point,  ships  were  obliged  to  take  in 
their  water  and  ballaiit  at  one  place,  their  stores  and 
provisifiiiii  at  another,  their  guns^  powder,  and  ammunition 
at  a  third ;  in  oonscipicnce  of  which,  a  ship  was  usually 
lunger  in  getting  out  tu  sea  from  Chatham  than  even  from 
Deptford. 

The  ncccrsi^ity  of  improving  the  acoommodation  at 
C;athvim  foixcd  itst;lf  upon  the  attention  of  thoso  who 
were  respo»!<iblc  for  the  nary  many  years  before  the 
opportuuity  cai'ic  for  effecting  the  improvements.  Pepj-s 
reconls  a  visit  to  Chatham  in  July  1GG3,  to  insj)cct 
the  n\'i  of  u  pn>jectcd  wet  duck.  It  was  C:itimatcd  to  cost 
£10,000,  and  Ptpys  remarked  tkit  "the  pkce  indeed 
irt  likely  to  bo  a  very  Lt  place  when  the  king  hath  money 
to  do  it  with.*'  In  effect,  huwcvur,  it  was  not  taken  in 
hand  by  the  king,  who  allowed  the  Dutch,  instead  of 
diicks,  to  be  found  in  the  Mcd>\'ay.  It  was  not  till 
1S67  that  ground  wa'J  broken  for  the  extension  works 
at  Chatham,  thocgh  the  plans  had  been  prepared  and 
L-ortaiu  preparations  madu  many  months  before,  under 
the  supcrmion  of  Colonel  Sir  Andrew  Clarke,  C.B. 
The  extension  works  may  be  thus  describsd.  Three  basins 
give  access  frcm  Gillingham  Reach,  which  formerly  con- 
nected the  mainland  with  the  bait  marches.  These  marshea 
wiTC  covered  with  water  every  aj  ring  tide.  The  Govern- 
nic:it  bought  100  acres  of  them,  and  proceeded  to  re-make 
the  grouLu  which  fonm>  the  site  of  the  new  dockyard 
workhho;>.s  and  factories.  The  three  basins  communicate 
with  c::kcii  other  by  caissons.  &o  that  ships  of  the  largest 
class  can  pa.~s  frcia  the  bv-nd  of  the  Med  way  at  Gillingham 
to  th;i'  a:  Upnor.  Upnor  Keach  entrance,  opposite  Upnor 
Ca'^iK'.  i;:  SO  Ket  wide,  the  others  are  ^4  feet.  The  first 
(Upnur)  ba.>in  Ij  the  repairing  basin,  which  hi\s  an  area  of 
li'i  acres,  und  a  dtplu,  in  common  with  the  othcis,  of  33 
feet  al  t>priu<:,  uud  30  feet  at  neap  tfdes.  On  the  south 
side  of  tip's  l)3oin,  uud  opening  into  it,  are  four  graving 
docks,  lath  capable  of  ixc-.-iviiig  the  lar£:o.-:t  man  of  war. 
From  this  h.i:  a\  a  j<;r.jago  about  17o  feet  long  leads  to  the 
**  factory  "  b.:^i:l,  which  has  an  area  of  20  acres.  Con- 
tij^ious  to  it  are  Vting  erected  the  engine  and  boiler 
factori«j,  ai:l  the  principal  wurksho[)a  necessary  for  iron 
wurship  luildiu«.'.  Next  to  the  "  factory"  basin  is  thj 
fitting  I iMt  I  .'sin,  vith  an  area  of  28  acres.  In  this  place 
sbi[>'<  .'.iti  to  !>.'v-ei\o  their  loa  stores  and  be  got  ready  for 
f>tr\u>.-.  Ikn*,  too,  they  v  ill  bo  dismuutled  and  paid  out 
vi  cDiamishiuu. 

Very  ^Tc^it  eii^incoriii;;  dil}u-ultie3  had  to  be  contended 
r.^aiubl  in  ]»ro:c.:uL-!i^  tliLbc  work.s,  or;ing  chiefly  to  the 
r  ift  mud  a.  id  to  the  troaci^crou :  chincter  of  the  ground  on 
which  fu'.::iildti>iLi  had  io  be  Lid.  Cunvict  Hbour  was 
IdTgcly  emploviNl  i:i  the  wuik  ut  i'xcav;it:on,  fiud  in  the 
nianufac:uro  of  brickr,  whcr-.  jf  1:0,000,000  a  year  were 
turned  out,  at  tmall  coat,  on  the  m>u^  TLu  cost  of  these 
new  works  is  reckon td  at  al>ouc  JLl',0')U,UOO. 

A  ronsiderabli  jiicc;'  it  iicw  t;r  u:;  i  r  about  2000  feet  in 
ltii{jth  by  200  in  breudth)  vi.;j  ;.>hLd  a  few  years  ago  to  the 
upper  jiart  of  the  pre&ent  CL:*:!:  l::i  dorLyorJ,  on  \ihich  Mr 
liruuel  erected  one  of  tho  (.-i::iip!etc>!t  ^^aw mills  in  the 
Uitiitd  Kiii:;di)m.  It  iii  supp^td  t o  l>c  i'^ual  to  the  power 
of  lifty  ^ilW-]>Lls  ::nd  nearly  ouu  huudn.d  tawyen,  and  u 
cap^iil--  of  MJpplyii:;^  tie  dockyard:* of  Chutham  uad  Sheor- 
iiess  V.  .iL  ;il!  tl.L-  >tr:ii^Lt-i)awn  timber  that  they  can  inquire. 
liu,.  .  ;,ri  .'.  iuivui:'.j>:u  of  tlio  plau  is  ill  its  application  of 
ihu  hi-  ill!  «.ii..Mie  (>■  tht>  m:ti.i}{i.;u''iit  uiid  urraiiL'emcut  of 
timbi  I,  ly  \vLu  ti  the  iubour  uLvI  ex{K.-uscof  a  great  nui!ibt.r 
of  hor.-ie.-4  urc  b.i.cd,  tiii>l  the  ub^Lrucliou  and  iupodimcnLs 
f»>  tJtu  ^biierai  :M.rvi->.s  of  tae  yard  avoiJi-.I. 


Since  the  introdoctbn  of  iron  at  tha  material  for 
hulls,  Chatham  has  taken  a  more  prominent  place 
dockyards.  Most  of  the  iron  ships  built  in  the  royal  yar 
have  been  built  at  Chatham  ancl  Pembroke, — tho  cape! 
litics  being  greater  at  Chatham,  where  thjB  "  Achillei 
"  Monarch,"  "  Ghitton,**  "  Rupert,"  "  Kaleigh,"  "  BeUei 
phon,"  "  Sultan,"  *'  Alexandra,"  "  Temeraire,"  and  mai 
also  of  tho  Musquito  fleet  of  guuboeta  were  built,  i 
Chatham  and  Devonport  the  whole  of  the  cordage  require 
for  thu  navy  is  manufactured  ;  and,  since  18Cd,  the  who 
business  of  remanufacturing  copper  and  old  iroa  for  il 
navy  has  been  concentrated  at  Chatham. 

Tho    first    division  of    royal  marines^    consisting 
twenty-eight  companies,  is  ;:tutioned  at  Chatham,  in  e 
celleat  barracks,  situated  near  one  of  the  extremities  i 
tho  dockyard,  and  occupying  nine  acres  of  ground. 

There  wai  formerly  a  email  vi  -tualling  dep6t,  sitnati 
partly  in  tho  parish  of  Chathaia  aud  partly  in  that  i 
llochestcr,  from  which  the  shi^is  at  Ch.itham  and  i 
Sheemess  and  the  Xore  received  a  supply  cf  provihiona  ac 
water.  Ships  now  obtain  their  supplies  from  Deptfor 
except  fresh  meat  and  vegetable?,  which  are  obtained  c 
local  contracts  on  demand. 

It  may  be  found  necessary  to  e^tabb* Ji  a  fresh  depdt  fi 
victualling  stores  at  Gotham  when  the  port  becomt 
developed  as  a  place  for  fitting  out  and  repairing  as  we 
as  for  building.  This  process  of  development  is  going  c 
rapidly.  In  March  1873  tho  executive  of  the  Shecme 
steam  reserve  with  their  ship  were  removed  to  Cbathac 
and  the  steps  neceiisiry  for  transferriog  the  princip 
powcEs  and  attributes  of  the  exposed  dockyard  at  Shecme 
to  the  strou;jly  defended  port  of  Chatham  will  be  quick 
taken.  The  ^reat  difficulties  of  navigation  in  the  Medwa 
combined  with  the  succcdsivo  for  is  and  torpedo  statioi 
which  stud  tho  river,  are  calculated  to  make  Chatha 
unassailable.  As  Uolliog^hcd  said  of  Lundy  Island,  the 
will  be  "  iio  entrance  but  for  friends."  When  the  Caaiha 
works  RhoU  have  been  finished,  the  question  will  prubab 
be  revived  whether  Shccmess  should  not,  as  has  be< 
often  recommended,  be  closed ;  but  the  ad\*antagcs  of  ha 
ing  even  a  small  yard  whither  ships  only  slightly  iujuitd  \ 
sea  or  by  the  enemy  can  run  for  repair,  tsiihout  having  ' 
threbd  tLu  reaches  of  the  Med  way  up  aud  down,  are  ; 
great  tliit  it  is  unliktiy  tho  phicc  will  be  abandoned. 

In  l&Tii  Cuatham  dockyard  was  raised  to  a  rea 
a^lmiralj  command.  The  number  of  workmen  employe 
ut  Chatham  yard  in  1877  is  1478  established  and  SOi 
bin^d  men,  at  ::n  aggregate  cost  of  £220,138. 

«Scci:rn]:::.\  Ducky  \iid. — This  dockyard  is  situated  on 
low  point  of  laud  on  the  island  of  Shcpppy,  of  which  the  at 
is  compossdof  band  and  mud  brought  from  tho  sea  on  tl 
cie  side,  and  down  tho  Medway  on  the  other,  and  has  i 
much  contracted  the  mouth  of  that  river  as  completely  * 
ccnimuud  tho  entrance  of  it.  The  situation,  in  a  militai 
])oiLt  of  view,  is  a  mo^t  important  one,  particularly  fro 
its  vicinity  to  tho  North  Sea  and  to  the  anchorage  at  tl 
Nore  ;  by  which  anchorage,  and  by  the  works  of  Sheeraei 
the  mouths  of  tho  Thames  and  the  Mcdway  are  complete 
dttonded. 

As  a  bituatiun  for  a  dock,  the  objections  to  which  it  w; 
liiblc  aru  now  in  a  great  measure  removed.  On  acoon: 
of  tho  low  cwampy  ground  on  which  it  stood,  fevera  u 
agues  Were  at  ono  time  so  prevalent  that  shipwrighli  ac 
other  ariificers  were  literally  impressed  and  compelled  \ 
work  at  Sheemess.  In  process  of  time,  however,  a  to« 
sprung'  up  close  to  the  dockyard,  and  with  it  some  litt 
i(U|>ruvcmcut  by  drainage,  embankments,  and  otlk 
nici.-arui.  Still  it  continued,  for  a  considerable  tias^  i 
,  unls  jiiLy  and  disagreeable  place.  As  a  dockyard  il  wi 
totiliy  dcAtitute  of  all  convenience  or  anrnngement ;  u 
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Oi  wKqU  pramiMi,  mixsd  tmong  wharfi  tnd  bmldingt 

^Mknging  to  the  Ordiumoe  Department,  did  not  cover  more 

tkiB  18  aereii    The  Btordiooses  were  diepersed  in  Tarioos 

pvte  of  thii  apeoe,  and  in  to  roinons  a  state,  that  a  ship 

^wlad  np  in  the  mod  was  by  far  the  best  storehouse  in 

^he  whole  yard.    There  were  two  small  inconTonient  docks 

for  ftigatss  or  smaller  vesselb    It  was  in  fact  a  mere  port 

of  refitment,  and  might  be  considered  as  an  appendage  to 

Ckatham. 

The  Teiy  limited  capacity  of  Sheemess,  and  other  oonsi- 
^ermtioDs,  led  to  the  origination  of  the  project  of  a  naval 
A'veiial  St  KorUifleet,  which,  from  change  of  circnmstances, 
A>^d  from  the  important  improvements  now  carried  out  at 
^^^^Jficrnesi,  is  not  likely  ever  again  to  be  revived.    These 
i'lAprovements    were  of  sufficient  maffuitude  to   render 
^^y   establishment  at  Northfleet  whoUy  unnecessary,  by 
'^^A^iiig  Sheemess  a  very  complete  dockyard.     Previously 
^  carrying  into  execution  thu  important  undertaking,  a 
^ozxixnittee  of  engineera  and  others  was  appointed,  whose 
Pf^Q   was  afterwards  minutely  examined,  and  with  some 
^li^ht  improvements  adopted.    The  first  stone  was  laid 
OQ.  tho  19th  August  1814,  and  the  whole  work  was  com- 
pleted at  an  expense  not  far  short  of  one  million  sterling. 
^boi  additions,  together  with  some  port  of  the  premises 
A  eld  by  the  War  Department,  make  the  whole  area  of  the 
<^o<i^y^^  of  Nearness  amount  to  npwards  of  50  acres. 
^^<2  wharf  wall  on  the  south  side  of  the  basin  in  front  of 
^e  mast-houses  is  100  feet,  and  that  on  the  river  front  60 
^^et    in  width,  lined  on  both  sides  with  as  complete  a 
f  peeiiuen  of  good  and  beautiful  masonry  of  grani^  as  any 
***  tile  kingdom. 

^oitmiouTH  DocKTABD.  —  Portsmouth  dockyard, 
^oujxiVed  hy  Henry  VII.,  will  always  be  considered  as  the 
P'^nd  naval  arsenal  of  England,  and  the  he&dquarters  or 
^exieral  rendezvous  of  the  British  fleeL  It  appears  at  all 
^^Tnea  to  have  been  regardedas  a  very  important  naval  station, 
Notwithstanding  the  rivalry  of  Southampton,  which  was  tho 
pHuciptl  port  in  Flantagenct  times.  In  1225  an  order  was 
^••iiod  to  the  barons  of  the  Cinque  Ports  to  provide  men 
«or  the  king's  gdleys  at  Portsmouth.  In  1226  the  sum  of 
'^^^t  Hi.  4d.  was  paid  to  the  masters  and  crews  of  the 
^^iQg's  two  neat  ships  at  PortamoutL"  In  1229,  £40 
^^  l^id  to  w  king's  clerk  for  the  rc[tair8  of  the  king's 
^^^eys  and  great  ship  at  Portsmouth.  King  John  on 
*«werial  occasions  assembled  his  barons  at  Portsmouth  for 
*^^^l  expeditions.  He  seems,  moreover,  to  have  aimed 
^  increasing  the  accommodation  tlicre  for  ships.  In 
'^y  1212  the  sheriff  of  Southampton  was  commanded 
^  causa  the  docks  at  Portsmouth  to  be  inclosed  with  a 
^J^iig  wall,  in  the  manner  which  tho  archdeacon  of 
^^nton  would  pdint  out,  for  the  preservation  of  the  king's 
*^P&  and  galleys.  He  was  also  to  cause  pent-houses  to  be 
^*^ted  for  their  stores  and  tackle.  This  was  to  be  done 
^^ediately,  lest  the  galleys  or  their  stores  should  be  in- 
lve4  in  the  coming  winter. 

^a  1540,  when  the  dockyard  seems    to    have  been 

^^larly  established,  the  area  of  the  yard  was  comprised 

^^  seres  of  ground,  and  abutted  upon  the  harbour  near 

Y^t  UB  now  known  as  the  King's  Stairs.     Cromwell 

^  2  scKs  in  1658 ;  Charles  IL  added  8  in  1663,  and 

lOsumjin  1667.     Between  16G7  and  1710,  30  acres  were 

**^^*UMd  from  harbour  mud,  or  bought  from  the  town, 

^  ruious  subsequent  additions  gave  00  acres  as  the  area 

f^  *luch  Portsmouth  dockyard  stood  at  the  end  of  tho 

^  ttntary.    Eariy  in  Queen  Victoria's  reign  the  growth 

*  thi  atesm  navy  necessitated  an  enlargement  of  dock 

'^^''Bu&odstioiL    In  1843  were  ordered,  and  in  1848  were 

V^  *  ^  steam  basin  holding  7  acres  of  water,  and 

j*^  new  docks,  the  dockyard  ground  being  exteqded  to 

'13  lens  in  all    A  few  years  more  and  the  want  of  dock 


room  was  as  great  as  ever.  Huge  iron-dads,  of  a  draught 
and  length  greater  than  had  yet  been  known,  required  new 
docks  and  basins  of  special  construction.  The  extension 
works  at  Chatham  {see  above)  and  Portsmouth  were 
accordingly  entered  upon.  At  the  present  time  (August 
1877)  great  progress  has  been  raaae  with  both  sets  of 
works,  under -the  direction  of  Colonel  Sir  A.  Claii^e,  C.B., 
RE.,  and  Colonel  Pasley,  R.R  When  finished  the  PurU- 
mouth  new  works  will  comprise  a  tidal  basin,  three  floating 
basins  (upon  one  of  which  four  docks  will  abut),  a  large 
deep  dock,  entered  from  the  tidal  basin,  two  floalmff  basin 
entrance  locks,  which  may  also  be  used  as  deep  docks,  and 
greatly  increased  wharfage  and  space  for  bmldiug  store- 
housee  and  factories.  The  system  of  docks  and  banns  will 
begin  with  the  tidal  basin,  entered  from  the  harbour  by  an 
opening  100  yards  wide,  and  having  a  depth  of  30  feet  of 
water  at  low  spring  tides.  The  deep  dock  and  the  two 
locks  at  the  head  of  this  basin  will  carry  28  feet  of  water 
over  the  invert  at  low  spring  tides ;  the  two  latter  will  be 
the  entrances  to  the  repairing,  rigging,  and  fitting-out 
basins,  which  will  lead  from  each  other  in  the  order  named. 
These  locks  will  in  themselves  be  magnificent  docks,  able 
to  receive  the  largest  iron-clad  at  once  from  the  tidal 
basin.  They  will  lead  to  the  repairing  basin,  a  vast 
excavation,  of  a  parallelogram  phape,  which  will  measure  23 
acres,  and  carry  at  high  spring  tides  35  feet  of  walcr. 
This  depth  of  water  will  be  common  to  the  three  basins ;  it 
may  be  made  permanent  by  the  closing  of  the  lock  gatcn, 
and  one  great  use  of  the  locks  will  be  that  vessels  may  be 
docked  in  them  in  any  state  of  the  tide  without  lowering 
the  level  of  water  in  the  inner  basins,  where  the  tide  may 
be  ponded  at  its  highest  level  of  35  feet  of  water,  if 
necessary.  Having  been  raised  to  this  level  in  the  locke 
by  ingress  of  water  from  the  tidal  basin,  vessels  will  be 
able  te  pass  inwards  to  tho  repairing  and  other  basins 
without  any  lessening  of  the  depth  of  water.  The  four 
large  docks  of  the  repairing  basin  will  huvo  a  depth  of  30 
feet  of  water  on  their  sills,  even  when  filled  at  high  near 
tides.  Two  of  them  are  entirely  finished,  and  the  excava- 
tion of  the  others  is  far  advanced.  Opposite  to  these  docks 
will  bo  the  entrance  to  the  rigging  busin,  an  excavation  of 
14  acres,  in  a  trapezoid  shape.  The  third,  or  fittingout 
basin,  which  will  receive  the  ships  when  they  have  been 
repaired  and  rigged,  will  be  a  pentagon  of  14  acres.  On 
one  side  of  this  basin  there  will  be  a  coal  deput,  so  that 
vessels  may  leave  the  docks  i^ith  their  coals  on  board,  ready 
for  sea.  In  addition  to  these  four  basins  and  seven  docks 
there  is  an  entrance  between  the  tidal  basin  of  the  new 
works  and  the  steam  basin  of  1848,  which  will  connect 
the  old  and  new  portions  of  tho  dockyard ;  and,  as  for 
wharfage,  the  harbour  or  north  wall  of  the  extension 
works  will  have  26  feet  and  the  wall  of  the  tidal 
basin  30  feet  of  water  alongside  it  at  low  spring  tides, 
making  altogether  three  miles  of  wharfago  accommo- 
dation in  connection  with  the  extension  worka,  aud  that  for 
ships  of  the  largest  class.  The  size  of  the  whole  dockyard 
will  be  more  than  doubled,  for  its  present  115  acres  will  be 
increased  by  more  than  1 77  acres  of  reclaimed  mud  laud  and 
fortifications  glacis,  making  in  all  an  exact  mctisuremeut  of 
203  acres  2  rcrads  aud  29  perchesi  These  great  ^orks  were 
estimated  when  designed  in  18G5  to  cust  .£3,000,000, 
exclusive  of  convict  labour.  They  have  given  employment 
on  the  spot  to  upwards  of  1 600  free  men  and  about  800 
convicts.  The  latter  are  employed  in  brick-making,  and 
have  made  upwards  of  100,000,000  bricks  since  the  worka 
were  begun. 

A  complete  network  of  railway  connects  all  parts  of  the 
yard  with  the  docks  and  basins,  and  the  whole  with  tho 
neighbouring  railroad  to  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  so  that 
iron  or  coal  can  be  put  into  waggons  at  Sheffield  or  Cardiif 

YIL  —  .10 
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and  brought  in  a  few  Hours,  without  clMing:e  cf  medium,  to 
the  sids  of  tbc  ship  which  is  to  uso  the  material. 

Thi«  dock}'ard,  accordingly,  ls  by  far  t lie  moiftcapftcions  of 
all ;  and  the  safe  and  extensive  harbour,  the  noble  anchorage 
at  Spithcad,  the  central  situation  with  respect  to  the  English 
Channel  and  the  opposite  coast  of  Franco,  render  Forts- 
mouth  of  the  Tcry  first  importance  as  a  naval  station ;  and  in 
this  view  of  it,  every  possible  attention  api)oar8  to  have  been, 
(laid  to  the  extension  and  improvement  of  its  dockyard. 

In  the  centre  uf  the  old  wharf -wall,  facing  the  harbour, 
is  the  entrance  into  tho  great  bcsin,  whose  dimensions  are 
li^O  by  2 GO  feit,  and  its  area  2^  acres.     Into  this  baaio 
(.pen  four  cxcclK-ut  dr}'  docks,  and  on  each  of  its  sides  is  a 
cry  di>ck  opening  into  the  harbour ;   and  all  of  these  six 
Oi>ck4  crc  capable  of  receiving  ships  of  the  Lirgcst  ckss. 
ri"^ides  ther^.  i»  i  double  dock  fur  frigates,  the  stem  dock 
communica*in^  through  a  lock  with  tho  harbour,  and  tho 
)iead  dot'k   with   another  basin   about   2^0   feet  square. 
There  i«  ulsn  a  c nmber.  with  a  wharf- wall  oi:  each  side,  660 
feet  in  k-ngth,  and  of  Mitlicient  width  to  admit  of  transports 
and  mcTchunt  ships  bringing  stores  to  the  dock-^aid.     In 
the  same  face  of  tho  yard  arc  th:oo  building  6lii>s  capable 
('f  receiving  the  largest  ship,  and  n  small  one  for  sloo^)8, 
Icbuk-s  two  building  slii>s  fur  frigates  on  the  northern  face 
of  the  yard,  aud  a  rmalltr  slip  for  cloops.     The  ran;^e  of 
Rtop.'h(»u«'»3  on  the  north-east  side,  r.nd  the  rigpn'f-house 
and  sail-loft  no  the   south- wcft  side   of  the  camber  are 
magnificent  buildings,  the  former  occupying  nearly  600 
feet  in  K'Ugth.  excbisivc  of  the  two  iutermediato  spacer,  and 
nearly  GO  feet  in  width,  and  the  two  latl?r  400  feet.     The 
•oa-store  houses  occupy  a  line  of  building  ^hich,  with  the 
three  narrow  openings  between  them  of  25  feet  each,  extend 
boo  feet.     The  rope-house,  tarring-house,  and  other  appen- 
dages of  iho  mpery  are  on  the  same  scale ;  but  siucc  the  sup- 
prei!«ion  of  the  Portsmouth  ropery  (in  1669),  and  the  con- 
centration of  rope-making  at  Devouport  and  Chatham,  these 
prcnii.si>s  have  been  used  as  general  storehouses.     The  two 
sets  of  quadrangular  storehouses,  and  the  two  corresponding 
buildings,  with  the  intervening  tindn'r-bcrlbs  and  saw-]>its, 
at  the  liL-ad  of  the  dry  docks,  Issuing  from  the  great  basin, 
arc  all  excellent,  and  conveniently  placed.     The  smithery 
is  on  a  large  scile,  and  contiguous  to  it  arc  -th6  various 
factories  for  nict.U  work  used  in  the  building  and  repair  of 
iron  ship?.     Formerly  there  was  aUo  a  copper  mill,  cujwible 
of  turniii;;  out  300,000  i>heuU  a  yciir,  W^ides  bolts,  bars, 
ami  pu.1..'L0Ti3  for  shi|K3'  use.     But  hinco   18G9  the  whole 
Lu'^ini-^s  i.f  reiuikiti^  old  mct.d  of  whatever  kind  his  been 
conveiilr.ii:.d   ut  Cbutli:\ni.     Most  of  these  factories  were 
coL>truct'.d    un-.Ur   tlit?   di  net  ion    of    Gcnenil    liLMitham. 
At  the  head  of  the  iiorth  dock  are  the  v.o-jd  liiill",  at  which 
c\cry  articlt  uf  turnery,  riibcKiutr,  A-c,  U  performed  for  tho 
\i<c  of   the  i;:tvy,  fruUi  I'uritig  the   chanibcr  of  a  pun:p  to 
t)ie  turniiig  of  a  l-ntu.u  fur  a  i-lu-ht  cf  dniwrrs.     I'lit  the 
frrincipal  part  4if  tLc.>e  niills  i*  tho  reiii.iikaMo  machinery 
f'lr    nnkiiiL'    bl-ik-*,    cuutrivcd    by   Lrunel    (sco    1!L'>ck- 
Ma«  iiivrr.T). 

Tilt:  iiorihern  ctfr  ntity  cf  tho  dock->anl  is  chiefly 
f»^:upi-  d  ^ it'll  .••«.■  :-miin;;-* I. •■■l",  t..^v-pit^,  and  timber-berth.^, 
th'.'  v*il;iii^  l"Mt-ln»iL-.e,  iii:-l  In 'it  hli-re-hoU-^e.  On  tlic 
(  i-'i.Mn  I  r:tr'!:.ity  are  sit'.ri'vd  the  ]iou..i:>  and  gardens  of 
I'm*  vij'- !;fit»  ?.  I.r.t  Lnd  princip.il  olHc-.rd  4if  the  yard,  tho 
c'r-'"  ■!,  p.t.  I  il.M  1  it  ■  T"\:\\  II  .v„I  r<»ll •;;:;'.■. 

r.i'-:ii  -.th  v.jrd,  iu  l>77,  lUipli.ji  -1^10  men,  at  a  co?,t 


•  -  i        II. 
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'  /•  '■  7.-.--Ti,.-  »..•  i1  li'hmeiit.)f  i\  lolKre  at  l\Tts- 
I  -.'.'.i  i'-r  till  I  ■!;'«•. t'l-u  1 1'  *,  I'Uisu*  i'..ptl»-fi.i  u  for  the  navy 
'■  -  I.:  :  fi.!::n  1  in  i7-".»  Kii-l.i  l!nj  tillo  of  the  Xuval 
A  .!  u.y.  Ii  contiiiu'l  40  .-L-hoLir-,  the  sons  of  the 
It  biiity  „i.  1  L'entry.  Iu  I'-fJ''  it  u.w  nurg'ini.'.ud  under 
the  nunie  uf  iLi:  II  -yal  Navul  Ci'He^e,  and  the  number  of 


scholars  was  raised  from  40  to  70 ;  of  whom  40  wen  w 
consist  of  tho  sons  of  commissioned  officen  of  the  navj, 
and  to  receive  their  board,  clotln'ng,  lodging,  and  edncatioa 
free  of  all  expense ;  the  remainder  to  consist  rjf  sons  of 
n<>blemcn,  gentlemen,  civil  and  mOitaiy  officen,  on  pay- 
ment  of  £72  a  year.  The  age  of  admission  was  m>m 
twclv&'and  a  half  to  fourteen  years:  Ko  student  to  remain 
at  college  longer  than  three  years ;  at  the  end  of  which  time, 
or  sooner  if  he  should  have  completed  the  plan  of  education, 
he  was  to  be  discharged  into  one  of  Her  l^etty's  shipa,  the 
college  time  being  reckoned  two  years  of  the  six  required 
to  be  served  to  qualify  for  auch  a  oommiasion.  In  1837 
the  Boyal  Kaval  College  for  the  edoeation  of  young 
gentlemen  for  the  navy  was  abolished,  and  by  an  order  in 
council  of  1838  it  was  reopened  as  an  establislunent  for  tha 
scientific  education  of  a  certain  number  of  officers  and^ 
mates  of  the  naval  service,  the  latter  to  have  passed  botk 
their  examinations  in  seamanship  and  in  navigation,  and  It^ 
rcpiain  one  year  in  the  coUegOi  A.  limited  number  cc 
commissioned  ofBcera  of  any  rank  were  also  permitted  la 
study  at  tho  college,  but  no  expense  was  incurred  on  the^ 
account^ 

Naval  Architectural  iSrAoo/.— The  nnmber  of  stnde^ 
formerly  did  not  exceed  24.  .  Candidates  .were  admits 
by  examination  at  stated  periods ;  the  age  of  entrance  v^ 
from  fifteen  to  seventeen,  and  the  duration  of  appcent^S 
8hi[)  seven  years.-  At  the  expiration  of  their  opprent'^^ 
ship  they  were  eligible  to  all  the  situations  in  the  s^^ 
building  department  of  her  Mi^csty's  doclnrards,  ti^ 
there  employed  as  supemnmeraries  until  regular  tsc 
might  occiu-i  This  school,  which  W)a  sanseqnently 
bodied  with  South  Kensington,  is  now  Incorporated  ' 
Green^-ich  College* 

Victualling  ranf.— There  were  formerly  two  rict 
establishments  at  this  port, — the  one  in  Portsmouth 
the  other  aci>oss  the  harbour,  at  a  place  called  Weew-iJ 
both  of  them  inconveniently  situated  for  sapplyin^ 
ships  with  water  and  provisions,  more  especially  sa^l 
had  to  take  them  on  board  at  Spithead.  The  former  « 
si.^ted  chiefly  of  provision-stores  a^d  magazines,  with  ^  'C : 
mill  ami  a  bakery  ;  at  the  latter  there  were  a  cooperage  i 
a  brewer}'.  Tho  victualling  ettablishments  aze  now  «: 
bolidated  at  Gosi)ort,  and  the  Koyal  Clarence  Victaall 

^  Oa  W  FM.niary  1873  Portimnuth  Coflege  wm  lupcnciffd  t»7 

Iloyal  Naval  CiI)i-.:<*  at  Greenwich.  Hie  uicsiu  of  edncatioa  ] 
vlJt:  *  at  l'(i:sxi:i.iitb  wcro  at  ODoe  too  limitM  sad  not  technical  cacTRt 
Tilt'  ili.'-jiiu  bi:iMiii^{  of  GrrcDvich  ho»pitAl  faraiihedtht  tttn  *f  ^ 
r■^^•li^l!,  and  the  new  sjstom  of  higher  cducmtion  of  airal  €»iEc«i 
vhiili  IV .IS  iin>uuun'*€*l  ^y  the  irlert  committM  on  that  tubjeet  t<^  1 
iu>>  i-...arr,  wu  coi-.tiilurod  and  canied  out  by  Mr  Govbca,  thn  '^ 
I>jri  I'f  the  Ailmirnlty.  lioaradmirsl  Sir  Cooper  Err,  K.C.B  .  ^* 
the  Jii^t  prc«i<1ciit  cf  the  colk|;e.  The  minute  of  tb«  Botfvl  c 
A<l»5:iral«y  c  ;i'.ci|ttcat  U]  <^a  tlte  Order  In  Counril  of  l»!:b  JannJiJ 
187;*,  wfsen-l.y  Gre«niii:h  Collc^  wm  foumlfHl,  stat«4  th.it—**  *J 
LonU  intend  that  the  Roy.^1  Naval  Colle^  at  Grefwirh  *haH  ^«^ 
o-giiiizird  as  to  provide  fur  the  cdacalion  of  aaral  cffi'-cn  e^  *^ 
raiik.j  aliore  that  of  icidibi'jmaD,  in  all  bncfhei  of  the  ■trtinS  *^: 
fi.KT.tifii.'  »t'.:ily  uearinj;  un-ia  their  profetiian  ;  bot  my  Lt<nU  ^""^ 
I  irilrini-  thr  iiiotnictian  given  in  the  'Excellent'  gunnery  «h:pu  ^^'j 
t'  ioTc,  at.d  amn.i:<«mriit9  for  initruction  in  pnclicil  sarreynur  ,  ^ 
a] .»  K>  coiitmufd  at  Portciuouth.  My  Lorda  dcaire.  by  the  t^uO"^ 
n:.r.t  i<f  tLj  collfgf,  to  give  to  the  executive  ofircn  of  the  ^^ 
f:i:)rr.i:ly  every  pi vMible  advantage  in  retpect  of  eeieiitifk  »laaa% 
1  -it  ii<  arrnn.^i-rii^'jt^  nill  be  made  at  all  pr^odii^g  the  "l^^- 
lHir*.*!iT  I'rar.ljcal  tnininR  In  the  actire  dutifea  dT  their  proftet*^^, 
All  iii^ttiT:!  rclatio^  tu  tho  particular  claiwe  of  ottcen  admitt^^^ 
tt-ily,  and  thti  diflirvut  lulgecta  Of  atady,  are  detennined  by  ^^ 
:i  /i-j  i'  i.,ri^  J.1  :;iay  frjrn  time  to  time  be  lidil  down  by  the  Adnir^^: 
F|  •■  :«1  i>i  -ir.iiry  ror'.-risioni  are  maile  to  oScera  on  half-paT  ^^ 
i:  .ly  I  :.:•  T  fvf  :«tuiJyp  and  ofiicen  of  the  loner  gndee  an  |i«t  Wfom 
X-iy,  vi]t;\c  :ti  all  i  Aaei  there  is  a  Govemmant  eontribfotion  io  *^^ 
th^  II. •  -s.  Spi-i  iul  pi-ufrs^jonal  Inlneemenii  to  itndy  an  eflmd^  | 
«.<i\th::i)C  m  •!  iiic  to  make  the  colkfe  uiawer  tboron^ljr^^ 
}  '.:r]«o<«  r.>r  iv).i.-)i  it  wni  fuundcd.  Practical  knovledce  ii  tai 
the  TLai^iVi  aud  iis  catuaricf,  M  theoiy  Is  tavht  in  the  eoUariL 
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rd  ift  a  very  fine  ebtabliHlimftnt.  At  thiB  victualliog 
(^  at  at  Deptford  and  Plymouth,  large  quantities  of 
icuit  ami  flour  are  manufactured.  Casks  and  barricoes 
2  also  made ;  but  with  these  exceptionfl  there  is  no 
KAuf&cture  at  Gospurt.  The  depot  is  supplied  with  sea 
0^*121003  Lad  clothing  fron^  Deptford,  and  ro- issues  them  to 
o  fleet  at  Portsmouth.  There  is  an  excellent  slaughter 
•rU  in  the  place,  where  cattle  delivered  under  contract  are 
^n,  aad  the  meat  itssued  to  the  fleet. 
'ii'aslar  JlotpUal. — ^This  magnificent  hospital  for  the 
ception  of  sick  and  wounded  lies  at  the  point  seawards, 
>  tlie  Gospori'  side  of  the  harbour.  It  is  in  charge  of  a 
^ideat  medical  inspector-general,  who  is  assisted  by  a 
ui  Detent  medical  and  cliuical  staff. 
The  second  division  of  royal  marines,  consistiug  of 
'eaty-six  companies,  is  stationed  at  Forton  barrack^  on 
e  Qoeport  side. .  Sixteen  companies  of  royal  marine 
tiUery  have  excellent  quarters  at  Eastney,  three  miles 
:»m  Portsmouth,  ojiposite  St  Helen's,  and  at  Fort  Cumbor- 
cid,  a  half  mile  from  Eastcey. 
I^LTMOUTH  Dockyard. — The  naval  station  of  Plymouth 

hardly  inferior  to  that  of  Portsmouth.  It  possesses 
le  of  the  finest  harbours  in  the  world,  capable  of 
utaialng,  in  perfect  security  at  their  moorings,  not 
fts  tban  a  hundred  sail  of  the  line;  and  by  means 
'  the  breal^water  it  may  boast  of  an  excellent  road- 
ead  for  eighteen  or  twenty  sail  of  the  line.  The  old 
*ckyard  has  only  one  basin,  without  gates,  but  the 
xoenBioDB  are  300  by  280  feet.  The  excellent  harbour 
■  Hamoaze,  on  the  western  bank  of  which  the  wharf- 
ali  extends,  almost  compenkites  for  the  want  of  other 
^ioa,  especially  as  the  depth  of  T?ater  allows  the  largest 
lips  to  range  cku^  the  jetties,  and  receive  their  stores  on 
o&rd  immediately  from  the  wharf. 

Flymouth  dockyard  proper  extends  in  a  circular  sweep 
losg  the  shores  of  Hamoaze  3500  feet,  its  width  about 
tie  middle,  where  it  ia  greatest^  being  1600,  and  at  each 
ztremity  1000  feet,  making  its  8U]ieriicial  contents  about 
0  acres.  The  land  front  is  about  2850  feet.  In  the  line 
M:iog  the  harbour  are  twQ  dry  docks  for  shifts  of  the  first 
^te,  a  double  dock  for  seventy-four  gun  ships,  com- 
auaicatiug  with  liamoaze,  and  aucther  dock  for  ships  of 
Ue  line,  opening  into  the  basin.  There  is,  besides,  a 
; raving-dock  without  gates,  and  a  canal  or  camber  similar 
■0  tbat  iu  FortdmouLh  yard,  fur  the  adoiibsion  of  vessels 
^finging  stores  into  the  yard,  which,  communicating 
*'itli  the  boat-pond,  cuts  the  dock->-ard  nearly  into  two 
pattg.  There  are  fivo  jetties  projecting  from  the  entrauccs 
^^  the  dry  docks  into  Hamoaze,  alongside  of  which  ships 
^e  conveniently  hr-^ught  when  undockcd.  All  these  are 
■jtoated  liet'.veca  th«  centre  and  the  northern  extremity  of 
tie  harbouf  line.  On  the  southern  part  arc  three  building 
'lip*  for  the  largest  class  of  ships  and  two  for  Buialler 
y*aieLj,  the  outer  uiikjt-pond  and  mast -houses,  tiinber- 
Jtrtb,  saw-pits,  and  smith ory.  Higher  up,  on  tuLs  end  cf 
^^  y^d  is  an  extensive  mast-pond  and  most-looks,  with 
pUukhou'-'es  over  them,  and,  above  these,  three  hemp 
J^Azbes,  contiguous  to  which  is  the  finest  ropery  in  the 
^^om,  consisling  of  two  ranges  of  buildings,  one  the 
«}Tiig.house,  the  other  the  spitoning-house,  each  being  1200 
'^  in  length,  and  three  stories  in  height.  In  the  con- 
'*'^0Q  of  the  new  rope- ho  use  no  wood  has  been  used 
luting  the  bhingles  of  the  roof,  to  which  the  slates  are 
jJH^ed.  All  the  rest  is  of  iron.  The  ribs  and  girders  of 
***  floors  are  of  cast  iron,  covered  over  with  Yorkshire 
PAviog  stone,  and  the  doors,  window  frames,  and  staircases 
*"*  all  of  cast  iron,  so  that  the  whole  building  may  be 
•''^[^ered  as  proof  against  tire. 

The  northern  half  of  the  yard,  beiiides  the  docks  and 
**«ii  with  all  the  apprcpiiitii  wofu.ij;  Hhr:da  and  artificeri* 


shops,  contains  a  duster  of  voiy  elegant  stone  buildings^ 
ranged  round  a  quadrangle,  the  longest  sides  being  about 
450  feet,  and  the  shortest  300  feet  Within  the  quadrangle 
are  also  two  new  ranges  of  buildings^  in  which  iron  has 
been  used  in  the  place  of  wood.  These  buildings  consist 
of  magazines  for  different  kinds  of  stores,  rigging-houses, 
and  sail-lofts.  The  northern  and  upper  part  of  the  yard  is 
occupied  by  a  range  of  handsome  houses,  with  good  gardens 
behind  them,  for  the  admiral-superintendent  and  the 
principal  officers  of  the  yard,  the  chapel,  the  guard-house, 
and  pay-office,  stables  for  the  officers  and  the  teams,  and 
a  fine  reservoir  of  fresh  water  for  the  supply  of  the  yard. 

Plymouth  is  not  only  a  good  buikUng  and  repairing 
yard,  on  account  of  its  excellent  docks  sjid  slip?,  and  the 
great  length  of  line  along  the  Hamoase,  but  also  a  good 
refitting  yard. 

A  large  addition  has  been  made  tt>  Plymouth  yard  br 
the  fine  establishment  of  Keyham  steam  factory  which 
adjoins  it,  with  a  water  frontage  of  about  1300  feet,  with 
two  steam  basins — one  630  feet  by  560  feet,  and  another 
700  feet  by  400  feet  There  are  also  exoelleut  graving 
docks  leading  into  these  basins,  around  which  ftre  cou  shedS| 
storehouses,  boat  berths,  Engineers'  shops,  boiler  factories, 
and  all  the  necessary  appliances  of  mast  shears,  cranes,  and 
capstans  worked  by  hydraulic  or  steam  machinery.  There 
is  no  railway  within  the  yard  connecting  it  with  the  general 
system  of  railroad,  though  means  are  being  taken  to  securo 
a  junction  with  the  narrow  gauge  line  through  Okehampton. 
Traction  engines,  called  "  camels,"  at  present  difchargo 
most  of  the  work  of  a  railway. 

The  number  of  men  borne  in  Plymouth  yard  in  1877  it 
4336,  costing  ^£292,563. 

Plymouth  ViduaUing  £stablishmetU.—Tht'Bcjdl  Williaia 
Victualling  Yard  stands  on  the  eastern  entrance  to 
Hamoaze,  on  about  11  acres  of  ground, — adjoining  4  acres 
on  its  south  side,  on  which  et&nd  two  small  forts,,  and  a 
reservoir  containing  about  8000  tons  of  water,  which  sup- 
plies the  fleet — the  water  being  brought  fi-om  Dartmoor. 

PlytnoiUJi  Jlotpital  is  a  handsome  building  of  stuuc,  or 
rather  a  series  of  separate  buildings,  regularly  arranged,  in 
which  respect,  as  admitting  a  freer  circulation  of  air,  it  is 
perhaps  superior  to  that  of  Haslar. 

The  third  division  of  royal  marines,  consisting  of  thirty 
companies.,  is  stationed  at  Plymouth.  The  barracks,  situated 
at  Stonehouso,  are  very  airy  and  spaciouSb 

Pemuroke  Dockyard.* — ^This  dockyard  was  established 
iu  1814,  and  is  now  used  merely  as  a  building-yard. 
It  is  situated  on  the  southern  shore  of  Milford  Haven, 
not  two  miles  from  the  town  of  Pembroke.  It  in- 
cludes an  area  of  about  60  acres,  its  surface  deocending 
in  a  gradual  slope  to  the  water's  edge,  along  the  dhore  of 
which  there  is  a  frontage  of  about  2350  feet  It  has 
a  dock,  and  14  b}iilding  &li|^,  6  of  which  are  for  first- 
rates.  The  largest  wooden  ship  of  the  royal  navy,  the 
"  Duke  of  Wellington,"  131  guns,  was  launched  from  this 
yard.  Here,  too,  were  built  the  *'  Thunderer  "  and  the 
**  Fury,"  the  huge  mastless  iron-clads,  intended  with  the 
**  Devastation  "  and  the  "  Staunches  "  to  form  the  sea 
police  of  the  coasts. 

Othsb  Yards. — In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  there  are 
several  small  naval  yards — at  Haulbowlino  in  the  Cove  of 
Cork,  at  Gibraltar,  Malta,  Antigua,  Halifax,  Bermuda, 
Kingston  (Jamaica),  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Trincomalee, 
and  Hong  Kong. 

Dockyard  Officers. — The  management  of  the  dock- 
yards is  intrusted  to  a  superintendent,  either  a  rear- 
admiral  or  captain ;  a  master  attendant  and  his  assistant ; 
a  chief  constructor  and  assistant;,  a  store-keeper;  an 
accountant,  who  is  also  store-receiver ;  and  a  .director  ol 
police. 
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RcsERVES  iv  DocET\nD3. — At  cocli  of  tlic  ports  vliere 
tLcro  is  Q  dockyard,  Pembroke  excrpted^.a  certain  number 
of  ships  when  put  out  of  commission,  or  new  8hii>8  not 
commissionj^d,  oro  laid  up  in  reserre,  being  classed  in 
one  of  the  four  classes,  accord  in;;  to  the  state  in  which 
thev  are  whcu  paid  off,  or  the  state  of  fonrardnuss 
for  fiirtbcr  service  to  which  they  may  be  ordered  by 
thj  Ailminlty.  The  reserves  used  to  be  comprehended 
in  wlut  was  called  "the  ordinary."  But  since  twenty 
years  tiie  reserve  ships  have  Imjuu  placed  under  a  captain 
of  the  navy,  tbc  Hug  captain  of  the  dockyard  admiral.  The 
caj»l.iin  of  the  re&ervo  is  rjAiuintiblu  fi-i*  i\i^  caic  of  hhip 
and  e!;';lM«:3,  and  also  for  ^li'-'ilu.?  nry«»ervati(>:i  aj»  J  rj:\ilinis:j 
f'T  I'll  M.;diite  service  of  all  tb«:  bhr^j  stores  nud  ciiuipment. 
Till*  l.»tf.T,  cxrepliug  very  bc.tvy  i;.:.ir,  which  u  kept  ou 
iMnnl.  niv  kept  in  bf>ccial  ^iur•■hl>usL^^  at  the  dockyard, 
w^i  Tc  all  the  itf^ms  of  the  ship's  "  cstablishmant/'  from 
i  ji  Jajro  to  karonuvks  and  lanterns,  are  kept  rc;idy  fur 
iiuni'.diato  thii>m?nt.  ThcbC  arm;) genu. u id  ajpiy  to  the 
bWu'A  in  the  f;r^t  Oivi.^i'Mi  of  tiiC  rL-=crv.\  Compotent 
t"'  liiiir.il  u!lictr.N,  all  thf  ;  Lip's  nilinccrs  in  p'^iL  not  othor- 
visc  ciJi'li-ycd,  and  u  lar-^e  boJy  ^)f  beamcu  are  under  the 
orilfi:.  *.'(  the  captain  cf  the  reserve. 

iIr.-%l.ii;Y     OF     MANV<i!iMl.\T     <•?      l)OCKY.Kr.Tf. — MIlCU 

Henry  A  ilL  fir^t  e?t:iUishtil  a  rtguldi'  kiijg'a  dockyard  at 
AVoo]'>\iL-h,  he  uppuintcd  a  board,  coufri^liug  of  certain 
c oh'ii I -.i-^>=  loners  fur  the  u.i^uagcment  of  nil  naval  matters  ; 
nu  I  it  i*j  curiuuM  enough  (c».e  the  J^ejitisini  Cotl(clijU 
r:'  y .„-..''.ifls  ill  tilt.'  univLi=ity  of  Cambrid^y),  that 
tliv  rjiil^tionj  whiwh  Le  liadc  li>r  the  civil  fjovernment 
t.f  ihr  nL.v\-,  aiid  whicli  wire  inlhii  reiuu  of  Kdwani  VI. 
rcvLt'.'l,  jip.jn^'Cil,  :iiid  h«nitl  iisto  ordiiionccj*,  form  the 
l-ro3<':  U:tti.-«  :.l  all  thi  s'.ib^<-'<pie]4t  in:^tructions  given  to  the 
f>Lvei-ii  I'lrKti's  to  vh'jm  the  management  of  the  civil  affairs 
i<f  tl..  n  ;vy  has  b.-Lii  i.immitted.  The  commissiunero  of 
♦!ij  navv-  li.jii  CL'Usi'jt.d  of  the  vice-adiuiral  of  Kugland, 
t'i.-  I..  .KT  K.'l  the  Oii!:iancc,  the  Bur\'eyor  of  the  marine 
c  'a.*is.  lijo  trca-'Urcr.  n-mptniller,  general  Bur\*cy»»r  of  the 
V it  1 -Mill I..:,  fU'ik  of  ihj  shipj.  and  clerk  of  the  btorc"?. 
Thoy  l;.vl  t  i.-h  thtir  particidar  duties;  and  once  a  Wi.»ek 
tKrv 'I  :i.»  ora  roil  to  iiK.t  ui  thuii  olTicc  on  Tower  Hill, 
111  1-1  c>K-o  a  ii.niith  rop-jrt  their  piocccdiu'^  to  the  lord 
J.i..'"  .  \\  :iral. 

Ir  !■)!».»  :!.,  p:i:ici/.:l  oQ'i'.'or.?  fv»r  conducting  tho  ci\'il 
Ttr.ir^  I.'  tl-.  navj  'Vcrv'  \'.\  fi-'udcd,  in  conscqu-.n-jy  of  many 
fi^'ii.  1  '.iii^  oi»n.pl;ii::L..i  i-t  ;  and  other  coinmi&.-*iuners  were 
r.i  p>ii-.t.\l,  with  ]i;!wcr:  to  inuna;:e,  settle,  and  i>ut  the 
rtr..i;i  K.{  il  y  xiavy  ini-;  •>  ]-r.^;iLr  train,  and  to  prevent,  by 
fUih  iji- \i-nre^  a.  i' i.jht  a;.j»-Mr  to  b.?  nec»'.;sary.  the  c^n- 
lii:.iii;c-^  cf  the  ininy  ^ri  ..t  frauJs  arj  abiibc:  which  had 
prevail'. '.I.  A  rliUiUr  ci  'ii:ni>..i-in  wm.;  reiiL'.vcd  in  1C18, 
which  in  a  full  an. I  nil  in;:..'  rq<i-rt  d^**  ail  el  and  e::iihiined 
tho-'c  frauilj  auil  abu-v-.  That  c* 'in i:ii •;-!;.»::.  which  tnded 
f.i  ih:"'  d'.'jiih  of  Jiiiiit;  I  .  ^»:. *  rciifwi.d  by  his  yuccc».Mir, 
nrkd  reni:Miicd  in  fi.-io'  t'U  I'll:":,  whcii  it  w.i.<5  di^aolvtd, 
nil  1  thij  miniu'LTiiMit  •.:'  tii-'  niivy  v,.is  restored  to  the  board 
.  •  ••:hc'.r-.  isLibbrhed  by  Kuward  VI. 

la  *!ic  di^nii^cd  rii>;n  of  (.'h.-il-s  I.  tl.o  n«vy  was  .ulTercd 
ti  .' >  t  «  duMV  ;  but  bv  lljc  <  .Mr...>r.lir:'4iy  txvrlinus  of 
i  v  *\\\'y.\\  \\  \\.i!i  r.ii^i  1  t J  II  I.-i-iht  V'jiivu  it  huJ  ne\Lr 
1  ■  ...ji  rL:.cli  1  ;  it  a.^.iin  dv. '.;!■■.■  1,  in-iVLVi-r,  uuJlt  iL? 
I.  ii.ii.i-!r  iri-iii  of  hi.'SiMi.  A*  iJi'-'Iti  .-tUi'.uii'n,  the  duke-  of 
\  ■■:'<.  «f  \^li»iii  .M:ir.i"il  iV  ^»n'tL'  ih^.t  h\i  Wm  th'j  only 
I".,  i  •:.;.':  lit  1.1.1  u..-K\..i-'!«-.  \. .1,  a;';'ii.iit  i  biJ  V'^^w 
i;:l:..ii..!  .  .!  'y  li-^'jjiuic  a  i  >:!i;:iiifc'.-  \„.'  riprii/Iiit.d 
If'  II  ;i  .  :  ■  :.  i  "  .i.  Iv  1.  il  u*. .-.Mi  ■  .  :  li.ir  l:i<'  fuliiic  Ir  :ill,i- 
l.i'i  i.f  t'.  .i!"";-.!.  K'\  t:.  li  ■.•.;.,  iit  wMcil  he  hi.M-Llf 
pr  J1.1.  i.  "  I:i  ..!1  \..\..\  iiTi;;-,'  >.iy  tht  c  iiiiiiiitoii'^ivij 
i.f  rovisii-n,  •*  i.-  ..;;•..-•  t--  L  i^  j  uc'.c  I  \\\\\i  the  udv.ix 
und   Q'^«i^t  inc.    \i   Mr  >i:i.i>.'l   I'vpy.",  who   tir»t   held  ili.- 


office  of  clerk  of  the  acts,  and  was  aftcrR-urds  lecrctaiy  cif 
the  Admiralty, — a  man  of  eztiaordinary  kaowled^  iu  hII 
thp.t  related  to  the  business  of  that  department,  of  gr«4t 
talents,  and  the  most  indefatigable  industry." 

The  entire  management  of  tbe  navy  was  now  in  tht 
hands  of  the  duke,  as  lord  high  admiral,  by  whom  tLri« 
new  commissioners  were  appointed  to  act  with  the  treasurer 
of  the  navy,  the  comptroller,  the  surveyor,  and  clerk 
of  the  acts,  as  principal  ofHccrs  and  coinmiAFiouen 
of  the  navy.  A  book  of  iiiiit ructions,  drawn  tut  by 
repys,  was  sent  to  the  navy  board  for  its  gnidance.  A 
rppiii  progress  wis  made  in  the  repair  aud  au^^'iinMitatlcn 
of  the  ilc^  t :  but  the  duke  being  called  away,  in  con£C^]Ucnc9 
of  the  Dutch  war  in  1GG4,  the  example  of  zeal  and 
ii>.-»:sf;T  Pot  by  Fepys  was  not  sufficient,  in  the  dukc-V 
iibic  :■  :■.  io  V  '.'vcnt  neglect  aud  mismanagement  iu  cvt.^ 
depaui ;,  c-scopt  his  own. 

Troni   lo73  to   1070,  the  offirc  of  lord  high  ndrainl 
was  put  in  commisbion  ^vith  Vriuce  Kupert  at  the  hijd 
of    it.     The    king,   through    i^'p)"?,   arranged   cU    naval 
:t!laii-s  ;  but  in  the  I-itlcr  year,  when  the  duke  was*  sent 
abroad,  and  Vepyj   t.     tiie   Tower,  a  new   set   of  n'.en 
wci'c  made  commis<)ioi.crs  of  the  nuvy,  who,  ^lithout  ex- 
perience, ability,  or  iuilvu^tiy,  suflered  the  navy  to  go  to 
decay.     ''All  the  wise  regulation^"  say  the  commiaajoners 
of  revi^^ion,  '^  formed  during  the  admiuistiatlon  of  the  dukf 
of  York,  were  nc^Oectod  ;  and  such  ftupincugis  and  «s«te 
appear  to  h?vo  ]>rcvailL'i]  as,  at  the  end  of  not  more  than 
live  years,  wlicn  he  was  recalled  to  the  office  of  lord  h'^h 
adiiuial,  only  Iwon^y-two  shi^s,  none  larger  than  a  fonrth- 
rate,  with  two  r.reship?,  wore  at  sea;  thot^c  in  the  lurboor 
were  quit.?  unf:t  for  service  ;  even  tb"  thirty  new  shipi 
v^'hich  bv,  had  l-wit  building  had  bt'on  si.T.-.x'I  to  full  into  i 
st^te  of  great  decay,  aud  hardly  any  stores  were  found  to 
remaiii    iu    the    dock-yards."     Popys    was    rc-appoin'cd 
i^eciLtary  of  the  Admii-ilty ;  the  kiug  iuftltuted  an  inquiry 
into  the  character;  and  abilities  of  the  £r<^t  shiii-builden 
iu  Knglanti,  and  by  the  advice  of  T'epys  added  Sir  Antbooy 
IH'au,   eminent  in   tint    profession,   with    three   others, 
to  the  forj'.cr  ])rincipul  officers.     The  old  coninu>&iinicn 
were  directed  entirely  io  confine  their  attention  to  tbe 
busiucM  of  a  committee  of  accounts.     To  each  of  the 
hew  commi;isioner8   was   intrusted  a  distinct  branch   of 
the  proposed  reform  ;  and  it  aifpeara  that,  highly  to  their 
credit.  "  they  j'crfomicd  what  they  had  undertaken  in  leas 
time  than  wtu  allowed  for  it,  aud  at  leas  expense,'  having 
cemplclLd  their  businiss  to  the  general  satisfaction  of  the 
public  tv.-;)  months  before  4ho  Revolution.     The  bn«incai 
of  the  naNy,   thius    methodized    and    settled,   remained 
unui^tu^bed  by  th^t  event 

It  will  rca-.lily  be  seen  that  the  vast  incrcife  of  cor  naval 
force  since  that  time  has  necewarily  required  many  addi- 
tional orders  end  leguhitions,  some  of  which,  from  circum- 
htances,  were  not  compatible  with  each  other;  some  wers 
given  to  one  dockyard  and  not  to  another  ;  others  iu  ooa 
);ird  became  obsolete,  while  they  continued  to  be  acted 
\\\'Mi  in  another  ;  bo  '.hat  there  was  no  longer  that  uniformity 
ill  the  management  which  it  is  desirable — indeed,  eaaea- 
ti.'ily  ueccMtary — to  prc:icrve.  From  the  }'ear  1764  to 
l^^)i,  when  thu  king  appointed  a  commission  "for  revis- 
ing and  digesting  the  civil  affairs-  of  his  iultj,"  the 
:Uic!*iion  of  the  lords  of  the  admiralty  and  the  navy  board 
had  fioquontly  been  directed  to  this  important  subject;  bat 
nothing  waj  done  to  forward  so  desirable  an  amngemeat, 
\:\K':\i  that  Sir  Charles  Middleton  (afterwards  Lord 
larhui^r*,  when  comptroller  of  the  navj,  classed  and 
di^'  <»ad  uiiJer  durtinct  heads  all  orders  and  regulations 
)  riur  to  the  year  17tt6.  The  coninissionrrs  uf  naval 
iihjuii -,  :.}>poiutod  in  1503,  Mate  the  uecessity  of  rvvisiag 
the  iubtiL'.ciiuus,  and  diKostinic  the  immense  ma*aof  orders 
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fainej  to  tlio  dockyard  officers,  and  regret  that  «  work  of 
nch  Qtility  should  not  have  been  completed.     The  com- 
Buisba  consisted  of  Admiral  Lord  Barhnm,  John  Fordyce, 
Esq.,  Admiral   Sir    Roger    Curtis,    Bart.,   Vice- Admiral 
Domett,  and  Ambrose  Serlc,  Esq.     They  mode  Gftcen  dis- 
tinct reports,  the  date  of  the  first  being  13th  Juno  1805, 
of  the  last  the  6th  March  1808.     All  these  except  two 
were  printed  by  order  of  the  House  of  Common?,  and  were 
mostly  carried  into  effect  by  Orders  in  Council.     One  of 
(lie  t;^-o  not  printed  is  an  inquiry  into  the  stuto  of  the  navy 
at  dL'f^rcnt  periods,  and  of  naval  timber ;  the  other  relates 
to  tlie  formation  of  a  new  dock -yard  at  Northfleot. 

These  reports  led  to  the  establishment,  for  the  first  time, 

ii  all  dockyards,  of  one  uniform  syi,tem  of  mar.agement,  by 

TrLich  it  was  hoped  incalculable  L,d vantages  would  have 

t'L-'cn  secured,  in  Uie  preventing  of  fraud:),  in  the  saving  of 

labour  aud  material;,  and  consequently  time  and  expense, 

and  in  flecuring  better  workman.'.hip  in  Lhe  construction  of 

^bij^s ;  but  the  system  was  cumbrous  and  expensive,  and 

iiJLs  pven  way  to  other  more  judicious  management 

TiiC  nianigement  of  the  dockyards,  and  of  all  the  civil 

a  flairs  of  the  navy,  was  fo.^ncrly  intrusted  to  certain  com- 

tixLs4>iaDers,  of  whom  the  comptroller  of  Ac  navy,   three 

M'arveyoTSy  and  seven  other  commissioners  formed  aboard 

at  Somerset  House,  for  the  general  direction  and  superiu- 

tcu  Irace  of  the  civil  concerns  of  the  navy,  subject  to  the 

control  of  the  Admiralty.     At  most  of  the  yardfi,  both 

liouie  and  foreign,  was  a  commissioner  of  tlic  nr^vy,  who  Wivs 

u early  alwa}'8  a  naval  officer  of  the  rank  of  captain.     The 

foreign  j^ards  over  which  a  commissioner  presided  were 

Ikmnuda,  Capo  of  Good  Hope,  Gibraltar,  Halifax,  Jamaici, 

lL.il  La,  (Quebec,  Kingston  (Canada^,  and  Trincomalee.  These, 

viih  the  five  belonging   to   the   home  yards,  Woolwich 

(iitcludiugDcpiford),  Chatham,  Shecrnci>d,  Portsmouth,  and 

Tiy  Oioath,  made  the  whole  number  of  commiasioncrs  of  the 

^\-y  amount  to  twenty-four. 

lu  1832   Sir  James  Graham,  then  first  lord   of  the 
A^lxuinlty,  substituted  for  these  coumiisoioners  five  depart- 
Bs^atal  otficers,  who  were  called  "principal"  officers  of 
I'lj     navy.     Thc-ia   were   the   surveyor  of  the  navy,   the 
-.coviLtint -general,  the  storekeeper  -  general,    the   cqmp- 
trj-'ilerof  victualling  and  transports,  the  director  general 
el    tiie  medical   department  (see  Admiralty).     To  these 
▼■^re  Enbfitquently  added   a    director   of    work3  and    a 
cu'ectur  of  transports.     In    ISCO  this  arrangement   was 
»'-»'l.fiei    The  post  of  storekeeper-general  was  abolished, 
t^'i   the  duties    discharged    by   him   were   incorjjorated 
^ith  the  department   of   the   comptroller  of   the   navy, 
*ho  had  a  lew  years  before  superseded  the  more  limited 
*|^rveyor  of  the  navy ;  the  office  of  comptroller  of  victual- 
ling was  also  modified,  and  the  work  of  his  department 
^^  iocorporated  with  that  of  the  Admiralty  generally, 
codet  the   control  of  the   sea  lord.     Ulio    business  of 
{■urchase  and  sale  for  each  of  the  five  departments  was  at 
^o«  same  time  conceutratcil  in  one  purchase  department 
•Lidftr  i  director  of  navy  contracts. 

VidvaUinj  tstahlUhmeuU. — At  each  of   the  dockyards 

t!  Deptford,  Portsmouth,  and   Plymouth  are  victualling 

CHibliihmenta  for  supplying  the  fleet  xiith  provisions  and 

^'•itv;  and  also  at  Cork,  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Gibraltar, 

l/olla,  Jamaica,   Halifax,  Trincomalee,   Hio  de  Janeiro, 

Liriudoi,   Sierra  Leone,   Hong   Kong,   Valparaiso,    and 

B^^^n^(Ia.    The  victualling  board  at  Somerset  House  con- 

<iit«J  formerly  of  a  chairman  and  deputy  chainnan,  and 

Ci^e  other  commissioners,  two  secrctaxies,  a  registrar  of 

Mcuritie%  and -150  clerks. 

ThOi transport  board?  aving  been  dissolved  at  the  end  of 
ihegreat  French  war,  its  twofold  duties  were  divided  between 
lie  niv)'  and  victualling  boaids ;  those  which  consumed  the 
ii."ir«3  of  trcnsporto  devilvcd  on  the  commisi^ioners  of  the 


navy,  and  those  Tvhlch  related  to  the  rick  and  hurt  depart- 
ment, on  the  commissionera  of  the  victualling  board,  on 
whom  also  devolved  the  direction  and  superintendence  of  all 
the  naval  hospitals  at  home  and  abroad  These  have  also 
merged  in  the  Admiralty,  wiiere  there  is  a  transport  depart- 
ment  ander  the  supervision  of  a  director  of  transport^— 
a  naval  officer,  first  appointed  after  the  Crimean  war. 

OjUcert  of  the  dockyard. — ^The  principal  officers  of  an 
established  dockyard,  prior  to  1833,  were — 1,  the  com* 
uiissioner ;  2,  the  master  attendant ;  3,  the  ufaster  ship- 
wright ;  4,  the  clerk  of  the  check ;  5,  the  storekeeper ; 
6,  the  clerk  of  the  survey ;  to  which  were  added  the  subor- 
dinate officers  of  timber-master,  and  the  master  measurer. 
By  the  regulations  in  1833,  the  commissioner  was  superseded 
by  a  superintendent,  the  offices  of  cleik  of  the  check,  clerk 
of  the  survey,  and  master  measurer  were  abolished,  and 
a  store-receiver  was  substituted  for  the  timber-master. 
Many  subordinate  offices  were  abolished,  and  the  whole 
system  of*  working  the  men  and  keeping  the  accounts  was 
simplified  and  amended.  Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the 
diminution  of  the  expense  by  the  simple  fact  that,  whilo 
in  the  ordinary  estimate  of  th&  navy  for  1817  the  establish- 
ment of  officers  in  Portsmouth  yard  was  X50,0C5,  in  1833 
it  was  only  £10,803,  and  in  1853,  £20,121.  To  this 
last,  however,  must  bo  added  the  salaries  of  officers 
em])loycd  in  the  steam  factory,  which  amounted  to  £2oo5. 
The  principal  officers  in  the  factory  are — 1,  the  chief 
engineer  and  inspector  of  machinery;  2,  his  assistant; 
3,  assistant  in£2>ector  of  machinery ;  4,  foreman  of  the 
factory ;  5,  foreman  of  boilermakers ;  C,  pay-clerk  and 
book-keeper. 

At  one  time  the  men  in  the  dockyards  were  employed 
almost  wholly  on  job  and  task- work.  Between  1850 
and  the  present  time  they  have  been  almost  wholly  on  a 
day  pay  smaller  than  that  given  in  the  general  trade,  but 
having  a  title  to  a  pension,  contingently  upi)n  good  scrvico 
aitd  good  behaviour,  attached  to  it.  In  18GU  Mr  Childers 
cut  down  to  a  considerable  extent  the  "cstabliehment" 
system  of  dockyardmcn,  replaced  the  vacancies  with  hired 
men  on  higher  pay,  but  without  a  title  to  pension,  and 
with  the  usual  liability  to  discharge  at  a  week's  notice 
when  work  is  slack.  The  salary  system,  wiih  its  concomi- 
tant vested  interests,  was  not  found  to  be  productive  of 
quick  nnd  therefore  of  economical  work.  Mr  Childers's 
altemtion  improved  matters  not  a  little,  but  job  and  task- 
work, besides  being  more  in  accordance  with  the  usages  of 
the  day,  is  far  more  likely  to  interest  and  stimulate  the 
men.  One  great  advantage,  hawever,  of  the  salary  system 
is  the  discouragement  it  gives  to  striken  The  conditious 
under  which  alone  pensions  are  earned  act  as  deterrents. 

In  ordinary  years  the  number  of  workmen  of  all  kinds 
required  for  the  &er\'icc  of  the  dockyards  is,  in  round 
numbers,  16,000. 

Defence  of  the  yards, — In  the  year  1847  the  workmen 
of  the  several  dockyards  were  enrolled  into  a  corps  for  the 
defence  of  the  yards;  and  certain  numbers  were  trained  to 
the  use  of  the  great  gun  exorcise,  so  that  each  of  the  dock- 
yard battalions  had  some  artillery  attached  to  them.  In 
1854  the  corps  fell  into  desuetude,  and  was  finally 
swallowed  up  in  the  volunteer  movement 

Foreign  Dockyards.— The  dockyards  of  the  principal 
foreign  states  at  the  present  time  (1877)  are  as  follows : — 

Austria. Pola  and  Trieste. 

Deuin&rk Copenhagen. 

France Cherbourg,  Brest,  L'Orient,  Rochcfort,  T«ulon. 

Irermxuiy Kiel,  D&ntzic.  ^Vilhelmshafcn. 

Italy Si)ezzia,  Kai>lt»,  CaatellAOiAre. 

Kusaia Cronstadt,  St  Petersburg,  Scvastojiol,  KichokieflT. 

Sjmin Cartagena,  Cadix. 

Lixited  suites... Portsmouth,  ChArlestovm,  Brooklyn,  Pliiladelnaia. 
Washington,  Koifdk,  Pcusavola,  Mare  Island 
(Pacitic). 
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Xumhert  and  Dimetuiotii  o/Dodi,  Locit,  and  Jfaain  /•:ntj^tuxii  in  //.  \f.  Duck^a^xi*,  February  1670. 
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,  (leuDting  etymoLOgicaUy  a  teacher,  is  the 
d  by  the  highest  university  degree.  Originally 
nly  two  steps  in  graduation,  those  of  bachelor 
and  the  title  doctor  was  given  to  certain 
1  alternative  or  as  a  merely  honorary  appella- 
n  this  sense  that  the  word  is  to  be  understood 
J  Doctor  Angelicua  applied  to  Aquinas,  and  in 
familiar  instances  of  a  similar  kind.  The 
'hich  the  doctorate  became  established  as  a 
distinct  from  and  superior  to  that  of  master, 
cry  clearly  traced.  At  Bologna  it  Reems  to 
)nferreJ  in  the  faculty  of  law  as  early  as  the 
:,  but  there  is  no  sullicient  authority  for  the 
nmonly  made  that  the  celebrated  Irnerius  drew 
ulary  for  the  ceremonial,  and  that  Bulganis 
who  took  the  degree.  Paris,  the  other  great 
the  Middle  Ages,  conferred  the  degree  in  the 
vinity,  according  to  Antony  Wood,  some  time 
he  earliest  recipients  being  Peter  Lombard  and 
Portree.  In  England  the  degree  was  intro- 
reign  of  John  or  of  Henry  UL  Both  in 
on  the  Continent  it  was  confined  for  a  con- 
:iod  to  the  faculties  of  law  and  divinity ;  it 
the  1  ith  century  that  it  began  to  be  conferred 
and  in  England  it  is  still  unknown  in  the 
\A.  In  Germany,  however,  thero  b  a  degree 
)hilo3ophy.  The  doctorate  of  music  was  first 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  ;  its  use  in  Germany 
cly  recent.  See  Univkrsities. 
S'  COMMONS  was  a  society  of  ecclesiastical 
<oudon,  forming  a  di.'^tinct  profession  for  the 
he  civil  and  canon  laws.  Some  members  of 
1  purchased  in  1567  a  site  near  St  Paul's,  on 
At  own  expense  they  erected  houses  for  the 
he  judges  and  advocates,  and  proper  buildings 
le  ccclertiastieal  and  admiralty  courts.  '*  In  the 
*oyal  charter  was  obtained  by  virtue  of  which 
libera  of  the  society  and  their  succesoors  were 
under  the  name  and  title  of  '  The  College  of 
w  cxercont  in  the  Ecclesiastical  and  Admiralty 
e  college  consists  of  a  president  (the  dean  of 
e  time  being)  and  of  those  doctors  of  law  who, 
iirly  taken  that  degree  in  either  of  the 
of  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  and  having  been 
r'ocates  in  pursuance  of  the  rescript  of  the 
:  Canterbury,  shall  have  been  elected  fellows 
T  prescribed  by  the  charter."  The  judges  of 
icopal  courts  Were  always  selected  from  this 
20  and  21  Vict  c.  77  (the  Act  to  amend  the  law 
obate  and  Letters  of  Administration)  §  IIC  and 
;gc  is  empowered  to  sell  its  real  and  personal 
surrender  its  charter  to  Her  Majesty,  and  it 
fiat  on  such  surrender  the  college  shall  be 
;  the  property  thereof  shall  belong  to  the  then 
.bers  as  tenants  in  common  for  their  own  use 
In  pursuance  of  this-enactment  the  college 
solved  and  the  ecclesiastical  courts  are  now 
k'hule  bar. 

^ AIRES,  the  name  applied  by  its  opponents 
at  very  influential  pulitical  party  in  France 
iuelf  prominent  after  the  restoration  of  the 
1815.  The  doctrine  or  fundamental  principle 
iction  was  based  was  that  the  solo  justification 
of  government  was  the  manner  in  which  it 
power.  Kcjecting  the  cliiim  of  divine  right, 
kI  for  monarchy  or  fur  republicanism,  the 
srcro  opposed  alio  to  the  ultra-royalists  and 
tionists.  In  the  chamber  they  occupied  the 
ind  thus  marked  themselves  out  from  the 
uistcrialist  and  the  left  or  opposition  party. 


While  maintaining  the  reestablished  dynasty  their  efforts 
were  mainly  directed  towards  moulding  the  constitution 
into  a  shape  resembling  as  nearly  as  possible  that  of 
England.     The  leaders  of  the  doctrinaires  were  Boyer- 
Collard,  the  Due  de  Broglio,  and  Guizot     After  the  re- 
volution of  1830  several  of  them  came  into  powci  and 
proved  strong  supporters  of  constitutional  monarchy  on  the 
model  that   has  existed  in  England  since  the  reign  of 
William.     The  name  doctrinaires  fell  entirely  out  of  use 
after  1848,  but  the  principles  of  the  party  have  been  faith- 
fully represented  since  that  date  by  the  Orleanists.     See 
France. 

DODD,  Dr  Wiluam  (1729-1777;,  an  unfortunate 
English  divine,  eldest  son  of  the  Rev.  William  Dodd, 
many  years  vicar  of  Bourne,  in  Lincolnshire  was  born  there 
in  May  1720.  He  was  sent,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  to  the 
university  of  Cambridge,  where  ho  was  admitted  a  sizar  of 
Clare  Hall  in  1745.  Ho  took  the  degree  of  B.A.  iu 
1750,  being  in  the  list  of  wranglers.  On  leaving  the 
university,  he  married  a  young  woman  of  the  name  of 
Perkins,  the  daughter  of  a  verger.  She  had  a  more 
than  questionable  reputation,  and  her  extravagant  habits 
contributed  in  no  small  degree  to  her  husband's  du;- 
grace  and  ruin.  In  1751  ho  was  ordained  deaton,  au'l 
in  1753  priest,  and  he  soon  became  a  popukr  aiid 
celebrated  preacher.  His  first  preferment  was  the  lecture- 
ship of  West-Ham  and  Bow.  In  1754  he  was  also  chosen 
lecturer  of  St  Ohive*s,  Hart  Street;  and  in  1757  he  took 
the  degree  of  M.A.  at  Cambridge.  He  was  a  strenuous 
supporter  of  the  Magdalen  Hpspital,  which  was  founded  iu 
1758,  and  soon  afterwards  became  preacher  at  the  chapel 
of  that  charity.  In  1763  he  obtained-a  prebend  at  BrocoRi 
and  in  the  same  year  ho  was  appointed  one  of  the  king's 
chaplains, — soon  after  which  the  education  of  Philip  Stan- 
hope, afterwards  earl  of  Chesterfield,  was  committed  to 
his  caro.  In  1766  he  went  to  Cambridge,  and  took  the 
degree  of  LL.D.  At  this  period  he  was  held  in  high 
estimation ;  but  eager  for  further  advancement;  he  un- 
happily entered  on  courses  which  in  tho  end  proved  the 
occasion  of  hi«  riin.  On  the  living  of  St  George's,  Hanover 
Square,  becomiiig  vacant,  he  wrote  an  anonymous  letter  to 
the  wife  of  the  lord  chancellor  offering  three  thousand 
guineas  if,  by  her  assiBtance,  he  was  promoted  to  the 
benefice.  This  letter  having  been  traced  to  him,  a  com- 
plaint was  immediately  made  to  the  king,  and  he  was 
dismissed  with  disgrace  from  his  office  of  chaplain. 
After  residing  for  some  time  .at  Geneva  and  Paris, 
he  returned  to  England  in  1776.  He  still  continued 
to  exercise  his  clerical  functions,  but  his  extravagant 
mode  of  life  soon  involved  him  in  difficulties.  To 
meet  the  demands  of  his  creditors  he  forged  a  bond  on 
his  former  pupil  Lord  Chesterfield  for  £4200,  and  actually 
received  the  money.  But  he  was  detected,  committed  to 
prison,  tried  at  the  Old  Bailey,  found  guilty,  and  sentenced 
to  death ;  and,  in  spite  of  numerous  applications  for 
mercy,  he  was  executed  at  Tyburn  on  the  27th  June  1777 
Dr  Samuel  Johnson  was  very  zealous  in  pleading  for  a 
pardon,  and  a  petition  from  the  city  of  London  received 
23,000  signatures.  Dr  Dodd  was  a  voluminous  writer,  and 
possessed  considerable  abilities,  with  but  little  judgment 
and  much  vanity.  His  Beautits  of  ^Shakespeare,  published 
before  he  entered  the  church,  was  long  a  well-known  work  ; 
and  his  Thouglda  in  Pruon,  a  poem  in  blank  verse,  written 
in  the  interval  between  his  conviction  and  his  execution, 
naturally  attracted  much  attention.  He  published  a  large 
number  of  sermons  and  other  theological  works.  An 
accurate  list  of  his  various  writings  is  prefixed  to  his 
ThovghU  tn  Priion, 

DODDER  (Frisian  dodd,  a  bunch  ;  Dutch  dot,  ravelled 
thread),  the  popular  name  of  the  annual,  leafless,  twiniog^ 
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epiphytic  plants  forming  the  gcniu  Cutcuta'  and  natural 
order  Cttscutnefcp  or,  acconling  to  9ome  botaniAts,  the  tribe 
Cutci:tf<g  of  the  Convolvularece.  All  the  ypcciee  arc  natives 
of  tc^mpomte  regions,  and  all  have  strong  acrid  properties. 
The  iiowcr:,  which  grow  In  clusters,  have  a  quinque-partite, 
culoiircd  calyx  ;  ftcalos  alternating  with  the  corollino  lobos ; 
car])cls  forming  a  syncarpous  ovary ;  the  albumen  of  the  seeds 
ilt'shy ;  an  J  the  embryo  spiral,  tiliform,  and  acotyledonous. 
On  coming  in  contact  with  the  living  stem  of  some  other 
plant  the  scciUiiig  doddur  throws  out  a  sucker,  by  which  it 
attaches  iUclf  and  commences  to  absorb  the  sap  of  its 
fustcr-parvnt ;  it  thtu  soon  ceases  to  have  any  connection 
with  the  ground.  As  it  grows,  it  throws  >;ut  fresh  suckers, 
e.st.ibli»liin^'  it««.lf  firmly  on  it^  victim.  Alter  making  a  fuw 
turuR  nmnd  one  stem  the  dodder  lindLi  \U  way  to  another, 
aud  tliUH  it  continues  twining  and  branching  till  it 
resembloi  "  Qne.  closely- tangled,  wet  catgut.*'  The  injury 
ditue  to  llax,  clover,  hop,  and  beau  crops  by  species  of 
dodder  is  often  very  great.  C  eun/fxci,  the  Greater 
l)u;KkT,  is  fi>und  parasitic  on  nettles,  thistles,  vetches,  and 
the  hop  ;  C.  JCpiliuum,  on  flax ;  C.  Epithnmum^  on  furze, 
ling,  aud  thyme.  C.  Trijolii^  the  Clover  Dodder,  is  perhaps 
a  Bub-spticies  of  the  last-mentioned.  For  a  figure  of  C 
\frr:icv*a^  the  AVarty  Dodder,  see  vol.  iv.  pi.  x. 

DODDRIDGE,  Puilip  (1 702-1  TSl),  a  celebrated 
nonconformist  divine,  was  born  in  1702.  His  father, 
Daniel  Doddriilge,  was  a  London  merchant,  aud  his  mother 
tlie  orphan  daughter  of  the  \\m\\  John  Bauiuan,  a  Bohemian 
('ler^'}'mau  who  had  ilcd  to  England  Xo  escape  religious 
p^rnecution,  aud  had  held  for  some  time  the  mastership  of 
the  iL'niniinar  SLhool  at  Kingston-upon-Thami.'ii.  He  was 
tlio  yo'ingiist  tif  a  family  of  iwonty,  of  whom  there  was  at 
his  birili  i>iily  fiie  other  cliild,  a  daughter,  surviving.  It 
is  uttio  romark^l'Ie  tliiit  he  himself  at  his  birth  was  pat  aside 
a^*  actually  di-ad,  and  wus  only  prcnervcd  alive  owing  to  the 
acciileiit;d  glincd  of  one  of  the  attendants,  v. ho  fancied  she 
perceived  a  feeble  heaving  of  the  infant's  chest,  and  was 
succc.<^'>ful  in  rekiudling  the  aIn:oj>t  extinguished  vital  spark. 
Befuic  he  con  Id  read,  \\\»  mother  taught  him  the  historyn}f 
tho  Old  and  New  Testament  by  the  a>:<i.stunco  of  some  blue 
Dutch  tiles ;  and  these  btories,  he  f.-iy^t,  were  the  meaiM  of 
enforcing  sueh  gifmi  iniprc3siuiis  on  his  heart  as  never 
flitjrw^rdi  wurc  out.  When  Bufllcitutly  old  to  leave  the 
patirnal  rL>of  he  wan  placed  under  tho  tuiticm  of  the  Hcv. 
Mr  Si .  tt,  who  taught  a  private  school  in  London,  and  on 
utt.tinir.ij;  hii«  tc-nth  VL-ar  he  was  sent  to  the  grammar  school 
lit  Iviiij^toii-uprm-Thanii.':.  About  17 IT)  he  was  removed 
t.'  a  pnv.ito  fcchotd  at  St  AIlKins,  where  he  bepan  to  kpep 
an  (\:iet  uceonnt  of  his  time  in  unler  the  better  to  improve 
hiiPi-:If  by  ]irivuto  mcditutiuu  and  Mudy.  and  was  in  th-j 
h.ibst  during  his  wuikb  of  entcriug  the  ncii^hlouring 
ci'iiiL' "«  to  r<;id  to  tlie  inmates  a  few  pages  from  the  ItiMo 
<r  Ir.>m  f^oniu  religiou.-«  book.  Through  tho  JQterest  of 
frii.iiJ.i  a  )iri<posal  wa^  made  to  him,  in  1719.  which  would 
i:avo  cnabli-d  him  to  enter  the  I'n^'li.-'h  bur  :  but  receiving 
at  the  K.inie  time  an  invitation  to  siiuily  for  the  ministr}'.  he 
j>rif'.rrcil  the  lattrr,  and  slmrtly  ther?after  remMve/l  to  tlie 
nca  I'.-my  f««r  di»tn?»rs  at  Kibw'»rth  in  Li-ici'sterbhiie', 
tn..'!it  lit  tliat  tirn-j  ly  tin-  II*  v.  J*ihn  .^■r^nill■.'^.  .Mr 
J.iiTi.iir?  Ijixi!!:*  in  I7L'2  rectivcil  an  invilat:i»n  to 
!!::.  k!i  y.  th*  sr.idi'iny  w.is  ft-ni'ivi-il  iMthrr  ;  and  in  172.J 
I»  :l:ii!'\  l:.i\ni:;  li!.;- 'j'j.'l  his  i-tu.:ii  ,  juefplcd  an 
i:.\;*vi  :i  t"  fisnifl  hiiii  iu  tl.*^  inini-tty  ;it  Kibwi-rth. 
!!■  I  1  :i!  1  1  ■  M  iiivi.li  \i*-\  by  Jfiimti_'-.  \\\\  >  div.d 
\'i  !T.,\'.,  i';..  I'r-.Tj  irii '•t  I'.f-- 1  tn  •xliiid  lii-*  pliius 
.-.•I  !  •. .  w  ■■.:  ■.'.  ]i  't.-'*!  r  I'f  iiu-itilitiN  fur  till'  iiiiiii'-try. 
1  *  i!  \\.\  1.-:  t:;;  irj:*  il..il.  ::t  a  i;iJiLr.d  meutiiur 
if  r  '.I- I  :f' r:..; -r  riiihi-Hlrr-.  he  v*;!"*  i  ln*"n  to  cuLduet  the 
!!.•■!  !.  V  '  ••.li-'i  ••  ■  1  ii  tliit  \''..r  «t  Hurl ' -lull.'!!.  In  tiu 
Baui'.*  \  -^T  \i\  r<.«:-.  .^^d  all  iuvitdLiuu  (s\jU\  tL'.'  cv/M::rci!.ition 


at  Northampton,  which  he  aoeepiAd.  Here  be  ccnticucd 
his  ministrations  till  1751,  when  the  rapid  progress  of  cou- 
Bumptivo  disease  caused  him  to  seek  the  advantages  cf  a 
milder  climate.  Accordingly  he  sailed  fur  Lisbon  on  tlj 
30th  September  of  that  year :  but  the  change  was  unavadiic'. 
and  he  died  there  on  2Gth  October. 

His  popularity  as  a  preacher  is  said  to  have  been  chi-  r'/ 
due  to  his   "  high   susceptibility,  joined   with   )>by?icut 
advantages  and   perfect    sincerity."     His  scrmci.s  wl,: 
mostly  practical  in  character,  and  his  great  aim  wa^  t>.-  cv! 
tivate  in  his  hearers  a  spiritual  and  devotional  fraQic  •  f^ 
mind.     "  He  endeavoured,"  ho  says,  **  to  write  ou  th'^  coii.  ^  ^ 
nion  general  principles  of  Christianity,  and  not  iu  tL-  ^ 
narrow  spirit  of  any  particular  party."     "  There  is.*  six  .^- 
his  biographer,  "  a  remarkable  delicacy  and  caution  e«  inci  ^  '. 
in  the  works  of  Dr  Doddridge   whenever  the  siiljc----^' 
approaches  tho  di-sputed  points  of  theology.     Tlie  geouir^ 
expressions  of  the  sacred  writers  are  then  cmployel,  i-  ^^ 
the  reader  is  allowed  to  draw  his  oi«*n  cooclujiion8,uLlis&&~^_^. 
by  the  prejudices  of  human  authorities."    Thixsc  i>or:ii>n^  ^^ 
his  theological  lectures  which  treat  on  the  matter  allu      ^^ 
to,  snbstantiato  this  statement.     His  principal  works 
The  liise  and  Proffvess  of  R*'ligion  ih  Ihe  SuMf,  The  Fir^  .^ 
Expositor f  Lift:  of  Colon  f I  (jardiner^  aud  a  Coune  ff  J^V,,    "% 
physicidf  Ethical^  and  Theological  LtetureM,     He  also  ^        . 
litfhed  several  courses  of  sermons  on  particular  toi>ic<,         _  , 
is  the  author  of  many  well-known  hymus.  ^  * 

Sco  Mfmoirs^  by  Ri-v.  Job  Orton,  17fi6  ;  Lfltern  to  nr.f .,'. : 
DodJi'itljff  by  Kov.  ThomM  SlcJmnn,  1700;  ard  Ori-jj.*-  .'j' 

and  Diary t  in  5  vols,  by  kia  grnndscD,  John  Dodilrjil^  liur.nl^^, 
1S29. 

DODERLETN,  JoiRAXx  CnRisTOPu  Wii.uelm  Li 
(1791-li^G3),a  distinguished  German  philologist,  wii 
at  Jena  on  the  1 9th  December  1791.     His  fcther,  Jt 
Christoph  Diklerlein,  pn>fessor  of  thcoIi>gy  at  Jcna^ 
celebrated  for  his  varied  learning,  for  bi>«  eloqnenci 
preacher,   and  for   the  important    influence  ho  e: 
in  guidiug  the  transition  movement  from  strict  orh  ^^ie.xj 
to  a  fr.^er  theology.     Ludwig  DOderlein,  after  receivi  ri^ij 
prelimmary    education   at   AVindftheim  and    Svhu!^' ?urtf, 
studied  at  Mwiieh,  Heidelberg,  Erlangen,  and  Berlin  .     Hs 
devoted  his  chief  attention  lo  philology  under  the  ixj.«frL:- 
tion  of  such  men  as  Thiersch,  Crcnzer,  Voss,  Wolf,  Bo«eLli, 
and  Buttmann.     In  181 D,  soon  after  completing  kis  Btodici 
at  Berlin,  he  accepted  the  appointment  of  ordiiary  profeta^'r 
of  philology  in  tho  academy  of  Bern.     In  1819* he  ^as 
transferred  to  Erfangen,  where  he  became  second  profe^^-^ 
of  philology  in  the  university  and  rector  of  thegynniHii-'''"- 
In  lH27ihe  became  first  professor  of  philology  and  rbitr*'  -^ 
and  director  of  the  philological  seminary.     He  co&tinned   ^^ 
discharge  the  duties  of  both  these  offices  nutd  viihin     !^ 
short  period  of  his  death,  which   occurred  on  th«  ?^^ 
November   1863.     Doderlein's  .most  valuable  work  u      ' 
]diilo]ogi!>t  was  rendered  in  tho  dciiartmeot  of  etymology  u^*^ 
lexicography.    He  is  best  known  by  his  Lat^iHu>-ke  Syw*  ff 
mm  find  Etymolofrien  (0  vols.,  Leipsic,  1826-3?),  tod  L  '* 
I/omen'sehe  GtosMrium  (3  vols.,  Erlangen,  1S50-6S).    T* 
the  same  class  belong  his  Lateinitcke  WortbiiJung  (LeipiiCi 
1^.^8),    Jfiiiidl'urh  dcr  LitUiniteken   S»jnonfmiL\]jt\^c, 
1<>3!>),    ancl    the    Hnndhnch   der  LateiHiachai  £tymoic>;ti 
( Loiihiic,  1  c<4 1 ).  bcfide^  various  works  of  a  more  eleuent«nf 
kind  intended  for  the  use  of  schools  and  gymnasia.     MtfS 
of  tht.'  Ml  rks  named  have  been  translated  into  English.     To 
critical  philclu-^y  Duderlcin  contributed  valuable  fditicw 
of  Tacvlus  {Off  lit  f  IS  17  :  O'rnnanfa,  with  a  German  trazwls* 
tiim)  ui:d  Jlorace  (A7>i^^.^'lr,  with  a  Germoa  traniiotioe, 
is.-'O-fci;    ^'.itmr,     18r.O).      His    Ee<ien    vnd    Jir/itfCM 
(Krl^npn,   lt^43-7)  and  Oefmtlieke  Reden  ( 1 860)  cuBsbt 
\:\\\'  \\w  of  auidemic  iid dressy  dealing  with  vohouf  labiects 
ill  p:ed.i/<i^y  and  phihiK^-. 
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IX>DO,  from  the  Pottiigaese  Domdo  (a  siinplet<mi>,  a 
kigt  bird  formtrlj  inliabiting  the  island  of  MaQritiaa,  oat 
Bow'cztinci — the  Didtu  ineptut  of  Lirniffios. 

BdiC  mentum  of  this  remarkable  creature  has  already 

bMn  Bude  (eee  Bibds,  voL  ilL  p.  732),  bat  some  farther 

p^TtwuTfff  may  be  wdcome.    'Die  precise  year  in  which 

ibm  Portogoeee  diaooTered  the  island  we  now  know  as 

MaoritiQa  is  nndetermined ;  Tarioas  dates  from  1502  to 

1646  haying  been  assigned.    Mascaregnas,  their  leader, 

■BOTim  to  have  called  it  Cemef  from  a  notion  that  it  mast 

ba  the  island  of  that  name  mentioned  by  Pliny ;  but  most 

•athors  have  insisted  that  it  was  known  to  the  seamen  of 

tbrnX  nation  as  Ilka  do  Cum — ^perhaps  but  a  cormption  of 

Gtnie^  and  brought  aboat  by  their  &iding  it  stocked  with 

lai)ge  fowla,  which,  though  not  aquatic,  they  likened  to 

SmaaMp  the  most  famtliar  to  them  of  balky  birda    How- 

«Tcr,  tke  ezpenence  of  the  Portuguese  is  unfortunately  lost 

to  OS,  and  nothing  positive  can  be  asserted  of  the  island 

or  its  inhaHtants  ^none  of  whom,  it  should  be  observed, 

were  homan)  ontil  1598,  when  the  Dutch,  under  Van 

If  ack,  arrived  there  and  renamed  it  Mauritius.     A  narrative 

of  thb  voyage  was  published  in  1601,  if  not  earlier,  and 

hAa  been  often  reprinted.     Here  we  have  birds  spoken  of 

••  1>ig  as  Swans  or  bigger,  with  large  heads,  no  wings,  and 

tail  consistiog  of  a  few  curly  feathers.     The  Dutch  called 

WtUghvuffelt  (the  word* is  variously  spelled),  %.&,, 

birds,  because,  as  is  said,  no  cooking  made 

palatable ;  but  another  and  perhaps  better  reason, 

it  was  admitted  that  their  breast  was  tender,  is  also 

namely,  that  this  island-paradise  afforded  an 

AlMmdance  of  superior  fare.    De  Bry  gives  two  admirably 

prints  of  the  doings  of  the  Hollanders,  and  in  one 

thsm  the  WcUekifdgel  appears,  being  the  earliest  published 

n  of  its  unwieldy  form,  with  a  footnote  stating 

the  voyagers  brought  an  example  alive  to  Holland. 

the  company  there  was  a  draughtsman,  and  from  a 

of  his  Clnsitts,  a  few  years  after,  gave  a  figure  of  the 

which  he  vaguely  called   "  OaUinaeeu$  Oallut  pere- 

'  bat  described  rather  fully.    Meanwhile  two  other 

iaets  had  visited  Mauritius.     One  of  them  had 

an  accomplished  artist  on  board,  and  his  drawings 

still  exist'    Of  the  other  a  journal  kept  by 

cf  the  akippen  was  subsequently  published.     This 

t^  main  oorroborates  what  has  been  before  said  of 

birds,  but  adds  the  curious  fact  that  they  were  now 

^^Uid  Ij  some  Doda/aanen  and  by  others  DronUn,* 

BnoiiEorth    Dutch    narrators,  though    several    times 

the  bird,  fail  to  supply  any  important  fact  in 

-^„,.    Their  navigators,  however,  were  not  idle,  and 

^^'^^  work  for  their  naturalists  and  painters.    Clusius 

^^  thst  in  1605  he  saw  at  Paaw's  House  in  Leyden  a 

^^^dofli  foot,*  which  he  minutely  describes.     Of  late  years 

^  copy  of  Clusins's  work  has  been  discovered  in  the  high 

^AlivjB  asd  Coll^  in  th«ir  Woorden»ehai  der  (wee  TaaUn 
^^infmeek  em  Ifedsrdmieeh  (Aiufterdjun :  1714,  p.  362),  noder  it 
In  Mt,  AnBM,  doU  of,  oitzinnig  menacb." 
'It  ii  from  ant  of  Uiete  th&t  the  figoret  of  the  luge  extinct  Parrot 
yftfkepeittacM  wiemntianus),  before  giren  (Birds,  vol.  iiL  p.  732), 
^  tikn.  PiofL  Sehleeel  his  annoonced  his  intention  of  inune- 
4ttif  pttbUthing  tbeae  ikeiches  in  fae-nmiie. 

'the  etjmologj  of  thoeo  names  hu  been  much  discussed.    That  of 

^brttff,  wlddi  has  generally  been  adopted  by  German  and  French 

*miinitiiM^  aaems  to  defy  investigation,  but  the  former  ba^  been  shown 

^hot  8cUstal(YeEd.  m  MededeeL  K.  Akad.  Wetenscb.U.  pp.  256 

M  mm,)  to  bo  the  hooiely  name  of  the  Dabchick  or  Little  Qrebe 

(Fimetpe  mmor\  of  vbich  the  Dutchmen  were  reminded  hj  the  round 

Mb  tad  tail  dlmiaiafaod  to  a  tuft  that  characterized  the  Dodo.    The 

fme  looBMd  aatboffity  raggesti  that  Dodo  is  a  corruption  of  Dodaartt 

k^  m  win  prossntly  bo  seen,  we  herein  think  him  mistaken. 

•  Whit  has  bocomo  of  the  specimen  (which  may  have  been  a  telle 
tl  lbs  biid  brought  borne  by  Van  Neck's  squadron)  is  not  known. 
Asiosip  avl  tho  lato  Dr  Oroy  have  suggested  its  identity  with  that 
«w  la  Iks  BritUk  TiiiMim.  bat  on  what  grounds  is  not  apporant 


school  of  Utrecht,  in  which  is  pasted  an  original  drawing 
by  Van  de  Venne  superscribed  "  Vera  effigies  huins  avis 
Walghvogel  (qu»  is  a  nautis  Dodaert  propter  foedaa 
posterioris  partis  crossitiem  nuncnpatur^,  quails  vius 
Amsterodamum  perlata  est  ez  insula  MauritiL  Anno 
M.DC.XXYI."  Now  a  good  many  paintings  of  tho 
Dodo  by  a  celebrated  artist  named  Roelandt  Saveiy,  who 
was  bom  at  Courtray  in  1576  and  died  in  1639,  hayo 
long  been  known,  and  it  has  always  been  understood  that 
these  were  drawn  from  the  life.  Proof,  however,  of  the 
limning  of  a  living  Dodo  in  Holland  at  that  period  had 
hitherto  been  wanting.  There  can  now  be  no  longer  any 
doubt  of  the  fact;  and  the  paintings  by  this  artist  of 
the  Dodo  at  Berlin  and  Vienna— dated  respectivoly  1626 
and  1628— as  well  as  the  picture  by  Groiemare,  belonging 
to  tho  Duke  of  Northumberland,  at  Sion  House,  dated 
1627,  may  be  with  greater  plausibility  than  ever  considered 
portraits  of  a  captive  bird.  It  is  even  probable  that  this 
was  not  the  first  example  which  had  sat  to  a  painter  in 
Europe.  In  the  private  library  of  the  late  Emperor  Francis 
of  Austria  is  a  series  of  pictures  of  various  animals, 
supposed  to  be  by  the  Dutch  artist  Hoefnagel,  who  was 
bprn  about  1545.  One  of  these  represents  a  Dodo,  and,  if 
there  be  no  mistake  in  y6n  Frauenfeld's  ascription,  il 
must  almost  certainly  have  been  painted  before  1626,  while 
there  is  reason  to  think  that  the  original  may  have  been 
kept  in  the  vivarium  of  the  then  Emperor  Rudolf  IL,  and 
that  the  portion  of  a  Dodo's  head,  which  was  found  in  the 
Museum  at  Prague  about  1850,  belonged  to  this  example. 
The  other  pictures  by  Roelandt  Savery,  of  which  may  be 
mentioned  that  at  the  Hague,  that  in  the  possession  of  the 
Zoological  Society  of  London  (formerly  Broderip's),  that  in 
the  Sdidnbom  collection  at  Pommersfelden  near  Bamberg, 
and  that  belonging  to  Dr  Seyffery  at  Stuttgart  are  undated, 
but  were  probably  all  painted  about  the  same  time  (viz. 
1626  to  1628).  The  large  picture  in  the  British  Museum, 
once  belonging  to  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  by  an  unknown  artist^ 
but  supposed  to  be  by  Roelandt  Savery,  is  also  undated ; 
while  the  still  larger  one  at  Oxford  (considered  to  be  by  the 
younger  Savery)  bears  a  much  later  date,  1651.  Undated 
also  is  a  picture  said  to  be  by  Pieter  Holsteyn,  and  in  the 
possession  of  Dr  A.  van  der  Willige  at  Haarlem  in  Holland. 
In  1628  we  have  the  evidence  of  the  first  English  observer 
of  the  bird— one  Emanuel  Altham,  who  mentions  it  in  two 
letters  written  on  the  same  day  from  Mauritius  to 
his  brother  at  home.  These  have  only  of  late,  through  the 
intervention  of  Dr  Wilmot^  been  brought  to  light^    In  one 

he  says  :  "  You  shall  receue a  strange  fowls : 

which  i  had  at  the  Hand  Mauritius  called  by  ye  portingallt 
a  Do  Do :  which  for  the  rareness  thereof  I  hope  wilbe 
welcome  to  you.''  The  passage  in  the  other  letter  is  to 
the  same  effect^  with  the  addition  of  the  words  **  if  it  liue." 
Nothing  more  is  known  of  this  valuable  consignment  In 
the  same  fleet  with  Altham  sailed  Herbert,  whose  TraveU 
ran  through  several  editions  and  have  been  long  quoted. 
It  is  plain  that  he  could  not  have  reached  Mauritius  ti2! 
1629,  though  1627  has  been  usually  assigned  as  the  date  of 
his  visit  Tho  fullest  account  he  gives  of  tho  bird  is  in 
his  edition  of  1638,  and  in  the  curiously  affected  style  of 
many  writera  of  the  period.  It  will  be  enough  to  quote 
the  beginning :  **  The  Dodo  comes  first  to  a  description : 
here,  and  in  Dygarroi^  (and  no  where  else,  that  ever  I 
could  see  or  heare  of)  is  generated  the  Dodo  (a  Portuguiae 
name  it  is,  and  has  reference  to  her  simpleness,)  a  Bird 
which  for  shape  and  rareness  might  be  ^'d  a  Phoenix 
(wer't  in  Arabia :) " — the  rest  of  the  passage  is  entertaining, 
but  the  whole  has  been  often  reprinted.  Herbert,  it  may 
be  remarked,  when  he  could  see  a  possible  Qrmric  similarity, 

•  Proc.  Zool.  Soc.  1874,  pp.  447-449. 

*  /.«.,  Bodriguex ;  an  exror,  as  wp  shall  sec. 
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mos  weak  as  an  etymologist,  but  hia  positive  statement, 
corroborated  as  it  is  by  Altham,  cannot  be  set  aside,  and 
licnce  we  do  not  hesitate  to  assign  a  Portuguese  derivation 
fur  the  word.^     Uorbcrt  also  gave  a  figure  of  the  bird. 

Proceeding  chronologically  we  next  come  upon  a  curious 
bit  of  evidence.  This  is  contained  in  a  MS.  dioiy  kept 
between  1626  and  1640  by  Thomas  Crossfield  of  Queen's 
College,  Oxford,  where,  under  the  year  1634^  mention  is 
casually  made  of  f^ne  Mr  Qoaling  *'  who  bestowed  the  Dodar 
(a  blacke  Indian  bird)  vpon  ye  Anatomy  school"  Nothing 
more  is  known  of  it.  About  1638,  Sir  llamon  Lestrango 
tcUs  us,  as  he  walked  London  streets  he  saw  the  picture  of 
a  stroni^  fowl  hung  out  on  a  cloth  canvas,  and  going  in  to 
see  it  fuuud  a  great  bird  kept  in  a  chamber  **  somewhat 
bigger  than  the  largest  Tiirky  cock,  and  so  legged  and 
footed,  but  shorter  and  thicker."  The  keeper  oUled  it 
a  Dodo  end  shewed  the  visitors  how  bis  captive  would 
•wallow  "  large  peUe  stones as  bigge  as  nutmegs." 

In  16ol  Morisot  published  an  account  of  a  voyage  made 
by  Frau9ois  Cauche,  who  professed  to  have  passed  fifteen 
davs  in  Mauritius,  or  **  I'isle  de  Saincte  Apollonie,"  as  he 
called  it,  in  1638.  According  to  De  Flacourt  the  narrative 
is  not  very  trustworthy,  and  indeed  certain  statements  are 
obvioualy  inaocorate.  Cauche  says  he  saw  there  birds 
bigger  than  Swins,  which  he  describes  so  as  to  leave  no 
d(mot  of  his  meaning  Dodos ;  but  perhaps  the  most  import- 
ant facts  (if  thev  be  facts)  that  he  relates  are  that  they  had 
a  ciy  like  a  GosLng  ("  il  a  un  cry  comma  I'oison  "),  and  that 
they  laid  a  ain^^  white  egg,  '*  gros  comme  un  nain 
d*an  sol,"  on  a  masb  of  grass  in  the  forests.  He  calls  them 
"  oiseaux  de  Naxaret,**  perhaps,  as  a  marginal  note  informs 
US,  ffom  an  island  of  that  name  which  was  then  supposed 
to  lie  more  to  the  northward,  but  is  now  known  to  have 
no  exibtouce. 

In  the  catalogue  of  Tradescant's  CoUedion  of  Bariiiet, 
prtuned  at  Scmlh  Lambeth,  published  in  1656,  we  have 
entered  among  the  '*  Whole  Birds  "  a  '^  Dodar  from  the 
island  AlaurUiui  ;  it  is  not  able  to  flie  being  so  big."  This 
specimen  may  well  have  been  the  skin  of  the  biid  seen  by 
Le!tr&!!ge  seme  eighteen  years  before,  but  anyhow  we  are 
able  to  traoe  the  specimen  through  Willughby,  Lhwyd, 
and  Hyde,  till  it  paned  in  or  before  1684  to  the  Ajshmolean 
collection  at  Oxford.  In  1755  it  was  ordered  to  be 
destroyed,  but,  in  accordance  with  the  original  orders  of 
Aahmole,  iti  head  and  riglit  foot  were  preserved,  and  still 
ornament  the  Museum  of  that  University.  In  the  second 
edition  of  a  Catalogue  ofmanp  Natural  Rarities,  kc,  to  be 
seen  at  the  place  formerly  called  the  Music  Uouiic,  near  the 
Wcftt  Eud  of  bt  Puul's  Church,  collected  by  one  Hubert  alias 
Forbes,  and  pulilLshcd  in  10G5,  mention  ia  made  cf  a 
*  Ivgge  of  a  Dodo,  a  great  heavy  bird  that  cannot  tly  ;  it 
is  a  Bird  of  the  MaurieiuH  IblunJ.'  This  is  8upi>oted  to 
have  subsequently  {MUUicd  into  the  posscflsion  of  the  Koyal 
Society.  At  all  events  such  a  Fpcciuieu  is  included  in 
Orcw'd  list  of  their  treasures  which  was  pulilishcd  in  1C61. 
This  it-as  aftcrwaidn  tniusfcrrcd  to  the  British  Museum, 
where  it  Ktiil  rcpiKfcd.  As  may  be  Fecu  it  u  a  Ictt  foot, 
without  the  iiitcgumentd,  but  it  diiTtrs  sufiicicntly  in  size 
from  the  Oxforti  f  jntiucn  to  forbid  it>  havii:::  Li  cu  ii;.rt  i  i 
the  K.iiiie  iu<lividual.  In  ICGC  Oituriu:i  Iroii^ht  out  the 
GutorriirJut  K,ihst  Kammer,  wherein  he  dcf-criK-a  the  head 
of  a  H'/Vir. '.;*',  which  ^:  me  sixty  Vt-ard  lat«.r  was  rcm(»vcd 
lo  the  Mu^euui  at  Copenhagen,  and  is  now  prcscn'td  there, 

•  lf«r*e  *ij  T-*'*;ir.-  \->  i'.i^j-:tf  I'n.f.  S.l.'i;;iri«  BUj'j-'-i  I  ori/in  if 
"Dt-I".'"  Til-  I'r';-..  <  ii:ii«t  I.  iTi  l(<ri  tLcprior  i.cm«iiii.ituni,  a.'l 
If,  V  I  r:jiV.  likJy,  t-  w^  <•(  tbL-ir  nj',i>.  ii.  nr  iuru  kcqujULtcd  With 
Uwir  l-.ri.'  .:iL*v,  «»ire  rti] !  jol  (•>  ]  lUit  iLc  IlMlUii>itr<,  ««:  kio  at  i '  m. 
how  the  tin*.  Dutcli  i.a:ii<>  H'j!<jhi\  jrl  »v.iilii  (;ivc  «aj.  The  i.  i^:i- 
log  of  Pimdx  nnt  hr'.i  g  y]  lui  tn  tbe  Dul  ^i,  tLi-y  huu!  1,  a*  is  the  l..ibit 
of  uilor%  ciiufrrl  it  ii.t »  M.-:i:rihm^  tLcv  dul  luJiknlaud.  Then 
Ihidaeri  wjuU  suUt  tUt^^t  ilwlf. 


having  been  the  means  of  first  iMding  foologiali^  under  &• 
guidance  of  Pro!  Reinhardt,  to  raoognia  tlM  tnia  affinitiM 
of  the  bird. 

Little  more  remains  to  be  told.    For  brevity's  sake  we 
have  passed  over  all  but  the  principal  narratives  of  Toyagwi 
or  other  notices  of  the  bird.     A  compendious  bibliography, 
up  to  the  year  1848,  will  be  foond  in  Strickland's  claasied 
work,*  and  the  list  was  continued  by  Ton  Frauenfeld'  for 
twenty    years  later.      The    last  evidence    we  have    cf 
the  Dodo's  existence  is  fnmibhed  by  a  journal  kept  by 
Bei^.  Harry,  and  now  in  the   British  Museum   (Jl/5.y. 
AddU.  36G8.  11.  D).     This  shows  iU  enrrival  till  1681, 
but  the  writer's  sole  remark  npon  it  ia  that  ita  "  flesh  is 
very  hard."    The  successive  occupation  of  the  LdanH  by 
diiTercnt  masters  seems  to  have  oestioyed  every  tradition 
relating  to  the  bird,  and  doubts  began  to  arise  whether  sada. 
a  creature  had  ever  exiated.    Duncan^  in  1838,  aliewed  ho^ 
ill-founded  these  donbts  were,  and  aome  ten  yean  lale^ 
Broderip  with  mneh  diligence  collected  all  the  available 
deuce  into  an  admirable  essay,  which  in  ita  turn  waa  sia.^ 
ceeded  by  Strickland's  monograph  just  mentioned.     Bat 
tlie  meanwhile  little  waa  done  towards  obtaining  any  natcr 
advance  in  our  knowledge,  J^of.  Reinhardt'k  detanninatk* 
of  its  affinity  to  the  Pigeons  (CofneiAcr)  excepted ;  aac^  ji 
waa  hardly  until  Clark's  dusooveiy  in  1865  (BiKDi^  vol  iik^  «^ 
732)  of  a  large  number  of  Dodoa'  remains,  that  looles^ata 
generally  were  prepared  to  aocepi  that  affinity  vithkone 
question.    The  examination  of  bone  after  bone  by  E^fe«£ 
Owen  and  others  confirmed  the  judgment  of  tlie  Dik^uah 
naturalist,  and  there  is  now  no  possibility  of  a^y 
view  being  successfully  *«ntn»i>ml<i, 

The  causes  which  led  to  the  eztiipation  of  this 
ous  Pigeon  have  bean  diacnsaed  in  a  fonner  aitielr, 
nothing  new  can  be  added  on  that  branch  of  tlie  sol^ect ; 
but  it  will  be  remembered  that  the  Dodo  doee  not  ala»d 
alone  in  its  fate,  and  that  two  mora  or  leas  neariy  allied  tir^ 
inhabiting  the  aiater  ialanda  of  mwnion  and  BodrifW^ 
have  in  like  manner  disappeared  from  the  £ue  ef 
earth.  (a.  &) 

DODONA,  in  Epima,  was  the  seat  of  the  most; 
and  venerable  of  all  Hellenio  aanctnariea.     In  the 
the  Dodonaa,  and  on  the  banks  of  the 
Acheloiis,  there  dwelt  in  times  long  anterior  to  histoiy 
race  of  Helli  or  Hellenea,  who  thence  spread  into  ~ 
and  Greece.     In  after  times  the  Qreeka  ol  the  sooth 
on  the  inhabitanta  of  £pinu  aa  barfaariana ; 
for  Dodona  they  always  preserved  a  certain  reverencs^ 
the  tcmpl^  there  waa  the  object  of  frequent 
them.     This  temple  waa  dedicated  to  the  Felssgie  Zsi 
the  wieldcr  of  the  thunderbolt  in  the  atoma  ao  ficqaeat 
Epirus.     Connected  with  the  temple  wai  an  orsde  el 
enjoyed  more  reputation  in  Greece  than  any  other  sa* 
that  at  Delphi,  and  which  wonld  aeem  to  date  from 
Garl>  timed  than  the  worship  of  Zena;  for  the 
method  of  gathering  the  rcsponaee  of  the  oracle  wse 
ii.-'.Luing  to  the  rustling  of  an  old  oak  tree,  which 
supposed  to  be  the  seat  of  the  deity,  and  by  taking 
an  -itigury  of  the  future.    We  seen  here  to  have  ai 
cf  the  very  ancient  and  widely  diffoaed  tree-wenh 
tSo'jictiuies,  however,  auguries  won  taken  in  other : 
(>eiug  drawn  from  the  moaning  el  dorea  in  the  ' 
tbu  uinrmur  of  a  fountain  which  roee  doee  by,  or 
resounding  of    the  wind  in  the  braaan  tripoda  wl 
formed  a  circle  all  round  the  templei    Tlie  oracle  was  ^^ 
compared  with  the  articulate  reaponaea  of  Delphi,  '■^^ 
but  nunc  the  lets  constantly  coosuUei     Cnaaus  pfu|»^** 

^  Th' D.sio  and  iu  Kx»dnd,  kn.  By  B.  B>  mtUelsefl  ssd^tt 
Mflvilla.     LonJon:  1848.     A\o. 

*  Nfu  a^f9ffw^dkM  Aht»lim$  im  UmiH^  e.  s.  w.  KduUftH* 
Qtoig  Bitt«r  voa  rniuafuld.    Wita  •  IMt.    faL 
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[|  hk  weQ-known  qoestion ;  Lysander  sought  to  obtfun 
in  it  a  nnotioii  for  nis  ambitiouB  viewB ;  the  AthftnianB 
inantly  appealed  to  its  authority  durisg  the  Peloponne- 
i  war.  Bilt  the  moat  frequent  votaries  were  the  neigh- 
iring  tribes  tt,  the  Acamanians  and  JEtoUznB,  together 
h  the  P^y^"*«|  who  claimed  a  special  connection  with 


[)odona  is  not  nnfrecniently  mentioned  by  ancient 
tars.  Homer  speaks  al  it  twice,  once  calling  it  the 
rmj  abode  of  Selli  who  sleep  on  the  ground  imd  wash 

their  feet»  and  on  the  second  occasion  describing  a 
ii  of  Odysseus  to  tiie  oracle.  Hesiod  has  left  ns  a  com- 
ta  deacription  of  the  Dodon«a  or  Hellopia,  which  he 
ta  a  district  full  of  com-^elds,  of  herds  and  flocks  and  of 
tpbardsy  where  is  built  on  an  extremity  {hr  Icr^onn) 
dona,  where  Zeus  dwells  in  the  stem  of  an  oak  (^^y^ 
fodotos  tells  a  story  which  he  learned  at  £gyptian 
abesy  that  the  oracle  of  Dodona  was  founded  by  an 
yptiaa  priestess  who  was  carried  away  by  the  Fhosnidans, 
t  aays  uat  the  local  le^nd  substitutes  for  this  priestess 
iKack  dove,  a  snbstitutum  in  which  he  tries  to  find  a 
aooal  w»**»ing  From  later  writers  we  learn  that  in 
Aorical  times  were  was  worshipped,  together  with  Zens, 
I  Asiatic  goddess  under  the  name  Dione,  and  thenoefor- 
ird  the  responses  were  given  by  the  priestesses  of  the 
tter,  who  were  called  doves^  and  not  by  the  SellL 

As  to  the  site  of  Dodona  there  has  been  a  good  deal  of 
■Basil  OP.  We  know  from  the  anthoritiea  that  the  town 
IS  situated  in  a  fertile  vale  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain 
lonsnis,  whence  iasued  a  multitude  of  springs,  and  that  it 
ru  on  the  eaatem  boundary  of  ^irus,  and  on  the  confines 
{  Thesprotia  and  Mdossis.  We  are  further  told  that 
)odoiia  was  a  two  days'  journey  from  Ambrada,  and  a 
omey  of  four  days  from  Buthrotum.  It  would  also 
tppnr  certain  that  it  was  in  a  region  of  f reqpient  thnnder- 
ilonML  In  accordance  with  these  indications^  Colonel 
Lnks  fixed  on  CSsstritsa  near  Janina  in  Epirus,  at  the  foot 
i  the  mountain  Mitslk^  as  the  site  of  Dodona.  But  his 
^"MiQos  are  not  conclusive.  Quite  recently  excavations 
^n  been  undertaken  at  a  spot  in  the  valley  of  Dramisins, 
K  few  lesgues  south  of  Castritza,  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Oljtaka,  where  Leake  found  the  remains  of  a  theatre  and 
^two  temples.  This  has  usually  been  supposed  to  be  the 
ate  of  Psssaron,  the  ancient  capitel  of  the  Molossian  kings. 
^  thess  excavations  have  brought  to  light  not  only  many 
Uitiqiiities,  but  tablets  ex  voto  bearing  dedicatory  mscrip* 
^  to  2^U8  Nalos  and  Dione,  and  many  fragments  of 
^Hpods,  whence  it  would  seem  highly  probable  that 
h  opinion  of  Leake  most  be  given  up,  and  the  new  site 
^tdy  fixed  upon  as  that  of  Dodona.  (See  Leake, 
^miem  Greece,  vols.  L  iv.;  Bevue  ArMUogique  for  1877, 
^  329,  897.) 

The  temple  of  Dodona  was  destroyed  by  the  ^toHans 
Q  319  B.a,  but  the  oracle  survived  to  the  times  of 
Wnias  and  even  of  the  emperor  Julian. 

DODSLEY,  BoBKRT  (1703-1764),  an  eminent  book- 
|ller  and  versatile  writer,  bom  in  1703  at  Mansfield, 
ottinghamshire,  where  his  father  is  said  to  have  been  a 
koolmaster.  In  his  youth  he  was  apprenticed  to  a 
Kking-weaver,  from  whom  he  ran  away,  taking  service 
i  footman.  His  first  poetical  attempts  seem  to  have 
■I  made  when  he  was  a  servant  in  the  family  of  the  Hon. 
s  Lowther,  and  were  published  by  subscription  under 
)  title  of  The  Mute  ta  Livery ^  cr  the  Footman's  MiteeUany 
Itl^  This  was  followed  by  an  elegant  little  satirical 
iS  oaUad  The  ToMop,  the  hint  of  which  is  said  to  have 
a  taken  from  Bandolph's  Muse^s  Zooking-fflau,  and 
eh,  having  obtained  the  approbation  of  Pope,  was  acted 
hrtnt  Qtfden  with  great  success.  The  profits  accruing 
\  tha  nia  of  these  two  publications  enabled  him  to 


establish  himself  as  bookseller  in  Pall- Mall;  and  his 
merit  and  enterprising  spirit  soon  made  him  one  of  tha 
foremost  publiBhen  of  the  dav.  One  of  the  first  copyrights 
he  published  was  that  of  Johnson's  London,  for  which  he 
gave  ten  guineas  in  1738,  and  he  was  afterwards  the  leader 
of  the  association  of  bookselleis  that  furmshed  Johnson 
with  funds  for  the  preparation  of  his  Englith  Dictionary, 
In  1737  a  new  piece  of  his  own,  entitled  The  Kinp  and  the 
MUUr,  of  Mamfleld,  was  received  with  undiminished 
applause.  His  immediatehr  anbeequent  farces,  however, 
were  not  so  popular.  In  1738  he  published  a  collection 
of  his  dramatic  works  in  one  volume  8vo,  xmder  the 
modest  title  of  Trtfiee,  which  was  foUowed  by  the 
Triumph  of  Peace,  a  masque,  occasioned  by  the  treaty  of 
Aix-la^Chapelle,  and  a  fragment  on  Public  Virtue,  Dodslev 
was  also  the  author  of  the  Economy  of  Human  lAfe,  a  work 
which  acquired  considerable  celebrity ;  but  for  tlus  it  ii 
supposed  ne  was  not  a  little  indebted  to  the  mistaken 
opinion  which  long  prevailed  that  it  was  the  production  of 
Lord  Chesterfield.  The  name  of  Dodsley  is  from  this 
period  associated  with  much  of  the  literature  of  his  time. 
Amonff  other  things  he  projected  The  Annwd  Segieter,  com- 
menced in  1768,  The  Museum,  The  World,  and  l%e 
Preceptor.  To  these  various  works  Horace  Walpole, 
Akenside,  Soame  Jenyns,  Lord  Lyttelton,Lord  CShesterneld, 
Edmund  Burke,  and  others  were  eontnbutoia.  His  owm 
latest  production  was  a  tragedy  entitled'C^atf,  whidi  was 
reoeivad  with  even  greater  enthusiasm  than  his  earlier 
works.  It  had  a  long  mn  at  Covent  Garden;  two 
thousand  copies  of  it  were  sold  on  tha  daj  of  puUioe^n, 
and  it  passed  through  four  editions  within  the  year.  It 
has  long,  however,  ceased  to  be  read,  and  apart  from  hia 
fame  aa  a  pnbUsher  Dodsley  is  now  chiefly  remembered  on 
account  of  his  Select  CoUectione  qf  Old  Playe  (13  vols. 
12mo,  London,  1744  ;  2d  edition,  12  vols.  8vo,  1780). 
He  ^ed  at  Durham  while  on  a  visit  to  a  friend,  26di 
September  1764. 

DODWELL,  Edwasb  (1767-1833),  an  English  anti- 
quarian writer  and  draughtaman  r*f  considerable  note  in  the 
department  of  classical  investigation.  He  belonged  to  the 
aame  family  as  Heniy  Dodwell  the  theologian,  and 
received  hia  education  at  Cambridge.  Being  under  no 
necessity  to  adopt  a  profession  as  a  means  of  livelihood,  he 
devoted  himself  entirely  to  his  favourite  pursuits,  travelled 
for  aeveral  years — ^from  1801  to  1806— in  Greece,  and  spent 
the  reat  of  his  life  for  the  most  part  in  Italy,  either  at 
Naples  or  at  Bome.  An  illness  contracted  in  1830  during 
a  visit  of  exploration  to  the  Sabine  Mountains,  undermined 
his  constitution  and  ultimately  resulted  in  his  death,  which 
took  place  at  Bome  in  May  1832.  His  widow,  a  daughter 
of  Count  Giraud,  was  thirty  yeaia  his  junior,  and  after  hia 
death  became  famoua  as  the  **  beautiful"  countess  of  Spaur, 
and  played  a  considerable  r61e  in  the  political  life  of  the 
Papal  city. 


HI4  works  vn—A  Classical  and  Topographical  Tow  through 
Oreeee,  S  vols.,  London,  1819,  of  which  a  Q«rmAa  truuUtion  by 
Sickler  wu  pabliihed  si  Meiningen  in  1821 ;  Fie%ps  in  Ortsce^  con- 
sisting of  tnir^r  xolotned  platM,  London,  1821  ;  and  Vievos  and 
Dsseriptions  qf  Cyclopian  and  Pelasgie  JUvudns  in  Italy  and  Orsses^ 
London  1834.  The  last  work,  which  contains  180  pUtea,  waa 
bron^t  out  atmnltaneoosly  si  Paris  with  a  French  text. 

DODWELL,  Henby  (1641-1711),  a  learned  controver- 
sial writer,  was  bom  at  Dublin  in  October  1641.  Hia 
father  had  once  been  possessed  of  considerable  property  in 
Connaught,  but  having  lost  it  at  the  rebellion  settled  at 
York  in  1648.  Here  Homy  received  his  preliminary  edu- 
cation at  the  free  school  By  the  death  of  hia  parents 
he  was  reduced  in  early  life  to  the  greatest  poverty. 
In  1654  he  was  sent  by  his  undo  to  Trinity  Oollegei 
Dublin,  of  which  he  waa  soon  afterwords  chosen  schoStf 
and    fellow.     Having  conscientioua   objectjons  to    taka 
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orders  he  relinqiuBbed  hU  fenowship  in  1666,  and  resided 
for  some  time  at  Oxford,  Dublin,  and  London  socoessiTely. 
In  1688  he  was  elected  Caindan  profesMr  of  history  at 
Oxford;  bat  in  1691  he  was  deprired  of  his  professonhip 
for  refusing  to  take  the  oaths  of  aUeginnce  to  William  and 
Mary.  Retiring  to  Shottesbrooke  in  Berkshire,  and  lining 
on  the  produce  of  a  small  estate  in  Ireland,  which  he  had 
at  first  generously  relinqmshed  in  favour  of  a  near  relation, 
he  devoted  himself  to  those  literary  labours  in  chronology 
and  ecclesiastical  polity  on  which  his  fame  now  restSi'  In 
the  former  department  he  published — Ducourm  <m  iht 
Pkmiciati  ffittorp  of  SanchoniaiKon  (1681) ;  Anmalm 
Thueydidei  ei  Xenophontei  (1696) ;  ChroiuUcffia  OrcKHh 
Jiomana  pro  Hypotkuibut  DUm,  Halieamauei  (1692); 
AnnaUi  VelleicuU,  QuiniUiani^  StaUani  (1698);  and  a 
Isrger  treatise  entitled  De  VeUrtbut  Orceeorum  Bomanor- 
vmque  Cyditj  obiterque  de  Cyclo  Judonrum  ae  ,£Ust$ 
ChritUf  DmcrtcUionu  (1701).  All  these  obtained  con- 
siderable reputation,  and  were  frequently  reprinted.  Gib- 
bon speaks  of  his  learning  as  **  immense,''  and  saya  that 
his  ^'  skill  in  employing  facts  is  equal  to  his  learning."  In 
the  department  of  ecclesisstical  polity  lus  works  are  more 
numerous  and  of  much  less  value,  his  judgment  being  f»x 
Inferior  to  his  power  of  research.  In  his  earlier  writings 
he  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  greatest  champions  of  the 
non-jurors  ;  but  the  absurd  doctrine  which  he  afterwards 
promulgated,  that  immortality  could  be  enjoyed  only  by 
those  who  had  received  bapUsm  from  the  hands  of  one  set 
of  regularly  ordained  clergy,  and  was  therefore  a  privilege 
from  which  dissenters  were  hopelessly  excluded,  justly  de- 
prived him  of  the  confidence  even  of  his  friends.  It  u  in- 
teresting, however,  in  view  of  the  recent  revival  of  the  same 
doctrine,  to  know  that  he  published  in  1706  a  treatise  pro- 
fessing to  prove  from  Scriptpre  and  the  first  fathers  that 
the  soul  is  naturally  mortal  Dodwell  died  at  Shottes- 
Irooke,  7th  June  1711.  His  eldest  son  Henry  is  known 
as  the  author  of  a  pamphlet  entitled  Chrittianity  not 
founded  on  Argument,  to  which  a  reply  was  publidied  by 
his  brother  William,  who  was  besides  engaged  in  a  contro- 
versy with  Dr  Conyers  Middleton  on  the  anbject  of 
miradesL 

DOQ,  a  name  common  to  several  species  of  CanidcB — a 
family  of  Carnivorous  Mammals  widely  distributed  over 
nearly  every  part  of  the  globe.  Many  of  the  species 
belonging  to  this  family,  as  the  wolf  and  the  jackal,  are 
social  animals,  hunting  in  packs,  and  are  readily  tamed  ; 
while  in  confinement  they  show  little  or  no  repugance  to 
breeding.  In  a  group  thus  eminently  capable  of  domestica- 
tion, it  is  not  surprising  that  in  the  earliest  times  one  or 
more  species  should  have  been  brought  under  the  dominion 
of  man,  or  that  under  human  care  the  domestic  dog  should 
have  become,  as  Baron  Cuvier  calls  it,  "  the  completest, 
the  motl-singular,  and  the  most  useful  conquest  ever  made 
by  man."  There  is  sufficient  evidence  to  show  that  the 
dog  existed  in  the  domesticated  state  during  prehistoric 
times ;  consequently  neither  history  nor  tradition  is  avail- 
able to  solve  the  question  of  its  origin.  That  must  bd 
decided,  if  at  all,  by  the  naturalist,  and  the  variety  of 
opinion  existing  on  this  point  at  the  present  time  renders 
it  exceedingly  improbable  that  the  parentage  of  the  dog 
will  ever  be  ascertained  with  certainty.  Some  suppose 
that  all  our  breeds  have  sprung  from  a  single  wild  source, 
others  that  they  are  the  product  of  the  blending  of  several 
distinct  species.  Of  the  former,  the  majority  regard  the 
wolf  VA  the  parent  funn,  others  favour  the  claims  of  the 
jackal,  while  a  few  regard  them  as  the  descendants  of  an 
extinct  species,  and  point  to  the  fossfl  remains  of  a  large 
dn;r.  found  in  the  later  Tertiary  deposits,  as  the  probable 
wild  stock.  The  prevalent  belief  at  the  present  day  is 
probably  that  whica  regards  the  domestic  dog  as  the  pro- 


duct of  the  croesing  of  several  species,  living  and  t 
This  opinion  is  founded  on  such  fonstderationt 
presence  in  the  earliest  historic  times  of  many 
(totally  diitiiiet  from  each  other,  and  nearly  lesei 
existing  forms),  the  existence  of  wild  species  of  dop 
quarters  of  the  globe,  the  fondness  of  savage  m 
taming  wild  animals,  and  the  extreme  improbabilil 
among  so  many  prssumably  equally  tameable  canine  i 
only  one  should  have  been  chosen  for  domestication, 
is  it  to  be  foi^otten,  as  Darwin  has  well  shown,  thf 
of  man  in  most  wild  animals  is  a  gradually  ac 
instinct,  and  that  before  its  acquirement  a  wild  i 
would  have  been  much  more  readily  tamed  than 
Thus  the  wild  dog  of  the  Falkland  Islands  < 
OMtarciinu),  when  these  were  first  visited  by 
approached  him  without  sign  either  of  fsar  or  of  av* 
The  weightiest  reason  for  this  opinion,  however,  lies 
fact  that  many  of  the  breeds  of  domestic  dogs,  foi 
diflbrent  countries,  bear  a  more  or  less  striking  reaem 
to  the  wild  species  still  existing  in  those  coontriea. 
Esquimaux  dogs  of  North  America  so  closely  reaeml 
wolf  of  the  same  regions,  both  in  appearance  and  in 
tliat  Sir  J.  Bichardson  on  ono  occasion  mistoi^  a  p 
those  wild  animals  for  a  troop  of  Indian  dogs ;  m 
Indians  are  said  to  take  the  young  of  wolves  in  oi 
improve  their  canine  breed,  which  would  seem  to 
fhat  the  dog  and  wolf  are  sufficiently  fertile  inter  se. 
Hare  Indian  or  Mackenzie  River  Dog,  although  son 
smaller  in  sise  than  the  prairie  wolf  {Ccuiu  latramM) 
ring  in  the  same  regions,,  so  reseniblea  the  latte 
Richardson  could  detect  no  decided  difference  in  fon 
seeiMS,  in  fact,  to  bear  the  same  relation  to  the  prair 
that  the  Esquimaux  dog  does  to  the  great  grey  wolf  i 
mentioned.  The  Wolf  certainly  exhibits  few  pec 
dog-like  qualities,  being  both  ferocious  and  eowaidJ 
showing  no  attachment  to  man  ;  but  instances,  ne 
less,  are  on  record  of  tamed  wol?es  which  in  thoir 
ness,  in  love  for  their  maaters,  and  in  intelligence,  i 
true  dog-like  capacity.  The  Esquimaux  dogs  are  U 
decidedly  wolfish  in  disposition,  showing  little 
attachment  to  their  owners,  and  sometimes,  it  is  aai 
attacking  them  when  pressed  by  hunger.  Distinct  n 
of  the  wolf  occur  in  Europe  and  in  India,  ani 
European  breeds  as  the  shepherd  dog  of  Hungary  ao 
resemble  the  wolf  that  an  Hungarian  has  been  kni 
mistake  that  animal  for  one  of  his  own  does ;  while 
of  the  Hindu  pariah  dogs  are  said  bjr  Blyth  to  re 
the  Indian  variety  of  wolf.  The  large  semi-domes 
dogs  of  the  northern  parts  of  both  hemispheres  ui 
be  regarded  as  principally  derived  from  the  varioos ; 
and  varieties  of  wolves  still  existing  there.  The  pe 
gestation  in  the  wolf  and  dog  is  the  same,  being  61 
in  both.  In  the  tropical  regions  of  tho  Old  Wor 
wolf  disappears,  and  with  it  the  prcvalenc9  of  w< 
dogs,  their  places  being  taken  W  smaller  breeds,  m 
certain  of  the  pariah  dogs  of  India  and  of  Egypt,  b 
which  and  the  jackals  aboundbg  in  those  connti 
structural  difference  can,  according  to  Geoffrey  Saint-t 
be  pointed  out.  T..eir  period  of  gestation  agrees  wit 
of  the  dog  and  wolf,  and  like  dogs,  tamed  jackals 
caressed  "  will,"  says  Darwin,  "jump  about  for  jo 
their  tails,  lower  their  ears,  lick  their  master's  hands 
down  and  even  throw  themselves  on  the  ground 
upwards ; "  when  frightened,  also,  they  carry  the 
between  their  legs.  Jackals  associate  readily  witl 
end  their  hybrid  offspring  are  not  sterfle  ;  there  is 
instance  on  record  of  one  of  these  which  barked  1 
ordinary  dog.  The  habit  of  barking,  so  character 
dogs,  is  not,  however,  universal  among  them,  the  di 
dogs  of  Guinea  and  oertaio  Mexicta  braeds  being  da 
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«a  domK  'This  faculty  iq^pMn  to  be  readily  loefc  and  to 

\$  capaUa  of  leaeqnirament    ^The  domeetio  dcMs  wbidi 

na  nild  on  the  iilttid  oi  Joan  Fernandez  are  laid  io  lutve 

loii  tha  power  of  barking  in  33  yeare,  and  to  haregradnaUy 

naeqntred  it  on  rem^al  from  the  island.    Ae  Hare 

Indian  Dos  makea  an  attempt  at  bttking,  which  nanally 

eadi  in  a  howl,  bnt  the  I'oong  of  t&s  breed  bom  in  the 

Zoological  Gardana  aeem  to  poeeeia  this  faeoUy  to  the  fall 

extents    In  tnmical  America,  where  jackals  are  unknown, 

there  are  aereral  wild  species  of  dogs  to  which  thedomestio 

breeds  ol  those  regions  bear  a  -oonsiderable  tesemblanoe, 

and  at  the  present  day  the  Arawak  Indiana  cross  their 

dogi  with  an  abori^final  wild  n>eoieB  for  the  pnipose  of 

improving  the  breed.    In  Australia  the  Dingo,  regaided  by 

snany  as  coostttnting  a  distinct  species  indigenous  to  that 

.^imkUv,  its  remains  having  been  found  in  caves  associated 

^th  thoee  of  other  extinct  mammale,  ocean  both  in  tha 

wild  slate  and  domesticated  at  the  present  day.    Darwin^ 

^tar  reviewing  this  question,  concludes  that  "  it  is  highly 

]^tobaUe  that  ttie  domestic  dogs  of  the  world  have  descended 

wom  two  good  speoiee  of  wolves  (Canit  liqnu  and  C.  latrcau), 

^aud  from  two  or  three  other  aoubtful  species  of  wolves, 

^DUDtAj,  the  European,  Indian,  and  Nor^  African  forms, 

^Erom  at  least  one  or  two  8oath  Amerimn  canine  species, 

^bcia  several  racea  or  species  of  the  jackal,  and  perhi^ 

^rom  one  or  more  extinct  species." 

Bemains  of  the  doff,  of  Neolithic  age,  occur  in  the  kitchen- 
liddens  of  Denmark,  and  in  similar  deposits  in  Bwitser- 
In  Denmark  thst  earliest  known  aog  is  followed,  in 
Bronae  period,  by  a  Jar^^er  breed,  and  that  by  a  still 
Sftiger  form  in  the  succeeding  or  Iron  period;  while  a 
^omswhat  aimilar  succession  ooeurs  in  Bwitserland.    These 
floooessive  changes,  however,  may  merely  indicate  the 
Appokianoe  in  wmb  coantrisB  of  new  races  of  pfehietorio 
iBiB,  who  broo^t  with  them  their  own  doss.    In  historic 
tiBMs  the*  earliest  records  of  the  dog  are  to  be  found  in  the 
igora  of  these  animals  on  Ejgyptian  monuments  from 
tbee  to  five  thousand  years  old ;  and  these  show  that  thus 
Mdy,  such  vaiietiea  as  the  hound,  greyhound;  watch-dog, 
•i^  turnspit  wers  cultivated  on  the  banks  of  the.  Nile. 
V  the  ancient  E^Qrptians  the  dog  waa  worshipped  under 
^e  ttUe  Anubis,  as  the  genius  of  the  Biver  Nile,— 4he 
H>peataoe  of  Sirius,  the  dog  star,  oorresponding  with 
tha  time  of  the  annnal  rise  of  that  rivei;    The  city  of 
Pynopdis  waa  built  in  its  honour,  and  there  its  worship 
^^a  carried  on  with  great  pomp.    Certain  kinds  ol  dogs 
^ece  regularly  sacrificed  to  Anubis,  their  bodies  being 
^tmrards  embalmed ;  and  occasionally  the  mmnmiea  of 
^«se  are  still  found.    The  earliest  record  of  the  dog  in 
^^«xed  histOT  is  in  connection  with  the  scjoum  of  the 
^^c«elitee  in  £gypt;  and  the  religious  homage  paid  to  it  by 
^^^«ir  oppreesors  may  probably  explain  why  the  Jews  were 
^x«i|^  to  regard  it  as  unclean.     Under  Moelem  law,  which 
•XI  many  matters  was  founded  upon  Jewish  practices,  the 
^^  oceupies  an  equally  degraded  position ;  and  through- 
^^t  Mahometan  countries  at  the  preeent  day,  their  gener^y 
^Yitdied  condition  bean  ample  teetimony  to  the  neglect 
^^  iU-treatmeat  to  which  for  centuriea  they'  have  been 
Subjected.    The  pariah  dogs  of  Eastern  cities  know  no 
>iiaster;  they  prowl  about  the  streeta  in  troops,  eating 
whatever  garbage  may  come  in  their  way,  thus  serving  the 
^Ksefol  purpose  of  scavengers,  and  occasionally  receiving  a 
^«tl  from  the  more  humane  of  the  inhabitants.    On  no 
ikeeount,  however,  must  even  the  garments  of  an  orUiodox 
Mihometan  be  defiled  by  their  touch,  and  such  ia  the 
kUclUgsQoe  and  sagacity  of  these  ownerless  curs  that» 
bring  beoome  aware  by  painful  experience  of  this  religions 
pi^^ee^  they  aeem  to  take  the  greatest  care  to  avoid 
^riqg  aooh  offsnpe.    The  value  set  upon  the  dog  by  the 
%ptian6  seems  to  have  been  shared  in  by  the  ancient 


Greeks  and  Bomans,  who  poasessed  manv  breeds  doash 
allied  to  still  existing  forms.  Those  eariy  breeds,  howevat, 
are  remarkable  for  the  entire  absence  ol  pendulons  ean^ 
which  do  not  make  their  appearance  tiU  near  the  decline 
of  the  Boman  empire.  Bv  ooth  Oreeks  and  Bomana  they 
were  employed  in  the  chau^  and  in  war,  and  for  the  lattes 
purpose  they  were  armed  with  spiked  collars,  and  some- 
times even  with  a  coat  of  mail.  Corinth  was  said  to  have 
been  sieved  by  50  war  dogs,  which  attacked  the  enemy  that 
had  landed  while  the  garrison  slept,  and  which  fought  with 
unbounded  coura^  tUl  all  were  killed  except  one,  whidi 
succeeded  in  rousing  the  garrison.  Shakespeare  thus  put 
no  figure  ol  speech  in  mt  mouth  of  Antony  when  he 
exclaims— 

"  Cry  hsroo,  tad  let  dip  the  dogi  of  mi,** 

Dogs  are  naturally  camivoroas,  preferring  flesh  thst  is 
slightly  putrid ;  but  they  can  also  live  on  vegetable  food, 
and  in  countries  where  the  dog  itself  is  eaten,  it  is  senerally 
thus  fed.  In  drinking  it  lape  with  its  tongue,  and  it  never 
perspires,  although  when  heated  its  tongue  hangs  from  its 
mouth,  and  a  flidd  runs  from  it  When  about  to  go  to 
aleep,  no  matter  where,  it  turns  round  and  round,  and 
scratchea  the  ground  with  ite  forepaws  as  if  to  form  a 
hollow  couch ;  and  in  this  seemingly  senseless  action  it  is 
no  doubt  continuing  a  habit  once  found  useful  to  ite  wild 
progenitors.  Its  sense  of  smeQs  and  hearing  are  exoeed- 
mgiy  acute^  and  many  suppose  that  the  remarkable 
power  poesessed  by  the  dog,  in  common  with  the  ca^ 
of  findmg  its  way  for  great  distances  along  unknown 
roads  may  be  dne  to  the  exercise  of  the  former  sedse. 
The  differencee  that  obtain  between,  the  various  breeds 
of  dogs  are  very  grsat^  the  skulls,  according  to  Cuvier, 
differing  more  from  each  other  than  they  do  in  tha 
different  species  of  a  natural  genus.  The  moUr  testii, 
whidi  n(»mally  conaist  of  6  pairs  above  and  7  below, 
sometimes  number  7  pairs  above  and  below,  while 
in  the  hairless  4c^  o!  Egypt  the  teeth  are  sometimes 
reduced  to  a  sin^  molar  on  each  side,  incisors  and  canines 
being  entirely  awanting.  Borne  varieties  are  six  times  as 
long  as  others,  excluding  the  tail,  and  the  number  of 
vertebra  in  the  latter  organ  is  also  exceedingly  various ; 
nor  is  the  number  of  pif»wrni»  always  uniform,  there  being 
5  on  each  side  in  some,  and  4  io  others,  while  occasionally 
the  number  on  the  two  sides  is  unequaL 

While  man  has  thus  bestowed  great  attention  on  the 
physical  development  of  the  dog,  and  availing  himaelf  d 
natural  variations  has,  by  careful  aeleetion  and  interorosa- 
ing,  moulded  the  dog  into  an  almost  infinite  variety  of 
ferms,  he  haa  alio,  by  education,  developed  ita  moral  and 
intelleetualcapabiUtiea,so  that  the  dog  may,  m  this  respect, 
be  ssid  to  have,  within  ita  own  limits,  kept  pace  with  ita 
master's  advancement ;  and  it  is  undoubtedly  owing  to  a 
certain  community  of  feeling  eidsting  between  dog  and  man 
that  thia  domestic  animal  1ms,  since  the  earliest  times,  been 
regarded  as  the  companion  as  well  as  the  humble  servant 
of  mankind.    There  are  few  human  passions  not  shared 
in  by  the  dog.    It  is,  like  him,  subject  to  anger,  jealoi^y, 
envy,  love,  hatred,  and  grief ;  it  shows  gratitude,  pnde, 
generosity,  and  fear.     It  sympathisee  with  man  in  his 
troubles,  and  there  are  numerous  inBtanoes  on  record  of  ita 
showing  sympathy  for  the  distreesed  of  ite  own  kind.    It 
remembers,  and  ia  evidently  assisted  thereto,  as  man  is,  by 
the  aasociation  of  ideas ;  that  it  is  not  devoid  of  imsginaf 
tion  may  be  a»amed  from  the  fact   that  it  dreams, 
pursuing  in  its  sleep  imaginary  game.    Its  judgment  la 
often  singularly  correct ;  while  it  may  almost  be  said  to 
have  a  religion,  in  which  man  is  ito  god,  and  his  wffl  iU 
rule  of  c^uct,  disobedience  to  which  produces  an  evident 
feeling  ol  shame  wad  a  quiet  submission  to  pnnishment 
It  sharea  with  man  in  awe  of  the  unknown,  and  the  meal 
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WMmgMnii  dng  will  odcn  trambls  it  tbe  nddMi  nutla  of 
k  ittl,  Whila  tbn  pmamion  of  lueh  facoltiei  hu  rendFrod 
him  fit  ■bore  all  uthpr  nmnisls  for  the  rompviioiuhip  nf 
■MB.  tbi  phjiicat  uid  inU'llMtu&l  rjunlitici  cbuvcterulie 
el  tbo  Tarioiu  breedj  bme  htta  Reiicd  upon  and  da- 
Ttloped  to  tbeir  ntmoat  b/  m*ti,  so  ai  to  enable  bim  to 
■M  lb c  dog  For  a  gnat  variet;  of  parpoiea;  vbat  tbfaa 
ua  viU  appear  JD  tbe  tollowin);  nccnMiilj  brieT  tecount 
d  the  men  important  brseds  of  dogt. 

According  to  rniCaaKOT  Fiuingor,  tbere  ar«  at  luut  189 
dvtioct  nrietia  of  tbo  domulic  dog,  and  wbsD  it  u  etm- 
•idered  th&t  tbt  origin  of  manj  if  not  moic  of  Ibeio  ii  nn- 
cartaia,  it  in  not  ■urpritiog  Ibat  cDn^idvnbU  diiTcrevci)  of 
ojiiiiioD  fibould  ciiit  ns  to  the  most  natural  mode  of  <;rnup- 
ing  tbiiu  tngetber.  Tbeir  arran^enif  r.t  into  tbe  folloning 
•ii  iar».  founded  In  a  entwa  eiteiit  on  tbo  form  and  de- 
velopment of  tbc  cira,  pnbabi;  affords  an  approiimitinD 
to  a  nslutal  cIuiiEatii.n,  yix.,  WoLf-DOGS,  QnzmoL.ws, 
Srji<iiRij>,  HovTfDs,  UjiJiTim,  and  TEaniERs. 

1.  WdLr-DOOB. — Tbrougbont  lbs  nortbera  rcgioim  of 
I-otb  beniispbere*  tbere  are  sjTerol  breeds  of  lemi-donioiti- 
c^tei  n-nlf-like  dogs  baving  nearlj  erect  eats,  Bad  long 
w.joIly  biiir;  these  inclnde  amoog  otben  tbe  dngs  of  tbe 
E^ninnui  and  tbe  Kimtchadiilei.  The  Esquimaux  Dog 
is  iuu3!ly  <if  a  Llack  and  wLito  colour,  iiearlj  M  Urge  u  a 
tuitilT,  Kitb  a  fine  bu'by  tiil,  and  abarp  pcinlod  mnule. 
It  i*  of  tbe  graatoat  nine  to  the  iubabitanta  of  tbe  boreal 
Ncion^  uf  America  in  huntiag  tbc  seal,  boar,  aud  reindeer ; 
wbile  it  1*  cqunllf  uieful  as  a  beast  of  burden,- carrring 
Inadi  on  its  back— a  kind  of  sork  for  which  dugi  are  by 
DO  nvnnt  well  tuited— and  drawing  sledgoi  over  the  snow. 
On  a  i^nod  road  half  a  dozen  of  tbe»a  doge  will  draw,  it  i* 
sail),  frxni  8  to  10  cwU.,  at  tbe  mtc  of  7  milea  an  honr; 
aud  Kanp,  tbe  Arctic  trmi-eUer,  telli  how  that  nnmbei  of 
dogs,  well  worn  b;  prcTJous  trarci,  carried  bim  with  a  fnllj 
burdened  oledge,  between  acrcn  and  eight  Uundivd  milu 
daring  tbe  fint  fortnight  after  Imiug  his  eliiii— a  mean 
nto  of  or  miles  a  day,  AecorJing  to  lbs  ume  aulbority, 
the  training  of  thesa  dop  is  of  tbe  moat  ungncions  sorL 
"  I  ncTtr  Dcsrd,''  be  lar.!,  "  a  kiad  accent  from  tha 
Eaqniuiaui  to  bis  dog.  Tbe  drivcr'i  whip  of  walrus  bide, 
losM  Vt  feet  iun^  a  Btons  u:  a  lump  of  ice  skilfully 
direct'  rl,  an  imprecation  loud  and  sbmrii,  made  emphatic  t^ 
Ibe  G.t  ( r  f<Kit,  .-ind  a  ^nidiced  ration  of  seal's  meat,  make 
tp  Uie  winUr"*  eutcrlsinmont  of  an  Esquimau*  team." 
awiL|{l'jthoiJl-treatnieiit  uxtbich  tbeyare  tboshabiUudly 
subjcsteil,  tboy  an  highly  irriUliU  and  diScntt  to  manage, 
and  in  ikigbing  it  is  nereMary  to  have  a  wdl-traiaed  dog 
u  I'^rr,  tj  wbuni  the  driver  speaka,  and  by  whom  the 
j;b  T  dogn  in  the  U-ani  aro  Buid.,d.  Thi-y  readily  relapaa 
ist.1  tbi-  wild  atat«,anJ  bi"  bwu  known  tbiu  to  hunt  the 
r-.Jki  er  in  packs  Uka  wuWea.  Thesa  duga  bave  borne  a 
['i:ji!.vnt  |iart  in  Arctic  viploiation,  and  much  nf  the 
'iiH-itlt  wi.rk  d'lnr  Jo  this  Gi-ld  would  huv-e  1h»ii  wtU-nigb 
"n.-..,.-!!.:*  wiib'iiit  iLciii.  The  Kamlcbatka  dngi  are  alho 
:.  I  f  r  eWiii-iT.  »ul  are  f.inieJ  f'T  ib.ir  swifwcsn  and 
i,..i:;!H..-  .      l»i.nv  tumiinT  th-y  nin  at  larne  aud  «t« 

fvl  tb.nj  i.ni.. ir.JIy  with  tbj  hi- ids  fl  liiLd  fcib. 

rir  ■■'!.' i  -t  i—lo  EaJtTTi  rnimtti.-.' where  the  fheep 
•  '.:.v!l.-  T":.;'lr.l.  tbe.!ii'i-?»tbal  fJ!  ill- a  Ihf  .)..::  src 
,..■■  .  a-,I-.  ■  .n  |.-:<ii,t  lliji'U".tlian  Ib.'WiiiTfi.rii'i-J 
'v  ■■.■'!!  ■  :.^:--U  TI,..rtu-ki.'.t.:-0  «•"'•'■'■'' 
,:  :  ,.  ,.:  1  K  :;.',.Mn;m..-.«-!-  -V  l<-.i.'-n..M.lf.T 
,-.  ,  ;  ..,      ■   ■:  ■  '^   ■■:.,..  T-.l:.j:.  .11  WV.-b  a-;  ..!.■!  !■:.■ 


without  ■wittinee.  Titt  tbMiHlog  cf  Esrop*  is  |Wi^ 
cUued  among  tbe  wolf-lika  d^s,  owing  to  tbt  met  n 
iemi-cract  charaotcr  of  its  aan,  its  pointed  noacssd  iita 
corering  ;  and  BnffoD,  for  Mieh  reumis,  regtided  n  u 
neareat  to  tbe  prinitire  ^p«  of  the  dtimwfic  inf,  1:  i 
mora  reawnable  to  supposa  with  Uaittn  (Hilary  f  :ti 
Dag)  that  tboaa  pcunts  "  only  indicua  ponty  a[  tnd 
nalioyed  by  •dmiitnre  with  other  variett**.''  The  ba 
liat  its  life  is  spent  almost  entirely  ont  of  dooia.  std  ihu 
;  has  liltle  or  no  opporitmily  of  mixing  with  ^v  Mt.t 
tban  of  its  owa  kind,  would  tend  to  presam  nnilumn;  j 
eilemal  appaaimoce ;  while  its  high  cerebral  deTilo|BBt 
and  iotcllii,-enca  pruTa  beyond  ■  duubt  that  tha  brMd  it 
abcep-dggs  1*  ot>e  of  the  most  highly  improTed,  lad  it  t^ 
respect  remotest  from  the  primiliTa  type.  Its  aW 
intellect  is  devoted  to  tbo  one  duty  of  teuUiig  its  nuoix 
flocka,  aad  in  tha  performanea  of  this  it  is  cqsLf 
ugaciouj,  vigilant,  and  patient.  At  a  word,  arareoiLtt, 
from  ita  master,  it  will  gitber  tba  sheep,  aeattand  fat  BiiJ 
around,  to  ono  place;  During  and  after  tba  ■uvitWM  u 
:biuh  highland  districts  ate  to  Itaqoeatly  aiputd.  •!> 
sheejHlog  is  invaluable  in  saving  its  lUMtet'a  propetty  fi>  s 
alnioat  total  destruction.  Wllbout  it  the  Higfalaodt  «(St> 
land  would  be  almost  n«alaea  for  aheep-farming  potfOK 
It  would  require,"  says  tha  Ettrick  Sbephwi  "inn 
bands  to  menaga  a  etock  of  iheep,  gather  then  from  tti 
bills,  force  them  into  bouse*  and  fulda,  and  drive  t^M 
marketa,  than  tbe  proSta  of  the  whole  stuck  rni 
h»  cafiable  of  maintainine."    Tha  aheaihdog  (twdi  sM 
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Fio.  I.— Sbvp  Doc- 
1 5  iochea  high,  is  covered  with  long  shaoy  hair  oC  a  Uwk 
colour  wiad  with  dark  gray  or  folvoM  Mon,  and  ik  W 
is  of  modcT«la  length,  slightly  Tecarrad  and  boaby.  I*  ii*- 
position  it  is  quiet;  and  althongb  not  quarrtlanan^  it  ifcaM 
great  eourago  in  defending  ita  charge  It  will  bat  waaio^y 
attack  B  stranger,  but  evidently  ttgsidi  him  with  ■s|iiiMi 
and  re}ecL»  all  friendly  advancva.  Then  ara  Ihna  vanAa 
i.f  tbe  ebcepdog  found  in  Great  Briuin,  via. — ika  Svctak 
Cullic,staudiii)t  only  from  1 2  to  U  inr hea  high,  and  ragaidii 
aa  lb-'  I'lirait  and  miit  intrlligtot ;  tha  Bunlben  Suanda^ 
I.f  lar,,-<  r  oiic,  but  with  abuiur  for,  and  baviog  ika  ladaAsa 
viTy  nhiirt—  a i^.u'i*nty  which, arrvrding  ui  BM.  ■  (ffMM 
tu  It  i>erpctiial<-d  fr'ln  Jirpnta  whose  tails  haia  btM  art  .* 
I1II.I  tbf  I  iMVcr  a  Pvi;  ..r  Cur.  generally  black  and  wUIb  ■ 
i.'.'Lir,  ami  talltr  i[i  ill  limb*  tbsn  tba  otb^  ll  a 
•'iir]':.>yL'i|  in  .Invii'L'  abe.ii  ami  rattle  to  tbe  city  mtAm, 
r.iA  in  till'  liiHh.i",-'-  •  f  Tb-i  duty  sbpw*  iateUigMCi  fa* 
,■:■,  lI  i.'IIliI  "f  tl..  "ibcr  vaivtiea  ;  althoB|cb  IB  Aa  ■■* 
ii.Vi  1  '<f  til.  hir'l->  undiT  it«  rhargr.it  oltaadisplayi  aBMi 
•..II  IV- .htv]HlagBo(Si»lb  A^riMBM 
(-  ui.:l«  ill  tbruuelvM  the  dnlia  rf  dag  «d 
WhruriJiui:,''  saya  Darwin,  **tt  iaaaMM* 
k Lir£D  fluck (if  ahaai^ paidad hj  «« alBM 


logi,  ftt  tli»  ■"**">—  »t  aoBa  mllM  fmn  aaj  hooM 
tt  nuB.'  iiiid  on  Itunuty  be  faund  ^ot  th»  nrtbod  \'y 
«U^  thii  friendabip  balwMii  dog  and  thaep  had  Wen 
Mtebliihed.  Tha  dog  irtien  a  poppjr  ii  remoTed  fmm  it-i 
■oUur,  and  ii  no  kAgar  aUoiraa  to  — odita  mth  olIk  r 
dogi^  M  aren  with  (he  ehildnn  of  the  family.  It  is  kjpt 
]■  (ha  ihaep  pan,  and  maklad  by  a  ewfk  Qcntcal^  iLbi.<  it 
b  aaeatM  and  thu  haa  little  or  noeommani^offi'oliD^- 
%ilh  ib  kiiuL  Bnni^  np  among  thi  ihaep  It  thonu  tto 
&aim  to  Iwra  (ha  flock,  bat  avnuM  tha  pomtiou  of 
late.  "  It  ii  anuuin^'  atyt  the  abore  writer,  "  ^> 
abwT^  wliMt  appKMhing  a  flock,  how  tha  dog  imia^i- 
rielj  advaoeca  lukin^  and  tha  aheep  all  doaa  in  hLi  reu 
m  ilronndtbe  oldfal  nm."  It  eonui  home  daily  fta'  food, 
oa  tacdpt  of  which  it  immediatatj  letonii  to  the  &ock ; 
Hd  thi*  it  u  often  tanght  to  bring  home  in  tha  smini;. 

The  Newfonndlaod  and  Oreat  St  Bernard  or  Al^  j>  j< 
tteipj  an  nnaertaia  pocitioD,  fonniog,  ecoording  to  .'  .i; 
aathoat  a  gronp  bf  themwlTca,  and  being  oUul  1 
cUwn  among  the  wdf-like  dogiillihoiigfa  in  thaiila^i:  l^l.! 
psadnlDni  out  thej  diSn  indelj  from  tha  ^icsl  iunm 
•Inady  noticed. 

Tbt  KawFoandlaocI  Dog  1>  belisred  to  hare  been  brouglit 
t»  Eo^and  from  tbs  ieland  to  which  it  o*e»  ita  name,  bat 

Sbablj  owing  to  partial  cn)auiig,it  diffen  lomswhat  frfm 
anginal   American   braed,   the   Utter  being   si    .:: 
ia  MM^  with  the  laiuile  Ins  btnated,  and  elmcet  t  '  .:'.' 
VmA  in  oolonr.     In  Newfoondkod  and  I^rador 
degi  an  aaad  aa  bcuti  of  bnrdaD,  dnwing  oonud..:  i 
1b&  of  wood  and  protidooi  on  aledgaiL     The  fact  ars 
jwtiilly  webbed,  and  conaeqoentl;  they  aie  nnriraUod  ds 
wilardogt,  and  dthongh  thai  weMaien  o(  eunt  and  com- 
fantin  downoaa  of  foot  lenden  then  ntalentothahiiDi.T, 
jrt  ia  ft  eovntff  «(  (en  and  morawee,  the  iportnnan  li:i  1' 
Ihaa  gf  the  gieateet  aeniee  is  nasaing  birdi  that  lu^.. 
Um  into  tha  waloi  j  nor  do  th^  haaitate  in  thair  .  .^ 
iHlgrietriaiTlnslanake  thnr  way  thraogh  the  hhi^!    n 
Mf«    ne  Sogiuh  variety  of  NewfonndlaQd  Dog  is  a 
■Ua  ■aatMi,  ataodug  SO  inchea  high  at  th«  ahonlidra 


odi  eaMan 


XMriyaqoal  pnpartioDi, 
wled  B^warda  at  the  « 
IWilim,  It  doaa  not  allow  1 


eorij  and  of  a  blaek  and  white  odour  iu 

ita  tail  maaiTB  and  bnahy  and 

Equally  nobia 


tenb  it*  aeraiuCy,  while  ita  patienoe  with  children 
ttedily  whainturli  In  ddenee  of  ita  maeter's  prop  ■ 
'MD^  with  boll-dog  feriMlty  at  aoyintnideriwliQe  .. 
Wttle  with  ths  watare  to  save  him  from  drownizif 
Nrrieee  in  Uu  earing  of  life  are  wall  known.  Whe, :  ' 
fa  omfliHDHnt  ita  temper  ii  mora  rariable,  and  in  a  ' 
^Itrfim  theaa  dogi  have  been  known  to  attack  Ihi'  <; 
Mam  thai  hsM  pMiiooalyahown  the  gtealeat  ngud ; 


Thiibnad  ia  nnweed  byaome  not  toba  b  _ 
North  America,  bnt  to  have  been  intiodnced  eithor  on  the 
first  diicotery  of  Ifawfonndland  I^  the  Koiwagiana  abonl 
the  year  1004^  or  on  ita  radkootMy  W  Oibot  in  14BT. 
Tha  NoTWBoana,  accotdirg  to  Haitin,  faaTe  dogi  doaely 
rwembling  Uie  Nawfosndland  breed,  lAidi  are  mad  in 
honting  bnn  and  wtdraa,  and  which  an  armed  with  q>iked 
eollan  in  order  to  {xotect  them  from  the  woItcb  which  teek 
to  laiie  them  by  tha  throat.  The  Oteat  St  Bernard  Dog 
of  the  preMnt  day  is  a  powarfol  animal,  as  large  aa  a 
masti:^  with  eloae  abort  hair  and  pandoloiu  ears,  and 
varying  in  oolow,  in  one  case  beii^  daioribed  at  "  nndy 
red  or  tawny"  with  blaek  mo^e,  in  anothar  ••"moreor 
li«  marited  with  giay,  linr  oolonr,  and  black  dondi.'' 
Prsriona  to  1620  Uieraeiiated  another  breed  of  than  dogs, 
doaely  allied  .in  form  and  aiie  to  the  Newfonndland,  bnl 
in  that  year  the  greater  portion  of  them  died  of  an 
epidemic,  which  ceocaaitatedthainttDduction  of  thepreaeni 
nriety.  These  doga  are  kept  by  the  monks  of  tba  Hoapies 
of  St  Bernard,  in  their  oonTOotiBitaatedaii  one  of  the  most 
dangeroDi  vu»»  between  Switierland  and  Italy,  near  tha 
top  of  tha  Great  St  Bernard,  where  they  ate  trained  to  tha 
work  o(  TMCtiing  tnTallaza  who,  oveittkeu  by  tha  snow- 
stoim,  aajr  ^f  loat  thair  w^,  or  sank  benambed  by  tha 
cold.  On  anch  occaaiona  theae  aagacioai  and  powerfol 
dogs  set  out  from  the  conTant  in  pair^  one  beaiiog  a  flaik 
of  spirits  attached  to  his  neck,  the  other  with  a  cloak. 
SKoald  they  coma  npon  tha  baffled  yat  atmggling  tianller, 
they  oondoct  him  to  the  conTent ;  bnt  ahonld  he  have 
■nccniabed  and  be  covered  by  tha  mow,  thair  keen  aeenl 
detects  hii  preeence  althon^  buried  aerersl  feet  beneath 
tha  Borboe.  By  lond  bsrlong — and  a  young  dog  of  thia 
breed  kept  many  years  ago  in  tha  anbiuia  of  Edinburgh 
waa  able  to  msls  itself  heard  a. mile  a«ay--they  ipprise 
tha  monks  of  the  need  of  1000001,  iiMa  with  thair  fael 
they  attempt  to  clear  tmty  tha  snow  from  the  body,  ta 
this  way  these  dogs  ai»  Instramenlal  in  saring  many  Una 
every  year,  tlthoo^  often  at  the  aaetifics  ^  their  own; 
one  dog  whidi  thna  met  ita  death  bore  a  medal  sta&v 
that  it  bad  bean  the  means  of  saving  twanto-two  Uvea. 

n.  GaKTHomOB. — Bapreaentationa  on  E 
menla  prove  tha  ezistanca.of  tha  greyhooni 
at  least  3000  yeara  ago^  and  tha  £ky-haired  breeda  axiai 
isg  in  Bnpt,  Arabia,  and  Persia  at  tha  preaant  day  aia 
probably  the  slightly  modified  deaceadanta  of  thoaa  anoieat 
forma.  The  nunerooa  varietiv  of  tha  raos  may  be  con- 
veniently pooped  into  the  wir»4iaired  and  smooth-haired 
breeda,— of  the  first  of  which  the  Irish  Qreyhonnd  or  Wolf- 
dog  Is  aneaajimle.  Id  former  Hrnsi  this  magnjfleeat  bleed 
waa  em^yed  h  IrelaBd  in  boBtiog  the  wdf  aad  the  sta£ 
bat  the  extirpation  of  theaa  beasts  of  diMS  led  to  the 
newest  and  eonaeqnsnt  dagBlittBi7  of  tha  braed,  and  it  haa 
now  beoome  eitinct  in  Aat  coontay.  It  waa  probably  is- 
ttodoeed  trau  the  titter  isle  into  Scotland,  when  ila 
modified  daawwdaat,  the  Seottiih  DeeAoond,  in  hanting 
to  (he  ^rstt  Btrength  and 


ta^Dseutor.    TlwOld  b^ish 
sd  to  ba  knt  by  the  nobles  and 


killing  of  it  was,ondar  the  dd  game  laws,  a  felony  pnniih- 
able  by  death.  It  waa  employed  in  coiming  tha  red  dear 
and  fallow  deer,  and  Qwen  Elimbsth  ia  said  to  have 
witnessed,  on  one  occaiion,  the  pnlling  down  ol  IS  booki 
by  gieyhounds.  These  must  hive  been  mnch  more  power 
ful  aoimola  than  the  modem  Kt^^iih  breed,  which,  how- 
ever, is  rsnidad  as  the  finest  of  tha  smooth-hairad  pqy- 
hoondi.  Li  i^aed  and  wind  it  k  anrivaUed,  all  altar 
pointa  having  been  SMMifieed  to  thias  by  breedcia.  It  has 
th>u  almost  lost  the  power  of  scent,  ami  ia  the  only  dog 
I  that  hunts  br  vthi  alofWb  henca  pnUbty  tha  Mme  ^ww 
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wfaikmibilljrgtowiditHpnbaUrniMriMtoit  Emj 
Mtt  of  fti  bod;  i(  nnative  of  MtiTitj  ud  apaad— th* 
long  Mid  painted  tnntile,  tha  unow  Wd,  thin  BMk.dMl 
desp  tnd  flanki  eontiMte^  Img  ilander  lap,  tod  tha  tail 
BUTow  and  «WT«d  opwank  It  u  azccadiajlf  dadle, 
cood-tcnnwred,  and  affactioiuta.  Tfas  Mlmr  wia«  in 
diBeient  bnada,  and  sTenin  indifidiuli  of  tlu  mom  bmd. 
Bell  ni^gciti  Utat  the  grajrhonnd  may  own  iu  name  to  tha 
pnTulinc  colonr  of  the  origiitaLl  itock ;  wbile  othcn,  vitb 
mora  procabilitj,  derire  it  from  the  aDcient  Biitiih  meH 
01  r"ff.  a  dog.  The  Italian  greyhoimd  ii  a  imaU  but 
aiceeJingly  alsgaDt  and  delicate  breed,  rtlegated  in  tbii 
countiy  to  the  pailour  u  a  ladies'  pet  ^is  Loreher  ii 
tDppoied  to  be  ihe  nault  of  a  croai  betwnu  the  rough 
gicyhound  and  tha  ihccp^^,  having  tlie  iharp,  pointed 
miuilij  of  the  former,  and  oiring  iti  diminiihed  height  bat 
gnuUiT  etoutoese  to  the  latter.  ItroemblaB  the  ihaep4og 
iliU  more  in  ita  great  intelligonce,  and  in  devotion  to  its 
maiter.  Hat  maiter  ii  nanellj  tha  poecher,  and  u  hii 
illegal  panait  of  game,  tbe  keenees  of  ecent,  the  cunning, 
and  the  aba.--liite  eilcnce  of  thia  dog  ruuder  it  tbe  moet 
Buitabli:  of  ell  for  each  nocturnal  work.  It  waylaja  the 
nbbil  retaining  to  its  burrow,  ila  cunning  circumvents  the 
hare  where  iu  s]>ccd  wanld  not  avail,  and  it  has  straogth 
BuSciiDt  '.o  pull  down  the  fallow  deer.  According  to 
CuluTiul  Fimith  these  dogs  lomstime*  mn  wild  when  their 
owDcn  era  captured  and  imprisoned,  and  whan  Aiie  cater- 
ioj  fur  thenueUee  thty  have  been  regularly  hunted  with 
bouuiLi. 

ilL  SrinELa. — Tha  epaniab  are  charaetetivd  bj  large 
pendulous  ears,  lung  silk;  hair  often  curled  and  shaggj, 
and  acuta  suciit.  In  oercbrel  doielopmeat,  and,  coo- 
at<iiieDtIf  in  intelligence,  thay  are  probably  superior  to  all 
other  dugs,  while  they  are  unrivalled  in  docility  and  in 
dovutiou  to  man's  serrice^  They  include  the  Common 
Bpatiiel.  iho  Water  D.>g,  and  the  Setter,  beaidee  numerous 
Unrj  vuieliai,  ai  King  Charles's  Spaniel,  the  Blenheiia 
Daniel,  and  the  Msltcsa  Dog.  The  Spaniel  is  tha  faronrite  | 
ti  tbe  sportsman,  autering  more  than  any  other  dog  ioto 
bis  nastei'i  (acllDgs,  and  .leciaing  to  enjoy  the  sport  for  its 
own  sake.  It  is  elegant  in  form,  with  remarkebly  long 
ears,  and  besntifully  waved  hair,  uiually  of  a  red  and  white 
colour.  It  takaa  readily  to  the  water,  and  has  been  known 
lo  riliibit  a  remarliabls  pmpeniilj,  sa  well  as  g?eat 
dei[<ri-y,  in  fin h .catching.  The  Water  Dog  is  larger  than 
the  upsiiiiJ.  aiid  is  cuverad  with  abundant  eni^y  hisir.  Its 
colour  ii  irenerally  a  loiitnre  of  black  sod  white.  From 
ita  aquntic  habile  it  is  of  gnat  service  te  the  waterfowl 
sportsman  as  a  retiiever.  It  is  readily  taaght  to  fetch  and 
awry,  end  tha  isgrndty  which  it  shows  in  finding  any  article 
il  has  oucc  seen,  but  which  ha*  alterwaidi  been  loet  v 


tematbbU.    The  8att«  is 
ita  habit  of  ooMbiBg  «ka 


it  kaa  Mentcd  game  rendering  'it  ipedaHy  sanieeslk 
TUa  kaUt,  lika  that  of  poiatinft  is  prd»bly,  aa  Duwia 
snggeala,  "bmnIj  t<i«  Maggentad  paaaa  of  an  asinl 
about  to  ^ring  oil  .ta  pnj."  It  ia  gaDaiallj  while  is 
ooloor,  with  latga  UreMoloiind  apotn 
IV.  EoDNiM.— Hoondi    an   tboaa   doga   with   beg 

Cduloos  eaia,  «1«aa  hair,  and  kac  daap  ■oade  vk^k 
tbyscent     ITiey  indnja  tha  Wooaiwd,  SiHfaMd. 
Foxhound,  Harrier  or  Ttnagln.  and  Petelar. 

The  Bloodhowid,  toMTded  bj  mm  aa  Aa  erifM  tek 
from  which  pll  tha  aOta  nriatita  M  BritU  hand*  kts 
been  derived,  U  now  imrel/to  ba  mat  wUk  tB  witae|nty. 
Its  distingnishing  featotv  are  long;  amoot^aidpaMeB 
earn,  from  8  to  9  inahs*  in  hnglh,  fall  mm^bmi 


prevailing  colour  it  a  ivddith  taa,  daifceaii^  temi*  lb 
upper  part,  and  oftaa  varied  with  large  btatk  irtla  It 
stand*  abonl  SB  incbaa  hi^  WUoadhoadkiMld- 
able  for  the  aeateneaa  «t  ila  aeaa^  ita  diaotaiMiki  ii 
keeping  to  tha  partianlaraesnt  m  «Att  It  b  tMUi,ml 
the  intanigsoGO  and  paitinadtr  with  wUth  ft  mhn  M 
object  to  a  tnecosafal  issue.  Thaaa  qnaJtiaahaie  tM 
taken  advantage  of  not  only  in  Iha  rliaii.  bat  d*  ii 
pnrMu't  of  felons  and  fogJliTM  of  tmrj  huA  fluMliiif 
to  Strabo^  thiaa  dogi  wen  Mad  in  an  aUatfc  «•  A* 
Qonla.  In  thodan  fanda  e(th»SeattUn^kA«i 
in  the  fraqnsnt  wan  between  Bn^and  and  8«lUt  >k9 
were  regnlarir  emplojad  In  traeki^  taf^Um  ■aiiiin.  Mi 
were  thna  emphirad,  anrordi^  to  Mri^  ifcwfcl»  ■■ 
pnreoit  of  Wallaoe  and  Braea.  Tbt  lorwr  b  taid  H  >i" 
put  the  Slaath-hoond,  aa  it  waa  aalla^  af  ^  *>^*^ 
tilling  a  aoapooted  toUowar,  on  wkam  tetgrn  the  iem 


•aid  to  have  baflad  hia  dogged  mil—  aa  afetnA- 
'Jiongh  less  cmellj,  by  wadingaoaMdiataacadowaarilMK 
sod  then  ascending  a  tree  tnr  a  band  which  oieibtaf  1^ 
water,  and  thn*  bteaUng  tb  aeasiL  In  tha  bKiiiir  f 
bolder  feuds  theas  dogs  fonataally  appar  m  mifhfd  >■ 
tbe  pursuit  of  snenis^  and  the  launm  ot  tha  wsriv*" 
fTsatwho, 

'■  Br  *{1t  tPMsad  ii^aits  baaad^  ^ 

In  (uppreaaing  tbe  Iriah  reballioB  In  tt«  ItaM  rf  4** 
Elisabeth,  tbs  earl  of  Imn  h^  b  ia  a^  8M  al  fM 
uBimala  accompeaying  lb*  aimj,  whik  In  ktv  ti**  AV 


a  tairor  of  davW<»l«n,  and  fw  this  pnrpou  won 
M  nria  cC  BQecienca  so  lata  u  tha  IStli  eeaXoij, 
U  the  p;ei«iii  time  their  TBmsrkablB  power  of 
WMionaiiyempkiTed  with  nsccess  in  the  deteotion 
V  The  Cabar.  Bl^sxihoand  is  of  Spanish  dsaeent, 
)  eoniidenblv  in  form  frcm  the  English  vBiiet;, 
uE,  tbbDiih  peadnloDi  ean,  with  the  uom  more 
toil  vich  a  more  ferccioni  appewauM^  lU 
xi  in  the  captnra  of  rnaaway  alana.  and  in  the 
NWMiBtad  villi  the  inppnanoa  of  negro  inmrree- 
bo^it  the  animBl  into  tha  btiI  npQM  which 
N^fMlaaga to  the  inhmnan  maitera,  who  thai 
d  Ob  eonnge,  aa^tj,  and  pertinamty  of  this 
;  to  neh  nrcdtiiig  pmpoacL 
kgknuKl  Itts  been  generally  regarded  a*  the 
looai  between  tin  dow-paeed  old  toathem  hound 
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I  III,  who  ma  bimadf  ardently  attaehed  to  tha  ipon  of 
■tag-hnnting,  packi  of  theee  doge  were  maintained  in 
I  BOTflial  parti  of  the  cooQtiy,  bnt  aince  the  death  of  that 
'  monarch  tliia  form  of  hnntiikg  has  declined,  and  t]ie  total 
extinction  of  theae  do^  at  no  diatent  date  asemt  prohajjld 
Tha  Foxhoond  ia  ttie  hontins-dog  npon  which  the  tveedsr 
hoa  bestowed  the  greatesC  paina,  and.  according  to  Bell 
IBriiiiA  Quadrupedt),  hii  enorti  hsTs  been  rewMded  "by 
the  attainmeDC  of  the  bigheu  poatible  degree  of  eicellencs 
in  the  nmoD  of  fine  scent,  Oeetneas,  aireDgts,  penemance, 
and  temper.''  It  atonda  uioaijy  from  ^0  to  22  inehst  higli 
'  the  ahouldera.  and  la  of  a  white  colonr,  marked  witii 
tga  cloods  of.  black  and  tan.  lis  «psed  ia  meh  that  a  fox- 
hoond has  been  known  to  get  over  4  milea  in  T  minntsi^ 
ihila  ill  andontnca  has  been  shown  in  toch  oases  aa  (he  10 
oora'  continoona  nn  perConoed  by  the  duke  of  Bichmond's  ■ 
hounds  in  173S  before  killing  tha  fox,  dniing  whieh 
many  of  the  sportamen  tired  three  hortea^  and  aerenl  of 
the  latter  died  daring  the  chas&     The  Harrier  U  atulltr 


Tia  6. — Btagboond. 

fleeter  foxhound ;  bnt  it  has  been  objected  that 
,  waa  known  in  England  loos  before  the  foxhound 
I  oae  of,  and  indeed  before  there  was  an  animal  at 
bling  the  odb  which  is  now  knoirn  by  that  term, 
e  who  maintain  this  view  regard  the  staghonnd 
ilhoimd  crossed  with  eome  lighter  dog,  tn  a  grey- 
a  lorchei.     However  produced,  it  is  a  mtgestio 


reat  strength  and  considerable  swiftness,  btaide* 

r  in  common  with  the  broodhonnd,  and  with  it 
I  property  of  unerriogly  tracing  the  scent  it  is  first 
lamoDg  a  aundred  others.     lu  tlio  reign  of  George 


than  the  tosbonnd,  not  exceeding  1 8  mchei  in  height  at  the 
shoulders,  and  is  exeloiiTely  need,  a*  the  name  shows,  ii 


tnie.  According  to  Beckford,  to  whoa  nndi  ol  tha 
improTonent  in  the  breed  ia  owing,  "  haniers,  to  be  good, 
like  all  other  hoondi^  mart  be  kept  to  their  own  game;  It 
'yon  ran  fox  with  thm  yon  spoil  them  ;   hounds  cannot  b« 
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(■rtact  uiileu  aMd  to  ona  §etal  and  ana  itjle  of  hontiag.' 
A  itill  imkUet  bound  is  tha  B(a|lr>-  frian  12  to  14  iitenN 
high,  tba  moit  diminutiva  ot  the  (nmtiDg  dogt.  It  vh 
formerly  %  gcMt  f ftTourite,  being  need  in  hantiag  the  han, 
tniC  in  thii  it  hu  been  ilmoat  whollj  mpeneded  bj  the 
hanier.  It  i>  mseb  (lower  tban  the  fozhoond  or  hatrior, 
but  in  spico  o{  thii  ita  aiqnisite  aiwitt  and  it*  penereraoee 
•eldan)  fail  to  aeeoM  far  it  the  object  of  ita  chMe,  allhoogh 
it  may  be  after  a  laimrely  hunt  of  3  or  1  bonra.  Tfae 
Ttnee  of  the  beagle  ii  bighly  musical,  and  oa  tbie  aeeounl 
a  certeiu  Bumber  of  them  were  fonnerly  added  to  each 
Mck  of  houud*  Bi  a  band  now  is  to  a  npment  of  nldien. 
Diminutirc  pock*,  from  9  to  10  inches  high,  hare  been 
kept,  and  O'Connell  used  to  beguile  his  wintei  leison  with 
■  doieii  of  theia  tiny  faToiiritct.  The  Pointer  is  related  to 
the  huuuds,  aod  n  auppoatd  to  be  deriTed  from  an  <dd 
•Spaukih  breed.  It  is  a  beaatifnl,  amoolh-haired  dog, 
coloured  aomewhat  like  a  loihouad,  actire  in  ita  move- 
ment, and  patient  of  fatigue.  It  oires  ita  name  to  its  habit 
of  standing  fiied  at  the  scent  of  game,  and  this,  liks  the 
eniueiiing  of  the  aetter,  whether  due  to  long-eontinued 
training  alone,  or  to  the  modifoation  and  ezaggeration  by 
nan  of  the  iustinetiTa  start  of  surprise  conution  to  all  dogs, 
when  GrsF  airsra  ot  their  pray,  il  no«  inherited,  the  poppy 
pointing  before  bis  training  ho*  begun.  The  strength  of 
this  pointing  propensity  was  narer  more  signallj  ahown 
than  in  the  cose,  told  by  Daniel,  of  tiro  pointers  which 
stood  immovsUe  as  slatnea  liurins  tfae  hour  and  a  quarter 
occupied  in  sketching  thsm.  The  Dalmatian  Dog  is  a 
rsmarkably  handsome  bceedi  apparently  intennednta 
between  hound  and  pointer     Itiaof  awhitecoloBr.lliickly 


Mhigh  at  the shoulJar^  ailhUiivkn 


naiked  with  rouniled  black  apot^  bnt  it  it  not  snfBcieotly 
keen  aaented  or  sagacious  to  be  of  nee  in  hnntisj^  It  bu 
accordingly  baen  relegated  to  Iha  (tables,  when  it  reeeires 
the  training  neeeakaiy  to  a  coach-dog.  It  ia  known  in 
Fiance  as  tha  Bragtit  dt  BngaU,  and  ia  (uppoaed  to  be 
an  Indian  Toricty. 

V.  MAinrni.— ThaUastiffrteeof  dogsiaehaiaeieriied 
by  eitreme  shortnesa  and  broadth  of  mnnle,  eaonnons 
slrcnj^h  of  jaws,  and  general  robuttncse  ot  form.  It  in- 
clndea  the  Moatiff,  tha  Bull-dog.  anil  the  Peg. 

The  Mastilf  equals  in  courage,  while  in  strBD|{tb,-in- 
totligeucc,  and  mildneoa  of  dispoaitioa  it  axMla,  its  nav 
ally  the  bitll-di^.  It  ia  communly  eugipmcd  to  bsTS  been 
the  bn-i'il  of  lari^  doga  abuadant  iti  llritain  during  Humei 
time*,  vlii;li  H'TS  crpottuJ  in  Urgi;  numlMrs  to  Koma 
f<-T  the  i-urp.K"  iif  fifjlitin!;  in  the  Amphitheatre,  although 
C<Jan<'I  -^ii.illi  Wli.'v.'t  th;it  tli;.'^o  early  liritish  dogi  were 
only  lm|].,|..i;«  ,.f  a  Inr^er  Mii-  than  the  pr-sent  breed,  and 
thu  the  muliirwus  intr»tuevd  into  Dnlain  from  the  cold 
re;ii>naur  Central  A-ix     It  iaa  la/j-e  itog,  standing  30 


tie.  lIL-lbaWt 
it  does  not  attack  witbont  eonaUenU*  pm 
bean  the  teaainp  ot  childriB  vUli  the  ■ 
iviture.  When  in  fanner  timan.  it  eatMaa 
with  wild  tmmBls,  it  hu  bean  knowa  to  «>M*  %^m,K 
leopsfd.  and  a  lim,  ud  mU  and  of  tbiB  down  in  aiMN- 
aion.  At  the  pteaant  tfina  Um  biwd  ia  laialy  mI  vilh 
pure,  and  ia  chielly  nsafnl  aa  •  wntch-do^  ib 
fidelity  in  this  eapMlrbdiwwdl ' 


tamparofthem  , 

iathandangeranstoatiMigen.  naTuhat  Mastiff  ialM 
than  the  English  braad,  and  ita  eooBlManM  iastiO  Imtm. 
It  is  the  watch-dog  of  tha  bibea  inhaUtin|  Thibet  tU  lb 
Central  Aaian  tableland,  to  whom  it  ii  atroiiglr  atuM 
although  eneedingly  aange  towaida  atnngact.  Itei  h 
ahnge  mastiff  figured  on  anAkiyrian  ae«lpfaii«,UOlc; 
and  Sir  H.  RawltDaon  al«taa  tlut  aimilar  dogi  an  id 
imported  into  that  eountry.  The  Bull-dof  b  Ik  M 
ssgadons,  as  well  as  the  most  tetodoM  andoMaal^' 
the  dog  tribe.  It  is  smaller  than  tha  mastiff^  but  is  itna||r 
builL  Its  broad,  thick  hand,  the  projection  of  tha  Iowa  jw 
beyond  tha  upper  disclosing  the  tndsor  taeth,  the  soUanM 
of  the  head  from  the  face,  and  tha  acowBngootMaieB  ef  It* 
eyea,  eoubina  to  make  tha  coonteMnea  of  Iha  talUV 
terrible^  Bell  poinla  out,  in  hia  ffutojr  ^  BrUA  Q^ 
dmptdt,  Iha  reaemUanca  in  tha  da«p  cheat.  IhanitmM 
mnscolar  limba,  and  stiff  tacrine  tafl  of  tha  balMgcl«A< 
elegant  form  of  the  grayhomiL  Tba  «Uaf  doM** 
appears  in  tho  mnida,  a  Taintioa  vhiA  m^  t^ 
suddenly  arisen  in  a  tingle  iodindnal,  and  has  pu|iiBiM 
in  its  progeny.  The  ear*  of  tha  b«U4e(  aiashartiM 
aemi-erect,  and  lbs  nostrils  dkstauded;  tba  aoleat  iari'% 
buing  brindled  in  some,  and  black  and  whit*  Wedan  I* 
is  essentially  a  fightin)^d<«,  and  wh  fanBerly  b*d.tarlki 
brutal  sport  ot  bull-baiting,  in  which  ita  tarnbla  ebatiMT 
usually  gained  tor  it  ths  victoiy.  It  differs  fios^olbt 
d<^  in  gitiog  no  wuning  of  ita  atta^  by  nUiMT 
barking,  and  when  once  it  has  fixed  its  taalV  into  tb 
obj<;cl  of  attack,  no  asionnt  of  torture  will  eanaa  it  Id  t^ 
its  huli.  Colonel  Smith  slatca  that  he  baa  ascn  ■■* 
"  [liDnin,;  ifrno  an  American  bison  and  balding  )]>*<** 
dunii  i;;t  the  arimil  gndnally  bnm^t  turwnid  ita  i»i 
feel,  nod,  cnuhing  the  dog  to  death,  tuie  hia  uanb  oat  •' 
tbv  fin|>s,  m'st  drecilfnUy  utanglad  i'  and  then  is  aa 
instance  on  record  ot  its  laluniDK  to  the  attack  on  a  belt 
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pt  iu  fBBt  Lad  boen  ent  off  in  mceettion.  Tin 
s  o[  tbu  btMd  bu  bMQ  but  ilightlf  [Isnlmiad, 
bibiCi  litUa  of  tbit  attuhment  to  mu  which 
H  otb«r  dogi,  althongb  it  ma;  ba  aud  to  iliov  > 
of  fondDsn  for  its  mastec  Ths  Spsniih  Boil- 
er and  mora  powerful  tlun  tha  Eogliah  bn»d. 
og,  whien  ia  form  might  ba  daacribed  u  b  minU' 
og,  ii  probcbly  ■  monrtrona  Twiaty,  ntbsr  than 
4a  form,  of  the  bull-dog  It  ia,  howeTer,  wholly 
t  Itttar  ii  diraoaition,  being  timid  and  good 
■nd  ia  kept  onlr  m  a  pet,  for  which  iti  dnlnen 
laoucalf  &!■  it. 

lUMM  — Tbete  indnda  the  munerom  vaiietia*  of 
b  *oi  tho  Tnmapit  The  Terrier  ia  a  amall  bat 
m  bned  and  U  probably  one  of  the  oldeat  doga 


Oreat  Britaia  Three  distinct  Tarialiaa  exiat  in 
tj,  via.,  the  Englith  Tonisr,*  amooth  and  giacefal 
rith  ahaip  mnula  aod  erect  ean,  compact  bod;, 
ugh  ilendar  limba,  and  toil  carried  aloft  and  aome- 
red — the  coionr  b«ing  blacky  with  the  bsilj  and 
«  nanally  tan,  bat  sutaetitaaa  white;  the  Bcotch 
ifTeriug  from  the  former  in  the  shortneaa  of  tha 
d  limba,  aod  in  the  rocgh  wiry  character  of  the 
hiaaaaally  of  •  dirty  wbita  calonr;  and  the  Skye 
jitingiiiahed  by  the  length  and  cfftraoDeaa  of  ita 
extnane  ahortneaa  of  ita  limba,  and  the  great 
ita  body.  It  ia  of  a  light  brown  ooloar.  He 
aU  ita  Tariatiea  ie  an  exceedingly  bold,  active,  and 
:  dog.  It  waa  formerly  a  re^lar  accompaaiment 
•ok  of  hoandA,  for  the  pnrpoae  of  unearthing  the 
to  ita  eBgemeaa  in  takmg  the  earth  it  owea 
Terriera  are  now  chiefly  employed  in  the  deatmo- 
Iten,  badgera,  weaseU,  and  rata,  a  form  of  aport 
:h  they  enter  with  the  greatest  ardonr,  and 
thoy  ahow  the  moat  ramarkahle  dexterity,  a  eele- 
rriarharing  been  known  to  hill  100  rata,  collected 
•can,  in  T  nunntea.  The  Boll-terrier  ia  a  cjoia 
hia  breed  and  the  bnll-dog,  and  is  one  of  the  neat 
d  obatinate  of  iU  kind.  It  was  the  breed  chiefly 
la  bmtal  ^)orts  of  badger-baiting  and  dog-fighting, 
it  unknown  in  England.  The  Turnipit,  a  monatroos 
log,  ia  not  confined  to  any  stngie  breed.  It  ia 
1  die  ancient  monomenta  of  Egypt,  and  ocenti 
a  pariah  doga  of  India  and  of  I^ragnay.  In 
rhara  tbey  aeem  to  be  derived  from  hounda  or 
hen  are  smooth  and  roagh  turnspits,  a  nai 
ly  owe  to  their  having  been  funnerly  emplcyed 
^itchan  apfte  by  working  inside  a  wheel,  which 


when  once  aet  in  motimi  f  nrcod  the  dog  tn  continue  nmning 
At  Oaarieon  in  Uonmoothahirai  a  few  yaara  im,  *  dog  of 
thia  kind  mi^t  hava  been  aeen  thoa  enployM  in  the  inn 
kitchan.  The  turnspit  ia  characteriied  b;  great  length  of 
body  and  extreme  ahortneaa  of  limb,  the  latter  being 
generally  brooked.  (i.  oi.) 

DOO^  a  modified  fumt  of  the  ordinary  Italian  cfia', 

from   the    Latin   dux,   a  leader    or  duke,    employed  to 

ligoate  the  chief  magiatrate  in  the  rapnblica  of  (Jenoa 

IveniM.    In  both  dtje*  the  office  nndarwentfron  time 

to  time  a  variety  of  tranaformationa,  for  detail*  on  whioh 

tha  larger  hiatoriea  of  Ihe  npnbliea  must  be  consulted. 

In  Tenice  the  ioge  waa  ongiaalty  choaan  by  nnivertal 
anffrage,  held  office  for  Ufa,  and  was  regarded  aa  the  eivi), 
military,  and  ecclcsiaatieal  chief.  Hia  dntiaa  and  pren^ 
tiTae  wen  not  defined  n-ilh  mnch  predaion,  apd  tlie  Umita 
of  his  ability  and  ambition  were  pimctieally  Ihe  limits  of 
hia  power.  In  TGC  bia  independence  waa  diminished  bT 
the  appointment  of  two  asatatanta  or  Aumnin;  but  thM 
inatitolion  waa  again  allowed  to  fall  into  the  baekgroond, 
and  the  doge  acqaired  more  and  mora  tf  imaponnble 
aufhority,  while  at  tha  same  time  the  office  waa  naually 
committed  to  a  member  of  one  or  other  of  the  more  power- 
fnl  f^Tr*'*™*  This  tendency  towarda  a  hereditary  dnpotiam 
waa  cbeolnd  in  1033  In  Flabenigo's  law,  which  ninstitotad 
the  danmrirata,  and  Mdaied  distinctly  that  no  doge  had 
tha  right  ot  aaaooiating  an?  member  of  hia  t*Bdlj  with 
binu^  lit  the  goremment,  or  of  tranamittiug  hia  office  on 
hii  dacaase,  ui  1173  a  ^111  more  iiq|iartant  change  waa 
intndneed ;  not  only  waa  tha  danmnnt*  npboad  by  a 
body(rttisconncillQra,butDniTBrMlaaJ&agewa*  abdiJiei, 
and  the  aketion  of  the  doge  intnited  to  a  eommlttea  ot 
twelve  panona,  elaborately  itleotad  from  the  tnemben  u( 
the  great  ooonoil.  On  thadeath  of  ZianilL  in  ItSS.two 
oomn^aioDi  were  appointed,  which  obtained  ft  pardumaiit 
placa  in  tha  oonttitotion,  and  gave  emphatie  tettifflony  to 
the  fact  that  the  doge  was  merely  the  htgfaeat  aerrant  of 
the  commnnity ;  the  fint  consisUd  of  five  OokrMori  ddta 
prantnoitcdKea^,  whose  duty  waa  to  conaidar  if  an^  dianga 
onght  to  be  made  iu  the  oath  of  invaatitore  administered 
to  the  doge ;  the  second  was  a  board  of  three  vtqtariiori 
lul  dogt,  introated  with  tha  carious  task  of  aiBminiug  and 
passing  Judgment  on  the  acta  of  thtf  deceased  magistntiv 
whoae  estalea  might  be  mnleted  in  accordanee  wiu'their 
decision.  To  minimiie  la  Isr  aa  poaaible  tha  inilnsnce  of 
individual  famlliee,  tbe  eletfion  of  the  doge  waa  in  ISStf 
effected  by  a  cntiooaly  oomplsz  machinery,  which  mnainei^ 
with  *om«modifioations,ti&  the  does  of  the  repnblic ;  thlrt* 
member!  of  tha  great  council,  elected  by  ballot,  qslected 
ninanu«nbei«,«hoin  their  turn  cboae  forty;  oftbeeefor^ 
twelve  taken  by  lot  chose  twenty-five;  the  tweoty-flve 
were  next  reduced  to  nine;  tha  nine  elected  forty-five; 
the  fof^-Sve  were  ledpeed  to  eleven ;  and  the  eleven  chose 
the  final  forty-one  in  whoae  handa  lay  tha  actnal  elaction  of 
the  do^  In  proportion  to  the  developmeot  attained  by 
tha  ohgaichical  element  in  the  cenatitntion;  tha  mora 
important  fnnctiona  of  tbe  office  wen  aaugned  to  other 
officiala  or  to  administrative  boatda,  and  he  who  had  once 
been  really  the  pilot  of  the  ahip  became  little  more  than 
an  fr'"™*'*^  ^[uiv-head,  propj:!)'  dnped  and  garnished. 
On  state  occasions  he  was  I'.iU  attended  by  all  tha 
ceremonial  obaervances  of  former  timaa :  his  rohe  was  etfll 
poiple,  the  homa  of  hia  beretta  were  atill  exalted,  Ihe 
sword,  the  tapere,  and  tha  trumpets  wen  bona  before  Iu■l^ 
hia  leaden  tie!  waa  affijcad  to  pablic  documents,  and  the 
ring  waa  atill  dropped  yeariy  from  hia  hand  in  aymbolio 
espousal  of  Tenice  and  the  aea.  Bnt  he  waa  nnder  the 
stricteat  aurvaillance,  had  to  wait  for  the  preeenee  of  other 
offidala  in  order  to  open  the  deapatchaa  from  foteign 
powara,  was  forbidden  to  leave  the  C7ty,  cmld  not  legafly 
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Im  potswsed  of  proi>ortj  in  a  foroiga  lind.  or  conttict  a 
foreign  alliance  for  any  of  bis  cbildren,  and  wa^  moreoTer 
liable  to  tbe  infliction  of  a  fiuoior  any  treKpau  he  might 
commit.  I'be  office  xtm  maintained,  however,  till  the  last 
days  of  tbe  republic,  and  from  time  to  time  was  held  bv 
men  who  knew  how  to  make  it  something  more  than  such 
DQ  empty  simulacrum.  (See  Cecchetti,  //  J)off(  di  Venexia, 
1864.) 

In  Genoa  the  institution  of  the  doge  dates  from  1339, 
and  at  first  he  was  elected  without  any  restriction  by 
papular  snfirage,  and  held  office  for  life;  but  after 
tbe  reform  effected  by  Andrea  Doha  in  1528,  the 
term  was  reduced  to  two  years,  plebeians  were  declared 
ineligible,  and  the  api>ointment  was  intrusted  to  the 
members  of  the  great  and  the  little  councils,  who  were 
bound,  however,  to  employ,  in  proof  of  impartiality, 
nearly  as  complex  a  madiinery  as  that .  of  the  Uter 
Venetians. 

•  DOG-FISH,  a  name  applied  to  sereral  apeciea  of  the 
amaller  sharks,  mid  given  in  common  with  auch  names  as 
hound  and  beagle,  owing  to  the  habit  these  fishes  have  of 

fursuing  or  hunting  their  prey  in  packs.  The  Small-spotted 
)(^fish  or  Bough  Hound  {Scjfllium  eanicvla)  and  the  Large- 
spotted  or  Unne  Hound  (ScpUium  ccUuIum)  are  also  known 
as  ground-sharks.  They  keep  near  the  aea  bottom,  feeding 
chiefly  on  the  smaller  fishes  and  Crustacea,  and  causing 
great  annoyance  to  the  fishermen  by  the  readiness  with 
which  tbey  take  bait.  They  differ  from  the  minority  cl 
aharks,  and  resemble  the  raya  in  being  ovoviviparous. 
Their  young  are  brought  forth  inclosed  in  semi-transparent 
homy  cases,  known  on  the  British  coasts  as  mermaid^ 
purses,  and  these  have  tendril-like  prolongations  from  each 
of  the  four  comers,  by.  means  of  which  they  are  moored  to 
;;ea-weed  or  some  other  fixed  object  near  the  shore,  until  the 
young  dog-fish  is  ready  to  make  its  exit  The  larger  of 
these  species  attains  a  length  of  4  to  5  feet,  the  smaller 
rarely  more  than  30  inches.  The  Picked  Dog-fish  {Aaaithias 
fndgaris)  is  pre-eminently  the  dog-fish.  It  is  the  sinallest  and 
most  abunwit  of  the  British  sharks,  and  occnrs  in  the 
temperate  seas  of  both  ilbrthem  and  southern  hemispheres. 
It  rarely  attains  a  length  of  two  feet,  the  female,  as  in  most 
sharks,  being  larger  than  ihe  male.  The  body  is  round  and 
tapering,  tlie  snout  projects,  and  the  mouth  is  placed. far 
under.  There  are  two  doraal  fins,  each  of  which  is. armed 
on  its  anterior  edge  with  a  sharp  and  slightly  curved  spine, 
lieuce  its  name  "  picked."  In  order  to  str&ce  with  these 
t  pines  the  fish  first  bends  itself  into  a  bow,  and  by  a  quick 
luotion  causes  tbom  to  spring  asunder  in  opposite  directions, 
seldom  failing  thus  to  strike  the  object  aimed  at 
The  dog-fish  is  exceedingly  prolific,  the  female,  according  to 
Couch,  producing  young  almost  daily  for  9  or  10  moiAhs 
lu  the  year.  These  are  not  contained  in  egg  cases,  as  in 
the  ground -sharks,  but  are  produced  alive.  It  is  gregaricius, 
and  is  abundant  at  all  seasons  everjrwhere  on  Uie  British 
coasts.  In  1858  an  enormous  scull  of  dog-fish,  many 
aquare  miles  in  extent,  appeared  in  the  north  of  Scotland, 
when,  aays  Couch,  "  they  were  to  be  found  floating  in 
myriads  on  the  surface  of  every  harbour."  They  are  the 
si>ccial  enemies  of  the  fisherman,  injuring  his  nets,  removing 
toe  hooks  from  his  lines,  and  spoiling  his  fish  for  'the 
xuirket  by  biting  pieces  out  of  them  as  they  hang  on  his 
lines.  Still  greater  injury  is  caused  to  the  fisheries  in  the 
wholesale  destmction  of  small  fishes  by  this  predacious 
species.  They  are,  however,  eaten,  both  fresh  and  salted, 
by  fiabermen.  especially  on  the  west  coast  of  England. 

DOGMATIC  (Ger.  Doimatik)  ii  the  name  usually  given 
by  modern  writers,  especially  on  the  Continent  to  that 
branch  of  theological  study  which  treats  of  the  doctrines  of 
Christianity,  h^  there  are  considerable  varieties  io  the 
fioiioepti(u    and    treatment    of    doginatm    by    diliisieot 


theologians,  churches,  and  schouU.  it  will  be  b 
an  historical  account  of  the  origin  and  usage  of 
The  Greek  word  Soyfux,  from  which  it  is  derive 
meanings,  one  of  which  is  found  in  the  LXX 
Testament,  while  tbe  other  is  given  to  it  by  so 
ancient  philosophical  writers  According  to  t 
sense,  it  denotes  a  decree  or  ordinance,  t.r.,  a  pn 
conduct  or  observance,  proceeding  from  bunuin 
authority  (Luke  ii.  1,  Acts  xvl  4,  £ph.  it  15). 
the  only  meaning  in  which  the  word  is  used  in  i 
but  by  Plato,  Cicero,  Seneca,  and  others  it  is  en 
denote  the  doctrines  of  the  philosophers,  %.e.,  pn 
theories  formulated  or  accepted  in  the  different  ad 
this  latter  sense  the  word  was  used  by  the  earlv 
writers,  as  describing  indifferently  heathen,  c£] 
heretical  doctrines,  as  the  case  might  be ;  altboi 
times,  when  the  word  was  applied  to  the  Christia 
it  may  have  acquired,  from  the  other  nse  of  it, 
tinge  of  the  idea  of  authority  belonging  to 'the  d( 
the  faith.  As  early  as  Cyril  of  Jeniaalcm  {(kdi 
the  distinction  was  made  between  the  doctrinal 
moral  dements  of  Christianitar ;  and  the  tenn  \ 
appropriated  to  the  former,  the  latter  being  cell 

But  it  was  not  till  long  afterwards  that  the 
"  dogmatic,"  was  used  to  distinguish  a  particalar 
theological  atudy ;  for  in  early  times  th«  need  of  si 
in  the  scientific  study  of  Christian  truth  was  not 
the  name  theology  was  snflicient  to  describe  all  w 
ing  with  that  subject  in  any  way.  The  progress  c 
and  inquiry  in  the  history  of  the  Chorch  has, 
made  it  possible  end  necessary  to  treat  the 
Christianity  in  variooa  different  ways,  from  distil 
of  view';  and  henoe  different  kinds  and  deparl 
theology  have  come  to  be  distingmshed.  Io  the 
tury  the  divines  who  wrote  systems  of  ihsol 
different  titles  to  their  works,  indicating  the  specii 
of  their  treatment ;  «.^.,  Mastricht^  J'keologia  2 
Praetiea;  F.  Turretin,  ThwL  Slmdiea;  Marck 
pemHum  TheoL  Dtdaetico-Flenetieum ;  QnenttM 
Dtdaaico-PoUmiea  ;  Baier,  TheoL  Poniiva. 

The  title  Theoloyia  Dogmatica  was  first  adopted 
Francis  Buddsons,  a  LuUieran  divine,  in  1724. 
minology  was  followed  by  J.  H.  Miehaelis,  6( 
others,  and  from  it  the  word  Doffwuuik  as  a  aa 
came  into  common  use  in  Germany.  In  Eos 
America,  in  so  far  as  any  specific  designation  of  tt 
term  theology  or  divinity  has  been  uonght  neca 
title  **  systematie"  has  been  until  recently  more  cur 
'*  dognuitic.''  As,  however,  the  division  and  moi 
tions  of  the  various  theological  studies  have  b 
thoroughly  discussed  in  recent  times,  especially  bj 
theologians,  and  as  the  name  "  dogmatic  "  has  beci 
them  to  denote  one  principal  department  of  thess 
good  reason  for  its  adoption  by  V.ngliah  writers.  Sot 
the  form  "dogmatics,'^  after  the  analogy  of  ''math 
*<  physics,"  kc ;  but  this  seems  awkward  and  nesi 

But  there  is  among  the  best  aathorities  on  thi 
a  considerable  difference  as  to  the  proper  nature  i 
in  the  theological  sciences  of  dogmatic.  There  an 
tinct  conceptions  of  its  nature,  each  sopportsd 
nent  names,  according  to  one  of  which  it  is  aab 
and  according  to  the  Mher  a  philoaophiod  stnc 
difference  may  be  said  to  turn  on  what  aubatanttvi 
"understood  along  with  the  a(y active  <^^yMh'fa.  I 
ing  to  what  was  undoubtedly  the  older  nsage,  w 
thtologxcL,  then  the  name  "  dogmatic  theology  "  wool 
the  study  of  God  and  divine  thingi  in  a  doctriMl 
or  so  as  to  exhibit  its  results  in  a  series  of  doctria 
epithet  dogmatic  would  indicate,  not  the  aaltjec 
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ly,  bnt  Uie  manner  of  it ;  and  thus  it  would  fall  under 
general  head  of  philoeophical*  or  syatematio  theology, 
a  waa  the  older  view,  and  is  held  in  modem  times  hj 
ins  Miiller  ^  and  Hagenbach.'    If,  however,  it  be  held, 

is    held  by    many    modems,    that    teieniia    is    the 
itantive  understood  with  dogmaiica,  then  the  term  means 

sciance  of  doctrines,  and  has  for  its  object  not  the 
istian  realities  themselves,  but  the  doctrines  that  have 
D  fonned  about  them ;  and  as  such  it  must  be  an  histori- 
seience.  This  ii  the  view  adopted  by  Schleiermacher,* 
he,^  Martensen,  Oosterzee,  and  others;  though  the 
ticular  form  and  development  of  the  general  idea  differs 
ording  to  the  different  views  of  these  writers  as  to  the 
are  and  formation  of  doctrines.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
t  an  historical  and  critical  study  of  the  doctrines  that 
^  been  held  in  the  Christian  Church  or  its  several 
nchea  is  a  legitimate,  and  in  its  own  place,  not  unim- 
taat  pursuit,  and  whether  such  study  should  be  called 
^matic  is  a  mere  question  of  nomenclature  and  usage. 
t  it  can  be  as  little  doubted  that  this  study  does  not 
npy  that  central  place  in  the  theological  sciences  that 
I  usually  been  assigned  to  dogmatic,  and  is  not  fitted  to 
pnsede  that  direct  study  of  Christian  trath  that  has  long 
me  the  name  of  theology  by  way  of  eminence.  Hence 
Bs  of  those  who  make  dogmatic  a  merely  historicat- 
woce  hold  that  there  is  required  besides  that  a  science  of 
eeolstive  theology,  dealing  directly  in  a  philosophical 
17  with  the  objects  of  Christian  faith ;  while  AL  Schweizer 
links  that  dogmatic,  as  a  science  of  dogmas,  should  be 
leanled  as  essentially  un-Protestant,  and  that  in  its  stead 
lodd  be  placed  what  he  calls  Glauhenslehre.  It  is  clear 
At  ve  must  have  some  name  to  express  the  former  con- 
ptioD  of  dogmatic,  and  there  is  no  other  name  so  con- 
aisQt  or  so  generally  used  as  this.  On  the  other  hand, 
i  ITS  not  agreed  on  the  necessity  and  importance  of  a 
pirtte  science  of  dogmatic  in  the  historical  conception  of 
;  snd  it  is  net  easy  to  draw  a  line  of  distinction  between 
sod  symbolical  theology,  or  the  study  of  the  ereeds  and 
afeisions  of  the  diffprent  churches.  It  seems  therefore 
Dvenient  to  regard  dogmatic  as  a  branch,  not  of  histo- 
al,  hut  of  systematic  or  philosophical  theology.  In 
b  view  it  is  the  study  which  endeavours  to  xmder- 
isd  the  facts  and  tmths  of  Christianity  in  their  trae 
tore,  causes,  and  mutual  relations.  This  study  presup- 
scsthe  reality  of  Christianity,  as  the  divinely-revealed 
id  perfect  religion,  and  on  that  basis  proceeds  to  in- 
stils what  is  contained  io  it  with  a  view  to  its 
ientific  comprehension.  It  is  thus  distinct  from,  and 
Mterior  in  the  order  of  nature  to,  apologetic,  which  is 
loUier  bmnch  of  philosophical  theology,  and  has  for 
I  {anction  the  scientific  exhibition  of  the  grounds  of 
%on  in  general  and  of  Christianity  in  particular, 
po^getic  has  accomplished  its  task,  when  it  has  established 
Qd  Tindicated  against  attacks  that  Christianity  i&  truly 
i^e,  and  the  final  form  of  revealed  religion.  Dogmatic 
oceptsthis  conclusion  as  its  starting-point,  and  proceeds  to 
iqoire  what  are  the  facts  that  constitute  Christianity, 
AW  they  are  io  be  accounted  for,  and  what  is  their  mutual 
^on.  In  this  process  it  must  needs  generalize  and 
Pennine  the  conceptions  suggested  by  the  facts  by  means 
f  definitions,  and  combine  these  in  the  form  of  definite 
*<opotitions,  which  are  what  are  called  doctnnes,  and 
ritich  are  again  arranged  and  framed  into  a  system  of 
oetrine.  Doctrines,  as  usually  understood,  have  reference 
iBply  to  truths  to  be  believed  ;  and  they  correspond  to  the 

'  Art.**Do<nn*tik"  in  Hetxog'iiZraZ  Encydopddie  f^r  ProU$tmdi$c1i« 
Wo^  «.  Kirche. 

*  HmepeiojOdts  tu  llethodologU  der  TTuoloquchen  Wumitehajlen' 
'  Krm  TUtrrf*T7taig  tUr  IhtoUkj^schtn  fUKdiumt. 


laws  of  nature  discovp^ed  pm6  formulated  by  science.  The 
leading  theological  doctrines  are  thus  attempts  to  ex- 
plain in  a  scientific  way  certain  religious  phenomena 
that  belong  to  Christiam'ty.  In  dealing  simply  with 
facts  as  distinct  from  laws,  with  what  is  as  distinct 
from  what  ought  to  be,  dogmatic  is  distinguished  from 
ethic  or  moral  theology,  which  is  another  branch  of  the  same 
general  division  of  theological  studies.  For  Christianity 
is  more  than  a  revelation  of  troths ;  it  is  also  a  body  of 
practical  precepts;  and  the  meaning,  principles,  and 
application  of  these  afford  a  wide  and  important  field  of 
inquiry.  There  have  indeed  been  some  weighty  and  earnest 
protests  raised  against  the  separation  of  ethic  from  dog- 
matic f  and  there  is  a  certain  advantage  in  the  two  subjects 
being  treated  together,  as  they  usually  were  by  the  older 
theologians,  under  the  heads  otfldes  and  obBervantiOf  or  the 
like.  Christian  doctrine  and  Christian  duty  can  never  bo 
separated  in  reality  without  the  loss  of  the  life  of  both,  and 
tlus  should  be  kept  io  mind  in  their  discussion.  But  each 
of  these  subjects  has  grown  to  such  an  extent  that 
convenience  almost  necessitates  the  plan  that  has  become 
usual  in  academic  teadiing  and  books^  of  giving  them 
a  separate  treatment,  and  restricting  the  province  of 
dogmatic  to  the  troths  of  Christianity  that  are  objects  of 
belief,  as  distinct  from-  its  precepts  as  matters  of  daty. 
Polemic  and  irenic  are  bmnchBa  of  theology  that  have  also 
a  very  close  connection  with  dogmatic, — the  former  having ' 
for  its  object  the  exclusion  from  the  system  of  Christian 
doctrine  of  ideas  and  opinions  that  are  essentially  ah'en  to 
its  principles,  and  the  latter  the  hanzMnizing't>r  bringing 
into  a  relation  of  mutual  toleration  views' of  doctrine 
which  differ  in  some  particulars,  and  yet  are  neither  of  them 
essentially  nn-Christian  or  anti-Christian.  These  may  be 
regarded  as  appendices  to  dogmatic,  being  the  application 
of  its  principles  to  the  varieties  of  belief  that  exist  among 
Christians. 

There  are  two  othsr  studies,  of  recent  origin,  whose  rela* 
tiou  to  dogmatic  should  be  defined,  as  they  have  soinetimea 
been  thought  capable  of  superseding  it — biblical  theology 
and  the  science  of  religion.  The  former  of  these  iM 
a  development  of  Scripture  exegesis*  and  seeks,  in  dealing 
with  the  sacred  'writings,  not  merely  to  understand  their 
direct  meaning,  but  to  enter  into  the  conceptions  of  their 
several  writers  on  the  whole  subject  of  religious  troth, — to 
find  out  from  their  writings  tl;e  theology  of  Paul,  or  Peter, 
or  John,  just  as  the  historian  of  doctrine  endeavours  to  ex- 
hibit the  theology  of  Athanasius,  Augustine,  or  Luther. 
Then,  taking  a  wider  view,  it  groups  all  the  inspired  writers 
of  a  period  together,  and  seeks  to  present  the  theology  of 
the  New  Testament,  or  of  the  Old,  just  as  one  may  do  with 
the  Nicene  or  the  Reformation  theology.  This  is  a  most  in- 
teresting and  useful  study,  and  much  valuable  work  has 
been  done  by  it ;  but  it  is  clearly  an  historical  study,  aud  as 
such  belongs  to  a  different  department  from  dogmatic,  if 
that  is  placed  in  philosophical  theology.  It  furnishes 
important  materials  for  dogmatic,  and  gives  us  the  power 
of  using  Scripture  in  a  more  historical  way  than  would  be 
possible  without  it ;  but  as  it  cannot  be  assumed  that  any 
one  inspired  man,  or  any  one  ago  of  the  history  of  revela> 
tion,  saw  the  entire  system  of  divine  trath  as  it  is  in  itself, 
even  the  most  perfect  results  of  biblical  theology  will  only 
be  roateriab  for  dogmatic,  not  dogmatic  itsclt. 

The  science  of  religion,  again,  investigates  the  various 
forms  of  religion  among  mankind,  and  by  the  comparative 
study  of  these  seeks  to  discover  their  origin  and  mutual  re- 
lations. It  is  probably  too  soon  yet  to  judge  what  the 
results  of  this  young  and  promising  study  may  be,  but  they 
should  certainly  not  be  despised  by  the  Christian  theologian. 
They  may  have  an  important  bearing  on  apologetic,  and 
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'Aroagh  that  may  poasibly  affoot  the  form,  and  eran  in  lomo 
poinU  the  aabetance,  of  dogmatic  Bat  the  acionce  of 
religion  ii  itself  entirely  distinct  from  dogmatic ;  for  it  takes 
aif  its  subject  all  religions  beliefs,  and  treats  them  simply 
as  psychological  phenomena,  withont  considering,  in  the 
first  instance,  whether  any,  or  which  of  them,  have  objective 
reality,  whereas  dogmatic  is  a  science  of  faith,  and  proceeds 
upon  the  assnmption  of  the  truth  of  Christianity  and  the 
Christian  riew  of  the  universe. 
fflbOitx  The  possibility  and  the  need  of  each  a  science  as  dogmatic 
r!!u^  rest  upon  the  spacific  nature  of  Christianity  as  the  perfect 
form  of  a  difin^y  given  religion.  Religion  in  general  is  a 
relation  between  man  and  God,  and  it  may  be  either 
natural  or  supernatural  In  the  former  case^  it  is  tha  rala* 
tion  of  man  to  the  divine  Being  as  manifested  in  the  world, 
and  as  long  as  men  have  no  other  knowledge  of  God  than 
this,  their  religion  is  apt  to  degenerate  into  unworthy  ideas 
and  practices;  and  thus  natural  religion,  in  the  preaent 
state  of  mankind,  tends  to  become  false  religion,  as  is 
seen  in  the  various  forms  of  heathenism.  But  the  funda* 
mental  assumption  of  Christianity  is,  that  God  has,  in 
addition  to  the  manifestation  of  Himself  that  nature 
affords,  also  come  forth  in  history  by  a  divine  work,  lead- 
ing men  from  the  errors  of  false  religion  to  the  true  know- 
ledge ^d  pnre  service  of  Himself.  This  work  of  grace  has 
alwaya  deiJt  with  men  in  a  way  suitable  to  their  nature  as 
intelligent  beings,  and  hence  has  inelnded  a  discovery  of 
truth  that  they  could  not  h*ve  found  out  for  themselves, 
which  is  the  idea  of  revelation.  But  while  supematnral 
religion  must  include  reveUtion  as  an  essential  part  of  it, 
this  is  not  the  whole,  nor  even  the  moat  vital  and  im- 
portant element  in  it  The  divine  religion  is  eaaentially 
the  establishment  of  a  right  relation  between  man  and  God, 
a  fellowship  between  eai&  and  heaven ;  and  it  only  tnehides 
the  commnnication  of  new  tmtha,  because  that  fellowship 
moat  be  an  intelligent  one,  brought  about  in  an  intelligent 
way.  This  work  has  also  been  a  gradual  on^  and  has  had 
Its  several  succeaatve  stages.  Scripture  represents  the  call 
of  Abraham,  the  exodus  of  Israel  from  Egypt  and  covenant 
t4  Sinai,  the  establishment  of  the  kingship  and  temple 
worship  in  Israel,  and  the  messagea  of  the  prophets,  as  so 
many  stages  in  the  history  and  progress  of  religion  ;  and 
the  coming  of  Christ  and  the  foundation  of  the  Christian 
church  is  the  final  stage  of  its  development  Now,  like 
all  the  earlier  stages,  Christianity,  while  it  implies  the  com- 
munication of  new  truth,  ii  essentially  a  fact  or  work  of 
history — the  establidiiment  of  the  perfect  fellowship  of  man 
with  God,  which  is  that  mediated  by  Jesus  Christ,  alid  the 
reconciliation  effected  by  His  death.  It  is  this  conception 
of  ChrisLitnity  that  makes  possible  a  scientifie  exhibition 
of  It  in  the  form  of  a  system  of  doctrines  as  distinct  from 
the  simple  interpretation  of  its  records.  If,  according  to 
a  notion  that  early  entered  and  long  pervaded  the 
church,  Christianity  is  merely  a  new  law,  a  revelation  of 
hitherto  unknown  truths  to  be  believed,  precepts  to  be 
obeyed,  and  promises  to  be  hoped  for,  then  the  theologian 
has  nothing  to  do  but  to  expound  the  revelation,  ascertain- 
iog  the  meaning  of  its  several  statements,  and  classifjring 
them  according  to  their  subjects  or  character.  Any 
attempt  to  gain  a  acientifio  knowledge  of  the  realities  with 
which  these  statements  have  to  do  most  proceed  on  general 
philosophical  principlea,  and  not  on  a  speciScally  Christian 
foandstiun.  Now  this  conception  of  Christianity  was  the 
prevsiltDg  one  up  to  the  time  of  the  Reformation  ;  and 
coneeqiMDtly  the  pre-Reformation  theology,  and  much  of 
later  theology  too,  consists  either  of  the  mere  exposition  of 
certain  dida  of  authority,  biblical  or  eoclesisstical,  or  of 
purely  logical  ratiocination,  appljring  to  these  the  principles 
of  the  philosophy  current  at  the  time.  Only  when  the 
Baforman  brought  out  the  principle  that  Christianity  is  not 


a  new  law,  but  a  work  of  God's  grua,  raeonei&i 
himself  in  Christi  and  that  as  such  it  must  coi 
theology,  was  the  construction  of  a  system  of 
doctrine  on  right  principles  poaaibleu  On  the  bi 
direct  experience  of  reconciliation  to  God  throi 
Chflat,  it  is  possible  to  raiae  and  investigate  the  q 
What  is  the  mature,  the  cause,  the  various  parts 
tions,  of  this  great  work,  this  new  relation  into  « 
a  believer  am  brought  to  Godt  Now  this  is 
qusstion  that  dogmatie  aeeka  to  answer;  for 
before  said,  a  acientifie  treatment  of  Chriatianil 
perfect  form  cf  aupematural  religion.  On  thb 
existence -of  dogmatic  ia  not  due  to  a  primary, 
aecondary  neceaaity  of  Christian  Ufa.  llie  pcin 
aity  for  the  Christian  is  a  feUowahip  with  Go 
ing  a  aenae  of  His  favour,  of  Hie  gnidaBca  i 
cal  4ife,  and  protection  againat  all  hoatib  inflni 
thia  religious  feUowahip  it  ia  not  neoeasary  thi 
plete  system  of  divine  truth  bo  knowm  or 
according  to  the  Pauline  and  Prolaatant  doctriaa 
tion  by  grace  through  faith,  il  ia  aacarad  al 
the  direct  exercise  of  trust  in  Christ ;  and  there 
this  before  there  can  be  any  right  nndarataadii 
truths  contained  and  implied  in  Chriatiaaity. 
is  a  aecondary  need  and  impnlsa  that  forma  a 
dogmatic, — ^the  deeire  of  knowing  aa  much  aa  p 
the  way  in  which  we  have  been  brought  iata  tfii 
to  God  which  ia  deaignated  a  atata  of  graea 
tion.  Christ  and  His  apoatka  fully  reeoj 
importance  of  knowledge,  underataadiu^  wiado 
they  teach  that  the  only  true  knowledge  of  divi 
must  be  preceded  by  direct  experianca  of  thea 
faith  in  Christ  They  apeak  wiadom  among  t 
are  perfect,  though  it  ia  a  heavenly  wiadom,  tl 
spiritual  enlightenment  to  know;  and  they  axl 
converta  to  strive  to  be  perfecTor  matsra  Chrii 
children  but  men  in  nnderstanding, — to  add  to  t 
knowledge,  and  to  grow  in  it  It  is  this  cnviagi 
standing  of  their  new  relation  to  God,  whieh  Ioib 
not  the  first,  yet  an  important  aecondary  aei 
healthy  religious  life,  that  affords  the  motive  fei 
struction  of  theology  in  general,  and  of  do| 
particular.  Some  amount  of  anch  knowledge  tm 
indispensable  to  qualify  one  for  teaching  othen 
if  the  church  or  Christian  community  is  to  ex< 
function  of  teaching,  there  must  be^  beyond  the : 
is  the  primary  and  easential  quality  of  true  Chiii 
higher  stage  of  Christian  progress  that  is  attaind 
who  add  to  their  faith  knowledge.  Theology  ii 
essential  to  the  bare  existence  of  the  church ;  vel 
natural  and  neceasary  form  and  means  of  her  dei 
in  one  department  of  her  fnnctiona,  the  inteDed 
as  in  the  department  of  practical  morality  a  i 
ecclesiastical  discipline  is  an  indispensable  devi 
and  in  that  of  social  devotion,  ordinances  of 
Every  living  and  thriving  branch  of  the  church 
must,  in  proportion  to  its  health  and  vigouf, 
scientific  theology,  as  well  as  eameat  conscieai 
cipline  and  warm  spiritual  devotion. 

This  motive  prompts  equally  to  all  the  hn 
theological  study ^-exegetical,  hutorical,  practicsl 
as  systematic  or  philosophical ;  but  that  which  is  d 
dogmatic,  as  falling  under  the  last  head,  maj 
esteemed  the  highest  of  them  all,  and  that  whid 
to  be  deeired,  if  only  it  can  be  attained.  As, 
some  have  doubted  whether  auch  a  sdance  is  poi 
must  not  take  this  for  granted,  but  indicate  the  gi 
which  we  believe  it  ia.  Now,  if  a  acientifie  kno^ 
any  aubjeet  is  impoaaible,  this  moat  be  either  U 
do  not  poaseu  materials  enough  to  giva  u  a 
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Wtfwladge  of  it^  or  because  we  have  no  meaiui  ox  reducmg 
theM  materials  to  their  true  and  natoral  order.  If  there 
are  auflicieiit  materials  of  knowledge  about  Christianity, 
and  a  method  by  which  these  may  ^  reduced  to  a  system, 
tlie  oonditifma  of  a  scientific  dogmatic  may  be  said  to 
exist 

The  sooreesof  dogmatic  have  been  variously  enume- 
latad  bv  different  branches  of  the  chnrch  and  schools  of 
thongh^  and  the  determination  of  the  genuine  ones  in- 
folrea  the  most  important  issues  as  to  Uie  whole  charac- 
ter of  the  system.  We  may  begin  with  the  lowest  and 
noil  uurersally  accepted,  and  then  proceed  to  those  in 
ngard  tu  which  there  is  more  difference  of  opinion,  and 
wmeh  determine  the  pecidiarities  of  the  dogmatic  uf 
different  sects  or  churches.  First,  then,  we  may  place  the 
tsaHmany  of  nature  to  Qod,  which  is  admitted  by  nearly 
an  thaista  to  be  real  and  valuable,  so  far  as  it  goes,  and 
which  is  cleariy  recognised  in  Scripture.^  The  Socinians 
im  the  1 6th  and  17th  centuries  denied  the  possibility  of  any 
knowledge  of  Qod  without  revelation ;  but  this  position, 
which  was  sealously  controverted  by  the  orthodox,  has  been 
^▼en  up  by  those  who  are  the  nearest  modem  representa- 
vvea  of  the  fiocinians,  and  may  be  said  to  be  held  now 
onllj  hj  thoee  who  would  deny  sil  knowledge  of  God  whafr- 
•vh:  This  natural  knowledge  of  Qod  has  aometimes  been 
Mpanted  from  properly  Christian  dogmatic,  and  relegated 
for  eaparate  treatment  under  the  title  of  natural  theology ; 
Uii  Mnoe  most  of  the  truths  reached  b^  it  are  also  expressly 
tn|^t  in  Scripture,  it  seems  imjpoesible  to  exclude  from 
ihalr  consideration  in  the  Christian  system  the  prior  light 
timl  nature  throws  on  them.  Hence  Uie  most  orUiodox 
divinas  admit  that  reason  has  as  one  of  its  functions  in 
Ihaolegy  that  of  establishing  or  confirming  some  of  its  doo- 
frinei,  which  are  therefore  distinguished  by  many,  espedally 
eC  the  Lutherans,  as  artieuli  muft,  bsing  supported  by 
VHion  end  revelation  together,  from  the  ariiewLi puri,  which 
aie  known  by  revelation  alone.  This  source  of  theological 
knewkdge  includes  the  manifestations  of* the  being  and 
irof  Qod,  and  the  nature  and  destiny  of  man  in  the 
of  the  external  world,  and  also  in  the  intellect, 
and. religious  affections  ef  man.  The  import- 
o(  it  arises  from  the  fact  that  this  natural  knowledge 
sf  God  alone  connects  the  doctrines  of  revelation  with  the 
ietad  realities  of  consciousness  and  experience,  and  gives 
te  the  whole  of  theology  a  basis  in  ascertrinable  and 
vwifishle  fact.  Unless  we  know,  on  grounds  as  legitimate 
IS  those  of  any  secular  science,  that  Qod  is,  and  that  He  is 
tns  and  good,  we  cannot  rationally  receive  any  revelation 
from  Him,  and  our  whole  dogmatic  would  be  a  mere  castle 
in  the  air. 

Bat  most  Cliristians,  while  recognising  the  reality  and 
importance  of  the  manifestation  of  God  in  nature,  consider 
that  this  alone  is  inadequate,  in  the  present  condition  of 
■aokittd,  to  briog  ns  into  that  relation  to  Him  which  is 
tbt  trae  and  perfect  religion ;  and  all  but  those  who  deny 
tin  supernatural   entirely  believe  that  God  has  made  a 
■peeial  revelation  of  hiJOiself  in  Christ   The  person  of  Jesus 
i  Nsxareth  is  for  all  such  the  centre  of  God's  saving  dis- 
wtery  of  himself  and  of  His  will  to  sinners  of  mankind ; 
■  His  life  and  death  we  have  an  image  of  the  character  of 
Ood,  and  in  His  teaching,  statements  of  religious  truth  that 
lie  of  primary  authority.     On  this  account  it  may  be  truly 
sud  that  the  person  and  teaching  of  Christ  is  the  fountain- 
kod  of  reveaUd  theology.*    It  would  be  quite  possible  to 
— tatain  that  this  is  the  only  source  of  theological  know- 
ledge beyond  tJis  teaching  of  nature ;  but  nearly  all  who 
eateilain  such  views  of  Christ  also  believe  that  we  have 
h  the  writings  of  His  diseiples  an  authoritative  record  of 
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His  words  and  deeds,  and  a  divinely-taught  explanation  ii 
their  meaning.  Hence  the  Scriptures^  at  least  of  the  New 
Testament,  are  recognized  as  themselves  a  direct  source  of 
dogmatic  material.  Some  have  limited  this  recognition  uf 
an  inspired  book  to  the  New  Testament,  as  Schleiermacher ; 
but  this  position  virtually  rests  on  the  idea  that  Christ 
himself  is  really  the  only  supernatural  source  of  religious 
truth,  and  that  the  New  Testament  Scriptures  are  not  a  real 
communication  from  God,  but  only  an  authentic  human 
record  of  the  revelation  He  has  )nade  of  Himself  in  ChribtL 
When  the  notion  of  a  truly  divine  and  authoritative  Scrip- 
ture VA  really  admitted,  it  is  impossible,  in  view  of  the  use 
made  of  the  Old  Testament  in  the  New,  to  deny  the 
authority  of  these  earlier  Scriptures.  The  coming  of  ChrUt 
was  not  a  sudden  isolated  appearance,  unprepared  for  and 
alone,  like  a  lightning-fiash  in  a  dark  night ;  it  was  rather 
like  the  rising  of  the  sun  after  along  and  gradually  lighten- 
ing twilight  The  way  was  prepared  for  Him  by  a  series 
of  historical  revelations  recorded  in  the  sacred  books  of  the 
Jewish  people,  which  have  from  the  dajrs  of  the  apostles 
onwards  been  regarded  as  divine  by  the  Christian  church. 
It  is  this  continuous  line  of  revelation,  from  the  beginning 
onwards,  that  gives  Christianity  its  universality  in  point  of 
time,  as  the  perfect  form  of  the  true  religion  that  has 
always  in  some  shape  or  other  existed  in  the  world.  Ou 
this  view,  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments, 
as  testifying  of  Christ,  are  the  more  immediate  source  of 
dogmatic  materials  *  and  this  is  the  fundamental  Protestant 
position. 

The  Church  of  Bome  goes  further,  and  maintains,  not  only 
that  the  Divine  Spirit  has  inspired  the  writers  of  Scripture 
to  convey  to  us  an  authoritative  record  of  God*s  revelation 
in  Christ,  lut  also  that  the  Spirit  so  dwells  in  the  church 
as  to  enable  her  to  develop  that  revelation,  supplementing 
it  by  tradition,  authenticating  it  by  her  authority,  and 
interpreting  it  by  decision  on  controverted  points.  Hence^ 
for  tiie  Romanist,  tradition,  decrees  of  councils  and  of 
popes,  opinions  of  fathers  and  doctors  of  the  church,  are 
equally  with  'Scripture  authoritative  sources  of  doctrine. 
In  this,  however,  Protestants  hold  that  they  err  as  much 
in  the  way  of  excess,  as  Bationalists,  who  deny  the 
authority  of  the  Bible,  err  in  the  way  of  defect.  Thoee 
Protestants,  however,  who  have  taken  the  most  profound 
and  spiritual  view  of  the  subject,  have  been  ready  to  aUow 
that  there  is  provision  mside  in  Christianity  for  what 
Romanists  seek  to  attain  by  the  authority  of  the  church. 
They  admit  that  something  more  is  needed  than  unaided 
human  reason  for  the  right  interpretation  and  application 
of  the  word  of  God  ;  but  they  find  this,  not  in  an  infallible 
church,  but  in  the  work  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  enlightening 
the  mind  of  believers  in  and  with  the  word  (ieaimonivm  ^y^q^%^ 
SpirUvM  Sandi).  The  recognition  of  this,  which  was  very 
fully  and  strongly  made  by  the  Reformers,  not  only  gives  to 
Protestant  theology  a  firmer  position  as  against  the  claims 
of  Rome  than  it  can  have  without  it,  but  also  enables  us 
to  give  their  due  place  to  the  elements  of  truth,  exaggerated 
and  distorted,  in  the  Romish  doctrines  of  the  authority  of 
the  chnrch,  fathers,  and  councils.  If  wo  have  the  witness 
of  the  Spirit,  giving  us  an  assurance  of  the  truth  and  insigbt 
into  the  meaning  of  Scripture,  we  must  adroit  that  our 
fellow  Christians  have  the  same  guidance  also,  and  thai 
belie ^ere  have  had  it  in  all  ages.  Hence  we  may  reai«on- 
ably  allow  great  weight  to  the  opinions  of  men  who  have 
given  evidence  of  being  guided  by  the  Spirit,  and  more 
especioUy  to  those  doctrines  that  have  been  received  at 
scriptural  by  the  great  body  of  the  spiritually  enlight- 
ened in  different  ages.  Thus  the  teaching  of  fathers  and 
theologians,  and  the  consent  of  the  Christian  church,  are 
important  helps  and  guides  to  the  Protestant  theologian ; 
only  he  does  not,  like  the  Roman  Cttholic,  attach  abaolnit 
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ftQtliority  to  ED  J  of  them ;  and  he  esteems  them,  not  simply 
because  of  their  antiquity  or  their  official  position,  but  in 
proportion  to  the  evidence  they  have  given  of  being  really 
ffttided  by  the  Divine  Spirit,  who  is  the  Spirit  of  holiness. 
love,  peace,  and  godliness, 
imiiu.         This  inward  spiritual  enlightenment  of  the  believer 
\^^,         corresponds  very  nearly  to  what  has  been  called  Christian 
1.  consciousness,  to  which  a  prominent  place  has  been  assigned 

Among  the  sources  of  theology  by  many  modem  divines. 
The  currency  of  tho  phrase  is  due  mainly  to  Schlciermachcr ; 
and  the  form  of  it  proceeds  from  his  fundamental  principle, 
that  religion  consists  properly  in  feeling,  by  which  we  have 
an  immediate  consciousness  of  the  divine — a  "Qod-con- 
eciouaness."  Whatever  justification  this  view  n^y  have 
bad,  as  a  needed  protest  against  the  previously  dominant 
intellectual  view,  that  made  religion  virtually  an  affair  of 
tiie  understanding  only,  it  is  now  generally  admitted  that 
Schleiermachor  went  to  an  extreme  on  the  other  side,  and 
that  no  complete  account  of  religion  can  be  given  that  does 
not  include  the  exercise  of  thought  and  will,  as  well  as  of 
feeling.  In  so  far,  therefore,  as  the  phni£e  Christian  con- 
sciousness represents  in  ite  form  the  one-sided  conception 
of  Schleiermacher,  it  is  insufficient ;  and  that  which  really 
corresponds  to  it  is  the  Christian  life,  with  ite  full  com- 
plement of  beliefs,  emotions,  and  volitions^  This,  being 
the  work  of  the  Divine  Spirit  in  the  soul,  may  and  must  be 
recognized,  on  the  principles  already  indicated,  as  the 
expression  of  the  witness  of  the  Spirit,  by  which  the 
authority  and  meaning  of  the  revelation  in  Scripture  are 
established.  In  this  sense,  therefore,  Christian  conscioua- 
ncss,  or  the  knowledge  that  a  Christian  has  of  his  own 
religious  experience  and  of  what  is  implied  in  it^  is  a 
legitimate  means  of  obtaining  doctrinal  conclusions.  But 
if  the  authority  of  Scripture  is  to  be  recognised  as  tho 
objective  and  normative  roprespntation  of  what  true 
Christianity  is.  Christian  consciousness  can  only  be  a 
mediato  and  subordinate  source  of  theology,  a  channel 
rather  than  the  fountein-head.^  By  giving  it  this  positiou 
we  are  also  saved  from  the  one-sided  subjectivity  and 
variable  individualism  that  mnst  result  from  its  being  made 
a  primary  and  independent  source  of  knowledge.  The 
history  of  the  church,  especially  as  it  presents  to  us  the 
expression  of  Christian  faith  and  devotion  in  different  ages 
and  countries,  gives  us  an  insight  into,  the  religious  life  of 
the  church  os  a  whole,  and  so  exhibits  th4  Christian  con- 
sciousness on  a  large  scale  as  it  were ;  but  if  we  do  not 
believe  in  an  absolutely  infallible  guidance  of  the  church, 
wo  cannot  regard  this  either  as  a  primary  or  authoritative 
source  of  doctrine,  but  must  always  test  it  by  the  standard 
presented  in  Scriptura 

Frvim  these  various  sources,  (1)  Ood*s  manifestation  of 
himBclf  in  nature,  (2)  His  revelation  in  Jesus  Christ  authori- 
tatively recorded  in  Scripture,  and  (3)  His  enlightenment  of 
the  believing  soul  by  the  Spirit  in  Christian  life,  when  used, 
as  tUcy  should.be,  in  combination  and  in  their  proper  order 
and  subordination,  wo  have  a  large  supply  of  materials  fur 
the  c  instruction  of  a  dogmatic  systom 
Jii^I,'/  What  then  i3  tho  method  to  be  fuUowed  in  order  to 
educe  general  principles  and  laws  of  mutual  relation  from 
the  inn=4S  of  facts  and  truths  thus  presented  to  us  bearing 
upon  (lod's  character  and  dealings  with  mcnl  This  is  tho 
next  questirm  that  arises  in  regard  to  dogmatic  thi  ulogy. 
Kuw,  pbiiily,  if  this  btu.Iy  is  to  hare  a  scientific  character 
at  all,  It  mu.st  be  pvirsuei  in  the  b.imo  muihods  that  are 
pro}ivr  in  other  scieucu.^  of  a  similar  kind.  Theology,  no 
doubt,  diffi-n  in  sumo  important  rt-spucU  from  all  other 
Ecicnces ;  but  tho  difference  lies  in  it^  matter  rather  than 
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in  the  form  of  its  ebborafidL  Ilimitfiiah  an  not  merchr 
the  phenomena  of  nature,  bat  the  great  redemptive  aai 
saving  works  of  God  made  known  by  rvvclation.  In  thia 
respect  it  differs  from  all  merely  natural  sciences  But  if 
it  is  to  have  any  analogy  to  them  at  all,  it  most  apply  to 
theee  facts  *  of  revelation  the  same  processes  by  which  th« 
facte  of  nature  are  made  to  yield  natural  scieneesL  Now, 
there  are  just  two  essentially  distinct  methods  by  which 
general  laws  and  principles  can  be  ascertained, — the.  analytic 
or  inductive,  and  the  synthetie  or  dedactive.  Neither  of 
these,  indeed,  can  be  absolately  separated  from  the  other. 
Induction  in  physical  science,  for  example,  calls  in  the  aid 
of  deduction,  when  hypotheses  are  formed  to  explain  eeitaia 
phenomena ;  aiid  then  it  is  tested  by  tracing  them  down- 
wards to  what  would  be  their  resulU  whether  they  an  true 
or  not :  and,  on  the  other  hand,  geometrie  demonatratioB 
seeks  the  aid  of  analysis  as  a  guide  to  the  solution  of  its 
problems.  And  not  only  in  tabordinato  points,  bat  as 
wholes,  the  two  methods  supplement  each  other.  There 
can  be  no  concrete  science  tbit  does  not  begin  with  indn^ 
tion ;  and  there  is  no  complete  sctenoe  auess  it  sods  ia 
deduction.  All  knowledge  of  facts  moat  be  a  potteriori,  and 
from  these  we  ascend  to  geifiual  principles  alnd  laws ;  bat 
the  aim  of  all  such  procodurs  most  be  to  reach  sa^  m  com- 
plete and  satisfactory  explanation  of  all  the  phenimiena, 
that  the  process  might  be  reversed  and  the  facts  dsdneed. 
from  the  most  general  principles.  It  is  only  in  a  few 
sciences,  eg.,  mechanics,  that  sach  m  degree  of  perfeetaoo 
has  been  attained  as  to  enable  them  to  enter  on  the  dedno- 
tive  process.  Now  it  is  a  question  debated  b^  soma  of 
the  ablert  divines,  whether  theology  can  adopt  this  method. 
It  is  not  denied  by  any  that  the  inductive  method,  or  that 
of  empirical  reflection,  as  it  is  called  in  Oannany,  is  osbh 
potent ;  but  some  maintain  that^  while  this  is  so,  that  of 
speculation  is  also  legitimate  and  possible,  and  thai  it  nraat 
be  followed,  if  we  are  to  have  a  theoh)gy  in  the  highest  and 
most  proper  sense  of  the  term.  Thoss  who  take  this  posi- 
tion are  for  the  most  part  of  the  Hegelian  school ;  and  wo 
have  a  favonrable  specimen  of  the  way  in  ilhich  it  may  bs 
maintained  in  a  truly  believing  spirit  in  Bothsi*  Bat  tho 
considerations  adduced  b)r  Julias  IfaUcr*  againat  the  poM- 
bility  of  such  a  method,  if  we  are  to  avoid  a  pantheistis 
view  of  the  univerae,  seem  condasiva.  The  real  sad 
thorons^-going  recognition  of  peraonali^  and  free  will,  hoik 
in  Qod  and  man,  makea  it  impoasiNB  to  arriva  at  Iha 
phenomena  of  Christianity  l^  any  proecas  of  •  pnmi 
demonstration ;  and  more  particokrly,  naitliar  the  fMt  of 
sin  on  the  one  hand,  as  the  act  of  the  frsa  will  of  ■»» 
nor  of  grace  on  ^e  other,  aa  the  wmk  of  QodTs  fisa  viD, 
can  be  exhibited  in  their  essential  <tharafiter  in  snch  a. 
method.  No  science  that  has  to  do  with  the  eraals  of  a 
real  history  in  whidi  rational  and  moral  agenta  are  rceog- 
nized  as  acting  with  tros  liberty  can  be  eonstrodad  by  • 
priori  deduction  of  logical  oonaeqnencsa  from  absttacfe 
necessary  first  principles.  The  dogmatio  theologian  thar^ 
fore,  who  maintains  the  freedom  aliko  of  the  hamaa  aad 
of  the  divine  will,  is  shut  np  tothe  a  po$Uriori  method  of 
induction.  Even  though  the  existencs  and  attribatas  of 
Qod  could  be  satisfactoi^y  demonstrated  by  reaaoning  fnun 
neccAsary  truths  and  laws  of  thoag^t^  as  Ansslm,  Descsitam 
'  Clarke,  and  othera  thought  poaaible,  yet  when  we  eoaia 
,  to  inquire  what  God  has  done,  and  on  what  principka  Hs 
-  acts,  we  mu4t,  if  the  world'a  hiatoiy  ia  not  a  mere  aatar^ 
process,  learn  from  experience  and  teatamonv  the  facta^asd 
ascend  inductively  from  them  to  the  prindpiaa  or  laws  tbst 
,  direct  tht-ni.  The  inductive  method,  tharafora,  ia  the  oaa 
.  proper  for  Protestant  evangelical  dogmitia  This  ia  laes^ 
;  nized  by  writers  so  different  in  naaj  laspacta  ss  Ik 
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GWnian,!  Julius  Mtlller,>  Hodge,^  and  it  has  been  prae- 
tacally  followed  by  most  erangdioal  dlTines.  They  hsTo 
iudeed  sometimes  disguised  the  real  nature  of  their  method 
by  the  arrangement  of  topics  adopted,  for  the  almost  uni- 
Teml  practice  has  been  to  begin  the  sjoitematic  exhibition 
of  Christian  doctrine  with  the  bftiest  and  most  recondite 
port  of  the  subject^  which  would  come  first  in  a'Veally  de- 
ductire  treatment,  and  to  descend  from  thom  to  those  that 
are  more  immediately  verified  by  experience.  This  has 
tended  to  prodnce  the  impression  that  these  systems  are 
pcoperly  chains  of  logical  demonstration,  especially  as  doc- 
trines once  held  to  be  established  are  often  appealed  to  as 
fonning  part  of  the  proof  of  other  doctrinee.  In  many 
eese%  however,  this  appearance  is  deceptive ;  and  the 
mtem,  thoogh  wearing  a  deductive  garb,  is  not  tetdly  of 
taat  naturei  Each  of  the  doctrines  is  established  on  its 
own  proper  basis  of  Scripture  testimony  and  Christian  ex- 
psrienoe ;  and  the  order  of  progress,  from  above  downward, 
does  not  show  the  order  in  which  the  doctrines  have  been 
iseertained,  either  by  the  church  in  genersl  or  by  the 
iodlvidual  theologian,  but  only  the  order  in  which  it  is 
thooght  best  that  they  should  be  exhibited  and  taught 

Baides  these  two  d^tinct  methods,  the  speculative  or  de- 
dactive,  and  the  empiric  or  inductive,  a  third  is  recommended 
^  Beck,  and  approved  also  by  Oosterzee,  called  by  the 
lormer  the  rtal-genttie.  This  proceeds  on  the  assumption 
ihst  the  object  of  theological  knowledge  is  faith,  ie.,  accord- 
iogto  Beck's  use  of  the  term,  spiritual  life  id  the  soul  appre- 
hending as  its  object  Qod  in  Christ  This  faidi  or  spiritual 
life  kss,  he  pcints  out,  a  principle  of. development  and 
l^rowtk;  and  theology  grows  by  following  the  growth  of  faith 
m  the  eouL  But  the  Ufa  of  faith  in  us  is  not  perfect ;  it  u. 
liable  to  hindrances  and  abnormal  development ;  hence  this 
by  itself  is  not  a  safe  guide  for  theology.  There  is,  how- 
ever, s  perfect  archetype  ( Urbild)  of  the  true  and  normal  de- 
vdopment  of  faith  in  the  soul,  and  that  is  to  be  found  in 
WTttition.  The  revelation  of  which  we  find  the  record  in 
Scripture  has  the  same  course  of  development  as  the  sub- 
jeetite  life  of  faith  is  the  soul ;  and  the  growth  of  revelation 
tt  tbs  perfect  pattern  of  what  the  growth  of  faith  within 
vthoold  be.  In  order,  therefore,  to  be  a  xtpresentatioa  of 
^&ith  or  spiritual  life  of  the  Christian  in  its  idesl  con- 
^itioo,  theology  has  to  follow  the  development  of  revelation 
M  preeented  to  us  in  Scripture,  and  must  first  go  back  to 
ill  primary  source,  and  trace  from  thence  its  growth 
led  development  Hence  the  designation  of  the  true 
dogmstic  method  as  rtal-genttic.  Now  whether  or  not  the 
>vslls  of  theological  inquiry  will  come  out  in  this  parti- 
*>]ir  form  depends  on  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  a  number 
^  poeitions,  and  these  can  only  be  established  by  the 
■ttnuDstion  of  facts  and  evidence  bearing  on  the  case. 
^  method,  therefore,  does  ngt  in  principle  differ  from  the 
**dnctive  or  empiric  one ;  it  is  only  a  special  form  which 
^  method  will  assnme^  if  the  views  of  Beck  as  to  the 
(vlition  of  revelation  to  the  life  of  faith  in  the  soul  are 
^  and  borne  ont  by  evylence.  It  doee  not,  therefoat 
*i>m  proper  to  regard  thiaas  a  distinct  kind  of  method, 
Md  we  may  legitimately  claim  those  who  follow  it  as  dis- 
c^  in  gener^  of  the  inductive  school. 

On  the  i^ole,  there  appears  no  reason  why  the  prinuplee 
af  iadnetive  philosophy,  which  have  been  so  fruitful  in  their 
,  J|Pplicstion  to  the  sdeucea  of  external  nature,  should  not 
^•pplied  to  materials,  bearing  on  the  relation  of  &<an  and 
^  world  to  their  Author,  that  are  furnished  by  the 
(bmomena  of  nature,  the  dictates  of  conscience,  the  facts 
el  rereUtion,  and  the  experience  of  the  Cfafistian  life, 
fcnlj,  too,  ih»  eDdeavonr  to  do  this  is  neither  a  hopeless 
te  an  impossible  one.    Those  who  have  objected  most 
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Strongly  to  the  ipplieaiioii  of  logic  to  theology,  snch  m 
Isaac  Taybr^  and  Bishop  Hampden,'  will  be  found  at 
bottom  to  object  chiefly  to  the  use  of  a  mc^ly  verbal  and 
deductive  system  of  logic,  and  not  to -that  inductive  method 
which  is  the  mighty  instrument  of  the  progress  of  modem 
science.  But  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  processes  of 
theologians  have  too  often  been,  and  too  /often  still  are,  of 
thai  merely  formal  and  logical  kind  |hat  cannot  really 
increase  our  store  of  knowledge.  If  dogmatic  is  to  hold 
its  ground  as  a  true  science  at  aU,  it  must  frankly  and 
consistently  adopt  the  inductive  method ;  and  it  must  take 
as  the  objects  of  its  analysis,  classification,  and  induction, 
not  merely  the  statements  of  Soripture,  but  the  religious 
realities  which  those  statements,  as  well  as  oar  own 
experience,  make  known  to  us. . 

Further,  if  a  scientific  character  is  to  be  vindicated  for  Pi-o^tc^- 
dogmatic,  it  must  also  accept  the  position  of  a  variable  and  ^^"f^ 
progreesive  study.  This  does  not  imply  that  nothing  is  JJ^tk 
certain  within  its  domain,  or  that  there  must  be  a  constant 
flux  and  reflux  of  opinions  about  its  contents.  It  ie  as 
much  characteristic  of  science  that  it  has  certain  well- 
established  principles  and  results,  which  are  not  to  be 
overthrown  by  anv  future  inquiries,  as  that  it  is  constantly 
advancing  to  further  acquirements  and  discoveries.  Those 
who  claim  an  absolutely  fixed  and  unprogressive  character 
for  theology,  though  they  may  seem  to  do  bonour  to  its 
divine  authority,  really  degrade  it  from  the  rank  of  a 
science ;  and  if  they  retain  any  reverence  for  it  at  all,  cki. 
ouly  do  so  on  the  principles  and  in  the  spirit  of  Roman 
Catholicism.  Thu^  Macaulsy's  brilliant  statements  to  diat 
effect,'  which  ara  sometimes  quoted  by  those  who  defend 
an  immobile  orthodox  theology,  impiy  as  their  basis  either 
a  contemptuous  dismissal  of  theolosy  altogether  as  a  tissue 
of  nnceriainties,  or  a  lurking  belief  that  the  one  unchang- 
ing system  is  to  be  found  in  the  faith  of  the  Chureh  of 
Rome.  What  has  tended,  and  still  tends  very  powerfully, 
to  obscure  the  idea  of  progress  in  dogmatic  theology  is  tho 
want  of  a  clear  apprehension  of  the  distinction  between 
religion  and  theology,  and  the  notion  that  the  Bible  is 
directly  a  reveladon  of  theological  dogmas,  ^hich  need  only 
to  be  correctly  interpreted  and  arranged  in  logical  order. 
If  this  were  m>,  ^hen  we  should  be  able  at  once  to  construct 
a  complete  system  of  theology,  by  simply  applying  the 
lawa  01  grammar  and  logic  to  Scripture ;  and  tnis  could  be 
done  as  correctly  and  well  in  tl&e  2d  century  as  in  the  16th 
or  ISth.  There  would  be  no  room,  or  the  very  narroweat 
conceivable,  for  progress.  In  that  case,  then,  if  it  were 
found  that  stndents  dealing  thus  with  Scripture  came  to 
widely  diffisrent  conclusions  as  to  the  system  of  doctrine  to 
be  drawn  from  it,  we  should  be  obliged  to  conclude  that 
the  revelation  was  not  complete  or  unambiguous,  and 
therefore  that  it  mnst  eithei^  be  supplemented  and  checked 
by  a  living  authority  in  the  church  to  determine  its  true 
meaning,  or  that  no  certain  knowledge  in  regard  to  doctrine 
can  be  attained.  The  former  is  the  Roman  Catholic,  the 
latter  the  soflptiosl  or  anti^ogmatio  alternative ;  but  both, 
alike  proceed  from  the-  same  premises,  and  indicate  tha 
impossibility  of  carrying  them  ont  without  either  giving  up 
the  practicability  of  dogma  tio,  or  seeking  it  in  an  infaUibte 
chureh. 

But  this  difficulty  disappears  when  the  Bible  is  regarded 
as  a  revelation,  not  solely  of  directly  of  doctrine,  but  of 
religion.  On  this  view,  it  is  the  inspired  record  of  th* 
great  historical  events  by  means  of  which  the  religions 
fellowship  of  man  with  Qod  has  been  established,  and 
gradnally  elevated  to  its  perfect  form  in  Chriitianity,  and 
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ef  the  inward  experience  of  ihht  fellowship  in  a  new  life 
prodaced  bj  a  moral  and  spiritaal  renovation  of  the 
soul  of  man.  Doctrines,  or  general  principles  bearing  on 
the  relation  of  Qod  to  man,  are  indeed  contained  in  the 
Bible,  but  only  as  they  are  involved  in  the  great  realities 
that  the  Bible  makes  known  to  ns.  The  Bible  is  to  the 
theologian  what  the  telescope  is  to  the  astronomer,  or  the 
microscope  to  the  physiologist.  Many  of  the  laws  of  these 
sciences  could  not  have  been  known  without  the  help  of 
these  instruments, — not  because  the  telescope  discovers  to 
us  laws  of  astronomy,  or  the  microeoope  enables  ns  to  see 
the  principles  of  physiology,  but  because  they  bring 
within  our  ken  the  phenomena  from  which  tliese  laws  and 
principles  may  be  ascertained.  So  the  Bible  does  not 
directly  reveal  dogmatic  principles ;  but  its  function 
19  to  reveal  to  us  that  great  work  of  renovation  by  Ood  in 
Christ,  from  which  the  principles  of  Christian  dogmatic  are 
to  be  derived.  On  this  view,  while  the  Christian  religion 
is  ever  one  and  the  same,  unalterable  in  all  ages,  Christian 
theology,  or  the  scientific  knowledge  of  that  religion,  is 
constantly  progre&sive.  All  its  truths  are  indeed  contained 
implicitly  in  the  Bible ;  but  they  have  to  be  drawn  from  it, 
not  by  a  mere  process  of  interpreting  and  systenuitizing  the 
words  of  Scripture,  but  by  apprehending  and  experiencing 
the  realities  niode  known  to  us  by  the  words,  and  so  coming 
to  understand  what  they  are  and  in  what  relations  they 
stand  one  to  another.  It  is  in  this  way  that  all  the  great 
doctrines  in  theology  have  been  established, — not  merely 
by  the  application  of  grammar  and  logic  to  the  text  of 
S<iri|)turc,  but  by  the  apprehension  and  experience  of  the 
renovating  change,  and  the  comparison  and  understanding 
of  its  different  parts.  So,  for  example,  the  doctrine 
of  the  I.ogo3  was  formulated  by  men  like  Justin  Martyr, 
who,  after  vainly  searching  fur  truth  in  all  the  schools 
of  philosophy,  found  that  there  is  in  Christianity,  when 
flinccrcly  received,  a  light  that  dispels  the  darkness  and 
doubt  of  the  minJL  So  Augustine  learned  the  doctrines  of 
original  sin  and  divine  grace,  by  finding  in  his  own 
experience  the  power  of  inward  corruption  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  deliverance  wrought  by  the  gospel  on  the  other. 
So  Luther  discovered  the  truth  of  justification  by  faith, 
through  learning  by  sore  and  bitter  conflicts  how  impos- 
sible it  was  to  find  peace  of  conscience,  as  long  as  he 
trusted  to  any  works  of  his  own,  and  how  fully  he  obtained 
it  by  faith  in  Christ.  In  this  way  the  system  of  dogmatic 
lias  been  built  up,  one  doctrine  after  another  being  added, 
as  it  was  discovered  and  verified  by  the  experience  of  the 
church.  None  of  these  developments  was  any  addition  to 
the  Christianity  of  true  disciples  of  the  Lord  ;  that  remains 
substantially  the  same  in  all  ages,  and  contains  implicitly 
all  true  doctrines  of  religion.  But  all  Christians  are  not 
conscious  of  what  is  involved  in  their  religion  and  experi- 
ence, ami  some  are  very  imperfectly  aware  of  it.  The  men 
who  have  made  their  mark  in  theology  have  been  those 
who  have  been  led  by  circumstances,  and  enabled  by  their 
intellectual  powers,  to  discern  elements  in  Christian  life  not 
previously  scun ;  and  the  body  of  the  church,  coming  after 
them,  have  verified  and  accepted  the  results  of  their  experi- 
ence. In  Ihii  way  dogmatic  theology  hitherto  has  been 
I •n*^ revive,  and  no  man  or  church  has  a  ri>;ht  to  say  that 
the  goal  hai  been  reached  beyond  which  no  further  progress 
is  pn-sdiblc.^ 

There  is  one  condition  always  to  b<x  borne  in  mind,  with 
which  alone  Kiich  pm^russ  is  sound  and  genuine.  It  is 
that  what  is  added  to  the  system  of  diMstriuo  bo  really  an 
expression  of  the  Christianity  which  is  revealed  in  Scrip- 
ture.    Anything  that  \n  not  such  mny  be  a  funry  of  men, 

>  Cf.  CamilliVi  CunniijKan  Ucturtt,  LccU  vL  Note  A  :  lUiny's 
(\nninjhan  iMiluret,  "Ou  iLu  d«Iivvry  a&i  dcvsldpatbl  cf  doctriue," 
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or  an  abnormal  development  of  apiritual  life,  bnt  it  ia  not 
really  a  discovery  of  Chriatiaii  trvtlL    Then  ham  ben 
opinions  held  and  widely  prevalent  that  an  of  tUi  ^an^ 
ter,  and  it  is  part  of  the  work  of  the  theolyan  to  detect 
and  remove  what  is  false  aa  well  as  to  build  op  what  ia 
true.     There  have  been  false  developnieiitB  of  doctrine; 
there  have  been  ezaggeratioDB   and   maladjnstmenti  cf 
important  truths.     It  iM  not  probable  that  any  minnte 
and  elaborate  system  eonaiati  of  pare  and  abaolnke  traths 
unmixed  with  any  error.     The  work  of  progreas  in  theo- 
logy, therefore,  most  aometimee  consist  of  nndmng  whit 
has  been  laborionsly  built  np  in  paat  ageiL     But  if  any 
true  progress  is  poanble  now^  it  is  not  to  be  expected 
that  all  &  old  beliefs  will  have  to  be  awept  away,  and  aa 
entirely  new  aystem  put  in  their  place.    For  if  nothmi 
had  been  aacortained  in  theoomaeof  theagea  daring  which 
so  many  great  minds  have  been  directed  to  the  stady  of 
theology,  there  would  seem  to  be  little  hope  of  aoyth^ 
certain  being 'discovered  now.    Those  who  think  theolo0 
to  be  a  progresaive  acicnce  can  moat  oonaiatentlj  hold  tbt 
some  progress  has  been  made  already,  and  aome  condoiiooi 
have  been  reached  that  are  not  to  bo  oveitnmcd  by  sij 
new  inquiries.     They  do  not  look  for  an  entire  rsvenil  of 
old  beliefs,  and  a  new  theory  of  the  uidvene  and  its  nlstioQ 
to  Ood  to  be  put  in  their  place ;  they  expect  that  vhit 
has  been  most  generally  agreed  upon  in  fonner  ages  will  bi 
maintained  and  confirmed,  and  that  any  new  truth  tbstnsj 
be  brought  to  light  will  fit  in  to  the  old  foandstioot; 
though  in  some  cases  foraier  modes  of  atatement  n^  kft       ^ 
to  be  reconsidered  and  adjusted  to  larger  and  deepv  riewi^ 
and  exaggerated  or  one-sided  doctrinea  may  havs  to  bt 
given  up  or  modified.     There  are  aome  do^rines  ia  troy 
system  that  are  merely  sectarian,  adopted  by  one  psiiicBltf 
branch  of  the  church,  but  not  recognixed  hj  otheii  si  cat 
rect  expressions  of  Christian    faith  and  life^  e^.,  tks 
Anglican  dogma  of  baptismal  regeneration,  or  the  Lathm 
tenet  of  the  communication  of  attributea  in  the  p«m 
of    Christ,    or    the    aupralapearian    and    sahlsj^Kiis 
theories  of  Calvimsta :  in  regard  to  auch  pointa  thsts  ii  00 
just  ground  of  confidence  of  their  permanence;  Kk^m 
like  plausible  but  unproved  hypothesea  in  sdenea   Dot 
there  are  many  leading  doctrinea  which,  ever  eiaei  tbrj 
have  been  distinctly  formulated,  have  been  accepted  bjths 
great  mass  of  Christiana  in  all  bcanchea  of  the  dnick, 
these  may  be  aaid  to  be  establiahed  remlls  of  thsolopfl^ 
investigation,  which  no  further  progresa  of  the  lOMei  * 
likely  to  overthrow. 

The  progressive  character  of  dogmatie^  and  the  naaitf 
of  its  progress  in  the  past,  may  be  aeen  from  a  brief  ikrtch 
of  its  history  from  the  end  of  the  apoatoUe  ags  lo  tki 
present  day.  The  apoetolio  writinga  themselvM  do  ^  i 
properly  fall  within  the  range  of  auch  a  histoiy;  Iff  tk9 
are  not  of  the  nature  of  human  scionoe  but  of  divias  n*^ 
tion.  No  doubt  several  of  them  pnaent  to  ua  oonoKf^/^ 
and  trains  of  thought  that  are  veiy  analogooa  to  thssyrt^ 
of  later  times,  and  have  aometimea  been  employed  oi  ^ 
basis  of  dogmatic  aystema.  But  the  inspired  writtf*  * 
not  stand  in  the  some  line  aa  the  thinkera  who  A** 
after  them  ;  their  aim  in  writing  waa  not  the  ecieatifo^ 
of  investigaiting  the  prindplea  of  Chriatianity  in  ^^ 
mutual  relations,  but  the  more  primaij  loligioai  »*  * 
presenting  Christianity  itaelf  to  the  worifl.  This  ^  , 
have  been  enabled  to  do,  by  the  working  of  the  Bgul^^ 
them,  with  a  power  and  fnlneas  and  inaigM  that  tki^ 
much  light  on  the  sdentifio  atudy  of  Chrittian  docttiiit 
but  their  writings  are  not  doctrinal  gptmoM,  and  ds  ^ 
c6mo  into  the  line  of  the  rise  and  piQgieai  of  the  hi** 
science  of  dogmatic.  Its  hiatoiy  bi^pna  with  the  iMMV^ 
of  mon  to  comprehend  the  rerelatioo  of  ChrirtiaBityt  ^ 
presupposes  that  revelatm  eomplati^  thon^  not  eoofWl 
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ttiidantoody  ai  ito  startiiig  point    From  that  point  onward 
it  maj  ba  regarded  as  poaaing  throogh  aix  pretty  well 
dafined  periods  or  stages. 
B       L  The  first  may  be  called  the  apologetic  age,  extending 
from  tha  apostolic  time  to  the  deatn  of  Origen  (254  a.i>.), 
in  whom  it  may  be  said  to  have  culminated.     During  this 
period  the  intellect  of  the  church  was  gradually  awakening 
and  coming  into  activity ;  but  it  was  only  by  degrees,  and 
in  the  course  of  sereral  generations,  that  its  efforts  led  to 
any  properly  doctrinal  results.     The  very  earliest  Christian 
literatora  is  sinmly  practical  and  hortatory,  chiefly  in  the 
form  of  epiitlea  (Apostolic  Fathers).     From  the  middle  of 
the  2d  eentoxy,  however,  the  need  was  felt  of  defending 
the  chorch'i  faith  against  argumentative  attacks^  whether 
popular,  literary,  or  philosophic.     Hence  the  chief  mental 
power  of  the  Christian  community  was  turned  in  the  direc- 
tion of  "  apologia"  by  which  these  attacks  were  repelled, 
tnd  attention  was  directed  mainly  to  the  evidences  of  the 
truth  and  divinity  of   Christianity.     This,  however,  in- 
directly led  to  the  articulate  statement  of  some  of  the  most 
•    enentud  doctrines  of  Christianity,  and  to'  the  beginnings 
o(  i  dogmatic  system.     The  great  apologetic  question  was 
generally  and  rightly  conceived  in  the  form  of  a  search  for 
aopie  true  and  reliable  teaching  about  Qod  and  divine 
things ;  and  the  Johannine  idea  of  Christ  as  QiB  light  of 
the  world,  the  Logos  or  Word  of  Qod,  naturally  occurred 
to  the  apologists  as  that  which  most  exactly  met  the  want 
Thai  the  doctrine  of  the  Logos,  in  some  at  least  of  its 
aspects,  was  brought  out    Then   in  the  conflicts  with 
GoMtidsm,  which  may  be  said  to  be  as  really  apologetic 
ai  those  with  Judaism  and  heathenism,  certain  aspects  of 
Chrittisnity  were  very  distinctly  brought  into  conscious- 
HMs,  inch  as  the  creation  of  all  things  by  Qod,  the  reality 
o(  the  human  nature,  death,  and  resurrection  of  Christ,  the 
noirerttlity  of  the  gospel,  and  the  responsibility  of  man. 
the  i^tolic  creed  probably  shows  us  how  the  original 
hiptismal  formula  became  the  basis  of  more    definite 
vtides  of  faith,  shaped  in  the  light  of  the  apologetic 
aeeearities  of  the  age.     But  while  there  was  thus  an 
iamtable  tendency  to^'ards  dogmatic  development  and 
<iifinition,  there  was  not  for  long  any  direct  interest  in 
doetriae  as  such,  still  less  in  the  ordering  of  doctrines  into 
ft  lyitem.     Origen  was  the  first  in  whom  this  impulse  was 
itiwgand  active,  and  his  work  J)e  JPrineipiit  (Ilcpi  *Apxjay) 
inay  be  said  to  be  the  earliest  attempt  in  the  field  of  dog- 

hit   "^ 

ISj      ^  The  second  great  period  m  the  histonr  of  dogmatic, 

^ztendiag  from    Origen    (who   died    254)  to  John   of 
^^tmaecus  (who  died  754),  is  dietioguished  from  the  first 
^  iti  being  occupied  mainly  with  controversies  within  the 
^nrch,  and  thus  may  be  (^ed  the  polemic  age.     As  the 
foepel  spread  more  and  more  throughout  the  world,  and 
gained  the  victory  over  paganism  ih  the  minds  and  hearts 
^  the  most    enlightened  of  the  day,  the  defence    of 
Cluistianity  against  external  assaults  gradually  ceased  to 
^  the  one  all-engrossing  duty  of  the  church's  theolo^ns  ; 
W  at  the  same  time  heresies  so  thoroughly  and  manifestly 
^ntichristian  as  those  of  the  Qnoetics  ceased  to  have  any 
l^nvslence  among  Christiana,  and  other  divergent  views,  of 
^  late  openly  hostile  nature,  began  to  appear.    As  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Logos  had  been  one  of  the  first  that  the  church 
^»is  led  to  tMnJc  out  in  the  apologetic  period,  it  not 
tuaaaturally  became  the  poiqt  at  wnieh  varying  conceptions 
fint  came  into  conflict     On  this,  as  on  many  other  sub- 
jects, the  Christian  redemption  is  so  full  and  many-sided 
that  it  is  no  woudcr  that  its  entire  contents  could  not  be 
giaqped  at  once  and  by  all  minds,  or  that  some  were  Ihd 
to  accept  aome  aspects  of  it  more  readily  than  others,  and 
to  give  theae  an  exaggerated  predominance.     Hence  the 
of  Christian  Uionght  to  the  right  undezatanding  of 


divine  truth  has  been  through  a  series  of  controversiea  and 
oscillations  from  one  extreme  to  another.  This  process 
may  be  said  to  have  begun  about  the  middle  of  the  Sd 
century,  from  which  time  to  the  end  of  the  7th  there 
stretches  a  continuous  series  of  controversies  on  questions 
relating  to  Qod  and  the  Trinity,  the  incarnation  and  person 
of  Chnst,  original  sin,  and  regenerating  grace.  In  the 
course  of  these,  successive  forms  of  opinion  on  these  sub- 
jects were  discussed,  condemned,  and  stamped  as  heresiea-^ 
the  Sabellian,  Artan,  Apollinarian,  Macedonian,  NestoriaD^ 
Pekgian,  Monophysite,  Semi-pelagian,  Honothelite  doo- 
triues.  Li  sharp  contrast  with  these  opposing  heresies^ 
and  sometimes  in  a  narrow  strait  between  them,  tht 
doctrine  of  the  church  was  defined  more  and  more  precisely; 
As  authoritative  expressions  of  this  doctrine  we  nave  th« 
first  six  oecumenical  councils,  with  the  provincial  ones  in 
the  WestthatcondemnedPelagianism  and  Semi-pelagianicm, 
and  the  creed  of  Nioea  (325)  as  enlarged  and  altered 
at  Constantinople  (381),  with  the  decisions  of  Chalcedoii 
(451)  against  Monophysitism,  Orange  and  Yalentia  (529) 
against  Semi-pelagianism,  and  Constantinople  Hst  Trullan, 
680)  against  Monothelitism. 

Tliis  long  series  of  keen  and  varied  controversies  on  th« 
loftiest  doctrines  represents  a  vast  amount  of  intellectual 
activity  in  the  field  of  dogmatic,  and  some  of  the  greatest 
names  in  the  church's  history  belong  to  this  period. 
Athanasius,  Basil,  the  two  Qregories,  the  two  Cyxiis,  and 
Chrysostom  in  tho  East,  and  Ambrose,  Augustine,  and 
Hilary  in  the  West,  are  but  a  few  of  the  more  uutstanding 
and  best  known  of  the  church's  teachers  during  these  con- 
troversies. On  the  whole  it  may  be  said  that  they  have 
done  their  work  satisfactorily  and  well,  in  establishing  tho 
true  Christian  view  on  the  special  doctrines  they  had  to 
discuss  ;  and  the  dedsions  of  the  church  on  these  points 
have  been  very  generally  accepted  in  after  times.  Th« 
Reformers  adopted  either  iacitly  or  expressly  the  whole 
body  of  them  as  in  accordance  with  Scripture ;  and  even 
in  the  immense  upturning  of  opinions  on  all  theological 
doctrinea  that  has  been  going  on  in  modem  times^  the  faith 
of  Nicea  has  been  maintained  by  the  majority  of  theolo- 
gians. Even  the«.more  detailed  creed  of  Chalcedon  ia 
questioned  by  comparatively  few,  though  the  still  more 
minute  discussions  and  definitions  after  that  have  ceased 
to  command  the  respect  and  interest  of  the  modem  church. 
But  while  the  theologians  of  this  polemic  period  were 
thus  successful  in  establishing  and  defining  some  of  the 
more  important  doctrines  St  Christianity,  and  by  so 
doing  contributed  very  valuable  materials  for  dogmatic^ 
they  did  little^or  nothing  towards  the  constraction  of  the 
system  as  an  organie  unity.  Very  few  of  their  works  even 
attempt  such  a  task.  The  CateckeMei  of  Cyril  of  Jerusalem 
contain  an  expoeition  of  the  varioua  artidea  of  the  creed, 
and  so  may  be  said  to  exhibit  a  body  of  divinity  such  as 
waa  then  generally  held;  but  they  do  so  not  in  a 
scientifically  theological  manner,  but  rather  in  that  of  simple 
popular  teaching.  Augustine's  JSnchirtdion,  de  Fide,  Spe^ 
el  CaritaU,  is  a  more  properly  theological  attempt  to  laj 
the  basis  of  a  connected  and  organic  system ;  but  it  is  very 
brief  and  summary,  and  holds  a  very  subordinate  posUion 
among  the  writings  of  that  great -father  in  comparison  with 
his  argumentative  and  controversial  treatises  on  the  parti* 
cular  doctrines  that  he  did  so  much  to  elucidate  and 
defend.  I^e^hape  a  more  real  evidence  of  a  sense  of  the 
organic  connection  of  all  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  is  to 
be  found  in  the  recognition  of  the  affinity  between  tho 
apparently  unconnected  heresies  of  Nestorianiam  tad 
Pelagiamsm,  which  were  both  alike  condemned  by  tho 
Gouncil  of  Ephesus  in  431. 

The  results  of  the  polemic  discussions  of  nearly  five 
cent«riea  were  gathered  by  John  of  Damaacns  into  a  aerieo 
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•f  dogmAtio  propoftitioni  in  hii  work  Atcpifirft  tcloa-n  rr/t 
6fiBoii(w  rurrcwf,  which  remained  for  the  Eaatern  Chnrch 
the  ehiel  anthoritj  in  theology  for  a  thoniand  jeart  after. 
There  hia  been,  howerer,  no  living  onward  moYement  in 
the  compreheniion  of  Chriitian  doctrine  in  the  Qreek 
Church  ;  and  if  on  thia  ;/;oonnt  that  great  aeotion  of 
Chriitendom  haa  eecaped  the  rigid  formulating  of  the  many 
oormptiona  in  doctrine,  government,  and  life  that  took 
place  in  the  Weetem  Chnrch,  it  ha«  been  at  the  expense 
of  resting  in  a  system  of  mere  dead  orthodoxy  that  could 
neither  hinder  nor  heal  practical  corruption.  In  the  West, 
however,  there  was  a  powerful  intellectual  life,  even  in 
what  are  generally  called  the  Dark  Ages ;  and  that  being 
directed  towards  the  doctrines  of  the  church  gave  a  con- 
tinual progress  and  a  new  epoch  to  theology,  Uiough  in  a 
peculiar  and  not  the  most  healthy  foruL 

III  The  third  period  in  the  history  of  dogmatic,  extend- 
ing from  the  8th  century  to  the  beginning  of  the  16th, 
may  be  caUed  in  general,  from  its  most  remarkable 
development,  the  scholastic  age ;  though  acholasticism, 
strictly  so  called,  is  naually  reckoned  to  extend  only  from 
the  11  th  century  to  the  middle  of  the  1 5th.  But  the  timet 
before  and  after  these  narrower  limits  were  charaoteriied, 
only  in  less  degree,  by  the  same  general  tendency  of 
thought  The  doctrines  of  the  church  were  established  as 
of  indisputable  authority,  and  had  begun  to  be  collected  in 
the  form  of  books  of  sentencea  (SetUeniiantm  Libri)  from 
the  fathers,  by  Isidore  of  Seville,  and  others ;  and  by 
means  of  such  compilatory  labours  the  learning  and 
theology  of  former  ages  were  preserved  through  the 
devastating  flood  of  the  barbarian  immigrationa.  Any 
freah  theological  discussions  in  this  age  were  few  and 
vnimportanti  tending  for  the  most  part  in  the  direction  of 
■acardotalism,  aa  in  the  formation  of  the  dogma  of  transub- 
stantiation.  But  by  and  by  a  mighty  intellectual  force 
took  hold  of  the  whole  collected  dogmatic  material,  and 
roared  ont  of  it  the  great  aeholastic  ayatenu,  which  have 
been  compared  to  the  grand  Gothic  cathedrals  that  were 
ihe  work  of  the  same  agea.  The  character  of  theae  systems 
of  dogmatic  mar  be  nndentood  by  bearing  in  mind  the 
two  leading  pnndples  of  the  aeholastic  thinking.  One 
was  the  aoceptance  aa  of  abeolnta  authority  of  whatever 
liad  been  decided  in  Scriptnrt  or  by  the  church ;  and  the 
other  was  the  application  of  the  notiona  and  syllogiams  of 
formal  logic  to  theae  doctrinea,  for  the  pnrpoae  of 
demonstrating  their  truth -to  the  understanding.^  With 
■nch  principles,  it  was  natural  that  the  ^tema  conatrueted 
ahottld  be  lacking  in  unity  and  a  real  grasp  of  the  eesence 
of  Christianity.  They  attempted,  ind^d,  the  harmonixing- 
of  philosophy  and  theology,  of  reason  and  faith,  bnt  they 
oodd  only  do  so  in  a  mechanical  way,  and  by  a  kind  of 
compromise.  On  the  one  hand,  reason  was  entirely  sub- 
jected to  faith  in  the  acceptance  of  all  the  doctrines  af  the 
chnrch  as  so  many  dedaiona  or  sentences  that  were  not  to 
bo  criticiMd  or  caUed  in  question.  This  made  it  impossible 
to  grapple  with  the  fundamental  and  general  prinsiples 
underl^in^  the  particular  opinions  that  were  received  aa 
aathontative ;  and  it  waa  only  in  regard  to  their  detaila 
and  application  that  free  inquiry  waa  allowed.  Hence  in 
the  sdiolastic  works  we  find  a  series  of  doctrines  or  ques- 
tions on  diifsrent  subjects  following  one  after  another,  but 
not  connected  in  any  natural  way  as  parts  of  one  organic 
whole  On  the  other  hand,  however,  reason  was  allowed 
such  full  scope  in  deducing  consequencea  from  the 
•stabliahed  doctrinea,  and  that  by  purely  formal  prooeases,. 
that  a  rationalistic  character  was  imparted  to  a  lai^  extent 
lo  the  whole  body  of  the  scholastic  Uieology.     At  the  same 
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time,  as  reaaon  waa  ezdndad  from  the' gnat  qa 
principle,  by  the  abeolnte  authority  aecorded  to  tl 
deciaions,  it  could  only  find  acope  in  qneatioaa 
and  the  more  intellectual  vigour  waa  applied  to 
the  .more  minute,  subtle,  and  nnprofitaUa  did  i 
become.  The  scholastic  age  prodncod  no  i 
Christian  doctrine  that  has,  as  a  wholoi  retained 
in  after  agea ;  though  in  it  some  doctrinea  weia 
tinctly  articulated  than  before, — ^partienlariy'tk 
atonementy  by  Anselm ;  and  the  keen  and  aabU 
to  which  all  doctrines  and  conceptiona  were  antg 

SrOduced  many  distinctions  that  have  boen  found 
iter  times  as  conducing  to  cleameae  of  ttonght 
The  decline  and  fall  of  scholaslician  waa  4 
gradually  awakening  oonadonsneaa  of  tho  uhbm 
the  principles  on  which  it  reeted.  The  nomins 
troversy  shook  men's  faith  in  tho  abeolnta  id 
thought  and  being,  reason  and  anthority; 
identification  of  theology  and  philoeophy  caoM  t 
The  latter  refused  to  be  any  longer  the  mars  hai 
the  church;  and  from  the  assertion  of  ita  fro 
history  of  modem  philoeophy  datesi  Thia  waa  i 
a  fatiJ  bbw  to  the  aeholastic  theology ;  and  at 
time  the  great  religioua  movement  .of  tho  Bi 
made  a  reconstruction  of  the  ayatam  of  chud 
necessary. 

lY.  nie  age  of  the  Refoimatioii,  oceupying  t 
part  of  the  16th  centnrr,  may  bo  aaid  to  form  1 
fourth  period  in  the  lustory  of  dogmatie^  fi 
animated  by  a  apirit  that  diatingniabaa  it  both 
preceding  and  from  tho  foIlowiBp  timai  Tlie  Bi 
was  a  movement  too  foil. of  q^toal  life  and  i 
many  directiona  to  be  adaqoata^  daacribad  by  i 
phrase;  but  for  the  present  porpoao  it  mar  o 
aively  enough  be  aaid  to  be  the  reasaertion  of  tki 
of  the  direet  and  peraonal  relation  of  the  baliofi 
This  involved  the  aweeping  away  of  aU  aodsiiaali 
rity  and  mediation,  ana  the  aaaertion  of  the  aok  u 
Qod's  word  and  of  juatification  by  faith,  which 
called  the  formal  and  material  principlea  of  Pkol 
This  also  necessarily  bronght  with  it  a  now  om 
theology.  Christiuii^  was  no  hmgst  a  now  law,  i 
faith  was  no  longer  the  intellectiud  assent  to  « 
trines ;  Christianity  waa  a  new  life,  offarad  in  I 
and  received  by  the  aooPs  truat  yUuam)  in  Chriil 
when  the  Beformers  came,  aa  some  of  the  greatai 
did,  to  give  a  systematic  statement  of  Chriatian 
they  not  only  rejected  thoto  tenets  which  had  bo 
the  mediaval  church  on  no  higher  anthoritj  thi 
tradition  and  ecclesiastical  decuions^  bnt  tkqr  i 
that  they  conld  exhibit  a  mnoh  BM>ro  organic  v 
body  of  Chriatian  doctrine^  beeanaa  they  regard« 
a  neeeeeary  means  or  step  towarda  apiritaal  life,  1 
outcome  and  systematic  preeantation  of  thai  lifi 
obtained  and  preserved  direetly  by  laith  in  Ghi 
great  theological  works  of  the  BafonnalMQ  age 
for  the  moat  part  written  purely  in  tho  inloiOBi 
or  ayatem,  but  for  more  praetleal  pnipoaes^  for  tl 
of  the  new  doctrinea  against  attada  mado  uai 
for  the  guidance  of  mimsteta  in  tho  pttctiad  li 
the  people.  But  it  is  nevatthelaas  trao  that  b-i 
were  produced  worka  which  had  mora  of  tha  i^yai 
unity  of*  a  complete  ayatam  than  any  that  had  ] 
appeared.  Thia  can  only  bo  aeoonntod  for  by 
that  the  Beformers  had  laid  hold  of  tho  ti^  pt 
theology,  and  that  tho  new  life  of  tho  Bofom 
carried  them  above  and  beyond  tha  mislal 
of  Christianity  that  had  long  htadarad  a  right  aai 
of  dogmatic  The  Loei  Commmmm  t%t9hffim  of 
thon  (1st  ed.  15S1,  fintl  fom  IMO^  Md  thi 
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of  CalTin  (Hat  od.  1535,  final  form 
n  HbM  two  chief  syctemttie  works  of  this  period, 
<•  fonned  the  etartine-pointa  of  the  Luthersn  and 
d  dogmatic  reepectiTeTj.  The  sjstem  ezpoonded^in 
RimDarilj  let  forth  in  the  aeyeral  Protestant  Oon- 
of  this  era,  and  rarioos  special  doctrines  were 
id  and  defended  by  other  leaders  of  the  Beforma- 
7m  Beformers  accepted  the  doctrinal  statements  of 
ml  creeds  and  of  Uie  first  fonr  general  councils  as 
i  and  tme ;  they  a]so  adopted  with  great  eamest- 
Angnstinian  doctrines  of  grace,  while  they  added 
the  piinciple  with  whi^  Lnther^s  name  is  insepar- 
odated  of  justification  by  faith,  and  that  of  the 
authority  of  the  Bible  as  the  rule  of  faith  and  life, — 
Jiese  being  in  their  Tiew  witnessed  and  guaranteed 
estamonj  of  the  Holy  Spirit  Maintaining  these 
8^  they  rejected  the  authority  of  the  church,  the 
s^ion  aad  magical  efficacy  of  the  sacraments,  the 
good  works,  monastie  tows,  penance,  pumtory, 
r  corruptions  of  the  Middle  Af^  In  their  hands, 
lost  the  merely  objectire  disracter  that  it  had 
patristic  and  medinral  times,  and  was  brought 
IT  oonnection  with  religious  and  Christian  life,  by 
^nition  and  cultiyation  of  its  subjective  side.  The 
tter  with  them  wss,  not  to  havQ  right  opinions 
s  Trinity  and  the  hjrpoetatio  onion,  but  to  be  sure 
le  way  of  salvation  by  Christ  Their  writirgs  are 
I  by  a  warmth  of  spiritual  life,  as  well  as  by 
as  of  theological  thought^  that  mark  them  as  the 
products  of  a  creative  age  in  the  history  of  Christian 
The  Reformation  age  may  be  said  to  have  closed 
»  final  fixing  of  the  Protestant  doctrines  in  the 
r-accepted  symbolical  books,  which  took  place  for 
leran  church  in  the  adoption  of  the  Formula  C<m- 
n  1580,  and  for  the  Reformed  churches  in  the 
I  of  the  Synod  of  Dort  in  1618-19.  Even  earlier, 
,  a  declension  may  be  observed  from  the  lofty  and 
it  of  the  first  Reformers ;  and  a  somewhat  different 
r  began  to  mark  the  theology  of  both  t)ie  branchee 
rotestant  church. 

fifth  period  in  the  history  of  dogmatic,  which  may 
\  the  confessional  one,  extends  from  the  beginning 
7th  till  near  the  end  of  the  18th  century.  During 
I  the  doctrinal  systems,  of  which  the  foundations 
1  laid  by  Melanchthon  and  Calvin,  were  elaborated 
ied  into  details  with  great  learning  and  acuteness ; 
ous  doctrines  were  most  carefully  and  precisely 
disHnguished,  and  defended.  The  17th  century 
1^  of  theological  controversy.  The  Roman 
Church  had  recovered  from  the  shock  of  the 
tion,  and  by  the  aid  of  the  Jesuits  and  the  power- 
ioD  inaugurated  by  them,  had  regained  strength 
materially  but  intellectually.  Controversialists  like 
ne^  Petavius,  and  Bossuet  taxed  the  learning  and 
f  of  Protestantism  to  meet  them.  There  were  also 
■  necessary  and  profitable  controversies  among  Pro- 
themselves ;  and  almost  every  theologian  was  led 
»  lus  energy  to  the  attack  of  what  he  held  to 
,  and  the  maintenance  of  true  doctrinei  Much 
argument  was  brought  into  use  in  the  course  of 
iciissions,  and  the  system  of  dogmatic  was  more 
rkad  out  than  it  had  been  before.  The  great  dog- 
Bfka  of  the  17th  century,  such  as  those  of  Jolm 
OUovins,  Quenstedt,  and .  Baier  in  the  Lutheran 
nd  of  Francis  Turretin,  Mastricht^  and  De  Moor 
fta  Bef ormed,  are  more  minute,  nrecise,  and  full  in 
libition  of  the  doctrines  of  Uie  faith  than  the 
of  the  Reformers,  and  they  contain  a  great  deal  of 
aad  profound  thought  Never  probably  have  the 
I  which  th^  handla  been  so  ably  and  Uioroughly 


They  were^  However,  treated  somswhat  in  the 
scholastio  method  that  had  prevailed  before  the  Befoxma- 
tion.  The  theologians  of  the  17th  oenturj  did  indeed 
clearly  perceive  and  finnly  maintain  the  principle  of  the 
sole  authoritv  of  Scripture,  which  was  one  of  thoee  involved 
in  this  revolt  against  the  authority  of  the  church  and 
hiersrchy  of  Rome.  Hence,  in  point  of  matter,  their 
systems  are  vastly  superior  to  thoee  of  the  schoolmen,  freer 
from  traditional  and  sacerdotal  dogmas^  and  far  more  in 
harmony  with  apostolic  teadiing.  But  they  fidled  to 
apprehend  a  deeper  principle  that  was  implicitly  contained 
in  the  Reformation  movement,  via.,  that  Qiristian  doctrine, 
instead  of  preceding  Christian  life  as  a  necessaiy  means  to 
it,  must  oome  after  its  actual  experiencei  Sound  doctrine 
was  regaaded  as  the  preliminanr  condition  of  spiritual  life ; 
and  <as  it  had  thus  to  be  estabushsd  apart  from  the  living 
experience  of  Christianity  in  the  soul,  it  must  rest  on 
purely  external  authority.  This  was  found  in  an  extreme 
and  one-sided  view  of  the  inspiration  of  Scripture,  as  equi- 
valent to  verbal  or  liteial  dictation,  and  in  an  uncritical 
and  indiscriminate  use  of  proof  texts  from  all  portions  of' 
Scripture^  without  due  regard  to  their  historical  connection' 
and  scope.  These  became  to  many  of  the  divines  of  that 
age  very  much  what  the  sentences  of  the  fathers  and 
councils  had  been  to*the  schoolmen ;  and  an  undue  weight 
was  sometimes  allowed  evui  to  the  avowedly  human  forms 
in  which  Protestant  doctrine  had  been  expreesed.  An  ex- 
cessive subtlety  and  minuteness  of  definition  were  also  often 
adopted ;  and  when  these  were  made  matters  of  faith  in 
different  parte  of  the  church,  numeroua  schisms  and 
separations  took  place.  The  rigid  exclusiveness  of  the 
Lutheran  divines  on  the  basii  of  the  Formula  Ccm/oordim^ 
the  intolerant  seal  of  the  Anglicans  for  episcopacy  and 
ceremoniee,  the  extreme  doctrinal  minuteness  ojf  the 
Formvla  Conun9u%  ffelvdiei  of  1675,  and  the  narrowness 
of  some  of  the  English  Puritans  and  Scottish  Presbyterians 
are  instancee  of  this  tendency ;  and  the  disastrous  effects 
of  many  of  these  are  well  known.  The  issue  of  this  form 
of  theology  was  very  similar  -to  that  of  the  scholastic 
system.  It  was  gradually  undermined  by  the  spirit  of 
rationalism  calling  in  question  the  validity  of  its  minute 
definitions.  This  tendency  had  been  active  from  the 
time  of  the  Reformation  in  various  forms ;  and  though 
for  long  it  was  controverted  and  excluded  from  the 
Protestant  Churches,  in  the  course  of  the  18th  century  it 
brought  about  a  general  disintegration  of  their  dugoiatioa. 
It  was  found  that  there  was  not  sufficient  evidence  to  main- 
tain  the  too  minutely  articulated  systems  in  the  face  of  a 
more  critical  study  of  the  Bible  ;  end  the  orthodoxy  that 
had  rested  on  an  insecure  foundation  was  for  a  time  almoet 
entirely  overthrown.  In  nearly  all  the  churchee  there  came, 
in  various  forms,  an  age  of  indifferenoe  and  even  unbelief 
in  the  old  doctrines  of  the  gospel ;  and  this  was  generally 
accompanied  with  a  declension  in  spiritual  life.  It  was  in 
Qermany  that  the  sceptical  movement  took  the  moot  pro- 
nounced form ;  and  there,  accordingly,  the  break  with  the 
theology  of  the  17th  century  has  been  most  completa.  In 
this  country  the  triumph  of  rationalism  has  never  been  so 
absolute,  and  the  transition  to  a  new  era  lu  the  history  ol 
theology  has  not  been  so  marked. 

YL   But  a  new  period  has  undoubtedly  oome,  since  the  Modem 
beginning  of  the  present  century.    A  reaction  has  set  in  ptriod. 
against  the  rationalism  that  overthrew  the  older  dogmatics 
In  some  cases,  indeed,  this  has  taken  the  form  of  a  simple 
reassertion  and  re-establishment  of  the  old  systems  of  doc- 
trine, as  in  the  school  of  Hengstenberg,  Hivemick,  Fhilippi, 
and  otfaa%  i^  maintain  the  Luthenm  orthodoxy  in  all  its 
rigidity,  and  in  man^  British  and  American  divinef,  who 
reproduce  the  Calvinistic  system  in  its  precise  17th  century 
form.     But  by  many  the  need  is  felt  of  mora  thoioaghly 
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Dt  Ui«  priaciplai  of  tha  Refonnktun  thftB  wu  i 
a  luccMding  tgt,  ao  u  to  plaea  tha  dognutis  I 
■nhm  on*  lunrlMui.  * ScUeteimt^her  cierciud  gnat 
iafluanca  on  tbaologital  thonght ;  and  tboagh  he  did  not 
aneeeed  in  amaneipaLiog  Limialf  trom  tha  pantLeiatic  prin- 
ciple of  hia  pbiloaophj',  hia  modi  of  eonceivingChriatianity 
end  ita  ralation  to  theology  hu  baen  fruitful  of  good  rouilU. 
Djr  t  Urga  number  of  diTinsa  it  hia  been  felt  to  be  ansttia- 
factor;  to  bow,  u  wu  pcactickllj  done  formerlf,  the  whole 
ajatem  of  theolog;  on  the  one  doctrine  of  the  inapiralioD 
o(  Scripture  ;  and  a  broader  fonodation,  aa  well  u  *  mora 
living  coDception,  haa  been  aonght  for  it,  b;  recogniiing  aa 
ita  aubject-mattar,  not  marely  Uieaajinga  of  Scripture,  but 
that  living  Cbriatiauity  which  it  la  Uie  direct  object  of  the 
Bible  to  produce  and  revea).  Thia  ia  reallj  a  taking  up 
and  carrying  out  more  fully  of  the  princtplei  of  the  Befor- 
Diation  ;  and  it  ia  in  thia  line  Hut  dogmatic  aoama  to  be 
cnUirated  with  moit  proapect  of  aneceaa  and  atability. 
There  ia'  in  tbe  praaant  day  mnch  confotion  it)  thia  u  in 
many  other  departmanta  of  thaalogj,  and  q«l«ttu  of  the 
moat  dinne  conlenla  and  ou  tbe  moat  dlToraa  piindplea 
aia  produced  in  abandanc* ;  bnt  tha  line  in  which  aach  man 
•t  Nitaoh,  M.rt«imn  Jnlina  Uiiller,  Ebrard,  Ooatanw, 
Hitachi,  Mid  otbara  hare  been  kbonring  ia  that  which  at 
onee  majntaina  the  luhatknc*  of  what  bae  been  gaioad  in 
former  agea,  and  ii  free  to  welcome  modifieationa  and 
deTalopmenta  on  aonnd  nod  firmly  baaed  principlaa. 

Liitnliirt.—Tbi  lilmlun  of  dogmatie  1*  i  iieillimlj  liili  and 
nri«il,  ud  Bclj  thi  Bion  iaxportast  and  InllaentUl  werki  can  b* 
mtDlioDid  htR.  B«[on  the  Bersmiatlim,  bowtr*^  thoagh  then  ai« 
mABj  tnatLHt  of  prlmirT  ImpertaiKe  en  partlcnlu  doctrlD«a^  and 
Ihuuf h  Uii  mor<  coEDpnunalTe  w«ka  han  aa  hiafnriml  laloe,  jit 
then  ii  no  dUDplste  intam  eeaatmcttd  on  Mnnd  priiulple^  » 
•     -       ...  „.,^_._,.^„ ■ -imltChithmm 


Till      •  fliiiBill    nil  111  hHIii  lull I   III  b* 

MilaUimachB'a  OMf&fti  OMe(l*tlk  awwk  rfpot  aal^ 
LHninc,  and  pMTV,  which  did  good  Mniaa  in  paMag  an  Md  aa  Ik* 
pnttmuly  pnralaat  raUonalioL  thongh  la  aes*  eaemtial  naac* 
Dfidaabtfal  aniMMHe^aiaoter.  VearlraUwhaknwvW 
it  ringiintk  risoe  ha*i  biaD  eUaahted  and  lataaaaad  mttm  m  !■• 
by  B^diianaeha' ;  bat  then*  whs  have  iwrtiri  Beat  baa  km 

nf  hi*  lyMan,  and  ^proaehad  ntarar  to  tha  aU  bilh  af  t^  (faank. 
ig  ether  waito  on  degnatia  mar  ka  ■wiliKnl  Kit^h'i 
■I  itr  (ArMlldbit  LOtrt,  rmtalnfag  li  ' 
pmlmiBd,  andenH^taning  tbon^t,  and 


CelTini/uHnuiaStl^imiX 


Mil  tha 


Ibit  gnat  work,  mtmciag  Uh  whole  nblec^  that  ii  nill  ot  dlnet 
and  jaimaiT  uoportucc  It  li  diatingulued  by  a  depth  ef  fniight 
iflte  tha  principle!  of  Chriitlu  doetriae,  a  comprehoaAn  gran  and 


.      .  r  bHB  iiiTuMtil.     Of  tb* 

Ut«  dogwlie  lyitecu  Id  Uu  Hefonned  Churchy  um*  an  WUI 
camnmb,  uamg^  which  Uu  T/ualofin  iftdulla  of  Williui  As««, 
th*  Eoglifih  pantaD.  ij  ipecUtlj  diitinguitbed  for  pTeduon  ol 
thmiihC  aad  power  of  c^iutTiictiaD  ;  olhen  aro  much  Uiger,  ud 

Ctly  eiceed  iji  tb*  laDgtb  and  tninnteonB  of  their  diaciuaioDi 
WDik  nt  Cilrio.  Amaag  them  Tnncii  TnmUa'i  tnitiimtvi 
Tlnoiogim  Elnetveet  (1^70)  u  nibulut^  iot  the  togieaj  pawm 
with  which  h«  muDUini  the  flrict  Calrlnljtic  doctrine  on  J]  thi 
uiuU  oontroTrntd  in  bia  dij.  Tctn  V>n  Uaalricbl'e  T>immUa>- 
Prmlia  Duclagvi  iiaS2-7),  ii  a  tennnbl*  ipHimen  of  tha  DdIcIi 


Tiiwa.     On*  pert  at  Bcfal«M>aaiA«'*  yeMi^k^  la  gnaa  ay  ^ 

rlgonaalj  eaniad  oat  In  Alamndar  lAwdaar  in  ZU^  fOlaatiii- 
lAn  dt  Jb^mtMm  fMU)  and  BAoUob  In  Laydan  (iNwaaM 
AAU;  A  ZevAr  Anemd*  b*).  igdultb 
-_.  . , .. .  _.  .__j  ^^  ,  ^ 


htaratnn  of  the  nt|)«cl^  gnat  logioal  pawMV  and  a>  adhnHib 
tbeold  doetilnaa  th^li  ut  la  tb  ImI  iMm  ty  dt4*  Awf' 


ableqni 

found  "and  i|'irituiL     Of  the  fedcnl  lehool,  u  it  liut] 
cicrciifd  crtat  Inflnmce  on  Ih*  lupuTar  theoloCT  of  thi 
HeniunnWitaiat*i(£ropumiaiWrrumliaTeTy  ahleandi 
nr«dU4^tion.     Thf  ArminlAn  irvtcm  ■■  writ  rfprucDted  byt£e  n<o. 
l<Vi-t  Vhridiami  of  [-bilip  Limbonh  IMK).  a  work  written  in  i. 
dear,  hihiickl,  and  conciliatory  itjlE. 

Tbs  Lutheran  docniilic  workiue  tTrn  more  colonaland  Tolnm* 
inoaa  than  the  llrfonnrd  ;  tha  greatnt  of  th'm,  John  Oerhardi 
Lid  JVii.'<-Ji(t  (l(IO»-S;i,  (howi  a  epitit  of  piety,  ••  well 
-  KtrcD  of  thoucht.  ud  k:li.H.kiU.  Ha  oc 
-  ■- •■■ ^  r^EidljF  orlh.  ■ 


bySe  n<o 


.~,ss 


rr  an  the  IiiiH!:Uu,nrt  Th'^laait  Ovmalior 
of  Juhn  Fniicia  lludJaiu  (ITSti.  A  nrj-  fair  i.lea  ..f  the  eoaleDtt 
of  th'  LiithTui  dngmatie  wnrki  mar  La  obtained  fr-m  Schiiiiil'L> 
(ot  bLuiRTR)  eompnidlsua  OtgmMiii  drr  tian^liKli-LiUAtruclm 
/TiniW  (IbMI,  whwhuBilat*  nuinly  »f  quotatiooa  from  tha  old 
di>uie>unlhadiit<'rrntdpctrutiortlKi}:item,  audtnim  Lulhinlts 
(VnpeiuliHM  dcr  Itfjmalit  In  this  ramtry  no  impoTtant  lyiti- 
at^t:'.  tMU«i-  OP  d'v^allc  aaa  whole  apncaTM  till  the  publioatior 
of  Itr  iiivH*  HiU*  UttHm  fc  bietaifjriD  l&^I.  a  work  diiiin 
r-iiahtd  hy  lo'HaTODgeinenlot  to|4ca,mdvlii(»iiJ  cauiiiiiu  iijie 
■irnt  of  ■lojtrii.et  and  ei]»«lii>u  of  th.Ir  eiiteuce,  thuugh  la.-kiii;, 
•■■mewhal  inaj'inluti  waraith.  DcChilDien'i  />u«iliili|  >/  TKrali-n 
(IfW)  hare  ihia  bat  •inality  in  i  lery  high  defcraa,  uid  ffUow  » 
Betbid  tlut  biinfn  <lii|;iiiilic  inta  cloaai  oOBMcUun  with  Chrutiti. 
rt i«ri*Bi.e  Ihan  had  l-eeii  uiuiJ ,  but  tha  ayMen  ii  rery  imuerf(vt)> 
GUtd  up.  and  ii  niarhea  mure  l<y  MllUnt  and  anggeatlTe  t^ught< 
»,[J/  tUiutiBtid,  than  \t  Ihetuugh  aad  miBB —^'  — '— 


DOGWOOD  (according  to  Prior,  Ang.  bi.  M^  a 
broochpin),  tha  name  ^ipliad  to  pUnIa  of  Iha  jNBt 
Comiu,  of  the  natoral  order  Caraaeta  ot  eomala  Ih 
coDunon  dogwood,  priek-wood,  akewar-wood,  at  w«U 
dogbarry,  C.  aanyMMo,  ii  ni^iiibranGlLing  ft  height  aHi* 
9  feat,  common  in  hadgaa,  thicket^  nna  pbitaiiMi  ■■ 
Great  Britain.  Ita branehaaandark-ied ;  thelMWM 
ahaped,  pointed,  abont  3  inehea  long  by  1|  bt«a4^ 
tnrning  red  in  antnnm ;  nnd  the  flowna  dall  «Uii 
in  termini!  cymea.  Tha  fruita  ar»  of  •  black  pa>lfc 
are  bitter,  and  oneaeedad,  end  '•'mMiB  »  M^ 
derable  percentage  of  oil,  which  in  eoMa  plaiM  ■ 
employed  for  Umpa,  and  In  tke  muiafnctiir*  e(  M^ 
The  wood  ia  while  and  Tefj  hud,  and  like  tbi  ' 
other  ipeeiea  ot  tlift  genua  ia  uad  for  naUig  liU* 
apokea,  wheel-work,  akewera,  forki,  and  odMr  tapteA 
and  gnopoirdBr  '■'""ii»l  "nie  red  bairiM  of  W  '■*'' 
apectea,  C.  ntcica,  of  the  BcotA  Bi^Uaadi  an  aaM,  •i' 
ate  toputed  to  be  tonic  in  propaittia.  C.  aiawJ^  <h 
Cornelian  Cherry,  a  natifn  ol  Svtopt  ami  Hortk«i  iA 
beara  a  polpy  and  edible  fruit,  which  whaa  imr^  eeaM* 
muoh  tannin.  It  ia'  the  A*""*!  ot  the  Qraak^  ud  ^ 
Kim^iek  of  the  Turki ;  hj  thi  ktlar  the  anal  )i 
employed  (or  giTing  and  dja.  Thabatksf  thehaiM** 
Fluwering  Dogwood,  O.  flerida,  and  of  other  Amho^ 
apeciea,  ia  rained  aa  a  alomaBhlo  and  fabrifa|*<  ail  * 
adtniuiatend  aa  a  anbatitata  far  Pemviaa  iMrfc.  A* 
Jamaica  Dogwood,  the  not-baric  «t  which  ■*  poiaeMa^  ■> 
j  the    apeciea   PiiaJia  Xrfllkri»a,   el  tha    Batnnl    ai* 

DDL,  a  town  ot  Franca,  In  th*  dapaitBanl  at  XOt* 
VUaitie,    ahont    15   milei   hj  nil   fraot  St  Hnlg^  m  » 

I  emiaence  in  tha  mldat  ot  a  manh*  plain,  prataetedfn* 
the  innndi  of  the  Ma  by  a  dyke  of  the  tSlh  eMtaty,  wiiA 
eitcnd)  for  a  diitanea  of  ]S  nilai^  A  qwrt,  M«bn 
agricultural  little  place,  with  nathing  Bora  maaifcaU*  > 
iu  modem  life  than  tha  oora-maifcal  wfcicfc  ii  hald  ta  thi 

;  old  Carmelita  church  of  Tfi<n  Diiiii  ■nil  Dili,  ft 

I  in  the  ramalna  ot  ita  rampaita  and  ili  SiA,  tt 

I  of  r)ir  time  whan  it  wne  ona  of  the  n 
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»  the  IroDtier  between  Brittanj  end  Nonnandy.  The 
mets  ere  etill  rendezed  pictures^ne  by  Ihe  dark  houses  of 
hb  14th  end  15th  centuries,  which  fonn  deep  arcades  by 
lie  prq}eetion  of  their  upper  stories ;  and^  high  above  all, 
0  qnte  of  its  five  hundred  years,  rises  the  grey  granite  of 
hb  cathedral,  which  formerly  ranked  as  the  metropolitan 
linich  of  all  Brittany,  and  still  keeps  fresh  the  name  of 
lAt  old  Bishop  8t  Sunson,  who,  having  fled,  as  the  legend 
el]%  from  the  Saxon  invaders  of  England,  selected  this 
pot  as  the  mte  of  Ids  monastery.  To  the  architect  it  is 
DtflceatiDg  for  the  English  character  of  its  design,  and  to 
he  antiquarian  for  its  stained  glass  windows  of  the  1 3th 
entury,  iti  tombs,  and  its  carvings.  The  town  was  twice 
esifged  by  William  the  Conqueror,  had  thrice  to  defend 
teelf  during  the  wars  of  the  League,  and  in  1793  witnessed 
he  defeat  of  the  republican  forces  by  the  Yendeans  who 
•d  taken  refuge  within  its  walls.  About  a  mile  and  a 
«lf  from  the  town  \b  the  pierre  du  champ  dolani,  a  menhir 
bout  30  feet  above  the  ground ;  not  far  off  stands  the 
:iMl  granite  rock  of  Mont  Dol,  about  200  feet  in  height, 
ad  sunnounted  by  the  chapel  of  Kotre  Dame  de  TEsp^- 
ance;  and  about  10  miles  to  the  south  is  the  castle  of  Com- 
war;  where  Chateaubriand  spent  his  early  days.  Popula- 
lon  in  1875,  3356. 

DOLABELLA,  Publius  Cornxlius,  a  Boman  general 

lotociotas  for  Us  profligacy,  was  bom  id)out  70  B.a     His 

rldoQs  character  made  itself  apparent  even  in  his  early 

rcsni    Before  he  attained  lus  majority  he  ia  said  to  have 

Meo  more  than  once  guilty  of  capita]  crimes,  from  the 

poniahment^  of  which  he  was  only  delivered  through  the 

tdfocacy  of  Cieero.    In  the  year  60  he  forced  hie  wife 

Pibia  to  leave  him,  and  married  Tullia,  the  daughter  of 

Cieero,  who  strongly  opposed    the  union.      Dolabella*s 

■BotiTe  in  establishing  this  connection  wias  toprevent  Cicero 

from  giring  evidence  in  favour  of  Appius  Cikudius,  whom 

ha  hid  accused  of  having  violated  the  sovereign  rights  of 

the  people.    In  the  following  year,  his  numerous  creditors 

hsfmg  become  clamorous,  he  was  forced  to  quit  Home, 

vd  ^took  himself  to  the  camp  of  Capsar,  to  the  great 

ngret  of  his  father-in-law.    Daring  Cessar's  absence  in 

Spiin,  Dolabella  commanded  the  fleet  in  the  Adriatic,  but 

he  did  not  gain  any  distinction.  .  He  took  part  in  the 

^e  of  Pharaalos  US),  after  which  he  returned  to  Rome, 

^  the  expectation,  delusive  as  it  proved,  that  Ceesar  would 

9fi  him  a  substantial  reward  for  his  senrices,  and  so  enable 

^  to  pay  his  debts.     To  gain  immunity  from  the  urgent 

^^ensnds  of  his  creditors,  he  procured  his  election  to  the 

^fiboneship,  which  he  had  no  sooner  done  than  he  intro- 

^BoedabUl  (roffotio)  proposing  that  all  debts  should  be 

<!*oeeIled.     This  was  strongly  resisted  by  his  colleagues, 

^  two  parties  were  formed,  between  whom  more  than  one 

^i^y  encounter  took  place  in  the  streets  of  the  city.     On 

(Wr's  return  from  AJezandria  he  saw  the  expediency  of 

'vniOTing  Dolabella  from  Borne,  and  accordingly  took  him 

V  ooe  of  his  generals  in  the  expedition  to  Africa  and 

^Psis.    Dolabella  was  ambitious  of  the  consulship,  and 

<tened  a  promise  of  it  from  Caesar  for  the  year  44.     The 

litter,  however,  influenced  partly  by  the  strong  opposition 

of  Afltooy,  assumed  the  office  himself,  and  defecred  the 

fUffliaent  of  his  promise  to  Dolabella  until  he  should  set 

fit  OB  his  expedition  against  the  Parthians.     The  assassina- 

tioa  of  Cesar  oocun^ng  before  this  arrangement  could  be 

Bvried  out,  Dolabella  at  once  seised  the  insignia  of  the 

BOBsolship,  and,  by  making  friends  with  Brutus  and  the 

ithcr  smasslnn,  was  confirmed  in  the  office  he  had  usurpe4. 

Co  ingratiate  himself  still  further  with  the  republican  party, 

•  caused  an  altar  erected  in  honour  of  Caesar  to  be  thrown 

ovn,  and  many  of  thoee  who  had  sou^t  to  offer  sacrifices 

a  it  to  be  erueified  or  thrown  f  roni  the  Tarpeian  rock. 

b  did  not  beailate  at  once  to  change  sides,  however,  when 


Antony  made  it  his  interest  to  do  so  by  offering  him  the 
command  of  the  expedition  against  the  Parthians  and  the 
province  of  BynsL  An  unduly  protracted  and  cireuitous 
march  was  signalized  by  rapacious  extortion,  which  became 
still  more  rapacious  when  at  length  Dolabella  reached 
Syria.  His  crowning  iniquity  was  tbe  murder  of  Trebonius 
at  Bmyrna,  which,  according  to  Cicero's  account,  was 
preceded  by  two  day's  torture  for  the  purpose  of  discover- 
ing the  locality  and  amount  of  the  treasure  contained  in 
the  town.  On  hearing  of  this  gross  abuse  of  power,  the 
senate  outlawed  Dolabella,  an4  declared  him  a  public  enemy. 
Cassinib  was  appointed  to  supersede  him,  proceeded  to  Asia 
Minor,  and  had  taken  Laodicea,  when  Dolabella  in  despair 
caused  himself  to  be  killed  by  one  of  his  own  aoldieis, 
43B.a 

DOLCE,  LuDovioo,  or  Luioi  Q50S-1568  or  1569),  one 
of  the  most  laborious  and  multimrious  writers  of  Italy  in 
the  16th  century,  was  a  ns^^ve  of  Venice,  and  belonged  to 
a  family  of  honourable  tradition  but  decadent  fortune. 
He  received  a  good  education,  and  early  undertook  the  task 
of  maintaining  himself  by  lUs  pen.  His  life,  even  more 
destitute  of  outward  events  than  such  a  life  usually  is,  may 
be  briefly  summed  up  in  one  word — ^he  wrote.  Translations 
from  Greek  and  Latin,  epics,  satires,  histories,  plays,  and 
treatises  on  language  and  art  followed  each  other  in  rapid 
succession,  till  Uie  whole  number  amounted  to  upwards  of 
70  works.  In  his  own  day  his  industry  was  rewarded  by 
no  small  amount  of  fame ;  but  he  is  now  mainly  memorable 
as  the  author  of  ifartanna,  a  tragedy  from  the  life  nf 
Herod,  which  was  recast  in  Fren<m  by  Tristan  and  by 
Voltaire,  and  still  keeps  a  place  on  the  stage.  Four 
licentious  comedies,  H  Ragaao  (1541),  II  Capitano  (1545), 
n  Marito  (1560),  II  Ruffiano  (1560),  and  seven  of  Seneca's 
tragedies  complete  the  list  of  his  dramatic  efforts.  In  one 
epic — to  translate  the  title-page-—"  he  has  marvellously  re- 
duced into  oUava  rima  and  united  into  one  narrative  Uie 
stories  of  the  Iliad  and  the  iEneid;"  in  another  he  devotes  39 
cantos  to  a  certain  Primaleone,  son  of  Palmerius ;  in  a  third 
he  celebrates  the  first  exploits  of  Count  Orlando ;  and  in  a 
fourth  he  8infl;s  of  the  Paladin  Sacripante.  A  Ufo  of  the 
emperor  Charles  V.  and  a  similar  account  of  Ferdinand  I , 
published  respectively  in  1560  and  1566,  are  his  chief  his- 
torical productions  ;  and  among  his  minor  treatbes  it  it 
enough  to  mention  the  Ostervagioni  tulla  lingua  vol' 
gore,  1550 ;  the  Dialogo  ddla  pi^ura^  1557 ;  and  the  Dia^ 
logo  nd  qytale  ti  ragiona  dd  modo  di  aeerttcar  la  wiemoria, 

1552." 
See  Tiraboschl,  StoHa,  kc.,  viL;  Eleln,  OttchichU  de$  Dranuu, 

TOL  V. 

DOLCI,  CiXLO,  or  Cablino  (1816-1686),  a  painter  of 
considerable  celebrity,  was  bom  at  Florence  in  May  1616. 
He  was  the  grandson  of  a  painter  on  the  mother's  side,  and 
became  a  disciple  of  Jacopo  Vignali ;  antl  when  only  eleven 
years  of  age  he  attempted  a  whole  figure  of  St  John,  and 
a  head  of  the  infant  Christ,  which  received  extraordinary 
approbation.  He  afterwards  painted  a  portrait  of  his 
mother,  and  displayed  a  new  and  delicate  style  which 
brought  him  into  notice,  and  procured  him  extensive  employ- 
ment at  Florence  (from  which  city  he  hardly  ever  moved) 
and  in  other  parts  of  Italy.  Dolci  used  his  pencil  chiefly 
in  sacred  subjects,  and  bestowed  much  labour  on  his  pictures. 
In  his  manner  of  working  he  was  remarkably  slow.  It  is 
said  that  his  brain  was  affected  by  seeing  Lnca  Giordano, 
in  1682,  despatch  more  business  in  four  or  five  hours  than 
he  could  have  executed  in  as  many  months,  and  that  ho 
hence  fell  into  a  state  of  hypochondria,  which  compellotl 
him  to  relinquish  his  art,  and  soon  brought  him  to  the 
grave.  His  works  are  not  very  numerous.  He  generally 
painted  in  a  small  size,  although  there  are  a  few  pictures 
by  him  as  large  as  life.     He  died  at  Florence  in  Januaiy 
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1686»  laaying  a  danghter  (Agnese),  wLo  trriyed  at  some 
dcgiM  of  ezoellance  in  copying  the  worka  of  her  father. 

Oarlo  Doici  holda  somewhat  the  aame  rank  in  the 
Flonntine  that  Saasoferrato  does  in  the  Roman  school 
Wifehoat  tilie  poaseflsion  of  mnch  genius,  invention,  or  elera- 
tion  of  type,  both  these  artists  prodoced  highly  wrought 
pictoras,  extremely  attractive  to  some  tastes.  The  works 
of  Dolci  are  eeaily  distioguishable  by  the  delicacy  of  the 
composition,  and  by  an  agreeable  tint  of  colour,  improred 
by  judicious  management  of  the  chiaroscuro,  which  gives 
his  figures  a  striking  relief ;  he  affected  the  use  of  ultra- 
ijtarine,  much  loaded  in  tint  **  His  pencil,"  says 
Pilkington,  "  was  tender,  his  touch  inexpressibly  neat,  and 
his  colouring  transparent ;  though  he  has  often  been 
consured  for  the  exce|^ve  labour  bestowed  on  his  pictures, 
and  also  for  giving  his  camaiions  more  of  the  appearance 
of  ivory  than  the  look  of  flesL"  All  his  best  prcdnotions 
are  of  a  devout  descriptiou ;  they  frequently  represent  the 
patient  suffering  of  Christ  or  the  sorrows  of  the  Mater 
Dobrosa.  Dolci  was,  in  fact,  from  early  youth,  exceedingly 
pious ;  it  is  said  that  during  passion  week  every  year  he 
painted  a  half-figure  of  the  Saviour.  His  sacred  heads  are 
marked  with  pathetic  or  at  least  strongly  sentimental 
emotion.  Then  is  a  wWat  of  character  in  his  pictures,  but 
the  general  tone  accords  with  the  idea  of  the  passion  por- 
tnyed.  Among  the  beat  works  of  this  master  are  the  St 
Bu'bastian  ;  the  Four  Evangelists,  at  Florence  ;  Christ 
Breaking  the  Bread,  in  tl\a  marquis  of  Exeter^s  collection 
at  Burleigh  ;  the  St  Cecilia  in  Dresden  ;  an  Adoration  of 
tha  Magi ;  and  in  especial  St  Andrew  praying  before  his 
crucifixion,  in  the  Pitti  Gallery,  his  most  important  com- 
^oaition,  painted  in  16' 3;  also  aeveral  amaller  pictures, 
ahich  are  highly  valued,  and  occupy  honourable  places  in 
the  richest  galleriea, 

DOLE,  a  town  of  France,  at  the  head  of  an  arrondiaae* 
mont  in  the  department  of  Jura,  28  miles  N.  of  Lons-le- 
6aulnier,*uccupyingthe  declivity  of  a  hill  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Douba,  which  is  there  accompanied  by  the  canal 
between  the  Rhone  and  the  Rhine.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  tri- 
bunal of  primary  instance,  and  has  a  Jesuit  college,  an  agri- 
cultural society,  a  school  of  design,  a  theatre,  a  museum, 
and  a  public  library  of  upwards  of  40,000  volumes.  The 
itrincxpal  public  buildings  are  the  court-house,  originally  a 
Franciscan  monastery  dating  from  1572 ;  the  church  of 
Notre  Dame,  a  Qothio  structure  of  the  IGth  century ;  the 
lldtel-Dieu,  the  prison,  the  barracks,  two  hospitals,  and  the 
ancient  tower  of  Vergy.  Among  the  manufactuna  of  the 
town  are  straw  hats,  hosiery,  chemicals,  leather,  and  agri- 
cultural  implements  ;  and  it  carries  on  a  good  trade  in  agri- 
cultural produce,  wuud,  iron,  and  marble.  Ddle  is  believed 
to  have  been  a  station  on  the  Roman  road  from  Lyons  to 
the  Rhine,  and  it  still  preserves  what  seem  to  be  remains 
of  an  aqueduct,  a  bridge,  and  a  theatre,  of  Roman  construc- 
tion From  1423  to  1481  it  was  the  seat  of  a. university ; 
but  there  can  have  been  but  little  study  in  the  year  1479 
when  the  town  was  taken  by  Louis  XL,  and  so  completelv 
sacked  that  only  Jean  Vuriys  house,  as  it  is  still  called, 
and  other  two  buildings  were  left  standing.  It  subsequently 
came  into  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards,  and  in  1530  was 
furtified  by  Charles  Y.  In  1C36  it  was  able  to  hold  out 
against  the  prince  of  Cond6;  but  in  1668  and  1674  it  was 
c&{.turcd  by  the  French,  and  on  tha  latter  occasion  was 
dbprlred  uf  its  defences,  fill  Besan^on  was  incorporated 
with  the  province,  Ddle  ranked  as  the  capital  of  Franche 
Con.t^,  and  waa  the  aeat  of  a  paHewteni. 

DOLET,  Atzxnxi  (1509-1546),  a  French  achollr  and 
printer,  whoae  fame  is  due  as  well  to  the  painful  romance 
of  bis  life  as  to  Uie  high  importance  of  nis  kboum  A 
tf  adition,  of  what  authority  it  is  hard  to  say,  makas  him 
tha  illegitimate  lou  of  Francis  L ;  and  it  is  evident  thai  he 
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waa  at  leaat  bonneded  with  aotta  iuulf  of  nnk 
wealth.    From  Orleans,  where  ha  was  bom,  ba  waa 
to  Pttfia  aboat  1521 ;  and  aft*  eiuoyiBg  thara  tha  t 
tion  of  NioohM  BtomM,  tha  teacher  of  Golicai,  ha 
in  1526  to  Padua.    The  death  of  hla  frund  an 
Simon  de  YiUanova,  led  him,  in  1029,  to  acespl  the  ^m 
of  secretary  to  Jean  de  lAitgaac^  FVench  ambaiilnf  to  *^ 
republic  of  Yenioa;  but  ha  manafsd,  in  qkito  of  hk 
occupation,  to  attend  tha  lectona  of  the  Venel 
Battista  Egnaiio,  and  to  write  I^tin  lofo  poeiM  to 
Yenetian  Elena,  who  died,  however,  beCon  he  left  the 
Returning  to  Franca  in  10SO  he  proceeded  to 
the  study  of  law;  but  there  he  eoon  beeeae  tovolved 
violent  dispntee  Uien  raging  between  the  diflSKent " 
of  the  university,  ronsed  the  ai^ger  of  the  pnblio 
by  his  keen  condemnation  of  eome  of  their 
thrown  into  prison,  ran  the  ridt  of  beioig 
was  finally  banished  by  a  deetee  of  the  jparfwuwtf,    Ik 
he  entered  the    listo  againak    Enamam  ia  the 
Ciceronian  eontrdveny,  by  pnhliahiiHL  thraq^ 

Orvphe  at  Lyons,  a  DiaUgut  dls  IwmfaHm$  Oi  ^ 

and  the  foUowing  year  aaw  the  eppeerepee  of  hk  two  i^ 
volumee  Cammenianonm  Im^mm  Zatimm    In  WfT  It 
obtained  from  Francia  I.  a  privily  to  prink  deriiy  ^ 
years  any  works  in  Latin,  Gnek,  ItaliaB,  or  FnoA  wkkk 
were  the  prodoct  of  his  own  pen  or  had  reeeifed  Ui 
vision ;  and  accordinglf',  on  Jus  releeee  horn  an  ii 
ment  occasioned  by  his  Jnstiflahle  K"->s^4^  ^  ^  ^ 
Campanini,  he  eommeneed  at  I^ona  hie  tjpofrapUsil  «d 
editorial  labonra    That  he  was  aok  altogmer  OBSviie  el 
the  dangers  to  which  he  waa  eapoeed  from  the  UffMfwM 
fieroe-heartedneaa  of  the  tiaee  ie  Aown  boI  en^  liy  ^ 
tone  of  his  mottoes    Frhtrm  am^  Ayiwar,  dm  €akm0J^ 
def  AomsMi,  and  Dmiormtap$elaimwifitdi9fKammeo§mi^ 
comdiiio—AMxt  also  by  the  tui  that  he  endeavoand  in*    ^ 
all  to  conciliate  the  theologieel  wolree  ly  pobUihiega  C^^ 
chrutitMUi,  or  Christian  mffreliet^,  to  mkh  he  Bade  |^^^ 
fessioQ  of    his  creed.    The   eethoUeity  ef   hk  tow^^ 
appreciation,  in  spite  of  hk  nltra^SieefonlaakB,  wee         ^ 
displayed  by  the  i4uriety  of  the  woika  whioh  pweeedsd 
his  prees — ancient  and  modem,  saored  and  eeeeki^  tram 
New  Teetament  in  Lab'n  toBehekk  in  Fkeneh.    Bnl 
before  the  term  of  hk  privilege  espiied  hk  lebons 
interrupted  by  the  maehinatione  of  hk  eQ 
ahrank  from  bringing  against  him  what  was  thsn  the 
terrible  of  ell  eimsetinns,  nor  retented  In  their  , 
their  purpoee  wae    oomplately  leeliaed.    Wnm 
imprisonment  of  fifteen  monthe  their  Tiethn  wee 
by  the  advocacy  of  Piene  Dnehatel,  hkhop  of  TUIe 
from  a  second  he  eeoaped  by  hk  own  nfsnaiij ; 
venturing  back  from  FSedmonl^  whither  he  had  ~ 
order  that  ha  mig^  print  at  Lfone  the  letton  by 
appealed  for  jnatice  to  the  kuif  of  ¥s$am,  fSbm 
Navarre,  and  the  pariamenl  of  Ftoki  he  wee 
hurried  up  to  the  cainCel,  beanded  eo  n  nIbl 
the  theologieel  faonlty  of  the  8erbonD%  md  en  the 
August  1546  put  to  the  tortne^  atna^ted^  end 
in  the  Fkce  lUnbeil    On  hk  way  lhith«  he  ie 
have  oompoeed  the  panning  penteartei^-^en  dUrt 
DoUi,  std  pia  imrha  dML    Aetf  topic, 
their  own  proceedings,  the  doctan  of  llie  Boifaonne 
their  decuton  onthe  tluree  wolde  Ami  db  tonf  er  'Mi 
at  aU,"  inserted  by  Dokt  to  a  ftrngt  of  the 
Plato,  which  even  withoni  them  dented,  ft  nek  ee 
cally,  the  immortalUy  of  the  eonl;  end  ttk  ttiy 
spite  of  the  feet  that  eoeoiding  to  their 
worka  must  have  been  InU  of  moil  demi 
had  alreedy  to  1549  fnmkhed  emelWrtI  fail  •»    ^ 
hangmsn'b  fira^    Whether  Delek  to  to  he  elMed  vHi  <k» 
representatifee  of  Ftolmtontkm  or  with  the ndiom toil/ 
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ittiAxi  rationnlmm  has  been  fre^Mntlj  dispated ; 

rineipftl  ProtestanU  of  his  own  time  he  was  not  re- 

,  and  by  CalTin  he  is  fonnally  candemned,  along 

cippa  and  his  master  VUlanoTay  as  having  nttered 

I  Uasphomies  against  the  Son  ef  Qod ;  bnt,  to 

'  the  reiigiona  character  of  a  large  number  of  the 

bieh  he  translated  or  published,  such  a  condemna- 

Itogether  mispboed.     His  repeated  advocacy  of  the 

of  the  Scriptures  in  the  Tnlgar  tongue  is  especially 

leu 

worki  alresdr  xntntioned  the  following  xntiit  be  added  :— 
>  paUiihed  dj  Simon  Finet,  without  the  anthor^e  know* 
itaining  Orai&nut  dum  in  ToUmim,  tpiBtolanim  KM  duo, 
t  Ubri  thio,  and  §pi$Marum  amicorwn  liber,  1688  ;  J)t 
i  liber,  1587  ;  OefUoaiaeum  Claudii  DoUH,  1(»»  (a 
of  Latin  poems  on  the  birth  of  hie  aon,  tranakted  into 
t  VAvtrnt-NcMeanct  de  Claud*  DoUt,  1589) ;  Let  mamikn 
mduin  cTidm  lampu  en  une  autre,  and  Jk  la  penduaiiim 
1541 ;  Li  Manuel  du  Chevalier  ChrUUn  and  le  vrai 
m  kten  oem^eiur,  both  translated  from  Erasmns*8  Latin, 
fZHeeewn  de  la  Sepubliquefran^iee,  1644  ;  SeeendBitfer, 
wem  giring  an  aoooont  of  hii  eacape  from  piiKm.  wnieh 
nted  in  ItM  by  Techener.  See  N4e  de  la  Boohelle,  FU 
t  Mei,  Paria,  1799;  Joseph  Boolmter,  *'  Estienne  Dolet," 
MM  de  Parie,  1856,  and  a  separate  work,  EeCienne  Dolel, 
i.,  Pari^  1867  ;  A.  F.  Didot,  Seeai  eur  la  Tifpogn^kie. 
te  or  trial  of  Dolet  was  pablished  in  1888,  by  A.'  H. 
sr  from  the  regislers  of  the  parlement  of  Paris. 

3ELL7,  amarketand  assize  town  of  MerionethshirSy 
^alesy  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  Aran  with 
ion,  and  at  the  northern  base  of  Cader  Idris,  19 
W.  of  Bala  and  9  miles  £.  of  Barmouth^ -with  both 
i  it  is  connected  by  railway.    The  town  consists  of 

of  small  squares  and  narrow  streets,  the  houses 
lilt  of  stone.  It  contains  a  market  hall,  assise  hall, 
;aol,  and  parish  church.  An  old  building,  described 
arliament  House,  is  said  to  have  been  the  place  in 
>wen  Qlendower  assembled  his  parliament  in  1404. 
',  which  is  the  principal  town  of  Merionethahire, 

local  board  district.     There  is  an  Inconsiderable 
'.tore  of  coarse  flannels  and  tweeds'carried  on  by  the 
nts.     ropnlation  in  1871,  2357. 
LOND,  John  (1706-1761),  the  celebrated  optbian, 

son  of  a  French  refugee,  a  silk-weaver  at  Spital- 
here  he  was  bom,  June  10,  1706.  He  was  early 
to  his  father's  occupation,  but  made  leisure  for  the 
ion  of  a  knowledge  of  mathematics,  physics,  Greek, 
be  elements  of  anatomy,  and  other  subjects.  In 
t  abandoned  silk-weaving  in  order  to  join  his  son 
rho  had  entered  upon  business  as  an  optical  instru- 
iker  in  Vine  Court,  and  before  long  he  became  uni- 

celebrated  as  an  optician.  His  last  and  most  im- 
contribution  to  the  Philosophical  Traneactiont,  for 
le,  in  1758,  received  the  Copley  medal  of  the  Royal 

gave  a  description  of  the  various  experiments, 
arly  in  1757,  on  the  combined  effect  of  water  and 
ind  lenses  of  glass,  by  which  he  was  led  t6  the  dis- 
)f  a  means  of  constructing  achromatic  lenses.  Sir 
ewton  had  stated  in  his  Optic*  **  that  all  refracting 
Des  diverged  the  prismatic  colours  in  a  constant  pro- 
to  their  mean  refraction,"  and  consequently  '*  that 
>n  could  not  be  produced  without  colour,"  for  which 
*  no  improvement  could  be  expected  in  the  refract- 
scope."  DoUond,  however,  found  that  as  flint  glass 
k  greater  dispersion  in  proportion' to  its  refractive 
han  crown  glass,  achromatic  magnified  images  could 
ined  by  using  a  combination  of  a  doubly  concave 
the  former  substance  with  a  doubly  convex  lens  of 
er.  As  the  two  glasses  to  be  combined  were  the 
ts  of  spheres  of  considerable  curvature,  the  aberra- 
om  their  surfaces  were  very  great,  but  by  varying 
faces  he  was  enabled  to  make  the  aberrations  equal, 

M  the  refractions  of  the  two  glasses  were  contrary, 


they.oorrectedaaoh  other.  •  In  17CiDo11ond  was  appointed 
optician  to  the  king,  and  became  a  fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society  On  September  SOth  of  that  year,  whilst  readmg 
a  work  by  Clairaut  on  the  theory  of  the  moon,  he  had  an 
attack  of  apoplexy,  of  which  he  died  in  a  few  honn. 

DoUond's  pobUahed  papers  are  "A  Utter  to  Mr  James  Short, 
F.B.8.,  ooaoeming  an  Improvement  of  Reflectiag  Teleaoopee  :  *'  a 
seeond  letter  to  Mr  Short  *<Conoeniing  a  Misteke  in  M.  jBoier'a 
Thcocem  for  Coireetinff  the  Aberration  in  the  Obiect-ObaHS  of 
Refracting  Teleaoopea;^  and  "A  Beacription  of  a  C^trivanoe  for 
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DOLOMXEU,  D^DAT-GuT-SiLTAiir-TAircEiDS  Qbatr 
Di  (1750-1801),  a  celebrated  geologist  and  mmeraiogist, 
waa  bom  at  Dokunien,  near  Tom^u-Fin,  in  the  department 
of  Is^  in  France,  June  24,  1750.  He  waa  admitted 
in  his  infancy  a  member  of  the  Order  of  Malta.  When 
in  Ms  19th  year  he  quarrelled  with  a  knight  of  the  calley 
on  which  he  waa  serving,  and  b  the  duel  that  ensued  killed 
him.  In  consonance  with  tho  atatutee  of  his  order, 
Dolomien  was  cdbdenmed  to  death  for  his  crime,  but  in 
consideration  of  his  youth  the  grand  master  granted  him  a 
pardon,  which,  at  the  instance  of  Cardinal  Torrigiani,  was 
confirmed  by  Pope  Clement  Xm.,  and  after  nine  months' 
imprisonment  he  was  aet  at  liberty.  Throughout  tiiat 
period  he  had  aolaeed  himself  with  the  study  of  the  physi- 
cal sciences,  and  during  his  subsequent  residence  at  Mets 
he  continued  to  devote  himself  to  Uiem.  In  1775  he  pub- 
lished his  Recherche*  sur  ia  petcaUeur  de*  eorp*  d  diferade* 
dittanee*  du  centre  de  la  ierre,  and  two  Italian  translations 
of  mineralogical  treatises  by  Cronstedt  and  Bergmann. 
These  works  gained  for  him  the  honour  of  election  as  a 
correeponding  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
at  Paris.  To  obtain  leisure  to  follow  his  favourite  pursuits 
Dolomien  now  threw  up  the  conmiission  which,  since 
the  age  of  fifteen,  he  had  held  in  the  carabineers,  and  ia 
1777  he  accompanied  the  bailli  De  Rohan  to  Portugal.  In 
the  following  year  he  visited  Spain,  and  in  1780  and  1781 
Sicily  and  the  adjacent  islands.  Two  months  of  the 
year  1782  were  spent  in  examining  the  geological  structure 
of  the  Pyrenees,  and  in  1783  the  earthquake  of  Calabria 
induced  him  to  go  to  Italy.  ■  The  scient^c  results  of  theee 
excursions  are  given  in  hia  Voyage  aux  He*  de  Lipari; 
MimairtiurletnnMefneiUdeterre  de  la  Calabre;  Mhncire 
sur  le*  He*  Pence*,  et  catalogue  rcu'eouni  de*  produit*  de 
r£ina,  BJid  other  worka.  In  178d  and  1790  he  busied 
himself  with  an  isxamination  of  the  Alps,  his  observations 
on  which  form  the  subject  of  numerous  memoirs  published 
in  the  Journal  de  Phytique.  The  mineral  dolomite,  which 
was  named  after  him,  was  first  described  by  Doloniieu  in 
1791.  He  returned  to  France  in  that  year,  bringing  with 
him  rich  collectiona  of  mmerals.  On  September  H,  1792, 
the  Due  de  la  Rochefoucault,  with  whom  he  had  been  for 
twenty  yean  on  terma  of  the  closest  intimacy,  was 
assassinated  at  Forges,  and  Dolomien  retired  with  the 
widow  and  daughter  of  the  duke  to  their  estate  of  Roche 
Guyon,  where  he  wrote  several  important  scientific  (topers. 
The  erenU  of  the  9th  Thermidur  (July  27,  179 1)  having 
restored  the  country  to  some  tranquillity,  Dolomicu  recom- 
menced his  geological  tours,  and  visited  various  ports  of 
France  with  whidi  he  had  been  previously  unacquainted. 
Ho  was  in  1796  appointed  engineer  and  prufessor  at  the 
school  of  mines,  and  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  Institute 
at  the  time  of  its  formation.  At  the  end  of  1797  he  joined 
the  scientific  staff  which  in  1798  accumpauied  Bonapatte'a 
expedition  to  Egypt  He  had  proceeded  up  the  Nile  aa 
far  as  Cairo  when  ill  health  made  his  return  to  Europe 
necesaary.  and   on   March   7,  17u7,    he  set  sail  from 
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Alexandria.  Hit  ship  proving  unaeawortby  pot  into 
Taranto,  and  as  Kapltjs  wan  then  at  war  witii  Fninc^*,  all 
the  French  pasncngen  were  made  pris:<ner«.  On  May  22, 
iMty  wurc  carried  by  ship  to  Mcs^inn,  whence,  with  the 

•  iC'-ptiiin  of  l>olnmiL'U,  they  embarked  for  the  cuUFt  of 
I-  ruiice.  Dolomieu  had  Nt-n  an  object  of  the  hatred  of  the 
Neapolitan  court  since  1783,  when  he  revealed  to  the  grand 
master  of  his  order  its  denigns  againrt  Malta,  and  the 
oil  limn  :m  of  his  cnemios  on  that  island  served  now  as  a 
I  n-trzt  for  hu?  detention.  lie  was  confined  in  a  pestilential 
ilun^-on,  whcrv,  cluthed  in  ragii,  and  having  nothing  but  a 
little  straw  for  a  bed,  he  languiphcd  during  21  mouths.  To 
till!  CI >ni plaint  that  if  uu«upplied  with  some  necessary  ho 
sliould  die,  his  jailer  replied,  "  What  di^es  it  matter  to  me 
if  you  do  1  I  have  to  give  account  tu  the  king  of  nothing 
I.ut  your  bones."  Dolumieu,  however,  did  not  abandon 
himself  to  despair.  Deprived  of  writing  materials,  he 
itiado  a  piece  of  wood  his  pen,  and  with  tLe  smoke  of  his 
;.iiup  fur  iiik  he  wrote  niwu  the  margins  of  a  Bible,  the  only 
\'jo)l  he  still  possessed,  his  Traite  de  pkilotophie  minera' 
I 'jitpit  and  Jlemoirt  tur  Cerf^Tf  miiUrale.  Friends 
i?itrejted,  but  in  vain,  for  his  liberty;  it  was  with 
(liiVioulty  that  they  succeeded  in  furnishing  him  with  a 
little  assistance,  and  it  was  only  by  virtue  of  a  special 
i  !ause  in  the  treaty  between  France  and  Naples  that,  on 
March  15, 1601,  ho  was  released.  On  his  arrival  in  France 
lie  curamenced  the  dntica  of  the  chair  of  mineralogy  at  the 
lauMum  of  natural  Jiistoty,  to  which,  after  the  death  of 
l>4ul'euton,  he  had  been  elected  in  January  1799.     His 

•  I'urse  of  lectures  concluded,  he  revisited  Switzerland, 
'k-turning  thence  he  reached  the  residence  of  bis  brother^ 
.:i  Uw  at  CLateau-Xcuf,  in  the  department  ^f  Saono«t- 
'..  •\T'\  where  he  was  seized  with  a  fcvcr,  to  which  in  a  few 

.,r4  li<.>  ftucrumbed,  NuTeml>er  2.\  1801.  Dolnm leu's 
.  >I>'::i':al  thd^ries  arc  remarkable  for  originality  and  bold- 
-.""^  of  conrrption.  The  matL-rials  constituting  the 
[•nmordial  glebe  he  held  to  have  arran;Ted  thi>m.-»elves 
.iiT  rJincrto  their  specific  graTitio<*,  so  as  to  have  crinscituted 
:.  tluul  central  sphere,  a  nolid  crust  external  to  this,  next  a 
stratum  of  water,  and  lastly  the  atmoHphfrc.  Where  water 
;  ■  r.-*rito>l  throui^h  the  cnist,  soliiiifiratiun  to'ik  place  in 
1 1.1'  unil"ilyini;  fluid  mas%  which  eoiart^ing  in  cunscquonce 
'■r'-iu't'l  rifts  in  the  suporincumlM-nt  rorks.  Water 
i.>hp.>»  ilr.wn  thrr-nu'ii  th»^  rifts  b?cin)e  dccompo^,  and 
'\r'  T'  '.ilMj*r  ffTirv-.'-i-rno*  f«'*c.'iJ=ionfd  sul'miiririr*  vijcnnoos. 
'...'•  rri:-t  of  l!i'*  p.irth  lie  believud  to   bo  continually  in- 

•  r-  i'^i'.y-z  in  tliirkisr^-i,  owin.;  to  tlio  depn'titiDn  of  aqucciuii 
-  ■  ic: ,  ]ir!>l  til  tl.*  irri  liiiil  M-'ulinoatioii  {A  the  niultcn  in- 

•  r:  .r.  .••  t}iit  th-.'  ^"Icatiic  cr::{'ti..in3  ar.d  (»th'*r  rt'i'l^qical 
I  ;.■ '.  r  I-:- 1  <.f  T  ri:  i-r  nuwt  Lave  Uvn  of  fir  jjrcatur  mag- 
I  .!:■:  ■  .I'.d  fr.i|in  r.  y  than  ♦.hiimi  of  rvcmt  tini«,!<. 

I-.  ■:    '-.   "t\  y\    •--:   ■■■■  .!•  I>  •  •.:■•:."  in   .V/i-'V'f  tU  In 
"■•*•:      •      1  vt  'if  t  /  .jf-  '■.  r,  1 :  ..ij  j  TL  .;.<.•  .u,  in  Annuls  o/  I'hilo- 

■  >'-    .   \    '..   Xil..  p.    I'il,    P.'.i^. 

I»i  iM'lIlN    I>  f/  ''in.,n  ./  !..hi.).  thn  r')irm^r\  tnmc  of  a 

;    •;  ■:  r.f  wh;»l'-  luliri.::.;:  I  ■  tho  f,iriiily   /^rfj-'iifttf  r.      It 

•;  ujlly  ir.'i«'ir  <  fr  ni  •>  '-j  A  f  .-i.t  in  ItTi;^h,  an  1  in  tlii^kfftt 

r-.ir  thf  ••  :itr-.  wiuro  l^o  ilnr-il  fin  ri'»t^  t'»  a  lj'-ij!it  nf  '.> 

r   I  '  if.i  J;»-«.  ;i;.l    vhr.'u-'-^  tiif  r- .  1  y  tA[*'rs  tnwrnril.^  bi^lh 

■  -••  ■:..?•••.     Tli-  r  ph-.i.l  il«^  ■•■••i  is  :ilir:j-»iy  V*  the  biie 

■  f  :':.-  ^!  .■:.?'•,■  rl  *'•.•■;:■■.!  iimW,  whi-h  i-i  -lU-Mt  »J  i:.-h»'fl  Inni?, 
I'.  1  1-      •  .r..*    i  fr.?:.  tl  •  f<.rrii'-iil  bv  n  tnnhvir-t?  di-prr*-  i 

r:.      1 1       II:  -.ith    1-,  i.r.n.'-'l   with  ^i.  iq-.  hliji.lly  cur^»-d  I 

■  •■•  .  •  :  :.'.■:  r:  1  m/i-.  xrirym^'  i'l  ii'irnl'iT  fr  [ii  -10  t'"»  fiO  | 
■■.•;■.'■:•■  it  ').-  T  •;»»•.  u!  1  tl.  *'•  n!fiV"  1  ■■k::n;  «.xa'"Llv  ■ 
A  •!.  '.5  ■  ti .  'Ji  }.  ■'.  iw       ']■;.■  .:]'*  ;t'.;r*'  if  th*  r:r  jr;  il-ilpliiii^  i 

t  •■■1-'  l:ri,;Iv  111!:  lit*  ;  t!."  ''V'-s  sr*  i  f  n-.-'i'-ntr  ►iz'*  aul 
•■.'•  I!  •'*■  ^  !••  H  I  :••»■•:•.  i-l.a:-  •!.  'Ill*;  i*  »I  'ir  ■  f  tln'  'JJi;"T 
•  :"f\'":  M    J.vk,  b'.-.     IIM:,:    »i».'l.*.»"r   <»li   i\v  •?:il:k--i,  mid    J"T- 

.'    *iv    V.:..'.'   "Tl   Ou'i   isirtM    li'uuaf^.      Like    luanv   iitLcr  i 


cetaceans,  the  dolphin  is  greganom,  and  large  herds  sn 
often  Keen  following  ahips  in  full  sail,  and  disporting  tktn- 
selves  on  the  surf.ice  of  the  water  as  if  delighted  at  tAr 
UL-ar  proximity  of  man.  In  such  exercises  they  exhibit  im 
mo^t  remarkable  agility,  individuals  having  been  knovt 
to  leap  to  such  a  height  out  of  the  water  as  to  fall  vyx 
the  deck.  Their  aquatic  gambols  and  apparent  rtluh  iy 
human  society  have  attracted  the  attention  of  miner » ^^ 
all  at^,  and  have  prol»abIy  given  rue  to  the  rrjiny  fac>t.i.ci 
stories  told  of  dolphins  by-  ancient  hixturians.  Jltj 
appearance  at  sea  was  formerly  regarded  as  a  goM  tarn 
by  sailors,  for  although  it  presaged  a  tempest,  yet  ly  tb=i 

Siving  waminff  of  iti  approach,  it  enabled  them,  ir.  thse 
aya  when  the  mariner's  compasa  was  unknown,  asd 
navigators  had  consequently  to  keep  within  ftijarht  of  tike 
coast,  to  steer  for  a  place  of  safety.  The  dr-ijihia  j 
exceedingly  voracious,  feeding  on  fi.th,  cuttlefishes  i=.i 
crustaceans.  On  the  south  coast  of  England  it  is  ixi  \o 
live  chiefly  on  pilchard- and  mackerel,  and  when  ic  purv..: 
of  those  it  is  often  taken  in  the  fishermen's  neti.  Ti9 
female  brings  forth  a  single  young  one,  which  ah*  nc»ss 
with  the  greatest  caret  Her  milk  is  both  abundant  sad 
rich,  and  during  the  operation  of  suckling  the  mother  fiosSs 
in  a  slightly  sidelong  position,  so  as  to  allow  of  the  neceasry 
respiration  in  herself  and  her  young:  The  dolphin  vu 
formerly  supposed  to  be  a  fish,  and  as  such  was  allt>iied  t» 
be  eaten  by  Roman  Cstholics  on  those  occasions  when  the 
use  of  fledi  was  prohibited,  and  it  seems  to  hare  ten 
esteemed  aa  a  great  delicacy  by  the  French.  It  is  said  to 
show  great  fondness  for  mufie,  and  according  to  the 
ancient  fable,  Arion  was  ssid  to  have  escaped  on  As  hack 
of  a  dolphin  which  he  had  first  charmed  by  his  mnfie.  It 
is  an  inhabitant  of  the  tcmpcmte  regioni  of  the  North 
Atlantic  and  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  and  has  been  observed 
as  far  north  as  the  coast  of  Qreenlsnd.  It  is  much  mtn 
common  in  English  than  in  Scottish  waters.  Am^nir  t>t 
seafaring  population  of  Britain  the  name  *'  doIph:n  "  ■ 
most  us-uilly  given  to  the  beautifully  coloured  tak 
Coryphccnn  htppurit^ihe  dorado  of  the  Pbrtugn^^e.  aad  A 
is  to  the  latter  the  {loct  is  alluding  when  he  speaks  of  "  tbt 
dyint;  dolphin's  changing  hues  *' — while  the  true  do!{  bia  ■ 
1l^-nlil]y  spoken  of  as  the  "  bottlenose  "  or  "  bottlehe»i" 
This  species  occurs  as  a  fossil  in  the  nndj  dv/wns  of  tht 
Frenrh  coast  , 

DOM  AT,  or  Dafmat,  Jeatc  (1625-1«96>,  a  cel:Vn!fd 
French  jurisronsult,  bom  at  Clermont  in  Anvergne.  en  the 
30th  November  IGli.'i.  He  was  closely  in  sympathy  with 
the  Pun-ltoyaliNt*.  wun  intimate  with  Pascal,  and  at  the 
d>Ath  of  that  celfbrntcl  ]>hilr)i(c<pherwas  intnxsted  with  bs 
1 -rivate  i^jN-r^.  }Ic  u  principally  known  from  his  dabgrals 
I'.-jal  diL-i.'.o*,  in  fu'jr  volumes  4to,  under  the  title  of  Lm$ 
CinUt  danp  Inir  Ordr*  Saturef  Suivifi  dn  Droii  P^iqm 
n*'''*^''), — an  undrrt.ikir  7  f>-r  which  Louis  XIY.  acttled  oa 
him  a  fw^n^i-in  of  t«-r^  tLouund  livrva,  This  is  one  of  the 
xivst  iinp'^rt.iiit  wiifk.-i  en  the  science  of  law  that  Fraace 
ha.^  prtiducril.  Iturn.it  ir..lcavouri  to  found  all  law  spOB 
i-Miirai  IT  r(.-!:i;ii  us  )>:ir<cij>lr«,  hii  nintto  being  Vkommit^ 
fiU  J  ir  Jfi'u  ft  I  ur  iKru.  An  Engli^  tnnslatina  cf 
tbf  /."•>  (  ir'i.'s  by  i^tnilian,  was  nuUishud  in  1732.  lad 
pa!<8i>I  thr<in«:h  »>t.-voral  e'litiun^.  Besides  the  Loia  Cta^n, 
lU'TT.'ii  in.i,'lo  i:i  J.ntin  a  ^^llCtiun  of  the  BoetcoMaaahva 
i:i  tbt^  cvUlt*:!  t:«  of  .lu5t;nian.  This  work,  bowtver.  Hi 
U"i  api  -ar  UTi;:l  :ift<;r  hin  death,  when  it  waa  pahUii 
r';>irAt'-:y  (r.iriii.  ITi.xi.  Arostrrdan.  1703)  nndcr  the 
"f  Iy?\":  hiifrfv.;  uud  W.JI  substMineatly  aDpenM  to 
/.'■jf  '•  •••'  f.  I?  \\v»  tnmlated  into  EngUsh  by  9  " 
l>i  nuit  li.i-.l  r.t  Tans  l>!i  the  1 4th  Mar^  16ML 


S--  ;:-  W*-  J'U^r  *^i  Sintnti  for  IMS 
tv  \..i.,r  LuuMu,  ^iTitii;  n.^.b  lufiinaaCioa 
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DOMBHOWSKI,  Jak  Henryk  (1755-1818),  Polish 

fBoanl,  wai  bom  tt  Pierszowice  in  the  palatinate  of 

Cbeow,  Angost  29,  1755.     He  was  of  noble  family,  and 

jhta  father  was  an  ofScer  in  the  Saxon  armj.     Brought  up 

in  Saxony,  he  entered  and  for  some  years  served  in  the 

army;  but  when,  in  1791,  the  Polish  Diet  recalled  uU 

Poles  serving  abroad,  he  returned  to  his  native  land. 

Placed  then  under  the  orders  of  Poniatowski,  he  took  part 

ixk  the  campaign  of  1792  against  the  Russians.    lA  1794 

|i«  distinguished  himself  in  command  of  the  right  wing 

m^er  Kosciusko  assisted  in  the  defence  of  Warsaw,  and 

reunited  the  scattered  Polish  forces  after  its  fall     He  was 

compelled,  however,  to  capitulate  and  to  surrender  himself 

prisoner  of  war  at  Badoszyce,  November  18.     Suwaroff 

offered  him  a  post  in  the  Russian  army,  but  tlus  he  declined, 

mxd  for  two  years  he  lived  in  retirement    In  1796  the 

rank  of  lieutenant-general  in  the  Prussian  army  was  offered 

to  him  by  the  king ;  but  this  he  likewise  declined.     He 

tiien  went  to  Paris.     The  formation  of  a  Polish  legion  wa^ 

mM  this  time  in  contemplation  by  the  French  authorities ; 

And  in  January  1797  Dombrowski  was  formally  authorized 

t>j  the  Qovemment  of  the  Cisalpine  Republic  to  organize 

it*   This  task  he  executed  at  Milan.     In  command  of  his 

region  he  played  an  important  part  in  the  war  io  Italy, 

entered  Rome  in  May  1798,  and  distinguished  himself 

SK&tly  at  the  battle  of  Trebbia  (June  19,  1799).     On  this 

ocasiou  he  narrowly  escaped  death,  being  struck  by  a  ball 

'the  force  of  which  was  broken  by  a  volume  of  Schiller 

^lich  he  carried  with  him.     He  next  served  under  Saint- 

Cjr  and  Maas^na ;  but  being  severely  wounded  he  was  for 

some  tiny  incapacitated  for  action.     After  Marengo  he 

^*iu  iatrratkfd  by  Napoleon  with  the  organization  of  two 

^^^  Polish  legions ;  and  at  the  head  of  the  new  levies  he 

^ptured,   in  January  1801,  the  fortified  post  of  Casa 

^Bnca,  near  Peschiera.     After   the  peacd*  of  Amiens  he 

P^Bsed,  as  general  of  division,  into  the  service  of  the  Italian 

'^public     Summoned  by  Napoleon  after  the  battle  of  Jena 

^  promote  a  rising  in  Poland,  he  returned  there,  took 

^xtunand  of  the  Polish  army,  and  dLstinguished  himself  at 

*he  siege  of  Dantzic  (1807).     He  fought  and  was  wounded 

^  Fri^and,  and  toox  an  active  part  against  the  Austrians 

''^  the  campaign  of  1809.     In  the  Russian  campaign  of 

^^12  he  commanded  a  division  of  the  great  French  army, 

^<i  was  wounded  at  the  passage  of  the  Beresina.     He 

^oi2ght  under  General  Marmont  at  the  battle  of  Leipsic 

x'-BlS),  and  in  the  following  year  returned  to  Poland.     He 

^'•^  one  of  the  generals  entrusted  by  the  emperor  Alexander 

^ith  the  reorganization  of  the  Polish  army,  and  was  named 

^   1815  general  of  cavalry  und  senator  palatine  of  the  new 

^^tigdom  of  Poland.     He  retired,  however,  in  the  following 

to  his  estates  in  Posen,  and  employed  Limself  in 

for  publication  his  History  of  the  Polish  Legions 

Italy,  which  was  published  some  years  after  his  death. 

jneid  Dombrowski  died  at  his  beat  of  Wina-Qora  in 

*^<isen,  in  June  or  July  1818. 

IX)M£  is  usually  understood  to  mean  a  roof  which  is 
^^o<imd  or  polygonal  horizontally,  and  of  which  any  vertical 
ctiou  is  either  a  round  or  a  pointed  arch.    There  happeu 
be  none  of  elliptical  or  any  other  section  than  these. 
^«t  some,  especially  in  the  East,  have  what  is  called  an 
outline,  convex  below  and  concave  towards  the  top, 
these  are  generally  called  cupolas,  though  there  is  no 
distinction.     Most  of  the  great  European  domes  have 
opening  or  eye  at  the  top,  on  which  stands  a  Ian 
^wn,  except  in  like   Pantheon  at  Rome,  where  the  eye 
'^  open.     Until  modern  times  all  the  domes  worth  notice 
'^Ke  of  masonry,  i.e.,  stone,  brick,  tiles,  or  pots,  which 
W  were  used  for  lightness.     Probably  the  first  large 
^vooden  dome  was  St  Paul's,  of  which  the  construction 
^  peculiar,  the  inner  dome  visible  in  the  church  being 


of  brick  only  18  inches  thick,  -except  near  the  bottonf 
where  it  grows  out  of  a  cone  of  the^same  thickness  going 
up  outside  it  and  carrying  the  stone  bntem,  which  looks 
right  down  into  the  church  through  an  eye  in  the  internal 
dome.  Outside  the  cone  is  built  a  wooden  dome  covered 
with  lead.  The  domes  of  St  Peter's  at  Rome  and  Florence 
Cathedral  are  of  two  stone  shells  near  together,  and 
connected  by  some  vertical  ribs,  and  also  carrying  lanterns. 
But  Wren's  constmction  is  infinitely  stronger,  since  a  cone 
sufficiently  tied  at  the  bottom  cannot  givie  way  until  it  is  ab- 
solutely crushed,  while  the  bursting  pressure  of  a  weight  on 
the  top  of  a  dome  inciyases  the  bursting  force  enormously. 
St  Peter's  dome  is  cracked  in  several  places,  and  held  to- 
gether by  bands,  and  it  is  covered  with  lead,  and  therefore 
looks  no  better  than  St  .PbuFs,  and  indeed  on  the  whole  not 
near  so  well,  for  various  reasons  which  may  be  seen  in  archi- 
tectural books ;  and  the  lantern  is  smaller  in  proportion. 
The  only  full  mathematical  investigation  of  the  tiieory  of 
domes  with  practical  results,  that  we  know  of,  is  in  a  paper 
by  Sir  Edmund  Beckett  (then  Mr  Denison)  in  the  Ifemoir* 
of  the  Moyal  IntUtuU  cf  British  ArchUecU  of  February 
1871,  and  two  shorter  ones  by  Mr  £.  W.  Tarn,  architect^ 
in  the  Civil  Engineer't  Jcumal  of  March  1868,  which  sub- 
stantially agree^  so  far  as  they  deal  with  the  same  point& 
The  investigation  is  bug  and  complicated,  and  can  only  be 
done  approximately,  because  the  introduction  of  the  thick- 
ness deranges  all  the  ordinary  trigonometrical  relations^ 
and  so  we  only  give  the  principal  results  of  those  calcu* 
lations.  Some  more  of  them  are  given  in  Sir  R  Beckett's 
Book  on  Building,  It  is  easy  to  prove  by  strict  mathe- 
matics that  the  upper  52*  (nearly)  of  a  hemispherical 
dome  would  be  absolutely  stable,  or  have  no  tendency  to  fall 
in  or  burst  out,  without  any  sensible  thickness,  if  only  tied 
strongly  enough  round  the  base,  where  the  tension  would 
be  '3  of  the  weight  of  the  complete  hemisphere,  disregard* 
iug  the  bonding  effect  of  mortar  and  friction.  The  weight 
of  a  thin  hemispherical  shell  is  the  same  as  that  of  a  cylin- 
der of  the  same  height  and  thickness  standing  on  the  same 
base,  and  is  twice  that  of  the  area  which  the  dome  covers, 
of  the  same  thickness,  provided  that  bears  only  a  small  pro- 
portion to  the  diameter.  The  weight  of  any  zone  of  the 
dome  is  proportional  to  its  height.  A  hepaisphero  of  ordi- 
nary stone  1 00  feet  wide  at  mid-thickness  and  1  foot  thick 
weighs  about  1000  tons.  It  is  also  demonstrable  that  a 
dome  spreading  at  the  bottom  a  little  more  than  a  hemi- 
sphere, so  as  not  to  start  vertically,  and  rather  flattened  at 
the  top,  would  stand  without  any  sensible  thickness ;  and 
so  would  sundry  other  curves,  and  especially  an  inverted 
catenary,  which  will  stand  even  as  an  independent  arch 
without  thickness,  for  a  dome  is  far  more  stable  than  an 
arch  or  a  ba^l  vault  of  the  same  thickness. 

The  essential  difference  between  them  is  that  the  mathe- 
matical demetd  of  a  dome  is  not  an  arch  of  any  uni< 
form  breadth,  but  one  whose  breadth,  and  therefore 
Weight,  decreases  upwards  to  nothing,  being  in  fact  a  Ium 
enclosed  between  two  meridians  very  close  together.  And 
it  was  shown  in  the  R.I.B.A.  paper,  and  also  by  models 
exhibited,  that  a  dome  is  stable  with  a  thickness  of  only 
'023  of  its  diameter,  while  an  independent  round  arch  or 
a  barrel  vault  requires  three  times  as  much  thickness,  or 
'072  of  its  diameter.  Therefore  a  barrel  vault  100  feet 
wide  must  be  7  feet  thick  to  be  stable,  while  a  dome  of 
that  diameter  need  only  be  27  inches  ;  besides  which,  the 
strength  of  the  dome  can  be  increased  to  almost  any  extent 
by  building  in  iron  bands  in  the  lower  courses,  while  a 
barrel  vault  cannot  be  so  helped.  Bands  would  be  of  no 
use  whatever  in  a  dome  above  52*  from  the  top,  as  the 
pressure  above  that  point  is  entirely  inward,  assuming  it  to 
be  tied  there,  and  from  thence  it  gradually  increases  towanb 
the  bottom,  where  the  tension  is  '215  of  the  weight  o^  thf 
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honuBphere.  It  may  8ccm  paradoxical  that  it  shoald  be 
len  taere  than  at  52* ;  bat  the  explanation  ia  that  the 
tension  bean  a  higher  proportion  to  the  weight  in  a  thin 
dome  than  a  thick  one,  and  it  was  an  infinitely  thin  one 
which  had  the  tension  of  *3  of  its  weight  at  52*;  and  such  a 
dome  cannot  be  carried  lower  without  bands.  In  a  dome 
of  the  reqoired  thickness  ties  would  have  veiy  little  to  do 
above  68^ 

As  the  tension  at  the  bottom  is  rather  more  than  a  fifth 
of  the  weight,  a  dome  of  proper  thickness  would  be  stable 
standing  un  a  conical  drum,  with  a  slope  inwards  of  about 
1  to  5.  or  12*,  of  which  the  tangent  is  '215.  if  the  drum 
itself  has  foundations  which  cannot  spread.  The  thickness 
requisite,  and  also  the  tension  at  the  bottom,  may  evidently 
be  greatly  diminished  by  gradually  tapering  the  dome 
iipinutls.  If  it  is  half  as  thick  at  the  top  as  at  the  bottom, 
with  the  thickness  increasing  downwards  as  the  height,  it 
need  only  weigh  A-  of  the  lightest  uniform  dome  of  the 
same  sise,  and  only  need  be  20  inches  thick  at  the  bottom 
for  100  feet  diameter. 

Pointed  domes  are  also  much  stronger  than  hemispheres,* 
having  lost  the  flat  top  which  has  the  greatest  bursting 
pressure.  A  dome  generated  by  the  revolution  of  an 
equilateral  arch,  or  one  of  60%  requires  a  thickness 
only- '0137  diameter,  or  16 J  inches  for  100  feet;  and 
one  of  70*  requires  20  inches.  The  tension  at  the  bottom 
of  a  60*  dome  is  only  '15  of  its  weight,  which  weight,  how- 
ever, is  1*372  of  a  hemisphere  on  the  same  base,  their 
heights  being  as  1'73  to  1. 

For  the  same  reason  pointed  domes  are  fittest  for  carry- 
ing  a  lantern,  but  they  are  not  much  benefited  by  tapering, 
having  already  lost  the  must  oppressive  part  The  Florence 
dome,  across  the  flat  sides  of  the  polygon,  is  about  70* 
of  the  circle  of  its  curvature.  It  is  shown  in  the  RI.B.A. 
]>aper  that  both  iu  hemispherical  and  pointed  domes  the 
weight  of  the  lantern  they  will  carry  varies  practically  as  the 
cube  of  the  thickness.  IMoreovcr  a  lanterned  dome  requires 
tieing  much  higher  up  than  a  i>laiu  one.  In  short,  the  oune 
is  the  only  proper  way  of  carrying  a  stone  lantern.  The  cOno 
at  St  Paul's  has  a  great  chain  round  the  base,  which  \» 
probably  superfluous,  as  the  drum  below  it  seems  thick 
enough  to  contain  the  requisite  slope,  and  visibly  leans  in- 
wards besides. 

Ribs  inside  a  dome  weaken  more  than  strengthen  it,  as 
some  i>ersons  imagine,  unless  Ihey  are  themselvei  deep 
enough  to  be  htible  as  independent  arches,  or  unless  they 
decrease  iu  width  and  weight  upwards  like- a  lunc,  asthoiio 
iu  the  Pantheon  do,  which  olbo  is  so  enormously  thick  at 
The  haunches  that  it  has  superabundant  atability.  Some 
of  the  Indiau  domes  are  thick  cnoui,'h  for  arches,  and  they 
have  nc.'ther  eyes  nor  lanterns.  Poly^'onal  domes  may  be 
considered  as  cumiioacd  of  a  small  number  of  widi&h  lunes, 
and  only  differ  fium  round  ones  in  being  rather  weaker  for 
any  given  thickness  and  size. 

Domes  require  no  wooden  centring  to  build  them  on  as 
arches  do,  until  you  get  near  the  top,  t.^.,  so  long  as  each 
stone  laid  on  the  ring  of  stones  below  it  will  not  slide 
inwards.  And, if  they  arc  notched  to 'prevent  sliding  the 
whole  dome  may  be  built  without  centring.  The  dome 
of  Mou^ta  in  Malta  was  no  built  in  this  century  by  a 
common  mason,  who  must,*  however,  have  been  a  man  of 
genius.  There  would  be  n«  difliculty  in  building  a  dome 
of  almost  any  size  of  bricks  or  stones,  with  the  help  of  hoop 
iron  in  all  the  lower  courses  up  to  about  22*  from  the 
bottom,  and-  then  less  up  to  52*,  and  higher  if  it  has  to 
carry  a  iantern.  There  is  no  masonry  dome  in  the  warld 
wider  than  142  feel.  But  there  have  been  several  larger 
iron  ones,  which  are  an  easy  piece  of  engineering,  inasmuch 
as  iron  has  enormous  tGnsilo  strength,  while  stone  has  %'ery 
little,  and  mortar  practically  none;  and  all  the  calculations 


above  mentioned  aarame  the  domoa  ti>  be  eompeaed  of 
row  lunea  havmg  no  lateral  bond  or  tie ;  bat  on  the  c  ^ 
hand  all  the  atones  are  aaanmed  to  go  ri^t  throqg^^ 
thickness  and  not  to  be  liable  to  cruah  at  the  e^^ 
Building  the  lowest  cooiaea  with  horizontal  beds,  i^-i 
some  architects  anggeated,  was  shown  to  be  exactly 
opposite  of  what  is  mathematically  r^qniredy  aa  there  ^^^ 
be  nothing  to  prevent  their  aliding  over  eadi  other,  i%*^ 
aa  the  essence  of  dome-cuDstmction  ia  that  the    ^^^ 
courses  should  confine  the  upper.    It  is  not  howerer  a^v 
tically  expedient  to  make  the  beds  lean  inwards  so  mgeft 
as  to  involve  acnte  angles  of  the  alonea,  aa  anch  aag^Mn 
atone  will  bear  very  little  pressure.     Brick  domei  ovw 
wells  or  tanks,  which  ahonld  alwaya  be  round  for  stmigi^ 
are  usually  built  on  mere  monnds  of  earth  for  ceatris^ 
and  they  are  alwaya  of  flat  seetion,  or  only  about  t^ 
upper  half  of  a  hemisphere,  and  are  eonseqoently  rtsUi 
with  very  little  thickneaa,  aa  the  earth  round  thsa  fbiai 
a  strong  abutment 

The  following  inside  diameters  of  the  largest  doB«  is 
the  world  are  given  in  Sir  E.  Beckett'a  Book  on  BuiUmf>~ 
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DOMENICHINO,  or    Domexico,  Zxvnai  (13S1- 
1641),  the  celebrated  painter,  born  at  Bologna  oe  Slii 
October  158 1,  was  the  son  of  a  ahoemaker.    The  diaiitotin 
form  of  Christian  name  by  which  he  is  known  indicstcihW 
abort  stature.     He  was  placed,  when  young,  nadir  tibi 
tuition  of  Denis  Calvart ;  but  haviug  been  tnipted  with 
great  severity  by  that  master,  he  left  him,  SLd  beoBt  i 
jiupil  iu  the  academy  of  the  Caracci,  ondvr  Agnstuia   Tv* 
wards  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century  he  weui  to  Rbist, 
at  the  invitation  of  hia  fellow* pupil  and  intiiuals  Ailao^ 
and  prosecuted  hit  studiea  under  Annibale  Gamed   I^' 
faculty  of  Domenichiuo  waa  slow  in  its  dwelopoieot   B; 
W.18  at  fir»t  timid  and  distrustful  of  his  powers ;  wliik  ^ 
studious,  unready,  and  reserved  manners  were  auMiB^ 
stood  by  hib  companions  for  dulnesa,  and  he  oUsiocd  t^ 
nickname  of  "  the   Oz "  (Bne).     Bat  Annibale  CiM 
who  observed  his  facultiea  with  more  attention,  pnrduted, 
that  the  api)arent  slowness  of  Domouichino*a  gvuiua  *i^ 
in  time  produce  what  would  bo  an  honour  to  the  art  c' 
painting.     When  his  early  productiona  had  brought  ^ 
into  notice,  he  studied  with  extreme  application,  and  at^ 
such  advance  as  to  raise  hia  worka  into  a  conipafiaf*  'i^ 
those  of  the  most  admired  mastera  of  the  timsi    Fiw  l* 
acting  as  a  continual  censor  of  his  own  works,  ha  Ucsai 
distinguished  amongst  his  f ellow-papila  aa  an  accaiate  i^ 
expressive  designer ;  his  colours  were  the  tmtat  to  asUrt: 
Mcngs,  indeed,  found  nothing  to  desire  in  hia  woikA.tic'p' 
a  somewhat  larger  proportion  of  elegance.     That  hi  v^ 
devote  his  whole  powers  to  the  art,  DomeBichiao  Avm 
all  society  ;   or,  if  he  occaaiunally  aongfat  it  in  the  pi^ 
theatres  and  walks,  it  waa  in  order  better  to  obscrvi  ik* 
play  of  the  ^Mssious  m  the  features  of  the  peopk— t^ 
of  joy,  anger,  grief,  terror,  and  eveiy  affectioB  «f  *• 
mind — and  to  commit  them  vividly  to  hia  tablets ;  t^ 
says  BcUori,  it  was  that  he  succeeded  in  delinea&if  ^ 
soul,  in  colouring  life,  and  calling  forth  heartfelt  tmtf»^ 
at  which  all  his  works  aim.     In  personal  chanctcr  hi  ^ 
credited  with  temperance  and  modeatr ;  but,  besid«  ^ 
want  of  sociability,  he  becama  aomtwluift  MiapideBib  ^ 
jealous  of  his  master. 

Im  Rome,   Domenichino    obtaiaad    amploTBtel  fi^ 
Cardinals  Borghese,  Fameaa,  and  AlddbffBndi,  for  all  i^ 
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i«  painted  works  in  fresco.  The  diBtingnithed 
Q  which  he  had  acquired  excited  the  enTj  of  some 
iitemporarie&  Lanfranco  in  particnlar,  one  of  his 
sterate  enemies,  asserted  that  his  celebrated  Com- 
)f  St  Jerome  (painted  for  the  chorch  of  La  Cuitk 
1614,  for  a  pittance  of  about  ten  gnineas,  now  in 
can  Gallery,  and  ordinarily,  but  most  irrationally, 
f  as  the  second  or  third  best  oil  picture  in  the 
ras  an  imitation  from  Agostino  Caiaoci ;  and  he 
an  engraving  of  this  master's  picture  of  the  same 
'now  in  the  Qallexy  of  Bologna),  copies  of  which 
olatad  for  the  purpose  of  showing  up  Domenichino 
igiarist.  There  is  in  truth  a  veiy  considerable 
Doe  between  the  two  compositions  The  pictures 
unpieii  painted  immediately  afterwards,  represent- 
lets  from  the  life  of  St  Ceolia,  only  increased  the 
his  competitors,  and  redoubled  their  injustice  and 
f.  Disgusted  with  these  cabals,  he  left  Rome  for 
where  he  remained  until  he  was  recalled  by  Pope 
XV.,  who  appointed  him  principal  painter  and 
to  the  pontifical  palace.  In  this  architectural 
teems  to  have  done  little  or  nothing,  although  he 
nexpert  in  the  art  He  designed  m  great  part  the 
Belvedere  at  Frascati,  and  Uie  whole  of  the  Villa 
,  and  some  other  edifices.  From  1630  onwards 
hino  was  engaged  in  Naples,  chiefly  on  a  series  of 
[never  wholly  completed)  of  the  life  of  St  Januarius 
ippella  del  Tesora  He  settled  in  that  city  with 
ly,  and  opened  a  school  There  the  persecution 
im  became  far  more  shameful  than  in  any  previous 
The  notorious  so-called  "  Cabal  of  Naples " — 
iters  Corenzio,  Ribera,  and  Caracciolo, — leagued 
as  they  were  to  exclude  all  alien  competition, 
and  decQcd  the  Bolognese  artist  in  all  possible 
or  instance,  on  returning  in  the  morning  to  his 
»rk,  he  would  find  not  unfrequently  that  some  one 
bed  out  the  performance  of  the  previous  day. 
1  worry  i»  believed  to  have  brought  the  life  of 
hino  to  a  close ;  contemporary  suspicion  did  not 
o  speak  broadly  of  poLson,  but  this  has  remained 
neo.  He  died  in  Naples,  after  two  days'  illness, 
April  1641. 

nichino,  in  correctness  of  design,  expression  cf  the 
and  simplicity  and  variety  in  the  airs  of  his  heads, 
considered  little  inferior  to  Raphael ;  but  in  fact 
the  greatest  gulf  fixed  between  the  two.  Critics 
t  century  adulated  the  Bolognese  beyond  all  reason 
tion ;  he  is  now  regarded  as  commonplace  in  mind 
mention,  lacking  any  innate  ideality,  though 
idly  a  forcible,  resolute,  and  learned  executant 
ast,"  says  Lanzi,  **  despair  to  find  paintings  ex- 
richer  or  more  varied  draperies,  details  of  costume 
.utifully  adapted,  or  more  majestic  mantles.  The 
re  findy  disposed  both  in  place  and  action,  con- 
>  the  general  effect ;  whilst  a  light  pervades  the 
hich  seems  to  rejoice  the  spirit,  growing  brighter 
iter  in  the  aspect  of  the  best  countenances,  whence 
attract  the  eye  and  heart  of  the  beholder.  The 
lelineated  could  not  tell  their  tale  to  the  ear  more 
bsn  they  speak  it  to  the  eye.  The  Scourging  of 
iw,  whidi  he  executed  in  competition  with  Guido 
fa  fresco  in  the  church  of  San  Gregoriol,  is  a 
illustration  of  this  truthful  expression.  Of  the 
cs  of  these  masters,  Annibale  Caracci  preferred 
)omenichina  It  is  said  that  in  painting  one  of 
itioners  the  arUst  actually  wrought  himseUf  into  a 
using  threatening  words  and  actions,  and  that 
CaiaiDci,  surprising  him  at  that  moment,- embraced 
aiming  with  joy,  '  To-day,  my  dear  Domenichino^ 
teaching  me.'    So  novel,  and  at  the  same  time  so 


natural,  it  appeared  to  him  that  the  arUst^  like  the  orator, 
should  feel  'within  himself  all  that  he  is  representbg  to 
others."  Domenichino  is  esteemed  the  most  distinguished 
disciple  of  the  Caracd,  or  second  only  to  Guido.  Algarotti 
preferred  him  to  the  greatest  masters ;  and  Nicolo  Ponssin 
considered  the  painter  of  the  Communion  of  St  Jerome  to 
be  the  first  after  Raphael  His  pictures  of  Adam  and  Evsi 
and  the  Martyrdom  of  St  Agnes,  in  the  Gallery  of  Bologna, 
are  amongst  his  leading  worksL  Others  of  superior  interest 
are  lus  first  known  picture,  a  fresco  of  the  DieaUi  of  Adonis^ 
in  the  Loggia  of  the  Qiardino  Famese,  Rome;  tha 
Martyrdom  of  St  Sebastian,  in  Santa  Maria  degU  Angeli ; 
the  Four  Evangelists,  \a  Sanf  Andrea  della  YaSe ;  Diana 
and  her  Nymphs,  in  the  Borghese  Gallery ;  and  the 
Assumption  of  the  Virgin,  in  Santa  Maria  di  Trattevere. 
His  portraits  are  also  highly  reputed.  It  is  ateitted  that 
in  his  compositions  he  often  borrowed  figures  and  arrange- 
ments from  previous  painters.  Domeni<&no  was  potent  in 
fresco.  He  excelled  also  in  landscape  painting.  In  that 
style  (in  which  he  was  ooe  of  the  earliest  practitioners) 
the  natural  elegance  of  his  aoenery,  his  trees,  his  well- 
broken  grounds,  the  character  and  expression  of  his 
figures,  gained  him  as  much  public  admiration  as  any  of 
his  other  performances.  (w.  x.  b.) 

DOMESDAY  BOOK,  or  limply  Doxxbdat,  is,  in  its 
commonest  use,  the  name  iq>plied  to  the  Lib€r  de  Wirt' 
iania,  or  Exchequer  Domeadsj,  a  very  ancient  record 
containing  a  survey  of  all  the  lands  of  Engiland,  made  in 
the  time  of  William  the  Conqueror.    It  consists  of  two 
volumes—^  greater  and  a  less.    The  first  is  a  large  folio, 
written  on  382  double  Pt^BS  of  vellum,  in  a  small  but  plain 
cl^|kracter,  each  page  having  a  double  column.    Some  of 
the  capital  letters  and  principal  passages  are  touched  with 
red  ink,  and  some  have  strokes  of  red  ink  run  across  them, 
as  if  scratched  out    This  volume  contains  the  description 
of  the  following  counties : — Kent^  Sussex,  Surrey,  South* 
ampton,  Berks,  Wilts,  Dorset,  Somerset,  Devon,  Cornwall, 
Middlesex,  Hereford,  Bucks,  Oxford,  Gloucester,  Worcester, 
Hereford,  Cambridge,  Huntingdon,  Bedford,  Northampton, 
Leicester,    Warwid:,  Staffor^i,  Salop^   Cheshire,   Derby, 
Notts,  York,  and*  JLincoln,  together  with  the  anomalous 
districts  of  Rutland  and  the  land  '*  inter  Ripan  et  Me^ 
sham."    The  second  volume  is  in  quarto,  written  upon  400 
double  pages  of  vellum,  but  in  a  single  column,  and  in  a  large 
but  very  fair  character.     It  contains  the  counties  of  Essex, 
Norfolk,  and  Suffolk..  This  second  volume,  together  with 
the  Exon  Domesday,  which  contains  the  fuller  reports  of 
the  western  counties,  Wiltshire^  Dorset^  Somerset,  Devon- 
shire, and  Cornwall,  and  the  InquuiUo  BUemia^  which 
relates  to  the  lands  of  the  abbey  of  E^,  seems  to  be 
the  original  record  of  the  survey  itself,  which  appears 
in  the  first  volume  of  the  Exchequer  Domesday  in  an 
abridged  form.    "In  both  volumes  of   the  Exchequer 
Domesday,"  writes  Mr  Freeman  in  his  ffittory  </  tk$ 
Norman  OonqueH,  "  each  shire  is  commonly  headed  with  a 
list  of  the  chief  landowners  in  it    The  lung  comes  first, 
then  the  great  ecclesiastical,  and  then  the  great  temporal 
proprietors,  followed  in  many  cases  by  the  smaller  pro- 
prietors lumped  in  clssses  '  seryientes  regis,' '  taini  i^gii^' 
'  eleemosynarii  regis,'  and  the  like,  the  list  being  num- 
bered, and  forming  an  index  to  the  survey  itself,  whidi 
follows.     Lastly,  in  several  shires  come  the  'Clamorea/ 
the  records  of  lands  which  were  said  to  be  held  unjustly, 
and  to  which  other  men  laid  claim."    Then  follows  toe 
survey  itself.    The  lands  of  the  king  or  other  landowner 
are  arranged  under  the  hundreds  in  which  they  were 
placed,  and  the  necessary  particulars  of  whidi  the  wamj 
was  to  be  a  record  are  put  down  under  atdk  manor  or 
other  holding. 

The  northern  shires  are  not  described  in  the  survey'  Nor- 
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tUumberland.  Cumberland,  Westmoreland,  and  Dorham  aro 
conf picaooA  by  thoir  absence.  Lancashire  does  not  appear 
nuder  its  proper  name ;  but  Fumess  and  the  northern  part 
of  the  county,  as  well  as  the  south  of  Westmoreland,  with  a 
part  of  Cumberland!,  are  included  within  the  West  Hiding 
uf  Yorkshire.  That  part  of  Lancashire  which  lies  between 
the  rivers  Bibblo  and  Mersey  is  subjoined  to  Cheshire ; 
aud  part  of  Itutlaud  is  d<»crlbed  in  the  counties  of 
Northamplou  uud  Lincoln.  The  reasons  which  led  to  the 
ouiission  of  these  northern  counties  from  Domesday  aro  not 
difficult  to  bo  understood.  Durham  and  Northumberland 
had  been  laid  waste  by  the  merciless  hand  of  conquest 
The  deTastatious  of  the  Conqueror  himself  in  the  winter  of 
lOGU-1070,  the  various  inroaiU  of  Malcolm,  and  the  venge- 
ance takeu  by  Odo  aft-^r  the  murder  of  Bishop  Walcher  in 
1080,  must  have  loft  very  little  in  those  districts  worth  the 
surveying.  Lancashire  did  not  then  exist  as  a  separate 
cuuuty.  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland  had  no  being  as 
English  shires, — t^  ir  southern  portions  then  formed  part 
of  Yurluhire,  and  they  are  surveyed  in  Domesday  as  such ; 
whilst  their  northern  portions  did  not  become  part  of  the 
kingdom  of  £ngland  till  the  reign  of  William  Rufns,  hav- 
ing been  held  by  the  Scottish  kings  as  a  fief  ever  since  the 
grant  by  Edmund  the  Magnificent,  on  the  final  overthrow 
of  the  old  kingdom  of  Strathclyde.  The  notion  that  the 
northern  porliuns  of  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland  were 
conquered  in  1072  by  William  L  is  derived  from  a  careless 
blunder  in  the  work  of  Matthew  of  Westminster,  who  has 
confounded  William  Rufns  with  his  father. 

The  exact  time  of  the  commencement  of  this  survey  is 
variously  stated.  The  Bed  Book  of  the  Exchequer  has  been 
quoted  as  fixing  the  date  at  1080 ;  whereas  the  Red  Book 
merely  states  that  the  survey  was  undertaken  at  a  time 
subsequent  to  the  total  reduction  of  the  island  to  the 
authority  of  the  Conqueror.  From  the  memorandum  of  the 
completion  of  the  survey  at  the  end  of  the  second  volume, 
it  is  evident,  however,  that  Domesday  was  finished  in  1086. 
^lattbew  Psris,  Robert  of  Qloucester,  the  Annals  of 
WavtHey,  and  the  Chronicle  of  Bermonduy  give  1083  at 
the  date  of  the  record ;  Henry  of  Huntingdon  places  it  in 
1084;  the  Saxon  Chronicle  in  1085  ;  Simeon  of  Durham, 
Florence  of  Worcester,  Roger  Hovcdon,  and  Hemingford 
in  1086  ;  whilst  the  Tpodigma  Neustria  and  Diceto  state 
1087  as  the  year. 

The  reason  given  for  taking  this  survey,  as  assigned  by 
several  ancient  records  and  historians,  was  ^hat  every  man 
fUouM  bo  satisfied  with  his  own  right,  and  not  usurp  with 
impunity  what  belonged  to  another.  But  besides  this,  it 
u  stated  by  others  that  all  those  who  possessed  landed 
estates  now  became  vassals  to  the  king,  and  paid  him  so 
much  money  by  vray  of  fee  or  homage,  in  proportion  to  the 
luuds  they  held.  According  to  the  falso  Ingufpbus,  the  sur- 
vey was  made  in  imitation  of  the  policy  of  Alfred,  who,  at 
the  time  he  divided  the  kingdom  into  counties,  hundreds, 
and  tithiogs,  had  an  inquisition  taken  and  digested  into  a 
tcgister,  which  was  called,  from  the  place  in  which  it  was 
deposited,  the  Bull  of  Winchester.  But  the  compilation  of 
such  a  survey  in  the  time  of  Alfred  may  be  more  than 
doubted  ;  for,  with  the  exception  of  tho  statement  of 
IngclphnSi  no  chitinicler  aUudes  to  the  exiitence  of  this 
roister,  nor  is  any  mention  of  it  to  be  found  in  the  records 
of  the  time  or  in  those  of  a  bnbseqnent  period.  Uad  it 
been  extant  in  the  century  immediately  preceding .  the 
Nunnan  Coi;[U':st,  it  would  hnve  prevented  the  necessity 
of  c^vin^  iliuso  minute  descri{'tion5  of  land  so  common 
amon^  tUc  1u!;.t  of  the  Saxon  charters.  A^sin,  the  separa- 
tion of  couiitii-s  is  known  to  huvo  been  a  division  long 
antv:ii>r  to  t}it>  time  of  Alfred.  The  confiifioa  in  all  pro- 
bability has  arisen  from  a  similarity  in  the  title  of  the  two 
workM.    The  survey  of  the  CooqiiiTor  waa  cnllel  Domesday 


Book ;  the  register  of  Alfred  had  the  name  of  Di 
but  the  Dome-boc,  instead  of  being  a  tarritorial  as 
i»  Domesday  Book,  was  in  reality  tha  code  of  Saxi 

For  the  execution  of  the  survey  recorded  in  D 
Book,  certain  commissioners,  called  the  king's  jni 
were  sent  into  every  county  and  shire,  and  juries  so 
in  each  hundred,  out  of  all  orders  of  freemen,  froi 
down  to  the  lowest  farmers.  These  coimmissionen 
be  informed  by  the  inhabitanta,  upon  oath,  of  the 
each  manor  and  that  of  its  owner,  abo  by  when 
held  in  the  time  of  Edward  the  Confessor ;  the  u 
hides ;  the  quantity  of  wood,  of  pasture,  and  of 
land ;  how  many  ploughs  were  in  the  demene,  i 
many  in  the  tenanted  part  of  it ;  how  many  mills  i 
many  fish-ponds  or  fiiSieries  belonged  to  it ;  the 
the  whole  in  the  time  of  King  Edward,  aa  well  i 
granted  by  King  William,  and  at  the  time  of  this 
and  also  whether  it  was  capabla  of  improvema 
being  advanced  in  value.  They  ware  likewise  dir 
return  the  tenanta  of  every  deg.-ee,  the  quantity  4 
then  and  formerly  held  by  each  of  them,  what 
number  of  villains  or  slaves,  and  also  the  number  si 
of  their  cattle  and  live  stock.  Theso  inqnisitioii 
first  methodized  in  the  county,  were  aftenmds  m 
the  king's  Exchequer.  So  minute  waa  the  survey, 
writer  of  the  contemporary  portion  of  the  SajBon  C 
records — "  So  very  narrowly  he  canaed  it  to  be  tn 
that  there  was  not  a  single  hide  or  jaidland,  not 
cow,  or  hog  that  was  not  set  down." 

By  the  completion  of  this  anrrej  the  king  seqi 
exact  knowledge  of  the  pooseniona  of  the  Cn 
afforded  him  the  names  of  the  land-holders ;  it  fi 
him  with  the  means  of  ascertaining  the  militsiy 
of  the  country;  and  it  pointed  oqt  the  ponihilil 
cseaaing  tiie  revenue  in  some  cases  and  of  lease 
demand  of  the  tax-coUecton  hi  othara.  It  was,  n 
a  register  of  appeal  for  those  whose  titlaa  to  their  ] 
might  be  disputed. 

So  accurate  has  Domesday  Book  been  eonaidsred 
authority  waa  never  permitted  to  be  called  in  q 
and  when  it  has  been  necessary  lo  disttngoidi 
lands  were  held  in  ancient  demesne  or  in  any  other 
recourse  was  alwaya  had  to  Domesday,  and  to 
in  order  to  determine  the  doabt  Tnm  this  d 
authority,  from  which,  aa  from  the  aentence  pnnoi 
Domesday,  or  the  Day  of  Judgment^  there  eoak 
appeal,  the  name  of  the  book  ia  aaid  to  have  beso 
Stowe  indeed  assigns  another  reason  for  this  an 
namely,  that  Domesday  Book  is  a  coemption  of 
Dei  book,"  a  title  given  it  becansa  harstofors 
deposited  in  the  king's  treasnry  in  a  part  of  ^  d 
Westminster  or  Winchester  called  dommi  Dei;  ll 
however,  ia  plainly  F.nglish.  From  tha  gn 
formerly  taken  to  preserve  this  aurray,  wa  m 
the  estimation  in  which  it  was  held.  In  the  J 
de  Scaeeario  it  is  said,  LiUr  ilU  (meaning  Do 
mgiili  regis  comet  ett  indimduiiu  w  fAisaiirti. 
formerly  kept  at  Westminster  with  tha  kin^s  me 
side  of  the  Tally  Court  in  the  Excheqoar,  vnder  tki 
and  keys,  in  the  charge  of  tha  auditor,  tha  ehaja 
and  deputy-chamberlaina  of  tha  K¥fhaqnor,<iU  in 
was  depoeited  among  other  valnaUaiaeorda  in  the 
house.  It  is  new  carefully  preserfod  bcnealk  i 
glass  esse  in  the  Public  Record  Office^  and  can  bee 
without  payment  of  any  fee. 

Various  local  Domesdaya  anet,  aa  thoas  el 
Norwich,  Ipewich,  Chester,  and  Evesham.  Tl 
notable  among  them  is  tha  Domasday  of  St  I^ 
in  1181  by  the  Dean,  Ralph  de  Dictto^  aad  as 
Archdeacon  Hole. 
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3  Domesday  Book  was  publisLod  in  two  voIomeB, 
16  a  volume  of  indices  was  printed  by  the  Record 
on,  to  which  a  very  valuable  "  general  introdao- 
jrefized."  During  the  latter  year  another  volume 
containing  the  Ezon  Domesday,  and  the  Inquisitio 
already  noticed;  the  Winton  Domesday,  com- 
nds  in  Winchester  between  1107  and  1128  ;  and 
m  Book,  or  Survey  of  the  Palatinate  of  Durham 

'Within  the  last  few  years  the  whole  of  Domesday 

issued  in  parts,  each  part  comprising  a  county, 

e^*by  the  process  of  photozincography,  under  the 

iuperintendonce  of  Mr  W.  B.  Sanders,  one  of 
ant  keepers  of  the  Public  Kecords. 

9.  Ellis's  Introduction  and  Irdezes  to  Domesday,  voL  L 
kmetday  Book,  iUoitrated  by  Kelham ;  Ikaeriptive  Cata- 
wuKripU  relativt  to  the  eany  Biitory  of  Oreat  BfUain; 
ittory  of  tht  Norman  Conauat,  by  K  A.  f'reemaii,  vol.  V. ; 
;  Rteords,  by  A.  C.  Ewoll  (A.  C.  ?L) 

CILE,  in  law,  may  be  defined  generally  as  the 
i  man's  permanent  abode ;  but  a  precise  definition 
ord  is  a  matter  of  acknowledged  difficulty.     Its 
risprudence  is  to  fix  the  legal  rights  of  a  person  in 
kses  where  it  is  felt  that  the  application  of  the  law 
intry  to  which  he  owes  allegiance  on  the  one  hand, 
country  in  which  for  the  moment  he.  happens  to 
d  be  attended  with  inconvenience.      Thus  an 
atizen  who,  for  purposes  of  business,  health,  &c., 
lany  years  permanently  resided  in  France,  has,  let 
ie,  died  during  a  casual  visit  to  Denmark.     The 
would  arise  under  which  of  the  three  systems  of 
l^lish,  French,  or  German — the  v^dity  of  his  will, 
ission  to  his  estate,  &c,  would  be  determined. 
,  a  French  subject  habitually  resident  in  England, 
naturalized,  might  sue  for  a  dissolution  of  his 
in  the  matrimonial  courts  of  this  country,  and  it 
generally  admitted  that  our  courts  in  such  a  cose 
tied  to  exercise  jurisdiction,  and  that  their  decision 
>  be  received  as  determining  the  status  of  the 
oncemed,  just  as  fully  as  if  they  had  been  natural- 
jects  of  the  Crown.     In  such  cases  there  is  a 
greement  that  a  man's  legal  character,  so  to  speak, 
9  determined  by  his  domicile,  rather  than  by  his 
nationality  or  his  residence  for  the  time  being. 
1  notice  briefly  the  conditions  or  residenca  under 
>micile  may  generally  be  established. 
Oman  jurists  defined  domicile  to  be  the  place  "ubi 
im  rerumque  ac  fortunarum  summam  constituit : 
BUS  non  sit  disccssums  si  nihil  avocet :  unde  cum 
I  est,  peregrinari  videtur :  quo  si  rediit  peregrinari 
itit"    The  general  result  of  the  definitions  to  be 
writers  €•:  the  civil  law  is  to  make  that  place  the 
which  may  be  described  as  the  head-quarters  of 
on  concerned,  or,  as  it  is  expressed  in  the  Code 
le  lieu  ou  il  a  son  principal  ^tabUssement"    But 
rac^teristic  difficulties  embarrassed  the  civil  lawyers, 
habits  of  life  might  point  equally  to  two  places  as 
-quarters.     It  might  bo  impossible  to  say  which  of 
s  the  principal  seat  of  his  business.     Which  of  the 
och  a  case  is  the  legal  domicile.     Or  can  the  same 
it  the  same  ^time  have  two  domiciles  1    The  two 
things  are  residence  and  the  intention  of  remain- 
OTy*8  definition  is,  "That  place  is  properly  the 
of  a  person  in  which  his  habitation  is  fixed  without 
ent  intention  of  removing  therefrom.''    Change  of 
9  not  intended  to  be  permanent  woulcT  not  create 
^micile.     Cases  will  readily  suggest  themselves  in 
be  question  of  intention  ma/  be  surrounded  with 

es. 

oUowing  summary  follows  the  general  rules  laid 
f  Story  for  determining  the  douiicile  of  a  person 


(Confiiet  of  Laufi,  see.  46).  The  child  takes  the  domicilt 
of  &e  father,  except  in  the  eaae  of  an  illegitimate  chQd, 
which  takes  the  domicile  of  the  mother.  Minors  foUoW 
the  changes  of  the  Other's  domicile ;  and  a  married  woman 
follows  the  domicile  of  her  husband.  The  place  of  residence 
is  prima  facie  the  domicile ;  and  when  a  person  removes  to 
another  place  wiUi  the  intention  of  xnaking  it  his^permanent 
residence,  that  place  becomes  his  domicile.  When  a  person 
has  removed  to  another  place  with  the  intention  of  remain- 
ing there  for  an  indefinite  time,  that  is  his  domicile^  though 
he  may  have  a  general  intention  of  returning  at  some 
future  time.  In  general  the  domicile  of  a  married  man  is 
the  place  where  his  family  permanentl}^  resides,  even 
though  he  habitually '  transacts  his  business  elsewhere. 
When  a  married  man  has  two  places  of  residence^  that  will 
be  his  domicile  "  which  he  himself  selects  or  describes  or 
deems  to  be  his  home,  or  whiih  appears  to  be  the  centre  of 
his  affairs,  or  where  he  votes  or  exercises  the  ri^ts  and 
duties  of  a  citizen."  An  unmarried  man's  domicfle  b 
where  he  transacts  his  business  or  exercises  municipal 
duties  or  privileges.  Compulsory  detention  will  not  create 
a  domicile.  A  domicile  once  established  remains  until  a 
new  one  has  been  acquired  '}  but  ambassadors  resident  in  a 
foreign  country  retain  their  domicile  of  nationality. 

To  tiieee  general  rules  may  be  added  some  of  the  prin- 
ciples Isid  down  in  recent  cases  by  the  English  courts. 
The  distinction  between  the  question  of  domicile  and  that 
of  naturalization  or  allegiance  is  clearly  pointed  out  in 
Haldane  v.  Eckford  (Law  ItepcrUy  8  Equity,  631)  where 
it  is  said  that  to  effect  a  ehange  of  domicile  it  is  not 
necessaiy  that  a  man  should  do  all  in  his  power  to  divest 
himself  of  his  original  nationality  (exu^re  patriam^  it  being 
sufficient  that  there  should  be  a  change  of  residence  of  a 
permanent  character  voluntarily  assumed.  And  in  Udny 
V.  Udny  (Law  JReporti,  1  House  of  Lords,  Scotch  Appeals) 
Lord  Westbury  said  :  '*  To  suppose  that  for  a  change  ol 
domicile  there  must  be  a  change  of  natural  allegiance  is  to 
confound  the  political  -and  civil  status,  to  destroy  the 
distinction  between  palria  and  domicilium.'*  So  the  lord 
chancellor :  "  A  man  may  change  his  domicOe  as  often  ae 
he  pleases,  but  not  his  allegiance."  In  the  British  empire, 
composed  as  it  is  of  communities  having  each  its  own 
system  of  law,  there  may  be  numberless  domiciles  under 
one  allegiance.  In  the  first  of  the  cases  above  mentioned 
the  question  was  as  to  the  domicile  of  a  testator,  whose 
domicile  of  origin  was  Scotch,  who  was  a  sertrant  of  the 
East  India  Company  for  thirty-three  years,  and  who  on 
leaving  India  went  to  Jersey,  where  he  lived  continuously 
for  twenty-five  years  till  his  death.  The  Scotch  domicile 
reverted  on  his  leaving  India,  but  was  held  to  have  been 
lost  by  the  residence  in  Jersey,  where  a  new  domicile  was 
acquired.  This  is  a  fair  sample  \A  the  cases  which 
frequently  arise  in  British  courts  on  the  question  of  domicile. 
In  the  second  of  the  cases  mentioned  above  it  was  held  to 
be  '*  a  settled  principle  that  no  man  shall  be  without  a 
domicile,  and  to  secure  tlus  end  the  law  attributes  to  every 
individiuil  as  soon  as  he  is  bom  the  domicile  of  his  father, 
if  the  child  be  legitimate,  and  the  domicile  of  his  mother, 
if  the  child  be  illegitimate.  This  is  called  the  domicile  of 
origin,  and  is  invomntary.  It  is  the  creation  of  the  law, 
not  of  the  party.  It  may  be  extinguished  by  act  of  law, 
as  for  example  by  sentence  of  death  or  exile  for  life,  which 
destro3rs  the  ttatiu  civUit  of  the  criminal ;  but  it  cann6t  be 
destroyed  by  the  will  and  act  of  the  party.    Domidle  of 

1  Some  Roman  JarisU,  howerer,  matntaioed  that  »  man  might  ht 
without  any  domicile  at  all,  as  for  example  when  he  haa  deflnltaly 
abandoned  hia  old  domicile,  and  is  traTclUag  in  aearcfa  of  a  oaw  abode. 
It  ia  aaid  that  when  a  domicile  different  tnm  that  of  birth  has  beea 
acquired  and  is  abandoned,  the  domicile  of  hiitii  rereits  the  mtanmt 
the  other  is  giren  npw     "  The  native  domioUa  easily  rerwts." 
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tlunoe  is  ths  creation  of  the  party.  When  a  domicfle  of 
choice  it  acquired,  the  domicile  of  origin  ii  in  abeyance, 
but  if  not  absolutely  extinguished  or  obliterated.  When  a 
domicile  of  choice  is  abandoned,  the  domicile  of  origin 
revireii,  a  special  intention  to  revert  to  it  not  being  neceesaiy. 
A  natural-born  Englishman  may  domicile  himself  in 
Holland,  but  if  ho  breaks  up  his  establishment  there  and 
quite  Holland,  declaring  that  he  will  never  retnroy  it  is 
absurd  to  suppose  that  his  Dutch  domicile  dings  to  him 
until  he  has  set  up  bis  tabernacle  elsewhere." — I'er  Lord 
Wtistbury.  These  extracts,  it  will  be  seen,  state  even  more 
strongly  than  tlie  corresDondlng  rule  adopted  by  Story  the 
position  that  the  original  domicile  differs  from  an  acquired 
domicile,  in  being  suspended  lather  than  destroyed  by  the 
acquisition  of  a  new  domicile.  One  of  the  law  lords  in 
Uduy  r.  Udny  eren  finds  fault  with  Story's  use  of,  the 
phrase  "  to  reacquire  a  native  domicile.*  The  native 
domicile  is  not  reacquired  but  restored  ipso  /ado  by  the 
abandonment  of  the  acquired  domicile. 

The  intention  necessary  to  effect  a  change  of  domicile  may 
be  illustrated  by  the  following  cases.    In  Ukt  case  of  Douglas 

r.  Douglas  (12  Equity,  617),  E ,  son  of  a  domiciled 

Scotchman,  entered  the  Home  Office,  London,  in  1702,  re- 
mained till  1802,  thereafter  having  married  an  English  lady, 
bved  in  England  in  hired  houses,  and  finally  settled  in  Scot- 
land and  died  there.     It  was  held  that  he  had  not  lost  his 

domicile  of  origin.  The  testator  in  the  ease,  the  son  of  R ^ 

was  bom  in  London  in  1803  during  a  visit  of  his  parents 
to  London,  lived  from  the  age  of  thirteen  with  his  parents 
in  Scotland,  paying  occasional  visits  to  England  till  his 
miither's  death  in  1857,  after  which  he  let  his  family  estate 
in  Scotland,  and  lived  chiefly  in  England  in  hired  houses. 
It  was  held  that  his  domicile  was  Scotch.  The  intention 
required  to  create  a  new  domicile  is  an  intention  to  settle 
iu  a  new  country  as  a  permanent  home,  and  this  is 
sufficient  without  any  intention  to  change  dvQ  status.  In 
another  case  (Brunei  r.  Brunei,  12  Xquiijf,  298),  where  a 
Firnch  subject  had  established  himself  in  business  in 
Eujplhnd,  and  lesided  there  continnously  for  thirty  years, 
ms&ing  only  occasional  visits  to  France,^ut  had  refused  to 
take  ont  letters  of  natnraliiation  on  the  ground  that  he 
might  return  to  France,  and  would  not  give  up  his  status 
as  a  French  citizen,  it  was  held,  aotwithstanding,  that  he 
liad  lost  his  domicile  of  oiigin,  and  had  acquired  an  English 
domicile. 

The  effect  of  domicile  on  the  rights  and  duties  of  parties 
u  even  more  difficult  to  state.  Continental  jurists  oraw  a 
distinction  between  personal  and  real  laws, — the  former 
being  supposed  to  fix  the  legal  character  of  Uie  person  and 
acotmpany  him  wherever  he  may  be,  the  latter  dealing 
with  thinfls  only..  In  matters  covered  by  the  former,  there- 
fore, the  domicile  prevails ;  while  things  are  governed  by 
the  law  of  the  place  in  which  they  are.  If  the  distinction 
were  maintainable  U  would  still  be  of  little  use  in  fixing 
the  extent  of  the  operations  of  the  law  of  domicile,  because 
one  large  class  of  i«al  laws^  that  dealing  with  movables,  is 
nnlvernlly  admitted  to  be  governed  by  domicile ;  while  a 
large  but  undefined  class  of  personal  laws  would  certainly 
not  be  acted  on  by  foreign  states,  e.^.,  where  the  law  oif 
domicile  fixes  wit^  incapacitT  persons  professing  a  religion 
contrary  to  that  established  by  the  state.  Aero  is  no 
uniformity  of  practice  or  opinion  on  this  point  in  modem 
jurisprudence.  Story  considers  the  following  to  be -the 
beet  established  principles  in  England  and  America  on  the 
point  of  penonal  capacity  or  status : — 

1.  Th«  caiMcity,  lUie,  Aod  condition  of  penons  sccordliig  to  the 
law  of  their  duiLiciIe,  will  *gm«mlly  bf  ragutied  m  to  seta  dsea, 
rixhta  ftrqnirNl,  and  contnrta  mada  ia  tbo  plaoa  of  tboir  domicila 
UrarhioK  prop«ity  altvatc  therein.  If  vmliu  or  hiTsIid  then,  .thay 
will  b«  valiil  or  la valid  trftywl^fre.  S.  Aa  to  acta  dona,  1m.,  in 
etkar  eouauiea  touching  the  property  thareiB,  tha  law  cf 


ooontries,  as  to  esaaeity,  te.,  and  not  the  kw  sf  dooikOa 


genenlly  praraiL 

patency  to  marry,  Incapadtiea" iaddaat  to 

amancipatioB,  and  other  parnaal  qaalitiaa  and 

•,g.,  if  a  person  onr 

in  a  coonoy  which 

valid  contract,  even  of  nisrTiBge,'in  a  cmmtiT 

at  21.    8.  PeiBOoal  diaqnalifaationa  not    - 

nature,    aapaoially 


ochM,  and  not  the  laarfimrfrfW  oaH^t  to  nv-^^?! 
nr  91  bat  andar  2B  yian  ef  ^s  bw  his  frw^p^ 
h  fixes  maiority  at  25^  ha  aaa j  bmIm  gnm^Sir^ 


oa  not  aniinf  fren  tha  l^^T'v 
.       .  p«al,    as  dSoaaliBeatia^^*^ 

heresy,  popuh  laonaaaflT,  Ac.  are  noc   eafofcad  ie  any       ^^ 
country.    Tha  ztftaaal  of  non-aiavaholding  Btataa  to  leeo 
atatna  of  alavwr  ia  aa  axampla.'    4.  Qnastfona  ef  In^ 
genarallv  to  ba  aaddad  by  tha  law  ef  tlM  place  when  tea 
waa  oele  bntad.    When  iaaaa  bom  baflSon  aarriaas  Bar  b 


hft|^2 

of  tha  coontiT  of  thair  biith  ba  lasMsBalad  1^  tW  tiW_^^  **' 
marriaga  of  too  parents,  snoh  lagitloiaey  weald  ba  viec^ii2f? 
other  eoontiiaa.    (Bat  sea  BaarAan  and  Jtaaauoajk 

The  operation  of  the  law  of  domicile  is  mort  inm  A^ 
doubt  in  questions  touching  personal  or  BovaUs  prapwr 
Real  property  is  governed  hy  ihitUx  loci;  bnt  penoMl 

Eroperty  nas  in  law  no  lottw.    On  this  point  E^U^ 
iw  is  now  snbstantially  in  hannoiiy  with  fi^^^^Btnfi^ 
jurisprudence.     The  principle  that  peiaoiial  prapcrtj  a 
subject  to  the  law  of  the  owners  domicile  is  fnlly  iscflgsiad 
in  the  distribution  of  the  estate  of  a  peisro  dscwmli 
whether  with  or  without  a  wiH    The  capacity  of  a  pnoa 
to  make  a  will,  the  validity  of  the  will,  and  its  sSkI,  ait 
to  be  determined  by  the  law  of  his  actual  domidls  is  the 
case  of  movable  property.    In  the  case  of  real  Dcepoty,  o^ 
the  other  hand,  these  onestions  mnst  be  deddea  by  the  1*^ 
of  the  country  in  whiu  it  is  situated.     It  wss  dssbtod  ^ 
Story  whether  a  will  valid  aoeording  to  testator's  dosiir^ 
at  the  time  of  its  execntioa  wooU  be  affected  by  s  00^ 
sequent  change  of  domicile.    A  recent  eaae  (lysck     .*■ 
Government  of  Paraguay)  decided  that  penonsl  ^rofMrt^  ^ 
England  ia  governed  by  the  law  of  teatator^  Anm^\M  n   «he 
time  of  his  death.    In  thia  case  the  testator,  a  diiiis  m^ 
Paraguayan,  died  leaving  personal  nroperty  in  Esds^^* 
and  between  his  death  imd  the  application  for  puisy^* 
decree  of  the  Government  of  Ftoagnay  dedaied  that       ^ 
the  property  of  the  deceased,  wheraver  aitoated,  was    '^^ 
property  of  the  state  of  Puagnay.    The  court, 
neld  that  the  property  in  Knglsnd  must  bs  gofswsd  bgr 
law  of  Paraguay  as  at  ths  tims  of  the  desth(S  Mbsto 
Matrimoniia  Oaaes,  268X    So  in  esses  of  intsslils  i 
sion,  ths  law  of  tiie  actual  domicile  of  the  ialsslsts 
time  of  his  death  governs  his  psrsonal  pnpeitf  etsqr 
The  persons  entitled,  the  proportions  u  whisk  thtr  i 
take,  dM.,  mnat  be  settled  by  the  law  of  ths  doaktt% 
ever  different  that  may  be  from  the  kw  of  the 
which  the  goods  arSi 

Tha  following  statatoa  nlatlag  to  tha  sAst  sf  dsai 
wve  paaaed  in  IMl  »— 

M  and  25  Yiet  e.  114.    WOla  laada  oat  e(  the  Uaitad 
by  Britiah  aabtJaeta  (whatsvrr  asay  ba  tha  doaieOa  ef  aaeh 
at  tha  time  of  maUag  tha  aaiM  or  at  tha  tfaaa  ef  dnlh)  A 
Rgarda  paraooal  aetata  ba  hahl  to  be  will  eaaeata^  If  Iha  ■ 
nukda  aoeording  to  (1),  the  fonsa  leqaiiad  by  tha  kv  sf  1l 
where  tha  aama  were  aaada,  or  ^  the  niMe  wkva  ssah  . 
waa  domicflad  when  tha  aama  w«e  Bada  or  (SL  by  ths  Ian  h 
forea  in  that  part  of  her  Midasty^  domlBka  AmhskafUl 
doBsiciUoTorigiBr  VillBBMdabyaByBdtfahaaMast<ahsliiaag 
ba  hia  donidla)  shall,  aaiMBidaponaBalaalati^  SaaallMHalrff 
they  are  aooordini;  to  tha  msM  than  nqaiied  la  that  psit  d  At 
United  Kingdom  m  whioh  thev  sie  anda.    Ko  wlU  or elhwS^ 
mentaiy  dikpoeitioB  shall  ba  hdfd  to  be  levokeder' 
shall  tha  constreetka  thanoT  ba  altand  by  VBSI 
ehanca  of  doniciia. 

2«  and  86  Vict  e.  181  ledtM  t^  by  tha  _. 

of  domicile  the  axpaetation  and  bdkf  ef  Bri&h  asUeeli  M 
abroad  with  ngard  to  the  dlatdbatlen  sf  thrfrprsfaitr  fli<B* 
defeated,  and  anMta  tlyU  when  a  eoavsntisn  hM  bea  maSi  M^ 


i 


>Wbea  tba 
iamiiltii  ia 
it  ia  eosght  to  ba 

pravalL 


bw 
to  tha 
eallaned,  tktim 


aftha 
artba 
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r  MMimtf  ud  •nytortum  eountir,  ft  idmj  he  declared  and  thall 
fiMt^tr*  that  no  BiitiaE  salgeot  dying  in  andi  country  shall  be 
mod  to  haf«  aoquired  a  domicile  therein,  anle«  he  haa  been 
ide&t  in  audi  country  for  one  year  preriooa  to  death,  and  has 
dte  a  dfi'l*^1^<*"  in  writing  of  his  intention  to  become  domiciled; 
I  Bfit**''  sa^eeta  so  dyins  withont  baring  so  resided  and  made 
k  danlaratiflw  ahall  be  deemed  for  all  porpoaes  of  testate  or 
eatate  aoAoeaaion  as  to  movables  to  retain  the  domicile  he 
•eaaed  at  the  time  of  going  to  reside  in  such  foreispi  country. 
Hilar  azemptions  are  conferred  on  the  subjects  of  the  foreign  state 
JBg  in  Great  Britain  or  Ireland.  Bat  the  Act  does  not  apply  to 
elffners  who  hare  obteined^ttera  of  natoralization  in  any  part  of 
rJfj^ty 'a  dominions.  (IS*  B*) 

DOMINIC,  St,  founder  of  the  Dominicftn  order  of 
iukM,  was  born  at  Calahorra,  a  Tillage  of  Old  Castile,  in 
70.     His  family  iiame  is  said  to  have  been  Quzman,  an 
ostrioBS  name  connected  with  many  of  the  most  hononr- 
ile  families  in  Spain.     Little  is  known  of  his  father  and 
other,  bat  in  the  mediseval  legends  his  birth  is  surrounded 
iih  portents  indicatiTO  of  his  future  greatness.     His 
other  dreamed  she  gave  birth  to  a  boy  with  a  torch  in 
is  month,  which  set  the  world  on  fire.     At  his  baptism 
new  sign  was  given.     A.  starry  radiance  encircled  the 
•pdsmal  font     His  followers  delighted  to  recognize  a 
Imilar  radiance  in  his  countenance,  which  drew  all  hearts 
9  him.   •  His  childhood  gave  evidence  of  his  future  devotion 
ad  self-deniaL   He  used  to  creep  from  his  bed  and  prostrate 
kifflself  on  the  hard  boards.     At  seven  years  df  age  he 
pitted  the  paternal  home  for  the  boose  of  his  uncle,  who 
m  a  churchman,  and  gave  him  his  first  lessons  in  divine 
lluDgi.    At  fifteen  he  went  to  the  university  of  Palencia, 
iftarwaids   translated  to  Salamanca,   where  it  attained 
npQtation  as  the  most  famous  university  in  Spain.     He 
Implied  himself  to  letters  and  philosophy,  but  above  all  to 
theology,^-opening  his  mind,  according  to  one  of  his 
biographers,  to  the  true  knowledge,  and  his  ears  to  the 
doctrines,  of  Holy  Scripture.     Two  stories  nre  told  of  him 
it  this  time,  showing  the  intensity  of  his  character,  and 
indicating  the  future  zealot  in  behalf  of  reb'gion  and  the 
ckorch.    He  sold  his  clothes  to  feed  the  poor  in  a  time  of 
fraine,  and,  to  a  woman  who  complained  that  her  brother 
hki  been  made  a  slave  by  the  Moors,  he  offered  himself  to 
be  given  in  exchanga     His  career  as  a  student  is  obscure. 
He  appears  to  have  remained  at  the  university  for  about 
^  years,  and  it  is  only  in  1 1 95,  when  he  was  twenty-five 
7<Ban  of  age,  that  he  begins  to  emerge  into  notice.     He  is 
^^  one  of  the  canons  of  Osma,  under  the  guidance  of  a 
Bew  and  zealous  bishop,  whose  heart  was  full  of  extending 
^  power  of  the  church  and  reforming  its  abuses.     He 
^Tadoally  became  known  by  his  fervour  as  a  preacher  and 
^e  severity  of  his  austerities,  although  it  was  still  nearly  ten 
fean  later  before  the  opportunity  came  for  him  to  show 
1^  troe  character  and  abilities.     In  1203  the  bishop  of 
Osma  was  delegated  to  negotiate  the  marriage  of  Alphonso 
^IDL  of  Castile  with  a  Danish  princess,  and  for  this 
^  undertook  a  journey  to  Denmark  with  Dominic  as 
^  companion.     Accustomed  to  the  ebedience  and  reverence 
^^crywhere  paid  to  the  clergy  in  Spain,  a  very  different 
jMdade  presented  itself  to  them  as  soon  as  they  crossed 
&a  I^rrenees,  and  found  themselves  in  the  plains  and  cities 
af  Languedoa     There  a  new  spirit — half  poetical  and  half 
^irituiJ — ^had  sprung  up  in  opposition  to  the  church.     The 
rtoren^ .  poets  found  much  of  their  inspiration  ,in  a 
pnviiliDg  excitement  at  the  worldly  vices  and  corruptions 
if  the  clergy,  as  well  as  in  the  chivalric  loves  and  gaieties 
of  their  time.     And  in  addition  to  the  poets  there  had 
iriiea  in  this  interesting  and  beautiful  country  multitudes 
of  preachers  of  a  new,  more  simple,  and  more  liberal  faith. 
Peter  de  Bmeys  and  Henry  the  Deacon  became  the  organs 
of  popular  indignation  against  the  superstitious  observances 
which  the  priests  everywhere  encouraged, — the  worship  of 
iU  eroa,  tganwhatantiation,  prayers,  alms,  and  oblations 


to  the  deed,  and  even  infant  baptism,-7foc,  at  in  all  tack 
cases  of  popular  movement,  the  chuich  was  attacked  not 
merely  in  its  abuses  but  in  its  essential  rites  and  its  very 
existence.    The  "  Poor  Men  of  Lyons  "  rejected  the  whole 
church  cystem,  and  permitted  women  to  officiate  at  the 
altars.    The  "  Faulu^eina,"  a  sect  of  Menichseans  surviving 
from  the  5th  century,  had  spread  from  the  East  through 
the  Qreek  provinces  of    Sicily  and  Italy,  and  settled 
amongst  the  other  elements  of   disturbance  in  the  south 
of  France.     "  It  was  discovered,"  as  Gibbon  says  (o.  54), 
'<  that  many  thousand  Catholics  of  every  rank  and  of  either 
sex  had  embraced  the  Manichsean  heresy ; "  and  the  flames 
consui&ed  twelve  canons  of  Orleans  supposed  to  be  tainted 
with  the  heresy.     ''The  same  vicissitudes  of  martyrdom 
and  revenge  as  had  been  displayed  in  the  East  were 
repeated  in  the  13th  century  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhone.** 
The  result  of  all  was  a  state  of  heretical  insurrection  and 
confusion  sufficiently  startling  to  men  like  St  Dominic  or 
even  St  Bernard,  who  has  left  us  a  description  of  what  he 
himself  observed — **  Churches  without  people,  the  people 
without  priests,  priests  without  respect,  Christians  without 
Christ,  holy  places  denied  to  be  holy,  the  sacraments  no 
longer  sacred,  and  holy  days  without  their  solemnities.'* 
(Quoted  by  Milman,  Hist,  of  Latin  Christianity,  iv.  178.) 
In  such  a  country,  and  in  such  a  state  of  things,  St 
Dominic  found  his  mission  as  a  champion  of  the  church 
and  a  preacher  of  Catholic  truth.     Painfully  impressed 
by  what  he  saw  on  his  journey  to  Denmark,  he  was  so 
aroused  by  the  spectacle  of  abounding  heresy  on  his  return 
that  he  resolved  to  devoie  himself  to  the  conversion  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  the  revival  of  the  church  in  a  land  which 
appeared  to  him  so  given  over  to  evil     The  Pope  had  sent 
legates  thither  for  the   correction  and  repression  of  the 
heretics,  but  after  a  year's  labours  they  had  met  with  no 
success,  and  were  on  their  way  bock  to  report  the  failure  of 
their  mission  at  Rome.     Dominic  met  with  them  on  his 
journey,  and^  struck  at  once  by  their  splendid  retinue  and 
their  failure,  he  exclaimed, — "  How  can  you  expect  succeaa 
with  all  .this  secular  pon^p  ?    These  men  cannot  be  touched 
by  words  without  corresponding  deeds.      Tho  heretics 
deceive  them  by  their  simplicity.     You  must  throw  aside 
all  your  splendour,  and  go  forth,  as  the  disciples  of  old, 
barefoot,  without  purse  or  scrip,  to  proclaim  the  truth." 
He  acted  without  dehy  on  his  own  principle,  and  betook 
himself  to  the  proiession  of  a  mendicant  preacher.    Even 
the  legates  were  shamed  for  a  time  to  follow  in  the  wake 
of  the  enthusiastic  Spaniard.     But  their  enthusiasm  did 
not  last  long,  and  Dominic  was  left  alone  in  hia  self-deny- 
ing labours. 

It  is  difficult  to  describe  with  any  fidelity  the  character 
of  St  Dominic's  career,  which  his  mediseval  biographers 
have  enveloped  in  a  haze  of  miraculous  exaggeration. 
Apparently  at  first  he  confined  himself  in  the  main  to 
moral  and  intellectual  influences,  preaching  against  the 
heretical  errors,  and  inviting  the  heretics  to  dihfcrcnces  and 
reasonings.     His  modem  biographer,  Lacordaire,  has  even 
ventured  to  compare  this  early  phase  of  his  work  with  St 
Paul's  conferences  with  the  Jews,  and  St  Augustine's  ex- 
postulations with  the  Donatists  and  Manichoeans.    His 
arguments  were  of  course  powerfully  enforced  by  miraculous 
tokens  when  otherwise  likely  to  fail  of   their  purpose. 
Wherever  he  moved  the  glory  of  the  supernatural  moved 
with  him.     Signs  and  portents,  most  of  them  too  trivial  and 
absurd  for  mention,  gave  emphasis  to  his  preaching  and 
triumph  to  his  mission.     But  withal  the  success  that 
awaited  him  as  a  preacher  was  disappointing;   and  the 
flames  of  war,  kindled  by  tho  growing  antagonism  of  the 
sects  and  the  church,  and  fomented  by  the  rival  ambitions 
which  are  always  at  hand  to  make  use  of   the  fury  of 
religious  passion,  soon  swept  over  the  country,  and  hid  from 
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dew  the  figure  of  the  missionaxy  and  the  preocticr.  It  was, 
M  Ifilman  Bays,  a  stnbbom  generation,  wbicb,  besides 
preaching,  argument,  and  xniroclcs,  needed  the  sword  of 
bimon  de  Montfort  to  cure  it  of  its  heresiea.  The  atrocious 
crusade  known  as  the  Albigensian  war,  the  violent  incident 
and  picturesque  display  of  character  on  both  sides,  the  plea- 
sant, vacillating,  and  humiliated  Count  Raymond,  the  intre- 
pid and  bloodthirsty  Montfort, — all  belong  to  history  rather 
than  to  the  life  of  Dominic.  What  part  he  really  played 
in  the  war  evades  clear  historical  judgment  Did  ho  share 
in  its  atrocities,  as  religious  zealots  in  similar  coses  have 
often  done,  or  did  he  mourn  the  interruption  of  his  peace- 
ful labours  of  conversion,  and  preach  modcmtiou  to  the 
conquerors,  as  well  as  penitence  to  the  heretics  ?  Facta  fail 
us  in  the  matter.  All  that  is  known  is  that  he  remained 
through  all  the  friend  of  Do  Montfort,  and  obey,od  the  call 
to  bless  the  marriage  of  his  sons  and  the  bajitism  of  his 
daughter.  This  implies  that  the  darker  features  of  the 
crusade,  and  the  conduct  of  its  leader,  awakened  no  such 
horror  in  him  as  they  ought  to  have  done ;  and  when  to  this 
is  added  the  glory  (!)  claimed  for  him  of  instituting  the  Holy 
Inquisition,  the  light  which  is  thus  thrown  upon  hiA 
character  is  far  from  pleasing.  It  is  in  no  spirit  of  apostolic 
mildness,  certainly,  that  he  at  last  left  the  country  in  1217, 
after  the  death  of  De  Montfort.  "  For  many  years,"  he 
•ays,  "  I  have  spoken  to  yon  with  tenderness,  with  prayers, 
and  tears,  but,  according  to  the  proverb  of  my  coun<.r}', 
where  the  benediction  has  no  effect  the  rod  may  have  much. 
Behold  now  we  rouse  up  against  you  princes  and  prcuttcs, 
Nations  and  kingdoms,  and  many  shall  preach  by  the 
•word  **  This  was  a  poor  gospel  for  a  people  already 
decimated  by  the  armies  of  the  church,  and  the  preacher  of 
it  was  certainly  no  apostle  of  peace.  Full  of  (iothnsiasm, 
of  eloquence,  of  dogmatic  zeal,  with  a  genius  ^or  combina- 
tion and  the  great  power  of  inspiriu;;  demotion  in  his 
followers,  Dominic  fails  in  the  higher  >'irtu<?s  cf  patience, 
Siognanimity,  reasonableness,  and  mod»'nxcion.  He  is  a 
prince  of  the  church,  but  not  a  saint  tavo  in  its  official 
•alendar. 

On  leaving  Languedoc  Dominic  rej>aired  to  Rome,  and 
ipent  tlie  remainder  of  his  life  in  the  organization  of  his 
order,  which  received  the  papal  sanction  in  1216,  and 
irhich,  under  \r\t  generalship.  Had  extended  in  the  course 
i(  five  years  throughout  mos*^  of  the  countries  of  Europe. 
He  died  at  Bologna  in  1221,  in  the  fifty-first  year  of  his 
«ge.     See  Dominic ai« a.  (j.  t.) 

DOMINICA,  in  French  Dominique,  a  Eritibh  Wcstludia 
island,  the  largest  in  the  Leeward  group  of  tlio  Lessir 
Antilles,  lying  between  the  Frontli  ishui'ls  of  'Martinique 
and  Guadulou|>e,  21  miles  north  of  the  forimr  and  about 
the  same  distance  south  of  the  htter,  :it  Ili<j  intersection  of 
irr  30'  N.  lat.  by  CI'  30'  W.  hmir.  It  hxs  a  l-nu'th  of  21) 
miles  with  a  maximiim  breadth  uf  1  o,  au'i  it.<  area  is  Lstiinatetl 
at  291  square  miles.  The  Iuih^t  :ixLs  is  forni'-d  by  a  chain 
of  mountair\||^ which  attains  in  Ft>:ne  ptirts  :i  h(.i;^ht  of  u[>- 
ih*arda  of  5000  feet,  and  gives  the  y\\[oU  i.-Uu-l  i\  strongly 
marked  prufilg  and  great  irr>.'.;ulurity  of  burfaco.  The 
ri.'Ults  and  symptoms  of  volcani-:  a<:iLvity  :iru  al'Umhnt,  in 
the  shhpc  of  solfataros,  cmir^ious  •>(  sul  it>m;.*:ui  v.ifuun«, 
and  hut  springs  ;  and  in  the  snuihi  rn  ]■  n  ct  thj  i:)l:iii«l 
thjrc  exists  al>oiling  lakecf  uiia.<:-k*LTt.iii;':«l  (1";tli,  in  which 
thi*  watt-r  is  frequently  pr  »jectt'J  3  f.-tt  nr  ii.-'ii*  auovo  th: 
^UIf:lcu  by  the  force  of  the  tb-jlli-nTi.  Hu  i'lvs  a  l.ir^o 
iiuiiibcr  of  luinur  rivulets,  up^%.1ril>  cf  ti'.ii'v  ;tr<M:tu  ';f 
•  »UAidLTaliIo  bize  might  be  mculi  v.rA,  ]..:■,.[  tli.<  :i\  un'.liiicij 
of  natural  irri;;!iti«iu  > levels »i«.i  irr-Mt  !'.. itii/y  ;u  ih*:  rii-h 
Vi-loanic  siiil.  The  hills  arc  in  n.uijy  \mI<,  i.ivti.xl  viih 
riiluaMe  tinilur  tri»es  of  the  kiiids  cumuiituly  found  lii  the 
West  Indies;  and  th^  sugar-cane,  ci>:fee,  cocoa,  cotton, 
Udigo,  urangei,  plantains,  and  arrow-root  are  grown  in  the 


lowlands.  The  island  is  botanically  remaricabla  for  thi 
great  number  of  peculiar  species  which  it  poneasei  in  earn- 
parison  with  the  poverty  in  this  respect  of  Gnadalotapc, 
Martinique,  Montscrrat,  and  Anb'gua :  4kM  many  at  24  an 
mentioned  by  Qrisebach.  Game  ia  abundant ;  the  fiaherici 
on  the  eoast  are  productive ;  and  large  quantities  of  hone/ 
and  wax  are  furnished  by  the  wild  bees,  which  wen 
originally  introduced  from  Lurope.  The  coaata  «f  thi 
island  are  not  much  indented,  and  the  only  anchorages  of 
importance  are  Prince  Rupert's  Bay  and  Roseau,  both  m 
the  west  side.  The  total  tonnage  of  the  ships  that  annually 
enter  and  clear  amounts  to  18,018  tons,  according  to  tbi 
average  of  the  fifteen  years  from  1860  to  1674  indnsiTr; 
and  of  this  total  only  3742  tons  belong  to  foreign  vesseU 
The  imports  in  1874  were  valued  at  £56,714,  and  thi 
exports  of  the  same  year  at  £67,720, — ^being  a  decrease 
slice  1860  of  £11,087  and  £12,738  respectively.  Sines 
1872  Dominica  has  formed  part  of  the  colony  of  the  Leewaid 
Islands,  and  sends  its  representatives  to  the  general  Icgisla 
^ive  council;  but  at  the  same  time  it  retains  its  lieutenant- 
governor  or  president,  a  separate  treasury,  and  its  lool 
legislature,  consisting  of  seven  elective  members  and  seTcn 
nominees  of  the  crown.  In  1874  its  public  reveniu 
amounted  to  £15,022,  its  expenditure  to  £17,456,  and 
its  debt  to  £4813.  In  common  with  the  Virgin  Islands  il 
has  attained  complete  religious  equality  by  tlus  abolition  o4 
the  salaries  paid  from  the  public  funds  to  the  cieigyman  oi 
the  Church  of  Epgland,  who  had  a  much  smiller  portioo 
of  the  population.under  their  jurisdiction  than  the  Bomao 
Catholic  priests.  Of  the  Carib  aborigines  there  are  do 
representatives ;  and  the  present  inhabitant],  nninberin^ 
according  to  the  census  of  1871,  27,178,  consist  mainly  el 
descendants  of  the  former  negro  slaves^  with  a  oertsi^ 
number  of  Spanish  and  English  familiea  The  capital  ^ 
Roseau,  or  Charlottevillc,  a  fortified  pott  near  lk$ 
southern  end  of  the  isUnd,  with  about  5000  iohabitaol^ 
Dominica  was  so  named  on  its  discovery  by  Colnml^ 
in  1 493,  in  commemoration  of  the  date,  which  happened ' 
Sunday  (Dies  Dominica)  the  3d  of  November.  It  was  c 
to  England  by  Franco  at  the  Peace  of  Paris  in  1763, 
captured  by  the  French  in  1778,  regained  by  the 
in  1783,  again  seised  by  the  French  in  1802,  and 
surrendered  to  Britain  in  181 4.  It  was  in  the  neigfaboiL^n 
sea  that  Rodney  obtained  his  victory  over  Obont  de  ~ 
in  1782. 

DOMINICANS,  the  name  by  which  the  dimples 
Dominic    became    known.     The  Dominican    order 
founded,  as  stated  in  the  article  on  the  founder,  in 
by  a  bull  of  Uonorius  II L     It  conformed  to  the 
rule  of  the  Augustinians,  but  further  embraced  a  nil 
a1 -solute  poverty  or  mendicancy,  in  addition  to  the 
vows   of  chastity  and    obedience.      Its  members 
sup|>osod  to  be  exclusively  devoted  to  preaching  and  pvshK 
instruction,  and  were  described  as  mendicant  or  preacli^ 
friars.    The  order  held  its  first  chapter  in  the  year  12l?0il 
Bologna,  under  the  presidency  of  its  founder.     It  B(i  opted 
:ts  its  insignia  within  the  cloister  a  white  robe  and   w&tfi 
hi^iiil.  to  which  it  added  outside  a  black  cloak,  heooe  tht 
l>o]ubr  name  of  black  friars  by  which  the  DomiBMBi 
1i<  ciine  known  in  England.     The  novitiate  was  for  a  jsv, 
and   candniuti's  were  mainly  recruited  from  the  scbooh 
foundiil  by  the  order,  which  became  the  nurseries  of  gnet 
pruaL-Lirs    and   p-eat   theologians.      Hie   order   spceiti|f 
i'\t> niit.-ii  it:*il:  tbrt'u^h   the  whole  Christian  world,  ssd 
p«^l  '..s  cjrilina;.s,  nnd  learned  doctms  sprang  fron  it  ie 
liULibiT-i.     \ ts  prviichem  and  teachers  addreswdaU  iImn^ 
inv.id'd   "  liii!  hi^'h  places  of  the  hnman  inteUect,'  ui 
Wire   .•■•n   juund.  as   Milman  eayi,   "disputing  is  the 
univir-  ;.       I  Italy  and  Germany,  in  Cologne,  RooBe.  ai^ 
(Jxivu\.     X     .  re  long  they  wars  to  claim  two  of  the 
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^mmUtt  luminaries  of  ths  prevalent  phflosophy,  Albert  the 
'Sraat  andThomaa  Aqninaa." 

Ia)MIKIS,  Mabo  Aktonto  db  (1566-1624V  celebrated 
^a  a  thecJngian  and  natural  philosopher,  was  bom  in  the 
island  of  Arbe,  in  1566.    He  was  educated  in  the  order  of 
the  Jeaoita  at  their  college  at  Loretto,  and  afterwards 
atndied  at  the  nniveisity  of  Padua.    He  was  employed  for 
some  time  bj  the  Jesuits  as  a  teacher  of  rheto.ic  and 
mathematicsy  but  he  did  not  join  the  order.    In  1596  he 
was  appointed  to  the  bishopric  of  Segni,  and  in  1602  he 
was  raised  to  the  archbishopric  of  Spalatro.     His  endeaTonrs 
to  reform  the  church  soon  after  made  him  obnoxious  to  • 
the  papal  authorities,  and  he  was  compelled  to  lea\  c  his 
oative  country.    Having  become  acquainted  with  Bishop 
Bedelly  whilst  tiie  latter  was  chaplain  to  Sir  Heniy  Wotton, 
tmbassador  from  James  I.  at  Yem'ce,  he  communicated  to 
tittt  prelate  his  treatise  De  Mepubliea  EcoUtiastica,  which 
wsi  afterwards  <1617,  1620)  published  at  London,  with 
Bedell's  corrections.    The  main  argument  of  the  work  was 
directed  against  the  superiority  of  the  bishop  of  Rome  to 
otiier  bishops.     He  came  to  England  with  Bedell,  where 
bd  was  received  with  great  respect,  and  preached  and  wiote 
ag&inst  the  Roman  Catholic  religion.    In  1 6 1 9  he  published 
it  London  Father  Paul's  History  of  the  Council  of  Trent, 
with  a  dedication  to  King  James.     He  was  favourabV 
received  by  the  king,  who  bestowed  on  him  the  deanery  of 
Windsor  and  other  ecclesiastical  preferments.    But  on  the 
ptomotion  of  Pope  Qregory  XIV.,  who  had  been  his  sohooi- 
fieUow  and  old  acquaintance,  he  waa  deluded  by  Qondomar, 
the  Spaniah  ambassador,  into  the  hopes  of  procuring  a 
caidinal'a  hat,  and  thus  of  proving  an  instrument  of  great 
■Bformation  within  the  chVuch.    Accordingly  he  returned 
to  Borne  in  1622,  recanted  his  errors,  and  was  at  first  well 
Ksesived;  but  he  afterwards  wrote  letters  to  England 
v«canting  hia  recantation,  and,  these  being  intercepted,  ne 
Wis  imprisoned  by  Pope  Urban  VJIL,  and  died  in  1624. 
thiat  were  aospicions  that  be  had  been  poiMned.    Beine 
«oavicted  of  heresy  after  his  death,  his  body  was  exhumed 
end  burned,  and  the  ashes  were  thrown  into  the  Tiber. 
Hs  Is  believed  to  have  been  the  first  to  promulgate  a  true 
tbsofy  of  the  rainbow  in  a  tract  De  mdiii  viiut  ei  Iveis  in 
pertpeetivii  et  iride  (Vemce,  1611), 
DOHITIAN  (52-96).    Titus  Flavius  Domitianus,  the 
son  of  Titus  Flaviua  Yespasianua  and  Flavia  Domi- 
tma,  twelfth  of  the  Cssars,  and  third  of  the  Flavian  dynasty, 
"Was  bom  at  Rome,  24th  October  52  aj>.    He  exy'oys  an  evil 
picminence  as  the  only  tyrant  among  the  succession  of 
(ood  and  just  princes  from  Vespasian  down  to  Commodus. 
According  to  Suetonius,  he  was  brought  up  in  squalor  and 
Ignorance,  and  led  a  degraded  and  miserable  >outh ;  but  it 
ia  hardly  credible  that  so  good  a  prince  and  so  indulgent  a 
Cither  in  all  his  other  acts  should  thus  have  neglected  his 
•on  8  education,  and  the  story  of  his  scandalous  youth  was 
more  probably  invented  to  suit  his  after  life.     When 
Tespasian  was  proclaimed  emperor,  Domitian  escaped  with 
difficulty  from  the  burning  temple  of  the  Capitol,  and 
lay  in  hiding  from  the  Yitellians  till  his  father's  party 
|>roved  victorious.     After  the  fall  of  Yitellius  he  was 
saluted  as  Ctesar,  or  prince  imperial,  by  the  troops,  obtained 
the  city  prtetorahip,  and  was  intrusted  with  the  administra- 
tion of   Italy  tiU  his  father's  return  from    the    East 
Intoxicated  by  this  sudden  rise  from  obscurity,  he  grossly 
abused  the  power  committed  to  him,  and  conducted  Umseif 
nore  like  a  Turkish  pasha  than  -lie  son  of  a  sturdy  Sabine 
so&iier.     Such  were  the  airs  of  authority  he  assumed  that 
Tespeuan,  as  the  story  goes,  wrote  in  irony  to  thank  him 
for  not  having  dismissed  his  own  father.     Certain  it  is 
thit  though  in  his  father'a  lifetime  he  several  times  filled 
tke  oAea  of  oonsol,  and  after  his  deatii  was  nominally  the 
pirtnf  r  in  tKs  emplra  with  his  brother,  yet  he  never  took 


any  part  in  public  business,  but  lived  in  i^reat  retirement 
devoting  himself  to  a  life  of  pleasure  and  of  literary  pursuiti 
till  he  succeeded  to  the  purple.  The  death  of  Tltua^  ii 
not  hastened  by  foul  means,  was  at  least  eagerly  welcomed 
by  his  brother.  His  succession  (13th  Sept  81)  was 
unquestioned,  and  it  would  seem  as  if,  when  his  ambition 
was  sated,  and  before  his  fears  were  aroused,  he  intended, 
.  aa  far  as  his  weak  volitions  and  mean  abilities  would  allow, 
to  govern  welL  Like  Augustus,  he  attempted  a  reforma- 
tion of  morals  and  religion.  As  chief  pontiff  he  inquired 
into  the  character  of  the  vestal  virgins,  three  of  whom  were 
found  guilty,  while  in  the  case  of  one  the  awful  penalty  of 
a  living  entombment  was  revived.  He  enforced  the  laws 
against  adultery,  mutilation,  and  the  grosser-  forms  of 
immorality.  He  forbade  the  public  acting  of  mimes.  He 
erected  many  temples  and  public  buildings  and  restored 
the  temple  of  the  Capitol,  on  the  gilding  of  which,  if 
Plutarch  is  to  be  believed,  he  expended' 12,000  talents,  or 
nearly  two  and  a  half  millions  of  our  money.  He  passed 
many  sumptuary  laws,  one  of  which  is  noticeable  as  showing 
the  increasing  dearth  of  com,  which  was  now  grown  mainly 
by  the  wasteful  and  inefficient  process  of  slave  labour.  An 
edict  was  issued  forbidding  the  withdrawal  of  arable  land 
from  the  plough,  and  reducing  existing  vineyards  by  one 
half.  Fizudly,  he  took  a  personal  share  in  the  administra- 
tion of  justice  at  Rome,  and  exercised  a  jealous  supervision 
over  the  governors  of  provinces. 

Such  publio  virtues  counterbalanced  in  the  eyes  of  the 
people  all  his  private  vices,  gross  and  glaring  as  they  were 
from  the  first  Former  emperors  had  been  deified  after 
their  death,  but  Domitian  was  the  first  to  arrogate  divine 
honoura  in  his  lifetime,  and  cause  himself  in  public  docu« 
menta  to  be  atyled  Our  Lord  and  Qod.  Doubtless  in  tiie 
poets  (such  as  Martial,  who  caUs  the  emperor^a  minion  the 
Ganymede  of  our  second  Jove)  this  deification  was  nothing 
but  fulsome  flattery,  but  in  Uie  case  of  the  provincials  it 
was  a  sincere  tribute  to  the  impersonation  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  as  the  administrator  of  good  government,  and  the 
peacemaker  of  the  world.  Even  when  Rome  and  Italy 
felt  his  heavy  hand,  and  smarted  beneath  his  proscriptions 
and  extortions,  the  provinces  were  undisturbed.  Though 
he  took  the  titie  of  imperator  more  than  twenty  times,  and 
enjoyed  at  least  one  triumph,  his  achievements  as  a  general 
were  insignificant  His  campaign  in  83  against  the  Chatti 
wafe ''  a  mere  summer  promenade ; "  in  Dacia  (87)  he 
received  a  severe  chepk,  imd  the  ^eace  concluded  with  this 
nation  in  90  was  due  to  the  victories  of  his  lieutenant 
Julianus.  Juvenal  hints  that  the  flaxen-haired  Germans 
who  figured  in  his  triumph  were  purchased  slaves.  His 
jealousy  was  provoked  oy  the  successes  of  Agricola  in 
Britain,  and  the  conqueror  of  Galgacus  and  the  hero  of  the 
battle  of  the  Grampiana  was  recalled  to  Rome  (84)  in  the 
midst  of  his  conquests,  condemned  to  retirement,  and,  as 
Tacitus  is  inclined  to  believe,  removed  by  poison. 

The  revolt  of  Antonius  Satuminus,  the  commander  of 
the  Roman  forces  in  Upper  Germany  (93),  marks  the 
turning  point  in  his  reign.  .  By  a  fortunate  rising  of  the 
Rhine,  which  prevented  his  barbarian  allies  from  coming  to 
his  assistance,  and  by  the  vigour  of  Norbanus,  it  was  speedily 
crushed ;  but  the  fears  of  the  emperor  once  aroused  seem 
never  again  to  have  slept  A  proscription  as  bloody  aa 
that  of  Sulla  followed,  and  nu  man  of  eminence  could  feel 
his  life  safe.  Before  this  he  had  sought  out  victims  to 
gratify  his  cupidity  and  replenish  his  exhausted  treasury. 
Now  he  struck  at  all  that  was  conspicuous  for  talent  or 
virtue,  glutted  himself  with  the  blood  of  the  Lamiae,  and 
sentenced  to  death  his  own  cousin  and  nephew  hj  marriage, 
Flavius  Clemens.  A  conspiracy  among  his  own  needmen — 
set  on  foot,  it  is  said,  by  his  wife,  who  knew  her  own  life 
to  be  threatened — cut  short  his  career  of  tyranny  and 
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bloodshed.  lie  xras  stabbed  in  his  bedroom  by  a  froedman 
of  Clemens  namrd  Stcpbanns,  18th  Sept  96.  Had 
Domitian  died  after  as  short  a  reign  as  hia  brother  he  might 
have  left  behind  him  as  fair  a  name,  and  the  interesting 
problem  for  the  historian  is  to  connect  the  two  portions  of 
his  reign,  and  account  for  the  double  part  he  played.  Like 
Hamlet  ho  was  bom  to  a  position  which  he  felt  himself 
unequal  to  fill  So  long  as  the  popidarity  which  he 
inherited  from  his  brother  hsted,  and  he  felt  himself  secure 
on  his  throne,  he  carried  on  tho  traditions  of  his  father's 
government,  denounced  delators,  and  administered  even 
justice.  Af  terhis  unsuccosaful  campaign  and  the  conspiracy 
of  his  general,  he  was  seized  with  the  common  disease  of 
al)3oluto  monarchs,  the  fear  of  assassination  and  distrust  of 
all  arouud  him.  Tho  last  three  years  of  his  rcign  witnessed 
the  awful  si>cctaclo  of  the  acts  of  a  madman  endowed  with 
unlimited  power. 

DON,ancicntly  TAXAis,a  river  of  European  Russia,  which 
ranks  immediately  after  the  Volga  and  the  Dnieper.  It 
rises  in  the  Ivan  lake,  a  small  basm  ia  the  government  of 
Tub,  which  also  sends  a  portion  of  its  waters  to  the  Volga 
by  means  of  tho  Shat,  a  tributary  of  the  Upa ;  its  coarse 
has  a  general  southern  direction  through  the  governments 
of  Riosan,  Tamboff,  Orloff,  Voronesh,  and  the  Country  of 
(he  Don  Cossacks ;  its  total  length,  inclusive  of  its  various 
windings^  is  1325  miles ;  and  its  drainage  area  is  calculated 
at  170,000  square  miles.  The  Ivan  hike  lying  586  feet 
above  the  level  of  tho  sea,  the  average  fall  in  the  river  is 
about  5^  inches  to  the  mile.  ,  In  tho  upper  division  of  its 
course,  which  may  bo  regarded  as  extending  to  tha  con- 
fluence of  the  Voronesh,  the  Don  flowi  lor  Uie  most  part 
through  a  low-lying  and  fertile  countiy,  though  in  tlie 
government  of  Riasan  its  banks  are  rocky  and  ste^,  and  in 
some  places  become  even  precipitous.  The  strata  which  it 
traverses  belongs  to  the  Devonian  formation.  In  the 
middle  division,  or  from  the  month  of  the  Voronesh  to  the 
point  when  it  makes  its  neafest  approach  to  the  Volga,  it 
cuts  its  way  to  the  S.E.,  for  the  most  part  through  Creta- 
ceous rocks,  which  in  many  places  rise  on  either  side  in 
cteep  and  elevated  banks,  and  at  intervals  encroach  on  the 
channel.  After  passing  Kachalinskaya  it  turns  to  the  B.W., 
and  maintains  this  direction  till  it  falls  into  the  Sea  of  Azoff, 
the  6rst  part  of  this  division  being  stiU  in  the  Cretaoeous 
formation,  but  the  latter  part  lying  in  an  Upper  Tertiary 
district.  A  short  distance  below  the  town  of  Roetoff  it 
breaks  up  into  several  channels,  of  which  the  larcost  and 
most  southern  retains  the  name  of  the  river,  %^e  the 
others  are  known  respectively  as  the  Mertvi  Donetz,  the 
Mokraya  Koloncha,  and  tho  Staraya  Kuterma.  Before  it 
receives  the  Voronesh,  the  Don  has  attained  a  breadth  of 
from  500  to  700,  or  even  in  a  few  places  1000  feet,  while 
its  depth  varies  from  4  to  20  feet;  by  tho  time  it  has 
reached  its  most  eastern  point,  the  depth  has  increased  to 
from  7  t:)  50  feet,  and  the  ordinary  breadth  to  from  700  to 
1000  feet,  with  an  occasional  maximum  of  14,000  feet ;  in 
the  lowest  division  the  depth  is  frequently  70  feet,  and  the 
breadth  in  many  places  1800  feet  Shallow  reaches  are 
not  uncommon,  and  there  are  at  least  seven  considerable 
shoals  in  tho  south-western  part  of  the  course.  The  river 
nn  be  used  for  rafts  as  far  up  as  the  confluence  of  the 
Sosna;  it  becomes  navigable  after  the  addition  of  tho 
Voroiicfih,  and  bos  four  regular  stations  for  traffic  at  Vilkoff, 
ravluff,  Masloff,  and  Mamon,  in  tho  middle  part  of  its 
Cf.ursc ;  but  partly  owing  to  obstructions  of  the  channel, 
and  partly  tu  the  scarcity  of  shi{>timbcr  in  the  Voronesh 
goviTiiment,  it  dues  not  attain  any  great  importance  as  a 
mcuus  of  communication  till  it  reaches  Kachalinskaya. 
From  that  point,  or  rather  from  Kalat.ch  where  the  railway 
from  the  Volga  has  its  western  tensions,  the  traffic  is  venr 
extensive,  and  is  carried  oo,  not  only  by  a  Taristy  of  amaU 


river  craft,  but  also  by  a  regular  system  of  steamhoatL    ^ 
tho  tributaries  of  the  river,  which  are  between  30  and 
in  number,  the  Voronesh,  the  Khoper,  the  Medviedita, 
tho  Donets  are  navigable, — tho  Donetx  haTing  a 
678  miles,  imd  affording  during  high  water  a  paaage  Jo 
government  of  Kharkoffi    llie  lower  section  of  ilu 
subject  to  two  annual  floods,  of  which  the  fint,  kno^ 
the  cold  water,  b  caused  by  the  melting  of  the  snow  in 
country  of  tho  Don  Cossacks,  and  the  second,  or  the 
tcater,  is  due  to  the  same  process  taUng  place  in  the 
drained  by  tho  upper  parts  of  the  river.    Abont  the  n     ^ 
of  Juno  (cs.)  the  subsidence  sets  in  with  great  rapidity 
August  it  is  very  low  water,  and  navigation  almost  e^^^ 
but  occasionally  after  the  September  rains  the  traffic     ^ 
small  craft  is  again  practicable.     During  the  last  hiLj^^^ 
years  there  have  been  five  floods  of  eztraordinaiy  ^tt^tau 
tude,— namely,  in  1748,  1786,  1805,  1820,  and     J^ 
The  river  is  usually  closed  by  ice  from  Koreml^cf  ^ 
December  to  March  or  April,  and  at  rare  interv^Ii  ^ 
freezing  takes  place  in  October.     At  AkMi  it  leoa^ 
open  on  the  average  250  days  in  the  year,  at  the  nootk 
of  the  Medvieditza  for  239,  andat  Novo-Cheikaaik  forM 
DON  COSSACK  COUNTRT  (in  Bnasian,  IXMifa^ 
VoitkaZemlyct,  the  Land  of  the  Don  Anny\  the  soitk-ivt 
portion  of  European  Boasia,  situated  in  taa  haim  of  tb 
Don,  and  bounded  in  part  by  the  Sea  of  Aio£    Iti  um, 
according  to  the  militaiy  survey,  is  59,650  square  Bik%^ 
135,761  square  versts,  but  according  to  Sdiweiav  6S»574 
square  miles,  or  142,401  square  versta.    The  moil  «f  t^ 
surface  consists  of  an  irregular  stepM  brokeB  in  iMi> 
places  by  undulating  elevations  or  coniau  hills,  and  tiaiwrf 
by  the  channeU  m5,  ravinea  of  the  numerous  tribtrtaiM 
and  sub-tributaries  of  the  principal  river.    The  diilcei  t» 
the  north  is  especially  fliat,  f<»ming  in  fact,  aa  is  ihovB  tj 
the  characteristics  of  its  flora,  a  part  cf  the  gnst  Aiil^ 
Caspian  depression.    Cretaceous  foimationa  appear  thnag^ 
out  the  whole  **  oountiy,"  Tertiaiy  and  Caiboniferooi  tac- 
tions especially  to  the  south  of  the  Donet&    Ooil  b^ 
anthracite  are  found  in  oonsidenble  abmidanca  in  VMal 
places,  and  iron  oi^  occurs  near  the  Mloas,  the  Dod>>%^m^ 
the  Khoper.    Limestone,  chalk,  and  sliEta  mt  eooBMr 
and  salt  is  obtained  from  various  laken    Tim  upper  id  > 
in  general  black  earth,  the  subsoil  usually  daj,    hi^f^ 
ture  is  still  in  a  backward  stato  owxQg  to  the  nililtty  ^ 
judioes  of  the  Cossacka ;  but  tha  Tirgin  lertilitr  d  At 
ground,  and  the  proximily  cH  such  aeapoiti  M 
and  RcHBtoff  conduce  greatly  to  its  derdoiiMnl  ^^ 

the  most  generally  cultivated  cereal,  hot  lya  b  pwtt^lMfjf 
grown  in  tho  northern  and  millet  in  the  sontfieni  dbbva 
Flax  and  hemp  have  been  introduced,  and  mam  *  f^ 
in  the  gardens.  Stock-rearing  is  extenaiT«^  F"'''^* 
in  1860  there  were  about  373,000  haam^  991,000  cm 
and  2,242.000  sheep.  The  horses  show  a  nixtm*.* 
various  Asiatic  strains,  those  of  tha  aontlMni  distrieti  Mil 
the  best  The  cattle  are  usually  of  Calmnck  or  T^"^ 
but  sometimes  of  Hungarian  or  Dutdi ;  and  the  AmP[^ 
with  slight  exception,  Russian,  Calmnc^  or  WsBiaii^ 
The  land  of  the  Don  Cossacks  waa  divided  in  1802iBtotti 
following  seven  districts— Cherkassk,  FSnl  Don,  Siefl^ 
Don,  Ust-Medvicditaki  or  Mouth  o&  the  UMk&^ 
Khoper,  Donotz,  and  Miuss ;  and  in  1806  anew  diibi^f 
ok-ryg,  was  formed  of  the  nomadising  0^^"»~»W  TW  tf 
first-mentioned  are  divided  into  UamUaa^  to  sack  d*^ 
belongs  a  definite  territory ;  the  ICnaa  diatikt  is  ooci|i^ 
by  regdar  landholdexs ;  and  the  Oslmnrka  iua  ^'"'''^ 
according  to  hundreds,  or  sotfRuuL  Il^popalatksial^ 
of  Uie  whole  Zemlya  was  896,870^  and  an  1867, 1,010,1» 
Novo-Cherkassk  is  the  seat  of  manammk  and  thawajf^ 
of  the  directing  ataman  of  the  QoB  amy.  iBanckiAtitf^ 
the  Greekahada  coloiiy  at  Tuiali  €d  &•  teof  AflCii^ 
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iaetonM  en  Uie  Don;  and  the  Scytliians  and 
nni*^****  nomadized  tlirongliocfc  the  district  Aftenrarde 
BM  the  Alane,  the  Huns,  the  XJgrians,  the  Bnlgarians, 
e  ATmii|  and  the  Khaian,  the  last  even  building  the 
lall  toiwn  of  Sarkel ;  then  followed  the  Fechenegs,  the 
ilonans,  and  finally  the  Tataza,  whose  power  was  gradually 
■jtoimImmI  during  the  16th  and  17th  centuries  by  the 
iflRMchmants  of  the  Russian  Cossacks. 
DON  JUAK,  a  legondaiy  personage  whose  story, 
igjn^kinQ  in  Spain,  has  found  currency  in  yarious  poetic 
iddnmatio  forms  throughout  most  of  the  countries  of 
DTope.  The  character  has  a  certain  historic  basis  in  so 
•r  as  it  is  localised  at  Seville  in  the  time  of  Peter  the 
mely  or,  according  to  another  version,  of  Charles  V.  Don 
nan,  who  belonged  to  the  illustrious  Tenorio  family,  lived 
life  of  unbridled  licentiousness.  In  an  attempt  to  abduct 
tinlda,  daughter  of  the  governor  of  SeviUe,  he  was 
neonntered  by  her  father,  whom  he  subsequently  killed  in 
dueL  In  mocking  defiance  of  the  spirit  world,  in  whose 
zistence  his  sensuidity  had  destroyed  all  faith,  he  visited 
he  tomb  of  the  murdered  man  in  the  vault  of  San 
fiaoeesco  and  challenged  his  statue  to  follow  him  to  supper, 
rhe  invitation  was  accepted ;  the  animated  statue  appeared 
Ik  table  among  the  guests,  and  carried  the  blaspheming 
mptae  to  heU.  In  a  few  later  dramatic  versions  of  the 
ikxy  some  features'  are  introduced  belonging,  to  another 
peisonage  of  the  same  name,  Don  Juan  of  Marana,  who, 
ttring  sold  huqself  tQ  the  devil,  passed  the  greater  part  of 
Ui  life  in  debauchery  and  crime.  His  mother,  however, 
bid  provided  that  masses  should  be  said  for  his  salvation, 
i&d,  being  converted  through  the  influence  of  these,  he 
nded  his  days  in  a  monastery,  where  he  siA>jected  hiinself 
to  the  severest  penance. 

As  a  dramatic  type  Don  Juan  is  essentially  the 
ameaonation  of  the  scepticism  that  results  from  sensuality, 
HU  is  thus  the  complement  of  Faust,  whose  scepticism  is 
he  leeult  of  ^peculation.  In  its  litwary  treatment  it  has 
eeeived  various  degrees  of  intensity.  In  the  hands  of  the 
iriiar  Spanish  dramatists  it  becomes,  without  their  in- 
anding  it,  a  solemn  and  impressive  moral  beacon,  while 
l|yron's  Don  Juan  is  a  gay  adventurer,  with  notlung  in 
ommon  with  the  legendsjy  personage  except  his  name  and 
is  libertinism.  The  first  introduction  of  the  story  into 
iiaBiatio  literature  seems  to  have  been  in  Lope  de  Vega's 
Wonty  w»ake$  the  J/oa,  where  the  incident  of  a  walking 
tatae  occurs ;  but  the  earliest  occasion  on  which  the  story 
is  dramatised  as  a  whole  was  in  the  Burladqr  de  SfviUa 
The  Deceiver  of  Seville)  of  Gabriel  Telles,  who  published 
lis  secular  works  under  the  name  Tirso  de  Molma.  The 
>Qii  Joan  of  this  play  is  almost  heroic  in  his  foarlessness, 
fciinlging  bis  cold  grim  humour  without  restraint  even  in 
he  realised  presence  of  the  supernatural;  but  his  unrelieved 
tsfifavity  revolts  the  moral  sense.  From  Spain  the  drama 
vss  soon  after  1620  transferred  to  Italy,  where  a  translation 
if  it  was  produced  at  Naples.  A  few  years  later  it  was 
laosferred  to  Paris,  where  it  was  frequently  acted,  some- 
unes  in  the  form  cKf  a  translation  of  the  work  of  Tellez, 
iod  sometimes  in  more  or  less  free  imitations,  of  which 
leveral  were  produced.  A  new  aspect  was  given  to  the 
Aaracter  in  Moli6re'a  Don  JuaA,  ou  le  Fettin  de  Pierre 
[1666),  where  the  hero,  though  as  heartlessly  depraved  as 
a  the  Spaniih  original,  loses  some  of  the  sterner  elements 
Mh  d  his  wickedness  and  of  his  humour,  and  becomes 
Mn  eednctive  and  more  amusing.  Into  English  literature 
te  it<»7  was  first  introduced  by  Shadwell's  Libertine 
11676),  a  grossly  indecent  and,  from  a  literary  poinC  of 
nsw,  worthless  play.  The  continued  populfvrity  of  the 
ilgeiid  in  the  country  of  its  birth  is  attested  by  the  fact 
hit  it  has  furnished  the  groundwork  for  a  play — Don  Juan 
^aurio  (1844),^-and  two  poems — Bl  Detafio  del  Diablo 


and  Un  Teeligo  di  Brtmee  (1845),— by  the  celebrated  poet 
Zorrilla.  During  the  present  century  it  has  also  been  a 
favourite  subject  with  French  writers  of  the  romantie 
school,  having  been  dealt  with  by  Dumas  the  elder,  MusseC^ 
Levaaseur,  MallefiUe,  and  others.  Its  capacity  for  musical 
treatment  has  been  tested  by  two  composers  of  the  fini 
rank.  Glnck  made  Don  Juan  the  hero  of  a  ballet,  and 
Mosarf  s  opera,  Don  Qiovannif  the  libretto  of  which  was 
furnished  by  Da  Ponte,  has  probably  done  more  to 
popnlarixe  the  story  in  the  Moliere  as  distinct  from  the 
severer  early  Spanish  form  than  any  other  setting;  literary 
or  musical,  it  has  ever  received. 

DONAQHADKK,  a  market  town  of  Ireland,  in  county 
Down,  situated  near  the  mouth  of  Belfast  Lough  on  tha 
Irish  channel,  is  the  nearest  port  in  Ireland  to  Qreafe 
Britain,  being  21}  miles  S.W.  of  Port  Patrick  in  Wigtown*, 
shire.  It  consists  of  two  principal  streets,  and  possesses  a 
harbour  which  admits  vessels  of  16  feet  in  draught  On  the 
north-east  side  of  the  town  there  is  a  rath  70  feet  high,  in 
which  a  powder  magarine  has  been  built  The  town  is 
frequented  for  sea-bathing  in  the  summsh  months.  '  Popula- 
tion (1871),  2226. 

DONALDSON,  JoEU  William,  a  philologist  and 
biblical  critic,  bom  1812,  died  Febmaiy  10,  1861.  Ha 
was  educated  at  the  London  university  and  at  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  of  which  college  he  was  afterwards 
elected  afeUow.  He  graduated  in  the  year  1834,  being 
placed  in  the  second  class  of  the  mathematical  tripos,  and 
second  in  the  classical  tripos,  w*sn  0.  J.  Kennedy  was 
senior,  and  W.  Fonyth,  the  author  of  Horteneine,  third 
dassie.  After  his  degree  he  devoted  himself  with  unrei 
.  mitting  energy  to  classical  philology,  and  the  New  Oratyltu. 
which  appeared  five  years  later,  is  not  only  a  work  of 
wonderful  erudition  for  so  young  a  man,  but  forms  ^ 
•landmark  in  the  history  of  philology  in  EUigland.  In  1841 
he  was  elected  to  the  head-mastership  of  King  Edward'a 
school  at  Bury  St  Edmunds,  a  position  which  he  held  for 
over  ten  years.  On  resigning  this  poet  he  returned  to 
Cambridge,  where  his  time  was  divided  between  literary 
work  andr  private  tuition.  At  the  time  of  his  death,  which, 
was  accelerated  by  over-study,  he  wss  engaged  in  .the  pro* 
paration  of  a  Greek  lexicon. 

The  New  Cratyltti,  the  work  on  which  Dr  Donaldson's 
fame  mainly  rests,  is  an  attempt  to  apply  the  genera! 
principles  of  comparative  philology  to  the  Greek  language. 
The  book  consists  of  two  parts — a  general  introduction,  in 
which  the  philosophy  Of  language  and  the  ethnographical 
afi^ities  of  the  ancient  Greeks  are  diMhssed,  and  a  treatise 
on  the  grammatical  structure  and  etymology  of  Greek.  It 
Lb  mainly  founded  on  the  comparative  grammar  of  Bopp, 
but  a  large  part  of  it  is  original,  and  it  is  but  just  to  the 
English  philologist  to  observe  that  the  great  German's 
grammar  was  not  completed  till  ten  years  after  the  first 
edition  of  the  Craiylut.  In  the  Varronianuty  which 
followed  in  1844,  the  samo  method  is  applied  to  the  classi- 
fication  and  analysis  of  Latin  and  the  other  Italian  dialects. 
It  includes  a  critical  commentary  on  the  remains  of  old 
Latin,  Umbrian,  and  Oscan.  If  we  consider  the  recent  birth 
and  rapid  strides  of  philology  it  is  not  wonderful  that  these 
early  ossays  should  have  been  superseded  by  the  riper 
labours  of  such  men  as  Curtius,  Schleicher,  and  Mommsen. 
Distinguished  as  Donaldson's  works  are  by  wide  and  varied 
learning,  much  ingenuity,  and  independdnce  of  thought^ 
they  are  deficient  in  sobernes3  of  judgment,  and,  most  of  all, 
in  the  ability  to  distinguish  between  certain  inference  and 
uncertain  conjecture  More  especially  are  these  defects  ap- 
parent in  the  ethnographical  theories  of  the  Varronianuu 
To.  take  a  singlo  instance,  the  origin  and  affinities  of  the 
Etruscan  language,  problems  which  have  yet  to  be  solved, 
are  stated  no  less  confidently  than  those  of  modem  French. 
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Before  diicuBsing  hia  other  works  it  ie  Decenary  to 
mention  an  unfortunate  controTeray  which,  this  book 
piOTokedL  A  charge  of  plagiariam  was  brooght  against 
the  author  by  the  late  Profosaor  Key,  and  a  war  of 
|iamph]ets  followed  as  Tiolent  as  thoee  which  were  common 
m  the  days  of  Bentley  and  Porson.  Without  attempting 
to  decide  on  the  merits  of  this  dispute,  it  is  enough  to  state 
that  though  the  obligations  of  Donaldson  to  Key  ought  in 
the  first  instance  to  have  been  more  explicitly  acknowledged, 
yet  the  strictures  of  the  latter  were  needlessly  sweeping  and 
aggreesive. 

We  pass  on  to  Donaldsons  work  as  a  biblical  critic. 
In  1864  he  published  his  Joihar,  or  Fragment  of  original 
Hebrew  $ongi  inserted  in  the  Mcuoretic  text  of  the  Old 
Tedament.  The  book  was  written  in  Latin,  as  an  appeal 
ad  derumy  to  the  learned  world  in  general,  and  especially  to 
German  theologians.  It  is  an  attempt  to  reconstitute  the 
lost  book  of  Jashar  from  the  remains  of  old  songs  and 
historical  records,  which,  according  to  the  author,  are  incor- 
porated in  the  existing  text  of  the  Old  Testament  Here, 
too,  we  notice  the  same  merits  and  defects  as  in  the  Craiyluif 
'the  same  ingenuity  and  learning,  thf%  same  rash  and  OTer- 
confidcnt  speculation.  The  bold  Tie'.^  of  the  author  on 
the  nature  of  inspiration,  and  the  free  handling  of  the  sacred 
text,  provoked  a  storm  of  theological  odium,  but  the  only 
one  of  his  numerous  assailants  who  deserves  mention  is  Dr 
Perowne.  A  full  analysis  of  the  book  will  be  found  in 
Smith's  Biblical  Dictionary,  t.  r.  "  Jashar." 

Of  his  numerous  other  works  the  most  important  are  The 
Theatre  of  the  Greeks,  The  History  of  the  Literature  of 
Ancient  Greece  (a  completion  of  K  O.  Miiller's  work),  an 
edition  of  Pindar,  and  a  Hebrew,  a  Qreek,  and  a  Latin 
Grammar.  Among  his  occasional  writings  the  article 
"Philology"  in  the  8 tL  edition  of  this  Eneyelopcedia  is 
the  most  important  l^ough  much  of  what  he  wrote 
has  already  become  obsolete,  Donaldson  will  long  be  re- 
membered as  one  of  the  pioneers  of  philology  in  Eng- 
land. 

DONATELLO  (1386-14C6),  the  diminutive  of  Donato, 
was  the  son  of  Niccolo  Bardi,  and  was  bom  in  Florence  in 
1386.  In  the  struggle  between  the  rival  parties  of  the 
Albizzi  and  the  Medici,  the  father  took  part  with  the  former, 
and  was  involved  in  their  ruin.  Ho  must  have  been  a  man 
of  considerable  property,  jud^g  from  the  decree  by  which 
his  houses  are  confiscated  His  son  Donatello  found 
protfctiun  and  shelter  and  the  means  of  early  training  from 
the  Martc'lli  family,  and  to  this  connection  must  be  ascribed 
DoDatoIlo'd  introduction  to  the  great  Cosmo  do'  Medici, 
j-jter  patrir,  who  during  the  life-long  relation  between 
hiinsdf  and  the  artist,  did  cver}-tliiiig  to  efface,  by  kindness 
tor»-ards  the  son,  the  recollection  of  the  sufTcriogs  which 
the  hoase  of  Medici  had  iuflictcd  on  the  father.  Ho 
learned  the  goldsmifh's  trade  under  the  father  of  the 
r.'iiov.  tied  Lorenzo  Ghiberti,  and  the  goldsmith's  trade  then 
iu'^lu'lo'.l  all  kinds  of  bronze  creations.  At  the  a!;e  of 
Si-wntecn  he  sut  out  for  Rome  witli  his  frivnd  BnincUesco. 
At  K'.'nie  the  two  youn^:;  men  maintained  themselves  by 
workiiii.^  ui  goldsTuitlu  iluriij;^  tlic  fiixt  half  of  the  week, 
dov'.jtin:;  the  Focond  hilf  to  th*.'  study  of  the  ancient 
n.'»:nin:.'iit-'.  and  to  makii '.^  c^icuv.itifus  in  search  of  loet 
w  irk^  of  art.  Th«  Hnman.:,  v.**  ar*^  ivhl,  believed  them  to 
!»o  trv-.-^irc-SLLkerj.  The  Ki.rnnr.i  of  IV'iiat-.-Mo's  time  still 
rvfltrt-:!  ih)  feclini^  with  vJ'ich  th»  ir  fi.rcfatljLffl,  iiturly 
thrt-L'  ciritiiriiM  l»i'fMn\  hail  wt'n.irvd  \\Iien  the  ii^out?  i.f 
Hi'iify  of  Hl<.'i5.  bishoji  of  Wiuchi.-.ti.T,  iln;»  up  aiul  carried 
awiiy  fr-iin  iLnr  city  similur  lirti.-^tii:  tre.MUrtfl.  On  their 
return  to  Fl"r»-nt:i',  ri»'h  in  arti.stic  knowleiljjV  and  trra.«»urei», 
the  careers  cdtuiii'.'iiceil  in  which  Hruuelk>.*«co  w;is  dustined 
to  banj^  abovo  the  Florence  cathedrul  the  dome  of  the 
Fuithoon,  and  Donat«Uo  to  impart  to  the  multitudiaous 


creations  of  his  ehisel  the  truthfulness  and  graee  and  powir 
for  which  he  was  so  largely  indebted  to  hia  ancient  modala. 
There  exist  40  works  of  Donatello  of  nnqoeitioDed  anther 
ticity,  and  31  respecting  which  oontroversiea  have  ariaeo ; 
and  25,  recorded  by  his  contemporaries  but  no  longer  found, 
must  be  added  to  the  number.     When  it  is  bone  in  mind 
that  many  of  these  works  are  life-sise  or  coloasiil  statues,  or 
large  bas-relTefs  crowded  with  figures,  an  idea   may  bo 
formed  of  the  extent  of  his  labouxa,  prosecnted  antiriu':!/ 
during  a  life  which  extended  to  eighty  yennL     He  was 
fortunate  in  the  precise  period  of  his  UbouiiL     Daring  the 
wholo  of  the  previous  century  Florentine  art  had  concer- 
trated  its  efforts  on  the  creation  of  its  grand  arckitecturel 
monumenta    In  the  second  half  of  the   15th   centcir 
sculpture  was  cultivated,  but  chiefly  to  adorn  the  palaces 
and   gratify  the  vanity  of  the  rich.     Donatello,   placed 
between  the  two  periods,  could  devote  his  genius  to  the 
execution  of  the  great  plastio  works  required  for  the 
completion  and  adornment  of  the  "public  buildings  of  the 
state.     Hence  the  statues  of  the  church  of  6t  Michele, 
those  on  Giotto's  belfry,  the  pulpit  of  St  Lorenxo,  those  in 
the  baptistry,  aa  well  aa  all  the  other  worka  which  still 
remain  exactly  where  first  placed — unnappily  no  longer  ths 
case  with  the  St  George — possess  an  exceptional  l«auty ; 
for  no  sculptor  ever  studied  more  carefully  than  Donatellu 
the  exact  relation  of  a  work  to  its  local  destination.    Th^^ 
varied  and  characteristio  elements  of  Donatello'a  art,  whi^^ 
he  borrowed  from  the  antique,  what  peculiar  tricks  c^,^ 
drapery  he  took  from  his  immeHiate  predeceasoxa,  how,  fro^^ 
his  first  habit  of  painting  his  figures  he  passed  into  a 
of  purely  sculptured  effects,  how  he  was  influenced  by 
friend  Brunellesco  in  his  treatment  of  proportion 
perspective,  how  he  imparted  a  more  pictonal  character 
the  greater  flatness  of  the  figures  to  his  bas-reliefs,  all  _ 

forms  one  of  the  most  interesting  chapters  in  the  hister*^-  ^ 
Renaissance  sculpture.    Besides  Florence  he  worked  slfc  <ajj 
Rome,  Padua,  Venice,  Siena,  Modena,  Mantua,  andFen^Lat; 
aiid  he  visited  Rome  a  aecond  time.  In  Badua  he  produce*^  ^ 
1 4  32,  the  equestrian  statue  of  Gattainelata  with  some  KaiBv 
works,  and  as  almost  his  latest  work  we  may  consider  ik§ 
statue  of  St  Louis  of  France,  executed  for  St  Ctmcl      T» 
English  students  of  art  it  may  be  satisfactory  to  learn  thai, 
in  the  opinion  of  Semper,  the  South  Kensington  museoBi 
possesses  seven  undoubted  specimens  of  Donatello^  hesidii 
one,  tho  Magdalen  seated  on  clouds,  probably  fay  a  echoing 
and  a  virgin  and  child  of  doubtful    origin.    Doostdi^ 
though  best  known  as  a  sculptor,  was  likewise  a  painter,^ 
at  least  was  admitted  aa  such  into  the  academy  of  St  Lan 
in  14 1 2.     We  find  him  paid  for  architectuni]  drawiagiisd 
opinions  respecting  the  dome  of  the  Florence  cathfrn  is 
1420,  and  ho  was  sent  as  militaiy  engineer  to  the  ties*  ^ 
Lucca  in  1430.     His  first  trade  of  goldsmith  wu  P<nr 
abandoned.     Thus  varied  and  versatile,  wo  cannot  brt  Utt^ 
tbc  highest  opinion  of  one  respecting  whom  VaMrihtt*^ 
that  he  threw  the  same  love  of  art  into  every  work  pj 
or  sninU,  and  that  he  alwaya  did  more  than  he  pio«i*^ 
His  life-long  attachment  to  hia  patron  Oosmo  wai  ^ 
equalled  by  his  UvLoh  kindness  to  his  ftiends;  for«tnw 
that  the  large  sums  received  by  him  were  kept  in  n  op** 
box  in  his  workshop,  and  that  his  friends  when  «tt>^ 
money  were  invited  and  exx.»ected  to  help  themsslvtf*  v 
questions  being  asked  or  receipts  given.     In  his  Isit  J*^ 
he  was  provided  for  by  Piero,  the  son  of  Cosaa    ^ 
(lied  at  Florence  in  1466.     DonatcUo'e  greatest  worka  V 
baptist,  David,  Judith,  St  George,  and  Mark,  are  dccbrei 
by  some  recent  critics  not  to  rise  into  the  hi^ieit  if^ 
of  true  Christian  art     The  aenlptor,  we  are  told,  «8j* 
tho    deep    faith    of    Michelftngelow      Perhaps  ths  t** 
corrective  of  this  critidam  ia  the  hngnage  of  W**' 
angelo  hiaself,  who,  when  gadng  witk  genaront  wtaaa^ 
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Um  St  liarlc,  exclaimed, ''  So  noble,  a  figure  could  indeed 
write  a  gospeL" 

lX>NATIy  QiovAina  Battista,  profeesor  of  astronomy 

ml  the  Boyal  Institution  of  Florence,  was  bom  at  Fisa, 

December  16,  1826,  and  died  at  Florence,  September  20, 

1873.    In  1852  he  became  an  assistant  at  the  Florentine 

oheeiratory,  of  which  in  1864  he  was  appointed  director. 

On  Jane  2,  1858,  he  discovered  the  comet  which  bears  his 

name  (see  voL  ii  p.  815).     Other  comets  were  discovered 

by  him  on  Jane  3,  1855,  November  10, 1857,  and  Jnlj  23 

tnd  September  9, 1864.     He  made  numerous  spectroscopic 

obsenrttions  of  comets  and  the  solar  disc,  and  in  1862 

published  diagrams  of  three  or  four  lines  in  the  spectra  of 

fifteen  star&     The  new  observatory  on  the  hill  of  Arcetri, 

near  Florence,  was  erected  under  his  superintendence,  and 

Vtt  directed  by  him.     At  the  time  of  his  death  Donati  had 

JQst  returned  from  Vienna,  where  he  was  the  reprosentativo 

of  Italy  in  the  international  meteorological  congress. 

DONATISTS,  a  powerful  sect  which  formed  itself  in 
Um  Christian  church  of  northern  Africa  in  the  beginning 
of  the  4th  century.^    In  its  doctrine  it  sprang  from  the 
aame  roots,  and  in  its  history  it  had  in  many  things  the 
aame  character,  as  the  earlier  Novatians.     The  predisposing 
caosas  of  the  Donatist  schism  were  the  belief,  early  intro- 
duced into  the  African  church,  that  the  validity  of  all 
sacerdotal  acts  depended  upon  the  personal  character  of  the 
agent,  and  the  question,  arising  out  of  that  belief,  as  to  the 
cligiHity  for  sacerdotal  office  of  the  tradilores,  or  those 
^vbo  had  delivered  up  their  copies  of  the  Scriptures  under 
Cha  oompulsiun  of  the  Diocletian  persecution ;  the  exciting 
oaose  was  the  election  of  a  successor  to  Mensufius,  bishop 
<^  Carthage,   who  died  in  311.     Mensurius  had.  held 
saodeiate  views  as  to  the  qiujMtio  vcxcUa  of  the  treatment 
of  the  traditoreSf  and  accordingly  a  strong  fanatical  party 
Ittd  formed  itself  in  Carthage  in  opposition  to  him,  headed 
by  a  wealthy  and  therefore  influential  widow  named  Lu  cilia, 
W  countenanced  by  Secundus  of  Tigisis,  primate  of 
^Bai|iia.     There  were  thus  two  parties  each  anxious  to 
secare  the  succession  to  the  vacant  see.     The  friends  of 
th«  late  bishop  fixed  their  choice  on  Csecilian,  the  arch- 
deieoa,  and  secured  his  election  and  his  consecration  by 
felix,  the  bishop  of  Aptuhgis,  before  the  other  party  were 
^y  for  action.     It  had  been  customary,  though  probably 
it  »it  not  essential,  that  the  Numidian  bishops  should  be 
KBaent  at  the  election  and  consecration  of  the  bishop  of 
^^tfthage ;   Oecilian's  party   had   not  waited   for   them, 
^wiog  them  to  be  in  sympathy  with  their  opponents, 
^n  after  Czecilian's  consecration,  however,  Secundus  and 
^^v^ty  of  the  Numidian  bishops  arrived  at  Carthage,  and 
'^  were  at  once  taken  to  displace  the  new  bishop.     A 
^T^Bod  was  formed  before  which .  CaeclUan  was  summoned  ; 
'^  consecration  was  declared  invalid,  on  the  ground  that 
^%hz  had  been  a  traditor ;  and  fiually,  having  refused  to 
<>bey  the  summons  to  appear,  he  was  excommunicated,  and 
"fajorinns,  a  dependent  of  Luciila's,  cuosccrated  in  his 
*^«ad.    Thus  the  schism  became  overt,  and  in  a  very  short 
^Une  there  were  rival  bishops  and  rival  churches  in  most  of 
Uke  cities  of  North  Africa,  as  well  as  in  Carthage. 

The  inevitable  appeal  to  the  civil  power  to  settle  the 
dispute  was  first  made  by  the  Donatists,  who  were  incited 
V>  do  so  by  receiving  proof,  in  their  exclusion  from  certain 
l^vileges  conferred  on  the  African  church,  that  the 
•ympethies   of   Constantino   were  with  the   other   party. 

*Th«it  wcre*wo  Donatiwes  connected  with  the  Donatist  sect, 
l^auhu  of  Cam  Nigrae,  and  Donalus  sumonied  Magnus,  who 
^^eeeeded  ICi^oruius  m  the  Donatist  bishop  of  Carthago.  The  name 
^  the  Mct  waa  probably  derived  from  the  latter,  who  was  the  more 
^^fvotial  of  the  two.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  Donatiats 
^ODaelret  repodiat«d  that  designation,  whioh  was  app'.icd  to  them 
V  their  opponents  as  a  reproach.  They  called  themselves  **  Pars 
^Dhai*  or  ••  Pars  Donati. 


They  accordingly  petitioned  the  emperor  to  appoint  a  comi- 
misaion  to  try  the  case,  indicating  a  preference  for  Gallic 
bishope,  among  whom  there  were  no  traditors,  the  Diocletian 
persecution  not  having  extended  to  Gaul.  The  result  waa 
that  a  commission  was  issuecl  to  five  Gallic  bishops,  under 
the  presidency  of  Miltiades^^bishop  of  Rome.  The  number 
of  referees  was  afterwards  increased  to  twenty,  and  the 
case  was  tried  at  Rome  in  313.  Ten  bishops  appeared  on 
each  side,  the  leading  representative  of  the  Donatit>ts  being 
Donatus  of  Casse  Nigree.  The  decision  was  entirely  in 
favour  of  Ca^cilian,  and  Donatus  was  found  guilty  u£ 
various  ecclesiastical  offences.  An  appeal  was  taken  and 
allowed  ;  but  the  decision  of  the  synod  of  Aries  (314)  nut 
only  confirmed  the  position  of  Ca&cilian,  but  greatly 
strengthened  it  by  passing  a  canon  that  ordination  was  not 
invalid  because  performed  by  a  traditor,  if  otherwise 
regular.  Felix  had  previously  been  declared  iimocent  after 
an  examination  of  records  and  witnesses  at  Carthage.  A 
further  appeal  to  the  emperor  in  person  was  heard  at  Milan 
in  316,  when  all  pomts  were  finally  decided  in  favour  of 
Csecilion.  As  a  necessary  consequence  of  this  the  power 
of  the  state  was  directed  to  the  suppression  of  the  dufeated 
party.  Persistent  Donatists  were  no  longer  merely  hereticii ; 
they  were  rebels,  and  incurred  the  confiscation  of  their 
church  property  and  the  forfeiture  of  their  civil  rights. 

The  attempt  to  destroy  by  force  a  fanatical  sect  had  its 
usual  result  in  only  intensifying  its  fanaticism  and  con- 
solidating its  sectarianism.    Majorinus,  the  Donatist  bishop 
of  Carthage,  dying  in  315,  was  succeeded  by  Donatus,  sur- 
named  Magnus,  a  man  of  great  force  of  character,  under 
whose  influence  the  schism  gained  fresth  strength  from  the 
opposition  it  encountered.     Force  was  met  with  force  ;  the 
Circumcelliones,   bands  of  fugitive    slaves  and  vagrant 
(ci'rcum  cellos)  peasants,  were  enlisted  as  the  champious  of 
Donatism,  and  their  violence  reached  such  a  height  as  to 
threaten  civil  war.     In  321  Constantino,  seeiug  probably 
thai  he  had  been  wrong  in  abandoniug  his  usual  policy  of 
toleration  in  this  case,  sought  to  retrace  his  steps  by  grant- 
ing the  Donatists  liberty  to  act  according  to  their  con- 
sciences, and  declaring  that  the  points  in  dispute  between 
them  and  the  orthodox  should  be  left  to  the  judgment  of 
God.     Tins  wise  policy,  to  which  he  consistently  adhered 
to  the  jlose  of  his  reign,  was  not  followed  by  his  son  and 
successor  in  the  Western  Empire,  Constaiis,  who,  after 
repeated  attempts  to  win  over  the  sect  by  bribes,  resorted 
to  persecution.     The  renewed  excesses  of  the  Circum- 
celliones, among  whom  were  ranged  fugitive  slaves,  debtors, 
and  political  malcontents  of  all  kinds,  had  given  to  the 
Donatist  schism  a  socialist  aspect;  and  its  forcible  sup- 
pression may  therefore  have  seemed  to  Constans  even  more 
necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the  empire  than  for  the 
vindication  of  orthodoxy.     The  power  which  they  had  been 
the  first  to  invoke  having  thus  declared  so  emphatically 
and  persistently  against  them,  the  Donatists  were  led  to 
adopt  the  theory  known  in  more  recent  times  as  that  of 
spiritual  independence,  which  Donatus  Magnus  formulated 
in  the  question,  **  What  has  the  emperor  to  do  with  the 
church  V*     (Quid  est  imperaiori  cum  ecclesia  f)      Such  a 
theory  naturally  aggravated  the  lawlessness  of  the  Circum- 
cellion  adherents  of  the  sect,  and  their  outrages  were  in 
turn  made  the  justification  for  the  most  rigorous  measures 
against  the  whole  Donatist  party  indiscriminately.     Many 
of  their  bishops  fell  victims  to  the  persecution,  and  Donatus 
and  several  others  were  banished  ifrom  their  s^es. 

With  the  accession  of  Julian  (3G1)  an  entire  change 
took  place  in  the  treatment  of  the  Donatists.  Their 
churcLes  were  restored  and  their  bishops  reinstated,  with 
the  natural  result  of  greatly  incicasing  both  the  number* 
and  the  fanaticism  of  the  sect.  A  return  to  the  earlier 
policy  of  repression  was  oiadc  under  Yalcntinian  1.  und 
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Gratkn,  by  whom  the  Donatist  cfiSnhet  wen  again  closed, 
and  all  assemblies  of  adheranto  of  the  sect  forbidden. 
It  was  not,  however,  until  the  commencement  of  the  5th 
ccntory  that  the  sect  began  to  decline,  owing  partly  to  the 
occnrrenco  of  a  diTision  within  it>  but  still  more  to  the 
arguments  used  against  it  by  the  greatest  theologian  of  the 
early  church.  The  division  arose  out  of  a  quarrel  between 
Mazimian,  a  deacon  in  Carthage,  and  Primian,  the 
successor  of  Parnienian  in  the  (Donatist)  bishopric. 
Mazimian,  being  excommunicated,  formed  a  party  which, 
as  Neandcr  putd  it,  "  stood  in  precisely  the  same  relation 
to  the  body  of  the  Donalistii  as  the  Donatists  themselves 
did  to  the  Catholic  church."  The  dispute  was  a  source  of 
weakne».s  in  itself,  and  still  more  by  the  unanswerable 
arguments  it  furuibhud  to  the  Cutholic  party,  who  during 
the  reigu  of  the  ejiperur  Uonorius  made  repeated  and 
dctermiued  elToru  to  bccuro  the  extinction  of  the  schisuL 
lu  405  an  imperial  edict  was  issued  commanding  the 
Donatibts,  uuder  the  scv»^rest  penalties,  to  return  to  the 
Catholic  church.  Meanwhile  the  more  appropriate  weapon 
of  argument  Wda  being  effectively  wielded  by  the  Catholic 
party,  uuder  the  leadership  of  one  of  the  ablest  controvcr- 
bialibts  the  Christian  church  has  ever  known.  Augustine, 
bishop  of  Hippo,  after  several  years'  negotiation,  found  it 
IKtssibie  to  airaugc  a  gii:at  conference  between  the  Donatists 
and  the  orthodox,  which  took  place  under  the  orders  of  the 
vir.peror  at  Carthago  in  411.  There  were  present  two 
lundrcd  and  eighty-six  Catholic  and  two  hundred  and 
Stiventy-uiue  Donatist  bishops.  Before  enteiing  on  the 
proceeding!)  ►he  Catholics  pledged  themselves,  if  defeated, 
to  give  up  their  b.ys,  while  in  the  other  event  tliiy  promised 
to  rtLogiazc  the  Doiiiiti;.Ld  as  bishops  on  their  simply 
declaring  their  adheienco  to  the  Cwthoiic  church.  The 
la'.ter  propiv.tl,  though  it  v.  as  rvCeivtil  wiih  Ecorn  at  the 
tinit*,  had  i»ojh:ips  ultimately  as  much  iuflut-noe  as  the 
resist  lo>:>  C-i^icof  Augustine  iu  breaking  the  btremjthof  the 
iichi^nl.  The  discuMion,  which  lasted  for  throe  days, 
Augustine  and  Aurelius  bcii:^  the  chief  speakers  on  the  one 
biie,  and  Trimian  and  Petiliau  on  the  other,  turned 
tixclusivcly  u^ton  the  two  questions  that  had  givro  ri;>c  to 
the  schism, — first,  the  quebtion  of  fact,  whether  Feiix  Lad 
been  a  traditur,  and  stcoudly,  thu  question  of  doctrine, 
whether  a  church  by  tolerance  of  unworthy  members  within 
its  pale  lost  the  eascntial  attributes  of  purity  auZ  catholicity. 
On  the  second  point,  to  which  alone  abidini;  inten:st 
attaches  it:sc]r,  the  Catholic  view  was  stated  and  djfond<!d 
by  Au-^i:>tinc  with  a  f,.>r(-e  of  argument,  an  aptness  of 
auoUtii'ii  frDUi  ^'cripture  (often,  however,  founded  on  mis- 
iuterprw'taliu:!;,  and  a  beauty  of  Un^ua^o  that  all  but 
comptl  uwC'it.  N'o'.vht-rc  t-l:>tj  in  pDleinical  therjlotry  m'O 
th*rtf  to  be  found  luoro  valuublo  f^tatements  as  to  th'j  on. 
Dcrtion  between  the  divine  and  thj  human  elements  in  the 
communicj'.ion  of  ;:rac3,  and  as  to  thn  relatlvo  importance 
of  the  two  oUnljutLS  of  riirholi'.ily  and  purity  resiHJctivcly 
as.tesld  of  the  true  church.  It  i^  to  bj  ubjcrvcd,  however, 
Uiat  on  the  side  of  Augustino  a^  wlU  as  on  that  of  his 
opponents  thcio  is  the  inuviiable  confusion  of  thought  that 
ariAus  fruui  fuiluro  to  apprehend  the  dii^tinclion  between  the 
visible  and  the  invisible  church. 

The  decision  of  Marcellinus,  the  imperial  commissioner, 
was  in  fivo'ir  of  t]:c  Cntholic  pirty  on  both  questions,  and 
it  wan  ut  once  continued  on  an  appeal  to  the  emperor.  As 
iu  the  c-L^L>  (^f  t)i'3  hiuiiliir  drcijiion  a}inn.-)t  fx:u:tly  v.  century 
eurlit^r,  thL-p;  TOiuwed  th?  sevore-t  puMal  nica^^nrcs  iig.iiuj^t 
ths  K-l:i-;u.i^*C'',  the  i'l**r^7  being  raIll^hed  and  the  luity 
i-.ibjecte.i  t'>  hetivy  tines.  The  vitiuction  <if  the  bohidni, 
which  uU  thi.'  arL^uiut  nts  of  Au;;u»lino  had,  fail*.'. I  t.>  t fleet, 
was  etill  lecti  to  ho  brou;;ht  uh.>ut  by  pi-r  i-.-uiiiin.  Tiio 
Donati.iti  nintinut-d  to  maintain  an  iiiiii  pi'U(\>;nt  L-xistcijco 
until  tho  7th  century,  iihun  they  didappeur  from  history, 


along  with  the  whole  Chzistian  ohoreh  of  North  A£iic% 
before  the  invading  Saracens. 


Sonrcet.— 1.  Centemporaiy.— CMolawlfiZfvaaiiw  Ik  Jfe-ij 
Donatistarum  Lib.  FIi.,  (Dupuis^i  ed.,  Pkris,  1700),  aad  aevcnl 
of  the  works  of  Aniline.  2.  Modem.~Walah*8  £ntwuff  timer 
tfollttdndinen  Hiatone  dcr  KeUereitn,  Neaader's  KirdkngtaekiJkia, 
H«g«nbach'i  KirchiugetehidUe,  Hcrzoofa  EneydofAdu,  art.  **  Don- 
atisten,"  Bobertaon's  HiHory  c/th$  ChriMmn,  Ckitnk. 

DONATUS,  iEuus,  a  grammarian  and  riietoriciaii,  who 
taught  at  Rome  in  the  middle  of  the  4th  centniy  a.ix^  had 
the  honour  of  numbering  St  Jerome  among  hia  papilla  and 
was  the  author  of  a  number  of  profeasioual  worku    Wo 
still  possess  his  Art  grammatiea,  consisting  of  three  part% 
J)e  lUeriiy  tylUibit,  pedibut  et  tonis,  Dt  odoparHhut  oratiomUg 
and  De  barbarismo,  soUeismo,  aehenuUQnUf  H  iropis;  tho 
larger  portion  of  hia  commentary  on  Terence,  in  a  grmHj 
interpolated  condition ;  and  a  few  fngments  of  his  noteo 
on  Virgil  preserved  and  severely  critidsod  by  Senrina 
The  first  of  these  works,  and  especially  tiie  aection  Dt  octo 
partibtit,  though  possessing  little  claim  to  originality,  and 
iu  fact  evidently  based  on  the  same  authorities  which  woo 
used  by  Charisius  and  Diomede%  attained  such  popularity  as 
a  school-book  that  in  the  Middle  Ages  tho  writcf^a  nane 
became  a  common  metonymy  for  a  rudimentary  treatise  of 
any  sort,  and  bade  fair  to  furnish  at  permanent  an  tdditioa 
to  the  English  vocabulary  as  has  been  obtained  in  Fmcli 
from  the  name  of  Calepinua.    Avarida,  for  example,  in  the 
Vision  of  Piers  Plowman,  telle  how  he  **  drove  amoog 
draperes  his  donet  to  learn ;"  and  bishop  Pecock  pnblishad 
about  1440  a   Donai  into   Christian  Mtiigiom.    On,  the 
introduction  of  printing  the  little  book  waa  one  of  tht  frit 
rendered  accessible  by  the  new  process,  and  editioDi  ran 
soon  multiplied  to  such  an  extent  that  the  bibliogtaphy  ef 
Donatus  is  nearly  as  intricate  a  aubject  as  that  of  the  Bibk^ 
Copies  still  exist,  though  in  a  mutilated    cond 
impressions  produced  by  the  early  wooden-Uoek 
details  about  which  may  be  found  in  Sotzmann^  **  Aid 
G  eschichte  der  Xylographie "  in  the  Hidoritdu 
for  1837.     The  Art  Grammatiea  is  reprinted  by  PatMh 
Gram,  Latinos  Auctoret  Anii^i^  Hanover,  lOOd,  aiid 
Lindemaun  in  Corput  Grammatieorum  LattMomm,  vol 
and  the  CommeHtariu  oa  Tertmee^  first  pablisfaed  at 
in  1472,  may  be  foimd  in  Klotz^  edition  of  the 
1 838-40.     The   Commentary  on  Virgil  diseofwd  by 
Jovian  Pontanus,  and  pubUahed  by  Scipio  Ospecini 
Naples  in  1535,  i3  the  work  of  a  later  giammania. 
tho  same  name,  Tiberine  Clandina  Donatua 

8co  Ti  ufTfl,  History  itfRomam  Littraturt,  voL  iL,  aad  tks  vi&feHi 

theiu  referred  to. 

DOXAUWORTH,  a  town  of  Bavaria,  in  the  aid*    ti 
Swabia-Neuburg,  25  miles  K.  of  Angsbmg,  on  the    U^ 
bauk  of  tho  Danube,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Wonita       A 
i.i  of  Rome  importance  as  a  river  port,  and  the  centrs  of  • 
coiLbiderablo  agricultural  trade ;  but  ita  main  intaMt  ii 
hiotorioal     Having  grown  np  in  the  course  of  ihe  Uth  mai 
l\ith.   centuries  under  the<  protection  of  the  cutia    ^ 
Mangoldstein,  it  became  in  the  13ih  the  aeat  of  ths  dokt 
of  Upper  Lavaria,  who,  however,  aoon  withdraw  to  Mofli^ 
to  tsoape  if  possible  from  the  manet  of  hia  wife  Maria  ■ 
llrabant,  whom  he  had  there  beheaded  on  an  nnfoao^ 
MMpicioti  of  infidelity.     Tho  town  received  tho  freedom  ■ 
tho  empire  iu  1303,  and  maintained  its  potitioo  in  ^te« 
the  cncroaclimcuts  of  Bavaria  till  1607,  when  the  isH^ 
fireucc  of  the  Pi-otCdtant  inhabitants  with  the  abbot  of  tW 
jioly  Cross  called  forth  an  imperial  law  an|^orixiaC  ^ 
duke  of  lUvaria  to  ihilict  chastisement  for  the  offraea   1* 
til  J  Thirty  Vi.iTb'  War  which  soon  after  broke  ont»  it  v*^ 
.^toriued  by  (Juatavus  xVdolphna  in  1633,  and  cuitiiftd  If 
King  iVrdinand  in  1C34.     In  the  vicinity  the  Binn*** 
and   Trench   vcr?  defeated  by  Ifariboioiig^  and  ?BM$ 
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Lanb  of  Badan  is  ITOl.  The  impsFUkl  freedom  mtored 
to  Hm  town  bj  Joaeph  L  in  1705  wu  sgnin  lott  b;  re- 
ineoipantiod  with  &mm  in  ITU.  Tba  abbe;  of  tho 
H1J7  Cnmi  U  atill  itandinf,  uid  the  neighboiuing  chape! 
nnoplugiii  of  tha  aofartimata  dachess 


AmwotDoiia 
B  of    tho  SI 


DOKCABTEB,  ttio  Dmun  of  Aotaninus  aod  i)ona 
Cnder  of  the  Suoot,  s  nniii- 
dp*l  borough  and  nurket-tava 
<i  Eogbnii,  in  the  w«Ht  rid- 
ing of  Yorkihira,  32  milea  S. 
U  Tork  and  159  milM  N. 
<f  Limdon  b7  tmUwty,  in  tha 
1^  of  tbs  kodaat  Bomut 
md  of  Ermiiia  ttnet  or,  u 
Hmo  write,  Wttling  stieet,  ii 
Mluted  on  the-  right  bank  of 

tbt  Don,  orar  which  and  an 

nn  of  it  eallad  ths  Chnwold 

ithaitwobridgea.    T1i«pui«h 

tkoich  of   St  G«orge,   oecn- 

ning  Uia  lite  of  ah  oh]«i  at 

llMtnjad  by  fire  in  1SS3,  «u  Gxu'jbed  in  1666 

•I£13,1S6;  ita  towsr  i»  172  feet  high.    Among  tha  other 

(tUis  tmiMingl    tM   Cluilt    Qmrcb    SJld   St    JojECs's,    thc 

■naoohotu^  maiket-ball,  gDildhall,  theatre,  gruminu' 
tAnA,  infiraMly,  and  jaiL  The  commerce  of  Danci'^atL-r 
k  Hislj  agricnltoial,  and  tha  cam  market  is  of  consiii.-r- 
iriila  impojtanca.  ^ilie  mannftto tares  are  iipn  and  bn^i 
(m,  ■«JVing  and  linen,  apnn  Hixi,  ropca,  and  agricoltuir.l 
Batknuai  ,  About  a  mile  to  the  eonth-east  of  iho  town  h 
tU  aoa  coone,  which  is  neail;  circular,  and  haa  a  circum- 
iMwoe  of  I  mila  7  fuHonga  and  TO  yards ;  the  prLnoi)\il 
liMUld  Minnallj  commance  on  the  Toosdaj  aftr^r  tlie 
IMof  Saptember.  Tha  grand  stand,  orec(ed_in  I7TT,  hn.'. 
kM tiaqneotly  altand  uid  improiBd,  but  bialo«t  m:ldi 
if  iliimpoitanca  bj  the  eiaction  of  minor  stands.  IEa<'?s 
Ut)  Img  baan  held  at  DoncaBter,  and  there  vas  a  aizini 
onllw  eonnebefora  thsTeai  161S.  The  St  Leger  race 
teka  ita  nana  bom  LtauL-OatL  St  Lcger.  who  erij^ttd 
J>  b  ITTB  !  bnt  it  was  not  so  namEd  till  1778.  Doc- 
Oaln  lacaiTad  ita  fint  charter  from  Richard  L  In 
1399,  aflar  1«ni1ing  at  BaTanipur,  Bolingbrake,  subs:- 
5««iife  Hanir  IT.,  lodged  for  a  time  in  the  town.  In 
1871  Oa  pojM^tioD  of  tha  mnmdpal  borongh  was  IS.TGS. 
xkiiMiiieSlMTM. 

DONBOAL,  a  rmritima  eottct?  ">  ths  ezlreu.^  oQith- 
^tt  of  Ireland,  in  the  prorincEs  of  Ulster,  bounded  on  tha 
H.  nd  Vr.  bf  the  Atlantic  OcfW,  on  tha  K  bj  Lough 
''«^  and  the  conntiea  of  Londuadeny  and  Tfrone,  anil 
^tk>8,  by  Donegal  Ba]' and  the  connties  of  Fermaiia^h 
••dLailrim.  It  corers  an  utn  of  1870J  square  miles,  ur 
liIW.lH  acrra,  of  which  22,8F0  arc  ncder  water. 

(7aut — The  ooantj  poBBeasas  a  largo  eitent  of  sest-ocu.t 
**dntad  by  nnmerona  inlets.  r.^Jly.^haonon  hurbodr,  l!.. 
VMuathere of  them,  is  small,  and  has  abarattta  mou'.h, 
*<k»«  Denial  and  Invei  haibcurs  farther  west.  EiUibirn 
*VtKmr  is  well  sheltered,  and  carable  of  receiving  !ari:L 
^Mla,  On  the  waatem  coast  ara  Bracklca  or  M'Swine]  j 
™],  and  Teelin  harbour,  suitable  for  small  vmsela;  ai'd 
*v  tha  Docth  ii  Bheephaven,  wMiin  which  ia  Dunfuioghy 
'l9,Bhei«  ths  largest  ehiga  miy  lit  in  safety,  as  the/mav 
^in  Mnlroy  Bay  and  Lough  s^^ly  tarlhorsart.  Lou/li 
^K  which  diridea  Donegal  fr.m  Londnoderrr,  iaaaoblo 
^olwater,  but  iaaballonen  I  dryat  ebb  tide,  contract^Li 
H  ib  entrance,  and  encnmhcred  with  shoals.  A  few  miles 
^  Malin  Head,  the  most  nonlicrly  portion  of  the  miin- 
W  of  Ireland,  tha  varied  aud  eitensiva  Lough  SwiHy 
iBi  fii  into  tha  interior.  Frcm  these  two  loughs  mncb 
W  has  baan  rocloimed.     Numeions  islaoda  nod  mika 


atnd  ^  eoMb  Tha  laigeat  {aland  1«  Korth  Ann,  tbont 
flttaan  milea  in  oiieninfennca,  with  a  bftj  hill  in  ita  cmtn, 
and  a  gradoal  declivity  down  to  the  aea.  On  tho  northern 
coast  are  Tory  Island,  on  which  i«  one  of  those  tingnlar 
round  toweta  marking  tha  holy  plaoca  of  ancient  times,  and, 
farther  east,  Innistiahol  tha  uitima  Thilt  of  IreUnd,  The 
inhabitanta  of  the  islands  obtain  a  precarious  livijihood  by 
fishing,  kalp-boniiDg,  and  mda  hnsbandiy,  bat  are  often 


JfcncnCaitu. — Mountains  and  irragnlar  gronpa  of  high- 
lands oocnpy  the  whide  interior  of  tha  amn^,  and  a  con- 
aiderahle  portion  is  bog  and  moot  land.  Amgal  monntun 
attains  an  elavatton  of  2462  feet  above  tha  Isrel  of  the  aaai, 
and  commanda  from  its  snmmit  a  fine  view  over  aeonaidv* 
able  portion  of  the  country,  Blnesttck  (2213  feet),  Muckish 
mountain  (2190  feet)  in  Eilmacretian  barony,  and  Slieva 
Bnaght  (2019)  in  Inikiahowen  are^  next  to  Arrigal,  the 
highest  monntains.  The  eastern  and  aoUhani  portions  of 
tha  county  are  comparatively  level,  and  cont«ia  the  most 
fertile  land.  Occasionally  the  acenery  attajus  a  character 
of  savage  and  romantic  graudeur  in  Uia  highland  district* 
aod  on  the  sea-coast,  and  of  much  beauty  in  the  eastern 
part  of  tha  county  ;  but  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
surface  ia  occupied  by.hogi,  and  eDtirely  deatitute  of  timber. 

"Geology. — The  main  body  of  the  county  rests  upon  mica 
slate,  which  fornis  tha  eastern  distrieta  and  moat  of  the 
barony  ofBannagh.  From  Sheephaven  to  Loehrusmora 
and  the  nortlvwestern  coaat,  granite  forms>thB  aurfsca  roekj 
and  quartx  is  very  abundant,  often  fonning  mountains  of 
CQELsidenUe  elevation.  Carboniferotts  or  moonlAia  lime- 
stone ocean  round  Donegal  Bay.  The  geological  aspect 
of  the  county  affords  many  indications  of  internal  wedthj 
bnt  very  few  attampta  have  been  made  to  ascertain  tha 
mineral  resources  of  the  district  Tha  minerals  hitherto  dis- 
covered are  lead  and  iron,  SteaCiteis  worked  to  soma  extent 
at  Qartan.  Manganese,  copper  pyritea,  and  clay  for  pottariea 
and  brick-making  are  also  found.  SUicsons  sand,  raiaed 
in  Mnctish  Moontain,  wsa  formarly  conveyed  in  laiga 
quantities  to  Belfast  aud  Sootland  for  tha  manufacture  of 
glaaa  Indlcatiuos  of  coal  have  been  observed  near  Lough 
Swilly,  and  at  Invcr  on  the  aanthem  const;  and  maibis  of 
fine  quality  exists  in  many  placea.  Among  tlis  mountain 
etreama  the  pesrl-musssl  (6'nva  mor^nf  j/ero)  is sonetinMa 
found.  There  are  several  miaeral  springs,  tha  chief  of 
which  is  the  sulphnreo-chalybeato  water  at  Eillymard  nea* 
tha  town  of  Donegal 

ffitvri.^'Wilh  the  exception  of  tha  tidal  river  Fi^^ 
which  farms  tha  boundary  between  thia  county  and  li^yioiu 


Donegal  are  the  Derg,  issuing  from  Lough  Derg,  end  the 
Finn,  rising  in  the  beautiful  little  lue  of  tha  same 
name  in  tha  highlands,  and  passing  throogh  some  of 
tha  beat  cultivated  land  io  the  county.  The  Foyla, 
angmented  by  their  coDtribntiona,  and  by  those  of  several 
other  biancliee  from  l^rone  and  .Londondeny,  proceeds 
northwards,  diacharging  ita  watem  into  ths  southern 
CKtremity  of  Lough  Foyle,  at  the  dty  of  Londondeny.  It 
is  navigable  for  lessels  of  large,  borden  to  this  pkce,  and 
thence  by  lighters  of  fifty  tons  as  fat  as  Lifford,  Boats  of 
fourteen  tons  cm  proceed  np  the  Finn  river  aa  far  aa 
CaatlaGuD.  Ths  fine  river  Erne  fows  from  Longh  Ems 
through  the  southern  extremity  of  ths  county  into  the 
sDuthcro  extremity  of  Donegd  Bay-  Ita  navigation  is 
prevented  by  a  fall  of  12  feet,  genendly  called  the  Salmon 
Leap,  in  the  ncighbaorhood  of  Ballyahajinoo,  and  by  rapida 
between  BaUjiiLanucin  and  Belleek,  on  ths  confinea  of 
Fermanagh.  The  Guibarra,  the  Awen  Ea,  and  tha  Faik 
are  the  only  othGr  atrcams  of  any  note. 

Laitt,  or  rather  torus,  are  very  numetow  in  DotugaL 
VH  —  i6 
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*•  -  -  •■.  r*  r.  irka>  I?.  nnJ  oho  the  lorgu^t.  is  Loa^h  Dcrp,  I 
J  «;•:  .::  i:.'  watom  several  small  islflta,  on  one  of 
.-•-:.  u  l-lvi'l.  is  the  cavo  iin.mcd  Saint  Fatrick's 
i  --.  .:  :}.  A  cilvLr.it  -1 1  jhicc  c»i  resort  for  pilj;riLL3  and 
'.r.  ■  *.  "iur  circuiiiferti;cQ  «.f  thn  lal:c  id  about  nine 
n..  ■-.  i:.  i  ♦':.  ■  cxt'.-nt  uf  the  isl.md  to  which  the  pil^'rinu 
I.'-.  :trr.-.  i  ^.v-.  r  i>  le.-.«  than  one  acre.  The  landt»oa{)0  arouDil 
L'  ^y..  P-  :.*  I'  ot.Hiihito  and  EOialire  in  tho  exrremo,  barren 
i:.     .  •  :ii..:  i:..i::;y  iiiii:*  Kiirrouudiiiq  it  on  all  sides. 

At  viUur*. — The  modes  of  aprirulture  preiitut  little  that 
i<>  r-.<.!iir  to  the  couiiiy,  and  tbo  ppado  still  supplicfl  the 
{lU  f  •.;  tb<;  piOui:h  wuero  tuc  n^ky  natun;  of  th3  surfaco 
|ri:.-r.:.t  the  apphcatiuu  of  th;:  latter iuiplemeut.  The  soil 
1 1  il.j  LTcat'.r  porti>m  ol  tho  rot.nly,  •'.<'.,  the  pranite, 
•-.  i.\r:/.  ii'.  1  n.:c.*.  slate  di.-{lnct->,  is  thin  and  cold,  while  that 
«-ti  til  •  ( 'ir)unii'*r«uis  linidcm'  '•  w.irm  and  friable.  Owing 
1j  th"  IiiM^ey  nature  of  tho  soil,  apriculturo  has  not  mad'j 
n>ii' h  pii'LT'i?,  ftUho'.i^'h  in  ccrtiiin  di«lrict^  (Gwocdore, 
f-r  ill-*!  inc'.)  mui'h  land  has  been  brought  under  cultiva- 
tion. t)i rough  thu  tnterpriic  of  tho  proprietors.  In  1871 
iiU«iit  4'U  per  cent,  of  tho  land  wis  returned  as  bog  and 
wiu«^(*,  ubuut  35  per  cent,  under  pasture,  and  21  per 
rent,  uiider  tillage.  As  an  indication  of  the  stationary 
(\itidir:iin  uf  tho  husbandry  of  Donegal,  it  may  l>c  stated 
that  th'.>  number  of  acres  returned  as  under  crops  in  18D3 
was  2:iu,()'J7,  while  m  1HT6  it  was  23G,015. 

Ti.j  fallowing  sLatiatics  will  f«how  the  details  of  the 
aT^i.  litural  acreage  and  the  numlx-rsof  live  stock  in  recent 
yc-krri  :  — 

1b:.T      ..i.S:t47     3I.4M     A\Z(^\     17,141     47,017       232.794 
UTo     .    \'\{-ll     i:,307     47.104     I7,Glr5    £1,647       23G,015 

CMt:«  S.ir«p         Jl"^^        «««.  Poultry. 

15.::^.      1-4.L'U        T«J.«'.i»S        2S,75»        20,900        M8,7fl6 
I-.'..    .  l'}7.647        171,304        23,14d        31^,623        637,441 

AVL'.it  auil  u.*r]t'y  ore  quite  an  inconsiderable  crop,  and 
in  rh;.^  ns  w^.li  as  i«  other  respects  Donegal  is  much  behind 
tht-  rt«r  (if  I'l.ttcr  m  the  extent  of  its  crops.  It  bears,  how* 
M'pr,  a  niorc  favourable  cnnt^rarison  as  regards  its  live  stock, 
{  1-5 .  i  iHL'.  as  it  dci-.^,  the  largest  number  of  cattle  and  sheep 
'f  any  <  •/  ir:ty  in  tho  proviuec,  and  after  Civau  the  largest 
i.-if:.>.  r..f  j-»ultry. 

A-  r  .- •r'V*  th'j  divii -n  rf  tlift  hnl,  according  to  the 
::■•::.  »f  1^70,  :L-;r.,Ki::y  v-r-l.dd  in  1874  by  2174  Ecpa- 
.-k*  I  :  .r..  wh.  ■•  I.  I'ii'i  -i  a;:;  'snttd  in  tho  ag^p^Cile  to 
I.ITJ  •  •■-it'jr.  ,v.,:  .]..•,.«::> ''t,*;"  2.  There  were  1 17 1  pro- 
p  •■  ;  .']■.->-  tl.iri  1  .'ir:-.  ,.f  ^-j*  rnd,  fornifn;;  a  j-ruj-ortiun  of 
'  «  :    ■ .    -/.of:;.    :-.:.!  i  r  ■•  r.-*'  ^^.— :»j;it  of  all  d.^tcrbuinc 

\^    ;f  '    ?•*      '1  i-'   "^' '         »■!• '  til'- lii.l'.!ii:::4  was  53j 

fi.  :•    .:■:.!  tii     \  .!i'«-  |    :  ::■•■■.  "    .  '.'■i..  '.il.ili.  th';  iivcruL'-rrt  for 

I'."  •  '  ■■  .  :  f ■  -:■■  i"  \j  '~"'*\  .I'-i"'  ;t'i«l  I.'j.s.  t 'mi.  h^ixteen 
J  r  ;  •  ■  ■  I  «  '.wi  il  i;.  :•  ':  ifi  I  •.*;'.'.i  a'.rr.s  i.n.]i.  and  to- 
t'-  :.  :  .11  :  ,■  x*  m.*  t  .  ;  .1  l--  uV  .:  4  »  per  i\.u\.  (»f  the 
-.1.  ^  .'.  i.  'ii.'V  w- :••  lij-  1-. .■.'....': -.M.iP.jiiis  of 
r        :        .■.  1__. ..''..  :    -:    l'.,.i  I-:    i.  J-irn.  M..,^li  ;   U. 

•  ;    '■.-..■   .-•  v.:iT',  ■■'.•i^  ;   W.  li.  M.  ^:vl'- (<ii.rmu.rj), 

•    .1.  V.    .-«.-■   .1".   ■  ■:.■ :.  ».':!:'.:{'i,', ;  j4,i,„ 
\  •:'.  '.  ■■••    if. .A   ..  ■_■..■■-;: ;  I.  r.:  i\.  A.  Hill. 

•  i  ■  '•  •.\\\:-.  :'.  \  :■;.  '.:  ;  :  >.-  >.in.n.l  ir.  liavf.-.,  j 
'  .  ■  .  .  '■  ■':;■:!..  •:  .Ml  .:.■.!.•■.::.';;  '■.  /;■■/.  7' :«;»».  i 
-/  ■  .  Ll  :■■•  .  V-.  -.:  .  •  •  .  <.,}  !..rf  (l;d!y-  ' 
*■  •    .  .    .1  «  ■  .  .1.  < :    A  .  ..-■  ■    .  •  •■•     .    ;. ',  1  •'.■":"-  ;   hiikc 

•  :   '  ".     !■,"•:.   ■  "\\  V.  ].i  ■  '  ■     I        :.  i:  o.  i;..i:ii     , 

i.'  ■  '  ■ . .        - ; .:     I  '      ■  .■  .1.  •■;..■..■  .!.'i,  i    i,f 

'       ■    •     •  :■»:...'        .      .     ■  .  :     M.  !      ;  i;  ■  ;.•     ♦••    a 

.•  .  ■  ".      ■  I. .;  I     ■.  y-\.\'  •  ti.-- 
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principal  outlets  tkrongh  the  port  of  Deny  and  the 
town  of  Strabane,  coonty  Tyrone 

FUheri^4. — The  deep  sea  fiaherea  are  impOTtaaL  Thtf 
com ]) rise  the  three  districts  of  Kxllybega,  Dimfaiiagfay.  mi 
Carndonagh — the  last-named  including  a  mall  part  of  lb 
Dcrry  coast  —  and  extend  to  395  miles  of  naniiai 
boundary.  In  1875  there  were  777  boats  regiitcred  ia  tit 
fisheries,  manned  by  3053  men  and  boys.  The  hIbvi 
fiyhcry  is  also  prosecntcd  to  a  eonsiderabla  cxtcat,  im 
principal  seats  of  the  trade  being  at  Ballyahaanos  tU 
Lctterkenny. 

Adminiilration,  fe, — ^The  county  is  divided  into  tb  u 
baronies  of  Innishowen,  Kilmocrenan,  Boylagh,  Rifk^ 
Bannogh,  and  Tyrhngh,  and  into  51  parishes.  It  cutLu 
seven  poor  law  unions,  and  ecclesiastically  it  bclcsip  f>x 
the  most  part  to  the  diocese  of  Raphoe.  It  is  ineladed  a 
the  military  district  of  Belfast,  and  the  asbiies  are  held  it 
Lifford  on  the  borders  of  Tyrone.  The  population  bi 
decreased  within  the  last  20  years  at  a  greater  ratio  thia 
tho  rest  of  Ulster,  and  emigration  has  drawn  cff  a  gmlff 
proportion  of  the  people  than  in  other  parts  of  tbepnTina 
For  tho  24  years  ending  in  1875  the  rate  of  emigrluoa  bi 
averaged  2908  per  annum.  By  the  census  of  1851  Don^ 
contained  255,158  persons,  in  1861,  237.390,  and  is  1^1, 
218,334, of  whom  10G,080  were  males  andll3,25lfenila»- 
thus  showing  a  decrease  within  thcie  20  years  of  lU  per 
cent     In  1875  the  population  was  estimated  at  20$,607. 

After  Ca^'an,  Donegal  is  the  most  Catholic  oooaty  is 
UUtcr.  Iiv  1871,  75  per  cent  of  the  inhabitants  hcksfri 
to  that  persuasion,  while  12^  per  cent  were  Episocpslitti 
and  10|  per  cent  Presbytenans.  Education  in  the  ■■• 
year  was  conducted  in  7  superior  and  407  prioiary  sdMk 
There  were,  however,  93,285  persons  above  five  yeui  of 
age  who  were  returned  as  illiterate,  and  1 8,629  who  eosU 
speak  Erse  only.  The  Donegal  dialect  ia  aaid  to  bt  tb 
purest  of  the  Irish  language. 

This  county  return^  no  fewer  than  twalva  nemtaiii 
the  Irish  parliament, — two  for  the  county  at  large,  ssd  tse 
for  each  of  the  insignificant  boroughs  of  BaU|ihsni^ 
Donegal,  Rillybcgs,  LiHord,  and  Johnstown.  Einet  As 
union  with  Great  Britain,  it  has  been  repfasented  ia  lb 
imperial  parliament  by  two  county  members  only. 

Towns, — The  towns  are  small  in  extent  and  importa» 
Li£ford,  the  couaty  town  (population  660),  and  foima^  a 
pariiamentory  borough,  is  practically  a  Bnbarb  of  ' 
in  tho  neighbouring  county  of  TyronsL 
(population  2958)  is  the  most  ponolona  and  ibi^-,.^ 
town  in  the  county.  It  stands' on  buth  aides  of  the  nwv 
Kme,  but  does  not  derive  much  advantage  from  ib  faiw- 
able  situation  in  consequence  of  the  fall  of  the  rmr.  vad|f 
called  the  ^^aluion  Leap,  above  the  town,  and  the  Isr  si 
tho  mouth  of  the  harbour.  Lettarkeany  at  tha  had  d 
I^>u.>,'h  Swilly,  with  'J116  inhabitant^  b|  nest  lo  Bdlf 
shannon,  tbu  largest  tiiwn  in  the  conn^.  Ikmtpi  (pspe* 
luti  lU  14 2 L'),  i.H  rituat^d  at  tha  foot  of  a  raaga  of  hiik  n 
thu  iniiL-:  of  .Si  ■nory  of  ^i.-at  natural  beasty,  with  a 
^l>a  i!i  liiu  nii^hbvurhood,  and  sea-bathing  cloaa  to  the 


/.' . '.'f>r</  — Tr.o  (rrvarT  part  of  noiirf(a]  wai  aadcatly  oiIMIV^ 

L>-: '..       or  till*  !.••  i.r.'iry  •!  ('xnAil  ;  ind  it  WM  pomifti^n  miti 
'  ■  P  ;::■.-  -■■■.jij!r>-,  t:;.-:  ihe  h^.vl  cbiffUias  of  lK  ~ 

■  •ir   . !,:  :'.-i-»  ■V   iljIo  \i.re  tho    O'l^-^hrrty^ 
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i:[  w.'.'i  f>i!^  of  x}ie  rtrlirst  trtnu  ricnWb  M 

i  .  '   . .-  <  r  tr.L  .:*.  •n.     Th-  chi^f  rutl^  pf  thft  OTHnidk  *bb 
■  .'...-  if    rxroiir.'vl  III  the  13ih  cwnforv.  «•■  ■!  Ihs^ 
■■'-••    i    >     ■:  :     '-r  iut;..:'.:ra!uii  \}.t>  tuck  *2  DoeaskIib» 
;  i   K'  1  Hi^h  0  r..ni>cll,  OM  eflb  Ha 

■      ■     .    ''I  •■-  i:.' ■M*:.' r»r,,  in  c^fnJnIl■. !ici  •ilklbfc'rf 
.:  ■-   A   f  >::t:i1.i:!<*   i')>fkmrct   to  tb  OofWlMfll  ^ 
<•■  ■:'■•::::  u  It  I  t..^:eiyacfmtid.baMk  ft* 

*  .  1^  i>..rv  Miwti  with  knt,mkmi* 

'•  !     :■■   •    'i  :>-■..•:.«).•  IT. i^pmn-otfi to tbcUill0^ 

:  1.  •-..■-.  I' ..•;;.:■  I  rut,  U.J  crialiMl  EatI  of  riTC^I^iV 
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et,  bnuo*  »fleTw»rf«  diuffMtcd  to  U 
ot,  whan  hg  died  ia'aila,  hii  a«aU 
mEKiud  bf  JuDH  I.  Id  1S03,  Sir 
Diiliann.  dcciiTed  br  liopei  of  ud  fn 
lo  agiiiut  the  EogUih  Garemment  ic 


m  cf  Ul«Ur  Willi  Endi.fi'.nd  Scotch' undertalitr 
B  pnmiuicg  of  the  ichtme  of  Jimiei  L,  «u  putiiillf 
t,  uid  the  baroniaot  Bo^lighud  Bumagh  nars  tliottnl 
Iuitit;  Sir  Jimea  Cunniagtiim,  Bir  John  Stewut,  tnd 
ceind  the  diatiict  of  PorQoagh;  the  London  Onsen' 

gnmll. 
Sir  WUiuun 
Cftptain  Hu _ 

Buitui;h,  UacSwii 
B  diatrict  of  Kilmicl 
(Tlitw,  no  forfeituTi 
toldnt  reawined  loi 
■  wmrorihaBnoIni 
itricl  wu  formed  into  the  counlj  of  Donrnl  in  the  reign 
eiiubeth,  in  15SS.  by  the  Lord-Uepntj  Sir  Jolio  Fnrolt. 
tti9.— Tbe  moit  nolevorthr  ■rchitictnnl  reniiilii*  of 
in  tb*  conntr  tre  to  U  foond  >t  th«  he*d  of  Lough  SinUi, 
iited  on  the  euniiuit  of  ibiU  802  fett liisb,  lonie  nmuL- 
ni.iiit of  »for1rt5i  ot  piluce  of  the  NorthMO  Irleli  klngi. 

1, ...v.  /■^._...  ,.  .:i.„i.   -J  ,rid.ntly  d,W 

-ind  llKRli 


Ktllen    the    district    ronnd 
ohn   Kinnmill,   Bir  Gearj^ 
ipl»in  Hut.  Bir  M.  U'Swine,  TurTogh  Eoe  O'Boyle, 
'     "    -    ■"        ■     ind  olBet  ecrriton  ind 
tb*  period  of  the  aelilc- 
a  pUce  in  thie  connCy. 
ttnoa  ol  leil,  ind  ilio 


On  Toil 


mna  oF  anoieat  uitlei  along  tha  cuut  prora  thut 

n  WIS  forneily  paid  to  the  dctcnca  of  the  country 

The  priDcipil  ore—Kilbarron  Cutle,  nn  ancient 

tha  O'Clf  -      "  •■    .  -  ■  ~    -. 


e 


r  Bmliyshc    „ 

tandiDg  close  to  tba  walei'i  edge  ;  Bnrt  Caitle,  built 

of  lltnlj  Vni.  on  the  ihore.  of  Loogh  B-viP    ' 

cghcrtv,  to  whom  is  also  attiibuted  tlie  erection 

B  of  tb<  atronghold^  of  tha  clan  on  Lnugh  Foyle. 

g  Cila  of  Doa,  or  11  'SwiMy'i  Culla,  nt  Horn  Head,  la 

itfontioa  in  the  loof  of  a  ciia,  culled  JlSwiney'a  Qui 

'  i»bcightDflO0fKt,altendeiiwil 


nally  in 


Itwi 


.  ._.  .  st  of  Lough  Swilly,  anpposed 
8  O'Doghcrtya,  baling  come  into  the 
grsnttdin  ICO!)  to  the  corponlicn  of 

1  sicgf  of  Derrj. 


if  leligioui  liouui,  some  eiiatiiig  oalf  In  tnditioDaly  or 
d  ncordi,  uo  also  iiuineroDa  Xahioa  AhbeJ,  on  u  email 
ar  Bjllyshiniion,  was  of  groat  eiUnL  The  rains  of  that 
J,  iomided  in  UJI,  also  afford  proof,  of  iti  ancient 
It  waa  there  that  tlis  celohnUd  coll  action  of  ancient 
Jfl  vera  written.  Itnown  by  the  nuno  of  tho  Ann^  of  the 
tan,  and  aometltnt)  called  tha  Annnli  of  GoTin^.  com- 
le  yeat  1(132,  by  Michael  OCIery  and  hia  coadjutota. 
lOLA,  or  DoHKOLA,  a  town  ot  Egypt,  in  the 
t  the  ^laiac  name  !□  tho  proviuce  uf  Nubi^,  aitunted 
It  bank  of  Ihe  Nile,  about  45  miles  above  tbe  Third 
It  is  frequently  stjlod  Dongola  Makarab,  or 
tigola,  to  distinguish  it  from  Dongola  Agusa,  or 
goU,  a  now  (Iccidcnt  village  TO  miles  farther  up 
.  which  was  formerly  a  llnutiahing  fortified  town, 
Dto  ruins  after  the  devastation  af  the  Mamelukes, 
agola,  or  Caatle  Dungula.  and  El  Ordoh,  or  The 
,  are  also  names  in  use.  The  town  grew  ap  round 
iT7kiid  administrative  buildings  established  about 
;he  Egyptian  Government;  and  it  is  now  a  thriving 
al  centre,  with  wcll-funii^hod  baiiars,  an  indiyo 
Jid  public  talhs.  The  barracks  wcro  bnilt  after  a 
tha  celebrated  Ocnnan  naturalist  Ehrenbcrg, 
n  about  6000. 

ZETTr,GAETiyo(179fi-ISJ8).  There iaastrango 
n  observable  in  the  livc-i  n(  the  three  most  cele- 
ilian  comiKisoTi  uf  the  pruseut  century.     Itouini, 


I  Bellini,  anil  Dooizetti  hid  DO  wooer  eitabliihed  their 
repuUtions  00  the  Italian  tttge  than  they  left  thatr  omi 
country  for  Peri*,  at  that  time  the  centre  of  the  moiieal 
world.  All  three  aettled  in  France,  and  all  threa  wen 
aniioni  to  ftdept  the  (tyle  of  their  nmaio  to  the  tast« 
and  artistic  tiaditiani  of  their  adopted  connlry.  Tbe 
difference  which  eiista  between  RosBtni'a  TtU  and  hi» 
SentiraTnide  may,  although  in  a  leu  strikiDg  degree, 
be  noticed  between  Doniietti's  FiUe  da  Higimtnt  ond  ons 
of  his  earlier  Italian  operiu.  But  here  the  penllol  endi. 
Aj  regards  artistto  genius  Donizetti  sen  by  do  means  be 
compared  with  his  illtutiioms  countrymen.  He  has  little 
of  Belhni'a  msUncholj  sweetness,  leas  of  Itossini'i  sparkle, 
and  is  all  but  devoid  of  spontaneous  dramstJo  impolae. 
Foe  these  sliortcomings  he  atones  by  ■  coutidenble  thoagb 
by  no  means  eitraorcQnary  store  of  fluent  melody,  and  by 
bis  rare  ekii!  in  writing  for  the  voice.  The  duet  in  tho 
last  act  of  tba  Fatarila  and  the  celebrated  tittfmbU  in 
Lvcia  following  upon  tba  signing  ot  the  contract,  are 
masterpieces  of  concerted  music  in  the  Italian  style.  Tliese 
advantages,  together  with  considerable  power  of  bDmorooi 
delineation,  as  evinced  in  Don  Pat^vda  and  L'EUiir 
(T Amort,  moat  account  for  the  niiimpaired  vitali^  of  many 
of  his  works  on  the  atsg«. 

The  lifa  of  Doniietti  may  be  told  In  tew  words.  He 
w:ia  bom  at  Bergamo  in  1798,  the  son  of  a  Oovemment 
ofScial  of  limit«d  means.  Oiiginally  destined  for  the  bar, 
he  showed  at  an  early  age  a  strong  taste  for  art.  At  fjia^ 
strangely  enoagh,  he  mistook  architecture  for  his  vocatioQ, 
and  only  after  an  nnsncceseful  trial  in  that  direction  did  he 
discover  bis  real  talent.  He  entered  the  conservatoire  of 
bia  native  city,  where  he  atodied  under  Sinton  Miyr,  the 
fertile  operatic  composer.  His  second  master  was  Hattei, 
the  headmaster  of  Uie  celebrated  music  school  of  Bologna, 
where  Donizetti  resided  for  three  ytan.  After  bis  return 
to  Bergamo  the  young  composer  determined  to  devote  him- 
aef  to  dramatio  mnsic,  but  his  father  insisted  upon  bis 
giving  lessons  with  a  view  to  immediate  rain.  The 
disputes  arising  from  this  canss  ultimately  led  to  Donitctti's 
enlisting  in  the  army.  But  tliis  desperate  step  proved 
beneficial  against  all  erpectalion.  The  regiment  was 
quartered  at  Venice,  and  here  the  young  composer's  fii£t 
dramatic  attempt,  an  opera  called  Eitrico  Comic  lii 
Borgogna,  eaw  the  ligbt  in  1818.  Tho  success  ot  ILL 
work,  and  of  a  second  opera  brougbt  out  in  the  following 
year,  established  Bonixetti's  reputation.  He  obtained  hi; 
discharge  from  tbe  anny,  Mid  heucefotth  his  operaa  followed 
each  other  in  rapid  and  ttnuterrnpted  succeesion  at  tha 
lata  of  three  or  four  a  year.  Although  ha  had  to  contend 
successively  wi^  two  such  dangerous  rivals  as  Bossini  and 
Bellini,  he  succeeded  in  taking  £rm  hold  of  the  public, 
and  tbe  brilliant  reception  accorded  to  hia  Anna  Boltua 
at  Milan  ceiried  bis  name  beyond  the  limits  of  hts  owa 
country.  In,  1835  Donizetti  went  for  the  Er^t  time  to 
Paris,  where,  however,  his  ilarino  Falitro  failed  lo  hold  iU 
own  against  Bellini's  Furitaai,  then  recently  produced  at 
tbe  ThA&tre  Italien.  The  disappointed  composer  went  to 
Naples,  where  the  enormous  success  of  his  Lacia  di 
Zammrrmoor  CDnsolsd  liim  for  his  failure  in  Puiis.  For 
Naples  be  wrote  a  number  of  worki,  none  of  which  is  worth 
notice  la  1840  tbe  censorship  refused  to  pass  luiPoliuio, 
an  Italian  version  of  Corncille's  Folynicte,  in  consaqnence 
of  which  tha  disgusted  composer  once  more  left  his  country 
for  Paris.  Here  he  produced  at  the  Op^ra  Comique  hu 
most  popular  opera,  /id  FUte  da  Kigimtnt,  but  again  with 
little  success.  It  wos  not  till  after  the  work  bad  made  the 
round  of  the  theatres  of  Germany  and  l!a!y  that  the 
Parisians  reconsidered  their  tinfavaunble  verdict.  A 
serious  opera.  La  Mariyrt,  produced  about  the  satnr  timr 
with  tbe  Daughter  of  tht  IttgimtrU,  was  equally  o: 
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ffolf  ftnd  it  was  reMired  to  La  FwMrUa^  generally 
contidered  at  Donixetti's  mastarpieoe^  to  break  the  evil 
spelL  Hia  next  important  work,  Linda  di  CkamouniXf  waa 
written  for  Vienna,  where  it  was  received  moat  faTOurably 
in  1842,  and  the  aame  anccess  accompanied  the  production 
of  Don  Pcuquale  after  DonizetU'a  return  to  Paris  In  1843. 
£oon  after  this  event  the  first  eigne  of  a  fatal  disease, 
canaed  to  a  great  extent  by  overwork,  began  to  ahow  them- 
aslvea.  The  utter  failure  of  Ihn  Sebasiiany  a  large  opera 
produced  soon  after  Don  P<uquaU,  ia  said  to  have  bastened 
the  catastrophe.  A  paralytic  stroke  in  1844  deprived 
Donizetti  of  his  reason ;  for  four  yeara  he  lingered  on  in  ^ 
state  of  mental  and  physical  prostration.  A  visit  to  his 
country  was  proposed  as  a  last  resource,  but  he  reached 
his  native  place  only  to  die  there  on  April  1st,  1848.  The 
sum  total  of  his  operas  amounts  to  64,  the  more  important 
of  which  have  been  mentioned  in  the  course  of  this 
notice.  The  large  -number  of  Donizetti's  works  at  the 
same  time  accounts  for  many  of  their  chief  defect&  His 
rapidity  of  working  made  til  reviiion  impossible.  It  ia 
aaid  that  he  once  wrote  the  instrumentation  of  a  whole 
opera  within  thirty  hours,  a  time  hardly  sufficient,  one 
would  think,  to  pat  the  notes  on  paper.  And  yet  it  may 
be  doubted  whether  more  elaboration  would  have  essentially 
improved  hia  work  ;  for  the  last  act  of  the  FavoritOf 
infinitely  superior  to  the  preceding  ones^  is  also  said  to 
have  been  the  product  of  a  single  night 

DONNE,  JoBK  (1573-1631),  poet  and  divine  of  the 
reign  of  James  L,  was  bom  in  London  in  1573  of  Catholic 
parents.  His  father  was  a  wealthy  and  influential  merchant, 
a  Welshman  by  descent ;  his  mother  claimed  relationship 
with  Sir  Thomas  More  and  Hey  wood  the  epigrammatist 
Brought  up  under  a  tutor  at  home  nntU  his  tenth  year,  i)e 
proceeded  to  Oxford,  and  was  entered  at  Hart  Hall  about 
1583.  At  the  university  bis  learning  wa»  extraordinary, 
and  he  was  compared,  for  juvenile  erudition,  with  Pico 
della  Mirandola.  In  1587  he  waa  removed  to  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  but  he  took  no  degree  there  or  at 
Oxfoni,  hia  scruples  as  a  Catholic  stauding  in  the  way.  In 
1590  he  went  up  to  London  and  was  admitted  into 
Lincoln's  Inn.  His  father  presently  died,  and  left  hia  son 
£3000.  Until  he  came  of  age,  he  was  under  his  mother's 
care,  and  it  is  supposed  that  this  waa  the  period  to  which 
he  refers  in  Pseudo-Jfartyr,  in  which  an  increasing  convic- 
tion of  the  truth  of  Protustantism  struggled  with  the  old 
faith  and  the  familiar  sorroundinga.  Wdton  has  given  an 
7  'cresting  account  of  Donncs  change  of  faith,  which 
probably  took  place  about  1592.  Before  this  he  must 
have  been  writing,  for  many  of  the  Divine  Pofmt,  and  of 
these  nut  the  worst,  are  obviously  written  by  a  sincere 
Catholic  The  rebound  from  Catholic  asceticism  was  a 
severe  trial  to  an  anient  nature ;  it  seems  that  ho  i)Iuoged 
into  various  excesses,  and  that  his  father's  legacy  was  rapidly 
squandered.  In  1593,  however,  he  had  already  laid  the 
foundation  of  his  poetic  reputation.  The  first  three  of  his 
famous  Satires  exujt  in  a  MS.  dated  1593.  and  the  rest 
ap{H!ar  to  have  been  composed  at  various  times  before 
1601.  In  1594  hcconimcuced  his  travels,  wandering  over 
Kurope,  and  accompanying  the  r-arl  of  &sux  at  tin:  taking 
tf  Cadis  in  1590,  and  again  in  the  expedition  of  1597.  It 
hrv-  \»*i}n  tboui:ht  that  he  was  engaged  in  miiitnry  service 
iti  IluU.uid  iu  \i)Ofi.  He  did  no^  return  to  Kry;U:id  until 
iit!  had  HL-cQ  Italy,  and  wu  planning  an  excursion  into 
I'lil' ritino,  when  tlio  diffion'tv  of  travelling  in  Ihu  Kaat 
divcrtvil  hi.^  thou:;ht.-t  to  S[i.iin.  In  both  Italy  and  h^pain 
ho  ti'i.lc  c.in/*idjnib!c  ptiiLd  to  mai;tcr  the  l;&n;;uagQ  and 
cxi-tins;  lit'-riituic  of  c:^oh  country,  as  the  notes  to  hU 
Witrkj  ttitify.  It  is  |  >--^iMo  thiit  tho  fantastic  Spanish 
fchi>ol  ui  coll '"i' it  J,  whii'h  takes  iti  name  from  U'jngura, 
may  have  atfccied   thu  stylo  of   Donne.     Returning  to 


England,  he  aeenred  the  patronage  of  Sir  Ihomaa 
afterwards  Lord  Chancellor  Elleimere,  who  ^ipoiatei 
his  chief  private  secretary,  and  took  lo  mneh  delight  in 
company  and  conversation  that  he  made  him  lodge 
his  roof.    The  young  poet  waa  five  yeara  in  Ep^Tto?-*-^^*^' 
house,  with  every  prospect  of  a  aoeeenful  career,     lie  *-^     ^^  ! 
the  misfortune,  however,  to  fall  in  lova  with  tho  d   :;t 
of  Sir  George  More  of  Lozly,  lord  lieutenant  of  tLo '  'ii 
who  waa  viaiting  in  the  houae.  Donne*!  love  wx;  t 
but  her  father  violently  objected.     Becalling  her  to 
he  waa  enraged  to  find  that  the  yonng  couple  h&cl  jl.: 
been  privately  married.     In  hia  anger,  Sir  Qcc-r^, 
not  only  persuaded  Lord  Ellesmere  to  diamiai  bis :,'  .tf 
but  threw  Donne,  with  hia  friend  Christopher  Bro<.lc  ^^  ^ 
poet,  who  had  given  the  bride  away,  into  prison.    "^Klber 
were  soon  released,  but  the  father  was  inexorable,  an^^  ^^^ 
young  couple  would  have  auffered  from  penury  if  i%    i,^ 
not  been  for  the  generosity  of  Sir  Francis  Wooley^   ^^ 
invited  them  to  rttide  at  Ms  houasL     Daring  these     later 
years  Donne  had  written  much  in  proae  and  vvnei    Km  had 
completed  his  Satiret,  and  in  1601  he  had  written  his  ertr»> 
ordinary  poem  of  The  Progreu  c/  the  Saul,  which    Jh 
Quincey  haa  so  warmly  pruaed.    In  IfiOS  ten  lAnnwf^ 
addressed  to  Philomel,  were  printed  in  Davison's  Patm^ 
Rhaptody,    It  is  probable  that  many  of  hia  miseellsaeoes 
elegies  and  lyrics  date  from  the  same  period  of  eaxly  vMwn- 
JiiomL    Among  hia  early  works^  too^  we  know  wsi    ft-he 
singular  treatise  called  B«ai9ayarot,  in  pralae  of  snicidev   ^ 
which  he  was  afterwards  aahamed,and  which  was  not  pnm-  ^^ 
until  long  after  his  death,  in  1648.    The  early  foUies  of    V* 
career  were  now,  however,  played  ont^  and  hii  tefflpenaa.^^ 
waa  become  so  grave  and  earnest  that  it  attiMted 
attention  of  Morton,  afterwarda  biahop  of  Dniham,  who ' 
staying  in  the  house  of  Sir  Francis  Wooley  in  1 607,  end  ^ 
ofifered  the  poet  certain  preferment  in  the  church,  if  he  w^ 
only  consent  to  take  holy  orders.     Donne,  however,  ^ 
conscientioua  acruplea  against  taking  anch  e  atsp^ 
generous  patron  aooA  after  died;  and  the  Donnea 


bitter  polemiod  treatise,  lynatiug  his  Contiaae.     In  I 

moreover,  appeared  Donfie's  first  poetical  wotk, 

of  the  World f  of  which  revised  and  enlarged  editiona 

in  1612,  lG21,.and  1625.    This  was  bat  n  pamphlet, 

ever.     He  was  urged  by  Sir  Robert  Dnuy  to  come  with 

wife  and  their  eleven  children  to  reside  in  his 

Drury  Lane ;  after  aome  demur  this  offer  was  aecepCed, 

when,  almost  immediately  after  thur«arrival*  Sir  Bol 

deaired  Donne  to  travel  on  the  Continent  with  him, 

Donne,  who  was  in  feeble  health,  strongly  okaeded. 

seems  almost  certain  that  this  objection  caoaad  mm  to 

poae  one  of  his  loveliest  poem^— 

SwMtett  Low,  I  do  not  go 
For  wcsrincM  of  thee. 

He  permitted  himself  to  be  persuaded,  howevw,    ^  ^•" 
accompanied  his  patron  to  Paris,  where  he  is  said  to  S*'^^ 
had  a  visioh  of  his  wife,  with  her  hair  over  her  shook^^ 
bearing  a  d?ad  child  in  her  arms,  on  the  very  night    ^^ 
Mrs  Donne,  in  London,  was  delivered  of  a  atilfbom  inf' 


This  was  in  iC12.     In  1013  he  published  Ar  Bie^fom  ^^ 
DtTifh  cf  Prinze  Hmry.     Ktrcrta  were  made  io  gaia  h-*** 
])roff:rni<*it  a  I  ronrt,  but  James  I.,  who  had  conceireii_     ' 
lii.:h  opinion  of  Donne's  theolo^^icat  gifts, refused  to  give  i^" 
a  fiu^'le  post  out  of  tho  churrh.     The  poet's  acraples  WP*^ 
at  loot  rcn]ov(:d,  and  in  1614  he  preached  in  ordcfs  bcfi*'^ 
the  king  at  'WhitehalL     Within  aaingle  year  foorteen  gu^** 
livin)|!4  vcre  ofifered  lo  him ;  but  he  refused  them  all,  W^^ 
occepiiug  the  post  of*  lecturer  at  Linooln'a  Inn.    In  Ul  • 
the  death  of  his  wife  was  a  blow  nnder  which  hii  halt^ 
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I9IuT«tnni»d,  viththecipectatioD  of  thedMiieiyof  Can 
barj.  iiii»b«didnotgaia,  but  mlG20he  waaappolated 
n  ol  St  Faol'i.  To  the  iLmdnaas  of  tbe  earl  of  Donet 
owed  the  vicarage  oFScDonsUiiia  the  WeiL  In  1621 
fraa  olecEed  piotocotor  to  Coavocatioii,  anil  the  Bame 
r  wu  attacked  bj  an  Slaeat  that  tbreataned  to  prova 
nediatelf  fatal,  bat  from  which  be  rallied.  EacoQtmaad 
Teeble  health  for  Boms  yeara,  and  preached  for  tba  laat 

•  before  Lent  1630,  an  oration  vbich  the  kitig  callsd 
le  Dean's  own  funeral  sermon,"  and  which  was  pHnCed, 
ler  the  title  of  Deali.'i  Duct,  in  1632.  On  the  3Ut  of 
rck  1631,  he  died,  having  preTioualy  wrapped  himaolf 
lis  vindiog  sbect  to  have  hU  portrait  taken.  He  was 
iod  in  St  Paul's  cathedral  Very  few  of  Dr  Doona'a 
tiiigi  were  published  daring  bia  life-time.  It  ia  anp- 
«d  that  an  edition  of  the  Satiret  Duiy  have  bMn  printed 
ora  the  dtiae  of  the  IGth  ceatnry,  but  if  ao,  it  haa 
irel7  diaappaaied,  Hia  poems  were  first  collectad  in 
S3,  u>d  afterwards  in  1S35, 1639, 16i9, 1G50, 165i,and 
69,  of  which  editioas  the  aecoad  aad  last  appear  M  be 
•rablf  tmatworthy.  Of  his  prose  worka  the  Jwitiulia 
posTBd  in  1633;  the  LXXX.  Sermoni,  wiiban  adnir- 
b  life  of  the  auUioi'  by  Iiaak  Walton,  in  ]6iD;  the 
nnyi  m  Divinity  in  1650  j  and  the  Letleri  ta  Several 
trim  ^  UmoM  in  16CI.  No  vei;  excellent  modem 
.ogiapliy  of  the  poet  or  edition  of  hia  warka  ha«  been 
a^d.  .  D1A.B.  Oroeart'i  privatelyprintad  edition  of  the 
oetical  works  is  Tery  comptelA 

It  ii  singularly  difficult  to  pronouaee  a  judiciouiopiDion 
in  the  writings  of  Donne.  They  were  eicaaaivaly  admired 
>;  his  OTTn  and  the  neit  geueratioa,  praised  bj  Dryden, 
xniihrased  by  Fope,  and  then  entirely  neglected  for  a 
■liole  centoiy.  The  first  impression  of  an  asbisssed  reader 
"ho  dips  ioto  the  poems  of  Donne  is  unfaronrable.  He  is 
npiked  by  the  intolerably  harsh  and  crabbed  versification, 
t^Uie  remndite  choice  of  theme  and  eipression,  and  by  the 
>iiity  of  the  thought  In  time,  howCTOr,  faa  perceives 
*»t  behind  the  fantastic  garb  of  language  there  is  an 
"niMt  and  vigorous  mind,  an  imagination  that  harbours 
^  within  its  cloudy  folds,  and  an  insight  into  the  mysteries 
"f  apiritnal  life  which  is  often  etartling.  Donne  excels  in 
<iaf  Bashes  of  wit  and  beauty,  and  in  sodden  daring  phrases 
W  have  tbe  full  perfume  of  poetry  in  them.  Some  of  his 
tics  and  one  or  two  of  hia  elegies  excepted,  the  Satitex 
**  Ids  moat  important  ontribulian  to  Itteratnre.  They 
'*  probably  the  first  poems  of  their  kind  in  the  language, 
»d  they  are  full  of  force  and  pictureaqnonese.  Their 
''■core  and  knotty  language  only  serves  to  give  pecoliar 
'illilBcj  to  the  not  uncomoimon  passages  of  noble  perspi- 
•city.  To  tha  odd  terminology  of  Donne's  poetic  philo- 
'pby  Drydea  gave  the  name  of  meljiph^ca,  and  JohnaOD, 
Arrowing  the  Bnggestion,  invented 'the  title  of  the  meta- 
■>^cal  school  to  describe,  not  Donne  only,  but  all  the 
xtorouB  and  philosophical  poeta  who  succeeded  hip,  and 
bo  employed  a  similarly  fantastic  language,  and  who 
*ected  odd  figurative  inverHions.  (e.  w.  o.) 

BONOTAN,  Edwsid,  naturalist,  was  author  of  many 
Opular  works  on  natnrsl  history  and  botany.  In  1792 
^peered  the  first  volume  of  his  Naturid  llittory  0/  Briliih 
''iedt,  w'aieh  extended  to  aixteen  volumes,  and  was  com- 
peted b  1816.  Although  now  r  ^ersedcd,  this  compilo- 
jl**!  did  good  service  in  its  time.  During  the  same  period 
tWjvan  published  JVu/urai  Hitlorifs  of  Sritith  Birdt, 
W  10  vols.  Bro.  (1793-1819),  ^TBritwA  FUha,in  E  vols. 
(1602-1808),  of  Briliih  3MU,  in  6  vols.  (1800-1801), 

*  Misi  of  illnitnted  works  on  Tlu  Imecti  of  India,  China, 
'«  SolUmd,   4e.,   in   3   vela.    4to   (1798-I80G1,   and 

'   «  m  AwtA  W<^  and  MonmmtOahin   llSOG}. 


To  these  worki  mnst  be  added  hii  periodical  entitled  Tht 
Saturaliiti  Btptmtory,  a  monthly  pnblication,  of  whii^ 
threa  volume  were  completed  (1823--1B25),  and  an  Bmaf 
OB  Oit  Minvit  Parti  of  PlanU  M  geturaX.  "Dooovao  WW 
author  of  the  articlea  on  nataraL  history  in  BsMfa 
Cydopadia,  In  his  ohi  age  thia  hard-working  student  and 
writer  published  a  Mcnertal  rapeeti^  my  PMieatiom  ia 
Natwral  Eittory,  in  which  he  complains   of  the  imall 

C refits  accruing  to  him  from  tha  sale  of  his  booka.  W« 
ive  aear^ed  in  vain  for  any  biegraphioal  particnlata  of 
Donovan, — the  onlyfa^ta  apparently  recordea  being  that  be 
was  i  fellow  of  the  Linnaan  Society,  and  that  lie  died  in 
London,  Febmaiy  1,  1837. 
DORAT,  JEAlf.  See  Daitrit. 
DOBCHESTEB  (the  DurrunarLx  of  the  Romans),  a 
parliamentai;  and  municipal  borough  and  market  town  of 
England,  capitll  of  the  county  of  Dorist,  aitAated  on  an 
eminence  on  the  rigkt  bank  of  the  Frome,  8  milea  N.  ot 
Weymouth,  and  120  miles  from  London  by  the  old  c««cli 
rood,  but  some  SO  miles  farther  by 
railway.  It  (tanda  vrithin  a  wide 
open  tnet  of  land,  containing  3400  . 
actea,  held  ouder  the  duchy  of  bom-  £3/ 
wall,  called  Fordiogton  Field.  It  is  ((.  ■ 
governed  by  a  mayor,  four  aldermen, ." 
and  twelve  coimcillota,  and  returns  - 
one  member  to  parliament.  ~' 
popalation  ot  the  borough  in  1 
wai691&;  the  area  635  acres. 
town,  consisting  chieSy  of  three  spacious  streati,  is  neat 
and  pleaaantly  aitoatwl,  and  ia  nearty  annonnded  by 
fine  avenues.  St  Feter'a  charch  b  an  ancient  edifice 
in  the  Perpendicular  style,  containing  some  cnrioni  monu- 
mente.  The  grammar  achool  has  two  exhibitiona  to  St 
John's  College,  Cambridge,  and  one  to  each  university. 
Of  the  other  public  buildings  tha  principal  are — tha 
town-hall,  with  market-honse,  shire-hall,  county  prison, 
and  county  hospital ;  there  ia  also  a  small  county  museum, 
containing  many  local  objects  ot  much  interest.  Tie 
cavalry  barracks  in  the  vicinity  Aay  also  be  noticed. 
There  are  also  several  almehousea  and  other  charities,  and 
a  savings-bank.  Uarket-diyi,  Wednesday  and  Batnrday. 
The  woollen  manufacture  ot  Dorchester  was  once  consider- 
able, and  it  was  noted  also  for  its  ala,  of  which  there  are 
■till  aome  popular  breweries.  It  Is  a  place  of  couaiderabla 
trade,  and  large  sheep  and  lamb  fairs  ate  held  there  annu- 
ally. The  borough  inclndea  four  parishes — All  Sainta,  8t 
Peter's,  Holy  Trinity,  and  Fordington.  In  tha  ricini^ 
there  are  aome  interesting  Komac  remains,  including  an 
amphitheatre,  the  most  perfect  of  its  kind  in  England. 
The  seats  for  the  epectoton  are  formed  of  masses  of  chalk, 
rising  30  feet  above  the  arena.  This  amphitheatre  when 
perfect  i"  mpposed  to  have  been  capable  ot  accommodating 
13,000  spectators.  Tha  camp  called  Ponndbury,  to  the 
N.W.  ot  the  town,  is  probably  Roman,  and  neU  worthy  ot 
examination.  Dnmovaria  was  one  of  the  principal  stations 
in  England  of  the  Itomans,  by  whom  it  was  surrounded 
with  ■  *>U  and  loaee,  part  of  tha  former  being  still  stand- 
ing. Here  Judge  Jeff»ys's"bloodyassIae"nBaheldiaSep- 
tember  1686,  when  S92  prisoners  were  sentenced  to  death, 
DORDOQNE,  ^  inland  department  in  tha  &.£.  ot 
France,  taking  ita  name  from  the  river  which  traverses  it* 
centre  from  eaat  to  west,  and  formed  from  nearly  the  whole 
of  P^rigord,  a  part  of  Ag^nais,  and  amall  portions  of 
Limousin  and  of  Angonmoia.  It  is  bonndsd  on  the  K.  I7 
Haute  Tienne,  W.  by  Charente  and  Charanta  loftrieuie, 
S.^.  by  GIronda,  8.  by  Lot^t-Oaronne,  and  £  by  Lot  and 
Corr^  and  lie*  between  Jl'  16'  and  W  43'  N.  lat.,.uid 
frnn  0°  1'  Gl'  to  I'  £G'  19'  W.  lon^  Ite  nufue  ia 
bsMitUally  nriegated,  oomprimng  amall  motutain^— auBft 
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of  whidi  a."©  covered  with  vines  and  crowned  with  wood, 
and  other!  roriy  ar.d  barren, — large  plateaa\.  and  a  few 
plcai=-*  vtlleya.  In  the  north  it  is  wild  and  storilc,  and 
in  the  wc^it  is  covered  with  forests  of  pine,  but  the  splendid 
valley  v.'jitercd  by  rhe  l^ordognc  is  rich  in  vines,  fruit  trees, 
and  c« renK  Tfc  •!  c)  imate  is  generr.l !y  a.::^Tccal -Ic  and  healthy, 
l>ut  nther  h-iinid,  espjdally  in  the  L'.uth.  Dordogne  is 
watered  by  II  rtv  rs  auu  mora  than  COO  streams,  all  tribu- 
tariN  o'  tljo  Dur..  ^gne  except  the  B.iudiat  and  tiie  Dropt 
The  Dofo i./uo  it^flf  is  formed  by  the  union  of  two  moun- 
tain strc.iins,  tlie  Jo:  end  the  Dognc,  which  rise  in  Mont 
d'Or,  l'iiy-de-l.)wi.-f,  u'lil  unite  after  a  short  course. 
Sufficier.t  oriuLj  rown  iu  u.?  department  for  homo  con- 
sdmpti.Mi.  The  cn^t'vrtion  of  the  rjr.c  C'y.^'.zi  about  a 
tcu'.!i  of  !.■»  r  .irf.i'c,  ariii  its  rod  and  white  vii:«  ■  arc  in  high 
lupL.i;  lis  t^ui.U^.  :ire  con^  iiicred  itu\  best  in  t:  rarce.  In 
the  iorcst^  ul'  |.v.v£.iiing  trtcs  are  the  oak  und  chestnut 
TLc  frai  tf  Ibj  i^tlcr  ia  much  us^id  both  ls  food  by  the 
pco,-'i-j  r.ua  Iv:  f,.tlcuing  bogs.  Tiio  walnut  is  extensively 
Cii]-:ivat;^d  I'jr  K.a!^ing  oil.  Dordogne  ia  lich  in  various, 
kinuj  of  mliu. :-.!.. ;  iron  is  very  abundant,,  and  there  are 
fou;id  rJso  copper,  load,  manganese,  coal,  marble,  alabaster, 
lithogr^ipbi?  stonts,  lixo  of  gypsum,  dsd  The  chief 
branches  of  industry  are  the  working  in  metals,  particularly 
iron  and  aleei,  the  manufacture  of  paper,  and  boat-building; 
bat  there  are  also  produced  coarse  woollens,  serges,  leather, 
earthenware,  hosiery,  vinegar,  brandy,  and  liqueurs. 
Dordogne  is  divided  into  the  airondissments  P<irignenx, 
Bergerac,  Xontron,  Ribcrac,  and  .Sarlat,  with  47  cantons  and 
682  communes.  The  chief  town  is  P^gueux.  The  total 
area  is  3545  square  miles,  and  the  population  in  1872 
numbered  480,142. 

DORIA,  A>*D&EA  (1466-1560),  the  famons  Genoese 
admiral,  was  born  at  Oncglia  in  1466.  fie  belonged  to  a 
noble  family,  several  of  whose  members,  both  before  and 
after  his  time,  distinguished  themselves  in  the 'history  of 
Genoa.  Having  lost  both  his  parents  in  his  youth,  ho 
embraced  the  lailitary  profession,  and  served  in  Uie  papal 
guards  and  under  various  princes  of  Italy.  It  was  not 
until  he  was  fifty  years  of  age  that  he  entered  into  the 
service  of  Prancis  L  of  France,  who  gave  him  the  command 
of  his  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean.  In  this  position  ho 
preserved  that  spirit  of  independence  which  is  so  natural  to 
a  sailor  and  a  republican.  When  the  French  attempted  to 
render  Savona,  long  the  ol^ect  of  jealousy  to  Genoa,  its 
rival  in  trade,  Doria  remonstrated  strongFy  against  the 
measure  ;  this  irritated  Francis  to  such  a  degree  that  early 
in  1  5;2a  be  ordered  his  admiral  Barbeaieuz  to  sail  for  Genoa, 
then  in  the  hands  of  the  French  troops,  to. arrest  Doria, 
aitd  to  I  eiz-3  his  galleys.  Doria,  however,  retired  with  all 
hij  galli'ys  to  a  place  oi  bafcly,  and  closing  with  the  offers  of 
the  Lujporur  Charles  Y.,  returned  his  commi;»sion  to  Francis, 
and  hoisted  the  iniperiul  colours.  To  deliver  his  country, 
now  wcjry  alike  of  the  French  an  J  the  imperial  yoke,  from 
the  dominion  of  Tc'ruigncrs,  was  I.^oria's  highcbt  ambition  ; 
and  the  fa^our.ible  mi)mciit  hod  presented  itself.  Genoa 
woj  aHiIcttd  with  the  ptstilence,  the  French  fcanison  was 
ill  paid  and  grcii'.Iy  n-duced,  and  tho  inhabitants  were 
sulfiw.cntly  di.-|iOo!.il  to  Mci>nd  his  views.  Before  the  closo 
of  the  Fjn:c  yt-ar  (ir»2H)  he  bsilod  to  tho  harbour  with 
thirteen  {-nlli-ys,  hndcd  five  hundred  men,  and  made  him- 
Aclf  mxiU-r  (if  the  gates  and  tho  ]^uuce  vsith  Very  little 
re»ist.'iiic?.  Tho  French  governor  Viiih  las  feeble  garris'^n 
TAtini  to  th«*  citidul,  but  wa^.  soon  forctd  to  cupituhtc; 
upon  wli!  h  the  potjilc  speedily  k"Vt*llcd  the  citadel  with 
the  groiiuil.  It  «iis  now  in  Doria's  {tower  to  have  declared 
himself  tho  sovr>reign  of  his  country  ;  but,  with  a 
magnanimity  of  which  there  arc  few  ezami'lqs,  he  assembled 
the  people  in  thi;  cuurt  ln-forc  tifs  palace,  disclaimed  all 
preeminence,  aiid  rLCuomieudcd  tw  them  to  bcttlu  what  form 


of  government  thej  choao  to  cataUiaL  The  peopli^ 
animated  bj  his  spirit,  forgot  their  factions,  and  fixed,  whh 
his  approv^,  thai  republican  I'orm  of  gOTemment  which, 
with  little  variation,  subsisted  until  1816.  Hia  dis- 
interested patriotism  won  for  him  the  anpointment  of 
censor  for  lifo  and  the  title  "  Father  and  Liberator  of  ha 
Country."  Doria  afterwards  engaged  in  r/i  expedition 
against  the  Turks,  from  whom  he  took  Cciroo  und  Patras, 
Ho  also  co-operated  with  Charles  Y.  in  the  reduction  of 
Tunis  and  Goulette.  In  1547  two  successive  attvmpta 
were  made  against  his  life  by  T'ieschi  and  a  Genoese 
emigrant  of  tho  name  of  Giulio  Cibo.  He  resigrod  hia 
command  in  1556,  and  died  at  Genoa  in  November  1560, 
being  then  ninety-four  years  of  age. 

DORIANS,  the  name  by  which  one  of  the  two  foremoat 
raceii  of  tho  Hellenic  or  Greek  people  waa  oonunonly 
kno'ivn,  the  other  being  the  Ionic    These  two  racea,  if  the 
term  may  here  bo  rightly  n^ed,  stand  ont  in  marked  con- 
trast, as  exhibiting  different  types  of  character,  wkidi  have 
'  their  ^ue  in  different  modes  of  thought  and  foma  of 
government      But   when  from  a  consideration  of  their 
political  and  intellectual  development  we  endeavonr  to 
work  our  way  backward  to  the  origin  and  early  histoty  of 
these  races,  we  find  ourselves  confiouted  by  traditiona  which 
show  little  consistency,  or  which  oven  exclude  each  other. 
Tho  writer  who  speaks  with  the  greatest  confidence  on  this 
subject  is  the  perfectly  truthful  man  who  well  earned  his 
title  to  bo  known  aa  the  father  of  history ;  but  Hen>dota% 
although  thoroughly  to  be  tmsted  aa  to  all  that  he  rekUi 
from  his  own  experience,  conld  not  rise  much  •above  tbt 
standard  of  his  age  in  dealing  with  alleged  matters  of  faet, 
nor  could  he  see  that  tho  ekiog  out  of  theory  by  coi^ectmi 
is  an  illegitimate  process.    Herodotus  then,  in  speaking  cf 
the  Athenians  and  Spartans  aa  atanding  at  the  ~ 
severally  of  tha  Dorian  and  Ionian  raoea,  atatea  positive' 
that  the  Ionian  was  a  Pelasgic,  the  Dorian  a  Hel 
people  ;  that  tho  former  had  always  been  stationary,  ^ 
the  latter  bad  many  times  changed  ita  abode.     In  the 
of  Deucalion,  he  asserts,  the  Dorians,  or  rather  the 
or  tribes  which  were  afterwards  to  be  called 
inhabited  Phthiotis,  by  which  he  probably 
tho  southern  portion  of  the  great  Thessalian  plain, 
wards,    under    their    eponymna    Doma,  thej 
Histiscotis,  which  he  describes  aa  the  region  nnder 
and  Olympus.    They  had  thna  migrated  from  the 
southerly  to  the  most  northerly  parts  of  the  great 
which  is  drained  by  the  Pcneina.    The  next  migratioB 
to  the  highlands  of  Pindus,  the  chain  which  rana  dom 
right  angles  from  the  Cambunian  range,  or  the  w 
extension  of  Olympus.     Here,  he  says^  they  were  kno 
not  as  Dorians,  but  aa  Macedonians^     A  later  aonth' 
migration  brought  them  into  Diyopia,  whence  they 
their  way  into  the  Peloponnesus,  and  it  would  aecn 
then  only  first  known  as  Dorians  (Herod.  L  561^ 

If  wo  examine  the  statement  thua  boldly  advaaeed, 
shall  find  at  each  stop  that  tho  ground  beoomea 
uncertain.     Wo  may  indeed,  in  order  to  explain  it, 
that  tho  Pelasgic  race  was  closely  akin  to  the  Grsek, 
that  their  buguogo  stood  midway  between  the 
and  the  Latin  ;   but  if  we  do  so  we  are  leaaoning 
frctm'fhc  ])oint  of  view  of  modem  philology,  and 
alandoning  that  of  Herodotus,  who  says  that,  if  he 
judge  from  thu  Pclasgian  populations  which  he  fonncl     ^ 
rhicia,  Scylace.  and  Creston,  the  Pelasgiana  generally  ui v  ^ 
have  spoken  a  barbarous  dialect,  %.€,,  a  dialect  nnintaUigii*'' 
to  a  Gr«rt'k.     Ho  U  thus  driven  to  amnme,  first|  that  (I* 
Attic  tribes  had  been  Pelasgic  before  they  becaBM  BaDa^ 
and  that  the  change  waa  accompanied  by  a  chai^ 
lan^niage  (Ucrod.  i.  57).     Elsewhere  QL  01)  fca 
of  the  Athenians  as  being  already  Qreak  or  HaU«k 
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iSbt  Mufpum  beeuoe  their  neighbours,  and  adds  that  the 
litter  otme  in  time  to  be  reekoned  Hellenic  also.    We  thns 
•ee^  without  going  further,  how  vague  and  misty  were  the 
BO^ona  of  'Herodotus ;   but  we  have  to  note  farther  that 
the  account  here  given  of  the  Dorians  and  loniana  is  said 
to  apply  to  the  time  of  Croesus,  and  thos,  down  to  his  age, 
the  lonians  had  been  stationary  ia  their  original  abodes, 
these  abodes  in  his    day  being  assuredly  not  in    the 
Pdoponneans.    Tet  he   can  assert    elsewhere  that    the 
Peloponnese  had  been  their  original  home,  and  that  they 
bid  been  expelled  from  it  by  the  Achaians  (L  145).    Bat, 
apart  from  Uie  fact  that  the  poets  of  the  Iliad  and  the 
Odftsey  know  nothing  of  any  expulsion  of  loniaos  from' 
Peloponnesus,  the  difficulties  are  increased  if  we  betake 
oonelves  to  the   tribal  genealogies  which  the    Greeks 
Rgarded  as  undoubtedly  historic^  documents.    We  have 
then,  on  the  one  side,  the  assertion  that  the  lonians  were 
ofiginally  non-Hellenic  and  Pelasgian  ;  on  the  other,  the 
Upetid  genealogy  speaks  of  Dorians,  Achaians,  lonians, 
iod  iEolians,  as  being  all  sprung  from  Hellen, — Xouthns, 
Uie  ion  of  Hellen,  being  the  father  of  Ion  and  Achaius.     If, 
therefore^  we  were  to  argae  from  these  data,  we  should 
bxn  to  conclude  that,  as  the  tribes  just  mentioned  were 
all  Hellenic,  and  as  the  lonians  were  Pelasglans,  some 
Pelaiffians  at  least  were  Hellenes.     But  the  whole  process 
would  be  deceptive,  for  as  Ion  and  Achaius  are  here  the 
moKu  of  Xouthns,  the  lonians  would  be  expelled  from  the 
I^eloponnesus  by  their  nearest  brethren.     It  is,  however, 
xnon  important  to  note  that  the  opinion  of  Herodotus 
■^Bspeeting  the    Pelasgi  wds    distinctly  contradicted  by 
Axacther,  which  had  the  countenance  of  Strabo,  Plutarch, 
^>^  other  writers.     Strabo  speaks  of  them  as  virtually 
■^^M&sdic  tribes ;  and  the  story  even  went  that  thoyreceived 
^la«ir  name,   Pelasgi  —  Pelargoi,  or    Storks,   from    their 
ing  habits.     It  is  difficult  to  resist  the  inference  of 
G.  COTuewall  Lewis  that  this  radical  inconsistency  in 
Tiewa  respecting  the  Pelasgians  is  a  proof  that  they 
on  no  historical  basis  {Credibilily  of  Early  Roman 
-    '<<<ofy,  L  282).     Further,  there  is  the  extreme  unlikeli- 
^<^  that  the  tribes  afterwards  known  as  Dorians  should 
a  certain  period  have  been  called  Maoedonians,  or 
^^h«r,  aa  Herodotus  implies,  that  they  should  more  than 
change  their  name.    The  assertion  that  they  were 
J  Macedonians  involres  a  fresh  contradiction,  for  else- 
^^..r'cvv  Herodotus  asserts  that  the  Macedonians  were  not 
l«nic  at  all,  although  they  were  governed  by  chiefs  of 
line  Qreek  descent.    Nor  is  our  position  improved  if 
.^^  choose  to  prefer  the  statements  of  the  genealogies  in 
^^yercnce  to  thoee  of  Herodotus  or  other  historians,  on  the 
^^'^^'Und    that  the    national    tradition  by    which    these 


^f^«alogiea  were  handed  down  must  be  trustworthy,  for 

1^^  descent  in  one  genealogy  is  often  directly  contradicted 

^^  that  of  another,  and  not  unfrequently,  and  indeed  even 

^^Uorally,  the  genealogy  betrays  the  nature  of  the  materials 

Jf^Qi  which  it  has  been  made  up.     Thus,  for  instance, 

^l^rus,  the  eponymus  of  the  Dorians,  has  as  his  sister 

^otogeneia  (the  Early  Dawn),  who,  being  wedded  to  Zeus, 

^«  god  of  the  gleaming  heaven,-  becomes  the  mother  of 

A^thlios,  the  toiUug  sun,  who  is  the  father  of  Endymion, 

y^^  is,  of  the  sun-god  who  sinks  to  sleep  in  Latmus,  the 

*^d  of  forgetfulness.     Finally,  we  have  to  note  the  fact 

^at,  in  the  Helledfc  world  as  elsewhere,  tribes  bearing  the 

*%xne  name  were  found  separated  by  great  distances ;  and  in 

^eh  cases  traditions  alwa3rs  sprang  up,  not  merely  asserting 

^heir  connection,  but  accounting  for  it     Thus  they  found 

^^^baiaus  in  Thessaly  and  Achaians  in  the  Peloponnese ; 

^  it  was  said,  not  merely  that  the  former  passed  south- 

^^  acroea  the  isthmus  of  Corinth,  but  that  they  were 

■^  by  the  barbarian  Pelops  from  Phrygia.      The  same 

S'oeaa  oonneoted  the  Peloponneaiao  Dorians  with  the 


Dorian  clans  who  dwelt  between  CEta  and  Famaasus,  and 
apoke  of  the  latter  aa  the  stock  £rom  which  the  Spartans 
sprang,  to  the  great  benefit  of  Uie  insignificant  dans,  who 
thus  acquired  a  foremost  rank  in  the  Hellenic  world. 

All  that  we  can  do,  tiien,  is  to  bring  together  the 
genealogies  which  refer  in  any  way  to  Dorus  and  hie 
supposed  descendants  the  Dorians,  and  then  gather  from 
historians  and  geographers  the  various  regions  in  which 
Dorians  were  found  during  ages  which  may  reasonably  be 
regarded  as  historicaL  The  result  of  the  former  process 
wUl  scarcely  appear  satiafactory.  We  have  noticed  one 
genealogy  which  represents  Dorus  as  the  son  of  Hellen ; 
but  in  the  Efcolian  genealogy  he  is  the  son  of  Apollo  and 
Phthia,  and  is  slain  by  ^tolus  in  the  land  which  from 
him  was  called  Etolia  (Grote,  EitL  Or.,  i  140).  The 
great  tradition  which  connects  the  Dcriana  of  the 
Peloponnesus  with  their  more  noteworthy  namesakes  is  the 
legend  which  relates  .the  return  of  the  Heraclids,  or 
descendants  of  Hercules,  '<^ho,  after  the  death  of  that  hero, 
had  been  compelled  to  take  refuge  in  Athena.  Hyllus,  ia 
his  exile,  is  adopted  by  the  Dorian  king  ^gimius,  the 
father  of  Pamphylus  and  Dymas,  who  with  HyUus  become 
the  eponymi  or  name-givers  of  the  three  tribes  found  in 
Dorian  communities  generally,  and  known  aa  Hylleans, 
Pamphylians,  and  Dymanes,  Hyllus  being  more  particularly 
illustrious  as  the  forefather  of  Eurysthenes  and  Proclcs, 
the  progenitors  of  the  two  houses  from  which  the  Spartan 
kings  were  always  elected.  But  this  legend,  like  the  rest, 
was  variously  related,  and,  according  to  the  version  of  Plato, 
the  return  of  the  Heraclids  would  be  rather  a  return  of  the 
Achaians  to  the  Peloponnesus. 

We  cannot,  however,  question  the  fact  that  the  Dorian 
race  was  widely  extended,  that  it  was  found,  like  the 
lonians,  in  various  portions  of  the  Hellenic  world,  separated 
by  considerable  distances  of  land  or  sea,  and  that  the  peoplo 
who  bore  this  name  were  singularly  active  in  the  work  of 
colonization.  They  are  found  not  .only  in  all  parts  of  the 
Peloponnese  but  in  the  islands  of  the  ^gesn,  and  on  the 
coasts  of  Asia  Minor  ;  and  from  the  foremost  Dorian  cities 
went  forth,  it  is  said,  the  colonists  who  were  to  carry  the 
Hellenic  name  and  Hellenic  culture  far  to  the  east  and 
the  west  Thus  Corinth  became  the  mother  city  of  Corcyra 
and  Syracuse,  and  from  these  sprang  Epidanmus,  Camarino, 
Ambrada,  Potidxea.  The  Dorians  of  Crete  and  Rl.odes  sent 
forth  the  settlers  of  the  Sicilian  Qela,  and  Gela  in  turn  be- 
came  the  parent  of  the  mightier  Acragas,  or  Agrigentum, 
while  to  Megara  is  assigned  the  origin  of  Byzantium,  the 
futjire  home  of  Eoman  Caesars  and  of  Ottoman  Sultans. 
These  several  communities  exhibit  a  general  likeness  in 
their  dialect,  their  art,  and  their  polity.  Their  civilization 
assumed  a  magnificent  phase  in  the  splendour  of  Corinth 
and  the  great  Dorian  cities  of  Italy  and  Sicily.  Their 
powers  of  resistance  were  attested  by  the  success  with  which 
their  colonies  were  planted  in  regions  occupied  by  powerful 
and  hostile  tribes,  who  failed  to  overthrow  them  simply 
because  they  lacked  the  Dorian  power  of  cohesion.  Yet 
with  the  Dorians  this  power  was  subjected  to  strictly  defined 
bounds  of  action.  All  Dorian  cities  might  feel  a  pride  in 
belonging  to  the  great  Dorian  stock,  and  the  parent  city 
might  claim  certain  prerogatives  in  its  colonies ;  but  each 
city  was  for  them  nevertheless  an  absolute  unit,  with  whose 
independence  no  other  cit/  had  any  right  to  interfere,  even 
though  this  interference  might  have  for  its  object  the 
establishment  of  a  pan-Hellenic  union.  Any  movements  in 
this  direction  wera  sure  to  rouse  the  keenest  and  most 
persistent  opposition  of  the  Dorian  Greeks  ;  and  thus  we 
can  understand  the  nature  of  the  quarrel  which  was  fought 
out  between  Sparta  and  Athens,  and  which  ended  in  the 
ruin  of  the  gpreat  Ionian  city,  whose  imperial  rule  must 
otherwiM  have  checked,  and  may  perhaps  have  rooted  out 
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this  fatal  in<>liriCl  of  isoI.it ion.  Tho  Spartans,  who  stood 
at  tho  head  of  tho  Dorian  ]>urtion  of  tho  Greek  world,  are 
regarded  by  K.  O.  Mulicr,  iu  his  JIutory  of  the  Dorians, 
as  exhibiling  iu  their  iiLatituiioaj  and  goverument  tho  true 
typo  of  the  race.  This  thcury  u  strenuously  combated 
by  Grote,  IJLt^ry  of  Greece^  pL  il  ch.  C;  and  at  the 
least  i^  muiit  be  ^zvl  that  if  they  displayed  tho  true  Dorian 
typOi  that  typo  must  hare  been  completely  lost  among  all 
tho  ether  Dorian  tribes.  Tlio  Spartans  occupied  Laconia 
strictly  as  an  army  of  occupatlun,  and  carrying  out  inflex- 
ibly their  rigid  fystcui,  thiy  o[>po.sc<l  an  uucumpromising 
resistance,  not  only  to  luxury,  i'lii;  gjii orally  to  art,  refine- 
ment, ani  speculation  (Cor,  lliftory  of  Greece^  i.  72). 
I\o  such  condition  of  things  is  fuuud  even  in  Crete,  from 
\;hich  Spuru  was  supposed  to  h:ivo  il.rivod  hor  special 
institutijnH.  Not  only  is  their  rcj-ut^tiou  as  models  of 
Doribm  ull'>.geLher  undeserved,  but  it  prubably  would  have 
been  excct'dingly  dibta^jtcf ul  to  the  couuirymeu  cf  Lconidas^ 
Archidamus,  and  A^csilaus.  (a.  w.  a) 

DORIS,  the  name  which,  in  the  time  of  Herodotus  and 
later  writers,  duaign;;ted  the  little  territory  which  lay  to  the 
south-wcit  of  tho  Maliau  Gulf,  and  between  tho  ranges  of 
<£ta  and  Parnassus,  bounded  by  the  lands  cf  tho  Fhocians 
OQ  the  cast,  of  the  Etoliana  on  the  west,  of  the  Malians  and 
Epicncmidian  Locrians  on  the  uurth,  and  cf  tho  Ozolian 
Locrians  on  the  south,  the  whole  being  barely  thirty  miles 
in  length  by  ten  at  its  greatsst  width.  The  inhabitants 
were  divided  into  the  four  townships  of  Boion,  Cjrtinion, 
Erineus,  and  Tiudus.  Of  their  history  doTn  to  the  time 
of  the  inva^iion  of  Xerxes  we  know  nothing,  and  probably 
they  had  nm? ;  nor  is  there  more  to  be  said  than  that  they 
then  consulted  their  interests  by  bulaiilting  to  the  Persian 
kin^.  This  confederacy  of  four  littio  townships  was 
honoured  by  the  Sixirtans  as  their  nivtrvpoliti,  cr  the  homo 
from  which  tho  Duriaus  had  cuniu  v^Iio  uchieved  tho  con- 
quest of  the  Peloponnesus — a  trLiuiiiou  which  has  been 
r.eticed  in  the  article  Dukianb.  The  politic-d  insignificance 
cf  Doris  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  fact  that  it  had  no  sea- 
board. Tho  only  other  Greek  coaimunitios  in  like  plight 
w*re  thojd  cf  Arcadia  or  the  Pcli^ponucsian  highlands,  and 
buth  Doris  end  Arcadia  reni^itned  far  in  tho  rear  of 
}lellenic  development  generully. 

D011K.ING,  a  market  toun  of  West  Surrey,  England, 
situated  on  a  small  brook,  a  tributary  uf  the  Mole,  21i  miles 
Si  44  Londnn  ly  rad.  Tho  town  is  weU  buiit  and  clean, 
and  occapic.t  a  picturescjuo  pusit-uu  in  a  ehcltorcd  vale  near 
the  base  uf  iiox  ilill.  The  parish  church  of  St  Martin's  L: 
a  handdi.x.t  tdil'.cc  itl'ull.  in  li"'??  ;  and  St  Paul's  district 
church,  vrccUd  iu  l^.^t.  is  a  I  uildiLg  of  some  pretension. 
Limj  of  cxcLptiunally  gitv,>d  quality  ih  burnt  to  a  large 
cxtj^t  in  the  heighbuuihood,  and  forms  an  important  arliclu 
of  trade ;  it  is  derived  f rem  the  Lower  ChaJk  furmation. 
Dorking  has  long  been  famous  for  a  iincly-flivoured  breed 
of  fowl,  distinguished  by  their  having  five  cUws.  Several 
elegant  mansions  are  in  tho  vicinityof  the  town,  notably  that 
of  Deepdcnc,  containing  a  gallery  of  sculpture  collected 
here  by  the  late  Thomas  IIopo,  the  author  of  Anattaaiui. 
The  Roman  road  vhich  crossed  from  the  Sussex  coast  to 
the  Thamqy,  passed  close  to  Dorking.  The  populstion  of 
town  is  about  4300;  that  of  pirish  in  1871  was  8567. 

DORLK.VNS,  Luuiri,  <  154i:>1Gl'0),  a  minor  French  poet 
and  poliiical  ]'Amphlutcer,  and  n  i)n.*miuent  partisan  of 
the  Cuthulic  I<''a;^uc,  was  bora  in  1.0 4 J,  protJ>!y  at  Paris, 
though  uue  (>f  his  biographers  htat«j  that  Urleaus  was  bis 
birth pbce.  He  studied  under  Jean  )  )au:at,  and  after  luking 
hif  degree  in  law  began  to  pficua^  at  the  bar  with  but 
alight  Huov^s.  He  added  hit!.-  tu  his  reputation  by  writ- 
ing indilTep/nt  vcnte**,  and  it  H.ti  lif..  uniii  the  League  had 
taken  the  diriog  step  of  arrcsiia^^-  thi.  rnyalitt  meu&berv  of 
wliamtnt,  that  ho  wu  brought  uitu  prumiuvuce  by  being 


appointed  its  adrocate-ganenL  Ht  mtintiimk!  the 
and  chiims  of  the  LMgoe  in  langnagi  that  was  alwBji^ 
strong  and^ften  insoleDt,  goiDg  ao  far  m  to  ezpross  regrt^ 
that  the  king  of  Navarre  and  the  prinee  of  Cond£  had  nu  ^ 
been  assassinated.  Ho  waa,  however,  conngeoua  enoug 
to  intercede  with  the  duke  of  Mayenne  for  the  iiihabiu.u 
of  Paris,  but  without  effect.  After  this  failure  bo  co'^^ 
tinucd  the  publication  of  violeatly-worded  pampUets  l^ 
tended  to  render  tho  scccfision  of  Henry  impossible.  O^ 
cf  these,  Le  Banguet  et  Apri»-dtnie  dm  ComU  ^Arke^ 
which  ho  accused  Henry  of  insincerity  in  his  return  to  t 
lioman  Catholic  faith,  w^is  so  scnmlous  as  to  be  ^i_ 
approved  of  by  many  members  of  the  Leagnei  W~ 
Henry  ct  length  entered  Paris,  Dorl^uis  wss  nmoog 
number  of  the  proscribed.  Ho  todc  refnge  in  Antw^ 
whero  ho  remained  for  nine  years.  At  the  expiration  ^ 
that  period  he  received  a  pardon,  and  returned  to 
where  he  had  not  been  long  before  he  was  imprisoned  / 
*  sedition.  The  king,  however,  oidered  him  to  be  set  ' 
after  he  had  been  three  months  in  the  Condeigerifl^ 
this  generous  conduct  had  the  effect  of  attaching  hia 
afterwards  to  the  cause  of  Henry.  His  last  jasn 
passed  iu  obscurity,  and  he  died  in  1 629  at  the  age  of  ejgfai 
eeveu.  Dorleans's  political  pamphlets  nro  now 
ingly  ecarce.  His  chief  poem,  Amavd  (Paris,  1972), 
a  i)uor  imitaiioir  or  translation  of  pari  of  the 
Ivrioao, 

DOliMOUSE,  the  common  name  of  n  famUy  of 
rodents  (Muozidct),  generally  regarded  as  in< 
tweon  mice  and  squirreliw  It  contains  12  species, 
over  tho  temperate  parts  of  the  great  Palgarctic  region 
Britain  to  Japan,  and  throughout  the  greater  portion 
Africa*    Tho  Common  Dormouse  (Myoxu$  aacJfi 
occurs  in  m'Ast  pares  of  Europe,  and  is  the  only 
fi>imd  in  Britain.     It  is  an  active  little  creatnre, 
about  tbrco  inches  long,  with  a  thick  buahy  tail  of 
similar  lenrrth.     Itj  posterior  Icga  are  slightly  longer 
thoso  in  front,  ar.d  both  fore  and  hind  feet  fonn 
hens  lie  orgrins,  whereby  the  dormouse  climbs  along 
tvng<i  of  iho  lov/  bushes  among  which  it  lives,  and  in  wl 
it  buHds  a  neat  round  ziest  formed  of  leaves.     It  is  a 
and  timid  animal,  choosing  the  recesses  of  woods  for 
habitation,  and  seldom  showing  itself  by  day;  in 
mem,  however,   it  in  readily  tamed  and  becomes 
familiir.     It  feeds,  ns  its  specific  name  implies,  on 
and  is  aldo  i>arlbl  to  berries,  haws,  and  grain.    Tliees  it 
Liiher  eittin;;  on  its  haunches  or  suponded  hj  its 
feet,  and  holding  them  between  its  forepaws  like  n  sq< 
In  autumn  it  grows  very  fat,  and  laya  np  n  ston  of  l 
fur  wint*!r  use, — retiring  at  the  commencement  of  tke 
season  t  j  its  nest,  and  curling  itself  np  into  a  bnll, 
becomes  dormant.    A  warmer  day  than  nsnal  resftons  i^ 
temporary  acisviiy,  aud  then  it  supplies  itself  with  f 
from  iu  aulumu  hoard,  again  Kir**ip'ng  torpid  till 
advent  of  spring  finally  rouses  iL    Owing  to  tlus  hyf 
ing  habit  it  is  known  as  the  Sleeper^  whiU  the  n^ 
dormouse  has  referenQe  to  the  aamo  pocnliaritT. 
young  of  tho  dormouse  are  generally  foor  in  numoer, 
these,  according  to  Bull,  are  produced  twioa  a  year.    TI9 
ar3  bom  blind,  but  in  a  manreUooaly  short  period  are  lUt 
to  cater  Tor  tLcuisclvui,  bud  their  hibenntion  begins  kia 
in  ihe  season  thau  with  the  adnlt  foiBk    Tbe  fmt  of  .Ui 
dormouse  is  of  a  tawny  colonr  abovi^  nnd  pnhr  bnsMK 
wiih  a  white  patch  on  the  throal^    Hm  Faft  Dammm 
{X'y.xus  gin)  is  larpr  than  the  Bdtiih  spwii^  anliittl 
one  most  coninionly  found  in  Sottthem  Eanmi 

DOKNBUtX,  or  DoExrBtfHBni,  n  ilng^af  1ml  «iD> 
buiit  township  of  Austria,  in  Tmi,  about  sis  milas  & 
of  Bregenz,  siuiated  on  the  right  bnak  of  a  aInaB  kaova 
as  the  Dornbim  Ach,  which  flovi  iaia  tha  Laka  af  Om- 
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U  has  npwaids  pi  8000  inhabitants,  TankB  aa  the 
ripai  market-place  in  the  Vorarlberg,  and  carries  on 
and  copper  smelting  and  the  manofackire  of  cotton 
I  and  worked  mnslin. 

OBOOOBUSH,  a  town  of  Rossia  in  Eorope,  in  the 
mment  of  Smolensk,  about  55  miles  E.  of  the  city  of 
name,  on  the  banks  of  the  Dnieper,  in  54*  55'  N.  lat 
33*  17'  R  long.  It  has  twelve  churches,  and  still 
iires  its  ancient  earthen  fortress,  with  its  ramparts  and 
i,  within  the  precincts  of  which  are  sitoated  the 
sdrnl,  the  courthouse,  and  two  victualling  stores.  Its 
ofactures  are  of  no  importance,  but  it  maintains  an 
QsiTe  trade  with  various  parts  of  Russia,  and  even 

foreign  countries,  in  tallow,  leather,  and  hemp.  First 
tioned  in  1300  as  the  object  of  a  congest  between 
xnder  of  Smolensk  and  Andrew  of  Viasma,  Dorogobush 
inoed  through  the  13th  century  to  share  in  the 
sitades  of  the  neighbouring  principalities,  passed  in 
1 5  th  successively  into  the  power  of  the  Lithuanians 
the  Poles,  and  was  finally  united  with  Russia  in  1667. 
as  partially  burned  by  the  French  on  their  retreat  from 
cow.  Population  in  1873,  7905.  of  whom  only  a  yeiy 
are  Catholics  and  Jews. 

OROQOI,  or  DoBOHOi,  a  town  of  Roumfjiia,  in  the 
hem  part  of  Moldavia,  about  80  miles  north-west  of 
y,  on  the  Shiska,  a  tributaiy  of  the  Pmth.  It  has 
it  10,000  inhabitants,  a  large  transit  trade  with  the 
lucts  of  Northern  Europe,  and  several  important  annual 
I ;  bnt  its  buildings  are  of  a  poor  description. 
)OROTH£nS,  a  professor  of  jurisprudence  in  the  law 
>ol  of  Ber3rtus  in  Syria,  and  one  of  the  three  commis- 
isrs  appointed  by  the  emperor  Jiistinian^to  draw  up  a 
k  of  Institutes,  after  the  model  of  the  Institutes  of 
ns,  which  should  serve  as  an  introduction  to  the  Digest 
ady  completed.  His  colleagues  were  Tribonian  and 
lophilus,  and  their  work  was  accomplished  in  633. 
x»theu8  was  subsequently  the  author  of  a  commentaiy 
iie  Digest,  which  is  called  the  IndeXf  and  was  published 
him  in  642.    Fragments  of  this  commentary,  which 

fai  the  Greek  language,  have  been  preserved  in  the 
olia  appended  to  the  body  of  law  compiled  by  order  of 
emperor  Basilius  the  Macedonian  and  his  son  Leo  the 
le,  m  the  9th  century,  known  as  the  BasUiec^  from 
db  it  seems  probable  that  the  conunentary  of  Dorotheus 
tained  the  substance  of  a  course  of  lectures  on  the  Digest 
vered  by  him  in  the  law  school  of  Berytus,  although 
I  not  cast  in  a  form  so  precisely  didactic  as  the  Index 
rheophilus. 

)ORP,  a  town  of  Prussia,  in  the  government  of 
■eldorf,  17  miles  north-east  of  Cologne,  which,  like 
men  and  many  other  towns  in  the  valley  of  the  Wupper, 
since  1849  rapidly  grown  into  importance  as  a  centre 
oanu^teturing  industry.  Tobacco,  paper,  steel,  and  iron 
es  are  the  principal  objects  of  its  activity.  In  1872 
population  amounted  to  10,689. 
)ORPAT,  in  German  frequently  Dorpt,  in  Russian 
pt  or  Turieff,  in  Esthonian  Tartomo,  a  city  of  Russia  in 
t)pe,  in  the  government  of  Livonia,  situated  on  both 
ks  of  the  Embach,  157  miles  north-east  of  Riga,  in  dS"" 
N.  lat.  and  26*  23'  E.  long.  The  principal  part  of  the 
n  lies  to  the  south  of  the  river,  and  the  more  important 
Idings  are  clustered  round  the  two  eminences  known  as 
Domberg  and  the  Schlossberg,  which,  in  the  Middle 
■,  were  occupied  by  the  citadel,  the  cathedral^  the 
leopal  palace,  the  monastery,  and  the  houses  of  tlie 
Jthier  inhabitants.  Owing  to  the  great  conflagration  of 
'7,  the  actual  town  is  almost  entirely  of  modem  erection ; 
;  its  fortificationB  have  been  transformed  into  pro- 
ladee.  Besides  one  Roman  Catholic,  three  Lutheran, 
i  two  RoBfiian  chuiches,  a  hospital,  and  an  orphanage,  a 


vetcpnary  institute  founded  in  184C,  the  eoonomical  society 
of  Livonia,  an  Esthonian  learned  society,  and  a  medio(h 
physical  society,  it  possesses  a  famous  university,  with  an 
observatory,  an  anatomical  theatre,  a  botanical  garden,  and 
a  libraiy  of  about  250,000  volumes,  which  are  housed  in  a 
restored  portion  of  the  cathedral,  burned  down  in  1596, 
This  univeisity,  which  renders  the  town  the  great  intel- 
lectual centre  of  Livonia,  preserves  the  Teutonic  tradi- 
tions of  its  earlier  days,  and  is  much  more  German  than 
Russian  in  its  culture.  It  was  founded  by  Gustavus 
Adolphus  in  1632 ;  but  in  1699  teachers  and  students 
removed  to  Pemau  on  the  advance  of  the  Russians,  and 
on  the  occupation  of  the  country  by  Peter  the  Great  again 
took  flight  to  Sweden.  In  spite  of  the  stipulation  of  the 
treaty  of  1710  and  the  efforts  of  the  Livonian  nobles,  it 
was  not  till  1802  that  its  restoration  was  effected  under 
the  patronage  of  Alexander  L ;  but  since  that  date  its 
history  has  been  one  of  considerable  prosperity.  It 
possesses  42  ordinary  professors,  a  total  teaching  staff 
of  73  members,  and.  upwards  of  800  students.  The 
astronomical  department  is  especially  famous,  owing 
psrtly  to  the  labours  of  Otto  Struve,  and  partly  to  its 
poeaessmn  of  Frauenhofer's  great  refracting  telescope,  pre- 
sented by  the  emperor  Alexander  I.  The  manufacturing 
industry  of  the  town  is  very  slight,  but  it  carries  on  a  good 
trade,  ixui  has  six  great  markets  in  the  year.  PopuhUion 
in  1873,  20,780. 

Hie  foimdAtion  of  Borpat  is  ueribed  to  the  mnd  daks  YarotUff 
I.,  and  is  dated  1080.  In  1228  thatown  was  adaed  hj the  Teutonio 
Knighta,  and  in  the  following  year  Bishop  Hennann  erected  a 
cathedral  on  the  Dombeis.  From  that  date  till  abont  1659,  the 
greatest  prosperity  was  acnicved  under  the  patronage  of  the  inde* 
pendent  epiacopal  aee,  and  the  population  reached  aa  ai|^  as  60,000. 
In  1669,  tne  town  was  captnred  by  the  Rtmians  under  Peter  Iran 
Shioski,  but  hi  1682  it  was  yielded  by  treaty  to  Stephen  Bathori 
ol  Poland.  In  1800,  it  fell  into  the  handi  of  the  Swedes,  hi  1603 
reverted  to  Uie  Poles,  and  in  1826  was  seized  by  Gnstams 
AdolphTM.  The  Roaaiana  acoin  obtained  poaaeasion  in  1888,  bnt 
once  more  yielded  before  the  Swedes,  and  did  not  effect  a  permanent 
occapation  tiU  1708.  In  1708  the  bulk  of  the  population  wu 
removed  t*  ^e  interior  of  BoasiA  ;  bnt  before  long  the  town  hem. 
to  receive  better  treatment  from  the  victora,  and  when  in  1777  it 
soffered  so  aeverely  from  the  conflagration  already  mentioned,  it 
obtained  valoahle  saristanoe  in  the  work  of  restofstion  from 
Catherine  IL 

D*OBSAY,  Altbxd  QisTLLLxna  Qabbikl,  Count 
(1798-1852),  a  celebrated  leader  of  society  in  Paris  and 
London,  who  added  to  the  attractions  of  dandyism  those  of 
hi^  intellectual  and  artistic  gifts,  was  bom  at  Pkiris  in  1798L 
He  was  the  son  of  Qeneral  D'Orsay,  from  whom  he  inherited 
the  ezceptinnally  handsome  person  which  contributed  so 
much  to  his  sooal  success:  Through  his  mother  he  was 
grandson  by  a  morganatic  marriage  of  the  king  of  WOrtem- 
beig.  In  his  youth  he  entered  the  French  army,  and 
ser^  as  a  goards  du  corps  of  Louis  XVIIL  In  1822, 
while  stationed  at  Valence  on  the  Rhone,  he  formed  that 
acquaintance  with  the  earl  of  Blessington  and  his  family 
which  affected  the  whole  course  of  his  future  lifCi  The 
acquaintance  quickly  ripened  into  intimacy,  and  at  the  in- 
vitation of  the  earl  he  accompanied  the  party  on  their 
tour  through  Italy.  In  the  spring  of  1823  he  met  Lord 
Bjrrou  at  Genoa,  and  the  pubit£hed  correspondence  of  the 
poet  at_^this  period  contains  numerous  references  to  the 
count's  gifts  and  accomplishments,  and  to  his  peculiar 
relationship  to  the  Blcs3ington  family.  A  diary  which 
D'Orsay  had  kept  during  a  visit  to  London  in  1821-2  was 
submitted  to  Byron's  inspection,  and  was  much  p^j^d  by 
him  for  the  knowledge  of  men  and  manners  and  1 1  o  keen 
faculty  of  observation  it  displayed.  On  the  4tli  *  :z,hcr 
1827,  Count  D'Orsay  married  Lady  Harriet  Card-  og'.rl 
of  fi^een,  the  daughter  of  Lord  Blessington  by  fli^t 
wife.  The  union,  if  it  rendered  his  conoectic?  ^  the 
Blessington  family  less  ostensibly  equivocal  il.        for* 
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WM  in  other  renpects  an  unhappy  oue,  and  a  separation 
^x>ok  place  soon  after  the  death  of  Lord  Bleeaington,  which 
occarrcd  in  1829.     When  the  widowed  countess  returned 
to  England  she  was  accompanied  by  Count  D'Orsay,  and 
the  two  lived  nnde^'  the  same  roof,  first  at  Seamoro  Place 
and  then  at  Kensington  Qore.     Their  house  soon  became 
a  resort  of  the  fashionable  literary  and  artistic  society  of 
London,  which  found  an  equal  attraction  in  host  and  in 
hostess.    The  count's  charming  manner,  brilliant  wit,  and 
artistic  faculty  were  accompanied  hy  benevolent   moral 
qualities,  which  endeared  him  to  all  his  associates.     His 
skill  as  a  painter  ani  sculptor  was  shown  in  numerous  por- 
traits and  statuettes  representing  his  friends,  which  were 
q»arked  by  great  vigour  and  truthfulness,  if  wanting  the 
finish  that  can  only  be  reached  by  persistent  discipline. 
Count    D'Orsay  had    been  from    his  youth  a    zealous 
Bonapartist,  and  one  of  the  most  frequent  guests  at  Oore 
House  was  Prince  Louis  Napoleon.     It  was  to  Paris,  there- 
fore, that  he  naturally  resorted  in  1849,  after  the  breaking 
up  of  the  establishment  at  Qore  House  in  consequence  of 
Lis  bankruptcy.     The  countess  of   Blessiogton,  who  had 
accompanied  him,  died  a  few  weeks  after  their  arrival,  and 
he  endeavoured  to  provide  suppoxt  for  himself  by  adopting 
the  profession  of  a  portrait  painter.     He  was  deep  in  the 
couusels  of  the  prince  president,  but  the  relation  between 
them  was  less  cordial  after  the  coup  d'etat,  of  which  the 
count  had  by  antici[)ation  expressed  his  strong  disapproval. 
His  appointment  to  the  post  of  director  of  fine  arts  was 
announced  only  a  few  6zjb  before  his  death,  which  occurred 
on  the  4th  August  1852. 

Much  informAtion  m  to  the  life  and  character  of  Count  D*On.ny 
it  to  be  foand  ia  Moddcn's  Lxttrary  Life  and  QnrcspoHdtnet  of  th* 
CimiUas  of  BUssinfftcn  (1S5j). 

DORSET,  aa  English  county,  situated  on  the  south- 
western coast.  In  British  times,  previous  to  the  land- 
ing of  Caesar,  it  was  inhabited  by  a  tribe  which 
Ptolemy  calls  the  Durotriges,  and  which,  upon  no  good 
authority,  but  not  without  probability,  bos  been  identified 
with  the  Morini,  the  occupants  of  a  part  of  the  opposite 
coast  (extremi  hominurd  Morini^  jEn,  viii  727),  the  two 
appellations  being  ap[nircntly  of  similar  import,  and  refer- 
ring to  their  location  on  the  eea-Fhore.  Under  the  Romans 
this  county  con^^titutcJ  a  portion  of  Britannia  Prima; 
and  the  Sazon^  called  it  Domsseta,  or  Dorsseta  (a  word  in- 
volving the  same  root,  Dwr,  water),  and  indudid  it  in  the 
kingdom  of  ^Vcs9ex. 

On  the  north  Don«ctshirc  b  bounded  by  Someroetshiro 
and  Wiltshire,  on  the  east  by  Hampshire,  on  the  west  by 
Devonnhirs  and  r.  part  of  Somersetshire,  whilst  the  British 
Chanr.ol  washes  the  whole  of  its  southeni  coast  Its  form 
is  very  irregular ;  tho  northern  boundary  has  a  considerable 
angular  projection  in  the  middle  ;  its  southern  coast  runs 
out  into  various  points  and  headlands ;  and  the  western 
inclines  towards  Devonshire  with  an  uneven  line.  Its 
greatest  breadth  from  north  to  south  is  about  35  miles, 
and  its  length  from  east  to  west  55.  Its  circumference, 
including  627,265  Uvres,  is  nearly  IGO  miles.  In  1871 
the  population  was  found  to  be  105,.^37, — having  in- 
creased from  114,452  in  ISOl  and  175,054  in  1841. 
111,731  acres  were  under  coni-croi«,  and  60,633  under 
grecn-crups.  The  males  numbered  95,616,  the  females 
99,921 

Dor!ot  i<i  divided  into  35  hundreds,  containing  more 
thui  300  pari  lies,  8  boroughs,  22  libcrtiev,  and  12  market 
tcwns,  the  principal  of  which  are  Dorchester,  Bridport, 
Sherborne,  Lyme  Ilcgin,  Shaftesbury,  Weymouth  and 
Uelcuinbc-RegiR,  Poole,  and  Blandford.  Only  10  members 
are  returned  to  parliament,  instcotl  of  20  as  before  the  first 
Iteform  Act  The  county  itself  iicnds  three ;  Dorchester, 
%id|N)rt,  Poole,  Shafteabury,  and  Wareham  one  each,  and 
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Mclcombe-Begb  and  VVeyuiuulh  two  between 
Dorsetahire  .K>rm8  a  part  of  the  aee  of  Salisbury, 
originally  fell  under  tne  wide  jurisdictioo  of  the  an 
sees  of  Dorchester  in  Oxfordshire  and  of  Winchester  .^ 
the  foundation  of  the  bishopric  of  Sherborne,  705  a.v.  ^  ^ 
when  that  see  was  tranafened  to  Salisbury  it  still  rem^^  ^  ^ 
a  part  of  it,  till  in  31st  Henry  VIIL  it  was  annexed  t  v:>*  *^ 
newly-erected  bishopric  of  Bristol,  and  so  continue  ^  ^j 
1836,  when  its  ancient  connection  with  SalifebuiT^  ^^ 
revived,  and  still  continues. 

Branches  of  the  London  and  South- Western  Bailie-^  ^^.  ^^ 
in  connection  with  it,  rnter  the  county  from  Suuthacxi^^p' 
Salisbury,  and  Bath,  meet  near  Wimborae,  and  continta « t''^ 
Poole,  Wareham,  Dorchester,  and  Weymouth,  whici    J^-: 
two  places  are  idso  reached  by  a  branch  of  the  Gx-^t- 
Western  from  Yeovil,  with  a  droD-line  to  BridporK    at 

il^Iaiden-Newton.     The  main  line  of  the  London  and  SovJtb- 
Westera  likewise  touches  the  north  of  the  county 
Shaftesbury,  GiUingham,  and  Sherborne. 

The  sur^Me  of  Dorsetdiire  is  hilly  and  uneven.    TB 
ing  out  for  the  present  the  consideration  of  the  coui^TIas 
in  Pnrbeck,  Portland,  and  to  the  westward,  and  proceed  inf 
in  the  direction  of  from  S.E.,  to  N.W.,  we  find  a  descenc^ng 
series  of  formations,  commencing  from  the  Tertiariei^  w'hxM 
occupy  an  almost  equilateral  triangle,  and  indnde  the  to'^oi 
of  Wareham,  Poole,  Wimbome,  and  Cranbome  ;  pi— ^^g 
through  a  band  of  Chalk  some  ten  or  twelve  miles  in  hnmj^th, 
in  which  the   chief  town  Dorchester  and  Blandford     <•*« 
situated,  and  which  is  fringed  by  a  thin  belt  of  Greeosa^; 
and  thence  to  the  Oolitic  beds  in  the  north-east,  and    tlu 
Lias  at  Bridport  and  the  south-westL     The  three  tptj^s-* 
thus  roughly  indicated  have  been  popularly  divided  into  tli« 
Sands,  the  Chalks,  and  the  Claysw     It  is,  of  course,  tho  'hA 
wb'ch  has  won  for  this  county  the  aomewhat  czagger»>ted. 
and    not    uncontested,   designation  of    "the  gvdesa    c> 
England ;"  though  the  rich  wide  vale  of  Black  more,   ^ 
the  luxuriant  pastures  and  oxcharda  of  the  extreme   ^^c^* 
may  fairly  support  the  claim.     The  Downs  of  the  CT^^^ 
district,  formerly  ao  celebrated  as  ahcep- walks,  have    "^eia 
rapidly  disappearing  of  late  years  tinder  the  infiuenco    of  * 
more  scientific  aystem  of  agriculture^  though  atill  the  t^^oci 
of  sheep  pastured  in  the  county  amounta  to  bef^*^^^ 
500,000  and  600,000.     Even  in  the  sandy  region,  col^^^' 
tion  ia  advancing,  and  detached  portions  are  impr^'*'^^ 
though  there  is  still  much  waste  land,  dreary  and  b^rre'^ 
hardly  supporting,  oven  in  the  summer  months,  a  few  sl&^^P 
and  cattle,  and  supplying  the  scattered  cottars  with  XaeA.'^ 
and  turf  for  fuel 

Dorsetshire  is  not  gei\prally  speaking  a  well-woo<3-J 
county,  though  much  fine  timber  may  be  seen,  not  oolT  '° 
the  richer  and  deeper  soils,  but  likewise  in  the  shelterfJ 
valleys  of  the  Chalk  district  and  more  especially  upon  f  *; 
Greensand.  The  views  from  some  of  the  higher  hiUs,  wbJ  <-• 
constitute,  as  it  wert,  the  back-bone  of  tha  county,  ^J* 
often  vastly  extensive,  ranging  on  many  points  from  ^  ^* 
Needles  to  the  very  utmost  limit  of  the  Mendip  ^^f 


Quantock  Hilb,  where  they  sink  into  the  Bristol  CIzxlX^*" 
The  Dorsetshire  air  is  remarkably  mild  and  salubnt^*'-** 
and  in  some  sunnier  spot/  of  the  cooat^  each  as  Abbotsbc»  ^> 
even  tropical  plants  are  found  to  flourish.  Wcymootli  ^^ 
long  been  celebrated  aa  a  watering-place,  and  owing  to^^-^ 
general  calmness  of  the  sea  there,  its  pleasant  sitast»'<=^ 
and  commodiouaness  for  bathing,  it  itill  maintaini  ^^^ 
siderable  consequence.  The  isaeida  villages  of  Swsaa.^^ 
Lulworth,  and  Charmooth  alao^  thondi  mora  diflcolt  ^^ 
aoceas,  and  affording  less  aooommoaation  for  vial^'^^ 
abound  with  many  quiet  and  eqJovaUe  diarma 

The  chief  port  of  the  coontv  it  Fbola^  dtnaled  on  ^ 
estuary  formed  by  the  mouth  of  tha  Froinai  Its  entra^^ 
is  defended  by  Brownsea  Caatlo, — iiol»  howwer,  a  ailil^^ 
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foctmi,  Dai  nmplj  a  eattellAtod  mannon,— and  it  la  Teiy 

Mcon  in  all  winda.    It  waa  formerly  the  chief  place  for 

equipping  abipa  for  the  Kewfoandlaild  fishery ;  and  a 

bmk  Cn^e  waa  carried  on  from  it  with  Spain,  Portugal, 

tnd'the  Mediterranean ;  bat  it  is  now  chiefly  occupied 

with  a  ooastiog  trade,  and  the  export  of  potters'  day. 

Svanage,  Weymonth,  Bridport,  and  Lyme  have  harbours 

etpAble  of  admitting  small  vessels  only.     The  magnificent 

bmkwAter  at  Portland,  of  which  the  first  stone  was  laid 

hi  Prince  Albert  in  184d,  proTidea  a  harbour  of  refuge 

.which  ii  nearly  land-locked,  and  a  secure  anchorage  of 

almost  unlimited  extent,  and  of  easy  access  to  the  largest 

daa  of  Teasels. 

The  principal  rivtftra  of  Dorsetshire  are  the  Frome,  the 
Stou,  the  Piddle,  and  the  lyeL  The  Frome  rises  in  the 
north-western  part  of  the  county,  near  Eyershot,  and 
puung  by  Dorchester,  reaches  Poole,  and  &lla  into  its 
bij.  The  8tour  enters  this  county  from  Wiltshire,  near 
Oiilingbam,  and,  pursuing  a  aouthem  and  south-eaatem 
^inetion,  enters  Hampshire.  The  Piddle  rises  in  the 
north,  and,  flowing  to  the  south-east,  falls  into  Poole  Bay. 
The  ItsI,  anciently  the  Teo,  has  its  origin  from  ssTeiml 
•{vinginear  Horethom,  in  a  hill  north-aast  from  Sherborne, 
fnm  which  town  it  flows  into  Somersetshire,  and  falls  into 
the  Puret,  near  TeoriL 

Although  neither  coal  nor  any  metallio  orea  hare  ever 

heeo  found  in  Dorsetshire,  the  stone  quarries  of  Purbeck 

tod  Portland  haTo  long  been  celebrated.     Purbeck,  though 

ttOed  an  island,   is  more  properly  a  peninsula,  of  an 

UKgalar  oral  form,  about  twelve  milea  in  length  and  seven 

ia  breadth.    It  consists,  according  to  Mantell,  of  Cretaceous, 

^ealden,  and  Oolitic  strata  in  their  regular  order  of  succes- 

non,  and  highly  inclined  in  their  aection  towards  Swanage 

^7,  where  they  are  easily  detected.   At  Handfast  Point  the 

chalk  is  discovered,  its  lower  division  dipping  at  a  con- 

^erible  angle ;  then  comes  a  layer  of  firestono,  next  gault, 

iBd  tKen  greensand — all  inclined ;  then,  at  Swanage  Bay,  a 

^ck  wealden  bed ;  to  the  south  of  which  are  the  Purbeck 

Hilli,  with  their  peculiar  strata,  and,  a  little  further  on, 

the  Portland  Oolitei     The  soil  is  altogether  calcareous,  and 

'orthe  most  part  a  continuous  mass  of  either  white  or  a 

brownish  limestone,  the  latter  having  a  mixture  of  sea- 

f^alk    The  quarries  on  the  south  side  of  the  isle  afford  an 

inexhaustible  fund  of  natural  curiosities.     The  best  quarries 

^'a  at  Kingston,   Worth,  Langton,  and  Swanage.     The 

Swanage  stone  is  white,  full  of  sheUs,  takes  a  polish,  and 

^b  like  akbaster.     All  over  the  heaths,  both  here  and 

^  the    mainland,   blocks    of  indurated    Tertiary  grit, 

^^'sunonly  called   firestone,   are  found,   and   have    been 

^^^CMionally  employed  in   the  building  of  some  of  the 

^tighbonring  churches ;  and  at  Downshay  and  Quar,  in 

^  ptriah  of  Worth,  and  elsewhere,  the  beautiful  Purbeck 

'^^e,  so  oonspicnoua  in  the  monuments  and  shafts  of 

^^7  of  our  cathedrals  and  finest  churches  of  the  13th 

^tory,  and  now  often  sought  for  their  restoration,  has 

^*ai  extensively  quarried.     One  of  the  most  valnable  pro- 

^^  of  Purbeck  is  a  white  clay  used  for  making  pipes, 

^  Tery  largely  applied .  to  the  manufacture  of  china. 

^fge  qnantitiea  of  it  are  dug,  and  many  vessels  loaded 

^^  it  for  Staffordshire  in  the  port  of  Poole. 

.  Tbfe  Isle  of  Portland,  as  it  is  called,  is  also  a  peninsula, 

'l^  at  its  highest  point,  the  Verne,  to  nearly  500  feet 

^▼e  the  aea-level,  and  sloping  gradually  to  near  the 

^^a  edge  at  ita  extreme  southerly  point,  the  Bill     Its 

^^"'^  quarriea,  about  100  in  number,  are  scattered  in  all 

jJftetioDa  under  heapa  of  rubble  and  unaaleabla  atone. 

'Vf  are  Crown-property,  and,  except  where  the  stone  is 

^w  for  Oovemment  purposes,  are  leaaed  to  Various  firms, 

^  pty  a  royalty  of  so  much  per  ton.     Some  50,000  tons 

m  aanually  raised  and  exported. '    The  atratum  of  stone 


that  is  worked  for  aala  lies  nearly  parallel  with  the  nppar 
surface  of  the  island,  and  without  mueh  earth  or  rubbish 
on  it  The  Portland  stone  (or  freestone  aa  it  ia  sometimes 
called)  ia  well  known  for  its  almost  white  colour, 
and  as  composing  the  materials  of  the  most  splendid 
erections  in  London,  aa  well  as  in  other  parts  of  the  British 
empira  The  connection  of  Portland  with  the  mainland 
occurs  at  some  10  or  11  miles' distance,  at  Abbotsbury, 
where  a  most  remarkable  beach  of  raised  shingle,  called  the 
Cheail  (Anglo-Saxon  Ceoiol)  or  Pebble  Beach,  touchea  the 
ahore,  being  thua  far  separated  from  it  by  a  narrow 
estuary,  famous  for  ita  awannery,  called  the  Fleet. 

The  entire  length  of  the  beach  ia  from  16  to  18  miles, 
with  an  average  height  of  about  40  feet,  and  a  breadth  of 
some  180  or  190  yards,  the  pebbles  constantly  decreasing 
in  size  from  1  to  3  inches  in  diameter  at  Portlaad,  to  the 
size  of  peaa  at  its  termination. 

Agriculture  throughout  the  county  haa  made  very 
important  advances  within  the  last  few  years, — steam- 
cultivation  and  improved  implementa  having  been  largely 
introduced,  and  the  growth  of  root-cropa  abundantly 
atimnlated  by  the  use  of  artificial  manures.  The  precarioua 
cropa  of  flax  and  hemp  for  the  aupply  of  the  rope  and  twine 
works  of  Bridport  are  less  cultivated  than  formerly.  On 
the  larger  farms  in  the  Chalk  district  a  peculiar  custom 
prevails  of  under-letting  the  dairies  at  so  much  per  cow,  the 
farmer  flnding  the  stock  and  the  food,  and  the  dairyman 
disposing  of  the  produce.  The  homed  sheep  of  Dorsetshire, 
long  celebrated,  have  now  become  established  as  a  useful 
and  lucrative  breed.  Professor  Bell,  in  his  HUtory  of 
British  Quadrupeds,  gives  a  figure  of  this,  as  the  typical 
English  sheep,  of  **  a  handsome,  though  somewhat  old- 
fashioned  breed,  principally  esteemed  for  its  producing 
lambs  earlier  perhaps  than  any  other  in  this  country."  "  To 
the  eye  of  him  who  seeks  for  beauty  in  harmony  and  propro- 
tion  (he  adds)  this  sheep  is  one  of  the  handsomeat  in  any 
part  of  England.  The  strong  well-formed  body  and  limbs, 
the  clear  white  fleece,  the  finely-curved  horns,  and  other 
points  will  to  him  constitute  a  more  pleasing  combination 
of  character  than  is  to  be  found  in  those  breeds  which  have 
become  more  changed  from  the  old  stock  by  repeated  trans- 
mission of  peculiarities,  which,  however  advantageona  to  the 
breeder,  whether  for  the  sake  of  the  fleece  or  the  flesh, 
cannot  be  considered  as  adding  to  the  abstract  beauty  of 
the  animal"  There  are  still  many  fine  flocks  of  this 
characteristic  breed  existing  in  the  county,  though  many 
farmers  prefer  the  Southdowns  or  Hampshires,  aa  better 
adapted  to  their  particular  holdings.  There  is  a  small 
breed  in  Portland,  which  fattens  too  highly  upon  richer 
pastures,  but  the  mutton  of  which  is  an  eapecial  dainty, 
weighing  only  about  8  lb  a  quarter. 

The  old  hardy  race  of  long-homed  cattle,  formerly 
common  in  the  hilly  districts,  are  fast  disappearing,  and 
Devons,  short-horns,  and  Herefords  are  almost  exclusively 
now  bred.  C^eat  qnantitiea  of  butter  are  sent  to  th^ 
London  market  The  akimmed-milk  cheese  is  often  much 
esteemed,  though  little  of  it  is  exported  from  the  county. 

Vast  numbers  of  nuckerel  are  taken  near  Abbotsbury, 
and  along  the  shore  from  Portland  to  Bridport  The  season 
for  taking  them  is  from  the  middle  of  MarxUi  till  midsummer, 
in  neta  or  seines. 

The  manufactures  of  Dorsetshire  are  not  extensife.^  The 
principal  are  those  of  flax  and  hemp  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Bridport  and  Beaminster,  and  of  pottery  and  tUes  in 
the  district  near  Poole.  Net-making,  or  braiding  as  it  ia 
called,  and  also  gloving,  are  carried  on  in  aome  of  the 
villages;  but  the  manufactures  of  lace,  and  of  thread- 
buttons,  formerly  flourishing  at  Blandford  and  elsewhere, 
may  be  said  to  be  now  antiraly  obsolete.  At  Sherborne 
these  industries  have  been  sacoaedad  by  extensive  ailk-milk. 
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Fow,  if  Any,  ports  of  England  possess  a  more  abundant 
treasure  of  prehistoric  remains,  than  are  to  be  found 
throughout  this  county,  though  the  march  of  agricultural 
progress  inevitably  tends  to  their  obliteration.  Vestiges  of 
I  peaceful  British  occupation  may  constantly  be  traced  on 
those  portions  of  the  Downs  which  are  still  nninclosed, 
^'hiliit  a  scries  of  magnificent  hill-forts  crown  all  the  most 
prominent  heights,  and  probably  served  as  camps  of  refuge 
for  the  harassed  tribes  and  their  cattle  in  times  of  war  and 
invasion.  The  grandest  of  these,  called  Maidun  Castle,  is 
fcup]>oscd  to  be  the  Dunium  of  Ptolemy,  the  stronghold  or 
AcrupulU  of  the  Durotriges,  whose  gigantic  ramparts  may 
be  seen  outlined  against  the  sky  between  the  Weymouth 
Aud  Bridport  roads,  about  two  miles  south  from  Dorchester. 
Its  inner  area  covers  about  44  acres,  its  outer  area  about 
116,  the  difference  being  absorbed  in  its  stupendous  double, 
and  sometimes  triple,  entrenchments,  some  60  feet  high,  and 
extraordinarily  steep.  Other  grand  examples  of  these  hill- 
fortresses  may  be  seen  at  Eggardun  and  Pilsdun  to  the 
westward,  at  Chalbury  and  Flowers-barrow  to  the  eastward, 
and  at  Rawlsbury,  or  Bnlbarrow,  Hod  (inclosing  an 
equiUteral  Roman  camp),  and  Hameldun,  overlooking  the 
Talley  of  the  Stour,  and  at  Badbnry,  Woodbury,  dec,  in  the 
more  central  parts  of  the  county.  It  haft  been  conjectured 
with  great  probability  that  some  of  these  last  were  among 
the  oppida  subdued  in  the  expedition  of  Vespasian ;  and  it 
is  iiot  unlikely  that  in  that  remarkable  chain  of  tumuliy  or 
barrows,  which  are  visible  along  the  crest  of  the  Ridgeway, 
now  tunnelled  for  the  lines  of  railroad  which  connect 
Weymouth  and  Dorchester,  may  have  been  deposited  the 
iishes  of  certain  nameless  heroes  who  fought  the  battles 
either  of  invasion  or  resistance.  Such  barrows  are  widely 
distributed  elsewhere  through  the  county,  and  when  opened 
Imve  usually  been  found  to  contain  little  more  than  Domt 
bones,  corroded  metal,  and  rnde  cinerary  ams,  with 
occasional  marks  of  subsequent  Roman  interments.  A 
few  monoliths,  cromlechs,  anid  stone  circles  have  also  been 
recorded. 

Of  the  period  of  Roman  occnpation  many  relics  exist 
The  Via  leeuiana,  or  Icknield  Street,  with  yarious  vicinal 
offshoots,  posses  through  the  centre  of  the  coonty,  and 
connects  its  chief  town  Dorchester,  or  Dnmovaria,  with  Old 
Barum  and.  Exeter.  An  indisputable  though  scanty 
fragment  of  the  Roman  wall  of  Dorchester  still  exists ;  and 
the  avenues,  called  the  walks,  which  surround  the  town 
Appear  to  follow  its  ancient  course,  the  trees  being  planted 
sometimes  on  the  a^f/er  and  sometimes  in  the  vallum,  A 
tesselatcd  pavement,  some  20  feet  square,  ^"as  exhumed  in 
1858  in  the  groundi  of  the  county  prison,  and  is  preserved 
iu  its  chsi>el ;  and  various  fragments  of  a  similar  cbarac- 
lor,  as  well  as  many  coins  of  the  later  em|>erorB.  aud  other 
'jiutallic  ond  fictile  antiquities,  have  been  and  still  are  not 
i<ufrequoutly  brought  to  light,  wherever  the  grouud  is  dis- 
turbed. Roman  jKivements  have  been  found  elsewhere, — 
fine  at  Rampliham  in  1709,  one  at  Frauipton  of  unu&ual 
ilzc  and  beauty  iu  1794,  aud  others  at  Weymouth, 
Shorbi^nc,  Dewlisb,  &c.  The  amphitheatre,  near  the 
I  Jorcheitcr  railway  btation,  has  been  generally  attributed  to 
I'le  time  of  A^ric«»l.i,  aud  conitnicted  very  jjrobably  for  the 
I  -nusemeiit  of  the  Roman  st^ldicrs  by  the  (Enforced  labour 
i'i  tli'.'ir  captives.  It  is  more  perfect  than  any  other 
remaining  in  this  country,  and'  has  been  calculated  to 
Millic'j  fur  nearly  13.001)  i«j»i.ctaton.  The  Roman  stations 
in  l>iir4rtshire  which  ifntiquarianfl  pretty  nearly  agree  in 
i  lentifyini;  are  L'tnJinit  or  ZoN</i;it«,  Lyme  l^ngis  ;  Canca- 
Arira^  Ch.irmuuth  ;  JJurnmaria^  Dorchester;  Clavinio, 
Wcyniuuth,  or  a  pliico  iu  the  iuunediate  neighbourhood ; 
Mori/ti'j,  Wun  ham,  or  Ham  worthy  ;  HvltYlaunio,  Poole  ; 
Jiuido'jUutuit  Wimbornu,  i>r  (Sir  It  C.  Huarv)  Gussage  Cow 
down  ;   IhtnUo^  Ik  re.      Of  mediaeval  castles  no  consider- 


able remains  exist,  exc6()t  at  Corfe  and  Sherborne,  both  a 
them  brought  to  ruin  in  the  great  Civil  War,  but  bot] 
retaining  picturesque  and  highly  interesting  traces  of  theu 
former  magnificence. 

TSe  three  princinal  churches  of  the  connty  "re  the  abbey 
church  of  Sherborne,  a  rich  specimen  of  Third  Pointed  archi 
tecture,  restored  in  recent  years  at  immense  ooet,  and  witl 
admirable  taste  ;  Wimbome  Minster,  with  its  two  etateij 
towers  of  different  periods  and  its  massiTe  Norman  nave 
and  the  noble  bnt  unfinished  abbey-chnrch  of  Milton,  noi 
aho  carefully  restored,  and  presenting  tome  rich  eaunpla 
of  the  Decorated  period.  Besides  these,  there  are  notiefr 
able  churches  at  Bere-Regis,  Dorchester  ^St  Peter's),  and 
Fordington,  Muden-Newton,  Piddletrenthide^  Oene,  Be* 
minster,  Powerstock,  ke, ;  bnt^  gfsamXij  speaking  thi 
ecclesiastical  buildings  of  the  connty,  thoogh  not  uoint* 
resting,  cannot  boast  of  special  grandeur  or  beanty. 

At  Milton  abbey,  originally  fonnded  hj  King  Athelstan, 
and  also  at  Foitle-Abbey,  handsome  portioiia  of  thi 
monastic  buildings  are  incorporated  m  the  modcra 
mansions ;  and  there  are  monastic  remftias  of  Tuyiiif  i» 
terest  at  Ceme,  Abbotsbuiy,  Bindon,  and  elaewhrn  At 
Sherborne  some  of  the  oonventnal  bnildings  are  to  be  tiaosd 


within  the  precincts  of  the  flourishing  mmmai  achooL 

mstingnishabli 
those  of  Wiltshire  and  Somersetshire,  yet  bearing  maaj 


The  dialect  of  the  county,  perfectly  nistingnishable  frooi 


common  marks  'of  its  Saxon  origin,  has  been  adminUy 
illustrated,  both  philologically  and  poeticallr,  by  a  livug 
author,  the  Rev.  Wm.  Barnes,  whose  poems  m  the  venftca- 
lar  have  won  the  enlogium  of  several  eminent  critics,  whiht 
their  Doric  simplicity  and  tenderness  and  truth  is  hmititf 
appreciated  by  high  and  low  in  the  eon&..y. 

This  counhr  has  afforded  titles  to  Tarions  not^le  farathi^ 
besides  the  dnkes  and  earis  ci  Dorset,  doke  of  Portkad 
to  that  of  Bentinck,  eari  qf  Dorchester  to  that  of  Dimv, 
Shaftesbury  to  that  of  Ashley-Cooper,  ViieoBDt  Brid- 
port to  tliat  of  Hood,  Baron  Meleombe  to  Bab^ 
Dodiogton;  whilst  Blandfoid,  Wsrmoath,  Woodrfori* 
Encombe,  kc,  are  swallowed  in  the  hig^  titlaa  of  thiir 
noble  possessors. 

Amongst  ita  more  eminent  natiTea  may  be  rackoaed 
Cardinal  Morton,  Archbishops  Stafford  and  Wake^  Bishopa 
Sprat  and  StiUingfleet,  Matthew  Prior,  Sir  Qtorge  Bomamb 
Sir  James  Tliomliill,  ^e. 

The  connty  rates  hare  been  recently  iirMtd  oo  sa 
annual  income  of  XI. 095,736. 

A  cnrioos  ancient  Smew  of  tiis  eonnty  was  written  hf  a  B«t. 
Ifr  Coker,  about  the  middle  of  the  17th  oe&tanr,  and  pQUfaM 
from  his  Ifa  in  1732.  In  1774  a  very  valuabb  CbmmifBUkn 
aiipcarcd,  by  the'  Bev.  John  Hutching  in  S  vola  foUe :  a  aasM 
edition  in  4  vols,  folio,  in  180S  ;  and  a  third,  greatly  im|npft< 
aud  brought  down  to  the  pnaeat  dati^  alw  iu  4  vols,  folia  ia  187ib 
Ko  other  county  in  England,  perhaps,  iMncaaea  so  fall  and  scrwats 
a  topof;;raphical  and  genealopcal  murwj  m  tbi&  The  a■t^■itks 
of  the  county  hare  likewise  been  aatiilBctoff^y  doeidatrd  in 


publications  by  Mr  Sydcnhun,  Mr  C.  Wams^  F.S.A..  Dr  ITahi 

Smart,  and  othen.  (C.  W.  &) 

DORSET,  Thomas  Sacktilli,  Lobd  BucrtUBsr,  rwa 
Earl  of  (1536-1608),  was  bom  in  at  Bockhont  ia  the 
I)ari&h  of  Withyham  in  Sussex.  EBsfiither,  Sir  Bkkui 
Sackville,  the  friend  of  Roger  Aaehamv'was  oonnected  with 
the  Boleyn  family,  and  thus  disUntly  with  Qtwen  Wi— l^i^fc ; 
his  mother  was  Winifreds,  daughter  of  Sir  John  Brngetei 
Bridges,  of  London.  In  his  fifteenth  or  itzteenth  ysar  hi 
was  entered  at  Hart  Hall,  Oxford ;  bol  it  wm  as  Ckmbndgi 
that  he  completed  his  studies  and  took  the  dsgim  oi  nasM 
of  arts.  On  leaving  the  univenity,  wheiti  be  had  alnn^ 
obtained  the  reputation  of  a  poet,  heproeeeded  to  the  laam 
Tpmi>lo,  and  though  the  atatomeal  aiade  hf  aoBt  maAad' 
ties  that  he  became  a  barrirter  is  aoi  anpportad  hf  tki 
registers,  his  connection  with  the.  society 
result    lie  had  alnady  at  the  age  of 
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V*>eclj,  dAOghtcr  of  Sir  John  Baker  of  SiasiuvlmrBt  in  Kent, 

tnd  in  1007  he  entered  public  life  as  member  of  parliament 

for  Westmoreland.    In  the  following  year  he  eat  for  EoAt 

Grinstead  in  Snasez,  and  the  record  of  hie  activity  is  still 

to  be  found  in  the  Journals  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

Qoeen  Eliabeth,  who  had  just  come  to  the  throne^  was 

Attnetedbj  the  handsome  person,  high  culture,  and  evident 

ability  of  her  young  poet-luusman,  who  was  accordingly,  to 

quote  hix  own   words,  "  selected  to  a  continual  private 

tttendance  upon  her  ONnwperson/  which  did  not,  however, 

prevent  him  from  appearing  again  iu  the  Parliament  of  16C3 

as  member  for  Aylesbury  in  Buckinghamshire.    A  visit  to 

the  Continent  in  1 565  was  interrupted  by  an  unexplained 

imprisonment  at  Rome,  and  terminated  by  the  news  of  his 

father's  death,  which  took  place  on  2l8t  April  1566.     On 

his  retnm  he  was  knighted  in  the  queen*B  presence,  and 

obtained  the    title  of  Lord  Buckharst,  by    which    he 

continued  to  be  known  through  the  most  of  his  life. 

Apartments  were  provided  for  him  in  the  queen's  palace  at 

Bhene,  where  his  mother  vras  in  charge ;  but  the  simplicity 

of  his  mode  of  life  is  shown  by  the  fact  that,  when  in  1568 

he  had  to  entertain  Odet  de  Coligni,  Cardinal  de  Ch&tillon, 

at  the  queen's  command,  he  failed  to  satisfy  the  luxurious 

ilesiree  of  his  guest,  and  thus  fell  under  her  majesty's  dfs- 

plaaiarew    In  1571  he  was  sent  to  France  to  congratulate 

Charles  IX.  on  his  marriage  with  Elizabeth  of  Austria ;  in 

1572  he  was  one  of  the  peers  who  tried  Thomas  Howard, 

ead  of  Norfolk ;  and  in  1586  he  was  employed  to  convey 

to  Qoeen  Mary  of  Scotland  the  sentence  of  death.     A  more 

difficult  task  was  found  for  him  in  1587;  as  ambassador  to 

th6  Hague  he  was  expected  **  to  expostulate  in  favour  of 

petee  inth  a  people  who  knew  that  their  existence  depended 

on  war,  to  reconcile  those  to  delay  who  felt  that  delay  was 

death,  and  to  heal  animosities  between  men  who  were 

tuemiee  from  their  cradles  to  their  graves."    With  what 

fearlessness,  fidelity,  and  sagacity  he  discharged  his  duty, 

hai  been  told  in  detail  by  the  historian   of  The  United 

^'etkerlands,  who  asserts  that  there  is  not  a  single  liue  in 

all  the  ambassador's  correspondence  which  does  not  reflect 

honour  on  his  name.     But  his  expostulations  with  the  queeu 

on  her  parsimonious  policy,  and  his  independent  conduct 

towards  the  royal  favourite  Leicester,  procured  him,  on  his 

.  v^nm  to  England,  instead  of  approbation  and  reward  for 

liis  services,  an  order  confiuing  him  to  his  house  for  nine 

or  ten  montlis  in  token  of  her  majesty's  displeasure.     Ou 

the  death  of  the  earl,  however,  he  was  again  received  into 

faroar ;  in  1588  he  was  pre;ieQted  with  the  Order  of  the 

^rter;  in  1591  he  was  elected  chancellor  of  the  university 

of  Oxford,  his  claims  having  been  supported  by  a  roycd 

letter;  and,  in  1599,  on  the  death  of  Lord  Burghley,  he 

succeeded  to  the  office  of  Lord  High  Treasurer  of  England. 

^'i  the  following  year  he  had  to  pronounce  sentence  as  High 

Steward  on  the  earl  of  lEssez,  who  had  been  his  rival  for 

the  chaacellorship  and  his  opponent  in  politics.    The  change 

of  the  dynasty  which  took  place  in  1603  left  his  position 

Unimpaired  ;  his  office  of  Lord  Treasurer  was  confirmed  to 

^in  by  King  James,  onyi  on  13th  of  March  .1604,  he  was 

^'^ted  earl  of  Dorset     He  died  suddenly  on  April  19tU 

1608,  while  sitting  at  the  council  table  in  Whitehall,  and 

left  hU  earldom  to  his  son  Robert  Sackville. 

In  the  history  of  English  literature  Thomas  9&ckville 
<^pic8  an  honourable  position.  We  no  longer  possess  any 
of  the  "  sonnets  finely  sauced  "  for  which,  in  his  student 
^y^  he  waa  praised  by  Jasper  Hejrwoocf,  but  we  may  still 
^  the  Ferrex  and  Porrex  by  which  he  takes  rank  as  the 
^nt  writer  of  genuine  English  tragedy,  the  Induction  to  the^ 
Mirror  cf  Magiitratet,  and  the  Complaint  of  Htnry  Duke 
¥  BuekitgMam.  The  first  was  written  with  the  assistance 
<kf  Thomas  Norton,  during  S'lckville's  connection  with  the 
luQcr  Temple,  was  acted  before  (^ueeu  Klixabulh  in  15G1, 


appeared  without  the  anthot'a  permission  in  1565,  and 
again  in  anthoiiced  editions  in  1570-1  and  1590.  The 
second  is  a  stately  allegorical  poem  of  the  kind  so  mnch 
in  Yogue  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  with  elaborate  per- 
sonifications of  sorrow,  death,  old  agb,  &c,  intended  to 
stand  as  preface  to  a  series  of  poems  descriptive  of  the 
tragic  &te8  of  famous  men;  and  the  Complaint  was  to 
form  the  first  of  the  series.  They  all  dispby  a  lively  fancy, 
and  no  small  command  of  pure  and  sonorous  EngUsh,  but 
hardly  awaken  any  regret  that  the  author  soon  laid  aside 
the  poet's  for  the  diplomatibt's  pen. 

See  SackvaU*i  Works,  edited  by  Peghmlil  yr.  Sackville. West, 
1859 ;  and  Arber'e  Beprint  of  the  Indudum, 

»  DOBSET,  Charles  Sacktillb,  Sixth  Eabl  ov  (1637- 
1706),  eldest  son  of  Richard  Sackvillo,  the  fifth  earl,  and 
Frances  Cranfield,  eldest  daughter  of  Lionel,  earl  of  Middle- 
sex, was  bom  January  24,  1637,  and  succeleded  his  father 
in  1677.  His  youth,  spent  partly  in  London  and  partly  in 
Italv,  was  filled  with  aU  the  madcap  and  libertine  excesbea 
of  the  period ;  but,  owing  doubtless  to  the  nobler  qualities 
which  he  none  the  less  displayed,  the  graceful  scapegrace 
found  more  favour  with  the  public  than  the  rest  of  the 
dissolute  crew.  He  was  high-spirited,  generous,  and 
humane ;  as  years  passed  on  his  character  ripened  and 
refined,  and  he  who  had  been  the  worthy  rival  of  Charles 
XL  lived  to  be  laughed  at  by  E^erege  foL  fidelity  to  his 
wife.  Though  present  as  a  volunteer  under  the  duke  of 
York  during  the  Dutch  vrar  in  1665,  and  afterwards  sent 
on  more  than  one  uusaion  to  the  court  of  Franco,  he  took 
compcuratively  an  unimportant  part  in  politics  imtU  the 
eommencement  of  the  troubles  which  ended  in  the  Revolu- 
tion of  1688.  Deprived  in  1667  of  his  office  as  lord-lieu- 
tenant of  Sussex,  for  his  refusal  to  comply  with  James  IL's 
arbitrary  demands,  ho  soon  after  became  one  of  the  active 
members  of  the  opposition,  and  in  1688  assisted  ti«e  flight 
of  the  Princess  Anne.  After  James  had  left  the  oountry, 
Dorset  wasa  member  of  the  council  for  the  preservation  of  the 

{mblic  peace ;  and  on  William's  accession  he  was  appointed 
ord  chamberlain.  In  1691  he  acoomponied  the  new  king 
to  Holland;  and,  though  he  was  afterwards  involved  in  the 
accusations  of  infidelity  brought  forward  by  Preston,  he 
retained  and  deserved  the  royal  favour  to  the  last.  He 
died  at  Bath  in  January  1705-6,  and  was  succeeded  in  the 
earldom  by  Lionel  Cranfield  Sackville,  his  only  son  by  his 
second  wife;  Mary,  daughter  of  James  Compftn,  earl  of 
Essex.  Donet  keeps  his  place  in  the  lint  of  English  x>octs 
in  virtue  of  a  few  lyrical  and  satirical  pieces,  whidi,  though 
extravagantly  praised  by  his  contemporaries,  and,  even 
according  to  Macaulay,  displaying  the  easy  vigour  of  Suck- 
ling and  wit  as  splendid  as  that  of  Butler,  are  after  ail  of 
no  great  moment  in  themselves,  and  only  suggestive  of  what 
in  happier  circumstances  the  writer  might  have  done.  The 
best  known  is  a  pleasant  careless  song — To  all  you  Lit  diet 
now  at  Land — ^written  at  sea  shortly  before  the  engagement 
with  the  Dutch,  in  which  Admiral  Opdaiu'tt  bhip  was  blown 
up.  As  a  patron  of  literature,  however,  Dorset  stands 
unrivalled, — ^judicious,  impartial,  and  munificent  To  him 
Prior  vras  mdebted  for  lus  education.  Montague  for  promo- 
,tion,  and  Wycherly  for  support  against  the  disfavour  of 
the  public. '  Though  compelled  as  lord  chamberlain  tO  deprive 
Dryden  of  his  official  laurel,  he  took  care  to  make  guod  from 
his  private  purse  the  pecuniary  loss  involved  in  the  dismissal. 

See  Prior's  dedication  of  his  poems  to  the  duke  of  Dorset ;  John- 
son's Lives  of  the  Potts;  Wolpole's  Jtoyal  and  ICoble  Aulkonj 
Macaulay's  History  of  Englatidf  voL  iiL  chap.  viiL 

DORT,  or  DoBDRECHT,  an  important  commercial  city  of 
Holland,  at  the  head  of  a  district  in  the  province  of  Sonth 
Holland,  10  miles  S.K  of  Rotterdam,  an  the  rsilwsy 
between  that  city  and  Breda.  The  island  of  thtf  Meuse  or 
Merwe  on  vihicb  it  stands  is  said  tu  have  been  sc^iarated 
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fron  the  mainland  in  1421,  bj  an  inundation  which  swept 
away  72  villages,  and  rboat  100,000  inhabitants.  Con- 
cerning its  origin  there  is  no  authentic  information,  but  it 
is  certainly  one  of  the  oldest  cities  of  Holland,  and  pro- 
bably dates  from  the  10th  century.  It  was  surrounded  by 
walls  in  1231  by  Florent  lY.,  count  of  Holland,  who  made 
it  his  residence,  and  granted  it  many  important  privileges. 
In  1457,  almost  the  entire  town,  including  the  church  of 
Dotte  Dame,  founded  in  1366,  and  other  public  buildings, 
was  destroyed  by  fire.  One  of  the  first  towns  in  the 
Netheilands  to  embrace  the  Reformed  religion,  and  to  throw 
off  the  yoke  of  the  Spanish  king,  it  was  chosen  in  1572  as 
the  meeting-place  of  the  deputies  by  whom  the  independ- 
ence of  the  united  Provinces  was  first  ssserted ;  and  in 
1618  and  1619  it  became  intimately  associated  with  the 
theological  lustoiy  of  Europe,  ss  the  seat  of  the  great  synoil 
which  deolsred  against  the  Arminian  party.  Among  ittf 
celebrities  are  the  De  Witts  and  Ary  Scheffer  the  artist 
The  town- hall  is  a  handsome  building,  and  the  principal 
church  ii  an  old  Gtothic  structure  300  feet  loug  by  125  wide, 
with  a  heavy  square  tower,  and  numerous  monumental 
stones,  some  of  great  antiquity,  ''.ne  hall  in  which  the 
syncd  was  held  is  now  demolished.  The  houses  are 
generally  of  an  antique  fashion,  with  the  gables  turned 
outward%  and  many  of  them  date  from  the  period  of  the 
Spanish  occapation.  Dort  possesses  a  good  harbour,  from 
which  two  canals  lead  to  the  centre  of  the  town.  It 
carries  on  an  extensive  trade  in  com,  flax,  sslt  fish,  train 
oil,  and  the  timber  which  ii  brought  down  the  Rhine ;  and  it 
has  shipbuilding  doc^  saw-mills»  sugar-refineries,  tobacoo- 
faetoriei^  linen-bleacheries,  salt-works,  and  white-lead 
workk  Population  in  1850,  20,878,  and  in  1874, 
25.577. 

DORT,  SnvoD  of,  an  assembly  of  the  Reformed  Dutch 
Church,  with  deputies  from  France,  Switserland,  the  Pala- 
tinate, Scotland,  and  England,  called  to  decide  the  theolo- 
gical differences  existing  between  the  Arminians  (or  Re- 
monstrants) and  the  Calvimsts  ^or  Counter  Remonstrants), 
was  held  at  Dort  or  Dordrecht  in  the  yeaM  1618  and  1619. 
During  the  life  of  Arminius  a  bitter  controversy  had  sprung 
u>  betweeo  his  followeis  an<  the  strict  Calvimsts,  led  bv 
rands  Qomar,  hif  professorial  colleague  at  Leyden ;  and, 
in  order  to  drdde  their  disputes,  a  synodical  conference 
was  proposed,  bat  Arminius  died  before  it  could  be  held. 
At  the  co|ferenee    held  at  the  Hague    in    1610,  the 
Anninians  addressed  a  remonstrance  to  the  States-general 
in  the  form  of  five  articles,  which  henceforth  came  to  be 
known  as  the  five  points  of  Arminianiim.    This  conference 
had  no  inflaenee  in  reconciling  the  opposing  parties,  and 
another,  held  at  D^t  in  the  year  1613,  was  equally  un- 
successfuL     In   1614,  at  the  instance  of  the  Arminian 
party,  an  edict  was  passed  by  the  States-general,  in  which 
toleration  of  the  opinions  of  both  parties  was  declared,  and 
further  caotroversy  forbidden  ;  but  this  act  only  served,  by 
rousing  the  jealousy  of  the  CalvinuBts,  to  fan  the  contro- 
versial flame  into  greater  fury.     Gradually  the  dispute 
pervaded  all  claases  of  society,  and  in  nearly  all  the  towns 
ooth  parties  began  to  hold  Urge  meetings,  and  to  indulge 
io  threatening  wofds  and  gestures,  until  finally,  in  Nov. 
1617,  Prince  Maurice  of  Orange,  in  order  finally  to  decide 
the  controversy,  called  a  synod  which  met  at  Dort  in 
Nov.  16 18     This  synod  was  stricUy  national— called  .by 
the  national  authority  to  decide  a  national  dispute,  and  not 
intended  to  have  more  than  a  national  influence.     The 
foreign  deputies  were  invited  to  attend,  only  to  assist  by 
their  advice  in  the  settlement  of  a  controversy  which  con- 
cerned the    Netherland  church  alone,   and    which  the 
NetherUod  church  alooe  could  decide.  At  the  fourth  sitting 
it  was  decided  to  cite  Simon  Epiicopius  end  twelve  other 
JUmmietranta  tn  apfiear  within  1 4  days  before  the  syuud, 


to  state  and  justify  their  doctrineSi     It  wan  also  agr 

allow  the  Anninian  deputies  to  take  part  in  the  de! 

tions,  only  on  condition  that  they  forbore  to  consult 

or  in  any  way  assist,  their  cited  brethren,  but  thii 

refused.     During  the  interval  between  the  citation  ai 

appearance  of  the  accused,  the  profeesorisl  members 

synod  were  instructed  to  prepare  themselves  to  be  s 

coufute  the  Anninian  errors,  and  the  synod  occupied 

with  deliberations  as  to  a  new  translation  of  the  Rih 

which  a   commission  was    named,    made  arrange 

regarding  the  teaching  of  catedusms,  and  granted  p 

sion  to  the  nussionaries  of  the  Esat  Indies  to  baptia 

children  of  heathen  parents  as  were  admitted  into  thei 

lies.  At  the  25  th  sitting  Episcopins  and  the  others  cil 

peered,  when  Episcopins  surprised  the  deputies  by  a  bo 

outspoken  defence  of  his  views,  and  even  went  so  fa 

say  that  the  synod,  by  exduding  the  Arminiaa  de] 

could  now  only  be  regarded  as  a  sclusmatic  assembly 

Remonstrants  were  asked  to  file  copious  eiq>lasatioiia 

&Ye  points  in  dispute,  but  objecting  to  the  manner  in 

they  were  catechised,  they  were,  at  the  57th  atttin 

missed  from  the  synod  as  convicted  "  liars  and  dace 

The  synod  then  proceeded  in  their  absence  to  jodgi 

from  their  published  writings,  and  came  to  ihe  com 

that  as  ecdesiastical  rebela  and  trespassers  thej  aho 

deprived  of  all  their  oificea.    The  synodical  deda 

regard  to  the  five  points,  and  the  sentence  a^pain 

Remonstrants  was,  at  the  1 44th  sittings  read  in  Latin 

a  large  audience  in  the  grea|  church.    The  Remoni 

Were  required  to  subscribe  the  condemnation,  and  m 

them  refusing  were  banished.    The  synod  waa  coo 

on  29th  April  1619,  by  a  magnificent  banqual  giv 

the  chief  ma^trate  of  Dort. 

DORTMuKD,  a  town  of  Germany,  capital  of  a 

of  the  same  name,  in  the  district  of  Arnsberg,  and  Pk 

province  of  Westphalia,  ii  situated  on  the  Emscher, 

31'  25'  N.  lat  and  7*  27'  9*  E.  long.     Among  thi 

structures  may  be  mentioned  the  Wge  railway  static 

workshop  and  factories  of  which  give  an^oyiM 

upwarda  of  1000  hands,  the  ReinoUmdrehe,  ymk  i 

built  in  1421-1450,  the  old  Marienkiiche^  and  the  < 

Dosiinican  church.    To  the  W»  of  the  atation  is  one 

andent  linden  trees  of  the  K&nigdiof,  where  the  mt 

of  the  supreme  court  of  the  formidable  Yehmgeri 

secret  tribunal  of  the  Middle  Ages,  were  hdd. 

vicinity  of  Dortmund  are  collieries,  in  the  wotklBg  ol 

several  thousands  of  persons  are  engaged.    Sinea  tl 

covery  of  iron-ore  in  the  coal  district,  in  1850,  maaj 

and  blast-fumacee  have  been  erected.    The  manvfa 

indude  tobacco,  iron   and   sted,  maditneiy,  poi 

earthenware,  oil  and  flour,  and  wooQen,  linen,  and 

fabrics.     In  1875  the  town  had  47  breweries,  wbk 

nidied  more  than  6^  millions  of  gallons  of  beer. 

population  in  1875  was  57,742. 

Dortmund,  th«  Throtmanni,  Trntmsnna,  TratOMmis,  T^ 
and  Trotmnndt.  of  etrly  history,  wm  slraidr  a  tovu  of  sc 
portanoe  in  the 'year  800.      In  1005  it  was  tae 


•Tea 

astical  oooneil,  and  in  1016  and  1180  d  unperid  diata.  Tl 
waa  walled  in  the  13th  centniy,  and  in  1887-M  •aeeeaefaH 
stood  the  troope  of  the  archbianop  of  Oologne,  who  beakgad  ( 
montha.  About  the  middle  of  the  18th  oaatorr  it  joined  H 
aeatic  league.  At  the  doee  of  the  Thirty  Yeata  War  the  pd| 
had  become  reduced  to  8000.  In  1808  Dortmund  loat  iti 
as  a  free  town,  and  waa  annexed  to  Nasean.  The  Franeh  o 
it  in  1808,  and  in  1808  it  was  made  OTtr  by  Kapdeoa  to  th 
duke  d  Berg,  and  became  the  ddd  town  of  tlM  depaiti 
Ruhr.  Through  the  eeeaion  of  Wee^ihaUs  by  the  Idim 
Netherlands,  May  81, 1815,  it  became  e  PnBMaiaa  town. 

DORlr,or  Jomr  Dobt  (^etM/s&erXanAeanthopti 

fish  bdongiog  to  the  faunily  Scomhridm,  held  tnsn»  i 

,  by  the  andent  Qreeka  that  they  called  it^Zeua  afl« 

prindpd  divinity.     Its  Ennlidi  naose  aa|icubebly  e  % 
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\m  of  the  French  jaune  df>r^,  and  has  referenoe  to  the 
pmailing  golden-yellow  colour  of  the  living  fish.  The  body 
m  the  doiy  ia  much  compressed,  and  is  nearly  OTal  in  form, 
viiile  the  month  is  large  and  capable  of  extensive  protm- 
lion.  It  possesses  two  dorsal  fins,  of  which  the  anterior  is 
irmed  with  long  slender  spines,  and  the  connecting  mem- 
brane n  produced  into  long  tendril-like  filaments ;  while  a 
imr  of  snort  spines  exten(L  along  the  belly  and  the  roots 
of  the  anal  and  dorsal  fins.  The  colour  of  the  npper 
loHace  ie  olive  brown ;  the  sides  are  yeUowish,  and  are 
marked  with  a  prominent  dark  spot,  on  account  of  which 
the  dory  divides  with  the  haddock  the  reputation  of  being 
the  fish  from  which  Peter  took  the  tribute  money.  It  is 
in  inhabitant  of  the  Atlantic  coasts  of  Europe,  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  the  Australian  seas.  It  is  occasionally  abun- 
dant on  the  coasts  of  Devon  and  Cornwall,  and  is  also  found, 
though  more  sparingly,  throughout  the  Britidi  seas.  It  is 
ezceediugly  Torarions;  feeding  on  mollusks,  shrimps,  and 
the  foong  of  other  fish ;  and  Couch  states  that  from  the 
itooiaeh  of  a  single  doiy  he  has  taken  25  flounders,  some 
S)  inehes  long,  8  fatherlashers  half  grown,  and  6  stones 
from  the  beach,  one  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length.  They  are 
eften  taken  in  the  fishermen's  nets  off  the  Cornwall  and 
Deron  coast,  having  entered  these  in  pursuit  of  pilchards. 
They  ire  seldom  found  in  deep  water,  preferring  sandy 
Uyi,  among  the  weeds  growing  on  the  bottom  of  which 
tlie;  lie  hi  wait  for  their  prey,  and  in  securing  this  they  are 
peatlj  as«iated  by  their  great  width  of  gape,  by  their  power 
of  jtrotrading  the  mouth,  and  by  the  slender  filaments  of 
the  fint  dorsal  fins,  which  fliiat  like  worms  in  the  water, 
vhfle  the  greater  port  t>f  the  body  ia  buried  in  the  sand,  and 
thaa  they  entice  the  smaller  &^w  to  come  within  easy  reach 
of  the  espaciuof  jawa.  The  dory  often  attains  a  weight  of 
IS  hf  altuongh  those  usually  brought  into  the  market  do 
Mtafsnge  more  than  6  or  7  &».  It  is  highly  valued  asan 
tttide  of  f oud. 

DOnSw    ReeToTM. 

BOUAJ,  or  DouxT,  an  ancient  and  once  strongly-fortified 
^vn  of  France,  at  the  head  of  an  arrondissemeut,  in  the 
^tpeitinent  of  Kord,  situnted  on  the  Scarpe,  at  a  railway 
jtmetion  18  miles  B.  of  Lille.  Its  triple  line  of  fortifica- 
^  partly  the  work  of  Vauban  and  partly  of  more 
jBoden  atmeture,  iuoludes  a  considerably  larger  space  than 
i>  leqniaite  for  the  area  of  its  boildings ;  the  streets  are 
^ooeequsntly  spacious,  and  the  number  and  size  of  the 
gudena  onnsually  lari^  Besides  a  variety  of  administra- 
^  offices,  the  town  possesses  a  court  of  appeal,  which 
^  ita  aeskious  in  the  palace  of  the  ancient  parlement  of 
Maadrea;  it  contains  also  one  of  the  principal  cannon. 
^oiiAdnea  of  the  kingdom,  an  arsenal,  and  large  artillery' 
^hlishmeuts,  and  ia  further  remarkable  for  the  number 
Jl^iti  literary  and  scientific  institutions,  among  which  may 
be  mentioned  the  academy,  with  its  faculties  of  letters  and 
*%  representing  the  university  estabUshed  in  1563,  the 
^I^e,  founded  by  cardinal  Allen,  for  the  education  of 
AQgliah  Boman  Catholic  priests,  the  Qovermuent  school  of 
cilery,  a  school  of  drawing  and  music,  a  museum  of 
'^^l  history  and  antiquities,  enriched  with  sculptured 
■^ei  and  inscriptions  from  Bovai,  a  botanical  garden,  a 
Section  of  paintings,  and  a  public  library  of  upwards  of 
<JiOOO  volumes,  and  among  the  rest  about  300  incunabula. 
^«charch  of  Notre  Dame  dates  from  the  12th  and  14th 
^tnries,  and  preserves  a  remarkable  painting,  containing 
•5*  figures,  which  formerly  belonged  to  the  abbey  of 
^chio.  and  ^i^as  apparently  the  work  of  Jean  Bellegambe ; 
^  aucieut  Carthmiian  convent  is  still  extant  as  an  artillery 
**gtiine ;  and  the  toMm-house  ranks  as  one  of  the  historical 
jiiODaments  of  France,  and  is  architecturally  interesting  for 
^  ogival  windows  and  its  belfry  and  spire.  Railways 
^^^  ''nnals  open  up  to  Douai  au  extensive  trade  in  com, 


wine,  brandy,  cattle,  wool,  flax,  and  other  agricultural  pro- 
ducts; and  it  manufactures  lace,  gauze,  cottons,  linens, 
thread,  earthenware,  soap,  salt,  and  beer.  The  origin  of 
the  town  Lb  a  matter  of  dispute ;  but  it  rose  into  importance 
in  the  Middle  Ages  under  the  Counts  of  Flanders,  passed 
afterwards  into  the  possession  of  the  dukes  of  Burgundy, 
and  thus  became  subject  to  the  Spanish  crown.  In  1667 
it  was  captured  by  the  French  under  Louis  XIV. ;  and 
though  the  allies  under  Marlborough  and  Eugene  obtained 
possession  in  1710,  it  was  retaken  by  the  French  in  171 1, 
and  finally  incorporated  with  France  in  1714.  Population 
in  1872,  21,703. 

DOUARNENEZ,  a  town  and  watering-place  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  Finistere,  to  the  S.  of  a  bay  of  the 
same  name.  Its  sardine  fishery,  which  is  carried  on  from 
the  end  of  June  to  the  beginning  of  December,  gives  occu- 
pation to  about  800  boats,  and  between  3000  and  4000 
men ;  the  average  number  of  sardines  caught  each  year  is 
360,000,000,  worth  9,000,000  francs.  Population,  7160 
in  1872. 

DOUBLED A7^  Thomas,  an  EngUsh  author  in  political 
and  general  literature.  He  early  adopted  the  views  of  his 
friend  William  Cobbett,  and  was  active  in  promoting  the 
agitation  which  resulted  in  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Act 
of  1832.  As  secretary  of  the  Northern  Political  Union  of 
Whigs  and  Radicals,  he  took  a  prominent  part  in  forwarding 
the  interests  of  Lord  Qrey  apd  the  reforming  party.  In 
•1858-59  he  was  a  member  of  the  council  of  Uie  Northern 
Reform  Union ;  and  to  the  last  he  was  a  keen  observar  of 
political  events.  He  succeeded  his  fitther  as  partner  in  an 
eminent  firm  of  soap  manufactuters  at  Newcastle,  but 
devoted  his  attention  rather  to  literature  than  to  mer- 
cantile affairs.  On  the  failure  of  the  firm  he  obtained 
the  registrarship  of  St  Andrew's  parish,  Newcastle,  a  post 
which  he  held  until  appointed  secretary  to  the  ooal 
trade.  He  died  at  Burham,  near  Newcastle,  December  18, 
1870. 

Besides  poemi^  dramas,  nnmerous  painphleta,  eontrtbatioas  to 
Blaehoooffa  Mamuiiu,  the  Seketie  RnUw,  and  other  periodicals, 
and  leading  srtious  in  the  Manehtder  Ouardian  aud  the  Kwoetuti^ 
CfhrmUeU,  J>oablMUy  wrote  A  FinaneitU^  Ifonelary,  and  SkUUtieal 
Hidorg  tfEngUuid,  1847  ;  A  Trtaiim  en  JItuidam  JlonU  Oo9§m* 
mtni,  186S ;  Th$  Trm  Law  qf  Population,  1858  ;  a  romaace,  Tkt 
Ev  if  SI  Mark,  1867  ;  Tlu  PolUieal  Lift  qf  Sir  BdUrt  Ptti,  1859  ; 
$Xid  AfaUtr  for  JlaUHaiidt,  1870. 

DOUBS,  an  eastern  frontier  department  of  France^  to 
named  from  its  chief  river,  is  formed  of  the  ancient  Qerman 
principality  of  Montbdliard  (M5mpelgard),  and  of  part  of 
the  province  of  Franche-Comt^    It  is  bounded  E.S.E.  by 
Switzerland,  N.  by  the  territory  of  Belfort  and  by  Haute- 
Sadne,  and  N. W.  and  S.W.  by  Haute-Sa6ne  and  Jura ;  and 
lies  between  46*  33'  lO'  and  47*  33'  45'  N.  lat,  and  5*42' 
and  7*  £.  long.     The  surface  is  chiefly  mountainous,  four 
parallel  chains  of  the  Jura  crossing  it  from  S.W.  to  N.E. 
In  the  loftiest  and  most  easterly  chain   the  principal 
summit,  Mont  d'Or,  has  an  altitude  of  4800  feet ;  in  the 
most  westerly  the  highest  ^iuts  do  not  exceed  1000  feet 
The  river  Doubs  rises  at  the  foot  of  the  Noir  Mont,  in  the 
arrondiasement  of  Fontarlier,  and,  after  twice  traversing  the 
department,  passes  through  Jura,  enters  Sadne-et-Loir,  end 
joins  the  Sadne  at  Verdun,  after  a  course  of  267  miles.     II 
is  navigable  from  Youjaucourt,  near  Montb^liard,  to  ita 
mouth.     Near  Morteau  it  forms .  a  cataract   88  feet  in 
heights     From  Youjaucourt  to  Dole  it  constitutes  a  part  of 
the  navigable  canal  between  the  Rhone  and  Rhine.     Douba 
is  well  watered  by  smaller  rivers  and  rivulets.    The  climate, 
owing  to  the  difi'erences  of  elevation,  is  variable ;  but  it  is 
generally  cold  and  rainy,  and  the  winters  are  severe.     The 
soil  is  stony  and  loamy,  and  at  the  higher  levels  there  are 
numerous  peat-bogs.     The  department  may  be  divided  into 
three  regions.     The  highest,  on  which  the  snow  usually  Ilea 
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froui  six  to  eight  inoutliA  in  tlit  year,  Ib  in  part  barrtu,  but 
on  its  IcM  cz])o8cd  slopes  ie  occupied  by  forests  of  fir  trees, 
and  nffurJtf  g<xtd  pasturage  for  cattle.  In  the  second  or 
luwvr  tvi^^un  the  oak,  bcecb,  walnut,  and  sycamore  tluuriaLi ; 
and  the  valleys  arc  suriccptiblu  uf  cuUivatiuu.  The  regiun  of 
the  pLiiiis  is  tbc  must  ffrtiU-,  uiitl  produces  wheat,  rye,  maize, 
hi  nip,  puU(.>,  and  gmpes  uud  other  fruits.  Agriculture  is 
in  a  lack  ward  stuti*,  but  cattle-rearing  and  dairy -farming 
n^ci'ive  much  atlentimi.  Gruycro  cheese  to  the  valuo  of 
•even  niillious  of  francs  is  produced  yeiirly.  The  most 
im)M)rtaiit  manufactures  aro  inatches,  of  which  about 
:>Ui*,rH)0  are  annually  made,  cuttun  and  woolKn  clotlts, 
bardv^uri-,  cutlery,  {mper,  glae?,  und  leather.  There  arc 
mvirid  iron  foundiien,  and  di.-till*.'riert  fur  Irandy  and 
al»<iiitlic ;  und  the  trade  in  cattle,  bideH,  and  timber  is  con- 
Fi-.il  r.iblc.  Among  the  mineral  products  aro  iron,  cual, 
lignite,  marble,  building  stone,  gyi^&um,  ghiss-sand,  and 
urinds tones.  I)uul>s  14  divided  into  the  arrondisscments  of 
Ikhan^iin,  PontArlier,  Baume-les-Dames,  and  Montlxliard, 
c(tmpru»in^  27  cantons  and  639  communes.  The  capital  is 
lieiunvou.  Of  the  total  area  of  522,7:>5  hectires  (1,21)1,200 
acre*),  about  462,353  acres  are  arable,  299,32U  under 
wood,  19.848  vineyard,  215.684  meadows,  and  225,294 
heath.     The  jiopulation  in  1872  was  291,251. 

DOUCE,  Francis  (1762-1834),  an  Englibh  antiquarian, 
boiA  in  1762,  was  the  son  of  one  of  the  six  clerks 
of  Chancer^'.  After  completing  his  education  ho  entered 
his  father's  office,  but  quitted  it  after  a  short  time,  and 
devoted  himself  to  the  collection  and  stndy  of  antiquities. 
He  bicame  a  prominent  member  of  the  Soci'Hy  of 
Antiipiarics,  and  maintained  an  active  correspondence  with 
muiit  of  the  leading  antiquaries  of  his  day.  For  a  time  he 
held  the  i>nft  of  keeper  of  manuscripts  in  the  British 
Mu;«euni,  imC  ho  was  comiKrllvd  to  resign  it  owing  to  a 
i]i>«rii.  1  with  one  of  the  truhtees.  In  1807  ho  pnblL-hod  his 
/// II 4. : tt /' . II J  of  tShnlmftffi rt  ami  Atiri*ni  Afanners  ( 2  vul»«. 
^V(»).  ^hieh  contained  tome  curious  informrition,  along  with 
a  iiiidl  dtul  of  trilling critiriMii  and  nii.^tuken  interpretation. 
An  uufiiTourable  notice  of  the  wurk  in  the  JCifihlurjh 
/*n-h  I"  ^Ti.atiy  irritated  the  author,  and  mailo  him  unwilling 
Ui  \ r:\U\n:  tiri}'  further  puMicationn.  He  contributed,  how- 
ivir.  :i  I  'I.  idi  r.illf  ijKMiber  of  jtaperM  to  the  Arehr^Jinia 
:.:.■.!   ti      ^■.  ..'/•.,:■,.'*  M  t  !'i:l:i*:      \i\  l^.'53  be  puUi.-bt.<l  a 

'  .       ...   :..:.ie  of  wl.i.li  1. ;  i  upptartd  f-rty  y».;irs  befoie. 

ii'  •.•   i  "Ik  I  lie  li'\]i  Mai.h  1 -*.•!.     r>y  Li:>  will  Lo  left  hi.; 

I  :...t.  ;  1  >    '^fi,  i'.!;::iJii.  /l  J  ni:i!in->  lipt.-i,  Cuins,  itc,  U)  the 

I'    :!   ..t!.  Lli-.'iry  .  l.i"  uwii  i!.:iki:>«.iipt  \\i>rkr>tii  tlic  ]>iti.-b 

'*..    -.:ri.,  \\i:!i  liiii .  !.<  !.->  tl..it  iLty  .-^huulil  i.ot  Ic  opiiieil 

'::i  I".    ■'    :.:.  i  I;.- ;  iiiit. ■-::-.  i.iiviii :., -.ii'l  nii-i  ».Ii.ii.ti'iia 

■r      .!•;    ,    til    >;.    >...i.:jJ    Mi  vii  k,    v  ]|.i    |.'*ili'l.»..l    uu 

:•■?  .f  ti:.  i:..  e:.:/:.  1   T  -  />  ■  ■-  -i'  J/--    ... 

i  •  »■'  '  il.A",  iiir  « ■  inn.- ;■  :  .1     ij.:;.i!  «r"  ll.-    i  'i- i-f  M.iii, 

1 1.  1  ■.  :'..%■  -.i'.-  V  ./.  :'.'.'.'_•  1 !  ■■    .  >:..:.  ii  ■!!  a  fli.t  .  i.L.i-  ir.  u'  ir 

1  .■.  .  :.  '!.    x.isl  (1...  :  •  t   tl.-.-  J.  i.iul,  1.*.  ll.L    iui.  ■!■  II  if  ti:L-  , 

I  ■■■   .   .-.MiiiS  iM  :.r  In'  N.   lit.   ..I..1  V  L'n'W.  1..;^ 

r  i-.:  •'  ,  .".'  i-i  ':■■.;  ll  ui!:i     i  n. -ri  i-'vr.-.  .i:-  ir 
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tLo  climate,  the  peculiar  uhantctA.>ri»ticB  of  tuo  sn.roQndiii 
scenery,  and  the  cheapufw  of  liviDg  render  I'uagla^  a 
favourite  resort.  There  is  communication  d^ily  in  surmitr 
with  Liverpool,  Fleetwood,  and  Larrow,  twice  cr  iLi.i4 
weekly  with  Ireland,  and  occasionally  with  Glasgow.  T^ 
harbour  is  dry  at  low  water;  but  vessels  drawinz  not  a:rc 
than  10  feet  may  enter  during  neap  tides,  and  lL-jm  unf- 
ing  not  more  than  14  feet  during  spring  tides.  A  *;•!-.&  1.1 
new  pier,  at  which  paKScngrrs  can  land  and  mlirk  a!  Li 
heights  of  tide,  was  erected  in  1872,  ai;d  a  cpacivuj  ]t\j- 
menade,  inclosing  the  greater  part  uf  the  hhore,  in  l:7'j. 
The  principal  industries  nre  the  coasting  trade  and  fisL:(xa 
Population  in  1871,  i:^MO. 

DOUGLAS,  Gawaiv  or  Gavin  (r.  1474-Ir.22^  lukp 
of  Dunkeld,  and  the  ancient  classical  poet  of  Scotland,  rni 
the  third  son  of  Archibald,  earl  of  Angus,  known  in  Scott^ 
li'btory  08  "  Bell>thc-CaL"  Ills  mother  was  Ehzittu, 
daughter  of  Bobert  Lord  Boyd,  high  chamberlain  uf  Sc:- 
land.  The  year  when  he  was  born  bait  nut  been  recoidri, 
but  it  is  almost  certain  that  it  was  1474,  or  the  bcgiiaiBf 
of  1475  }  and  of  his  father's  seats  the  one  moat  likely  U» 
have  been  his  birthplace  was  Douglas  Castle,  Lanarkshire^ 
Being  intended  for  the  church,  Douglas  studied  at  tit 
university  of  St  Andrews,  where  his  name  appeaa  in  tl^ 
lists  of  fliumni  between  1489  and  1494.  Having  cnterei 
into  holy  orders,  he  waa  shortly  afterwards  appointed  rKb« 
of  Hauch,  or  Preatonkirk,  and  parson  of  Liuton  in  EsA 
Lothian.'  In  1501  he  was  elccti-d  dean  or  ptovoat  d  tli 
collegiate  church  of  St  Giles's,  Edinburgh^  an  oflioi  uf 
dignity  and  emulument 

In  the  battle  of  Flodden  (1513%  vhea  Jtmca  IT. 
and  many  of  the  Scottish  nobiL'tj  and  ecclesiastics  woe 
killed,  the  earl  of  Angus  lost  his  two  eldeat  aooa,  which  ss 
affected  him  that  he  retired  to  St  Mainly  a  religiooi  booia 
in  Galloway,  where  he  soon  after  died.  He  waa  saeeeedel 
by  hi.s  grandson,  Archibald,  a  handsome  young  noUfosa, 
who  attracted  the  attc-ntiun  of  the  widowed  Queen  MargpnC, 
sifter  of  Henry  VIII.  of  Kngbnd,  and  they  were  bsmai 
witliin  eleVui  months  after  the  death  of  the  kin^  VLj^ 
this  precipitate  connection  incensed  the  nobility  and  cassed 
muLh  jeali>u.<y  of  the  Douglas  family,  it  seemed  tuof« 
up  a  way  fur  the  preferment  of  Gavin  Douglaa.  £y  tbi 
inlluence  of  the  queen,  Douglas  was  "  poaknUled*'  bj  tu 
IVipc  to  tbc  aj'lmcy  of  Aberbrotliick,  or  ArbroatL  Hi 
hut  with  sulIi  o]  ^k  'itivu,  L<-\vevt:r,  from  a  rival  cliiaaii; 
that  hii  appuiiituicut  w:>s  never  CiiUtpletedt  and  h«  w 
ui.uUi^  t'l  otytJn  hi:  abbacy.  Di'Uglas  was  ntXL  rKiOt 
ij.e:jdid  ly  the  qcicu  to  the  Pope  for  the  archbisho{«ac  cf 
St  Aii(lr'.\\.s  iLiu  va'.-.jit;  and,  relying  upon  the  vii:^^ 
of  ili.-^  :.!  ]i  ijiitiuci.t,  he  attempted  by  force  to  oluj 
]  > . :  i:  ^[-  n  i-f  th"  eai<tle  of  St  An-irewB.  Ue  was,  howrrtr. 
v,:.r\[t  •..-.-111],  &ul  ultimately  was  i^as^ed  over  in  fawtfof 
.\ii>ir>.w  r<.ii:ia!i.  At  b  c^tb,  by  the  united  inflcccoc  :f 
tl.'.-  ijii'.Lji  ni  1  til-.'  IV'po,  he  woii  nominated  for  thcbuLiinc 
•{   lU:iik.!.l,   v.I.ich   >h'irily  afterwards    became 
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vore  Fo  iuiii,niuat  at  the  marriage  cf  tlr 
i{ii'.  •:!  V  .*:<  A'.irus  tl.it  tli-:  Parliament  depnvad  \a  U 
tl.i.-  r*  .'I'  ;  < '  ti.>.>  kii>L-(i(  lu  and  the  charge  of  the  yrr?! 
Kii  .'  -i  .:.  v..  i.Lil  n;  i  -  ii.ti-d  the  duke  cf  Albany  b:  tt 
It  :k\.\  :;.  1  •  i  t  »ii ..  Oiietif  the  firsit  acts  of  the  dnka.  «ha 
•  iii.i-  :ri  I:.  !'i  .!,(\>  til  ik>>i:iue  the  reins  of  povtrnmaal,  vn 
'  '  1  :;:  ^  !•  .'..'l.i^  to  t:i.il  fjr  intriguing  for  tct\ 
I   :.<t'i..<  \\r.\i  \\'.  f|uri.n  and  the  {lOiie  without  ibt 
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if  Ftrliiumt  Hs  wu  (onnd  gniitj,  uid  pnt  in  priaon 
ictbe  caDi  tlu  "  trjaij  aai  licht  Tnpleaant  cuCall 
ojk  of  Edinburgh,"  wbera  he  coatioaed  lor  abont  • 
"Bm  hush  step  ol  tba  duka  of  Albany  (mhib  to 
brtMuht  sboaC  a  feeliog  of  i^mpatly  fur  Dauglu. 
u  at  langUi  Mt  et  lib«rtj,  and,  to  in^a  aoms  amenda, 
lake  Dcmiitted  hiiu  to  be  cousecreted  biahop  of 

e  marriage  of  the  queen  with  the  eail  of  Angni 
d  an  nnbappj  one ;  and,  ia  conaeqnence  of  hie  ill' 
nent  of  her,  die  queen  aeparated  from  her  hnaband  and 
1  with  the  tegent  a^nst  the  Douglaaaa.  Angoa  fled 
ibordera  for  a  time;  and  ial521  hia  uncle Qavin  waa 
ved  of  his  biahopric  The  buhop  then  took  ihalter  »t 
onrt  of  Heni7  VIU.,  bat  ia  1622  ha  died  of  tha 
M  at  London,  in  the  forty-eighth  year  of  hia  age.  Hia 
ni  vara  interrtd  in  the  Hospital  Choich  of  the  Savoy, 
a  wocka  of  Biahop  Douglas,  though  not  nomeioiu,  Me 
rtant.     They  coniiit  of— (1)  T/u  FalUt  <^  Emunir,  a 

written  in  1001, — an  allegorical  deecriptioD  of  vaas 
ooa  csTaleadea  of  ftunoua  persona  liooping  to  a  niagul- 

palace  eomawhat  like  Chaucar'a  Temple  of  Fame, 
•  ezsootion  of  which  Douglas  haa  di^layed  much 
i«U(;  o!  tniatment;  (2)  Another  allegorical  poem 
I  King  Hart,  or-  the  heart  at  man,  deacriptive  of 
rogreu  of  life  from  youth  to  age  ;  (3)  A  short  poem 
1  CtHtKienca;  and  (4)  A  Trmi^alvm  of  Iha  jSiuid  oj 
l,  vith  the  aupplemantal  book  of  Uaphteus  Vegioi. 
ich  book  a  ahott  prologue  ia  prefixed,  of  which  tlia 
«Iore  the  13th, 

*>  Tbtn  ipleadld  Dooglu  {obti  tha  UaomiDg  liar," 
:haps  the  finest  effort  of  hia  mtue. 
ii  Trantla^o-n  of  Virgil,  by  which  Dongtaa  is 
known,  ia  a  work  of  which  Bcotland  will  alwaya  be 
),  as  it  waa  the  first  metrical  translation  of  a  clusical 
IT  made  in  Britain,  and  the  precursor  of  many  othen. 
logh  it  Ls  vecT  diffuse,  from  the  difficnlty  ita  anltor 
it  adapting  the  Doric  language  of  hie  country  to  the 
osM  ef  translation,  by  the  acme  reaaon  it  ia  a  wotk  o( 
idwable  philological  value  in  tracing  the  history  of  the 
ity  language  of  Scotland.  Although  Douglas  waa  the 
Mtiro  writer  who  applied  the  name  "  Bcoltis  "  to  the 
mge  he  employed,  he  hsa  ScDtLicii^d  many  Latin  words, 
imported  many  eipreffiions  from  the  French  ;  while 
idminlLon  of  Chaucer  has  induced  him  to  arail  himself 
me  of  the  grammnticat  forms  used  by  that  poet  Still, 
imslstiun,  written  in  the  broad  and  widoiy  apread 
:ct  common  et  an  o^rly  period  to  the  north  of  England 
ScQlland,  will  always  form  one  of  the  most  important 
muki  in  Scottish  philolngy.  In  eonclnding  it  Douglas 
itunately  took  farewell  of  poetical  composition,  and 
ted  the  arena  of  political  striTe,  as  the  following  extract 

"ThiuTp  rnj  p«n  and  iaatmiacDtiB  full  jon 
On  Vimllu  poit  t  fijl  for  eTlrmnre. 
Stair  iTQin  ihoni  Bvk  m»tterii  lo  dLKtyus, 
Iff  moA  toll  now  %i  clene  cont<D)^Iatiu« 
Aad  lolitv  u  doitb  tbe  byrd  in  csge. 

Jtnd  of  mi  dayii  nsro  pissit  the  hSi  data 
Tbitn&ton  luU  me  gTiuitjn,  icele  I  iritc; 
Thu.  Kn  1  feill  danD  swcyuid  the  balluiu, 
Eere  I  redEoo  vp  yoonkerie  obieniance, 

Vntu  tie  cflmmoon  wellh  and  Goddis  gldr."' 
■mJ  early  MS3.  of   Douglae'i  Trrmiatmi  of  Firga  exilt 
'  preterred  in  the  library  nt  Trioily  Cgllepe,   CunbridKS, 
1  bj  his  moBimeiiHi^  UAttbew  Geddei,  ttom  tlw  binhop'a  own 


piialcd  editioiui 
1593,  OB*  *u  Briatod  bj  B 
itSa  to  "- 


tlie  iianrj  ol  tne  omrcnity  at  Ed 
ths  muiiuli  o[  BLib  at  Loogtut. 
'oiti,  nL  It,  p.  tsa.     The  lut-lwo  liiui 


u,  imm  uw  Dinnop  ■  own 
murcnity  of  Edinburgh, 
lb  at  LoQglHt.   'Of  tha 


by  Williun  Cn)>Und  at  I/nlM  fn 
iimin  at  KJiuburgh  in  1711,  and 
i<  wupreeentM  to  tbe  nembcnof  tbe  Ikmnityne  ClnblB'lSBI. 
_M  iWl«  0^  BmouT  wu  fiirt  printed  ot  London  by  TVlllliia 
CapUsd,  wilboDt  date,  bift  jprobablr  in  liM ;  end  u  odllico, 

Ct«d  by  "  JahnD  EoL  lor  Houia'  CLirttrii,"  ip)  wad  at  Edin- 
jh  is  1S79,  of  vbicb  only  tno  cnpin  ue  kuomi  lo  iiiiL  Tbia 
rare  editton  tru  reprinted  for  the  Buuiatjnc  Club.  The  poenia 
called  iCtna  Sart  and  Ceiudma  nciit  in  tbe  Uiiiluid  MS.  In  tbe 
Pepyiiai  litirary,  Cunbridge.  Tha  works  of  the  kUlien  wars 
fint  collectod  and  pnblube!!  at  Edinboigfa  Id  1871,  under  the 
editorihip  of  l£r  John  Small,  with  a  Ufe  predxcd,  aud  a  gloaaaiy 
appended  (J.  BM.) 

DOUQLAB,  aTBFHEN  Abrou)  (1813-1SS1),  aa 
American  stateamau,  waa  bom  at  Brandon,  ia  the  State  of 
Vermont,  on  the  23d  April  1813.  Hia  father,  aphyiiciai), 
died  when  he  was  still  an  infant,  and  in  hia  yooth  he  bad 
to  aCmgglawithpoTerty.  He  waa  apprenticed  to  A  cftbiaeb- 
maker,  but  hia  health  fiilad.  and  he  quitted  the  employnient 
after  *  year  and  a  half.  He  neit  studied  for  tmea  yean 
•t  the  academy  uf  Canandaigna,  ginng  apacial  attention  ia 
tbe  Utter  part  of  hia  course  to  law.  In  1833  he  went  wert 
to  aeek  hia  fortoae,  and  settled  in  JacksoniTille,  lUinMi. 
Hera  he  aapported  bicoself  for  a  few  months  by  acting  a*  ao 
auctioneer'a  clerk  and  keeping  a  school  Galled  to  the  bai 
in  March  1631,  ha  quickly  ol>taitied  a  large  aud  looratiTa 
pnotioe,  and  ao  ear^  as  tha  •foUowing  year  waa  elected 
attnney-genaral  of  Uie  Stale.  In  Deoamber  ISU  be  waa 
elected  a  member  of  the  ]a|pilatan,  in  1837  be  waa 
appointed  regiatiar  of  the  land  offlee  at  Sprii^SeU,  and  im 
December  1610  he  became  leetetaiy  of  atala  of  Illinoii, 
He  waa  a  judge  of  the  auprame  court  ot  Illinois  from  1811 
till NoTen^iitr  1813,  when  ha  reaigoed  tha  office  iaordettc 
•tend  a  candidate  tor  Oongreaa  in  tbe  Damocratio  intcrsat. 
In  1837  be  had  failed  toaacora  hi*  return  by  a  mlnori^of 
5  in  a  total  vote  of  SG,000 ;  on  thi*  oocaeion  he  wa^ 
tueceeafnl,  being  elected  by  a  majority  of  lOOl  Be  took 
an  active  ahare  in  the  Oregon  cootroiei^,  aMciting  Ilia 
unalterable  determination  not  to  "yield  np^  onainclT'  ot 
tbe  Terntoiy  to  Great  Britain,  and  advocatii^  it*  occnp*- 
CioQ  by  a  uiilitaiy  force.  He  waa  alao  a  leading  promoter 
of  the  meaanres  which  resulted  in  tha  anneiation  of  Teksa 
andin  tbe  Mexican  war.  Being  churman  of  tbe  Territorial 
committee  at  fint  in  Cangreas  and  then  in  the  Senate,  la 
which  he  was  elected  in  March  1817,  it  fell  to  him  to  i& 
troduce  the  bills  for  adinittins  Iowa,  Wiaconain,  llinDeaota, 
California,  and  Oregon  into  tbe  Union,  and  for  oiganiziDg 
the  Territories  of  Minnesota,  Oregon,  New  Maiico,  Utah, 
Washington,  Kansas,  and  Nebraik*.  On  the  keenly  di^ 
putcd  question  of  the  permission  of  slavery  in  theTenitorie^ 
Douglas  advocated,  if  he  was  not  tha  firat  to  promolgata, 
what  came  to  be  known  a*  the  "  popular  Mvereignty 
doctrine,"  by  which  each  territory  was  to  be  left  to  decide 
the  matter  for  itself  in  the  same  manner  a*  a  State.  The 
bill  for  organiiiag  tbe  Territories  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska, 
whinh  Douglaa  reported  in  January  1851,  caused  great 
popolar  excitement,  as  it  repealed  the  Miseoori  compromise, 
and  deciated  the  pooiJe  of  "  any  Slate  or  Territory  "  "  free 
to  form  and  t^plate  their  domestic  institntions  in  their 
own  way,  subject  only  to  the  conatitution  of  tba  United 
States."  There  wai  great  indignation  tbronghout  the  free 
atatea ;  and  Douglas,  as  the  chief  promoter  of  the  measure, 
waa  hanged  or  burned  in  effigy  in  many  places.  In  18G2, 
and  again  in  18G6,  he  waa  a  candidate  for  the  president 
in  the  National  Dcmociatic  Convention,  and  though  on  botb 
occauons  ha  was  unaitcceseful,  he  received  strong  support 
In  18S7  hedistinguibhed  himself  by  his  ngoronsoppotitioa 
to  the  edmis^on  of  Kansas  into  tha  Union  onder  the 
Lecompton  constitution,  which  he  maintadned  lo  ba 
fraadulent.  In  the  follawing  year  he  was  engaged  in  a 
close  and  very  eicititig  contest  for  the  aenatoruip  with 
Abraham  ijncoln,  who  was  the  Bepnblican  candidsta.  Tba 
TIL -48 
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popakr  vote  wii  against  him,  Imt  in  Uio  legidataro  Tota 
be  aaenred  his  lefcom  bj  64  to  46.  Dongbs  paid  great 
attentioii  to  tlia  local  affidra  of  Qlinoia,  and  he  waa  tha 
ehiaC  pRMDOtar  of  the  Blinoia  Central  Railroad.  In  1880 
ha  was  again  one  of  the  Democratio  candidates  for  tha 
preeidonej,  and  reoeiTed  a  kige  popular  Tote,  bat  he  waa 
Tei7  feeblj  sopported  in  the  electoral  coU^^  On  tha 
ootbieak  of  the  dril  war  he  denounced  aeeeadon  aa 
eriminaly  and  waa  one  of  the  atrongeet  adTOcatea  of  main- 
taining tha  integrity  of  the  Union  at  all  haaurda.  He 
deliyeied  frequent  addreisea  in  this  sense  after  the  a4ioum« 
ment  of  Oongrsas,  and  during  his  last  illness  he  dictated  a 
letter  for  publication  urging  all  patriotic  men  to  sustain 
the  Union  and  the  constitution.  He  died  at  Ohieago  on 
the  3d  June  1861. 

DOUB,  a  town  of  Belgium,  in  the  nroTinoe  of  Hainault^ 
nine  miles  south-west  of  Mons^  to  tne  ri|^  of  the  rail- 
way from  that  city  to  Yaleneiennea.  It  owea  ita  wYuAb 
importance  to  its  manufacturing  indnatry,  wldch  indudsa 
iroD-amelting,  wesTing,  bleaching,  and  *^'»'"g|  and  ia 
foatered  by  the  eziatence  in  the  Tidnitj  of  coal  and  iron 
minea.    Population  in  1866,  8501. 

DOUSA,  jAirua  [Jait  yav  deb  Don]  (1M5-1604X 

ft  distinguished  Dutch  shitssman,  historian,  poet,   and 

philologist^  tha  becoie  defender  oi  Lsyden,  waa  bom  al 

Noordwyok,  in  the  profince  of  Holland,  Decimber  6, 1545. 

Laf I  an  orphan  at  the  age  of  flva,  he  wia  brought  up  bj 

his  grandfather,  after  wlmaa  death  an  nnde  took  diaige  of 

him.    He  began  hia  atndiea  al  lier  in  Brabant,  became  a 

pnpU  of  Henry  Jnnina  al  Delft  in  1560^  and  thenoa 

paawd  anccMsively  to  Lonrain,  Dooai,  and  Buia.    Hera 

be  atndied  Greek  under  FMer  Dora^  professor  al  tha 

OolUge  Boyal,  and  became  amnainted  with  tim  Chancellor 

J/EJb^Ulf  Tunebu%  Bonsar^  «ul  other  eminent  men. 

On  ha  return  to  HoUand  in  1565  ha  married.    Hia  name 

atanda  in  tha  Uat  of  noblea  who  in  that  year  formed  a 

league  against  Philip  H;  but  he  does  not  ^pear  to  have 

taM  any  actira  pait  in  pubUc  affiiirs  till  157S,  when  ha 

was  sent  aa  head  of  an  embaasy  to  Rngland.    Two  yean 

latsr  he  was  intrusted  with  tha  goremment  and  defence  of 

Lajdan,  than  beaiMed  by  tha  Spaaiardi;  and  in  this 

ardnons  post  he  dismayed  rare  iutelUgance,  fortitude^  and 

praotieal  wisdom.    On  tha  foundation  of  the  uniTersii^  of 

Lsyden  by  William  L  of  Oranm,  Dousa  was  ^pointed 

ilffrt  curator,  and  thii  oflBce  he  hSd  for  nearly  thirty  years. 

Through  hia  friendships  with  foreign  scholars  he  drew  to 

Leyden  many  Dlustrious  teachew  and  profeason.    After 

the  assassination  of  William  L   in  1584,  Dousa  came 

priratsly  to  England  to  seek  the  aid  of  Queen  Elimheth, 

and  in  the  following  year  he  was  sent  formally  for  the 

same  purpose.    About  the  same  time  he  wss  appointed 

keeper  of  the  Dutch  archiTes,  and  the  opportunitiee  thua 

afforded  him  of  literary  and  historical  research  he  turned 

to  good  account    In  1591,  being  named  a  member  of  the 

Statea-Oeneral,  he  romoyed  to  the  Hague.    Heajy  Uows 

fell  upon  him  in  the  deaths  of  his  eldest  son  in  1597  and 

of  his  second  son  three  yean  later.    A  bitterer  trial  still 

was  the  misconduct  of  another  son.    Dousa  waa  author  of 

scTeral  Tolumes  of  Latin  Terse  and  of  philological  notea  on 

Horace,  Catullus,  Tibullus,  Petronius  Arbiter,  and  Plautua. 

But  his  principal  work  Im  the  AnnaU  of  Iloiland,  which 

fint  appeared  in  a  metrical  form  in  1599,  and  was  pub- 

llahed  in  prose,  under  the  title  of  BatawioB  HoUandicegue 

AnAoU^  in   1601.    This  wark  had  been  begun  by  his 

eldest  8on«     Dousa  also  took  part,  aa  editor  or  contributur, 

in   Tarious  other  publications.     He  died  at  Koordwyck, 

October  8,  160t,  and  was  interred  at  the  Hague  ;  but  no 

monument  was  erected  to  his  memory  until  1 792,  when 

ons  of  bis  descendants  placed  a  tomb  in  his  honour  ip  the 

ehuch  of  Noordwyck. 


DOUYILLE^  JiAW  BATTisn  (1794-c  1837),  a  FkaMh 

tnTsUer  bom  at  Hambye,  in  the  dapaitmsBi  of  Maneha, 

whoae  asserted  disooreriea  in  Africa  nam  in  kifi  maaann 

been  relegated  to  the  region  of  romanosu    Alanaadyperied 

hia  imagination  seems  to  haTu  been  firad  by  ■amtitas  of 

tnTcl  and  adventure ;  and  accordingly,  wImm  ka  fill  hsii 

to  a  wealthy  relation,  he  at  once  proceeded  to  gntify  hii 

desira  for  personsl  acquaintance  with  forein  kadu    Hs 

oertainly  wandered  far  and  wide;  and,aeeoidingtohiaowi 

profession,  he  visited  India,  Kashmir,  JThntansan,  ?»■% 

Aria  Minor,  and  many  parte  of  Enrojpe.    After  apendiBg 

some  time  in  Faria,  and  being  admitted  ft  meaibar  of  the 

BodM  da  G^ographie,  he  proceeded  in  18S6  to  Biasil. 

with  the  intention  ^parently  of  eanying  on  eeienlifts 

ezplorationa :  from  this  purposs^  howetery  he  wee  divertri 

by  the  political  drcumttanoea  of  the  eontiy;  end  ts 

replenish  his  funds  he  started  bwinsas  el  Monlevidie  ia 

partnership  with  a  IL  Laboissikai    Towarde  the  dose  ef 

the  following  year,  probably  in  Ootober,  after  n  aheit 

reaidenee  at  Bio  Janeiro^  he  left  Brasil  fur  tke 

posssssiona  on  the  weal  ooaat  of  Africa,  where  hie 

m  ICeieh  1828  ie  proved  by  the  menrien  aede  of 

in  certain  letftem  of  OaatiUo  Bmneo^  tke  gpitemeiMnaiil 

of  Loanda.    In  Hay  18S1  he  raappeaied   in  fwrnm^ 

claiming  to  have  pnshed  hie  eiploreaona  into  the  viiv 

heart  of  Africa,  m  far  m  the  STth  degree  ef  loagllnde  t 

of  Ckeenwich,  or,  in  other  wordb^  into  whU  ia  now  kaswa 

ae  the  greet  eqn^oriel  lake  regioiL    Hh  etoiy  wee  rsedb 

eeespled  bj  die  8ocM6  de  GAiiFaphie  at  FkI^  whUh 

h^sfensd  to  reoogniea  hia  aervieee  hf  narigninf  Ma  thi 

greet  gold  medal,  and  appointinf  Ihim  their  eeenta^ 

for  the  year  1833.    On  the  publieatioa  of  Ua  nanalivi 

— V9^og$  am  Congo  oi  damo  timiUitmr  do  f4A*f  ^l"*" 

wftn'tt/i    which  occuned  four  large  vnhusei^  end  wm 

aceompanied  by  an  elaborate  et]a%  the  ppMft  este 

might  well  mn  hi^    In  oompeny  with  nie  wife  (a 

ofhie  old  Montfllvidean  partner^  and  attended  by 

400  native  porters^  the  hanpy  tmveller  bed  advened 

kingd  Nn  to  kingdom  nther  like  a  moneieli  meking  s 

progruss  through  his  tributary  etata% 

and  rseaiving  homage^  than  like  n 

<         ing  hie  espeneeefirom  hie  private 

w«u»  snmoth  for  a  tioM;  the  interior  of  Afiien  waa  d» 

ecribed  in  teit  booke  end  depicted  in  mepe  eeeordiag  li 

the  discoveriee  of  DonviUe;  bnl  in  the  Asfnsl  namher  ei 

the  Fonigm  QuarioH^  Rowiem  for  18SS  the  mcel  ewespai 

chargea  of  ignoranoa  and  fraud  were  leinehed  efdnet  ^ 

enthor,  and  thia  attaek  was  foUowed  np  fai  the  Moom  dm 

Ikuat  Moodm  for  November,  by  Theaue  lewordeiieb  wk 

asserted  that,  during  part  of  the  tioM  which  he  eleimed  ta 

have  q>ent  in  Af rice,  DonviUe  hed  been  a  faauUar  eljed 

in  the  atreeta  of  Bio  Janeiro.    The  tide  of  popular  fafini 

turned ;  and,  in  spite  of  the  eiplenatione  furnished  I9 

DonviUe  in  Ma  dofenoo,  1839,  and  Tmdo  most  do  mm  ok, 

OH  qmnm  aiow  <tmmi  oi  ouiooo  wtoio  opri»  aie»  esfi^fe  00 

Congo,  1833,  the  generJ  dedaion  was  openly  aoainet  himi 

W^o,  Audrun,  a  lady  to  whom  he  wee  ebont  to  be  merrisd, 

committed  suicide  from  grief  at  the  disgrace;  and,  aflsi 

vainly  attempting  to  obtain  satiafaetion  f rum  Laeurdain 

by  duel,  the  poor  adventurer  himself  withdrew  in  1833  ts 

Brasil,  and  prooeeded  to  make  eaploratioaa  in  the  vallayd 

the  Amazon.     According  to  Dr  Gardner,  in  hie  TrmmU  im 

the  Interior  ofBraxU,  he  was  murdered  in  1837  on  thebaab 

of  the  Silo  Francisco  for  charging  too  high  for  his  msdiml 

assistance.     His  BrasUian  manuscripts  feU  into  the  haadi 

of  M.  S.  Bang,  by  whom  they  were  transmitted  to  IL 

Ferdinand  Denis.    Whils  modem  exploration  haa  doM 

nothing  to  support  the  wider  pretensions  of  Donvills,  as 

less  an  authority  than  Captain  Burton  naasrte  that  hit 

descriiitinns  of  the  country  of  the  Oungo  ere  lilaJike  and 
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Elttd  Tobtt  going  to  meat  U*  Son,  >l 
b  t  oompuatiTdy  etrif  point  in  his  « 
W  foansd  ft  muiur  of  hii  own  diatiac 


fMtnTMqno ;  Uiat  his  oburratioiii  on  tlie  aatluopolDg;, 
MVDooiM^   ciutoBu,    Bcd  nuladiw  of   tba    poople  ve 

n— *-Mj  Kccnrate;  and  thut  evsn  tbe  Datit*  wordi 
■DHrtod  into  tha  tazt  of  his  nuraUTB  "  are  for  the  moat 
nut  pna  with  nnnidal  correctneu.' 
"'="™        "     -  QEEHi.--    ""' 

IGIJ.  HIl  firit  initmctor  io  drawing  and  deaiga  was 
Gulholatnew  Dolendo,  an  engi»Ter;  uid  ho  afterwatdi 
htnad  lh(  art  of  glan-paintiDg  nnder  Fetar  Kauwhoom. 
At  Ihaaga  of  fifEean  ha  became  a  pupil  of  Rambraadt,  wicb 
■boo  ha  eoatinued  for  three  year*-  From  the  great 
■ate  of  the  Flemiah  achool  he  aoquirad  hia  ekill  in 
aiming,  and  in  the  more  aubtle  effecta  of  cMaroacnro; 
nd  the  a^te  of  Bembrandt  ii  re6ected  in  aavaral  of  his 
odiai  pictnrea,  notably  in  a  portrait  ol  bimialf  at  the  age 
tt  tno^-two,  in  the  Bridgwater  Oallerjr,  and  in  tha 
""'"■'  ■    ~    I,  at  Wardour  Caalia. 

ia  career,  howerer,  he 
u  diatiact  from,  and  indeed 
ie  toy  that  of  hi*  muter.  Qif  ted 
kl  cleamtM  of  fiiioD  and  predMon  of  nwiupula- 
tioo,  ba  eoltiTated  a  minateaod  eUbonte  atflo  of  IrMtmaot ; 
ni  wobablf  few  painlora  tnr  apent  mora  time  and  ^na 
a  ill  Iht  detula  cd  their  pietnrw  down  to  tbemoittnnaL 
Hi  ii  nid  to  tuva  ^nt  Sn  dajt  in  punting  »  hand  ; 
mi  U*  woA  WH  M  Gne  that  he  fouu  it  neeaMtiy  to 
■anabctan  hii  own  bmahea.  Notwithatanduig  the 
niiatauM  of  bia  tonch,  howaTar,  the  general  tdfeet  waa 
bnaoaioBa  and  free  from  itiffiirMn.  and  bia  oolonr  was 
ibnji  admirably  freah  and  tranaparent  He  wai  fond  of 
npnaMting  anbjeeta  in  lantern  or  candla  light,  tha  effects 
<(  ikich  ha  reproduced  with  a  fidelity  and  akill  which  no 
•iW  naalar  liaa  equUed.  He  frequently  painted  by  the 
■ilifaaucaramirroitandtoobtainezacOieaahkoked  at 
b  ntgect  throngh  a  frame  enaaad  with  aqnarea  of  silk 
Ibnid.  Hia  praotioe  aa  a  portrait  piunter,  which  waa  at 
lot  cawdaiabli^gndnally  declined,  aittera  boing  nnwilling 
to  pn  him  the  time  that  be  deemed  neceaaaiy.  His 
fidua  weia  always  amall  in  aiia,  and  raprasanted  chiefly 
■ijacti  in  etill  tifa  Upwards  of  two  hundred  are  attri- 
md  to  him,  and  apeoimena  are  to  be  found  In  most  of 
h  great  pnhlio  oolleiationB  of  Gnropa.  Hia  e^  itaurrt 
•imcilly  eouddered  to  bo  the  Woman  aiok  of  the  Dropsy, 
iotia  limTT«L  The  Braning  School,  in  tha  Amatardam 
(Ml«y,  is  the  beat  example  of  the  candl»-ligbt  aceoea  in 
*UA  La  excelled.  In  Uia  National  Oalla^  taTonrabls 
tumaa  are  to  be  aaen  In  the  Foulterer'e  Shop  and  ft 
PMnit  of  himaalt  Donw'a  pictnrM  brought  high  prices, 
wlit iinid  that  Preaideat  Tan  Sjnring  of  the  Hagoe  paid 
Un  lOOO  floriiks  ft  year  ainplj  for  the  right  of  pra- 
(Dptioi,.  Doaw  died  in  ISSa  Hia  moat  celebrated 
P>I>1  wu  Francia  Mieris. 

IXlVE  (Dutch,  Dutjvt;  Daniah,  Due;  Icelandic,  Du/a; 
'^■nun,  Taubt),  a  name  which  seemato  be  most  commonly 
■pplict!  to  the  smaller  members  of  the  group  of  birds  by 
«|mlliolc^)ta  nanalJy  called  Pigeons  {Columbai) ;  but  no 
■tup  diitiactiDn  can  be  drawn  betweeti  Pigeona  and  DoTsa, 
ud  ID  general  litersture  the  two  words  are  naod  almoat 
"^ftnatly,  while  no  one  apeciea  can  be  pointed  out  to 
^h  the  word  Dove,  taken  alone,  aecrns  to  be  abeotutely 
F^ftr.  The  targeat  of  tha  group  to  which  the  oame  ia 
fplitable  ii  perhspa  the  Ring-Dove,  or  Wood-Pigflon,  also 
alld  in  many  parte  of  Britain  Cushat  and  Queeat  {Colum&a 
P^Habsi,  LLnu.),  u  very  common  bird  throughout  thaso 
|«>Dii>  and  most  parts  of  Europe.  It  associatea  in  winter 
^  l>rge  Socica,  the  numbers  of  which  (owing  partly  to  the 
vttranion  of  predacious  auimals,  but  still  more  to  the 
*°(leni  syatem  of  agricnlture,  and  the  growth  of  (jlautatione 
"  Wny  dislticlft  uat ""  '  '  '  '  ' 


jeaiB  increased  anonnonsly,  «o  that  their  depiedatioB*  an 
very  Mrious.  In  former  days,  when  the  breadth  of  land  la 
Britain  tmder  green  cmpa  was  comparaliTely  ftmftlt,  thtM 
birds  fonod  litUe  food  In  tha  dead  seaaon,  and  this  teana^ 
waa  a  natural  check  on  dieir  auperabondanca.-  But  Mnoe 
tha  extended  cullivation  of  tumipa  aiid  plant*  ot  aimilar 
use  tha  ease  ia  altered,  and  perhapa  at  no  lima  of  tha  year 
haa  proTender  become  more  plentunl  than  in  winlor.  His 
Bing-DoTO  may  be  eaaily  diaUngniahad  from  other  Enropann 
apaeiea  by  ita  larger  aiia,  and  eapecially  by  tha  white  apot 
on  either  aide  of  its  neck,  forming  a  nearly  oontinnoua 
"ring,"  wheocB  the  bird  takes  its  luma,  and  the  large 
white  patchea  in  ita  winga,  which  are  very  conspicnous  in 
flight.  It  breads  seTeral  times  in  the  year,  """"g  for  ita 
neat  a  alight  platform  ot  sticks  on  tha  horiamtal  bough  of 
a  tree,  and  laying  tharein  two  ^gs — which,  aa  in  all  tha 
Colamba,  are  white. 

The  Stock-Dora  (C.  attat  of  most  author*)  ia  •  BBuOet 
species,  with  many  uf  tha  habita  of  tha  former,  but  bread- 
ing by  preference  in  tha  atoeks  of  hollow  trees  or  in  labfait- 
hides.  It  ia  darker  in  colour  than  tha  Bing-Dora,  wiUuMt 
any  whita  on  its  neck  or  winp,  and  b  mnoh  law  oonmon 
ami  more  locally  distributad. 

The  Rock-DoTe  (C.  tina,  Tamm.)  much  reiiablw  th« 
Btock-DoTe,  but  is  of  a  lighter  oohrar,  with  two  Uiek  Ian 
on  ita  winp,  and  a  whito  iwnp.  In  iti  wild  atato  it 
haimta  moat  of  tha  rocky  part*  of  tha  eoMt  <rfEw^ek  fmoi 
tha  neroea  to  the  C^cladaa,  mu],  aaldon  going  uland,  ia 
oomparatiTely  rare.  Tat,  aa  it  i*  wiihoat  eeBtndiotiaa  tha 
parentalam  of  all  our  domeMie  FigMna,  ita  ""mfrtit  muat 
tMi  axoeed  thoaa  of  both  iha  formar  pot  together.  In 
Egypt  and  TBiious  parts  of  Aua  it  is  Mpreaentad  hj  what 
llr  Darwin  has  called  "  Wild  BaMa,**  wnich  ara  oonuaod/ 
aooountad  good  "apacia*''  (C.  tMwiptri,  C.  <^imU,0. 
inUrmtdia,  C.  Itucoitola,  and  ao  forth},  thin^  thn  ^tlfc> 
from  one  another  tu  leas  than  do  nearly  '^  tha  domaatia 
forms,  of  which  mora  titan  IBO  Unds  that  "  bread  tnn," 
and  hsTe  been  separately  named,  are  known  to  aziat.  Ytrj 
many  of  theae,  if  found  wild,  would  have  unquestionftbly 
beeD  tanked  by  ,tlie  beet  onuthologiata  aa  dlalinet 
"apeciea,"  and  aereral'  of  them  woold  as  nndoubtedlj  hava 
been  placed  in  different  genera,  llieaa  Taiione  breeda  an 
clasaiBed  by  Ur  Darwin*  in  /oar  gronpa  as  follows  : — 

Qsonr  L  eemHaad  ol  a  (iiwlf  Baa.  that  ot  the  "  Foaton,"  bar- 
Ihk  the  gnllit  of  great  ^xt,  birely  MpMBtad  tnna  the  eroB,  asd 
onen  InJktad,  the  body  ud  1^  .t«.g.t^  ai  a  modnaM  UU. 


HFoUen.     Of  tlia  But  four  sad  ot  tfa*  leoiHid  fr 
diatibguiihcd. 

OaoDF  IIL  Ia  coDtnBedly  utiflciil,  uid  talt  ui  uBgatd/a 

'"    -tula, "  ruDarkabJ«  for  lb«  sxburdiiujT  derekp. 

■    -'■'-'■ ^rt  of  u  munj  u  for^-tw. 

, ^    ,.'dn  ;  (».)   "Torbit**  ud 

.  'li,"  wilhtht  fHllunaf  tbethnHtdiTticiiLfb  andaihorC  thick 
bill;  (3.)  "Tamblcn,'' po<ieMiiigtheniirT*Iloiuh>bit  oCtambUng 
backnrdi  dmiog  fligbtgr,  io  aomabrMdi.  mu  on  Ihn  graimil,ud 
hiilig  ■  abort,  comcil  bill  ;  («,)  "  I'rill-back^"  in  which  the 
,...v J      -id  (6.)  "Jacabini,"  wilhtheteatlmaotlho 


mFnt  of  their  tails, 

rectrlcei  In  flMtm  of  tha  ordinary 


lecktor 


i  were  before  treeless)  have  ul  kta 


ling  a  hood,  uic 
IV.  gnttij  r. 
I :— <1,)  Trumpelen,"  with  «  mft  of  teatlieti 
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•Imort  deflw  eompvUtioB.  Tlia  diffaT«nc«  l«tirMn  th«m 
it  in  DMDf  MMi  tu  fram  Wog  •npeffldd,  for  Hr  Duwin 
hu  thown  th4l  then  ii  icucd;  •nj  ^ut  of  tli*  •kdetoa 
irhioh  k  ooDStant,  uiil  tlia  modifiutiooi  tb>t  bive  baen 
aStotod  in  th*  proportloDl  at  tha  hstd  mnd  atanul  appA- 
ntna  ara  rtrj  ramarkabla.  T*t  tha  proof  that  all  Uieaa 
diffannt  biidi  hMJ*  dncaadod  from  ons  eommon  atoek  ia 
naftri;  oartun.  Hen  than  ia  no  Daed  to  point  out  iti 
baNJng  upon  the  "  Thaocy  of  Natnral  Seleetian  *  which 
thkt  Mninaot  nitiirmliat  and  Hr  VTaUacs  haia  rendarad  ao 
wall  knofrn.  Tha  kntiqnitj  oT  ton*  of  the**  bnada  ia  not 
tha  lewt  tateratiDg  part  it  tha  labjeet,  nor  la  the  oia  to 
which  on*  Vt  laut  «f  tbam  haa  long  b««n  applied.  Ilia 
Do*a  from  the  aulieat  period  fn  hiatorj  bu  h«an  M*o«iated 
with  the  idea  of  a  maaieDgar  (Oenaaia  Tiii.  6-13),  and  iti 
emplojment  in  that  eapaoit;,  dareloped  incceaairBlj  bj 
Onaka,  Roffiana,  Miuiulmaa%  and  Chriatian^  haa  netet 
been  more  fnllj  made  araOabla  than  in  onr  own  daj,  aa 
witnaaa  the  "  Pigaon-poat  *  ealabliahcd  during  the  rsoant 
*iaM  of  Paria. 

Laanng,  then,  thia  intanating  anbject,  apace  doea  not 
pannit  our  here  dwelling  on  Tarioiia  foreign  apeciaa,  which, 
if  not  tralj  belonging  to  the  ganca  Columba,  ara  barely 
M^wabls  tbarafram.  Of  thaaa  axamplea  may  be  foiuid  in 
the  Indian,  Ethiopian,  and  Neotropiaal  Rcgbna.  Still  leaa 
can  we  here  enter  npon  the  innnmanbta  other  toism,  thongh 
th*r  may  be  entitlod  to  the  name  of  "  Dotb,"  which  are 
to  be  (oond  in  almoat  everj  part  of  tha  worU,  and  nowbers 
mora  abnndantlj  than  in  tbe  AnatraliaD  Region,  lb  W«l- 
lic*  ilbit,  leSB,  pp.  365-400)  conaiden  that  they  ntUin 
their  maziinnm  deTalopment  in  the  Papuan  Sabregion, 
whaiei  thongh  the  land^ana  ii  laa*  than  on»«izth  that  of 
Eoropa,  mora  than  a  qoartac  of  all  the  epaciaa  (aome  300  in 
BumbM)  known  t«  eiiat  are  fonnd — owing,  he  anggeati, 
to  th*  abaanc«  of  foratt-liaoDting  tod  fruit^ating  Uam- 
mala. 

Tt  wonid,  however,  be  impoaailde  to  eondnda  thii  artida 
without  noticing  s  small  gronp  of  birda  to  which  in  tome 
Miinda  the  ahm*  Dove  will  aeem  aepecially  applicable. 
Thii  ia  the  gronp  containing  the  Tortle-Dovea — tha  time- 
faononred  emblem  of  tendemeai  and  oinjagal  lova.  The 
common  Tnrtle-Dove  of  Europe  (Tnrltir  aurilitM)  ia  one  of 
thoae  apeoiei  which  ia  gradnall;  extending  it*  area.  In 
England,  not  uach  mora  than  a  century  ago,  it  aeema  to 
bi*e  been  cbieS;,  if  not  aolely,  known  in  the  aonthen  and 
waaiem  countiea.  Thongh  in  the  chaiaoter  of  a  atnggler 
onlj,  it  now  reaehra  tha  extreme  north  of  SootUnd,  and  ia 
perhapa  nowhere  mora  abandant  than  in  many  of  die  mid- 
land and  eaatarn  conntiea  of  England.  On  the  continent 
tha  aame  thing  haa  batiti  obaervsd,  thongh  indeed  not  ao 
definitely ;  and  thU  apeciea  haa  within  the  laat  twenty 
yean  or  ao  appeared  aa  a  caanal  Tiaitor  within  the  Arctic 
Circia  The  probable  eanioa  of  ita  eitenaion  cannot  here 
be  diacnand  i  and  thara  ii  no  need  to  dwell  npon  ita  gtaeafnl 
form  and  tha  delicate  harmon;  of  ita  modeat  colouring,  for 
they  ara  provarbiaL  The  apeciea  ia  migratory,  reaching 
Enrope  late  in  April  and  ntiring  in  Saplembar.  Another 
apeciea,  and  one  perhapa  better  known  from  being  oommonlj 
kept  in  coaGDement,  ta  that  called  bj  many  the  Collared 
or  Barbary  Dotb  (T,  rinn'iu) — the  aecond  Engliah  name 
probablf  tcdicaliDg  that  it  waa  by  way  o(  that  country 
that  it  waa  brought  to  na,  for  It  it  not  an  African  bird. 
Tbil  te  diatinguiibed  bj  ita  crsam-coloDred  ptQinBge  and 
black  neckluF.  Some  DncDrtaiDty  aeema  to  eiiit  aboat 
Ita  origiml  home,  bal  it  ii  fonod  from  Conattntinople  to 
India,  and  ia  abundant  in  the  Holy  Land,  though  there  a 
third  apeciea  (T.  anujrof/fuii)  alao  ocean,  which  Canon 
Trlatiam  thinks  i*  the  Turtle-DoTa  of  Bcripture.      (a.  v.) 

DOTEB  (the  andant  Dobria),  principal  cluqua  pgri  □( 
Enp:land,  ia  aituated  eloi*  to  tb*  South  Foreland,  72  milea 


from  London,  in  a  main  rallay  of  tha  chalk  h 
ing  with  the  oppoaita  dilb  between  Calaia  and 
dominant  object  ia  the  caatle,  oo  tha  aait  hai 
Ita  «»lli  Btanda  the  Boman  pbaroa;  tha  I 
fortr«M  church,  remaining  not  only  ■'■  nia, 
roof)  integrally  m  ffotu  que,  fdnning  a  prin 
relic,  nniqoe  in  Chriatendom ;  aoma  remain 
fort;  and  the  maaaive  keep  and  anbaidiai 
Korman  building.  Theaa  ancient  wecka 
garriaon  of  768 ;  but  they  are  low  eorercd  ' 
aite  of  Fort  Bargeyne,  a  position  of  gnal  at 
man.  The  waatem  heighta,  where  m  atiU  i 
of  a  contort  Eoman  pharos,  fom  a  earoD: 
fortidoationa,  with  proriaion  for  3010  tn> 
theta,  and  stretching  'n^""*.  lica  tha  town, 
following  ara  the  principal  featorea.  1.  Ihi 
at  the  eaatom,  is  now  at  the  waslatn  axtrem 
oonaidaiabla  baaina  being  fit  for  mail  ataamai 
trading  Teaaela.     S,  Tbt  admiral^  piar  ia  a 


tun  of  aolid  c 
third  of  a  mile  into  tha  a 
accommodation  tor  Ttaeela  of  abaast  anybw 
nitimate  connection  by  break-watar  witk  a  k 
cattle,  ao  iDcloaing  tha  bay  aa  a  tmI  hcrl 
Tititora'  quarter  consittt  of  langta  of  good  U 
length  A  the  aeaboard  and  alaaiAar^  i 
elcTation  newly  built  on  a  wastani  apw  of  i 
i.  Of  old  DoTer,  within  its  waQa  and  § 
remtina,  except  a  remnant  ot  tha  Baxon  oo 
oF  the  canons  of  St  Uartln,  and  tha  pMU 
Mary  tha  Virgin — rebuilt  and  enlarged  !■ 
pmerTiDg  the  threa  bajs  of  the  AngI»8axB 
ila  weatem  narthes,  on  which  had  bae>  aH| 
Norman  tower,  still  praenilln|  ita  rid  fro«l% 
A  later  Norman  church  standa  under  the  Oaa 
hat  been  partlallf  restored,  bat  ila  parpehial 
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bmi  to  thfi  new  pariali  diurcb  ot  St  Jumea.  Then  an 
t«o  oUicr  modcra  cliurchcs^IIul;  Triiiilf  and  Cbrut- 
churtli,  and,  fuitber  iii>  the  volley,  tlia  pariah  cburdi  o( 
Chultun  [originally  Nocmaii;iiiid£uckland(Eiirly1i:nglia!i), 
which,  including  tho  C^tlo  Church,  comptetea  ths  former 
nainber  oT  tctcd  fur  tho  ton-n.  Them  ars  nisa  13  chauels 
«t  naocontonuist  xcoraliip,  ropreseiitiiig  most  denoniini- 
ticmt,  and  [ilikccd  iu  various  psrU  ol  the  borough.  G.  Tha 
nouuni  oF  Ihe  onco  (12lh  centui?)  splendid  foundation  of 
Be  Maitiu'a  iin'or;  iucludo  ths  great  gate,  the  bousB 
rcTictorj  v:ith  compoJiile,  and  Oie  spaciouB  strangen' 
icfcetor]-,  latcljr  coDvertcd  into  tho  college  Bchoul-rooui. 
T.  Juit  acn»s  the  High  Street  etai.d  (ht  tovcr  aud 
traocated  fabric  of  tlio  noble  hall  of  the  hospital  JLuiou 
Km,  founded  (13th  centuigi)  for  tlia  reception  of  pilgrima 
•(  4U  uatioui,  Ung  med  u  a  Crowu  victualling  office,  but 
kUeriy  purchased  by  the  corpontiuii  and  adapted  for  a 


town  bill,  nlth  piuon  ceUa  as  bosementi,  and  other  prison 
Imldiap  onuBied,  the  former  chapel  of  Ihs  society  serving 
po>  u  k  court  of  sessions.  8.  The  ground  work  of  a  round 
(Holy  Eopnlohre)  church  of  the  Templars  Is  en  tha  opposite 
uighti,  approaching  the  citadel  9.  Among  the  centres 
of  Bdnutionol  work  are  a  proprietary  college,  occapying  the 
Bit  ioi  remainins  buildings  of  St  Slartin'i  Fiiory,  for  a 
tliMp  but  soand  education  of  town  boys,  and  for 
inuitn  in  the  mastsn'  houses,  and  also  a  strong  array  of 
nsknal  schools,  worked  up  to  a  high  mark,  according  to 
E  U.  lospecton'  reports,  and  providing  means  for  a  good 
pnoical  edocation  of  about  3400  children.     In  physical 


0  he  httle 


coDdJtinis  the  place  is  exceptionally  healthy,  tha  registi 
pstnTs  returns  showing  them  in  tome  years  to  he  hi 
"In*  thoee  of  the  Ualvem  Hills.  The  steep  shore  and 
>pea  downs  make  it  agreeable  for  bathing  and  sommer 
'^W;  and.  it  has  constant  sea-goiog  interest  from  the  Con- 
cental  mail  wcvtee,  and  the  couree  of  vessela  up  and 
dii(Q  channel  lying  within  two  miles  of  the  shore. 
Q^Kts  of  interest  within  euy  reach  are — the  3.  Foreland 
ilKlric  light-houses ;  the  (florid  Norman)  church  of  St 
Uugint's;  the  Templars'  Manor,  Eu-cll;  St  Iladigund'a 
^^T ;  the  Preceptory  of  Knighta  of  St  John,  Swin^eld  ; 
nch  N'orman  votive  chspel,  Bacfreystone.  Tliere  are  t — 
Ilea  of  roitw^  to  London— ono  traversing  the  Weald 
Seal,  the  other  following  the  old  Itoman  road,  viii  Canter- 
iinj  and  Rochester,  Dover  returns  3  mEmbett  to  Parlia- 
■etat,  sad  i*  governed  by  a  mayor,  6  aldermen,  and  18 
ronacillors.  The  aru  of  tho' borough  is  1203  acres. 
Popoktion  (1871),  28,5B0. 

DOVER,  a  city  of  the  United  States,  capital  of  Strafford 
CMinty,  New  Hampshire,  situated  on  the  Cocbeco,  a 
tribatary  of  the  p^scataqua,  at  a,  railway  junction  twelve 
Biiles  nortb-west  of  Portsmouth.  It  bos  eight  churchea,  a 
high  schodl,  a  ci^  hall,  and  a  public  library  j  and  (he 
Vstcr-power    *""••='     '     '  '  "         '      ' 


u  and  brass  warea, 


92D4. 

DOVER,  a  town  of  tho  United  States,  tho  capital  of 
Delaware,  oh  St  Jonea  liver,  9  miles  btoud  from  Delaware 
Bay,  D)id  -18  miles  tonth  of  Wilniington.  ;  It  is  a  regular 
brick-built  phice,  with  broad,  well-shaded  streeta,  has  a 
State  home,  a  conrt-hotwe,  six  churches,  an  academy,  and 
veml  other  public  boildings,  and  carries  on  n  brisk  trade 

preserved  fruita.  Population  in  1870,  1903,  of  whuia 
II  were  people  of  colour, 

DOVEH,  Geoiiqe  Jaues  Weldobb  Aoah  Ei.i.is,  Bahos 


educated  at  Chritt  Church,  Oiford,  and  in  1818  be  mu 
retained  to  Parliament  as  member  for  Heytesbnty.  He 
afterwards  rcpreschted  Scaford  (1820),  LudgenhallhSSG}, 
and 'Oakhsmpton  (1830).  In  party  politics  bo  took  tittlo 
interest ;  bat  he  was  a  zealous  and  enlightened  q^vocata 
in  Parliament  and  elsecbere  of  stcte  encouragement  being 

even  to  tho  cause  of  literature  and  the  fine  arts.  In  182* 
I  was  the  leading  promoter  of  the  grunt  of  £S7,000  for 
the  purchase  of  ilr  Angerslein's  collection  of  picttiras, 
which  formed  the  foundation  of  the  National  Qollery.  On 
the  formation  of  Lord  OreVs  adminislnition,  in  November 
1830,  he  was  appointed  chief  comminioner  of  woods  and 
foiestSL  The  post  was  one  for  which  bis  tastes  well  fitted 
him,  but  hrwns  compelled  by  delicate  health  to  leu'gn  it 
after  two  months'  occupancy.  In  June  1831,  daring  the 
lifetime  of  his  father,  he  v-os  raised  to  the  House  of  Lords 
nader  Uie  title  of  Barou  Dover.  His  services  to  the  csusa 
ofleamingaod  the  flnearta,  as  wellai  bis  own  distinction  as 
an  author,  led  in  1832  to  bis  election  to  the  preaideooy  ot 
the  Royal  Society  ot  Literature.     He  died  on  the  10th 


a(racted  frtmv  HommnKj  in  tU  Frmeh  AnAira  (1826), 
Hiila-Kot  hqtiina  reipettiiuf  the  Charaetrr  of  Clamulon 
(1827),  and  a  life  qf  Fraltritk  the  Great  (1831).  He  alio 
edited  the  Elli\  Corrrtpmdmet  and  Walpol^i  Lrttnt  to  Sir 
JlaroM  ita»H~'  He  left  in  manuscript  a  volume  written 
for  the  instruction  of  bis  son,  which  was  pnUithed 
poathnmoBsly  nnder  the  title  Lirrt-cf  tht  Ifoit  Eminatl 
Sactrtlgai  of  Uodtm,  Enropt.  A  fourth  editioii  of  this 
work  appeared  in  1803. 

DOW,  Lorenzo  (1777-1834),  an  American  prMcher, 
noted  for  liis  ecceatneities  ot  dr«ts  and  manner,  was  bom 
at  Coventtj,  Connecticut,  U.S.,  October  16,  1777.  He 
received  but  a  limited  education,  and  wti  mnch  troubled 
in  Ms  youth  by  religious  perplexitiea  ;  but  ha  ultimately 
joined  the  Methodists,  and  was  appointed  a  preacher  (1799). 
The  soma  year,  however,  his  official  connection  with  that 
body  ceased,  and  he  came  over  to  preach  to  the  Catholics 
of  Ireland.  He  attracted  great  crowds  to  hear  and  see 
him,  and  was  often  persecuted  as  well  as  admired.  Hs 
also  visited  England,  introduced  the  system  of  camp  meet- 
ings, and  thns  led  tha  way  to  the  formation  of  the  Frimitiva 
Methodist  Society.  These  visits  were  repeated  in  180S. 
Dow's  enthusiaim  sustained  him  through  the  incessant' 
laboma  of  more  than  thirty  years,  during  which  he  preached 
in  almost  all  parts  of  the  United  States.  His  later  efforts 
were  chiefly  directed  against  the  Jesuits.  His  FUemiml 
^7orki  were  published  in  1814.  Among  his  other  writings 
are  The  StraitgtT  in  Ckarltiton,  or  tht  Trial  mdCmiftaiait 
if  Lorttao  Dow  (\E22),  A  Short  Ateomt  i^ a  Lmg  Tranl 
(1823),  and  the  UUtory  of  a  Comtopolile.  He  diedi 
February  2,  183*. 

DOWLEIABAD,  a  city  and  fortress  ot  India,  in  the 
north-western  comer  of  the  Nizam's  Dominions,  near  on£ 
o(  the  right-hand  tribuKries  ot  the  Qodavery.     Tbooch 
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■tm  the  centre  of  an  adminiBtratiTe  di8triet»  the  city  has 
sunk  into  oomparatiye  insignificance  since  the  rise  of 
Aorangabad,  abont  ten  miles  to  the  east ;  but  the  fortress 
remains,  from  its  natural  position,  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able in  the  countir.  It  occupies  the  conical  top  of  a  great 
granite  rock,  which  rises  abruptly  from  the  plain  to  a  height 
of  at  least  300  feet,  and  is  encompassed  at  the  foot  by  a 
ditch  upwards  of  30  feet  wide.  The  only  means  of  access 
to  the  summit  is  afforded  by  a  narrow  bridge,  with  passage 
for  not  more  than  two  men  abreast,  and  a  long  gallery, 
excavated  in  the  rock,  which  has  for  the  most  part  a  very 
gradual  upward  slope,  but  about  midway  is  intercepted  by 
a  steep  stair,  the  top  of  which  is  covered  by  a  grating 
destined  in  time  of  war  to  form  the  hearty  of  a  huge  fire 
kept  burning  by  the  garrison  above.  In  spite,  however,  of 
its  natural  strength  and  its  various  artificial  defences,  the 
fortress  has  frequently  been  taken.  When  about  the  year 
1203  the  Mahometans  invaded  this  part  of  the  Deccan, 
Deognrh,  as  the  city  was  then  called,  was.  the  wealthy 
residence  of  a  powerful  rajah.  In  1806  it  was  occupied  by 
Mallek  Kaib,  Uie  emperor  of  Delhi's  general ;  and  in  the 
early  part  of  the  same  centurpr  Mahomet  HL,  in  his  anxiety 
to  make  it  the  capital  of  his  kingdom  and  worthy  of  its 
new  name  of  Dowletabad,  or  Abode  of  Prosperity, 
endeavoured,  but  in  vain,  to  cause  a  wholesale  transmigra- 
tion of  the  inhabitants  o/  Delhi  About  the  year  1595  it 
surrendered  to  Ahmed  Nizam,  shah  of  Ahmadnagar;  and 
on  the  fall  of  his  dynasty  it  was  taken  possession  of  by 
Mallek  Amber,  an  Abyssinian  slave.  His  successors 
reigned  till  1634,  when  it  was  taken  by  the  Moguls,  who 
transferred  the  seat  of  government  to  Aurungabad.  In 
the  18th  century  it  passed  into  the  possession  of  Nizam  el 
Mnlk. 

DOWN,  a  maritime  county  of  Ireland,  in  the  province 
of  Ulster,  occupying  the  most  easterly  part  of  the  island, 
is  bounded  N.  by  the  county  Antrim  and  Belfast  Lough, 
&  and  S.  by  the  Irish  Sea,' and  W.  by  the  county  Armagh. 
Its  area,  including  Ballymacarret,  a  suburb  of  Bel&st 
(1670  acres),  covers  967  square  miles,  or  612,409  acres. 
The  coast-line  is  veryirregular,  and  is  indented  by  several 
loughs  and  bays.  Ijie  largest  of  these  is  Strangford 
Lough,  a  fine  sheet  of  water  studded  with  260  islets,  54  of 
whidi  have  names,  and  all  of  which  are  finely  wooded  or 
rich  in  pasturage.  The  lough  runs  for  ten  miles  north- 
wards, and  the  ancient  castles  and  ruined  abbeys  on  the 
islets  render  the  scene  one  of  'singular  interest  and  beauty. 
Further  south  Dundrum  Bay  forms  a  wider  expanse  of 
water.  In  the  south-west  Oarlingford  Lough  separates  the 
county  from  Louth.  On  its  north-east  shore  lies  the  village 
of  Rosstrevor,  now  the  resort  of  invalids  from  all  parts  of 
the  United  Kingdom. 

liouiUaint, — Between  Strangford  and  Oarlingford  loughs 
the  county  is  occupied  by  a  range  of  hiUs  known  in  its 
south-western  portion  as  the  Moume  Mountains,  which  give 
rise  to  the  four  principal  rivers — the  Bann,  the  Lagan,  the 
Annacloy,  and  the  Newry.  The  highest  peak  in  the 
Moui;ne  range  ib  named  Slieve  Donar£  It  is  2796  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  is  exceeded  only  by  one 
peak,  Lngdu£f,  in  the  Wicklow  range,  and  the  higher  recks 
in  Killamey. 

Sprint;*, — Down  is  celebrated  for  its  holy  wells  and 
mineraf  springs.  The  chalybeate  are  more  numerous  than 
the  sulphurous,  but  both  abound.  There  are  springs  at 
Ardmillan,  Granshaw^  Dnndonnell,  Maghcralin,  Dromoro, 
Newry,  Banbridge,  and  Tierkelly.  The  Struul  springs,  a 
mile  south-east  of  the  town  of  Downpatrick,  are  Celebrated 
for  their  healing  properties.  Fifty  years  aga  they  were 
regarded  as  possessing  not  only  chemical  wealth  id  rare 
abundance,  but  miraculous  powers;  and  the  decline  of 
public  credulity  in  the  latter  was  coincident  with  the  failure 


of  the  former.  To  this  day,  however,  the  welk,  which  sn 
four  in  number,  are  visited,  and  certain  religiooi  observanea 
maintained,  sometimes  for  a  week.  Cirenits  <m  the  knea 
are  made  round  the  wells ;  and  amonpt  the  ignorant  the 
reputation  of  the  sacred  waters  remains  nnimpursd. 

The  scenery  of  the  county  is  pleasantly  divenified,  th« 
people  are  intelligent  and  eomparatively  well  educated,  Um 
landed  proprietors  are  resident,  and  then  is  a  thriving  ic^ 
dependence  which  may  be  looked  for  in  vain  ontaide  thi 
province  of  Ulster. 

Mitural*, — ^There  are  aeveral  qoaniei  of  Ana  — «"*^**tii. 
The  best  is  that  on  Scrabb  Hill,  near  Newto«nanl%  «hec« 
a  very  close-grained,  dear-eoloured,  and  hard  and  domhb 
stone  is  ndsed.    Limestone  m  not  very  gensni    'Smr 
Oomber,  on  the  shores  of  Strangford  LoQgh  ia  a  vsiy  haid 
and  sparkling  kind  of  reddiah  grannlar  limeaCoML    Bit 
the  greatest  mag»iine  of  this  nek  ia  in  the  vidaity  of 
Moira,  where  the  stone  liea  very  near  the  anrfaesL    Grssiu 
occurs  in  many  placea  in  detidied  masses,  but  the  gml 
body  of  it  is  confined  to  the  aoqthsni  and  weatem  n^jom, 
chid9y  in  the  Moume  Moontdna,    Oryddi  of  topai  isd 
beryl  are  found  in  the  granite  of  G9ieva  Donaid.    India* 
tiona  of  lead  have  been  diaoofwad  near  OMtlavdliB, 
Killooj^  Kewtownarda,  and  Wamnpoinl ;  and  tarn  d 
copper  in  the  Moune  Monntumi  near  Boartnvot. 

i&MiL— The  predominating  aoU  fan  loam  of  Utdedcptk, 

mmost  nlacei  intermixed  with  <wi«M<"raMa  oaaatitki  flf 
atones  of  variona  aiaes,  but  differing  matariaDv  in  dnadtf 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  anbaoiL  day  is  Mikl/ 
confined  to  the  eastern  eoast,  and  to  the  northern  pirti  d 
Castlereagh.  Of  sandy  aoQ  the  quantity  fa  small;  it  oeesn 
diiefly  near  Dnndnim.  Moor  groonda  ara  mostly  codbcd 
to  the  skirts  of  the  nuwntaina.  Bogs,  thon^  faqsM^ 
are  aearoely  auifident  to  f nrmsh  a  anpply  of  fod  Is  tfa 
popnlation. 

Aeeording  to  Owners  of  Land  Betnm  (187^  tfan 
were,  in  1876,  3605  separata  proprietorsb  hoUiv  • 
total  area  of  608,214  acres,  valued  at  X776J(1&  Ifa 
number  of  owners  of  less  than  1  acre  numbered  146<^  ^ 
iO\  per  cent,  diat  of  all  Ulster  being  48  per  ont  Ifa 
average  size  of  the  holdinn  was  168|  aerei^  sad  tfa 
average  value  per  acre  was  £1,  6s.  6M,,  aa  agaurt  S39} 
acres  and  15s.  8}d.  respectivdy  for  ulster.  As  fa  tki 
neighbouring  counties  of  Antrim  and  Arma^  ths  nitf 
of  the  land  in  Down  fa  conaiderably  hig^  tlw  ^ 
of  the  rest  of  the  province^  Eighteen  proprieton  faU 
upwards  of  6000  acres  each,  and  among  them  an  HP^ 
extent  equal  to  48}  per  cent  of  the  total  area,— lu  fO» 
ciple  holders  being : — Maiqufa  of  Downahize  (HilUocotfk)' 
64,356  acres ;  the  Kilmerley  Trasteea,  37,464 ;  Evl  •< 
Annesley  (Oastlewellan),  23,567 ;  Marqins  of  LoDdoadtfir 
(Newtownards),  23,554 ;  Cobnd  W.  BL  Foida  (Scsfbdc). 
19,882;  Earl  Dufferin  (CSandeboy),  18,238;  Hob.  B^ 
Meade's  trustees  (Dh>more),  13,492 ;  R.  N.  Batt  (MbA 
12,010 ;  and  Lord  A.  E.  UiU-Ttevor,  10,94a 

Agriculture, — Of  the  total  area  of  the  ooonty,  vhickii 
610,740  acrea  (exclusive  of  Ballymaoarrst),  th«f  «* 
339,541  acres  under  tiUsge,  187,604  in  pastnfa.aid  1||0S7 
under  wood.  Although  eompaiisona  as  to  yidds  of  a«|i 
between  different  perit^  fa  now  falladoas^  inasmarh  v^ 
increased  and  increasing  importation  of  wheat  tftlo  Ii*'**' 
has  altered  the  system  of  agricnltore^  ii  may  be  wmu^^ 
that,  while  in  five  years  the  cultivation  of  wheat  has  fldl« 
from  244,451  acres  to  119,697  in  Ifdand,  dnr^thsaa* 
period  in  Down  the  deereaaa  waa  from  39,734  aoti  J* 
21,272.  There  are  many  landed  jnuprialon  wbo  boH 
largo  tracts  in  their  own  hand&  Tba  great  balk  d  tfa 
labouring  population  fa  •ordady  and  IndnslrioML  1^ 
dwellings  are  better  oonatnietad  and  fnmfahad  than  lko» 
for  a  similar  class  in  other  p«ts  of  Tnhnil    .Ths  fi*- 
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MMt  of  agricnltare.  owing  in  a  great  degree  to  the  ex- 
unple  set  by  the  resident  gentry,  are  skilfully  carried  on. 
Fbe  land  is  well  cultivated.  The  farms  are  in  some  dis- 
Eriets  small,  but  the  effect  of  emigration  has  been  to  con- 
wUdate  the  holdings. 

The  breed  of  horses  is  an  object  of  much  attention,  and 
lome  of  the  best  racers  in  Ireland  have  been  bred  in  this 
eoanty.  The  native  breed  of  sheep,  a  small  hardy  race,  is 
confined  to  the  mountains.  The  various  other  kinds  of 
iheep  have  been  much  improved  by  judicious  crosses  from 
the  best  breeds.  Hogs  are  reared  in  great  numbers,  chiefly 
for  the  Belfast  market,  where  the  laige  exportation  occa- 
sons  a  constant  demand  for  them,  hams  of  very  superior 
^it7  being  prepared  in  that  town. 

The  following  figures  give  the  acreage  of  the  principal 
eropi  and  the  numbers  of  live  stock  raised  in  the  years  1873 
nd  1876  respectively  : — 


Wheat. 

Oata. 

PotatOM. 

Flax. 

1873 
1876 

24,783 
21,272 

118,842 
119,857 

68,266 
62,278 

21,117 
20,978 

27,093 
23,612 

HOTMS 

•ad  main. 

Cattle 

Sbetpi 

Piga. 

Ooala. 

1878 
1876 

>2,188 
81,876 

146,9n 
148,832 

76,406 
68,968 

82,827 
61,827 

11,484 
11,227 

Along  with  Tyrone,  the  county  grows  the  largest  extent 
of  flax  in  Ireland,  and  the  largest  extent  of  the  other  cereals 
of  inj  county  in  Ulster.  In  live  stock  Down  possesses  a 
gmter  number  of  horses  than  any  other  Irish  county  with 
the  exception  of  Cork. 

FitkerUi, — These  are  not  developed  as  they  might  be. 
The  Kilkeel  herring  fishery  realized  X4203  in  1871,  X6200 
in  1872,  XI  3,349  in  1873,  £6000  in  1874,  and  XI 360  in 
1876.  There  are  fishing  stations  at  Donaghadee,  Strang- 
foni,  Newcastle,  and  Carlingford ;  the  total  number 
of  Ytswls  in  1875  was  678,  and  of  men  and  boys  2637. 
la  1850  there  were  1468  vessels  and  4640  hands. 

Adtkimutration, — The  county  is  divided  into  1 4  baronies, 
70  parishes,  and  1258  town-lands.  It  forms  part  of  the 
onitod  dioceses  of  Down,  Connor,  and  Dromore;  and  it 
beloDga  to  the  military  district  of  Belfast  The  assizes  are 
held  at  Downpatrick  ;  quarter  sessions  at  Banbridge, 
Downpatrick,  HilUborough,  Newry,  and  ITewtorwnards  ; 
ttd  there  are  26  petty  sessions  dUstricts.  The  poor-law 
iiaiona  of  Downpatrick,  Kilkeel,  and  Newtownards  are 
wholly  within  the  county,  and  those  of  Banbridge  and 
Neviy  partly  in  Down  and  partly  in  Armagh.  The  total 
ttm  expended  in  poor-law  administration  in  1875  was 
^1,076,  and  the  average  daily  number  of  paupers  1280. 
^  coauty  prison  and  infirmary  are  in  Downpatrick,  bat 
the  eoonty  lunatic  asylum  is  in  Belfast.  Down  returns  4 
Bsmbers  to  Parliament — 2  for  the  county  at  lar^^  1  for 
l^ownpatrick,  and  1  for  Newry.  Portions  of  the  boroughs 
of  Belfast  and  Lisbum  are  in  Down  coimty,  but  they  are 
i^arded  more  properly  as  parts  of  Antrim  and  Armagh 
'ttpectively.  Previous  to  the  Act  of  Union  Down  returned 
14  ffiembers  to  the  Irish  Parliament — 2  for  the  county  at 
^e,  and  2  each  for  the  boroughs  of  Bangor,  Downpatrick, 
HilU)orough,  Newiy,  Newtownards,  and  Killyleagh. 

Population. — The  general  decrease  of  population  in'  the 
rtvrinee  of  Ulster  between  the  census  of  1851  and  that 
of  1871  indicates  a  percentage  of  ^8},  while  that  of  this 
onmty  amounts  to  13}.  This  decrease  may  be  ascribed  in 
■one  part  to  the  migration  bf  the  peoplo  to  Belfast  and  the 
Beij^buuring  manufacturing  towns,  as  well  as  to  the 
ttiimtion  to  foreign  countries.  In  1851,  the  inhabitants 
of  Dom-n  (exclnsive  of  the  part  of  Belfast)  numbered 
320,817;  in  1861,  299,302;  and  in  1871,  277,294, 
of  whom  130,457  were  males  and  146,837  females. 

At  the  last  census  it  appeared  that  31 1  per  cent 
belonged  to  the  Homan  Catholic  x>€rsuasioii,  tne  numbers 


being— Catholics,  88,003  ;  Episcopalians,  60)868 ;  PresbT^ 
terians,  116,017  ;  and  others,  12,406.  There  were  at  the 
same  time  140,886  persons  of  five  years  and  upwards  who 
could  read  and  write,  57,140  who  could  read  but  could 
not  write,  and  46,792  who  were  illiterate.  There  were  20 
superior  schools  in  the  county,  and  527  primary  schools. 

The  following  are  the  principal  towns  : — Newtownards, 
popuUition  9562;  Banbridge,  5600;  Downpatrick,  4155; 
Holywood,  3573 ;  Gilford,  2720 ;  Bangor,  2560 ;  Dromore, 
2408  ;  Donaghadee,  2226  ;  Comber,  2006  ;  Portaferry 
1938  ;  Rathfriland,  1827  ;  Warrenpomt,"  1806  ;  Killy- 
leagh, 1772  ;  Kilkeel,  1338 ;  and  Ballynahinch,  1225. 
Newiy,  partly  in  Down  and  partly  in  Armagh  county,  has 
a  population  of  14,213. 

Hisiory  and  ArUiquities, — From  the  period  of  the  English 
settlement  to  the  Irish  revolt  in  1333,  Down  formed  two 
counties,  Newtownards  in  the  north  and  Down  in  the  south. 
The  English  settlers  at  that  time  were  driven  into  tlio 
maritime  baronies  of  Ards,  Locale,  and  Moame,  of  wliich 
they  lin  part  retained  possession.  The  remainder  of  the 
district  fell  into  the  hands  of  Irish  families,  the  O'Neals  of 
Clandeboy,  the  MacArtaus,  MacRorys,  and  MacOinnises, 
whose  possessions,  however,  reverted  to  the  crown  on  the 
attainder  of  Shane  O'Neal,  in  the  latter  half  of  the  16th 
century  ;  but  having  afterwards  submitted  to  the  Qovern- 
ment,  they  received  back  their  former  estates.  In  1602 
the  O'Neal  estates  were  again  forfeited,  and  granted  to  Sir 
Hugh  Montgomery  and  Mr'  Hamilton,  who  planted  Scottish 
colonies  on  the  land.  The  estates  of  the  remaining  old 
Irish  and  Anglo-Norman  families  were  mostly  forfeited  in 
the  rebellion  of  1641,  or  subsequently  at  the  Revolution. 

The  county  is  not  wanting  in  interesting  remains.  At 
Slidderyford,  near  Dundrum,  there  ia  a  group  of  ten  or 
twelve  pillar  stones  in  a  circle,  about  10  ten  feet  in  height. 
A  very  curious  cairn  on  the  summit  of  Slieve  Croob  ia  80 
yards  in  circumference  at  the  base  and  50  at  the  top,  where 
is  a  platform  on  which  cairns  of  various  heights  are  found 
standing.  The  village  of  Anadom  is  famed  for  a  cairn 
covering  a  cave  which  contains  ashes  and  human  bones. 
'Cromlechs,  or  altars,  are  numerous,  the  most  remarkable 
being  the  Qianfs  Ping,  which-  stands  on  the  summit  of  a 
hill  near  the  borders  of  Antrim.  This  altar  is  formed  of 
an  unwrought  stone  7  feet  long  by  6}  broad,  resting  in  an 
inclined  position  on  rude  pillars  about  3  feet  high.  This 
solitary  landmark  ia  in  the  centre  of  Bjk  inclosure  about  a 
third  of  a  mile  in  circumference,  formed  of  a  rampart  about 
20  feet  high,  and  broad  enough  atop  to  permit  two  persons 
to  ride  abreast  Near  Downpatrick  is  a  rath,  or  mound  of 
earth,  three-quarters  of  a  mile  in  circumference,  its  exterior 
consisting  of  three  artificial  ramparts,  the  largest  of  which 
is  30  feet  broad.  In  its  vicinity  are  the  ruins  of  Saul 
Abbey,  said  to  have  been  founded  by  St  Patrick,  and 
Inch  Abbey,  founded  by  Sir  John  de  Courcy  in  1 1 80.  The 
number  of  monastic  ruins  is  also  considerable.  The  most 
andent-and  celebrated  is  the  abbey  or  cathedral  of  Down- 
patrick, supposed  to  have  been  founded  by  St  Patrick  soon 
after  his  arrival  here  in  432,  and  said  to  contain  his 
remains,  together  with  those  of  St  Colnmba  and  St  Bridget 
It  was  restored  in  1790,  when  the  adjoining  round  tower 
was  taken  down.  (s.  T.  L.) 

DOWNPATRICK,  a  municipal  and  padiamentary 
borough  and  market-town  of  Ireland,  capital  of  the  county 
of  Down,  18  miles  aE.  of  Belfast,  and  74  N.N.E.  of 
Dublin.  Downpatrick  lies  in  a  valley  formed  by  hills  of 
some  elevation,  near  the  south-west  extremity  of  Strangford 
Lotigh,  and  ia  divided  into  the  English,  Irish,  and  Scotch 
quarters.  It  consists  of  four  main  streets  meeting  near  tlie 
centre,  the  principal  of  which  are  the  Irish  and  English 
streets.  In  the  former  all  business  is  carried  on:  the 
latter  ia  well  built,  and  contaxDs  neat  private  residences. 
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^e  principal  buildings  tre  tlie  cathedral  chnrcb  of  tlie 
diocese,  the  pamh  charcb,  Rooan  Catholic  chapel,  two 
Presbvteriau  and  two  Methodist  ladeting-hoosea,  diocesan 
■chooi,  county  court-hou3c,  prison,  alms-houBes,  two  branch 
banhs^  barracks,  infimiar}*,  and  fever  hospital  A.  small 
trade  ia- carried  on  at  Strangford  Lough  by  meaus  of  vessels 
of  100  tons,  which  discliarge  at  Quoil  quay,  .ibout  a  mile 
from  the  town  ;  but  vessels  of  larger  tonnage  can  discharge 
at  6  ateamboat  quay  built  lower  down  ^o  Quoil.  The 
imports  are  principally  iron,  coal,  salt,  and  timber ;  the 
•iports — barley,  oats,  cattle,  pigs,  and  potatoes,  Tlio  linen 
manufacture  is  also  carried  on.  The  County  Down  Railway 
connects  the  tonn  with  the  other  trading  centres,  and  a 
line  specially  constructed  in  1862  connects  it  with  the  port 
of  Donaghadee.  Brewing,  tanning,  a^d  soap-making  give 
considerable  employment  The  Down  corporation  vaccs 
are  very  popular,  and  arc  regarded  05  a  meeting  for  the 
province.  The  parliamentary  borough,  which  returns  one 
member  to  Parluimcnt,  had  in  1871  a  population  of  4155, 
with  an  area  of  1486  acres ;  the  ^rea  of  this  town  ia  276 
acres,  population  3621. 

DOXOLOOY,  a  hymn  in  praise  of  the  Almighty.  The 
name  ia  often  applied  to  the  Trisagion.  or  "  Uoly,  Holy, 
Holy,**  the  scriptural  basis  of  which  is  found  in  Isaiah  vi 
3 ;  to  the  Hallelujah  of  several  of  the  Psalms  and  of  Rev. 
xiz.;  and  to  the  last  clause  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  according 
to  Saint  Matthew,  which  critics  are  generally  agreed  in 
regarding  as  an  interpolation,  It  is  used,  however,  mora 
definitely  as  the  designation  of  two  hymns  aistinguiahed  by 
liturgical  writers  as  the  Greater  and  Lessor  Doxologies. 
The  origin  and  history  of  these  it  is  impossible  to  trace 
fully.  The  germ  of  both  is  tu  be  found  in  the  Gosi>els  ; 
the  first  words  of  the  Greater  Doxology,  or  Gloria  in 
ExeeUfi,  being  taken  from  Luke  iL  14,  and  the  form  of  tlie 
Lesser  Doxology,  or  Gloria  Patri,  having  been  in  all  pro- 
bability first  auggested  by  Matt  xzviiL  19.  The  Greater 
Doxology.  in  a  torm  approximating  to  that  of  the  English 
prayer-book,  is  given  in  the  Apottolieal  Ccnttitution*  (viL 
47).  This  is  the  earlieat  record  of  it,  onle^  indeed,  the 
Apostolical  CoHsiitHtions  be  taken  to  be  of  a  later  date  than 
the  Alexandrine  Codex,  where  the  hymn  also  oceors^ 
Alcuin  attributes  the  authorship  of  the  Latin  form — the 
Gloria  in  Ejcfhit — to  St  Hibry  of  Poitiers  (died  368), 
but  thia  ii  at  best  only  a  plausible  coi^ecture.     The 

Quotations  from  the  hymn  m  the  De  Virginitaie  of 
kthanasius,  and  in  Chrysostom  {Honi.  63  in  Jfatth.), 
include  only  the  opening  words  (tho»e  from  St  Luke's 
gospel),  though  the  passage  in  Athanasius  showa  by  an 
€l  caetera  that  ouly  the  commencement  of  the  hymn  is 
given.  Thcso  references  indicate  that  the  hymn  was  used 
ip  private  devotions ;  as  it  does  not  appear  in  any  of  the 
earliest  liturgies,  whether  Eastern  or  Western,  its  introduc- 
tion into  the  public  services  of  the  church  was  probably  of 
a  bter  date  than  has  often  been  supposed.  Its  first  intro- 
duction into  the  Reman  liturgy  is  due  to  Pope  Symmachus 
(498-514),  who  onlercd  it  to  be  suug  on  Sundays  and 
festival  day  a.  The  Muzarabic  liturgy  provides  fur  its 
encharihtic  Udo  on  Suiidavri  and  festivals.  In  these  and 
other  eurly  liturgios  the  (Jrcatt-r  Doxology  c»fcuni  immc- 
diati'ly  a(Ut  tbu  cnmntLnccmcnt  uf  the  Kervico ;  in  tho 
English  iiruyci-'uoi»k  it  is  introduced  at  the  close  of  the 
eommunii>n  oiiice,  but  it  duus  not  occur  In  cither  the 
mum  in;;  ur  evcnini;  service.  TLo  Les-ser  Doxolojjy,  or 
Clori'i  I*-if.if  cnmhinr'n  the  characl'.T  i»f  a  crctd  with  that 
of  a  hyuMi.  In  itn  earliest  foi*n  it  rm  wniply — "(Ilory 
he  to  the  FathiT,  and  tu  the  Son,  und  to  tho  Iluly  Ghost, 
world  with)Ut  cml,  A  men/' or  '*  GI0.7  be  to  the  Father,  in 
m  by  the  8«m,  and  by  the  Holy  Ghust"  Until  tho  ri>o 
cf  the  Aria^  heresy  these  forms  were  probably  regarded  as 
indilTcreut,  buth   being  equally  capable   uf   an   urthudox 


interpretation.  When  the  Ariani,  howwfor,  findiQg  t&i 
aeconid  form  more  consistent  with  their  *.  lewa,  tdo|4ed  it 
persistently  and  exclusively,  its  use  was  natumUjr  djicjQo- 
tenanced  by  the  Catholics,  and  the  other  form  becuoc  tli: 
symbol  of  orthodoxy.  To  the  influence  of  the  Arian  liercsr 
is  als5  obviously  due  the  addition  of  the  clause— "u/ 
was  in  the  beginning,  ia  now,  and  ever  ahidl  be/  the  im  oi 
which  was,  according  to  aome  anthoritiea,  eipmiilj 
ci^oined  by  the  Council  of  Nicna.  Thera  ia  no  soficieu! 
evideuce  of  this,  but  there  exiata  a  decree  of  the  ».r;uJ 
Council  of  Yaison  (529),  asserting  ita  uae  aa  alrsadj  esuc- 
lished  in  the  East  yropUr  karreticoruTH  osiMtiaM,  snd  br«ie^ 
ing  its  adoption  throughout  tho  chnrches  of  the  Weil  Is 
the  Western  Church  the  Gloria  Patri  la  repeated  it  tit 
close  cf  every  psalm,  in  the  Eastern  cfanrch  at  the  don  J 
the  last  psalm. 

DOYEN,  Gabriel  Francois  (172C-1806),  ufoiBeBt 
French  painter,  was  bom  at  Paris  in  172G.  Hispanion 
for  art  prevaileid  over  bia  father's  wish,  and  he  became  b 
his  twelfth  year  a  pupil  of  Vanloo.  Making  fa|»id  progrcM, 
he  obtained  at  twenty  the  grand  prise,  and  in  1748  Ki 
out  for  Rome.  He  studied  the  works  of  Annibale  Cutt-t; 
Cortona,  Giulio  Romano^  and  Michelangelo^  then  nut,>I 
Nap^  ^s,  Venice,  Bologna,  and  otlier  Italian  dties,  ifid  b 
1755  returned  to  Paria.  At  fiiat  nnappriciateil  ud 
dis^Miraged,  he  resolved  by  one  grand  eflbrt  to  cooqoer  a 
reputation,  and  in  1768  he  exhibited  hia  Death  of  rirgisii 
It  vfzs  completely  auccassful,  jind  procured  bim  idmiBP*i 
to  tho  Academy.  Among  hia  greatest  worka  are  rMkoeed, 
— tho  Miracle  des  Ardents,  painted  for  the  choicb  of  St 
Genevii^ve  at  St  Roch  (1773)  ;  the  Triumph  of  IWi^  fn 
the  chapel  of  the  luvalidea ;  and  the  Death  of  St  Loaiit  fn 
the  chapel  of  the  Military  School  In  1770  hi  vn 
appointed  professor  at  tho  Academy  of  Buntiagi  Sooe 
after  the  beginning  of  the  Revolution  he  acospUd  th 
invitation  of  Catlierine  IL  and  aettled  at  St  Fimu( 
where  he  was  loaded  with  honooia  and  nwaidfc  Bi  ^ 
there  June  5,  1806. 

DRACO,  a  celebrated  Athenian  legialalor  vhoioinM 
in  the  7-th  century  B.G.     By  a  atranga  irony  of  frit  b> 
name  haa  passed  into  a  proverb  for  an  faarmink  kwgnv. 
whose  laws  were  written  with  blood  and  nol  vitk  vk. 
Modem  Greek  historiana,  anch  aa  niirlwaO,  Gral^ii' 
Curtiua,  have  clearly  shown  that  anch  a  chMiftw  ii  * 
utter  perversion  of  fact     Of  Draco'a  famuQa  code  lat  * 
aingle  line  remains,  and  all  wa  know  of  ii  ia  deriftdta 
a  few  Bcattered  noticea  occurring  moatly  In  lita  Gn^ 
authors.     Of  these  the  most  important  ii  a  pM^fi  ■ 
Plutarch's  life  of  Solon.     After  aUting  that  BoloaihnW 
the  whole  of  Draco's  legislation,  except  in  caiea  of  WB^ 
on  account  of  its  harahness  and  aeverity,  Fintaidi  addi  kf 
way  of  commentary — '*Forfor  nearly  all  crimaa  tbeiaw^ 
same  penalty  of  death.    Th9  man  who  waa  convictsd  d  '^ 
new,  or  who  atole  a  eabbaga  or  an  applet  was  liiU*  ^ 
death  no  less  than  the  robber  of  temples  or  the  moida^ 
To  tho  same  effect  is  a  traditional  aayi^g  uf  Draco  \if  vkiA 
hu  justified  the  rigour  of  hia  lawa.     iSa  laaat  offm^ 
said,  seemed  to  him  deserving  of  death,  and  he  could  devM 
no  greater  for  the  worst  crime.     It  is  obriDoi  thit  ^ 
statument  of  Plutarch  ia  not  'meant  to  be  aoipli'  *  * 
literal  statement  of  fact,  and  it  ia  probabla  thai  to  thi  vbi^ 
bloodtlursty  of  Draoo's  bwa  parallela  might  bo  qvolcd  fij« 
KngiiKh  Ftatutcs  against  va^irancv  and  theft    All  tM 
].)raco  did  was  to  put  in  writing  the  costooiarx  hk*>  *'*' 
time  ami   nation.     It  was  natural  that  thaae  k«*»  "* 
growth  of  a  rude  and  primitifo  ago,  ahonld  strike  «ntA 
of  the   Augustau  age  aa  indiaerimiuativB  and  inkapi^ 
That  he  made  no  dwnge  in  tba  conatitntioD  of  Atheasvi 
have  the  express  tastimoqy  of  Arktotlob     The  }P^^^ 
changes  which  ha  effected,  ao  far  from  i^ggimvaliBlr  ^ 
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w^ed  to  nitigftte  the  MfBrtty  ol  aarlj  Athenian  law. 
kfora  his  time  all  caaes  of  homicide  were  tried  bj  the 
kieopegos,  and  we  are  jnetified  in  inferring  that  death  waa 
he  nniTinal  punaltj.  To  Draco  is  generally  attributed 
he  ertahljehmeat  of  the  l^rrai,  a  body  of  fifty-one  elden, 
iho  aat  in  four  different  coorts, — one  for  casee  of  accidental 
komiade,  a  second  for  jaetiflable  homicide^  a  third  for  casee 
vhace  another  homicide  had  been  committed  abroad  by  a 
piioner  who  had  been  banished  by  one  of  the  above-named 
coortSi  and  a  foorth  for  casee  of  deodand.  Soch  an  Insti- 
tsfioa  ia  of  itaelf  enough  to  explode  the  traditional  conoep- 
tkn  of  Draco,  and  we  may  now  proceed  to  discuss  the  tmtf 
chvaeter  of  his  legislation.  At  Athens,  as  at  Rome,  the 
kion  were  the  depositariea  and  administrators  of  law. 
WiUi  the  extinction  of  the  regal  power  this  prerogatiTe 
pnnd  into  the  hands  of  the  aristocracy  as  represented  by 
thi  sidiona.  It  was  in  the  nature  of  things  that  such  a 
■ooopoly  ahonld  be  abused.  The  remedy  for  tlus  abuse 
tliiflh  the  commons  sought  was  a  published  code  of  laws. 
hviB  attained  at  Borne  by  the  law  of  the  Twelve  Teblee, 
ttd  St  Athens  by  the  code  of  Draco,  621  B.a  In  both 
uses  the  {uromulgated  law  was  merely  an  enunciation  of 
nistiiig  customs.  Such  was  the  work  of  Draca  Of  his 
life  we  know  absolutely  nothing  with  the  exception  of  a 
aodt  improbable  story  related  by  Suidas.  In  Suidas'B 
toMEoa,  under  the  word  '^  Draco, "  we  are  told  that  he 
OQoipcMd  his  code  in  his  old  age,  and  was  smothered  to 
Mi  in  the  theatre  at  iEgina  with  the  cape,  chitons,  and 
tioib  which  were  thrown  at  him  by  an  enthusiastic 
Mdieoee.  The  only  value  of  the  story  is  that  it  may  show 
tbfMhngB  with  which  he  was  regarded  by  the  commons 
of  In  own  day. 

DRAGON  (BpattMt,  sharp-sighted),  the  name  ffiven  by 
tt»  sadeofts  to  a  fitlmlous  monster  represented  by  them 
M skage  winged  lisard  or  serpent  They  regarded  it  as 
the  oemv  of  mankind,  and  its  oferthrow  u  made  to  figure 
inoag  ue  greatest  exploits  of  the  igods  and  heroes  of 
^nUien  mythology.  A  (Iragon  watched  the  garden  of  the 
Bnperidea,  and  ite  destrucUon  formed  one  of  the  seven 
hmzs  of  Hercules.  Its  existence  does  not  eeem  t*  have 
'^called  in  question  by  the  older  naturalists,  figures  of  the 
ingon  appearing  in  the  works  of  Gesner  and  Aldrovandi, 
lad  even  specimens  of  the  monster — evidently  formed 
•ctificisUy  of  portions  of  various  animals — Shaving  been  ex- 
hibited. The  only  creatures  ever  known  to  have  existed, 
•t  lU  comparable  to  this  imaginary  monster,  are  the  Ptero- 
^aetyk,  remainsof  which  are  found  in  the  Liassic  and  Oolitic 
^eiafeitioiia.  These  were  huge  reptiles,  prodded  with  true 
^iogi  somewhat  resembling  those  of  bats.  The  name 
^  dngon  "  IB  now  i^pli^  to  a  highly  interesting,  but  very 
Wnnlass,  group  of  small  flying  lizards  forming  the  genus 
'^'huMf  belonging  to  the  AgamidcBj  a  family  of  Saurian 
^^tilfla.  They  inhabit  India  and  the  islandB  of  the  Malay 
^Kkipdago,  and  18  species  of  them  are  known.  They  are 
^all  creatures,  measuring  about  10  inched  long,  including 
^  tsil,  which  in  some  cases  is  more  than  half  of  the  entire 
Wogth.  The  head  ii  small,  and  the  throat  is  provided 
^ith  three  pouches  which  are  spread  out  when  they  lie  on 
the  trunks  ef  trees.  They  are,  however,  chiefly  remarkable 
lor  the  wing-like  cutaneous  processes  with  which  their  sides 
^  pcofid^  and  which  are  extended  and  supported  by 
iTHtiy  elongated  ribs.  These  form  a  sort  of  parachute  by 
%hidi  the  «m*<'»^^«  are  enabled  to  glide  from  branch  to 
kmefa  of  the  trees  on  which  they  reside,  but,  being 
^il^gBther  independent  of  the  /ore  limbe,  they  cannot  be 
Hpoded  as  true  wings,  nor  do  fhey  enable  the  lizard  to  fly, 
w  merdy  to  make  extensive  leaps.  When  not  in  use  they 
*•  folded  by  the  side  after  the  manner  of  a  fan,  and  the 
^n^pfL  can  than  walk  or  run  with  considerable  agility.  They 
^  use  thair  wing-like  expansions  in  clasping  the  branohea 


of  treesy  where  khev  are  /ond  of  \fing  basking  in  the  woskf 
and  feeding  on  whatever  bisect  may  eome  &  their  way. 
When  threatened  with  danger  they  are  said  to  feign 
death. 

DRAGON-FLT  (German,  Wimerjungf& ;  Swedish, 
TroUdHnda;  Dani^  CMdmed;  Dutch,  SdurpHekende- 
9U€ff;  Frencl^  IkfnoUdle),  the  popular  EngUsh  name  applied 
to  the  memben  of  a  remarkable  group  of  insects  which 
formed  the  genus  LibfUiUa  of  linnnus  and  the  ancient 
authors.  In  some  parte  of  the  United  States  they  appear 
to  be  known  as  "Devil's  Darning  Needlee,"  aid  in 
many  parte  of  England  ore  termed  "  Horse^tingers." 
It  ^  almost  needless  to  say  that  (excepting  to  other 
insects  upon  which  they  prey)  they  are  perfectly  inno- 
cuous, though  some  of  the  larger  species  can  inflic*: 
a  momentarily  painful  bite  with  their  powerful  jaws. 
Their  systematio  position  is  at  present  contested  and 
tomewhat  uncertain.  By  most  of  the  older  qrstematists 
they  were  placed  as  forming  part  of  the  heterogeneous  order 
Ifeurpptera,  Fabricius,  however,  elevated  them  to  the  rank 
of  a  distinct  order,  which  he  tenned  Odonata;  and  what« 
ever  may  be  the  difference  of  opinion  amongst  authors  at 
the  present  day,  that  term  is  almost  universally  employed 
for  the  group.  Erichson  transferred  all  the  groups  of  so- 
called  iTeuropiera  with  incomplete  metamorphoses,  hence 
including  the  dregon-flies,  as  a  division  <^  Orthcpta-a, 
whidi  he  termed  Pweudo-N'furcpl&a,  Genftacker  more 
recently  also  retains  them  in  the  Orthoptera,  terming  those 
groups  in  which  the  earlier  states  are  sub-aquatic  Omoptera 
amphibioiiea.  It  is  not  necenary  to  enter  into  an  examina- 
tion here  of  the  merits  or  demerits  of  those  various  systems, 
aud  it  win  suiBoe  to  say  that  all  are  agreed  in  maintaining 
the  insects  -as  forming  a  group  marked  by  characten  at  once 
extraordinary  and  isolated  in  their  natura 

The  group  Odonaia  (using  the  term  as  a  matter  of  con- 
venience) is  divided  into  tl^  families,  and  each  of  these 
again  into  two  sub-families.  The  families  are  the  Agri- 
onidte,  JEtchnida^  and  lAbelluUdof, — the  first  including 
the  sub-families  CalopUrygina  and  AfpnoninOj  the  second 
Oomphina  and  ^tehnina,  and  the  third  Cenrdvlina  and 
LibditdMna, 

The  structure  of  a  dragon-fly  being  so  very  remark- 
able, it  is  necessary  to  enter  somewhat  extensively  into 
detsils.  The  head  is  «otnparatively  small,  and  excavated 
poeteriorly,  connected  very  slightly  #ith  the  prothopx, 
on  which  it  turns  almost  as  on  a  pivot  The  eyes  are,  as  a 
rule,  enormous,  often  contiguous,  and  occupying  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  upper  surface  of  the  head,  but  some- 
times {Agr\<midm  and  Ocmp^ina)  widely  distant;  occu- 
pied by  innumenble  facets,  whidi  are  often  larger  on  the 
upper  portion.  In  front  of  them  is  a  portion  termed  the 
vertex,  which  sometimes  (lAhdluHda)  forms  a  swollen 
vesicle,  before  which  are  placed  the  three  very  small  oceUi, 
and  on  either  side  of  which  are  inserted  the  antennse,  which 
are  smaller  in  proportion  than  in  almost  any  other 
insects,  consisting  only  of  two  short  swollen  basal  joints  and 
a  6  or  6-juinted  bristle-like  thread.  The  front  of  the  head 
is  vertical,  and  consists  of  a  large,  often  dilated  upper 
portion,  which  is  commonly  termed  the  namSf  followed 
by  a  tranverse  portion  termed  the  rAtrnxriiAn,  and  this 
again  by  the  large  labrom,  which  conceals  the  jaws  and 
inner  mouth  parts.  The  lower  lip,  or  labium,  is  attached 
to  a  very  small  chin  piece  (or  mentum),  and  is  generally 
very  large,  often  {Af/riontdce)  divided  almost  to  its  base 
into  two  portions,  or  more  frequentlv  entire  or  nearly 
BO ;  on  each  side  of  it  are  two  usually  enormous  hyper- 
trophied  pieces,  which  form  the  "  palpi,"  and  which 
are  often  furnished  at  the  tipe  with  an  irUculated 
spine  (or  terminal  joint),  the  whole  structure  serving  to 
retain  the  prey.    Considerable  diversity  of  opinion  exists 
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tmp&d  to  the  eompodtion  of  tbe  month  ptrti,  and  by 
■ooMftalhonthe  **  ptlpi^haTo  been  tenned  too  ndepioMi 
id  the  lower  lipu  In  a  dead  dngoo-fl  7  the  parti  are  doaed 
on  eaeh  other,  and,  for  a  jnet  appreciation  of  their  etroctiire 
and  power,  it  ie  neoeesaiy  to  tace  a  liTing  erample  in  the 
Angen  hj  the  thorax,  alight  lateral  prfieanra  on  which 
canaea  the  inaect  to  dkplay  the  formidable  anangemebt 
The  piotharaz  is  extremdy  small,  consisting  U  only  a 
narrow  ring,  the  upper  pc^tion  of  which  is  often  elevated 
into  lobes.  The  rest  of  the  thorax  is  TSiy  large,  and  eon- 
solidated  into  a  single  pieoe^  with  obliqne  sntnies  on  the 
sides  beneath  the  wings ;  the  portion  in  front  of  the  wings 
is  extremely  robust,  and  offers  a  median  carina  or  antnre 
abore,  and  a  broad  transrerse  ainos  posteriorly*  The  inter- 
alar  portion  is  somewhat  excavated,  and  on  each  side  d  it 
above  are  nodoeities  forming  the  attachments  of  the  power- 
ful musdee  that  work  the  wings ;  on  each  aide  is  a  large 
and  distinct  spirade.  The  abdomen  varies  excessively  in 
form,  the  two  extremee  being  Vbib  filiform  structure  dbaarv- 
able  in  moat  Agriomidmt  and  the  very  broad  and  dspcesscd 
fbnnation  seen  in  our  familiar  Libeliuia  deprmta.  It  eon- 
aiata  of  ten  distinct  s^gmentiy  whereof  the  basal  two  and 
those  at  the  ^paxare  short,  the  others  elongate,  the  first 
UiDg  eseessiv^y  sbotl  In  a  slit  on  the  under  side  of  the 
seoond  in  the  Buleu  aooomoanied  bvextsnalniotnbenneea. 
are  concealed  the  genital  organs :  on  the  under  side  of  the 
eighth  in  the  f  emsle  is  a  scale-like  f  ormation»  indica^inff 
the  entrance  to  the  oviduct  The  tenth  ie  alwaya  provided 
in  both  sexes  with  prominent  appendages^  differing  neatly 
in  form,  and  often  furnishing  the  best  spedfie  (end  even 
generic)  chsraoters ;  by  some  authors  theee  appendagee  are 
oonsidwed  ss  repreeenting  a  modified  eleventh  segment 
The  basal  segments  often  have  additional  transverse 
sutures,  and  in  the  common  triquetrous  abdomen  there  is 
a  fine  longitudinal  dorsal  carina,  and  pomtnent  lateral 
anglee ;  invariably  the  ventral  ourfaoe  nas  a  longitudinal 
membianouB  spsce  connecting  the  here  divided  chitinous 
portion  of  the  external  akeleton.  The  legs  vaiy  in  Isngth 
and  stoutnen,  but  may,  as  a  rule^  be  termed  long  and- 
slendei^  and  in  a  measure  that  appears  disproportionate  to 
the  necessities  of  the  insect ;  for  a  dragon-fly  can  scarody 
be  said  to  walk  after  the  short  promenade  it  takee  on 
emerging  from  its  pupariom.  The  anterior  pair  probably 
assist  in  captoring  and  holding  its  ineeci  prey,  but  ^e 
groatost  service  all  the  legs  render  is  poaubly  in  enabling 
tb^  creature  to  rest  lightly,  so  that  it  can  quit  a  position  of 
rcposo  in  chaise  of  passing  prey  in  the  quickest  possible 
mauoer,  in  \ihicli  the  majority  of  the  spedes  are  aided  also 
by  the  horizontally  extended  wings.  The  coxa  is  short  and 
stout,  folluwed  by  a  still  shorter  trochanter ;  the  femora 
and  tibin  long  and  slender,  almost  invariably  furnished  on 
their  uuder  surface  with  two  series  of  strong  spines,  ss  also 
are  the  torsi,  which  consist  of  three  deader  joints,  the  last 
having  two  long  and  slender  claws,  usually  (but  not 
Invarially)  with  a  small  tooth  intemdly  below  the  tips  ; 
the  pulms  are  absent  or  nearly  so,  and  natnrdly  are  not 
Leoeiksary  in  a  non-ambulatory  insect.  The  wings  are 
always  elongate,  and  furnished  with  strong  longitudind 
ncuration  and  dense  transver»e  nenrules  strengthening  the 
already  strong  (dtbough  typically  transparent)  membrane. 
In  the  Affrionidce  both  pairs  are  nearly  equul,  and  aro 
carried  vertically  and  longitudinally  in  repose,  and  the 
ncuration  and  membrane  are  leas  strong ;  hence  the  Sfiedes 
of  this  family  are  not  so  |>owerful  on  the  wing  as  are  those 
of  the  other  groujis  in  which  the  wings  aro  horisonUlly 
extended  in  a  poditiou  ready  for  icstont  service.  The 
ncuration  is  peculiar,  and  in  many  respects  without  prcciao 
analogy  in  other  gruu]*  of  inserts,  but  it  is  n at  necusaar^' 
here  to  enter  into  more  than  some  special  points.  On  the 
ooetal  margin  (excepting  in  some  Calopier^na)  there  is  a 


snudl  dark  ^laee  fimited  bj  Dsrvulsi^tetflMd  Aa  pteNateM; 
and  between  fkm  and  tte  baaa  ol  the  wiuf  fa  a  pifat 
tmnad  the  ^^nodns,"  it  which  the  WBhtoM'uKfwnm 
suddenly  anested.  The  arrangeittant  of  the  nwvirHii 
the  base  of  the  wing  is  very  aingnfar,  and  di^  diftnsni 
in  it 'form  useful  aids  to  dsMficatioii.  -  In  the  ^Adkadb 
and  LibtlhiHdm  thfa  tmogemant  reaulta  in  the  UntAm 
of  a  triangular  qiaea  (known  aa  the  **  trian^  ")^  lAkk  ii 
dther  open  or  tnvened  bj  nervulea;  hot  fa  uqr 
AgriofiidaB  thfa  naoe^  instead  oif  bdng  triangnfat^  fa  sUm 
or  dongatriy  quadratic  or  with  ita  upper  eto  pvll/ 
stiaii^t  and  partly  obliqusi  Thfa  fixilada  of  tj^  ii 
neuration  fa  not  one  of  the  leart  inporlut  d  thtanj 
peculiaritiea  eddbited  in  these  inaecta 

The  internal  stmeture  fa  cuuipaiaUfi^y  aiaqda  IW 
salivary  i^anda  appear  to  be  abeit,  and  the  whefadi|«rifi 
^tparatuB  BOMJite  el  an  dongato  canal  aitewliig  bm 
mouth  to  ana%  iwmnriring  the  OHOfkagHb  itasck^id 
intestine^  with  certain  dihtetiiwi  Mid  ccMfafalfaai;  tfa 
chanctsdatfa  itf^ipgMMi  vesoak  «•  aliMl  to  wakm 
about  forty,  placediMmd  the  prtwint  cafacidiy  d  tfa 
stoMudi  I>ragoik4lfaa  cat  their  pnj  ccBffat^f,ai  fa 
Bot  content  themidvas  by  aawwjy nki^  iliJMi;tfa 
harder  portiooa  are  rqcotcd«clo^9iili^MMl»d7,pifaii 
ofaianment 

But  the  moat  evtncrdinaiy  featnic  fai  tta  iwyi 
—flat  which  haa  attritrlpd  the  uttsatiDn  cf  lal    " 
£Eom  iemoto  timeay — fa  the  podtioft  d  te  gva^d 
and  the  **"ywMiBMiiiig  amrmriiniii  ■■■Bcr  In 
pairiQg  of  the  aaxsa  and  linptefBaHnB  fa 
the  male  the  intromittent  orgsn'  fa  (as 
dtuated  in  a  slit  on  the  under  anlMa  of  thi 
ahdnmind  aeyneiit;  fa  fa  usually  mj  crooked  cr 
in  form,  and  la  aeoompanied  by  sihciwis^  and  by  ' 


tfa 
fa 


hooks  or  saeoodaiT  appftdagei^ 

But  the  dnete  d  the  vesaefa  conneetad  with  the 


and  open  on  the  under  anifaee  of  te  niath 
before  copulation  can  taka^plaee,  it  fa  Bccsaaai^  Asl  tb 
veasefa  in  the  aeoond  8igm«it  be  chaij^cd  faun  thn  opfliiL 
and  in  the  mijoiity  d  caaee  thfa  u  dona  by  Ito  bh 
previously^  to  seeking  the  female.    In  the  lattvsB  tb 
entrance  to  the  oviduct  and  genital  crgana  fa  on  Ikswfa 
aurfaee  d  the  eighth  abdominal  aegmepl    Theaetdpn^ 
ing  may  be  briefly  ataied  aa  followaL     The  mi^  v^ 
flying,'edaee  the  prothorax  d  the  femala  with  the  itni 
appendagee  ^  the  extremitj  d  the  ahdomi,  ui  tke 
abdomen  d  Uifa  latter  aex  fa  then  curved  upwerdmn  to 
bring  the  under  side  d  the  inghth  aegmant  iato  uaUrt 
with  the  organa  d  the  aeoond  segment  d  dm  mda   Ufa 
set  must  have  been  obeerved  by  all,  thon^  bot  favicn- 
entomologisto  are  acquainted  with  the  Tsasons  for  tUi  n^ 
extraordinary  poaition.    In  the  more  powedul  lAMii^ 
dec,  the  act  fa  d  diort  **"— *'fr,  and  U  fa  probshb  Ai' 
polygamy  Jand  polyandry  exiat»  for  fa  V^'"^^  T"* 
more  than  one  alnioat  momentary  act  to  fertihas  al  thn 
eggs  in  the  ovariaa  d  a  femalsc    But  in  many  il^rwdi^ 
and  in  aome  otheiai  the  male  kespa  hfa  hdd  d  tihn 
prothorax  of  the  female  for  a  lengthened  pariod, 
ing  himaelf  in-flight  in  an  almoat  pcipcndicnfar 
and  it  may  be  that  the  depodtiQn  ct  aoa  and  pdnaf  i 
on  alternately.    There  i%howarvar»  mneh  yet  to  be  Im 
on  these  points.    The  gravid  femala  nanally  fays  barif^ 
in  masses  (but  perhapa  aometiaMa  dB|M,  and  thsepndi^ 
may  be  witneesed  by  any  one  in  tocalitiea  fianaiBtd  V 
theee  insects.    She  hoven  lor'n  conaadardde  tim^  ^^ 
nearly  the  same  spot,  xapid^  ^PF>>f  *ha  apai  d  k^ 
abdonMu  into  the  water,  or  at  any  ata  tonahiH  ^  ^ 
often  in  plaoes  where  thme  are  no  waier-«uaii^  ao  tiidi* 
aUprobabiUtytheeggB&UatoncatothaboiaenL   Balii 
soma  d  the  .dprmdAi  the 
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B  io  craep  down  tke  (tana  of 
muitki  plants  aanral  inchaa  balaw  tim  inr&ea,  emarging 
mar  tka  act  of  onpoaition  hai  b««n  eflhct«d ;  and  in  the 
CMS  o(  £«(«  ipimii.  Ton  Sieliold  h«  the  mala  d«aMnd 
with  llw  tamal&  The  tame  exact  obsarrer  notieed  alio  in 
ihia  iqpaeiea  that  the  femala  makea  alight  inciiioiu  in  tbe 
dMM  or  leaiea  of  water  pUnta  with  the  double  aemted 
M  (vnlTft)  forming  •  prolongation  o(  the  ninth  leg- 


FN.  L— Tba  laO  bitaiaMM*^ 


*  lb  dsntioa  ^tlie  aulMqutie  life  of  •  iitgfnij  ia  iw 
tebt  nciaUc^  Mooiding  to  the  ipedea.  In  the  lOMlkr 
fgoH  II  b  prcteUj  Ibm  tliu  •  jear,  but  pradae  aridanM 
JmolingM  to  the  ocenmnee'ot  twobrooda  inooa  yean 

teaaoStv " 


Tm.  S. — Th*  obol*  body  (itrlottd. 


li  Mniaita  to  enaUe  the  creature  to  attain  its  foil  growth, 
■d'.HiTaaj'aanhara  been  stAted 


o  be  necesBBry  for  this  i 
iz  fgrmotut.     Lite  all  ioBed 


),  DO  aharp  Una  of  demaication  between  the  u 
ndao-<*Qtd*'njV]di''orpenn1tim*te  stage.  Thaerea 
■•■  la  aaUnit  nd  iocTaaiing  in  aice  from  the  uoii 


It  emergea  from  the  egg  to  Che  time  when  it  leaTea  the 
water  to  be  transformed  into  the  aerial  perfect  inaact. 
Tbe  nnmbet  of  moolta  is  nncettain,  bnt  thej  are  withont 
doubt  nnmenNiB.  At  '  pnibablr  about  the  antapenol- 
•<"wte  of  these  operatiooB,  the  nidimsDtai;  winn  begin 
..  appear  as  thorade  budding  and  in  the  f^growh 
nymph  theae  wingi  orerlap  abunt  one-half  of  the  donai 
snrfaoe  of  the  abdomen.  In  atmctDre  there  ia  a  certain 
amonxt  of  reaamblanca  to  the  perfect  inwct,  bnt  the  bodj 
)«  always  mneh  ttontar  and  shorter,  in  aotM  caaaa  moat  dii- 
proportionately  ao,  and  the  eyaa  are  alwana  ae[«taladj 
•Ten  in  Ihoae  mura  U.g.,  Jbctaa)  in  whidt  tb 
the  imago  are  abeolntely  ~~  " 
in  thekm ' 


,  the  bottom. 

parta  the  mandiblea  and  maiil1«  an  ^milar 
k  form  to  thow  of  the  adult,  bat  there  is  an  extiaoidinaiy 
and  nniqoe  modifloation  of  the  lower  lip.  Tbia  i*  attadiad 
' alan^ta  and  alender  mentnm  aitieulated  to  tte 


in  which  the  qraa  of 
the  moat  that  eanb* 


for  crawling   abont  watar  planta  and  o 
In  the  month  pajia  the  irtni^iHft  and  "**' 


lo  Iba  nin^  Icing  bvlM» 

pocterior  portion  of  the  lower  waihnt  of  the  head,  slightly 
widened  at  its  extremity,  to  which  is  again  articulated  th* 
labium  proper,  which  ia  Tory  large,  flattened,  and  gndnally 
dilated  to  ita  eztremi^  ;  bnt  its  form  diflere  according  Ut 
group  aa  in  the  perfect  insect  Thus  in  the  Agrionidm  it 
M  deeply  deft,  and  with  oompatatiTely  slender  «ide- 
pieces  (or  palpO.  ■"*  strongly  dsTeloped  articulated 
spines;  in  the  JStdaudm  it  ia  at  the  must  notched,  with 
narrow  ride^iecea  and  Tery  atrong  spines  ;  in  the  ZiM- 
Midm  it  is  entire,  often  ttiangnlar  at  ita  apex,  and  with 
enormoDBlj  derehiped  palpi  without  spinee,  bnt  baring  the 
oppwiDguuNr  edgea  furnished  with  interlocking  tafra- 
tions.  The  whole  of  thia  appantns  is  commonly  termed 
the  mask.  In  a  state  of  repose  it  is  applied  cloaely 
against  the  face,  the  elongated  mentnm  directed  backward 
and  lying  between  the  anterior  pair  of  legs ;  bat  wh««i  an 
approaching  victim  ia  seen  the  whols  ^paratoa  is  suddenly 
ptfijeeted,  end  the  bf^J  canght  by  the  raptorial  palpi ;  in 
sou*  largo  spedee  it  ia  eapaUe  of  bung  projeeted  fnlly  half 
an  inch  in  titnt  of  the  bead.  The  prey,  cawa  «M^t  and 
held  by  thia  apparatus,  is  darowed  in  the  nsual  manner. 
Tbaie  ai«  two  pairs  of  thoraolo  ^iranlea,  bnt  remitation  m 
mostly  affeotrf  by  a  peonlia*  sppairtBS  at  the  laa  i«d,  aod. 
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ili0n  tre  two  AfferenS;  methods.  In  the  Agnonidct  tliere 
tre  thrae  elongate  flattened  plates,  or  false  gills,  full  of 
tradieal  ramifitttions,  which  extnct  the  air  from  the  water, 
and  eonrey  it  to  the  internal  trachea)  (in  Calopteryx  theee 
plates  are  exceesiyely  long,  nearly  equalling  the  abdomen), 
the  plates  also  serving  as  means  of  locomotion.  But  in  the 
other  groups  these  external  false  gills  are  absent^  and  in  their 
place  are  fiye  yalres,  which  by  their  sudden  opening  and 
cbting  force  In  the  water  to  the  rectum,  the  walls  of  which 
are  furnished  with  branchial  lamallB.  The  alternate  opening 
and  closing  of  these  yalves  enables  the  creature  to  make 
quick  jerks  or  rushes  (incorrectly  termed  "  leaps  ")  throu^ 
the  watcr,^  and,  in  ooi^unction  with  its  moukh  parts,  to 
make  sudden  attacks  upon  prey  from .«  considerable  dis- 
tance. The  lateral  angles  of  the  tcArminal  abdominal 
segments  are  sometimes  produced  into  long  curred  s|nnes. 
In  colour  these  lanrte  are  generally  muddy,  and  they 
^equently  have  a  coating  of  muddy  partides,  and  hence 
arc  less  Ukoly  to  be  obserred  by  their  nctims.  If  among 
insects  the  perfect  dragon-fly  may  be  termed  the  tyrant  of 
che  air,  so  may  its  lura  be  styled  that  of  the  water. 
Aquatic  insects  and  larvae  form  the  principal  food,  but 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  worms,  the  fiy  of  fish,  and 
eren  younger  lame  cf  their  own  species,  form  part  of  the 
bill  of  fan.  The  ^  nymph  *  when  arrived  at  its  full  growth 
sallieB  forth  froia  tlia  water,  and  often  crawls  a  considerable 
distance  ffreqnaoftly  nmny  feet  up  the  trunks  of  trees) 
before  it  fizea  ilMlf  for  the  final  diange,  which  is  effected 
by  the  thoraz  splittinff  loogitudinally  down  the  back, 
through  which  fissure  tLe  perfect  insect  gradually  drags 
itselL  The  ftpires  on  last  page  indicate  this  process  as 
observed  in.  Juehna  eyamaa. 

For  a  considerable  time  after  its  omergfonce  a  dragon-fly 
IS  without  any  of  its  characteristic  ooloua,  and  is  flaccid 
and  weak,  the.  wings  (even  in  those  groups  in  which  they 
are  affterwBxda  horisontally  extended)  being  held  vertically 
m  a  luM  with  the  abdomen.  By  degrees  the  parts  harden, 
and  the  inwct  essays  its  first  flight,  but  even  then  the  wings 
have  little  power  aod  are  semi-opaque  in  appearance,  as  if 
dipped  .in  mucilage.  In  moat  species  of  Ckdopteryguui^  and 
in  some  others^  the  prevailing  colour  of  the  body  is  a 
brilliant  broosy  green,  blue,  or  Uack,  but  the  colonis  in  the 
other  grovpa  vary  mach^  and  often  differ  in  the  sexea. 
Thus  in  LihdMa  dqntua  the  abdomen  of  the  fully  adult 
male  is  covered  with  a  bluish  bloom,  .whereas  that  of  the 
female  is  ydlow;  but  several  days  elapse  before  this 
pulverulent  appearance  is  attained,  and  a  comparatively 
young  male  is  yelTow  like  the  female.  The  wings  are 
typically  hyaline  and  colourless,  but  in  many  species 
{espeoi^ly  CalopUryfina  and  [AhMulina)  they  may  be 
wb(dly  or  in  part  opaque  and  often  black,  due  apparenUy  to 
gradual  oxidisation  of  a  pigment  between  the  two 
membranes  of  wliich  the  wings  are  composed ;  the  brilliant 
iridescence^  or  metallic  lustre,  so  frequently  found  is  no 
doubt  due  to  interference— the  effect  of  minute  irregularities 
cif  the  surface — and  not  produced  by  a  pigment  A  beauti- 
ful little  genus  {ChaUopUrifx)  of  Calvpierytfina  from  the 
Amaion  ii  a  gem  in  the  uoi'Ii  of  insects,  the  posterior 
wings  being  of  Ihe  mORt  brilliant  fiery  metallic  colour, 
whereas  !the  anterior  remain  hyaline. 

Theee  ioMcts  are  pre-eminently  lovers  of  the  hottest 
sunshine  (a  few  are  somewhat  crepuscular),  and  the  most 
powerful  and  daring  on  the  wing  in  fine  weather  become 
inert  and  comparatively  liftleM  when  at  rert  in  dull 
weather,  allowing  themulveA  ^o  be-captured  by  the  dogers 
without  makibg  any  ftffurf.  tu  escape.  Many  of  the  lomr 
fpecici  ( JSieAno,  he.)  have  a  habit  of  afliectiiig  a  particular 


■  A  •imn«r  eoBtrlTMMft  wm  MfRwUd  aid  (If  tka  witter  mtaUkas 
asl|  aoasUj  tried  •■  a  irttnt  of  pnyiUIng  itgwi-iMpa 


twig  or  other  resting  plaoe  lika  a  fly-Mtdier  among  bni 
dat&Dg  off  after  pray  and  making  long  -axciiiiioai^  bi 
resuming  to  the  chosen  spot  Mr  Wallace^  in  hia  Afals 
Ardtipdago^  states  that  the  inhabitants  of  Loiboek  ii 
the  huge  species  for  f cod,  and  eateh  them  bj  BMaiia  < 
limed  twigs. 

They  are  distributed  over  the  whole  world  **^F*»"g  tl 
polar  regions,  but  ara  especially  insecta  of  the  tn^jMca.  i 
the  present  day  about  17lX)  species  ara  knowiiy  dispeai 
unequally  among  the  several  sulKfismilieB  as  f^lowi 
Agriomima^  490  species;  Cahpteiygima^  170;  G^impkim 
210;  JMknina,  150;  CorduUina,  100;  LOeUuiim 
580.  In  EuN^  pn^MT  only  100  speciea  have  bet 
observed,  and  about  46  of  those  occur  in  the  British  idsnd 
New  Zealand  ia  amMivaly  poor,  and  oan  only  number 
species,  whereas  th^  ara  very  nnmeroua  ih  Austnli 
Borne  speciea  ara  often  seen  at  sea,  far  from  land,  ia  cal 
weather,  in  troops  which  ara  no  doubt  nigialoij ;  oi 
conmioQ  LSbdltda  fuadrimaadaia,  which  »■>—**■*»  the  co! 
and  tenqwrate  regions  ol  iha  northini  hemispheri,  has  bei 
frequently  seen  in  immense  migratoiy  fwaraa.  One  wpmt 
(PatUdla  Jkufoeeiu)  has  about  tfia  widest  aanga  cf  as 
insect,  occurring  in  the  Old  Worid  from  Kammatka  t 
Australia,  and  in  the  New  from  the  Southen  States  t 
Chili,  also  all  over  Africa  and  the  Pacific  islands,  but  i 
not  found  in  Europe.  The  largest  species  occur  in  th 
jStekmna  and  Agrumina ;  a  member  of  the  former  ml 
family  from  Borneo  expands  to  nearly  6}  inches,  and  vit! 
a  moderately  strong  body  and  powerful  form ;  in  the  Isttc 
the  Central  American  and  Braslian  Mtgaloprtpua  cmnJatu 
and  speciea  of  MteuiogatUr  are  very  lar^ge,  the  f  om 
expanding  to  nearly  7  inches,  and  the  latter  to  nesriy  s 
much,  but  the  abdomen  is  not  thicker  than  an  ordiaar 
grass^tem  and  of  extreme  length  (fulfy  0  inches  i 
Ifeeikoffotier).  Among  living  entomolof^sts  the  dnfN 
flies  have  received;  ami  are  receivings  great  attentMi 
especially  from  the  Baron  de  Selys-Longchamps  of  Li^ 
and  from  Dr  H.  A  Hagen,  formerly  of  Konigsbarg,  now  fi 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts. 

It  is  impossible  to  prepare  dragon-fliea  for  the  cabinet  s 
as  to  retain  all  the  brilliant  colooia  the  bodies  have  ia  lift 
They  are  excessively  brittle  wheo  diy,  and  in  the  smalli 
species  it  is  advisable  to  ran  a  bristb  into  the  under  ad 
of  the  thorax,  pushing  it  down  till  it  reach  the  extremir 
of  the  abdomen,  when  the  other  end  can  bo  cut  off  closs  i 
the  thorax.  But  the  larger  species  should  be  disembuwelhi 
through  a  slit  along  the  under  sur&ee  of  the  abdomen,  sk 
then  filled  (but  not  too  tightly)  with  dean'  white  cottac 
wool  The  colour!  stand  a  much  better  chanee  of  ac 
greatly  altering  if  the  insects  be  not  killed  until  some  hen 
after  they  are  captured,  so  ss  to  allow  the  contents  of  tk 
intestinal  canal  to  bo  natunlly  passed  away,  for  it  is  tl 
decomposition  of  the  food  that  amists  materially  to  slier  c 
obUterate  the  colour  and  markings. 

Among  foBsU  insecta  dragon-flies  hold  a  conspicaon 
pojition.  Not  only  do  they  belong  to  what  appears  to  bar 
been  a  very-arxient  type,  but  ia  addition,  the  Urge  wvDf 
and  stron?  dense  reticulation  ara  extremely  favourable  In 
preservation  in  a  fossil  condition,  and  in  many  csssssll  thi 
intricate  detaiis  can  be  as  readily  followed  as  in  a  neat 
example,  in  this  country  they  have  been  found  ntf* 
especially  in  the  Pnrbeck  beds  (tf  Swanage,  and  the  vskio' 
Wardour  and  Aylesbury,  in  the  Stonesfi  Jd  Slate  seri«»  tfd 
in  the  Lias  and  Bhsstic  series  of  the  weatbf  Fngisad  ^i^ 
the  richest  strata  apoear  to  be  those  of  the  Upper  ICiod** 
at  (Eningen.  in  tbe  Khine  vaUey ;  tha  Middio  MioemeiJ 
Radsboj,  in  Croatia ;  the  Eocene  of  AisK,  in  Pravsofs ;  tti 
more  espeeiaUy  the  eelebrated  Soeonda^  racka  fvaii^ 
the  lithognphio  stooa  of  fjoleahflfiw,  ha  '^' 

latter  deposit  would  ^pear  to  haiva  baea  cf 
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ii^  it  is  signifioant  that,  althougk  the  remainG  of  gigantic 
dagOB-AiM  ^Uaoovered  in  it  are  very  nameroua  and  pof  act, 
W  tneM  of  their  aiib«qoatio  oonditioaa  have  been  foond, 
•hfaongh  these  asa  rule  are  nomerona  in  moet  of  the  other 
itntii  henee  the  inaecta  may  be  regarded  aa  having  been 
dnwMd  in  the  aea  and  waahed  on  ahore.  liany  of  theae 
Solaahote  apecieB  differ  cooaiderabljin  fonnfrom  those  now 
•  isitiiig,  so  that  DrHagen,  who  has  especially  atodied  them, 
ttjitliat  for  neariy  all  it  is  necessary  to  make  new  genera. 
A  nodes  of  f oaail  forms  ahonld  not  be  concluded  without  the 
imark  that  indicationa  of  at  leaat  two  apeeisa  haye  been 
{oQBd  ia  amber,  a  number  diaproportionateiy  email  if  com- 
pind  with  other  inseeta  entombed  therein ;  but  it  muat  be 
icmambered  that  a  draoon-fly  is,  aa  a  rule,  an  inaeet  of  great 
power^and  in  all  probability  thoae  then  eziatin^  were  able  to 
otiieste  themaelvea  if  accidentally  entan^ed  u  the  resin. 

-8m  De  8«l7»-Longehsmps,  MonegrapkU  dti  Lib$Uulid4$s 
itmf^  Braneli»  \wi ;  Sffnapms  tUt  Aifrianine$,  OakfUrygnut, 
(kmrmm,M '  Ovrdvlinsa,  witii  Soppkmeiiti,  Bniat8]%  from  185S 
to  1877 ;  be  Sdyt-LooAohampe  ana  Ti»gm,  Rtvm  dt9  OdonaUi 
tf  Atftj^  BnuMU,  1850 ;  MonograM*  de$  CaiopUrygitui  «t  dti 
Om^JMt,  Bnunlfl,  1864  and  1W8 ;  Chaipsnticr,  LtbdluUnm 
mtfm^  Uipao,  1840.  (B.  Ulu) 

DRAQ0N9  BLOOD,  a  name  applied  to  the  resina 
<)btuBsd  from  aerend  apeciea  of  plants.     Cidanuu  Draco 
(WiDd.),  one  of  the  Botang  or  Battan  Fkilma,  which  pro- 
dfiM  much    of  the   dn^n's   blood  of  commerce,    ia 
i  tttiYe  of  Further  India  and  the  Eastern  Archipelaga 
Whia  young  it  grows  erect,  but  with  age  it  beeomea  climb- 
ing  The  leayea  are  pointed,  about  a  foot  long,  of  a 
fisgn's  breadth,  and,  Hke  the  stems,  armed  with  apines. 
Tks  Ibwer  haa  a  threa^left  corolla,  and  the  drary  is  egg- 
•bped.    The  fruit  ia  round,  pointed,  scaly,  and  the  aixe  of 
ilttge  eheny,  and  when  ripe  is  coated  with  the  resinous 
audition  known  aa  dragons  blood.    The i finest  dragon'a 
Uood,  called  Jemang  or  ^^jemang  in  the  Eaat  Indies,  ia 
<Maed  by  beating  or  ahaking  the  gathered  fruits,  sifting 
^  impnritiea,  and  melting  by  exposure  to  the  heat  of  the 
no  or  by  placing  in  boiling  water ;  the  resin  thua  purified 
h  Aea  usually  moulded  into  aticki  or  quiUs  ^the  9anguU 
^ir^emt  in  baeulU  of  pharmacy),  and  wrappea  in  reeds  or 
pila-leaTes,  and  ia  then  ready  for  market    An  impurer 
•od  inferior  kind,  -  sold  in  lumps  of  considerable  aize 
{mguU  draeonia  in  ma«m ),  is  extracted  from  the  f ruita  by 
bdHng.    Dragon'a  blood  is  dark  red-brown,  nearly  opaque, 
od  bnttle,  (Soutains  email  ahell-like  flakes,  and  gives  when 
fRHod  a  fine  red  powder ;  it  ia  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether, 
ind  fixed  and  volatile  oils,  and  in  the  pure  condition  has, 
•wording  to  F.  W.  Johnston  (PhiL  Trana,,  1839,  p.  134), 
the  composition  Oi^Hj^O^.    If  heated  it  gives  off  f  umea  of 
^^ie  acid.    In  Europe  it  v^as  once  valued  as  a  medicine 
OB  leeoont  c^  its  astringent  properties,  and  is  now  used  for 
^likmring  plaatera,  dentrifice,  and  varnishes;  in  China, 
^^  it  ^  mostly  oonaumed,  it  is  employed  to  give  a  red 
^'ong  to  writing  paper.    The  drop  dragon's  blood  of  com- 
>i*ite,called  cinnabar  by  Fliny  {If,  H.  xxxiii.  39),  and  aangre 
^^rt^by  Barboaa,  was  formerly  and  ia  still  one  of  the 
Products  of  Socotea,  the  JHoKoridit  intuLa  of  ancient 
fi^ogrBphers ;  it  was  known  to  the  Arabe  by  the  term  JoAUr^ 
^<QQi  which  the  naihe  of  the  island  may  have  been  derived 
(lee  A.  Sprengel,  AUe  Oeographie  AraJbiena^  1875).  It  b  the 
spontaneous  exudation  of  a  leguminous  tree,  JPteroearput 
'^W),  which  grows  at  elevations  between  800  and  2000 
^^  ^ve  sea-level  (see  WeUated,  Joum,  R,  Gtog,  Soc, 
lo35,  p.   198).     Jacquin  states  {StlecL  Siirpium  Amor. 
^u(.,  p.  283,  1763)  that  the  tree  grow^  in  tiie  woods  of 
^W  Bomba,  off   Cartagona,   iil  Colombia,  and    that 
^^a'l  blood,  obtained  from  it  by  inciaion,  waa  at  one 
^Qie  imported  into  Spain  for  medicinal  purposes.    The 
^'igon's  blood  of  the  Canary  Islands  is  a  tonic  and 


and  from  cracks  in  the  trunk  of  Draecena  Draeo^  a  tree  of 

the  natural  order  Ziliaeea.    Hie  hardened  juice  of  a 

euphorbiaceona  tree,  Croton  Draco,  a  reain  resembling  kino^ 

ia  the  mxngre  dd  drago  or  dragon's  blood  of  the  MexicanS| 

uaed  by  them  aa  a  vulnerary  and  astringent 

Bmn^aa,  HtrhaHum  AmJMiufm,  p.  v.  114-119,  tab.  IviiL, 
1747  ;  l^liiddgar  and  Hanboiy,  FhairmoieogTaiphiB^  1874. 

DBAGUIQNAN,  the  chief  town  of  the  department  of 
Yar,  in  France,  and  of  an  arrondiaaement  of  the  aame  name, 
on  the  Biver  Pis,  a  branch  of  the  Nartuby,  lies  at  the  foot 
of  the  wooded  height  of  Malmont,  in  45*  32*  18"  N.  lat 
and  6*  27'  56^  £.  long.  The  pr^ecture,  palace  of  juatice, 
theatre,  hoapital,  and  prison  are  the  moat  important 
public  buildinga.  The  town  poaseesea  a  conmiunal  coUegei 
a  training  school  for  teachera,  a  botanical  garden,  a  fine 
promenade,  a  library  of  about  18,000  volumea,  oollectiona 
of  coins,  pictoiea,  and  natnrU  history  objecta,  and  an 
arehsBological  society.  The  inhabitants,  who  in  1872 
numbered  8177,  are  engaged  in  agriculture  and  the  manu- 
facture of  wine^  coarse  doth,  earthenware^  ailk,  ao^, 
candles,  oH,  brandy,  copper  warea,  and  leather. 

DBAINAQR  See  Agbicultuxi^  Aiohitiotdbi^ 
BuiLDnra,  and  Sxwaob, 

DBASE,  Sim  Fsancib  (c  1 545-1  S95\  a  celebrated 
Enc^ish  admiral,  waa  bom  near  Taviatock,  Devonshire, 
about  1545  according  to  moat  aathoritiea,  but  Barrow,  in  his 
life^  aaya  the  date  may  have  been  aa  early  aa  1539.  His 
father,  a  yeoman  and  a  lealona  Fkoteatant,  UnA  obli^  to 
take  refuge  in  Kent  durins  thi^peraeeutiona  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Muy.  He  obtained  a  naval  chiq^laincy  from  Queen 
Eliiabeth,  and  ia  8ai4  to  have,  been  afterwards  vicar  of 
Upnor  Church,  on  the  Medway.  This,  however,  muat  be 
a  mistake,  aa  there  la  no  evidence  of  any  church  ever  hav- 
ing existed  at  Upnoc  Young  Drake  waa  educated  at  the 
expenae  and  under  the  care  d  Sir  John  Hawkins,  who  waa 
hia  kinaman ;  and,  after  paaaing  an  M>prenticeship  on  a 
odaating  veaaal,  at  the  age  ol  eighteen  he  had  risen  to  be 
purser  of  a  ahip  trading  to  Biscay.  At  twenty  he  made  a 
voyage  to  Guinea:  and  at  twenty-two  he  waa  made 
captain  of  the  "  JuditL"  In  that  capacity  he  waa  in  the 
harbour  of  San  Juan  de  Ulloa,  in  the  GuU  of  Mexico, 
Where  he  behaved  moat  gallantly  in  the  actiona  under  Sir 
John  Hawkina,  and  returned  with  him  to  England,  having 
acquired  great  reputation,  though  vdth  the  loss  of  all  the 
money  which  he  had  embarked  in  the  expedition.  Ia 
1570  he  obtained  a  regular  privateering  commiaaion  from 
Queen  Eliabeth,  the  powera  of  which  he  immedlMe^ 
exerciaed  in  a  cruise  in  the  Spanish  Mam.  Having  next 
projected  an  attack  against  the  Spaniarda  in  the  Weak 
Indiea  to  iodemnify  himself  for  his  former  loasea,  he  set  «ul 
in  1572,  with  two  email  ahipa  named  the  <<  Pasha  "  and 
the  "  Swan."  He  waa  afterwards  joined  by  another  vessel ; 
and  with  thia  amall  squadron  he  took  and  plundered  the 
Spanish  town  of  Kombre  de  Dios.  With  his  men  he  pene- 
trated acroea  the  iithmua  ol  Ftoama,  and  committed  great 
havoc  among  the  Spanish  ahipping.  From  the  top  of  a  tree 
which  he  climbed  while  on  tli^  isthmus  he  obtained  hia  first 
view  of  the  Fadfic,  and  reaolved  <*  to  sail  an  English  ahip 
in  theae  aeas."  In  these  expeditiona  he  waa  much  assisted 
by  a  ^jribe  of  Indians,  who  were  then  engaged  in  a  desultory 
warfare  with  the  Spaniards.  Having  embarked  his  men 
and  filled  his  ships  with  plunder,  he  bore  away  for  England, 
and  aruved  at  Plymouth  on  the  9th  August  1573.  * 

His  succees  and  honourable  demeanour  in  this  expedition 
gained  him  high  reputation;  and  the  use  which  he  made  ol 
hia  riches  aerved  to  raise  him  stiU  higher  in  popular  eateem. 
Having  fitted  out  three  frigates  at  hia  own  expense,  he 
sailed  with  them  to  Ireland,  and  rendered  effective  i^rvica 
as  a  volunteer,  under  Walter  earl  of  Eaaez,  the  father  ol 
tlio  fazi  :us  but  u  ifortunate  carl.    After  the  death  of  hia 
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patroD  he  returnoJ  to  England,  where  Sir  Christopher 
Hatton  introduced  him  to  Queen*  Elizabeth,  and  procured 
liim  a  favourable  reception  at  court.     In  this  way  he 
acquired  the  means  of  undertaking  that  grand  expedition 
which  has  immortalized  his  name.     The  first  proposal  he 
made  was   to  undertake  a  voyage  into  the  South  Seas 
through  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  which  no  Englishman  had 
lutherto  ever  attempted.     This  project  having  been  well 
received  at  court,  the  queen  furnished  him  with  means  ; 
and  hii  own  fame  quickly  drew  together  a  sufficient  force. 
The  fleet  with  which  he  sailed  on  this  enterprise  consisted 
of  only  five  small  vessels,  and  their  united  crews  mustered 
only  166  men.     Having  sailed  on  the  13th  December 
1577,  he  on  the  25th  made  the  coast  of  Barbary,  and  on 
the  29th  Caj)o  Verd.     lie  reached  the  coast  of  Brazil  on 
the  5th  of  April,  and  entered  the  Rio  du  la  Plata,  where  he 
parted  company  with  two  of  his  ships  ;  but  having  met 
\  Ucm  again,  and  taken  out  their  proviuionSy  he  turned  them 
adrift     On  the  29th  May  he  entered  the  port  of  St  Julian's, 
where  he  continued  two  months  for  the  sake  of  Isying  in  a 
htock  of  provisions.     On  the  20th  August  he  entered  the 
Straits  of  Msgellan,  and  on  the  25th  September  passed 
them,  having  Uien  only  his  own  ship.     On  the  25 bh  Nov- 
ember he  arrived  at  Macao,  which  ho  had  appointed  as  the 
place  of  rendezvous  in  the  event  of  his  ships  being  separ- 
ated ;  but  Oaptain  Winter,  his  vice-admiral.  Lad  repassed 
the  straits  and  returned  to  England.     He  thence  continued 
his  voyage  along  the  cosst  of  Chili  and  Peru,  taking  all 
opportunities  of  seizing  Spanish  ships,  and  attacking  Uiem 
on  shore,  till  his  men  were  satiated  with  plunder ;  and  then 
coasted  along  th^  shores  of  America,  as  far  as  48*  N.  lat, 
111  an  unsuccessful  endeavour  to  discover  a  passage  into  the 
Atlantic.     Having  landed,  however,  he  named  the  country 
New  Albion,  and  took  possession  of  it  in  the  name  of 
Queen  Elizabeth.     Having  careened  his  ship,  he  sailed 
tncnce  on   the  29th  September  1579  for  the  Moluccas. 
On    the   4  th  November  he   got  sight  of  those  islands, 
and,  arriving  at  Ternate,  was   extremely  well  received 
by  the  king.    On  the  10th  December  he  made  the  Celebes, 
where  his  ship  unfortunately  struck  upon  a  rock,  but  was 
taken  off  without  much  damage.     On  the  16th  March  he 
arrived  at  Java,  whence  ha  intended  to  have  directed  his 
course  to  Malacca ;  but  he  found  himself  obliged  to  alter 
his  purpose,  and  to  think  of  returning  home.    On  the  25th 
March  1580  he  again  set  sail ;  and  on  the  15th  June  he 
doubled  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  having  then  on  board  only 
fifty-seven  men  and  throe  casks  of  water.     He  passed  the 
line  on  the  12th  July,  and  on  the  16th  reached  the  coast  of 
(fuinea,  where  he  watered.    On  the  1 1th  September  he  made 
the  Island  of  Tcrceira,  and  on  the  Sd  November  he  entered 
the  harbour  of  Plymouth.     This  voyage  round  the  world, 
the  first  accomplished  b}-  an  Englishman,  was  thus  performed 
in.  two  years  and  about  ten  months.     The  queen  hesitated 
for  some  time  whether  to  recognise  his  achievements  or  not, 
on  the  ground  that  such  recognition  might  lead  toconipUca- 
tioas  with  S{»ain,  but  she  finally  decided  in  his  favour. 
Accordingly,  soon  after  his  arrival  she  paid  a  visit  to  Dept- 
furJ,  ^unt  on  hoard  his  ship,  and  there,  after  partaking  of 
a  banquvt,  conferred  ufKin  him  the  honour  of  knighthood, 
at  *ho  same  time  ducLirin^;  her  entire  appn)bation  of  all 
th:it  he  ha>l  done.     She  likewise  gave  directions  for  the 
lT.-^i:rvntii)ii  uf  hi^  sLii),  the  "  Golden  Hind,"  that  it  might 
it;ii:iiii  u  monument  of  his  (»wn  and  his  country's  glory. 
.Ktiri  tho  l.ipsc  (if  aciiitury  it  decayed  and  hdil  to  Im  broken 
ii|i.     Of  th'j  i^Mini  timl>cr  a  chair  was  made,  which  was 
).rL-M-ni"  I  l.y  C'K.r!  ■.-•  II.  lo  the  university  of  Oxforl.     In 
1  )".*>.  n|  ^11  h->rt.Iiiicsh;iviiii;ci;mnicnccd  with  S[min,  Drake 
«^j(lil  uirh  u  t!<ct  to  the  West  Iu>lit:s,  and'tuuk  the  cities 
I  if   St  Ja:,<>,    St  J)omiii:;ii.  ('artSL^cna,  and  St  .\u:;u!>ti:ie. 
Ill  15^7  llg  wcultw  Luuii  Uith  A  lluwt  of  tUrty  bail ;  and 


having  received  intelligeuee  of  a  great  fleet 

in  the  bay  of  Cadiz,  and  destined  to  form  part  of  tte 

Armada,  he  with  great  courage  entoed  the  port  on  the  1 9tb 

April,  and  there  burnt  upwards  of  10,000  tons  of  shipping,— 

a  feat  which  ha  afterwards  jocosely  called  "  singaing  the 

king  of  Spain's  beard."    In  1 588,  wlten  tha  Spanish  Amiads 

was  i4>proaching  England,  Sir  Francis  Diaka  was  appointed 

vioe-admiral  under  Lord  Howard,  and  made  prise  of  a  ver^ 

larga  galleon,  commanded  by  Don  Pedro  da  Valdes,  whv 

was  reputed  tha  projector  of  tha  invasion,  and  who  suack 

at  once  on  learning  his  adversary's  nama. 

It  deserves  to  be  noticed  that  Drake's  name  is  mantioawl 

in  tha  singular  diplomatic  communicati(m  from  tha  king  el 

Spain  which  preceded  the  Armada  : — 

Te  veto  ne  pet]^  bello  defendsn  Bclgu  t 
Que  Dncus  enimit  none  ratitiuatar  opottst ; 
Qnss  pater  evertit  jubco  to  condere  ccUm  : 
fieligio  Ps^MB  Ike  rettituatur  ad  lugntBL 

To  these  lines  the  queen  made  this  extempoca  rmpooH  ."— 

Ad  Gnecss,  Ixhm  rex,  fiant  maiidata  kslimdM. 

In  1589  Drake  commanded  tha  fleet  sent  to  restoit 

Dom   Antonio,  king  of  Portugal,  tha  land  fofces  beisf 

under  the  orders  of  Sir  John  Norria  ;  bat  thay  had  hardly 

put  to  sea  when  the  commanders  differed,  and  thos  tii 

attempt  proved  abortive.     But  aa  tha  war  with  Spds 

continued,  a  more  formidable  expedition  was  fitted  out, 

under  Sir  John  Hawkins  and  Sir  Francis  Drake,  sgsisrt 

their  settlements  in  the  ^Vest  Indies,  than  had  hilbvls 

been  undertaken  during  the  whole  coarse  of  it    htn, 

however,  the  conmiandeia  again  disagreed  aboat  the  phi; 

and  the  result  in  like  manner  disappointed  public  aipiel^ 

tion.    These  disasters  were  keenly  felt  by  Draks^  and  w«t 

the  principal  cause  of  his 'death,  which  took  place  on  bond 

his  own  ship,  near  the  town  of  Nombra  da  Du%  m  thi 

West  Indies,  Jannaiy  28,  1595. 

S«e  Lives  of  Drake  bj  fiamul  CUrke  (1671)  and  John  Banm, 
junr.  (1848). 

DRAKENBORCH,  Axnold  (168i-1748),  a  eslsbntia 
scholar  and  editor,  was  bom  at  Utrecht  on  the  1st  Jssbhj 
1684.  Having  stodied  belles-lettres  ondw  Gnsriu  soi 
Barmann,  and  law  ander  Comelina  Van  Eck,  he  iBcemtri 
Professor  Burmann  in  1716,  and  continued  to  holdhii]Ke- 
fessorship  till  his  death  in  1746,  in  tha  aizty-foutk  7«r 
of  his  age.  His  earliest  work  was  a  dissertation  wtiAA 
IHipitUaiio  philologieo-kttlotnieo  dt  Fnt/tetig  wUi,  ia  4ls 
(1704),  and  its  merit  caused  it  to  be  reprinted  at  ftuMa^ 
in  1752,  by  Frofessor  XJhl,  accompanied  with  s  life  of  ik 
learned  author.  His  next  work,  entitled  Di^miaiio  it 
officio  prce/ectorum  prcetorio,  was  published  in  1707;  ■i' 
ten  years  afterwards  he  issued  his  edition  of  Silios  Itslkoi 
(1717),  undertaken  at  the  suggestion  of  Buimaas.  b 
ordtt  to  render  this  edition  as  perfect  as  possibly  Bolhnc 
was  omitted  ;  and  many  lustonoal  subjects  were  esgnm 
for  the  purpose  of  elucidating  tha  text,  to  which  hii  ova 
copious  and  learned  annotations  greatly  contributed.  Bst 
his  splendid  edition  of  Livy  (Lngd.  Batav.  1738aDdl74f 
7  vola),  with  a  life  of  that  historian,  is  that  on  wbiek  bii 
fame  .is  a  scholar  chiefly  rests.  The  preface  to  thii  vi^ 
is  replete  with  erudition,  and  gives  a  particular  accoimt  ■ 
all  the  .literary  men  who  have  at  different  periocb  «*>' 
mcntcd  on  the  works  of  Livy.  His  edition  is  bssed  oa 
that  of  Grunuvius ;  but  he  made  many  important  ^^^^^ 
tions  ou  the  authority  of  manuscripts  which  it  is  p(<'^*'[J* 
Gronovius  either  had  never  seen,  or  had  not  takoa  vs 
imins  to  consult  The  edition  \m  paculiariy  rich  in  ^'*''?f 
I  readings,  but  the  text  ii,  of  course,  inferior  to  that  abicB 
has  been  furniithed  by  the  skill  of  later  editora  Vpoa  uf 
whulc,  this  edition  of  Livy  was,  at  the  time  of  iti  Y^ 
cation,  one  of  the  most  elaborate,  interesting,  and  iiuti*^ 
tivc  that  had  ever  been  ji^iven  to  the  world. 
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n  tpJm)  signifiM  Action.  Hie  tenn  u 
eompositions  which  imitate  action  by  re- 
oonagM  introdaced  in  them  as  real  and  aa 
action  itseli  The  varieties  of  the  drama 
■  widelj,  both  as  to  the  objects  imitated 
lans  need  in  the  imitation.  Bnt  thej  all 
Mod  or  meaner  which  is  essential  to  the 
,  imitatum  %n  the  way  o/aetunL 
ire  expression  to  f  eeUngs  and  ooneeptionB 
■om  homan  natore.  Man  caprossei  his 
otions  by  gesture  and  bj  speech,  or  by  a 
oth ;  and  these  expressions  he  soon  lesnis 
3th^  men — and  more  especially  on  joyous 
OS — to  vary  or  regulate  in  dance  and  song. 
aq>ression,  often  combined  with  the  other, 
»  imitate,  says  Aristotle^  is  instinctiye  in 
infancy ;  and  from  imitation  all  men 
pleasure.  Gesture  and  Yoice  are  means 
non  to  all  hnnum  beings ;  and  the. aid  of 
IS  and  decoration  is  generally  within  the 
,  and  of  the  childhood  of  nations.  The 
meter,  whether  real  or  fictitious,  is  there- 
tep  towards  the  drama.  But  it  is  only  a 
;  nor  is  the  drama  itself  reached  till  the 
to  action. 

man  is  not  wont  to  attribute  (except 
ly  but  members  of  his  own  species  and  to 
g  or  beings  in  whose  existence  and  power 
es  an  operation  of  the  will  and  an  execu- 
ion,  whether  or  not  amounting  to  a  fulfil- 
«e.  It  implies  a  procedure  from  cause  to 
lust  therefore  present  itself  to  the  human 
ts  source  in  a  human  or  superhuman  wilL 
of  action  by  action  is  in  germ  a  drama, 
not  all  nations  have  advanced. 
t  has  been  taken,  it  only  remains  for  the 
a  form  regolated  by  literature^  of  which 
mes  a  branch.  We  may  then  speak  of  a 
re;  but  this  only  a  limited  number  of 
e  to  possess.  A  nation  may,  however, 
thout  a  dramatic  literature  ;  it  may  eyen 
Bsion  of  the  former  after  having  ceased  to 
er.  On  the  other  hand,  both  before  and 
if  a  nation  has  assumed  a  literary  form,  it 
more  of  its  adventitious  elements — music, 
Jim — ^predominanUy  to  assert  themselves, 
Uy  to  bring  about  tiie  formation  of  new,  or 
aMd,  dramatic  species.  But  as  a  branch 
drama  necessarily  includes  speech  among 
itation;  and  its  beginnings  as  such  are 
lie  history  of  all  literatures  known  to  us, 
teginnings  at  least  of  other  forms  of  poetic 
lyric  and  the  epic,  or  by  those  of  one  of 
events.  It  is  in  the  combination  of  both 
a.  its  literary  form  takes  its  origin  in  the 
tnal  civilitotions  in  which  it  has  found 
th  which  we  are  more  than  superficially 

ting  is  the  indispensable  adjunct  of  the 
ile  the  aid  of  all  other  arts  is  merely  an 
lough  really  inseparable  from  one  another, 
e  dralnatic  and  the  histrionic  arts  do  not 
Murallel  The  actor  is  only  the  temporary 
e  dramatist,  though  he  may  occasionally 
'  some  of  the  proper  functions  of  his  text^ 
ide^  the  dramatist  may  in  practice,  though 


he  cannot  in  thaoiy,  dispenie  with  Che  aetor't  intarpiMii^ 
tion;  but  though  the  term  literaiy  drama  is  sometimet 
used  of  works  Inpt  apart  from  the  stage,  it  is  in  tmth  a 
misnomer,  smce^  properly  speakbg;  no  drama  is  snoh  till 
it  is  acted. 

The  whole  body  of  the  laws  and  rules  of  the  drama, 
could  it  be  written  down  with  oompletenesi,  would 
indicate^  together  with  the  epda  proper  to  the  art^  the 
means  l^  which  it  is  able  tc  acoon^piish  them.  Boineithar 
the  great  authorities  of  dramatic  theory—- an  Axistotla  or 
a  Leasing — ^nor  the  reedate  apoh)giati  of  more  or  leae 
transitory  fslshiona — a  Oomeille  or  a  Diyden-— have  eoc- 
hausted  the  exposition  of  the  means  which  the  drama 
has  proved  or  may  prove  capable  of  employing.  The 
multitude  of  technical  terms  and  formiU»  which  has 
gathered  round  the  practice  of  the  art  has  at  no  time 
seriously  interfered  with  the  operation  of  creative  power, 
whose  inventive  activity  the  existence  of  j  accepted  syatema 
has  frequentiy — ^in  the  Qreek  drama,  for  instance^  and  in 
the  Spanish^-HMrved  to  stimidate.  On  the  other  han^  it 
is  self-evident  that  no  dramatuigie  theory  has  ever  given 
rise  to  a  single  dramatio  work  of  enduring  valne^  nnleas  the 
creative  force  was  there  to  animat>e  the  form. 

The  task  of  this  creative  fbroe  begina  with  the  beginnings 
of  the  dramatist's  labonnk  For  it  is  in  the  dramatic  icUa 
that  the  germ  of  the  action  of  a  play  lies-M  not  in  the 
su^^wf,  which  is  merely  its  dead  material  The  story 
of  the  Scottish  thane  aa  it  stood  written  in  the  chronicle^ 
is  the  subject,  not  the  aetieo,  of  JiaebetK  To  convert 
a  subject— whatever  ita  kind  or  soorae— into  the  action 
or  faUe  of  a  play  is  the  primair  task,  which  in  ita 
progressive  devebpment  becomes  the  entire  task,  of  the 
dramatist ;  and  though  the  conception  mav  expand  or 
modify  itself  .with  the  execution,  yet  upon  tne  former  the 
latter  dependa.  The  range  of  subjects  open  to  a  dramatist 
may  be  wide  aa  the  world  itself,  or  it  may  be  limited  bj 
usage,  by  imperioulr  fashion,  by  the  tastes  and  tendencies 
of  a  nation  or  an  age,  by  th^  author's  own  range  of 
sympathies,  by  athooswd  restrictions  of  an  historical,  moral, 
or  leathetical  origin ;  it  may  be  virtually  confined  (aa  with 
the  earlier  Gkeek  tragedians)  to  a  body  of  legend^  or  (aa 
with  the  English  comiyliana  of  the  Beatoration)  to  Uie 
sodal  experiencee  of  a  particular  epoch.  But  in  all  oaaee 
the  transformation  of  the  sulject  into  the  action  is  equally 
indispensable  ;*  and  an  imperfect  transformation  is  (aa  in  the 
old  Chronids  Histories)  the  work  of  a  rude,  or  (aa  in  ninety- 
nine  out  of  a  hundred  modem  plays  ".founded  upon  fact  *) 
that  of  a  careless  method  of  dramatic  production. 

What,  then,  are  the  laws  which  determine  the  nature  of 
all  actions  properly  such,  however  they  may  vary  either  ia 
subjects  or  in  form  t  In  the  first  place,  a  dramatic  action 
must  possess  unity — and  this  requirement  at  once  disthi- 
guishes  it  from  ^e  subject  which  has  suggested  its  ideai^ 
The  events  of  real  life,  the  foots  of  history,  the  incidents 
of  narrative  fiction,  are  like  the  wavea  of  a  ceaseless  flood ; 
that  which  binds  a  group  or  body  of  them  into  a  single 
action  is  the  bond  of  Uie  dramatic  ideiL  and  this  it  ii  which 
the  dramatist  has  to  supply.  Wivhin  the  Umtta  of  a 
dramatic  action  all  its  parts  claim  to  be  connected  together 
as  contributions  to  a  single  stream  ;  and  upon  the  degree 
in  which  they  are  true  to  this  purpose  their  priman 
dramatic  significance  depends.  The  unity  of  action  whii 
a  drama  should  possess,  therefore,  means  that  everything  in 
it  should  form  a  link  in  a  single  chain  of  cause  and  effect 
This  law  ii  incumbent  upon  every  kind  of  drama — alike 
upon  the  tragedy  which  aolvea  llie  problems  of  a  life, 


Laws  and 
roles  of 
the 
Arama. 


Sabject. 
idea,  axJC 
motion. 


Unity  of 
action. 
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and  up<m  Uie  f&roe  which  Bams  up  th«  follies  of  an  after- 
noon. 

Snch  11  not,  however,  the  case  with  certain  roles  which 
hare  at  different  times  been  set  up  for  this  or  that  kind  of 
drama,  but  which  hare  no  absolute  validity  for  any  kind. 
The  supposed  necessity  that  an  action  should  conust  of  om 
event  is  an  erroneous  interpretation  of  the  law  that  it  should 
be,  as  an  action,  one.    For  an  event  is  but  an  element  in  an 
action,  though  it  may  be  an  element  of  decisive  moment 
The  aasassinatioc  of  Cesar  is  not  the  action  of  a  Ccetar 
tragedy  ;  the  loss  of  his  treasure  is  not  the  action  of  The 
Miser.     Again,  unity  of  action  does  not  ezolade  the  intro- 
duction of  one  or  even  more  subsidiary  actions  as  contri- 
buting to  the  Drogress  of  the  main  action.     The  sole  in- 
dispensable law  IS  thai  these  should  always  be  treated  as 
what  they   are — subsidiary  only ;    and  herein   lies  the 
difficulty,  which  Shakespeare  so  sueeessfully  overcame,  of 
solving  a  combination  of  subjects  into  the  idea  of  a  single 
action  ;   herein  also  lies  the  danger  in  the  xise  of  that 
favourite  device  of  the  modem  drama — bye-  or  under-plott. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  really  double   or  multiple  action, 
logically  carried  out  as  such,  i%  inconceivable  in  a  single 
drama,  though  there  is  many  a  play  which  is  palpably 
only  two  plays  knotted  into  one.     Every  one  is  familiar 
with  the  dramatist  who  towards  the  drop  of  the  curtain 
seems  to  be  counting  on  his  fingers  whom  he  has  killed 
or  what  couples  he  has  to  marry.     Thirdly,  unity  of  action 
need  not  imply  unity  of  hero— for  hero  (or  heroine)  is 
merely  a  term  signifying  the  principal  personage  of  the 
action.     And  inasmuch  as  an  action  may  eoosist  in  the 
joint  contention  of  more  than  one  will  against  the  same 
obstacle — as  in  the  instance  of  The  Seven  offaimi  TKebee, 
or  Borneo  and  Juliet — ^it  is  only  when  the  change  in  the 
degree  of  interest  excited  by  different  characters  in  a  play 
results  from  a  change  in  the  conception  of  the  a.Ttion  itself 
that  the  consequent  dUaiitp  (at  multiplicity)  of  heroes 
recalls  a  faulty  unoertainty  in  tne  oonoeption  of  the  action 
they  cany  on.     Such  is  the  objection  applying  to  the 
crucial  case  of  Schiller's  Don  CaHoe.     Lastly,  the  entirely 
arbitrary  exactions  of  unity  rf  ftnw  and  f^  place  are  cot, 
like  that  of  unity  of  action,  absolute  dramatic  lawi.  Their 
object  is  by  representing  an  action  as  visibly  oontinuons  to 
render  its  unity  more  distinctly  or  easily  peroeptible ;  but 
the  effect  of  their  obeervance  cannot  be  to  render  it  more 
really  one.     Thus  they  may  in  one  sense  be  regarded  as 
devices  to  avoid  the  difficulty  experienced  by  the  human 
mind  in  regarding  an  action  as  one  when  the  eye  beholds 
its  different  Dartj  occurring  in  what  are  supposed  to  be 
difiereiii  places,  or  when  the  process  of  its  advance  from 
cause  to  effeot  extends  over  what  is  supposed  to  be  a  con- 
siderable period  of  time.     But  the  imagination  is  capable 
of  constructing  for  itself  the  bridges  necessary  to  preserve 
to  an  action,  conceived  of  as  such,  its  character  of  con- 
tinnousnesa.     In  another  sense  these  rules  were  convenient 
usages  conducing  to  a  condse  and  clear  treatment  as  actions 
of  subjects  in  themselves  of  a  limited  nature :   for  they 
were  a  Greek  invention,  and  the  repeated*  resort  to  tha 
same  gruap  of  myths  made  it  expedient  for  a  Greek  poet 
to  seek  the  subject  pt  a  single  tragedy  in  a  part  only  of  one 
of  the  mjrths  open  to  him.     The  observance  of  unity  of 
place,  moreover,  was  suggested  to  the  Greeks  by  certain 
outward  conditions  of  their  stage— ^ss  assuredly  as  it  was 
adopt>;<l  by  the  French  in  accordance  with  the  construction 
and  u.'^tfos  of  tltcira,   and  as  the  neglect  of  it   by   the 
Elizabethans  was  in  their  case  encouraged  by  the  established 
form  of  the  English  scene.     The  palpable  artificiality  of 
these  laws  needs  no  demonstration,  so  long  as  the  true 
meaning  of  the  term  action  be  kept  in  view.     Of  the  cwtion 
of  OtKello  part  takf  s  pli'-e  ii  Venice  and  part  at  Cyprus, 
and  yet  thv  \%ho]tf  ii  •'Ui.  iix  iucK  .  *vLiIc  tho  limits  of  time 


over  which  an  action  ext«rads  eannol  be  xsatti 
revolution  of  the  earth  round  the  sun,  or  of  the  m 
the  earth. 

In  a  drama  which  presents  its  actior  aa  oas^  t 
must  be  complete  in  ittelf.  This  law,  lika  tha  fii 
guishes  the  dramatic  aotion  from  its  s»^act.  1 
may  be  said  to  have  a  real  artistic,  wAUe  tlw 
only  an  imaginary  real,  completeness.  The  hia 
instance,  aims  indeed  at  a  oomplete  exposition  of 
events  and  tranaactions,  and  may  even  daaign  t)  i 
working  to  a  definite  end ;  but  ha  is  awaia  thai 
can  never  be  more  than  partially  aeoomnlisked 
may  preeent  only  what  ha  knows,  and  all  kaa 
ledge  is  partial  But  art  is  limited  by  no  wadk  wm 
The  dramatist,  in  treating  an  action  aa  am^  cm 
the  whole  of  it  in  the  form  of  his  work,  nnee  to 
hascoacetvicfit,  allitspartM  f rom  eaose  to  effsfl^  • 
clear.  Accordingly,  ereiy  drama  ahoold  fif 
organic  sequence  the  several  ttagea  of  wU^  a 
action  consists,  and  which  are  essential  to  it  T 
completeness  therefore  lies  at  the  foQndatton  ef  a 
of  dramatic  eonetnution.' 

Every  action,  if  conceived  of  aa  oompUto,  hia  i 
growth,  height,  consequenoM,  and  doM.  Hm 
binding  law  to  prescribe  the  relatiTt  length  at  w] 
several  stagea  in  the  aotion  should  ba  tiaatad  ii 
or  to  enforce  a  more  or  lesa  axaet  corra^ondsnei 
the  successive  presentment  of  each,  and  t^ehuoJ 
such  as  aets  or  scenes,  which  dramatic  pcaetiee  i 
conyenient  to  adopt  Neithar  is  than  any  law 
any  obligatory  regulation  of  the  treatment  of  inehi 
actions  as  may  be  introdneed  in  aid  of  the  maia 
such  mora  or  less  directly  oonneeted  epuodm  whi 
the  same  time  advanee  ard  relieve  ita  pffogresai 
rienoe,  aa  the  parent  of  usage,  has  naeeasarily  fro 
time  established  certain  rules  of  practice,  from 
dramatist,  working  under  cnstomafy  forms,  w 
neither  easy,  nor  in  most  cases  advaatagaoii%  to  i 
widely;  and  from  the  adoption  of  ptftienlar  i 
division  for  particular  species  of  the  drama — so 
into  five  acta  for  a  regular  tragedy  or  comedy,  whi 
example  has  caused  to  be  so  largely  followed — ^hai 
reeulted  a  certain  uniformity  of  relation  be) 
conduct  of  an  action  and  the  outward  aactiona 
Essentially,  however,  there  is  no  difference  be 
laws  regulating  the  oonstraction  of  a  Sopl 
Shakespearean  tragedy,  a  comedy  of  If  dilrs  cr 
and  a  well-built  modem  faresi  And  thi%  \ 
exhibit  an  action  complete  in  HaelC 

The  introduction  or  espoeMon  fma  aa  into| 
the  action,  and  is  therefore  to  be  distingnlshrf  fk 
logue  in  the  more  ordinary  Mnaa  of  tha  term,  vU 
epilogue  (or  the  Greek  peardbemi^  ataada  ontrids 
and  is  a  mere  addre«  to  tha  pabUa  from  aathi 
occasioned  by  the  play.    Fftologiia  and  apOogMi 
they  may  have  at  timea  contribatad  to  tha.  h 
drama,  are  mere  externa)  adjnncto,  and  liava  as 
with  the  construction  of  a  piaT  aa  tha  bill  which 
it,  or  the  musical  prelude  which  diapoiat  tha  ■ 
reception.     The  introdnctioB  or  apoaitioQ  bik 
action  itseL' ;  it  is,  at  the  Hindn  critka  called  i 
or  circnmsianoe  from  which  tha  bminass  ariaea 
being  its  primary  reqniaita,  many  axpadiento  hi 
various  times  adopt^  to  aeenia  this  faatara. 
Euripidean  prologue,  thooi^  apokaa  by  ona  of 
ten  of  the  play,  takea  a  aanati^  fona,  and  pi 
half  without,  half  within  tha  actioa  of  which  it 
part     The  ean^e  purpoea  is  aarred  by  the  scpai 
tions  in  many  of  our  old  yr"g^«^h  play%  and  th 
or    prologues,  or    by    whatever    name    they 
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i— «lTBi^  in  nnmbirieM  modem  drauiM  of  all  kinds — 
Nil  /biMf  down  to  the  faTonrites  of  the  Ambigu  and  the 
Uilphi  Another  inch  expedient  is  that  of  the  indactiTe 
iB^Miowa,  which  sought  to  seenre  rapidity  together  with 
iqpBBsiTeness  of  exposition  hy  tho^  process  of  pantomimic 
Mmaij.  8achy  again,  are  the  opening  scenes  in  FAnch 
lofsdj  between  hero  and  eonfldantf  and  those  in  French 
Msdj  and  its  dariTatiTes  between  observant  Talet  and 
bsiring  lady's-maid.  But  it  is  clear  how  aU  such 
Hfidients  may  be  rendered  unnecessary  by  the  art  of  the 
who  is  able  outwardly  also  to  present  the  intro- 
of  his  action  as  what  it  is — an  organic  part  of  that 
itself;  who  seems  to  take  the  spectators  inmediat 
m  vUlt  he  is  really  building  the  foundations  of  his  plot ; 
lio  cu  dramatically  accoont  for  an  Hiad  of  woes  without 
pbg  back  to  Leda's  egff  ;  who  touches  in  the  opening  of 
ill  aodoD  the  chord  ^ich  is  to  vibrate  throughout  its 
tons — ^  Down  with  the  Capulets  !  down  with  the 
■MUfoes  I "— "  With  the  Moor,  sayest  thou  t " 

lb  introduction  ends  with  the  opening  of  the  moTement 
tf  Ihs  action,  a  passage  which  it  may  prove  highly  effective 
»  Bark  with  the  utmost  distinctness  (as  in  namUt^  where 
ft  ii  dearly  to  be  sought  in  the  actual  meeting  between  the 
hwD  and  tile  ghost),  but  which  in  other  instances  is  advan- 

»y  marited  by  the  insertion  of  subsidiary  action  or 
(as  in  King  Lear,  where  the  opening  of  the  move- 
■■t  of  the  main  action  would  follow  too  sharply  upon  its 
■forftfcniy  were  not  the  beginning  of  the  subsidiary  action 
tf  Gkrter  and  his  sons  opportunely  introduced  between 
Am).  From  this  point  the  second  stage  of  the  action — ^its 
pwil— fffogreeses  to  that  third  stage  which  is  called  its 
l^pil  or  diwMX,  All  that  has  preceded  the  readdng  of 
Ml  eoDstitntes  that  half  of  the  drama — ^usually  its  much 
lii|»  half — which  Aristotle  terms  the  ^imt,  or  tying  of 
tti  knot  The  varieties  in  the  treatment  of  Uie  growth  or 
stige  of  the  action  are  infinite^  and  it  is  here  that 
of  the  tragio  and  the  comic  drama — notably 
nequaUed  weavers  of  intrigues,  the  Spaniards— are 
■b  Bost  fully  to  exercise  their  inventive  faculties.  If  the 
pnrA  is  too  rapid,  the  climax  will  fail  of  its  effect — and 
M  %  ttsrsfore,  at  this  stage  that  subsidiary  actions  and 
MiisB  an  most  largely  used  ;  if  it  is  too  slow,  the 
ViMrt  wiU  be  exhausted  before  tiie  greatest  demand  upon 
HIb  been  made— a  fault  to  which  comedy  is  specially 
IHi ;  if  it  is  involved  or  inverted,  a  vague  uncertainty 
Wtdos  the  place  of  an  eager  or  agreeable  suspense,  the 

eKwiQ  seem  to  halt,  or  a  fiill  will  begin  prematurely.  In 
eoBtrivanoe  of  the  dimaa  itself  Uee  one  of  the  chief 
el  the  dramatbfs  art ;  for  while  in  the  transactions 
ml  life  their  dimax  is  often  only  a  matter  of  assumption, 
Ihs  action  of  a  drama  its  dimax  should  present  itself  as 
In  the  middle  of  everything,  says  the  Greek 
Bfli  the  strength ;  and  this  strongest  or  highest  point 
Iht  task  of  the  dramatist  to  make  manifest.  Much 
depends  npon  the  nicetiee  of  constructive  iostinct; 
in  all  parti  of  the  action)  upon  a  thorough 
transformation  of  the  subject  The  hiBtori«d 
here  presents  peculiar  difficulties,  and  perhaps  the 
of  Henrf  VIIL,  as  compared,  with  Shakespeare's 
hktorical  plays,  may  be  held  to  furnish  an  instructive 
of  defective  (because  hasty)  workmanship. 
.horn  the  dimax,  or  height,  the  action  proceeds  through 
k /flff  to  its  eloM,  which  in  a  drama  with  an  unhappy 
^ia§  we  still  call  its  eaiailrophe,  while  to  terminations  in 
^■■1  we  apply  the  term  cUnouement,  This  latter  name 
^■14  however,  more  properly  be  used  in  the  sense  in' 
%idk  Aristotle  employs  its  Greek  equivalent  Xvoic — ^the 
liftaf  of  thft  knot— -of  the  whole  of  the  second  part  of 
liMoiiy  from  the  diauz  downwards.  If ,  in  the  manage- 
of  tilt  eUiaaXy  evicyihing  depended  upon  making  ue 


effeoty  in  the  fall  everything  depends  upon  not  marring  ft 
This  may  be  ensured  by  a  rapid  progress  to  the  dose;  but 
neither  does  every  action  admit  of  such  treatment,  nor  is  it 
in  accordance  with  the  character  of  those  actions  which  are 
of  a  complicated  kind.  With  the  latter,  therefore,  the /a//  lUtora, 
is  often  a  return — t.^.,  in  Aristotle's  phrase,  a  change  int9 
the  reverse  of  what  Im  expected  from  the  circumstances  of 
the  action  (rcptircrcca), — as  in  Coriclanus,  where  the 
Roman  story  lends  itself  so  admirably  to  dramatic  demands. 
In  any  case  the  art  of  the  dramatist  is  in  this  part  of  hts 
work  called  upon  for  the  surest  exercise  of  its  tact  and 
skiU.  The  effect  of  the  dimax  has  been  to  concentrate 
the  intereet;  the  fall  must  therefore,  above  all,  avoid 
dissipating  it  The  use  of  episodes  is  not  even  now 
excluded ;  but  they  must  be  of  a  more  directly  significant 
kind  than  is  necessary  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  drama ; 
even  where  serving  the  purpoee  of  relief  they  must 
hdp  to  keep  alive  the  interest  previously  raised  to  its 
highest  pitdi.  This  may  be  effected  by  a  return 
or  revolntion ;  or  again,  by  the  raising  of  obstacles  between 
the  height  of  the  action  and  its  expected  consequences,  by 
the  suggestion  in  tragedy  of  a  seemingly  possible  recovery  or 
escape  from  them  (as  in  the  wonderfully  powerful  construc- 
tion of  the  latter  ptai  of  Madbeth\  by  the  gradual  removal 
in  comedy,  or  wherever  the  interest  of  the  action  is  less 
intense,  of  such  difficulties  as  the  growth  and  climax  have 
occasioned.  In  alLkinds  of  the  drama  ditcovery  will  remain, 
as  it  was  in  the  judgment  of  Aristotle,  a  most  effective 
expedient ;  but  it  should  be  a  discovery  which  has  been 
foreshadowed  by  that  method  of  treatment  which  in  its 
consummate  master,  Sophodee,  has  been  termed  lus  irwiy. 
Nowhere  should  the  close  or  catastrophe  be  other  than  a  cUm  or 
consequence  of  the  action  itself.  Sudden  revulsions  from  cAtutrcpbe 
the  conditions  rf  the  action— such  as  the  detu  fx  maehina, 
or  the  revising  officer  of  the  emperor  of  China,  or  the 
nabob  returned  from  India  bring  about— condemn  them- 
selves as  unsatisfactory  makeshifts.  However  sudden,  and 
even,  in  maimer  of  accompUshment,  surprising,  may  be  the 
catastrophe,  it  should  not  be  unprepared,  but  like  every 
other  part  of  the  action  should  preserve  its  organic  connec- 
tion with  the  whole.  The  sudden  suiddes  which  terminate 
so  many  tragedies,  and  the  paternal  blessings  which  close 
an  equal  number  of  comedies,  should  be  something  more 
than  a  signal  for  the  fall  of  the  curtain. 

The  action  of  a  drama,  besides  being  one  and  complete  ProlftbOitj 
in  itsdf,  ought  likewise  to  be  probaUs,  The  probability  of  acUon. 
required  of  a  drama  is  not  that  of  actual  or  historical 
experience— it  is  a  conditional  probability,  or  in  other 
words  the  consistency  of  the  course  of  the  action  with  the 
conditions  under  which,  and  with  the  characters  by  which, 
the  dramatist  has  chosen  to  carry  it  on.  As  to  )the  former, 
he  is  fettered  by  no  restrictions  save  those  which  he  imposes 
upon  himsdf,  whether  or  not  in  deference  to  the  usages  of 
certain  accepted  species  of  dramatic  composition.  Ghosts 
appear  ndther  in  real  life  nor  in  dramas  of  real  life ;  but 
the  introduction  of.  supernatural  agency  ia  ndther  enjoined 
nor  prohibited  by  any  general  dramatic  law.  The  use  of 
such  expedients  is  as  open  to  the. dramatic  as  to  any  other 
poet ;  the  judidousness  of  his  use  of  them  depends  upon 
the  ^ect  which,  consistently  with  the  general  conduct  of 
his  action,  they  will  exercise  upon  the  spectator,  whom  other 
circumstances  may  or  may  not  predi^Mse  to  their  accept- 
ance. The  ghost  in  Handel  bdongs  to  the  action  of  Uie 
play ;  the  ghoet  in  the  Pertm  is  not  intrinsically  less  pro- 
bable, but  the  apparition  seems  to  spring,  ao  to  speak, 
less  naturally  out  of  the  atmosphere  around  it  Dramatic 
probability  has,  however,  a  far  deeper  meaning  than  this. 
The  Bwnenidu  is  probable  with  all  its  primitive  mysterious- 
ness,  and  MoAeOi  with  all  its  barbarona  witchcraft    The 

of  the  feathered  boildeia  of  Cloudcuckootown  ^ 
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are  ai  true  to  drtmftiio  probability  at  art  the  pranki  of 
OberoQ*8  fairios.  In  other  words,  it  is  in  the  conaistency 
of  the  action  with  the  characters,  and  of  ths  characters 
with  themselree,  that  thii  dramatic  probability  lies.  The 
dramatist  has  to  represent  characters  affected  by  the  pro- 
gress of  an  action  in  a  particular  way,  and  contributing  to 
it  in  a  particular  way,  because,  if  consistent  with  themselves, 
they  muti  be  so  affi|cted,  and  must  so  act 

Upon  ths  invention  and  conduct  of  his  charaotera  the 
dramatiit  must  therefore  expend  a  great  proportion  of  his 
laboar.  His  treatment  of  tiiem  will,  in  at  least  as  high  a 
degree  as  his  choice  of  subject,  conception  of  action,  and 
method  of  construction,  determine  the  effect  which  his  work 
k.v.r«  u.'  produces.  And  while  there  are  aspects  of  the  dramatic 
art  under  which  its  earlier  history  already  exhibits  an  un- 
surposBcd  degree  of  perfection,  there  is  none  under  which 
its  advance  ii  more  perceptible  than  this.  Many  causes 
have  contributed  to  this  result  ;  the  chief  is  to  be  sought 
in  the  multiplication  of  the  opportunities  for  mankind's 
study  of  man.  The  theories  of  the  Indian  critics  on  the  sub- 
ject of  dramatic  character  are  a  ficaffolding  more  elaborate 
than  the  edifice  it  inrrounds.  Aristotle's  remarks  on  the 
subject  are  scanty ;  and  it  may  be  unhesitatingly  asserted 
that  the  strength  of  the  dramatic  literature  from  whose 
•xamples  he  abuitracted  his  maxims  is  not  to  be  sought  in 
the  fulness  or  variety  oiits  characterization.  This  relative 
deficiency  the  outward  conditions  of  the  Greek  theatre — the 
remoteness  of  actor  from  spectator,  and  the  consequent 
necessity  for  the  use  of  masks,  and  for  ths  raivjog  and 
therefore  conventionalising  of  the  tones  of  the  voice — 
undoubtedly  helped  to  occasion.  Later  Qreek  und  Roman 
comedy,  with  a  persistency  furnishing  a  remarkable  illus- 
tration of  the  force  of  habit,  limited  their  raoge  of  charac- 
ters to  an  accepted  gallery  of  types.  Nor  is  it  easy 
to  ignore  the  fact  that  these  examples,  and  the  influence  of 
national  tendencies  of  mind  and  temperament,  have  inclined 
the  dramatists  of  tlie  Romance  nations  to  attach  less  import- 
ance to  characterisation  of  ■  doeer  and  more  varied  kind 
than  to  interest  of  action  and  effectivenesa  of  construction. 
The  Italian  and  the  Spanish  drama  more  especiallv,  and  the 
French  during  a  great  part  of  its  history,  have  m  general 
shown  a  disposition  to  preeent  their  characters^  as  it  were, 
resdy  made — whether  i^i  the  case  of  tragic  heroes  and 
heroines,  or  in  that  o<  toroio  types,  often  moulded  accord- 
itiff  to  a  long-lived  syHem  of  local  or  national  selection. 
It  is  in  the  Qermar^c  Hrsma,  and  in  its  master  Shakespeare 
above  all,  th^t  the  tnaindualization  of  characters  has  been 
carried  to  its  farthest  paint,  and  that  their  significance  has 
been  allowed  to  work  >tttlf  out  in  closest  connection  with 
the  progress  of  the  dramatic  action  to  which  they  belong. 

But,  however  the  mithod  and  scopo  of  characterization 
may  vary  under  the  io^iience  of  different  historical  epochs 
and  different  tendencifn  or  tastes  of  races  or  nations,  the 
laws  of  this  branch  f/  the  dramatic  art  are  everywhere 
based  on  the  same  essential  requirements.  What  interests 
US  in  a  roan  or  woman  ^*n  real  life,  or  in  the  impressions  we 
^onn  of  historical  personages,  is  thr.t  which  seems  to  us  to 
individualize  them.  /  dramatic  character  must  therefore, 
whatever  its  part  in  t>e  action,  be  sufficiently  marked  in 
'ts  diatianctire  fcsturef  to  inteiest  the  imagination  ;  with 
thase  its  subsoquAat  r:>udicl  must  be  consistent,  and  to 
tl'Me  its  participatinn  n  the  action  must  correaiK)nd.  In 
'»rdor  that  such  shouli'  bo  the  result,  the  dramatut  must 
first  have  distinctly  r-jnceived  the  character,  whatever 
may  h.ive  sugg  ?stod  it  tr  him.  If,  for  instance,  he  has  taken 
it,  as  the  phra<«c  is,  from  History  or  from  contemporary  life, 
he  must  transform  it,  jas^  as  he  must  transform  the  subject 
of  ths  action  into  the  action  itself.  His  task  is  not  to 
paint  a  copy  of  any  parti(*ular  man,  but  to  conceive  a  kind 
(/  man— K>f  which  a  particular  individual  may  have  occurred 


to  him  at  a  snggestiva  illmtration  nndar  tha  opi 
particular  eircumstanesa.  Hii  concaptioo,  groi 
modifying  itself  with  ths  progrses  of  that  of  tl 
will  determine  ths  totality  of  the  charactar  ha 
The  likeness  which  the  result  bears  to  an  actoal  c 
cal  personage  may  very  probably,  from  secondary 
view,  concern  the  snccess  of  his  creation ;  npon  its 
effect  this  likeness  can  have  no  inflnsnce  whatev 
different  sense  from  that  in  which  Shakespeam 
words,  it  should  be  possible  to  say  of  every  drami 
acter  which  it  is  sought  to  identily  with  a 
personage,  *'  This  is  not  ths  man."  Tlie  mim 
drama  is  not  a  photographic  apparatna. 

DistinctivsAsss,  as  the  prunaiy  reqnisita  in 
characterisation,  is  to  be  demanded  in  the  cass  c 
sonsges  introduced  into  a  dramatic  action,  but  i 
cases  in  an  equal  degree.  Schiller,  in  addin| 
dramaiu  ptnofuw  of  his  Fieaoo  superscriptions  of  i 
characteristics,  labels  Sacco  as  "mn  ordinary  pan 
this  suffices  for  Sacco.  Between  Bassanio'stwo  a 
ful  rivals  in  the  trial  of  the  caaksts  there  is  i 
enough  for  the  dramatic  purpose  of  their  axisln 
with  the  great  masters  of  characteriation  a  few 
•f  which  the  true  actor'a  art  knows  how  to  avi 
distinguish  even  their  lesser  characters  from  ens 
and  evsry  man  is  in  his  hnmonr  down  to  the  thin 
Elaboration  is  necessarily  reservsd  for  charactoii 
the  more  important  contributors  to  the  actUm, 
fulness  of  elaboration  for  its  heroes.  Many  azpsdi 
lend  their  aid  to  the  higher  degrees  of  distinctivn 
characters  designed  to  influence  the  whole  nf  ths 
must  be  marked  early,  in  others  in  due  ralation  to  1 
tribution  towards  the  conrsa  of  the  plot  11  nch  is  | 
a  significant  introduction  of  hero  or  heroine, — so 
is  drsgged  in  by  the  watchman,  Gloocestar  cat 
upon  the  scene,  Volpone  is  discovered  in  adonti 
gdden  saint  Nothing  marks  charactar  mora  ch 
ths  use  of  contrast — aa  of  OthsUo  with  Isgo^  d 
with  Max  Piccolomini,  of  Joseph  with  Charles 
Nor  is  direct  antithesis  the  only  efEsctiva  kind  of 
Cassius  is  a  foil  to  Bmtn%  and  Leonora  to  hsr  i 
the  Princess.  But  besides  impressing  the  imaitii 
a  conception  distinct  in  itself,  each  charactar  mosl 
a  consistency  between  its  condocfe  in  the  actia 
featurea  it  has  established  as  its  own.  Hue  cf 
doss  not  imply  uniformity ;  for,  as  Aristotle  ohaii 
are  diaracters  which,  to  be  reprsaentsd  with  ii 
must  be  preeented  aa  uniformly  nD-nnifonk 
consistently  complex  characters  the  great  critis 
instances,  nor  indeed  are  they  of  fraqnant  occa 
Greek  tngedy ;  in  the  modem  drama  Uaalal 
unrivalled  exemplar;  and  Weislingan  in  Gosd 
and  Alceste  in  the  MimniMrope^  may  ba  i 
as  other  illustraiions  in  dramaa  widsly  lUffersnt 
snother.  It  should  ba  added  that  thoaa  draa 
raturee  which  freely  admit  of  a  mixtnre  of  th 
with  the  comic  element  thereby  enormously  iac 
opportunitiee  of  varied  characterisation.  The  diJ 
the  task  at  the  same  time  enhnncea  the  efled 
from  its  satisfactory  aolotion ;  and  if  the  coDcei 
character  is  found  to  bear  a  variety  of  tests  n 
that  which  experience  shows  life  to  have  at  hand 
man,  its  naturalness,  as  ws  term  it,  becomes  men 
to  the  imagination.  Natnralnem  ia  only  aoothar 
what  Aristotle  terms  propriety ;  the  artificial  mlm 
usage  has  at  timoa  aonght  to  dsAna  particnlar  sped 
racter  are  in  their  origin  only  a  eonvcBiaaca  of  Ih 
though  they  have  largelr  helped  to  coiiTmtioaalin 
characteriHtion.  Lastly,  a  charaotsr  shoold  be 
effective  with  regard  to  tha  dnaaUc  adaoa  ia 
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bpvl^— tint  is  to  saj,  the  influenee  it  exerts  npon  the 
|DM  ol  tkie  action  should  correspond  to  its  distinctive 
iMi^  the  cooduct  of  the  pUy  should  seem  to  opting 
■tUostare  of  its  characters.  Hence  even  the  minor 
ndtn  should  not  idly  intervene,  and,  before  Ibtj 
nvDS  dgnificantly,  we  should  be  prepared  by  seme 
hn  notion  of  them.  The  chief  characters,  on  the 
r  land,  should  predominate  over  or  determine  the 
Mef  the  action ;  its  entire  conception  should  harmonize 
Ikiir  distinctive  features ;  it  is  only  a  Prometheus 
a  dM  gods  bind  fast  to  a  rock,  only  a  Juliet  who  will 
■e  into  a  living  death  for  her  Romeo.  Thus  in  a 
chance  is  excluded  from  dramatic  action,  or  rather, 
tmj  other  element  in  it,  bends  to  the  dramatic  idea, 
b  view  of  this  predominance  of  character  over  action, 
ay  appropriately  use  such  expressions  as  a  tragedy  of 
;r  jealon^  or  ambition^  or  a  comedy  of  character — ^by 
i  i  merely  meant  one  whose  preponderating  interest 
I  the  effectiveness  with  which  its  conduct  impresses 
Iks  mind  the  conception  of  its  chief  character  or 


I  teim  manneri  (as  employed  in  a  narrower  sense 
lh«  Aristotelian)  applies  to  that  which  colours 
and  characters,  but  does  not  determine 
of  either.  As  exhibiting  human  agents 
conditions  of  time  and  place,  and  of  the 
■  relations  of  community  existing  or  conceivable 
I  meOy  the  action  of  a  drama,  together  with  the  char- 
€Bg;aged  in  it  and  the  incidents  and  circumstances 
11^  to  it,  must  be  more  or  less  suited  to  the  external 
assumed.  From  the  assumptitfh  of  some  such 
not  even  those  dramatic  species  which  indulge 
( MiMt  sovereign  licence,  such  as  Old  Attic  comedy  or 
qu  in  general,  can  wholly  emancipate  themselves ; 
fupematural  characters  and  actions  must  adapt 
to  some  antecedents.  But  it  depends  altogether 
I  Measure  in  which  the  nature  of  an  action  and  the 
ipnent  of  its  characters  are  affected  by  considerations 
m  and  place,  or  of  temporary  social  systems  and  the 
koiy  distinctions  they  produce,  whether  the  imitation 
lirtkiilar  kind  of  manners  becomes  a  significant  ele- 
m  a  particular  play.  What  is  of  vanishing  import- 
4l  one  may  be  an  adjunct  of  inestimable  value  in 
ht    The  Hindu  caste-system  is  an  antecedent  of 

LBiadn  drama,  and  the  peculiar  organization  of 
laretety  of  nearly  every  Chinese  with  which  we  are 
jkktL  Greek  tragedy  itself,  though  treating  subjects 
MlRNn  no  historic  age,  had  established  a  standard  of 
Ito  from  which  in  its  decline  it  did  not  depart  with 
Wf.  The  imitation  of  manners  of  a  particular  age 
Mry  may  or  may  not  be  of  moment  in  a  play.  The 
Mveof  the  Crusades  is  merely  a  felicitous  choice  for 
m  of  action  of  Kathan  the  Wise  ;  but  the  dramatic 
A  of  Minna  eon  BamMm  derives  half  its  life  from 
lAground  of  the  Seven  Years'  War.  In  some  dramas, 
I  aomt  species  of  drama,  time  and  place  are  so  purely 
laiyand  so  much  a  matter  of  indifference  that  the  adop- 
f  a  purely  conventional  standard  of  manners,  or  at 
ha  exclusion  of  any  de6nitely  fixed  one,  is  he^  desir- 
Tk.9  ducal  reign  of  Theseus  at  Athens  (when  ascer- 
I  does  not  date  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  ;  no;r 
»  coasts  of  Bohemia  localize  the  manners  'of  the 
m»  of  Autolycus. .  Where,  on  the  other  hand,  as 
l^MciaDy  in  the  historic  drama,  or  in  that  kind  of 
f  which  directs  its  shafts  ogaiost  the  ridiculous  vices 
fftieahtr  age  or  country,  the  likeness  of  the  manners 
to  what  is  more  or  less  known  possesses 
there  the  dramatist  will  use  care  in  his  colour- 
Sow  admirably  is  the  French  court  specialized  in 
T^  how  oompletely  are  we  traif^planted  among  the 


sburghexs  of  Bmasela  in  the  opening  scenes  of  Egmomii 
What  a  picture  of  a  clique  wo  have  in  the  Precieusei 
ridicules  of  Moli^ ;  what  a  reproduction  of  a  class  in  the 
pot-house  politicians  of  Holberg  1  Tet  even  in  such 
instances  &e  dramatist  will  only  use  what  suits  his 
dramatio  purpose ;  he  will  select,  not  transfer  in  mass,  his- 
toric features,  and  discriminate  in  his  use  of  modem 
instances.  The  details  of  historic  fidelity,  and  the  lesser 
shades  distinguishing  the  varieties  of  social  usage,  he  will 
introdnoe  at  his  choice,  or  leave  to  be  supplied  by  the 
actor.  Where  the  repxx>duction  of  manners  becomes  the 
primary  purpose  of  a  play,  its  effect  can  only  be  'of  an 
inferior  kind  ;  and  a  drama  purely  of  manners  is  a  contra- 
diction in  terms. 

No  complete  system  of  dramatic  species  can  be  abstracted  SpMiet  of 
from  any  one  dramatic  literature.  They  are  often  the'^^*^^"*** 
result  of  particular  antecedents,  and  their  growth  is  often 
affected  by  peculiar  conditions.  Different  nations  or  ages  use 
the  same  name,  and  may  preserve  some  of  the  same  rules,  for 
species  which  in  other  respects  their  usage  may  have  materi- 
ally modified  from  that  of  their  neighbours  or  predecessors. 
Who  would  undertake  to  define,  except  in  their  successive 

{  applications,  such  terms  as  tragi-comedy  or  melodrama  t  Yet 
this  does  not  imply  that  all  is  confusion  in  the  terminology 
as  to  the  species  of  the  drama.  In  so  far  as  they  are  distin- 
guishable according  to  the  effects  which  their  actions.,  or  thoso 
which  the  preponderating  parts  of  their  actions,  produce, 
they  may  primarily  be  ranged  in  accordance  with  the  broad 
difference  eetabli^ed  by  Aristotle  between  tragedy  and 
comedy.  Tragic  and  comic  effects  differ  in  regard  to  the  Tragle 
emotions  of  the  mind  which  they  excite  ;  and  a  drama  is  comio. 
tragic  or  comio  according  as  such  effects  are  produced  by 
it  The  strong  or  serious  emotions  are  alone  capable  of 
exercising  npon  us  that  influence  which,  employing  a  bold 
but  marvellously  happy  figure,  Aristotle  termed  purijieaiion, 
and  which  a  Greek  comedian,  after  a  more  matter-of-fact 
fashion,  thus  expressed : 

*'  For  whensoe'er  a  man  observes  his  fellow 
Bear  wrongs  more  grieroos  than  himaelf  has  known. 
More  easUy  he  bears  his  own  misfortunei ;  ** 

ie.,  the  petty  troubles  of.  self  which  disturb  without 
elevating  the  mind  are  driven  out  by  the  sympathetic 
participation  in  greater  griefs,  which  raises  while  it 
excites  the  mind  employed  upon  contemplating  them. 
It  is  to«  these  emotions — which  are  and  can  be  no 
others  than  pity  and  terror— that  actions  and  characters 
which  we  call  tragic  appeal.  Those  which  we  term  comio 
address  themselves  to  the  sense  of  the  ridiculous,  and  their 
subjects  are  those  vices  and  moral  infirmities,  the  repre- 
sentation of  which  is  capable  of  touching  the  springs  of 
laughter.  Where;  aooon&ngly,  a  drama  excludes  all  effects 
except  those  of  the  former  class,  it  may  be  called  a  pure 
tragedy;  when  all  except  those  of  the  latter,  a  pure  comedy. 
In  those  dramas  where  the  effects  are  mixed,  it  is  the 
nature  of  the  main  action  and  of  the  main  characters  (as 
determmed  by  their  distinctive  features)  which  alone 
enables  us  to  classify  such  ■  plays  as  serious  or  humorous 
dramas — or  as  tragic  or  comic,  if  we  choose  to  preserve  the 
terms.  But  the  classification  admits  of 'a  variety  of  transi- 
tions, from  pure  tragedy  to  mixed,  from  mixed  tragedy  to 
mixed  comedy,  and  thence  to  pore  comedy  and  her  slightar 
sister  farce.  This  method  of  distinction  has  no  coneem- 
with  tho  mere  question  of  the  termination  of  a  play, 
according  to  which  Philostratus  and  other  authorities  haTe 
sought  to  distinguish  between  tragic  and  comic  dramas. 
The  serious  drama  which  ends'  happily  (the  Qerman 
Schauspiel)  is  nOt  a  species  co-ordinate  with  tragedy  and 
comedy,  but  only  one  subordinate  to  the  former,  if,  indeed, 
it  be  necessary  to  distinguish  it  as  a  species  at  all     Otb'«^ 
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AistiDctlonfl  may  be  almost  infinitely  varied  according 
to  the  poir.fc  of  view  adepted  for  the  classification. 

The  historical  sketch  of  the  drama  attempted  in  the 
following  pages  will  best  serve  to  indicate  the  successive 
growth  of  national  dramatio  species,  many  of  which  by 
asserting  their  inflnence  in  other  ooantries  and  ages  than 
those  which  gave^  birth  to  them,  have  acquired  a  mora  than 
national  significance. 
The  art  of       The  art  of  acting,  whoso  history  forms  an  organic  though 
^ctiuii.        g  distinct  part  of  that  of  the  drams,  necessarily  possesses  a 
theory  and  a  technical  system  of  its  own.     But  into  these 
it  is  iflipossible  hero  to  enter.     One  claim,  however,  should 
be  vindicated  for  the  art  of  acting,  viz.,  that  though  it  is  a 
dependent  art,  and  most  signally  so  in  its  highest  forms, 
yet  its  true  oxerdse  implies  a  creative  process.     The 
conception  of  a  character  is  determined  by  antecedents 
not  of  the  actor's  own  making  ;  and  the  term  originality 
can  be  applied  to  it  only  in  a  relative  sense.     Study  and 
leflection  enable  him,  with  the  aid  of  experience  and  of  the 
iatuition  which  genius  bestows,  but  which  experience  may  in 
A  high  degree  supply,  to  interpret,  to  combine,  and  to  sup- 
|ilement  given  materials.*    But  in  the  transformation  of  the 
conception  into  the  represented  character  the  actor's  funo- 
1  ions  are  really  creative ;  for  here  he  becamei  the  character 
iiy  means  which  belong  to  his  art  alone.     The  distinctive- 
ness he  gives  to  the  character  by  making  the  principal 
features  recognised  by  him  in  it  its  gronndwonc  ; — the 
consistency  which  he  maintains  in  it  between  groundwork 
end  details ;-— the  appropriateness  which  he  preserves  in  it 
t  J  the  course  of  the  action  aud  the  part  borne  in  it  by  the 
cliaracter  :^^  these  are  produced  by  himself,  though 
suggested  by  the  conception  he«  has  derived  from  his 
Materials.     As  to  the  means  at  his  dispoeal,  they  are 
Iini(>tnH     083entiaUy  of  two  kinds  only;  but  not  all  forma  of  the 
jfMture.      drama  have  admitted  of  the  use  of  both,  or  of  both  in  the 
93 me  completencsa     All  acting  includes  the  use  of  gesture, 
or.  as  it  has  been  more  comprehensively  termed,  of  bodily 
eloquence.  -  From  various  points  of  view  its  laws  regulate 
the  actor's  bearing,  walk,  and  movements  of  face  and  limbs. 
They  teach  what  is  sesthetically  permitted  and  what  is 
aesthetically  pleasing.      They  deduce    from  observation 
what  is  appropriate  to  the  expression  of  particular  affections 
of  the  mind  and  of  their  combinations,  of  emotions  and 
passions,  of  jih}-Bical  and  mental  donditiouR— joy  and  grief, 
health  and  sickness,  waking,  sleeping,  and  dreaming,  mod- 
iiesn,  collapse,  and  death — of  particular  agss  of  life  and 
ti'mperamentn,  m  well  as  of  the  distinctive  characteristics  of 
<lK-.-ih.        r.icc,  nationality,  or  class.     While  under  certain  conditions 
— as  in  the  marked  drama — the  use  of  bodily  movement 
at  one  of  the  m:ans  of  expression  has  at  times  been  [)artially 
rentricted,  there  have  been,  or  are,  forms  of  the  drajia  which 
Lave  altogether  excluded   the  use  of  speech   (such    as 
|)intomime),  or  have  restricted  the  manner  of  its  omploy- 
iticnt  (such  as  opera).     In  the  sjKjken  drama  the  laws  of 
r)ict;>ric  regulate  the  actur's  use  of  speech,  but  under  con- 
ditions of  a  st>€cial  nature.     Like  the  orator,  he  has  to 
follow  tho  laws  of  pronunciation,  modulation,  acceut,  and 
rhj-thm  (the  lost  in  certain  kinds  of  prose  as  well  as  in  such 
formn  of  vurso  as  he  may  be  called  upon  to  repHxluce) 
}^ut  he  ha-s  also  to  give  his  attention  to  the  special  hiws  of 
ciramalic  delivery,  which  vary  in  soliloquy  and  dialogue, 
Liid  in  Buch  nurratirc  or  lyrical  passages  as  may  occur  in 
bin  {..in 
,90«i«ii»  Thf  totality  of  the  effect  pnxlurcd  by  the  actor  will  in 

fci>mc  d«'Krco  deii'^nd  utmhi  cither  auU,  amon^.^  i*hich  those  of 
a  iiiir>lv  extern .il  kind  will  not  l>o  loAt  si^ht  of.  liut  the 
i»i;:nitiraT»ru  of  ciwtuin*'  in  thc'iict-if,  like  tli.it  of  uocornlion 
And  p-v-pnn*  in  aM  n-'i  r.  '.'*  "  "h-'llv  rUti. ;  *  Vv .  -:..!  i.s 
la  a  LirL"  ni»'i-'»!'  u-.'ti.iii..;»Lil  by  tl.«  cUium  'uiiuU  cu^Lma 
fninblM  the  UuaLru  i.>  iii.ikv,  or  forbiiia  iu  making,  upou 


the  imagimitioii  of  the  spectaton.  The  tetei^  i^ 
achievement  lies  in  the  tnosfonnatioB  whieb  the  mM 
himself  effects ;  nor  is  then  any  art  more  eofeitign  is  Ai 
use  it  can  make  of  its  means,  or  so  happy  in  the  aiidi« 
of  the  results  it  can  apeomplish  by  them. 

The  origin  of  the  LroLur  drama  may  mhesitatiBg^  li  I 
described  as  purely  nativa    The  ^•^«mffan*  whta  th^  > 
overran  India  hrongjit  no  drama  with  them ;  the  ~ 
the  Arabs,  and  tlM  Ik^ptians  were  without  a 
theatre.    It  would  be  abanrd  to  snppoee  the 
to  have  owed  anything  to  the  Chinese  or  its  oflUieota   Ui 
the  other  hand,  there  is  no  real  evidenoe  for  aasBaiisg  sof 
influence  of  Qreek  examples  npon  tho  Indian  drana  st  sb 
stage  of  its  progress.     Finely,  it  had  passed  fate  ■  ^ 
dedino  before  the  dramatic  liteiatnn  of  modem  Eanfi 
had  sprung  into  being. 

Tho  Hindu  writen  ascribe  the  invention  of  dramatiecol»  i 
tainments  to  an  inspired  sage  ™*«'«*t,  or  to  the 
cations  made  to  him  by  the  god  Bcahma  himself  i 
an  art  gathered  from  the  Vedas.  As  the  woid 
signifies  an  actor,  wo  have  dearly  here  a  men  peiwnifca-  ' 
tion  of  the  invention  of  the  drama.  Time  kiedi  il  - 
entertainments,  of  which  the  iidiga  (defined  as  a  dma 
combined  with  gestienlation  and  speech)  eomes  ncaiMt  II 
the  drama,  were  said  to  have  bera  exhibited  hsfcn  Ihi  • 
gods  by  the  smrits  and  nymphs  ol  Indn's  hsavn,  siili  < 
these  the  god  Siva  added  two  new  atjles  of  dancing         4 

The  origin  of  the  Indian  dnma  waa  thaa  dodblka  i 
rdigious ;  it  sprang  from  the  nnion  of  song  and  dsiMia  i 
the  festivals  of  the  gods,  to  which  were  afterwards  sMA  i 
narrative  recitation,  and  first  ann^  then  qieken,  iliilrf  j 
Such  scenes  and  stories  from  the  mythology  of  TnUaM  j 
still  occasionally  enacted  by  pantomime  or  qnken  dial^ 
in  India  (Jdiroi  of  the  Bengalis ;  rdtoi  A  the  WiMB 
Provinces)  ;  aud  the  most  andent  Indian  pl^y  wm  hU  ii  j 
have  treated  an  episode  from  the  history  of  that  dali^r-Oi 
choice  of  him  as  a  consort  by  Lavmi,    a  famute  Usl  tf  , 
subject  in  the  Indian  drama.    The  tradition  cunasftil  to  'i 
earliest  themes  with  the  native  mythology  of  lUia  sp* 
with  that  ascribing  the  origin  of  a  particolar  Uai  4 
dramatio  performanoe-^the  smi^rfta— to  KfisUa 
shepherdesses.    The  anthoi's  later  poem,  the 
has  been  coojectnred  to  be  snggestive  of  thaeariisil 
of  Hindu  dramaa      Bnt  wmle  the  ^no  poet^ 
Hindus  gradually  approached  the  dramatic  m  die 
dialogue,  their  dnma  developod  itsdf  ini\ 
the  union  of  the  lyric  and  the  epic  foimsi '  TWr 
poetry  arose  later  than  their  epos,  whose  great 
Mahdbftdrata  and  the  JZiimdyojia,  had  again  boa 
ceded  by  the  hymnody  of  the  FUiu— jurt  aa 
drama  followed  npon  the  Homeric  poems,  and 
been  preceded  by  the  early  hymus.    The  begjinrisy 
tlio  Indian  drama  may  accordingly  bdong  to  tki 
century  &c.,  or  to  a  rather  earlier  date.     Bat  by  tki  ^ 
it  firoduced    the  first   specimens  with    which  ve 
acquainted,  it  had  already  reached  its  aenith  ;  aid  H 
therefore  looked  npon  as  having  spmng  into  beiag  m 
perfect  art     \ft  know  it  only  in  its  gloiy,-  in  lis  Mi 
and  in  its  dccuy. 

The  history  uf  Indian  dramatic  literatan  miy  bs  laeM 
divided  into  the  following  periods  : — 

L  Fnm  the  Isf  emfury  Bia  to  cAe  KWt  tntmrf 
This  period  belongs  to  the  jpre-Uahometen  age  ef 
hbtory,  but  to  that  second  division  of  it  in  which  Bi 
had  already  become  a  powerful  factor  in  the  wosl»  0' 
«v-ell  as  iu  the  moral  and  intellectual,  life  of  the  IsaA  ft 
is  t!ic  i..iv>iiMl  period  of  the  Htndn  dnaiH,  and  iacUS' 
I'le  vtorks  ot  'ta  two  ndisputably  greatest  mntTT*  tf 
these  KAlidasM  was  kqr  far  tha  eeriiar,  vba  livsd  st  i» 
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rt  of  King  ViknmAdity*  of  Ayanti  (died  06  b.o.), 
■f  •eeoimted  the  brightest  of  ita  "  nine  gems  '  of  genioa. 

m  the  aothorrof  SdkunUUd,—ih»  work  Sir  William 
mfM  translation  of  which  first  revealed  to  the  Western 
Id  of  letters  the  existence  of  an  Indian  drama.  It  is  a 
■atie  lore-idyll  of  surpassing  beauty,  and,  in  the  opinion 
k»  highest  authorities,  one  of  the  maater-piecea  of  the 
lis  litenitare  of  the  world.  KAlidAaa'a  other  drama, 
99fia  ami  UrvaH  (The  Hero  and  the  Nymph),  thongh 
qoal  aa  a  whole  to  SdhtiUcUd,  containa  one  act  of 
MBparable  loveliness;  and  ita  enduring  effect  upon 
Qu  dramatic  literature  is  shown  by  the  imitations  of  it 
iatv  plays.  To  Kiliddaa  has  likewise  been  attributed  a 
pi  pUy — the  Mdlavihdgnimiira ;  but  it  is  doubtful 
■ftsr  this  comedy,  though  held  to  be  of  ancient  date, 
I  not  compoeed  by  a  different  poet  of  the  same  name. 
Ipother  work  of  high  merit,  the  pathetic  MrichehhahoUi 
If  Tay-Ccirt),  a  domestic  drama  with  a  public  underplot, 
J  poMibly  belong  to  the  close  of  the  2d  century  A.D., 
I  ssema  certainly  of  an  earlier  date  than  the  10th.  It 
ittriboted  (as  is  not  uncommon  with  Indian  plays)  to  a 
nl  antho?  named  ^ildraka. 

Ike  palm  of  pre-eminence  is  disputed  with  KAlidisa  by 
I  great  dramatic  poet  Babhaviiti  (called  Crikadtha,  or  he 
vkose  throat  is  fortune),  who  flourished  in  the  earlier 
It  of  the  8th  century.  While  he  is  considered  more 
liieisl  in  language  than  his  riyal,  and  in  general  more 
iid  \fj  rules,  he  cau  hardly  be  deemed  his  inferior  in 
genius.  Of  lus  three  extant  plays,  Mahdvdror 
and  UUdrorRdmO'Charitra  are  heroio  dramas 
with  the  adventures  of  lUma  (the  seventh 
of  Yishlitt) ;  the  third,  the  powerful  MdlcUi 
li  Jttttasd,  has  bve  for  its  theme,  and  has  been  called 
ifcfcaoce  aptitade  than  such  comparisons  usually  possess) 
uMmm  §aid  Juliet  of  the  Hindus.  It  is  considered  by 
l^ctliGal  authorities  the  best  example  of  the  prakaraAa^ 
ifaaa  of  domestio  life. 

iamg  the  remaining  chief  works  of  Indian  diamatio 


the  Ye^i^mhara  is  thought  probably  to  date 
^Bibbiit  the  8th  or  9th  century.  Its  author's  name 
Pn  doubtful ;  the  play  is  described  as  one  in  which  both 

fcilld  horror  are  exaggerated,  and  which  in  the 
I  of  its  action  recalls  the  manner  of  Shakespeare's 
^tiBiHora.  The  next  series  of  plays  forms  a  transition 
'J'iM  the  flnt  period  of  Indian  dramatic  literature  and 
A  The  period  of  decline,  which  may  be  reckoned /rom 
^ll«  11^  to  ohout  the  14iA  century  of  our  era,  and  of 
^the  beginning  roughly  coincides  with  that  of  a  con- 
^■BMries  of  Mahometan  invasions  of  India.  Hanikman- 
ifcia^  or  "  the  great  Naiaka  "  (for  this  play,  the  work  of 
Nil  hands^  surpasses  all  other  Indian  dramas  in  length, 
^dbg  over  not  lees  thaiTfourteen  acts),  dates  from  the 
k  or  11th  century.  Its  story  is  taken  from  the  lUma- 
%  and  a  prominent  character  in  it  is  the  mythical 
Ikay-chief  Hamimat,  to  whom,  indeed,  tradition  ascribed 
original  authorship  of  the  play.  Erishdamicra's 
•osophic  mystery,"  as  it  has  been  called,  of  PrahodhcL- 
^»drodaya  (The  Rite  of  the  Moon  of  Insight,  i.e.,  the 
oij  of  true  doctrine  over  error),  is  ascribed  by  one 
lority  to  the  middle  of  the  11th  century,  by  another 
bout  the  end  of  the  12th.  The  dates  of  the  famous 
aasoft  (The  NecJdaee),  a  court^omedy  of  love  and 
ine,  with  a  half-Terentian  plot,  and  of  the  interesting 
lahist  drama  Ndgdnanda,  which  begins  as  an  erotic  play 
pMsee  into  a  most  impressive  exemplification  of  the 
liBf  virtue  of  self-sacrifice,  depend  on  the  disputed 
txtm  of  their  respective  authorship.  One  of  them 
Dgs  to  the  fint  quarter  of  the  12th  century,  Ike  other 
la  earlier  time.  Finally,  Yi^khadatta's  interesting 
aa  of  politiea)  intrign^  Mudrd-Rakihata  (TheS^mei  ^ 


the  Jfinider),  in  which  prince  Chandragnpta,  presumably 
identifiable  with  Sandrocottus,  makes  hu  appearance,  was 
probably  compoeed  later  than  the  end  of  the  12th  century. 
This  IB  the  only  Indian  play  known  to  us  with  an  essentially 
historical  fable— a  noteworthy  circumstance,  if  (as  is  most 
likely)  it  was  produced  at  a  time  when  the  Mahometan 
invasions  had  already  begun. 

>The  remaining  plays  of  which  it  has  been  possible  to 
ooigectnre  the  dates  range  in  the  time  of  their  composition 
from  the  end  of  the  11th  to  the  14th  century,  and  belong 
to  the  period  of  decline.  Of  this  period,  as  compared  with 
the  first,  the  general  charaoteristios  seem  to  be  an  undue 
preponderance  of  narratiTe  and  deecription,  and  an  affected 
and  over-elaborated  s^le.  As  a  striking  instance  of  this 
olasa  ia  mentioned  a  pUy  on  the  adventures  of  lUma,  the 
AnarghchRdghawii  which  in  spite,  or  by  reason,  of  the 
commonplaoe  character  of  its  sentiments,  the  extravagance 
of  its  diction,  and  the  obecurity  of  its  mythology,  is  stated, 
to  enjoy  a  higher  reputation  with  the  pandits  of  the  present 
age  than  the  master-pieces  of  KiUdAsa  and  BabhivutL  To 
the  close  of  this  pm>d,  the  14th  centuiy,  has  likewise 
(but  without  any  pretension  to  certainty)  been  ascribed  the 
only  Tamil  drama  of  which  we  possess  an  EogUsh  version. 
Arichandra  (The  Martyr  of  TnUh)  exemplifiesr-with  a 
strange  likenesa  in  the  contrivanoe  of  its  plot  to  the  Book 
ef  J(Sb  and  FawA — in  the  trials  of  a  heroically  enduring 
king  the  maxim  '^  Better  die  than  lie." 

IIL  Isolated  plays  remain  from  eeniuriee  laUr  than  the  Third 
lUh;  but  these,  which  chiefly  turn  on  the  legends  o^^^^t 
K/iihda  (the  last  incarnation  of  Yiahdu),  may  be  regarded  '^^^^^^ 
as  a  mere  aftergrowth,  and  exhibit  the  Indian  druna  in 
its  decay.    Indeed,  the  lateet  of  them,  ChUrorYajwa^  which 
was  composed  about  the  beginning  of  the  present  contury, 
and  still  serves  as  a  model  for  Bengali  dramatic  per- 
formances, is  imperfect  in  its  dialogue,  which  (after  the 
fashion  of  Italian  improvised  comedy)  it  is  left  to  the 
actors  to  supplement     Besides  theee  there  are  farces  or 
farcical    entertainments,    more    or    less    indelicate,    of 
uncertain  dates. 

The  number  of  the  plays  which  have  descended  to  us  Nnmhi^  tf 
from  so  vast  an  expanse  of  time  is  both  relatively  andpl^T*- 
absolutely  small.  Wilson  doubts  whether  all  the  plays  to 
be  found,  and  those  mentioned  by  Hindu  writers  on  the 
drama,  amount  to  many  more  than  60 ;  and  it  has  been 
seen  that  not  more  than  three  are  ascribed  to  either  of  the 
two  great  masters.  To  these  should  be,  however,  added  * 
the  plays  in  Tamil,  stated  to  be  about  100  in  number,  and 
to  have  been  composed  by  poets  who  enjoyed  the  patronagu 
of  the  Pandian  kings  of  Madura.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
is  among  the  Hindus  no  dearth  of  dramatic  theory.  The  Critica* 
sage  Bharata,  the  reputed  inventor  of  dramatic  entertain-  htcntof  • 
meats,  was  likewise  revered  as  the  father  of  dramatic 
criticbm — a  combination  of  functions  to  which  the  latter 
days  of  the  English  theatre  might  perhaps  furnish  an 
occasional  parallel.  The  commentators  (possibly  under  the 
influence  of  inspiration  rather  than  as  a  strict  matter  of 
memory)  constantly  cite  his  tiiiras,  or  aphorisms.  (From 
Hkraf  thread,  was  named  the  tUtra-dhdra,  thread-holder, 
carpenter,  a  term  applied  to  the  architect  and  general 
manager  of  sacrificial  solemnities,  then  to  the  director  of 
theatrical  performances).  By  the  11th  centuiy,  when  tha 
drama  was  already  approaching  its  decline,  dramatie 
criticism  had  reached  an  advanced  point ;  and  the  Doso- 
RnpaJca  (of  which  the  text  belongs  to  that  age)  distinctly 
defines  the  ten  several  kinds  of  dramatic  oomposition. 
Other  critical  works  followed  at  later  dates,  exhibiting  a 
rage  for  subdivision  unsurpassed  by  the  efforts  of  Westes 
theorists,  aaeiflnt  or  modem ;  the  misfortune  is  that  thm 
should  not  be  examples  remaining  (if  thej  over  eziited)  to 
illaatrata  all  the  bwmches  of  ioelabocataadi»maticByst«in> 
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ex'.l'iv.rr.  <«  What,'*  inqoirM  the  managar  of  an  actor  in  tbe  indwc- 
ocM  of  t..:  jp.j^  4q  QJ^^  Qf  ^|j^  jjjjjg^  famous  of  Indian  plays,  "are  those 
qualities  which  the  virtuous,  the  wise,  the  renerable,  tbe 
leimed,  and  the  Brahmans  require  in  a  drama  1 "  "  Pro- 
found exposition  i»f  the  various  panAions,"  is  the  reply, 
"  pleasing  interchange  of  mubual  affection,  loftiness  of 
diaractcr,  delicate  expression  of  desire,  a  surprising  story, 
and  elegant  language."  "Then,"  says  the  manager  (for 
the  Indian  dramatists,  though  not,  like  Ben  Jonson,  wont 
to  "  rail "  the  public  "  into  approbation,"  are  unaffected  by 
mauvaite  konte)  **  I  recollect  one."  And  he  proceeds  to  state 
that  "  Babhavdti  has  given  us  a  drama  composed  by  him, 
replete  with  all  qualities,  to  which  indeed  this  sentence  is 
opplicable:  'How  little  do  they  know  who  speak  of  us 
ivilh  censure  t  This  entertainment  is  not  for  them. 
FtiAsibly  some  one  exists,  or  will  exist,  of  similar  tastes 
with  myself;  for  time  is  boundless,  and  the  world  is 
wide.'"  This  self  •possessed  disregard  of  popularity, 
springing  from  an  impsrturbable  consciousness  of  lofty  aims, 
accounts  for  much  that  is  characteristic  of  the  higher  class 
of  Indian  plays.  It  explains  both  their  paucity  and  their 
length,  renders  intelligible  the  chief  peculiarity  in  their 
diction,  and  fumiahes  tho  key  to  their  most  striking  ethical 
as  well  as  literary  qualities.  Connected  in  their  origin 
with  reli.(pons  worship,  they  were  only  performed  on  solemn 
occesions,  ehiefly.of  a  public  nature,  and  more  especially 
at  seasons  bdcred  to  some  divinity.  Thus,  though  they 
might  in  some  instances  be  reproduced,  they  were  always 
written  with  a  view  to  one  particular  solemn  representation. 
Again,  the  greater  part  of  every  one  of  the  plays  of 
Northern  India  is  written  in  Sanskrit,  which  ceased  to  be 
a  popular  bingaage  by  300  KC,  bnt  continued  the  classical, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  sacred,  form  of  speech  of  tbe 
Brahmans.  Sanskrit  is  spoken  by  the  heroes  and  principal 
|)ersonages  of  the  plays,  while  the  female  and  inferior  char- 
acters use  varieties,  more  or  less  refined,  of  the  Prakrit 
languages  (as  a  rule  not  more  than  three,  that  which  is* 
employed  in  the  songs  of  the  women  being  the  poetic  dialect 
i'f  the  nior>b  comm<jn  Prakrit  language,  the  ^auraseoi). 
Hence,  part  at  least  of  each  play  cannot  have  been  nnder- 
htnoi  by  the  large  majority  of  the  audience,  except  in  so 
f:iras  ti.eir  general  acquaintance  \rith  thck^'cnds  or  stories 
rr'itpd  cnaM'jd  them  to  fnllow  the  conn^  of  the  action. 
r.Yi'ry  audicnro  thus  contained  an  inn^r  andicnce,  which 
Ciisll  nlonc  i"d  the  lull  effect  of  the  drama.  It  is,  then, 
c.'.ny  ti>  hoc  vihy  the  Hindu  critics  clu.uld  make  dem.inrU 
ii {•'<:!  t1)C  nrf,  i»tn  wliich  only  high iv- trained  and  rcf.nrd 
i:  ■  ■'■•14  \v» Ti'  (ij'al»)o  nf  ontfrinjr,  ^r  cniicd  up<^n  to  enter. 
I.."  .■■  Mi^'-.i  puMir  rr-uUl  not  bo  exj-octed  to  apj^reciate  t!.  ■ 
■r 'ir  '  .•  .it.«  crnrc-iffd  in  a  drama,  and  thus  (accordini;  t«» 
th''  I  "^  •  .^  :•  [■rc'n'rilod  by  Hindu  theory)  to  rcceiv«»  i!l^t^llc- 
tii-M  •;  'iV>""  of.irTiU.«tment.  These  ftpiitimciitu  nre  tornifl 
:L':  '  .  f-r  tViv  jrf),  and  paid  to  spripju'  from  thf  ffnit-M 
■\\*.'\"\.  1  of  niiud  und  body).  A  vnrictv  rf  *u*  *ivi<i-[» 
1-.  ■.  i(!»"i  ;  biU  tlic  tahfa  raxi  in  lr>;ric.'illy  cn-^'.-h  c  :«!i'.i  ' 
"1  iir-LiiiatiL  c  •ir.jKjhitiun,  inasmuch  us  it  iinplu'^  tiL>ot.'I(.: 
■    •  ■••  M^e. 

I  In   Hindu  rriiirR  know  of  nn  di^-ti'irtiiTi  rlirr^'tlv  c-ri.-- 

■r  'if  '  t-;  ih.it  b'Vtw.  i-n  tr.\'.ri- iv  r'titl  o.»ii-ilv,  ."".til  K"-.*  •  t' 

y  ill  l<r:;i.n.-.l  l-v  thi>  r.atiirr  <if  tJ;**  ch^^*   i.-i  ;i  1 1  iV.      F-i. 

.•-■■.^'  ^  .u- -.  Witii  *.in'  i)..l.l  Ilk    t'lim::!  i-' *,\,*   l  ch.\r  ict-.r, 

■  i\.-':V-  h'l  '.ilil..4''»iV  iiii:.  _'  i'»    •[  ,   *.  -rv,  i\r,.[  ;i 

.!•'  ,!.■•.  Tiiiii.ly   i:   !   '   r-  .»   f-.tJ    r- iiili;  inn    ]n 

.«       Tl."  i*' •»•  r  .;  1-.:n   li-r-li  liriirn  itio  rciiiiHW.. 

1    ■;."  1       i_   I'"  .'  ^fr-ii'  f -i        i'  :  .Ti",,  lij.i-    h!  uv  iiifoiinr  '.I.i  » 

:■   .:'  II. .'.:/.:!  hi  i  HI   I ;  ■.  •'!,  .Si*.      ( )f  ♦!!■«  varu'i'-H  m»1»- 

Jiv;-i<<ri   I'f  ::•!■  ru/^'i  ■.  ii-  n  n.-'ft  limit-  ■   ■  ^  ■»?',  the  rja^i/^r, 

ur  phy  pri){nr.  repr •»..•»'<  ^).^'  man:  i«-.;»*:t  kind.      Its  buU 

jiM-t    nboulil    flTiv-i    l/>    c  ^- lir.it'  1   ;ird    ini[)urtant— it  is 

virtu '.!!;'  either  hi r.':.<!m  ur  Juve,  aiid  luoat  frequently  the 
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latter — and  the  hero  should  be  a  demigod  or  diviritv 
as  JRdma  in  Babhaviiti's  heroic  plays;  or  a  kiog  (u 
the  hero  of  Sdkvniald).  But  although  the  earlier  d 
tists  took  their  plots  from  the  sacred  writings  or  fc 
they  held  themselves  at  liberty  to  vary  the  iucidfs; 
licence  from  which  the  later  poets  abstained.  Tki 
accordance,  perhaps,  with  tbe  respectiva  develcf  net 
the  religious  life  of  the  two  peoples,  the  Hindu  dia: 
this  respect  revened  the  progressiTs  practice  cf  tbt  C 
The  prakaranat  agree  in  all  essential*  with  the  va 
except  that  they  are  less  elevated  ;  their  stories  in 
fictions,  taken  from  actual  life  in  a  respectaUt  cIs 
society.^  Among  the  species  of  tH»  vparipaU  m 
mentioned  the  UvCakaf  in  which  tht  personages  sk  p 
human,  partly  divine,  and  of  which  a  fanou  tm 
remains.'  Of  the  hhaMf  a  monologue  in  od*  ict, 
literary  example  is  extant — a  curious  pictnre  of  muoa 
which  tho  speaker  describes  tho  different  pcrsoni  U  m 
at  a  spring  festival  in  the  streets  of  Kolsbalipar.'  1 
satire  of  the  farcical  prahasanat  is  nanally  directed  igii 
the  h]rpocrisy  of  ascetics  and  Brahmans,  and  tbt  mbih] 
of  tbe  wealthy  and  powerful.  These  tiilles  rcpnnsi 
lower  extreme  of  the  dramatic  scale,  to  which,  of  e^ 
the  principles  that  follow  only  parti  illy  apply. 

Unit  J  of  action  is  ctrictly  enjoined  b*  Hiada  ^ 
though  not  invariably  observed  in  practice.  Epia^A. 
prolix  interruptions  are  forbidden ;  bnt,  in  orderly  • 
tbe  connection,  the  stoiy  of  the  play  is  soaMtin^^A 
on  by  narratives  spoken  by  acton  or  **  intefw^a^^ 
thing  after  the  fashion  of  the  Chorat  in  irn^^^^ 
Oower  in  Perieiei.  **  Unity  of  time  "  is  liber^^^ 
arbitrarily,  understood  by  the  later  critie%^^^ 
as  limiting  tbe  duration  of  tbe  action  of  ^^^ 
but  even  this  is  exceeded  in  more  than  onft 
The  single  acts  are  to  confine  tbe  events 
to  "  one  course  of  the  sun,"  and  usually  da 
place  "  is  unknown  to  the  Hindu  dnma^ 
absence  of  scenery  ;  for  the  plays  were 
open  courts  of  palaces,  perbape  at  time^ 
apart  for  public  enteTtainmente,or  in  lbs 
change  of  scene  is  usually  indicated  in 
find  '  tho  characters  making  long  io\^. 
under  the  eyes  of  spectators  not  trait^i 
mileage. 

With   the   solemn    character  of 
dramatic  pcrfonnanccd  accord  th« 
dcfinins:  ivh.it  may  be  called  the   ^ 
dT?u\-\.     Not  only  s'loi'ld  Heath 
;>-.;»;/Ai,  but  the  varioir^  operatic 
ki/!>ing.    entinf!,   rleejiin^,    the 
C'^rMmony  Fhoulil  never  take  pl*i.« 
mil's  pT-:  made  to  be  orcasionaW 
the    miUi  hiinirur  of  the  riJ%S^. 
"pi.-.«ilirul;i!ir.p    eiting "    insli 
r'  iinxiniisftet."     The  charmin. 
at  least  in  the  rrtriier  rccen»i 
nn  thi'  h.To  i^  ul>'jiit  to  BCttkl< 
of  ihi-  h(  mi  lie's  li|«fi.''    But  ln> 
or  KsH  ri fined.     In  two  dr^^' 
the  stai;o  by  her  braid  of  K  c* 
iijij  th.m  thiit  imputed  lo  L  '^ 
ri:>'.  ir>!  ttf  tho  aciion.     In  m. 
rvriuii>!iv  ffi'ur  in  the  cor^ 

T*i'*  dnriiutic  colI^truct  V 
I  .■  \rry  rtrikiMi*  poculiari^. 


•  .Vj^-ifn-in.  let  I. 
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•nfold  tnd  to  ovenhodoT^  the  iLoral  life  of  the  Indian 
druiuL  The  affectioDB  and  paBsiona  forming  pa^t  ^f  ?3lf 
it  delineates  with  a  fidelitj  to  nature  which  no  art  can 
negle'i ;  bat  the  freedom  of  the  picture  is  restricted  by 
conditions  which  to  us  aro  unfamiliar  and  at  times  seem 
intolerable,  but  which  it  was  impouible  for  the  Indian 
poet's  imagination  to  neglect  The  sheer  self-absorp- 
tion of  ambition  or  love  appears  inconceivable  by  the  miuds 
of  any  of  these  poets;  and  their  social  philosophy  is 
always  based  on  the  system  of  caste.  On  the  other 
hand,  they  are  masters  of  many  of  the  truest  forms  of 
pathos,  above  all  of  that  which  blends  with  resignation. 
In  humour  of  a  delicate  kind  they  arc  by  no  means 
deficient ;  to  its  bwer  forms  they  are  generally  strangers, 
even  in  prodncions  of  a  professedly  n;omic  intention. 
Of  wit,  Indian  dramatl.  literature— though  a  play  on  words 
is  as  tly  breath  of  its  nostrils — furnishes  hardly  any 
examples  intelligible  to  Western  notions, 
of  The  distinctive  excellence  of  the  Indian  drama  is  to  bo 
sought  in  the  poetic  robe  which  envelops  it  as  flowers 
.  overspread  the  bosom  of  the  earth  in  the  season  of  spring. 
In  its  nobler  productions,  at  least,  it  is  neves  untrue  to  its 
half  religious,  half  rural  origin ;  it  weave:!!  the  wreaths  of 
idyllic  fancies  in  an  unbroken  chain,  adding  to  its  favourite 
and  familiar  blossoms  ever  fresh  beauties  from  an  inexhaust- 
ible garden.  Nor  is  it  unequal  to  depicting  the  grander 
aspects  of  nature  in  her  mighty  forests  and  on  the  shores 
of  the  ocean.  A  profound  familiarity  with  its  native  litera- 
ture can  here  aloncfollow  its  diction  through  a  ceaseless  fluw 
of  phrase  and  figure,  listen  with  undcnitanding  to  the  hum 
of  the  bee  as  it  hangs  over  the  lotus,  and  contemplate  with 
84kuntaU's  pious  'sympathy  the  creeper  as  it  winds  round 
the  mango  tree.  But  the  poetic  beauty  of  the  Indian 
drama  reveals  itself  in  the  mysterious  charm  of  its  outline, 
if  not  in  its  full  glow,  even  to  the  untrained  ;  nor  should 
the  study  of  it — for  which  the  materials  may  yet  increaso— > 
be  left  aside  by  any  lover  of  literature. 

Like  the  Indian  drama,  the  Chinese  arose  from  the 
union. of  the  art*  of  dance  and  long.  To  the  ballets  and 
pantomimes  out  of  which  it  developed  itself,  and  which 
have*  continued  to  flourish  by  the  side  of  its  more  advanced 
forms,  the  Chinese  ascribe  a  primitive  antiquity  of  ori|(in ; 
many  of  them  origiually  had  a  6ymb<ilical  reference  to  such 
subjects  as  the  harvest,  and  war  and  peace.  A  very 
ancient  pantomime  is  said  to  have  symbolized  the  conquest 
of  China  by  Wou-Wang ;  others  were  of  a  humbler,  and 
often  of  a  very  obscure,  character.  To  their  music  the 
Chinese  likewiao  attribute  a  great  antiquity  of  origin. 

Though  some  traditions  deJarc  the  emperor  Wan-Te 
(fl.  about  680  A..V.)  to  have  invented  the  drama,  this 
honour  is  more  usually  given  to  tL(.  emperor  Ueun-Tsung 
(720  A.D.),  who  is  1  ike wUe  remembered  as  u  radical  musical 
reformer.  Fantomimes  henceforth  fell  into  disrepute ;  and 
the  history  of  the  Chinese  drama  f  pom  this  date  is  divided, 
with  an  accuracy  wc  cunnot  prufuis  tu  cuntrol,  into  fuur 
distinct  periods,  of  each  of  which  the  playn  eomposid  iu  il 
are  iitated  to  bear  the  manifest  impress.     Thc^e  are 

L  That  of  the  dramas  cumpo»ed  un*l-'r  the  Tnttj  Jyn'x»tij^ 
fruta  7-0  to  t*07  a.I).  Tht-se  j-itctj,  calUJ  7\hhoi{t\u-K/ii, 
wlic  limited  In  the  reiire:»eutatiori  of  exUiiurdin:iry  vvimjI?, 
and  were  thin- fore,  in  d'.-.-ign  ut  lv:ist,  n,  ^yi'  -wa  ;.t'  hin-ic 
di.iJ.:.i.  The  tu.miii.,'  tinua  of  civil  wur  inlcrru|-r.  il  the 
*'l-l  Ji.ur-.-j  I'f  [>•:':•:  ur.  1  jr- parity  *'  (u  CLiu'-e  jihia-i.-  fur 
dr.iii.  :!i'  j>rf..nu:i::r.'-)  — ul.ii.li,  however,  rt-\i\cd 

II.  r.. !  r  th"  >■■.../  Di/uutfj,  fn.tn  OhO  t',  my.— 

The  pl'^.v-*  "f  I'ii*  j-'i'jd  ■ir'i  cilltd  Jfi-Kh-'o,  atid  i»rt-L'!itod 
wl.iit  I'tcamoa  Htan-lin;:  {H.^uliirity  of  the  Chinrso  drama, 
Tiz..  that  iu  thi-ni  li,:ure3  a  i»rin'riji:tl  jj  n>una^-c  rr?o.>  rih/n, 
IIL  The  best  knunn  age  of  the  CUinesu  druuia  wa^i 
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wuUr  tie  Kin  and  f^iat  Jlfiimi%m./inm  11S5  la'  1367. 
The  plays  of  this  period  are  called  fuen-Pen  and  Tta-Ki , 
the  latter  seam  to  have  reaambled  the  Ui-Kkio,  and  to  bavs 
treated  very  various  subjeoti.  The  TuenrPm  an  the  plaTs 
from  which  onr  literary  knowledge  of  the  Chinesa  dntta  is 
mainly  derived ;  the  short  pieces  called  Kn»-£ui  were  ia 
the  same  style,  but  briefer.  The  list  of  dramatic  anthen 
under  the  Yuen  dynasty  b  tolerably  eztenai-.e^  ooBprisiag 
85,  among  whom  four  are  designated  aa  oourtaMaa ;  tht 
number  of  plays  composed  by  theae  and  by  anonymoos 
authors  ia. reckoned  at  not  loss  than  6G4.  In  1735  the 
Jesuit  missionary  Frdmare  first  revealed  to  £un^  the 
existence  of  the  tragedy  TektUhChi-CurBtU  (The  Litth 
OrpJuin  of  tlie  House  of  Tchao\  which  was  fbonded 
upon  an  earlier  piece  treating  of  the  fortunea  of  an  heir  to 
the  imperial  throne,  who  was  preserved  in  a  myaterioos  box 
like  another  Cypsclns  or  Moses.  Voltaire  seiied  the  tbtiae 
of  the  earlier  play  for  a  rhetorical  tragedy,  in  which  be 
coolly  professes  it  was  his  intention  "  to  point  the  mannett 
of  the  Chinese  and  the  Tartars."  The  later  pky,  which  is 
something  less  elevated  in  the  rank  of  its  characten,  ani 
very  decidedly  less  refined  in  treatment,  was  afterwards  re- 
translated by  Stanislas  Julien ;  and  to  the  laboon  of  this 
scholar,  of  Sir  w*.  F.  Davis,  and  of  Bazin  the  elder,  we  ova  a 
series  of  tnnslated  Chinese  dramas,  among  which  tbere  cu 
be  no  hesitation  whatever  in  designating  the  mastcr-pieecL 
The  justly  famous  Pi-Pa-Ki  (The  Stortj  of  the  Imte)  bdongi 
to  a  period  rather  later  than  that  of  the  Yuen  plays,  having 
been  composed  towards  the  close  of  the  14th  centmr  bj 
Kao-Tong-Kia,  and  reproduced  in  1404,  under  the  Sliug 
dynasty,  with  the  alterations  of  Mao-Tsen,  a  eoaunenuter 
of  learning  and  taste.  Pi-Pa-Ki,  which  u  a  domestic 
drama  of  sentiment  possesses  very  hiph  merit,  long  eojojed 
a  quite  exceptional  popularity  in  China ;  h  was  repeatedly 
republished  with  laudatory  prefacea,  and  ao  lata  aa  Iha 
18th  century  was  regarded  as  a  moonmant  of  monSitr,  and 
as  the  master-piece  of  tha  Chinese  theatra.  It  would  saea 
to  have  remained  without  any  worthy  conpetiton,  for 
although  it  had  been  originally  derigned  to  pfodnei  a 
reaction  against  the  immorality  of  tha  drama  then  ii 
fashion,  especially  of  Wang-Chi-Fon'a  calabmted 
Ki  (The  Story  of  the  Weeten  Pamliou),  yet 

IV.  The  period  of  tha  Chinese  drama  under  the 
dynasty,  from  1368  to  1644,  ezfaibitad  no  improvcmeat 
**  What "  (aaya  the  preface  to  tha  1704  edition  of  iV/*a- 
Ki)  "  do  you  find  there  t  Farcical  dialoma,  a  mam  of 
scenes  in  which  one  fandea  one  haan  the  hnbbob  of  tbs 
streets  or  the  ignoble  language  of  tha  highways  tba  ox- 
travagancea  of  demona  and  apirita,  in  adilition  to  lov» 
intrigues  repugnant  to  delicacy  of  manneia."  Nor  WMld 
it  appear  that  the  Chinese  theatre  haa  avar  racoraiad  btm 
its  decay. 

In  theory,  no  drama  could  be  more  conaistently  akfttd  n 
in  pur|)ose  and  in  tone  than  the  Chineea.  Every  play,  «i 
learn,  should  have  both  a  moral  and  a  meaning  A  viitaooi 
aim  is  imposed  u[>on  Chinese  dnunatista  by  an  article  ef 
the  penal  code  of  the  empire ;  and  those  who  write  imoioral 
plays  arc  to  expect  after  death  a  pnigatoiy  which  wilt  lait 
90  hmg  as  thevo  plays  continue  to  be  performedL  Id 
(irai-tice,  however,  the  Chinese  druma  falU  far  short  U  iU 
id^^al ;  indeed,  according  to  the  native  critic  already  dtsd. 
umuiii;  ten  thousand  playwrights  not  one  is  to  be  foead 
intent  upon  perfecting  the  education  of  mankiod  by  bsscs 
of  ]>r(.ci-i'tii  and  czauiplea. 

The  Chinese  arc,  like  the  Hindoa,  unacquainted  with  As  ^ 
di.-itiuctii>n  between  tragedy  and  comedy;  they  dsaifv 
their  playrt  according  to  subjects  in  twelve  catcgoriea  1* 
may  bo  doubted  whether  what  aaema  tha  highest  of  ibos 
in  actually  such ;  for  the  religiona  dement  in  tho  Clijn* 
drama   is  often  sheer    buffuonerr,      Mureovcra  Chi 
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tioQ  (ndwiS),  followed  by  ''some  AccoaDt"  of  Uia  author, 
■od  bjan  introdactory  scene  between  the  manager  and 
one  of  the  actors,  which  is  more  or  less  skilfully  connected 
«ith  the  opening  of  the  play  itself.  This  is  divided  into 
acts  (ankat)  and  scenes ;  of  the  former  a  nalaia  should  have 
not  fewer  than  5,  or  more  than  10 ;  7  appears  a  common 
namber ;  **  the  great  ncdaka  **  reaches  1 4.  Thus  the  length 
of  the  higher  class  of  Indian  plays  is  considerable-r-ftboat 
that  of  sn  iEschylean  trilogy;  but  not  more  than  a  single  play 
was  ever  performed  on  the  same  occasion.  Comic  (uays 
Ira  restricted  to  two  acts  (here  caUed  iondhu).  In  theoiy 
the  seheme  of  an  Indian  drama  corresponds  very  closely  to 
the  general  outline  of  dramatic  construction  given  above ; 
it  ia  a  characteristic  merit  that  the  business  is  rarely  eon- 
elnded  before  the  last  act  The  piece  doses,  as  it  began, 
with  a  benediction  or  prayer.  WiUiin  this  framework  room 
b  fonnd  for  situations  as  ingeniously  devised  and  highfy 
vioogfat  as  those  in  any  modem  Western  play.  What  could 
ba  more  pitiful  than  the  scene  in  Sdkuntald,  where  the 
traa  wife  appears  before  her  husband,  whose  remembrance 
of  her  is  fatidly  overclouded  by  a  charm ;  what  more  terrific 
tkan  that  in  AfdloH  and  Mddhava,  where  the  lover  rescues 
bk  beloved  from  the  horrors  of  the  chamel -field  1  Be- 
Dognition— espedally  between  parents  and  children — ^fre- 
liiantly  gives  rise  to  scenes  of  a  pathos  which,  Euripides 
baa  not  snrpaased.^  The  ingenioua  device  of  a  "play 
wftkin  the  j^ay  "  (so  familiar  to  the  English  drama)  is 
smployed  with  the  utmost  success  bv  Babhavtiti.*  On  the 
otasr  hand,  miraculous  metamorphosis*  and,  in  a  later 
ph^/  TuJgar  magic  lend  their  aid  to  the  progress  of  the 
letMii.  With  scenes  of  strong  effisctiveness  contrast  others 
of  the  most  delicate  poetic  grace—sudi  as  the  indescribably 
kmHj  little  episode  of  the  two  damsels  of  the  god  of  love 
lidpuig  one  another  to  pluck  the  red  and  green  bud  from 
tta  Biango  tree ;  or  of  gentle  domestic  pathoa-Hnich  as 
thai  of  the  courtesan  listening  to  the  prattle  of  her  lover'a 
child,  one  of  the  prettiest  scenes,  of  a' land  rarely  kept  free 
htm  affBctation  in  the  moderft  drama.  For  the  derumemeiU 
k  the  narrower  sense  of  the  term  the  Indian  dramatists 
largely  resort  to  the  expedient  of  the  deu$  ex  maehifi^ty 
cfton  in  a  sufficiently .litnal  sense.* 

Every  species  of  drama  having  its  appropriate  kind  of 
hen>  or  heroine,  theory  here  again  amuses  itself  with  an 
infiaitude  of  subdivisions.  Among  the  heroines  are  to  be 
■oiiced  the  courtesans,  whose  social  position  to  some 
iBctent  resembles  that  of  the  Qreok  hetcertSf  and  association 
vith  whom  does  not  seem  in  practice,  however  it  may  be 
la  theory,  to  be  regarded  as  a  disgrace  even  to  Brahmans.* 
Id  general,  the  Indian  drama  indicates  relations  between 
tite  sexes  subject  to  peculiar  restraints  of  usage,  but 
frser  than  those  which  Mahometan  example  seems  to 
htve  introduced'  into  ^higher  Indian  society.  The  male 
^meters  are  frequently  drawn  with  skill,  and  some- 
tunes  with  genuine  force.  Prince  Samsthanaka  ^  is  a  type 
of  selfishness  bom  in  the  purplo  worthy  to  rank  beside 
figues  of  the  modem  drama,  of  which  this  has  at  times 
Aatnrallj  been  a  favourite  class  of  character;  elsewhere* 
the  intrigues  of  ministers  are  not  more  fully  exposed  than 
tbeir  characters  and  principles  of  action  are  judiciously  dis- 
criininated.  Among  the  lesser  personages  common  in  the 
Indian  drama,  two  are  worth  noticing,  as  corresponding 
tboQgh  by  no  means  precisely  to  familiar  types  of  other 
^(ifflatic  literatures.  These  are  tho  vUd,  the  accomplished 
Mt  dependent  companion  (both  of  men  and  women),  and 
tts  vuii2«/<al-a,  the  humble  associate  (not  servant)  of  the 


'  IfdhmtnM;  UUara-Mma.Charitra,  ■7&.,actyU.      -; 
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prLice,  and  the  bufloun  of  the  action.*  Stranaely  enoiigli, 
he  is  always  a  Brahman,  or  the  pupil  of  a  Bnuiman.  His 
humour  is  to  be  ever  intent  on  the  pleasures  of  a  quiet  life^ 
and  on  that  of  eating  in  particular ;  his  jokes  are  always 
devoid  of  both  harm  and  point  ' 

Thus,  clothing  itself  in  a  diction  always  ornate  and  DicUoo. 
tropical,  in  which  (as  Ktickert  has  happily  expressed  it)  tho 
prose  is  the  warp  and  the  verse  the  weft ;  in  which  (as 
Qoethe  says)  words  become  allusions,  allusions  similes,  and 
simOee  metaphors,  the  Indian  drama  essentially  depended 
upon  its  literary  qnab'ties,  and  upon  the  familiar  sanctity  of 
its  favourite  themes,  for  such  effect  as  it  was  able  to  produce. 
Of  scenic  apparatus  it  knew  but  little ;  the  simple  devices 
by  which  exits  and  entrances  were  facilitated  it  is  unnecei- 
aaiy  to  describe,  and  on  the  contrivanees  it  resorted  to  for 
such  "properties"  as  were  required  (above  all,  the  cars  of 
the  gods  and  of  their  emissaries)^*  it  is  nselesa  to«peculate. 
Propriety  of  ooetume,  on  the  other  hand,  seems  always  to 
have  been  observed,  agreeably  both  to  the  peculiarities  of 
the  Indian  drama  and  to  the  habits  of  the  Indian  people. 
.  The  ministers  of  an  art  practised  under  such  conditions 
oould  not  but*be  regarded  with  respect,  and  spared  the  con- 
tempt or  worse,  whid^,  except  among  one  other  great  civilised 
people,  the  Greeks,  has  everywhere  at  one  time  or  another 
been  the  actor's  lot  Companies  of  actors  seem  to  have 
been  common  in  India  at  an  early  date,  and  the  inductiona 
show  the  players  to  have  been  regarded  as  respectable 
members  of  society.  In  later  if  not  in  earlier  times 
individual  actoza  eigoyed  a  widespread  reputation, — "all 
the  world**  is  acquainted  with  the  talents  jof  Eakha 
Kandala.^  The  directors,  as  already  stated,  were  usually 
Brahmana.  Female  parts  were  in  general,  thoudb  not 
invariably,  represented  by  females.  One  would  uke  to 
know  whether  such  was  the  case  in  a  piece  ^  where— after 
the  fashion  of  more  than  one  Western  play^  crafty 
minister  passes  off  his  daughter  as  a  boy,  on  which 
assumption  she  is  all  but  married  to  a  person  of  her  own 
sex. 

The  Indian  drama  would,  if  only  for  purposes  of  com- 
parison, be  invaluable  to  the  student  of  this  branch  of 
literature.  But  from  the  point  of  view  of  purely  literary 
excellence  it  holds  its  own  against  all  except  the  very  fore- 
most dramas  of  the  world  It  is,  indeed,  a  mere  phrase  to 
call  K&lidisa  the  Indian  Shakespeare — a  titie  which,  more- 
over, if  intended  as  anything  more  than  a  synonym  for 
poetic  pre-eminence,  might  fairly  be  disputed  in  favour  of 
Babhavdti ;  while  it  would  be  absolutely  misleading  to 
place  a  dramatic  literature,  which,  like  the  Indian,  is  the 
mere  quintessence  of  the  culture  of  a  caste,  by  the  side  of 
one  which  represents  the  fullest  development  of  the  artistic 
consciousness  of  a  people  such  as  the  Hellenes.  The  Indian 
drama  cannot  be  described  as  national  in  the  broadest  and 
highest  sense  of  the  word  ;  it  is,  in  short,  the  drama  of  a 
literary  class,  though  as  such  it  exhibits  many  of  the 
noblest  and  most  refined,  as  well  as  of  the  most 
characteristic,  features  of  Hindu  religien  and  civilization. 
Tho  ethics  of  the  Indian  drama  are  of  a  lofty  character, 
but  they  are  those  of  a  scholastic  system  of  religious 
philosophy,  self-conscious  of  its  completeness.  To  the 
power  of  Fate  is  oocasionally  ascribeid  a  supremacy,  to  which 
gods  as  well  as  mortals  must  bow  ;  ^*  but  if  man's  present 
life  is  merely  a  phase  in  the  cycle  of  his  destiaies,  the 
highest  of  moral  efforts  at  the  same  time  points  to  the 
summit  of  possibiUties,  and  self-sacrifise  is  the  supreme 
condition  both  of' individual  perfection  and  of  the  progress 
of  the  world.     Such  conceptions  as  these  seem  at  once  to 

*SdhmUdld;  N&g6n4mda. 
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ciation  of  thd  I^e  paio&ges,  which  do  uot  appear  to  be 
filtoiTithcr  restricted  to  the  siDging  of  the  principal 
per.-cinagc,  for  other  characters  frequently  "  recite  verses." 
In  thcM  lyrical  or  didactic  passages  are  to  be  soaght  those 
flouers  of  diction  which,  as  Julicn  has  shown,  consist  partly 
in  the  Dse  of  a  metaphorical  phraseology  of  infinite  nicety 
in  it«  TariutioDS — such  as  a  long  series  of  phrases  com- 
ponnded  with  the  word  signifjring  jet  and  expressing 
severally  the  ideas  of  rarity,  distinction,  beauty,  &c»  or 
as  others  derived  from  the  names  of  colours,  biitla,  beasts, 
precious  metals,  elements,  constellations,  &c.,  or  alluding  to 
favourite  legends  or  anecdutes.  Theso  features  constitute 
the  literary  element  par  excellence  'of  Chinese  dramatic 
composition.  At  the  same  time,  though  it  is  impossible  for 
iLo  untrained  reader  to  be  alive  to  the  charms  of  so 
unfamiliar  a  phraseology,  it  may  be  questioned  whether 
even  in  its  diction  the  Chinese  drama  can  claim  to  be 
regarded  as  really  poetic.  It  may  abound  in  poetic 
orMtmeni;  it  is  not.  Like  the  Indian,  bathed  in  poetry. 
LTiu  of  On  the  other  hand,  the  merits  of  this  dramatic  literature 
iiu«i>e  ^^  ^y  ^^  means  restricted  to  ingenuity  of  constroction 
Mua.  nnd  variety  of  character — merits,  in  themselves  important^ 
which  no  candid  criticism  will  deny  to  it  Its  master-piece 
is  not  only  truly  pathetie  in  the  conception  and  the  main 
aituations  of  its  action,  but  includes  scenes  of  singular 
grace  and  delicacy  of  treatment — such  as  that  where  the 
TO- married  husband  of  the  (ifeserted  heroine  in  vain  essays 
in  the  presence  of  his  second  wife  to  sing  to  his  new  lute, 
now  that  he  has  cast  aside  the  old.^  In  the  last  act  of  a 
tragedy  appealing  at  once  to  patriotism  and  to  pity,  there 
is  true  imaginative  power  in  the  picture  of  the  emperor, 
when  aware  of  the  departure  but  not  of  the  death  of  hii 
beloved,  sitting  in  solitude  broken  only  by  thr)  ominoua 
shriek  of  the  wild  fowl*  Xor  is  the  Chineso  drama 
devoid  of  humour.  The  lively  abigail  who  has  to  persuade 
her  mistress  into  confessing  herself  in  love  by  arguing 
(almost  like  Beatrice)  that ''  humanity  bids  ns  love  men ;  ^ 
the  corrupt  Judge  (a  standing  typo  of  the  Chinese  plays) 
who  faUs  on  his  knees  before  the  prosecuting  parties  to  a 
•nit  as  before  '*  the  father  and  mother  who  give  him 
sustenance,"^  may  serve  as  examples;  and  in  Pi-Pa-Ki 
there  is  a  scene  of  admirable  burlesque  on  the  still  more 
characteristic  theme  of  the  humours  of  a  competitive 
examination.'  If  such  illustrations  could  r.ot  easily  be 
multiplied,  they  are  at  least  worth  citing  in  order  to 
deprucate  a  perfunctory  criticism  on  the  qualities  of  a 
dramatic  literature  as  to  which  our  materials  for  judgment 
are  still  scanty, 
ifuery  Whi)e  in  the  north  of  China  houses  are  temporarily  set 

apart  for  dramatic  performances,  in  the  south  these  are 
UAually  confined  to  theatres  erected  in  the  streets  (Hi-Thdi). 
Thus  scenic  decorations  of  any  importance  must  always 
have  been  out  of  question  in  the^phincsc  theatre.  The 
costumes,  on  the  other  hand,  are  described  as  magniBcent ; 
thry  arc  traditionally  tho.<:e  worn  before  the  17th  century, 
in  acconl'iucc  with  the  hiistorical  colouring  of  most  of  the 
pliyi.  The  actc-r'.t  [irofiftsion  is  not  a  respectable  one  in 
CLiru,  the  mana^:'  n  b>.ii:j  in  the  habit  of  buying  children 
('{  !-l.ivc4  nrnl  lirincing  Uicm  up  as  slaves  of  their  own. 
AV .:  .  r.  ni:iy  nr-t  njipiar  on  the  stage,  since  the  cmjjcror 
K!.:  ;i  L  n;;  admitted  an  actress  among  his  conculiines ; 
fc:...l  I  u-U  are  thertfore  played  by  lads,  occauonally  by 
eu:j 


U 


T:  -  .T  \;'vv'  -r  drama,  as  all  evidence  seems  to  acrrce  in 
Ah  >A  '  *,     *.;'!  rr  ri:nins  what   in  substance  it  has   uUays 


been — on  amusement   passionately  lo?«d  by  the  b^^^ 
orders,  but  dignified  by  no  literalnra  deseiring  the  n^^ 
Apart  from  its  native  elements  of  music,  dance,  and  aoiip 
and  legendary  or  historical  narrative  and  pantomisu,  it^ 
clearly  to  be  regarded  as  a  Chinese  importation ;  nor  Im 
it  in|,it8  more  advanced  forms  apparently  even  attenptctf 
to  emandpate  itself  from  the  reproduction  of  the  coDTtf 
tional  Chinese  types.    As  early  u  the  close  of  tlis  Cth 
century  Hada  Kawatsu,  a  man  of  Chinese  extnctto^ 
but  bom  in  Japan,  is  said  to  have  been  oidcred  to  aniii|i 
entertainments  for  the  benefit  of  the  coontiy,  and  to  ktw 
written  as  many  as  thirty-three  playiL    Ila  J^iumi^ 
however,  ascribe  the  origin  of  their  drama  to  the  introdo^ 
tion  of  the  dance  called  SawibAto  as  a  charm  sgiioit  s 
volcanic  depression  of  the  earth  which  occnfTed  is  £05; 
and  this  dance  appeals  still  to  be  used  as  a  prelndi  U 
theatrical  exhibitions.    In  1108  lived  a  woman  cslkd  In 
no  Zei\ji,  who  is  looked  npon  as  '<  the  mother  of  tU 
Japanese  drama*"    But  her  performancss  sees  to  kfi 
been  confined  to  dancing  or  postaring  in  male  attin  (otei^ 
mot) ;  and  the  introducUon  of  the  dnma  proper  is  msm- 
sally  attributed  to  Sarawaka  KanaaboiA^  who  is  I€!4 
opened  the  first  theatre  (tSbtOa)  at  Tedda    Not  ksgsft^ 
wards  (1651)    the  play-boasss  were  rsBovod  to  Adr 


present  site  in  the  npitai ;  and  both  her%  and  ia  thips* 
vindal  towns,  espedsUj  of  the  north,  the  diama  ksM 
continued  to  flourish.  Persons  of  rank  are  now  smssI 
these  theatres ;  but  actors  ara'deeasionally  cng^ifid  to  fKi 
in  private  at  the  housea  of  the  nobles^  who  appor  l» 
merly  themselves  to  have  taken  pait  in  perfonasMif  s 


species  of  opera  affected  by  them,  always  treatiBg  pBA 
legends  and  called  %d*  llie  Mikado  only  has  s  cHrt 
theatre* 

^  The  subjects  of  the  popular  plays  are  to  a  higi 
historical,  though  the  names  of  thechanctsis  srs 
An  example  is  to  be  found  in  the  JUm,  at 


a 

9 


romance,  in  which  the  univerMJI^  popolar  tob  ' 
Chiuthin^^wra  {Th4  Lofal  Leapu)  has  been  smpUledai 
adapted  for  theatrical  representatioa.  Tliis  fsBosstf* 
tive  of  the  feudsl  fidelity  of  the  forty-seven  MMiifci 
about  the  year  1699  revenged  their  cUeTa  ji 
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upon  the  arrogant  official  to  whom  it  was  due,  ii  HiMI 
rather  than  touching  in  ita  incidents,  and  contsiM  BV 
bloodshed,  together  with  a  tea-house  sosae  which  ate 
as  a  specimen  of  the  Japanese  cenedy  of  maaaML  Osi 
of  the  books  of  this  dramatic  romance  <***■«■»■*■  of  aaitdrf 
description,  mainly  in  dialogue,  of  a  jonia^  whkh  (iftv 
the  fashion  of  Indian  plsysjhas  to  be  pcrformdi  m  ^ 
stage.    Other  popular  plays  are  mentioned  deali^  viA 
similar  themes,  besides  which  there  are  domsstie  dnatf*' 
a  very  realistic  kind,  and  often  hi^ily  improper,  thoi^ii 
intrigues  against  married  women  are  exdoM.    fvtf 
and  demon— operas  and  balleta,  and  faress  and  MfM^ 
form  an  easy  transition  to  the  interludes  of  tumUniM' 
jugglers.    As  a  specimen  of  neariy  eveiy  dam  is  isq^ 
to  make  up  a  Japanese  theatrical  entertainflMat— vli^ 
lasts  from  sunrise  to  sunset— and  as  the  lowsr  kn* 
appropriate  and  mutilate  the  ^ys  of  the  hl^er,  it  bdar 
that  the  condition  of  the  Japanese  thsatie  czimA  Ii 
regarded  as  promisiog.     In  respect,  however,  of  i^  conMi 
scenery  and  properties,  it  is  stated  to  be  in  advaaosof  ib 
Chinese  prototype.     The  perfonners  aie^  exeepi  ia  Ai 
ballet,  males  only.    Though  the  leading  actocs  eiyey  oa* 
popularity  and  very  respectable  oalariee,  the  damn  mH 
in  contempt,  and  the  companies  were  formc^  uuritoi 
from  the  lowest  sources.     The  disabilities  under  which  Ibf 
lay  Lave,  however,  been  removed ;  nor  is  it  iBpeasiUi  IM 
tho  rci^rn  of  progress  in  Japan  may  revolutionias  an  MHV 
of  civilization   which  it  seems  for  the  piessEt  loMia 
rc^'ardctl  of  ben  oath  itR  notlcei 
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b  of  a  drama  exist  in  any  of  the  other  clTilized 
Lftia — for  that  in  Siam  maj  probably  be  regarded 
.  of  the  Indian.  Among  the  Hebrews  and  other 
*ples,  as  well  as  in  at  least  one  originally  Aryan 
Lsia. which  has  cultivated  letters  with  assiduity 
3 — the  Persians —the  dramatic  art  is  either 
only  appears  as  an  occasional  and  exotic  growth, 
cessary  to  .dwell  on  the  dramatic  element 
two  of  the  books  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptore — the 
lUh  and  the  Book  of  Job,  Of  the  dramatic 
the  religious  rites  of  the  Egyptians  a  word  will 
aediately ;  meanwhile  it  may  be  convenient  at 
;e  that  traces  of  dramatic  entertainments  haye 

in  various  parts  of  the  New  World,  which  it 
>art  of  the  present  sketch  to  pursue.  Among' 
le  performances,  accompanied  by  dancing  and 
with  recitation  and  singing,  of  the  Sonth-Sea 
rst  described  by  Captain  Cook,  and  lately  re- 

to  the  notice  of  students  of  comparative 
by  Mr  W.  Wyatt  Gill.  Of  the  so^ialled  Inca 
lie  Peruvians,  the  unique  relic,  Apu  OUantay, 
been  written  down  in  the  Quichua  tongue  from 
;ion  by  Spauish  priests  shortly  after  the  conquest 
as  been  partly  translated  by  Mr  Clements 
nd  recently  twice  rendered  into  Oerman  verse. 

0  be  an  historic  play  of  the  heroic  type,  combin*> 
incidents  with  a  pathos  finding  expression  in 
lyric  of  some  sweetness — the  lament  for  the 

With  it  may  be  contrasted  the  ferocious  Aztek 
diet,  Rahinal'Achi  (translated  by  the  Abb^ 
rg),  of  which  the  text  seems  rather  a  successipn 
ULrangues  than  an  attempt  at  dramatic  treat- 
ractcr.     But  these  are  mere  isolated  curiosities. 

zation  and  religious  ideas  of  the  Eotptians  bo 
meed  the  people  of  whose  drama  we  are  about 
at  a  reference  to  them  cannot  be  altogether 
he  influence  of.  Egyptian  upon  Greek  civilijsa- 
ibably  been  over-estimated  by  Herodotus  ;  but 

never  be  clearly  known  how  much  the  Greeks 
Egyptians  in  divers  branches  of  knowledge,  it 
at  the  former  confessed  themselves  the  scholars 

the  cardinal  doctrine  of  its  natural  theology. 
)  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul  there  found  its 

1  expression  in  mysterious  recitations  connected 
es  of  sepulture,  and  treating  of  the  migration 
from  its  earthly  to  its  eternal  abode.  These 
whose  transition  into  the  Hellenic  mysteries 
been  attributed  to  the  agency  of  the  Tliracian 
Dionysus,  undoubtedly  contained  a  dramatic 
)o.  the  extent  of  which  it  is,  however,  useless  to 
The  ideas  to  which  they  sought  to  give 
ntred  in  that  of  Osiris,  the  vivifying  power  or 
cd  of  nature,  whom  Herodotus  simply  identifies 
onysns  of  the  Greeks.  Tlio  same  deity  was 
oured  by  processions  among  the  rural  Eg^tian 
which,  according  to  the  same  authority,  in 
ipects  except  the  absoUce  of  choruses  resembled 
hallio  processions  in  honour  of  the  wine-god. 
Egyptians  looked  upon  music  as  an  important 
is  fully  established  ;  it  was  diligently  studied 
ists,  though  not,  as  among  the  Greeks,  forming 
leral  education,  and  in  the  sacred  rites  of  their 
\  a  rule  permitted  the  use  of  flute  and  h^.rp,  as 
)cal  music.     Dancing  was  as  an  art  conlined  to 

persons ;  .  but  though  the  higher  orders 
*om  its  practice,  the  lower  indulged  in  it  on 
ions,  when  a  tendency  to  pantomime  naturally 
If,  and  licence  and  wanton  buff'oonery  prevailed, 
krly  rustic  festivals  of  the  Greek  and  Ittdian 


peoples.  Of  a  danco  of  armed  men,  on  the  other  bsnd, 
there  seems  no  satiafactory  trace  in  Uie  rcpresentatbns  of 
the  Egyptian  monuments. 

But  whatever  elements  the  Greek  drama  may,  in  the 
sources  from  which  it  sprang,  have  owed  to  Eg3rptian,  or 
Phrygian,  or  other  Asiatic  influences,  its  development  T'as 
independent  and  self-sustained.  Not  only  in  its  begin* 
nings,  but  so  long  as  the  stage  existed  in  Greece,  the  druna 
was  in  intimate  connection  with  the  national  reli^oii. 
This  is  the  most  signal  feature  of  its  history,  and  one  which 
cannot  in  the  same  degree  and  to  the  same  extent  be 
ascribed  to  the  drama  of  any  other  people,  andent  at 
modem.  Not  only  did  both  the  great  branches  of  the 
Greek  drama  alike  originate  in  the  usages  of  religious 
worship^  but  Uiey  never  lost  their  formal  union  with  it, 
though  one  of  tiiem  (comedy)  in  its  later  growth  abandoned 
all  direct  reference  to  its  origin.  Hellenic  polytheism  was 
at  once  so  active  and  so  fluid  or  flexible  in  its  anthropo- 
morphic formations,  that  no  other  religious  system  has  ever 
so  victoriously  assimilated  to  itself  foreign  elements,  or 
so  vivaciously  and  variously  developed  its  own.  Thus, 
the  worship  of  Dionysus,  introduced  into  Greece  by  tho 
Phoenicians  as  that  of  t^e  tauriform  sun-god  whom  hit 
worshippers  adored. with  loud  cries  (whence  Bacchua  or 
lacchtu),  9nd  the  god  of  generetion  (whence  his  phaUie 
emblem)  and  production,  was  brought  into  connection  with 
the  Dorian  religion  of  the  sun-god  Apollo.  Apollo  and 
his  sister,  again,  corresponded  to  tibe  Pelasgian  and  Achaaii 
divinities  of  sun  and  moon,  whom  the  Phoenician  Dionysus 
and  Demeter  superseded,  or  with  whose  worship  theirs  was 
blended.  Dionysus,  whose  rites  were  specifically  conducted 
with  reference  to  his  attributes  as  the  wine-god,  was  attended 
by  deified  representations  of  his  orig^al  worshippers,  who 
wore  the  skin  of  the  goat  sacrificed  to  him.  These  were 
the  tatyri.  Out  of  the  connected  worships  of  Dionysus^ 
Bacchus,  Apollo,  and  Demeter  ^sprang  the  beginnings  of  tho 
Greek  drazna. 

''Both  tragedy  and  comedy,"  says  Aristotle,  "originated 
in  a  rude  and  unpremeditated  manner, — the  first  from  the 
leaders  of  the  dithyramb,  and  the  second  from  those  who 
led  ofif  the  phallic  songs."  This  diversity  of  origin,  and 
the  distinction  jealously  maintained  down  to  the  latest 
times  between  the  two  branches  of  the  dramatic  art,  even 
where  they  might  seem  to  come  into  actual  contact  with 
one  another,  necessitate  a  separate  statement  as  to  the 
origin  and  history  of  either. 

The  custom  of  offering  thanks  to  the  gods  by  hymns  and 
dances  in  the  places  of  public  resert*  was  first  practised  by 
the  Greeks  in  the  Dorian  states,  whose  whole  system  of  life 
was  organized  on  a  military  basis.  Hence  the  dances  of 
the  Dorians  originally  taught  or  imitated  the  movements  of 
soldiers,  and  their  hymns  were  warlike  chants.  Such 
were  the  begiunings  of  the  c?u)rut,  and  of  its  songs  (called 
paeans,  from  an  epithet  of  Apollo),  accompanied  first  by  the 
phorminx  and  then  by  the  fiute.  A  step  in  advance  was 
taken  when  the  poet  with  his  trained  singers  and  dancers, 
like  the  Indian  tdtra-dhdrOy  performed  these  religious 
functions  as  the  representative  of  the  population.  From 
the  Doric  pcean  at  a  very  early  period  several  styles  of 
choral  dancing  formed  themselves,  to  which  the  three  styles 
of  dance  in  scenic  productions — the  tragic,  the  comic,  and 
the  satyric — are  stated  afterwards  to  have  corresponded. 
But  none  of  these  could  have  led  to  a  literary  growth. 
This  was  due  to  the  introduction  among  the  Dorians  of  the 
dt^Ayram&,— originally  a  song  of  reveller^  probably  led  by 
a  fiute-player  and  accompffied  by  the  music  of  othep 
Eastern  instruments,  in  which  it  was  customary  in  Crete  td 
celebrate  the  birth  of  Bacchus  (the  doubly-born)  and 
possibly  also  his  later  adventures.    The  leader  of  the  band 
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(coryphceui)  mfty  be  supposed  to  liave  at  tlmee  assumed  the 
character  of  the  wine-god,  whoee  worshippers  bore  aloft  the 
vine-clad  thyrsus.  The  ditb}Tamb  was  reduced  to  a  definite 
form  by  the  Lesbian  Arion  (fl.  GIO),  who  composed  regular 
poems,  turned  the  moving  band  of  worshippers  into  a  stand- 
ing or  cydie  chorus,  invented  a  style  of  music  adapted  to 
the  character  of  the  chorus — the  traffic  or  goat  style — and 
called  these  songs  goatrsongs,  or  trcigedtes.  Arion  thus 
became  the  inventor  of  lyrical  tragedy — a  transition  stage 
between  the  dithyramb  and  the  regular  drama.  His 
invention,  or  the  chorus  with  which  it  dealt,  was  established 
according  to  fixed  rules  by  his  contemporary  Steeichoma. 
About  the  same  time  that  Arioa  introduced  these  improve- 
ments into  the  Dorian  city  of  Corinth,  the  ^ewise  Dorian) 
families  at  Sicyon  honoured  the  hero-kinf(  Adrastna  by 
tragic  choruses.  Hence  the  invention  ot  tragedy  was 
ascribed  by  the  Sicyonians  to  their  poet  Epigenes ;  but  this 
atep,  significant  for  the  future  history  of  tna  Qnik  drama, 
of  employing  the  Bacchic  chorus  for  the  •celebration  of 
other  than  Bacdiic  themes,  was  soon  annulled  by  the  tyrant 

Clisthenes. 

The  element  which  transformed  lyrical  tragedy  into  the 
tragic  drama  was  added  bv  the  lonians.  The  custom  of 
the  recitation  of  poetry  by  wandering  minstrels  called 
rhapsodes  (from  /k^^Soc,  staff,  or  from  pdmrwf  to  piece 
together)  first  sprang  up  in  the  Ionia  beyond  the  sea ;  to 
Buch  minstrels  was  due  the  spread  of  the  Homeric  poems 
and  of  subsequent  epic  cycles.  These  recitations,  with  or 
without  musical  accompaniment,  soon  included  gnomic  or 
didactic,  as  well  as  epic,  verse ;  if  Homer  was  a  rhapsode, 
so  was  the  sententious  or  "  moral "  Hesiod.  The  pq)ular 
effect  of  these  recitations  was  enormously  increased  by  the 
metrical  innovations«of  Archilochus  (from  708),  who  in- 
vented the  trochee  and  the  iambus,  the  latter  the 
arrowy  metre  which  is  the  native  form  of  aatirical  invec- 
tive— the  species  of  composition  in  which  Archilochus 
excelled — though  it  was  soon  used  for  other  purposes  also. 
The  recitation  of  those  iambics  may  already  have  nearly 
approached  to  theatrical  declamation.  The  rhapsodes  were 
welcome  guests  at  popular  festivals,  where  they  exercised 
their  art  in  mutual  emulation,  or  ultimately  recited  parts, 
perhaps  the  whole,  of  longer  poems.  The  recitation  of  a 
long  epic  may  thus  have  resembled  theatrical  dialogue; 
that  of  alternating  iambic  poems,  the  form  being  frequently 
an  address  in  the  second  person,  even  more  so.  Hie 
rhapsode  was  in  some  sense  an  actor ;  and  when  these 
recitations  reached  Attica,  they  thus  brought  with  them 
the  germs  of  theatrical  dialogue. 

The  rhapsodes  were  actuafiy  introduced  into  Attica  at  a 
very  early  period  ;  the  Iliadf  we  know,  was  chanted  at  the 
Brsuronia,  a  rural  festival  of  Bacchus,  whose  worship  had 
early  entered  Attica,  and  was  cherished  among  its  rustic 
population.  Meanwhile  the  cyclic  chorus  of  vm  Dorians 
bad  found  its  way  into  Attica  and  Athens,  ever  since  the 
Athenians  had  recognized  the  authority  of  the  great  centre 
of  the  Apolline  religion  at  Delphi  It  therefore  only 
remained  for  the  rhapsodic  and  the  cyclic — in  other  words, 
for  the  epic  and  the  choral — elements  to  coalesce  ;  and  this 
niust  have  been  brought  about  by  a  union  of  the  two 
ac€om{»auiments  of  religious  worship  in  the  festive  rites  of 
Bacchus,  and  by  the  domestication  of  tbe»e  rites  in  the 
ruling  city.  This  occurred  in  the  time  of  Pisistratus, 
I»  rhiim  after  his  restoration  in  r»r>4.  To  Thespis  (535), 
foiiil  to  have  been  a  contemporary  of  the  tyrant  and  a  native 
of  a  Diacrian  deme  (Icaria),  the  invention  of  tragedy  is 
acconiiiigly  ascribed.  Wh^er  his  name  be  that  of  an 
actual  |>crson  or  not,  his  claim  to  be  regarded  as  the 
inventor  of  tragedy  is  founded  on  the  statement  that  he 
introdused  an  actor  for  the  sake  of  relieving  the  Dionysian 
ihorua.     This  actor,  ihs  representative  of  the  rbanaodai^ 


and  doubtless,  at  first,  generally  the  poet  himsl 
of  merely  alternating  his  redtationa  with  the  aon 
chorus,  addressed  his  speech  to  its  leader — the  eori 
with  whom  he  thus  carried  on  a  spedea  of  dialog 
chorus  stood  round  its  leader  upon  the  stepa  of  th 
altar  (thymde),  the  actor  was  placed  upon  a  tab 
table  is  the  predecessor  of  the  stage,  for  the  n 
Thespis  is  a  fiction,  probably  due  to  a  coofosioo 
his  table  and  the  waggon  of  Sosarion.  It  Is  a  i 
minor  invention  ascribed  to  Thespis,  that  he  disg 
actor's  face  first  by  meana  of  a  pigment,  afterwi 
mask.  In  the  dialogoe  was  treated  a  myth  it 
Bacchus  or  some  ot^  deity  or  hera  Whsthe 
Thespis  actually  wrote  tragedisa  (and  there  seems  i 
to  doubt  it),  and  althoc^  both  the  cyolie  di 
ihapsodio  recitation  continued  in  separate  uas^  tai 
now  in  existence.  The  essential  additions  aftervi 
to  its  simple  framework  were  remarkably  few.  4 
added  a  second  actor,  and  by  redndng  the  funcftk 
chorus  further  established  the  dialogue  as  the  prift 
of  the  action.  Sophoclea  added  a  third  actor,  1 
change  the  preponderance  of  the  diakgoe  v 
complete. 

H  the  origin  of  Qreek  comedy  is  ifanplsr  in  i 
than  that  of  Qreek  tragedy,  the  beginnings  of  its 
are  involved  in  more  obscupty.  It  is  sidd  to  b 
invented  by  Susarion,  a  native  of  Megaris,  whoa 
tants  were  famed  for  their  coarse  hnmoor,  wk 
communicated  to  their  colonies  in  Sicily.  In  tki 
to  this  day  the  home  of  spontaneoua  mimicry,  coi 
said  to  have  arisen.  In  the  rural  Baochie  vinlagi 
bands  of  jolly  companions  (icufuK^  properiy  a  r 
tinned  after  supper)  went  about  in  carts  or  afoo(» 
the  phallic  emblem,  and  indulging  in  the  ribald  1 
wanton  mirth.  From  the  song  song  in  these  pooi 
at  the  Bacchic  feasts,  which  combined  the  patsea 
with  gross  personal  ridicule,  and  was  called  m 
secondary  sens^  the  Bacchic  reveller  taking  part 
called  a  comics-singer  or  eomadus.  These  phalli 
sions,  which  were  afterwards  held  at  Athena  as  in 
dtiee,  imparted  their  character  to  Old  Attic  cqomc 
essence  was  personal  vilification. 

Thus  independent  of  one  another  in  thdr  orid 
tragedy  and  comedy  never  actually  coalesced,  T 
drama,  though  in  some  sense  it  partook  of  the  1 
both,  was  in  ita  origin  as  in  its  history  eonnsc 
tragedy  alone.  Pratinas  of  Fhlina,  a  contsnf 
iEschylus  in  his  earlier  daya,  ia  aaid  to  have  rsi 
tragic  chorus  to  the  satyra,  Lt.,  he  first  prodaen 
the  same  in  form  and  theme  as  the  tiage^es,  hot 
the  dances  were  different  and  entiralj  carried  on  1 
The  tragic  poets,  while  never  writing  comedies,  h 
also  composed  satyr-dramaa ;  bot  neimv  tngedisB 
dramas  were  ever  written  by  the  comic  poets,  and 
coi^unction  with  tragedies  only  that  the  satyrda 
performed.  The  Uieoiy  of  the  Plalonio  Sooatss^ 
same  man  ought  to  be  the  beat  tragic  and  the  \ 
poet,  was  never  exemplified  in  practioeL  The 
hilarthtragedy  or  tragicomedy  of  kter  writers,  tl 
some  of  its  features  to  have  been  anticipated  by  E 
in  form  nowise  differed  from  tragedy  ;  it  meiely  ' 
a  comic  element  in  ita  charaotei%  and  invanat 
happy  ending.  Theserioos  and  sentimental  slsa 
comedy  of  Menander  and  lus  oont«npofaiiea  did 
to  destroy  the  essential  differenoa  between  tkt  i 
branchee  of  the  Greek  dramatie  avl 
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'riud  be/ar€  jEschylut  (535-499). — From  this 
t  A  few  uames  of  authora  and  plays — those  of 
being  (besides  Thespis)  Choerilus,  Pbryiiichus, 
8,  all  of  whom  lived  to  contend  with  iEschylos 
lie  prize.  To  each  of  them  certain  innovations 
I — among  the  rest  the  introduction  of  female 

0  PhrTnichos. 

doMical  period  of  Attic  tragedy — that  of 
Sophocles,  and  Euripides,  and  their  cou- 
(499-405).— To  this  belong  all  the  really  im- 
ises  in  the  progress  of  Greek  tragedy,  which 
lunect  themselves  with  the  names  of  its  three 
rs.  They  may  be  regarded  as  the  repreeenta- 
lerent  generations  of  Attic  history  and  life, 
'ourse  in  these,  as  in  the  progress  of  their  art 
"e  is  an  unbroken  continuity.  iEschylus 
had  not  only  fought  both  at  Marathon  and  at 
Jnst  those  Persians  whose  rout  he  celebrated 
^ic  pride,^  but  he  had  been  trained  in  the 
nysteries,  and  was  a  passionate  upholder  of  the 
most  intimately  associated,  with  the  primitive 
iitious  of  the  past — the  Areopagus.^     He  had 

1  the  generation  after  Solon,  to  whose  maxims 
lung ;  he  must  have  belonged  to  that  anti- 
l  party  which  favoured  the  Spartap  alliance, 
he  Dorian  development  of  Hellenic  life  and  the 
J  system  based  upon  it  with  which  his  religious 
onvictioQs  were  imbued.  Thus  even  upon  the 
which  succeeded  him  the  chivalrous  spirit  and 
is  poetry,  and  the  Unapproached  sublimity  of 
imagination,  fail,  as  it  falls  upon  later  posterity, 

3  of  a  mightier  age.  Sophocles  (495-405)  was 
3  of  Pericles,  and  an  upholder  of  his  authority 
a  consistent  pupil  of  his  political  ideas ;  but  his 
d  perhaps  the  maturity  of  his  genius  coincided 
sat  days  when  he  could  stand,  like  his  mighty 
the  community  they  both  so  gloriously  repre- 
the  sunny  heights  of  achievement  Serenely 
t  treats  the  mytbs  of  the  national  religion  in  the 
onscious  artist,  contrasting  with  lofty  irony  the 

humanity  with  the  irresistible  march  of  its 
Bis  art  (which  he  described  as  having  passed 
ee  successive  stages)  may  in  its  perfection  be 
y  the  watchful  and  creative  calm  of  his  city's  im- 
Euripides  (480-406),  as  is  the  fate  of  genius 
>mplex  kind,  has  been  more  variously  and  anti- 
dged  than  either  of  his  great  fellow-tragedians, 
been  called  thinner  and  tamer  than  theirs,  his 
rical  rather  than  poetical,  his  morality  that  of  a 
rit  On  the  other  hand,  he  has  been  recognized 
the  most  tragic  of  the  Attic  tragedians  and  the 
tic  of  ancient  poets,  but  also  as  the  most 
his  social  philosophy  and  the  most  various  in 
gical  insight.  At  least  though  far  removed  from 
^  of  the  national  life,  he  is,  both  in  patriotic 
I  his  choice  of  themes,  genuinely  Attic  ;  and  if 
anted  on  the  stage  by  the  daemon  of  Socrates," 

Socrates  himself,  the  representative  of  an  age 
ft  seed-time  as'  well  as  a  season  of  decay.  To 
le  general  progress  of  dramatic  literature  owes 
0  any  other  ancient  poet.  Tragedy  followed  in 
3  in  Greece  and  at  Rome ;  comedy  owed  him 
in  the  style  of  the  very  Aristophanes  who 
1,  and  more  in  the  sentiments  of  Menander; 
le  modem  drama  came  to  engracft  the  ancient 
n  crude  growth,  his  was  directly  or  indirectly 
werful  influence  in  the  establishment  of  a  living 
3etween  them. 


J  PtrmM, 


'  KumcnidM. 


The  inconlestable  pre-eminence  of  the  tliree  great  tragic 
poets  was  acknowledged  at  Athens  ty  the  usage  allowing 
no  tragedies  but  theirs  to  be  more  than  once  performed, 
and  by  the  law  of  Lycurgus  (c.  330)  which  obliged  the  actors 
to  use,  in  the  case  of  works  of  the  great  masters,  authentic 
copies  preserved  in  the  public  archives.  It  is  thus  not 
impossible  that  the  value  of  later  Attic  tragedy,  of  which 
the  fertility  continued  considerable,  has  been  under-rated. 
In  all  the  names  of  1,400  tragedies  and  satyr-dramas  are 
preserved  ;  and  tragic  poets  are  mentioned  of  whose  plays 
no  names  are  known.  Among  the  more  celebrated  Attic 
tragedians  contemporary  with  the  great  writers,  Ion  of 
Chios  (d.  before  419)  seems  to  have  followed  earlier  tradi- 
tions of  style  than  Euripides  ;  Agathon,  who  survived  the 
latter,  oxi  the  other  hand,  introduced  certain  innovations  of 
a  transnormal  kind  into  the  art  of  tragic  composition. 

m  Of  the  third,  period  of  Greek  tragedy  the  concluding 
limit  cannot  be  precisely  fixed.  Down  to  the  days  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  Athens  remaiued  the  chief  home  of 
tragedy.  Though  tragedies  must  have  begun  to  be  acted 
at  the  Syracman  and  Macedonian  .courts,  since  JSschylus, 
Euripides,  and  Agathon  had  sojourned  there, — though  the 
practice  oT  producing  plays  at 'the  Dionjrsia  before  the  allies 
of  Athens  must  have  led  to  their  holding  similar  exhibi- 
tions at  home, — ^yet  before  the  death  of  Alexander  we  meet 
with  no  instance  of  a  tragic  poet  writing  or  a  tragedy 
written  outside  Athens.  An  exception  should  indeed  be 
made  in  favour  of  the  tyrant  Dionysius  of  Syracuse,  who 
(like  Critias  in  his  earlier  days  at  Athens)  was  "  addicted 
to  "  tragic  composition.  Not  all  the  tragedians  of  this  period, 
however,  were  Athenians  bom;  though  the  names  of 
Euphorion,  the  son  of  iEschylus,  lophou,  the  son  of 
Sophocles,  and  Euripides  and  Sophocles,  the  nephew  and 
the  grandson  respectively  of  their  great  namesakes,  illustrate 
the  descent  of  the  tragic  art  as  an  hereditary  family  posses- 
sioxi/  Ch^remon  (fl.  380)  already  exhibits  tragedy  on  the 
road  to  certain  decay,  for  we  learn  that  his  plays  were 
written  for  reading. 

Soon  after  the  death  of  Alexander  theatres  are  found 
spread  over  the  whole  Hellenic  world  of  Europe  and  Asia — 
a  result  to  which  the  practice  of  the  conqueror  and  his 
father  of  celebrating  their  victories  by  scenic  performances 
had  doubtless  contributed.  Alexandria  having  now 
become  a  literary  centre  with  which  even  Athens  was  in 
some  respects  unable  to  compete,  while  the  latter  still 
remained  the  home  of  comedy,  the  tragic  poets  flocked  tq 
the  capital  of  the  Ptolemies ;  and  here,  in  the  reign  of 
Ptolemy  Fhiladelphus  (283-247)  flourished  the  seven  tragic 
poets  famed  as  the  ''Pleias,"  wlio  still  wrote  in  the  style  and 
foUowedthe  rules  observed  by  the  Attic  masters.  T^cdy 
and  the  dramatic  art  continued  to  be  favoured  by  the  later 
Ptolemies ;  and  about  100  B.a  we  meet  with  the  curious 
phenomenon  of  a  Jewish  poet,  Ezechiel,  composing  Greek 
tragedies,  of  one  of  which  (the  Exodus  from  Egypt)  frag- 
ments have  come  down  to  us.  Tragedy,  with  the  satyr- 
drama  and  comedy,  survived  in  Alexandria  beyond  the  days 
of  Cicero  and  Varro,  nor  was  their  doom  fincdly  sealed  till 
the  Emperor  Caracalla  abolished  tjj^eatrical  performances  in 
the  Egyptian  capital  in  217  a.d. 

During  the  whole  of  its  productive  age  Greek  tragedy 
seenvi  to  have  adhered  to  the  lines  laid  down  by  its  great 
Attic  masters  ;  nor  wete  these  in  most  respects  departed 
from  by  the  Roman  imitators  of  these  poets  and  of  their 
successors.' 

Tragedy  was  defined  by  Plato  as  an  imitation  of  the 
noblest  life.  Its  proper  themes — the  deeds  and  sufferings 
of  heroes — were  familiar  to  audiences  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  mythology  of  the  national  religion.  Tosnch  themea 
Greek  tragedy  almost  wholly  confined  ttMlf ;  and  in  lata 
days  there  were  numerous  books  which  discussed  thes^ 
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myths  of  llio  tragcdiaua.  They  only  very  exceptionally 
treated  historic  themes,  though  one  great  national  cobmity,^ 
and  a  yet  greater  national  victory,^  and  in  later  times  a  few 
other  historical  subjects,  ^  were  brought  upon  the  stage. 
BucL  veiled  historical  aJlusions  as  critical  ingenuity  has 
sought  not  only  in  passages  but  in  the  eutire  themes  of 
other  Attic  tragedies  *  caunot,  of  course,  even  if  accepted 
as  such,  stamp  the  plays  in  which  they  occur  as  historic 
dramas.  No  doubt  Attic  tragedy,  though  after  a  di£(erent 
and  more  decorous  fashion,  sha^  the  tendency  of  her 
comic  sister  to  introduce  allusions  to  contemporary  events 
and  persons ;  and  the  indulgence  of  thiB  .tendency  was 
facilitated  by  the  revision  (Stoo-iccuiT)  to  which  ,the  works  of 
the  great  poets  were  subjected  by  them,  or  by  those  who 
produced  their  works  after  them.^  So  far  as  we  know,  the 
aubjects  of  the  tragedies  before  .£schylus  were  derived 
from  the  epos ;  and  it  was  a  famous  saying  of  this  poet  that 
Lis  dramas  were  "  but  dry  scraps  from  the  great  banquets 
of  Homer " — an  expression  which  may  be  understood  as 
including  the  poems  which  belong  to  the  soH^led  Homeric 
cycles.  Sophocles,  Euripides,  and  their  successors  likewise 
resorted  to  the  Trojan,  and  also  to  the  Heracleau  and  the 
Thcseau  myths,  and  to  Attic  legend  in  general,  as  well  as 
to  Theban,  to  which  already  iGschylus  had  had  recourse, 
and  to  the  side  or  subsidiary  myths  connected  with  these 
several  grou[)S.  These  substantially  remained  to  the  last 
the  themes  of  Greek  tragedy,  the  Trojan  myths  always 
xetaiuiug  so  piumiuent  a  place  that  Lucian  could  jest  on 
the  universality  of  their  dominion.  Purely  invented  sub- 
jects were  occasionally  treated  by  the  later  tragedians ;  of 
this  iiaiovatiun  Agnthun  was  the  originator.^ 

ThospLs  is  said  to  have  introduced  the  use  of  a  prologue 
and  u  ihcids  (speech). — the  former  being  probably  the 
opening  speech  recited  by  this  solitary  actor,  the  latter  the 
diali^i^uc  butwccn  actor  and  chorus.  It  was  a  natural  result 
of  thL'  iiitruductiou  of  the  second  actor  that  a  second  rhcsis 
Ehoul J  likewise  be  added  ;  and  this  tripartite  division  would 
bo  the  earliest  form  of  the  trUogy^ — three  sections  of  the 
samu  myth  forming  the  begiuniug,  middle,  and  end  of  a 
single  dr. una,  marked  ofT  from  one  another  by  the  choral 
EoLg4.  Troin  this  yKichylas  proceeded  to  the  treatment  of 
thtte  tcvi'iiil  portiojii  of  a  myth  in  three  separate  plays, 
C'juriwJtuJ  tOj^clber  by  their  subject  and  by  being  performed 
in  Bo^u.uec  on  a  £iuL;le  oceasioiu  This  is  the  jEschylcan 
(ri!-jt/,  of  which  wo  have  only  one  extant  example,  the 
Oti\>'.  ',  ii-i  to  which  critics  may  dilTcr  whether  iEschylus 
aiiKr.  I  ill  it  ti)  his  principle  that  the  strength  should  lie 
in  the  Uii  llle — in  other  wurds,  that  the  interest  should 
CL-ntie  in  the  beoond  play.  In  any  case,  the  symmctzy  of 
thj  trilujTy  wd^  dtratroyed  by  the  practice  of  {)erforming 
aftvr  it  u  Satyr-Jrauij,  probably,  as  a  rule,  if  not  always, 
conuccled  in  bulject  with  the  trilogy,  which  thus  became  a 
Ulralojj^  though  this  term,  unlike  the  other,  seems  to  be  a 
purely   tejhuical   cx|)re.s:>iou   invented    by   the   learned.' 

*  Pliryr.iihm,  Canturf  0/ Afiifdu. 

*  Id.,  i'huenis'r;  iE>«.byIus,  /'^TKi  (rtfr«r-trilof(]r  f ). 

*  3K<.>i. i.'i  in,    Tnenit'.cles  ;    Tb<odectcs,     Alaunnus  ;    Lycopliron, 
Mfi!'.      .;  Cu/i.i..'/rii  ;  iH-cii  ;  PLilitcUA.  TK^in'-.!  <'rs. 

*  it      ;.!:■,    .>■/''<  .1    V,    TKi^'iM :    I'romethnti    Vounu ;    JJuHtiiS' 
IjjI-  -v  ;  S  ■i>i-..li;*.  j4n/i>»iie  ;  {Edipus  C-fi-nnu  :  Eui]'.  !»■<.  JIfdr,i, 

*  yui'.u  i.-'.jirt  Ir-jtu  tliif  rvTiiiun  was  llio  | '.'.cL-'c  ara-.u't  whi- U 
l!i«  Liv   i!   I.y«.ur^..i   wiu  tiirectdl.  of   ''Cubl-Iiu^  and  li'Xiii.;"   ttm 

f  rt.i-  glial  iL-.-t-r-.  by  alu-r.r.i-i.'ii  of  a  k>  !  li:.'....-kr  \.uo'.   h 
..  I  ..•. .  cf  >:!i.  I.'  «i-  »:•-•  n-  iT.pruvf  i  )  v  r..;i.r  I'l^  t  cr.      Tho 
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Sophocles,  a  more  eonaeioiii  and  probably  a  more  i^^ 
critical  artist  than  .^jschylns,  may  be  assumed  from      ^ 
first  to  havo  elaborated  his  tragedies  with  greater  care:  ^. 
to  this,  as  well  as  to  h&  innovation  of  the  third  actor,  w  ^^ 
materially  added  to  the  fulness  of  the  actiou.  we    ]^. 
attribute  lus  introduction  of  the  cnstom  of  coutendin^  /^ 
the  prize  with  single  plays.     It  does  not  follow  th^  ^ 
never  produced  connected  trilogies,  though  we  b^ve  ^ 
example  of  such  by  him  or  any  later  author  ;  oo  the  ot^ 
hand,  there  ii  no  proof  that  either  he  or  any  of  his  succ» 
sors  ever  departed  from  the  .^aehylean  rule  of  prodoeuf 
three  tragediea,  followed  by  a  satyr-drama,  on  the  mm 
day.     Tins  remained  the  thud  and  last  stsge  in  the  Ikiitaj 
of  the  construction  of  Attio  tragedy.     The  tendency  of  iti  ^ 
action  towards  oomplication  was  a  natural  progrsH^  ud  ii  mi 
approved    by  Aristotle.      This    oomplicatioo,  in  whid  " 
Euripides  excelled,  led  to  hii  use  of  prolognes,  in  vUch  om 
of  the  characters  opens  the  play  faj  an  expositioo  of  tk 
circumstances  under  which  its  actioa  begins.    This  ixidia^ 
though  ridiculed  by  Aristophanes^  was  too  ooaveaicot  aok 
to  be  adopted  by  the  snooessois  of  Euripides,  and  MflsudB 
transferred  it  to  comedy.     As  the  dialogue  incmied  k 
importance,  so  the  diamatio  significsnoe  of  the  dam 
diminished.      While    in    JEschylus    it  mostly,  ssi  is 
Sophocles  occasionally,  takes  part  in  the  action,  its  Nip 
could  not  but  more  and  mote  approadi  the  chaisdtf  d 
lyrical  intematoM;  and  this  they  openly  asnuned  lia 
Agathon  began  the  practice  of  inserting  chonl  mm 
(embolima)  which  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  actkn  flf  tli 
play.     In  the  general  contrivance  of  their  acticm  it  vh 
only  natural  tktt,  as  compared  with  iEschylna,  Sofboda 
and  Euripidee  ^ould  exhibit  an  advance  in  bo^  fmdoa 
and  ingenuity ;  but  the  palm  due  to  a  treatment  it  ooci 
piously  adhering  to  the  substance  of  the  ancient  ligafa 
and  original  in  an  effective  dramatic  treatment  of  tkm 
must  be  given  to  Sophocles.     Euripides  was,  moreom^lM 
skilful  in  untying  complicated  actions  than  in  ynuan 
them  ;  hence  his  frequent  rosortf  to  the  expedient  of  Ai 
drus  ex  machina,  whidi  Sophocles  employs  only  in  hk  hM 

phiy.* 

Tho  other  distinctions  to  be  drawn  between  the  dxiBMtK 
qualities  of  the  throe  great  tragic  masters  must  be  wiu^ 
based  upon  a  critical  estimate  of  the  iudividosl  gsoiH  ^ 
cacL     In  tho  characters  of  their  tragedies,  ,£ichylai  m 
Sophocles  avoided  those  lapses  of  dignity  with  wludi  '"■ 
one    point  of    view    Euripides    has    been   cbsigid  ^ 
Aristophanes  and  other  critice,  but  which  from  sdoA* 
connect  themselves  with  his  humanity.     U  his  nss  ^ 
women  era  less  heroic  and  statuesque,  they  are  mon  tti 
men  and  women.     Aristotle  objected  to  the  laker  tia({i^ 
that,  compared  with  the  great  masters,  thej  were  deidcBl 
in  the  drawing  of  character — ^by  which  he  meant  tbikfV  ^ 
drawing  of  lofty  character.     In  diction,  the  trsniirim  k 
oven  more  perceptible  from  the  *'heUneted  phiaM*" 
iEschylus,  who  had  Milton's  love  of  long  words  and  mb"|^ 
proper  names,  to  the  play  of  Euripides's  ^emooiliiM 
diligent  tongue ; "  but  to  a  sustained  style  even  be  vmnm 
essentially  irue,  and  it  was  reserved  for  his  onooiMB  ^ 
introduce  into  tragedy  the  "  low  speech^ — ie^  Ihi  «•• 
versational  language — of  comedy,     tlpoa  tho  whok,  h0^ 
ever,  th'3  Kuripidean  diction  seems  to  have  icmiiaid^ 
tt:ujdard   of  lat^ir  tragedy,  the  floweiy  style  of  •!«■ 
intrtnluced  by  Agathon  finding  no  permanent  favou 

Finally,  ^^schylus  m  said  to  have  mada  C4rtain  reta» 
i:i  tniirle  costume  of  which  the  object  is  aelf-evidML-4i 
have  imi>roved  tho  mask,  and  to  bava  inveatsd  tki 
cothurnut  or  buskin,  upon  which  the  actor  ii^s  laisiA  ti 
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ier  ttatare.  Euripides  was  Dot  afraid  of  rags  and 
wn ;  but  tha  sarcasms  of  Aristophanes  on  fchis  hei^  seem 
die  to  thoeo  who  are  aware  that  they  would  apply  to 
ig  Lear  as  well  as  to  Telephus. 

rbe  history  of  Qreek  comedy  is  likewise  that  of  an 
SDtiaily  Attic  growth,  although  Sicilian  comedy  was 
tier  in  date  than  her  Attic  sister  or  descendant.  The 
mer  is  represented  by  Epicharmus  (fl.  500),  and  by  the 
DCS  of  one  or  two  other  poets.  It  probably  had  a 
ma,  and,  dealing  as  it  did  in  a  mixture  of  philosophical 
ooone,  antithetical  rhetoric,  and  wild  buffoonery,  neces- 
ilj  Taried  in  style.  Though  in  some  respects  it  seems 
ha?e  resembled  the  Middle  rather  than  the  Old  Attic 
Bsdf,  its  subjects  sometimes,  like  those  of  the  latter, 
ncided  with  the  myths  of  tragedy,  of  which  they  were 
abtlflss  parodies.  The  so-oallcMl  mimsa  of  Sophron  (fl. 
0)  were  dramatic  scenes  from  Sicilian  life,  intended,  not 
the  stage,  but  for  recitation. 

Attic  comedy  is  usually  divided  into  three  periods  or 
«ai,  Til. : — 

L  Old  Ccmtdy^  which  dates  from  the  complete  establish- 
Bk  ol  democracy  by  Pericles,  though  a  comedy  directed 
uml  Themistodes  is  mentioned.  The  Mej;arean  farcical 
tfitiinments  had  long  spread  in  the  rural  districts  of 
kioi,  and  were  now  introduced  into  the  city,  where 
itinus  and  Crates  (fl.  450)  first  moulded  them  into  the 
ma  of  Attic  art  The  fin^  victory  of  Peridee  and  the 
aociatio  party  may  be  reckoned  hx>m  the  ostracism  of 
neydides  (444) ;  and  so  eagerly  was  the  season  of  freedom 
ployed  by  the  comic  poets  that  already  four  years  after- 
rdi  a  law — which  was,  however,  only  a  short  time  in 
r«)— limited  their  licence.  Cratinus,^^  an  exceedingly 
Id  sod  broad  satirist,  apparently  of  conservative  ten- 
MM,  was  followed  by  Eupolis  (446-after  415),  every 
B  of  whose  plays  appears  to  have  attacked  some  in- 
idnal,^  by  Phrynichus,  and  others ;  but  the  representative 
qU  comedy  in  its  fullest  development  is  Aristophanes 
4i4-c.  380),  a  comic  poet  of  unique  and  unsurpassed 
nina.  Dignified  by  the  acquisition  of  a  chorus  (though 
akaa  cosUy  kind  than  the  tragic)  of  masked  actors,  and 
aoenery  and  machinery,  and  by  a  corresponding  lite- 
7  elaboration  and  elegance  of  style,  Old  Attic  comedy 
mtheless  i^mained  true  both  to  its  origin  and  to  the 
ipQses  of  its  introduction  into  the  free  imperial  city.  It 
Rowed  much  from  tragedy,  but  it  retained  the  phallic 
indonment  of  the  old  raral  festivals,  the  licence  of  word 
d  gesture,  and  the  audacious  directness  of  personal  invec- 
'«L  These  characteristics  are  not  features  peculiar  to 
iitophanes.  He  was  twitted  by  some  of  the  older  comic 
tts  with  having  degenerated  from  the  full  freedom  of  the 
^  by  a  tendency  to  refinement,  and  he  took  credit  to  him- 
V  for  having  superseded  the  time-honoured  cancan  and 
*itala  practical  joking  of  his  predecessors  by  a  nobler 
Bd  of  mirth.  But  in  boldness,  as  he  likewise  boasted, 
Ittd  no  peer ;  and  the  shafts  of  Ms  wit,  though  dipped 
vine-lees  and  at  times  feathered  from  very  obecene  fowl, 
Vit  high  game.'  He  has  been  accused  of  seeking  to 
pads  what  he  ought  to  have  recognized  as  good ;  *  and  it 
I  been  shown  with  complete  success  that  he  is  not  to  be 
tt&  as  an  impartial  or  accurate  authority  on  Athenian 
tocy.  But  partisan  as  he  was.  he  was  also  a  genuine 
riot ;  and  his  very  political  sympathies — which  were 
iervative — were  such  as  have  often  stimulated  the  most 
etivB  pob'tical  satire,  because  they  imply  an  antipathy 
rrery  species  of  excess.  Of  the  conservative  quality  of 
arenoe  he  was,  however,  altogether  devoid;   and  his 
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love  for  Athens  was  that,  of  the  most  free-spoken  of  sons. 
Flexible  even  in  his  religious  notions,  he  was  in  this  as  in 
other  respects  ready  to  bs  educated  by  hia  times ;  and,  Uke 
a  true  comic  poet,  he  ooold  be  witty  at  the  expense  even 
of  his  friends,  and,  it  might  almost  be  said,  of  himself.  In 
wealth  of  tthcy,^  and  in  beauty  of  lyrio  melody,  he  ranks 
high  among  the  great  poets  of  all  times. 

The  distinctive  feature  of  Old,  as  compared  with  Middle  -^^  ^„| 
Oomedy,  is  the  parabatiif  the  speech  in  which  ti^e  ehoms,  of  Old 
moving  towards  and  facing  the  audience,  addressed  it  in  ^^omedy 
the  name  of  the  poet,  often  abandoning  all  reference  to  the 
action  of  the  play.  The  loss  of  the  parabatit  was  involved 
in  the  loss  of  the  ^oms,  of  which  comedy  was,  deprived  in 
consequence  of  the  general  reduction  of  expenditure  upon 
the  comic  drama,  culminating  in  the  law  of  Cinesias  ^396).* 
But  with  the  downfall  of  Sie  independence  of  Atoenian 
pablic  life,  the  ground  had  been  cut  nrom  under  the  feet  of 
its  most  chazacteristio  representative.  The  catastrophe  of 
Uie  city  (405)  had  been  preceded  by  the  temporarv  over* 
throw  of  the  democracy  (411),  and  was  followed  by  the 
establishment  of  an  oligarchical  "  tyranny  *'  under  Spartan 
protection;  and  when  Uberty  was  restored  (404),  the 
citizens  for  a  time  addressed  themselves  to  their  new  life  in 
a  soberer  spirit  and  continued  (or  passed)  the  law  prohibit- 
ing the  introduction  by  name  of  any  individual  aa  one  of 
the  personages  of  f&  play.  The  change  to  which  comedy 
had  to  accommodate  itself  was  one  whidi  cannot  be  defined 
by  precise  dates,  yet  it  was  not  the  less  inevitable  in  its 
progress  and  results.  Comedy,  in  her  struggle  for  existence, 
now  chiefly  devoted  herself  to  literary  and  social  themes — 
such  as  the  criticism  of  tragic  poets,^  and  the  literary  craia 
of  women's  rights* — and  tSe  transition  to  Middle  Comedy 
accomplished  itself.  Of  the  later  plays  of  Aristophanes, 
three*  are  without  a  pai'obasU,  and  in  the  last  of  those 
preserved  to  us^^  the  chorus  is  quite  insignificant 

n.  Middle  Comedy,  whose  period  extends  over  the  MiaC/ 
remaining  years  of  Athenian  freedom,  thus  differed  in  sub- 
stance as  well  as  in  form  from  its  predecessor.  It  is  re- 
presented by  the  names  of  thirty-seven  writers  (more  than 
double  the  number  of  poets  attributed  to  Old  Comedy) 
among  wliom  Eubulus,  Antiphanes,  and  Alexis  are  stated 
to  have  been  pre-eminently  fertile  and  successfuL  It  was  a 
comedy  of  manners  as  well  as  character,  although  its  ridicule 
of  particular  classes  of  men  tended  to  the  creation  of  stand- 
ing types,  such  as  parasites,  courtesans,  revellers,  and — & 
favourite  figure  already  drawn  by  Aristophanea^^ — ^the 
self-conceited  cook.  In  style  it  necessarily  incL'ned  to 
become  more  easy  and  conversational ;  while  in  that  branch 
which  was  devoted  to  the  parodying  of  tragio  myths,  its 
purpose  may  have  been  to  criticise,  but  its  effect  must  have 
been  to  degrade.  Hus  species  of  the  comic  art  had  found 
favour  at  Athens  already  before  the  close  of  the  great  civil 
war;  its  inventor  was  the  Thasian  Hegemon,  at  whoso 
CiffoniomacMa  the  Athenians  were  laughing  on  the  day 
when  the  news  arrived  of  the  Sicilian  disaster. 

IIL  Jv'eto  Comedy,  which  ia  dated  from  the  establishment 
of  the  Macedonian  supremacy  (338)  is  merely  a  further 
development  of  Middle,  If  its  favourite  types  were  more  ^^^ 
numerous,  including  the  captain  (of  mercenaries) — the 
original  of  a  long  line  of  comic  favourites — the  cunnin|( 
slave,  &C.,  they  were  probably  also  more  conventionaL 
New  Comedy  appears  to  have  first  constituted  love  intrignes 
the  main  subject  of  dramatic  actions.  The  moat  famous 
of  the  64  writers  said  to  have  belonged  to  this  period  of 
comedy  were  Philemon  (fl.  from  330),  Menander  (342-  29)» 

*  Birds,  *  StnttU,  ChcHeida, 
'  Aristophanes,  Frogi;  PhrTnichoi,  Mu$m;  TragtwdL 

*  Aristopluuiiaa,  Bcel4tiaMU$(B, 
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and  his  contemporary  Diphilua.  Of  theie  «ithon  we 
know  soinethiug  from  fragments,  but  more  from  their 
Latin  adapters  Plantns  and  Terence.  As  comedians  of 
character,  they  were  limited  by  a  range  of  types  which  left 
little  room  for  originality  of  treatment ;  in  ffie  construc- 
tion of  their  plots  they  were  skilful  rather  than  varied. 
In  style,  as  well  as  to  some  extent  in  construction, 
Menander  took  Euripides  as  his  model,  infusing  into  his 
comedy  an  element  of  moral  and  sentimental  reflection, 
which  refined  if  it  did  not  enliven  it.  Yet  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  either  a  high  moral  or  a  high  artistic 
purpose  animated  this  school  of  writers,  and  whether 
Epicurus  in  Lander's  dialogue  does  injustice  to  Menander 
in  suspecting  him  of  "  enjoying  the  follies  of  men  in  our 
rotten  state  as  flies  enjoy  fruit  in  ita  decay."  Fate  or 
chance  were  the  directing  powers  of  his  dramatic  actions. 

New  Comedy,  and  with  it  Qreek  comedy  proper,  is 
regarded  as  having  come  to  an  end  with  Fosidippus  (fl. 
c  280).  Other  comic  writers  of  a  later  date  are.  however, 
mentioned,  among  them  Bhiuthon  of  Tarentum  (fl.  e,  300), 
whose  mixed  compositions  have  been  called  by  various 
names,  among  them  by  that  of  phlyaeographies  (from 
phlyax,  useless  chatter).  But  Qreek  comedy  ceased  to  be 
productive  after  it  had  been  transplanted  from  Athens  to 
Alexandria ;  and  though  even  in  its  original  form  it  long 
continued  to  be  acted  in  imperial  Bome,  these  are  phases 
of  its  history  which  may  here  be  passed  by. 

Hie  religious  origin  of  the  Attic  drama  impresses  itself 
upon  all  its  most  peculiar  features.  Theatrical  per- 
formances wore  held  at  Athens  only  at  fixed  seasons  in  the 
early  part  of  the  year — at  the  Bacchic  festivak  of  the 
country  Dionysia  (vintage),  the  Lensca  (wine-press),  pro- 
bably at  the  Anthesteria,  and  above  aJl,  at  the  Great 
Dionysia,  or  the  Dionysia  par  excellciue,  at  Uie  end  of 
Harch  and  beginning  of  April,  when  in  her  most  glorious 
age  Athens  was  crowded  with  visitors  from  the  islands  and 
cities  of  her  federal  empire.  As  a  part  of  religious 
worship,  the  performances  took  place  in  a  sacred  locality — 
the  LeHcgum  on  the  south-eastern  declivity  of  the  Acropolis, 
where  the  first  wine-press  (Uno$)  was  said  to  have  been  set 
up,  and  where  now  an  altar  of  *Bacchus  (tMifmeU)  formed 
the  centre  of  the  theatre.  For  the  same  reason,  the 
exhibitions  claimed  the  attendance  of  the  whole  population, 
and  room  was  therefore  provided  on  a  grand  scale— 
according  to  the  Platonic  Socrates,  for  "  more  than  30,000'' 
spectators.  The  performances  lasted  all  day,  or  were  at 
least,  in  accordance  with  their  festivo  character,  extended 
to  as  great  a  length  as  possible.  To  their  religious 
origin  is  likewise  to  bo  attributed  the  fact  that  they  were 
treated  as  a  matter  of  state  concern.  Tht  expenses  of  the 
chorus,  which  in  theory  represented  the  people  at  large, 
were  defrayed  on  behalf  of  the  state  by  the  liturgiet  (public 
services)  of  wealthy  citzens,  chosen  in  turn  by  the  tnoes  to 
be  choragi  (leaders,  i.e.,  providers  of  the  chorus),  the  duty 
of  training  being,  of  course,  deputed  by  them  to  profes- 
sional persons  (chorodidcLtecUi).  Publicly  appointed  and 
sworn  judf^es  decided  between  the  merits  of  the  dramas  pro- 
duced 111  competition  with  one  another :  the  successful  poet, 
performers,  and  choragus  were  crowned  with  ivy,  and  the 
iast-naued  was  allowed  at  hit  own  expense  to  consecrate  a 
tripod  in  memory  of  his  victory  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
thu  sacred  lUcchic  enclosure.  Such  a  monument — one 
(if  the  most  graceful  relics  of  ancient  Athens — still  stands 
in  the  place  whore  it  was  erected,  and  recalls  to  posterity 
the  victory  cf  LyHicratvs.  achieved  in  the  same  year  as  that 
of  AlexuiiJ-.r  or^  the  Onrncus.  The  dramatic  exhibitions 
loing  a  iiuttcr  of  relis;iuu  end  btate.  the  ODtranco  money, 
{thei^rxcum)  MrLich  hud  been  introduced  to  prevent  over* 
crowding,  was  frnrn  the  time  of  Pericles  provided  out  of  the 
public  treasury.     The  whole  oopulatiou  had  a  right  to  ita 


Bacchic  holiday;  neither  'iromen*  nor   bojai  \ 
were  excluded  £rom  theatrical  apectadea  at  Atha 

The  religious  character  of  dramatie  perfon 
Athens,  and  the  circumstancea  under  which  thi 
ingly  took  place,  likewise  determined  their  a 
costume  and  sceneiy.  The  •ctor'a  dre»  was 
the  festive  Dionyaian  attire,  of  which  it  alwayi 
the  gay  and  vari^ted  hoea.  The  use  of  the : 
due  to  the  actor'a  appearing  in  the  open  air  and 
tance  from  most  of  the  spectaton ;  ita  aevenl  spi 
elaborated  with  great  care,  and  adapted  to  the 
types  of  theatrical  character.  The  ccikwrwiu,  or  ll 
boot,  which  further  raised  the  height  of  tibe  tn 
(while  the  comedian  wore  a  thin-aoled  boot),  wai 
a  relic  of  Bacchic  costume.  The  aceneiy  wa 
simplicity  of  its  original  conception,  anited  tc 
performances ;  but  in  course  of  time  the  art  of  so 
ug  came  to  be  highly  cultivated,  and  movable  m 
contrived,  together  with  machinery  of  the 
kind  required  by  the  Attic  drama,  whether  for 
gods  down  from  heaven,  or  for  raiaing  mortals  al 

On  a  stagehand  among  sonoundinga  thus  coo 
it  might  seem  as  if  little  scope  could  have  been  1 
actor's  art  But  though  the  demands  made  upon 
actor  differed  in  kind  even  from  thoae  made 
Roman  succetoor,  and  still^nore  .from  thoae  i 
hbtrionic  art  has  to  meet  in  modem  times,  they 
the  less  rigorous.  Mask  and  buskin  might  in 
stature,  and  the  former  might  at  once  lend  the  a] 
expression  to  his  appearance  and  the  iieeeamy 
to  his  voice.  But  in  declamation,  dialogue, 
passage,  in  gesticulation  and  movement,  he 
avoid  the  least  violation  of  the  general  haimm 
performance.  At  the  same  time^  the  refint 
bye-play  must,  from  the  nature  of  the  ease^  \ 
impossible  on  the  Attic  stage ;  Uie  geaticolatioii  i 
been  broad  and  massive ;  the  movement  slow 
grouping  hard  in  tragedy ;  and  the  recitation  b 
surpassed  in  its  weighty  sameneas  that  half-duat 
the  echoes  have  never  wholly  died  oat  from  t 
Not  more  than  three  actors,  as  has  been  seen,  ^ 
any  Attic  tragedy.  The  actors  were  provide^  by 
perhaps  the  performer  of  the  first  parte  (prvteM 
paid  by  the  state.  It  waa  again  a  reanlt  of  the 
origin  of  Attic  dramatic  penormancea,  and  of  t 
importance  attached  to  them,  that  the  actor's  ] 
was  held  in  high  esteem.  These  artiata  wen  as  a 
course  free  AUienian  oitissn^  often  the  ilTiwrt** 
selves,  and  at  times  were  emploved  In  other  fat 
the  public  service.  Li  later  dayi,  wluui  tn^ 
migrated  to  Alexandria,  and  when  theatrical  • 
ments  had  spread  over  all  the  HaBenie  worid,  tl 
acting  seems  to  have  readied  an  iinpcecedaBted  k 
to  have  taken  an  extraordinary  hdd  ol  the  pdb 
Synods  or  companiea  of  Dionyalaa  artiata  abonn 
were  in  possession  of  variooa  *privilegei,  aad 
instance  at  least  (at  Peigamna)  of  rich  endovsMi 
most  important  of  these  waa  the  looie  coodni 
lished  first  in  Teos,  and  aftarwarda  in  Lent 
Colophon,  which  ia  aaid  to  have  lasted  ko^  th 
a  famous  state.  We  likewise  hear  of  atroDiBg  • 
performing  m  partihm,  Thna  it  oama  to  paea 
vitality  of  some  of  the  maater-pieeoa  of  tha  Qrei 
is  without  a  parallel  in  theatnoal  hialoiy;  wis 
actors  were  undoubtedly  among  the  priMnd  i 
effective  agents  of  the  spread  of  Utecsiy  cutsit 
a  great  part  of  the  known  worid. 

The  theory  and  technical  ayatem  of  tha  dnaiii 
the  critical  powers  both  of  iliamalleli  aoek  ia  8 
and  of  the  greateat  among  Qraak  phiioacnihii 
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jbed  the  sabject  incidentally,  Arietotle  has  in  hie  PoHict 
sr  834)  included  an  exposition  of  it,  which,  mutilated 
\  vk,  haa  formed  the  basU  of  all  later  systematic  enquiries. 
I  specialities  of  Greek  tragic  dramaturgy  refer  above  all 
he  chorus ;  its  general  laws  are  those  of  the  i^egular 
ma  of  all  times.  The  theories  of  Aristotle  and  other 
lier  writers  were  elaborated  by  the  Alexandrians,  many 
vhom  doubtless  combined  example  with  precept ;  they 
)deToted  themselves  to  commentaries  on  the  old  masters, 
h  IS  those  in  which  Didymus  (c,  ^0  Bio.)  abundantly 
«Qed,  and  collected  a  vast  amount  of  learning  on 
ffittic  composition  in  general,  which  wae  doom^  to 
isl),  with  so  many  other  treasures,  in  the  flames  kindled 
Kligioos  fanaticinn. 

'llie  history  of  the  Greek  stage/'  says  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
I  that  of  the  dramatic  art  in  general ; "  and  herein  no 
ibt  lies  the  broad  distinction  to  be  drawn  between  the 
IDE  of  the  Greeks  and  the  isolated  growths  previously 
Lt«d  in  this  sketch.  Yet  though  such  is  the  case, — though 
the  Roman  drama  the  native  elements  sink  into  insigni-, 
ace  when  compared  with  those  borrowed  from  the 
«ln,  and  though  the  literary  element  in  the  modem 
ma  of  the  West  is  directly  or  indirectly  derived  from 
uune  source, — the  Greek  drama,  both  tragic  and  comic, 
I  features  of  its  own  which  it  has  been  the  principal  aim 
the  foregoing  brief  account  of  it  to  mark.  Tragedy 
%r  lout  the  traces  of  its  religious  origin ;  and  the  festive 
poses  of  comedy  are  most  signally  apparent\in  precisely 
t  period  of  its  productivity  whose  works  are  le^t  con- 
ial  to  modem  feeling  and  taste.  But  such  *  is  the 
iderful  power  of  the  highest  kind  of  art,  that  the 
^dy  of  the  three  great  masters,  though  its  themes  are 
)ecaliar  to  itself  that  they  have  never  been  treated  with 
Bsme  effect  by  the  numberless  writers  of  other  peoples 

0  have  essayed  them,  "  hath  ever  been  held  the  grayest, 
ralest)  and  most  profitable  of  all  other  poems ; ''  and  such 
he  commanding  claim  of  genius,  that  Aristophanes,  who 
tivated  a  species  of  comedy  of  au  altogether  eccentric 
d,  occupies  an 'eminence  in  his  branch  of  the  drama 
dljr  more  contestable  than  that  of  the  great  tragic  triad 
heirs.  What  is  Hecuba  to  us  that  we  should  weep  for 
,— or  Antigone  that  our  sympathy  should  accompany 
on  her  holy  errand,  forbidden  by  human  laws,  but  en- 
led  Tipon  her  by  the  behest  of  Zeus  and  of  Justice 
tiling  with  the  gods  below,— or  Agamemnon  that  we 
old  thrill  with  horror  when  his  cries  announce  tho 
aking  of  his  doom  %  Why  can  we  laugh  at  the  ribald 
irtees  of  hide-seller  and  sausage-selleri^  careless  of  the 
its  of  the  former  of  these  advanced  politicians,  and  catch 
lething  of  the  dew  of  the  rain-bringing  maidens  as  it 

1  npon  their  beloved  land,  where  the  Bromian  joy  greets 
advent  of  spring  1  Because  in  all  these  instances,  and 
ivery  other,  the  art  of  the  Greeli:  drama,  while  winged 
the  individual  power  of  genius,  is  at  the  same  time  true 
ti  purposes  as  an  art,  and  in  harmony  with  Nature,  who 
I  not  teach  her  laws  or  surrender  her  secrets  of  a  sudden 
toalL  4 

n  its  most  productive  age,  as  well  as  in  the  times  of  its 
line  and  decay,  the  Roman  drama  exhibits  the  continued 
tistence  of  native  forms  by  the  side  of  those  imported 
a  Greece— either  kind  being  necessarily  often  subject  to 
influence  of  the  other.  Italy  has  ever  been  th&  native 
i  of  acting  and  of  scenic  representation  ;  and  though 
ntn  dramatic  literature  is  in  the  main  but  a  faint  reflex 
QreeV  ^iXamples,  yet  there  is  perhaps  no  branch  of 
oan  literary  art  more  congenial  than  this  to  the  soU 
ace  it  sprang. 

Ike  beginnings  of  dramatic  performances  in  .Italy  are  to 
iooght  in  the  rural  festivities  which  doubtleaa  from  a 


OriRin  of 
lU  native 
forms* 
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▼e^  early  period  derefoped  in  lively  intermixture  the  ele- 
ments of  the  dance,  of  jocular  and  abuaive  improTiaations 
of  song,  speech,  and  dialogue,  and  of  an  assumption  of 
cfiaracter  such  as  may  be  witnessed  in  any  ordinary  conver* 
sation  among  southeni  Italians  at  the  present  day.  The 
occasions  of  these  festivities  were  religious  celebrations, 
public  or  prr/ate— among  the  latter  more  especially  wed- 
dings, which'  have  in  all  ages  been  proYocative  of  mirth 
f ul  demonstrations.  The  so-called  Feaeennine  verses  (from 
fateinum,  or  from  Fescennium  in  southern  Etmria),  which 
were  afterwards  confined  to  weddings,  and  ultimately  gave 
rise  to  an  elaborate  species  of  artistic  poetiy,  never  merged 
into  actual  dramatic  performances.  In  the  tatuixe,  on  the 
other  hand — a  name  originally  due  to  the  goatskins  of  the 
shepherds,  but  from  primitive  times  connected  with  the 
ftdlnett  of  both  performers  and  performance— there  seema 
from  the  first  to  haye  been  a  dramatic  element ;  they  were 
probably  comic  songs  or  stories  recited  with  gesticulation 
and  flute  accompaniment  Introduced  into  the  city,  these 
entertainments  received  a  new  impulse  from  tlie  perfor- 
mances of  the  Etruscan  players  {ludiones)^  who  had  been 
broueht  into  Rome  when  scenic  games  (ludi  tceniei)  were, 
in  364  B.a,  for  purposes  of  religious  propitiation,  first  held 
there.  These  utrtonet,  as  they  were  called  at  Rome  (istri  istiionee. 
had  been  their  native  name),  who  have  had  the  honour  of 
transmitting  their  appellation  to  the  entire  hittrumic  art 
and  its  professors,  were  at  first  only  dancers  and  panto* 
mimists  in  a  city  where  their  speech  was  unintelligiblei 
But  their  performances  encouraged  and  developed  those  of 
other  players  and  mountebanks,  so  that  after  the  esteUish- 
ment  of  the  regular  drama  at  Rome  on  Uie  Greek  moJel, 
the  saturcB  came  to  be  performed  as  farcical  after-pieces 
(exodia)f  until  they  gave  way  to  other  species.  Of  these 
the  mimi  were  at  Rome  probably  coeval  in  their  beginnings  Mimi, 
with  the  stage  itself,  where  those  who  performed  them 
were  afterwards  known  under  the  same  name,  possibly  in 
the  place  of  an  older  appellation  (planipedea,  bare-footed) 
These  loose  farces,  after  being  probably  at  first  performo^ 
independently,  were  then  played  as  after-pieces,  till  in  tha 
imperial  period,  when  they  reasserted  their  predominance, 
they  were  again  produced  by  themselves.  At  the  close  of 
the  republican  period  the  mimtu  had  found  its  way  into 
literature  (through  D.  Laberius  and  others),  and  had  been 
eesinulated  in  both  form  and  subjects  to  other  varieties  of 
the  comic  drama — preserving,  however,  as  its  distinctive 
feature,  a  preponderance  of  the  mimic  or  gesticulatory  ele- 
ment Together  with  the  pantomimus  (v.  infra)  the 
mimui  continued  to  prevail  in  the  days  of  the  empire, 
having  transferred  its  innate  grossness  (for  it  was  originally 
a  representation  of  low  life)  to  its  treatment  of  mythologi- 
cal subjects,  with  which  it  dealt  in  accordance  with  the 
demands  of  a  **  lubrique  and  adulterate  age."  As  a  mattei 
of  course,  the  mimu$  freely  borrowed  from  other  species, 
among  which,  so  ^  as  they  were  of  native  Italian  origin, 
the  AulUute  fables  (irom  Atella  in  Campania)  call 
for  special  mention.  Usually  supposed  to  be  of  Oscan 
birth,  they  originally  consisted  in  delineations  o£ 
the  life  of  small  towns,  in  which  dramatic  and  other  satire 
has  never  ceased  to  find  a  favourite  butt  The  principal 
personages  in  these  living  sketches  gradually  assumed  a 
fixed  and  conventional  character,  which  they  retained  even 
when,  after  the  final  overthrow  of  Campanian  independence 
(2 10),  the  A itUanoe  had  been  transplanted  to  Rome.  Hero 
the  heavy  father  or  husband  {papp%u)y  the  ass-eared  glutton 
(maocvs),  the  full-cheeked,  voracious  chatterbox  {fmeco),KDd 
the  wily  sharper  (dorsenus)  became  accepted  eomio  types^ 
and  with  others  of  a  similar  kind  were  handed  down,  to 
reappear  in  tho  modem  Italian  drama.  In  these  characten 
lay  the  essence  of  the  Atdlana;  their  plots  were  extreme^ 
simple/  the  dialogue  (perhaps  interspersed  with  songs  ill 
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the  Satnmian  metre)  it  w&a  left*  to  the  performers,  to 
improviee.    In  coane  of  time  tliese  plajrs  also  assumed  a 
literaiy  form,  being  written  out  at  length  bj  their  authors ; 
bnt  nnder  the  empire  they  were  gradually  absorbed  in  the 
pantomimes, 
gin  ot         ^0  regular  Homan  drama,  on  the  other  hand,  was  of 
n-Rii       foreign  (i,e,,  Greek)  origin ;  and  its  early  history,  at  all 
^|M»D    ^yents,  attaches  itself  to  moreb^or  less  fixed  dates.    It 
begins  with  the  year  240  &a,  when  at  the  ludi  Homani, 
hdA.  with  nnnsnal  splendonr  after  the  first  Punic  war,  the 
victory  was,  according  to  Macedonian  precedent,  celebrated 
by  the  first  production  of  a  tragedy  and  a  comedy  on  the 
Boman  stage.    The  author  of  both,  who  appeared  in  person 
as  an  actor,  was  Livins  Andronicns  (b.  278  or  earlier),  a 
natiTe  of  the  Qreek  city  of  Tarentnm,  where  the  Dionysiac 
festivab  ex^'oyed  high  popularity.    His  models  were  in 
tragedy  the  later  Greek  tragedians  and  their  revisiona  of 
the  three    great  Attic    masters,  in    comedy  no  doubt 
Menander  and  his  school     These  continued  the  examples 
of  the  regular  Bonum  drama  during  the  whole  of  its  course, 
itoryof   eren  when  it  resorted  to  native  themes, 
man  The  nature  of  Boman  tragedy  admits  of  no  doubt, 

^^^'  although  our  conclusions  respecting  its  earlier  progress  are 
only  derived  from  analogy,  from  scattered  notices  especially 
of  the  titles  of  plays,  and  from  such  fragments — ^mostly  very 
brief — as  have  come  down  to  us.  Of  the  known  titles  of 
the  tragedies  of  Livius  Andronicus,  six  belong  to  the  Trojan 
cycle,  and  this  preference  consistently  maintained  itself 
among  the  tragedians  of  the  "  Trojugensa ; "  next  in 
popularity  seem  to  have  been  the  myths  of  the  house  of 
Tantalus,  of  the  Pelopids,  and  of  the  Argonauts.  The 
distinctions  drawn  by  later  Boman  writers  between  the 
styles  of  the  tragic  poets  of  the  republican  period  must  in 
general  be  taken^  on  trust  The  Campanian  Cn.  Nsvius 
(fl.  from  23G)  wrote  comedies  as  well  as  tragedies,  so  that 
the  rigorous  separation  observed  among  the  Greeks  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  two  dramatic  species  was  at  first  neglected 
ttt  Bome.  Uis^realistic  tendency,  displayed  in  that  fond- 
ness for  political  allusions  which  brought  upon  him  the 
Tengeance  of  a  noble  family  (the  Metelli)  incapable  of 
andcrstanding  a  joke  of  this  description,  might  perhaps 
under  mure  favourable  circumstances  have  led  him  more 
fully  to  develop  a  new  tragic  species  invented  by  him.  But 
the /alula  pr<rt(zta  or  prcetextaia  (from  the  purple-bordered 
robe  worn  by  higher  magistrates)  was  not  destined  to 
Ktoxta.  become  the  moans  of  emancipating  the  Boman  serious 
drama  fruni  thu  control  of  Greek  examples.  In  design,  it 
wall  national  tragedy  on  historic  subjects  of  patriotic 
interest — which  the  Greeks  had  only  treated  in  isolated 
iL'Stances  ;  and  one  might  at  first  sight  marvel  why,  after 
Nsevius  and  his  successors  had  produced  skilful  examples  of 
the  species,  it  should  havo  failed  to  overshadow  and  outlast 
in  popularity  a  tragedy  tolling  the  oft-told  foreign  talcs  of 
Thebes  and  M^'cenm,  or  even  the  pseudo-ancestral  story  of 
Troy. '  But  it  should  not  be  forgotten  to  how  great  an 
extent  so-called  early  Boman  history  consisted  of  the  tradi- 
tions of  thn  ffentfjf  and  how  little  the  party-life  of  later 
republican  Bome  lent  itself  to  a  dramatic  treatment  likely 
to  bo  acceptable  both  to  tho  nobility  and  to  the  multitude. 
As  for  tho  emperors,  Uie  list  licence  they  would  have  per- 
mitted to  tho  theatre  waa  a  free  popular  treatment  of  th: 
national  hi.stor}' ;  if  Aagastus  prohibited  the  publication 
of  a  tragedy  Ly  his  adoptive  father  on  tho  subject  of 
€BJipujt,  It  was  improbable  that  ho  or  his  successors  should 
havu  fi^nctioncd  the  porformanco  of  plays  dealing  with  tho 
earthly  fortunes  of  Divus  Julius  himself,  ur  wiih  th3  story 
of  Miirius,  ur  that  of  the  Gracchi,  or  any  of  the  other  tragic 
themes  o(  later  rupubliran  or  imperial  history.  The 
historic  drdoia  at  Homv  thus  had  no  opportimity  for  a 
vigorous  life,  even  could  tragedy   have  severed  its  main 


course  from  the  Greek  literature  of  which  it  has  been  ^^ 
called  a  "  free-hand  copy."    The  pngtextm  of  which 
know  chiefly  treat — ^possibly  here  and  there  helpc^^ 
form^ — legends  of  a  hoary  antiquity,  or  celebrate  ha^^^i^ 
chroidcled  in  family  or  public  reciDnls  ;*  and  in  the  ent^  ^ 
species  died  a  natural  death.* 

Q.  Ennius  (239-168),  the  favourite  poet  of  the  ^tm 
families,  was  qualified  by  his  Tarentine  education,  ^hkk  * 
taught  the  Oscan  youth  the  Greek  as  well  as  the  Lacta  ^ 
tongue  (so  that  ho  boaated  "  three  aonla  *),  to  become  tie 
literary  exponent  of  the  Hellenixing  tendendee  of  kv  igi 
of  Boman  society.  Nearly  half  of  the  extant  namet  of  \k 
tragedies  belong  to  the  Trojan  cycle ;  and  Enripidsi  wm 
dearly  his  favourite  source  and  model  M.  Fwufioi  (k 
c  229)^  like  Ennius  subject  from  his  youth  up  to  As 
influences  of  Greek  dvilixation,  and  the  fint  Bons 
dramatist  who  devoted  himself  exdoaifely  to  the  tofis 
drama,  was  the  least  fertile  of  the  chief  Boman  tiagediii^ 
but  was  regarded  by  Uie  ancienta  as  indisputably  st^norts 
EnniuB.  Me  again  waa  generally  (though  not  uufonl^ 
held  to  have  ^Mn  sumssed  by  JL  Accius  (h.  170),  i 
learned  scholar  and  prolific  dramatiat^  of  whose  pl^  M 
titles  and  a  very  large  number  of  fragmenti  hate  beea|ii' 
served.  The  playa  of  the  three  last-named  poets  msiatund 
themselves  on  the  stage  till  the  doae  of  the  repabtie;  vi 
Accius  was  quoted  by  the  emperor  Tiberius.^  Of  the  oikr 
tragic  writers  of  the  republic  several  were  rfi7<tfaatf-HiA 
as  the  great  orator  and  eminent  politidaa  C  Julias  State; 
the  cultivated  officer  Q.  TuUiua  Cicero^  who  nadi  ■ 
attempt,  disapproved  by  his  illustrious  brother,  to  intndaci 
the  satyr^irama  into  the  Boman  theatre;  L.  Ooiufai 
Balbus,  a  Cesarean  partisan ;  and  finally  C  Julias  Omx 
himself.  Tragedy  continued  to  be  cultivated  oodtr  Ibi 
earlier  emperors ;  and  of  one  author,  the  famons  sad  ^ 
fated  L.  Aniuaus  Seneca  (4  B.a-(>5  A.D.),  a  series  of  voib 
has  come  down  to  us.  In  accordance  mith  the  chsiuler 
of  their  author's  prose-work,  they  exhibit  a  Mg 
predominance  of  the  rhetorical  element,  and  a  ponpoaty 
of  style  far  removed  from  that  of  the  poets  Sophodsi  ii^  ^ 
Euripides,  from  whom  Seneca  derived  his  theffloa  Tb 
metrification  of  his  plays  is  very  strict,  i^d  they  were  dosU* 
less  intended  for  recitation,  whether  or  not  also  desigDedfcr 
the  stage.  A  few  tragic  poets  are  mentioned  sftsr  SoM^ 
till  about  the  reign  of  Domitian  (81-96)  the  list  eoBHl» 
an  end.  The  close  of  Boman  tragic  literature  is  obieav 
than  its  beginning  ;  and,  while  there  are  traees  o(  tn^ 
performances  at  Bome  as  late  as  even  the  6th  centnTi  ^ 
are  ignorant  how  long  the  works  of  the  old  msriMC^ 
Boman  tragedy  maintained  themaelvea  on  the  stsga 

It  would  obviously  be  an  enor  to  draw  from  ths  ph|i^  2 
Seneca — unfortunately  the  only  examples  of  Boman  tam  ^ 
we  possess — conclusions  as  to  the  m^hod  and  stylo  old*  « 
earlier  writers.    In  general,  however,  no  important  chmi* 
seem  to  have  occurred  in  the  progren  of  Boman  tngieofl^ 
position.     The  Utter  Greek  playa  remained,  so  &r  ai  M  to 
catkcred,  the  models  in  treatment;  anud  inasmudi  asslBflM 
lie  single  plays  were  performed  by  themselves,  thsnw 
every  inducement  to  make  their  actioo  as  full  and  coapB- 
cated  as  possible.     The  dial<yie  aeenee  (imrbta)  iffi' 
to  have  been  largely  intenpoaed  with  musical  fi^ 
(cantica) ;  but  the  effect  of  the  latter  mnat  have  w^i^ 
from  the  barbarous  custom  of  having  the  aoogs  soeg  tf 

>  NcTiui,  Lupia  (The  Wo(/)i  BmrnOms  Xsaiai^  M*e(l** 
iS*»bin^  ll'onMn);  Acdiu,  BnttuM. 

*  N'aericu*,  CUuUditm  {Maft«Um»Ti',  Bui^  J 
Paulus;  Accios,  ^m§ada  (Dtoimiy. 

)  Balbas'ii  Iter  { TU  Miuitm),  aa  unUtad  pbj  on 
rharalian  cAiDpaign,  lecmi  to  have  btM  sonposid 
vau  dflectatioo  of  its  ■atbor  sad  kaei     (MtaMi 
aacnb«<i  to  Snoca,  wm  evtaialy  not  ttHIm  Vf  M^ 
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boy  placed  in  front  of  tlie  flate-player  (cantor),  while  the 
tor  accompanied  them  with  gesticalations.  The  chorus 
aHkfi  the  Greek)  stood  on  the  stage  itself  and  seems 
Buionally  at  l^t  to  have  taken  part  in  the  action.  But 
16  whole  of  the  musical  element  can  hardly  have  attained 
t  80  full  a  doTelopment  as  among  the  Greeks.  The 
liinoDS  of  the  action  appear  at  first  to  have  been  three ; 
tmthe  addition  of  prologue  and  epilogue  may  have  arisen 
M  invention  (probably  due  in  tragedy  to  Varro)  of  the 
xed  number  of  five  acts.  In  style,  such  influence  as  the 
jHUQS  of  Roman  literature  could  exercise  must  have  been 
a  the  direction  of  the  rhetorical  and  the  pathetic ;  a  sur- 
ifaa  of  energy  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  defect  of  poetic  rich- 
mi  on  the  other,  can  hardly  have  failed  to  characterixe 
hen,  as  they  did  all  the  other  productions  of  earlier  Boman 
netiy. 

In  Boman  comedy  two  different  kinds — ^respectively 
■Qed  paUiaia  and  togata  from  the  names  of  dress — were 
iUigiiiahed, — the  former  treating  Greek  subjects  and 
nitating  Greek  originals,  the  latter  professing  a  native 
iluiacter.  The  pcUliata  sought  its  originals  especially  in 
^ew  Attic  comedy ;  and  its  authors,  as  they  advanced  in 
t&pement  of  style,  became  more  and  more  dependent  upon 
hat  models,  and  unwilling  to  gratify  the  coarser  tastes  of 
ba  pubUc  by  local  allusions  or  gross  seasonings.  But  that 
ond'of  comedy  which  shrinks  from  the  rude  breath  of 
tofnilar  applause  usually  has  in  the  end  to  give  way  to  less 
qneamish  rivals  ;  and  thus,  after  the  species  had  been 
oltiTatdd  for  about  a  century  (c  250-150  B.C.),  paHiatce 
sited  to  be  composed  except  for  the  amusement  of  small 
irdes,  though  the  works  of  the  most  successful  authors, 
laatos  and  Terence,  kept  the  stage  even  after  the  estab- 
lahment  of  tho  empire.  Among  the  earlier  writers  of 
«flioto  were  the  tragic  poets  Andronicus,  Naevius,  and 
Snninsy  but  they  wore  alike  surpassed  by  T.  Maccius 
laatos  (254-184),  nearly  all  of  whose  comedies  esteemed 
lomine  by  Varro — not  less  than  20  in  number — ^have  -been 
Vttonred.  He  was  exclusively  a  comic  poet,  and  though 
laboRowed  his  plots  from  the  Greeks — from  Diphilus  and 
%ilemon  apparently  in  preference  to  the  more  refined 
ifliander — there  was  in  him  a  genuinely  national  as  well 
■  a  genuinely  popular  element  Of  the  extent  of  his 
licicality  it  is  impossible  to  judge ;  probably  it  lies  in  his 
mfation  of  character  and  &e  comic  details  of  his 
fidogue  rather  than  in  his  plots.  Modem  comedy  is 
idaUed  to  him  in  ail  these  points  ;  and  in  consequence  of 
|iii  &ct,  as  well  as  of  the  attention  his  text  has  for 
Bpistic  reasons  received  from  scholarahip  both  ancient 
Bh  modem,  his  merits  have  met  with  their  full  share  of 
!*tt)gnitbn.  Statius  Caecilius  (an  Insubrian  brought  to 
Knae  as  a  captive  c.  200)  stands  midway  between  Plautus 
■d  Terence,  but  no  plays  of  his  remain.  P.  Terentius 
«tt  {c.  185-159)  was,  as  his  cognomen  implies,  a  native 
a  Qutliage,  of  whi^se  conqueror  he  enjoyed  the  patronage, 
wnx  extant  comedies  seem  to  be  tolerably  close  render- 
^  of  their  Greek  originals,  nearly  all  of  which  were  plays 
^enander.  It  was  the  good  fortune  of  the  works  of 
**Bnc8  to  bo  preserved  in  an  exceptionally  large  number 
||HSS.  in  th»  monastic  libraries  of  tha  Middle  Ages,  and 
VM  (aa  will  be  seen)  to  become  a  maifci  link  between  the 
^aent  and  ilie  Christian  drama,  /a  a  dramatist  he  is 
wgoished  by  correctness  of  style  rjther  than  by  variety 
It  ^  plots  or  vivacity  in  his  characters  ;  his  cltief  merit — 
»d  at  the  same  time  the  quality  which  has  rendered  him 
0  toitable  for  modern  imitation — is  to  be  sought  in  the 
^^  em  of  his  dialogue.  In  general,  the  characteristics  of 
^paUtaUE,  which  were  divided  into  five  acts,  are  those  of 
^  Kew  Comedy  of  Athens,  like  which  they  had  no  chorus  ; 
*  purposes  of  explanation  from  author  to  audience  the 
tologae  sufficed ;  the  Boman  veraiona  were  probably  terser 


than  their  originals,  which  they  oftes  altered  by  the 
process  called  coruammcUion, 

The  ii>gataB,  in  the  wider  sense  of  tho  term,  included  all  Tog»t» 
Boman  playa  of  native  origin — among  the  rest  the 
prcetextcBf  in  contradistinction  to  which  and  to  the  transient 
species  of  the  traJbeaiae  (from  the  dress  of  the  knights)  the 
comedies  dealing  with  the  life  of  the  lower  classes  were 
afterwards  called  tabemarue  (from  tabcTTia^  a  shop),  a  name 
suited  by  some  of  their  extant  titles,^  while  others  point  to 
the  treatment  of  provincial  scenes.^  The  iogaia,  which 
was  necessarily  more  realistic  than  the  palltcaa^  and  doubt- 
less fresher  as  well  as  coarser  in  tone,  flourished  in  Boman 
literature  between  170  and  80  B.a  In  this  species  Titinius, 
all  whose  playo  bear  Latin  titles  and  were  tabemaricB,  waa 
succeeded  by  the  more  refined  L.  Afranius,  who,  though 
still  choosing  national  subjects,  seems  to  have  treated  them 
in  the  spirit  of  Menander.  His  plays  continued  to  be  per« 
formed  under  the  empire,  though  with  an  admixture  of 
elements  derived  from  that  lower  species,  the  pantomime, 
to  which  they  also  were  in  the  end  to  succumb.  The 
Bomans  likewise  adopted  the  burlesque  kind  of  comedy 
called  from  its  inventor  JRhinthonica,  and  by  other  namc3 
(c/.  ante).  rh© 

The  end  of  Boman  dramatic  literature  was  dilettantisLi  Homatt 
and  criticism ;  the  end  of  the  Boman  drama  was  spectacle  ^^®*"^ 
and  show,  buffoonery  and  sensual  allurement.  It  was  for 
this  that  the  theatre  had  passed  through  all  its  early 
troubles,  when  the  political  puritanism  of  the  old  school 
had  upheld  the  martial  games  of  the  circus  against  the 
enervating  influence  of  the  stage.  In  those  days  the 
guardians  of  Boman  virtue  had  sought  to  diminish  the 
attractions  of  the  theatre  by  insisting  upon  its  remaining 
as  uncomfortable  as  possible ;  but  as  was  usual  at  Rome, 
the  privileges  of  the  upper  orders  were  at  last  extended  t(^ 
tho  population  at  large,  though  a  separation  of  dashes 
continued  to  be  characteristic  of  a  Boman  audience.  Tha 
first  permanent  theatre  erected  at  Borne  was  that  of  Gn. 
Pompeius  (55  B.O.),  which  cohtained  nearly  18,000  scats; 
but  even  of  this  the  portion  allotted  to  the  performers  (sccenai 
was  of  wood;  nor  was  it  till  the  reign  of  Tiberius  (22  a.d.) 
that,  after  being  burnt  down,  the  edifice  was  rebuilt  in 
stone.     See  Theateb. 

Though  a  species  of  amateur  literary  censorship,  intro- 
duced by  Pompeius,  became  customary  in  the  Augustan 
age,  in  general  the  drama's  laws  at  Bome  were  given  by 
the  drama's  patrons — in  other  words,  the  production  of 
plays  was  a  matter  of  private  speculation.  The  exhibitions 
were  contracted  for  with  the  officials  charged  with  the 
superintendence  of  public  amusements  (euratoret  ludorum) ; 
the  actors  were  slaves  trained  for  the  art,  mostly  natives  of  Actors 
Southern  Italy  or  Greece.  Many  of  them  rose  to  reputation 
and  wealth,  purchased  their  freedom,  and  themselves 
becam*  directors  of  companies ;  but  though  Sulla  might 
make  a  knight  of  Boscius,  and  Caesar  and  his  friends  defy 
ancient  prejudice,  the  stigma  of  civil  disability  (in/amia} 
continued  to  adhere  to  the  profession.  The  actor's  art  waa 
carried  on  at  Bome  under  conditions  differing  in  other 
respects  from  those  of  the  Greek  theatre.  The  Bomana 
loved  a  full  stage,  and  from  the  later  period  of  the  republic 
liked  to  see  it  crowded  with  supernumeraries.  This 
accorded  with  their  military  instincts,  and  with  the  general 
grossness  of  their  tastes,  which  led  them  in  the  theatre  aa 
well  as  in  the  circus  to  delight  in  spectacle  and  tumult^ 
and  to  applaud  Pompeius  when  he  furnished  forth  tha 
return  of  Agamemnon  in  the  Clytaemnettra  with  a  grand 
total  of  600  heavily-laden  mules.  On  the  other  hand,  thft 
actors  were  nearer  to  the  spectators  in  the  Boman  theatre 

'  Augvr;  Cinerwius  (The  Orimp€r);  FuUonia  (7rh€  FMe^s  Tnd$)l 
HbertuM  {Tlu  Fretdman);  Tibinna  {The  FhUM-ffiH). 
*  BruMdiiinm;  Ftrtntinatu:  Sehna. 
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tbtn  in  the  Qreek.  tlie  stage  (pvUpitum)  not  being  wpanted 
f  torn  tho  first  rowa  of  the  andieoce  by  an  orchestra  ocenpied 
by  the  chorus  ;  and  this  led  in  earlier  times  to  the  abseace 
cf  masks,  variotisly-coloared  vrigs  serving  to  distinguish  the 
tge  of  the  characters.  Roscius,  however,  is  said  (in  con- 
sequence of  an  obliquity  of  vision  disfiguring  his  counten- 
ance) to  have  introduced  the  use  of  masks ;  and  the  in- 
novation, though  disapproved  of,  afterwards  maintained 
itsell  The  tragic  actors  wore  tho  crepidaf  corresponding 
to  the  cothumut,  and  a  heavy  toga,  which  in  the  praUxta 
had  the  purple  border  giving  its  name  to  the  species. 
The  conventional  costumes  of  the  various  kinds  of  comedy 
cro  likewise  indicated  by  their  names.  The  comparative 
nearness  of  the  actors  to  the  spectators  encouraged  the 
growth  of  that  close  criticism  of  acting  for  which  Italv  has 
always  been  famous,  and  which  manifested  itself  in  all  the 
ways  familiar  to  modem  audiences.  Where  there  u  criti- 
cism, devices  are  apt  to  spring  up  for  anticipating  or  direct- 
ing it ;  and  the  evil  institution  of  the  daque  is  modelled 
on  Roman  precedent  In  fine,  though  the  art  of  acting  at 
liume  must  have  originally  formed  itself  on  Qreek  example 
n:id  precept,  it  was  doubtless  elaborated  with  a  care  un- 
Liiown  to  the  greatest  Attic  artists.  Its  most  famous 
representatives  were  Oallus,  called  after  his  emancipation 
Q.  Roscius  Gallus  (d.  c.  62  ac),  who,  like  the  great 
"  Ent^lish  Roscius,"  excelled  equally  in  tragedy  and  comedy, 
and  his  younger  contempomry  Clodius  A^pus,  a  Greek  by 
birth,  likewise  eminent  in  both  branches  of  his  art,  though 
ill  tragedy  more  particularly.  Both  these  great  actors  are 
h^id  to  have  been  constant  hearers  of  tho  great  orator 
jJortensiu?;  and  Roscius  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  relations 
between  oratory  and  acting.  In  the  influence  of  oratory 
vpon  the  drama  are  perhaps  to  be  sought  the  chief  among 
the  nobler  features  of  Roman  tragedy  to  which  a  native 
origin  may  be  fairly  ascribed. 

The  ignoble  end  of  the  Roman— and  with  it  of  the 
ancient  classical — drama  has  been  already  foreshadowed. 
The  elements  of  dance  and  song,  never  integrally  united 
ivith  the  dialogue  in  Roman  tragedy,  were  now  altogether 
separated  from  it  While  it  became  customary  simply 
to  recite  tragedies  to  the  small  audiences  who  continued 
(jr,  as  a  matter  of  courtesy,  affected)  to  appreciate  them, 
the  pcntomioiUM  commended  itself  to  the  heterogeneous 
inultitudcs  of  the  Roman  theatre  by  confining  the 
{ crformance  of  the  actor  to  gesticulation  and  dancing,  a 
I  horns  singing  tho  accompanying  text  The  species  was 
develop jd  with  extraordinary  success  already  under 
Augustus  by  Tylodes  and  Bathyllus ;  and  so  popular  were 
these  entertainments,  that  even  eminent  poets,  such  as 
Lucan  ^d.  65  A.D.),  wrote  the  librettos  for  them,  of  which 
the  suljects  were  generally  mythological,  T>nly  now  and  then 
historical,  and  chiefly  of  an  amnrous  kind.  A  single 
tiiaskcd  performer  was  able  to  enchant  admiring  crowds  by 
the  art  of  gesticulation  and  movement  only.  In  what 
direction  thin  art  tended,  when  suiting  itself  to  the  demands 
of  a  recklessly  sensual  age,  may  bo  gathered  from  the 
remark  of  one  of  tho  last  pagan  historians  of  the  empire, 
that  the  intrriductiun  of  pantomimes  was  a  sign  of  the 
^'i-noral  moral  decay  of  the  world  which  began  with  the 
bcgiur.ing  uf  the  monarchy.  Comedy  more  easily  lost 
i*sc'!f  in  the  oocmatc  form  of  the  mimut,  which  survived  all 
I'thcr  kiitiis  uf  comic  entertainments  because  of  its  more 
amxacious  iriTnorality  and  open  obscenity.  Women  took 
ji.:rt  in  tbt.^c  i*crfonnancus.  by  means  of  which,  as  late  as 
the  Gth  century,  a  mima  acquiroJ  a  celebrity  which  ulti- 
r:atfly  raised  her  to  the  imperial  throne.  Meanwhile  the 
n-gulur  drama  ha*!  lini^ereJ  on,  enjo>nng  in  all  its  forms 
imperial  patmnacc  in  he  da}*!!  of  the  literary  revival  under 
Hadrian  (1I7-13H)  ;  but  the  perennial  taste  for  the 
ipCGtacles  of  the  anmhithnitre,  which  reached  its  olimaz  In 
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the  days  of  Contttntine  th«  Gnat  (306-337),  baiteDe^  ^ 
downfall  of  the  dnmatie  ait  in  genenL  It  was  ji^ 
absolutely  extingmshed  even  bj  the  invptioBS  of  ^ 
northern  barbaiuna  ;  bat  a  bitter  adTinaiy  had  ly  tb 
time  risen  into  power.  Tlie  whole  anthority  of  (b  n 
Christian  church  nad,  without  nsnally  earing  to  dirtii-  * 
guish  between  the  nobler  and  the  looser  dementi  in  Ik  "* 
drama,  involved  all  its  manifestationa  in  a  eoosiftcot  e» 
demnatbn  ;  and  when  the  faith  of  that  chmch  la 
acknowledged  as  the  religioii  of  the  Roman  empin^  tb 
doom  of  the  theatre  was  sealed.  TUa  doom  vii  aol 
undeserved  ;  for  the  remnants  of  the  literary  drms  U 
long  been  overshadowed  by  entertainments  such  ■  both 
earlier  and  later  Roman  emperors — Domitian  and  Ti^om 
well  as  Galerios  and  Constantine  had  found  thoiNlfa 
obliged  to  prohibit  in  the  interests  of  public  mortliif  ■! 
order,  by  the  bloody  speetadea  of  the  amphitheatre,  tod  ty 
the  maddening  exatement  of  the  ctreoa  ;  the  ut  of  tdag 
had  become  the  pander  of  the  lewd  or  frivoloni  itd  of  m 
and  ear ;  and  the  theatre  had  contriboted  its  vtmoot  to  Ik 
demora]ixati9n  of  a  world.  The  attitude  taken  up  lijik 
Christian  church  towards  the  stage  was  in  ganem  u » 
avoidable  as  its  particular  expressions  were  at^timoi  halrf 
by  fanaticism  or  distorted  b^  ignorttcoi  Had  oho  mi 
visited  with  her  anathema  a  wildemesa  of  decay,  oho  codA 
not  herself  have  becoma— what  die  little  dresmt  d 
becoming — ^the  nursing  mother  of  the  new  birth  of 
which  seemed  incapable  of  regeneratiQiL 

Though  already  in  the  4th  century  actors  and  Bunk' 
banks  had  boon  exdnded  from  the  benefit  of  ChrirtiM 
sacraincnts,  and  excommunication  had  been  eztendd 
those  who  visited  theatres  instead  of  churches  on  SsBdi|i 
and  hob'days,  and  though  similar  enactments  hsd  f  ^Ikmi 
at  later  dates,  yet  the  entertainments  of  the  co.Jatfl 
profession  had  never  been  entirdy  suppressed,  and  htdtm 
occasionally  recdved  imperid  patronage.  GiadosI^,  kv- 
ever,  the  mtmei  and  their  fellows  became  a  vaadaki 
fraternity,  who  doubtlesa  i^peared  at  festivak  wka  ^ 
wero  wanted  and  vaniohed  again  into  the  decpeit  dacHiy 
which  has  ever  oovered  that  myateiioua  asstaBBi^ 
stroller's  life.  It  was  thus  that  these  strange  intomdJHia 
of  civilization  carried  down  such  traditiona  as  wsntmid 
tho  acting  drama  of  pagan  antiquity  into  the  woetmSt% 
ages. 

While  the  scattered  and  peiaeentadstrdleii  thn  bp^ilN 
something  of  the  popularity,  if  not  of  the  loftier  tnoite 
of  their  art,  neither,  on  Uie  other  hand,  waa  than  M  vN* 
abeenco  of  written  compodtiooa  to  bridge  the  p^  We* 
ancient  and  modem  dramatic  literature.  In  thaaiklrf 
tho  condemnation  with  wbidi  the  Christiaii  ehvr^  vild 
tho  stage,  its  professors,  and  Totariea,  we  find  iudiriial 
ecclesiastics  resorting  in  their  writing  to  both  tho  Ifll^ 
and  the  comic  form  of  the  ancient  dram^  TImh  inkii 
productions,  which  include  (in  the  latter  part  of  tho  tA 
centnry)  the  PcuaUm  tf  Chrid^  usuaDj  attribolod  to  ft 
Gregoiy  Nazianzen,  were  doubHesB  Boaliy  writka  fv 
educationd  purpcecs.  whether  Euripidaa  and  IjeophNii* 
Menander,  Flautus,  and  Terenea  aerrad  tfi  the  eit^ 
models.  The  same  was  probably  the  dadgn  of  the  ka^ 
"  comedies  **  of  Hrotavitha,  tha  BaBadidiiia  ■■  ■ 
Gandersheim,  in  Eastphalian  Bazoo j,  whidiaaHxiiii  A^ 
salves  in  the  history  of  Chtiilian  litaalura  with  the  ip^ 
revivd  of  the  10th  century  in  tha  daja  cf  Otto  the  Grti 
While  avowedly  imitated  in  fom  from  tkieonadki  of  fr 
ence,  theee  religioua  exerciaei  deriva  tkair !  ~ 
doms,^  and  miraculoua  or  < 
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is  o!  Christian  sa'-Ats.  Thus  frcm  perhaps  the 
centuries  Qermany  and  France,  and  throngh 
means  of  the  Norman  Conquest,  England, 
inted  with  Vhat  may  be  called  the  literary 
a.  It  was  no  doubt  occasionally  performed 
1  under  the  care  of  monks  or  nuns,  or  by  the 
selves ;  an   exhibition  of  the  former  kind 

0  Play  of  St  KcUharine,  acted  at  Dunstable 
r  1110  in  "copes"  by  the  scholars  of  the 
rey,  afterwards  abbot  of  St  Albans.  Nothing 
t  except  the  fact  of  its  performance,  which 
lofc  regarded  bA  a  novelty. 

1  of  the  cloister  came  in  time  to  blend  them- 
ore  popular  forms  of  the  early  Christian 
hat  extent  the  mimes,  or  Joculatoret  (as  in 
die  Ages  they  came  to  be  more  generally 
alive  the  usage  of  entertainments  more 
onatio  than  the  minor  varieties  of  their  per- 
cannot  say ;  but  we  know  that  in  Northern 
t  a  very  early  date  appropriated  the  begin- 
iligioua  drama  to  secular  uses.  Doubtless  in 
id  Teutonic  populations  there  survived  the 
)ligious  rites  containing  dramatic  elements, 
m  festivaL,  of  Roman  or  other  origin,  com- 
lething  of  their  character  to  the  Chnstian,  at 
ulatorea  were  apt  to  appear.  In  different 
)  entertainers  suited  themselves  to  different 
kh  the  rise  of  native  literatures  to  different 
icies.  The  literatuve  of  the  troubcidourt  of 
:h  communicated  itself  to  Spain  and  Italy, 
>  isolated  contact  ^  with  the  beginnings  of 
rama  ;  in  Northern  France  the  jongleun,  as 
were  now  called,  were  confounded  with  the 
sang  the  diamont  de  geste  commemorative  of 

As  appointed  servants  of  particular  house- 
ire  here,  and  afterwards  in  England,  called 
>m  ministeriaUs)  and  minstrels.  Such  a 
us  (as  he  is  called)  was  Taillefer,  who  rode 
ght  at  Hastings,  singing  his  songs  of  Roland 
^ne,  and  tossing  his  sword  in  the  air  and 
in.  In  England  such  accomplished  minstrels 
)  the  less  versatile  gleemen  of  pre-Norman 
here  as  elsewhere  the  humbler  members  of 
led  from  castle  to  convent,  to  village-green 

exhibiting  as  jugglers  their  pantomimic  and 

srary  and  the  professional  element  had  thus 
come  tributaries  to  the  main  stream  of  the 
.  drama,  which  had  its  source  in  the  liturgy 
itself.  The  service  of  the  mass  contains  in 
elements,  and  combines  with  the  reading  out 

Scripture  by  the  priest,  its  epical  part,  a 
the  anthems  and  responses  of  Uie  congrega- 
ry  early  period — certainly  already  in  the  5th 
IS  usual  to  increase  the  attractions  of  public 
!cial  occasions  by  living  pictures  illustrating 
rative  and  accompanied  by  songs  ;  and  thus 
nX  of  action  gradually  introduced  itself  into 
Vhen  the  epical  part  of  the  liturgy  was  con- 
s  spectacular  and  to  some  degree  mimical 

lyrical  accompaniment  being  of  course 
liturgical  mystery — the  earliest  form*  of  the 
aa — was  in  existence.  This  had  certainly 
ihed  as  early  as  the  10th  century,  when  on 
ical  festivals  it  was  customary  for  the  priests 
Jie  churches  the  offices  (as.  they  were  called), 
ds,  the  Innocents,  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  dc&, 


^%r§iHs  (Ptorwfd  mjiterj  of  th«  12th  or  11th 


iu  connection  with  the  gospel  of  the  day.  In  France  in  the 
12  th,  or  perhaps  abready  in  the  11th  century,  short  Latin 
te::t3  were  written  for  these  liturgical  myrteriea ;  these  in- 
cluded passages  from  the  popular  legend  of  St  Nicholas  as 
well  as  from  scriptural  story.  In  the  same  centniy  the 
further  step  was  taken  of  composing  these  texts  in  the 
vernacular — the  earliest  example  being  the  mjrstery  of  the 
Resurrection.  In  time  a  whole  series  of  mysteries  was 
joined  together ;  a  proceas  which  was  at  first  roughly  and 
then  more  elaborately  pursued  in  France  and  elsewLf  re, 
and  finally  resulted  in  the  eoilseUve  mystery— -2^  mere 
scholars'  term  of  oourse,  but  one  to  whidk  the  principal 
examples  of  the  English  mystery-drama  correspond. 

The  productions  of  the  medisaval  religious  drama  it  is 
usual  technically  to  divide  into  thi«e  classes.  The 
mysteries  proper  deal  with  scriptural  events  only,  their  pur- 
pose being  to  set  forth,  with  the  aid  of  the  prophetic  or 
preparatory  history  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  more 
especially  of  the  fulfilling  events  of  the  New,  the  central 
mystery  of  the  Redemption  of  the  world,  as  accomplished 
by  the  Nativity,  the  Passion,  and  the  Resurrection.  But 
In  fact  these  were  not  kept  distinctly  apart  from  the 
mircde-plays,  or  miracles,  which  are  strictly  speaking  con- 
cerned with  the  legends  li  the  Munta  of  the  church ;  and 
in  England  the  name  mysteries  was  not  in  usei  Of  these 
species  the  miracles  must  more  especially  ha^  been  fed 
from  the  resources  of  the  monastic  literary  drama.  Thirdly, 
the  moraiitieSf  or  maraJ-plays,  teach  and  illustrate  the  same 
truths;  not,  however,  by  direct  representation  of  scriptural 
or  legendary  events  and  personages,  but  allegorieally,  their 
Characters  being  personified  virtues  or  qualities.  Of  the 
moralities  the  Norman  tivuvires  had  been  the  inventors ; 
and  doubtless  this  innovation  connects  itself  wiUi  the 
endeavour,  which  in  France  had  almost  proved  victorioua 
by  the  end^of  the  13th  century,  to  emancipate  dramatic  per- 
f ormancer  from  the  control  of  the  church. 

The  attitude  of  the  clergy  towards  the  dramatic 
performance^  which  had  arisen  out  of  the  elaboration  of  the 
services  of  the  church,  but  which  soon  admitted  elements 
from  other  sources,  was  not,  and  coUld  not  be,  uniform. 
As  the  plays  grew  longer,  their  paraphernalia  more  exten- 
sive, and  their  spectators  more  numerous,  they  began  to  ba 
represented  outside  as  well  as  inside  the  churches,  and  the 
use  of  the  vulgar  tongue  came  to  be*  gradually  preferred. 
Miracles  were  less  dependent  on  this  connection  with  the 
chtirch  services  than  mysteries  proper ;  and  lay  associationay 
guilds,  and  schools  in  particular,  soon  began  to  act  plays  in 
honour  of  their  patron  saints  in  or  near  their  own  haUs. 
Lastly,  aa  scenes  and  characters  of  a  more  or  less  trivial 
description  were  admitted  even  into  the  plays  acted 
or  superintended  by  the  clergy,  as  some  of  these  characters 
came  to  be  depended  on  by  the  audiences  for  conventional 
extravagance  or  fun,  every  new  Herod  seeking  to  out- 
Herod  his  predecessor,  and  the  deviLs  and  their  chief  assert- 
ing themselves  as  indispensable  favourites,  the  comio 
element  in  the  religious  drama  increased ;  and  that  drama 
itself,  even  where  it  remained  associated  with  the  church, 
grew  more  and  more  profane.  The  endeavour  to  sanctify 
the  popular  tastes  to  religious  uses,  which  connects  itself 
with  the  institution  of  the  great  festival  of  Corpus  Chriati 
(1264,  confirmed  1311),  when  the  symbol  of  Uie  nmtery 
of  the  Incarnation  was  borne  in  solemn  procession,  led  to 
the  closer  union  of  the  dramatic  exhibitions  (hence  often 
called  processus)  with  this  and  other  reliffioua  feaata ;  but 
it  neithef  limited  their  Yange,  nor  controlled  their  develop^ 
ment. 

At  times  favoured,  at  times  denoonoed  l^  the  deii^, 
dramatic  entactainmenta  thos  Inati^  flourished  for  a  senea 
of  centuries,  in  some  ooontriea  more,  in  othera  hm,  raligioiii 
in  their  character,  tad  rarioiuty  reinforoed  by  tha  ^oifit 
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of  the  craftsmen  of  tbe  acting  profession.  In  France, 
wbero  tbcy  had  always  preserved  a  secular  side,  they 
'^^^  soonest  advanced  into  forms  connecting  themselves  with 
hter  growths  of  the  drama.  At  Paris  the  fraternity  of  the 
Bazocke  (clerks  of  the  rarliaroont  and  the  Chiclet)  in  1303 
f'oquircd  the  right  of  cou ducting  the  popular  festivals ;  but 
rJtcr  the  ConfrirU  de  la  Pcuaion.  who  devoted  themselves 
{Ti^inally  to  the  performance  of  jxassion-plays,  had  obtained 
a  royal  privilege  for  this  purpose  in  1402,  the  Bazoche 
gnve  itnelf  up  to  the  production  of  moralities.  A  third 
association,  calling  itself  the  Enfant  tant  touci  (the  Devil- 
may -cares),  having  about  the  same  time  acquired  the  right  of 
actinp:  sotties — short  comic  phys  with  allegorical  figures — 
the  other  companies  took  a  leaf  out  of  their  book,  inter- 
wove their  mysteries  and  moralities  with  coxnic  scenes  from 
popular  life,  and  gradually  began  to  confine  themselves  to 
secular  themes.  Thus  the  transition  to  the  regular  drama 
hero  easily  prepared  itself  ;  already  in  1395  we  find  the 
brethren  of  the  Pauion  performing  a  serious  play  on  the 
story  of  Oriicfdig  ;  and  among  the  abundant  literature  of 
$itti,'fi  And  farces  (from  Italian /ar<a,  Latin /arri^a),  which 
after  mingling  real  types  with  allegorical  personages  had 
come  to  exclude  the  latter,  the  immortal  Afaistre  Pierre 
Patrlin  (acted  in  1480  by  the  Bazoche)  in,  however  slight  in 
plot,  in  all  essentials  a  comedy.  No  Italian  mjrstery  has  been 
preserved  from  an  earlier  date  than  1243,  about  which  time 
associations  were  in  this  country  also  founded  for  the  pro- 
duction of  religious  plays.  These  seem  to  have  differed 
little  from  those  of  Northern  Europe  except  by  a  less 
degree  of  coarseness  in  their  comic  characters.  Plays  on 
Old  Testament  subjects  were  called  figure^  on  New  vangeli; 
in  the  15th  and  16th  centuries  they  were  elaborated  and 
produced  with  great  care,  and  bore  various  names,  of  which 
rappreientasioni  was  the  most  common.^  The  spectacular 
magnificence  of  theatrical  displays  accorded  with  that  of 
the  processions,  both  ecclesiastical  and  lay, — the  (rionfi  as 
they  were  called  in  the  days  of  Dante, — and  the  religious 
drama  gradually  acquired  an  academical  character  assimi- 
lating it  to  the  classical  attempts  which  gave  rise  to  the 
regular  Italian  drama.  The  poetry  of  the  Troubadours, 
which  had  come  from  Provence  into  Italy,  here  frequently 
took  a  dramatic  form,  and  perhaps  suggested  his  early  ex- 
periments in  this  to  Petrarch,  the  father  of  the  Italian 
Ronuitfsance.  After  his  death  there  are  traces  of  similar 
literary  ciforts  in  the  volfjare  I*roivn:ale  dialect  Meanwhile 
remnants  of  the  ancient  popular  entertainments  had 
•urvived  iu  the  improvised  farces  acted  at  the  courts,  in 
the  churchis  {/ana  »pirituale\  and  among  the  people ;  the 
Koman  carnival  had  preserved  its  waggon  plays  (carri) ;  and 
numerous  Imks  remained  to  connect  the  popular  modem 
comedy  of  the  Itahans  with  the  Atellanes  and  mimet  of 
their  ''Pcentoni.  In  Bpain,  where  all  traces  of  the  ancient 
Ivoman  theatre  (except  its  apchitcctural  remains)  had  dis- 
appc'trcd  after  the  Moorish  conquest,  the  extant  remains  of 
tbe  niigtous  drama  date  from  a  still  later  )>eriod  than  the 
Italian — the  I3tb  or  14th  century.  Its  beginnings 
presented  themselves  in  an  advanced  form,  which  aroused 
tbe  o}i{H>^ituin  of  the  ckrgy,  who  sought  to  take  the  plays 
un'(rr  tiK'ir  own  control.  In  the  secular  literature  of  Spain 
Dfitljin^;  ilruuiatic  can  bo  proved  to  have  existed  till  the 
Ulttr  I'rirt  of  tbe  )5th  century.  It  had  probably  been 
ci:  :  n.iry  frwiii  early  times  to  insert  in  the  mybtviios  so- 
ru!.  .1  '../rirn'tr.'  or  Interludes  :  but  it  is  not  till  1472  that 
in  iLi!  ««in[iKti  of  Miurjo  Brvnl^  (i.f.^  Domingo  Yulgui, 
thi>  (i.:ii-:ifri  pt-i  {■!•■).  and  alnrnt  the  tame  time,  in  another 
diu!'\.'i:v:  by  tho   s:i:iio  author,  wc  have  attempts  of  a  kin^ 
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resembling  the  Italian  eomtratti  (r.  infra).  In  (knmng 
on  the  other  hand  (the  history  of  whose  drama  so  wii^ 
differs  from  that  of  the  Spanish),  religions  playi  ven 
performed  probably  as  early  as  the  12tb  ceatary  it  tbt 
Chris  tnms  and  Easter  festivals.  Other  fcativils  ven 
afterwards  celebrated  in  the  aame  way,  bat  up  to  tU 
Peformation  Easter  ergoyed  the  preference,  Aboot  ik 
14  th  century  miracle-playa  began  to  be  frequently  per 
formed  ;  and  as  these  often  treated  anljecti  of  hirional 
interest,  local  or  other,  the  transition  to  the  hund 
beginnings  of  the  German  historical  drunawas  aftemrdi 
easy.  Though  these  early  German  plaja  often  hira  u 
element  of  the  moralities,  they  were  not  as  in  Fruci 
blended  with  the  drolleries  of  the  profesno&al  itroUoi 
(fahrende  Leute),  which,  carried  on  chiefly  in  caroinl  tim% 
gave  rise  to  the  Shrove-Tuesday  playa  {Fadwukitfiii^ 
scenes  from  common  life  largely  interspersed  with  pndial 
fun.  To  these  last  a  more  enduring  literaiy  font  m  loK 
given  in  the  l&th  centuiy  by  Hana  Roiciiplit,  alM 
Schnepperer--or  lians  Schnepperer,  called  BoeenUfltF-4i 
predecessor  of  Hana  Sach&  By  this  time  aconnecticwi 
establishing  itself  in  Germany  between  the  dnoitii 
amusements  of  the  people  and  the  literuy  laboam  d  tk 
matier-nnifert ;  but  the  religious  drama  proper  nrfini  ii 
Catholic  Germany  far  beyond  the  timea  of  tlu  Refonntiai. 
and  was  not  suppressed  in  Bavaria  and  Tjnl  till  thi  oi 
of  the  18th  century.^ 

Omitting  any  notice  of  tracea  remuning  of  the  i4giM  M 
drama  in  other  European  conntrieiy  we  cone  to  ovtn,  jJJ 
from  whose  Uteratore  a  fair  idea  may  be  derifid  d  Ai 
general  character  of  these  mediaiTal  prodnetiflBa  Iki 
miracle-piayi,  miradei,  or  pfafs  (these  being  tba  Im 
used  in  England)  of  which  we  hear  in  London  id  thi  W 
century,  were  probably  written  in  Latin  and  aelid  If 
ecclesiastics ;  but  already  in  the  foDoiringcentuiy  BMlia 
is  made^in  the  way  of  prohibition—^  pkyt  Mti^^F 
professional  players.  (Isolated  monlitiet  of  the  In 
century  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  popolar  prodncticaa)  b 
England  as  elsewhere,  the  cleraj  either  aooght  lo  Htai 
their  control  over  the  religtoua  puyi^  which  eontiiBidttki 
occasionally  acted  in  churehee  eren  after  the  BrfuiiMrt"  Ofl 
or  else  reprobated  them  with  or  without  qnalificitioBa  b  J^j 
Cornwall  miracles  in  the  native  Qymrie  dtaled  «m  P^ 
formed  at  an  oariy  date ;  but  those  which  havs  im 
preserved  are  apparently  oopiei  of  ""^"g^''^  (wilk  Ai 
occasional  use  of  French)  ori^pnala;  they  wtra  np^ 
sented,  unlike  the  English  playa^  in  the  open  eooli^* 
extensive  amphitheatres  constructed  for  the  punNM    , 

The  flourishing  period  of  En^Uah  miracleftt|i  \ttf^  Jj 
with  the  practice  of  their  performanee  l^  trading  Uinyw*  ^ 
in  the  towns.     Of  this  practioe  Cheater  li  and  to  h^i^  J^ 
the  example  (126&-1276);  it  waa  followed  iathsei««  ^ 
of  the  13th  and  I4th  centuriea  by  many  other  toMa^ 
eluding  AVakcfieH,  Coventry,  York,  NeweastWea-l^ 
Leeds,  Lancaster,  Preston,  Kendal,  Wymondham,  Dalif^ 
and  London,  in  which  last  the  perfoimen  wan  thsp*"^ 
clerks.     Three  collections,  in    addition  to  wie  lii^ 
examples,  of  such  plays  have  oome  down  to  na— vi&i  ^ 
ToicnrUp  plays,  which  were  probaUy  aeled  at  the  fun* 
Woodkirk,  near  Wakefiehi,  and  thoae  bearing  the  mamf 
Chester  and  of  CoveHtrp,    Their  datea,  in  the  km  ■ 
which  they  have  come  down  to  na,  are  mora  or  1mv>^ 
taia  ,  that  of  the  Townelef  may  be  avan  eailier  Am  ^ 
1 4th  century  ;   the  Cheiter  may  be  aeeiibad  to  the  dM  ■ 
tho  I4th  or  the  earlier  part  of  the  15th  ;  the  bo47''^ 
Coventry  probably  belongs  to  the  15th  or  16th.    Mv7" 

^  The  pusiun-pUy  of  Obtramiaeivaa, 
fiimt  to  Ml  n;aiif  Tisiton,  wm  insUtntid 
in  tbe  darp  of  tbc'lliirty  Yc«n*  War  (IIH)- 
f or  iti  haviaf  U«a  slknrtd  to  sanrtvii 
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iodiyidual  pUtys  !n  tliese  collectioiis  were  donbtleM 
ided  on  French  originalB ;  others  are  taken  direct  from 
ptare^  from  the  cpodyphal  gospels,  or  from  the  legendei 
he  adnta.  Their  characteristic  feature  is  the  comblna- 
1  of  t  whole  series  of  plajrs  into  one  collective  whole,  ex- 
iting the  entire  conrse  of  Bible  histoiy  from  the  creation 
the  day  of  judgment.  For  this  combination  it  is 
eeessaiy  to  suppose  that  they  were  generally  indebted 
onign  examples,  though  there  are  several  remarkable 
iddences  between  the  Chester  plays  and  the  French 
lUrt  du  VitU  Testament. 

Hm  manner  of  these  pUje,"  we  read  in  a  description  of  those 
iMfter,  dating  from  the  close  of  the  16th  centwy,  "  were:— 
7eoinpan7  had  his  pageant,  which  pageants  were  a  high  scaffold 
k  two  rooms,  a  higher  and  a  lower,  npon  four  wheels.  In  the 
w  they  apparell^  themselves,  and  in  the  higher  room  they 
^  beioff  all  open  at  the  top,  that  all  beholders  might  hear  and 
them.  The  places  where  they  played  them  was  in  every  street 
7  be^  first  at  the  abbey  eates,  and  when  the  first  pageant  was 
red,  it  was  wheeled  to  the  nigh  cross  before  the  mayor,  and  so 
tray  street,  and  so  every  street  had  a  |>Bgeant  playinff  before 
a  at  one  time  till  all  the  pageants  appointed  for  the  oay  wefo 
red ;  and  when  one  pageant  was  near  ended,  word  was  broaght 
I  street  to  street,  that  so  they  might  come  in  place  thereof,  ez- 
itn^y  orderly,  and  all  the  streets  Imre  their  pageants  afore  them 
It  one  time  playing  together ;  to  see  which  plays  was  neat 
(t,  and  also  scaffolds  ana  stages  made  in  the  streets  in  thoae 
»  Holers  they  determined  to  phy  their  pageants." 

Sieh  play,  then,  was  performed  by  the  representative  of 
trtiedar  trade  or  company,  after  whom  it  was  called  the 
nil',  glovers',  kc,  pageant ;  while  a  general  prologne 
I  q>oken  by  a  herald.     As  a  rule  the  movable  stage 
Seed  for  the  action,  though  we  find  horsemen  riding  up 
the  scaffold,  and  Herod  instructed  to  ''  rage  in  the 
pmd  and  in  the  strete  also.**    There  is  no  probability 
it  the  stage  was,  as  in  France,  divided  into  three  platforms 
th  a  dark  cavern  at  the  side  of  the  lowest,  appropriated 
peetively  to  the  Heavenly  Father  and  His  angels,  to 
Bti  ind  glorified  men,  to  mere  men,  and  to  souls  in  helL 
it  the  last-named  locality  was  frequently  displayed  in  the 
igliih  miracles,  with  or  without  fire  in  its  mouth.     The 
itames  were  in  part  conventional, — divine  and  saintly 
tioDiges  being  distinguished  by  gilt  hair  and  beards, 
nod  being  dad  as  a  Saracen,  the  ^emons  wearing  hideous 
idi,  the  souls  black  and  white  coats  according  to  their 
id,  and  the  angels  gold  skins  and  wings. 
Doabtless  these  performances  abounded  in  what  seem  to 
ludicrous  features,  and  though  their  main  purpose  was 
^oos,  they  were  not  in  England  at  least  intended  to  be 
void  of  fun.     But  many  of  these  features  are  in  truth 
ly  homely  and  ^idif,  and  the  simplicity  of  feeling  they 
^it  is  at  times  not  without  its  pathos.     The  occasionid 
cottire  grossness  is  due  to  an  absence  of  refinement  of 
^  rather  than  to  an  obliquity  of  moral  sentiment     In 
i^  u  in  other  respects,  the  Coventry  Playt,  which  were 
^ly  written  by  clerical  hands,  show  an  advance  upotf 
*  others. '  In  the  same  plays  ia  already  to  be  observed  an 
^Qe&t  of  abstract  figures,  which  connects  them  with  a 
Bttent  species  of  the  medieval  drama. 
The  moralities  corresponded  to  the  love  for  moral  allegory 
^  manifests  itself  in  so  many  periods  of  our  literature, 
d  vhich,  while  dominating  the  whole  field  of  medisnval 
cntore,  was  nowhere  more  assiduously  and  effectively 
grated  than  in  England.     It  is  necessary  to  bear  this  in 
iod,  in  order  to  understand  what  to  us  seems  to  strange, 
^popularity  of  the   moral-plays,  which   indeed  never 
ttdled  that  of  the  miracles,  but  sufficed  to  maintain  the 
notf  species  till  it  received  a  fresh  impulse  from  the  con- 
ation established  between  it  and  the  "  new  learning," 
i^er  with  the  new  political  and  religious  ideas  and 
^ODS,  of  the  Beformation  age.     Moreover,  a  speciallv 
polar  element  was    supplied    to    these    plays,  whicL 


in  manner  of  representation  differed  in  no  essential  point 
from  the  miracles,  in  a  character  Borrowed  from  the  latter, 
and,  in  the  moralities,  usually  provided  with  a  companion 
whose  task  it  was  to  lighten  the  weight  of  such  abstiactiona 
as  Sapience  and  Justice.  These  were  the  Devil  and  his 
attendant  the  Vice^  of  whom  the  latter  seems  to  have  beeu 
of  native  origin,  and,  as  he  was  usually  dressed  in  a  fooVs 
habit,  was  probably  suggested  by  the  familiar  custom  of 
keying  an  attendant  fool  at  court  or  in  great  houseei 
The  Vice  had  many  aliases  (Shift,  Ambidexter,  Sin,  Frauds 
Iniquity,  &c),  but  his  usual  duty  is  to  torment  and  teaze 
the  DevU  his  master  for  the  edification  and  diversion  of  the 
audience.  He  was  gradually  blended  with  the  domestie 
fooU  who  survived  in  the  regular  drams. 

The  earlier  EngUsh  moralities^ — from  the  reign  of  Heniy 
VL  to  that  of  Henry  VIL — usually  allegorize  the  conflict 
between  good  and  evil  in  the  mind  and  life  of  man,  with- 
out any  side-intention  of  theological  controversy;  such  also 
is  still  essentially  the  purpose  of  the  morality  we  possess  by 
Heniy  YIIL's  poet,  the  witty  Skelton,'  and  even  of  another, 
perhaps  the  most  perfect  example  of  its  class,  which  in  date 
la  already  later  than  the  Reformation.  But  if  such  theolc^ 
as  Every-Man  teaches  is  the  orthodox  doctrine  of  Borneo 
its  successor,  R  Wever's  Lvuty  JuveiUus.  breathes  the  spirit 
of  the  dognuitio  reformation  of  the  reign  of  Edward  YI. 
Theologicml  controversy  largely  occupies  the  moralities  of 
the  earlier  part  of  Elizabeth^s  reign,  and  connects  itself 
with  political  feeling  in  a  famous  morality,'  Sir  David 
Lyndsay's  Satire  of  the  Thsise  Estaitis,  written  on  the  other 
side  of  tbe  border,  where  such  efforts  as  the  religions  drama 
proper  had  made  had  been  extinguished  by  the  Beforma- 
tidto.  Only  a  single  English  political  morality  proper 
remains  to  us,  which  belongs  to  Uie  beginning  of  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth.^  Tet  another  series  connects  itself  with  £• 
ideas  of  the  Benaissance  rather  than  the  BeformatioB, 
treating  of  intellectual  progress  rather  than  of  moral  con- 
duct f  this  extends  from  the  reign  of  Heniy  YIU  to  thai 
of  his  younger  daughter. 

The  transition  from  the  morality  to  the  regular  drama  in 
England  was  effected  on  the  one  hand  by  the  intermixture 
of  historical  personages  with  abstractions — as  in  Bishop 
Bala's  Kyng  Johan  (e.  1548) — which  easily  led  ovei  to  the 
Chronicle  History;  on  the  other  by  the  introduction  of 
types  of  real  life  by  the  aide  of  abstract  figures.  This 
latter  tendency,  of  which  instances  occur  in  earlier  plays, 
is  observable  in  several  of^the  16th  century  moralities  f  but 
before  most  of  these  were  written,  a  further  step  in  advance 
had  been  taken  by  a  man  of  genius,  John  Hey  wood  (d. 
1565),  whose  interlude^  were  short  farces  in  the  French 
manner,  dealing  entirely  with  real — ^veiy  real — men  and 
women.  Qrthodox  and  conservative,  he  had  at  the  same 
time  a  keen  eye  for  the  vices  as  well  as  the  f olies  of  his  age, 
and  not  the  least  for  those  of  the  clerical  profession.  Other 
writers,  such  as  T.  Ingeland,*  took  the  same  direction ;  and 
the  allegory  of  abstractions  was  thus  undermined  on  the 
stage,  very  much  as  in  didactic  literature  the  ground  had 
been  cut  from  under  its  feet  by  the  Ship  ofFooles.  Thus 
the  interludsB — a  name  which  had  been  used  for  the 
moralities  themselves  from  an  early  date— facilitated  the 
advent  of  comedy,  without  having  superseded  the  earlier 
form.  Both  moralities  and  miracle-plays  survived  into  the 
Elizabethan  age,  after  the  regular  drama  had  already  began 
its  course. 

^  Ths  C<utU  q;  Perseveranesj  Medwall,  Natvre;  The  World  emi 
the  Child;  Hyeke-Seomer^  ko.  *  Itagniffycenct, 

•  New  CustoiM;  N.  Woodas,  Ths  Cot^fiict  ^  ComAsiucs,  *«. 
^  AVbfy<m  KnighL 

•  Rastell,  NtUwr«  cftK^  Fovsr  SUmmU;  Bsdford,  WU  mtd 
Th€  Marriagt  of  Wit  and  Science, 

•  Jack  Juggler;  Ton  Titer  and  ki$  W(/g,  he. 
^  TUFwrFe,kiu  *  TKe  Ditokedlm*  CkUk 
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Sutli,.in  barest  ontHne,  wts  the  progross  of  dramatic 
antertammcnts  in  the  principal  coantries  of  Europe,  before 
the  revival  of  clasaical  fitudies  brought  about  a  retom  to  the 
examples  of  the  daaaical  drama,  or  before  this  return  had 
distinctly  asserted  itself.   It  must,  not,  however,  be  for- 
flottsn  that  from  an  early  period  in  £logland  as  elsewhere 
had  flourished  a  species  of  entertainments,  not  properly 
speaking  dramatic,  but  largely  contributing  to  form  and 
foster  a  taste  for  dramatic  spectacles.    The  pageant*    oo 
they  were  called  in  Enghmd — were  the  successors  of  those 
XidinffM    from  which,   when   they    gladdened    "Chepe," 
ChauceVs  idle  apprentice  would  not  keep.away ;  but  they 
had  advanced  in  splendour  and  ingenuity  of  device  under 
the  influence  of  Flemish  and  other  foreign  examples.     Cos- 
tumed figures  represented  before  gaping  citixens  the  heroes 
of  mythology  and  history,  and  the  abstractions  of  moral, 
patriotic,  or  municipal  allegory ;  and  the  city  of  London 
clung  with  special  fervour  to  these   exhibitions,  which 
Iho  £li2abekhaa  drama  was  neither  able  nor — as  repre- 
sented by  most  of  ita  poets  who  comj>09ed  devices  and 
abort  texts  for  these  and  similar  shows — willing  to  oast 
from  popular  favour.     Some  of  the  greatest  and  some  of 
tho  least  of  our  dramatists  were  the  ministers  of  pageantry ; 
and  perhaps  it  would  have  been  an  advantage  for  ikt 
the  future  of  the  'theatre,  if  the  legitimate  drama  and  the 
Triumphs  cf  Old  Drapery  had  hSsa  more  jealously  kept 
apart 

The  literary  influence  which  finally  transformed  the 
growths  noticed  above  into  the  naticxud  dramas  of  the 
several  countries  of  Europe,  was  in  a  word  the  influenoe  of 
the  llenaisaaDce.  Among  the  remains  of  classical  antiquity 
vlucU  were  studied,  traxulated,  and  imitated,  those  of  the 
drama  necessarily  held  a  prominent  place.  Never 
altogether  lust  sight  of,  they  now  becamo  subjects  of 
devoted  research  and  models  for  careful  copies,  first  in  one 
of  their  own,  then  in  modem,  tongues ;  and  these  essen- 
tially literary  endeavours  came  into  more  or  less  direct 
contact  with,  and  acquired  more  or  less  control  over,  the 
already  existing  entertainments  of  the  stage.  Thus  the 
stream  of  the  modem  drama,  whose  source  and  con- 
tributorios  have  been  described,  was  brought  back  into  the 
ancient  bed,  from  which  its  flow  diverged  into  a  number 
of  national  courses,  unequal  in  impetus  and  strength,  and 
varying  in  acconLinca  with  the  mauitold  conditions  of  their 
proi;rciv.;.  Of  these  it  remains  to  pursue  the  most  produc- 
tive or  important. 

rim  priority  in  this  as  in  most  of  the  other  aspects  of 
tho  Kcuai&hicc3  belongs  to  Italy.  In  ultimate  achieve- 
ment, the  Italiau  drama  fell  ahurt  of  tho  fulness  of  the 
resultJ  obtained  cldcwhi^re— a  surprising  fact  when  it  is 
considered,  not  only  that  the  Italian  language  had  the 
▼aut&^ground  of  closest  relationship  to  the  Latin,  but 
tDat  the  genius  of  the  Italian  people  has  at  all  tmies 
initpirf  (1  it  with  a  predilection  for  the  drama.  The  cause 
is  doubt] jds  to  be  sought  in  the  absence  from  Italian 
natimiil  lifu  during  a  long  period,  and  more  especially 
duriti-:;  that  Cc:itemporary  with  tho  rise  and  earlier  prumij>*) 
uf  ItdUaii  dramatic  literature,  of  thow)  loftiest  and  most 
|K<toLt  imp'dUus  of  popular  feeling  to  which  a  national 
dranri  owtm  so  in'Jch  of  its  strength.  This  absence  was 
duf  ]  irtiy  to  the  j'Oculiaiities  of  the  Italian  character, 
pur!.;.-  t-«  t!.c  |>'ilit:c.:l  i-'ul  cccL'ia^itical  (:xi>o nances  Italy 
u.u  fit'  1  til  u:ili?r^M.  The  It:iU:tus  were  8traK>:er.->  to  the 
eiithii  '■■d-m  t,[  |.,>iri  r.;~rn,  isbich  woA  an  the  brcuth  in  tlij 
nc  tr!:i  rf  r.rr  KlL^uiiihan  age.  an  well  as  to  the  siiiji^lo- 
iiiii.r  I  r*  !■.-:><]»)'  \\].:>h  idi^ntiticd  S|iaiM  with  tho  spirit 
of  l\u*  CV.thfi!ic  lti;vivul.  The  cloar-si^htodnesr.  uf  the 
ltali:ui-i  had  Muiifthing  to  do  with  this — fur  they  wore  too 
JDlalligcnt  to   bulievii   in  tli»'ir  tyraut^i,  and  too  free  from 


illuBionk  to  daltfer  up  thair  mindi  to  their  priasfeL     ^ 
chilling  and  enanratiDg  e£focti  of  a  piiaiura  oi  imw^ 
domination,  such  as  no  Western  peopU  with  a  histoid  §ai 
a  dviUadon  like  those  of  Italy  haa  evar  exparineid,  6i 
the  rest,  and  for  many  generationa  rendered  iDpotaot  tk 
higher  efforts  of  the  dramatic  art     No  basis  ms  nr 
manently  found  for   a  really  national  tragedy;  whik 
literary  comedy,  after  turning  from  the  direct  imilatiflB  cf 
Latin  modela  to  a  more  popular  form,  lort  itself  ii  n 
abandoned  immorality  of  tone  and  in  reekle«  insalnei  if 
invective  against  particular  clswea  of  wodaty,    Thosgk  ill 
productivity  long  continued,  the  poetio  dnma  mon  §U 
more  concentrate  its  efforta  upon  suboidiBata  ortabadiuy 
species,  artificial  in  origin  and  deoontifa  in  parpen^  nd 
surrendered  ita  anbatance  to  the  ovwpowwiag  sidi  d 
music,  dancing,  and  spectaclei    Only  a  sn^  fona  d  tte 
Italian  drama,  the  improviaad  eomady,  remained  ln|f 
national ;  and  thia  was  of  ita  natora  dissorisUd  faa 
higher  literary  effort    Tlie  lavival  of  Italian  tr^ld|fii 
later  timea  ia  due  partly  to  the  imitation  of  French  mAk, 
partly  to  the  endeavour  of  a  brilliant  genius  to  iofiin  ills  , 
his  art  the  historical  and  political  spirits  '  Comedy  hknfai 
attained  to  new  growths  of  conaidwaUa  tigni^'ttpfft^  vki 
it  was  sought  to  accommodate  its  popokr  form  to  tk 
representation  of  real  life  in  a  wider  range,  and  lata  It 
render  it  more  poetical  in  accordance  with  the  Vnmam 
of  modem  romanticism. 
The  regular  Italian  drama,  in  bothltatruio  and  ill  eMUC  b 

branches,  began  with  a  reproduction,  in  IthaLatia  IsBMa  |J 
of  classical  models ;  but  tragedy  in  its  beginningi  ifsm  ■ 
a  tendency-  which  it  waa  before  long  to  treat  thsMi  if  *■ 
national  lustorical  interest  Two  eariiest  tngsdiMif 
which  we  hear,  written  by  the  Padnan  hiafeoriao  UurnM 
about  1300,  were  both  copiea  of  Seneea;  bat  wfaili  Ai 
one  (Achateii)  treated  a  classical  theme,  the  othir  didt 
with  the  history  of  a  famons  tyrant  of  the  authoc^  w^ 
city  ( £cceriMm.  In  the  next  centuiy  events  of  laeal  v 
contemporary  history  were  similarly  dealt  with  ^  bit  Ihi 
majority  of  ita  Latin  dramas  wara  doabtlsM  wiittsi  Is  wk 
the  tastes  of  the  friends  and  patrana  of  the  Uda 
Renaissance,  who,  like  Lorenao  tba  Hagnificant,  wiM  ts 
domesticate  the  heathap  goda  and  goddesses  on  a  H^i 
hitherto  occupied  by  the  sacred  fignrea  of  ChristiaB  Mai 
Sudi  were  the  Latin  imitati<His  end  tranaktioos  of  OMk 
and  Latin  tregediea  and  oomediea  by  Bishop  Msrtiniff^*^ 
friend  of  Lorenxo'a  aon  Pope  Leo  X.,  on  the  adtHlBtif 
Danae*  and  other  subjecta ;  tha  famoua  Progm  d  & 
Corraro  (d.  1464),  the  nephew  of  an  aariiar  Pope; arflh* 
efforta  of  Pomponiua  Letus,  who^  with  tha  aid  of  CtadM 
Riaro,  aought  to  revive  tha  andant  theatre,  mfmSaStj  iW 
of  Plautus  and  Terence,  at  Roma.  Many  Lstin 
are  mentioned  from  the  15th  ceatnry,  during 
during  its  predecessor,  Latin  oootinoad  tha 
language  of  the  stage  in  Italy.  Nor  waa  tha  wgt 
even  of  Greek  plays  altogether  vnknown;  U  wm  lykv 
performance  of  the  Bteetra  of  Sophodsa  that  Ahos^ 

SScala  caused  Politian  to  envy  OreataiL  ^ 

Early  in  tho  ICth  century,  tragedy  began  to  bs  vbM*  J 
in  the  native  tongue ;  but  it  retained  from  the  Mi  ^  j 
never  wholly  lost,  the  impress  of  tti  origin.    Vhslii*  N 
the  source  of  its  subjects — which,  thoo^  moatlyof  dMBW  * 
origin,  were  occasionally  derived  from  nativa  rxmm^  * 
even  duo  to  invention — they  were  all  treated  wiik  a  f^ 
dilection  for  tho  horrible,  inspired  by  tha  exampliof  8**^ 
though  no  doubt  encouraged  by  a  perennial  natkasi  li^ 
The  chorus,  stationary  on  tlia  stage  as  in  oU  Bfl** 
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5cdy,  was  not  reduced  to  a  merely  occasional  appearance 
mtn  the  acts  till  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century,  or 
(ted  altogether  from  the  tragic  drama  till  tlie  earlier  half 
the  Ibth.     Thus   the   changes  undergone  by   Italian 
^y  were  for  a  long  series  of  generations  chiefly  confined 
(he  form  of  veraification  and  the  choice  of  themes  ;  nor 
A  it.  at  all  events  till  the  last  century  of  the  course  it 
B  hitherto  run,  more  than  the  after-growth  of  an  after- 
jwth.    The  honour  of  having  been  the  earliest  tragedy  in 
ilian  seems  to  belong  to  Galeotto's  So/onisba  (1502),  a 
!C8  in  15  or  20  acts,  regardless  of  unity  of  scene.     A,  da 
itoia's  PamfUa  (1508)  followed,  of  which  the  subject  was 
len  from  Boccaccio,  though  the  names  of  the  characters 
re  Greek.   The  play  usually  associated  with  the  beginning 
Italian  tragedy — that  with  which  "  th'  Italian  scene  first 
med  to  glow  " — was  another  JSo/onisla,  acted  before 
dX  in  1515,  and  written  in  blank  verse  (wrso  sciolto) 
teaJ  of  the  ottivm  and  iena  rima  of  the  earlier  trage- 
ai   (retaining,   however,   the    lyric   measures  of    the 
>nis),  by  TriEsiiio.  who  was  employed  as  nuncio  by  that 
[^    Other  tragedies   of  the  former  half  of  the  16th 
itoiy  were   the   Hosmunda  of  Kucellai,  a  nephew  of 
KDzo  thd  Magnificent  (1516);  Alamanni's    Antigone 
>32);  the   Canace  of    Sperone   Speroni,   the    envious 
{409  of  Taseo,    who,    like  Quarini,    took    Spcrone's 
borate  style  for  his  model ;  the   Oraziuj   the   earliest 
oatic  treatment  of  this  famous  subject,  of  the  notorious 
btino  (15  i9);  and  the  nine  tragedies  of  G.  Cinthio, 
ocg  which  L'Orboxh':  (15U)  is  accounted  the  best  and 
bl'>odiest.     Cinthio,  tho  author  of  those  Uecatommithi 
which  Shakespeare  was  indebted  for  so  many  of  his  sub- 
ts,  was  (supposing  him  to  havo  invented  these)  tho  first 
liin  who  was  the  author  of  the  fables  of  his  own 
i3i3fl ;  he  introduced  somo  novclticcs  into  dramatic  con- 
action,  separating  tho  prologue  and  probably  also  the 
logae  from  the  action,  and  has  by  come  been  regarded 
the  inventor  of  the  pastoral  drauia.     In  tho  latter  half 
the  16th  century  may  bo  mentioned  the  Lidone  and  the 
vrvnnaoi  L.  Dolce,  tho  translator  of  Seneca  (1565); 
iHodriana  (acted  before  1561  or  1586)  of  L.  Groto, 
jich  treats  tho   story  of  Romeo  and  JnlUt;  Tasso's 
►mwionc^o  (1537);  tho  Tancredi  of  Asinari  (1588);  and 
^Mtrope  of  ToreUi  (1593),  tho  last  who  employed  tho 
itioDMT  clionis  ('Toronsfo)  on  the  Italian  stage.     Leonico*s 
^alo  (1550)  is  noticeable  as  supposed  to  have  given  rise 
^tragfilia  cittadina,  or  domestic  tragedy,  of  which  there 
e  few  examples  in  the  Italian  drama,  and  De  Velo's  Tamar 
5S6), as  written  in  prose.   Subjects  of  modem  historical  in- 
f^tvere  in  this  period  treated  only  in  isolated  instances.^ 
The  tragediiini  of  the  17th  cenUiry  continued  to  pursue 
'  l>citen  track,  at  times  in  vain,  seeking  by  the  intro- 
'^OQ  of  musical  airs  to  compromise  with   the  danger 
^  which  their  art  wai  th,*^atened  of  being  (in  Voltaire's 
'**)  extinguished  by  the  beautiful  monster,  the  opera, 
^rapidly  gaining  ground  in  tho  country  of  its  origin. 

*  Opera.)  To  Count  P.  15uii:irelU  (1089-1650),  tho 
''2<'r  of  oo/''ma7io,  is  on  the  other  hand  ascribed  tho  first 
••*«  of  the  chorus  in  Italian  tragedy.     Tho  innovution  c-f 

*JiS  of  rhyni'*  attempted  in  the  learned  PalJa'.iciao's 
^iftt;r.ij  (1655),  and  defni^dcd  by  him  in  a  L^iscouriO 
^fi  to  th.  pliiy,  wiis  in  Itnly  iso  more  than  in  Kn^liiud 

•  to  achie\'.'  a  pcrniun.''iit  tu.;c;.  ;.  ;  iia  ..'hi^.'t  ropie- 
^ativ.?  wc:i  uftlT^va^Ia  ^Tivivlli  o'.  i7.!7;.  whui-;  rLTinvd 
^antlri;i:i  vcrro  (*'farit'f-'ur-),  I'i-..';;^'  <.2  ;;iyj  ( cci.^ion  j 
^  in  coiTi'jly  by  GolJoni,  f.rllv.ti  t.)  •■ 
r^'^iU'Lr  ta:-.io.  U'-the  end  of  tn«'  17'. 
:*-lv  retuied  *i'";tiiiod  to  ctt>.'!v,  c.thI 
•f  Cort^i  Lad  withdrawn  in  dLs.Tijt  :it  tlic  :•;  :.tby  of  tho 


public  towards  th9  higher  forms  of  the  drama.    The  IStb 
century  was,  howevdr,  to  witness  a  change,  the  beginning 
of  which  are  attributied  to'  the  institution  of  the  Academy 
of  the  Arcadians  at  Kome  (1690).     The  principal  elTofts 
of  the  new  school  of  writers  and  critics  were  directed  to 
tho  abolition  of  the  chorus,  and  to  a  general  increase  of 
freedom  in  treatment     Before  long  the  Marquis  S.  Matl'^i 
with  his  Merojye  (first  printed  1713)  achieved  one  of  tlie 
most  brilliant  successes  recorded  in  tho  history  of  dramatio 
literature.     This  play,  which  is  devoid  of  any  lovo-8tor}% 
long  continued  to  be  considered  tho  master-piece  of  Italian 
tragedy ;  Voltaire,  who  declared  it  "  worthy  of  the  most 
glorious  days  of  Athens,'*  adapted  it  for  the  French  stage, 
and   it  inspired  a  celebrated  production  of  the  English 
drama. ^    It  was  followed  by  a  tragedy  full  of  horrorsv' 
nDticeable  as  having  given  rise  to  the  first  Italian  dramatic 
parody;  and    by  the   highly  esteemed    productions  of 
Granelli    (d.    1769)    and    his    contemporary   Bettinelli. 
The  influence  of  Voltaire  had  now  come  to  predominate 
over  the  Italian  drama ;  and,  in  accordance  with  the  spirit 
of  the  times,  greater  freedom  prevailed  in  the  choice  of 
tragic  themes.     Thuj  tho  greatest  of  Italian  tragic  po^ts, 
Count  V.  Alfieri  (1749-1803),  found  his  path  prepared 
for  him.     Alfieri's  grand  and  impassioned  treatment  of  hia 
subjects  caused  hia  faultiness  of  form,  which  bo  hlvc 
altogether  overcame,  to  be  forgotten.     Tho  spirit  of  a 
love  of  freedom  which  his   creations^  breathe   was  the 
herald  of  the  national  ideas  of  the  future.      Spurning 
the  usages  of  Ficnch  tragt*dy,  his  pkys,  which  abound 
in  soliloquies,  owe  part  of  their  effect  to  an  impassioned 
force    of    declamation,    part    to    those     "points"    by 
which    Italian    acting    seems    pre-eminently    capable   of 
thrilling  an  audience,     lie  has   much — besides  the  sub- 
jects  of  two  of  his  dramas^ — in  common  with  Schiller; 
but  his  amaxon-muse  (as  Schlegel  called  her)   was  nob 
schooled   into  serenity,   like  the   muse   of  the   German 
poet.     Among  his  numerous  plays  (21),  Merope  and  tikiul, 
and  perhaps  Mirraj  are  accounted  his  m-istcr-piect'S. 

Tho  political  colouring  given  by  Alfieri  to  Italian  tragedy 
reapi>ears  in  the  plays  of  U.  Foscolo  (c.  1760-1^^27)  and  A. 
Manzopi  (178-1-1873),  both  of  whom  are  under  the  influ- 
ence of  tho  Tomantic  school  of  modern  literature ;  and  to 
these  names  must  be  added  those  of  S.  Pellico  (1789-185-1) 
and  G.  B.  Niccolini  (1785-1861),  who*je  most  celebrated 
dramas^  treat  national  themes  familiar  to  all  students  of 
modem  history  and  literature.  "Whilo  Italian  tragedy  has, 
upon  the  whole  adhered  to  its  love  of  strong  situations 
and  passionate  declamation,  its  later  growths  havo  shown 
a  capability  of  development  precluding  the  supposition  that 
its  history  is  closed.     The  art  of  tragic  acting  at  tho  prcs 
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living  artist, 
Ristori  which  sho  would  assume. 

In  comedy,  the  efforts  of  the  scholars  of  tho  Ii.licr 
Benaissance  for  a  time  went  side  by  side  with  the  pro^rc* 
of  tho  popular  entertainments  noticed  above.  Vhilo  th  ■ 
contraiti  of  the  c]a*»o  of  tho  15th  and  of  tho  I'Jth  c-jnLui/ 
wcrrj  disput.it ions  between  pairs  of  abstract  or  ;U]cj;i.ai:r.' 
figures,  ia  the  /rottofa  human  types  take  the  i-iico  ct 
a 03 tractions,  and  more  than  two  cliui-acters  ai»pmr.  To  tlio 
farsa  (a  iiamo  used  of  a  wide  variety  of  cntert.unmuut«i)  a 
nfjw  literary  as  \rcYL  as  .sjLi;il  sirpaiticance  was  given  by  the 
N'-^Gj-wlitan'court  pucf  i?-iun:»zaro  (-.  IJO-J);  about  the  s-.imo 
time  a  '*c-i:nfano  uf'.-'-o:.",'' Vcnturino  vf  IVrara,  first  brought 
on  the  modern  .•t.i.'.o  tho  cajntaiio  jJ^rl-jso  or  ^/'u'i■^/i/«,  the 

=  lI')-'io.  Dcv il's.  *  I  •  ■  -r  'ui,  riiis^  il  iJ*.>i>iM  {\7^0}. 

*  77  ;. ,  l:r.U>  ^  a: . .1  .V.       "  /■'. I ■' 'T ■  ■ :  -'-'-' ria  Si..arJ'j. 

'  IVli?'.>.  Fn^ic'-'^  f^i  Iii:-.ir,i;  >i\:tol:iii,  (/Myfrri  tfa  ProddKi 
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mihcary  braggart  who  owed  his  origin  both  to  Plautus^  and 
to  the  Spanish  officers  who»  abounded  in  the  Italy  of 
those  days.  The  popular  character-comedy,  a  relic  of  the 
ancient  Atellanes,  likewise  took  a  new  lease  of  life — and 
this  in  a  doubid  form..  The  improvised  comedy  {commedia 
a  togetto)  was  now  as  a  rule  per-'trmed  by  professional  actors, 
members  of  a  erajt,  and  was  thence  cdled  the  commedia 
deU'arte,  which  is  said  to  havo  been  invented  by  Francesco 
(called  Terenziano)  Cherea,  the  favourite  player  of  Leo  X. 
Its  scenes,  still  unwritten  except  in  skeleton  (tetnario), 
wore  connected  together  by  the  ligatures  or  links  (IomxC)  of 
the  arlecehinOf  the  descendant  of  the  ancient  Roman  sannio 
(whence  our  Many),  Harlequin's  summit  of  glory  was  pro- 
bably reached  early  in  the  17th  century,  when  he  was 
ennobled  in  the  person  of  Cecchino  by  the  Emperor 
.Matthias ;  of  Cecchino's  successors  Zaccagnino  and 
Truffaldino,  we  read  that  **  they  shut  the  door>  in  Italy  to 
good  harlequins."  Distinct  from  this  growth  is  that  of 
the  masked  comedy,  the  action  of  which  was  chi.;fly  carried 
on  by  certain  tjrpical  figures  in  masks,  speaking  in  local 
dialects,'  but  which  was  not  improvised,  and  indeed  from 
the  nature  of  the  case  hardly  could  have  been.  Its 
inventor  was  A.  Beoico  of  Padua,  who  called  himself 
RujBzante  (joker),  and  who  publLihed  six  comedies  in 
various  dialects,  including  the  Greek  of  the  day  (1530). 
This  was  the  masked  comedy  to  which  the  Italians  so 
tenaciously  clung,  and  in  which,  as  all  their  own  and 
thiitable  by  no  other  nation,  they  took  so  great  a  pride  that 
even  Goldoni  was  unabla  to  overthrow  it 

Meanwhile  the  Latin  imitations  of  Roman,  varied  by 
occasional  translations  of  Greek,  comedies  early  led  to  the 
production  of  Italian  translations,  seve.*al  of  which  were 
performed  at  Ferrara  in  the  15th  century,  and  before  its 
close  to  the. composition  of  what  is  regarded  as  the  first 
original  Italian  comedy — in  other  words,  as  the  first  of  the 
modern  drama.     But  the  claim  to  this  honour  of  Boiardo's 

m 

Timome  (before  1 494)  is  doubtf ul-*not  in  time,*  but  be- 
cause this  play  is  only  in  part  original,  being  founded  upon, 
and  in  a  great  measure  taken  from,  a  dialogue  of  Lucian's ; 
since  moreover  its  personages  are  abstractions,  it  ^pre- 
sents at  most  the  transition  from  the  moralities.  The 
"first  Italian  comedy  in  verse,"  Riochi'a  /  Tn  Tiranni 
(before  1530),  is  likewiM  a  morality,  and  Trissino's 
comedy,  which  followed,  a  mere  adaptation  of  the  Menaehmi 
of  PiautuSb  About  this  time,  however,  the  commedia 
trudita^  or  scholarly  comedy,  began  to  be  cultivated  by  a 
succession  of  eminent  writers,  among  whom  the  title  of  the 
father  of  modern  comedy,  if  it  belongs  to  any  man,  belongs 
to  Ariosto  (1474-1533).  His  comedies  (though  the  first 
two  were  originally  written  in  prose)  are  in  blank  vers3,  to 
which  he  gave  a  singular  mobilty  by  the  dactylic  ending 
of  the  lino  (sdrueciolo),  Ariosto's  models  frere  the  master- 
pieces of  the  pnlliata^  and  his  morals  those  of  his  age, 
which  equalled    hoso  of  the  worst  days  of  ancient  Rome  or 


*  ^jr^npolinicM  in  th«  Mile*  Olorioaug. 

*  Tii«  mukwl  charftcttn,  tacb  of  wbirh  ipok«  the  dialect  of  \h% 
pUce  Ij«  rcpra««nte<l,  were  (accordinff  to  Barrtti)  Panialone,  a  Venetian 
mrn'hanl;  i*"ttorf,  a  Bcilo^ieM  phrMclan  ,  .V;><in>ti/i).  a  Ne^poltun 
brar/vlfO" :  Pullveinrlla,  a  wag  of  Apulia  ;  Oiart'/urjul.^  ainl  ConeHo, 
cI>i»ri«or  CaiaSna:  (Mjomtno,  a  Hnman  beau;  Br\jKelU%^  a  Fcrrareie 
pimp;  an-i  Arlt£eK\nOt  a  Wuniiennn  t*rvatit  of  Bergamo.  PeMilet 
the»a  ar,.l  a  few  utlivr  cnch  pi  nona^f ■  (of  whom  four  at  Icait  app<-iri'<l 
In  t\  h  p'.ayl,  th^re  wrrv  tli«  Amcro»o$  or  InnarioTatof^  men  or 
wonirn  {\\\n  latt*r  not  V»«fore  lJCf»,  up  to  which  lime  a^tresies  wrra 
aiikriiiwn  in  It^ly)  with  tcnoua  lurt^,  and  Smtraldina^  C\-lom*ina, 
fipu'UtU,  and  othar  trrvetttu  or  waitiDf-maid«.  AJl  thew  ipoko 
Tuvan  or  ll<  man,  an>l  wore  no  rrnuika. 

■  Boiardo  diel  in  1494.  in  or  after  which  yearNarira  Amicizia  was 
VTitUn;  whilt  DoTuio'a  (afl«rwanU  Cardinal  of  Bibbiena)  disreputablfl 
bnt  •nttrtalDinf  Calandra^  a  proM  corned  j,  which  protsaia  that  it  ii 
Lot  taken  fVt>iB  PUntua,  !•  thou|ht  to  bav*  btta  compoMd  not  long 
bcfm  Ita  rvpnsntntiOB  In  tSOS. 


Byzantiam  in  loosenasi,  andrarpassed  them  is 
He  chose  liia  subjects  accordingly;  bnt  hii 
genius  displayed  itself  in  the  effective  drawia 
acter,^  and  more  especially  in  the  skill/a 
mcnt  of  complicated  intrigues.*  Such,  with  an 
brilliancy  df  wit  and  lasciviousness  of  tone,  ai 
the  characteristics  of  Machiavelli's  (1469-152 
prose  comedy,  the  Mandragcla  {The  Magic  Drau 
in  their  climacteric,  of  the  plays  of  P.  Aretino  (H 
especially  the  prose  2£€tracalco,  whose  name,  ii 
said,  ought  to  be  written  in  asterisks.  Other  coi 
the  16th  century  were  B.  Accolti,  whoaa  Virgi 
before  1513)  treats  the  story  from  Boecae 
reappears  in  AlFt  WeU  thai  Endt  Wdi;  G.  &  J 
J.  Nardi,  noteworthy  as  decent  and  monl  ia 
tendency ;  O.  Cecchi,  F.  d'Ambra^  A.  F.  Graaini 
or  Secchi,  and  L.  Dolce — all  writers  of  romant 
of  intrigue  in  verse  or  prose. 

During  the  same  century  the  poMaral  drama 
in  Italy.  The  origin  of  this  pecaliar  species-H 
the  bucolic  idyll  in  a  dramatic  form,  and  which ) 
itself  to  the  introduction  of  both  mytholo, 
allegorical  elementa — was  purely  literary,  and  ara 
out  of  the  classical  studies  and  tastei  of  the  Ri 
Its  first  example  was  the  renowned  scholar  A,  ] 
Or/eo  (1472),  which  begins  like  an  idyll  and  a 
tragedy.  Intended  to  be  performed  with  mnaii 
pastoral  drama  is  the  parent  of  the  oper^— thii 
work  tells  its  story  simply.  K.  da  Correggin's  (1  i 
Ce/alo^  or  Aurora,  and  others  followed,  before  a 
Beccari  produced,  as  totally  new  of  its  kind,  his 
pastoral  drama  //  Sagrxfino,  in  which  the  eoou 
predominates.  But  an  epoch  in  the  histoiy  of  t 
is  marked  by  the  Aminta  of  Tasso  (1573),  in  whoi 
is  allegorically  mirrored  ^e  Ferrara  conrl  Ai 
choral  lyrics  of  great  beaaty,  it  presents  aa  i 
treatment  of  a  social  and  mord  problem ;  and  siM 
ception  of  the  characters,  all  of  whom  think  and 
nothing  but  love,  is  artificial,  the  charm  of  the 
not  in  the  interest  of  its  action,  but  in  the  pa 
sweetness  of  its  sentiment  This  work  was  Iks 
many  others,  and  the  pastoral  drama  readied  ill 
popularity  in  the  famous  PoMtor  Fido  (writlsn  bd 
of  B.  Guarini,  which,  while  founded  on  a  tragic  I 
introduces  into  its  complicated  plot  a  comie  Am 
with  a  satirical  intention.  Thna,  both  in  ItsKi 
other  literatures,  the  pastoral  drama  beeam  i 
species,  characterised  like  the  great  body  d 
pastoral  poetry  in  general  by  a  tendency  eitha 
the  artificial  or  towards  the  barieeque.  lis  a 
affected  the  entire  growth  of  Italian  eomsdy, 
the  commedia  ddtarit,  and  impressed  itself  ia  i 
fied  form  upon  the  opera.  (See  Opska).  Thi 
Italian  masters  of  the  laat-named  specicsi  so  fsi 
claim  to  be  included  tn  the  poetic  drama,  vir 
(1668-1750)  and  P.  Metastasio  (1698.176!!). 

The  comic  dramatists  of  the  17th  eenturjr  sv 
a9  followers  of  the  claasical  and  of  the  ronsai 
G.  B.  Porta  and  G.  A  CicQgnini  (whom  Goldoni 
as  full  of  whining  pathoa  and  common  place  dn 
as  still  possessing  a  great  power  to  interest)  beiij 
as  tho  leading  representatives  of  the  former.  B 
of  these  largely  intermixed  gronpa  of  wrilen  e 
all  its  fertility,  prevail  against  the  competiliea  < 
hand  of  the  musical  drama,  and  on  the  other  ef  t 
farcical  entertainments  and  of  those  introdecid 
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tu»u  of  Spanibli  examples.     Italian  comedy  had  fallen  into 
dec&v,  when  its  refonn  was  undertaken  by  the  wonderful 
^    theatrical  genius  of  C.  GulJoui  (1707-1793).     One  of  the 
most  fertile  and  ra^iid  of  playwrights  (of  his  l&O  comedies 
16   were  writtan  and    acted  in    a  single  year),   he  at 
tlie  same  time  pursued  definite  aims  as  a  dramatist      Dis- 
gusted with  the   conventional  budboncry,   and  ashamed 
of  the  rampant  immorality,  of  the  Italian  comic  stage,  ho 
drew  his  characters  from  real  life,  whether  of  his  native 
city  (Venice)^  or  of  society  at  large,  and  sought  to  enforce 
▼irluuus  and  pathetic  sentiments  without  neglecting  the 
•sseutial  objects  of  his  art.     Happy  and  vaiious  in  his 
choice  of  themes,  he  produced,  besides  comedies  of  general 
liaiuau  cbaracter,^  ])lays  on  subjects  drawn  from  literary 
bic>graphy^  or  from  fiction.*    Goldoni,  whose  style  was  con- 
sidered defective  bjr-the  purists  whom  Italy  has  at  no  timo 
lacked,  met  with  a  severe  critic  and  a  temporarily  success^ 
ful  rival  in  Count  C.  Gozzi  (1722-1806),  who  sought  to 
rescue  the  couiic  drama  from  its  association  with  the  real 
life  of  the  middle  classes,  and  to  infuse  a  new  spirit  into 
die  ligures  of  the  old  masked  comedy  by  the  invention  of 
•  new  species.     His  themes  were  taken  from  Neapolitan^ 
and  Oriental  ^  fairy  tales,  to  which  he  accommodated  some 
oC  the  btauding  figures  upon  which  Goldoni  had  made  war. 
Thie  attempt  at  mingling  fancy  and  humour — occasionally 
of  %  ^i'ttctly  satirical  turn^ — was  in  hannony  with  the 
tadencies  of  the  modern  romantic  school,  and  Gozzi's 
*      effixts,  which  though  successful  found  hardly  any  imitators 
^     ii  Italy,  have  a  family  resemblance  to  those  of  Tieck. 
■     Doring  the  ktter  part  of  the  18th  and  the  early  years  of 
Eg^  the  preeeut  century  comedy  continued  to  follow  the  course 
^'  Bkirked  out  by  its  acknowledged  master  Goldoni,  under  the 
.        inflaence  of  the  sentimental  drama  of  France  and  other 
couitries.     Villi,  Kelli,  the  Marquis  Albergati  Oapacelli, 
Bogrsfl,  Federici,   and  Signorelli   (the  historian   of  the 
dnJBi)  are  mentioned  among  the  writers  of  this  school ;  to 
ttt  present  century  belong  Count  Qiraud,  Marchisio  (who 
took  lus  subjects  especially  from  commercial  life),  and  Nota, 
•  fertile  writer,  among  whose  plays  are  three  treating  the 
fivii  el  poets.     Of  still  more  recent  date  are  Bon  and 
Bh)fferia    -Though    no    recent    Italian    comedies    have 
iflq;oired  so  wide  a  celebrity  as  that  which  has  been  obtained 
W  the  nccesaful  productions  of  the  recent  French  stage, 
llara  seems  no  reason  to  predict  a  barren  future  for  ItalSm 
Mndy  any  more  than  for  Italian  tragedy.     Both   the 
9m  and  the  other  have  survived  periods  of  a  seemingly 
kopdsis  decline;  tragedy  has  been    rescued  from  the 
ptdtntry  of  a  timid  classicism,  and  comedy  from  the  con- 
iMkioaalism  of  its  most  popular  but  least  progressive  form  ; 
ttd  neither  the  opera  nor  the  .ballet  has  succeeded  in 
wrting  from  the  nttioial  stage  the  legitimate  forma  of  the 
Utiniml  drama. 

TJd  the  above  gunmazy  of  the  history  of  the  modern 
nliio  drama  it  would  AOt  have  been  inappropriate 
totppend  a  brief  accoant  of  that  of  the  modebn  Ojbleek, 
Qs.drunatic  literature  of  the  later  Hellenes  is  a  creation 
^  ^  hteraiy  movement  which  preceded  their  glorious 

/  iTonofo  CoricMii  IJtrom*  tht  Aeoomplished  Man);  La  BotUga 
*  CiA  kc. 

'£a  Vtiova  Seattra  (The  Cunning  Widoic);  La  PvUa  Onoraia 
<^J2cip0r<a&'0  Oirl):  La  BuaiM  Figlia;  La  B.  Sposa ;  La  B. 
^i§ita,-  La  B.  Jiadre  (the  lost  of  which  vaa  uusuccenhfol ;  "good- 
2^1171  Goldoni,  '*DflTer  displMMfl,  but  the  public  weary  of  every- 
*Sr)b  kc ;  sod  11  Burbero  Bm^fico  called  in  ita  original  French 
^OB  Lt  Bataru  Bie^fai$amL 
Moli^;  Terensio;  Tauo, 

\  hmda;  Pamela  Maritata;  II  FOom/o  Inglem  (Mr  Spectator). 

I  V Amort  detU  trt  Melarance  {The  Three  Lemons);  II  Corxo, 
t^rmidet;  Zobetde. 

*  V Aware  deUe  ire  M.  (againit  GoUloiii) ;  VAngeUino  Bdvcrde 


'V^fhiir  firm  Biriy,  ie^geinet  Helvetiua,  Kowwiin,  and  Voltaire). 


straggle  for  independence,  or  which  may  be  said  to  form 
part  of  that  struggle.  After  beginning  with  dramatic  dia- 
logues of  a  patriotic  tendency,  it  took  a  step  in  advance 
^vith  the  tragedies  of  J.  E.  Nerulos^  (1778-1650),  whos* 
name  belongs  to  the  political  as  well  as  to  the  litcrar}'  history 
of  his  country.  His  comedies — especially  one  directed 
against  the  excesses  of  journalism* — largely  contributed  to 
open  a  literary  life  for  the  modem  Greek  tongue.  Among 
the  earlier  patriotic  Greek  dramatists  of  the  present  century 
are  T.  AUueos,  J.  Zampelios  (whoso  tragic  stylo  was 
influenced  by  that  of  Alfieri),^^'  S.  K.  Karydis,  and  A« 
Valaoritis.  A.  Zoiros^^  is  noteworthy  as  living  introduced 
the  use  of  prose  into  Greek  tragedy,  while  preserving  to  it 
that  association  with  sentiments  and  aspirations  which  will 
probably  long  continue  to  •  pervade  the  chief  productions 
of  modem  Greek  literature.  The  love  of  the  theatre  is 
ineradicable  from  Attic  as  it  is  from  Italian  soil ;  and  the 
tendencies  of  the  young  dramatic  literature  of  Hellas  seem 
to  justify  the  hope  that  a  worthy  future  awaits  it 

Italy  produced  many  brilliant  growths,  from  which  the    SpanUb 
dramatic  literatures  of  other  nations  largely  borrowed ;  but    drama. 
Spain  is  the  only  country  of  modem  Europe  which  shares 
with  England  the  honour  of  having  achieved,  at  a  relatively 
early  date,  the  creation  of  a  genuinely  national  form  of  the 
regular  drama.     So  proper  to  Spain  was  the  form  of  tha 
drama  which  she  produced  and  perfected,  that  to  it  the 
term  romantic  has  been  specifically  applied,  though  so 
restricted  a  use  of  the  epithet  is  clearly  unjustifiable.    The 
influences  which  from  the  Romance  peoples — in  whom 
Christian  and  Germanic  elements  mingled  with  the  legacy 
of  Roman  law,  learning,  and  culture — spread  to  the  Germanio 
nations  were  represented  with  the  most  signal  force  and 
fulness  in  the  institutions  of  chivalry, — to  which,  in  th^ 
words  of  Scott,  "  it  was  peculiar  to  blend  military  valour 
with  the  strongest  passions  which  actuate  the  human  mind, 
the  feelings  of  devotion  and  thoise  of  love.'.'    These  feelings^ 
in  their  combined  operation  upon  the  national  chamcccr, 
.  and  in  their  reflection  in  the  national  literature,  were  not 
peculiar  to  Spain ;  but  nowhere  did  they  so  long  or  so  lato 
continue  to  animate  the  moral  life  of  a  nation.     Outward 
causes  contributed  to  this  result     For  centuries  after  tha 
cruaados  had  become  a  mere  memory,  S^min  was  a  battle 
ground  between  the  cross  and  the  crescent     And  it  was 
precisely  at  the  time  when  the  Renaissance  was  establiidiing 
new  starting-points  for  the  literary  progress  of  Europe,  that 
Ohristian  Spain  rose  to  the  height  of  Catholic  as  well  as 
national  self-consciousness  by  tho  expulsion  of  the  floors 
and  the  conquest  of  the  New  World.     From  their  rulers  or 
rivals  of  so  many  centuries  the  Spaniaids  had  derived  thafe 
rich  glow  of  colour  which  became  permanently  dibtinctivo 
of  their  national<lifei  and  more  especially  of  its  literary  and 
artistio  expressions  ;  they  had  also  perhaps  derived  from 
the  same  source  an  equally  characteriBtic  refinement  in 
their  treatment  of  the  passion  of  love.     The  ideas  cf 
Spanish  chivalry — more  especially  religious  devotion  Lnd  .\ 
punctilious  sense  of  personal  honour — asserted  thcmsclvci 
(according  to  a  process  often  observable  in  the  history  of 
civilization)  with  peculiar  distinctness  in  literature  and  art, 
after  the  great  achievements  to  which  they  had  contributed 
in  other  fields  had  ab^ady  been   wrought     The  ripest 
glories  of  the  Spanish  drama  belong  to  an  age  of  national 
decay — mindful,  it  is  true,  of  the  ideas  of  a  greater  posik 
The  chivalrous  enthusiasm  pervading  so  many  of  Ihs 
master-pieces  of  its  literature  is  indeed  a  characteristic  ol 

"  Aspasia;  Polyxma.  *  Bphemeridophc^. 

*^  limoleon;  Ktmstantinas  Palaologoi;  Bhigae  qf  Pkerm, 
u  %he  Three  Uwulrtd,  or  Ihe  Character  qf  the  Amoient  Fcff«ae 

(Leonidaa);  The  iJtath  of  ike  Orator  (DemosUMMi);  A  Seiam  ^f 

Timoleomt  &c. 
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the  Span'sb  natinn  :n  aU.  even  in  tlic  least  hopeful,  perii»ds 
of  its  lit^r  historj' ;  and  tlic  rcligitviw  prdnur  brcatLc-fl  l»y 
these  works,  iliouch  assoriatin;:  n<'A\'  with  what  is  callfd 
the  Catbolio  lloactiou,  is  in  truth  only  r.  miuifestation  of 
the  sjiirit  which  inform-^d  the  uoblost  part  of  the  lleformv 
tion  movement  itself.  The  Spanish  drama  neither  sought 
nor  could  Ecck  to  emancipiitc  itself  from  views  and  forms 
of  religious  life  more  than  ever  sacred  to  the  Spanish 
people  since  the  glorious  da}-.s  of  Fcrdmand  and  Isabella  ; 
fend  it  is  not  in  the  Lojinnings  but  in  the  great  age  of 
Spanish  dnimatie  literature  that  there  is  often  mostdifficulty 
in  di<;tingnishing  between  what  is  to  be  termed  a  religious  and 
what  a  secul.ir  play.  After  S|Kiin  had  thus,  the  first  after 
England  among  modern  European  countries,  fully  unfolded 
that  incomparably  richest  expression  of  na't'onal  life  and 
sentiment  in  an  artistic  form — a  truly  national  dramatic 
literature, — the  terrible  decay  of  her  greatness  and  pros- 
perity gradu.illy  impaired  the  strength  of  a  brilliant  but,  of 
Its  nature,  dependent  growth.  In  the  absence  of  high 
original  genius  the  Spanish  dramatists  began  to  turn  to 
foreign  models,  though  little  supported  in  such  attempts  by 
popular  sympathy ;  and  it  is  only  in  more  recent  times  that 
the  S])anish  drama  has  sought  to  reproduce  the  ancient 
forms  from  whose  master-pieces  the  nation  had  never 
become  efttranged,  while  accommodating  them  to  tastes  and 
tendencies  shared  by  later  Spanish  literature  with  that  of 
Europe  at  large. 

The  earlier  dramatic  efforts  of  Spanish  literature  may 
iritl;  ut  inconvenience  be  briefly  dismissed.  The  reputed 
SiitLi-r  of  the  CoupMs  >/  Mhi-jo  litvuljo  (R.  Cot  a  the 
elder)  likowl-iocumpodc-l  the  first  act  of  a  story  of  intrigue 
and  character,  purely  dmnatic  but  not  intended  for  reprc- 
tentatljn.  This  tragic  comedy  of  Cnlisto  and  Melib-ia, 
vhich  was  completed  (in  21  acts)  by  1499,  aft'jrwards 
becunc  f.im*m3  uuJer  the  name  of  Cflfsdna  ;  it  was  frc- 
qu.'i.tly  imitated  and  translated,  and  was  adapted  for  the 
S|..iTii.  !i  sta^^>  by  K.  de  Zcpoda  in  15S'2.  But  the-  fathtr  of 
thu  Sp^i:ish  dnma  was  J.  de  la  Eiuzir.a  (b.  r.  14G8).  whose 
re.  r.-yt :  :'i'-  fs  iMidir  tho  name  of  "cclugucs"  were 
diii...iii  ■  'ii-.l-vuc*  of  a  reli^ioiLs  or  pastoral  character.  His 
atf- :...  :  ■  \»i  r  ■  iniltLitoJ  nn'iv  especially  by  Gil  Vicente  (fl. 
1,*)'»"^  I.»rfl  ■.  a  IVirtii^ui---*  v.l;  1  WFiit?  both  in  S]»:iiiish  and 
1!!  I.'     i.  '\w  X  'i^iio — *.L'j  ilr.uii.itic  literature  vl  which  is 

■  I  :i>>!hingof  equal  uicrit  riftcrward:*. 
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»k?Uh:i!  the  hnni'olc  rcsAurces  whiclitrere  &t  the  CDinixiaBd 
•.  f  Lop:  de  Rueda  (fl.  1544-1567),  a  mechanic  oi  Seville, 
who  with  )i!s  friend  the  bookseller  Timoceda,  and  xwo 
brother  authors  and  actors  in  his  strolling  coicpacy,  su» 
ceeded  in   bringing  dramatic  entertainments  ont  of  tba 
churches  and  palaces  into  the  public  places  of  the  town^ 
where  they  were  produced  on  temporary  icaffoldi.    Tbt 
manager  carried  about  his  properties  in  a  com  sack  ;  and 
the  "  comedies  "  were  still  only  "  dialogaea,  and  a  f  pedtf 
of    eclogues    between    two    or   three    shepherds  and  s 
shepherdess,"  enlivened  at  times  by  intormezsos  of  faronnti 
comic  figures,  such  as  the  negress  or  the  Biseayan,  "pIiTctf 
with  inconceivable  talent  and  truthfulness  by  Lope."   dst 
of  his  pUys  at  least,'  and  one  of  TimonedaV  seem  to  bn 
been  taken  from  an  Italian  source ;  othera  mingled  nuddi 
themes  with  classical  apparitions  f  one  of  Timooads^  ■■ 
(perhaps  again  through  the  Italian)  from  Plantus.'    Othn 
of  a  slighter  description  were  called  jMtoi^ — a  spedei  ifttf- 
wards  termed  entrcmtitt  and  resembling  the  modem  Fresck 
provtrbef.     With  these  ponalar  efforts  cf  Lope  de  Rodi 
and  his  friends  a  considerable  dramatic  activity  Ixna  ii 
the  yeara  1560-1590  in  several  Spanish  cities,  and  bebn 
the  close  of  this  period  permanent  theatres  begin  to  bt 
fitted  up  at  Madrid.     Yet  Spanish  dramatic  htentoi 
might  still  have  been  led  to  follow  Italian  in  turnip 
to  an  imitation  of  classical  models.     Two  plsyi  Lj  d 
Bermudes  (1577),  called  by  their  learned  author  "tbi 
first  S])aiiish  tragedies,"  treating  the  national  nbjed  of 
Inez  de  Castro,  but  divided  into  five  acts,  fcmpotoj  it 
varioua  metres,  and  introducing  achoms ;  a  Lido  {e.  1M0| 
by   C.   de   Virues   (who  claimed  to  faavs  fizit  difiU 
dramas  into  three  jomadas);  and  the  trsgedisi  of  LL 
de  Argcnsola  (acted  1585,  and  praised  in  Vo*  Qvinfr) 
alike  pointed  in  this  direction. 

Such  were  the  alternatives  which  had  opened  for  tb 
Spanish  drama,  when  at  last,  abont  the  same  tims  MtkC 
of  the  KnglLsh,  its  future  was  detennined  by  intfli 
of  original  genius.  The  first  of  these  wu  tb  ifr 
mortal  Cervantes,  who,  however,  failed  to  antidjitSi  t} 
his  earlier  plays  (1584-1588)  the  great  (thoogh  to  \m 
unproductive)  success  of  his  famous  romsnce.  Is  hii 
endeavour  to  give  a  poetic  character  to  the  drama  hf  f J 
upon  the  expedient  o'  introducing  penonifisd  absavtiiM 
sjHsakiug  a  *'  divine  "  or  clc\'atcd  language — s  dcvict  wU 
was  for  a  time  favourably  received.  Bat  tbeie  j/kp 
exhibit  a  neglect  or  ignorance  of  the  laws  of  diainitieoi^ 
stniction  ;  their  action  is  cp"9odical ;  and  it  ii  fna  tk 
realism  of  tlicso  episodes  (especially  in  the  Stmopi, 
which  is  c-iuwdrd  with  both  figures  and  incidents), lodfM 
the  j>(>wer  and  flow  of  the  declamation,  that  their  tVtdVBd 
hive  been  derived.  TViien  in  his  kter  yein  {W) 
C'crvartc"  returned  to  dramatic  composirion,  the  tXjlf^ 
i"Tvi  I'i  the  ii.itional  drama  bid  becndeCbitivelyictUidly 
:.  jjtlio  ii<i;i«liiT  of  Writers,  tho  brilliant  success  of  vbo* 
1'-  kiiowk«i'.'(  d  chief  may  previously  have  diverted  CcnsEW 
fii-:ii  his  labours  for  the  theaLre.  His  influence  n(<0B  tfei 
■:-Hir:'.l  j.ro^TO«s  of  dramatic  literature  is,  howercr, to *• 
*  •u.-i  *,  z:ut  uuly  in  his  plays,  but  oUo  in  tboKPWi^ 
'■■•-..' •,■■7  f>  whi'.'h  roi>rc  than  one  drams  is  inJefctts 
^  .1-  iS  pl(.t,  and  f^r  iiiiich  of  lis  dialogue  to  boot 

i  .-]•.  ii."  Vtpi  ( 1 ');.--! r> 35),  one  of  the  mtsl  arforiibil 

i  !.-      tlio    w.irM  his  known,  jHTmancntly  oultiifcw 

I.  ■.•.:.  'mI  i  iiT.".^  of  tu2  Spanish  drama.     Si-ine  of  lb* 

\  .  t'.  if  boLr!::nings  takeir  over  by  him  fnn  rate 

:  c'-UiQ  v.  ere  cultivated  with  eqosl  or  0*0 

■  by  Mibsuquent  authors;  but  in  vsfii9>* 

:  I*;  .i^.^iiz  produc^iuD,  he  has  cs  rtnk    Hii 
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1  Tras  sncli  that-  lio  wrote  about  1500  plays, 
ramatic  works  classed  as  auios  tacramentales 
,  and  a  vast  series  of  other  literary  composi- 
?putably  prejudiced  his  reputation  with  those 
is  but  a  name  and  a  number.  Yet  as  a 
e  more  fully  exemplifies  the  capabilities  of 
heatre  than  any  of  his  successor?,  though  as 
n  may  deserve  the  palm.  Nor  would  it  be 
igine  a  truer  representative  of  the  Spain  of 
.  poet  who,  after  sufTering  the  hardsliips  of 
die,  and  the  pangs  of  passion,  nailed  against 
le  faith  in  the  Invincible  Armada,  8uK*!e- 
e  a  member  of  the  Holy  Inquisition  and  of 
t  Francis,  and  after  having  been  decorated  by 
the  cross  of  Malta  and  a  theological  doctorate, 
ae  nobility,  and  idolized  by  the  nation,  ended 
s  of  Jesus  and  Mary  on  his  lips.  From  the 
i  writer  we  may  best  learn  the  manners  and 
3,  ftie  ideas  of  religion  and  honour,  of  the 
Philippine  ago,  the  age  when  she  was  most 
he  eyes  of  Europe  and  most  glorious  in  her 
ith  all  its  inventiveness  and  vigour,  the 
J  primarily  set  itself  the  task  of  pleasing  his 
ery  spirit  of  whose  inner  as  well  as  outer  life 
mirrored  in  his  dramatic  works.  In  them 
le  words  of  Lope's  French  translator  Barct, 
nt,  the  clamour,  the  conflict  of  •  V[nf oreseen 
able  to  uureflectiug  spectators ;  perpetual 
jssed  to  an  nncxlinguishable  national  ]>rido ; 
of  pascsions  dear  to  a  people  never  tired  of 
f ;  the  absolute  sway  of  the  point  of  honour; 
Q  of  revenge  ;  the  adoration  of  symlols ; 
id  burlesque,  everywhere  beloved  of  the 
t  here  never  defiled  by  obscenities,  for  this 
sense  of  delicacy,  and  the  foundation  of  its 
Dbllity ;  lastly,  the  flow  of  proverbs  which  nt 

from  the  fjynci'^so  "  (the  .comic  sen'ant 
in  the  Spanish  drama  by  Lopc^ — "  the  com- 
raturo  of  those  who  possess  no  other." 
of  Lope,  and  tbi'^e  of  the  national  Spanish 
noral,  are  divided  into  classes  which  it  is 
always  easy,  and  which  there  is  no  reason 
m  always  to  have  inten-led,  to  keep  distinct 
)ther.  After  in  liis  early  youtli  composing 
oral  l>lay8,  and  allegorical  moralities  in  the 
began  his  theatrical  activity  at  Madrid  about 
e  plays  which  he  thenceforth  produced  have 
ted  under  the  following  heads.  The  com^d'uts, 
are  in  verse,  include  (1)  the  Fo-called  r.  de 
I — not  comedies  proper,  but  dnimas  the  prin- 
jes  in  which  arc  taken  from  the  class  of  socifty 

cloak  and  sword.  Gallantry  is  their  main 
cresting  a*id  complicated,  but  well-constructed 
ons  intrigue  their  chief  feature ;  and  this  is 
ipaitied  by  an  underplot  in  which  i\\Q  gracioso 
i.  Their  titles  are  frequently  taken  from  the 
or  proverbial  phrases  of  the  people,*  upon  the 
ited  by  which  the  plaj-s  often  (as  Mr  Lewes 
presses  it)  constitute  a  kind  of  gloss  (fflosa)  in 
I  is  the  favourite  species  of  the  national 
tre ;  and  to  the  plots  of  the  plays  belonging  to  it 

other  nations  owus  a  debt  almost  incalculable 
2)  The  c.  hfrOicas  are  distincjuished  by  some  of 
gea  being  of  royal  or  very  high  lank,  and  ^by 
being  often  historical  and  largely^  (though  not 


U  Madrid  {The  Sl^ei  WaUr  of  Ma(hid);  Dinfros  son 

t  Dog  in  the  Man^rr),  &c. 

s  d€  SeriUd  ( The  Stir  of  S:.vilU\  i.r.,  Sanolio  the  Brave)  ; 


invari^bly^)  taken  from  the  national  annals,  or  founded  on 
contemporary  or  recent  events.*  Hence  they  exhibit  a 
greater  gravity  of  tone  ;  but  in  other  respect.-;  there  is  no 
difference  between  them  and  thfc  cloak  and  sword  comedies 
with  which  they  share  che  clement  of  comic  underi)lot8. 
Occasionally  Lope  condescended  in  the  opposite  direction, 
to  (3)  plays  of  which  the  scene  is  laid  in  common  life,  but 
for  which  no  special  name  appears  to  have  existed.^ 
Meanwhile,  both  he  and  his  successors  were  too  devoted 
sons  of  the  church  not  to  acknowledge  in  some  sort  her 
claim  to  influence  the  national  drama.  This  claim  she 
had  never  relinquished,  even  when  she  could  no  longer 
retain  an  absolute  control  over  the  stagi.  For  a  time, 
indeed,  she  was  able  to  reassert  even  this ;  for  the  exhibi- 
tion of  all  secular  plays  was  in  1598  prohibited  by  the 
dying  Philip  II.,  and  remained  so  for  two  years ;  and  Lope 
with  his  usual  facility  proceeded  to  supply  religious  plays  of 
various  kinds.  After  a  few  dramas  on  scriptural  subjects 
he  turned  to  the  legends  of  the  saints  ;  and  the  comedias  de 
tan/OS,  of  which  he  wrote  a  great  number,  became  an 
accepted  later  Spanish  variety  of  the  miracle-play.  True, 
however,  to  the  popular  instincts  of  hid  genius,  he  threw 
himself  with  special  zeal  and  success  into  the  composition 
of  another  kind  of  religious  plays — a  development  of  the 
Corpus  Christi  pageants,  in  honour  of  which  all  the  theatres 
had  to  close  their  doors  for  a  month.  These  were  the 
famous  atiios  tacramentales  (i.e.,  solemn  "acts"  or  pro- 
ceedings in  honour  of  the  Sacrament),  which  were  per- 
formed in  the  open  air  by  actors  who  had  filled  the  cars  of 
the  sacred  procession.  Of  these  Lope  wrote  about  409. 
These  entertainments  were  arranged  on  a  fixed  scheme, 
comprising  a  prologue  in  dialogue  between  two  or  more 
actors  in  character  (/<xz),  a  farce  (e)itik:m(t),  and  the  aut<> 
l>roper,  an  allegorical  scene  of  religious  purport,  as  an 
example  of  which  Ticknor  cites  the  Bridge  of  (he  World, — in 
which  the  Prince  of  Darkness  in  vain  seeks  to  defend  the 
bridge  against  the  Knight  of  the  Cross,  who  finally  leads 
the  Soul  of  Man  in  triumph  across  it.  Not  all  the 
entrcmcici  of  Lope  and  others  were,  however,  composed  for 
insertion  in  these  autes.  This  long-lived  popular  species, 
together  with  the  old  kind  of  dramatic  dialogue  called 
erfoffiiei,  completes  the  list  of  the  varieties  of  his  dramatic 
works. 

The  example  of  Lope  was  followed  by  a  large  number 

of  writers,  and  Spain  thus  rapidly  became  possessed  of  a 

dramatic  literature  almost  unparalleled   in  quantity — for 

in    fertility  also    Lope  was  but   the  first  .among  many. 

Among  the  writers  of  Lope's  school,  his  friend  Q.   de 

Castro  (1569-1631)  must  not  be  passed  by,  for  his  Cid^ 

was  the  basis  of  Corneille's ;  nor  J.    P.  do  Montalvan 

(1612-1638),  "the  f^rst-born  of  Lope's  genius,"  the  ex- 

tmvagance    of    whose    imagination,    like   that   of    Lee, 

culminated  in  madness.     Soon  after  him  died  (1639)  Kuis 

de  Alarcon,  in  whose  plays,  as  contrasted  with  those  of 

Lo{)e,  has  been  recognized  the  distinctive  element  of  a 

moral  purpose.     To  G.  Tellez,  called  Tirso  de  Molina  (d. 

1648),  no   similar  praiso   seems   due ;   but   the  frivolous 

gaiety  of  the  inventor  of  tho  complete  character  of  Don 

Juan  was  accompanied  by  ingenuity  in  the  construction  of 

his  excellent"  though  at  times  "  sensational "  '  plots.     F 

de  Hoxds  y  Zorilla  (b.  1607),  who  was  largely  plundered  by 

tho  French  dramatists  of  the  latter  half  of  the  century, 

survived  Molina  for  about  a  generation.     In  vain  scbolan 

■  1 1 — 

•  Roma  AhrasaJa  (R.  in  Afh<s—'Stro). 

•  Arauco  iMmaHu  {The  iWmqnrgt  of  Aravco,  1560). 

•  La  Mo-M  de  Va.-.t-ir^  {Thr  M'a(cr-maid). 

«  1x13  AftKCtUiueB  {The  Y<mthful  Adventures)  del  did, 
'  Ih>n  Gil  df.  las  Colzas  Verde*  {D.  Q.  in  the  Oreen  firetekts) 
**  Kl  Burlador  de  Sevilla  y  Couvimd  de  Pierra  {The  Deceives-  ^ 
\  i^evillet  i.e.t  Don  Jaan.  and  ihr  strm^  (iu0wi\ 
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cl  110007  classical  tastes  prot«iUid  in  essaya  in  prose  and 
\erse  againat  the  aacendeiscy  of  the  popular  drama  :  the 
yrjbi^irion  of  Philip  EL  had  been  recalled  two  years  after 
hir  death  and  was  never  renewed  :  and  the  activity  of  the 
theatre  spread  through  the  towns  and  villages  of  the  land, 
evco'where  uader  the  controlling  influence  of  the  school  of 
writors  who  hod  establiahod  so  complete  a  harmony  between 
the  drama  and  the  taates  and  tendencies  of  the  people. 

Tlie  glories  of  Spanish  dramatic  literature  reached  their 
height  in  P.  Celdcron  de  la  Barca  (1600-1681),  though  in 
the  history  of  the  Spanish  theatre  he  holds  only  the  second 
place.  He  elaborated  some  of  the  forms  of  the  national 
drama,  but  brought  about  no  changes  of  moment  in  any 
of  them.  Even  the  brilliancy  of  his  style,  glittering  with 
a  constant  reproduction  of  the  same  family  of  tropes,  and 
the  variety  of  his  melodious  versification,  are  mere  in- 
tensifications of  the  poetic  qualities  of  Lope,  while  in  their 
moral  and  religious  sentiments,  and  their  general  views  of 
histoiy  and  aociety,  there  is  no  difference  between  the  twa 
Like  Lope,  Calderon  was  a  soldier  in  his  youth  and  an 
ecclesiastic  in  his  later  years ;  like  him  he  suited  himself  to 
the  tastes  of  both  court  and  people,  and  applied  his  genius 
with  equal  facility  to  the  treatment  of  leligious  and  of 
secular  themea  In  fertility  he  was  inferior  to  Lope  (for 
he  wrote  not  many  more  than  100  plays) ;  but  he  surpasses 
the  elder  poet  in  richness  of  style,  and  more  especially  in 
fire  of  imagination.  In  his  autot  (of  which  he  is  said  to  have 
left  not  les3  than  73),  Calderon  probably  attained  to  his 
most  distinctive  excellence;  some  of  these  appear  to  take 
a  wide  range  of  allegorical  invention,*  while  they  uniformly 
poascss  great  beauty  of  poetical  detail.  Other  of  his  most 
Iauiou3  or  interesting  pieces  are  comedies  de  taiUos.^  In  his 
secular  plays  Calderon  treats  as  wide  a  variety  of  subjects 
as  Lope,  hui  ic  is  not  a  dissimilar  variety ;  nor  would  it  be 
easy  to  r-ccido  whether  a  poet  so  uniformly  admirable 
within  his  limit.)  has  achieved  greater  success  in  romantic 
hloLorical  tragedy,'  in  the  comedy  of  amorous  intrigue,*  or 
in  a  dr..inatic  work  combining  fancy  and  artificiality  in 
C'jch  a  G'^^rce  that  it  has  been  diversely  described  aa  n 
roiraittic  caprice  aad  as  a  philosophical  poem.' 

During  the  life  of  the  second  great  master  of  the 
Sf  ^iiLsli  dr.:iiid  thL*ro  was  little  apparent  abatement  in  the 
]r.ro^Iu(>ti\:-7  of  its  literature  ;  while  the  aiiios  continued  to 
t'ourloh  in  Madrid  and  elsewhere,  till  in  1765  (shortly 
b(:iorb  i\ic  expuUion  of  the  Jesuita  from  Spain)  their  public 
r«prcsjUt.:Uou  waa  ^/Tohibitcd  by  royal  decree.  In  the 
worlil  of  fa'il;ii»n,  thu  upcrahad  reached  Spain  already  during 
CuMtTon's  lifcUine,  together  with  other  French  infiueuces, 
and  the  great  dramatist  had  himself  writtcD  one  or  two 
of  his  plains  for  performance  with  music.  But  the  regular 
natiunal  dramn  continued  to  command  i>opular  favour; 
an<l  with  A.  Mori*to  (1618-1669)  may  be  said  to  have 
even  taken  a  fresh  step.  While  he  wrote  in  all  the  forms 
establiahod  by  Lope  and  cultivated  by  Calderon.  his  manner 
Bci'ms  most  nearly  to  approach  the  master-pieces  of  French 
an>l  later  Kngliiih  comedy  of  character ;  he  was  the  earhest 
writer  of  the  comediat  de  fitjuron^  in  which  the  most 
prominent  i)enionagc  is  (in  Congrcve's  phrase)  '*  a  character 
of  affectation.^  in  other  words,  the  Spanish  fop  of  real 
lifd.^  llis  master  piece,  a  lavounte  uf  many  stages,  is  one 
of  the  muhi  gmccfal  and  pleasing  of  modem  comodief> — 
■iiitple  but  IntLTcHtiog  in  |ilot,  and  true  to  nature,  with 
■n:.iit!M:i.L;  liLi.'  S!;ukc8|)can^au  truth.^     Other  writers  trod 
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more  closely  in  the  footatepa  of  the  xqmmk^  ahk 
ing  any  notieeable  changea  in  ths  fonn  of  th 
drama  ;  even  the  taynele  (tit-bit),  which  owis  11 
Benavente  (fl.  1645),  was  only  a  kind  of  eirfiv 
Spanish  drama  in  all  its  forma  retained  i\k  comi 
the  nation,  because  they  were  alike  popular  in  \ 
character ;  nor  is  there  any  other  example  of  n 
an  adaptation  of  a  national  art  to  the  nat'ontl 
sentiment  in  its  ethica  and  sssthetica,  iu  the  nal 
plots  of  the  playa  (whatever  their  origin),  in  the 
their  actions,  in  the  condoet  and  tone  tad  ii 
costume  of  their  characters. 

National  as  it  was,  and  becauae  of  this  veiy  <; 
Spanish  drama  was  f^ed  to  share  the  lot  of  th 
BO  fully  represented.  At  the  end  of  the  17t 
when  the  Spauiah  throne  at  last  became  the  dec! 
of  discord  among  the  Gfovemmeuts  of  Europe,  tl 
people  lay,  in  the  words  of  a  historian  of  its  1 
"  like  a  corpse,  incapable  of  feeling  ita  own  ii 
That  national  art  to  which  it  had  to  faiikfuUy 
fallen  into  decline  and  decay  with  the  spirit  of  & 
By  the  time  of  the  dose  of  the  great  war,  the  i 
sunk  into  a  mere  amusement  of  the  popnlacs^  vB 
the  ffrcater  part  of  the  18th  century,  while 
the  old  mastera  the  measure  of  favour  which  ao 
traditional  esteem,  continued  to  uphold  the  1 
tivee  of  the  old  drama  in  its  degeneracy— authi 
level  of  their  audiencea.  But  the  Spanlib  conil 
French,  and  France  in  the  drama,  even  more  tii 
other  form  of  art,  was  the  arbiter  of  taste  in  Ecro; 
the  restoration  of  peace  accordingly  begau  iaolste 
to  impose  the  French  canons  of  dramatic  tbeoi 
follow  the  example  of  French  dramatic  prsctia 
the  middle  of  the  century  these  endeavoaia  asso 
definite  form.  Montiano'a  Uoodlees  tragedy  ol 
(1750),  which  was  never  acted,  waa  accompauiec 
course  endeavouring  to  reconcile  the  doctrim 
author  with  the  practice  of  the  old  Spauifeb  draui 
play  itself  was  in  blank  verse  (a  metre  never 
Culderon,  though  iocabionally  by  Lope),  msfea 
old  national  ballad-measures  (the  romanoe-mes 
assurance  and  the  rhymed  redomdilla  quatrain) 
by  the  old  masters  among  the  variety  of  metna 
by  them.  The  earliest  Sjvanibh  comedy  iu  the  Fi 
(a  translation  only,  though  written  in  the  natioi 
(1751),  and  the  first  original  Spaniah  comedy  ei 
model,  Moratin's  Petimetra  (PelUe-iiaUrtm§\  nrinl 
\vith  a  critical  diasertation,  likewise  remained  on 
1770,  however,  the  same  author's  IIcrmaiiida,\ 
drama  on  a  national  theme  and  in  the  nationaJ 
adhering  to  the  French  rules,  appeared  00  the  • 
similar  attempts  followed  in  tragedy  by  the  h 
and  others  (including  Ayala,  who  vennrei  ii 
compete  with  Cervantee  on  the  theme  of  Nuau 
in  comedy  by  Yriarte  and  JoveUanoa  (aftetwaM 
under  Godoy),  who  produced  a  eentimenta]  < 
Diderot's  manner.*  But  these  endeavours  faile 
any  cliange  in  the  popular  theatre,  which  wip  ^ 
succeas  raised  from  ita  deepest  degndatioB 
la  Cruz  (b.  1731),  a  fertUe  author  of  light 
genuine  humour,  eapeeially  Mjfiiefes.  denctiag  tl 
of  the  middle  and  lower  daaeea  In  liteniy 
liucrca's  voluminoos  collectioii  of  the  old  playa  (' 
a  new  impulse  to  dramatic  prodoctivity,  and  tl 
continued  between  repreeentadTee  of  the  old  k 
as  Cornelia  (fl.  1780)  and  of  the  new.  neh  as  ti 
Moratin  (1760-1828),  whow  cooMdiaa— oc  wa'a 
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Md  nort  raooenful-  wa*  in  prose — raised  him  to  the  fore- 
aoifcpoiition  among  the  dromatista  of  hia  age.  In  tragedy 
V.  <M  Cienfuegoa  (d.  1809)  likewise  showed  some 
iBgiittlitj.  After,  however,  the  troablea  of  the  French 
domination  and  the  war  had  come  to  an  end,  the  precepts 
ad  examples  of  the  new  school  failed  to  reassert  them- 
Mhea  The  Spanish  dramatists  of  the  present  century,  after 
DiiUDg,  as  in  the  instances  of  F.  Martinez  de  la  Eosa  and 
bieton  de  loa  Horreros,  from  the  system  of  French  comedy 
to  tlte  manner  of  the  national  drama,  appear  either  to  have 
riood  under  the  influence  of  the  French  romantic  school,  or 
ti  have  returned  once  more  to  the  old  national  models. 
inoDg  the  former  class  A.  Oil  y  Zarate,  among  the  latter 
h  Zonlla,  are  mentioned  as  specially  prominent.  Mean- 
vUle  the  old  popular  religious  performances  are  not  wholly 
otinct  in  Spain,  and  their  relics  may  long  continue  to  sur- 
im  tberc.  Whatever  may  be  the  future  history  of  one  of 
Iks  most  remarkable  of  dramatic  literatures,  it  may 
mfidently  be  predicted  that  so  long  as  Spain  is  Spain, 
kr  theatre  will  not  be  permanently  denationalized,  and 
thift  the  revolutions  it  may  be  destined  to  undergo  are 
■likaljto  extioguiflh,  in  whatever  degree  they  may  repress, 
fm  oonierrative  elements. 

Ihe  beginoiiigs  of  the  regular  drama  in  France,  which 
^n,  without  absolutely  determining,  potently  swayed  its 
ntinooorse,  sprang  directly  from  the  literary  movement  of 
thtBeoaissance.  DuBellay  sounded  the  note  of  attack  which 
CQBferted  that  movement  in  France  into  an  endeavour  to 
•  tnoifonn  the  national  literature;  and  in  Bonsard  the 
diaical  school  of  poetry  put  forward  its  conquering  hero 
■idioTereign  lawgiver.  Among  the  disciples  who  gathered 
>M&d  Bonsard,  and  with  him  formed  the  "  Pleiad  "  of 
Rench  literature,  Stephen  Jodelle  0532-1672),  the 
nfomer  of  the  French  theatre,  soon  held  a  distinguished 
(bee.  The  stage  of  this  period  left  ample  room  for  the 
•sterprise  of  this  youthful  writer.  The  popularity  of  the 
<iidefitertainments  had  reached  its  height  when  Louis  XII., 
iahb  conflict  with  Pope  Julius  XL,  had  not  scrupled  to  call 
fa  the  aid  of  Pierre  Qregoire  (Oringore),  and  when  the  M^re 
Attf  had  mockingly  masqueraded  in  the  petticoats  of  Holy 
ChucL  Under  Francis  L  the  Inquisition  had  to  somo 
^ttot  BDcoeeded  in  repressing  the  audacity  of  the  actors, 
ihoie  follies  were  at  the  same  time  an  utter  abomination 
la  the  eyes  of  the  Huguenots.  For  a  time  the  very 
>||toiea  had  been  prohibited.  ^lean while,  isolated  trans- 
wool  of  Italian^  or  classical'  dramas  haid  in  literature 
Hpm  the  movement  which  Jodelle  now  transferred  to  the 
<^  itself.  His  tragedy,  CU-ojxUre  Captive^  was  produced 
ftm  cm  the  same  day  as  his  comedy,  LEughie^  in  1662, 
bDttfon  #0  aacj'ifiant  following  in  1558.  Thus  at  a  time 
vhea  a  national  theatre  was  perhaps  impossible  in  a 
tnatry  distracted  by  civil  and  religious  conflicts,  whose 
Maithy  had  not  yet  welded  together  a  number  of 
P'BTinces  attached  each  to  its  own  traditions,  and  whose 
lopnlatiQp,  especially  in  the  capital,  was  enervated  Y^ 
nivolity  or  enslaved  by  fanaticism,  was  bom  that  long-lived 
Jrtiiicial  growth,  the  so-called  classical  tragedy  of  Francs. 
*w French  comedy,  though  subjected  to  the  same  influences 
2|tragedy,  had  a  national  basis  upon  which  to  proceed,  and 
^hi^ory  is  partly  that  of  a  modification  of  old  popular 

■0IIB2. 

The  history  of  French  tragedy  begins  with  the  Cleopatre 
^•pttM;  in  the  representation  of  which  the  author,  together 
^  other  members  of  the  **  Pleiad,''  took  part.  It  is  a 
^'H^J  in  the  manner  of  Seneca,  devoid  of  action  and 

^EiaidtUu  NiMoi  {The  Voung  Maiden^  Cvtufnt). 
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provided  with  a  ghost  and  a  chonia.  Thoagh  mainly 
written  m  the  five-foot  Iambic  oonplet,  it  already  contains 
passages  in  the  Alexandrine  metre,  which  soon  afterwarda 
La  Peruse  by  his  MMie  (pr.  1666)  established  in  French 
tragedy,  and  which  Jodelle  emplqyed  in  his  Did<m, 
2fumerous  tragediea  followed  in  the  same  style  by  variona 
authors,  among  whom  Bounyn  produced  tho  first  French 
regular  tragedy  on  a  subject  neither  Greek  nor  Roman,* 
and  the  brothers  De  la  TaUle,^  and  J.  Qrevin,<^  dLstingoish^ 
themselves  by  their  style.  Though  in  tho  reign  of  Charles 
IX.  a  vain  attempt  was  made  by  FiUeul  to  introdace  the 
pastoral  style  of  the  Italians  into  French  tragedy'  (while  the 
Brotherhood  of  the  Passion  was  intermingling  with  pastoral 
plays  its  still  continued  reproductions  of  the  old  entertain- 
ments, and  the  religious  dmma  making  its  expiring  efforts), 
the  classical  school,  in  spite  of  all  difficulties,  prevailed. 
Monchrestien  exhibited  unusual  vigour  of  rhetoric  ;  *  and 
in  R.  Qamier  ^1646-1601)  French  tragedy  reached  the 
greatest  height  m  nobility  and  dignity  of  style,  as  well  aa 
in  the  exhibition  of  dramatic  passion,  to  which  it  attained 
before  Comeille.  In  his  tragedies®  choruses  are  still  inter- 
spersed among  the  long  Alexandrine  tirades  of  the  dialogue. 

During  this  period,  comedy  had  likewise  been  influenced 
by  classical  moidels ;  but  the  distance  was  less  between  tho 
national  farces  and  Terence,  than  between  tho  mysteries 
and  moralities,  and  Seneca  and  the  Greeks.  LEughnt 
difiers  little  in  style  from  the  more  elaborate  of  tho  old 
farces  ;  and  while  it  satirizes  tho  foibles  of  the  clergy 
without  any  appreciable  abatement  of  the  old  licence,  ita 
theme  is  the  favourite  burden  of  the  French  comic  theatre 
of  all  times — U  cocuage.  The  examples,  however,  which 
directly  facilitated  the  productivity  of  tho  French  comic 
dramatists  of  this  period,  among  whom  Jean  de  la  Taille  was 
the  first  to  attempt  a  regular  comedy  in  prosc,^^  were  thoM 
of  the  Italian  stage,  which  in  1676  established  apermonenl 
colony  in  France,  destined  to  survive  there  till  the  close  of 
the  17th  century,  by  which  time  itliad  adopted  the  French 
language,  and  was  ready  to  coalesce  with  French  actor% 
without,  however,  relinquishing  all  remembrance  of  its  origia 
R.  Belleau  ( 1 558-1 677),  a  member  of  tho  "  Pleiad,"  produced 
a  comedy  in  which  the  type  (already  approached  by  JodcUo) 
of  the  swaggering  captain  appears  ;^^  J.  Grevin  copied 
Italian  intrigue,  characters,  and  manners  '}^  O.  de  Tam^bo 
(d.  1681)  borrowed  the  title  of  one  Italian  play^^  and  perhapa 
parts  of  the  plots  of  others ;  the  Florentine  F.  d'Amboiso 
(d.  1668)  produced  versions  of  two  Italian  comedies  ;'* 
and  the  foremost  French  comic  poet  of  the  century,  P.  de 
Larivey  (1650-1612),  likewise  an  Italian  bom  (of  the  name 
of  Pietro  Giunto),  openly  professed  to  imitate  the  poets  of  hia 
native  country.  His  plajrs  are  more  or  less  literal  transla- 
tions of  L.  Dolce,^^  Secchi,^^  and  other  Italian  dramatists ; 
and  this  lively  and  witty  author,  to  whom  Moli^re  owes 
much,  thus  connects  two  of  the  most  important  and 
successful,  ffrowths  of  the  modem  comic  drama. 

Before,  however,  either  tragedy  or  comedy  in  France 
entered  into  the  period  of  their  history  when  gem'us  was  to 
illuminate  both  with  creations  of  undying  merit,  they  had, 
together  with  the  general  literature  of  the  country,  passed 
through  a  new  phase  of  the  national  life.  The  troubles 
and  terrors  of  the  great  civil  and  religious  wars  of  the  16th 
century  had  in  certain  spheres  of  society  produced  ■  reac- 
tion towards  culture  and  refinement ;  and  the  seal  had  been 
set  upon  the  ret^ts  of  the  Renaissance  by  Molhcrbe,  tht 

^'Za  SdUiru  (1561).  »  Dawp.  {Darius), 

•  La  ilori  <U  Citar.  '  AchilU  (1608).^ 
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*  La  Juive,  &c  ^^  La  Corivam  (1678). 
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father  of  French  atyla.  The  people  continued  to  solace  or 
diatract  ita  wearineaa  and  its  suJETerings  with  the  help  of 
the  ministers  of  that  half-cjnical  gaiety  which  has  always 
lighted  up  the  darkest  hours  of  French  popular  life.  In 
the  troublous  days  preceding  Richelieu's  definitive  accession 
to  power  (1624)  the  Tabarinadet — a  kind  of  street  dialogue 
reoJliug  the  earliest  days  of  the  popular  drama — had  made 
the  Pont-Neuf  the  favourite  theatre  of  the  Parisian 
populace.  Meanwhile  the  iofluence  of  Spain,  which  Henry 
IV.  had  overcome  in  politics, liad  throughout  his  reign  and 
afterwards  been  predominant  in  other  spheres,  and  not  the 
least  in  that  of  literature.  The  stih  culto,  of  which 
GoDgora  was  the  native  Spanish,  Uarino  the  Italian,  and 
Lyiy  the  Eaglish  repiesentative,  asserted  its  dominion  over 
the  favourite  authors  of  French  society;  the  pastoral 
romance  of  Honors  d'Urfd — the  text-book  of  pseudo-pastoral 
gallautry — was  the  parent  of  the  romances  of  the  Scud^rys 
and  De  la  CalprenMe ;  the  U6tel  de  Rambouillct  was  in  its 
glory ;  the  true  (not  the  false)  priciruset  sat  on  the  heights 
of  intellectual  society ;  and  Balzac  (ridiculed  in  the  earlietst 
French  dramatic  parody)^  and  Yoiture  were  the  dictators  of 
its  literature.  Much  of  the  French  drama  of  this  ago  is  of 
the  same  kind  as  ita  romance-literature,  like  which  it  fell 
under  the  polite  castigation  of  Boileau's  satire.  Heroic 
love  (quite  a  technical  passion),  '*  fertile  in  tender  senti- 
ments," seized  hold  of  the  theatre  as  well  as  of  the 
romances;  and  Calpren^de  (1610-1663),  O.  de  Scud^ry^ 
(1601-1667)  and  his  sister  (1607-1701),  and  others  were 
equally  fashionable  in  both  species.  Meanwhile  Spanish 
and  Italian  models  continued  to  influence  both  branches  of 
the  drama.  Everybody  knew  by  heart  Gongora's  version 
of  the  story  of  "  young  Pyramus  and  his  love  Thisbe  "  as 
dramatized  by  Th.  Yiaud  (1590-1625) ;  and  the  sentiment 
of  Tristan'  (1601-1655)  overpowered  Herod  on  the  stagd, 
and  drew  tears  from  Cardinal  Richelieu  in  the  audience. 
Even  Duryer's  (1609-1659)  style,  otherwise  superior  to 
that  of  his  contemporaries,  is  stated  to  have  been  Italian  in 
its  defects.  A  mixture  of  the  forms  of  classical  comedy 
with  elements  of  Spanish  and  of  the  Italian  pastoral  was 
attempted  with  great  temporary  success  by  A.  Uardi 
(1560)-I63l),  a  playwright  who  tbaoked  Heaven  that  he 
knew  the  precepts  of  his  art  while  preferring  to  follow  the 
demands  of  his  trade.  The  mixture  of  styles  begun  by  him 
was  carried  on  by  Racan  (1589-1670).  Rotrou  (1 609-1650), 
and  others ;  and  among  these  comedies  of  intrigue  in  the 
Spanish  manner  the  earliest  efforts  of  Comeille  himself  *  are 
to  be  classed.  Rotrou's  notewortbier  productions^  are  later 
in  date  than  the  event  vhich  marks  an  epoch  in  the  history 
of  the  French  drama,  the  appearance  of  Comeille's  Cuf 
(1636). 

P.  Comeille  (lCOG-1684)  is  justly  revered  as  the  first, 
and  in  some  respects  the  unequalled,  great  master  of 
French  tragedy,  wb silver  may  have  been  unsound  in  his 
tltoorics,  or  defective  in  his  practico.  The  attempts  of  bis 
prtie^csaurB  bad  bci-n  witbout  life,  because  they  lacked 
realty  tragic  characters  and  the  pUy  of  really  tra;;io 
pinxiuiis ;  wbiii)  tbi  ir  stylo  had  been  cither  pedantically 
imi'.utivc  or  a  mtdl^y  of  ijla^iarisma.  lie  conquered  tragedy 
at  I'lic  f'>r  tilt'  ititiuiial  theatre  and  f^r  the  uutional  litcra- 
turo.  and  ihi.i  u-^t  1  y  a  lon^  tt^ntiitivc  process  of  production, 
but  by  a  few  mahtcr-juo-HM, — for  in  hiH  many  later  tragedies 
he  ntver  strain  prnved  iiilly  equal  to  himself.  The  French 
tr  iqt.ly,  '.f  whi'  li  ■'.■■;  L'jv'iX  agL*  bi':;ins  "TriOi  tbo  Cvf,  /Icrace, 
C't'i«j,  u::{  I'vlrru  *.  \.;.^  n«»t,  wbatcvar  it  pruf eased  to  be, 
a  copy  «'f  \\.o  r!.. .  i  •.!  I:.'  rn-iy  of  Greeks  or  Romans,  or  ai: 
imitatii'ii  •>[  t!'^-  \\  .\.:\\  i.'niL.Lti'mi  of  tbesi  ;  nor,  though  in 


his  later  tragedies  Connlla  depended  ItH  ai 
characters,  afid  more  and  morei  after  tha  laa! 

Spaniards,  upon  situations,  were  the  forms  of  i 
drama  able  to  assert  their  dominion  over  the  F 
stage.  The  mould  of  French  tragedy  was  east  \ 
but  the  creative  power  of  his  genius  was  uaab 
with  more  than  a  few  examples.  His  range  of  ] 
characters  was  limited  ;  he  preferred,  he  aaid,  I 
of  having  made  his  women  too  Leroie  to  the 
made  his  men  effeminate.  His  actions  indiaa 
to  the  exhibition  of  conflicts  pulitical  rather  tl 
ethical  in  their  significance.  Hie  defects  of  \ 
of  Icsa  moment ;  but  in  thit,  ae  in  other  xespe 
with  all  his  strength  and  brillianoy,  not  one  of 
of  artists  who  are  at  once'  the  example  and  thi 
their  successors. 

In  comedy  also  Comeille  begine  the  first  gr 
epoch  of  French  dramatio  literature ;  for  it  was 
Moli^ro  owed  the  inspiration  of  the  tone  and 
ho  made  those  of  the  higher  forma  of  French  eoi 
Le  2£cnt€%tr  (the  parent  of  a  nnmarooa  dramati 
was  itself  derived  from  a  Spanish  original,'  a 
not  (as  was  the  case  with  the  Oid)  transform  iatc 
new.  French  tragi-comedy  Gorneille  ean  kan 
to  have  invented ;  and  of  the  mongrel  growth  of  i 
comedy,  domestic  drama  or  dram€,  he  rather  ng| 
exemplified  the  conditions. 

The  tragic  art  of  Racin-.  (1639-1699)  ■ 
rather  than  surpasses  that  of  his  older  eontenpo 
works  reflect  the  serene  and  settled  fonnslity  « 
which  the  sun  of  monarchy  ahone  with  an  sffi 
clouds  seemed  capable  of  obecurin^  and  in  whi 
of  a  nation  seemed  reducible  to  the  surroofidinii 
The  tone  of  the  poetic  literature  of  such  aar 
necessarily  unreal,  because  the  range  of  its  idsH 
and  because  its  forms  seem  to  exist  by  u 
authority.  Madame  de  S^vign^  aaid  of  Raeins,  i 
so  well  suit  themselTee  to  the  successive  ^ 
life  of  Louis  XIY.,  that  in  his  later  years  he  lo 
he  had  formerly  loved  his  mistresses  ;  and  thii 
events  indicates  the  range  of  passions  which  i 
tragic  muse.  His  heroes  are  aU  of  one  typ^ 
gracious  gloriousooss  ;  his  heroinee  rarj  in  ihi 
but  they  are  all  the  "  trophies  of  lore^"*  with  tk 
of  the  scriptural  figures,  which  stand  apart  frei 

T.  Comeille  (1625-1709),  Campistroa,  Doe 
and  Quinault  (1637-1688)  were  mere  foUowii 
both  of  the  great  masters  of  tragedy,  though  thi 
achieved  a  reputation  of  his  own  in  the  butax 
the  opera.  The  form  of  French  tragedy  thus 
like  ever}' thing  else  which  formed  part  of  t! 
Louis  XIV.,"  proclaimed  itaeJf  as  the  definiti 
model  of  its  kind,  and  wae  aeeepted  as  snch  1 
sive  world.  Proud  of  ita  eelf-impoeed  fctt 
tragedy  dictatorially  denied  the  liberty  of  a 
deprived  itself  to  the  art  of  which  it  elaimi 
the  highest  examplea  Yet,  though  calling  iti 
it  had  not  caught  the  eeeential  spirit  of  the  tr 
Greeks.  The  elevation  of  tone  which  char 
verions  drama  of  the  ago  of  Louis  XIV.  in  i 
tion,  but  its  heights  do  not  loea  themselve 
I  peopled  by  the  myths  of  a  national  religio 
Bonages  are  conventional  like  its  themes,  bat 
tion  is  with  itself  only ;  Orestee  and  Jphigi 
brought  with  them  the  cries  of  the  stem  fodd< 
flame  on  the  altar  of  Artemis  j  thair 
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•ftMcli  are  cadenced  by  ■  modern  mtasure.    In  constrac- 

tioo,  the  eimpUcity  aad  regularity  of  the  ancicDt  models 

«re  atereotyped  into  a  rigid  etiquette  by  the  exigencies  of 

the  court-theat^-e,  which  is  but  an  apartment  of  the  palace. 

The  noities  of  time  and  place,  with  the  Greeks  mere  rules 

«I  cooTenience,  French  tragedy  imposes  upon  itself  as  a 

pennanent  yoke.     The  Euripidean  prologue  is  judiciously 

txehanged  for  the  exposition  of  the  first  actj  and  the  lyrical 

liMaent  essential  to  Qreek  tragedy  is  easily  suppressed  in 

its  would-be  copy ;  lyrical  passages  still  occur  in  some  of 

Corneille's  early   master-pieces,^  but  the  chorus  is  con- 

•istently  banished,  to  reappear  only  in  Bacine's  latest 

vorb^  as  a  scholastic  experiment  appropriate  to  a  con- 

witoil  atmosphere.    Its  uses  for  explanation  and  comment 

m  lerred  by  the  expedient,  which  in  its  turn  becomes 

coQTeational,  of  the  conversations  with  eonfidanU  and  con- 

fkntet,  which  more  than  sufficiently  supply  the  foil  of 

general  sentiments.     The  epical  element  is  allowed  full 

pby  in  narrative  passages,  more  especially  in  those  which 

nltta  parts  of   the  catastrophe,'  and,  while  preserving 

tbft  itage  intact  from  realisms,  suit  themselves  to  the 

(Nienlly- rhetorical  character  of  this  species  of  the  tragic 

druns.    This  character  impresses  itself  moro  and  more 

vpoD  the  tragic  art  of  a  rhetorical  nation  in  an  age  when 

t^  loftiest  themes  are  elsewhere  (in  the  pulpit)  receiving. 

tli8  most  artistic  oratorical  treatment,  and  develops  in  the 

itfle  of  French  tragedy  the  qualities  which  cause  it  to 

^jnme  something  between  prose  and  poetry-^r  to  appear 

(in  the  phrase  of  a  French  critic)  like  prose  in  full  dreas. 

^  force  of  this  description  is  borne  out  by  the  fact  that 

tb  di^inction  between  the  versification  of  French  tragedy 

Bnd  that  of  French  comedy  is  at  times  an  imperceptible 

one. 

The  universal  genius  of  Voltaire  (1694-1778)  found  it 
Meenaiy  to  shine  in  all  branches  of  literature,  and  in 
tragedy  to  surpass  predecessors  whom  his  own  authority 
declared  to  have  surpassed  the  efforts  of  the  Attic  musa 
He  snccceded  in  impressing  the  n  orld  with  the  belief  that 
hit  innovations  had  imparted  a  fresh  vitality  to  French 
tragedy;  in  truth,  however,  they  represent  no  essential 
idraooe  in  art,  but    rather  augmented    the  rhetorical 
tendeucy  which  paralyzes  true  dramatic  life.    Such  life  as 
iis  plays  possess  lies  in  their  political  and  social  senti- 
ments, their  invective  against  tyranny,^  and  their  exposure 
of  fanaticisnL^    In  other  respects  his  versatility  was  barren 
of  enduring  results.    He  might  take  his  themes  from 
French  history,*  or  from  Chineso,^  or  Egyptian,^  or  Syrian,* 
from  the  days  of  the  Epigoni^^  or  from  those  of  the  Cm- 
ndes;^^  he  might  appreciate  Shakespeare,  with  a  more 
or  less  partial  comprehension  of  his  strength,  and  con- 
descendingly borrow  from  and  improve  the  barbarian.^' 
Bat   he  added  nothing  to  French  tragedy  where  it  was 
"Weakest — in  character;  and  whore  it  was  strongest — in 
diction— he  never  equalled  Comeille  in  fire  or  Bacine  in 
»  inemcnt     While  the  criticism  to  which  French  tragedy 
in  this  age  at  last  began  to  be  subjected  has  left  unimpaired 
the   real  titles  to  inmiortality  jyt  its  great  masters,  the 
French  theatre  itself  has  all  but  buried  in  respectful  oblivion 
the  dramatic  works  bearing  the  name  of  Voltaire — a  name 
■econd  to  none  in  the  history  of  modem  progress  and  of, 
modem  civilization. 

As  it  is  of  relatively  little  interest  to  note  the  ramifica- 
tioms  of  an  art  in  its  decline,  the  contrasts  need  not  be 
pursued  among  the  contemporaries  of  Voltaire,  between  his 

'•  Le  CiJ:  Poifttteie.  «  Esther;' Alhalie. 

*  Coni«in«,  Rndoymci  lUeine,  PKidre. 
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imiutor  Saurin  (1700-1781),  Saurin's  royalist  rival  Do 
lidlloy  (17:^7-1775),  llaciue's  imitator  Lagrauge-Chancel 
(1676-1758),  and  Voltaire's  own  wuuld-be  rival,  tho 
"  terribJe  "  Cr^bUlon  tho  elder  (1674-1762),  who  professed 
to  vindicate  to  French  tragedy,  already  mistress  of  tho 
heavens  throngh  Comeille,  and  of  the  earth  through 
Racine,  Pluto's  wpplementary  realm,  but  who,  though 
thus  essaying  to  carry  tragedy  lojrer,  failed  to  carry  it 
further.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  18th  century  French 
classical  tragedy  as  a  literary  growth  was  dying  a  slow 
death,  however  numerous  might  be  the  leaves  which 
sprouted  from  the  decaying  tree.  Its  form  had  been 
permanently  fixed ;  and  even  Shakespeare,  as  manipulated 
by  Duds  ^'  ( 1733-1 8 16)^an  author  whose  tastes  wcro 
better  than  his  times — failed  to  bring  about  a  change.  "If  is 
a  Moor,  not  a  Frenchman,  who  has  written  this  play,''  cried 
a  spectator  of  Ducis's  Otkdlo  (1791) ;  but  though  Talma 
might  astonish  the  theatre,  Shakespeare's  influence  over  tho 
French  drama  was  only  gradually  preparing  itself,  by 
means  more  especially  of  Letoumeur's  translation  (1776* 
1782),  which  attracted  the  sympathy  of  Diderot  and  tho 
execrations  of  the  aged  Voltaire.  The  command  which  ckssi- 
cal  French  tragedy  continued  to  assert  over  the  stage  was 
due  in  part,  no  doubt,  to  the  love  of  Roman  drapery  which 
in  more  than  one  sense  characterized  the  Rovoluticn,  and 
which  wtM  by  the  Revolution  handed  down  to  the  Empire. 
It  was  likewise,  and  more  signally,  due  to  the  groat  Thotrag 
actors  who  freed  the  tragic  stage  fpm  much  of  its  artifici-  stage, 
ality  and  animated  it  by  their  genius.  No  great  artist  has 
ever  more  generously  estimated  the  labours  of  a  predecessor 
than  Tklma  (1763-1826)  judged  those  of  Le  Kain  (1728- 
1 778)  ;  but  it  was  Talma  himself  whose  genius  was  pre- 
eminently fitted  to  reproduce  the  great  figures  of  antiquity  in 
the  mimic  world,  which,  like  the  world  outside,  both  required 
and  possessed  its  Cssar.  He,  like  Rachel  (1821-1858)  aft^ 
him,  reconciled  French  classical  tragedy  with  nature;  and  it 
is  upon  the  art  of  great  original  actors  such  as  these  that  tho 
theatrical  future  of  this  form  of  tho  drama  in  Franco 
depends.  Mere  whims  of  fashion— even  when  inspired 
by  political  feeling — will  not  'waft  back  to  it  a  real  ix»pu 
larity ;  nor  will  occasional  literary  aftergrowths,  however 
meritorious,  such  as  the  effective  Luerice  of  F.  Ponsard,  and 
the  attempts  of  even  more  recent  writers,  suffice  to  re- 
establish a  living  union  between  it  and  the  progress  of 
the  national  literature.  Comedy, 

The  rival  influences  under  which  classical  tragedy  has 
become  a  thing  of  the  past  in  French  literature  connect 
themselves  with  the  history  of  French  comedy,  which 
under  the  cooperation  of  other  influences  produced  a  wido 
variety  of  growths.  The  genu  of  most  of  these — though 
not  of  all — are  to  be  found  in  the  works  of  the  most 
versatile,  and,  in  some  respects,  the  most  consummate  comic 
dramatist  the  world  has  known,~Moli^re  (1C22-1693). 
What  Moli^re  found  in  existence  was  a  comedy  of  intrigue^  MoUera. 
derived  from  Spanish  or  Italian  examples,  and  the  elements 
of  a  comedy  of  duuacter,  in  French  and  more  especially  in 
Italian  farce  and  ballet-pantomime.  Corneille's  Menteur 
had  pointed  the  way  to  a  fuller  combination  of  character 
with  intrigue,  and  in  this  direction  Moli^re's  genius 
exereised  the  height  of  its  creative  powers.  After  begin* 
niug  with  farces,  he  produced  in  the  earliest  of  his  plays 
(from  1652),  of  which  more  than  fragments  remaiui 
comedies  of  intrigue  which  are  at  the  same  time  marvel- 
lously lively  pictures  of  manners,  and  then  proceeded  with 
the  EcoU  des  Maris  (1661)  to  begin  a  long  series  of  master* 
pieces  of  comedy  of  character.  Yet  even  these,  the  chief 
of  which  are  altogether  unrivalled  in  dramatic  literature,  do 
not  ezhan.^  the  variety  of  his  productions.     To  define  tha 
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nnge  of  hii  ttt  ii  m  difficult  as  to  ezpreM  iq  words  the 
eiBenee  of  hie  geoioA.  For  thoagh  he  hiu  been  eopied  ever 
■inee  he  wrote,  neither  his  spirit  nor  his  manner  has 
descended  in  full  to  any  of  his  copyists,  whole  schools  of 
whom  have  missed  elements  of  both.  A  Moli^re  can  only 
be  judged  in  his  relations  to  the'histoiy  of  comedy  at  large. 
He  was  indeed  ihe  inheritor  of  many  forms  and  styles — 
remaining  a  stranger  to  those  of  Old  Attic  comedy  only, 
rooted  as  it  was  in  the  •political  life  of  a  free  imperial 
ci*y ;  though  even  the  rich  extravagance  of  Aristophanes's 
burlesque  was  hot  loft  wholly  unreproduced  by  him. 
Holi^re  is  both  a  satirist  and  a  humourist ;  he  displays  at 
times  the  sentiments  of  a  loyal  courtier,  at  others  tliat  gay 
spirit  of  opposition  which  is  all  but  indispensable  to 
a  popular  French  witw  His  comedies  offer  elaborate  and 
subtle — even  tender — pictures  of  human  character  in  its 
•temal  types,  lively  sketches  of  social  follies  and  literary 
extravagances,  and  broad  appeals  to  the  ordinary  sources 
of  vulgar  merriment.  Light  and  perspicuous  in  construc- 
tion, he  is  master  of  the  delicate  play  of  irony,  the  penetrat- 
ing force  of  wit,  and  the  expansive  gaiety  of  frolicsome  fun. 
Faithful  to  the  canons  of  artistic  tsste,  and  under  the  safe 
guidance  of  true  natural  humour,  his  style  suits  itself  to 
•f<ei7  species  attempted  by  him.  His  morality  is  the 
reverse  of  rigid,  but  its  aberrations  ara  not  those  of 
prurience,  nor  its  laws  those  of  pretence;  and  wholly 
free  as  he  was  from  the  didactic  aim  which  is  foreign  to  all 
true  dramatic  representation,  the  services  he  rervlered  to 
bis  art  are  not  the  less  services  rendered  to  society,  concern- 
ing which  the  laughter  of  true  comedy  teUs  the  truth.  He 
raised  the  comedy  of  character  out  of  the  lower  sphere  of 
caricature,  and  in  his  greatest  creations  subordinated  to  the 
highest  ends  of  all  dramatic  composition  the  plots  he  so 
skilfully  built,  and  the  pictures  of  the  manners  he  so  faith- 
fully reproduced. 

Even  among  the  French  comic  dramatists  of  this  age  there 
must  have  been  many  who  **  vfere  not  aware  "  that  Moliire 
was  its  grcateat  poet  For  though  he  had  made  the  true 
path  luminous  to  them,  their  efforts  were  still  often  of  a 
tentative  kind,  and  one  jpas  reviving  Patdin  while  another 
was  translating  the  Andria,  A  more  unique  attempt  was 
made  in  one  of  the  very  few  really  modem  versions  of  an 
Aristophaiiic  comedy,  whidi  dceerves  to  be  called  an  ori- 
ginal copy — LtM  PUtidtun  of  liacine.  The  tragic  poets 
(^uinault  and  Cumpistron  likewise  wrote  comedies,  one^  or 
more  of  which  furuished  materials  to  contemporary  EnglLsh 
dramati^tn,  as  did  one  of  the  felicitous  plays  ■  in  which 
I;ouniault(lG38-170l)intn^duced  Mercury  and  iGsop  into 
the  theatrical  m/oa.'  ISut  if  the  mantle  of  Moliere  can  be 
said  to  have  fallen  u|ion  any  of  his  contemiiorariea  or 
succeuort,  this  houour  must  be  ascribed  to  J.  F.  Kegnard 
(1 655-1 7U0),  who  imitated  the  great  master  in  both 
themes  and  characten,'  while  the  skilfulnetis  of  his  plots, 
and  h\i  gaiety  of  the  treatment  even  of  subjects  tempting 
into  the  by-])ath  of  sentimental  comedy,*  entitle  him  to  be 
regarded  as  a  comic  iK>et  of  original  genius.  In  the  next 
genention  (that  of  Voltsin:)  this  by-puth  threatened  to 
become  the  chosen  walk  of  comedy,  though  G  resect  (1709- 
1777)  still  attempted  comedy  of  character,^  and  the  wifty 
Piron  (1GH1^-177S)  produced  something  like  a  new  tyi>e  in 
the  hero  of  his  epigrammatic,  but  hardly  dramatic, 
Metr^iH'iuvi,       Marivaux     (168t^l7C3),    '*  the     French 

>  Quiiftult,  L'Amtmr  Imdisertt  (N'twcMtla  and  Drydcu't  Svr  Martin 
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Spectator,"  whose  minnto  analyiia  of  the  tender  paninr 
excited  the  scorn  of  Voltaire,  forms  the  connecting  link 
between  comedy  and  the  mixed  spee&es  of  the  sentinuolBl 
or  '*  tearful "  domestic  drama,  which  still  ratainsd  thsnuM^ 
but  no  longer  pursued  the  ends,  of  the  comic  sit  TW 
most  effective  and  professedly  didactic  dramatic  monlirii 
of  this  school  were  Destouches  ^  (1680-1754)  and  Niiclk 
de  la  Chaussi^  (1692-1754),  in  whosa  hands  Fraack 
comedy  became  a  champion  of  the  sanctity  of  nsnnp' 
and  reproduced  the  sentiments — in  one  instance*  stoi  (in 
characters — of  Richardson.  • 

Melpomene,  hnmbly  shod  with  the  sock,  and  Tkiliii 
dissolved  in  tears,  had  now  entered  intopartnenhipi  Ths 
species  which  varied  as  comedie  larmuifaMte  or  u  fn^aut 
baurffeoise,  and  which  ruled  or  was  to  mle  suprems  is  is 
many  dramatic  literatures  of  Europe,  more  and  monfiialf 
established  its  hold  on  that  of  France.  In  the  hssdi  ti 
Diderot  (1713-1784)  it  sought  to  proclaim  itself  u  is 
agent  of  social  reform,  and  as  an  apostle  of  the  goipil  d 
philanthropy  ;  but  the  execution  of  theso  works  fell  iluit 
of  their  aims;^^'  it  was,  in  Mme.  de  Steel's  wordi,  ''tbi 
affectation  of  nature,*  not  nature  itself  which  they  a- 
hibited.  Their  author  announced  them  as  esamplcf  of  s 
third  dramatic  form — the  genrt  shieux — which  he  declsici 
to  be  the  consummation  of  tho  dramatic  arL  Hakiag  wir 
upon  the  frigid  artificiality  of  claasical  tragedy,  he  baaiihii 
verse  from  the  new  species.  The  effect  of  these  pla}i  laft 
intended  to  spring  from  their  truth  to  nature— a  troth  nek 
as  no  spectator  could  mistake,  and  which  should  bring  IwM 
its  moral  teachings  to  the  business  as  well  as  the  boioai  d 
all.  The  theatre  was  to  become  a  real  and  realittie  icbool 
of  the  principles  of  society  and  of  the  conduct  ef  life—il 
was,  in  other  words,  to  usurp  functions  with  which  it  lui 
no  concern,  and  to  essay -the  reformation  of  mankind.  Va 
idea  was  neither  new  nor  just,  but  its  speciousnoi  vili 
probably  continue  to  commend  it  to  many  boneroliat 
minds,  whensoever  and  in  whatsoever  shape  it  is  wnni 

From  this  point  the  history  of  the  French  drsM 
becomes  that  of  a  conflict  between  an  enfeebled  siti^ 
school  and  a  tendency  which  is  hardly  to  be  dignifi^  W 
the  name  of  a  school  at  alL     Beaumarchsis  (1732-1799^ 
who  for  his  early  sentimental  plays,  in  which  he  ibitotw 
Diderot,  invented  tlie  api)ellation  c/rasK^-so  conTeaiMt  ■ 
its  vagueness  that  it  became  the  accep'sd  nsos  d  tU 
hybrid  species  to  which  they  belonged — ^in  two  voikiof  * 
very  different  kind,  the  famous  Barbier  d€  Simtu  sod  tbi 
still  more  famous  Afariape  dt  Fi^^ro,  boldly  carried  eoa^f 
bark  into  its  old  Spanish  atmosphere  oif  inthgos;  kit 
while  suqiassing  all  hii  predecoMturs  in  the  skill  withvkick 
he  constructed  his  frivolous  plots,  he  drew  his  c^*|*^ 
with  a  lightness  and  sureness  of  touch  pecaliar  to  kiai^ 
animated  his  dialogue  with  an  nnparaUeled  1*>^^>*'^^ 
wit,  and  seasoned  action  as  weU  as  dialogue  with  a  pol^ 
and  iocisl  meaning,  which  cansod  hia  epigrams  to  bina* 
|>roverbs,  and  which  marks  hia  ISgaro  as  a  hemld  d  tkt 
Revolution.     Such  pUys  as  these  were  ill  suited  to  ^ 
rule  of  the  despot  whose  vigilaaca  conld  not  overiook  Air 
signiflance.     The  comedy  ol  the  emnire  is,  in  the  hiadi  ■ 
CoUin  d'Harleville,  ?icard,  A.  Dnval,  EtiMna,  and  eIhA 
muinly  a  harmless  comedy  of  mannen ;    nor  wis  iki 
attempted  innovation  of  N.  Lemereier  (1771-184<1IH*^ 
was  fain  to  invent  a  new  species,  that  of  historical  uu«idy- 
more  than  a  flattering  self-delnaion.     Tho  theatiehid^^ 
share  in  all  the  movements  and  chnngai  which 

*  Le  Jeu  dt  fAmour  H  dm  Hamrd:  Im  L^i  Xm 
CAnu-ntr:  Let  i'awMrj  Cunjidtmetii  L'J/^mtm, 

'  I^  DUtipaUwr:  U  iSlorima^  fte. 
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he  impulse  which  gave  rise  to  the  revola- 
la  itself  was  to  undergo  was  not  one  of 
Those  branches  of  the  drama  which  belong 
the  history  of  the  opera,  or  which  associate 
th  it,  are  here  pass^d  by.  (See  Opkba). 
was  the  vaudeville  (from  Val  de  Vire  in 
ich  began  as  an  interspersion  of  pantomime 
>f  popular  songs,  and  which,  after  the  Italian 
een  removed  from  it,  was  cultivated  by 
t-1765)  and  Marmontel  (1723-1799).  The 
as  Rousseau,^  likewise  composed  operettet — 
of  opera,  at  first  of  the  pastoral  sort;  and 
pecies  easily  entered  into  combination.  The 
per,  of  which  the  invention  is  also  attributed 
in  its  latter  development  became  merely  a 
ated  by  mu^ic,  though  usually  in  little  need 
ation. 

>me  of  the  regular  drama,  however^  demanded 
ther  kind.  At  the  Th6&tre  Fran^ais,  or 
i^ise,  whoso  history  as  that  of  a  single 
;ors  had  begun  in  1680,  the  party -strife  of  the 
elf  audible  ;  and  the  most  prominent  tragic 
^volution,  M.  J.  de  Chunier  (1764-1811),  a 
oltaire  in  dramatic  poetry  as  well  as  in 
sopby,  wrote  for  the  national  stage  the 
id — with  a  political  mordl* — in  which  in  the 
ir  1780  Talma  achioved  his  first  complete 
;  the  victorious  Revolution  proclaimed  among 
that  of  the  theatres  in  Paris,  of  which  soon 

0  were  open.  In  1807  the  empire  restricted 
9,  and  reinstated  the  Th<^atro  Fran9ais  in  sole 
nearly  such)  of  tho  right  of  performing  the 

No  writer  of  note  was,  however,  tcmpti*d 
y  the  rewards  and  other  %ncouragcments 
poleon  to  produce  such  a  classic  tragedy  as 
ould  have  willingly  stamped  out  of  the  earth. 
of  C.  Delavigno  (1794-1844)  represent  the 

1  the  expiring  efforts  of  the  clas;jical  to  tho 
nnings  of  the  romantic  school  of  the  French 
is  it  must  suffice  to  say  that  it  derives  some  of 
ic8  from  the  general  movement  of  romanticism 
us  ways  and  at  various  points  of  time  trans- 

every  modern  European  literature,  others 
jrical  tendency  which  is  a  French  national 
r  Hugo  was  its  conquering  founder;  A.  Dumas 
33-1870)  its  middleman.  The  marvellous 
itic  genius  of  the  former,  always  in  extremes, 
more  signally  bo  than  in  the  drama  ;  the 
Briareus,  working  with  many  bauds  besides 
le  name  of  A,  de  Vigny  (1799-1863), 
1 "  (1804-1876),  A.  de  Musset  (1810-1857;, 
ic  *'  provcrbcs  "  and  other  pieces  of  a  similar 
licato  flavuur  all  their  own,  and  perhaps  that 
(1803-1870),  who  invented  not  only  Spanish 
Spanish  dramatist,^  may  be  all  with  moro  or 
classed  in  the  romantic  school,  which  in  its 
)  to  an  end  as  a  productive  body  of  writers, 
owever,  the  brief  classical  revival  begun  by 
d  continued,  in  closer  relation  to  modem  ideas, 
and  by  E.  Augier,  which  overthrow  the 
While  the  theatrical  ability  of  E.  Scribe 
supplied  a  long  series  of  productions  attcst- 
idvance  of  tho  playwright's  mastery  over  the 
craft,  and  while  the  name  of  his  competitors, 
if  some  of  whom  ho  held  his  own  against  the 
the  latest  developments  of  tho  French  drama 

rir;  Jeannot  et  Jeannrtte. 
JalanUt;  Lt  Darin  du  VVJnge. 
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pooesB  %  social  and  often  a  moral  interest  of  greater  deptli^ 
while  they  are  not  inferior  in  technical  skill  to  anything 
that  has  preceded  thcuL  After  a  fashion  which  would  have 
startled  eren  Diderot,  ihe  younger  A.  Damas  has  nnder> 
taken  to  reform  sodety  by  means  of  the  stage ;  O. 
Feuillet  atid  others  have,  with  perhaps  fewer  prefaces, 
applied  themselves  to  the  solution  of  the  same  "  problems ;  * 
and  whatever  style  will  best  succeed  with  the  public  is  the 
style  of  y.  Sardgn. 

That  the  theatre  will  lose  the  hold  it  possessss  over  the  ^"^  fMiii» 
intellectual  and  moral  sympathies  of  nearly  the  whole  ^;^* 
of  the  educated,  and  of  a  great  part  of  the  unedncated  theatre  imf 
population  of  France,  seems  hardly  within  the  range  of  of  tb« 
probability.     But  this  is  not  tantamount  to  a  prophecy  V^nBck 
that  the  creative  activity  of  French  dramatic  literature  ^''"'^ 
is  certain  to  endure.     The  art  of  acting  is  not  depen-  ^ 

dent  upon  a  contemporary  literary  productivity ;  Talma 
and  Mdlle.  Mars  (1779-1847)  flourished  in  one  of 
the  most  barren  ages  of  the  French  literary  drama ;  the 
authors  and  actors  of  the  toitiet,  like  those  of  the  Fataii 
Royal  farces  of  our  own  day,  could  strike  their  roots  in  ihe 
lightest  of  soils.  The  constantly  accumulating  experience 
and  the  apparently  inexhaustible  fertility  of  the  art  of  acting 
in  France  may  ensure  to  it  a  future*  not  leas  brilliant  than 
its  past  ;  and  the  judicious  policy  of  not  leaving  the  lead* 
ing  theatres  at  the  mercy  of  shifting  fashion  will  at  all 
events  supply  the  possibility  of  maintaining  a  high  histrionic 
standard.  So  long  as  the  French  nation  continaes  to  main- 
tain its  ascendency  over  other  nations  in  much  that  adoma 
and  brightens  social  life,  the  predominant  influence  of  the 
French  theatre  over  the  theatres  of  other  nations  is  likewise 
assured.  But  in  the  end  its  own  future  must  be  ruled  by 
that  progress  or  decay  of  French  dramatic  literature.  The 
hi<>tory  of  that  literature  shows  periods  of  marvellously 
rapid  iidvance,  of  hardly  leas  swift  decline,  and  of  frequent 
though  fitful  recovery.  Its  future  may  be  equally  varied ; 
but  it  will  not  bo  less  dcpondent  on  tho  conditions  which 
in  every  people,  ancient  or  modern,  are  indispensable  to 
national  vigour  and  vitality.  Should  tho  calamity — for  it 
would  be  nothing  less — befall  modern  civilization  of  a  hope- 
less degeneration  of  the  French  drama,  the  fault  will  lie  in 
tho  severance  of  sclf-consciousnobs  from  self-control^  and, 
under  other  circumstances,  but  v/ith  even  deeper  regret,  the 
story  of  the  Bcman  theatre  of  the  later  Empire  may  have  to 
be  told  again. 

Among  the  nations  of  Germanic  descent,  but  one— our  EyousB 
own — succeeded  under  the  influence  of  the  Renaissance  P****- 
movement  in  transforming  the  last  growths  of  the  medisevid 
drama  into  the  beginnings  of  a  great  and  enduring  national 
dramatic  literature.  This  transformation  connects  itself 
with  one  of  the  greatest  epochs  of  the  national  history,  or, 
more  properly  speaking,  forms  part  of  it ;  the  Eb'zabethan 
drama  and  the  Elizabethan  sge  are,  it  is  no  exaggeration 
to  assert,  equally  inconceivable  the  one  without  tlie  other. 

It  has  been  seen  how  already  in  the  reign  of  Edward  Bcglimliig 
VI.,  the  breath  of  a  new  age  with  its  "  new  learning  "  had  ®^^ 
quickened  the   relatively  inanimate  species  of  the  morality  JJJJJJJJ 
into  the  first   chronicle  history   (still  intermingled   with 
remnants  of  the  earlierspecies) ;  and  how  at  an  even  earlier 
date  John  Hojrwood's  interludes  had  bridged  the  distance 
separating  from  only  partially  relieved  abstractions  the  con- 
crete directness  of  comedy  proper.     Soon  afterwards,  the 
study  and  imitation  of  the  ancient  classical  drama  were  in- 
troduced into   the  English   world  of  letters  ;  and  under 
their  influence  tragedy  and  comedy,  which  might  otherwise 
have  from  the  first  coalesced,  were  in  their  early  growths  is 
our  literature   kept  asunder,  though  not  absolutely  sa 
Already,  in  Queen  Mary's  reign,  translation  was  found  the 
readiest  form  of  expression  ofi^ering  itself  to  literary  scholar- 
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ehip^  and  Italian  enmplfts  helped  to  (StnAmend  Seneca, 
rli,.wt  tbe  moflt  modem  of  the  ancient  tragedians,  as  a 
uii-diei).  fivourite  author  for  such  ezeKritea.  With  the  jear  of 
Elizabeth's  accession  began  a  series  of  tramtlations  of  his 
plays  hj  Jasper  Heywood  (John  Heywood's  son)  and 
others;  and  to  the  direct  influence  of  one  of  Scneca*s 
tragedies^  is  to  be  ascribed  the  composition  of  tho  first 
tragedy  proper  in  the  English  tongue,  the  Gorboduc  (after- 
«rar ds  renamed  Ferrex  and  Porreji)  of  T.  Sackville,  Lord 
Buekhnrst,  with  whom  T.  Norton  was  joint  author  (1562). 
Though,  unlike  Gorboduc^  classical  in  theme,  and  in  some 
respects  approaching  nearer  to  the  true  conception  of 
tragedy  in  their  treatment  of  dramatic  passion,,  the  nearly 
contemporary  Apitu  and  Virginia  (e.  1563)  and  Preston's 
Cambues  Kinj  of  Fereiaf  in  tho  roughness  cf  their  form 
more  closely  resemble  the  old  religious  drama  ;  of  other 
tragedies  on  classical  su*jecta  we  hare  only  the  names, 
except  in  the  instance  of  Oascoigne's  Jocatta,  a  free  version 
of  tho  Plfuniuct  of  Euripides  (1566),  and  of  R.  Edwards's 
Damon  and  PUhias  (printed  1571),  which  ca'ils  itself  a 
comedy,  aud  is  in  fact  a  mixture  of  both  species.  Simul- 
tioeously  with  the  influence,  directly  or  indirectly  exercised, 
of  classical  literature,  that  of  Italian,  both  dramatic  and 
narrative,  asserted  itself  ;  early  works  from  this  source 
\7ere  the  first  Romeo  and  Juliet  (not  preserved,  but 
apparently  anterior  in  date  even  to  Gorboduc),  Tancred  and 
Oitmunda  (1563 1),  and  O.  Whetstone's  Pnmo*  and 
Cassandra  (printed  1578),  from  which  Shakaspeare  iock 
tho  story  of  Measure  for  Measure. 
roiiK  ir  From  the  double  danger  which  threatened  our  tragio 
drama  in  the  days  of  its  infancy — that  it  would  congeal  on 
the  cold  heights  of  classical  themes,  or  dissolve  its  vigour 
in  the  glowing  heat  of  a  passion  fiercer  than  that  of  the 
Italians  ilnglese  ItaliancUo  i  un  diarolo  incamcUo) — it  vrat. 
preserved,  more  than  by  any  other  cause,  by  its  happy 
association  with  tho  traditions  of  the  national  history.  Tho 
crude  growth  of  the  chronicle  history  proved  strong  enough 
to  asseri  itself  by  the  side  oi  tragedy  based  on  classical 
nnd  Italian  models  ;  and  in  a  series  of  works  of  moro  or 
less  uncertain  dates,  a  vein  was  worked  from  which 
Shakespeare  was  to  draw  the  richest  ore.  Among  these  rude 
compositions,  which  intermixed  the  blank  verse  introduced 
oy  Gorhodue  wUh  pros*^,  and  freely  mingled  comic  with 
trjgic  eleidents — works  half-epic,  half>dramatic,  and  popu- 
lar in  form  an  they  were  national  in  theme, — are  the 
/'■AwiuM  Viiinrie*  q/  llfnry  T.,  acted  before  1588,  The 
Tnttillfx-imf  Kii'jH--  fif  Kin^  John  (printed  1591),  and  the 
'True  ChroHicie  Ulstiry  of  King  Leir  (acted  15*J3).  A 
atill  further  step  in  advanre  was  taken  in  what  really 
deservt*^  the  title  of  Ihtt  Trofjedy  of  Sir  Thomas  More 
{e.  1 5U0),  not  sn  much  on  accuuiit  of  the  relative  nearness 
of  the  subject  t<i  the  time  of  itb  trctmcnt,  as  because  of 
the  tragic  responsibility  of  character  hco  already  clearly 
wnrked  out 

Such  had  been  the  beginnings  of  tragedy  in  England  up 
■v.-!  to  tho  time  when  the  genius  of  draniatistj  worthy  to  be 
^  1.  .1  dialled  the  predecessors  of  Shakespeare,  under  the  i&itluence  of 
a  oroativo  literary  epoch,  seized  the  form  rtauy  to  their 
handM.  The  Mnii  of  conic liy,  at  all  Uwwa  n  p^olr^^l  cf  less 
labour,  had  slijfhtly  preceded  that  of  tru^judy  ia  the  iiiniory 
of  our  dnim.L  Iilut'.'d  Tjatin  comedies  hud  been  produced 
in  tho  urii^iiiiil  ur  in  Kuglish  versions  or  nproductious  as 
cirly  a.^  tl.>.-  tv\z\\  uf  Htnry  VIII.,  and  the  morality  and 
iu  dL•^'. I  Midn;.  i!i<'  inttriude,  pointed  the  way  towiuxid 
uatiunuli/.:.'!.-  ai.  i  [•  •{•ul:LriMng  types  equally  fitted  to  divert 
Romun  aii>i  Jiiii.i*!  mi-i  FnL'li.-<h  uuditoces.  Thus  tho 
earliest  et*  nt  r.i.^-li.h  r.,i.i.Jy.  X.  L'dtU's  Kalyh  lioi.'ttr 
/>i>ie/tfT,  whtL-h  caa:.L!   )-  •!  itcd  later  than   15? I,  nny  bo 


described  as  a  genuinely  English  adaivtatioa  of  PlaiUai^ 
while  itfl  successor.  Gammer  Gurton'e  SeedU^  printed  I57j^ 
and  probably  written  by  (Bishop)  Still,  has  an  origiai^ 
aud  iu    consequence  a    slighter,   though  bj  no  taitu^ 
unamusing,  plot     In  the  main,  however,  onr  early  EpgUik 
comedy,   while    occasionally    introducing    characten  gf 
genuinely  native  origin,  and  appealing  to  the  traditioul 
humours  of  Will  Summer,  the  court-fool  of  Henry  VIII,' 
or  Orim,  the  collier  of  Croydon,*  waa  content  to  bonov  in 
themes  from  Italian    or  classical  sources ;    Ariosto^  / 
Suppositi  found  a  translator  in  Gascoigne*  (1566).  sod  tks 
Menarchmi  of  Plautua  translators  or  imitatora  in  writcn  of 
rather  later  dates.*    AVhile  on  the  one  hand  the  mixtan  of 
tragic   with  comic  motives  was  already  leading  in  thi 
direction  of  tragi-comedy,  the  precedent  of  the  Itiliu 
pastoral  drama  encouraged  the  introdnctioo  of  figuni  tad 
stories  from  classical  mythology;    and  the   rapid  tad 
versatile  influence  of  Italian  corned    seemed  likely  to  flou- 
time  to  control  tho  progress  of  the  lighter  branch  of  thi 
English  drama. 

Out  of  snch  promises  as  these  the  glories  of  oar  dius  Oti 
were  ripened  by  the  warmth  and  light  of  the  gisit  Jjj 
Elizabethan  age^^f  which  the  beginnings  may  fii^  bi 
reckoned  from  tho  third  decenninm  of  the  reign  to  which  il 
owes  its  name.  The  queen's  steady  love  of  drunstM 
entertainments  could  not  of  itself  have  led,  tboo^  it 
undoubtedly  contributed)  to  such  a  result.  Against  the 
attacks  which  a  nascent  puritanism  waa  already  dinclr 
ing  against  the  stage  by  the  hands  of  yorthbrnokc,  the 
repentant  pkywright  Gosson,  Stubbes,  and  othen,  weitto 
be  set  not  only  the  barren  favour  of  royalty,  and  the  bm 
direct  patronage  of  great  nobles,  but  the  fact  that  litsmy 
authorities  were  already  weighing  the  endeavoon  if  tki 
English  drama  in  the  balance  of  Kspectfol  criticinn,  uA 
that  in  the  abstract  at  least  the  chums  of  both  tngsdj  ill 
comedy  were  upheld  by  those  who  shrank  froot  tki 
desipience  of  idle  pastimes  Am  the  popularity  of  thiiilp 
increasod,  the  functions  of  playwright  and  actor,  wbiAtf 
combined  or  not,  began  to  hold  oat  a  reasonable  p***"* 
of  personal  gain.  Nor,  above  all,  was  that  higher  inpsl^ 
which  leads  men  of  talent  and  genius  to  attempt  fom  ^ 
art  in  harmony  with  the  tastea  and  tendencies  of  tktf 
times,  wanting  to  the  group  of  writers  who  can  be  leBi* 
bered  by  no  nobler  name  than  that  of  ShsksqiCH*^ 
predecessors. 

The  lives  of  all  of  these  ate,  of  eourse,  in  part  eoat* 
porary  with  the  life  of  Shakespeare  himself;  nor  wsi  thai 
any  substantial  difference  in  the  circnmatanoea  under  *hick 
most  of  them,  and  he,  led  their  livea  aa  dramatic  sith«a 
A  distinction  was  roanifeat]y  kept  up  between  nusU  ii^ 
playwrights.  Of  the  contempt  entertained  for  tne  sdH^ 
profession  some  fell  to  the  share  of  the  draiitetiat ;  **•"* 
Lodge,"  says  Dr  Ingleby,  -  who  had  indeed  never  tiod  tU 
Htage,  but  had  written  several  playa»  and  had  no  nsica  It 
be  ashamed  of  his  antecedents,  spcaka  of  the  voestioi  > 
the  pl»y-maker  as  sharing  the  odinm  attaching  to  Iks 
actor."  Among  the  dramatists  themaelTea  good  felloei^ 
and  literary  partnAahip  only  at  ti^iea  asaerted  Ihsasil** 
as  stronger  than  tho  tendency  to  mutual  jealooif  ■■' 
abuse ;  of  all  chapters  of  dlamatip  history,  the  sBHb 
of  the  early  Eliiabethan  stage  perhapa  least  raasmbh  Iho* 
of  Arcadia.  ^ 

Moreover,  the  theatre  had  hardly  fomid  ita  stmi^  ^: 
an   a  powerful  element  in   the   aational   life,  '1*,*^  t^ 
\.a.\  involved  in  a  bitter  controversy,  with  whicbithH  M 
originally  no  connection,  on  behalf  of  an  ally  vfalM 
brm|)aJiy  with  it  can  only  have  been  of  a  veiy  haiStd 
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L  Tho  ^rarprrl.ilo  controversy  in  15S9  led  to  a 
page  of  stage  plays  vjhiclx  proved  only  temporary;  but 
general  result  of  tho  nt tempt  to  make  tho  stage  a 
cle  of  political  abuse  and  invective  was  beyond  a  doubt 
»arsen  and  degrade  boih  plays  and  players.  The 
I  remedy  was  at  last  applied,  when  from  about  the  year 
i  the  chief  London  actors  became  divided  into  two 
it  rival  companies — the  Lord  Chamberlain's  and  the 
d  Admiral's — which  alone  received  licenced.  Instead 
uif-a-dozen  or  more  companies  whose  jealousies  com- 
lictted  themselves  to  tho  playwrights  belonging  to 
D,  there  were  now,  besides  the  Children  of  the  Chapel, 
established  bodies  of  actors,  directed  by  steady  and,  in 
full  sense  of  the  word,  respectable  men.  To  the  Lord 
unberUin's  Company,  which,  after  being  settled  at "  the 
iater,"  moved  to^the  Qlobe  on  tho  Bankside  in  1599, 
kkespeare  and  Richard  Burbadge,  the  greatest  of  the 
ubethan  actors,  belonged ;  the  Lord  Admiral's  was 
QSged  by  Philip  Henslowo,  the  author  of  the  IHary,  and 
vard  Alleyn,  the  founder  of  Dnlwich  College,  and  was 
Im&tely,  in  1600,  settled  at  the  Fortune.  In  these  and 
«r  houses  were  performed  the  plays  of  our  Elizabethan 
iinatists,  with  few  adventitious  aids,  the  performance 
Dg  crowded  into  a  brief  afternoon,  when  it  is  obvious 
\i  only  tho  idler  sections  of  tho  population  could  attend. 
I  woman  might  appear  at  a  playhouse  unless  masked;  on 
) stage,  down  to  the  Restoration,  women's  parts  continued 
he  acted  by  boys. 

U  U  futile  to  take  no  account  of  such  outward  circum- 
Aees  as  the^e  and  many  which  cannot  hero  be  noted  ia 
^▼BjiDg  the  progress  of  the  literature  of  the  Elizabethan 
UUL  No  dramatic  literature  which  has  any  claim  to 
kk  beside  it — not  that  of  Athens  nor  those  of  modem 
Jy  and  Spain,  nor  those  of  France  and  Germany  in 
iir'classic  periods — had  to  contend  against  such  odds; 
nighty  inherent  strength  alone  ensured  to  it  tho 
&lity  which  it  so  triumphantly  a;}3crted,  and  which 
U'l*d  it  to  ran  so  unequalled  a  rourbC. 
Among  Shakespeare's  p^cdc^x^?■.3o^3  John  Lyly  (1554- 
60),  whose  pluya  wore  all  written  for  the  Children  of  tho 
^pel  aud  the  Children  of  St  Pau'.'s,  holcU  a  position 
irt  in  our  dramatic  literature.  The  euphuism,  to 
ich  his  famoiis  romance  gave  its  name,  likewise  distin- 
abcs  his  mythologinl,*  qnasihbtorical,- allegorical,'  and 
irial*  comedies.  But  his  real  service  to  the  progress 
our  drama  is  io  be  sought  neither  in  his  choico  of 
ejects  nor  in  his  imagery — thunghtohis  fondness  for  fairy- 
B  and  for  the  whole  phantasmagoria  of  legend,  classical 
*ell  as  romantic,  his  contemporaries,  and  Shakespeare  in 
ticular,  were  indebted  for  a  stimul.itive  precedent.  It 
i  in  his  adoption  of  Qascoigiie\s  innovation  of  writing 
p  in  \:ri<s>i ;  and  in  his  having,  though  under  the 
ten  of  en  alTcctcd  r.nd  vicious  stylo,  given  the  first 
ixplc  of  brisk  aud  vivacious  dialogue — an  example 
which  even  such  successors  a^  Sbake.?[>earc  and  Jooson 
reiml-.-Vied.  Thon-as  Kyd  (d.  c.  150  i\  tho  author  of  the 
Tiifh  Tra.j-iyf  p-.^ssc-i^.M  cOKiL*  of  tho  characlcrLstics, 
'.  non3cr  tli-'<  poiilufl,  of  th'^  ^■r::tc. I,,  tragic  dram.itist 
0  prc."??d?d  rr:h.ik\:sp,viro.  X ;  >■  -liier  tribute  than  tliio  is 
i:r.i:y  'M  dueof  Chrir,i.,^  Si-/v..rLv.-.'  (ir;01r-15'J3), 
••'■'.  *ii.  ]ji:t  end  promatur  !.■  J-  ■:i\  :  j  ^' .-tic  circcr  of 
izlicg  l^rilllm-y.  Ris  cxrlU-:,^  v!  .;-,  T^.-\-il<i:i-<  lh.- 
'■1^  i'l  v.hii.b  the  us*?,  oC  !■].;■.:  •.  it  v-ii-  introiliKCu 
m  thi*  r.i.:^;.'..;i  puhlio  i-ii;-..  v.  .  J.  :l  J  the  **hi::l: 
vjnd!' ^  U'-iHs"  i>f  i-n  cx^r-.v  .;:..  .  ■  '  c^tci  bcni^u-ti.; 
■ion,  id  i:\7.\'\\  niarktfd  1- '  ijo  i-..^  '  i  vli.'hwao  thid 
t's  m(kftcha-j  t'.  ri:.Li :  hrj..\  re.  ■::..i  wiii-Ji  \\i*A  to  find  ex- 


pression 80  luxuriant  in  bis  Doctor  Fauttm  and  no  snrp&u 
ingly  'v?o;rnt  in  his  Jew  of  Malta,  Ilia  mastei^pieee^ 
Edxcard  JI.^  is  a  tragedy  of  singular  pathos  and  of  Q 
dramatic  power  unapprbache^  by  any  of  his  contemporarTes. 
George  Pccle  (1552-1596-7)  was  a  far  more  veicdtilc 
writer  even  an  a  dramatist ;  but  though  Lis  plays  cont:i!n 
passages  of  exquisite  beauty,  not  one  of  them  is  worthy  to 
be  ranked  by  the  side  of  Marlowe's  Edward  II.,  compared 
with  which,  if  indeed  not  absolutely,  Peelers  Chromde  oj 
Edward  I.  still  stands  on  the  level  of-  the  species  to  which 
its  title  and  character  alike  assign  it  His  finest  play  is 
undoubtedly  David  and  Bethsabe,  which  resembles  Edxoard 
I.  in  construction,  but  far  Eurpasses  it  in  beauty  of  language 
and  versification,  besides  treating  its  subject  with  gctdtly 
superior  dignity.  If  the  difference  between  Peelo  and 
Shakespeare  is  still  in  many  respects  besides  that  of  {genius 
an  immeasurable  one,  we  seem  to  come  into  something  lik» 
a  Shakespearian  atmosphere  in  more  than  one  passage  of  the 
plajTs  of  the  unfortunate  Robert  Greene  (ICl61-1592), 
unfortunate  perhaps  in  nothing  more  enduringly  than  in 
his  notorious  enmity  to  Shakespeare  himself.  His  genius, 
which  shone  most  brightly  in  plays  treating  English  life 
and  scenes,  was  in  the  main  free  from  tho  pedantry 
which  occasionally  besets  tho  flight  of  Peole*s  and  even  of 
Marlowc^s  muse;  and  his  most  delightful  work '  at  all  events 
seems  to  breathe  something  of  that  indescribable  freshness 
which  we  recognize,  if  not  as  a  peculiarly  Shakespearian 
characteristic,  at  least  as  one  belonging  to  none  but  a  truly 
national  art  Thomas  Lodge  {r.  1 553-1 C25),  Thomas 
Kaahthe  redoubtable  pamphleteer  (c.  15G5>c.  1602),  Henry 
Chettlo  (1564-^  1667),  who  worked  the  chords  of  botli 
pity*  and  terror'  with  equal  vigour,  and  Anthony  Mnnday 
(1553-1633),  better  remembered  for  hiaVity  pageants  than 
for  his  plays,  are  among  the  other  more  generally  known 
writers  of  the  early  Elizabethan  drama,  though  not  all  of 
them  can  strictly  speaking  be  called  predecessors  of 
Shakespeare. 

The  common  characteristics  of  nearly  all  theso  dramatitild 
were  in  accordanco  with  those  of  the  great  age  to  which 
they  belonged.  Stirring  times  called  for  stirring  themes, 
such  as  those  of  "  Mahumot,  Scipio,  and  Tamerlane;"  and 
these  again  for  a  corresponding  vigour  of  treatment 
Neatness  and  symmetry  of  construction  were  neglected  for 
fulness  and  variety  of  matter.  Novelty  and  grandeur  of 
subject  seemed  well  matched  by  a  swelling  amplitude  and 
often  reckless  extravagance  of  diction.  Kb  if  from  an  ixmer 
necessity,  the  balance  of  rhymed  couplets  gave  way  to  the 
impetuous  march  of  blank-verse;  "  strong  lines  "  were'ab  in- 
evitably called  for  as  strong  sitimtions  and  strong  characters. 
Distinct  as  the  chief  of  these  poets  are  from  one  another 
by  the  marks  impressed  upon  both  form  and  matter  by 
individual  genius,  yet  the  stamp  of  the  ago  is  upon  them 
all.  Writing  for  the  stage  only,  of  which  some  of  th'i'm 
I>os3e8sed  a  personal  experience,  they  a<  quired  an  instinctivo 
insight  into  tho  laA'S  of  dra:i:atic  cause  and  effect,  and  in* 
fused  a  ^rarm  \  itility  into  the  drdinatic  litcmture  which  they 
produced,  ho  to  :»])cak,  for  immediate  coiisumption.  On 
tho  otbsr  li'.riJ,  llio  pame  cauao  I'luJe  rapidity  of  work- 
mansUip  i.iuifjpeiisiibl'j  to  a  suoccs-sfal  pia}  wright.  Ujw  a 
pUy  w.:.-;  pA'-.iuo'wJ,.  h:.\v  many  liandi  hj.d  lutn  at  work 
u^^ua  il,  vLut  loJLUS  :»nd  v'Li,t  .-jioli.iti-jn^  L;id  I. '..en  n;ado  in 
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(1G34)  coniposedeno  of  the  Iwftic^t  raiil  lovcJlc-'t  of  F:ii;li.-b 
poems.  Cufiiiis  lias  b-.-cu  juu^*.«l  anil  ccMiil».'r-»u:il  jus  Ti 
drama, — \in  justly,  for  I  be  liram-.itic  qunliritif*  of  a  iiiai^k  ar-- 
not  C3?ciitirtl  to  the  spec '»■  ^  Xor  r.c-ed  W  3  LiiLorj-  in  Tngliind 
havo  hero  b^on  refkjrro-.l  to,  ^ere  it  r.ct  so  iu8i'>p;ircbly 
connects. I  with  thit  of  Llio  Eiiz:ibttban  drami.  in  later 
times  the  mn'k  merged  into  the  opcni,  or  continued  n 
liumble  lifo  of  its  own  aftart  from  contact  vrith  higher 
literary  effort.  It  is  ftningo  th.it  our  later  poets  should 
havo  done  so  little  t.)  restore  to  iu  nobler  uses,  and  to 
invest  with  a  new  significance,  a  form  of  so  proved  a 
flexibility  as  the  poetic  mask. 
^Mw  rj.jjy  mijjiiia  of  odr  drama  proper  in  the  period  reaching 
li»r  from  the  closing  years  of  Elizabeth  io  the  outbreak  of  the 
i:*-'-  great  Revolution  include,  together  with  numerous  names 

relatively  insignificant,  many  illustrious  in  the  history  of 
our  poetic  literature.  Among  Shakespeare's  contemporaries 
and  succcsaors  there  is,  however,  but  one  who  by  the  energy 
.of  his  geniuH,  not  leas  than  by  the  circumstances  of  his 
literary  career,  stands  in  a  (loeition  of  undisputed  primacy 
among  his  fellows.  Ben  Jonson  (1573-1035),  to  whom  in 
his  latter  da}'8  a  whole  generation  of  younger  writers  did 
homage  as  to  their  veteran  chief,  was  alone  in  full  truth 
the  founder  of  a  school  or  family  of  dramatists.  Yet  his 
pre-eminence  did  not  (whatever  he  or  his  followers  may 
have  thought)  extend  to  both  branches  of  the  regular 
\\ict\}i.  drama.  In  tragedy  he  fell  short  of  the  highest  success ; 
the  woiglit  of  hid  learning  lay  too  heavily  upon  Lis 
efforts  to  draw  frum  deeper  sources  than  those  which  hxid 
suiHced  for  »Shakespeare.  Such  as  they  are,  his  tragio 
workd^  bland  almost,  thoogh  not  quite,  alone  in  this  period 
as  examples  of  suKtained  otfort  in  historic  tragedy  i.iroper. 
G.  Chapman  (1057  or  1550-1634)  treated  stirring  themes, 
more  especially  from  moJvm  French  history,-  always  with 
vigour,  and  at  tiui?s  with  ^luuine  ciTecUvcncss;  but  though 
rich  in  bcauti.-ii  of  i^'tuil,  he  failed  in  this  branch  of  the 
dr.iiBA  to  fi'l ■■>'.■.•  F.h:iUc?iieire  evjn  ;.t  a  dizlan: ::  in  the 
supreme  art  of  fully  devL'o:  ir.g  a  ch:.2actcr  by  mep-nd  of 
the  ccti<^;i.  Mrnti.^n  haj  blrcaJy  been  made  of  Ford's 
isolated  effort  in  the  direction  of  hisljrij  tra^ly  and  of 
those  cxcursiuns  int-i  I  he  *=riU  prpuhr  dw'uaiu  of  the 
ahroTi'.lc  !li^t•:»■v  I-.-  T.  lT?v\ro'^d.  DeVLor.  and  others, 
whi.h  iiX"  t'.  1".  r  ,i".i-.l  u?j  nothing  more  tbau  rctrogres- 
fcii^-.--..  Wirii  tli'j  ;  r-u  l-.vly  i.f  tho  Kn?li-i  drip\^*i»ts  of 
tl:.H  ;.'. "  uf  till.'  ii.'xt  pi.ii'l,  tra-j^uy  li^.l  ir.-isid  into  a 
j'l.ii';  \.';  p-  .' :  irir'.'\  :t  d'i»'')i.! -tl  Tir-iiil/  upmi  pint  and 
ii:  ••  i:  '.  'l  r,  r  :■ ;'  i.'  tr.  ..•  ,li .-.  and  trn^'T-corr.pJi';*  which 
til  our ,.-.     .;•■••  i;,  •  .■.-  n.  i!..i;  i«i.«'.itr.tv  ti>rvLl:'.r  u  trri'Wth 
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Pf^mcslic  tragedy  of  thh  description  was  indeed  lo  nu\-eWy 
on  tic  Knglish   stage ;    Shakespeare   himself  n.  ly  L:^v» 
touched,  with  his  master-hand,  more  than  ona  cff.rt  of  t \^  j. 
kiuil  y  but  T.  Heywood  (r.  1570-r.  10»\'»)  may  be  rcgir^i  vi 
ad  tho  first  who  achieved  any  work  of  Ci:>n«id:raMt*  h::r  ^^^^ 
value  of  this  class,^  to  which  8i>me  of  the  plava  of     -j* 
Dekkcr  (c.  1670-f.   1640),  T.  Middlct/m,  and  oihrrs  l,]^^[ 
wise  more  or  less  belong.     Yet  in  contract  to  this  v  i  j^ 
variety   of  sources,  and  consequent   apparent  vari?t y   o[ 
themes,  the  number  of  motivn  employed — ;it  Isa^t  as  ■ 
rule — in  the  tragic  drama  of  thb  period  was  comparatirnij 
small  and  limited.     Uence  it  is  that,  notwithstanding  tLj 
diversity  of  subjects  among  the  tragic   dramas  of  each 
writers  as  Marston,  Webster,  Fletcher,  Furd,  and  Shi/J'-y, 
an  impression  of  sameness  is  left  upon  ns  by  a  connected 
porusal  of  these  works.     Politic  ambition,  conjugal  jealrasy, 
absolute  female  devotion,  unbridled  masculine  [NinioD,  luck 
aro  the  motives  which  constantly  recur  in  the  Decsmeroa 
of  our  later  Elizabethan  drama.     And  this  impraHiua    it 
heightened  by  the  want  of  moderation,  by  the  exceu    ^ 
pasbion,  which  these  dramatists  so  habitually  exhibit    in 
tho  treatment  of  their  favourite  thcmea.    All  th«.tib£rie 
poets  of  this  period  are  not  equally  amenable  to  iLiJ 
charge;  in  J.  Webster^  (d.  c.  1G50),  master  as  be  is  of  tl9 
eiTects  of  tho  horrible,  and  in  J.  Fold"  (1580-c.  164  0\ 
surpasisingly  seductive  in  his  sweetness,  the  nonotobv    cf 
exaggerated  pas^on  is  broken  by  those  marvelloB»lf  ^^.^ 
dun  and  subtle  touches  through  which  their  tns:ic  g«ciai 
creates  it)  most  thrilling  effects.     Nor  will  the  tcndracy  la 
excess  of  pa«sion  which  F.  Beaumont  (1586-1616)  sad  J. 
Fletcher  (157G-1625)  undoubtedly  exhibit  be  coofonndcd 
with  their  distinctive  power  of  sustaining^dnrly  palhetx 
characters  and  situations  in  a  degree  unequalled  by  any  uf 
their  cont>}mporaries — a  power  seconded  by  a  beauty  cf 
diction  and  softness  of  versification  which  for  a  time  r^^;- i 
them  to  the  highest  pinnacle  of  pcpnlsrity,  auJ  wL<.a 
ciitillc)  them  iu  their  conjunction,  and  FletihiT  as  sniol*- 
pinditat  worker,  to  an  enduring  pre-eminence  among  tlnir 
fellows.     In  their  jn orals  Beaumont  and  FictrLer  an  li-: 
above  tho  luvcl  of  their  age.     The  manliness  of  srotifliiit^t 
which  c::pobl»:d  the  rhetorical  genius  of  P.  3fa5.'*inger(15^l- 
lGiO\  and  the  gift  of  poetic  illustration  which  cDaila^' 
Shirley   (1595-1066)   to    be   remembered  as  um'S^^l 
'.)e5ido3   (lie   latest   and  tho   most  fertile  of  tbii  f^^? 
of  dramatists  havo  less  direct  bccrin:;;  rpcu  the  pcil 
ih'iractcr  of  the  tragic  art  of  the  rcriud.     The  cii='  J 
ft  iturcs  of  the  romantic  tragedy  cf  tliis  asrc  are  sufEis^i::'}' 
marked,   but   not  capable  of  obscuring  the   liUtinctin 
fc-:iiu:os  in  iti  individual  writers  which  it  is  the  kigHot 


tr•i:^l.t^l   It::.)   tlio  ordinary  Isn^a^e  of  urATiii'*'  rt 


1  iiiin?«ut  ):Q[M»rtaPcc  iu  the  coa:ic  anas ^"j 
.1   cf  •.:.>'.ir.i;:^'i  huu*3n  rypes.     In  '\:t  jf'3^ 


■r--.',  :t  ..■:  tLtfO  it  *''iw  iinj^osaibie  that  Ji:.  /i  '   '--'^ 
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unie  oreatloiiB  :  in  the  entirety  of  its  achieve- 
nuna  as  a  comic  dramatist  remained  an- 
The  favourite  types  of  Jonsonian  comedy,  to 
.  J.  Marston  (1575-1624),  and  Chapman  had, 
large  extent,  added  others  of  their  own,  were 
th  incessant  zeal  and  remarkable  effect  by 
toraries  and  successors.  It  was  after  a  very 
on  from  that  in  which  the  Roman  comedians 
ordinary  types  of  the  New  Attic  comedy,  that 
ibie  verve  of  T.  Middleton  (1574-1624),  the 
ictivity  of  Fletcher,  the  observant  humour  of 
L590-C.  1640),  and  the  artistic  versatility  of 
to  mention  many  later  and  lesser  names — ^ 
mumerable  pictures  of  contemporary  life  the 
e  and  foibl^  of  mankind.     As  comedians  of 

than  one  of  these  surpassed  the  old  master, 
lifltinctness  and  correctness, — the  fruits  of  the 
ing  genius  that  ever  fitted  a  learned  sock  to 
iities  of  life, — but  in  a  lightness  which  did  not 
tureness  of  touch ;  while  in  the  construction 
iccess  of  abundant  new  materials,  and  the 
city  in  treatment  which  is  the  result  of 
tzperience,  enabled  them  to  maintain  a  steady 
us  our  comic  dramatic  literature  from  Jonson 
insurpassed  as  a  comedy  of  manners,  while  as 
laracter  it  at  least  defies  comparison  with  any 

literary  growth  preceding  or  contemporane- 
Chough  the  younger  generation,  of  which  W. 
1611  or  1615-1643)  may  be  taken  as  an 
unequal  in  originality  or  force  to  its  prede- 
io  little  exhausted  was  the  vitality  of  the 
ts  traditions  survived  the  interregnum  of  the 
td  connected  themselves  in  some  measure  with 
of  English  comedy. 

against  which  in  its  plosing  period  the  old 
a  had  to  contend  have  been  alr«)ady  noticed. 
>ks  and  triumphs  at  court  and  at  the  houses 
,  with  their  Olympuses  and  Pamassuses  built 
s,  and  filled  with  goddesses  and  nymphs  clad 
as  costumes  designed  by  lus  inventive  hand, 
geants  and  shows  by  land  and  water, — from 
Dumaments  at  Whitehall  to  the  more  philoso- 
at  the  Inn?  of  Court  and  the  academical  plajrs 
iities, — down  even  to  the  brief  but  thrilling 
ntements  of  Bartholomew  Fair  and  the 
motions  "  of  the  puppets, — in  all  these  ways 
ctions  of  the  theatrical  public  were  tempted 
^  performers — French  and  Spanish  actors, 
ch  actresses — ^paid  visits  to  London.  But  the 
la  held  its  ground.  The  art  of  acting  main- 
it  least  on  the  level  to  which  it  had  been 
ihakespcarc's  associates  and  contemporaries, 

Hemingc,  AJleyn,  Lewin,  Taylor,  and  others 

sort."  The  profession  of  actor  came  to  be 
ly  than  of  old  separated  from  that  of 
lOUgh  they  were  still  (as  in  the  case  of  Field) 
>mbined.  But  this  rather  led  to  an  increased 
>f  artistic  merit  in  actors  who  valued  the 
ir  own  profession  and  whoso  co-operation  the 
;  to  esteem  as  of  independent  sigaificance. 
<  purged  from  the  barbarism  of  the  old  school 
Tomcn's  parts  were  still  acted  by  boys,  many 
ned  to  considerable  celebrity;  and  a  practice 
inued  which  placed  the  English  theatre  at  a 
lisadvantage  as  compared  with  'the  Spanish 
rer  obtained),  and  which  probably  to  some 
i  upon  the  licence  of  expression  assumed 
tbts.  The  arrangement  of  the  stage,  which 
pid  succession  of  scenes  without  any  neoeflflity 
;  organically  connected  with  one  another,  ra- 


mained  essentially  the  same  as  in  Shikespeara'sdayi,  thoQ^ 
the  primitive  expedients  for  indicating  locality  had  bagon 
to  be  occasionally  exchanged  for  scenery  more  or  Teia 
appropriate  to  the  place  of  action.  Costume  was  apparently 
cultivated  with  much  greater  care ;  and  there  it  ho  reason 
to  suppose  that  the  English  atage  of  this  period  had  not 
gone  as  far  as  was  expedient  in  a  direction  in  which  in 
feebler  times  so  vast  an  amount  of  effort  has  come  to  ba 
spent  The  drama  still  depended  in  the  main  upon  ita* 
literaiy  essentisls  and  npon  the  actor's  art ;  but  the  svstem 
of  prologues  and  epilogues,  and  of  dedications  to  published 
plays,  was  more  uniformly  employed  than  it  had  been  by 
Shakespeare  as  the  conventional  method  of  recommending 
authors  and  actors  to  the  favour  of  individual  patrons,  and 
to  that  of  their  chief  patron,  the  public. 

Up  to  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  the  drama  in  all  ita 
forms  continned  to  eigoy  the  favour  or  good-will  of  the 
court,  although  a  close  Bupervision  was  exercised  over  all 
attempts  to  make  the  stage  the  Tehicb  of  political 
references  or  allusions.  The  regular  official  agent  of  this 
supervision  was  the  Master  of  the  Bevels ;  bnt  imder  Jamea 
I.  a  special  ordinance,  in  harmony  with  the  king's  ideaa 
concerning  the  dignity  of  the  throne,  was  passed  "  against 
representing  any  modem  Christian  king  in  plays  on  the 
stage."  The  theatre  could  hardly  expect  to  be  allowed  a 
liberty  of  speech  in  reference  to  matters  of  state  denied  to 
the  public  at  large  ;  and  occasional  attempts  to  indulge  in 
the  freedom  of  criticism  dear  to  the  spirit  of  comedy  met 
with  more  or  less  decisive  repression  and  pnnishmont.^  Bat 
the  sympat^es  of  the  dramatists  were  so  entirely  on  ih« 
side  of  the  court,  that  the  real  difficulties  against  which  the 
theatre  had  to  contend  came  from  %■  directly  opposite 
quarter.  With  the  growth  of  Puritanism  the  feeung  ol 
hostility  to  the  stage  increased  in  a  large  part  of  the  popu- 
lation, well' represented  by  the  civic  authorities  of  the 
capitsl  This  hostility  found  many  ways  of  expressing 
itselfl  The  attempts  to  suppress  the  Blackfriars  theatre 
(1619, 1631, 1633)  proved  abortive;  but  the  representation 
of  stage  plays  continued  to  be  prohibited  on  Sundays,  end 
during  the  prevalence  of  the  plague  in  London  in  1637  was 
temporarily  suspended  altogether.  The  desire  of  the 
Puritans  of  the  more  pronounced  type  openly  aimed  at 
a  permanent  closing  of  the  theatres.  The  war  between 
them  and  the  dramatists  was  accordingly  of  e  life-and- 
death  kind.  On  the  one  hand,  the  drama  heaped  its 
bitterest  and  often  coarsest  attacks  npon  whatever  savoured 
of  the  Puritan  spirit ;  gibes,  taunts,  caricatures  in. ridicule 
and  aspersion  of  Puritans  and  Puritanism  make  up  a  great 
part  of  the  comic  literature  of  the  later  Elizabethan  drama 
and  of  its  aftergrowth  in  the  reigns  of  the  first  two 
Stuarts,  i  This  feeling  of  hostility,  to  which  Shakespeare  waa 
no  stranger,'  though  he  cannot  be  connected '  with  the 
authorship  of  one  of  its  earliest  and  coarsest  expressions,* 
rose  into  a  spirit  of  open  defiance  in  some  of  the  master- 
pieces  of  Ben  Jonson ;  *  and  the  comedies  of  his  contempor- 
aries and  successors^  abound  in  caricatured  reproductions 
of  the  more  common  or  more  extravagant  types  of  Puritan 
life.  On  tha  other  hand«  the  moral  defects,  the  looseness 
of  tone,  the  mockery  of  ties  sanctioned  by  law  and  conse- 
crated by  religion,  the  tendency  to  treat  middle-class  life 
as  the  hunting-ground  for  the  amusements  of  the  upper 
classes,  which  degraded  so  much  of  the  dramatic  literature 

^  Chapman,  Maxtton  (and  Jonson),  Sattward  JToe  (1605);  UiJ- 
dleton,  A  Otme  at  Cheu  (1624);  Shirley  anU  Chapman,  Th4  SaU 
(1682);  Maasinger  (T),  Th9  J^pamish  Vicerojf  (16S4). 

«  Tw€{/th  NighL 
-  •  Th4  Puritan,  or  Th4  Widow  </  WaOing  Ormtf  by  "  W.  a" 
(Wantworth  Smith  f ) 

«  Tht  Alehmnist;  BariMemtm  Fait. 

•  Chapman,  An  Bwrnoram  Jkt^t  Mirikj    lUsakfm^  Th» 
Middlttos,  ThM  WamO^  ^  lam, 
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of  the  ago,  inteotified  the  Puritan  oppoeition  to  all  and 
any  stage  playa^  A  patient  endeavour  to  reform  instead 
of  suppressiDg  the  drama  was  not  to  be  looked  for  from 
soch  ad^efsaries,  should  they  ever  possess  the  means 
of  carrying  ont  their  views;  and  so  soon  as  Puritanism 
should  victoriously  assert  itself  in  the  state,  the  stage  was 
doomed.  Among  the  attacks  directed  against  it  in  its 
carelesn  heyday  of  prosperity  Prynne^s  Hittru>  Maslix 
^(1632),  while  it  involved  its  author  in  shamefully  cruel 
persecution,  did  not  remain  wholly  without  effect  upon 
the  tone  of  the  dramatic  literature  of  the  subsequent  period ; 
but  the  quarrel  between  Puritanism  Und  the  theatre  was 
^  old  and  too  deep  to  end  in  auy  but  one  way,  so  soon 
as  the  latter  was  deprived  of  its  protectors.     The  Civil  War 

iiiK'  began  in  August  1G42  ;  and  early  in  the  following  month 
w.u  published  the  Ordinance  of  the  Lords  and  Commons, 
\rljicb,  after  a  brief  and  solemn  preamble,  commanded 
^  tliat  while  those  sad  causes  and  set-times  of  humiliation 
d(»  continue,  public  stage  plays  shall  cease  and  be  forborne." 
iJjiiiy  actors  and  playwrights  followed  the  fortunes  of  the 
royal  cause  in  the  field ;  some  may  have  gone  into  a  more 
or  less  voluntary  exile ;  upon  those  who  Ungered  on  in  the 
familiar  L^unts  the  hand  of  power  lay  heavy  ;  and  though 
mere  seems  reason  to  believe  that  dramatic  entertainments  of 
one  kind  or  another  continued  to  be  occasionally  presented, 
tftrin^'out  ordinances  gave  summary  powers  to  magistrates 
^gmiust  any  players  found  engaged  in  such  proceedings 
(1617),  and  bade  them  treat  all  stage- players  as  rogues, 
pud  pull  down  all  stage  galleries,  seats,  and  boxes  (1648). 
A  isivt  dramatic  works  were  published  in  this  period ; 
while  at  fairs  about  the  country  were  acted  farces  called 
^'drulb/'  cnnsisting  of  the  most  vulgar  scenes  to  be  found 
iu  })upiilar  [)lay8.  Thus,  the  life  of  the  drama  was  not 
mlaclntejy  eztiuguished  ;  and  its  darkest  day  proved  briefer 
tlmL  pel  haps  either  its  friends  or  its  foes  could  have 
eup)  jseo. 

Aii'eady  "in  Oliver's  time  "  private  performances  took 
plttco  from  time  to  time  at  noblemen's  houses  and  (though 
not  uodiKturbed)  in  the  old  haunt  of  the  drama,  the  Red 
liull.  ill  1656  the  ingenuity  of  Sir  WiUlam  Davcnant 
(1600-1669),  whose  name,  though  not  otherwise  eminent 

valof    iii   Our  dramatic   literature,  is   memorable   as  connecting 
togetlicr  two  dijktiuct  {Kiriods  in  it,  ventured  on  a  bolder 
ktep  ill  tho  production  of  a  quasi-dramatic  entertainment 
"  of  dcclamiitiuu  and  music ;"  and  iu  the  followiuj:;  year  ho 
biout.Lt  out  with  scenery  and  music  a  piece  which  was 
uit*^ivvardjt    in    an    enlarged   form   acted   and   printed   as 
the  ill  X  part  of   Lis  opera,    21ic  t>ie^e  of  Rhodes.     This 
t'litertainment  ho  afterward.")   r.Mnoved  from   tho   private 
hoUi^'Vkhcreithad  been  produced  to  tho  Cockpit,  where  ho 
•o>ii    vetiturod   upon   the   |ierformLiuco   of   regular   plays 
written  by  himself.     Thus,  under  the  cover  of  two  sister 
artri,  wh«>so  aid  was  in  the  iifquel  to  prove  by  no  means 
alt«fc^thfr  beneficial  lo  its  progrvss,  the  KnglLsb  drama  hod 
baldly  anticipated  tho  Restoration,  and  was  no  longer  hid- 
ing; its  head  when  that  much  desired  e  ?nt  was  actually 
b^«llght  about     Soon  after  Charles  II. 's  entry  into  Loudon, 
two  theatrical  companica  are  known  to  have  been  acting  in 
tlio   capitaL      For   these   companies    [)atcnte   were   soon 
granted,  under  the  names  of  "  tho  Duke  (of  York)V'  and 
•*th«^   Kin'/s   Servants,"   to   Davcnant   and   one   of    the 
brothers    Kiiliirrew  respectively, — the  former  from  1662 
actjnc;  at  Lincwlii's  Inn  Fields,  then  at  Dorset  Garden  iu 
Halisbury  Court,  the  latter  from  1GG3  at  the  Theatre  Royd 
near    Drury  Lane.     The^e   coinimnies  were  united  from 
1682.  a  nij-al  licence  Uing  granted  in    1095   to  a  rival 
Cfiropany   which  i»crfi>nned  iu  Lincoln's   Inn    Fields,  and 
which  rni^rutod  to  Covcnt  Garden  in   1733.     Meanwhile 
Vanbrufzh  had  in  170.')  built  the  theatre  in  the  IlajTnarket  ; 
and  a  thcatru  in  Goodman  s  Fields — altt^n^'ards  rendcrni 


famous  by  the  first  appearance  of  Garriek^lad  a  fitfal 
existence  from  1729  to  1733.  The  Act  of  1737  daprivtJ 
the  Crown  of  the  power  of  licensmg  any  mora  thnttnii ; 
so  that  the  history  of  the  English  stage  for  a  long  period  was 
confined  to  a  limited  area.  The  rule  which  prevailed  alUr 
the  Restoration,  that  neither  of  the  rival  comptniaa  aboald 
ever  attempt  a  play  produced  by  the  other,  operated 
beneficially  both  upon  the  activity  of  dramatie  aathoiaMp 
and  upon  the  progress  of  the  art  of  acting,  which  was  aot 
exposed  to  the  full  efieete  of  that  depIoraUe  ifkiris  U 
personal  rivalry  which  leads  actors,  in  order  to  outahiae 
their  fellows,  to  attempt  parts  for  which  they  often  have  ae 
special  qualification.  There  can  be  little  doubt  thattke 
actor's  art  has  rarely  flourished  more  iu  Fyi^rl^fi^  thta  ia 
the  days  of  T.  Betterton  (1635-1710)  and'  hie  coa- 
temporaries,  among  whose  namee  thoee  of  Hart»  IColrai^ 
Kynaston,  Nokes,  Mrs  -  Barry,  Mn  Betterton,  Mn 
Braoegirdle,  and  Mrs  Eleanor  Qwynne  have,  logetliff  with 
many  others,  survived  in  varioue  connectione  among  the 
memories  of  the  Restoration  age.  No  higher  pfaim  has 
ever  been  given  to  an  actor  than  that  which  AiHirwr 
bestowed  upon  Betterton,  in  deecribing  hie  peifoi  manse 
of  Othello  as  a  proof  that  Shakespeare  eonld  not  hate 
written  the  most  striking  paaMgea  of  the  character  otba^ 
wise  than  he  has  done. 

It  may  hero  be  noticed,  that  the  fortonee  of  the  Iris^ 
theatre  in  general  followed  those  of  the  English,  of  whic^ 
of  course  it  was  merely  a  branch.  Of  native  dramet^ 
compositions  in  earlier  times  not  a  trace 
Ireland ;  and  the  drama  was  introduced  into  that 
as  an  English  exotic — apparently  already  in  the 
Henry  VUL,  and  more  largely  in  that  of  Elimheth  ^^ 
first  theatre  in  Dublin  was  built  in  1635 ;  bat  in  164  X  jj 
was  closed,  and  even  after  the  Restoration  the  Irish  1%^ 
continued  in  a  precarious  condition  till  near  the  end  oC  Hi 
century. 

Already  in  the  period  preceding  the  oatbretk  of  ik$ 
civil  war  the  English  drama  had  perceptibly  sank  £nm  - 
tho  height  to  which  it  had  been  raised  by  the  gnii  "^ 
Elizabethans.  When  it  had  once  more  recovered  tioiiMmi 
of  that  arena  with  which  no  living  drama  can  difpenn^il 
would  have  been  futile  to  demand  that  the  druutali 
should  return  altogether  into  the  ancient  paths,  nniifcfld 
by  tho  influences,  native  or  foreign,  in  operation  srosid 
them.  But  there  was  no  reason  why  the  new  drama  iboeU 
not,  like  the  Elizabethan,  be  true  in  spirit  to  the  higkff 
purposes  of  tho  dramatic  art,  to  the  nobler  tendeadet  of 
tho  national  life,  and  to  the  eternal  demands  of  monl  hft 
Because  tho  later  Stuart  drama  was  as  a  whole  aatns  H 
Ihcsc,  and,  while  following  its  own  courses,  never  man  te 
])artially  returned  from  the  aberrations  to  which  it  cm* 
demned  itself,  its  history  is  that  of  a  decay  which  tkt 
indisputable  brilliancy,  borrowed  or  original,  of  Beefs' i'' 
productions  is  incapable  of  concealing. 

Owing  iu  part  to  the  influence  of  the  Frendb  teti%  ^ 
which  by  this  time  had  taken  tho'place  of  the  SpsaiikM 
thu  ruling  drama  of  Europe,  the  separation  between  tng*4 
and  comedy  is  clearly  marked  in  oar  poet-ReetorMiaopNf^ 
Comic  scenes  are  still  occasionally  introduced  into  tiagt^ 
by  some  of  our  dramatists  who  adhered  more  dose^to  iki 
Elixabethan  models  (such  as  Otway  and  CrawneX  ^  ^ 
practice  fell  into  disuse  ;  while  the  endeavour  to  sk**^ 
comedy  by  pathetic  scenes  and  motives  is  one  of  ths  cki^ 
acteristic  marks  of  the  beginning  of  another  p«iod iif* 
dramatic  literature.  The  succeesive  phasee  throogk  «hi^ 
English  tragedy  passed  in  the  later  8taart  ttmee  etftffl*^ 
always  kept  distinct  from  one  another  ;  and  the  gei'^ 
offered  by  the  theories  put  forth  by  some  of  the  dnmi^ 
in  support  of  their  practice  is  often  delwive.  Folfoeiff 
the  example  of  Oomeille,  Dryden  and  his  p*.inteM|W»«W* 
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•Ml  nflOMMD  were  fond  of  proclauning  their  adherenoe  to 

ttiii  or  tint  prindple  of  drainatio  oonstmction  or  fonn,  and 

«(  upholding  with  much  show  of  dialectical  acomen, 

ttaadan  deriTed  by  them  from  French  or  other  soorceay  ot 

ibbonted  with  modificationB  and  Tariatione  of  their  own, 

Vit  QraaB  J  amounting  to  little  knore  than  what  Scott  calls 

'*oeitiin  romantic  whunsical  imitatioos  of  the  dramatic  art" 

Tlw  itodent  of  the  drama  will  find  much  both  to  entertain 

ttd  to  initmct  him  in  theie  prefaces,  apologies,  dialogues, 

•ad  treatises ;  he  will  acknowledge  that  I^den's  incom- 

puiUe  Tigour  does  not  desert  him  either  in  the  exposing 

« in  the  upholding  of  fallacies ;  and  that  even  Rymer,^ 

■nyJlj  regarded  as  having  touched  the  nadir  of  dramatic 

critidim,  is  not  wholly  without  grains  of  salt      But 

^Mtorttion  tragedy  itself  must  not  be  studied  by  the  light 

^fitttoratiGn  criticism.    So  long  as  any  dramatio  power 

UBiined  in  our  tragic  poets — and  it  is  absent  from  none  of 

the  due!  among  them  from  Diyden  to  Bowe— the  struggle 

^VMQ  fashion  (disguised  as  theory)  and  instinct  (tending 

k  ths  direction  of  the  Elizabethan  traditions)  could  never 

whoQj  determine  itself  in  favour  of  the  former. 

Lord  Orrery  (1621-1679),  in  deference,  as  he  declares, 
I^^Jha  expressed  tastes  ol  hjs  sovereign  King  Charlea  IL 
]^Melf,  was  the  first  to  set  up  the  standard  of  heroic  f^f  9, 
*^  new  species  of  tragedy  (for  such  it  professed  to  be) 
^mamended  itself  by  its  novd,  choice  of  themes,  to  a  large 
^^tctnt  supplied  by  recent  French  romance— the  romang  de 
^OM^M  kdeine  of  the  Scud^iys  and  their  contemporaries — 
^■^  by  French  plays  treating  similar  themes.     It  likewise 
^|^Qt>wed  from  France  that  garb  of  rhyme  which  the 
^n^ish  drama  had  so  long  abandoned,  and  whidli  now 
'•^l^pesred  in  the  heroic  couplet     But  the  themes  which  to 
'Vftden  of  novels  might  seem  of  their  nature  inexhaustible 
^ovUd  not  long    suffice  to  satisfy  the  more  capricious 
appetite  of  theatrical  audiences  ;  and  the  form,  in  the  ap- 
l^ucation  it  was  sought  to  enK^rce  for  it,  was  doomed  to 
'^•nuia  an  exotic.     In  coiigunction  with  his  brother-in-law 
Bir  B.  Howard  (1626-1 698),>  and  afterwards  more  con- 
fidently by    himself,*  Dryden   (1631-1699)    threw   the 
^Qcomparable  vigour  and  brilliancy  of  his  genius  into  the 
^cale,  which  soon  rose  to  the  foil  height  of  fashionable 
popularity.    At  first  he  claimed  for  English  tragedy  the 
*>^to  combine  her  native  inheritance  of  freedom  with 
thoie  Tslaable  f  proiga  acquLsitions.^    Nor  was  ho  dismayed 
Vy  the  ridicule  which  the  celebrated  burlesque  (by  the 
duke  of  Buckingham  and  others)  of  The  JReheartal  (1671) 
cast  ipon  heroic  plays,  without  discriminating  between 
^^^eni  and  such  other  materials  for  ridicule  as  the  contem- 
Votuj  drama  supplied  to  its  facetious  authors,  but  returned 
^  the  defence  of  a  species  ^  which  he  was  himself  in  the 
*nd  to  abandon.     The  desire  for  change  proved  stronger 
^^  the  love  of  consistency — which  in  Dryden  was  never 
ikiore  than  theoretical     After  summoning  traeedy  to  rival 
^  freedom  (without  disdaining  the  machinery)  of  opera,  he 
^^OM  to  recognize  in  characterization  the  truest  secret  of  the 
^ttter-spirit  of  the  Elizabethan  drama,*  and,  after  aud»- 
^^^7  but  not  altogether  unhappily  essaying  to  rival 
^ekcBpeare  on  his  own  ground,^  produced  under  the  influ- 
^ice  of  the  same  views  at  least  one  work  of  striking  merit' 
^t  he  was  already  growing  weary  pf  the  stage  itself  as 
>|Q  ea  of  the  rhymed  heroic  drama ;  and  though  he  put 
^  end  to  the  species  to  which  he  had  given  temporary 
^^itj,  he  failed  effectively  to  point  the  way  to  a  more 
'^{itiinate  development  of  English  tragedy.    Among  the 
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Other  tragic  poets  of  this  period,  K.  Lee  (1680-1690^ 
in  the  outward  form  of  Ids  dramas,  aooonunodated  hia 
practice  to  that  of  Diyden,  with  whom  ha  occasionaDy 
cooperated  as  a  dramatist,  and  like  whom  he  allowed 
political  partisanship  to  intrude  upon  the  atagei  Hia 
rhetorical  genius  was  not  devoid  of  genuine  energy,  nor 
is  he  -to  be  regarded  as  a  mere  imitator.  T.  Otvray 
(1651-1696),  the  most  gifted  tragic  poet  of  the  younger 
generation  contemporary  with  Diyd^  inherited  some- 
thing of  the  spirit  of  the  Elizabethan  drama;  he 
possessed  a  real  gift  of  tragic  pathos  and  of  expressive 
tenderness;  but  his  genius  had  an  alloy  of  impurity, 
and  though  he  was  often  happy  in  his  novel  choice  of 
themes,  his  efforts  were  as  incomplete*  as  his  end  wai  pre> 
mature.  T.  Southeme  (1660-1746)  was  likewise  possessed 
of  pathetio  power  ;  but  his  imocess  was  primarily  due  to 
his  skill  in  the  choice  of  "  sensational "  plots  ;*  J.  Crowno 
^d.  e.  1703),  Lord  Lanadowne  (''Granville  the  polite") 
(«.  1667-1735),  Congreve,  by  virtue  of  a  single  long  oela- 
brated  but  not  reaUy-remarkable  tragedy,^^  and  N.  Bowo 
(1673-1716)  may  be  further  singled  out  from  the  list  of 
the  tragio  dntmatists  of  this  period,  many  of  whom  were, 
like  their  comic  contemporaries,  mere  translators  or  adapters 
from  the  FrencL  The  tragedies  of  Bowe,  whose  direct 
serrioes  to  the  study  of  Shakespeare  are  not  to  be  forgotten, 
indicate  with  singular  distinctness  the  transition  froin  tho 
fuller  declamatory  style  of  Dryden  to  the  calmer  and 
thinner  manner  of  Addison.  .  £1  tragedy  (aa  to  a  more 
marked  degree  in  comedy)  the  excesses  (both  of 'style  and 
subject)  of  the  past  period  of  the  English  drama  had  pro- 
duced an  inevitalde' reaction;  decorum  was  asserting  its 
claims  on  the  stage  as.in  society ;  and  French  tragedy  had 
set  the  example  of  sacrificing  what  passion — and  what 
vigour — it  retained  in  favour  of  qualities  more  aoceptabla 
to  the  "reformed"  court  of  Louis  XIY.  Addison 
(1672-1719),  in  allowing  his  Cato  to  take  its  chance  upon 
the  stage,  when  a  moment  of  political  excitement  (April 
1713)  ensured  it  an  extraordinary  succe8S,\to  which  no 
feature  in  it  corresponds,  except  an  unusual  number  of 
lines  predestined  to  become  familiar,  quotations,  sealed  the 
doom  of  English  national  tragedy.  The  ''  first  reasonabid 
English  tragedy,"  as  Yolture  called  it,  had  been  produced, 
and  the  oscillations  of  the  tragic  drama  of  the  BestoratioD 
were  at  an  end. 

EpgljoK  'comedy  in  this  period  displayed  no  similar  Corned] 
desire  to  cut  itself  off  from  the  native  soil,  though  it 
freely  borrowed  the  materials  for  its  plota  and  many  of  its 
figures  from  Spanish,  and  afterwarda  more  generally  from 
French,  originaliL  The  spirit  of  the  old  romantie  comedy 
had  long  since  fled;  the  graceful  artificialities  of  the 
pastoral  drama,  even  the  light  texture  of  the  mask,  ill 
suited  the  demands  of  an  age  which  made  no  aecret  to 
itaelf  of  the  groasness  of  its  sefbuality.  With  a  few 
unimportant  exceptions,  such  poetic  elements  as  admitted 
of  being  combined  with  the  poetic  drdma  were  absorbed  by 
the  opera  and  the  ballet  No  new  species  of  the  eomio 
drama  formed  itsolf,  though  towarda  the  doee  of  tho  period 
may  be  noticed  the  begmnings  of  modem  Eng^ifb  fariceu 
Political  and  religions  partisanship,  generally  in  accordanoo 
with  tibe  dominant  reaction  against  Puritanism,  were  allowed 
tq  find  expression  in  the  directest  and  coarsest  forms  upon 
the  stage,  and  to  hasten  the  necessity  fur  a  more  systematio 
control  than  even  the  times  before  the  Bevohition  had 
found  requisite.  At  the  same  time  the  unblushing  inde- 
cency which  the  Beetoration  had  spread  through  eourt  and 
capital  had  established  its  dominion  over  the  oomie  stags^ 
corrupting  the  mannera,  and  with  them  the  morals,  el 
its  dramatists,  and  forbidding  than,  at  the  risk  of  seemiiig 
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duU.  to  be  tnything  bat  impropet     Haeh  of  this  found  its 
w«7  even  into  the  epilo^es,  which,  together  with  the  pro- 
logues, proved  so  important  an  adjunct  of  the  Restoration 
drama.     These  influences  determmo  the  general  character 
of  what  is  with  a  more  than  chronological  meaning  termed 
the  comedy  or   the   Bostoration.     In    construction,   the 
national  love  uf  fulness  and  solidity  of  dramatic  treat- 
ment induced  its  authors  to  alter  what  they  borrowed 
from  foreign  sources,  adding  to  complicated  Spanish  plots 
characters  of  native  English  directness,  and  supplementing 
tingle  French  plots  by  the  addition  of  others.     At  the  same 
time  the  higher  efforts  of  French  comedy  of  character,  as 
well  as  the  refinement  of  expression  in  the  list  of  their 
models,  notably  in  Moli6rc,  were  alike  seasoned  to  suic  the 
coarser  appetites  and  grosser  palates  of  English  patrons. 
The  English  comic  writers  often  succeeded  in  strengthening 
the  borrowed  tfrxture  of  their  plays,  but  they  never  added 
comic  humour  without  at  the  cams  time  adding  coarseness 
of  their  own.     Such  were  the  productions  of  Sir  George 
Etherege  {c.  1636-r.  1694),  Sir  Charles  Scdley  (c  1639- 
e.  1728),  and  the  ether  "gentlemen  wbo  wrote  at  ease ;"  nor 
wtA  there  any  signal  difference  between  their  productions 
and  those  of  a  playwright-actor,  such  as  J.  Lacy  (d.  1681), 
and  a  professional  dramatist  of  undoubted  ability,  cuch 
as  J.    Crowne.     Such,  though  often  displaying  the  bril- 
liancy  of    a    geuius   which   even  where   it  sank   could 
never   whully  abandon  its  prerogatiw;,  were,  it  must  be 
confessed,  the  comedies  of  Dryden  himself.     On  the  other 
hand,  the  lowest  literary  deeps  of  ths  Kestoration  drama 
were  sounded  by  T.  D'Urfcy  (1630-1723),  while   of  iU 
monil  degradation  the  "  divine  A.stnca,"  the  "unspeakable  " 
Mrs  Aphra  Ikbn  (1642-1689)  has  an  indefeasible  title  to 
be    considered    the    most    faithful     representative.      T. 
Shadwell  (1640-1692),  fated  like  the  tragic  poet  Elkanah 
Settle    (1 6 i8- 1 724),    to    be    chiefly   remembered    as    a 
victim    of    Dr\  den's    satire,    deserves    more    honourable 
mention.     Like  J.  Wilson  (d.  1690),  whose  plays  seem  to 
class  him   with  the  pre-Bestoration  dramatists,  Shadwell 
had  caught  something  not  only  of  the  art,  but  also  of  the 
spirit,  of  Ben  Jonsou ;  but  in  most  of  his  works  he  was, 
like  the  rest  of  his  earlier  contemporaries,  and  like  the 
brilliant  group  which  succeeded  them,  content  to  take  hit 
moral  ti>nc   from    the   reckless   Locicty   for  which,  or  in 
deference  to  the  t;;stes  of  A\bich,  he  wrote.     The  absence 
of  a  moral  beuse,  nhich,  together  with  a  grossness  of  ex- 
pression ofli'D  defying  cxa^'gcratiun,  characterizes  our  comic 
dramatists  {rz:n  the   days  of  l)r}'dcn  to   those  of   Con- 
greve,  is  the  main  cause  of   their  failure  to  satisfy  the 
demands  which  are  legitimately  to  be  made  upon  their 
art     They  essayed  to  draw  character  as  well  as  to  paint 
manners,  hut  they  rarely  proved  equal  to  the  former  and 
higher  tabk  ;  and   while  choosing  the  means  which   most 
readily  couiuiended   their   plays   to   the   favour   of  their 
immediate  public,  they  achieved  but  htllc  as  interpreters  of 
those  essential  distinctions  which  their  art  is  capable  of 
illustrating.     Within   these    limits,   though    occasionally 
passing     beyond     theui.    and    always    with     the     same 
deference  to   the   immoral   tone  which   cccmcd   to   have 
become    an   indispensable   adjunct   of    the  comic    style, 
even  the  neatest  comir;  authors  of  this  a'j:o  moved.     \V. 
Wychcrley  (1640-1715)   wa^  a  comic  dramatl^t  ot   real 
power,  who  drew  his  characters  with  vigour  and  distinct- 
De«.  and  cousiructcd  his  plots  and  chose  his  lauguapo  with 
oatnral  ease       ile  lack^  gaiety  of  sjiirit.  and  his  wit  is  of 
ft  cynical  turn.     But  while  he  ruthlessly  uncloalis  the  vices 
ci  his  age,  his  own  moral  tone  is  affected  by  their  influence 
lo  AH  marked  a  degree  as  that  of  the  most  liuht- hearted  of 
hit  contemporaries.     The  most  brilliant  of  these  was  m- 
diipntablj  W.  Congreve  (1672-1728),  wbo  is  not  only  one 
of  tha  yvf  wittiast  of  F.nglish  wnters.  but  equally  ezoela 


in  the  graceful  ease  of  his  dialogao.  and  dram  hb  c! 
and  constructs  his  plots  with  the  same  mattarija  ^ 

chht  fault  as  a  dramatist  is  one  of  mrcesi    the  brillta^^ 
of  the  dialogue,  whoever  be  the  speaker,  orerpowert  tiie    ^ 
tinction  between  the  "hnmonrs**  of  his  perwnaiiet.  Thf^  ^ 
he  is  less  brutal  in  eicpression  than  "  mant^  **  Wyche^^| 
and  less  coarse  than  the  lively  Sir  /.  VanbrngL  (&  1^ 
1726),  licentiousness   in  him  as  in  them  corrupt^ 
spirit  of  his  comic  art ;  but  of  his  best  thoo^b  not 
successful  play^  it  must  be  allowed  thai  the  uaoe  oC    ^ 
main  plot  is  on  the  side  of  virtue.     Q.  FarqnKsr  ytti^S 
1707),   whose  morality  is  on  a  par  with  that  o/    th 
other  members  of  thb  group,   ii    inferior  to  theoi    ■ 
brilliancy ;  but  as  pictures  of  mannere  in  a  widm  Rpla«it 
of  life  than  that  which  contemporaiy  comedy  usiiany  ebow 
to  illustrate,  two  of  his  plays  descrre  to  be  notioKlv  u 
which  we  already  seem  to  hb  entering  tha  atmoifhn  sf 
the  18th  century  novel* 

The  improvement  which  now  begins  to  mamfart  itself  is  • 
the  moral  tone  and  spirit  of  Engliah  oomady  is  puUy  dm  | 
to  the  reaction  against  the  reaction  of  tha  Bertentiffl^ 
partly  to  the  punishment  which  tha  ezcoaaea  of  tht  eonie 
stage  had  brought  upon  it  in  tha  invactiva  of  Jeicay 
Collier'  (1698),  of  all  tho  assaults  iha  thaatrs  in  £iigbs4 
has  had  to  undergo  the  best-fonndad,  and  thai  which  po- 
duced  the  most  perceptible  results.  Tha  comie  pod%  vfe 
had  alwa3r8  been  more  or  leas  oonsaons  of  their  noi,  ni 
had  at  all  events  not  defended  them  by  tha  iifHUCOi 
sophistries  which  it  has  pleased  later  literal^  uiUciaa  te 
suggest  on  their  behalf,  now  began  with  nneasy  BwriBCit 
to  allude  in  their  prologues  to  tha  reformation  which  W 
come  over  the  spirit  of  the  town.  Writeia  Kb  Ub 
Centlivre  (c.  1678-1722)  becan^a  anxious  to  ndsiatkflr 
offenders  with  much  emphasis  in  tha  fifth  act;  ^ 
Colloy  Cibber  (1671-1757)— whose  ApUo^  fir  hkJjf' 
furnishes  a  useful  view  of  this  and  the  sabtaqoeBt  pflw' 
of  the  history  of  the  stage,  with  which  ho  was  couMetod  •• 
author,  manager,  and  actor  (excelling  in  this  capad^  ^ 
representative  of  those  fools  with  which  he  peopled  tW 
comic  stage^) — may  bo  credited  with  the  moral  mttoticai* 
claims  to  have  kept  in  view  throughout  hit  career  as  tinBi^ 
tut  Sir  R  Steele  (1671-1729),  in  accordanee  vitk  Ui 
general  tendencies  as  a  u'ritcr,  pursued  m  stlU  more  diisitt 
moral  purpose  in  his  comedies ;  but  his  genios  f*^*!? 
lacked  the  sustained  vigour  necessary  for  a  dmnati^  >*^ 
his  humour  naturally  sought  the  aid  of  nathoi,  Attff^ 
ingly,  taking  a  hint  from  CoWey  Cibber,  wiio  ao  wdl  sadtf- 
stood  the  public  taste,  Steele,  pasiing  from  paitiaH  l0  ^ 
complete^  experiment,  became  the  founder  of  thiftiAfr*'"' 
(al  comedy  which  exercised  ao  depressing  an  inflnoicisr* 
tho  progress  of  our  drama.  Thus  tha  two  writcn  vkct^ 
associated  efforts  so  largely  contributed  to  open  a  se*  tf' 
productive  vein  in  our  literature,  both  signally  Ml^  ^ 
hasten  the  decline  of  its  dramatic  branch.  Witk  ^^* 
Engli'-.h  tragedy  committed  suicide,  though  its  P^C^ 
survi*<!d:  with  The  C<nuciouM  Xorrrs  £ngliih  co9^ 
sank  into  the  tearful  embraco  of  artificiality  sad  vcek- 
uess.  Irom  which  it  has  never  ogain  altogether  tun  0*^ 
away.  ^ 

It  seems  superfluous  within  tha  umita  of  a  ramasiT  "^  m 
the  present  to  attempt  to  classify  with  any  dflgi**^  J 
minuteness  the  remaining  phenomena  in  tha  histety^'^ 
dmmatio  hterature.    During  tho  18th  ccnrair  ict  1*^ 
tions  were  still  as  a  rule  legitimataly  dest^^ied  to  '>'^^r[ 
demands  of  the  stage,  from  which  ita  hi^er  afiiorti  v*^ 

^  The  Double  Dealer, 

*  The  lieeruttmg  Oficer:  The 
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to  ao  large  an  extent  became  dissociated.    But  the 
^enuuidi  of  the^  stage  and  those  of  its  patrons  and  of  Uie 
pfsliUe  of  the  ''Angostan"  age,  and  of  that  which  succeeded  it, 
in  general  were  fast  bound  by  the  trammels  of  a  taste  with 
•vrluch  a  leTival  of  the  poetic  drama  remained  irreconcilable 
dozing  a  long  period  of  our  literature.    There  is  eveiy 
^•ttson  to  condude  that  the  art  of  acting  progressed  in  the 
■■Tffit  direction  of  artificiality,  iind  stiffened  into  apparently 
jgnwintahle  forms  in  such  actors  as  Macklin  and  Quin.     The 
^eiuns  of  Qarrick,  whose  theatrical  career  extended  from 
1 741  to  1776,  opened  m  new  era  in  his  art    His  unparal- 
\eM.  socoess  was  due  in  the  first  instance  to  his  incompar- 
mblft  nataral  gifts ;  but  these  were  indisputably  enhanced 
by  a  careful  and  continued  literaiy  training,  and  ennobled 
by  a  purpose  which  prompted  him  to  essay  the  noblest,  as 
he  was  capable  of  performing  the  most  yartous,  range  of 
English  theatrical  characters.     By  devoting  himself  as  actor 
and  manager  with  special  zeal  to  the  production  of  Shake- 
apetre,  Qarrick  permanently  popularized  on  the  national 
stage  the  greatest  creations  of  our  drama,  and  indirectly 
helped  to  seal  the  doom  of  the  surviving  tendency  to  main- 
tain in  the  most  ambitions  walks  of  our  dramatic  literature 
the  nerveless  traditions  of  the  peendo^lassical  school    A 
geaention  of  celebrated  acton  and  actresses,  many  of  whom 
live  for  na  in  the  drastic  epigrams  of  CharchiU's  JSoteiad 
(1761),  were  his  helpmates  or  his  rivals  ;  but  their  fame 
has  psledy  while  his  is  destined  to  endure  as  that  of  one 
of  toe  typical  masters  of  his  art 
¥^      The  contrast  between  the  tragedy  of  the  18th'  century 
sad  those  plays  of  Shakespeare  and  one  or  two  other 
Biabethans  which  already  before  Qarrick  were  known  to 
Uis  En^ish  stage,  was  indeed  weakened  by  the  mutilated 
form  in  which  these  generally,  if  not  always,  made  their 
*ppesiance  there.    Even  so,  however,  there  are  perhaps 
(ev  instances  in  theatrical  history  in  which  so  strange  a 
competition  wiis  so  long  sustained.    In  the  hands  of  the 
tragic  poets  of  the  age  of  Pope,  as  well  as  of  that  of 
Johnson,  tragedy  had  hopelessly  stiffened  into  the  forms  of 
^  accepted  French  models.     Direct  reproductions  of  these 
continoed,  as  in  the  case  of  Ambrose  Philips's  (e,  1671- 
1749)  and  Charles  Johnson's  (1679-1748)  translations 
from  Bacine,  and  Aaron  Hill's  (1685-1750)  from  Yolture. 
^nong  other  tragic  dramaUsta  of  the  earlier  part  of  the 
ceotuy  may  be  mentioned  J.  Hughes  (1677-1720),  who, 
After  assisting  Addison  in  his  Cato,  produced  at  least 
<^  praiseworthy    tragedy    of    his    own  ;^    R    Fenton 
(168M780),  a  joint  translator  of  « Pope's  Homer"  and 
the  author  of  one  extremely  successful  drama;'  and  L. 
Il^bsld  (d.  1744),  the  first  hero  of  the  Dunciad,  who, 
^^es  translations  of  Qreek  dramas,  produced  a  few  more 
^  less  original  plays,  one  of  which  he  was  daring  enongh 
^  iather  upon  ShaJcespeare.'    A  more  distinguished  name 
^  that  of   J.   Thomson    (1700-1748),  whose    unlucky 
Sophni^  and  subsequent  tragedies  are,  however,  barely 
'^inembered  by  the  side  of  his  poems.      The  literary 
S^nios  of  R  Young  (1681-1765),  on  the  other  hand, 
possesifed  vigour  and  variety  enough  to  distinguish  his 
^I'^ies  from  the  ordinary  level  of  Augustan  plays  ;  in 
^^  of  them  he  seems  to  cludlenge  comparison  in  the  treat- 
i&ent  of  his  theme  with  a  very  Afferent  rival  f  but  by  his 
main  chiaracteristics  as  a  dramatist  he  belongs  to  the  school 
^  his  contemporaries.     The  endeavours  of  Q.  lillo  ( 1 693- 
1739)  to  bring  the  lessons  of  tragedy  home  to  his  fellow- 
QtiftDs  were  destined  to  exercise  a  powerful  influence  upon 
the  early  progress  of  the  Qerman  drama,  and  not  to  remain 
without  significance  for  the  history  of  our  own  ;  but  his 
Pedestrian    muse  failed    in    the  end    to  satisfy  higher 
trtistic  demands  than  those  met  in  his  most  popular 


'  Tht  Siege  of  Damascus. 
*  The  IkmbU  Falsehood. 


*  Mariamne. 

*  The  Revtnfft  (OtMk), 


play,^  and  broke  down  in  the  attempt  to  carry  the 
terrors  of  Macbeth  into  the  regions  of  domestic  tragedy.* 
**  Classical "  tragedy  in  the  generation  of  Johnson  pursued 
the  even  tenor  of  its  way,  the  dictator  himself  treading 
with  solemn  footfall  in  the  accustomed  path'/  and  Mason 
(1725-1797)  making  the  futile  attempt  to  produce  a  closo 
imitation  of  Greek  medels.  The  best-remembered  tragedy 
of  the  century.  Home's  Dwglcu  (1757),  wp^  the  production 
of  an  author  whose  famous  kinsman,  David  Hume,  had 
advised  him  *'  to  ^ead  Shakespeare,  but  to  get  Bacine  and 
Voltaire  by  heart"  The  incUspntable  merits  of  the  play 
cannot  bUnd  ns  to  the  fact  that  Ihugloi  is  the  child  of 
Merope, 

While  thus  no  high  creative  talent  arose  to  revive  the  Engiia 
poetic  genius  of  English  tragedy,  comedy,  which  had  to  o^r^ 
contend  against  the  same  rivals,  natnrally  met  the  demands 
of  the  conflict  with  greater  buoyancy.  The  history  of  the 
moet  formidable  6f  those  rivals  forms  no  part  of  thi^ 
aketch  (oee  Opsra)  ;  but  the  points  of  contact  between  its 
progress  and  the  history  of  our  dramatic  literature  cannot 
be  altogether  left  out  of  sight  H.  Purcell's  (1 658-1695) 
endeavonm  to  nnite  £ngli£  mnsic  to  the  words  of  Euglisli 
poets  were  now  a  thing  of  the  past ;  the  isolated  efforts  of 
Addison*  and  others  to  recover  the  operatic  stage  for  the 
native  tongue  had  proved  powerless.  Italian  texts,  which 
had  first  made  their  entrance  piecemeal,  in  the  end  asserted 
themselves  in  their  entirety  ;  and  the  l3erman  genius  of 
Handel  completed  the  triumphs  of  a  form  of  art  which  no 
longer  had  any  connection  with  the  English  drama,  and 
which  reached  the  height  of  its  fashionable  popularity  about 
the  time  when  Qarrick  began  to  adorn  the  national  stage. 
In  one  form,  however,  the'English  opera  was  preserved  aa 
a  j^easing  spades  of  the  popular  drama.  'The  pastoral 
drama  had  (m  1725)  produced  an  isokted  aftergrowth  iu 
Allan  Bamsay'a  Oentle  Shepherd^  which,  with  genuine 
freshneaa  and  humour,  but  without  a  trace  of  burlesque, 
transferred  to  the  scenery  of  the  Pentland  Hills  the 
lovely  tale  of  Florizel  and  Perdita.  The  dramatic 
form  of  this  poem  is  only  an  accident,  but  it  doubtlesa 
suggested  an  experiment  of  a  different  kind  to  the  most 
playful  of  London  wita.  Qay's  "  Newgate  Pastoral "  of 
The  Btggat'e  Opera  (1728),  in 'which  the  amusing  text  of 
a  burlesque  farce  was  interepersed  with  songs-set  to  popular 
airs,  caught  the  fancy  of  the  town  by  this  novel  com- 
bination, and  became  the  ancestor  of  a  ;ieries  of  agreeable 
productions,  jione  of  which,  however,  have  ever  rivalled  it 
in  celebrity.  Among  these  the  pieces  of  J.  Bickentafi* 
(e,  1735-«.  1788)  and  of  Q  Dibdin^o  (1745-1814)  may  be 
signalized.  The  opera  in  England  as  elsewhere  thus 
absorbed  what  vitality  remained  to  the  pastoral  drama, 
while  to  the  ballet  and  the  pantomime  (whose  glories  in 
England  began  at  Covent  Garden  in  1733,  and  to  whose 
popularity  even  Qarrick  was  obliged  to  defer)  was  left  ^n 
the  181^  century  at  all  events)  the  inheritance  of  tne 
external  attractiona  of  the  mask  and  the  pageant 

In  the  face  of  such  various  rivalries  it  is  not  strange  that  Corned; 
comedy,  instead  of  adhering  to  the  narrow  path  which  ^^ 
Steele  and  othen  had  marked  ont  for  her,  diould  have 
permitted  herself  some  vagaries  of  her  own.  Cray's  example 
pointed  the  way  to  a  fatally  &cile  form  of  the  comic  art ; 
and  burlesque  began  to  contribute  its  influence  to  the 
decline  of  comedy.  In  an  age  when  party-government  waa 
severely  straining  the  capabilitiea  of  its  system,  dramaftie 
satire  had  not  far  to  look  for  a  source  of  effective  seaaoo* 
ings.  The  audacity  of  H.  FieULing  (1707-1754),  whoae 
r^ular  comedies  (original  or  adapted)  have  tecnred  no 
enduring  remembrance,  but  whose  love  of  parody  waa 
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afterwArcU  to  anggMt  to  him  the.  theme  of  the  first  of  the 
noTeli  which  have  made  hia  name  immortal,  accordingly 
ventured  in'  two  extraTaganzas^  (so  we  should  call  them  in 
these  dajs)  upon  a  lairger  admixture  of  political  with 
literary  and  other  satire.  A  third  attempt^  (which  never 
reached  the  stage)  famished  the  offended  minister.  Sir 
Bobert  Walpole,  with  the  desired  occasion  for  placing  a 
curb  upon  the  licence  of  the  theatre,  such  as  had  already 
been  advocated  by  a  representative  of  its  old  civic 
adversariea  The  famons  Act  of  17S7  asserted  no  new 
principle,  bo^  converted  into  legal  power  the  customary 
authority  hither  exercised  by  the  Lord  Chamberlain  (to 
whom  it  had  descended  from  the  Master  of  the  Revels). 
The  regular  censorship  which  this  Act  established  has  not 
appreciably  affected  the  literary  progress  of  the  English 
drama,  and  the  objections  which  have  been  raised  against 
it  seem  on  candid  consideration  untenable.  The  liberty 
of  the  stage  is  a  question  differing  in  its  conditions  from 
mat  of  the  liberty  of  speech  in  general,  or  even  from  that  of 
the  liberty  of  the  press ;  and  occasional  lapses  of  official 
judgment  weigh  lightly  in  the  balance  against  the  obvious 
advantages  of  a  system  which  in  a  free  country  needs  only 
the  vigilance  of  public  opinion  to  prevent  its  abuse.  The 
poli<7  of  the  restraint  which  the  Act  of  1737  put  upon 
the  number  of  playhouses  is  a  different,  but  has  long 
become  an  obsolete,  questidkL 

Brought  back  into  its  accustomed  grooves,  English 
comedy  seemed  inclined  to  leave  to  farce  the  domain  of 
healthy  ridicule,  and  to  coalesce  with  domestic  tragedy  in 
the  attempt  to  make  the  stage  a  vehicle  of  home-spun 
didactic  morality.  Faroe  had  now  become  a  genuine 
English  species,  and  haa  as  such  retained  its  vitality 
through  all  the  subsequent  fortunes  of  the  stage ;  it  was 
actively,  cultivated  by  Qarrick  as  both  actor  and  author, 
but  the  very  best  farce  of  this  age  ii  ascribed  to  clerical 
authorship.*  B,  Foote  ^720-1761),  whose  comedies*  and 
fanes  are  distingmshed  ooth  by  wit  and  by  variety  of  char^ 
aeters  (though  it  was  an  abaurd  misapplication  of  a  great 
name  to  caU  him  the  English  Aristophanes),  introduced 
into  comio  acting  the  abuse  of  personal  mimiciy,  for  the 
exhibitioa  of  which  he  ingeniously  invented  a  series  of 
•ntertainmentSy  the  parents  of  a  long  progeny  of  imitations. 
Meanwhile  the  domestic  drama  of  the  sentimental  kind  had 
achieved  its  greatest  success  in  The  Oametter  of  R  Moore 
(d.  1757) ;  and  sentimental  comedy  courted  sympathetic 
applause  in  the  works  of  A.  Murphy  (1727-1801),  the 
single  comedy  of  W.  Whitehead'  (1714-1785),  and  the 
eartiest  of  H.  Kelly*  (1714-1785).  It  cannot  be  said  that 
thii  species  was  extinguished,  as  it  is  sometimes  assumed 
to  have  been,  by  a  Goldsmith  (1728-1774);  but  his 
admirable  charflcter<»medy  of  The  Good-Natnred  Man^ 
and  his  delightfully  brisk  and  fresh  She  Stoopt  to  Conquer, 
after  startling  critical  propriety  from  its  self-conceit,  taught 
comedy  no  longer  to  fear  being  true  to  herself.  The  most 
successful  effurte  of  the  elder  Q.  Colman  (1733-1794)^  had 
in  them  something  of  the  spirit  of  genuine  comedy,  besides  a 
finish  which,  however  playwrights  may  shut  their  eyes  to  the 
fact,  i«  one  of  the  qualities  which  ensure  a  long  life  to  a  play. 
And  in  the  masterpieces  of  K.  B.  Sheridan  (c.  1752-1 8 IG) 
sonic  of  the  happiest  features  of  the  comedy  of  Congreve 
were  revived,  together  with  its  too  uniform  brilliancy  of 
dialogue,  but  without  its  indecency  of  tone.  The  varnish 
of  thu  aj;o  i.s  indeed  npon  the  style,  and  the  hollowness  of 
its  moulity  in  mach  of  the  sentiment  (even  where  that 
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sentiment  is  meant  for  the  andiaiiea)  of  Th§  MimU 
The  School  for  Scandal;  but  in  tact  of  conatnirtkii 
distinctness  of  charactera,  and  in  pusgeney  of  aocial  _  ^ 

they  are  to  be  ranked  among-  the  gbriea  of  £pQB;\t«k 
comedy.  Something  in  Sheridan'b  atyla,  but  qaita  wit^^^^ 
his  brilliancy,  is  the  most  successful  play*  of  tho  lu^^ 
tunate  General  Burgoyne  (d.  1792).  B.  Ganbi 
(1732-1811),  who  too  consciously  oadctvomwi  to 
both  in  sentmiental  morality  and  in  oomie  dianctm 
in  which  he  was  devoid  of  depth,  doasa  the  list  of  anth^Mi 
of' higher  pretensions  who  wrote  for  the  theatra  L£& 
him,  Mrs  Cowley*  (''Anna  SCatilda')  ll7i^-180^), 
T.  Holcroft  10  (1744-1809),  and  Q.  Oblmaii  the  yoo^K^  " 
(1762-1836),  all  writen  of  popular  comedies,  as  vtlL  ^ 
the  prolific  J.  aKeefe  (1746-1833),  who  cootribatai  "^ 
nearly  every  species  of  the  comic  drama,  earnved  iate ' 
century.  To  an  earlier  date  belong  the  favourite  bodi 
of  O'Keefe'a  countryman  K.  aHaim^  (d.  1782), 
examples  of  a  species  the  further  history  of  whi4  ■4^ 
left  aside.  In  the  hands  of  at  keat  one  living  writv,  J. 
Planch^,  it  has  proved  capaUe  of  aatisfjiiig  a  man 
taste  than  his  successors  have  habftnaHy  conenltad. 

The  decline  of  dramatie  oompoeitioQ  of  the  kig|h« 
perceptible  in  the  history  of  the  En^iiah  theatre  abflM 
begixming  of  the  19tb  oentury,  is  attributed  hjSeoll  Is 
wearing  out  of  Uie  French  model  th^  bad  bean  m  ' 
wrought  upon ;  while,  as  he  points  oat^lhe  tm 
which  was  sought  in  tiie  diamatio  literatore  of 
was  derived  from  some  of  ita  wont,  instead  of  Iran 
noblest,  productions«-from  Kotiebiie  rathv 
Leesing,  Schiller,  and  Qoethe.    But  the  chaoM  wkUk 
coming  over  English  literature  was  in  truth  of  a  «id« 
deeper  nature  than  it  was  possible  for  even  one  of  ili 
representatives  to  perceive.    As  that  Uteiatne  fiead 
from  the  fetters  so  long  worn  by  it  aa 
ornaments,  and  threw  ande  the  tmI  which  bad  m 
obscured  both  the  full  gloiy  of  ill  past  and  the  lo^ 
capabilities  of  its  future,  it  could  not  raaurl  enapC  k     ^ 
tively  to  a  form  which  loathe  dramatie  kboond  by  a 
dred  bonds  to  the  life  of  the  age  itseUL   8ooii,tibe 


Ik 


which  Scott  and  Byron,  and  ue  unrivalled  proae 
which  Scott  both  satisfied  and  atimulatea  the 
demands  of  the  public^  diverted  the  attentiott  of  the 
vated  classes  from  dramatic  Uteratiu%  whiA  wis  umUi 
to  escape,  with  the  light  foot  of  wee  or  pioee  idkm,  iti» 
**  the  new,  the  romantie  land.*    Kew  thiOMi^  aew  iAm 
new  forms  occupied  a  new  generatioii  of  wrtan  aaf 
readers ;  nor  did  the  draina  readily  lend  itaelf  m  a  nmd 
into  which  to  pour  so  many  fermenting  ilwli    Ii 
Byron  (1788-1824)  the  imDreasions   prodoead  ipoa  a 
mind  not  less  open  to  impniaea  from  withont  Iba  9^ 
jective  in  its  way  of  recasting  them, eaUed  forth  timamd 
dramatic  attempts  betraying  a  more  or  leaa  wtlf  ol  kaonaei 
of  the  demanda  of  dramatio  oompoeitiona ;  his  imM 
Manfred,  partly  suggested  by  Goethe's  Faitd^  and  hiipara- 
ful   Cain,  have  but  the  form  of  plays;  hia  tnipdiM 
on  Italian  historical   subjecia  show  aome   laaaaWiift 
in  their  political   rhetoric  to  the  eonfeeamomy  vocki 
of  Alfleri ;  his  Werner  is  a  hastily-dramatusd  asawHna 
novel     To  Coleridge  (1772-1834),  who  |pve  to  Ivf^ 
literature  a  fine  though  inaccurate  translation  of  Schw* 
Wallenstein,  the  same  poet's  Jiobbert  (to  which  WovdiMrtk't 
only  dramatic   attempt,   the   BoriUrtn,  ia  likeviN  9" 
debted)  had  probably  suggested  the  anfcject  of  his  ln|>4f 
of  Oeorio,  afterwards  actednnder  the  title  of  Jfemom,  ^* 
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perior  to  this  is  his  later  drama  of  Zapclya^  a  genuine 
mage  to  Shakespeare,  out  of  the  themes  of  two  of 
1086  plays  it  is  gracefully  woven.  Scott,  who  in  his 
rlier  days  had  translated  Goetho^a  GoU  von  Berlich- 
jeMj  gained  no  reputation  by  his  own  dramatic 
mpositions.  W.  S.  Landor  (1775-1864),  apart  from 
066  Imaginary  Conversations  upon  which  he  best 
red  to  expend  powers  of  observation  and  character- 
ition  such  as  have  been  given  to  few  dramatists,  cast  in 
formally  dramatic  mould  studies  of  character  of  which 
e  value  is  far  from  being  confined   to  their  wealth 

beauties  of  detail.  Of  these  the  magnificent,  bat  in 
nstmction  altogether  undramatic,  Count  Julian  is  the 
06t  noteworthy.  Shelley's  (1792-1822)  The  Cend,  on 
le  other  hand,  is  not  only  a  poem  of  great  beauty,  but 
drama  of  true  power,  abnormally  revolting  in  its  theme, 
at  singiilarly  pure  and  delicate  in  treatment.  A  humbler 
iche  in  the  temple  of  our  dramatic  literature  belongs  to 
»me  of  the  plays  of  C.  R  Maturini  (1782-1824),  Sir  T.  N. 
ilfourd«  (1795-1854),  and  Dean  Milman^  (1791-1868). 
irorced,  except  for  moments,  from  the  stage,  English 
imatic  literature  in  its  higher  forms  can  in  the  present 
Qtsiy  no  longer  be  regarded  as  a  connected  national 
owth,  though  it  would  be  rash  to  deny  that  with  the 
•lated  efforts  of  individual  poets  future  developments 
ty  connect  themselves.  Among  living  poets  Sir  H. 
ylor  has  perhaps  approached  nearest  to  the  objective 
rit  and  the  fullness  of  style  of  the  Elizabethan  drama ; 

H.  Home  survives  as  a  worthy  representative  of 
)  modem  Romantic  school ;  Matthew  Arnold  has 
)  dignity  of  form  of  his  classic  models,  Longfellow  the 
toeful  facility  of  a  mellow  literary  culture  ;  while 
Browning's  insight  into  the  secrets  of  human  character, 
i  A.  C.  Swinbume's  gift  of  passionate  poetic  speech, 
I  trae  dramatic  qualities.  By  his  Hann^Kd  J.  Kichol 
i  likewise  made  a  noteworthy  contribution  to  the  higher 
vature  of  our  drama.  The  latest  English  dramatic  poet 
Tennyson,  whose  homage  to  {he  national  form  of  the  his- 
ie  drama  may  be  hopefully  interpreted  as  a  promise 
the  future  possibly  awaiting  it  Far  greater  is  the 
mber  of  those  English  writers  of  the  present  century 
o,  while  seeking  to  preserve  a  connection  between  the 
Hands  of  the  stage  and  their  dramatic  productions, 
re  addressed  themselves  to  the  theatrical  rather  than 

literary  public — since  such  a  distinction  must  needs 
drawn.  The  respect  paid  by  her  contemporaries  to  the 
deetly  simple  aud  judiciously  concentrated  efforts  of 
8  Joanna  Baillie  (1762-1851)  entitles  her  to  remem- 
aoe  in  the  annals  of  literature  as  well  as  those  of  the 
ge  ;  but  it  would  be  going  too  far  to  make  a  similar  ex- 
)tion  in  favour  of  the  play^  of  Sheridan  Knowles 
'84^-1862)  or  of  the  late  Lord  Lytton  (1806-1873).  At 
I  present  day  the  theatre  commands  the  services  of  many 
hors  of  talent,  a  few  of  whose  most  successful  productions 
y  perad venture  be  destined  to  survive  the  age  which 
re  birth  to  them.  But  here,  if  anywhere,  the  task  of 
ection  must  be  left  to  time. 

Fhc  history  of  the  English  stage  in  the  present  century 
«  been  one  of  gradual  decline  and  decay,  not  (especially 
the  present  day)  without  prospects  of  recovery,  of  which 
praiseworthy  hopefulness  is  ever  willing  to  make  the 
«t.  At  the  beginning  of  the  century  the  greatest  tragic 
ress  of  the  English  theatre,  Mrs  ^^idJons,  had  passed 
r  prime  ;  and  before  its  second  decade  had  closed,  not 
y  »he  (1812),  but  her  brother  John  Kemble  (1817),  the 
)resentative  of  a  grand  style  of  acting  upon  which  the 
?seDt  generation  would  hardly  dare  to  look,  had  with- 
iwn  from  the  boards.     Mrs  Siddons  was  soon  followed 


*  BertraTTi, 


•  Ion 
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into  retirement  by  her  successor  Miss  CyNeiU  (1819); 
while  Kemble's  brilliant  later  rival,  Edmund  Eean,  an 
actor  the  intuitions  of  whose  genius  seem  to  have  suppUsd, 
so  far  as  intuition  ever  can  supply,  the  absence  of  a  steady 
self-culture,  remained  on  the  stage  till  his  death  in  1833. 
Young,  Macready,  and  others  hemded  down  some  of  the 
traditions  of  the  older  school  of  acting  to  the  very  few  who 
remain  to  suggest  its  semblance  to  the  living  generation. 
But  even  these— among  whom  a  tribute  of  gratitude  is 
specially  due  to  Helen  Faucit  and  S.  Phelps — are  now  lost 
(or  all  but  lost)  as  active  members  to  the  theatre,  and 
they  have  left  no  school  behind  them.  The  comic 
stage  has  been  fortunate  in  an  ampler  aftergrowth,  from 
generation  to  generation,  of  the  successors  of  the  old 
actors  who  live  for  ns  in  the  reminiscences  of  Charles 
Lamb;  nor  are  the  links  all  snapped  which  bind 
the  humours  of  the  present  to  those  of  the  past  It 
is  least  of  all  in  any  spirit  of  depreciation  that  the 
efforts  of  the  actors  of  our  day,  in  any  branch  of  the 
art,  should  be  discussed.  But  it  is  right  to  point  out 
tliat  these  efforts  are  carried  on  under  conditions  of  a  partly 
novel  character,  to  which  the  actors  are  forced  to  submit 
No  art  stands  in  greater  need  of  the  help  of  training, — an 
advantage  with  which  the  modem  English  actor  is  virtually 
obliged  to  dispense.  No  art  stands  in  greater  need  of  the 
reli^  of  change  in  the  subjects  of  its  exercise, — but  the 
modem  English  actor  \b  made  to  look  forward,  as  to  the 
height  of  success,  to  playing  the  same  character  for  three 
hundred  nights.  No  art  stands  in  greater  need  of  the 
guidance  of  criticism, — ^but  the  modem  English  actor  is  too 
often  left  to  criticise  himself.  Finally,  none  stands  in 
greater  need  of  the  protection  of  self-respect, — ^bat  th^  are 
few  theatres  in  England  which  are  not  from  time  to  time 
degraded  in  deference  to  tastes  which  in  earlier  days  not 
Puritan  censors  only  would  have  called  by  a  simpler 
name. 

The  reaction  against  the  theatre,  which  set  in  with  the 
spread  of  the  religious  movement  at  the  close  of  the  last 
century,  had  the  natural  effect  of  lowering  instead  of  raising 
its  tone  and  manners,  as  well  as  those  of  the  literature 
designed  to  supply  its  immediate  demands.  With  the 
growth  of  that  enlightenment  which  ia  inseparable  from 
tolerance,  this  reaction  seems  to  be,  giving  place  to  a 
counter-reaction ;  while  on  the  other  hand,  a  larger  section 
of  the  educated  classes  have  begun  to  take  an  interest  in 
the  progress  of  the  national  drama,  and  the  world  of 
fashion  is  condescending  to  follow  the  impulse.  Dramatic 
critidsm,  too — a  branch  of  English  literature  to  which 
from  the  days  of  Steele  to  those  of  Hazlitt  so  maii}- 
writers  of  mark  were  ready  to  devote  their  efforts,  but 
which  had  more  recently  often  fallen  into  hands  eithei- 
unequal  to  the  task  or  disdainful  of  it — seems  here  and 
there  awakening  to  a  sense  of  its  higher  duties.  But  all 
this  will  not  permanently  recover  the  stage  for  its  higher 
tasks,  or  reunite  to  it  a  living  dramatic  literature, 
unless  an  object  of  serious  moment  for  the  future  of 
the  nation  is  pursued  in  a  serious  spirit,  and  unless  it  is 
thought  worth  while  to  devise  means  suited  to  this  end. 
In  a  word,  so  long  as  there  is  no  national  theatre  which, 
removed  above  the  conditions  of  a  commercial  speculation, 
can  cultivate  the  art  to  which  it  is  dedicated  for  the  sake 
of  that  art  itself,  the  future  of  the  English  drama  will  be  at 
the  mercy  of  the  likings  of  London,  and  of  the  adoption  of 
those  likings  by  the  London  which  is  not  London,  and  by 
the  "  provinces,"  as  in  theatrical  matters  they  are  only  too 
appropriately  called.  The  time  may  come  when  it  will  be 
recognized  that  the  progress  and  culture  of  a  people  depend 
upon  its  diversions  as  well  as  upon  its  occupations  ;  end 
that  the  interests  of  a  national  art  are  not  unworthy  thQ 
solicitude  of  thoughtful  statesmen. 
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Thi  h'.iitorj  of  the  (1  mvAX  draina  diffen  widely  from  tbtt 
irf  our  own,  though  a  cIom:  contact  u  obserrabie  between 
ih<;m  at  an  early  {x>ijjt.  and  again  at  relatively  recent 
|;oint4,  iu  their  annaU.  The  dramatic  literature  of 
(^ermnny,  though  in  ita  Lt^giuningK  intimately  connected 
with  thf  gn;&t  national  movemciit  of  the  lieformatiou,  icon 
divotA  it»  eff'^rtit  to  a  sterile  imitation  of  foreign  modeU; 
while  the  pof>ular  ■tage,  persiBtently  suiting  itaelf  to  a 
r</hubt  but  groas  taiite,  likewise  largely  due  to  the 
iiiflucncv*  of  furcigri  examples,  seemed  destined  to  a  bop&- 
\*:sa,  ducay.  The  literary  and  the  acted  drama  were  thus 
fAtT:iutl*i'l  from  one  another  during  a  period  of  extraordinary 
lent'tL  ;  nor  was  it  till  the  middle  of  the  )8th  century  that, 
with  the  ofKrning  of  a  more  hopeful  era  for  the  life  and 
liremturc  of  the  nation,  the  reunion  of  dramatic  literature 
and  the  stage  began  to  accomplish  itself.  Before  the  end 
of  the  same  century  the  progress  of  the  German  drama  in 
its  turn  bt^an  to  influence  that  of  othep  nations,  and  by 
the  widoly  comprehensive  character  of  its  literature, 
as  well  as  by  the  activity  of  its  stage,  to  invite  a  steadily 
increasing  interest. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  Middle  Ages,  as  has  been  seen, 
dramatic  [>erformances  had  in  Germany  as  in  England 
largely  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  civic  guilds,  and  the 
*2|^f^°'    composition  of  plays  was  more  eapecially  cultivated  by  the 
^^  mcuter-nnjert  of  Naremberg  and  other  towns.   Thus,  while 

the  scholars  of  the  Qennan  Renaissance,  who  so  largely 
became  the  agents  of  the  Beformation,  eagerly  dramatized, 
l>oth  in  the  Latin  and  the  native  tongue,  the  narratives  of 
the  Bible,  and  sought  to  suit  the  scholastic  drama  to  the 
clviiuinds  of  the  times  (P.  Bebhun,^  a  protegee  of  Luther, 
standing  foremost  among  those  religious  dramatists),  it  was 
under  the  influence  of  the  Beformation  also,  and  of  the 
iinpuUo  given  by  Luther  and  others  to  the  use  of  High 
(!ermnn  as  the  popular  literary  tongue,  that  Hans  Sachs, 
the  inimurtal  shoemaker  of  Nuremberg,  seemed  destined  to 
iiiM  become  the  father  of  the  popular  German  drama.     In  his 

ych:  plays,  "spiritual,"  sccuUr,"  aud  Fastnachtsgpiele  alike,  the 
interest  indeed  lies  in  the  dialogue  rather  than  in  the 
uctiou,  nor  do  they  display  any  attempt  at  development 
of  chnrai-ter.  In  their  subjects,  whether  derived  from 
hH.Ti|)turo,  or  from  |>opuIar  legend  and  fiction,^  there  is  no 
iiovilty,  and  in  their  treatment  no  originality.  But  the 
}i.alchy  vigour  and  fresh  humuur  of  this  marvellously 
fiTtilc  uuthur,  and  hid  innate  sympathy  with  the  views  aud 
hciitiuientH  v(  the  bur>;her  class  to  which  he  belonged,  were 
eleuirnti  of  genuine  promise — a  promise  which  the  event 
wan  Hi^MuilIy  to  disappoint  Though  the  mauucr  of  Hans 
hMicliH  found  a  few  followers,  and  is  recognizable  in  the 
iiermun  iH>puhir  drama  eveu  of  the  beginning  of  the  17th 
reutur\',  the  literature  of  tho  lieformation,  of  which  his 
wurks  may  claim  to  form  part,  was  soon  absorbed  in 
labours  of  a  very  dilTercut  kind.  Tho  stage,  after  admit- 
tiiii;  novelties  introduced  from  Italy  or  ^uuder  Jesuit 
MU]>ervision)  from  Spain,  was  subjected  to  another  and 
euduriug  iutluencc.  Among  the  foreign  actorv  of  various 
nations  who  flitted  through  the  innumerable  courts  of  the 
cm] tin*,  or  found  a  tcmi>orary  homo  there,  s])ecial  pro- 
lix nuucnco  was  aciiuired,  towards  the  close  of  the  IGth  aud 
iik:i>'h  iti  the  early  yearn  of  tho  17th  centur>%  by  the  ''English 
f  ouiediauN,"  who  ap|>cared  at  Casscl,  Wulfenbuttul,  Ikrlin, 
Uri.-drn,  ColdCTie,  jrc  Through  these  players  a  number 
uf  rurly  Kn::U<th  dramas  found  their  way  into  Ciermaiiy, 
where  thvv  wore  {>erformcd  iu  more  ur  lt:!*d  iuii»orfect 
vvrs'oi:-.  :u.d  culled  forth  iiAitation.H  by  native  authors. 
Duke  lii'nry  Juhu.t  of  Brunswick -Lunuburg^  (1504-101^) 


and  Jacob  Aynr  (m  dtun  of  Korttmben^  wkn*  bt  dU, 
1605)  repraeot  the  endeavonit  of  UMtanqr  Ocrmaa  dnaft 
to  suit  ita  still  unooath  fonna  to  thoiiMi  aoggcatad  faj 
English  examples ;  and  in  their  work%  Aod  in  those  of  con- 
temporary playwrights,  reappeara  no  amnU  put  of  wkl 
we  may  oouclude  to  have  been  the  "  ^"g^'^h  ^**-***'^**^ ' 
r^l^frtoire*     (The  converse  infloenc«  of  Gennan  theaa 
brought  home  with  them  by  the  "Rngti*!*  nctocai,  or  ist  ia 
motion  \iy  their   strolling  nbiqni^,  cumot   have  b«i 
equal   in  extent,  though  Shakespeen  bimidf  may  han 
derived  the  idea  of  one  of  luM  ploti^  from  mch  m  lowea) 
Bnt  though  welcome  io  both  prinoea  and  people^  the  eiv- 
tions  of  ^ese  foreign  comediana,  and  of  the  native  iinititffn 
who  soon  arose  intheeariiest  profenional  oonqmnieaof  acua 
known  in  Germany,  instead  of  bringing  about  a  naioi 
between  the  stage  and  literature,  led  to  a  diiectly  oppontt 
result     The  popularity  of  theae  strollai  waa  owing  jailff 
to  the  (very  real)  Uood  and  other  h(»ron  with  which  thor 
perfonnancea  were  deluged,  putlj  to  the  bollbouiy  wHk 
which  they  seasoned,  and  the  various  tricks  and  liBali  vilb 
which  they  diversified  them.     The  repnaentativsB  of  tki 
Engliah  downa  had  learnt  much  on  their  way  btm  lUr 
brethren  in  the  Netheriands,  where  in  thia  pmod  tht  w^ 
of  grotesque  acting  greatly  flouiiahed.     Kor  wen  ths«h 
of  other  arts  ne^ected, — to  thia  dnj  in  Germany  pnfaMB 
of  the  "  equestrian  drama  *  are  known  by  the  pofihr 
appellation  of  "  English  ridera.**    From  these  tnw  dsnii- 
anta  of  the  mimes,  then,  the  profeoaional  acton  in  (kamj 
inherited  a  variety  of  tricLi  and  tiaditiona ;  aod  IM 
the  favourite  figures  of  the  popular  comic  stage  bieMM 
conventional,    and    were    atereotyped   by    the  m  «( 
masks.       Among    these,    an    acknowledged    luyiify 
was  acquired  by  the  native  Hans    ITiirrf  (Jadt  M 
ding) — of  whose  name    Luther    disavowed   the  ime 
tion,  and  who  is  known  already  to  Huia  Sscht— (k 
privileged  bufibon,  and  for  a  long  series  of  geoentioti  ^ 
the  real  lord  and  master,  of  the  Geman  stage.    If  tbat   ga 
stage,  with  its  groesness  and  ribaldry,  seemed  lilulj  to   J^ 
become    permanently    estranged    from    the   tastei  nd   ^ 
sym^Kithies  of  the  educated  classes,  th^  fault  wu  by  m   Mi 
means  entirely  its  own  and  that  of  its  patron  the  popdtca 
The  times  were  evil  times  for  a  nationd  effort  of  auy  kisd; 
aud  poetic  literature  was  in  a?l  ita  branches  pasdog  ist0 
tho  hands  of  scholars  who  were  often  pedants,  and  vhoM 
language  was  a  jargon  of  learned  affectations.    Thai  thiagi 
continued,  till  the  awful  visitation  of  the  Thirty  \mi 
War  cast  a  general  bb'ght  upon  tho  nation,  and  the  taiii 
tions  of  the  popular  theatre  were  left  to  the  gnardiuihf 
of  the  marionettes  (JPuppentpiele)\ 

AYhen,  in  tho  midst  of  that  war,  German  poeti  oBfieson  M 
began  to  essay  the  dramatic  form,  the  national  drues  vw  JjJ 
left  outside  their  range  of  vision.     M.  Opitz  (1597-1(39).   ^ 
who  holds  an  honoured  place  in  the  htstoiy  of  the  Qcnsi   ^ 
language  and  literature,  in  this  branch  of  his  labovi  ca3* 
tented  himself  with  translations  of  claaiical  dramas  sid  d 
Italiap.  pastorab— «mong  the  latter  one  of  BinnpaaTi 
Dapkn^f  with  which  the  histoiy  of  the  opera  in  GtntBBj 
begins.     A.  Gryphius  (1616-1664),  though  as  a  eoaui 
dramatist  hickiug  neither  Tigour  nor  variety,  and  acqntiitiJ 
with  iShakes])eariau*  as  well  as  Latin  and  Italian  enaplii^ 
chiefly  devoted  himself  to  the  imitation  of  Latin,  wbr 
French,  and  Dutch  traj^y,  the  ihetofical  diabgM  d 
which    ho    effectively    reproduced    in    the 
metro.     Neither  the  turgid  dramas  of  D.  C  voa 
fcteiu    (ICG5-1684),    for    whoee    dtopatra  the 
of  having    been    the    first    Geiman   tragedy   hi 
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f  f1tiff»f^,  DOT  even  Uie  healthier  comedies  of  Chr. 
(1642-1708)  were  brought  upon  the  etege;  while 
igioae  plaji- of  J.  Elay  (1616-1656)  are  mere  recita- 
jQiineeted  with  the  Italian  growth  of  the  oratorio, 
rigid  allegories  commemorative  of  contemporary 
with  which  the  learned  from  time  to  time  supplied 
wtre,  and  ^he  pastoral  dramas  with  which  the  idyllic 
I  Knrembv  *g — "the  shepherds  of  the  Pegnits*'— after 
ise  of  the  wv  gratified  Uie  peaceful  longings  of  their 
citisens,  were  alike  mere  scholastic  efforts.  These 
I  eontinaed  in  the  universities  and  gymtuuia  to  keep 
1m  love  of  both  dramatic  compo^tion  and  dramatic 
entation,  and  to  encourage  the  theatrical  taste  which 
I  many  students  into  the  professional  companies.  But 
ir  these  dramatic  exercises  nor  the  ludi  CcBtarii  in 
I  the  Jesuits  at  Vienna  revived  the  pomp  and 
Atrj,  and  the  mixture  of  olasaical  and  'Christian 
oliim,  of  the  Italian  Renaissance,  had  any  influence 
ftf  progress  of  the  popular  drama. 
6  liirtory  of  the  Qerman  stage  remains  to  about  the 
d  daoennium  of  the  18th  century  one  of  the  most 
Kkoly,  as  it  is  in  its  way  one  of  tiie  most  instructive, 
•n  ef  theatrical  hiBtory.  Ignored  by  the  world  of 
S  the  actors  in  return  deliberately  sought  to 
sipate  their  art  from  all  dependence  upon  literary 
iU.  Improvisation  reigned  supreme,  not  only  in 
whsre  HoM  Wurst,  with  the  aid  of  Italian  examples, 
ceased  to  charm  his  public,  but  in  the  serious  drama 
se  (in  which,  however,  he  also  played  his  part) 
>ee  Haupt-  und  Staattaettonm  (high-matter-of-state- 
s),  the  plots  of  which  were  taken  from  the  old  stores 
English  comedians,  from  the  religious  drama  and  its 
«,  and  from  the  profane  history  of  all  times.  The 
f  this  period  is  "  Maglster  "  J.  YelUien,  who  at  the  head 
>mpany  of  players  for  a  time  entered  the  service  of  the 

court,  and  by  producing  comediee  of  Moli&re  and 
Writers  sought  to  restrain  the  licence  which  he  had 
If  carried  beyond  all  earlier  precedent,  but  who  had 
back  into  the  old  ways  and  the  old  life.  His  career 
its  the  climax  of  the  efforts  of  the  art  of  acting  to 
alone;  after  his  death  (c.  1693)  chaos  ensues.  The 
ug  companies,  which  now  included  actresses,  con- 
1  to  foster  the  popular  love  of  the  stage,  and  even 

its  most  degraded  form   to   Dphold  its  national 
>t€r  against  the  rivalry  of  the  opera,  and  that  of  the 
a  wnuiedia  delVarie,     From  the  latter  was  borrowed 
(lain,  with  whom  Ham  Wurst  was  blended,  and  who 
^e  a  standing  figure  in  every  kind  of  popular  play, 
^blished  his  rule  more  especially  at  Vienna,  where 
aboat  1712  the  first  permanent  Qerman  theatre  was 
'^ioed     But  for  the  actors  in  general  there  was  little 
Mieoce ,   and  amidst  miseries  of  all  sorts,  and  under 
iroiing  ban  of  clerical  intolerance,  the  popular  stage 
4  destined  to  hopeless  decay, 
a  first  endeavours  to  reform  what  had  thus  apparently 
^  beyond  all  reach  of  recovery  were  neither  wholly 
ansrally  successful ;   but  this  does  not  diminish  the 
^  due  to  two  names  which  should  never  be  mentioned 
*at  respect   in   connection  with  the   history  of   the 
a.     Friderica   CaroUno   Neuber's   (1690-1760)  bio- 
tj  ii  the  story  of  a  long-continued  effort  which,  not- 
'tanding  errors  and  weaknesses,  and  though,  ao  far  as 
trsonal  fortunes  were  concerned,  it  ended  in  failure, 
sifflost  be  described  as  heroia     As  directress  of  a 
any  of  actors  which  from  1727  had  its  headquarters 
ipsic  (hence  the  new  school  of  acting  is  called  the 
it  school),  she  resolved  to  put  an  end  to  the  form- 
m  of  the   existing  stage,  to  separate  tra^y  and 
if,  and  to  extinguish  Harlequin.     In  this  'ideavour 
fas    supported   by  the    Leipaie  profeasor  J.   Chi; 


Qottached  (1672-1766),  who  induced  her  to  etlihliih 
French  tragedy  and  comedy  as  the  aole  modda  of  the 
regular  drama.  Literature  and  the  stage  thus  for  the  first 
time  joined  hands,  and  no  temporary  mischance  or  personal 
misunderstanding  can  obscure  the  enduring  significance  oi 
the  union.  Not  only  were  the  abnsea  of  a  eentniy  swept 
away  from  a  representative-  theatre,  but  a  large  number  of 
literary  works,  designed  for  the  stage,  were  produced  on  it. 
It  is  true  that  they  were  but  venions  or  imitations  from 
the  French  (or  in  the  case  of  Gkttsched's  Dying  Goto  from 
the  French  and  English),^  and  that  at  the  moment  of  the 
regeneration  of  the  Qerman  drama  new  fetters  were  thus 
imposed  upon  it,  and  upon  the  art  of  acting  at  the  same 
time.*  But  the  impulse  had  been  giv^n,  and  the  beginning 
made.  On  the  one  hand  men  of  lettera  began  to  subject 
their  dramatic  compositions  to  the  test  of  performance; 
the  tragedies  and  comedies  of  J.  R  Schlegd  (1718-1749), 
the  artificial  and  sentimental  comedies  of  Ch&  F.  Qellert 
(1715-1769)  and  othera,  together  with  the  vigoroua 
popular  comedies  of  the  Danish  dramatist  Holberg^  were 
brought  into  competition  with  translations  from  the  French. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Leipaie  school  exercised  a  con- 
tinuous effect  upon  the  progress  of  the  art  of  actings  and 
before  long  the  Oarrick  of  .Germany,  C.  Eekhof  (17S0-  Kckhot 
1778),  began  a  career,  outwardly  far  humbler  than  that 
of  the  great  English  actor,  but  which  made  his  art  a  fit 
subject  for  the  critical  study  of  scholars,  and  his  profession 
one  for  the  equal  esteem  of  honourable  men. 

Among  the  authors  contributing  to   Hmei  Nenber's  Lesaio^i 

Leipaie  enterprise  had  been  a  young  student  destined  to 

complete,  after  a  very  different  fashion  and  with  very 

different  aims,  the  work  which  she  and  Gottsched  had 

begun.    The  critical  genius  of  G.  E.  Lessing  (1729-1781) 

is  peerless  in  its  comprehensiveneas,  as  in  its  keenness  and 

depth ;  but  if  there  was  any  branch  of  literature  and  art 

which  by  study  and  practice  he  made  pre-eminently  his  own, 

it  was  that  of  the  drama.     As  bearing  upon  the  progress 

of  the  German  theatre,  his  services  to  its  literature,  both 

critical  and  creative,  can  only  be  deecribed  as  inestimable. 

The  ffamburgiiche  Dramaturgig,  a  series  of  criticisms  of 

plays  and  (in  its  earlier  numbers)  of  actors,  was  undertaken 

in  furtherance  of  the  attempt  to  establish  at  Hamburg  the 

first    national    German  theatre   (1767-9).      This   idone 

would  invest  these  papers  with  a  high  significance ;  for 

though  the  theatric^  enterprise  proved  abortiTe,  yet  it 

established  the  principle   upon  which  the  future  of  the 

theatre  in  all  countries  depends,  that  for  the  dramatie  art 

the  immediate  theatrical  public  is  no  sufficient  court  of 

appeal     But  the  direct  effect  of  the  Dramaturgie'  was  to 

complete  the  task  Lessing  had  in  previous  writings  begun, 

and  to  overthrow  the  dominion  of  the  arbitrary  French 

rules  and  the  French  models  established  by  Gottsched. 

Lessing  vindicated  ita  real  laws  to  the  drama,,  made  clear 

the  d^erence  between  the  Greeks  and  their  would-be 

representatives,  and  established  the  claims  of  Shakespeare  aa 

the  modem  master  of  both  tragedy  and  comedy.    His  own 

dramatic  productivity  was  cautious,  tentative,  progressiTe. 

His  first  step  wss,  by  his  Mi$t  Sara  Sampton  (1765),  to 

oppose  the  realisia  of  the  English  domestic  drama  to  the 

artificiality  of  tht  accepted  French  models,  in  the  forms 

of  which   Chr.  F.   Weisse   (1726-1804)  was  seeking  to 

treat  the  subjects  of  Shakespearian  plays.*    Then,  in  hia 

Minna  tea  BamMm  (1767)  he  essayed  a  naUonal  comedy 

drawn  from  real  Lf e,  and  appealing  to  patriotic  sentim«nts 

ss  well  as  to  broad  human  sympathies,  written  in  proae  (like 

Jii$t  Sara  Sampton),  but  in  form  holding  a  judieiooa  mean 

between  French  and  Englbh  ezamplea. 

The  note  sounded  by  the  critjcisms  of  Lesilngmet 
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ready  mponse,  and  the  prodactivity  displayed  by  the  nftseent 
dramatao  literature  of  Qermany  is  aBtonishing  both  in  the 
efforta  inspired  by  his  teachings  and  in  those  which  con- 
tinued to  controvert,  or  which  aspired  to  transcend  them. 
On  the  stage,  Harlequin  and  his  surroundings  proved  by 
no  means  easy  to  suppress,  more  especially  at  Vienna,  the 
chosen  home  of  frivolous  amusement ;  but  even  here  a 
reform  was  gradually  effected,  and,  under  the  intelligent 
rule  of  the  emperor  Joseph  IL,  a  national  stage  grew  into 
being.  The  mantle  of  Eckhof  fell  upon  the  shoulders  of  his 
eager  younger  rival,  F.  L.  Schroder  (1743-1816),  who  was 
the  first  to  domesticate  Shakespeare  upon  the  Qerman  stage. 
In  dramatic  literature  few  of  Lessing^s  earlier  contemporariea 
produced  any  works  of  permanent  value,  unless  the  religi- 
ous dramas  of  F.  Q.  oKlopstock  (1724-1803) — a  species  in 
which  he  had  been  preceded  by  J.  J.  Bodmer  (1698-1783) 
— and  the  patriotic  Bardietten  of  the  same  author  be 
excepted.  S.  Gessner  (1730-1787),  J.  W.  L.  Gleim  (1719- 
1803),  and  G.  K.  Pfeffel  (1736-1809)  composed  pastoral 
plays.  But  a  far  more  potent  stimulus  prompted  the 
efforts  of  the  younger  generation.  The  translation  of 
Shakespeare,  begun  in  1762  by  C.  M.  Wieland  (1733-1813), 
whose  own  plays  possess  no  special  significance,  and  con^ 
pleted  in  17/5  by  Eschenburg,  which  furnished  the  text  for 
Inany  of  Lessing's  criticisms,  helps  to  mark  an  epoch  in 
■  German  literature.  Under  the  influence  of  Shakespeare,  or 
of  thei»  conceptions  of  his  g^ius,  arose  a  youthful  group 
of  writers  who,  while  worshipping  their  idol  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  nature,  displayed  but  dlght  anxiety  to 
hannonize  their  imitations  of  him  with  the  demands  of  art 
The  notorious  Ugdino  of  H.  W.  von  Gerstenbeig  (1737- 
1823)  seemed  a  premonitory  sign  that  the  coming  flood  might 
make  a  circular  motion  back  to  the  extravagances  and 
horrors  of  the  old  popular  stage ;  and  it  was  with  a  sense 
of  this  danger  in  prospect  that  Lessin;;  in  his  third  import- 
tnt  drama,  the  pros^  tragedy  Emilia  Cfalotti  (1772^,  set  the 
example  of  a  work  of  incomparable  nicety  in  its  aaaptation 
of  means  to  end.  But  successful  as  it  proved,  it  could  not 
stay  the  excesses  of  the  Sturm  und  Drang  period  which 
BOW  set  in.  Lessing's  last  drama,  Nathan  ike  Wise  (1779), 
was  not  measured  to  the  standard  of  the  contemporary 
stage,  bat  it  was  to  exercise  its  inflaence  in  the  progress  of 
time,— not  only  through  causing  a  reaction  in  tragedy  from 
Mose  to  blank  verse  (first  essayed  in  Brawe's  Brutut, 
1770),  but  through  ennobling  and  elevating  by  its  moral 
and  intellectual  grandeur  the  branch  of  literature  to 
which  in  form  it  belongs. 

Meanwhile  the  young  genioses  of  the  Sturm  und  Dixmg 
had  gone  forth,  as  worshippers  rather  than  followers  of 
Shakespeare,  to  conquer  new  worlds.  The  name  of 
this  group  of  writers,  more  remarkable  for  their 
ooUeetive  aignificance  than  for  their  individual  achieve- 
ments, was  derived  from  a  drama  by  one  of  the  most 
prolifio  of  their  number,  M.  F.  von  Klinger^  (1752- 
1801) ;  other  members  of  the  fraternity  were  J.  A. 
Leisewiti«  (1752-1806),  M.  R.  Lcnx*  (1750-1792),  and  F. 
Miiller*  the  "painter"  (1 750-1825).  The  youthful  genius  of 
the  greatest  of  German  poots  was  itself  under  the  influences 
of  uits  period,  when  it  produced  the  first  of  its  master- 
pieces. Bnt  Goethe's  GiAz  von  Btrlichingcn  (1773),  bDth 
t^  the  choice  and  treatment  of  its  national  theme,  and  by 
the  incomparable  freshness  and  originality  of  .its  style, 
holds  a  position  of  its  ovrn  in  German  dramatic  literature. 
Though  its  defiant  irregularity  of  form  prevented  its  com- 

CD  success  upon  the  sta:re,  yet  its  intioence  is  far  from 
g  represented  by  the  scries  of  mostly  feeble  imitations 
to  which  it  gave  rise.  Tho  RitUrdramen  ( plays  of  chivalry) 
bad  their  day  Uk^  similar  fashions  in  drama  or  romance ; 
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but  the  permanent  effect  of  GSts  was  to  hsr*  craal 
an  iron  hand  the  last  remnants  of  theatrical  codtsb 
(those  of  costume  and  soenery  indnded),  and  to  ha 
guished  with  them  the  lingering  respect  for  rales  si 
tions  of  dramatic  composition  which  even  Less 
treated  with  consideration.  Its  highest  signiflcsa 
ever,  lies  in  its  having  been  the  fint  great  dfama 
of  a  great  national  poet,  and  having  ddinitively  ai 
the  national  drama  with  the  poetic  glories  of  the 
literature. 

Thus  in  the  classical  period  of  that  litefstme,  o 
Goethe  and  Schiller  were  the  ruling  stars,  the  dian 
fidl  share  of  the  loftiest  of  its  adiievemepta.  0 
the  dramatic  works  of  Goethe  vary  so  widely  in  i 
character,  and  connect  themselves  so  intimately  i 
different  phases  of  the  development  of  his  own  m 
mined  poetic  genius,  that  it  was  impossible  for  soy 
to  become  the  starting-points  of  any  general  growtli 
history  of  the  German  drama.  Uis  way  of  cob 
was,  moreover,  so  peculiar  to  hiihself — conceptio 
preceding  execution  by  many  years,  part  beinc  a 
part  under  the  influence  of  new  sentiments  and  id 
views  of  arty  flexibly  followed  by  changes  ol  fbn 
the  history  oC  his  dramas  cannot  be  severed  from  hii 
poetic  and  personal  biography.  His  Clamgo  snd 
which  succeeded  Qiitz,  are  aomestic  dr^mss  in  pra 
neither  by  these,  nor  by  the  series  of  charming  ] 
and  operas  which  he  composed  for  the  Weimar  oooj 
any  influence  be  exercisea  upon  the  pmgress  of  the 
drama.  In  the  first  conception  of  his  Favtt,  hs  hsf 
sought  the  suggestion  of  his  theme  partly  in  pqMaUi 
partly  in  a  domestic  motive  familiar  to  the  anthot 
Sturm  find  Drang  (the  story  of  Gretchen) ;  the  kt 
tions  to  the  Fird  Pari,  and  the  Sfcond  Part  gensr 
the  results  of  metaphysical  and  critical  atndiss  and 
tions  belonging  to  wholly  different  spheres  U  thai 
experience.  The  dramatic  nnity  of  the  whole  is 
the  most,  external  only ;  and  the  standard  of  jodf 
be  applied  to  this  wondrous  poem  is  not  one  of  < 
criticism.  Sgmont,  originaUy  designed  as  a  ea 
to  Gott,  was  not  completed  till  many  yssn 
there  are  few  dramas  more  effective  in  parts,  hot 
of  a  historic  play  is  lost  in  the  elaboratiua  U  t 
graceful  of  love  episodes.  In  Ijtkigemia  ud 
Goethe  exhibited  the  perfection  of  form  61  wi 
classical  period  had  enabled  him  to  acquire  ths  i 
but  the  sphere  of  the  action  of  the  former  (perfsd 
it  is  as  a  dramatic  action),  and  the  nature  of  ^ 
latter,  are  equally  remote  from  the  denuinfis  U  te 
stage.  Schiller's  genius,  nnlike  Qoetbo'a.  wis  i 
and  consistently  suited  to  the  claims  of  the  thsat 
juvenile  works,  The  Robber*^  Ficaoa,  K*ihale  «■ 
{Intrigue  and  Love),  vibrating  under  the  infloso 
age  of  social  revolution,  mingled  in  their  press  1 
truthful  expression  of  passion  with  no  sinaQ  sli 
extravagance.  But  with  trae  insisjht  into  the  dsi 
his  art,  and  with  unequalled  sin^e-mindednem  i 
devotion  to  it,  Schiller  gradually  emancipated  him 
bis  earlier  style;  and  with  his  earliest  tragedy 
Don  Carlosy  the  first  period  of  his  dramatic  ai 
ends,  and  the  promise  of  the  second  announces  iti 
works  which  belong  to  this — from  the  IVallemdn 
to  Tdl — are  the  acknowledged  master-pieces  of  tlu 
poetic  drama,  treating  historic  theibes  leeonstr 
conscious  dramatic  workmanship,  and  dGthiqgt 
logue  in  a  noble  vestment  of  rhetorical  vena.  1 
these,  The  Bride  of  Metiina,  Schiller  ittemptsd  s 
of  the  chorus  of  Greek  trsgedy ;  bnt  the  cndsa* 
a  Splendid  error,  and  destined  to  exercise  bo  laatii 

SchiUer^s  later  dramas  gnuloally  oonqnsrsd  tl 
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y  §m  whid^  bis  juTenile  works  had  trinmplianUy  passed, 
bat  on  which  bis  Don  Carht  had  met  with  a  cold  wdcome. 
For  a  long  time,  however,  its  fayonrites  were  aatbors  of  a 
w/  different  order,  who  suited  themselves  to  the  demands 
erf  a  pablic  little  cdhcemed  with  the  literary  progress  of 
the  draauL  After  popular  tastes  had  oscillated  between 
tho  imitators  of  G'6U  and  those  uf  Emilia  GaloiUf  they 
entered  into  a  more  settled  phase  as  the  establishment  of 
iUodiog  theatres  at  the  courts  and  in  the  large  towns 
iocreised  the  demand  for  good  "  acting  *'  plays.  Famous 
•etois,  such  as  Schroder  and  A.  W.  Iffland  (1759>18U), 
sosght  by  translations  or  compositions  of  their  own  to 
Beet  the  popular  likings,  which  largely  took  the  direction 
ef  that  irrepressible  favourite  of  theatrical  audiences,  the 
leDtimental  domestic  drama.  But  the  most  successful 
wrreyor  of  such  wares  was  an  author  who,  though  not 
iimtelf  an  actor,  understood  the  theatre  with  professional 
iitttinct,^A.  von  Kotzebue  (1761- 1819).  His  productivity 
mged  from  the  domestic  drama  and  comedy  of  all  kinds 
to  tttempts  to  rival  Schiller  and  Shakespeare  in  verse ;  and 
tloQgh  his  popularity  (which  ultimately  proved  ius  doom) 
Inmght  upon  him  Uie  bitterest  attacks  of  the  Bomantic 
Khool  find  other  literaiy  authorities,  ius  self-conceit  is  not 
ntonbbing,  and  it  seems  time  to  say  that  there  is  some 
eaggeration  in  the  contempt  which  has  been  lavished  upon 
lim  bj  posterity.  Nor  should  it  be  forgotten  that  German 
litentare  had  hitherto  failed  to  furnish  the  comic  stage 
with  any  successors  to  Minna  von  Barnhdm  ;  for  Goethe's 
fiarti  to  dramatize  characteristic  events  or  figures  of  the 
BiTolnUonary  age^  must  be  dismissed  as  failures,  not  from 
i  theatrical  point  of  view  only.  The  joint  efforts  of  Goethe 
a&d  Schiller  for  the  Weimar  stage,  important  in  many 
lopects  for  the  history  of  the  German  drama,  at  the  same 
iiaii  reveal  the  want  of  a  national  dramatic  liteiatore 
iaffietent  to  supply  the  needs  of  a  theatre  endeavouring  to 
m&ij  the  demands  of  art 

Ueanwhile  the  so-called  Romantic  school  of  German 
litaratare  was  likewise  beginning  to  extend  its  labours  to 
fiijginal  dramatic  composition.  From  the  universality  of 
^Bpathies  proclaimed  by  this  school,  to  whose  leaders 
Quioanyowed  its  classical  translation  of  Shakespeare,' and 
ta  introduction  to  the  dramatic  literatures  of  so  many  ages 
iad  nations,'  a  variety  of  new  dramatic  impulses  might  be 
Upeeted ;  while  much  might  be  hoped  for  the  future  of 
the  national  drama  (especially  in  its  mixed  and  comic 
ipaetes)  from  the  alliance  between  poetry  and  real  life 
^>hich  they  preached,  ahd  which  some  oi  them  sought 
penooally  to  exemplify.  But  in  practice  universality  pre- 
ittted  itself  as  i)eculiarity  or  even  as  eccentricity ;  and  in 
the  end  the  divorce  between  poetry  and  real  life  was 
anaoonced  as  authoritatively  as  their  union  had  been. 
Outside  this  school,  the  youthful  talent  of  Th.  Komer 
(1791-1813},  whose  early  promise  as  a  dramatist^  might 
iKihaps  have  ripened  into  a  fulness  enabling  him  not 
iDworthily  to  occupy  the  seat  left  vacant  by  Ius  father's 
ftiend  Schiller,  was  extinguished  by  a  patriotic  death.  The 
tftiits  of  M.  von  Collin  (1776-1823)  in  the  direction  of  the 
Intorical  drama  remained  isolated  attempts.  But  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Romantic  school,  A.  W.  (1767-1845)^  and 
F.  rm  Schlegel^'  (1772>1820),  contented  themselves  with 
ihgid  classicaUUes ;  and  L.  Tieck  (1772-1855),  in  the 
etruige  alembic  of  his  Phantasus,  melted  legend  and  fairy- 
tale, novel  and  drama,^  poetry  and  satire,  into  a  compound, 
aojofable  indeed,  but  hardly  so  in  its  entirety,  or  in  many 
of  its  parts,  to  any  but  the  literary  mind.     F.  de  la  Motte- 

*  '  Dtr  OrcossLcphta  (Cagliortro);  Der  BUrgergentral. 

*  JL  W.  Schlegel  and  Tieck's  (1797-1833). 
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Fouqu6  (1777-1843)  infused  t  tpint  of  poeciy  into  the 
chivaliy  drama.  Clemens  Brentano  (1777-1842)  was  a 
fantastic  dramatist  unsuited  to  the  stage.  Here  a  feeble 
outgrowth  of  the  romanticists,  the  **  destiny  dramatists  "  Z. 
Wemer«  (1768-1823),  A  iiiillner^  (1774-1829),  and  a  £. 
y.  Honwfdd^<^  (1778-1845),  achieved  a  temporary  yicrMv; 
and  it  was  with  an  attempt  in  the  same  direction"  that  the 
Austrian  dramatist  F.  Grillparzer  (1791-1871)  began  hit 
long  career.  He  is  assuredly  what  he  pronounced  himself 
to  be,  the  foremost  of  the  later  dramatic  poets  of  Germany^ 
unless  that  tribute  be  paid  to  the  genius  of  H.  yon  Kleist 
(1776-1811),  who  in  his  short  life  produced  besides  other 
works  a  romantic  drama^  and  a  ijiaiic  comedy^  of  genuine 
merit,  and  an  historical  tragedy  of  singular  originality  and 
power.^*  Grillparzer's  long  series  of  plays  indudes  poetio 
dramas  on  classical  themes^'  and  historical  subjects  from 
Austrian  history.^*  The  Romantic  school,  which  throu^^ 
Heck  had  satirized  the  drama  of  the  howgeoisie  and  its 
o£BdiootB,  was  in  its  turn  satirised  by  A.  Count  yon  Haten- 
E^ermUnde's  (1796-1835)  admirable  imitations  of  Aristo- 
phanio  comedy. ^^  Among  tne  objects  of  his  banter  were  the 
popular  play-wright  R  R«ipach,and  K.  Lnmermann(1796« 
1840),  a  true  poet,  who  is,  however,  less  generally  remem- 
bered as  a  dramatist  F.  Hebbel^  (1813-1863)  is  justly 
ranked  high  among  the  foremost  later  dramatic  poets  of  hie 
country,  few  of  whom  equal  him  in  intensity.  CHher  names 
of  Uteraiy  mark  are  those  of  Cbr.  D.  Grabbe  (1801-1836), 
J.  Mosen  (1803-1867),  0.  Ludwig  (1813-1965),  and  «F. 
Halm"  (1806-1871),and,among  living  writer8,K.Qutxkow« 
G.  FreyW  and  H.  Lanbe.  The  last  of  these  names  recalls 
in  one  of  ueir  most  noteworthy  examples  the  bng-continued 
and  systematic  efforta  which  have  raised  the  modem  German 
stage  to  the  position  at  present  ooeupied  by  it  among  the 
theatres  of  Europe.  These  efforts  have  not  been  confined 
to  fostering  the  art  of  acting  in  a  iucceasion  of  eminent  re- 
presentatives^ among  whom  the  sons  of  L.  Deyrient  in 
yarions  ways  acquired  a  reputation  worthy  of  their  nams^ 
and  K  Dawison  was  accounted  the  equal  of  the  most  bril- 
liant of  the  brotherhood,  or  to  maintaining  as  intimate  a 
relation  as  possible  between  the  stage  and  literatorsu 
HappUy  contrasting  vrith  other  countries  by  the  number 
and  yariety  of  its  centres  of  intellectual  Ufe— rivals  in 
artistic  effort  eyen  where  political  or  social  rivalry  is  out  of 
the  question — Germany  has  not  only  cherished  its  own 
national  drama,  but  with  a  catholicity  of  taste,  aided  by 
the  powen  of  a  language  admirably  adi^ted  for  trans- 
lation, has  opened  its  theatre  to  the  dramatic  master- 
pieces of  other  nations  also,  and  more  especially  of  our 
own.  The  German  theatre  hai  its  weak  points,  and  has 
not  niaintained  itself  wholly  free  from  yidous  influences ; 
but  upon  the  whole  its  efforts  are  on  a  level  with  the 
demands  of  the  national  culture,  and  in  harmony  with 
the  breadth  and  variety  of  tlie  national  intelligence.  No 
other  stage  furnishes  the  same  opportunities  for  the 
study  of  dramatic  literature. 

With  this  summary  of  the  history  of  the  (German  drama 
it  ia  necessary  to  close  this  survey.  To  be  even  nominally 
complete,  it  would  have  had  to  take  into  account  the 
fortunes  of  more  than  one  other  modem  European  drama. 
Among  these  the  Dutch  is  interestiug  both  in  its  beginnings, 

•  Der  24  Februar,  •  Die  Schuld  {OniU), 

><»  Das  mid  ( The  Picture),  ^^  Die  Ahn/rau  {The  AMcedrete)* 

^  Dae  Edthcken  {KaU)  eon  Beilbronn, 

>*  Der  Zerbrochene  Krvg  {The  Broken  Pitcher), 

^*  Prine  Friedrieh  ton  Bomburg.  ^  Sappho,  Uedea,  he, 

•>*  KOnig  Ottokar'e  OlBck  und  EhkU  {FortvKne  and  FaU);  Der  Jlm- 
derewiel  {Fraternal  Feud)  in  JlabtHmrg, 

^  Die  Zerbrochene  GaJbd  {The  Broken  Fork)s  Der  MmemUedtS 
(Sdipue, 

**  Die  JTMunTtni  Judith,  ko. 
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which  nttmhU  those  of  the  Oenoan— the  inflaenoA  of  the 
•o-cailed  ch^bart  of  the  redtryhtn  (rhatoriciani),  from  the 
•trly  years  of  tho  15th  oentoxy  onw&rds,  reftembling  that 
of  the  mester-eingora  of  oontemporarj  Germany.  Tba 
earliest  of  their  efforts,  which  so  effectively  tempered  the 
despotism  of  both  church  and  state,  seem  to  have  been  of 
a  dramatic  kind  ;  and  a  manifold  variety  of  allegories, 
moralities,  and  comio  entertainments  {ttbattmtnUn  or 
comedies,  Uuiim  and  /aetUn  or  farces)  enhanced  the 
attractions  of  those  popular  pageants  in  which  the  Nether- 
lands sorpassed  all  other  countries  of  the  North.  The  art 
of  acting  flourished  in  the  Low  Countries  even  do  ring  the 
troubles  of  the  great  revdlt  ;  but  the  birth  of  the  regular 
drama  was  delayed  till  the  advent  of  quieter  times.  Dutch 
dramatic  literature  begins,  under  the  influence  of  the 
classical  studies  cherished  in  -the  seats  of  learning  founded 
before  and  after  the  close  of  the  war,  with  the  clitssical 
tragedies  of  S.  Koster  {e.  1585-r.  1650).  The  romantic 
dramas  and  farces  of  Oerbrand  Bredero  and  the  tragedies 
of  Hooft  belong  to  the  same  period  ;  but  its  foremoet 
dramatic  poet  was  J.  van  den  Vondel  (1587-1659),  who 
from  *an  imitation  of  classical  models  passed  to  more 
original  forms  of  dramatic  composition,  including  a 
patriotic  play  ^  and  a  dramatic  treatment  of  part  of  what 
was  to  form  the  theme  of  Paradiu  LoMt.  But  Vondel  had 
no  sneceasor  of  equal  mark.  The  older  form  of  Dutch 
tragedy — in  which  the  chorus  still  appeared — was,  especially 
under  the  influence  of  the  critic  A.  Pels,  exchanged  for  a 
eloee  imitation  of  the  French  models,  Comeille  and  Racine ; 
nor  was  the  attempt  to  create  a  national  comedy  successful. 
Thus  no  national  Dutch  drama  was  permanently  called 
in^  life.  Still  more  decidedly  the  dramatic  literature  of 
the  ScAJfDiKAViAjf  peoples  springs  from  foreign  growths  ; 
but  Denmark,  where  the  beginnings  of  the  drama  in  the 
plays  of  the  schoolmaster  Chr.  Hansen  recall  the  mixture 
of  religious  and  farcical  elements  in  contemporary  German 
efforts,  at  a  later  date  produced  a  comic  dramatist  of 
thorough  originality  and  of  a  wholly  national  cast  L. 
Holberg  (1684-1754),  one  of  the  most  noteworthy  comic 
poets  of  modem  literature,  not  only  marks  an  epoch  in  the 
dramatic  literature  of  his  native  land,  but  he  contributed  to 
overthrow  the  trivialities  of  the  German  stage  in  its  worst 
period,  which  he  aatirixed  with  mercileas  humour,'  and 
set  an  example,  never  surpassed,  of  a  series  of  comedies' 
dsriving  their  types  from  popular  life  and  ridiculing  with 

*  Oytbrttkt  MA  jBvuttl.  *  Ulym*  ^  Ithaca. 

*  rk#  Potiiieiam-rimwiam;  Jmm  ds  France  or  i^an*  Fran^m:  Th9 
Lfim§-t»,  kt. 


healthy  directness  those  vioes  end  folliea 
proper  theme  of  the  moet  widaly  eiiective 
comio  drazna.  Among  his  followers  P.  A.  I 
I860)  VA  specially  noted.  Uoder  the  tni 
Romantic  school,  whose  influence  has  aowl 
long-lived  as  in  the  Scandinavian  north,  A. 
(1779-1850)  began  a  new  era  of  Danish  I 
productivity,  which  belongs  partly  to  his  na 
to  German  literary  history,  turned  feom  fui 
themee  ;  and  other  writers  followed  htm  la 
to  revive  the  figuree  of  Northern  heroie 
reaction  recently  obnervable  in  Daniah  fiti 
against  the  supremacy  of  the  Bomantae  s 
expected  to  produce  results-  in  the  drrnma^  ii 
perhape  of  thoee  already  attested  bj  the  i 
living  Norwegian  dramatists,  H.  Ibseo  ah 
Bjomson. 

Lastly,  the  history  of  the  RuasiAX  dran 
earlieet  or  religious  form  is  stated  to  have  b 
from  Poland  (early  in  the  12th  eentuy), 
forms  an  outgrowth  of  Western  civiliatioab 
popular  puppet-show  called  wtriep,  which  ah 
of  the  17th  century  began  to  treat  eecohu 
themee,  had  helped  to  foater  the  dramatic 
peopls;  but  the  Russian  regular  drama  eh 
enough  had  its  origin  in  the  cadet  corps  at 
a  pupil  of  which,  A.  Sumarokoff  (1718-177 
as  the  founder  of  the  modem  EosaiaB  t 
tragic  poet  he  seems  to  have  imitated  Racta 
though  treating  themes  from  the  national  ! 
others  the  famous  dramatic  subject  of  the  Fi 
He  also  translated  Hamltt,  As  a  eomie  d 
stated  to  have  been  less  popular  than  as  a 
it  is  in  comedy  that  he  would  seem  to  havi 
noteworthy  successors.  Among  these  it  is 
pass  by  ^e  empress  Catharine  11.  (1729- 
comedies  seem  to  have  been  aatirical  sketchc 
and  foibles  of  her  subjects,  and  who  in 
well  as  in  a  tragedy  had  the  courage  to  i 
speare.  Comedy  aiming  at  social  satire  ha 
flourish  in  Russia  to  the  present  day,  an^ 
recently  possessed)  a  repreeentativs  of  mi 
Ostrovsky  of  Moscow.  The  church  is  si 
tected  against  the  satire  of  the  stage  in  thi 
the  Czar,  but  iu  all  other  directions  «x€tfi  * 
licence  appears  to  be  allowed  to  the  drams. 

*  AtaUdlM/  CsrrvyyM. 


DRAHBURG,  a  town  of  Prassia,  at  the  head  of  a  circle 
In  the  government  of  Kbelin,  about  fifty  miles  east  of  Stet- 
tin. It  oocupiee  both  banks  of  the  River  Drage,  a  sub- 
tributary  of  the  Oder,  is  inclosed  by  walls  and  defended 
by  a  fort,  contains  a  hospital  and  various  administrative 
offices,  and  carriee  on  cotton  and  woollen  weaving,  tanning, 
brewing,  and  diBtilling.     Population  in  1875,  5625. 

DRAMMEN,  a  town  in  the  amt  of  Buskenid,  in  Norway, 
as  situated  st  ths  northern  end  of  the  Drammen  fiord,  a 
western  arm  of  Christian ia  fiord,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Dranuslv.  It  consists  of  the  three  places  Bragera&s  or 
Bragnls,  StromsO,  and  the  port  Tangen,  the  first  on  the 
north,  and  the  other  two  on  the  south  sids  of  the  river. 
The  greater  part  of  the  town  has  been  rebuilt  aince  the 
oooflagrations  of  1866  and  1870.  The  principal  industrial 
establishments  are  oil,  cotton,  and  tobacco  factorieii, 
bt^weries,  tanneriee,  sawmills,  and  iron  foundries.  An 
aolive  trade  in  wood,  pitch,  and  iron  is  carried  on.  The 
popoktioB  at  the  end  of  December  1875  was  18,838. 


DRAUGHTS,  a  game  of  naknowa  origii 
aider  it  to  be  a  very  old  game,  bat  Strati 
Pasiimei)  calls  it  a  '*  modem  iaventioa."  1 
tioned  in  the  older  editions  of  the  AemiUmit 
in  the  CompletU  Gamftwr^  so,  if  aa  old  gai 
formsrly  an  important  one.  As  early  as  II 
published  a  treatise  on  dranghta,  at  Parii^  i 
was  played  in  Europe  at  least  a  eentory 
Romans  played  a  similar  game  'called  fafnM 
moving  diagonally,  capturing  by  leaping  evi 
ing  superior  powsr  when  they  arrived  at  the 
of  squaree.  The  board,  however,  oonsisted  < 
squares.  It  is  believed  that  wmvoi  among  tl 
a  similar  game  with  a  ceatnJ  space  **eaQ 
barrier  ;"  and  repreeentatbaa  of  m  kiad  fi  * 
are  frequently  found  oa  the  moaomeols  d  the 
tians  (WUkinsoa). 

Draoghti  ia  played  by  liro  ptftoaa.     i 
diagram)  is  required,  and  twaatj-fuar 
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id  twein  black — whicl)  at  iitartiiig  are  dispoted  o 
liid  H  in  the  diagTBin.  Either  ths  irtute  or 
HUM  may  be  (lUjed  on  fthe  latter  being  now 
lul).     If  the  block  aquoTn  die  uaed  the  bo&rd  mi 
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■ced  irith  a  black  equani  in  the  Uft  hand  corner'^  if  the 
bite  tqnarea  are  osed,  it  ia  placed  ei  iu  diagram. 
The  game  is  played  by  moriug  a  man,  one  aqoare  at  a 
me,  along  the  diagonal  to  the  right  or  left.  Thiu  a  man 
laced  on  aqnare  18  in  diagram  can  move  to  15  or  14, 
«ch  pUj'er  moiBS  alternately,  the  first  moTebeingdecided 

riot. 

A*  sooD  ta  a  man  is  moted  on  the  square  adjacent  to  an 
pponent'e  man,  and  there  is  an  unoccupied  square  beyond, 
&•  unprotected  man  may  be  oapltired  and  removed  from 
ha  board.  Thus,  if  tbore  is  a  irhite  man  on  square  IS, 
nd  a  black  man  on  square  14,  square  9  being  vacauC,  and 
rhile  having  to  move,  he  jumps  over  14  and  remains  on 
qoire  9,  and  (he  man  on  14  is  taken  up. 

If  two  or  mora  men  are  so  placed  that  one  square  inter- 
tencs  tetnccn  each  th^y  may  all  be  taken  at  one  move, 
rhu  if  nhiLJ  baving  to  move  has  u  man  on  29,  and  black 
tiieuoii25,  iS,aud  10,  the  iatermediate  aqnares  and  square 
B  being  Tacant,  whits  could  move  from  29  to  G,  and  ta^e 
the  men  pu  25,  18,  and  ICL  In  maHog  such  a  move  with 
a  man,  all  the  aicpa  must  be  forward,  that  is,  in  the 
Jinclion  away  from  the  player,  just  as  in  making  simple 
motes  and  captures. 

ll  i)  compulsory  to  take  if  able.  If  a  player  bas  a  man 
a  ;irue,  and  makes  a  move  that  does  not  capture,  hisadver- 
■U7  muy  allow  the  more  to  atand  without  penalty,  or  he 
ntyhiie  Ihc  movo  retracted  aud  compel  the  player  to  lake, 
nil  may  allow  the  move  to  stand  and  remove  the  man 
Uut  neglected  to  capture  from  the  board  (called  huffing). 
"  Huff  and  move  "  go  together,  i.e.,  the  player  who  buSa 
lliFD  makes  his  move.  The  buff  must  be  made  befotn  the 
oiive.  If  the  adversary  of  the  player. who  fails  to  cailnre 
>IioRs  tbe  move  to  stand,  without  hutTing,  and  the  pldyer 
■W  C9D  capture  in  uvea  again  without  taking,  the  adversary 
■glia  has  the  optiuus  he  had  before.  If  a  player  can  take 
one  nan  iu  cue  place  and  more  than  one  iu  another,  be 
°»;  lake  iu  which  place  he  pleases,  not  being  obliged  to 
capture  the  larger  number  of  men.  Gut  if  he  elects  to  take 
"'(Uigcr  nuAibcr.  he  must  take  ell  of  that  lot  that  are  at 
?'<•',  or  be  may  be  buffed  from  where  he  Btanda  when  he 
W  taten  a  portion  of  the  men,  or  he  may  be  oompEllad  to 
'ilitLe  remainder,  or  the  incomplete  move  maybe  alluned 
■ouand. 

Ai  Boon  as  a  man  reacbea  one  of  the  squares  furtlieat 
from  his  side  of  Uie  hoard,  t.p.,  when  a  wbite  man  (see 
•■•pam)  readies  squore  1,  2,  3,  or  4,  or  a  black  man 
•qaare  29,  30.  31,  or  32,  he  is  n-ou-nid  by  placing  one  of 
wt  nptnred  men  of  his  on-u  colour  ou  him,  and  becomes 
*  (i«j.  i  king  has  the  iiddiiiunal  power  of  moviog  aud 
Utiug  backwards,  i.e.,  toward  bia  own  side  of  the  table,  as 
*tll  ia  f omarda.  But  on  becoming  a  king  tb« 
Botaitkstanding  that  there  may  be  an  adverse 
Mm.    Thus  if  there  are  Uaek  men  no  squana 


vbita  cms  on  9,  and  iqiiaras  3  and  II  are  nnoonipied, 
wbite  having  to  more  takes  the  man  on  square  6  aud 
becomes  a  kmg ;  but  he  cannot  take  the  man  on  square  7 
at  the  same  move;  A  king  can  be  huffed  for  not  taking, 
the  same  at  a  man,  with  the  nception  juat  pointed  out 

The  game  proceeda  until  one  of  the  pUyatv  has  all  hia 
taea  and  kings  taken,  or  has  all  those  left  on  the  board 
Uoeked,  so  that  he  baa  no  mote  lef  L  If  it  should  so  ha)>iieu 
that  neither  of  the  pUyen  has  sufficient  advantage  iu'  force 
iir  position  to  enable  Mm  to  win,  the  game  is  drawn.  The 
player  having  the  atronger  force  may  be  required  to  win  in 
ior^  moves  (i.e.,  forty  on  eachaide),  computed  from  the  aiova 
■in  which  notice  was  given;  if  he  fail,  the  gamo  is  drawn. 
'The  game  of  dnughts  has  been  exhaust^,  \.t.,  the  reply 
to  every  possible  move  is  known  by  all  proficients,  and  as 
ihere  is  no  advantage  in  moving  fint,  every  game  ought  to 
itndiuadraw.  UndertheeecircomitancesTalea  for  playing 
xcB  of  but  Uttle  use  ;  the  only  way  to  become  a  player  is 
to  study  the  analyses  -  laid  down  in  worka  on  the  subject, 
iind  to  know  them  ij  heart  For  beginners,  however,  it 
ma^  be  stated  that  men  should  as  a  rule  be  played  to  the 
middle  of  the  board  rather  than  to  ths  sidee,  a>  in  the 
middle  the  man  attacks  two  squareo,  at  the  aide  only  one. 
It  is  good  play  to  poeh  for  a  king  early  in  the  game. 
Also,  as  soon  as  a  pLayer  has  any  advantage  in  force,  ha 
iihonld  ekchange  wbenevar  he  can.  When  the  forces  are 
1,-qnal  tbe  position  of  having  tie  mote  should  be  striven  for. 
To  have  the  move  means  to  occupy  sacli  a  position  as  to  be 
(ible  to  secure  the  last  move.  For  example,  place  kings  of 
oppodto  colours  at  19  and  12.  If  the  king  at  13  is  next 
lo  move,  the  king  at  19  has  tbe  move  and  must  win ;  hut 
if  the  k^g  at  19  is  next  to  move,  the  other  king  has  ths 
move  and  the  game  must  be  drawn.  Having  the  move 
does  not  always  win.  Thus  at  the  beginning  of  a  game 
the  second  player  has  the  move,  but  at  this  stage  it  ii  of 
no  Dse  to  him.  When  a  player  is  in  a  cramped  position  it 
is  often  disadvantageous  to  have  the  move. 

In  order  to  ascertain  who  has  the  move,  divide  tba 
■qoarea  intotwoiystemsof  fourcolumna  each,  the  columua 
of  one  ^tem  being  those  which  commenea  with  the  nnui- 
bera  29i  30,  31,  and  32  (see  diagram),  and  end  with  tba 
numhera  6,  6,  7,  and  S,  the  remainder  being  the  columna 
of  the  other  systoEn.  Add  together  all  the  men  and  kings 
#Iiich  atand  in  either  system,  and  if  their  sum  is  odd  tha 
next  player  has  the  move,  if  even  the  last  player  has  lbs 
move.  For  example,  white  has  men  or  kings  at  aquaros  26 
md  32,  black  at  28  and  19.  There  ore  threo  pieces  on 
iine  system  and  one  on  tJie  other,  both  odd.  If  white  is 
the  Dozt  player  he  has  the  move.  An  exchange  generally, 
but  not  always,  changes  the  move ;  so,  when  about  to 
sxcbange,  the  player  ebonid  prefer  an  exchange  that  will 
keep  tbe  move,  or,  not  having  it,  an  exchani^  that  will 
gain  it  To  discover  whether  an  exchange  will  change  the 
move  add  together  all  the  captaring  pieces  in  both  syBtcn]B, 
ind  if  they  are  odd  and  the  captured  pieces  are  also  odd, 
the  move  is  not  changed  by  an  exchange ;  the  same  rula 
ippliea  if  they  are  both  even.;  but  if  one  is  even  and  the 
other  odd,  an  exchange  changes  the  move. 

The  laws  of  draughts  used  in  match  play  ore  Anderson's, 
but  no  few  matches  at  draughts  are  played  that  there  ia 
scarcely  any  demand  for  them,  and  they  are  out  of.  print. 
Omitting  those  which  relate  only  to  matdi  play,  the  follow- 
ing is  an  abridgment  of  Anderson's  laws. 

1.  In  a  serleH  of  gamei  the  plfysji  take  tho  white  and  black  aiai 
tltemitAly.  Bluk  bu  tbe  flnt  mov*,  whetbei  tha  pnvisni  nms 
vu  won  or  dn^fn.  2.  A  pUjei  wbns  tam  it  ia  lo  pUy  tooching 
a  tnui  mnit  mova  it,  aiuwpt  hF  gifts  notice  of  idjoating  the  nun ;  a 

2 DM*  OB  wUchIt  Is  statioiad.  t^  mova  moK  bs 
dinctJOD.    i.  Ths  tscm  ti  eomplitad  is  soon  as 
'    withdiawB  fnm  the  lau  plsT*d  to  uotha  diBan. 


>»»»"  *»     coi^lad  is 
and  6.,  a  j  tba  band  is 
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S.  If*  pUjtr  wb»  bis  Ui«  optloii  of bnfflag  toneoM  tlw  nuui  lit  Ii 
•ntitltd'to  rtmoTt^  he  mut  nuit  9.  A  Ciue  mort  losca  the  game. 
7.  If  a  plAjer  oftptare  one  of  hie  own  men  hf  error,  the  ■dvenaiy 
iney  hete  it  repUeed  or  not.  8.  When  more  than  one  man  can  m 
taken  at  one  more,  the  player  mnet  not  remore  hb  hand  from  the 
eaptarinji  man  mUl  he  hae  taken  all  he  oan  ;  If  he  doee  to  the  more 
it  completed,  and  he  ia  liable  to  be  haffed.  0.  When  o  plajcr 
paahee  a  man  to  king,  his  adrerear^  ia  boand  to  crovn.it.  10.  Kich 
player  must  more  within  a  apecifled  time  [Uw  time  it  general!? 
three,  fire,  or  aix  minntes  by  prerioas  aCTeement,  nnlena  there  u 
only  one  way  of  taking  or  one  move  on  tut  board,  when  only  two 
minnSes  are  aa  a  role  allovedl  11.  The  player  baring  the  atronger 
foree  mxj  bar*,  notice  giren  nim  to  win  m  forty  morca ;  whm  tvTo 
kinga  r«ma!n  against  one,  in  twenty  mores.  YTbcn  the  odda  of 
the  draw  are  gireo,  and  the  aitoationa  mny  be  rendered  equal  by 
npeatirg  th*  eaae  manoenrros,  the  player  giring  the  odda  may  be 
rc^zirrd  ao  win  in  twenty  mores. 

FoLDB  Dkjlughts  WHS  fonnerly  playod  on  a  board  of  a 
k^^drcd  aqnares  ^ith  forty  men;  but  it  ia  now  more 
frtqocptlr  pUjei  with  an  ordinary  drangbt-board  and  mcn^ 
:ii  SMI  bein^  placed  al  starting  as  at  drangbts.  The  men 
SLOT*  asd  take  as  at  draughts,  except  that  in  captnring 
:^y  aaoTs  cither  forwards  or  backwards  like  a  draught 
A  B&n  arriving  at  a  crowning  square  becomes  a 
axid  has  the  more  of  a  bishop  at  chess.  In  her 
^actsre  she  takss  any  unguarded  man  or  queen  in  any 
iLk^rx^  she  commands,  leaping  over  the  captured  man  or 
\ztn.  aad  remaining  on  any  unoccupied  square  she  chooses 
^  tsa  same  diagonal,  beyond  the  piece  taken.  But  if 
another  unguarded  man  she  is  bound  to  choose  the 
c-a  which  it  can  be  taken.  For  example,  place  a 
cucx  Z'Z.  Bcnare  2C,  and  adverse  men  at  squares  22,  16, 24, 
'4  Tift  qsetrc  ss  bound  to  more  from  29  to  11,  20,  27, 
knc  iiLring  male  the  captures  to  remain  at  9  or  5,  which- 
*  rcr  iifr  prefen. 

Tut  captcj-.sg  queen  or  man  muat  take  all  the  adverse 
;)itr.»  ibii  are  fa  prise,  or  that  become  so  by  the  uncorer- 
iii^  of  asT  aciiare  from  which  a  piece  has  been  removed 
CLr*ik{  tl>«  capture,  r^.,  white  queen  at  square  7,  black  at 
•ffuarw  10,  lb,  19,  22,  and  27,  the  queen  captures  at  10, 
I't.  t7.  sbd  19,  and  the  piece  at  22  being  now  removed, 
ab»  BUM  fo  to  15,  take  the  man  at  18,  and  stay  at  22,  25, 
ur  l'>.  Ia  cousecuenre  of  the  intricacy  of  some  of  these 
xL.:-r».  ::  ii  lie  nle  to  remove  every  captured  piece  as  it 

I'  k  zl:'.  trr'.Tr^  at  a  crowning  square  when  taking,  and 
lit  .1.'.  r.J.  :  .L-..i^&  t^  take,  he  must  do  so,  and  not  stay 
411  '.^i  '.T.-TL.'^  hzjziTi  23  at  draughts.  Passing  a  crown- 
•jiil  ir.i^**  _^  '.^l-.'  Goes  not  entitle  him  to  be  made  a 

Zz,  vi^tzr^.z,  t'li  p'-^jcr  least  choose  the  direction  by 
W2..:a  lA  ^»^  uc%  tb.a  greatest  numter  of  men  or  queens, 
V  ift  s:ij  ZA  iz'i^L  ^'cmerical  power  is  the  criterion, 
</.  ta..-<»  x^z,  ^ZMi  h%  taken  in  preference  to  two  queensL 
I:  ;ii4  zzzi'z/tr^  art  equal  and  one  force  comprises  more 
1X.MH  'JLxz  izt  ccher,  the  player  may  take  whichever  lot 

J.  :  '.^  i.  -..?:-  ..iiList  three  queeoa  can  draw.  Jf  one 
;^7^r  iu  1  -.-::.-  a^i  man,  and  the  other  three  queena, 
zii  uaz  p'aj  11  V.  iacri£ce  the  man,  as  the  draw  is  more 
KTa.!  w-.:i  iz,i  \i*i^  alooe. 

Tw-  :t:,  nil  c:  one  colour  are  played  on  a  diagonal 
wzz,  XA  Tkiai:  ■•-/ujy  between  them  (^.y.,  at  squares  16 
aad  1! .  u.e  y.'i\r,:i  is  called  a  Unfttt.  ii  the  adversary 
u.t  lxn.''u  £.«  ^3st  capture  one  of  the  pieces  which 
.1  E>::':re  entering  a  lunette  it  is  advisable  to 
wLat  lie  position  will  be  after  a  capture,  as  the 
}r«iuoB  ■  a3oei.=.ea  istcadocally  left  as  a  tiap^ 

VHIam  FarM.  Imi'^^oi^^  t^  tW  Gamt  cf  Dmu^kls^  London, 
KM  .  W  Poster.  CrnaMwa  b  tW  Z>-Jt^kt  )^^ftr,  1767  ;  Joahoa 
btniM.  Omtdt  ir  !*•  Oamt  9f  I>^^\U,  Loadoo.  1800  (re-edittd 
It*  W^Mm.  1»U  ;  rrnr.ited  with  adi^taona  by  Martin  ia  Boha'e 
Hmmdkmk  ^  flan   k  iftM^;  H«>?y  Spajrth,  rW  AmtrioaM  I>raMfki 

rm^  (H.  J.) 


DRAWING.  AltlMNig^  tbt  wb  to  draw  bn 
meanings,  the  nibataativa  drammg  ia  eoofinad  bj  vagiii 
th&t  of  design,  and  Is  treated  «  if  ife  wtra  a  qrBOB|B  if 
design.  The  word  comes  from  llio  Lttia  IraAm^  crfna 
a  kindred  Gothic  word,  so  that  tractkm  and  drawing  ut 
nearly  related,  and  prcservo  still  the  mbm  mcantas  vbci 
applied  to  the  work  of  animab  or  aachinea,  as  wt  aj  tbt 
a  traction  ongino  draws  so  many  tona  Anothg  fan  cf 
the  same  word  is  draj,  the  atroog  low  Tchleli  and  I7 
brewers  and  carriera  ix  maj  ba  worth  whfla  to  faqoln 
what  is  the  connootioa  betima  tlia  Idoa  of  a  dnykm 
and  that  of  a  drawing-master. 

The  primitiva  ideai  which  is  (ha  commoo  origia  cf  boft^ 
oon3C3  of  the  word  to  draw,  ia  that  of  moving  aomekUi|  ii< 
ono'o  own  direotioii.  lliQfl^  a  bona  drawa  a  plsa«]^;  brt 
a  carpenter  does  not  draw  his  plana  ba  puslies  it ;  ud  fi 
should  say  that  a  locomotive  drew  a  train  wbea  ^ 
locomotive  was  in  fronts  but  not  wbcn  it  waa  behsad  Ihi 
same  idea  is  preserved  in  the  fine  arts.  Wa  do  not  tiw^f 
cay,  or  think,  that  a  acnlptor  is  drawing  whan  he  fa  wt% 
his  chisel,  although  ha  maj  be  expressing  or  daAnta^  fom^ 
nor  that  an  engraver  is  drawing  when  ha  is  pahm  4i 
burin  with  the  palm  of  the  han4  althmigh  the  lesill  ajf 
be  the  rendering  of  a  design.  But  wa  do  ai^  that  n  tiliil 
is  drawing  when  ha  nsea  ua  lead  penefll,  and  hara  ws  lait 
a  motion  bearing  soma  lasamblaDca  to  thai  of  tiM  hom  m 
enginei  The  fingers  of  tha  artist  draw  tht  pandl  piiiA 
along  the  paper.  Tha  analogy  maj  ha  daarly  mm  Ii 
certain  circnr^stanoea  When  tha  North  AsMrion 
ohif t  their  eampb  they  f^nantl^  tia  a  tnt-pola  on 
side  of  the  horse  lika  a  shafts  leaving  tha  ends  to  drag  iIhv 
the  ground,  whilst  their  baggsga  ia  laid  on  croaa  j/mtk 
Here  we  have  a  very  doaa  analogy  with  artistio  diaviv^ 
The  poles  are  drawn  on  tha  groond  as  a  pancal  ii  on  pifOk 
and  they  leave  marka  behipd  them  comapondatg  H  lit 
lines  of  the  pendL 

The  same  analogy  may  be  observed  between  two  rf  lltl 
senses  in  which  the  French  verb  finer  ia 
employed  This  verb  is  not  derived  from  trakgn^  M_ 
be  ultimately  traced,  like  onr  own  verb  fo  Isar,  to  tha ' 
Sctpcm  It  was  formerly  need  by  good  writen  in  tha  taa 
senses  of  our  verb  to  draw.  Thna  Lafontaiaa  m|%  *flh 
forts  chevaux  tiraieni  im  coche/*  and  CSaQliiraB  wteti^  *B 
n'y  a  pas  longtempo  que  je  ma  anis  laift  Itrvr  par  Bifiaii* 
meaning  that  Rigand  had  dxawn  or  painted  his  poMA 
At  the  present  day  tha  verb  firer  haa  fallca  into 
amongst  cultivated  Frenchmen  with  regard  to  tha  diaviHt 
and  painting^  but  it  ia  atill  nniversaUy  uaod  for  all  kiadi  m\ 
design  and  even  for  photography  by  tha  oobm 
The  cidtivated  vaa  it  still  for  printing  aa  for 
"  cette  gravnra  aera  tir6a  h  cent  ezamplairaB^*  bat 


rather  in  tha  aanaa  of  palling  than  of  drawing 
A  verb  much  mora  nearly  lalatad  to  tha  En^iih 


draw  is  frotri^  which  haa  trad  lor  ita  paat  partk^la   \\ 
comes  from  IraJbrf,  and  ia  m>  littk  akarod  aa  ta  ba 
even  a  eompdoa  of  tha  original  Litin  Ion.    iVwf 
now  used  azdnaively  for  milking  eowa  and  othi 
and  the  analogy  bataaeii  thii  and  artirtia  drawiag  ii 
obvioua  at  firsts  aavarthalen  thara  k  a  ovtiln  aail^ 
motion,  tha  hand  paasiqg  down  tha  laat  drawn  tha 
downwarda    Tha  word  trmi  k  mm«h  moM  kaflhr  ii 
connection  with  art  as  "  kai  tnito  dtt  vkagi^*  ^ 
markings  of  tha  ^^^»-  fa»A  k  fa  wwy  oAm  naod  k  a 
tiva  sense,  as  w«  At  cbmefeK.*    II  ii 

in 


fi 


Tha  an 
deariy  tiow 
(dWuMOrr) 
for 


cr 
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tnd  (rarre,  thej  iLse  deiifiMre  still  in  the  Benae 
tnwing,  and  also  adambrare, 
)k  Terb  ypa^iv  is  familiar  to  the  Engliali  reader 
e  *  and  in  many  compounds,  sncli  as  photo- 
It  is  worth  observing  that  the  Qreoks  seem  to 
dered  drawing  2.nd  writing  'as  essentially 
ocess,  einco  thoy  need  the  same  word  for  both, 
to  tho  early  identity  of  the  two  arts  when 
z  a  kind  of  writing,  and  when  such  writing  as 
imed  to  practice  was  essentially  what  we  should 
^,  though  of  a  nide  and  simple  kind.  "  The 
9  hieroglyphics  of  Egypt,"  says  Dr  Wilson  {Pr€- 
311,  chap.  xviiL),  "is  dearly  traceable  to  the 
m  of  picture-writing,  the  literal  figuring  of  the 
j;ned  to  be  ezprcscsd.  Througl^a  natural  series 
re  stages  this  infantile  art  developed  itself  into 
Jphabet,  the  arbitrary  symbols  of  sounds  of  the 
a."  Even  in  the  present  day  picture  writing  is 
lently  resorted  to  by  travellers  as  a  means  of 
n&elves  intelligible.  There  is  also  a  kind  cff  art 
riting  in  the  modem  sense  and  drawing  at  tho 
such  as  the  work  of  the  medi^sval  illuminators 
luacripts. 

al  processes  by  which  man  has  gradually  become 
kw,  in  our  modem  sense  of  the  word,  may 
,  like  the  dovelopment  of  a  chicken  in  the  egg, 
ng  specimens  ct  various  stages  of  formation. 
Forts  are  remarkable  for  tlicir  highly  abstract 
ccause  the  undeveloped  inlc licet  has  few  and 
J,  and  takes  what  it  perceives  in  nature  without 
rrassed  by  the  rest  It  seizes  upon  facts  rather 
aneea,  and  the  primitive  artist  is  satisfied  when 
been  clearly  stated  or  conveyed  by  him.  The 
pearances,  and  the  efifort  to  render  them,  come 
;  and  thp  complete  knowledge  of  appearances  is 
a  very  high  state  of  civilization,  implying  most 
tistic  culture  both  in  the  artist  and  in  the  public 
addresses  himself.  The  work  of  the  primitive 
iffirmation  of  tho  realities  that  he  knew  without 
jonfusion.  In  all  early  Egyptian  work  you  see 
t  the  artist  intended  to  draw,  whereas  the  finest 
wing  is  often  so  mysterious  as  to  be  most 
hose  who  have  not  made  a  special  study  of  the 
The  primitive  artist  knew  that  Jii3  work 
hat  of  a  writer,  and  as  the  sign-painter  of  the 
takes  care  to  make  his  letters  plain  in  order 
lay  be  recid,  so  the  early  Egyptian  draftsman 
ight  of  cny  more  delicate  truth  of  appearance' 
hich  Gufficcd  to  let  people  clearly  understand 
pirc3  and  cymbols  wore  intended  for.  There 
ccpi-ion  of  what  artists  call  "  eflfect,"  which 
ho  greater  part  of  modem  drawing,  until  a  very 
period. 

mention  briefly  tvro  Burvivala  of  primitive  art 
lay,  which  have  for  their  purpose  a  high  degree 
These  are  coats-of-anns  and  trade-marks,- 
■awing,  when  properly  done,  is  executed  on 
inciples,  and  is  a  curvival  of  the  earliest  usee 
irt,  being  reaUy  a  kind  of  writing  intended  to 
ble  by  the  illiterate  when  they  caw  it  on  shield 
Modem  trade-marks,  of  which  the  uco  ha3 
inded  of  lato  years,  are  of  the  same  class,  and 
ligncd  with  a  simplicity  of  intention  like  that 

itiquity. 

>rm3  of  drawing  are  thus  not  all  extinct  even  in 
,  and  certain  arts  are  practised  among  us  which 
modem  mind  to  recover  by  effort  and  study 
)t  that  simplicity  and  decision  which  were 
In  earlier  ages.  Book-binding,  illuminating; 
ig  for  pottery  are  often  rightly  pr:.cti£ed  in 


these  days  in  an  archaic  spirit  In  some  of  the  betl 
modem  caricatnrea  there  are  pecnliarities  which  belong 
to  early  symbolic  drawing,  in  which,  as  Dr  Wilson  saye, 
''  the  figures  are  for  the  most  part  grotesque  and  mox^trona 
from  the  very  necessity  of  giving  predominance  to  the 
special  feature  in  which  the  symbol  is  embodied." 

The  first  idea  of  drawing  is  always  cMineatian^  the  B«lioc>  ^ 
marking  out  of  the  subject  by  lines,  the  notion  of  drawing  ^<>°- 
without  b'nes  being  of  later  development  In  primitive 
work  the  outline  is  hart  and  firm,  but  interior  markings 
are  given  also.  When  the  outline  was  complete,  the 
prixnitiye  artist  would  proceed  at  once  in  many  cases  to  fill 
up  the  space  inclcsed  by  it  with  flat  colour,  but  he  did  not 
understand  light  and  shade  and  gradation.  Th«  historical 
development  of  drawing  may  always  be  seen  in  the  practice 
of  children  when  left  to  draw  for  their  amusement  They 
begin,  as  the  human  race  began,  with  firm  outlines,  re- 
presenting men  and  animals,  usually  in  profile.  The  next 
thing  they  do,  if  left  to  their  own  instincts,  is  to  fill  up  the 
spaces  so  marked  out  with  colours,  the  brightest  they  can 
get     This  is  genuine  primitive  art 

By  referring  to  the  earliest  kind  of  drawing  we  perceire 
how  drawing  may  exbt  without  certain  elements  which  in 
modem  times  are  usually  associated  with  it  We  generally 
conceive  of  drawing  in  close  association  with  perspective, 
and  at  least  with  some  degree  of  light  and  shade,  but  it 
may  exist  independently  of  both.  This  may  perhaps  help 
us  to  a  definition  of  orawing.  Such  a  definition  would  Difflcuiae: 
need  to  be  exceedingly  comprehensive,  or  elae  it  would  of  &  ^-  '^* 
certainly  exclude  some  of  the  many  arts  into  which  drawing  ^^^^ 
more  or  less  visibly  enters.  A  modem  critic  would  be  vory 
likely  to  say  that  a  figure  was  deficient  in  drawing  if  it 
was  deficient  in  perspective,  and  yet  the  two  are  easily 
separable,  as  for  example  in  the  work  of  the  mechanical 
draftsman  ;  or  drawing  may  be  associated  with  a  kind  of 
perspective  which  is  visually  false,  as  isometric  perspectivei 
We  might  say  that  drawing  was  the  imitation  of  form,  but 
a  moment's  reflection  would  enable  ns  to  perceive  that  it 
may  create  forms  without  imitating,  as  it  does  in  many 
fanciful  conceptions  of  ornamental  designers.  It  might  be 
suggested  that  drawing  was  the  representation  on  a  flat 
surface  of  forms  which  are  not  flat,  but  tha  most  variously 
curved  surfaces,  as  in  vases,  are  frequently  drawn  upon, 
and  fiat  objects  are  sometimes  represented  on  ro^mded 
surfaces.  The  Greeks  were  so  logical  in  their  use  of 
ypa<^c(v  for  both  drawing  and  writing  that  it  is  not  possible 
to  construct  a  definition  comprehensive  enough  to  include 
all  the  varieties  of  drawing  without  including  writing  also. 
If  we  say  that  drawing  it  a  motion  which  leavet  tignificant  I>«fin'.i:«r. 
marks,  we  are  as  precise  as  the  numerous  varieties  of  the 
art  will  permit  us  to  be. 

The  first  step  in  the  arts  of  design  is  a  resolute  and  Codt»i>- 
decided  conventionalism.  Drawing  always  begins  with**<***^™ 
line,  and  there  are  no  lines  in  nature.  Tho  natural  world 
presents  itself  to  the  eye  as  an  assemblage  of  variously- 
coloured  ^tchos  or  spaces,  always  full  of  gradation  both  in 
shade  and  colour,  but  in  all  this  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
a  real  line.  Even  the  sea-horizon,  which  is  commonly 
spoken  of  as  a  line,  is  not  so  in  reality,  it  is  only  the  end- 
ing of  a  coloured  space.  The  conventionalism  of  the  line 
being  once  admitted,  it  may  be  considered  as  neither  good 
nor  bad  in  itself,  but  a  simple  necessity.  Beyond  this, 
however,  in  the  use  of  the  lino  when  it  has  once  been 
adopted,  there  may  be  artistic  merit  or  demerit 

All  primitive  line-drawing  gives  a  version  of  natural 
tmth  which  is  idealized  in  one  way  or  the  other,  and  it  is 
always  conventional  not  only  in  the  sense  of  using  conven- 
tional means,  but  also  in  thM  of  interpreting  natural  forms 
with  oonrentional  amplifications  or  omissiooa.  The  tempsK 
of  a  primitife  olrilisation  always  led  its  artists  to  the 
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apreuion  of  oerUin  cvitom&rj  waji  of  seemg  tbings  whieli 
were  traoimitted  trnditionally  by  art,  lo  that  the  artiats  in 
their  tarn  became  the  meana  of  impoeing  the  authority  of 
public  aentiment  upon  their  suocessors.  The  liberty  of 
indiridaal  artiste,  even  to  draw  what  may  seem  such  a 
simple  thing  as  the  outline  of  a  human  figure,  is  dependent 
upon  the  degree  in  which  the  civilization  under  which  they 
live  is  or  is  not  traditional 

To  understand  the  effect  of  customary  ways  of  seeing 
things  on  the  use  of  pure  line  in  drawing,  the  reader 
is  recommended  to  study  some  specimens  of  early  design 
as  it  was  practised  in  China,  in  Japan,  ia  Egypt,  in  Assyria, 
and  in  Greece.  It  is  easyi  in  these  days,  to  procure  photo- 
graphic reproductions  of  ancient  design  when  the  student 
does  not  Uts  near  a  museuuL  He  will  perceive  at  once 
in  the  five  countries  four  entirely  different  ways  of  seeing 
and  designing  the  curvature  of  lines,  although  the,  Chine-3 
and  Japanese  ways  are  nearer  to  each  other  than  they  are 
to  the  Egyptian  or  the  Greek ;  whilst  on  the  other  hand, 
different  as  the  two  latter  may  be,  they  are  Nearer  to  each 
other  than  to  the  art  of  China  or  Japan. 

A  certain  kind  of  curvature  is  dominant  in  Chinese  art, 
along  with  the  preference  for  certain  easily  recognicable 
forms.  In  Japanese  drawings  the  curves  are  wilder, 
bolder,  more  unexpected,  more  audacious ;  add  when  the 
Japanese  designer  chose  to  znake  use  of  angles  he  waf,  from 
the  same  tendency  to  vivacity  and  exaggeration,  dispoaed 
to  prefer  acute  angles.  In  both  Chinese  and  Japanese 
work,  when  at  its  best,  there  is  often  the  most  exquisite 
beauty  and  delicacy  of  line,  especially  in  the  contours  of 
female  faces ;  and  there  is  frequently  a  masterly  power  in 
the  interpretation  of  natural  truth,  or  certain  portions  of 
Batural  truth,  by  meana  of  the  utmost  simplicity. 

In  ancient  Egypt  the  line  was  ■  quieter  and  less 
**  tonncnted  "  than  in  China  or  Japan,  the  curvature  more 
restfmined,  and  the  artistic  expression  generally  rather  that 
e€  ealm  dignity  than  of  vigorous  action.  Egyptian  art  was 
kapl  within  the  strictest  limits  by  the  moat  powerful  con- 
vsotionalism  that  ever  existed,  but  the  student  of  drawing 
will  find  much  in  it  that  is  well  worth  his  Attention.  The 
Egyptian  draftsmen  attained  to  a  most  ndble  use  of  line, 
combining  a  serious  and  disciplined  reserve  with  much 
delicacy  of  modulation.  The  true  grandeur  of  Egyptian 
work  haa  only  been  apprehended  of  late  years,  because  it 
was  formerly  supposed  that  its  conventionalism  was  due  to 
simple  ignorance  of  nature  and  want  of  skill  in  art.  It  is 
of  various  degrees  of  excellence,  and  there  were  inferior 
artists  in  the  eariy  Egyptian  schools,  as  in  others  ;  but  we 
are  often  startled  by  magnificent  power  in  conventionalixing 
natural  material,  and  by  a  peculiar  pense  of  beauty.  There 
it  in  Egyptian  design  a  singular  combination  of  tranquil 
strength  with  refinement 

Assyrian  design  is  very  familiar  to  us  through  the  ancient 
wall-sculptures,  where  the  line  is  often  rather  engrav2d 
than  carved,  so  that  we  can  see  quite  plainly  what  were  the 
qualities  of  drawing  which  the  Assyrian  artists  valued. 
They,  too,  conventionalized  nature,  but  sought  for  those 
curves  and  accents  of  line  which  express  manly  beauty 
rather  than  f(;mininc.  They  drew,  in  their  own  way, 
admirably  well,  with  great  firmness  and  self-command, 
knowing  always  exactly  what  equivalents  or  representatives 
to  give  for  the  lines  and  markings  of  nature,  in  accordance 
with  the  f  pirit  of  their  artistic  system.  Their  art  is  much 
more  strongly  accentuated  than  the  Egyptian,  and  we  might 
even  aay  that  it  is  more  picturesque  while  it  is  less 
tnnqmL  Assyrian  design  has  more  of  the  spirit  of  paint- 
ing in  it  than  Egyptian,  and  lees  of  the  spirit  of  sculpture. 
The  Assyrian  line  tends  to  the  expreasion  of  energy 
in  action,  the  Egyptian  to  ttreogth  and  be^nty  in  re- 
poaa 


Notwithstanding  the  high  degree  of  p 
attained  in  linear  deaign  bj  nations  whin 
the  artistic  development  of  Greees,  il  Dvst 
inexplicable  marvel  that  the  Greek  desigM 
attained,  apparently  without  effort  and  aim 
of  nature,  to  a  degree  of  perfection  in  the  «i 
had  never  been  approached  before  and  1 
equalled  aince.  The  manly  beauty  of  an  A 
a  lion  hunt,  with  his  curly  beard  and  his 
and  his  arm  mighty  to  bend  the  bow,  is  gn 
with  a  purely  barbaric  grandeur ;  the  half  fi 
of  an  Egyptian  deity  livea  chiefly  in  the  se 
body  is  often  frankly  architectural,  and  hai 
the  qualities  of  a  coluom  than  thoae  of  tl 
But  in  Greece  the  curvea  of  the  line  were  fo 
made  to  express  the  f ulneaa  and  grace  of  lif< 
perfection  coming  from  the  exquiaite  ini 
refinement  of  the  artists,  and  never  to  be 
single  model  How  Ynuch  knowledge  and 
expressed  by  a  simple  line  may  be  seen  in  i 
of  the  best  time,  eiqpecially  if  there  are  boi 
naked  figures,  of  both  sexes,  in  the  compoai 
The  leading  principle  of  Greek  deaign  oa 
ei^resaion  of  form  by  pure,  firm,  and  aocnrat 
were  distinguished  by  flat  tinta  of  red,  bis 
but  there  was  no  shading  to  indicate  mod 
local  colour  could  be  easily  lunted  at  by  ma 
thicker  than  a  simple  outUne,  it  was  frequsi 
was  continually  in  Japanese  art,  but  cars  ^ 
these  broader  black  markinga  ahould  nev« 
enough  to  alter  the  true  character  of  I 
essentially  a  work  in  simple  line.  Thus,  i 
might  be  drawn  with  broad  touchea  to  inak< 
was  darker  than  her  fleah,  and  the  dark  b 
edgea  oLher  dress  would  be  given  in  pure  b 
width.  Nor  was  this  the  only  derioe  by  i 
degree  of  local  colour  was  auggestod  to  the 
was  not  really  imitated.  The  red  did  for 
colour,  and  white  for  flsah<olour  intended 
than  ordinary  faimesa.  Great  spaces  i 
reserved  for  the  background,  by  which  a  str 
given  to  the  figures.  This  is  the  regular  pii 
vase  decoration,  though  the  artists  did  not 
themselves  to  it,  but  would  also  work  ia  sii 
white,  as  in  the  Portland  vase,  or  introduce 
sparingly,  like  the  turquoise  of  the  mantle  c 
the  wings  of  Eroe  in  the  Taaa  of  Oaminu 
colour,  however,  did  not  in  the  leaat  inti 
unflinching  system  of  Greek  drawing,  whi 
strictest  sense  of  the  word,  deiineaiitm.  Ii 
absolutely  from  many  modem  kinda  of  dimwi 
the  line  as  much  as  the  Greeks  delighted 
not  intended  aa  an  expreeaion  either  of  prat 
is  simply  a  statement  of  fact 

The  truth  is  that  Greek  lins-drawing  is  a 
perfect  condition  of  a  very  early  form  of 
child's  idea  of  drawiog^  carried  out  with  the 
taste  of  ^en  who  lived  in  the  early  joolk 
race  and  were  not  disturbed  and  dialrMAi 
aJverim  and  experimenti  of  modem  Europei 
its  other  peculiaritiea  may  be  mentaooed 
independence  of  anatomy.  No  uatomieil 
ever  given  simplv  aa  such.  The  figures  artf 
women  with  th        kins  oo,  nol  SeonkU  i 

\  of  tlia  aBaiesnical  ft— ^ 

WkiB  tht  Amyriaa  I 

I  mii%  lif  it  T«T  stroi 

doa  «  fw  M  kis  nowii 

fili  IteMlf  wit]^  akov 


room.     There 

art  than  in  i 

make  you 

everj 

but  to*  vrr 

and  ease  ol 
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ntation  of  the  female  form  that  the  grace  of  the 
•drawing  is  most  conspicaoos  and  most  nnprece- 
rhere  hod  been  before  some  lithe  feminine  grace 

eiren  in  Egyptian  art,  bat  it  is  stiffness  and 
KB  themselves  in  compariBon  with  the  Qreek. 
ht  progress  of  art-edacation  in  modem  times 
30  better  assured  than  by  following  in  the  case 
idiyidoal  student  that  course  of  development 
nanity  itself  has  followed  True  and  careful 
•mbination  with  the  colouring  of  spaces  in  a  few 
ire  the  natural  beginning.  What  a  child  does 
tile  unsuccess  for  its  amusement  the  beginner  in 

should  bo  taught  to  do  carefully  and  well  for 
tion.  The  accurate  use  of  tine  is  the  first  thing 
ed  with  tbe  pencil  point,  and  the  equal  laying 
tint  is  tbe  first  thing  to  be  learned  with  the 

so  early  a  stage  in  art  as  the  nse  of  the  simple 
nd  ourselves  face  to  face  with  one  of  the  most 
)  peculiarities  of  the  fine  as  distinguished  fronr 
nical  arts.  It  does  not  require  much  critical 
discover  that  accuracy  is  one  thing  in  a  liite  and 
3ther.  The  student  ought  to  work  at  first  for 
)ut  from  beautiful  works  of  art  which  are  not  in 
accurate  copies  of  nature  but  copies  idealized  at 
ne  degree  by  the  taste  and  feeling  of  the  artist 
of  art  that  are  worth  studying  are  ideal  in  one 
tther.  We  have  spoken  of  the  Qreek  line,  which 
10  most  highly  idealized  of  all  artistic  .expressions. 
:  artists  when  they  outlined  an  obj\»ct  always 
nplified  the  outline  by  omitting  many  minor 
f  angle  and  curvature  which  a  modem  picturesque 
Jd  seek  for  because  of  their  variety.  But 
on  does  not  explain  all  that  the  Qreek  mind  did 
ture  in  design.  Its  sense  of  beauty  and  elegance 
quisite  that  it  continually  amplified  what  was 
the  model,  reduced  what  was  superabundant,  and 
what  was  awkward.  All  this  could  be  done, 
one,  with  the  simple  line  alone  wiihout  any  help 
oscuro,  and  it  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
he  expressional  power  of  the  line  that  it  even 
iodelling  in  the  blank  spaces  which  are  inclosed 

istanding  the  excellence  of  Qreek  linear  design 
e  well  that  the  student's  attention  should  nut  be 
>  it  too  exclusively.  For,  in  the  first  place,  we 
uber  that  the  vase-paintings  which  remain  to  us 
xecuted  by  the  most  eminent  painters  living  at 

but  were  only  done  by  clever  workmen  in  the 
»irit  which  the  eminent  painters  had  rendered 
and  fashionable  ;  whereas  in  modem  art  we  can 
iptissimcB  linfCB  of  troly  great  men,  both  in  their 
ind  in  many  cases  more  accessibly  still  in  their 

Again,  the  Greek  designers  had  certain  ex- 
but  not  all  excellencies,  the  remarkably 
IS  character  of  their  work  being,  in  fact,  quite  as 
to  its  absolute  neglect  of  certain  qualities  of  line 
ossession  of  other  qualities.  It  is  a  narrow  and 
.nd  of  art,  the  singular  perfection  of  it  being 
cat  measure  to  that  narrowness.  Modem  art, 
itrary,  is  infinitely  vast  and  varied,  full  of  imper- 
K)uuding  in  all  conceivable  kinds  of  error  and 
t  abo  ncn  beyond  all  that  a  Greek  could  pos- 

imogined  in  knowledge  and  scutiment  of  many 

eck  spirit  passed  through  its  first  decadence  in 
t,  and  was  at  last  degraded  past  recognition  at 
L  A  new  spirit  of  linear  design  arose  in  the 
countries  during  the  ^liddlo  Ages,  gradually 
hat  we  call  the  Gothic  schools  of  architecture  and 


ornament  The  medliBTal  artUts  began  exactly  like  the  M«di«»val 
Qreeka  by  tlie  natural  primitive  process  of  line  and  flat  drawing, 
colouring  of  spaces,  of  which  wc  hare  abundant  examples 
in  their  illaminated  manuscripts,  and  examples  less  abundant 
in  the  mnral  paintings  which  remain  to  us.  Students  who 
intend  to  qualify  themselves  for  decorative  work,  or  fur 
carving,  will  do  well  to  give  eamest  attention  to  mediaeval 
designs  of  ornament  which  abound  in  the  richest  and  most 
fanciful  invention  ;  but  students  of  the  figure  have  little  to 
leam  from  the  l^Iiddle  Ages,  for  in  those  centuries  the 
figure  was  veiy  imperfectly  understood.  Sometimes  we 
meet  with  a  starthng  er.ception,  with  some  instance  of 
individual  observation  which  strikes  us  becianse  it  looks 
like  science;  but  the  plain  tmth  is  that  the  medieval 
artists  of  all  cUsses  were  as  inferior  to  the  Qreek  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  human  frame  as  they  were  superior  to 
them  in  the  capacity  for  inventing  new  and  fanciful 
schemes  of  decoration.  If  the  student  wishes  to  leam  Uie 
figure  he  may  therefore  pass  at  once  from  tlie  period  of 
decline  in  Qreek  art  to  the  Renaissance,  without  concerning 
himself  about  the  more  or  less  successful  attempts  of  the 
intervening  ages,  in  which,  indeed,  may  be  found  examples 
of  quaintly  rendered  human  character,  but  hardly  any  of 
well-studied  human  form.  The  best  way  is  to  go  from 
antiquity  to  Eans  Holbein  the  younger  at  once.  He  had  Hcabeia. 
remarkable  power  and  skill  in  the  use  of  line,  many  of  hia 
best  portraits  being  hardly  anything  more  than  a  delicately 
trae  outline,  with  just  enough  shading  to  make  us  under- 
stand the  modelling,  but  nothing  of  what  is  commonly 
understood  by  chiaroscuro.  As  Holbein  was  mucLmore  of 
a  realist  than  the  Qreeks  were,  his  lines  have  more  variety 
of  curvature  than  theirs,  end  the  forms  inclosed  by  them 
are  m6re  individual  All  that  is  best  in  the  peculiar  spirit 
of  northern  drawing  at  that  time  is  to  be  found  in 
Holbein's  art,  which  is  full  of  close  observation,  of  calm 
sobriety,  and  unflinching  trathfulness.  In  the  south  of 
Europe  the  Benaissance  led  to  that  artistic  development  of 
which  the  modem  schools  of  fig^ire  design  have  inherited 
the  idaas  and  principles.  A  certain  period  in  the  life  of 
Raphael  marks  the  transition  from  the  old  spirit  to  the 
new,  and  his  great  success  in  the  application  of  the  new 
prmciples  led  to  their  authoritative  establishment  in  the 
schools  of  Surope,  The  Renaissance  made  drawing  at  the 
same  time  more  scientific  and  more  ideal  The  artists 
studied  anatomy  more  than  it  had  ever  been  studied  before, 
and  they  gave  a  degree  of  attention  to  the  whole  of  the 
human  body  which  a  mediaeval  draftsman  would  li^ve  con- 
centrated almost  exclusively  on  the  face. '  But  they  did  not 
rest  satisfied  with  copying  the  facts  of  nature  and  investigat- 
ing the  laws  of  constraction  and  of  action, — they  took  that 
farther  step  which  the  Qreeks  had  taken  bcforo  them,  and 
drew  the  figure  not  merely  as  it  appeared  to  their  bodily 
eyes,  but  with  that  more  perfect  beauty  which  was  suggested 
to  the  eye  in  the  artist's  mind.  Raphael  openly  afiirmed  this 
principle  by  declaring  that  he  drew  men  and  women,  not  as 
they  were,  but  as  they  ought  to  be,  and  the  process 
of  idealization  may  be  actually  seen  in  what  he  did  by 
comparing  his  stucUes  with  his  completed  works. 

We  have  hitherto  spoken  simply  of  the  use  of  line,  that 
being  essentially  drawing  in  the  strict  sense  of  delineation ; 
but  when  die  European  mind  had  reached  the  period  of 
the  Renaissance  a  new  study  took  its  rise — chiaroscuro — 
which  became  so  inextricably  mingled  with  that  of  drawing 
that  it  is  impossible  to  speak  adequately  of  the  one  without 
giving  some  account  of  the  other.  The  increased  know- 
ledge  of  the  muscular  stmcturo  of  the  body  led  the  artists 
to  pay  more  attention  to  modelling  than  had  ever  been  paid 
to'  it  before,  so  that  good  modelling  got  to  be  considered 
on  essential  part  of  drawing.  It  may  be.necessair,  for  the 
uniostructed  in  artistic  matters  to  explain  in  this  plaea 
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thai'  modelling  in  dengn  is  the  art  of  shadiog  in  lach  a 
manner  as  to  give  evei^thing  its  doe  degree  at  projection 
or  reliefi  and  the  practical  difficulty  of  it  lies  in  the 
Dscssn^  for  making  the  degree  of  projection  in  any  object 
or  part  of  <an  object  exactly  what  it  ought  to  be  relatively 
to  other  projecting  masses  or  details  in  the  same  drawing. 
The  simple  line-work  of  the  early  stages  of  art  was  therefore 
abandoned  by  the  greatest  artists  of  the  Renatuance  as  a 
general  means  of  study.  Eren  when  using  the  most  rapid 
moaos  of  ezprosaion  for  themselves  alone,  they  were 
accustomed  to  treat  the  outline  with  little  respect,  and 
always  to  indicate  shading  in  some  way,  often  by  the-Tery 
rudext  means,  as  for  example  by  a  few  hasty  diasonid 
strokes  of  the  pen.  Leonardo  da  Vinci  retained  to  the  met  a 
good  deal  of  that  caro  about  the  outline  which  characterizes 
the  earlier  stage  of  art,  but  even^in  his  case  it  was  accom- 
panied by  an  equal  degree  of  care  in  modelling.  la  the 
sketches  and  studies  of  Michelangelo  the  care  and  time 
given  to  the  outline  are  always  in  exact  proportion  to  the 
pains  taken  with  the  modelling,  and  this  employment  of 
the  time  at  the  artist's  disposal  is  a  clear  proof  that 
he  oonsidered  modelling  as  much  a  part  of  drawing  as  the 
ontHne  itselL  When  ne  had  time  to  do  the  modelling 
thoroughly,  as  in  his  finishec|  studies,  be  made  the4>utlines 
Tery  carefidly  also,  but  when  the  time  at  his  dispoeal  was 
limited  he  did  not  economize  it  by  making;  as  an  earlier 
artiit  would  probably  have  done,  a  careful  outline  without 
modelling, — he  still  gave  both  together,  but  in  a  rougher 
and  readier  way.  The  student  can  find  no  better  examples 
of  this  treatment  than  any  three  sketches  and  atndios  of 
Michelangelo  which  may  have  cost  him  respectively  five 
minutes,  half  an  hour,  and  three  or  fonrs  horns  of  labour. 
The  work  in  each  iustance  is  economized,  not  by  r^ection 
of  one  portion  of  his  art,  but  by  summarizing  the  whole, 
more  or  less,  with  the  strictest  reference  to  the  time  at  his 
diftposaL  The  studies  of  Raphael  are  done  on  the  aame 
principle. 

The  spirit  of  the  Renaissance  was  caught  from  the  study 
of  antiquity,  but  it  gave  more  latitude  to  original  genius  by 
allowing  a  freer  play  to  personal  qualities  in  art  Thu  led 
to  bold  exaggerations,  which  became  a  part  of  artistic 
expression,  and  were  to  it  what  emphasis  is  to .  the  orator. 
Michelangelo  himself  set  the  example  of  this,  and  it  may 
bo  observed  that,  wliereas  when  the  works  of  the  ancients 
soem  to  lose  tht'ir  spirit  on  reduction  to  a  smaller  scale,  and 
require  to  lie  accent uat.'d  by  the  copyist  who  rtduccs  them, 
those  of  MicbcIan'jclQ  boar  reduction  easily  by  reason  of 
their  own  strong  accents  and  cx^iggerations.  Leonardo  da 
Vittd,  being  of  a  calmer  teni}>er,  put  little  exaggeration  into 
his  finished  worku,  which  arc  distinguished  by  great  suavity 
mod  sobriety  of  mai.ncr;  but  he  gave  it  free  play  in  his 
caricalures,  which  served  as  an  outlet  for  the  more  violent 
aide  of  bis  genius. 

A  kind  of  exaggeration  almost  universal  during  and 
since  the  Renaissaiico  has  been  a  more  than  natural  murk* 
ing  of  the  muscles,  which  is  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  the 
Lest  Greek  design,  and  was  directly  due  to  anatomical 
studies,  eM}»vcially  to  the  habit  of  dissection.  This  has 
continued  doim  to  our  own  day  in  all  the  learned  schools 
d(  Euroiic.  For  example,  in  the  St  Symphorien  of  Ingres 
the  figures  of  the  Roman  lictora  are  drawn  as  if  they  were 
without  skins,  and  every  muscle  is  enormously  ex- 
aggerated. 

A  bjrit;r  result  of  the  scientifie  spirit  of  the  Renaissance 
was  t!y  de(7ree  of  core  and  attention  which  artists  began 
to  pay  to  the  measurement  of  the  human  body,  eo  as  to 
determine  iu  true  pro()ortions.  Albert  Durer  made  and 
recorded  very  numerous  and  careful  mcasuremento  both  of 
and  the  hoiae,  declaring  that  "  no  one  could  be  a  good 
fflpasnrinf."  and  that  *'  it  was  tbo  true 


foundation  of  all  paiBtiBg."  Leomido  ftfiftftd  Sm  imdi 
of  equal  plainness  that "  a  young  naa  ought  to  beni  If 
learn  penpective  by  measnrinf  OTWthin^*  TUa  Mbll 
of  measorement  has  been  eootinmd  down  to  oar  own  di|f 
by  the  more  careful  artiste.  Whenever  an  animal  died  in 
the  Jardin  dee  Plontea,  at  Paris,  Baryo  the  acniptor  wai 
at  once  to  take  all  ifte  maasoranients,  and  dnv  or  moMki 
it  besides ;  bat  he  meanired  amnab  all  his  Ufa.  notwitk 
standing  his  g^t  skiH  in  drawing  hf  the  em 

It  is  neceasacy  to  lej  eomething  in  this  pUee  of  the 
of  what  we  call  pictareaqne  drawing  which  ' 
prevalent  than  any  other  tnroaghootEanpeL  We  all 
what  we  mean  by  the  word  **  pietuieenua*  aa  ^pUcd 
real  objeeta ;  for  erampie,  wa  all  eoaaider  tiiat  a  fmi 
castle  or  abbey,  when  it  has  beeoma  an  ivied  nia,  ^ 
pictnreeqne  object^  hat  that  a  Greek  temple  in  |wf -^^ 
repair  is  not  Even  amongst  thinga  incqnally  good  — 
the  distinction  is  reoogniaed,  thus  wa  aay  tiiat  the  eo 
worn  by  Charlee  IL  waa  mora  pictmaaqna  than  that 
by  William  Pitt  Wa  are  leas  arfciistomad  to 
the  fact  that  almost  any  object  may  be  dawn  in  a 
which  is  pictareeqne  or  not  pictorasmM^  anrofdiBf  to  Ik 
temper  of  the  artist  The  temper  which  pndmtm  pielm 
esqne  work  is  tolerant,  obeervanti  and  plajfol :  the  tmam 
wlueh  prodncee  the  other  kin^  of  wofk  ia  un^  ttam 
simple  or  severely  diadainfnl^— aimpla  in  Oreeesaad  is  dn 
pnriata  of  the  Middle  Agaa,  diadainf  nl  in  the  grmk  mb  «f 
the  Renaissanee  and  in  all  theur  strongest  ioccewow  Tk 
meet  perfect  development  of  the  pictanaqae  qnil  ■ 
drawing  before  our  own  centoiy  took  pkoe  in  Hoilmi,lhi 
Dutch  school  worting  almost  entimly  in  that  spirit  Hi 
aevere  spirit  has  maintained  itself  ohiefly  is  a  Mt  «f 
academio  protaat  against  the  pictareeqne,  whi^  k  Bi** 
authoritatively  taught  in  any  academy  of  iii  1^ 
ecademiea  direct  atndents  oontinnally  to  Bsphid,  M 
never  to  Rembrandt  On  the  other  hanl, the  Uii«f 
drewing  uaaaily  tang^  to  ematenn  ia  (■^'""'P 
cfti)eciaUy  throu^  the  mediam  of  waterooloaL  Tht 
strongest  reaction  against  the  pictareoqaa  haa  heci  Ail* 
the  French  <*  n^oOreca,"  who  in  atady  went  hsck  H  Ai 
pure  Greek  line  and  flat  space,  the  moat  eameit  of  A^ 
declaring  that  nothing  more  waa  needed  to  the  piifartkf 
of  art  The  meet  perfect  and  atndied  picUireiqss  ii 
modem  drawing  will  oe  found  in  the  worka  of  etehnfle 
fusinists  (artists  who  draw  in  diareoal).  The  piftsflf' 
is  al?rays  eaaily  recognisable  by  its  love  of  aoddotM 
variety  of  lino  and  c&racter,  and  by  its  atraig  siw** 
light  and  shade.  When  in  excesa  it  violently  anCP''^ 
these  accidents,  varieties,  and  effKti.  _^ 

The  kind  of  drawing  which  ia  best  for  hadseipi  dii«  J^ 

in  some  important  reepeeti  from  that  which  ia  hot  ftf  J|i  ^H 

figure.     To  percdva  the  fall  troth  of  this,  the  radv  1^ 

only  to  drew  a  landscape  with  the  aimplicity  of  the  &•"        ^ 

a  Greek  figure,  when  he  will  aea  that  the  moneoBfW|f        j 

character  of  landscape  material  requirei  a  mors  wri" 

interpretation.     Good  laadaca^  draft^Mn  are  seldea^ 

accurate  as  to  form,  and  it  la  not  neeea       '"^^ 

should  be ;  bat  thej  are  alwaja  carefol  to 

of  character,  and  have  great  diflleaitici 

contend  against,  which  are  generally  mndi 

The  inaccuracy  of  landscape  daripi  00 

for  compoeition.    When  thaflgnia  painter  oomp—im^ 

mcrr  *  his  models  aboat^  and  plaoe  than  in  difinmattinM 

and  draw  them  faithfully  tfter  all;  bqt  when  a  bainV* 

painter  does  the  same  thiag^'hj  aa  effort  uc  ima|iflin|j* 

with  hia  monntaini,  traei(  or  towea»  he  nmviUmf 

violatee  topogsaphio  aeeuiaqy.    Ua  Ubit  of 

soon  forms  itmlf,  for  thb  VNaon,  in  all  kadMSpi 

whocompoee;  and  all  ■#iiti  ty  pnii— 'on  w  camf  ilMJI 

oomposo  m  older  to  maka  tbair  worfca  attinctin  b  mV 
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M*  ud  tdasblB,  Simple  stadiea  oF  builicapa  nuj, 
hiwtitr,  Iw  mids  with  perfect  mxaney,  and  us  ao  doue 
MMiauU;  for  apteul  parpoies.  Tba  beat  exaaplaa  of 
Ncb  MMnta  kndKape  diaign  to  which  wa  sra  able  to 
nbrtba  tMdertrethe  eagmed  ttadiet  of  Hr  Baikin. 
fimmiiple*  of  utiitic  laadfcape  deaiga,  in  which  natural 
•nnuij  ii  well  intprprated  but  not  literallj  eopied,  tn 
iainitaly  more  Dumerooa.  The  liber  VeritutU  of  Claude, 
ud  tlia  lM>rr  Studionm  of  Turnar,  abound  ia  fine 
maqilai  of  composed  landscape,  and  a  great  Dumber  of 
Uartnted  works  baTe  been  published  during  tlie  present 
iUnij,  in  which  tlie  stadeot  majfiod  eodlesa  imtructiuo. 
X^nilsaipe  design  is  uiually  tanglit  to  anuUeora  bj 
iuiDg  msstais,  because  it  is  thought  to  be  easier  than 
bat  cc  tks  figars ;  but  the  choice  of  landscape  for 
IlilBtuy  instruction  is  unfortunate,  beeanie  a  banner 
■qomt  simpler  and  more  definite  mateiiul  tbsit  is  to  ba 
•ttidin  landscape  nature.  It  is  wiser  for  all  begiunen  in 
'*  to  stodf  for  a  long  tima  the  moat  limple  aid  de&nite 
^iueti  wbioh  can  easil/  be  entiielj  detaijied  from  other 
tJ*cU  and  thoroughly  studied  b;  theokselTea.  This  wm 
W  tne  saiiy  classic  manner  of  drawing,  and  the  student 
he  feUova  it  in  the  present  da;  will  ^iraji  be  tvwanled 
r  ta  eadisr  insight  into  the  qualities  of  form  than  can  be 
AaiDid  by  anjr  other  method.  The  truth  of  this  is  more 
tBj  lesogniied  wbererer  drawing  is  taught  surionsl; ;  but 
tas*  «dia  teach  wateiHMilont  to  amatenn  too  often 
•eDOl^  them  in  a  eonfiued  way  uf  looking  at  nature 
Uch,  at  the  beat,  onlj  reaults  in  a  feeble  imitation  of 
ftkota  watereolour  landwupea,  ia  which  there  ia  nothing 
tM&j  to  be  called  drawing  at  all,  nor  aaf  real  rendering 
(  loraL  It  is  of  the  utmoat  importiuce  to  UMtears  that 
tejihonld  not  misapply  the  little  tine  which  the;  cnn 
■MUygiTS  to  practical  sjt,  and  yet  the;  often  do  misapply 
•  in  iBany  ways.  A  Tory  common  csniie  of  Ion  of  tima, 
1  tlwir  case,  is  false  finish,  and  labour  thrown  Aray  by  the 
nfloyment  of  methods  which  take  more  Ume  than  other 
Mboda  for  an  inferior  result,  as,  for  example,  whan  painful 
«a  hatching  is  employed  for  shading  where  tbs  chalk  and 
tWBf,  or  charcoal,  or  the  brush,  would  give  a  shade  of  far 
Mlw  quality  in  a  twentieth  part  of  the  time.  All  truly 
tnst  sniats,  though  prodigal  of  labour  when  their  pnrpoees 
vqaited  it,  have  economized  it  vheneTer  the  economy  wae 
M  artistically  an  evil,  and  this  is  often  best  seen  in  their 
(fatdes,  which  give  rapidity,  not  by  hurrying  the  hand, 
tat  hj  using  the  most  summary  means  of  expression. 
Dm  art  of  summary  expression  in  drawing  is  of  great  ose 
loijara-painlers,  but  it  is  atili  more  important  in  landscape, 
iMMst  the  eSecIs  of  nature  pass  so  rapidly  that  they  do 
Mt  permit  any  slow  method  of  interpretation.  Many  of 
tti  Sae  sketches  by  great  men  have  been  done,  without 
■BTf,  in  a  few  minutes.  Tinted  papers  are  often  nsed  to 
WosiHnije  time,  hecsnse  they  supply  a  middle  tint  on  which 
li^lB  can  be  noted  in  white,  and  darks  in  chalk,  charcoal, 
*>  a  mill  of  water-colour.  Good  examples  of  akctches  and 
^lisaby  tbo  greatest  artists  aro  now  quite  easily  accessibls 
Ihngh  the  photographic  processes,  and  by  ^eir  help  a 
Kihnt  at  a  distance  from  the  national  collections  may 
My  learn  for  himself  how  they  used  the  p? n  by  itself,  or 
■t  psQ  tor  line  with  a  wash  for  shadow,  or  che  lead  pencil 
tnt,  or  chalks  (white  and  black)  on  grey  paper,  or 
■■(UD^  getting  a  ahade  moro  quickly  by  one  nnthod,  a 
■M  Ban  precisely  byanother.  Original  drawing  bygreat 
■Men  may  be  seen  in  all  the  capitals  of  Europe,  in  the 
pMic  eollections.  Of  late  yoara  drawings  by  modem 
Man  have  attncted  more  of  the  public  attention  than 
is7  di3  formerly,  and  "  black-aud- white  '  exhibitions  have 
>W  aaarnaafnllj-  established  In  London,  Faria,  and  Kfw 
f<A.  TbrongU  the  infioence  oi  the  South  Kanaingtoii. 
Imaii  and  iu  affiliated  eckeula  of  desigi  tho  kno^edge 


of  drkwing  i*  now  Woming  much  won  general  in  Oi«U 
Britain  than  it  has  ever  been  befon^  The  preUniiuary 
difficulties  of  tba  art  can  scarcely  be  oveieome  without  tlia 
asoistance  of  a  maatei,  bat  in  his  abaence  (ha  student  uutj 
obtain  useful  help  from  books. 

Tlw  itutlent  ihonld  thonnclily  master  ud  rtnunber  Denefa 
Etas  m  lAteducatim  Iff  Uu  S^  which  <•  mort  uuoM.  aud  con- 
tiliu  Dothing  doabttol  or  diipDtibla.  Hr  HuAng'i  worLi,  aud 
Ur  Boikin'i  Xlimnit  ef  Drmeimg,  an  aim  iwfal  ifjooki  for 
■matton,  espgciall/  if  talus  togECha.     Than  an  alin  n  ~ 

utlrti,  and  pahliahed   1 
pnctieil  hint!  m^  b*  ol 


anoe  with  ■  aimija  Consalitr.  Tba 
mended  to  ivalTUmHlt  ol  (heia  tr 
atnogelj  nesleeted.  A  budbook  to  I 
Drawing  with  on  intradDCtiao  and  i 

(Ittliao,  Oannu,  Dntch  and  namiah,  -, , ,  __  _. 

llah)  hu  baea  lately  corapilMl  by  Kr  Fa^a.  <tf  tba  Hnsaum,  ud 

SUahed  bj  He«i  Bell  k  Bobs.    A  ealewloB  of  diawinga  W  Bie 
lui  laasun  in  the  Britidi  Hasaom  has  baan  b*Mi  Iiuly  iwk 
*     "    nChattoA  Windna,  wHhnotasbj  " 
to  ba  hopsd,  will  be  Mowed  1^  ai, 
It  la  noeh  tobs  rtf[t*tt«d  tlial  at 


iraat  wUsh  an  jceMiilljr 
D^attHiaatotraiitBand 

.    — loeaot  tbs  wiouaicboeb 

namiah,  ^wiiab,  Fianch,  and  Eiur. 


d  In  aniotna  by  H 
rns  Cbir.  whicK  it 
.  tran  atber  scfaosli 


to  Uu  geiwral  psUle  by  fn 

Utbjg  tbam'udirglaa  in " "- 

in  ths  t«iTr«b    Thair  >a 
by  the  gnat  majori^  ana 

DBAYTON,  UioauL  a9«3-163l),  EagUah'poet,  wu 
bom  at  Hart^iill,  near  Atbettton,  in  Warwickshire^  in. 
1SS3.  Even  in  childhood  it  waa  bi*  greet  ambition  to 
exuel  in  writing  Teises.  At  the  aga  of  ten  he  wu  sent  m 
page  into  some  great  family,  and  a  little  later  be  iainppoaed 
to  have  stndied  for  soma  time  at  Oxford.  Sir  Uenrj 
Qoodere  became  bis  patron,  and  introd^iced  him  to  tbs 
connttas  of  Bedford,  and  foe  several  years  be  was  supportad 
by  Sic  Walter  Aston.  How  the  early  part  of  hia  life  wa« 
epent,  however,  we  pasBess  no  means  of  ascertaining.  It 
has  been  auimlsed  that  he  aerved  in  the  army  abroad.  In 
IG90  he  senms  to  have  come  up  to  London,  and  to  have 
settled  there.  In  ISQl  he  pcodaced  hia  first  book,  Tkt 
Harmony  of  tht  Church,  a  volume  of  spiritual  posma, 
dedicated  to  Lady  Pevereni.  The  best  piece  in  tlui  b  k 
version  of  the  Song  of  Solomon,  executed  with  considerable 
richness  of  exprasaion.  A  singular  and  now  incomprehen- 
sible fata  befell  the  book;  with  the  exception  of  forty  copiea 
leLzed  by  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  whole  editiou 
was  destroyed  by  public  order.  It  is  probable  that  he  had 
come  Dp  to  town  laden  with  poetic  writing;i,  for  he  pub- 
lisbed  a  vast  amount  within  the  next  few  year*.  In  1S93 
appeared  Idea  :  Tht  Sh/phertFi  Garland,  a  collection  of 
pasttrals,  in  which  be  celebrated  hia  owm  lovoaorrowa 
andir  the  poetic  name  of  Rowland.  The  circumstances  of 
this  jossion  appear  more  distinctly  in  the  cycle  of  64 
tonuets,  pnbliahed  in  1694,  under  the  title  of  Idea'i  Hirror, 
by  which  we  learn  that  the  lady  lived  by  the  river  Anker, 
In  Warwickahiie.  It  appeats  that  be  failed  to  win  hi* 
"  Idea,"  and  lived  and  died  a  bachelor.  Tba  aame  year, 
1B94,  saw  the  publication  of  Matilda,  an  epical  poem  in 
rhyme  royal,  the  first  of  bia  stndiea  from  English  history. 
[t  was  about  this  time,  too,  that  be  brou)^  out  Sndimiqm 
mf  Pho^,  a  volume  which  be  never  republished,  bnfr 
■hich  contains  some  interesting  antobiograf^cal  matlar. 
and  acknowledgments  of  literary  help  tcom  Lodge,  if  not 
from  Spenser  and  Daniel  also.  In  kia  Fig  fwr  Mammk, 
fAdgehaaredprocsted  these  friendly  courtaeies.  In  ISM 
Dnyton  pnbUshed  his  long  and  important  poen  of 
Vorftmariac&if,  which  deala  with  the  Wan  of  the  Boaw^ 
and  is  a  very  aerioBa  prodnction  in  ottan  xa&L.  H«  afleF 
wwdi  enlarged  and  modified  this  po«ta,  and  tepaUiahed  tt 
(S  ie03  udar  the  tiOa  of  TAt  ArW  Wm.    In  10f%, 
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also,  appeared  another  liislorical  poem,  77ie  Legend  of 
Hobert,  Duke  of  Normandy^  and  a  similar  piece  on  Piert 
Gavtttan,     In  1597  appeared  England^ i  Ueroieal  £piitleg, 
a-Bcrics  of  historical  studies,  in  imitation  of  those  of  OWd. 
These  last  poems,  written  in  the  heroio  coaplet,  contain 
some  of  the  finest  passages  in  Drayton's  writings.     With 
the  year  1597  the  first  half  of  the  poet's  literary  life  doses. 
He  hod  become  famous  by  this  rapid  production  of  Tolumes, 
and  he  rested  on  his  oars.    It  would  seem  that  he  was 
inuch  favoured  at  the  court  of  Elizabeth,  and  he  hoped 
that  it  would  be  the  same  with  her  successor.     But  when, 
in  1C03,  he  addressed  a  poem  oT  compliment  to  James  L 
on  his  acceuion,  it  was  ridiculed,  and  his  services  rudely 
rejected.     Uis  bitterness  of  spirit  found  expression  in  a 
satire,  2'he  Oul^  which  he  printed  in  1604,  although  ho  had 
no  talent  in  this  kind  of  composition.     Not  much  more  en- 
tertaining was  his  scriptural  narrative  of  J/oset  in  a  Map 
of  his  Miracles,  a  Kort  of  epic  in  heroics  printed  the  same 
year.     In   1C05   Drayton  reprinted  his  m-^t  imp-^rtant 
works,  that  is  to  say,  his  historical  poems  and  the  Idea,  in 
a  single  volume,  which  ran  through  eight  editions  during 
his  lifetime.     He  also  collected  his  smaller  pieces,  hitherto 
unedited,  in  a  volume  undated,  but  probably  published  in 
1G05,  under  the  title  of  Poems  Lyric  and  Pastoral  ;  these 
consisted  of  odes,  eclogues,  and  a  fantastic  satire,  called  The 
Man  in  the  Moon.     Some  of  the  odes  are  extremely  spirited. 
Ho  then  adopted  the  extraordinary  resolution  of  celebrating 
all  thopointa  of  topographical  or  antiquarian  interest  in  the 
island  of  Groat  Britain,  and  on  this  laborious  work  ho  was 
engaged  for  many  years.     At  last,  in  1610,  tho  first  part 
of  this  vast  work  'A*as  published  under  thn  title  of  Poly- 
OlliuH,  eighteen  books  being  produced,  t(^  which  the  learned 
BulJori  supplied  notes.     The  success  of  this  grt-nt  work, 
which  has  since  become  so  famous,  was  very  small  at  first, 
and  not  until  1  ^12  did  Drayton  succeed  in  finding  a  pub- 
lisher willing  to  undertake  the  risk  of  bringing  out  twelve 
more  books  in  a  sccoud  parL     This  completed  the  survey 
of  England,  and  tho  poet,  who  had  hoped  to  **  crown  Scot- 
land with  flowers,"  and  arrive  at  Ixst  at  tho  Orcadcs,  never 
crossed  the  Tweed.     lu  1G27  he  published  another  of  his 
uii'^cellancous  volumes,  and  this  contains  some  of  his  most 
cbaractcristic  and  exquisite  writing.     It  consists  of   the 
following  pieces  : — The  Battle  of  Aginconrt,  an  historical 
poem  in  ottava  Hma,  and  The  Miseries  of  Queen  Margaret, 
written  in  tho  samo  verse  and  manner ;   Simphidia,  the 
Cont  of  Fttrry,  a  most  joyous  and  graceful  little  epic  of 
fairvlnud  ;  The  Qutst  of  Ciufhia  and  The  SliephertTs  Sirena, 
\\\o  iyrii.i]  p.utturals  ;  and  finally  Tlie  Moon  Calf,  a  sort  of 
s.i:ir".     of   these  Simphidia  is   perhaps  the    best  thing 
l)r.\yi>in  fvur  wrote,  except  his  famous  ballad  on  the  Battle 
€f  A-jinotnrt  ;   it  is  quite  unique  of  its  kind,  and  full  of 
riri!  fauta^tic  fancy.     Tho  last  of  Drayton's  voluminous 
jMiblications  was  The  Musrs*  KUzium  in  1G30.     He  died  in 
Lnndnn   on  the  23d  of   December  1G31,  was   buried  in 
West  minster  Abbey,  and   had  a   nionunient   placed  over 
liiin  liy  the  countL»is  of  Dorsut,  witli  memorial  lines  attri- 
l>ut--l  to  iicn  Jon»>in.     Of  the  {larticuhrs  of  Drayton's  life 
wc  know  alinoTtt  nothing  but  what  he  hiLiself  tells  us  ;  he  en- 
joy i- 1  the  friendship  of  sumo  of  tho  Inj^t  men  uf  the  nf^c.     He 
(  im'spunJed  f.imiliarly  with  Drumniund  ;  Jonsin,  Browne, 
WitLcr,  and  others  were  among  his  friends,     lu  one  of  his 
pormi,  an  **  el-.iry  "  or  epistle  to  Mr  Henry  Reynold!*,  he  has 
ji-ft  Some  valiialile  critiii^nis  on  {Hiets  whom  he  had  known. 
tie  w  1'%  i-v>.!i  Lnu<ii;eti  in  the  Ial)our  of  the  dramatir'ts  ;  at 
\jx*i  he  1j«  I  a  .-liiirv.  %iith  Mundiy,  Chettle,  and   Wilsga, 
in  writing  .S.r  .A)An  (fld'^wU,  Mlikh  wus  printid  in  ICUO. 
That  he  v<•.^.^  a  n-tluttii  und  J iin'on tented,  an  wi.U  as  a  worthy 
:j«.i'),  may  bo  gathered  frt>m  hin  own  adrnis«ioiiri. 

The  ^utk-  of  Drayton  ure  bulky,  and,  in  spite  of  tho 
high  plv.e  til  *  Lu  holdn  in  cririrul  o^tu(■nl,  it  cannot  be 


pretended  that  he  U  much  read.     Fur  this  his  pocdci^^ 

style  is  much  to  blame.     The  Poly-Ollnon,  the  most  fam^ 

but  far  from  the  most  successful  of  hia  writings,  is  tediot 

and  barren  in  the  extreme.     The  metre  in  which  it  is  cot 

posed,  a  couplet  of  Alexan'^rines,  like  the  French  claicic; 

measure,  is  wholly  uninited  to  our  language,  and  becoitst 

excessively  wearisome  to  the  reader,  who  forgets  the  Ie4ni< 

ing  and  ugenuity  of  the  poet  in  labouring  throogh  t.-9 

hush  and  overgrowa  lines.     His  historical  poemsi  vLirA 

he  was   constantly  rewriting  and  improving,  are  mui 

more  interesting,  and  often  rise  to  a  true  poetic  cloqaeaci 

His  pastorals  are  brilliant,  but  overladen  with  colour  uA 

sweet  to  insipidity.    He  is,  with  one  or  two  asgaifieeGt 

exceptions,  an  indifferent  sonneteer.     The  poel  vitli  tkoD 

it  is  most  natural  to  compare  him  ia  Daniel ;  be  ii  BMHt 

rough  and  vigorons,  more  varied  and  more  darisg  tha 

the  latter,  but  Daniel  surpasses  him  in  grace,  delicsey,  ui 

judgment     In  their  elesiea  and  epistlea,  however,  th«  tvf 

writers  frequently  resemble  each  other.     Drayton,  bovner, 

approaches  tho  very  first  poets  of  the  Elizabethsn  en  is 

his  charming  Kimphidia^  a  poem  which  ins[>ired  Hnmk 

with  his  Bweot  fairy  fancies,  and  which  standi  alou  of  in 

kind  in  our  literature ;  while  some  of  his  odes  sod  Ijria 

are  inspired  by  noble  feeling  and  high  imagination. 

In  1 748  a  folio  edition  of  Drayton's  complete  works  wu  nUiikfi 
tinder  the  editorial  sapervision  of  Oldya,  and  sgainii  I'Slifc^ 
sppeared  sn  iisae  in  four  volamea.  But  theM  were  reir  asiatrllh 
gently  and  iDseeamtcly  prepared.  An  attempt  is  now  bdag  w^ 
to  edit  Drayton  in  a  mora  critical  inirit.  Three  toIbbci  rf  a 
edition  (to  be  completed  in  six  or  eight  volnmct),  collected  ^  'J^ 
Ber.  It.  Hoo|<cr,  have  already  appi  ed,  eompriafag  tht  iV^wk* 
and  the  Harmony  ^tht  Chureh.  (L  W.  G^ 

DREAM.  Drcama  are  a  variety  of  a  largs  c!m  d 
mental  phenomena  which  may  be  roughly  defined  u  Mh* 
of  mind  which,  though  not  the  result  of  the  aetioa  of 
external  objects,  resume  the  form  of  objective  peroeptioia 
To  this  class  belong  the  fleeting  imagea  which  ocoiKiaHj 
present  themselves  during  wtScing  hours,  and  1^1604 
before  sleep,  tho  "  visions  "which  occur  in  certain  taM 
emotional  conditions^  as  in  religious  ecstasy,  the  hsDods^ 
tions  of  the  insane,  the  mental  phenomena  obscrtsUi  ii 
certain  artificially  produced  states  (hypnotiamX  ^  ^^ 
and  other  mental  conditions  resemble  one  another  in  wmj 
important  respects,  to  be  spoken  o&  by  and  by.  M^ 
same  time  they  are  roughly  marked  off  by  certain  tpnil 
circumstances.  Thus,  dreaming  may  be  distingnisbed  ta 
tho  othsr  species  of  tho  class  as  depending  on  tbs  wif 
complete  withdrawal  of  the  mind  fr^m  the  extensl  vodi 
All  products  of  the  imagination  which  take  the  u^^^ 
objective  perceptions  must,  it  is  clear,  iD\  jlve  a  pvtiil 
aberration  of  the  intellectual  processes.  Yet  in  sll  cup 
except  that  of  dreaming — including  even  somnambnlin^ 
the  mind  prcservea  certain  limited  relations  to  citovl 
objects.  In  dreams,  on  tho  contrary,  the  exclasioa  d  &• 
external  world  from  conscionsness  is  for  the  nwit  P^ 
complete.  Sleep  has  under  normal  circumstances  tbs  wd 
both  of  closing  the  avenues  (sensory  nerves)  by  *ki(b 
external  impressions  are  conveyed  to  conscioomesiiiBi* 
cutting  off  from  the  mind  that  mocLanism  (the  volaiitaT 
motor  nerves  and  muscles)  thr(>**^h  which  it  maiabsim  w 
rv>piUtcs  its  varying  relations  to  tho  outer  world.  pMn> 
cover  a  great  variety  of  mental  atate«,  from  flcckBl 
niumcntary  fancies  to  extended  scries  of  iiniigiitfsw*' 
A^in,  dreams  have  certain  oonatant  or  approximate^  cd» 
staut  features,  while  in  other  respects  they  manifest  vib 
divers  ity.  Among  the  most  general  charactcrL-tscs  is  Is  &• 
nuuic-.l  the  apparent  objectivity  of  dream •expcrienca  Af 
prescuco  of  this  objective  element  in  dreanu  isdeadr  vi* 
catcd  iu  their  familiar  appellation  "  visiona.'*  wbkb  •b* 
points  to  tho  well -recognized  (net  that  a  hrgt  part  of  ** 
dream-imagination  simulates  tht  form  of  winml  pnttpt* 
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Tht  next  general  characteristic  of  dreams  is  tliat,  though  re- 
MmbliAg  waking  experience  in  many  respects,  they  seem 
uverexictly  to  reprodoce  the  order  of  this  experience.  Most 
>f  oar  dreams  differ  very  widely  from  any  events  ever  known 
o  08  in  waking  life,  and  even  those  which  pfiost  closely 
'ewmble  certain  portions  of  tlus  life  introduce  numerous 
haoges  in  detail  These  deviations  involve  one  or  two 
liitiDct  elements.  First  of  all,  there  is  a  great  confusion  of 
he  order  in  time,  space,  <&c,  which  holds  among  real  objects 
nd  rrents.  Widely  remote  places  and  events  are  brought 
og^ther,  persons  set  in  new  relations  to  one  another,  and  so 
n.  Secondly,  the  objects  and  scenes  are  apt  to  assume  a 
TMtly  exaggerated  intensity.  They  take  a  firmer  hold  of 
is,  10  to  speak,  than  our  waking  experience.  We  may  when 
wab  think  of  dreams  as  unsubstantial  and  nnreal,  but  to 
be  dreamer  at  th^  moment  his  imagined  surroundings  are 
(lore  real,  more  impressive,  than  the  actual  ones  which  he 
wottvee  when  awake.  Dream-fancy  exaggerates  the 
wm  aspects  of  objects,  makes  what  is  large  still  larger, 
rhii  k  striking  still  more  striking,  what  is  beautiful  still 
Qore  beautiful,  and  so  on. 

HsTing  touched  on  these  approximately  universal 
Juracteiistics  of  dreams,  we  will  now  specify  a  few  of  the 
QOTB  variable  features.  For  example,  in  a  large  number 
»f  oar  dreams  we  appear  to  be  passive  spectators  of  events 
i^hieh  we  are  incapable,  or  rather  do  not  think,  of  control- 
iQg  in  any  way.  In  other  dreams,  agiinj  we  seem  to  be 
ively  actors  in  the  scene, — talking,  moving,  kc,  as  we  are 
v<oot  to  do  in  waking  life.  In  a  class  of  dreams  lying 
nidny  between  these  two  extremes  we  appear  to  be 
mpdled  to  act,  to  be  struggling  to  seize  some  offered  good 
n  to  avert  some  tbreatening  evil,  yet  to  be  unable  to 
execute  our  wishes.  Once  more,  dreams  differ  very  much 
4  to  their  degree  of  reasonableness.  It  is  certain  that  in 
Quj  cases  the  dreamer  is  easUy  ^mpoeed  on,  sees  no  con- 
radietions,  does  not  seek  to  understand  the  events  which 
iDfold  themselves  before  his  fancy,  and  so  on.  In  some 
uUoces,  indeed,  the  mind  of  the  dreamer  loses  even  the 
leoie  of  identity  in  objects,  and  metamorphizes  persons  in 
he  most  capricious  manner ;  and  this  confusion  of  identity 
uij  embrace  the  dreamer  himself,  so  that  he  imagines 
uois^  to  be  somebody  else,  or  projects  a  part  of  himself, 
>o  to  speak,  into  another  personality,  whicn  thus  becomes 
U)  alter  ego  and  an  object  for  the  contemplation  of  tho 
^voaining  self.  Yet  though  it  is  true  that  many,  probably 
^  large  proportion,  of  our  dreams,  are  thus  unintemgible  to 
*aHng  thought,  there  is  a  number  of  well  authenticated 
Iruds  in  which  persons  have  proved  themselves  to  be 
povessed  not  only  of  their  ordinary,  but  even  of  an  extrsr 
Bidioaiy,  power  of  reflection.  We  refer  to  the  well-known 
stories  of  the  intellectual  achievements  of  Condillac,  Con- 
^ottet,  Coleridge,  kc.^  when  dreaming.  Once  more,  great 
dierences  are  observable  in  dreams  with  respect  to  the 
'^diogs  excited  by  the  visionary  experiences.  Sometimes 
tbs  drcomstances  in  which  we  find  ourselves  affect  us 
fen^  as  in  waking  life; — danger  terrifies  us,  beauty  delights 
^  and  so  on.  At  other  times,  however,  we  are  not  thus 
*iKted  ;-^what  would  puzzle,  confuse,  pr  shock  our  minds 
^  taking  experience  fails  to  do  so  in  dream-life.  Finally, 
^  sre  certain  exceptional  features  of  dream-life,  as  a 
*ig\ft  consciousness  of  dreaming,  which  assumes  the  form 
^  a  draam  within  a  dream,  and  the  repetition  of  the  images 
^  pnrious  dreams  with  a  recognition  of  the  familiarity  of 
^  dream  scenes.  .  It  need  hardly  be  added  that  dreaming 
'^  greatly,  both  in  quantity  and  in  quality,  according 
0  iodividnal  temperament,  habits  of  thought,  dec. 

Thmriei  of  Dreaming, — From  the '  slight  sketch  of  the 
Wacter  of  the  dreaming  process  just  given,  it  might  be 
'^^jectared  that  the  human  mind  at  all  times  would  be 
^foundly  impressed  with  the  fact  of  dreaming,  and  seek 


to  arrive  at  some  explanation  of  what  on  tho  surface  i^  un- 
doubtedly so  mysterious  and  so  wonderful  a  phenomenon. 
And  as  a  matter  of  history  we  find  that  men  have  in  ail  tlie 
known  stages  of  their  intellectual  development  endeavoured 
to  account  for  the  visions  of  the  night  The  various  theories 
thus  put  forward  fall  into  two  main  classes — ^the  super- 
natural and  the  naturaL  By  the  former  we  mean  all  ex- 
planations which  assume  the  action  of  forces  unknown  tu 
our  waking  experience;  by  the  latter  those  which  mako 
no  such  assumption,  but  seek  to  interpret  dream  phonouiena 
as  products  of  forces  familiar  to  waking  perception.  TLo 
supernatural  hypothesis,  again,  falls  into  two  divisions, 
according  as  the  dream  is  regarded  as  the  immediate  effect 
of  some  reality  corresponding  to  the  actual  world  of  our 
waking  experience,  or  as  it  is  conceived  as  a  mediate  rebult 
aepending  on  the  volition  and  command  of  some  absent 
being.  We  thus  have  three  main  methods  of  explaining 
dreams  : — (a)  The  naive  objective  expUnation  i  {b)  tlio 
religious  explanation ;  (c)  the  scientific  explanation. 

(a)  The  bream  tu  Immediate  Okfective  Experience, — ^Ac- 
cording to  recent  researches  the  savage  mind  regards  dreanir 
ing  as  no  lees  real  an  objective  experience  than  waking.  The 
objects  and  scenes  whieh  flit  before  the  dreaming  fancy  of 
the  primitive  man  are  real  material  existences,  the  sounds 
he  seems  to  hear  are  real  external  sounds,  the  dream  figures 
which  stand  before  his  imagination  and  converse  with  him 
are  real  persons.  How  then  does  he  conceive  the  relation 
of  this  dream-world  to  the  world  of  waking  eixperienee  1 
This  question  has  lately  been  answered  by  Mr  £.  B.  l^Ior 
and  Mr  Herbert  Spencer.  The  belief  in  the  objective 
reality  of  dreams  requires  the  savage  to  oonceive  a  donblo 
nature  both  for-  objects  (animate  and  inanimate)  external 
to  himself  and  for  himself.  The  vision  of  dead  ancestors, 
of  material  objects  long  hince  lost  or  destroyed,  easily 
suggesto  the  idea  of  a  auplicate  of  the  original  person 
of  thing,  a  second  self  or  soul  On  tho  other  hand,  when 
the  savage  dreams  that  he  goes  forth  to  accustomed  scenes, 
to  hunt,  to  fight,  and  so  on,  he  accounts  for  the  dream  by 
the  supposition  that  his  own  second  self  or  soul  leaves  the 
body  and  passes  forth  to  the  partirulur  locality.  Thus  the 
dream-life  shapes  itself  to  our  prmiitive  philosopher  as  an 
intercourse  of  souls  or  duplicate  selves,  co-ordinate  with, 
and  of  equal  reality  with,  the  experience  of  waking  life. 
It  appears  to  follow  from  the  unfamiliarity  of  dream  scenes, 
personages,  dec.,  that  the  region  visited  during  sleep  wiU  i>s 
projected  by  the  savage  mind  quite  ootside  the  worM  of 
waking  observation.  Mr  Spencer  connects  with  this  fact 
the  earliest  theories  of  another  world  or  a  spiritoal  stotor 
(For  a  fuller  account  of  the  part  played  by  dreams  in 
primitive  ideas  consult  R  B.  Tylor,  Primiiwe  Culture,  vol. 
L  chap.  xL ;  H.  Spencer,  Principlee  ef  Sociology,  i.  ch.  x.  H 
»eq.\ 

(h)  The  Dream  at  a  Communieationfrom  a  Supematm  al 
Betng. — It  is  plain  that  even  in  the  savage's  conception  of 
dreaming  there  is  room  for  the  thoii^t  of  a  divine 
announcement  When  once  the  idea  of  superior  beings, 
deities,  demons,  d^o.,  is  reached,  it  becomes  natural  to 
regard  the  visit  of  some  departed  soul  as  the  despatoh  of  a 
messenger  to  the  dreamer.  In  this  way  the  first  mode  of 
explanation  passes  insensibly  into  the  second.  In  higher 
stages  of  religions  thought  the  view  of  a  dream  as  a  divine 
revelation  takes  a  less  crude  form.  The  inmiediato  object 
present  to  the  dreamer  is  no  longer  conceived  as  possessing 
the  same  degree  of  materiality.  Something  is  still  present, 
no  doubt,  and  so  the  dream  is  in  a  sense  objective ;  but  the 
reality  is  less  like  a  tangible  material  object,  and  is  trans* 
formed  more  or  less  comjuetely  into  something  onsubetantial, 
spiritual,  and  phantasnud.  On  the  other  hand,  the  dream 
is  objective  in  the  sense  of  being  a  message  or  revelation 
I  from  some  actual  divine  personage.     The  essence  of  tho 
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dream,  lo  to  ipeak,  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  conveya  to  the 
dreamer  aomething  which  thA  divine  peraonage  wiahea  him 
lo  know,  whether  it  be  the  will  of  this  being  in  the  ahape 
of  a  command  or  a  prohibition,  or  some  fact  as  jet  unknown 
(past  or  fatore),  the  knowledge  of  which  will  be  of  practical 
utility  to  the  recipient  We  may  distinguish  three  stages 
in  this  conception  of  dreams: — (I)  The  deity  aends  a 
messenger  or  angel  who  is  Toguely  conceived  as  a  spiritual 
being  aothed  in  a  thin  material  vestment ;  (2)  the  divine 
conmiunicator,  dispensing  with  the  medium  of  a  material 
appearance,  lets  hu  message  be  heard  by  the  dreamer  as 
the  utterance  of  an  extermil  voice;  (3)  he  discloses  his 
purpose  by  causing  to  pass  before  the  soul  a  vision  which 
IS  not  distinctly  conceived  as  objective,  but  rather  aa  some- 
thing mysteriously  imprinted  on  the  mind. 

The  divine  communication  which  thos  makes  use  of  the 
medium  of  a  dream  will,  it  ia  plain,  vary  considerably  in 
the  degree  of  its  intelligibility.  Sometimes  the  meaning  of 
the  message  ia  obvious  and  uomistakable.  The  actions  to 
be  performed  and  the  facts  to  be  known  are  revealed 
|>lainly  and  directly.  This  will  be  the  case  for  the  most 
part  with  the  first  and  second  forms  of  dream-communica- 
tion. At  times,  too,  the  divinely  created  vision  may 
distinctly  picture  some  coming  event  in  the  individual  or 
national  life.  On  the  other  himd,  the  communication  may 
be  disguised  and  only  partially  divulged  by  sjrmbol, 
in  whidi  case  there  arises  the  necessity  of  an  art  of  inter- 
{>retation.  Thua  at  times  the  oral  utterance  may  assume 
the  form  of  a  dim  oracular  declaration  which  calls  for  care- 
ful attention  and  a  certain  skill  in  the  application  of  verbal 
figures.  It  is,  however,  in  the  last  form  of  dream-revela- 
tion that  we  find  the  greatest  demands  made  on  the 
interpreter's  art  It  follows  from  what  has  been  said 
reapectinff  the  novelty  of  dream-combinations  ^hat  many  of 
the  viiou  images  which  make  up  so  large  a  bulk  of  our 
dreams  cannot  easily  be  fitted  to  any  actual  order  of  events, 
llence,  if  anch  dreams  are  to  be  intarpreted  aa  having  a 
bearing  on  actual  evanta,  they  must  be  regarded  as  figure- 
tire  or  aymbolio.  Aoooidingly  we  find  t£u  the  symbolie 
function  of  dreama  has  been  fully  recognised  in  all  the 
thtories  of  dreaming  now  dealt  with.  It  aeems  to  have 
been  assumed  that  tM  normal  mode  of  divine  communication 
to  man  during  aleep  waa  that  of  anch  a  figurative  dream. 
And  agreeablv  with  this  supposition  the  tau  of  deciphering 
dream-symbols  gradually  grow  into  a  killed  art,  which 
became  the  prerogative  of  a  certain  class  of  experts, — as 
prophets,  divinators,  or  magicians. 

A  very  brief  historical  review  of  this  raligioua  theory  of 
dreams  must  here  suffice.  Among  the  Oriental  peoplea  thia 
view  of  dreanu  waa  the  prevailing  one.  We  find,  however, 
great  differeacea  in  the  mode  of  interpretation  adopted. 
Among  the  ancient  Hebrewa,  for  ezamiMe,  we  find  all  the 
three  forms  of  dream-communication  mentioned  above.  Aa 
to  interpretation  there  seem  to  have  been  no  definite  mlea, 
and  the  procedure  followed  resolves  itself  into  an  attempt  to 
discover  the  moat  natural  or  least  forced  application  of  the 
persons,  objects,  and  relations  of  the  dream  to  aome  existing 
persons,  social  circumstances,  and  eventa.  Thia  mode  of 
interpretation  dearly  loft  wide  scope  for  individual  akilL 
In  the  Persian  scheme  of  interpretation,  on  the  other  hand, 
so  far  as  we  can  judge  of  it  from  the  compilations  of  a  later 
age,  the  art  oif  dream-interpretation,  oneirocritics,  or 
ooeiromancy,  wms  defined  and  fixed  in  a  number  of  rules. 
Thus  in  the  work  known  under  the  name  of  the  S\fai-i- 
Siroaak,  minute  and  elaborate  prescriptions  are  given  for 
interpreting  various  clashes  of  dreams  according  to  the  par- 
ticular day  of  the  month  on  which  they  occur.  A  similiir 
systematization  of  the  rules  of  dream-interpretation  is  to  be 
mr€  with  among  the  Arabs  (see  VOnirocrite  Mufsulman^ 
par  Oabdurrhachamanj  traduction  de  Piorre  Vattier.)    lu 


anch  cases,  it  is  pUitn,  the  bterpralatioo  of  drai 
less  of  individual  genius  or  inapirmtioii,  and  ba 
mechanical  procesa,  involving  only  oaroful  k 
formuliB,  and  one  which  could  be  aaaily  cu 
Snch  a  state  of  things  points  to  the  trauaitiaQ  c 
from  the  stage  of  an  esoteric  mysterv  to  thi 
municable  science.  Among  the  Qrews  and 
religious  view  of  dreama  is  to  be  found  in  popd 
as  well  aa  in  philosophic  writings.  In  Homer 
distinctly  said  to  be  sent  by  the  gods  and  god 
the  expression  OtuK  orci^,  and  it  is  implied  th 
be  intended  to  deceive  the  subject  of 
Agamemnon's  dream,  Jliad,  hotk  iL).  Si 
dramatists  frequently  speak  of  foreknowled 
commnnicated  by  dreams  (e.^.,  Clytemnsestia* 
as  to  tlie  fall  of  Troy  in  the  Awmnuiiom  oi 
ascribed  to  a  dream).  The  popular  view  waa  o 
to  a  certain  extent  by  phdosophera.  Thus 
room  in  his  mystic  aehame  of  knowledge  for  i 
divine  manifestation  to  the  aoul  in  sle^  In 
(chaps.  xlvL  and  xlviL)  a  prophetic  cbarader 
assigned  to  the  images  of  dreama.  These  dii 
tions  (divinations)  are  not,  however,  given  to 
Boul,  but  to  the  lower  appetitive  aoul  througfi 
of  the  sensible  images  of  rational  tmtha  which 
on  the  liver,  an  organ  contignoua  with  the  U 
the  appetitive  souL  Thes^  prophetic  visions  i 
only  when  the  reasoning  faculty  ia  fettere 
or  alienated  by  diseaae  and  enthnaiaam.  In  t 
divine  artificer  has  gl^en  to  the  inferior  region 
a  certain  subetitute  for  rational  knowledge,  i 
time  the  interpretation  of  iJie  viaiona  requires 
and  hence  the  busineea  of  receiving  them  and 
ing  them  doea  not  properly  belong  to  the  ss 
Even  Aristotle  treats  the  supposition  of  divin 
in  dreams  very  oonsiderately  when  he  writea,  in 
vt/M  ftayrtKTit  rrjt  h^  ro«f  ^wocs,  "  that  there 
tion  concerning  soma  things  in  dreams  ia  not 
The  Stoics,  again,  to  judge  from  CSoeso's  aoeo 
viewa  in  his  />«  Dimmtaiitme^  reeaoned  «  pru 
gods,  if  they  love  men  and  are  omniameat  aa 
powerful,  will  certainly  discloae  their  pvrpoaei 
sleep.  Ohrysippus  is,  on  the  same  aathori 
have  written  a  volume  on  the  interptetatiei 
aa  divine  portenta^  Cicerols  brother  Qunta 
defends  the  orthodox  theory  ol  dreama,  ^ 
skilled  interpretation  of  dreama  which  ia  a  fm 
even  though,  like  all  other  arte  in  whidi  maa 
ceed  on  coigecture  and  on  artificial  mlaa,  it  ia  s 
The  current  viewa  of  dreama  ol  daasie  ai 
supposed  to  be  to  some  extent  embodied  in  the"! 
of  Daldianua  Artemidorua  of  Epheaoa  (wotis 
year  170).  Here  the  interpretatioo  of  dnaani 
a  body  of  elaborate  rulesL  To  dream  of  i 
element,  aa  fire,  air,  Ac,  of  a  paitioalar  piaai, 
body,  and  so  on,  alwaya  aigninaa  the  same  ki 
for  the  same  kind  of  person.  It  is  the  ov«4o 
age^  aocial  condition,  &&,  of  the  dreamer  wl 
view  of  Artemidorus,  leada  to  the  aboaa  of 
pretation.  He  attempta  to  draw  a  diatiaeli 
orcipot,  a  vision  having  a  real  bearing  on 
hrumoVf  a  mere  dream  havinff  no  actual  aagnii 
this  does  not,  according  to  Uddell  and  Scott 
with  classical  usage.  The  divine  origin  of  dn 
a  doctrine  of  the  Christian  church.  It  am 
writings  of  the  fathers,  being  defended  partly 
partly  on  classic,  authority.  Synesius  of  Q 
375)  bos  left  a  treatise  on  dreama  (vcpl  hm 
puts  forward  certain  psychologioal  hypothaaes  d 
from  Plato  and  Plotinus  and  aacriuca  to  the 
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(vUdi  k  intermediAte  between  the  soul  and  the  animal  part) 
tke  power  of  aooomi^anying  the  soul  in  jts  flights  to  the 
oeiBttiil  regions,  and  so  of  sharing  in  the  oontemplatioii 
of  divine  truths.  Synesias  exalts  the  rank  of  dreaming 
imoDg  the  arts  of  divination,  setting  it  &r  above  othtir 
modes  of  prophecy  as  being  most  simple  and  sure,  open  to 
tU.  uneneamoered  with  expensive  and  laborions  prepara- 
tiuu,  end  so  on.  He  affirms  that  he  has  repeatedly  found 
dresmi  of  servioe  in  arranging  his  ideas,  and  in  improving 
lis  ttyleof  composition.  Medieval  and  modem  Christian 
theologians  have  continued  to  attribute  dreams,  or,  more 
locurately,  certain  orders  of  dream,  to  the  intermediate 
agency  of  the  divine  Being.  The  popular  theory  of  dreams 
to  be  met  with  among  the  later  European  peoples  bears 
tlie  impress  of  that  folk-lore  which  devebped  itself  in 
the  Middle  Ages  under  influences  partly  Chnstian,  partly 
pagan.  Dreams  were  referred  to  a  variety  of  supernatural 
agonciesy  including  not  only  Qod  and  the  devil,  but  also 
mbordinate  beings,  as  fairy,  fiend  (incubus),  Ac  Further, 
the  art  of  interpreting  dreams  according  to  definite  rules 
(oDeiromancy)  was  developed  to  a  very  high  point  (Bee 
Bnnd,  PopHar  Antiquities,  voL  iil  IHetionary  of  Dreamt). 
la  our  own  times  certain  restricted  classes  of  dreams  are 
CQitomarily  associated  with  the  action  of  bencTolent  or 
naligoant  beings.  On  the  other  hand,  people  are  now 
*ODt  to  interpret  dreams  as  omens  or  signs  without  dis- 
tincUy  attributing  them  to  any  supernatural  agent  This 
view  of  dreams  forma  the  transition-point  between  the 
nHgioiia  and  the  scientific  theories. 

(c)  The  Dream  cu  a  Subjective  Pkenometum  Dependent  on 
I^elttrd  Causee. — While  the  theory  of  the  divine  or  super- 
Mtaral  origin  of  dreams  has  thus  held  its  ground  so  long, 
there  has  been  gradually  growing  up  from  an  early  period 
of  haman  history  a  more  scientific  conception  of  the 
jiheeomenon  as  dependent  on  natural  laws  (of  mind  and 
hody).  Psychologists  and  physiologists  alike'  have 
*fpcQached  the  subject  from  their  respective  points  of 
^lav,  and  sought  to  explain  the  phenomena  of  dreaming  as 
aataral  events.  The  first  genns  of  a  sdentifio  theory  of 
^num  are  to  be  found  in  antiquity.  Thus  Democritns, 
froQ  whom  tlie  Epicureans  derived  their  theory,  held  that 
^iMma  are  the  product  of  the  simulacra  or  phantasms  of 
corpoKal  objects  which  are  constantly  floating  in  the 
*tinoiphere,  £nd  which  attack  the  soul  during  repose. 
^n,  Plato  speaks  in  the  Eepyblic  of  dreaming  as 
*l^tttrating  the  dominant  mental  impulses  and  habits  of 
^  individual  (unchecked  appetite,  and  temperance  with 
^^^cOeetoal  pursuits),  and  thus  connects  it  with  the  normal 
^■kiag  operations  of  feeling  and  thought  Aristotle  in 
™  short  treatise  on  dreams  (irrpl  hvwrlw)  refers  dreaming 
to  the  action  of  objects  of  outward  sense  which  leave  behind 
^preesions  on  the  soul  and  bodily  frame.  Dreaming  is 
|vd  to  be  the  function  of  the  sensitiva  part  of  the  mind, 
^  of  this  so  far  as  phantastic ;  and  a  dream  is  defined  as 
^  phantasm  arising  from  the  motion  of  sensible  por- 
tions when  it  presents  itself  to  him  who  is  asleep." 
f'istotle  farther  h&s  some  correct  observations  on  the 
^"^i&ediate  bodily  conditions  of  dreaming,  and  on  the 
^ggeration  of  sensatioa  in  this  condition  of  mind.  Thus, 
*^  laje,  we  fancy  it  thunders  and  lightens  when  a  small 
*^Q^  is  produced  in  our  ears ;  we  imagine  that  we  are 
••^Dg  honey  in  consequence  of  a  defloxion  of  the  least 
quantity  of  phlegm.  In  the  De  Divinatione  of  Cicero  we 
^^e  almoet  an  unique  instance  among  classic  writings  of  a 
^^plete  rejection  of  the  doctrine  of  tibe  supernatural  origin 
^  dreams,  and  of  a  full  and  consistent  adoption  of  the 
*^tura)  method  of  explaining  the  phenomena.  Cicero's 
P^^itioQ  stands  in  marked  contrast  to  that  of  partial 
"Optics,  as,  for  example,  Pliny,  who  seems  content  to 
*^Qde  from  the  supernatural  method  of  explanation  certain 


of  the  more  obviously  natural  dreanui,  such  as  thoso 
occurring  immediately  after  food  and  wine,  or  when  ono 
has  just  fallen  asleep  after  waking  (Nat,  Hitt,)  * 

While  philosophers  were  thus  leaning  to  regaid  dieama 
as  natoral  prooesses,  physicians,  on  tJ&  other  side,  had 
their  attention  called  to  dreaming  in  its  relation  to  patiio- 
logioal  bodily  eonditiona.    It  seems  probable,  indeed,  that 
men  occupied  in  studying  bodily  diseases  were  among  the 
first  to  suspect  the  true  nature  and  origin  of  dreaming. 
'  Thus  Hipi^rates,  while  inclined  to  admit  that  some  dreams 
WAj  be  divine,  distinctly  says  that  others  arise  from  the 
action  of  the  mind  fnd  the  body.    Hippocrates,  too^ 
^>pean  to  have  been  the  first  to  supply  a  scientific  basis 
for  the  premonitory  character  of  certain  kinds  of  dieamsw 
There  are  dreams,  he  says,  which  announce  beforehand  the 
affections  of  the  body.    This  idea  has,  as  wo  shall  see 
presently,  been  confirmed  by  modem  pathologioal  obeerva- 
tiona.    It  is  easy  to  understand  that  this  prognostic  side  of 
dreams  was  in    the  early  stages  of  knowledge  greatly 
exaggerated.    Thb  appears  to  be  true  of  Uie  speculations 
of  Qalen,  who  held  tiiat  to  dream  one's  thigh  was  turned 
into  stone  signified  the  approaching  loss  of  this  member. 
This  belief  in  the  premonitory  character  of  dreams  was 
only  one  side  of  a  general  doctrine  of  dreams  according  to 
which  they  arise  from  bodily  disturbanoes,  and  so  may 
serve  as  symptoms  which  the  physician  has  to  include  in 
the  complete  diagnosis  of  a  disease.    This  idea,  which  iii 
recognised  by  modem  physiologists  as  trae  within  certain 
limits,  led  in  the  first  cmde  stsges  of  scientific  investigntion 
to  exaggerated  and  fanciful  conclusions.    Thns  a  new 
system  of  dream-interpretation  came  into  vogue  according 
to  which  to  dream  of  a  certain  thing  always  meabs  a  dis- 
turbance in  one  perticular  organ.    In  the  doctrines  of 
Oriental  physicians  (the  Hindus  and  Chinese)  dreams  are 
thus  referred  to  pethological  states  of  the  ^w^  organs- 
heart,  limgs,  kidneys,  spleen,  and  liver.    Thus  to  dnam  of 
war  and  fighting  signifies  a  bad  state  of  the  lungs ;  of  fire, 
smoke,  dec,  a  bad  state  of  the  heart,  and  so  on. 

Modem  Theory  of  Dreamt, — Under  this  head  we  ahall 
give  an  account  of  the  principal  results  of  modem  in- 
vestigations, psychological  and  physiological,  on  the  nature 
and  conditions  of  dreams.  Kespecting  many  points  there 
is  still  considerable  diversity  of  view.  Certain  queetions  of 
fact  yet  remain  unanswered,  the  reason  of  this  being  the 
inaooesaibility  of  d^eam-phenomena  to  accurate  and 
adequate  obeervation. '  Further,  owine  to  the  divided 
condition  of  psychological  principles,  the  explanation  of 
dreaming  assumes  veiy  different  forms  with  different 
writera  On  the  one  hand  there  are  those  who  conceive 
the  mind  as  an  independent  epiritual  substance,  which 
employs  the  body  aa  its  instrument,  but  is  not  dependent 
on  this.  WiUi  these,  dreams  will  naturally  wear  the 
aspect  of  products  of  some  spiritual  faculty  or  faeultiea 
which  are  not  involved  in  the  sleep  of  the  body  and  the 
senses  At  the  other  extreme  are  those  who  regard  mental 
phenomena  as  an  outcome  of  bodily  changee,  as  a  refined 
result  of  physical  processesi  By  these,  dreams  will  be 
regarded  as  given  off,  so  to  speak,  by  the  various  organa 
of  the  body  during  sleeps  Midway  between  the  spiritualist 
and  materialist  hypothesee  is  the  scientific  view  in  its 
narrower  sense,  namely,  the  doctrine  that  the  mental  and 
the  bodily  are  perfectly  dissimilar  regions  of  phenomena, 
which  are  yet  connected  in  such  a  way  that  bodily  events 
apiiear  as  the  conditions  of  mental  events.  In  the  follow- 
ing account  of  modem  dream  theory  we  shall  confine  our- 
selves for  the  most  part  to  the  last  stand-point,  though 
indicating  here  and  there  how  the  other  theories  of  the 
relation  of  mind  to  body  lead  to  divergent  conclusions. 

On  the  very  threehold  of  our  inquiiy  we  are  met  bj  a 
much  disputea  question — What  is  the  relation  of  dreaming 
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to  sleep?    Ib  dreaming  an  indication  of  imperfect  sleep 
\^hicU  must  cease  as  soon  as  the  higher  nervous  centres 
reach  a  complete  repose  1    Is  it,  on  the  other  hand,  some- 
thing wholly  Rpiritaal  and  independent  of  sleep  as  a  bodily 
condition  1    Hsre  we  have  two  different  Tiews  arising  from 
different  theories  of  the  relation  of  mind  and  body.    These 
distinct  views  of  the  subject  have  coTi^monly  appeared  as 
answers  to  the  question  of  fact — Are  we  when  asleep  alwa3r8 
flreaming  t    This  question  was  first  raised  by  philosophers 
in  connection  with  certain  conceptions  of  the  soul  and  its 
activity.      Descartes,   who  regarded  thought  as  of  the 
cdscnce  of  personal  existence,  was  naturally  led  to  maintain 
that  the  mind  is  always  thinking     *'  I  am/'  he  says,  *'  I 
exist,  that  is  certain  ;  but  for  how  long  9  as  long  as  I 
think  ;  for  perhaps  even  it  might  happen  that  if  I  ceased 
wholly  to  think  I  should  cease  at  the  same  time  who]|y  to 
oxist"  ( MeditatioH  it).     Among  the  Cartesians  tlie  proposi- 
lion,  the  mind  is  always  thinking,  became  a  loading  tenet. 
Locko  argues  against  this  supposition.     lie  contends  that 
in  bleep  men  do  not  alwayv  tliink,  or  they  would  be  con- 
scious of  it     If  it  is  asserted  that  they  dream  but  they 
forget  it,  he  replies  it  is  ''hard  to  be  conceived  "  that  '*  the 
soul  in  a  sleeping  man  should  be  this  moment  busy 
a-thinkin^  and  the  next  moment  in  a  waking  man  not 
remember  nor  be  able  to  recollect  one  jot  of  all  those 
thoughts."    To  suppose  that  in  sleep  the  soul  thinks  apart 
from  the  body  mvolves  the  absurdity  of  a  double  mind,  and 
is  further  contradicted  by  the  irrationality  of  dreams 
{Essay,  book  ii.  ch.  L).     Locke  was  answered  by  Leibnits 
ia  the  youceanx  Estais,  who  upheld  the  Cartesian  affirma- 
tion, and  maintained  that  during  sleep  the  mind  has  always 
some  **  little    perceptions  "   or  **  confused    sentiments," 
though,  according  to  his  doctrine  of  unconscious  perceptions, 
these  need  not  become  objects  of  conscious  attention.     That 
we  never  sleep  without  dreaming  is  further  maintained  by 
Kant  in  his  Anthropologic,  by  Jouflfroy  and  others.     In  his 
Lectures  on  Metaphysics^  Sir  W.  Hamilton  argues  fully  for 
the  same  idea.     Uo  says  that  during  sleep  the  mind  "  is 
never  either  inactive  or  wholly  unconsciuuji.''    He  seeks  to 
refute  the  argument  of  Locke,  that  we  ought  to  remember 
our  dreams,  by  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
somnambulist  has  no  recollection  of  his  dream,  and  that 
persuns  who  betray  in  their  expression  and  utterance  the 
fact  of  dreaming  retain  no  recollection  of  the  state.     He 
further  holds  that  the  continuity  of  dreamuig  is  proved  by 
the  fact  that  whcncvor  wo  are  suddenly  roused  from  sleep 
wc  find  uursclvL'H  dreaming. 

Whilu  metniihyvicians  have  thus  in  the  main  affirmed  the 
r.iiitinuity  of  drbojus,  those  who  regard  mental  phenomena 
a-i  luvmiubly  connected  with  bodily  conditions  have  for  the 
iito.)t  part  vicuixl  Un-Liming  as  only  an  occasional  accom- 
}-.ini:w<.:it  <•[  i\^i.'\\  By  sitme,  indeed,  dreaming  is  viewed 
us  c<>nlin>'d  tu  the  transition  state  from  sleeping  to  waking, 
tlmuj^h  this  view  ia  now  rejected  by  phj-siolugists  no  less 
tliui  by  m'jta[>Iiysi<  iunii.  It  is  true  that  the  great  rapidity 
of  ilri-initLougiit  bas  been  pruved,  €.g.^  by  the  experience 
f't  I.  ivd  UolLnii,  who  full  asleep  when  listening  to  sonic- 
i>  ■  iy  loadinLT,  had  a  long  dream,  and  yet  awoke  in  time  to 
\\a:  \\ic  cunclu-iiun  of  the  sentence  of  which  he  remembered 
t:..'  ••'i^inninj?.  And  this  tukes  off  from  the  value  of 
M  Tu:  :<jn'ii  iiri^ument  tLit  wo  alw.ivs  find  ourselves  dream- 
j'l  r  \. htu  wukined,  for  such  drcamini;  may  cleurly  be  an 
iii':!.:it  of  the  tranftitit»n  st^to.  Yet  the  oth'.T  fai:ts 
«.i<:ph  i-.i/.i.'>l  I'V  II:iniilton,  as  wdlas  the  results  uf  Miiurya 
«\j'  :::n'j:il',  t  i  l.f  >|i.»ken  of  presently,  hhow  that  we  in:iy 
'Iri  ii:i  \\!;<  M  H  I'.in  liy  ^Irrpitig.  Ou  the  i>thor  hand,  we 
«-ir.-i  •.  It  Ii  C'::.iiji,  dirii'tly  iruvo  th.it  we  ore  always 
'1"-  \\.... '..::,  d  -.ui.z  :1l'j{».  Many  pLysiuKii;ists  are  dLspobed 
ti  r>- MTil  ilri'iUiiii;;  as  tlio  uccum|rininierit  of  some  slight 
Ijiturbaiicc,  whethur  ari^in^frum  the  lower  organs  or  from 


an  undue  excitability  of  the  brain  and  its  nervrai  coiuiaD< 
tions;    and  according  to  this  view  the  contiDuity  d 
dreaming  would  seem  to  be  an  improbable  snppoaiticm. 
To  the  physiologist  the  idea  of  perfectly  nnconadooi  skrp 
present!  no  difficultiea.    The  reanlts  of  experiment  abo^ 
him  that  the  lower  bodily  (vegetative)  functions  are  xt^ 
dependent  of  cerebral  activity;  and  the  phenomena t^ 
swooning,  the  effects  of  anesthetics,  Ac.,  familiarise  hi|^ 
with  the  temporary  suspension  of  the  conscious  activity  ^ 
the  brain,     ilence  the  view  commonly  adopted  bj  phyii(^ 
logista  seems  to  be  that  dreaming  is  only  an  oeeasioog/ 
incident  of  sleep.    (See  the  article  on  "  Bleep  and  Dres^s  * 
by  Dr  Carpenter  in  Todd's  Encf,  of  Anat.  and  Pkystt/^j 
At  the  same  time  certain  physiologists,  as  Sir  H.  HoUiai 
(Chapters  on  Ment,  Physiol.)  and  Sir  Be^j.  Brodie  (Psydio. 
logical  Inquiries),  are  disposed  to  think  that  diWBiag  ii 
the  rule  and  not  the  exception. 

The  question  whether  we  are  alwa3rB  dreaming  dorin; 
sleep  leads  up  naturally  to  the  Inquiry  into  the  csdm  or 
conditions  of  dreams.  This  question  haa  been  apmebed 
from  different  sides.  On  the  one  aide,  met^ihysiasu  kit 
sought  to  account  for  dreaming  by  aone  simple  theorj  of  i 
suspension  of  certain  mental  facultieiL  On  the  other  ndiy 
writers  have  tried  to  explain  dreaming  as  a  result  of  unpl* 
bodily  operations.  We  will  just  glance  at  one  or  tn  of 
these  simple  hypotheses.  A  common  view  amung  ast> 
physicians  is  that  the  nature  of  dreaming  is  amply  ez|ilaiBcd 
by  the  absence  or  suspension  of  the  wilL  The  importasei 
of  the  cessation  of  the  will'a  action  has  been  emphuiad  bf 
Dugald  Stewart  (ElemaUs  </  the  Phil,  of  the  Hnum  iM 
voL  i  chap.  v.  sect  0).  Stewart  does  not  mean  tbt  ths 
will  is  wholly  dormant  in  aleep,  but  that  it  loses  its  kU 
on  the  facultaea.  By  this  supposition  he  seeks  to  ocoonk 
not  only  for  the  incoherence  but  also  for  the  siiptRbt 
reality  of  dream-images.  That  the  abaenee  of  the  nonil 
processes  of  volition,  especially  as  involved  in  attention,  cofr 
stitutes  one  importont  factor  in  the  explanation  of  dmir.iR( 
seems  to  be  admitted  byall  writers, — for  example,  Dr  Dcr*>i 
(ZooHomia),  Sir  Benj.  Brodie,  Dr  Carpenter,  and  3L  All 
Maury  (Le  Sommeil  et  les  Phtes),  It  is  donbtfol,  hoecrcr, 
whether  this  aim  pie  hypothesis  explains  all  that  Strvvt 
refers  to  it  Maury  objects  to  Stewart's  theory  Ibat  tk 
will  does  not  wholly  lose  ite  commiUd  ol  the  bi^ 
organs,  &c,  in  dreams. 

While  great  stress  has  thus  beeu  laid  by  some  wntenM 
this  negaiive  condition,  the  suspension  of  viU.  olkfl 
have  sought  to  construct  a  aimple  theory  of  dieani^  ^ 
.  supposing  the  unimpeded  action  of  some  spccisl  ■ottl 
faculty.  Thus  Cndworth  (Treatiae  €oneeruiM§  £ttnd 
and  Immutable  Morality)  reasons,  from  the  orderly 
coherence  of  dream-imaginations  and  the  novelty  of  tkff 
combinations,  that  this  state  of  mind  arises  from  the  ictios 
of  "  the  phantastical  power  of  the  soul,"  and  not  fn^ 
"  any  fortuitous  dancings  of  the  spirits."  A  nry  csrioii 
theory  of  dreaming  as  depending  ou  a  particnlsr  circsB- 
scribed  faculty  of  the  soul  is  to  Im  found  in  Schener*!  Dm 
Lehrji  (Its  Traumes.  Dreaming  is  a  decentraliatioa  d^ 
movement  of  life.  In  waking  cooscioasnesB  the  ee&tni 
force,  the  ego  spontaneity,  is  supreme, — in  dresmisg  ^ 
activity  of  the  ego  becomes  purely  reoeptivei  The  c«M 
ogo  is  now  merely  the  point  about  which  the  periphcnl  Ik 
plays  in  perfect  freedom.  Thus  the  will  (the  ^Kietsae^ 
ego)  id  suspended,  and  thought  loses  ite  calegonaa  (M 
tliC  other  hand,  the  imagination  now  freed  from  ^  ^ 
reaches  its  perfect  unrestrained  function.  And  tlw  f"*^ 
tiiiu  is  seen  in  the  symbolic  representation  both  of  »* 
bi.>dily  parts  and  of  the  mental  atimnli  which  iofls*** 
couBciuusuess  in  sleep.  A  similar  conception  of  the  sciha 
of  tho  credit ivo  fancy  in  dreaming  ia  adoftad  by  ^ 
Johannes  Vulkelt  {Die  Traum-phunUuie.) 
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Ib  idditiftn  to  tbese  simple  metaphysical  and  peyoho- 
pfiil  theories  of  dreaming,  Uiere  are  to  be  fouod  no  leas 
ople  physiological  hypotheseii  Among  these  we  msy 
tB  the  opinion  of  Hobbes  (LevicUhan),  that  the  Smagina- 
OB  ol  dreams  all  proceed  from  '*  theagitation  of  the  inward 
Its  of  a  man's  body/'  the  disturbance  oi  which  parts, 
nog  to  their  connections  with  the  brain,  aervee  to  keep 
eUtter  in  motion.  Another  simple  physiologicAl 
pothesis  for  explaining  dreams  is  offered  by  Schopeahaaer. 
voiding  to  this  writer,  the  exciting  ceases  of  dreams  are 
ipresuoDS  receiyed  horn  the  internal  regions  of  the 
gaaioa  through  the  sympathetic  nerroos  system..  These 
ipnarions  are  afterwards  worked  up  by  the  mind  into 
by  means  of  its  <' forms"  of  space,  time^ 


tin- 

Tikis  simple  and  '' geometric"  method  of  explaining 
«UD^  though  it  may  be  Taloable  ap  to  a  certain  point, 
ort  necessarily  fail  to  account  for  all  the  phenomena  con- 
ned.   As  we  haye  shown  in  our  preliminary  description 

dnsms,  their  contents  rarj  within  veiy  wide  limits,  and 
JiDot  thenfore  all  be  referred  to  one  or  two  simple 
imfA»  whether  mental  faculties  or  bodily  stimuli ;  also, 

ii  ^  no  means  safe  to  afiinn  of  any  mental  function 
■at  it  is  uniTersally  absent  in  dreams,  since  the  second 
4stal  processes,  as  Sir  H.  Holland  and  M.  Maniy  point 
it^  jDler  in  Tery  unequal  degrees  into  diflforent  dreams. 

A  M  and  exhaustiTe  theory  of  dreaming  would  seem  to 
idnde  sereral  distinct  lines  of  inquiry.  Among  these 
Me  are  three  which  have  already  been  well  de&ied  by 
iceot  writers  on  the  subject  llie  first  relates  to  the 
>Qioes  of  dream-imaginations,  or  the  stimulations  which 
re  the  immediate  causes  of  thesa  The  second  question 
as  to  do  with  the  order  or  form  of  dream-combinations, 
od  seeks  to  determine  the  conditions  of  the  peculiar 
mngements,  simultaneous  and  successiye,  which  are 
l>semble  in  dreams.  The  last  problem  is  that  of 
woonting  for  the  objective  reality  and  generally  for  the 
iteesity  and  impressiveness  of  dream-fancies. 

In  briefly  opening  up  each  of  these  lines  of  inquiry  we 
^U  seek  to  keep  in  mind  the  variable  as  well  as  the  con- 
^  features  of  dreamiug ;  also  we  shall  proceed,  as  far 
)  possible,  according  to  that  double  method  of  study, 
«  psycholoffical  and  the  physiological  (subjective  and 
>jeetiye\  which  offers  itself  to  those  who  accept  the  idea 

a  perfect  parallelism  between  mental  and  bodily  events. 
(A)  The  Sources  of  Dream  Materials. — The  numerous 
>>ges  which  make  up  the  ever-renewed  current  of  a  dream 
|pesr  sometimes  to  come  from  the  internal  depths  (A  the 
iAd  itaell  In  other  cases,  as  even  the  ancients  recognized, 
By  depend  on  a  stimulation  of  the  brain  arising  from  vary- 
S  conditions  of  the  bodily  organs.  According  to  the  view 
^  all  mental  events  have  their  physical  accompaniments, 
I  fiist  class  of  imaginations  must  also  be  referred  to  cer 
^  conditions  of  the  brain  and  nervous  system.  These 
rioQs  sources  of  dream-activity  are  roughly  classified  by 
utley  in  his  Observations  on  Man,  Dream-images,  he 
Is  ns,  are  deducible  from  three  causes  : — (1)  impressions 
d  idess  lately  received ;  (2)  present  state  of ,  the  body 
pedally  the  stomach  and  the  brain) ;  (3)  association. 
« large  part  played  by  bodily  states  in  our  dream-life  is 
^ised  not  only  by  physiologists,  as  Maury,  but  also  by 
^  who  ascribe  dreams  in  part  to  occult  spiritmJ 
^ties,  as  Schemer.  By  help  of  the  results  of  recent 
Marches  we  are  able  to  improve  a  little  on  Hartley's 
^■nfication.  The  exciting  causes  of  dream-images  fall 
^  two  main  classes  : — (I.)  peripheral,  and  (11.)  central 
i^tioiLB.  The  latter  arise  in  the  outlying  parts  of  the 
'^ooB  sjrstem,  namely,  the  organs  of  sense,  the  muscular 
paratna,  the  interned  bodily  organs,  together  with  the 
^^nial  portions   of  the   nerves  connected   with  Uiese. 


Centxal  stimuktioas  are  such  as  arise  mainly^  if  not  entirely 
within  the  encrahalio  region.  These  agftin  are  either  (a) 
direct,  or  (fi)  indirect.  The  first  depend  on  the  conditioB 
of  the  nerre-elements  acted  upon,  and  the  unknown 
influenoee  (possibly  connected  with  the  oonditioii  of  the 
circulation)  bioaght  to  bear  on  these  at  the  moment  The 
indirect  stimulations  arise  as  a  result  of  vsomepreoeding 
excitation  in  a  oonnected  region  of  the  brain.  The  former 
underlie  the  apparently  spontaneous  imaginations  of  di^am- 
isif^  as  weU  as  those  which  ere  the  echo  of  a  recent  waking 
experience.  The  latter  are  the  i^ysical  counterpart  of 
images  or  ideas  called  up  by  association  with  preceding 
imiges  or  thooghtiL 

(L)  Ajnong  jpeiipheral  stimulations  are  to  be  noticed  (o) 
those  iriiiehanse  from  the  action  of  external  olgectson  tne 
organs  of  Musation.  Recent  researches  sJmw  that  tbsee  may 
play  an  inqportant  part  in  dreama  Dr  Beattie  speaks  of  8 
man  who  oonld  be  made  to  dream  about  a  subject  by 
whispering  into  his  ear.  Experiments  were  made  by  M. 
Qiron  de  Bozareingnes  (Journal  de  PhytioL  tooL  viii)  as 
to  the  efifecta  of  ext^ual  impressions  on  dreaming.  Thus,  by 
leaving  lus  knee  uncovered  during  sleep,  he  dreamt  he  was 
travelling  in  a  diligence  (where  Imees  are  apt  to  get  cold). 
The  most  elaborate  experiments  bearing  on  this  point  have 
been  oarried  on  by  All  Mauiy,  with  &  help  of  an  assist- 
ant. The  latter  produces  some  -external  stimulation 
while  the  experimenter  sleeps ;  he  is  then  wakened 
up  so  as  to  record  the  dream  immediately  resulting 
1^  this  means  important  results  were  reached  When, 
for  example^  his  lips  were  tickled,  he  dreamt  that 
he  was  subjected  to  horrible  tortures,  that  pitch 
plaster  was  applied  to  his  face  and  then  torn  off.  Sensa- 
tions of  hearing,  smell,  and  taste  were  also  followed  by 
appropriate  though  greatly  exaggerated  images.  Wundt 
(Phytiohgikhe  Psyehologie)  thinks  that  cutaneous  seoss- 
tioas^  arising  from  the  varying  pressure  and  temperature  of 
the  bodily  sur^M^,  are  frequent  excitants  (^  dream-4magos. 
{fiS  Along  with  such  objective  sensations  must  be  reckoned 
suDJective  sensations  which  arise  in  the  absence  of  external 
stimuli,  and  which  have  as  their  physical  basis  certain 
actions  in  tiie  peripheral  as  weU  as  the  central  regions  of 
the  nerves.  Of  such  are  the  visual  images  (SddwmMT' 
bilder)  seen  by  J.  Milller,  Gk>ethe,  Purkiiije,  and  others,  when 
the  body  is  disposed  to  sleep.  These  are  called  the  dream- 
chaos  by  Oruitbuisen,  since  they  are  supposed  to  f onn  the 
raw  material  of  dreuns.  Hauiy  gives  a  full  aoeount  of 
these  phenomena,  which  he  terms  ^  hypnagogic  hallucina- 
tions,'' and  which  appear  to  indude  not  only  visual  images 
but  also  sulgective  sensations  of  sound,  touch,  4a  He 
attaches  great  importance  to  the  action  of  these  subjective 
sense  tions  in  dreams.  The  predominance  of  visual  imagery 
in  dreaming  appears  to  be  coimected  with  the  great  activity 
of  .the  organ  of  sight  and  its  consequent  excitability.  It 
is  to  be  fidded  that  one  can  only  roughly  distinguish  these 
subjective  sensations,  which  involve  U)e  peripheral  regions 
of  the  nervous  system,  from  images  supposed  to  be  con- 
fined to  the  central  regions.  (y)  The  conditions 
of  our  muscles  during  sleep,  which  somehow  convoy 
impressions  to  the  brain,  affect  consciousness,  and  s6  influx 
ence  dreaming.  To  this  source  we  must  refer  the  active 
phenomena  of  dreams,  as  running,  flying,  resisting 
struggling,  Ac.  It  is  probable,  as  Wundt  remarks,  thai 
the  movements  of  the  body  during  sleep,  as  those  of 
breathing  and  the  extensioos  and  contractioDs  of  the  linxba, 
give  rise  to  dream  fancies,  and  painful  conditions  of  the 
muscles  due*  to  an  awkward  position  of  the  limbs  may  also 
serve  to  excite  images,  (o)  Among  the  most  frequent 
excitants  of  dreams  are  organic  or  systemic  sensations  con- 
nected with  the  varying  states  of  the  intenal  bodily 
organs.     The  prominence  given  to  this  souioe  of  dreaming 
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ifl  AociCDt  and  moJem  syttenu  of  medicine  has  tiretdj 
beeu  referred  to.  Sutes  of  the  stomacb,  lungi,  hetrt, 
Mcretorj  organs,  teeth  and  guma,  &c.,  are,  as  we  all  know, 
powerful  pro^ocatiTcs  of  dreams.  Owing  to  the  close  con- 
nection of  dreams  with  these  organic  conditions  they  may 
fcenre  as  important  elements  in  the  diagnosis  of  bodily 
disease.  Thus  11  Macario  (Du  Sommeil,  det  Bivctf  ft  du 
Symnambulitme)  recognizes  among  the  morbid  class  of 
dreams  those  which  are  "  prodromic,"  or  premonitory  (tf.^., 
8  dream  of  sanguinary  conflict  before  hemorrhage),  as  well 
VH  those  which  are  symptomatio  of  existing  bodily  and 
injntal  dinorders. 

(II.)  Wo  pass  to  internal  or  cerebral  excitations.  Under 
(a),  the  direct  oxcitatiuns,  are  to  be  included  all  dream-ideas 
which  do  not  arise  from  bodily  stimuli,  or  through  ossocia- 
ti^n  with  preceding  feelings  and  ideas.  It  seems  fairly 
certam  that  many  of  our  dream-images  are  thus  occasioned 
l>y  a  kind  of  **  automatic  excitation  **  otAhe  cerebral  regions. 
The  dreams  which  clearly  arise  from  an  aftereffect  in  the 
braiii  of  recent  perceptions,  especially  those  of  the  previous 
day,  apix^ar  to  illustrate  this  process.  Also,  many  of  the 
iiuji^'es  which  correspond  to  persons  and  scenes  supposed  to 
I'C  long  since  forgotten  may  be  due  to  some  such  local 
automaiio  cerebral  "  sub- excitation."  Maury  distinctly 
recognizes  this  factor  in  dream-stimulatiou.  It  appears 
from  experiences  recorded  by  him  that  by  nicans 
of  these  automatic  central  excitations  images  may 
^^mctimes  be  called  up  of  objects  which  have  ucvei  been 
distinctly  perceived,  aud  which  yet  have  left  a  trace  of 
tlicir  action  on  the  cerebral  substance,  (fi)  The  indirect 
central  stimulations  include,  no  doubt^  a  large  number  of 
our  dream-f anciea.  When  once  a  startlng-poiut  is  reached, 
whether  through  a  peripheral  or  a  central  automatic  (direct) 
excitation,  the  nervous  connections  which  answer  to 
mental  associations  provide  a  vast  range  of  new  cere- 
Iration.  It  is  to  be  added  that  the  very  same  causes 
wbich  excite  particular  cerebral  regions. to  automatic  action 
niiist  affect  other  and  connected  parts  in  a  less  degree, 
producing  a  powerful  predispositioQ  to  activity.  Hence 
it  is  to  06  supposed  that  links  of  association  which  are 
iiisafficicnt  to  restore  an  idea  to  consciousness  in  the  wak- 
ing, state  may  suflSce  to  do  so  in  sleep. 

(B)  Ths  Or<Ur  of  Dr«am^ambi»aiion$.—DTtAm»  are 
coinmonly  said  to  bo  iq(Cuherent»  and  this  is  no  doubt  fre- 
nuently  the  casa  On  the  other  hand  many  dreams  appear 
to  Kimulate  orderly  arrangements  of  objects  and  successions 
fi  events.  It  must  follow  that  on  simple  theory,  such  as 
iliat  the  mind  has  lost  the  forms  of  thought^-as  spaoe^ 
t.rac.  and  causation  (which,  as  we  have  seen,  is  contradicted 
ly  Si'bo{icnhauer)— will  cover  all  the  facts.  The  absence 
('t  vulitiun  and  voluntary  attention  goes  far  to  throw  light 
'*n  dream- combinations.  In  dreaming,  as  Mauty  obser\'e8. 
Attention,  instead  of  dominating  the  images  which  present 
tiiL-nuH^lvus,  is  itself  dominated  by  these.  At  the  same 
lime,  as  wu  ^hall  sec  presently,  the  action  of  attention. 
thouL'h  no  lonp:r  ccmtruUed  by  the  will  and  directed 
tu  some  practicfil  end,  plays  an  important  jKirt  in  dream- 
(••nstruition.  In  r^rdur.  if  possible,  to  get  at  the  laws  of 
•irciim  structure,  wc  may  roughly  dividu  drvams  iuto  two 
cL^^ues : — (a)  ih*  disconiiectcfl  and  iuculicrtnt,  and  (/?)  ihc 

c\licn-nt 

/at  The  want  of  coherence  in  disorderly  dreams apijcara 
tA  lU-iM!  fmm  the  play  of  asiu»ci.ition  acting  i-n  all  the 
LitLri><{' rii.-oun  and  diricouncctvd  clvments  Miiiplitd  by 
inrii'hi  ml  arul  ecntral  (din-ct)  stimulation  at  thii  time,  there 
Lii.:;  no  viilitii>nal  contrtd  (duniinating  attcntiun)  to  mtL-r- 
f' :.:  with  tlu-  i.rin:c<<..  Snj  p'.hinir  that  thc^  two  primary 
I  i.rii  I  aru  r.iiiijnu  illy  M'iidi!ii^  forth  new  :iiid  diMonnivIi'd 
ini.i;ji-.t  til  lh«'  djriui  L-  •nsi:MV..-ni"W,  end  lh-:t  nwin^;  to  the 
cxtrt-iQG  riiiti>i!;iv  uf  ll-i  brain  duiin;:  ^leep  i)umLri-'.i:i 


paths  of  aswciation  open  tlitinMlTCt  up  in  eooBscrioB  \ 
eveiy  sueh  image^  we  may  see  how  it  u  that  otjacts  gr 
Ihemselvei^  and  events  tncceed  one  aaotlMr  in  s 
a  chaotic  manner.  It  is  not  coRcct  to  say  tlial  w  I 
dispense  with  the  "  forms  "  of  space  and  time ;  obicds 
viewed  in  space,  and  events  "  intuited  "  in  tuait,  it  is  o 
that  the  particular  positions  of  things  in  space  aud  ti 
are  overiooked.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  true  that  tli 
is  in  these  loosely-threaded  dreams,  if  not  in  all  dreami 
suspension  of  the  reasoning  process  bjr  whieh  objects 
intuited  in  a  cansal  rdatioa  In  these  dreams,  then, 
mind  is  passive,  and  conscionsness  is  made  nn  of  a  ftn^ 
images  and  feelings  which  is  not  analyad  ana  rations^ 
as  it  is  in  the  nomial  processes  of  waking  peroepCioiL 

Ifi)  Let    us  now  consider  the  more    coherent 
of  dreams.    Theee,  is  we  have  seen,  hava  by  sooo 
accounted  for  as  the  products  of  soma  occult  power  «a^ 
soul,  as  the  "  phantastical  power  *  of  Cndworth  ai^i 
symbolic  plastic  phantasy  oi  Schemer.     Thera  is  no  db 
that  in  many  of  the  more  elaborate  and  pietorisl  of  t 
dreams  a  result  is  reached  very  similar  to  ths  prodacte  i 
the  waking  imagination.     Can  this  operatioD  be  aimlju 
into  simple  processes  t    first  of  all,  the- images,  boans 
disconnected  their  corresponding  d^ecta  may  bi^  gnn 
themselves  in  a  certain  arrangement     This  proeas  wosli 
be  described  by  psydu^ogiete  of  the  Kantian  school  u  tfai 
superposition  on  the  dream-materials  of  eertsin  Bsstil 
forms.     On  the  other  hand,  it  may  perhapa  be  ophiMJ 
as  a  result  of  association.   When  two  ordeia  of  impnnaa* 
for  example,  the  sight  of  the  human  form  and  the  waaA  d 
a  human  voice — have  been  habitually  associated,  than  idMi 
what  may  be  called  a  general  associative  disposttiotlocos- 
nect  some  ^'arlety  of  one  order  of  impression  with  mj  psr 
ticular  variety  of  the  order  which  happens  to  pwssnt  iMf 
to  the  mind ;  and  so,  when  dreaming,  ths  mind  is  di^MMd 
to  odd  to  images  of  colour  certain  relations  of  spso^  po» 
tion,  magiutude,  Ac,  to  images  of  human  beings  eoBe  ion 
'of  the  appropriate  human  actions,  relations,  ic    Bf^ 
means  the  intuitive  oleameas  and  complatsnea  of  o 
dream-inmginations  may  largely  be  accounted  lot    & 
to.be  added  that  these  general  associativa tendenrios dp 
determine  what    particular  cplationa  or  actioai  on 
be  attributed  to  the  images  of  sleeps     These  latter  dr 
on  the  particular  circumstances  of  the  uKWisot,  si 
example,  the  locality  of  the  optic  fibres  involved,  the  ti 
excitability  of  the  central  regiooi,  «c 

In  this^actor  of  our  drcam-constmctions  ths  Bind 
to  be  wholly  passive.     We  have  now  to  tom  to  a 
influence,  which  involves  to  some  extent  the  actrve 
the  mind,  namely,  the  play  of  attention  under  their 
not  of  Uie  will,  but  of  certain  vague  omotiooal  i 
The  chief  of  the^  are  the  feeling  for  unitv,  and  tb 
of  emotional  harmony.     First  of  all,  there  see 
a  tendency  in   the  more  orderly  dreams  to  b 
images    iuto    some    intelligible    connection    or 
of  unity  with   the   pre-existing  oncsb     This 
pulse,  acting  through  the  processes  of  cxpcc 
attention,    l>ccomes    selective,    loading    to    f 
of  those  members  of  the  ever-renewed  flux 
which  are  fitted  to  enter  into  the  drcam-sc 
sistent   factors.      In    certain   cases,  indeed, 
eerms  to  rise  to  something  like  a  or-iacio* 
cxLTtiou.     Wo  occasionally  remember  that 
our  dream  to  discover  a  consivtency  in  the  y 
ejnfused  scene  presented  to  conscionsoess. 
unity  of  dream-etructuro  is  largely  detcrmiu' 
of  i motional  harmony.      \  Isrge  part,  if 
dre.im-fnncies  are  attended  with  a  feeling  o 
i«in      No^,  when  a  certain  state  uf  em 
I X  .:.*d  in  the  inlr^',  there  'u  a  tendency  u 
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ieh  <OD(lu!t  with  tbis  feeling,  and  to  accept  an^  which 
noniie  with  it '  The  emotion  controls  the  movements 
latieipaiion  and  of  intellectoal  attention,  so  that  suitable 
11  are  at  once  recognised  and  detained.  The  unity  of 
most  complex  dreams  appears  to  arise  yeiy  largely  from 
I  source.  In  dreams  described  by  Schether,  Volkelt, 
I  Wondt  the  successions  of  imaginary  events  are  clearly 
log  together  by  a  thread*  of  emotion,  as  joy,  terror, 
i  10  on.  The  commonest  example  of  such  a  dominating 
)tuAial  tone  in  dreaming  occurs  when  there  is  a 
rant  of  pleasurable  or  painful  feeling  contributed  by  the 
dition  of  som#of  the  internal  organs  of  the  body.  These 
lily  sensations  become  the  basiB  of  complex  groups  of 
igea,  each  new  scene  being  connected  with  som^ 
logoos  shade  of  feeling,  "bodily"  or  "mental.** 
Cj  The  Objective  Reality  and  Intensity  of  Drean^ 
aginationt. — These  are  explained  by  Hartley  by  two 
mmstatces, — first,  the  absence  of  any  other  reality  to 
XM  to  the  ideas  which  offer  themselves ;  and  secondly, 
I  greater  vividness  of  the  visible  ideas  which  occur  in 
ana  as  measured  by  the  corresponding  waking  ideas, 
ii  last  fact  may,  he  thinks,  be  partly  accounted  for  by 
increased  heat  of  the  brain.  As  already  remarked, 
igald  Stewart  explains  the  reality  of  dreams  through  the 
(pension  of  the  ordinary  action  of  volition.  In  waking 
i,  he  says,  we  distinguish  objective  impressions  from 
sy  by  finding  that  the  former  are  independent  of  volition,- 
tile  the  latter  are  dependent  on  the  same.  Hmice,  in 
Mming,.when  the  will  no  longer  controls  ideas»  these  jure 
staken  f 6r  realities.  The  chief  influences  here  concerned 
pear  to  be  included  in  Hartley's  theory,  thongh  the  cir- 
mitances  emphasised  by  Stewart  may  be  a  secondary 
meat  in  the  case.  That  the  reality  of  dream-images 
pesda  in  large  part  on  the  absence  of  external  impressions 
*  beta  recognized  by  most  recent  writers.     Among  others 

Taine  (De  P Intelligence)  dwells  on  the  function  of 
teroal  aensation  as  a  corrective  to  internal  imaginations, 
eping  these  below  the  illusory  stage.  Externed  impres- 
es  are  distinguished  from  ideas  in  the  waking  st^te,  in 
rt  at  least,  by  their  greater  intensity.  When  this  relation 
BO  longer  recognized  by  reason  either  of  the  ideas 
loiring  preternatural  vividness  or  of  the  sensations 
>og  withdrawn,  illusion  follows.  Waking  hallucinations 
pend  on  the  first  circumstance,  dream-illusions  on  the 
oad,  perhaps  also  on  the  first  as  well  This  leads  us  to 
I  reflection  that  during  sleep  the  ideas  arising  in 
''cioii^ess  undergo  an  increase  of  absolute  as  well  as  of 
^ve  rividness.  That  \b  to  eay,  they  are  in  themselves 
^  intense  states  of  consciousness  than  waking  ideas. 
>  seems  to  point,  as  Maury  observes,  to  an  increased  ez- 
^ty  of  tiie  nervous  substance  in  sleep.  This  same 
QmstaDce,  too,  helps  to  account  for  the  preternatural 
feaaiveness  and  the  exaggeration  which  meet  us  in 
^life.  .  If  the  brain  is  during  sleep  peculiarly  excitable 
^  follow  that  all  sensational  stimuli,  external  and 
(iial  alike,  will  produce  an  exaggerated  result  Thus 
intensity  of  sensations  will  be  augmented,  and  their 
^e,  and  so  the  apparent  magnitude  of  dream-images  be 
eased.  Again,  if  in  dreaming  the  stream  of  fancies  be 
^pid  one,  if  images  simultaneously  and  successively 
rd^  in  on  consciousness,  we  may  understand  how  space 

time  may  appear  to  swell  to  unusual  proportions, 
e  OK>re,  the  peculiar  excitability  of  the  brain  will  mani- 
itaelf  in  an  exaggeration  of  all  feeling.  Slight  bodily 
omforta,  for  example,  will  be  transformed,  as  in  Maury's 
^nments,  into  huge  sufferings,  and  so  locally  circum- 
^  bodily  sensations  of  pleasure  may  expand  into  pre- 
atnral  forms  of  emotional  delight 
'«  are  now  perhaps  in  a  position  to  explain  the 
bolic  function  of   dreams   so    much   emphasized   by 


Schemer.  He  considers  ilutt  our  dream-phantasy  habituaOj 
represents  thn  seat  of  bodily  sensations  under  tha  symbol 
of  a  house  and  its  parts,  and  the  silent  processes  of  thought 
as  the  audible  conversation  of  living  persons.  The  latter 
remark  is  probably  correct,  and  its  truth  follows  from 
a  consideration  of  the  close  association  between  thought 
and  audible  speech.  The  former  observation  is  surely  an 
exaggerated  statement,  as  has  been  shown  by  his  friendly 
critic  Volkelt  Yet  though  bodily  sensations  do  not  as  a 
rule  reveal  themselves  under  the  symbol  of  a  building  or 
mass  of  buildings,  they  undoubtedly  do  appear  in  conscious* 
ness  disguised  and  transformed ;  and  the  reasons  of  this  aru 
plain.  Even  in  the  waking  condition  we  have  but  a  vaguo 
cons^ousness  of  the  seat  of  the  bodily  sensationa,  and  in 
sleep  this  can  hardly  be  present  at  alL  In  addition  to  this, 
the  exaggerating  influences  just  referred  to  must  tend  to 
disguise  the  r^  nature  ci  bodily  sensations,  and  so 
to  remove  all  conscioosness  of  their  locality.  Hence  bodily 
sensations  do  as  a  rule  clothe  themselves  in  a  disguise 
appearing  under  the  form  of  emotional  experiences.  And 
the  particular  pleasurable  or  painful  images  selected,  which 
will  vary  with  the  indivioiad'a  emotional  nature  and 
experience,  will  be  apt  to  r^cur  as  a  "  symbolic  expression  " 
of  this  variety  of  bodily  feeling.  It  will  follow,  too,  from 
the  predominance  ol  visual  ideas  in  dreams,  that  these 
emotional  fancies  will  conmionly  take  the  shape  of  alluring 
or  alarming  visual  peroeptiona. 

Dreaming  is  a  subject  of  great  interest  by  reason  of  its 
points  of  contact  T7ith  other  mental  conditiona.  Thus  the 
common  suspension  of  many  of  the  higher  processes  of 
emotion,  thought,  and  volition  suggests  an  analogy  between 
the  dreaming  state  and  the  instinctive  .stage  of  mental 
growth  as  observable  in  children,  primitive  men,  and  the 
lower  animals.  This  aspect  of  dreams  has  be^n  treated  by 
Maury. 

Again,  dreaming  has  many  curious  resemblances  to  the 
mental  states  of  the  insane.  The  differences  which  mark 
off  dreaming  from  these  states  have  already  been*  given. 
The  resemblances  between  them  are  no  less  important  Li 
the  illuso;ry  intensity  of  its  internal  images,  in  the  rapidity 
ot  its  flux  of  ideas,  and  in  the  wildness  and  incoherence  of 
its  combinations,  the  dream  stands  very  close*to  the  whole 
class  ^f  haDndnattooa  and  illusions  of  waking  Ufa. 
In  tmth,  a  systematio  psychological  treatment  of  dreams 
must  connect  them  with  other  forms  of  illusion.  This  is 
done,  for  ezamfde,  by  Wnndt,  who  refers  all  these  groups 
of  phenomena  to  an  increased  excitability  of  the  sensory 
regions  of  the  brain.  Maury  seems  disposed  to  regard 
dreaming  as  the  incipient  stage  of  a  pathological  mental 
condition,  of  which  somnambuliBm,  insanity,  kc,  are  more 
iully  developed  forms.  Among  other  writers  who  have 
discussed  dreams  in  relation  to  theee  other  abnormal  states 
of  mind  are  Macario  (op,  cit,),  Bierre  de  Boismont  (Lei 
ffallueinalian»)f  J  Moreau  (Du  Haechisch  et  eTAtienation 
Meniale),  also  Sir  H.  Holland,  and  Dr  Carpenter  (Mental 
Phytiology), 

A  good  deal  of  random  and  nndiff«ated  information  respoctinc 
dreams  and  dream-theories  ii  to  be*  found  in  Mr  Frank  Seiafield^ 
Literature  and  Curiosities  of  Dreams.  A  enriotia  tfccount  of  the 
ancients'  views  of  dreams  is  to  be  met  with  in  a  work  entitled  if<i> 
toire  du  Sonnambulisnif  par  Austin  Ganthier.  For  the  best  atate- 
ment  of  the  modem  theory  of  dreama,  the  atudent  is  referred  to  the 
\rorks  of  Maury,  Wundt,  Carpenter,  and  Volkelt,  already  named. 
Dreams  hare  been  roughly  clanified  according  to  the  source  of  their 
images  and  the  relative  activity  of  association  and  imagination  in- 
volved, by  Schemer,  Volkelt,  and  others.  The  riew  of  the  nro« 
cesses  involved  in  the  imaginative  construction  of  dreama  nere 
adopted  has  been  more  fully  developed  by  the  praaent  writer  in  an 
article  in  the  ComhiU  Magazine  of  November  1876.  (J.  8.) 

DREDGE,  Ths  Katuiulust's,  an  implement  con* 
structed  on  the  general  plan  of  the  common  oyster-dredge, 
and  used  by  naturalists  for  obtaining  specimens  of  the 
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MiiiMlt  li<r{i)g  on  tbo  bottom  of  the  ua  at  gnatot  or  Issg 
daptb^  [or  the  porpon  at  detennining  thsit  itnictnr*  4bil 
K>ologic«l  nUtioiu,  and  ascertaining  theii  gsogn^ie*!  dis- 
tribution, the  iuMrnment  nioallj  emplo7e4  in  thi*  u,l 
odiar  northem  ccuntne*  for  dredging  ojsten  and  cIbou  is 
k  li^t  franw  ol  iron  ibont  S  feet  long  by  a  foot  or  to  in 
widlh,  with  a  acf^er  lika  s  ottnw  lioe  on  one  ndo,  and 
'   bin  itou  bunAioli  meet  in 


■n  iron  line 

the  0  .  _ 

S  feet  in  dsplh  o(  iron  cfaatn  nattiDft  oi  of  wide-oieehKi 
hempen-ond  uattiiiA  or  of  •  mixture  of  bucL  Nttu- 
Dliat  dredgan  M  mri:'iiMd  the  ojwter  dredge,  bnl  it 
ia  Mutely  eoitaUe  for  aoientific  pnipcM*.  HatIiu  a 
Mnpei  on  one  aide  oidy,  it  is  liable  in  a  cnrrent,  in  dnp 
mter,  or  In  unikilled  haodi,  to  fall  on  ito  back  and  com,.' 
qoendj  to  eonw  op  ««ip^,^ierapar  not  baring  come  intu 
pl^.  OTrtardreageisiMnotallowed  to  t•keoyIter■b•loI>' 
a  certain  ai»,  and  tlie  eonmeidal  dredge  U  ao  oooBiTi  il 
ai  to  allow  all  mall  ^M^jtt  to  f'^  thtongbf  and,  aa  nkany 
of  tlMae  an  o[  Ow  hi^eat  int«eat  to  ue  aatoialiat,  bia 
object  ii  thna  b  a  mat  meaann  defeated- 

na  nmedy  f  or  UMa  deieeta  tatohave  a  aeraparoa  eftch 
aide,  wtlh  die  aitna  attached  in  eneh  a  wi^  Out  one  or 
1  mntf  naob  the  sronnd  ti 

in  prapration  to  the  aiae  of  tha  tzioa,  and  of  a 

material  mich  i*  only  tsfflciently  open  to  allow  the  water 

J  throBf^  with  the  ope^na  ao  diibibBtad  an 

'    '    ■        '  '    bdiv^  the 


to  tan' a 


pait  at  tba  bag  cloae 


opeungaao 
s  enoon  to 


Ibt  late  Dr  Bobart  Ball  of  Dublin  deriaed  the  modfflco- 
tion  which  hna  ainoe  baac  niad  alnkaat  BUTaoally  l; 
natnraliita  in  thia  ooudn  and  abroad 
und«  the  KUe  nf  «  Ball'a  1  lt«d«a  " 
ffig.  1).  The  dred^  on  tUa  pat 
'ten,  need  in  Britain  fix  t»  jtaa 
tJtar  thair  fiiat  JnttodnBtlon,  about 
t  be  jwr  1 8S^  w«a  nanallj  aaiall  and 
rather  Wn— not  mm  than  IS  to 
IS  inahea  in  langth,  b;  4  M  4i  inchee 
inwldthatllwmonlL  Twotcnpeia, 
the  length  of  the  dredga-bama,  and 
llt«  S  iwAaa  wide,  wan  aet  at  an 
ikn^of  about  1)0°  to  Ifaa  plane  of 
the  dnd0*^  month,  ao  thai  rtan 
the  diadoa  wna  mt^  hanlad  along 
it  look  \M  df  Ae  ponnd  and 
aecared  anythhiKloaaaoBitaaaTftet^ 

I^tlaih  BaA  dt«d«ea  of  oob- 
•idanbly  laiBti  riae  have  bean  nnd. 
Perhapa  tte  Boat  eenvaniMit  form  _ 

for  dredging  froa  a  nw  boat  ar  Tra.  J.—i 
a  rawl  la  thM  w^wwoted  in  the  M^ 

Ggnxa.  n*  fnma  ia  U  inohaa  Vm^  and  ita  width  ia  C 
indtea.  TkaaonpMaanSInebMwid^aiidtheaeareaaiM 
that  the  diatanoa  •artM  batwaen  thdt  aerapingedgaaiB  7^ 
inchea.  'Dw  anda  of  the  frame  ocnnecting  the  aeiapen  are 
ii>iind  baa  of  lion  flta  aiflhtha  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  anl 
trom  tbeaa  bara  two  comd  anna  af  round  iron  of  tbeaaniL 
tbieknaa^  dividing  beneath  into  two  branehea,  wiiicb  a  < 
atiaehad  to  the  enda  of  the  eroar^Mra  by  eye*  allowing  ti 
arma  to  (old  down  otot  tba  dredge-mooth,  me«t  in  C^ 
biaTj  (yea  at  a  point  18  inchea  abore  the  centre  of  tl-.- 
frame.  The  total  kei^  of  the  dradgs  frame  and  aimi  i« 
30  ft ;  it  oi^  to  be  of  the  bcM  Unrmoor  or  Swedish 
WTDugfat  Iran. 

The  thick  inner  edge*  of  the  •erapei*  are  pertoiated  Ij 
ronnd  holes  at  diatancea  of  about  an  inch,  and  tbrou^b 
tlwe   (Iruug   iron  linp  about  an  inch  in   '''■"■■■'■*  an; 


poned,  and  two  or  three  ainular  rinp  nm  oa  Ae  A 
which  form  the  end*  of  the  dredge-frame.  A.  light  i 
bent  to  tba  form  of  the  dredge  opening  aaval 
throo^  tbeia  ling-,  and  to  tbia  rod  >i)d  to  the  t 
month  of  the  diedge-bag  ia  aecmaly  ■**~i'hH  by  afc 
m  laong  capper  wire.  Ihe  diedgfrtag  for  »  dt 
tU*  aiM  ahotud  be  about  S  feet  deep ;  and  prob 

twine,  the  meahea  half  an  inch  to  the  aide,  the  inte 
eontiBClii^[  to  a  third  ol  an  ioA  aoroaa  whan  tba ' 
thoroa^y  aoakad.     So  open  a  natwoik  wmhl  lat  i 

aame  time  to  give  fraa  egrmi  to  the  wBtv,  tba  be 
the  ba&  to  the  haigbt  of  abont  (<  inabi^  ii  lim 
"  bread-baft"  a  light  opco  kind  of  eanvaa.  It  nwy 
that  in  each  a  dredge  many  valnable  bmO  olgacH 
wBibed  throo^  the  meaheaof  thenpperpait  of  the 
along  with  the  mnd  and  thna  loat ;  to,  on  tba  otht 
if  thsbagbe  veiy  oloaeit  i*q4  to  get  filMi^  wi 
at  onoe,  and  to  collect  TiAiTiIng  mMa. 

For  wotfc  round  the  eoastt  of  Emtna,  at  depth* 
able  bom  ■  row-boat  or  yairi,  probably  Uw  beat 
line  k  bolfr«^  d  the  heat  Biuiiao  hemp,  not  T 
11  inrfiM  In  cuenmferaioe,  containing  umtecs  U 
,^  .1 . — ^.     ™„u iho5db*nr 


line  k  bolfr«m  d  the  heat  Biuiiao  hemp,  not  b 
IJ  inelir-  '- ' —=-' =-*■' —  *- 

bnndrad  wn^^  ao  that  the  bteakkg  at 


I  in  three  atnnda.    Each  yarn  il 


MitiaMTarTol 

__, __  .   .  Ulknrwaltrlka 

ia  often  caught  amoog  rocki  or  eonl,  and  tte  ran 
be  atHog  Mioof^  in  aoeh  a  caaa  lo  fatiag  ^  tt*  DB 
tf  than  ware  aoma  litda  way  0^  Itkalwviwi' 
dndgjDft  to  f<— *^"  tta  ajnaiiilnial<i  dafith  with  i 
cMting  the  dredge  i  and  the  lead  oi^  afam 
inied  by  a  ragialiwing  thwManalai,  ttm  t 
had  d  tha  dredge  wiU  ipn  gtaattr  te  tab 
obe«CTationingeagia|ihicaldialribntioo,if  itbeneem 
by  an  aconiata  note  at  the  botton-te^iemlin 
daptha  uder  100  fathom*  the  amoont  d  rope  p 
dkonldba  at  laaat  doobl*  the  depth  i  under  90  I 
where  one  naoally  woiki  more  rapidly,  it  Aronld  ' 
amrlj  tlftee  time* ;  thi*  gina  ■  good  deal  d  abd 
die  dradae  if  the  boat  be  nwring  my  alo^,  ■» 
the  Up  of  the  dredge  wall  down.  'Vhen  tharaiaa 
eanaek  it  i*  nanally  an 
bom  Uft  toh«(tnl 


noonditia  bettcc  to  faatv  thi 

Oa  aim*  only,  and  to  lie  the  ti 
I  or  four  tuna  d  rop*-yam.     TUa  aiop  breafca  uad 
I  readily  than  the  dta^ie^ope,  ao  thA  if  tfw  died 

ean^t  it  ia  the  fint  thttg  to  ^re  w^  nndir  4*  «n 
I  in  dungaoit  oftanaltetB  thapOMtion  d  tba  A*l| 

The  dredge  i*  tipped  gntly  overtba  rida^  Mi 
the  bow  or  from  the  alem — in  a  amaO  boM  man 
the  UlMr— while  than  i*  a  littlawno^  and  thad 
which  the  rope  takea  indiaaM  n*i^i)y  lAathar  tti 
i*  going  down  propedy.    Whaa  it  readM*  U«  pai 

bc^na  to  ■ciap%*~ ' »  i— »  — _.».__ 

lunally  dsleat  at  01 


totkaMti 
dtbabolM 
npalaa*Bpaid  o^andtbarepa 
to  a  bench  or  rollock-pin.  ^le  boat  ahwiH  ma 
alowl;,  probably  not  faatei  tban  a  mih  an  boiK 


nA^i  DOM  plMMnt  to  dradge  with  a  dtmnOti  Mil  wbete  tbeir  maTem 

Won  t  U^t  wiod,  with  mjgbti,  agBimt » -nay  ilidit  tide  obnrred,  or  pUcad 

«t  anmt ;  but  thaw  an  eonditioiB  wbkh  cannot  be  com-  nitiit  ol  wine  or  drii^  _ 

nadtd.    TIib  dndge  m^  remain  down  £rom  a  qnatter  of  tW  lisve  been  eollected. 

-  *■ —  '-  ' ■ -' — ■--  "^ *■'-'  ■'       if  utingi  go  ■    -■-       .   .    . 
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iMtar  «r  with  a  vet;  aliglit  current  tlie  diadge  of  conne  aiia    ^le  mama  an  Asaminsd  eaiefoUjr  in  aneeeadon,  nA 

atbaf  ttw  boal^  and  «an  or  lula  an  nacfaiy ;  but  if  th«  th«  organiams  which  disj  contain  are  ^ntlj  renumd  with-. 

loat  bt  moriog  at  all  it  ii  all  that  ia  Teqnirad.     It  ia  a  pair  of  brua  or  bone  forcepa  into  the  jaia  of  aaa-water,. 

'■            K  pleaaant  to  dradge  with  a  eloao-raefed  aail  ws«e  their  moTsmerit  and  their  natural  colocra  nu^ba 

cad  at  once  in  bottlea  of  Hbong  or  weak 
dried,  according  to  Hie  otgeet  for  whicli 
ollected. 

..   _    __., ,  bj  wbicb  tim^  if  dtingl  go  'flie  adantiflo  Tilna  of  a  dredghig  dependa  jnaiatj  npon- 

nll,ilD^it  to  be  fairlj  filled.     Indred^ngfamaam^  twolbinm, — the  caie  with  which  £a  ocjacta  proemad  are 

tot  the  aini^aat  plan  b  for  two  or  thiee  men  to  haol  in,  pttaerrad    and    labelled   for   fntora    identification   and 

land  orar  hud,  and  ocdl  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat.    For  reference,  md  Qie  aceuracx  with  whidi  aQ  the  dioimi- 

ttntijanlor  yacfa^andfoT  depthi  orer  SO  bthoma,  a  atancea    o(    the   dtedgii^— the    pcution,  the  dapth,  the 

liM  ii  a  great  airiitaac&     ^la  rope  takaaa'  coople  of  nature  of  the  gnmndithe  date,  the  bottom-tampentttiti,  1«. 

tOM  nmnatlMwioeb,  wMdiil  worked  l^two  man,  iriiile  — are  reoorded.     Ereiy  apediMn,  whether  dry  or  in  aairit, 

lAird  hind  take*  It  fnmi  the  winch  and  ooUi  it  down.  ahonldbelabelledatonce  with  the  nmnbermider  which  thia 

Iba  diedga  conua  np  Tariona^  freighted  aecorfflng  to  partknlai  dredging  in  entered  in  the  dicdger'a  note-book. 

IW  lociti^,  and  the  next  step  ia  to  ""pii^i  itt  ccnleata  TTp  to  the  middle  of  last  ceatmy  the  little  that  wa* 

Bd  to  iton  the  objeola  at  aeatch  for  fntnie  dm.    In  a  known  of  the  inhahihmfai  of  the  aaa  bejnmd  low-water 

npihdjrargaoiied&ed^Dg  expedition  a  frame  or  platfoan  roatk  aeenw  to  have  been  gathered  almost  eniirelj  from 

b  gftea  erected  with  a  led^  ronnd  it  to  reoeiTe  the  eon-  the  objeeta  found  thrown  on  the  beach  aftn  atoima,  and 

Inb  of  the  dradge,  bat  it  doe«  wall  enough  to  eapdn  it  from  chance  ctptnies  on  le&d-linea,  or  by  fishermen  on 

■  to  old  pMo  of  tatpaoling.     There  are  two  wna   of  their  long  linea,  end  in  tiawli  and  oTaterand  clam  dredgeiL 

MfMng  the  dradge ;    we  may  either  torn  it  np  and  pOtn  Hie  natonliit^a  dredge  doea  not  appear  to  have  been  nied 

ctt  m  contauta  ^  the  month,  or  we  maj  have  a  con-  for  inveatigating  ^yatematically  the  fauna  of  the  bottom  of 

trinneebf  wUch  the  bottom  of  the  bag  ia  made  to  tmlaoe.  the  aea  nnlilitwu  employed  07  Otbo  Frededck  HSller  in 

^  Sat  jiao  ii  the  aimpler  and  the  one  mora  oanallf  the  reMarchee  wUch  affoided  material  for  the  publication, 

■dapted;  tiwaaeoitd  baa  tJie  advantage  of  letting  the  maa  in  1779,  of  hia  admirable  Darriptioiu  and  Eittorj  0/  Iht 

dida  ant  mon  amoothly  and  eaeilj,  ont  the  lacing  intro-  ranr  <uid  Uu  launai  AnimaU  of  Denmark  and  Norttdy. 

dwM  ndMr  a  damadng  complication,  aa  it  ia  apt  to  looacn  Id  the  preface  to  the  first  Tolmna  Uilller  givca  a  qnaiot 

*Bmin)>.   Aii]rMa*cta*i*>l^<«i^beBDifaoeof  thebe^  dewriptaon  and  figora  of  a  dredge  (fig.  3)   not  tbit  nnlike 

■■•iiweanfallTiemaTediandphuiedfbTidenlifiastionln  that  naad  bj  Hall  and  Forbe^  on^               _' 

M  w  toba  of  aaa-water,  of  which  then  ahonid  Iw  a  the  moafli  of  the  dredge  waa  aquare, 

■■Bbtf  aeemed  in  aome  form  of  bottle  buket,  atanding  a  form  which,  nnleM  lued  with  great 

Mij.    Hie  haw  ihonld  not  be  mnoh  disturbed,  for  the  caiilioD,  pvee  fatal  &cilitiea  for  "  waah- 

'■Biali  obJMti  l^V"'"*^  in  it  hare  already  been  nnavoid-  ing  ont "  in  the  proeeae  of  hauling  in. 

*^ialt}ectad  fa>  a  good  deal  of  rongh  aiage,  and  the  leea  At  the  BirmiogMm  meetiag  <^  the 

fii0Mi  among  the  itonea  the  better.  Biitiah  AModation  in   1839  an  im- 

Oaa  to  the  plaee  where  the  dredge  is  emptied  there  portaot  committee  was  appointed  "  for 

*iiglato  baa  tab  about  2  feet  in  diameter  ana  20  inehea  naearehea  with  the  dredge  with  a  view 

dai^  provided  with  a  set  of               ^-  to  the    inveatigatioQ    01    the    marine 

'''                          nxilogy  of  Qreat  Britain,  the  illnetntion 

of    tb    geographical    distribntioB    of 
marine  snT"i»''j  and  the  more  accmate 

. __, „    ___   ..    ^^_tu^^^^^_^  determination    of    the  foasils  of   thern    I.-~Otlis  TM» 

ft  faeelr  within  one  aoAther.   HBim^^^HB  Pliocene  period."    Of  this  committee    rick  Hsn**!  Dndfe 

(*9  1.)    Eadi   man    haa  a   KOa^^^^H^  Edward  Forbes  was  the  raliog  K^t,     ("'°>- 

PMi  of  bon  handles  throo^    ^^%^B^^^^^^^  and  nndac  the  genial  infinanoe  A  lus  conta^ona  ealhn- 

Mdeh    the    hand    can    pan         piaE— Setotanw.  *'**'''  B"**  V'^'^'"  '"  '°*^  dnring   the  next  decade 

■■dy,  and  tha  handles  of  the  in  the  knowledge  of  the  faona  of  the  Britiah  aeaa,  and 

InVMt  Bere  ara  made  \aaib  so  that  the  whcrie  neat  can  be  many  wonderfolly   pleasant   days  were   spent   by   f" 

Uitad  without  itaopiDg  or  ptttting  the  arms  into  the  «  '  * '                          '     ' 
1^  appar  aaallest  siere  is  nnal^  deeper  than  tha  otl 

ft  ii  Hide  o(  a  stmiift  open  net  1^  taasa  wire,  the  mariiGB  of  the  Britiah  Association  oocitains  communicationa  from 

haU  sD  inch  to  a  aide.     The  second  neve  ia  finer,  the  the   English,  the  Scottish,  or  the  Iriih  branches  of  the 

»M^  a  qoarter  of  an  inch  to  a  side ;  the  third  ia  finer  committee :  and  in   18S0   Edward  Forbes  scbmitted  i(a 

ttOliand  thafMuthiasodoae  as  only  to  allotr  the  passage  firat^cosral  report  on  Britiah  marine  zoology.    Thisre|io[t, 

^  ud  er  fine  sand.     'Hw  sieves  are  pnt  into  the  tab,  and  as  mi^  have  been  autidpated  from  the  emineDt  qnahfica- 

tbs  lab  filled  up  to  tha  middle  of  the  top  rieve  with  sea-  tioos  of  tha  reporter,  waa  of  the  bigheit  value ;  aim,  taken 

^■tK    The  top  oera  ia  then  filled  with  Iha  conCenta  of  albng  with  hia  remarimUe  memoire  previoaslv  pnbliahed, 

^bs  dredge,  and  the  eat  of  rieves  are  gently  moved  up  and  "  On  the  Distribution  of  the   MoUusca  and  Radiata  ol 

^OTC  t^  the  handlea  of  the  bottom  neve  in  the  water.     It  J^gean  Sea,"   and  "On  tbs  Zoological  Kelattons  of  the 

**  e(  peat  importance  not  to  give  a  rotatory  motion  to  the  «»i«iHng  Fauna  and  Flora  of  the  Britiah  lales,"  may  be 

"tens  in  thia  part  of  the  process,  for  this  is  very  mlnoiia  aaid  to  mark  an  eia  in  the  progress  of  htuoan  thought 

to  bulla  otganima ;  the  sieves  shoold  be  gently  churned  'Sba   dredging   operalitmB   of  the   Btitlih    Aaeodation 

asudown,  wiwtbar  singly  or  together.     The  lendt  is  committee  were  earned  on  ganeiali^  nndar  the  idea  that  at 

I  the  lon^ar  stones  and  gravel  and  the  laigei  organisms  the  100-fathom  line,  by  which  amataor  work  Jn  •mall  boots 

*n««died  and  retained  in  the  upper  sieve;  tbefinemod  was   practically   limited,   the  (era  of   animal  life  waa 

"TMiali*a>e  thnm^the  wboleof  the  eieves.aud  snbaidee  appmoohed — a  notion  which  wae  destined  to  bagradoalty 

^  tte  bottom  of  the  tub ;  whik  the  three  lower  aieres  nndumined,  and  finally  overthrown.     Kcm  time  to  time, 

*iiocun,  in  gradosted  series,  the  objects  of  intermediate  however,  there  were  not  wanting  man  of  great  akill  and  ex- 
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twrieuce  to  nuiutaiii,  with  bir  Jauiei  Clu-l:  Hon,  tint 
"  from  howaTcr  gctot  &  dnjith  ve  maj  ha  enabled  to  bring 
up  mod  knd  stonn  of  tha  bed  of  the  ocean  ire  shall  Cud 
tbem  teeming  with  aiiimal  life."  Samplea  ol  the  Mn- 
bottom,  procured  with  great  difficultf  and  in  small 
qnantitj  from  the  firut  deep  sonndinga  in  Uie  Atlantic, 
chiefly  by  the  uM  of  Brooke's  toimdiiig  tnachino,  an  instru- 
ment uluch  by  a  neat  contrivaiiM  ducnmgod  ilB  weights 
when  it  reached  tb«  buttom,  and  thus  allowed  a  tube,  so 
Krninged  aa  to  got  filled  with  a  sample  of  the  bottom,  to  ba 
recovered  by  the  sounding  line,  were  oigerij  examined  by 
iniscroicopista  ;  and  the  siugular  fact  was  established  that 
these  BBmi<lei  coousted  over  a  large  part  of  the  bed  of  the 
Atlantic  of  the  entiro  oe  br^en  ehells  of  certain 
Foramiuilcra.  Dr  WaUidi,  the  naturalist  to  the  "Bult- 
llog  "  Ejunding  cipcditiou  under  Sir  Leopold  M'CUntock,* 
ri'porteii  that  star-fishio,  with  their  stomachs  full  of  the 
deep-sea  Foramioifera,  bad  ooma  up  from  a  depth  of  ISOO 
fathoms  on  a  sonodiog  Lne ;  and  doobts  began  to  be  enter- 
taiued  whether  the  bottom  at  tha  sea  was  in  truth  a  ilmiiil. 
or  whether  it  might  not  present  a  new  aoologieat  region 
open  to  invest igatiou  and  discovery,  and  peopled  by  a 
peiuliar  fnuoa  suitod  to  its  speeiil  conditioii*. 

la  the  year  18Gd,  vhilo  the  question  vasslill  ondecidad, 
tiTD  icBiiii^  iuvcitigationa  ware  undeitaheii  indapendeutly. 
lu  America  Count  L.  V.  Ponrtslea,  one  of  tha  oScei* 
cmptoyi'd  in  the  United  States  CoMt  Surrey  under  Pro- 
fessor nerce,  commenced  a  ssriM  o(  deep  dredgingi  acroM 
the  Gulf  Stream  off  the  CMSt  of  Florida,  which  vera  oou- 
tinned  in  the  following  y»i,  and  vera  productiTe  of  moat 
valuable  reaolta ;  and  ia  Great  Britain  the  Admiralty,  on 
the  Kprcaeutatiou  ft  the  BcTal  Society,  placed  the 
"  Lighliiiug,"  a  small  gun  veaael,  at  the  disposal  of  a  smalt 
cnmmittee  to  sound  and  dredge  in  the  North  Atlantic 
between  Shetland  and  the  Fartie  Islands. 

In  tie  "  Lightning,"  with  the  help  of  a  "  donkey- 
engine  "  fcr  winding  in,  dredging  wa«  cvtied  oa  with 
comparative  case  at  a  depth  of  600  fathonii,  and  aC  tliat 
dcp^  .animal  hfe  was  found  to  be  still  abundtmL  ^la 
resnka  of  the  *'  Lightning's  *  dredgiogs  were  regtidid  of 
•0  great  importanca  to  science  that  the  Boyal  Society 
]irtBsrd  npoii  tha  Admiralty  the  advantage  of  continuing 
Ibc  nrscarchea,  and  accordingly,  during  the  yetn  1669  and 
leTU,  thu  guU'lioat  '■  Ponnpinc  "  was  pat  under  the  otdeta 
of  a  cumniittva  cunEuting  of  Dr  Carixutec,  F.R.S.,  Dr 
Owyn  Jeffreys,  K.H.S,,  wd  Pniftssor  WyviUo  Thomson, 
F.U.S.,  one  or  other  uf  whom  gni>erintfnded  the  sdentific 
work  of  a  scriee  of  drtiiging  trips  in  the  North  Atlantic  to 
the  north  and  wrat  u(  the  British  lalands,  which  occapied 

Id  the  "  Portupiuc,"  in  the  summer  of  1669,  dredging 
was  carried  down  succeuFully  to  a  depth  of  2435  fathoms, 
apwaids  of  two  milu  imd  a  half,  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  and 
the  dredge  broDgliC  up  Ktrll-dcvuloped  rcpmantatircs  of  all 
the  classes  of  marine  invertebrates.  Diuing  tic  cruises  of 
the  "rurcu|iinc"  the  fauna  of  the  deep  water  off  the 
WEStcm  couta  of  Great  Britain  and  of  S[>sin  Hid  Portugal 
was  tolcril>1y  «vll  asccrtsinCd,  nnd  it  vss  found  to  differ 
pvatlf  fnim  (1io  fauna  of  shallow  water  in  the  tamo  region 
tu  pouehi  TLTf  ■jiccinl  charactera,  and  to  sLuw  •  verj 
luarkti)  rvlutiuii  to  the  faunai  of  ihu  earlier  T*rtiar7  and  the 
later  CreUccotu  periods. 

In  the  sinter  uf  1ST2,  as  a  sequel  to  tho  preliniitiary 
cnjua  tjf  the  "  LightaiuB  '  and  "  Porcupine,"  by  fur  the 
luig-t  conaiJerikblc  i-ii>editiun  iu  which  svstematic  dredgiug 
bad  ever  been  niulu  a  special  ebjert  left  Great  Britain. 
H.M.S.  "Ch»llcn(,iT,"  u  corvette  of  3306  tuns,  with  (wiiliorj 
atcam  w^rVinit  to  1234  hor»e-puwer,  was  des(iatcbed  to  in- 
veilih'at^  the  pbyusal  and  biokigieal  cmditiuns  of  the  great 


The  "  Challengsr  '  was  providad  with  am  , 

id  liberal  orguusatios  fur  the  pnrpoaa ;  iha  Lad  pmnrfi) 
dock  enginea  for  >i»niing  in  the  dredge,  workrooau, 
laboratories,  and  libraries  for  invealigatiiig  tba  remits  ib 
the  spot,  aud  a  ttaff  of  oompataot  natuiaUMa  to  vadertakr 
such  investigations  and  to  sapariutand  the  packing  aad 


hila  faw  otyaote  of  iutaraat  wen  bra^^  np  within  the 
dredga,  inaDy  achiiiodarmi^  oorala^  end  nMWgM  came  tt 
the  sD^oe  sticking  to  tha  outside  of  the  diedn  *Bd  erst 
to  thafirst  fewbtbomaof  thedredgeJiM     TTiti  iii|U[»«l>l 

aUa<£ed  tothe '  "     ' 


1  to  the  bottom  of  dm 


of  the  bar  (£^  4).  Ih» 
aa  an  winntna]  pact  ot  tip  dredge. 
Dearly  aa  importaDt  M  the  dredge- 
beft  and  oflea  much  mare  «(m- 
apicuaas  b  it*  rteulta.  Tbia  addi- 
tion to  Ball's  dredge  it  Mt,  kow- 
evw,  geraraDj  Bvulatile  ia  dredg- 
ing mm  a  Mat  or  in'ehaUow 
watari  tbetaiigl*e«*e|itt(ifl*tA 
ux  rockBOTConu,midktaniaf  the 
drtUD  ol  tha  diMikej^uMne  is  i» 
quirw)  to  &ee  them. 

Ball's  dredge  was  still  emplcTed, 
with  aouM  alight  modifleatiDii^ 
the  retak  o(  faitber  anerivMN> 
Fig.  i  repteaaoli  the  ncm  «( 
dredtre  which  was  loniid  moetsut- 
great  deptlu.   Ae  dredge 


Im  diedfl^li^L  ud  Ismi 
fartaudtoSa  bee M 


frame  of  hammmd  Iron  ia  4  fMt 
6  inches  long  and  1  foot  3  inchM 
broad ;  tha  scrapers  are  S  inch*  ^,^^,^ 
wide,  and   are   eonnaetad  at  the  ^^^^^I^*'' 
ends  by  ban  ct  1}  inehea  nnnd  f>^  ^T^^."!' 
iron.      TIm    arms    are    ef    loch  '^  lia^s* 

round  iron,  and  tH^tij  cnivid ;  thn  ■»  Mted  tV** 
to  a  stout  iron  bar  which  enda  abore la  a  nrival  ladriil 
Two  ban  of  aqaue  inn  cd  some  tbaaglk  en  iHirtrfly 
eyee  to  the  round  CKM^hanat  tha  andi  of  tha  dn4fa4M 
and  have  tha  other  enda  l)Hliad  to  the  iron  bar  whkk  bM 
tha  tangUa.  ThMe  roda  keep  the  dmdg^bag  at  ik  U 
length,  and  prevent  it  er  Iha  tBB^fnm  IMufmitt 
mouth  of  the  dredge.    Tie  dredge4iK  >■  *  ***.*  "^ 


„  length  ;  the  lower  half  is  of  twiaa  lutting  to  dcM  isli 

retain  eveiything  except  the  fintit  mad,  which  h>dtd  m 

partially  washes  tbrongl^  and  th*  nmr  half  is  tf  l*i* 

tting  with  the  medua  an  iaeh  to  tha  md»    Tbs  !■■■ 


tangle-bar.     The  cauvta  padt  n, .- 

the  drodge-frnme  are  aJf  to  pralaet  the  nUap  dim 
loopL  The  dredge  is  ntpaadad  if  aa  iroa  iitit,  •■■ 
forms  the  first  fswfathaina  of  dwdtedgafna.  ThechMi' 
not,  however,  directly  fHtonsd  to  the  ring  s*  Its  «d  d 
tho  arou,  but  it  made  tset  to  oaa  «f  th*  tad  htn  J" 
dredgc-finin^andit  isslimad  te  tha  ting  by  a  Mtf*  *^ 
of  boh  rope.  If  the  dradg*  git  caaght  Iht  ri^  «"■ 
nwsy,  the  direction  ef  the  strain  on  tha  drajfj**"* 
und  it  probably  lelievet  itieU  tnd  eumt*  np  mi  i^^ 
In  de«p  water  a  S8  It>  deqMsa  lead  is  nauBr^"? 
the  fxntre  nf  tha  taogle4«i  with  faaz  taa^  <■  «■  ^ 
Dredging  was  cattied  on  in  Iha  *■  ChanJaa*  *  h>* 
maiDywd-arm.  AatnngpMdaBtwMaltBMdtr*''* 
to  the  cap  of  the  nuuibnait,  aad  by  a  latfchtB  aig 
nrm  a  coiupound  arraiUBHaBl  «1  W  l>  TO  il  Ml* 
patent  iccumnlalacB  waaknf  M  tti  yidtnt,  Md  imm 
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ft  i  block  throngh  which  the  dredge-rope  passed.  The 
doobj-engines  for  hauling  iu  the  digging  and  sonnding 
pu  were  placed  at  the  foot  of  the  main-mast  on  the  port 
tidoL  They  consisted  of  a  pair  of  direct-acting,  high- 
frenorei  horizontal  engines,  in  combination  of  18  horso- 
power  nominal.  Instead  of  a  connecting  rod  to  each,  a  guide 
ma  fixed  to  the  end  of  the  piston-rod  with  a  brass  block 
working  np  and  down  the  slot  of  the  guide.  The  crank-axles 
ran  through  the  centre  of  the  blocks,  and  the  moTable 
bioek,  obtiuning  a  backward  and  forwiurd  motion  from  the 
puton-rod,  acted  on  the  cmnk  as  a  connecting-rod  wonld 
da  ,  This  style  of  engine  is  commonly  nsed  for  pumping, 
tbe  pnmp-rods  being  attacked  to  the  guide  on  the  opposite 
tide  from  the  piston-rod.  At  one  end  of  the  crank  a  small 
toothed  wheel  was  attached,  which  drove  one  thrice  the 
multiple  on  a  horizontal  shaft  extending  nearly  across  the 
deck,  and  about  3  feet  6  inches  above  it.  At  each  end  of 
this  shaft  a  large  and  a  small  drum  were  fixed,  the  laiger 
Hiring  three  sheaves  cast  upon  it  of  different  sizes,  the 
leoer  being  a  common  barrel  only.  To  these  dtums  the 
line  was  tod,  two  or  three  turns  being  taken  round  the 
drum  selected.  In  hauling  in,  the  dredge-rope  was  taken 
to  a  gin-block  secured  to  a  spar  on  the  forecastle,  then 
•ft  to  the  drum  of  the  donkey*«ngineB  on  the  port  side^ 
tben  to  a  leading-block  on  the  port  side  of  the  quarterdeck, 
ind  across  the  deck  to  a  leading-block  on  the  starboard  aido 
toiresponding  in  diameter  with  tbe  drum  used  on  the  port 
>id«^  and  from  this  it  was  finally  taken  by  tbe  hands  and 
^ed.  The  strain  is  of  course  greatest  at  the  yard>arm 
ttd  the  first  leading-block,  and  by  this  arrangement  it  is 
Sndoally  diminished  as  tbe  line  posses  round  tbe  seiieB  of 
^locb  and  sheaves. 

A  change  made  latterly  in  the  handling  of  the  dredge  had 

^^rtain  advantages      Instead  of  attaching  the  weights 

diiscUy  to  the  dredge-rope,  and  sending  them  down  with 

^6  dredge^  a  "toggle,"  a  small  spindle-shaped  piece  of 

^  wood,  was  attached  transversely  to  the  rope  at  the 

paired  distance,  200  to  300  fathoms  in  advance  of  the 

^^^edge.    A  "  messenger,"  consisting  of  a  figure  of  eight  of 

'ope,  with  two  large  thimbles  in  the  loops,  had  one  of  the 

^^bles  slipped  over  the  chain  before  the  dredge  was  hung; 

^  the  other  thimble  made  fast  to  a  lizard.     When  the 

^I'^dge  was  well  down  and  had  taken  its  direction  from  the 

^^  of  the  ship,  the   weights,  usually  six  28-fi)  deep- 

*^  leads  in  three  canvas  covers,  wei*o  attached  to  the  other 

limbic  of  the  traveller,  which  was  then  cut  adrift  from  the 

^''ird  and  allowed  ^  spin  down  the  line  until  it  was  brought 

^  by  the  toggle.     By  this  plan  the  dredge  took  a  some- 

^^  longer  time  to  go  down  ;  but  after  it  was  adopted 

^^  a  single  case  occurred  of  the  fouling  of  *tho  dredge  in 

*oe  dredge-rope,  a  misadventure  which  had  occurred  more 

^'>-'in  once  before,  and  which  was  attributed  to  the  weights 

getting  ahead  of  the  dredge  in  going  down,  and  pulling  it 

^oira  upon  them  entan^ed  in  the  double  part  of  the 

The  great  risk  in  dredging  in  very  deep  water  is  that  of 
^He  dredge  running  down  nearly  vertically  |ind  sinking  at 
f||^co  into  the  soft  mud,  and  remaining  imbedded  until 
^^uling  in  commences.  During  the  earlier  part  of  the  voyage 
^  the  "  Challenger "  this  accident  seemed  too  often  to 
^^eat,  at  all  events  partially,  the  object  of  the  operation ; 
^^d,  sifter  various,  suggest  ions  for  modifying  the  dredge,  it 
?"*8  proposed  to  try  some  form  of  the  trawl  in  order  to 
^'^^sure,  so  far  as  possible,  the  capture  of  any  of  the  laiger 
'^^arine  animals  which  might  be  present,  and  thus  to  gain 
^better  general  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  fauna.  A  IMeet 
^^am-trawl  was  sent  down  off  Cape  St  Tincent  to  a  depth 
^^  600  fathoms ;  the  experiment  looked  hazardous,  but  the 
^%«1  oame  up  in  oue  time  all  right,  and  contained,  along 
^tth  many  of  th^  larger  Invertebrata,  several  fishes^    The 


^wl  seemed  to  answer  so  well  that  it  was  tried  again  a 
little  farther  south  in  1090  fathoms,  and  again  it  was  per- 
fectly successful,  and  during  the  remainder  of  the  voyage 
it  was  employed  almost  as  frequently,  and  in  nearly  as 
deep  water,  as  Ball's  dred^  The  deepest  successful  haul 
of  the  trawl  was  in  the  Bacific  in  3135  fathoms,  and  the 
deepest  haul  of  Ball's  dredge  was  in  the  Atlantic  at  3100 
fathoms. 

During  the  voyage  of  the  '*  Challenger  ^  a  course  of 
about  70,000  nautical  miles  was  traversed  in  three  years 
and  a  half,  and  363  observing  stations  were  established  at 
intervals  as  nearly  uniform  as  circumstances  wtnild  permit ; 
and  at  the  greater  number  of  these  dredging  or  some  modifi- 
cation of  the  process  was  successfully  performed — 53  times 
at  depths  greater  than  3000  fathoms,  and  thrice  at  depths 
b^nd  3000  fathoms.  So  fully  convinced  were  the 
*'  Challenger  **  officers  that  they  could  dredge  at  any  depths, 
that  it  was  only  want  of  time  and  dayn^t  which  pre- 
vented their  doing  ao  at  their  deepest  sounding,  4575 
fathoms.  The  Atlantic  was  crossed  five  times,  and  an  erratio 
route  through  the  Pacifio  gave  a  good  idea  of  the  condi- 
tions of  the  abysses  of  that  ocean,  while  in  the  South  Indian 
Ocean  dredging  a^id  trawling  were  carried  down  close  to  the 
Antarctic  ice-barrier. 

The  expedition  was  successful,  and  the  results  were  of 
the  most  interesting  nature.  Animal  life  was  found  to 
exist  at  all  depths,  althou;rh  probably  in  diminishing 
abundance  as  the  depth  becomes  extreme  ;  and  in  all  parts 
of  the  world  at  depths  beyond  400  or  500  fathoms  the 
fauna  had  much  the  same  general  character.  The  species 
usually  differed  in  widely  separated  areas,  but  the  great 
majbrity  of  forms,  if  not  identical,  were  so  nearly  allied  that 
they  mi^ht  be  regarded  as  representative  and  genetically 
related.  Althon^  all  marins  invertebrate  classes  were 
represented,  echinodenns  in  thoir  different  orders,  sponges, 
and  Crustacea  preponderated,  while  corals  and  MoUusca 
were  comparatively  scarce.  In  the  first  two  groups  named 
many  forms  occurred  allied  to  families  which  had  been  pre- 
viously regarded  as  extinot  or  nearly  so ;  thus  among  the 
echinodenns,  stalked  criuoids  were  by  no  means  rare, 
and  many  species  of  regular  Echinidea  related  to  the  Chalk 
genus  JBcItmothuria,  and  many  irregular  species  allied  to 
Ananckytu  and  DyMsUr  occurred.  The  sponges  were 
mainly  represented  by  the  JlexactinellUliF,  the  beautiful 
order  to  which  the  glass-rope  sponge  of  JaptkU  and  the 
marvellous  "Yenus's  Flower  Basket^*  of  the  Philippines 
belong,  the  order  to  which  the  VeniriadiUM  of  the  ChaUc 
must  also  be  referred. 

Dredging  at  these  great  depths  is  a  difficult  and  critical 
operation,  and,  although  •  by  its  means  some  idea  of  the 
nature  and  distribution  of  the  abyssal  fauna  of  tbe  oce<in 
has  already  been  attained,  it  will  be  long  befiore  the  blanks 
are  filled  up;  for  of  the  area  of  140,000,000  square 
miles  forming  the  "  abyssal  province  ''  the  actual  amount 
hitherto  traversed  by  the  naturalist's  dredge  may  still  be 
readily  reckoned  by  the  square  yard.  (c.  w.  t.) 

DREDGING.  Dredging  is  Uie  name  given  by  engineers 
to  the  process  of  excavating  materials  under  water,  raising 
them  to  the  surface,  and  depositing  them  in  barges.  It  is 
a  process  which  has  been  useful  from  very  eaily  times  ia 
works  of  marine  and  hydraulic  engineerings  and  it  has  of 
late  years,  by  improved  appliances,  been  brought  to  high 
perfection. 

Bag  and  Spoon  Dredgt. — The  first  employment  ol 
machinery  to  effect  this  object  is,  like  the  discovery  of 
the  canal  loek,  claimed  alike  for  Holland  and  Italy,  iu 
both  of  which  countries  dredging  is  believed  to  have  been 
raactised  before  it  was  introduced  into  Britain.  The 
Dutch  at  a  very  early  -period  used  what  is  termed  the 
M  bag  and  spooa  "  dredge  for  oleaning  thefir  canala.    It  wai 
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dmply  a  ring  of  irao^  tbont  2  feet  in  diameter,  flattened 
and  steeled  for  about  one^hiid  of  its  circomf eience,  haying 
a  bag  of  strong  leather  attached  to  it  by  leathern  thongB. 
The  ring  and  baff  were  fixed  to  a  pole,  which,  on  being 
need,  was  lowered  to  the  bottom  from  the  aide  of  a  boi^ 
moored  in  the  canal  or  river.  A  rope  made  fast  to  the 
iron  ring  was  then  woond  np  by  a  wmdlass  placed*  at  the 
other  end  of  the  baise,  and  the  spoon  was  thus  dragged 
Along  the  bottom,  and  was  goided  m  its  progress  by  a  man 
who  held  the  pole.  When  the  spoon  reached  the  end  of 
the  barge  where  the  windlass  was  placed,  the  winding  was 
still  continued,  and  the  suspending  Tiype  being  nearly  per- 
pendicular, the  bagwas  raised  to  thesnrface,  bringing  with 
It  the  stuff  excavated  while  it  was  being  drawn  along  the 
bottoQL  The  windlass  being  still  wrought,  the  whole  was 
raised  to  the  gunwale  of  the  baige,  and  tho  bag,  being 
emptied,  was  again  honied  back  to  the  opposite  end  of  the 
barge,  and  lowered  for  another  supply.  This  system  is 
slow,  and  only  adapted  to  a  limited  depth  of  water  and,  a 
soft  bottom.  Bat  it  has  been  generally  employed  in  canals, 
and  is  much  used  in  the  Thames.  The  writer  had  occasion 
to  use  it  at  the  Fossdyke  Canal,  in  Lincolnshire^  where 
135,000  tons  were  raised  in  tho  manner  described. 

Drtdigv^  h^  Bucket  hehoeen  two  Lighien, — Another 
plan,  practised  at  an  early  period  in  rivers  of  considerable 
breadUi,  was  to,  moor  two  large  barges,  one  on  eadi  side ; 
between  them  was  slung  an  iron  dredging  bucket,  which 
was  attached  to  both  barges  by  chains  wound  round  the 
barrels  of  a  crab  wincn  worcea  by  six  men  in  one  barge, 
and  round  a  simple  windlass,  worked  by  two  men  in  the 
other.  The  bucket,  being  lowered  at  the  side  of  the  barge 
carrying  the  windlass,  was  drawn  across  the  bottom  of  the 
river  by  the  crab  vrinch  on  the  other  barge ;  and,  having 
been  raised  and  emptied,  it  was  hauled  across  by  the 
opposite  windlass  for  a  repetition  of  the  process.  This 
plan  was  in  use  in  the  Tay  till  1853. 

Steam  Dredges.'^-lji  all  large  operations  these  and  other 
primitive  appliances  hsvci  now,  as  is  well  known,  been 
superseded  by  the  steam  dredge,  which  was  first  employed, 
it  is  believed,  in  deepening  the  Wear  at  Sunderland  about 
the  year  1796.  Hie  Sunderland  machine  was  made  for 
Mr  Orimshaw  by  Boulton  and  Watt.  Receiving  improve- 
ments from  Mr  Hughes,  Mr  Rennic,  Mr  Jessop,  and  others, 
tho  steam  dredge,  as  now  generally  constructed,  is  a  most 
powerful  machine  in  skilful  hands,  excavating  and  raising 
matcriiils  from  depths  of  15  to  upwards  of  30  feet  of 
water  according  tu  the  sise  of  the  machinery,  at  a  cost  not 
very  different  from,  and  in  some  cases  even  loss  than,  that 
at  which^tho  snme  work  could  bo  performed  on  dry  land. 

As  to  tbcikiud  of  wurk  that  may  bo  accomplished  by 
dreilgiDg,  it  may  bo  stated  that  almost  all  materials,  ex- 
cept iug  solid  rock  or  very  largo  boulders,  may  now  be 
dredgud  with  cose.  Louse  gravel  is  probably  tho  most 
favourable  material  to  wurk  iu  ;  bat  a  powerful  dredge  will 
rvddily  break  up  wvA  rilsu  indiir.it cd  beds  of  gmvcl,  clay, 
and  lK>uKIcrs,  and  even  find  its  way  through  the  surface  of 
soft  rock,  though  it  will  not  penetrate  very  far  into  it.  In 
such  cases  it  is  usual  to  alternate  on  the  bucket-frame 
a  bucket  for  raUing  tho  stuff,  with  a  rake  or  pronged  instru- 
ment for  disturbing  the  bottom.  The  ^Titor  in  hu  own  cx- 
periunco  hoA  raised  boulders  wciirhin^  upwards  of 'a  ton  with 
a  powerful  dredge  of  the  ordinary'  construction,  and  removed 
duintfi.'rutod  or  rotten  rock  at  least  to  a  limit eil  dciith,  uud 
hu  UrllovuH  that  in  many  cases  tho  surfaces  of  submerged 
rocks  may,  by  means  ui  such  appliances,  be  to  some  extent 
bruken  up  und  removed,  so  as  to  obtain  in  certain  utua- 
tions  a  couHidorablo  iucrcase  of  i^epth,  without  recourse  to 
cofferdams,  which  involve  krn.:it  exiitUisc. 

Tho  construct iou  of  hircc  river  steam  dredges  is  now 
carried  on  by  many  eu>;iiieiT;nj  tirms.     The  muiu  feature 


of  the  machineis  thebncket-laddar,  whiehis  lowered  thno^ 
an  ark  formed  in  the  Teasel  tin  it  naches  the  bottom.  AL^ 
this  ladder  a  seriea  of  buckets  tiaveiae  which  cnt  into  ^ 
bottom  at  the  lower  axtremity  of  the  ladder  and  Rt^ 
loaded  with  the  excavated  mat^al^  vriiich  is  dischsigec^ 
the  top  of  the  bncket-ladder  intoa  lighter  or  barge  prei'o^j^ 
for  its  reception.     The  machines  ara  ■nwniHwi^  made  >^y^ 
single  and  sometimea  with  double  ladders,  sometimes  j^ 
ch^ging  at  the  stem  of  the  vessel  and  sometimes  at  but 
sides,  but  it  la  obviously  impossible  to  give  illattititire 
dravringB  of  the  diffarent  forms  of  dred«s  in  mtBei^iat 
detail  to  be  nraotically  osef uL    It  maybe  slated  tLit • 
firstclaas  dredging  madiine  to  work  in  30  feet  water,  nJ 
discharge  over  either  side^  of  60  hoiae^xywcr  coopki^ 
costs  at  present  prices  about  £16,000  to  £18,0001   TU 
steam  hoppers  employed  to  leceive  and  remove  the  dnjgii^ 
cany  about  500  tons  of  excavationa ;  they  an  70  kne- 
|>ower,  and  steam  at  about  9  miles  per  boor.    The  kppcr 
barges  are  made  with  opening  hinged  bottoms,  which  as 
be  opened  when  the  plaee  of  depoit  la  raadiad,  ssd  tba 
dredgings  easily  and  qaieklydischaiged.  These  atenbai^ 
cost  about  £8000.    Large  dredger  anchaa  those  oonitzvted 
by  Messrs  T^ngsta  of  Qlasgow  for  tho  lyne  sad  oikr 
places,  will  excavate  at  the  rate  of.  460  tons  par  bowibs 
working  on  favouraUa  gnmnd. 

Hopper  Dr^gt. — Some  improTeiDaDtB  that  hsie  beei 
suggested  on  the  dredging  ^ant  hitherto  nied  doerw 
notiee.  Among  these  may  bo  sasntionad  thai  ^ 
Messrs  Simooa  i  Oompany,  Benfraw,  who  have  pstoiai 
and  constmeted  what  th^  have  callad  a  boRMrdiedn^ 
combining  in  itself  the  advantagea  of  a  diedga  w 
raising  Sie  material  and  a  screw  hopper  vcasel  &f 
conveying  it  to  tha  place  of  diachaiga^  both  vhica 
services  are  perfotmad  by  tha  aama  angyuB  and  tha  wa» 
crew.  MeasrsSimonahavaooaistnieted seven  hofmrdndfH 
on  this  pUn,  varying  £nm  200  to  1000  tana  el  "hifpcr 
capacity." 

/6U«  i?red^--Anoth«  of  the  nesDiljr  aqneatsd  i^io<t- 
ments  is  that  bj  Mr  a  Bandog  iriw^  in  187<^  p^ 
that,  instead  of  tha  orffinaiy  drad^ng  bocfcati^  B^Miikfli^ 
be  lowered  nntfl  they  oone  into  oontnct  tritk  tha  mi 
or  mud  at  the  bottom.  Thetooaof  theaapipaswvalDbcU 
communication  with  powerfu  oentrifogd  pomps  a»  tbi 
the  velocity  of  the  in-flowing  water  thvangh  tha  pipao"^ 
be  made  so  great  aa  to  eany  with  it  a  laigs  jiisiiitaf  j^ 
the  sand  or  mud  from  tha  bottom  ;  and  wnm  Aa  loU 
matter,  and  tha  wat«r  in  which  it  ia  SQapewled,  wntiua' 

to  the  desired  hei^  they  wonld  flow  freely  to  nffnqa^ 
place  for  deposit  of  the  inapended  matiwial  B  ii  wi 
known  that  this  plan  haa  been  eairiad  into  pndical  aptf- 
tioiL 

Dredging  at  AmtterAm  md  Stm  Caaefai— Aa^ 
arrangement  is  that  of  raising  the  material  by  ^^^^^ 
tho  oniinary  way, and  thereafter  rooaiviiig  itia a  ^^^'^ 
floating  it  off  by  pinea  to  the  plaoa  of  depoot  ^  Thii»  ^ 
course,  can  only  be  done  where  the  pkee  of  ^apoA'u^ 
to  tho  spot  whence  the  material  ia  dredged.  Tva  ^ 
have  been  proposed  for  effeeUng  thia.  One  of  th«  ^ 
K'cn  used  in  the  Amsterdam  Oanal,  vriiare  tha  atoff  ii  •!» 
charged  from  the  bnckels  into  a  vertieal  cwfSmkit  asd  a 
there  mingled  with  water  bj  a  retoMng  weodMfflBP 
and  sent  off  under  pujsame  to  the  plaee  of  dapoak  b  ^ 
semi-flaid  state.  At  the  Aaaterdem  Oanal  this  ess  ^ 
by  pipes  made  of  timber,  and  hooped  irith  inn  like  hamj^ 
These  wooden  cylinders  were  made  in  Isi^tte  of  ebetf «' 
feet,  connected  with  leather  jointab  and  iaalid  entha«'>* 
of  the  water,  conveying  the  aleff  to  the  ranWledhin^ 
like  tho  hoee  of  a  fire  engine^  vadar  a  head  of  |nMa^^ 
isboUeved,  of  4  or  6  feet,  end  deMtfng  it  ew  the  Ibb» 
of  tho  canal    A  somewhat  rfBuar  piufB  was  taj^'i'^ 
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>fre«lT. 
be  exosT&ted 


k  ^  Suet  Ctail, — not,  h/mtntx,  bj  luing  pnmpa,  bnt 

laplf  by  muiuig  the  aLoff  to  tlie ' 
Aoott,  vhtc})  wen  mppliad  with 
niwil  did  not  coDtein  loffleient  mt 
It  k  dbnoM,  howerer,  th&t  theee 
ll  npftad  Id  «it)uitioni  where  the  m 
h  (/■  tbt;  «oft  lutore,  Mkd  where  the  plao  of  depont 
don  at  huuL     In  keepiog  deu  the  Boea  Cknil  loi 
^jilkncei  aaj  ht  tioj  neetul,  ea  the  eoft  depont  of  tbe 
mmI  baa  (ml;  to  be  itwed  Ind  pn^ected  orer  u>e  banks  oa 
dttoaida. 

Amtriea*  Dndga. — Dnd^ng  in  Canada  and  tlis  United 
StUea  ia  dona  bj  what  are  called  Dipper  and  CtaanAM 
dndgea,  the  backet  dredge  beinj;  aeldom  naed. 

nie  dipptr  drtdgt  codbUU  of  a  bugs,  with  a  deniek- 
anne  reaching  over  the  (tern,  toapeadlDg  a  large  wroo^t- 
iroo  boekat  which  bdnga  np  the  dredged  ■"■'•*"*'  To 
lla  bncket  ta  attached  a  pole  S  inchca  b;  4  inohea  in  enaa 
itotioo,  bj  which  meaoa  it  is  guided  while  being  drawn 
(long  tiie  bottom;  it  ia  then  niaed,  and  ita  bottom  being 
made  to  drop  open,  ths  contents  fall  into  the  bergs 
Boored  alangtids  of  the  dredge.  The  bottom  of  the 
Imcket  ia  kept  closed  by  a  catch,  which,  \fj  msau  of  ■ 
joft,  can  be  withdrawa  at  the  propei  momenL  The  r&m- 
■UU  ia  a  box  mids  o(  two  aimilar  piecea  of  wroogbt  iron 
lunged  together  at  one  end ;  bj  a  limple  aTTsngeioent  of 
tht  geanng  the  dam,  month  open,  dropa  down  and  linki 
into  the  bottom,  and  the  first  effect  tA  heating  tip 
is  to  close  it,  thus  imprisoniag  a  qnantitj  of  material 
^ch  i«  ndsed  and  deposited  as  in  the  case  of  the  dipper. 
Both  kinds  of  dredges  ore  worked  bj  a  steam-engine,  and 
leOj^  a*  the;  appear  to  be,  the;  are  eitenairelj  employed 
ia  deepening  and  •widooiiig  river  chunaela,  making  or 
jeepeniiig  caaab,  and  oLher  sach  works. 

niia  ia  not  the  place  to  diacuia  the  meiUla  of  diflerent 
spparatoB,  which  perhaps  can  on]f  be  settled  b;  the 
actoal  performsnre  of  different  arrangements  when  full; 
tested  bj  practice.  Having  thus  bnefl/  ootieed  them, 
a  tew  practiod  obeenrations  on  dred^ng,  as  more  im- 
mediatel;   applicable  to  Britiah   riven,  bata  itill  to  be 


drawn  to  (ha  opponte  side  of  tfae  river  by  the  ride  chain, 
and,  having  naohed  ths  extent  of  her  work  in  that  direo- 
ticD,  ihe  i«  then  drawn  a  lew  feet  forward  by  the  head 
chain,  and,  the  bucket  frame  being  still  in  motion,  the 
veMel  ia  banled  acnaa  bv  the  opposite  chainn  to 
the  aide  whence  ahe  atartnd  By  means  of  this  bans- 
vetie  motioA  of  tlie  dredge  a  eeiiee  of  trees  fnnowa  ia 
made  ;  iha  takea  out  tba  wIioIb  excavation  from  side  to 
aide  as  she  goes  on,  and  Itsvea  no  pratnbersncss  sncb  sa 
sra  fonnd  to  axist  between  tha  fnrraws  of  longitndinal 
diadging,  avao  whan  it  is  rxeented  with  greet  c«a.  The 
two  ^stama  win  ba  best  explained  by  raference  to  flg^  I, 
irikcta  A  and  B  aia  the  head  and  stem  moorinn,  and  0 
andD  Ibaiddamooinpj  the  ara^rapraenta  UieaaaiM 


Langitiidirvd  and  Crfm  Drtdging. — In  river  dredging 
two  systems  are  pursued.  One  plan  coneiets  in  eicsvating 
a  aariea  of  longitudinal  furrows  parallel  to  the  aii*  of  the 
Aream,  the  other  in  dredging  cross  furrows  from  side  to  ride 
of  the  river.  It  is  found  tbat  ineqnalitiee  are  left  between 
tlie  lon^todinal  furrows  when  uiat  system  is  pisotised, 
which  do  not  occur,  to  the  same  extent,  inudeoreroaffrR^r- 
u;;  and  the  writer  invariably  finds  cross  dredflng  to 
leave  the  most  uniform  bottom.  To  explain  the  difference 
bet*een  the  two  systems  of  dredging  it  may  be  staled  that 
in  either  case  the  dredge  is  moored  from  the  head  and  stem 
by  chaioa  about  2S0  fathoms  in  length.  Theee  chains  in 
improved  dredges  are  wound  round  windlassee  worked  by 
Ike  en^e,  so  that  the  veaul  can  be  moved  ahead  oi  astern 
yfj  aimply  throwing  them  into  of  out  of  gear.  In 
Iraigitndinal  dred^g  the  veesel  is  woAed  forward  by  tb* 
head  chain,  while  the  buckets  an  at  the  aame  time  per- 
fonning  tbe  eicavation,  so  that  a  lon^tudinsl  tteneh  ia 
Bade  in  the  bottom  of  the  river.  When  the  dredge  liaa 
proceeded  a  certun  length,  it  is  stopped  and  permitted  to 
drop  down  and  commence  a  new  longitiidinal  furrow, 
Barallfll  to  the  fint  one.  In  croesdredging  on  the  other 
hand,  the  vessel  is  supplied  with  two  additional  moorings, 
me  on  each  ride ;  aod  these  chains  are,  like  the  head  and 
stem  chains,  wound  round  barrels  wrought  by  the  en^e. 
Li  commencing  to  work  by  nrja  dred^s  we  may  anppcse 
the  tmmI  to  be  at  one  side  of  ths  channal  to  be  excavUed. 
na  bnoket  frame  ia  set  in  motion,  bat,  instead  of  the 
4i*clga  beiog  drawn   forward  by  the  head  chain,  ahe  is 


na.L 


of  the  veaael  in  cross  dradgiDg ;  whUa  in  kmgjtodina] 
dredginft  a*  already  expbuoed,  ahe  is  drawn  forward 
towsrda  A.  and  again  dropped  down  to  eommoiaa  ■  new 
longitudinal  fnmnr. 

SUutimg  MMUsei  tmA  Drtdging. — In  aome  cases,  how- 
ever, the  bottom  ia  fonnd  to  be  too  hard  to  be  dredged 
until  it  ha*  been  to  aome  extant  looaaned  and  broken  vf. 
Thns  at  Newry,  Mr  Bennie,  after  btisting  the  bottom  In  a 
dspth  of  from  6  to  li  feet  at  low  water,  removed  the 
material  by  dredging  at  an  expense  of  from  is.  to  .Sa.  per 
cnbio  yard.  The  same  procesa  was  adopted  by  Heeais 
Stevenson  at  the  bar  of  the  Eme  at  Ballyshannon,  where, 
in  a  ritnatioo  exposed  to  a  heavy  ae«k,  large  qoanlitica  of 
boulder  atoou  wen  blasted,  and  afterward*  raised  by  a 
dredger  worked  by  hand  at  a  cost  of  10a  8d  per  ouUo 

Bir  Williait  Cubitt  also  lugel;  employed  bUsting  in 
eormeetion  with  dredging  on  the  Bnem,  ot  which  sn 
iuslmctive  a(«onnt  b  giveti  in  the  ilimtm  ^  PrBctaHngt 
Oj  ikt  Itutitution  of  Civil  Sngiiutrt,  from  which  tba 
following  pskrticulan  are  taken  : — 

"  It  ippMUS  tbit  s  senssioo  el  not  bsd^  varying  fbon  ISO 
yntili  to  D&ir  i  nils  In  Ingth,  wtr*  bnai  in  the  shuBsl  of  the 
^ri-m.   nhi.'h  prend  tM  Moi  Ibr  laiu  dredged,   IIm  wbol* 

_.  _.:^.  .1..  — 1J1 1^  1,^^  only  BO  or  tS  tou  per  d»j, 

dredgns  rvplojed  was  eomtullj  glv- 

irelrst  BwU  tediivflijoii.rDdiinlo  ths  marl 


iiL'blury  cfthadi 


iiut  iJ.ru  puns  pravlag  wuDcessslal,  K  WIS  detomlDol  to  tSsMtb* 

!>  Ih  oper^ed  on.    Tlw  msil  was  virT  imim,  Ks 

'  :  .SlbpercnUofoot;'  lad  It  n*  detenniBSd  to  drill 

r    DTK,  a  r«t  aput.  to  tbe  depth  of  I  (wt  bdow  th* 

Unl  t<  ths  bottom  to  be  dralgsd  out.  Ths  bon>  woe  Bad*  b  tbe 
IbUDwiig  Diuiu«,  from  Sostiiig  nttt  nwoied  in  tb*  fivB'.  Ftps* 
erAthbcliwniiiglit  inn,  S;  InehM  dkoMv,  wm  driven  a  (tw 

Inidua  lato  ths  nut.    Thi««^  tbi 

with  a  U  tack  inmur,  sad  ikn  nJ 

boTwt  S  feet  bdow  ths  pnpgiKt  bot —____. 

«pMt«l  th«l  each  dwl  would  dldmtc  or  brMk  b  plscs*  »  — _ 
cl  mat  of  *  eonical  Idnn,  ot  whtch  tbe  boTB-hek  weald  be  ths 
centre  ud  la  bottom  th>  ipu :  so  Ibit  the  arlioiBlag  Aota  weald 
lesvs  betmn  them  •  pyramidal  piwH  of  liSti  wbsn  thamte 
would  bm  pndoaid  little  or  no  oObct  By  canTlu  £■  dirt 
boll*  lowar  tluB  tba  lotuded  dndgina,  ths  apai  ouy  tl  tUs 
pjiamld  nc  left  ts  be  rDnored ;  and  la  piaetle*  Ibk  was  tmt4 

'Ckjmi^  atosllM  It,  od  *ad«gw  abeallU  »  pst  sMa 


DREDGING 


d  dr«LiliiB,  Tbg  entildcpi  am  fomtd.  In  tht  ordinUT  iriT. 
with  ouivH,  ud  find  intb  BlcUont')  fow.  Ih*  mighlii  of 
powdn  utd  lor  bon-belM  o(  4  Int,  1  ftwt  a  inclic*.  ui<f  C  <mI 
wm  mptctiTrlr  S  IN  I  S,  ud  1  Bl  Tba  cflcct  of  tin  ibat  wu 
gmanll}  to  Ult  tbg  plp«*— ■Ueh  wtn  tecnicd  bf  njM  to  the 


■■'i  I  I.  ti  ■■■'""'• 

Fra.!. 
Mfti  ■*  fn  lachn,    Ur  Ednidi  h^  (Lit  Mt  ooa  fi  ■  fansdnd 
Aota  mliMd  Ira^  ud  tint  iImIi  >b*  »«%  nrad  bf  tha  lol- 
lowiH  tfaipilu'  niwlitDt : — Tin  paiatad  tad  of  u  iioa  bar,  f 

ilu!hduiEM«r,  *H  uulr  ml  hot,  utd,  being  pot  igiiicU)'  thnagh 
thi  wmttr,  ud  dtiTin  thningh  th«  tuapms  ••  lapullT  ■■  Poi*ibr>, 
■u.  In  ntaa  cun  oat  lit  itD,  (iilBcl«itl7  not  to  ignltB  tha  gon- 
pordn  ud  fin  ths  ihot 
TlM  ooit  dl  (uh  ihot  ia  uloolitod  ■■  to)]an  I— 

CMof  mitRlil ifO    1     0 

librmr 0    >    * 

Pitebed  Uff  for  chun 0    0    B 

■  »  ol  pwln  M  Hi  ^ 0    1     4i 

It  tt.  of  mint  loHst  Aof  apniBj 0    0    B 

rit^  tollov,  tiriDO,  coil^  fee D    0    4| 

Cortperohot CO    t    0 

«-*  ilwt  IwnriWKl  Old  pnpunl  for  drtdglne  ilxnt  loor  cuUs 
jtliM.  K  that  tU  lut  of  Uutuig  vu  It.  M.  pn-  Jttd.  Tbo  Mvt 
of  dndnsg  tha  —■'—'-'  alWr  It  had  bMn  (lioa  pnpartd,  waa  la, 
Id.,  u^s  tha  «b^  chaig*  tm  laaoTiiig  tha  man  la.  pir  csbio 

Od«  of  ths  mott  taeent  necmfiil  eombtnaiioiia  of 
tilaitinK  tei  dradf  ing  wm  that  oompleted  In  1B7S  by  Ur 
Jotm  fowUr  of  Stodctop  »t  thn  liTor  Taa,  to  whom  the 
wrilor  ii  indebted  for  tha  toUowiag  pwticnlui.  Tha  chief 
D0Telt7  woi  in  the  barge  upon  vbieh  the  nuehtneij  wu 
fixed.  It  wu  B9  Ittt  by  SS  feet  by  i  feet,  end  Ud  eight 
lep  wbich  were  lot  down  when  the  b«rg«  wu  in  poution. 
Th*  lefp  were  thni  fiieil  to  the  bant«,  ••>  tbat  on  the  tide 
(nlling  it  became  ■  Gied  ylillora  from  which  the  drilling 
nsi  dona.  The  holee  were  bored  ^d  charged,  and  when 
the  lido  nae  the  legi  were  beaTnl  up  and  the  Zuffi  remoTed, 
after  which  tho  abota  wen  diacbarged.  There  wero  21 
borfa;  tab**  <io  the  barge,  and  that  wat  tbe  limit  whioh 


could  at  any  time  ht  done  b  one  tU&  The  nth 
which  the'blaiting  wm  done  mearared  HO  jarda  in 

by  20O  gardi  in  breadth,  a  (mall  pott  of  that  anrfM 
nneorend  at  low  water.  Tba  depth  obtained  : 
channel  wu  1 4  feet  ct  low-wUer,  the  aTmg«  depth 
blasted  being  abont  4  feet  fl  inehea.  The  holes,  whi 
bored  with  tbo  diamond  drill,  varied  in  depth  fron 
feel,  tho  di«tance  between  Ihem  being  10  feet.  D; 
ID  tin  cuustera  fiied  by  patent  fnae  wu  used  u 
ploiiTe,  tba  charges  being  2  I^  and  nnder.  Tha 
Oolite  ehale  of  variable  lurdnesa,  and  the  BTTinj 
occupied  in  drilling  G-feet  holoa  noa  tvclTa  minutei 

The  dredger  raised  the  blasted  rock,— tte  cost  f( 
ing,  lifting,  and  diacbarging  at  sea  being  aboot 
cubic  yard,  inclnding  interest  on  dredging  «nd  oth 
employed.  Tbedredgeraometimeaworkedafaeerf 
material  of  from  7  to  8  teet  Tba  qnentitf  Um 
110,000  cubic  yard*,  and  the  contract  for  bhuttDg : 
be  lifted  by  the  dredger  waa  3s.  Id.  per  cubic  j«rd 

Dredjing  in  Ezpotfd  Sitaatimu. — In  tomo  cemi 
ing  has  to  be  condnctod  in  expaaod  aitnatiCDS  (ncl 
deepening  of  the  "flats'  at  LoodonderTy  and  the 
Carlingford.  Memra  Bterenaon  found  tlut  drvdgi^ 
Foyle  conld  not  be  condacted  when  the  hei^t  o(  th 
eicecdnl  2}  feet ;  and  Hr  Barton  at  Dnndalk  eo  ; 
films  this,  u  he  ettimatee  a  awell  o(  3  feet  u  tba 

Drtdgi»g  on  Ae  JHcrr  Clyde. — An  Itaportant  mi 
nectad  with  this  snbject  is  the  coat  at  which  dndj^ 
be  done  when  conducted  on  a  large  aeala.  lUa,  ol 
mnat  depend  on  the  character  of  the  atuff  to  be  rai 
other  drenmstancei ;  but  the  following  infonnatko, 
commnnicaled  by  Mr  James  Deas,  tha  an^naar 
Tnuteea  of  the  Clyde  NavigatioD.  cailhot  fail  to  1 
interesting  and.naefuL 

Hr  Dees  tajt  tnhr  that  the  Clyda  IVutaea  mpl 
bably  tho  largertdiedgiag  fleet  <j  any  tmt  in  the  U 
in  rr>»mfninintf  and  etUl  deepening  and  widening  ti 

In  tbe  year  1S71,  for  eumple,  S04,I0t  cobic  j 
about  1,130,000  tims,  wendndgedfromthariTs.a 
689,500  cnUc  jsida  were  carried  to  aea  by  ataan 
bai^gee,  and  214,944  cnUo  yaidi  depotdtod  oa  I 
means  of  punts.  Of  this  604,104  enbie  jatd^  1 
cubic  yanu  ware  deposit  bom  tha  higbw  tt*Aai 
riTer  and  its  tributaries,  and  from  tba  tity  aan 
058,809  cubic  jrnids  new  materiaL  Tba  total  ( 
dredgiofc  aod  depoeitiiig  waa  X35,448;  er  about  M 
ptt  cnbte  jaid. 

Owing  to  the  diffetenea  !n  powar  of  Iba  d 
machines  employed,  and  the  cbaiaetar  cf  tba  i 
I  lifted,  tba  cost  of  dredging  Taiiea  mneh.  In  If 
;  moat  powotfnl  machine,  working  3420  hooia,  liftad  i 
cubic  yards  of  silt  aad  land  at  a  cot  of  S'flO  pa 
'  yard ;  aod  this  wu  deposited  in  Loeh  Lodk  T 
from  Olasgo*,  by  steam  hopper  batgaa,  at  S-«  na 
pud.  On  tbe  other  hand,  anotbat  iltadnr,  wodn 
benn,  lifted  only  36,720  eoUe  yaida  <}  bu4  pw 
bonlder  day,  at  the  coat  of  SO-S  peeea  par  ««lii 
which  wu  deposited  on  the  alTsoa  ot  dti  riw  at  ■ 
of  17'1C  pence  per  cubic  yaid;  anotbar,  wfifkiu 
boun,  lifted  122,064  onbio  yards  o(  silt,  sand,  ud 
depoaft,at  thecoet  of  0'67  peoea  par  cable  jud,iA 
depneited  on  land  at  the  eost  of  16-40  pcnoa  p« 
5snl ;  and  another,  working  3S33  bona,  liftsd 
cubic  yards  of  till,  giaTal,  and  Mod,  at  tba  cost  < 
pence  per  cubic  yard,  ^rtkich  wu  ■^j'trlH  on  tba 
uf  the  rlrer  at  tha  coat  of  9U  pava  pec  cobsa  nh 
Tbe  total  qnauti^  dcedgtd  frgaa  tbariiat  ad 
tventy^oren  yean  jxiot  to  167S  aaonli  to  lijt 


«alH  jirdi,  or  npmrds  of  17,000,000    t 
Ug  [jtat  of  tha  Clyde  Tnut  compiises- 

14  inuD  hoppei  birga, 

!70  pouti,  uid  niuDeroiu  a 

Ha  cipeiiditare  for  wages  of  cram,  cool,  and  stores 
uuHmted  in  Uie  y«&r  18T1  to  full;  ;£11,000,  and  for 
i^n  £10,775.  The  valu«  of  tha  dredging  jdant 
implojed  is  abont  ^140,000. 

Hi  Oeaa  lia«  aUo  kindly  funiished  tho  following  t&blea, 
fram  vbicb  the  Teader  will  aee  the  gndoal  increaM  that 
bu  btui  made  on  the  atu  of  the  dredging  :  '  ' 
mtttliB  increased  depth  of  water  and  growing 
iiKteiwd  accommodation  foe  the  latger  eUsi 
trhicli  DOW  freqacnt  the  river  : — 


c/Ikcdicrj  empli^edim  lit  Clfdtin  IB 


D  R  E  — D  R  E 

(,    He  dredg-  ^™ — 


Pnnt-liMdlne  Uwliiiw. 

Do.  Do. 

Hoppst  Bu)^  Do. 
PnuC  Uo. 

Hnpper  Baigt  Do, 


Uoglh.  Ml  ft 

Bntdlhmonlded,  £9  11. 

JtpUi.  10  fKt 

ugliH,  TG  hone  p«*vr.    Crlinder.  IB  In.  dIuDalar.    8i 

Om  bockct  lulder.  90  ft  >  in.  belwem  cmDo. 

^olbocketi,  Sft.Slii.iiZft.EiB.  xlfLlIio. 

jntB  vorkiDK  tn  HDd,  can  lift  IflO  cabu  Tudt  pu  he 

2;winl  dfjith  cui  drcag"  in,  28  I«t. 

WoridBg  dnogtat,  e  ts  7  iMt. 

"Vn  pB  day  af  10  boon  ■■  andcr  i— 


&tam  Burner  Sargt. 

lb  tnonldfd,  !E  ft. 


„         ..itloKiad,  1_  ._ 

^«J,  a  to  e  mil- per  hmr. 
j^JMity  of  hopper,  820  oobie  yardi,  or  d 
^L*inge  diituce  mn,  loided,  SO  mUta. 
**  «RM  inr  day  aa  tudo  :— 


nJ  airr.Blli1lill>-«n  al  JwJiw,  ltll,«M,  M 


m  xiTtiJ  diF^i  Tnr,  II1>|  tn 


•d.aiM)alMj^itt. 


QuutltT  and  c«t  of  aonnrlni  ud  dlKliar^ng  the  total  dredjr. 
iig>  UflM  bj  Moa.  e  and  S  iAi:<lg«i  during  iba  year  ending  SOtn 
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Relovnceli .  .     . 

emiw-bjEdwardOreiay,  London,  18*7;  "Tlie  Dredging . 
Weill*'*  QuarUrltiJiijirK.  L,  London  1813 ;  T/u  In 
Flirt  ^  loitdon,  by  R.  Dodd,  EngliKr,  17B3 
Ing  no  the  Seiera."  by  Omp,  EdwaiJa,  "  " 
iia  ef  Ou  luMiultaA  tf  Oval  Engiiun.,  . 
"i-"  Clyd*,"  i^  Jamei  Dsas,  C.E,,  Jfinat. 


C.E.,  Mini 


qf  Pmrrtdiaji  of  tlu 

, ,--!*:  J-riKiplM  amd 

PrBOlia  ef  tanaiaiui  Bittr  SivtiucHng,  by  Uarid  SteTentoD,  Zd 

ad.,  A.  &  C.  Black,  Edmb.  1872,  p.  US.  (S.  9.) 

DRELINCOURT,  Chakles  (15S5-16S9),  an  eminent 

iniater  of  the  tVench  Calrinistic  chnreh,  wa*   bom   at 

dan  on  the  lOtb  July  169S.     He  atndied  £nt  at  the 

nniveraity  of  h^  n^ve  t«<m,  and  Bfterwardi  at  Samsnr 

under  the  celebrated  Frofeeeor  Mark  Dimcan.     In  Joiia 

1018  he  imdertook  the  charge  of  tha  French  Froteatant 

charch  at   Langns,  where   lu*  miniatntaoda  were  highly 

appreciiited.     The  cfatudi,  however,  failed  to  noore  tha 

necessary  royal  eenction,  and  early  in  1630  Drelinooart 


, H  dueharflii  at  BlTt)i>wi»d  Paik,  iaehdltf 

I,  mid  rvsyirKiKg  a  ditlana  c/iOoiit  |  mitt. 

huging  by  Tnuun'  mtn  m  tlnr  k*ak>  BMB  SAtaa  VMjri 


4(» 


U  S.  E  — D  B  E 


ramotcd  lo  Parts,  irlisr*  he  nai  ord^acil  minirter  of  the 
charch  tt  Charentno.  He  «ai  B  popular  ted  eloqoent 
pmcber,  dutiDguUhpdeRpeciallfbj  bit  power  ofpntcttMll; 
•{ipljing  the  wordi  of  Scripture.  He  wt*  the  author  of  a 
UrggDDinber  of  work*  is  JcTotLoDelendpoleinicelthMlogjr, 
aeranl  of  which  had  great  iaflueDce,  eu  altaiited  e  "trf 
tatemawe  nrcuktion.  Hii  CattdkiMm  and  hk  Coiuobfunu 
Offainrt  tht  Fear  ef  Deaik  {Contalatiau  eaUrt  Ut /rafeurt 
di  la  norf)  become  well  known  in  Eogjaitd  by  mean*  ol 
tnnalationi,  wtucb  were  veiy  freqnantl;  nphated.  II  hai 
bwn  laid  that  Defoe  wrote  hii  fietioa  of  Un  Veel,  who 
«miaa  from  the  other  world  to  racommead  the  [aruial  of 
Dralipcourt  on  death,  for  the  aiprcB  pnrpoae  of  promoting 
the  wkle  of  an  Eogtieh  Iranalatiou  of  the  work.  Hii  con- 
troTenial  worki  wen  veiy  nnmanma.  Directed  entirely 
againrt  Roman  CathoUdam,  they  did  much  to  itrengthen 
and  couoUdata  the  Prateaunt  party  in  Fiance.  Drelinconrt 
died  tm  the  3J  Norember  1669.  In  16aS  he  Itad  nairied 
the  only  dAoghtcr  <d  •  wealthy  merchant,  by  whom  ha  had 
■  family  of  iiiteen.  GeTeial  of  bii  iodi  weia  dutingoiahed 
•a  theologiani  or  pbyaiciana.  Hm  third,  Chatlea,  wai 
pmraMor  of  phyiie  at  the  nnirenitj  of  Leyden,  and 
pbyncian  to  the  prince  of  Oiange  ;  the  nith,  PHer,  wae 
ordained  a  piieit  in  the  Cbnrch  of  England,  and  berame 
dean  of  Armagh. 

DRESDEN,  Um  captal  of  the  kingdom  of  Saxony,  ia 
Btnalad  in  a  baandfnl  aad  richly  eoltiratad  Talley  on  both 
mdat  of  the  Elbe,  el  u  altitude  of  402  feet  ftbore  the  lerel 


banka.  The  itivela  of  t^  AUatadt  m  BMfow  ui  aH*. 
what  gloomy  ;  thcaa  cf  the  NaoMadt  widv  aad  mtm  n» 
lar.  In  1875  thei*  were  198^378  t-h.^.— .-  j  ,bM 
138,306  were  on  the  left  bank,  58^073  oa  tke  richl  1W 
taet  m^ori^  of  the  popelatioB  bikag.tii  tke  LatbeiM 
CboTch. 
On  aaemt  <f  lie  deli^tfnl  ntintioB,  aad  tk  aaay 
it  aontain^  DrMdea  ia  oAaa  oDad  "ilw 
,'  a  aaiDa  lint  ^tpliad  to  it  by  HadB. 
The  moat  inpoaUig  of  tbe  ebnrebea  it  Ika  ckai^  cf  Ow 
I^y,  built  1726-46,  with  •  egpda  311  faat  UfL  Ite 
Roman    Oatholio    dinrcb,  •bailt    t73T-JtC,     

Uattialli,  a 


■1.  long.     It  Je 

approached  on  almoat  arery  aide  thrnoj^  areanee  (if  treea, 
and  the  dutaaca  ia  booadad  by  gentle  eminsncea  eonrad 
with  plantutiuna  and  rioeyardi.  On  the  left  bank  of  the 
Elbe  ar«  the  AllaladI,  with  three  aubuibm  end  Friadrich- 
Btadt  (Biiarvtrd  from  tho  Alutadc  by  the  Weiiiwriti,  a  amall 
aipDSDt  '.r  the  Elb<>  ;  un  the  riijht  the  KeiulaJt  and 
AnVinntait.  Two  floe  bnlgga  cniioct  the  AUta'lt  and 
NnuUt'lI,  -one  of  them,  ih*  old  briilgo,  erectod  IT2T-3I, 
being  It'iO  Icet  Uiog,  and  baring  \t  anhoh  The  nthn, 
built  iBf  6-S2,  unitst  the  nilwaya  on  the  right  atkd  left 


magnificent  orgu  by  SilbeimaB^  a  aaabar  of  aatMa  h* 
Uattialli,  and  mctniea  br  Banhaal  Ue^  gylwwB^  aal 
other  aitiita.     Ihadundi  of  8t  8ofUa,b^n  ialhalld 
centary,  oomplelwl  in  tha  16tl^  and  tartgntl  !■  1M4-M, 
the  Croaa  Chnrcb,  the  Ruaian  dudt,  and  Oa  ^aagnai 
an  alao  noteworthy  boildiagib     Tte  Bojal  EUae^  nhailt 
in  lS34byDalceacoIg^n^MUDtadbrat•>«rS8TlMfc 
high,  the  higheet  in  Driaden,  ia  ntenatij  iiinlimli    a_ 
but  the  intehoc  ii  iplendidly  deeoratad.    In  tka  iiilii   ■ 
chapel  are  pictorea  by  Bemlnandt,  Nicolaa  PoaariB,  OaiA.^ 
Rcai,  and  Annibala  OuaceL     Ibe  FtinoA  hhe^  bailt  m-m 
1T16,  haa  a  fine  chapel,  in  which  at*  vaitoaa  wo^  ^^ 
Torelli;   it  hM  abo  a  libniy  of  30,000  i  * 
Zwingar,  begnn  in  ITll,  and  boilt  in  " 
forme  an   indoattn  wtthia  which  it  ■ 
Frederick  AngDrtni  L     It  wi 


great  vain^ 

but  thi*  mace  ha*  u 

beantifa]  bnilding  la 


UntU  1846  itwaa  e^  ai  thaunk  mt^^i 
bean  oeeninad  hj  tha  Mmhk  * 

niiiiiiiiim  ■jfi.  Ilii  iiflw  (f 

which  ii  adorned  by  etataaa  of  Mifbelangek^  Bifka^^^ 
Oiotto,  Daote^  Goethe^  and  other  arliA  and  pe«K  ^^^ 
Rietachel  and   HahneL     Tha  BrOhl  Palaea  wai  imOt  * 

1T37  by  Connt  Brtthl,  tha  miniilarof  IiumIm  IL  Xa^^ 
It  ia  tha  BriLhl  Terrace,  approached  by  a  giaad  flik  _, 

itep^  on  which  are  grDap%  kw  B«*iHiafc  n^i^Hli^^t 
Uoraina  Evening  J3tj,  aad  ^H^^  ^W  tmaa  ^"^^ 
manda  a  ''"-"■"g  new  of  tha  Bba  nd  the  lannadlM^*! 
eouatry,  and  ia  a  fanorila  wwiiiia.  Ike  J^aa^^^ 
Palace,  in  the  HeiHtadt,  bailt  hi  171S  m  a  a— ^jg 
naldenoa  for  Aagoatoa  IL,  lawaiJi  ta  naan  bnm  w^t^^^^ 
Orimtal  fignrea  with,  which  it  ia  daearatid ;  H  ia  aka  mm^^** 
timea  caUad  tha  AoguleBffl.  (himartad  wA  it  ia  ^ 
public  gaidaa,  from  which,  aa  tarn  tha  BmU  Anai^  l^a^ 
Tiewe  are  obtained.  AwMf  tha  w^ainlH  buU^  a^^ 
note  ma;  ba  n-jnad  the  ^nard-hoMit  the  ^tmal,  aid  Ih^^ 
cooit  thaati^  an  adUot  in  tha  WiaiiiMaii  ByliL  ha^^ 
•ioMlSTl  torqdacatha  thaatra bant h  IBHi  'h  **^ 
Nettatadt  there  ia  an  aqaaabiaa  altiM  ~      ^ 

Strong,   erected   fai    1737.      Tbe  pah 
I^taden   alio   include  the  Hanr' 


chief  plbuare^oaad  of  DtmUmi  k  tha  C 

,  in  which  thare  are  a  in— Ihwtf  ^  tta  M 

iiitalaJM    Um  Mm 

rnaifMi^  <kMr  << 

eaetoal 


The 
Oeiteo,  in  which  tl 
Miuenm,    and    j 
Antiquitiaa.     The   latter  la   ( 
remoTail  from  the  chnrchae  in 
tion.     Xear  thecblUiuii  tlMK 
IHGO,  and  eiccllently  amiiged. 
Dnaden,    ..n    the    Irft    bank   cf   the  I 
Rkckniu,  in  which  ii  " 
■pot  where  he  «u  fatally  wounded  la  IBII. 
laiu  of  Saxon  SwitierLud  an  MM  favn  Ihk 
hood.     Ontheri^lbank,tbedcTMa(«UAM>H 
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vrik  riDi^AH*  an  amnl  popoUi  pluM  of  poUio 
DiwkB  owwft  lug*  part  1/  lufunato  K 


Botf  lalnoUa  ii  it*  ■plcndid  piotnre  giU«7,  fMauUd  bf 
AigBitM  L  and  morwiwJ  hj  aw  reocwiow  at  P**^  "o*^ 
It  k  h  tba  MntBui^  and  cootaiiw  about  3S00  plctnna, 


Cmui,  QnidoBwii,  and  Oado  Dobi. 

ud  Diiteb  tdiocd*  dim  art  paintiogi  by  Bilbao*,  TaiMbak, 

BnltHidt,  and  Bnyadaa),  WoaTennaBa,  Ddv,  TenM^ 

<kbdt,  Fottv,  As.     Tb*  Fnooh  idMt  n  npnaantod, 

uoag  othan,  br  FooHin  and  Oboda.    Tko  swb  of  tha 

«iltMtioB  ii  B^kaal^  Hadeona  di  San  EUato^  for  vUeli  a 

tWB  it  aat  wttt    Ihtn  ii  alio  a  qptcial  loom  for  tlu 

Maitnaa  o(  tlw  Tooagor  Holbeiib    Othtr  pMntinp  with 

>kkb  tka  nama  ot  the  gallMT  b  gaaual^  aaoeiatcd  an 

Grngguya    La  Nutta  and   Mut    Uagdibue;   Titian'a 

lUbota  HoiM7  and  Vann* ;  Iva  Adoiatioa    and  Tha 

Uaoiaga  in  Cu>a,br  Paolo  Tenneaa;  Andraa  dal  Saito'a 

AInhua'a  SacciSoa ;  Batabiandt^  Ported  of  HimMlf  with 

ItaWifanttiogonbiaKiiM;   Tha  JadcnMot  of  Faria  and 

<%•  Boar  Hont,  by  Kabao* ;  Tandrok^  Cbariaa  L,  hii 

Qoaan,  and   thaii  CbildroiL     In  Mpanta   roflipartnumta 

^iMra  m  a  onmbw  of  ei«7ini  porttaita,  moat  of  them  by 

^oaalba  Carriai^  and  viawi  ot  Dnaden  by  Oaoalatto  and 

otbar  artiA.    Baaidaa  the  pictiin  galkiy  tha  MnaeiiiQ  in- 

«lndaa  a  magnificant  eoQactran  of  angrariiigi  and  drawiDgi. 

^niara  an  npwarda  of  36(^000  spaeifflau^  anan^  Id  twelve 

^•■•^  ao  ai  lo  mail  the  great  apoehj  in  Uie  hutov  ot  art 

A  eaUeetk«  of  caata,  likewua  in  the  llmaiun,  1*  dangnad  to 


a  of  caata,  likewua  in  the  Umaun,  1*  daaignad 
4iapU74he  prognaaof  plaatis  ait  from  the  timeof  the  Egfp- 
■taaaa  and  AMniani  to  modein  agea.  Thii  oollactioa  waa 
lann  by  Bapbael  UaoA  vko  aeenTed  caata  of  tha  moat 
'vunable  antiqnat  in  Italy,  aome  of  which  no  longer  eziat. 
Tba  Japaneae  Palace  eontaina  a  publia  libraiy  of  more 
-than  300,000  Tolamei,  with  abont  3000  MSB.  and  SO.OOO 
.unK  ^ialibraiy  ia  anedallyrichin  the andent  dandcs, 
maa  la  wndn  beani^on  litatary  hiato^  and  the  hiatoir  of 
^aanaiqr,  Folaod,  aw  F^anoa.  In  tha  Japaoaaa  Palace  there 
aiV  alao  a  Talnkbla  eaUnat  of  onna  and  a  aoUaction  ef 
■iirlriil  wDtfci  of  art.  A  collection  ot  porcelain,  (ormerly 
ia  Iha  Japainaaa  [Uaoa,  bat  anoa  1ST6  in  tha  "  Unaaiun 
Johannaom'  (irtkieh  onca  contained  thapietora  gallety^ia 
sad*  np  of  merimena  of  Chinaaa^  Japaneae,  Bait  Indian, 
Sknaa,  and  HoaaBn  manufacture,  caiefally  srrangad  in 
Aronciopcal  order.  There  ia  in  the  aamB  buHdrng  an 
■aiaallant  Hiitorical  Uoaecm,  in  which  there  are  many  inte- 
lating  lelioa  of  paat  limca,  beajdaa  olyeeta  which  cast  light 
on  tin  hiatoiy  of  racaa  and  of  maanen.  In  the  Oreen 
Taoh  af  the  fioyal  Palace,  ao  oiled  from  the  ahatacter  of 
ila  odginal  daooiatiin^  there  ia  an  nnaqaalled  cxillection  of 
pncMoa  atonea,  pearl^  and  works  of  art  in  gold,  ailrer, 
tab«,  and  iToiy.  Tha  ot^aet^  which  are  abont  30O0  in 
nambar,  an  anangad  in  eight  rooma.  They  indoda  thd 
ngdia  of  Angnatna  U  aa  king  of  PoUnd  ;  the  electoral 
amcd  of  Saxony;  a  gronp  by  Dinglioger,  in  gold  and 
aaaaal,  repreaentiog  the  ooort  of  the  Qrand  fiognl  AnniDg- 
Mh<^at>dcon«ting'f  133  Bgnrta  upon  a  plate  of  nlTCr  4 
fait  4  incha*  aqnare ;  the  largest  ooyt  knomi,  6|  iaehu  by 
ii  indwa ;  a  peail  repregecting  the  dw«rf  of  Charlea  IL 
«  Bfain ;  uid  a  green  brilliant  weighing  10  camti.  Bceidn 
tha  Oraan  Taolt  tha  Eoyal  Palace  haa  a  gallery  of  arms, 
ccDvating  of  mora  than  3000  weapona  of  artiatia  or  hiaton 
«al  lalnck  In  the  Zwinger  are  the  Zoolt^cal  and  Hinaia- 
logical  Hoaenma,  and  a  eolleeUon  o(  ioitnuiMnla  luad  in 
wtthenalical  aod  phyaioal  taieiice. 


n*  two  chief  art  loititutiona  in  Draadan  ar*  the  Boyal 
Academy  of  Arta,  founded  in  1764,  and  the  Boyal  Cbwr. 
The  Art  Uoion,  foiraded  in  1898,  which  lua  a  pamananl 
exhibition  in  the  Brahl  Tenaoa^  ia  a  private  body ;  and 
there  are  a  good  maoy  other  printe  ait  aocktiea  more  (» 
leaa  diatingnisbed.  Droden  ii  alao  tha  aeot  of  a  number 
ot  wrfMniown  adeotiSc  aaKMlationa.  Tha  adoeatjonal  in- 
atitutioBB  of  the  town  ai«  both  nnilunMiB  and  of  a  high 
order,  inclDdicg  a  techoical  cdlarn  with  a  ataff  (in  1876) 
of  39  profeewica  and  teachen,  Ana  gynnaaia,  two  real 
Bchools  of  the  fint  clam,  and  manj  aebocS  ot  different  ranka 
for  popoUr  edacatioa.  Tha  Catholioa  and  Jew*  hare 
BchooU  ot  their  own ;  and  then  an  two  aeminariaa  for  tha 
education  of  teachers.  Dreadenbaa  aerenl  important 
boepitala,  asylums,  and  other  charitable  InatitnttoDn 

Among  tlie  chief  branahea  of  indnatrr  an  maanfaetnrea 
in  gold  and  ailrer,  turnery,  atnw  plait,  scientific  aitd 
muakal  Jostrumenta,  paper-hangings  artifldal  flowera,  and 
piUDteta'  cauvaa.  There  are  aarual  large  breweriea  ;  a 
considerable  com  trade  ia  canied  on  ;  and  there  ia  ao  as- 
teosire  traffic  in  books  and  ottjecta  at  art.  A  nnmber  of 
■team-ahip  companiea  provide  for  the  nangation  o(  the 


of  UciufQ.  In  1270.  bal 


t,  muffimTe 

^ ___!«  timB  iftn  hiidoith, 

uid  nflxt  to  thd  mugnra  of  fima- 


DwiKnTe  of  Ueiwn.  On  Ibl  diTldoD  of  the  Urrilorr  ia  iWS,  it 
Ml  lo  the  Alboitins  lino,  ubich  hu  liius*  b*ld  It.  Hiniu  bean 
bamed  utDint  ta  Ihv  giouDdtdi  14B1.  it  wu  rtboill:  ind  IB  the 
letii  ctutarj  Ihi  faitifiutiou  wan  begna  awl  cmdnail/  uUndad. 
John  Owrge  11.,  in  Ihi  IithontiuT,  famed  Iha  OniHr  Outao, 
Ad  gtlierwiie  grettlr  imprond  the  town ;  bnt  it  wu  in  tb>  ftnt 
half  of  the  ISth  centaxT,  nnlar  Angiutoi  I.  ud  Anguta*  II.,  wha 
ware  kingi  ef  FeUnJ  u  kcU  ai  ilacton  of  Btiaaj,  that  Dnedm 
•wmad  amathlag  like  iu  pnant  apnuuob  Tb*  Sanitadt, 
which  had  bean  tiiuiKil  down  Id  the  ITth  aaataiy,  wu  CniidM 


auwby^ 
nffenil  m 


h1  down  Id  the  ifth  aatoiT,  wi 
Id  aim  toonded  ftiediiclutadt 


■nd  tiro  uches  ot  the  old  liiidn  wn  tlun  blown  no.  The  di*. 
muiiliiig  a(  the  fortiAcoIioiu  Mad  bwn  bagim  b<r  the  Fnnoh  in 
leio,  mi  ow  gredwlly  cj^mpletod  illu  1817,  the  ipue  onmptod 
by  thvm  bung-  sipprDpnJitvd  to'  gmidani  ud  proDedadea.  Many 
buildJnfptwflTccDtnplFtpd  or  feaiHlBd  bf  Klnjf  Antoo,  fram  whafn 
AatoniUA  detivci  iU  Dun*.  DiudaB  agdn  jDOtrad  mtnij 
(luring  ttas  nvulntion  of  1  eiR,  bot  b1I_  tiK»  of  th*  (UitarbaDOsa 


7the?ni« 


tt'i". 


Z^'J, 


I,  ItrMo),  a  town  of  iVance  ii 


id  not  floiilT  « 
..  .      __»tluttlm>nii 
..    ...out.  end  betvem  ISn  and  lS7fi  Out 
miuwd' It  tha  tale  of  nthu  MM*  than  11  far  omt 

DltEOX  (Dura 

departuHtDt  of  Eurc-Dt-Loir,  on  the  Blaiae,  81  milea  north 

of  Cbsrtrea.     Noteworthy  atmetnra  are  the  Gothic  chnieh 

of  St  I^erre  >  tho  town-hooac^  partly  in  tiie  Gothic  and 

partly  in  tha  Renaissance  atylc^  built  in  the  16tb  centmy ; 

and  the  remjuua  of  a  castle  of  the  12th  eentnry,  utuatad  on 

the  hiU  oterlookiug  tfae  town,  within  tha  icclcann  of 

nbich  is  a  eliapel  commenced  iu    161S  by  the  dowager 

duchess  of  Orleans,,  and  completed  and  adorned  at  gnat 

(os(  by  Looig  Pliilippe     ^la  chief  iodnatriea  of  Dranz  ara 

d      ng  and  eilk  weaving  and  the  manofactnn  ot  jewellery, 

r^,  K,  hoatery    eaitdlea,  hata,  and  leather.     In  lilTS  the 

•nnnlation  of  the  commune  was  7418,  of  the  town  6M8. 

rr"  L-wc^CBvantd  brconnta  ia  th*  Middle  Agv.     fa  IIM  il 

i  ZagOih  ;  ud  in  IMS  CJoUgnl  and  the 

I  in  tiTJdDitvbrllantcucaieT.      In 

towB  afixr  a  brtoloht'a  ileBe.     Dranz 

uu  cm  Octabar  Btfa,  1B77,  waa  anbia- 

^  agaia  taken,  an  tconmnr  17th,  by 
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ffttber  WM  a  poor  luin4*boiirer,  and  could  not  aflord 
to  Mod  him  to  school  long  enonghoTento  learn  to  read  and 
writer  At  the  age  of  seven  he  lost  hia  mother,  a  woman  of 
rapeiior  mind  and  religious  character ;  and  he  was  then 
■ant  to  work  with  the  tinners.  At  ten  ha  was  apprenticed 
to  a  shoemaker,  and  at  twenty  he  settled  in  the  town  of  Bt 
Anstell,  first  aa  manager  for  a  shoemaker ;  and  about  three 
years  lator  he  begsn  business  on  his  own  aoconntw  He  had 
already  gained  a  reputation  in  his  narrow  circle  as  a  keen 
debater  and  a  jovial  companion.  He  was  first  aroused  to 
serious  thouf^t  by  the  preaching  of  Adam  Clarke ;  and  the 
impression  wus  produced  was  deepened  by  the  death  of  his 
aider  brother.  He  now  joined  the  Methodists,  was  soon 
Amjdpyed  as  a  class  leader  and  local  preacher,  and  continued 
to  preach  till  «  few  months  before  his  death.  His 
opportunities  of  gaining  knowledge  were  very  scanty,  but 
ha  strenuously  i»et  himself  to  make  the  most  of  them.  It 
b  stated  that  an  accidental  introduction  to  Locke's  great 
issay  determined  the  ultimate  direction  of  his  studies.  In 
1798  the  first  part  of  Ffedne's  Ag€  cf  Seat<m  was  put  into 
his  hfuds ;  and  in  the  following  year  he  made  nis  first 
appearance  as  an  author  by  publishing  his  RemarkM  on  that 
wofk.  The  book  was  favourably  received,  and  was  re- 
published in  1820.  Drew  had  b^gun  to  meditate  a  greater 
attempt  before  he  wrote  his  Bemarkt  on  Paiiu;  imd  the 
fniits  of  his  laboriodb  investigation  were  given  to  the  world 
fai  the  EtMf  on  ike  Immateriality  and  ImmcrtcUity  cf  the 
Soml,,  in  1802.  This  work  made  him  widely  known,  and 
for  some  time  it  held  a  high  place  in  the  judgment  of  the 
iiligioua  .  world  as  a  powerful  and  conclusive  argument  on 
Um  anbject  A  fifth  edition  appeared  in  1831.  Drew  eon- 
tinoed  to  work  at  his  trade  Uu  1805,  when  he  entered  into 
an  angsgement  which  enabled  him  to  devote   himself 


to  literatureu  In  1809  he  published  his  Xttaf  on 
tk§  Ideniitf  and  General  Beeurreetion  cf  the  Human  Body, 
periiaoa  the  most  original  of  his  works,  which  reached  a 
■eeond  edition  in  1823.  In  1819  Drew  removed  to 
Liverpool^  oa  being  appointed  editor  of  the  Imperial 
Magaeine^  then  newly  established,  and  in  1821  to  London, 
the  business  being  then  transferred  to  the  capital  Here 
ks  fiDed  the  nost  of  editor  till  his  death,  and  had  also  the 
aapervision  of  all  works  issued  from  the  Oazton  presa.  Ho 
was  an  unsuccessful  competitor  for  a  prise  offered  in  181 1 
lor  an  essay  on  the  existence  and  attnbntea  of  Qod.  The 
work  which  he  thea  wrote,  and  which  in  his  own  judgment 
was  his  best,  was  published  in  1820,  nnder  the  title  of  An 
Atttmpl  to  demonttraie  from  Reaeon  and  Revelaiion  the 
Jfeeeitary  EnateneCf  EemUial  Perfection$y  and  Superintend' 
ing  Proiidenee  of  an  Sternal  Being ^  %rho  it  the  Oreator,  the 
Bupporter^  and  the  Governor  cf  all  Thingt  (2  vols.  8vo). 
Hue  procured  him  the  degree  of  M.  A  from  the  university 
€l  Aberdeen.  Among  Drew  s  lesser  writiugB  are  a  Life  of 
Dr  Tkomae  Coke  (1817),  a  Uittory  of  Cornwall  (1824), 
and  a  work  on  the  divinity  of  Christ  (1813).  He  died  at 
Helston,  in  Cornwall,  March  29,  1833.  A  memoir  of  his 
life  by  his  eldest  son  api>oared  in  1834. 

DKBVSE,  JOHAN.N  Nicholas  von  (1787-1867),  in- 
veotor  of  the  necdlo-gun,  was  tho  son  of  a  locksmith,  and 
was  bom  at  Si>mmcrd;k  the  20th  'November  1787.  He 
served  his  apprenticfwhip  in  tlit)  shop  of  hi^  father,  and 
ln)m  ItfOG  to  1809  followed  lii^  calling  at  Altenburg  and 
Drwden.  Kn^n  18uO  to  1814  be  wan  in  Pari^i,  where  he 
autt'tetled  in  finding  emplttyuient  in  the  gun -factory  of 
the  &Miw  officer  Pauli,  pitronixcd  by  Napoleon  I.  Aftcr- 
wanii  ho  returned  to  S'-mmcrda,  where,  in  partnenhip 
wtih  Kroabibpl,  ho  tetalill-hed  a  fuctiiry  for  the  mtiking 
of  artif  ]i  1  in  in^n  by  niiu:}iiue  tools.  In  1S24  he  pattinted 
a  new  {K.rru:>Niiiu  aL*ti<>n  for  tho  gun,  and  cou tinned  there- 
after to  biisy  hiniMlf  with  eziH^rimcnts  to  improve  in  every 
W»y  puiaiUe  the  pnxcu  of  &LootiDg.     In  1827  he  invented 


the  needle-gun,  but  without  the  advaiitaga  of  br«ech  k^ 
ing;  and  in  1836,  having  been  enoonrsged  in  his   ^^ 
deavours  by  the  Prussian  Gkyvemmant,  ha  inventeJ    ^ 
first  complete  needle-gun.    A  gunnery  was  opened  by  lii^ 
in  1841,  which  ultimately  auppliad  waapons  for  the  tttio^ 
of  aU  the  Qezman  states,  and  before  his  death  empio^ 
about  1600^  persons.    In  1864  ha  and  hia  family  hsd  tU 
rank  of    nobility  oonfarrad    on  them.      He   died  9tk 
December  1867. 

DRIFFIELD  (or  Qbkat  Duitxxld,  to  distingmth  it 
from  the  neighbouring  hamlet  of  little  Driilieki),  a  ouricc- 
town  of  England,  in  the  east  riding  of  Yoriuhin,  ^S 
miles  to  the  east  of  York,  and  196  miles  from  LoiuLo 
by  road.  The  town— consisting  of  one  principsl  «nc^ 
from  which  some  smaller  ones  diverge — is  agreeably  atsitod 
at  the  foot  of  the  Wolds,  and  is  connactad  with  the  potof 
Hull  by  a  navigable  canaL  It  stands  in  the  eecas  of  s 
fertile  agricultural  district  An  important  com  and  attb 
market  is  held  in  the  town  every  Thursday,  and  than  in 
four  large  stock-faisB  annually  at  Little  Dnl^t^  htUm 
the  parish  church,  a  fine  old  edifiee  In  diffnent  stjki,  tbi 
principal  public  buildings  in  Great  Diiflleld  are  thi  {Jm 
of  wonhip  for  Independents,  Methodists,  and  Ba|iCiM,  tks 
com  exchange,  the  cUspensary,  tho  marh«>irs'  inshtntib  sad 
the  station  ^  the  Hull  and  Scarborongh  railway.  Otfprt^ 
cotton,  and  chemical  manure  are  manuactuid  u  tk  tovs; 
and  in  the  neighbourhood  are  numerous  flonrBiDi  Hd 
mills  for  bona-crushiug.    Pt^mlation  in  1871,  836i 

DKOGHKDA,  a  seaport,  maikettoiwn,  and  mnbH 
and  pariiamentaxy  borough  of  Ireland,  in  the  prariaoi  if 
Leinster,  about  4  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Boys^iad 
31}  miles  north  of  Dublin  by  rsiL  TliOQgh  situated  as  th* 
borders  of  Louth  and  Meath,  it  bdoQgs  to  netthsr,  vtki 
town  and  lurrounding  district  oonatitnta  a  eonnly  of  scbt, 
with  an  area  of  9  square  miles,  or  5780  aeres^  It  ooespai 
both  banks  of  the  river ;  but  the  northam  divnon  iitki 
Iwger  of  the  two,  and  has  received  greater  attsntHS  is 
miklem  times.  The  andent  fortificationa,  itUl  adssl  is 
the  beginning  of  the  eentnry,  have  almoat  compMly  ^ 
appeared  ;  but  of  the  four  gateways^  one  naasd  sllv  SI 
Lawrence  remains  comparatively  ptffeet,  and  thers  sn  cm- 
siderable  ruins  of  another.  Oreaft  inprovamenls  hais  bisi 
effected  in  the  town  ainea  1840,  under  tfaa  aneBamfMat 
bestowed  by  Bexgamin  Whitwocth,  ILP.,  who  boiH  s  im* 
hall  at  his  own  ezpoisa  la  1865,  and  fniM  Uf 
the  funds  necessary  for  the  eoostmctioii  of  thewstcrvab 
which  now  supply  800,000  gals,  daily.  Amang  thi  |»tte 
buildings  are  a  mansion-house  or  mavorshyy  with  a  isili^' 
assembly  rooms  attached ;  the  ''Thobely"  a  "J^iw^J^^ 
with  a  cupola;  a  corn-market,  the  old  linen-haU,  sn  akfh 
a  workhouse,  and  a  prison ;  five  ftotestaat  chmcbi^  i^ 
Roman  Catholic  chapttls,  three  friaries,  and  fbv  i«M^ 
St  Peter's  Chapel  formerly  aarvad  aa  the  catbedislflf  *• 
Roman  Catholic  archbishopric  of  Arma|^ ;  and  in  tbiikkf 
of  the  Dominican  nuns  there  is  still  presartad  the  kvd  if 
Oliver  Plunkett,  the  archlnshop  who  was  aaacutsd  stltftv* 
in  168  Ion  an  unfounded  diarga  of  treaaoo.  ThflrewHii«B* 
time  an  archiepisoopal  palaoa  in  the  town,  boih  \j  ii<^ 
bishop  Hampton  about  1620 ;  and  the  Dnmfiiimm,  fti  f^ 
dacanSftbe  Augustiniaoa,  thaOarmalites^aiidlhakal^^ 
St  John  had  monastic  establishments.  Of  tha  Diui^ 
buildings  there  still  exists  the  stataly  Hsgdabn  to«« ;  *• 
Oandscan  friary  is  a  striking  ivin  ;  and  than  m  tne* 
more  or  less  distinct  of  the  Augostiiiiaii  priory,  tks  {ri^ 
of  St  Lawnjnce,  and  the  hospitJ  of  8t  Maiy.  At  thi  ki^ 
of  the  educational  institutions  ia  a  riawinsl  ichool  mAf^ 
by  Erasmus  Smith ;  and  taaaog  the  pabUe  chaaliwiw^ 
almshoufle  for  twenty-four  agaa  widom,  and  a  fatBUa^ 
providing  houses  and  annuniia  lor  Ihiit7«is  «i«««Ba^ 
widows.    There  iM  aLw  a  bln»«oit  oehoo^  ~ 
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]71T  hs  the  cdacation  oF  rreemen's  loni.  The  pnaant 
boOdisg  «u  arectod  hy  T.  P.  Curnes  in  1870.  The 
bdnitiial  MtsblishnieDia  sompriBe  a  Uige  cotton  factory, 
■«cl«d  bj  Hr  Whitwoitb  in  1664,  four  eitauiTg  saw- 
milt,  tiuM  fl«x-mUIs,  six  flour-miUs,  eight  t&iineriai,  five 
•ft-worki,  four  soap  worki,  two  aztsniiTe  breweriei,  two 
iMnpapar  ofBces,  chemical  manure  worki,  and  a  Urge 
ggweeriog  titctwy  for  the  makiiig  of  ataai^eo^iiee, 
nm-bridges,  to.  A  briak  ta«de  is  carried  on, 
■pedalljr  Kith  LiTerpool  (which  ia  distant  133  milGa 
tue  east),  and  with  Glasgow.  The  harbonr  haa  been 
[really  improved  by  the  commiaaiooflra,  and  Teweli  of  400 
QD*  esn  diacharga  at  the  quays.  In  1873,  707,  with  a 
mden  rtt  115,673  tuns,  entered  the  port ;  and  the  harbottr 
neipla  ic  1671  v^ra  ^3627.  The  tide  reachea  31  milea 
ibore  the  town  to  Oldbridge ;  nod  bargee  of  CO  toni  burden 
•npTOcmd  19  miles  inland  to  Karan.  The  river  is  crossed 
ly  a  bridge  for  ordinary  troSc,  end  by  a  splendid  railway 
nsdacL  Ajaiiea,  qnarter  seesiona,  and  petty  seaaions.are 
»ld  in  the  town ;  tiie  porliunentaiy  boroogh  retnnu  one 
nember  to  Parliament;  and  the  mnmcipal  boroogh  ia 
^remed  by  a  mayor,  6  aldermen,  and  IS  councillon.  Tlie 
xipnlation  of  tJie  mnnicipal  borongh  {area,  454  acres}  was 
17,3G5  in  1631,  16,845  in  1851,  14,740  in  18G1,  and 
13,510  in  1871.  The  whole  population,  with  tlie  eiceptioD 
if  aboat  1100,  are  Homaa  Catholtea.  Tha  inhahiluta  of 
Jie  puliamentary  borgh,  which  has  an  area  of  S786  acres, 
inmbBn  16,165. 

In  til*  uriiest  notlcci  l)i«  toim  of  Drogfiedt  ti  tilln  Inrsr.Co]pa 
Tthi  Port  olCslpii  Uu  r«KDt  sime  E^ifici  "  Ths  Blidp  ordr 
in  Fold."  In  U63  the  plua  1>  mcotioDed  u  ths  wt  of  a  vptoA 
UTnFd  bT  tilt  JA^}  legita,  Cudiul  Fipuo  ;  In  ]!S1  It  wu 
•humu  hj  Lupu  da  Jfetterrille.  krchbithop  of  Anni^h,  ki  ths 
tetHUtloB  of  a  DomiDlcu  IrUi? ;  ud  in  ]22S  tt>*  tiro  diriilDDa 
tf  tlM  town  TcniTod  Kpumts  Ineorpontion  fnm  Henry  III.  But 
^un  grew  up  n  rtruug  feeling  of  bostiJitf  between  Drogheda  virtut 
7nel*  and  Dmi^hedi  ttma  ifidiam,  m  UHucqaeDO  of  tnding 


„_ ,  . .EsrUog  in  the  town,  neoeeded  b;  hu  aloflnenFg. 

ai(1i(fntinl°f  CarpuiChrit'i.  1412.  In  pcnoadlng  the  ■ntEoritiea 
>r  the  tuo  Forjiorit'oiie  to  acsd  to  Henry  IV.  for  a  new  chutst 

DtDglied*  bii  ilnya  been  conndend  by  the  Engliili  aplue  of 
BBch  importwre.  Intbercicnot  Edoudlil.  It  wu  dUBd  dona 
»iUi  Doblin,  Witerford,  <nS  Kilktnrj-,  u  one  of  the  (oxir  st«pG 
oniot  Irelind.  Richard  ll.mxtied  in  its  Dora Lnieui  nonutery 
in  sabmiHioM  of  O'Nul,  O'Donnell,  ind  other  chieftuni  of 
Jletar  uid  Leineter.  The  rieht  of  colnlDi;  montj  wu  bellowed  on 
^  town,  uid  twIlunenU  w<TC!  Gcvenl  lini.'i  h^Id  nithtolUitilU. 
la  tbo  reign  of  Ed-ird  IV.  lbs  mJiyor  rtMivcd  ■  tword  of  it.t«. 
BdMinnnitTof  «M.  in  rewxmiUon  of  the  eervime  rendered  by 
h*  Inhibitut*  ■ 

CHtci  hmionr  ot  h.ting  .nnitenity  wit 
It  of  Oi/otd  nmained  a  infre  laiwr  dialiDinioo,  owing  to  the 
lonrty  of  the  town  mi  the  ansrttM  stile  of  the  country  ;  tnd  en 
UIeni[it  mida  by  the  corpontion  in  modem  tini™  to  ™uKit«l8 
Ibetr  right!  prated  munciegifal.  In  14SI  Povniog**  Uwi  wtie 
Mictsd))T  ■  puliunent  hc)d  in  tbe  tavB.  In  the  dvil  win  ot 
JS41  the  placo  wM«  beae^  by  O'Ne&l  and  the  Northern  liiih 

braa  ;  bot  tl  wie  e»l!«ntly  defended  by  Sir  Henry  Tic" '-' 

kfter  along  bJockade  wh  — " — ji--»^-  »« -"^ 


Aptnrcd  by  Cromwell, 
■ad  neiily  erfry  individn 
«.  oc  •«,  ■»  pnt  to  tl 
■fterwinlt  tnneported  ii 

high^-i 


i>  of  Omond.     The 


short  thoDgh  epiritfd  defe 


0  Berbidoi.     In   tSSQ  .t  ' 
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w>9l,  is  mitlicil 


onqnirnr' 
nibMq.nEUt  UsCory 


rtnggle,  in  fon»«iiieace,  of  k  tbrs 
(rut«d  if  rht  tivTi  worn  taken  by  i 
lapanlyof  loralinitrcft. 

DKOHOBYOZ.  a  town  of  Ausliia,  in  tlie  Ooliciaa  circe 
i  ScunboT,  an  the  Tyaminlka,  a  riehi-hand  afflueot  ot  the 
Dniceter,  at  the  juoction  of  a  branch  line  from  Boryslafl 
w'llb  tliB  main  Galician  railway.     It  possesses  a  castle,  a 


beantiful  Boman  CatJioIia  dinrcL,  a  tJttigogDe,  and  a 
Qennan  high  achool ;  and  tti  inhalutant^  who  numhar  np- 
wards  of  12,000,  de&l  in  eattle,  grain,  cortheQware,  leather, 
and  salt, — Uie  last  buiig  obtained  bom  the  local  Idnfr 
wella. 

DBOITW  JCH,  a  mankapal  and  •  parliamentaiy  boroogh 
of  England,  in  Woreeatenlure,  on  the  Saiwaipe,  a  left-bind 
tribntai;  of  tha  Severn,  aboot  eevea  miles  b;  rsil  K.K.E. 
of  ^orceater.  With  the  eicepUon  of  its  modem  extan- 
sions,  the  town  ii  built  in  a  strogglins  and  irregnlar 
fashion ;  bot  it  nunibers  amor.g  its  public  edjScea  a  cooit- 
chamber  and  market-bouse,  two  churchee — St  Andrew^  and 
8t  Peter's — several  chapels,  and  a  hospital  established  by 
Lord  Keeper  Coventry,  tbe  rerannea  of  vbich  mabtola 
aboDt  fort;  men  and  women,  and  educate  about  100  yonr.^ 
persons  of  both  seKca.  The  prindpal  occupation  tt  tts 
manitfacture  of  the  salt  obbuned  froTn  t!:a  brine  spring,  or 
vyals(,to  which  the  town  probably  cwcs  bcthita  name  and 
its  ori(nn ;  and  the  annual  qoaotity  obtunod  is  aboirt 
116,000  Ions.  These  springs  were  known  to  the  Btnoan^ 
who  had  a  staUon  on  the  spot,  as  waa  shown  W  tbo  remains 
of  ■  villa,  with  some  intareeting  and  valcaUe  nJici,  dia 
covered  during  the  formation  of  the  Oiford  a=d  Wolver- 
hampton railway.  In  Domcsday-book  mention  is  made  of 
a  tax  levied  on  the  salt,  which  siuirt  eansequently  have  been 
mannf actored  in  the  Uthcenturj,  A  charter  was  bestowed 
on  Drtntwich  by  King  John,  Tbe  population  of  the  mnni- 
cipal borough,  with  its  aarea  of  1849  acres,  wis  SUM  fat 
1871 ;  that  of  the  parllamentar;  borough,  Willi  ila  «M  of 
27,677  acres,  W8»  9610. 

DBOHE,  a  department  in  the  wnth-eart  el  nnn^ 
formed  of  parte  of  Danphinj  and  ttevence,  is  bounded  W. 
by  the  Rhone,  vhioh  aepsratcs  it  from  Ardiehe,  H.  and 
N.E.  by  Isire,  E  by  HBata-Alpes,.aK  hj  BaBe>^A]p«9, 
and  B.  by  Taucluse,  and  liei  betwem  44*  '8*  and  46'  20* 
25'  N.  laL  and  4*  41'  and  0'  55'  B.  long.  To  the  Kst  it 
is  covered  by  tpm-i  of  tbe  naritime  AIpe,  one  of  the  largest 
of  which  fonai  part  of  ita  oattem  boaixlai7,and  lluowi  off 
ridges^  moatl;  wooded,  that  nm  east  and  we«t  wilb  tdcnUa 
regnlari^.  neee  ridge*  dinde  the  depattment  In  ill  lAoH 
extent  into  three  great  TaDsyi,  having  a  (jcoeral  slope  nwst- 
wards  to  the  Bhrae,  namely,  that  ot  the  Isire  in  tlw  nortb, 
that  of  the  DrAma^  which  occuplea  the  central  portion  of 
tha  prorince,  and  that  of  ths  Aygnea,  in  the  south.  Th> 
Bhone  and  Is^  are  both  navigable  The  format  receive* 
ths  whole  of  the  disinage  of  tbe  departAent  IThe  soil 
consists  of  clayi  and  argillaceou*  «aod  vritn  rolled  pebhlsa. 
Irrigation  canals'  are  nnmnoua,  and  are  akilfDlly  ■"■"*(p^ 
The  climate,  except  in  the  valkyi  bordering  tlie  BImmh^  is 
rather  cold,  but  on  tbe  whole  bracing  and  healthy,  Sdoiv 
ia  visible  on  the  mountain-tops  during  tha  greater  port  of 
tho  year.  Tha  principal  forest-trees  ara  the  pio«s  beech, 
and  oalc  In  the  valleys  flourish  the  olive,  cheatnut,  vino, 
almond,  mulberry,  nut,  and  other  fruit  trees,  and  wheat  and 
madder  are  grown.  Black  tmfflee  are  abundant.  B«aidefl 
Bgiieolture  the  principal  indnstriee  are  tbe  ri!«ring  of  silk- 
worms and  sheep,  end  the  manufacture  of  wines,  tha  bast 
of  which  are  the  red  and  white  Ennitage,  of  woollen,  cotton, 
and  dyed  linsn  good^  spun  and  woven  sQk,  paper,  oil, 
ropes,  earthenware,  and  leather.  The  wool  dnd  Mnoi  tr&de* 
are  considerable.  Th^  mineral  products  indudo  a^a,  copper, 
lead,  lignite,  marble,  granite,  black  and  red  pottos  my, 
millstones,  chalk,  and  csuent-stona.  Dr6me  ia  difidod 
into  the  anondisstimeula  cf  V:^'jI!':l',  Die,  Mont '^linatt,  and 
Nyons,  comprising  2B  Ciuitorii  and  3G3  ccn-munes.  Tie 
capital  is  Valence.  Of  thp  total  area  of  SIjS,1?5  hectares 
(1,610,623  acres)  about  SU,C27  acres  are  ombic,  41B,£eo 
under  wood,  329,1>61  heatU,  6S,430  viDeyarJa,  and  49,203 
meadow.  Tbe  population  in  1872  wis  320,417. 
DKOMEDAKl .    See  CauM,  vt  L  v.  p.  737. 
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DBOPSY(eoiitimcted  from  the  old  word  hydropitf, from 
the  Greek  ZJpm^t  jg^p,  wEter,  and  «i^,  the  appeennce) 
^gw'ft—  a  ooUecUon  of  nmple  leitms  floid  in  all  or  any  of 
the  cavities  of  the  body,  or  in  the  meahee  of  its  tianiee. 
Dropey  of  the  snbcataneons  connectiye  titsne  ia  termed 
ttdma  when  it  ia  localised  and  limited  in  extent;  when  more 
diflbse  it  ie  termed anaurca;  the  term  cedent  ;i8  aLw  applied 
to  dropsies  of  some  of  the  internal  organs,  notably  to  that 
of  the  longs.  Hydrocephaly  signifies  an  aocnmnlatifln  of 
fluid  within  the  ventricles  of  the  brain  or  in  the  arachnoid 
cavity ;  kydrothorax^  a  collection  of  fluid  in  one  or  both 
pleoral  cavities ;  hfdroperioardium,  in  the  pericardimn ; 
aaeUeif  in  the  peritoneum ;  and,  when  ana$area  is  coigoined 
with  tiie  aecomolation  of  fluid  in  one  or  mor^  of  the  serous 
^vities,  the  dropsy  is  said  to  be  general 

Dropsy  is  essentially  a  symptom  and  not  a  specific 
disease,  and  ou^^t  not  to  be  confounded  with  inflammatory 
exudations  of  a  serous  character.  The  transudation  is  a 
mere  flltrate  from  the  blood  pruduoed  by  increased 
intravascular  pressure,  of  local  or  general  origin,  uid  occur- 
ring through  the  waOs  of  the  capillaries  or  smaller  venules. 
Its  specific  gravity  varies  from  1  -008  to  1-014;  it  is  alkaUne, 
ofwasinmlly  neutzal,  very  rarely  feebly  add ;  it  is  not  the 
Eqnor  sanguinis,  but  insrely  water  holding  in  solution  a 
varying  nroportion  of  the  constituents  of  thd  blood  swum, 
diiefly  the  saline  constituents,  and  of  these  notably  the 


chloride  of  sodium,  oocssionally  urea,  sometimes  cholestrine^ 
always  more  or  less  albumen,  and  a  proportionate  amount 
of  fibrogenous  matter.  It  may  be  colourless,  greenish  or 
reddish  from  the  presence  of  blood  pigment,  or  yellowish 
irom  the  presence  of  bile  pigment;  transparent,  or 
opalescent,  or  milky  from  the  presence  of  fatty  matter 
derived  from  the  chylei  The  membrane  from  which  the 
dropsical  fluid  escapes  is  healthy,  or  at  least  not  inflamed, 
and  only  somewhat  sodden  by  long  contact  with  the  fluid — 
the  morbid  condition  oo  which  the  transudation  dep<mds 
lying  elsewhere.  The  occurrence  of  dit^psy  is  favoured  by 
a  watery  condition  of  the  Uood  due  to  imperfect  nn^?ition, 
the  pre-ooourreoee  of  acute  disease,  or  the  long  continuance 
d  arhansting  discharges,  as  of  albumen  in  Br^^'s  disease, 
4e.  Thia^watexy  cooditioa  of  the  blood  not  only  pre- 
di^Mces  to  dropsy,  but  also  lends  active  aid  in  producing  it 
tj  enfeebling  the  heart  and  thus  disturbing  the  relatioiiii 
of  the  intravascular  pressure.  The  active  agents  in  the 
production  of  dropsy  are  whatever  increases  the  intravenous 
blood  preesuiv  locally  or  generally.  Obstruction  to  the 
centripetal  venous  current  by  thrombosb  of  the  veins,  by 
the  pressure  of  hyperplasic  connective  tissue^  ss  in  hepatic 
cirrhosis,  by  the  preasue  of  tumours  ohher  pathological,  as 
aneurinns,  cancerous  or  tubereulsr  mssses,  or  physiological, 
as  a  gravid  uterus  or  a  mass  of  fsoes,  or  by  the  mere 
weight  of  the  body  in  certain  positions,  as  the  sedentary, 
ars  ei&ctent  causes  in  the  production  of  local  dropsies. 
l%ese  are  also  more  rarely  brought  about  by  thrombons,  or 
oompreoricmol  the  lymphaticK,  or  of  the  thoracic  duct,  and 
tlus  pardy  directly  and  partly  indirectly  by  acting  on  the 
venous  blood  stream.  The  active  agents  in  the  production 
of  general  dropsy  ars  diseases  of  the  heart,  the  lungs,  and 
the  kidneya  llie  natural  tendency  of  all  diseases  of  the 
heart  ia  to  transfer  the  Uood  piessme  from  the  arteries  to 
the  veins,  and,  so  soon  as  this  has  reached  a  sufficient 
degree,  dropsy  in  the  form  of  local  adema  commences  to 
appear  at  whatever  nuy  bo  the  most  depending  part  of  the 
body — the  instep  and  ankle  in  the  upright  positioo,  the 
lower  part  of  the  back  or  the  lungs  if  the  patient  be  in 
bed^and  this  tends  gradually  to  increase  till  all  the  carities 
of  the  body  are  invaded  by  Uie  serous  accumulation.  The 
diMMses  of  the  lungs  which  produce  dropsy  are  those  which 
obstruct  the  passage  of  the  blood  through  them,  such  ss 
emphysema  sad  bronchitis,  and   thva  act  precisely  like 


disease  of  the  heart  In  traarfsrrin^  the  blood  ^ 
the  arteries  to  the  veins,  *~<«^"g  dropsj  'in  esnecy  a 
similar  manner.  The  diseases  of  Sio  Udnsj  which  m 
rise  to  drqwy  are  those  in  which  there  ia  mora  er  mm 
obetruction  to  the  eecretion  of  the  watery  and  Mliaa  c» 
stituents  of  the  urine,  accompanied  by  a  mora  cr  lesi  fina 
eecape  of  albumen ;  th^ae  are  the  acute  congestire  f om  ef 
nephritis  following  scariet  fever,  the  inflammatory  sr 
intratubular  form  of  chronic  Briefs  disease,  and  the  fiasl 
stage  of  amyloid  degeneration.  In  the  two  formsr  the 
dropsy  is  often  vesy  conriderable^  and  in  the  aheenca  of 
cardiao  disease  will  be  found  to  vppmx  fint  abont  tha  loose 
cellular  tiasuesurroundingthe  eyes,  where  the  TesMiK  tmgld 
with  watery  blood,  have  less  efficient  anpport^  I^>^°P!I^ 
though  often  a  terminal  and  always  a  serious  apatikcmju 
yet  one  which  much  can  be  done  to  imeliorate  and  m  sny 
cases  to  remove,  and  thia  is  particularly  the  caaa  in  may 
local  dropsieeaiui  in  those  of  cardiac  origin.  LuQg,  kidney, 
and  hepatic  dropsies  are  less  amenable  to  treatment ;  yil 
one  case  of  ascites  is  oa  record  in  which  a  perfect  lewfj 
took  place  after  the  woman  had  been  tapped  1  SS  timsa^  and 
nearly  400  gollcoa  of  fluid  removed.  DiuretioB  aed 
puigatives  are  the  remedies  chiefly  employed ;  bnt  ia  csrtaia 
caaee  diaphoretics  and  especially  tha  use  of  a  hot  air  hsth 
are  very  efflBctusl,  and  in  a  laiige  number  paiaistifsris  er 
tt4>pingiB either  indispensaHe,  or  at  alleventamnch  eipedilsa 
the  cure. 

It  may  bo  well  to  mention  that  there  are  cettua 
tions  which  may  be  termed  Mpmnam  drtpmu, 
ovcaritM  dropiy,  which  ii  only  a  cystic  diseass  of  the  ovaiT  • 
kydromctria,  dropey  of  the  uterus,  dueto  inflammatoiTooaQ. 
rion  of  the  os  uteri;  kydrcnepkrons,  dropsy  of  the  Iridiy, 
due  to  obstruction  odF  the  ureter,  and  aabeequsnt  distsntiea 
of  these  organs  by  serous  accumulationa ;  other  hoDov 
organs  may  also  be  similarly  aficcted.  (a  w.  %] 

DROSTj^-HULSHOFF,  AxiircTTBELXiABixs,  BuovBi 
07  (1798>1848),  a  German  poeteai^  waa  bom  on  t^  tMH 
of  HiUshofi;  nearMunster,  andbelcnged  to  tha  eld^knA 
of  the  Catholic  Westphalian  family  whidi  about  the  mm 
time  had  its  reputation  increased  by  the  juridical  Ishomcf 
Clemens  Augustus  von  Droste-HttlshoC  She  rsesivid  a 
education  of  a  more  scientifle  character  than  uausOy  fc&  il 
that  time  to  the  lot  of  her  sex ;  and  tha  delieste  stiti  «f 
her  heelth  obliged  her  toleada  very  quiet  and  aeehdsdfilib 
which  in  its  turn  fostered  the  natural  aensibiUly  of  krla* 
perament,  and  increased  her  devotion  to  literature  and  ilidf. 
With  the  exception  of  a  short  time  spent  at  Cdo^  m 
Bonn  about  1825,  she  mainly  resided  at  her  mother^soostbj 
seat  of  Rischhana,  nesr  Hunster;  but  in  1841  she  w«lt» 
the  castle  of  Eppishausen,  in  Thuiingia,  and  in  1844hiaBi 
a  guest  at  the  house  cf  her  brother4n-law  Yon  LmAo^ 
on  the  borders  of  the  Lake  of  Constance.  She  bad  jil 
purchased  an  estate  in  that  neighbomliffod  when  she  diis  Ii 
May  184a  Besidesa  volume  cf  GtdiekttyMUbnAMH 
her  lifetime  (Stirttgart,  1844),  we  have  also  from  kr  Mi 
Das  ffeMidm  Jakr,  %Att  tmtmAnkamgrtliffidmr  GtMm 
Stuttgart,  1852;  and  LeiaU  Ombm,  Hanover,  166a  Iks 
popularity  of  the  fint  work  ia  ahown  by  a  third  editin  ii 
1873.  The  charaetautica  of  the  author  are  peaipcffeete 
of  form,  delicacy  of  feelings  and  vivid  realiiatian  of  nkud 
nature.  A  numbor  of  her  poema  have  been  rendsrsd  iM 
Engtiah  hj  Hedwin.  See  Sch&ekiaft  Ammttit  worn  Dn^ 
HiUskof,  Ein  LebefuMd,  1871 

DROUAIS.  JxjLM  QxBiuknr  (1763-1 T88),  a  TmA 
historical  painter,  was  bom  at  Paris  oq  tha  25th  Vofmht 
17G3.  His  father,  Henri  Drouais,  and  hia  giaadfrthai^ 
Hubert  Drouais,  were  well-known  portrait  paiatan ;  sad  ft 
was  from  his  father  that  he  zeceivea  hia  flrslaitiBbB  imtn^ 
tion.  He  was  afterwards  iutiurtad  Id  tta  ana  of  Ikea* 
an  excellent  teacher,  thou|^Mi  owb  piotona  did  Mi  mhi 
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lA^  riiik.  In  1780  DuvicL  wno  bad  just  retartied  from 
RuiiM,  o|)eiieil  a  achool  of  xMUUtiug  in  Parit,  and  Dn>uuiB 
WMi  one  of  hU  earliest  and  most  proniitdug  pupils.  Qe 
tdo|)ted  the  classical  style  of  lus  master,  and  gave  his  whole 
time  to  study, — painting  during  the  day,  and  spending  a 
great  |iart  of  ereiy  night  in  designing.  For  weeks  together 
ttii  Kiid  that  he  never  left  his  studio.  In  17d3  he  was 
adiuitted  to'compate  for  the  great  prize  of  painting  offered 
hj  the  Academy,  the  subject  being  the  Widow  ot  Nain. 
Aifter  insoecting  the  works  of  his  fellow-competitors,  how- 
•Ttf,  he  lost  hope  and  destroyed  his  own  canvas,  but  was 
MMjled  by  the  asstfiance  of  his  master  David  that  had  he 
Boc  done  so  ho  would  have  woo  ths  unxe.  Next  year  he 
vu  triiuuphantly  successful,  the  piciure  of  the  Woman  of 
Ckoian  at  the  Feet  of  Christ,  with  which  he  gained  the 
piiza^  being  judged  by  competent  critics  to  be  worthy  of 
ttopsrison  with  the  works  of  Poussin.  He  was  carried 
sboalder  high  by  his  fellow-stndents  throng  the  streets  to 
^  mother  s  house,  and  a  place  was  afterwards  foond  for 
liii  uictore  in  the  Lonvre.  His  success  making  him  only 
tlkf  more  eager  to  perfect  himself  in  his  art»  he  aooompanied 
DsTid  to  Bome^  where  he  worked  even  more  aasidaously 
thsD  in  Plaris.  He  was  most  strongly  influenced  by  the 
noalns  of  ancient  art  and  by  the  worics  of  Raph|tel 
Guethe^  who  was  at  Rome  at  the  time  it  was  finished,  has 
noorded  the  deep  impression  made  by  his  picture  of  Marios 
St  Mintumo,  which  he  characterizes  as  in  some  respects 
SDi>firior  to  the  work  of  David,  his  master.  The  last  picture 
vliicli  he  completed  was  Ids  Philoctetus  on  the  Isfiand  of 
lemooi.  He  died  of  fever  on  the  15th  July  1788.  A 
XMooment  to  his  memory  was  erected  by  his  feUow-etudents 
in  tlie  church  of  Santa  Maria  in  the  Via  Lata. 

DROUET,  JxAH  Baptiste  (1763-1824),  one  of  the 
Tsnorists  of  the  first  French  Revolution,  chiefly  noted  for 
the  part  he  played  in  the  arrest  of  Louis  XYL  at  Yarennes, 
'*M  bom  at  Sainte-Menehould  in  1763.  He  served  for 
leren  yean  in  the  army,  and  afterwards  asaifted  his  father, 
vlio  WIS  post-master  of  his  native  town.  The  carriages 
^Tsying  the  royal  family  on  their  flight  to  the  frontier 
•topped  at  his  door  on  the  evening  of  June  21,  1 791 ;  and 
tke  psisengera,  travelling  under  assumed  names,  were  recog- 
fiivd  by  Dronet,  who  inmiediately  took  steps  which  led  to 
^  snrest  and  detection  on  reaching  Yarennes.  For  this 
Krrioe  the  Assembly  awarded  him  30,000  francs,  but  he 
Appisii  to  have  declined  the  reward.  In  September  1792 
^  was  elected  deputy  to  the  Convention,  and  took  lus  plaoe 
^  the  most  violent  party.  He  voted  the  death  of  the 
^  without  appeal,  ^owed  implacable  hostility  to  the 
Qiieodins,  and  proposed  the  slaughter  of  all  English 
Ndents  in  France.  Sent  as  commissioner  to  the  army  of 
^  aotth,  he  was  captured  at  the  siege  of  Maubeuge  and 
imprisoned  at  Spielberg  till  the  close  of  1795.  He  tiien 
^^cime  a  member  of  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred,  and  was 
''^ed  secretary.  Drouet  wa:B  implicated  in  the  conspiracy 
^  Btbeuf,  and  was  imprisoned  ;  but  he  made  his  escape 
^  Switzerland,  and  thence  to  Teneriffe.  There  he  took 
P^  in  the  successful  resistance  to  the  attempt  of  Nelson 
^the  island,  in  1797.  The  first  empire  found  in  him  a 
^e  sub-prefect  of  Sainte-Menehould.  After  the  second 
Restoration  he  was  compelled  to  quit  France.  Returning 
*^cretly  he  settVdd  at  Macon,  under  a  false  name  and  a  guise' 
^  piety,  and  preserved  bis  incognito  till  his  death,  which 
*ookplpce  in  that  town  April  11,  1824. 

DROUET  D'ERLON,  Jeak  Baptistb  (1765-1844), 
^^t,  tnflrahftl  of  Fnmce,  and  governor  of  Algeria,  was 
^  St  Rheims,  July  29,  17G5.  He  entered  the  army  m 
^762,  was  discharged  after  five  years'  service,  re-entered 
H  ia  1792,  and  two  years  later  became  aide-de-camp  to 
^Wrsl  Lef ^vre.  He  served  at  the  sieges  of  Yalenciennes, 
^MiTjoy,  and  Cood^  and  under  Hoohe  at  the  blockade  of 


KhrenbreitKtcin.  As  genenil  of  brigade  (1799)  he  fought 
at  Zurich,  at  the  brid^  of  Schafihausen,  and  ut  the  taking 
of  Constance.  In  August  1800  he  was  promoted  general  of 
division.  HediMtbguished  himself  at  Ulm  and  Hohcnluidcn, 
and  by  a  skilful  manoeuvre  decided  the  victory  of  Jena 
(1806).  Drouet  took  a  brilliant  jMirt  In  the  siege  of  Dant- 
lie,  and  signed  the  capitulation  of  the  town;  he  fought 
at  Mohrungen,  and  was  severely  wounded  at  Frit.  .Hand 
(1807).  After  this  batUe  he  was  made  grand  oiBcer  ot  tho 
L^on  of  Honour,  was  created  Count  d'Erlon,  and  recei>ed 
a  pension.  He  afterwards  served  with  distinction  in  the 
Peninsular  War,  and  defeated  General  Hill  at  the  Col  de 
Maya.  After  the  fint  Restoration  he  was  named  com- 
mander of  the  16th  military  division.  He  presided  at  the 
council  of  war,  at  Lille,  whidi  acquitted  Qenenil  Ezcelmans ; 
but  in  March  1815  he  was  arrested  uu  suspicion  of  treason, 
and  suffered  a  short  imprisonment  He  was  present  under 
Napoleon  at  Waterioo,  and  was  se\erely  reproached  by  the 
emperor  for  not  bringing  his  division  into  action.  After 
the  second  Restoration  he  quitte<l  France,  and  did  nol 
return  till  1825.  He  was  appointed  governor  of  Algeria 
in  1834,  was  created  marshal  of  France  in  1843,  and  died 
at  Puis  Jannaiy  25,  1844. 

DROWNING  is  one  of  the  various  forms  of  death  from 
■nffbcation,  the  asphyxiating  agent  being  water;  and, 
accordingly,  all  the  appearances  characteristic  of  death  from 
asphjrxiaorapncea  are  present, — ^varying  in  intensity  accord- 
ing to  the  manner  of  the  death,  whether  it  has  or  has  not 
beeti  attended  with  violent  struggling.  In  addition,  owing 
to  the  medium  in  which  the  death  occurs,  certain  other 
signs  specially  characteristic  of  drowning  are  never  absent 

By  older  anthon  a  peculiar  form  of  death  by  drowning 
was  described,  in  which  the  appearances  of  asphyxia  were 
awanting,  and  also  the  special  signs  of  this  form  of  death. 
To  this  the  name  of  sjmcopal  asphyxia  was  given.  Hence^ 
in  treating  of  drowning,  -  deecriptiona  of  these  two  forms 
were  given,  and  in  the  case  of  bodiea  recovered  from  the 
water  death  was  said  to  have  occurred  either  from  asphyxia 
or  from  syncope.  Now,  undoubtedly  it  often  happens 
when  persons  fall  or  are  thrown  into  the  water  that,  in  con- 
sequence of  fright  or  of  th^  shock  sustained  by  violent  con- 
tact with  the  surface  of  the  water,  no  effort  is  made  to  save 
themselveB,  and  death  rapidly  ensues  from  syncope.  In 
snch  cases  none  of  the  eharacteristie  signs  of  drowning  are 
foond,  and,  so  far  as  the  examination  of  the  body  is  con- 
cerned, it  is  impossible  to  decide  upon  the  exact  cause  of 
death.  It  is  quite  within  the  bounds  of  possibility  that  in 
audi  cases  death  may  have  been  effected  by  other  means, 
and  the  body  have  been  thrown  into  the  water  to  conceal 
the  true  canse  of  deftth. 

No  such  uncertainty,  however,  attends  the  investigation 
of  a  case  of  drowning  by  true  asphyxia,  as  it  was  called. 
The  drowned  individual  struggles  to  reach  the  surface  of 
the  water  in  his  efforts  to  respire ;  as  he  does  so  he  draws 
water  into  his  windpipe  which  provokes  cough.  This 
expels  the  air  from  his  lungs,  and  Xh^  water  which 
threatened  to  suffocate  him;  and  as  he  sinks,  in  his 
struggles  he  endeavours  again  ta  respire,  but  now  draws 
water  info  his  mouth  -which  chokes  him,  and  can  only  be 
got  rid  of  by  swallowing.  Insensibility  then  comes  on,  and 
death  rapidly  but  placidly  ep  ues  from  a  true  asphyxia. 

If  the  body  be  recov^«d— tay  within  two  hours — it  ia 
relaxed,  and  generally  presents  a  pallid  appearance.  The 
face  is  slightiy  congested,  the  features  placid  and  composed. 
The  lips  are  Uvid,  and  the  tongue  is  either  protruded  from 
the  mouth,  firmly  grasped  by  the  teeth,  or  it  is  applied  so 
closely  to  the  dental  arch  that  the  various  teeth  leave  along 
its  edge  a  distinct  imprint  Here  and  there  on  the  surface 
of  the  trunk  may  be  obaerved  patches  of  lividity  which 
oaimol  be  aeooimted  for  by  the  isnal  gravitation,  of  Uood 
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M-ldcb  tak»  i»l;icc  more  or  lew  in  nil  form^  cf  depth.  On 
tho  thighs  the  J»kin  presents  a  roughened  appearance,  owine 
tj  tho  unusual  dovelopmcnt  of  the  papilln^,  and  to  thU  the 
name  of  cttn  anvnna,  or  pxtso-skin,  has  been  applied. 
Among  tho  external  signs  which  we  arc  passing  in  review 
tho  state  of  the  hands  and  fingers  merits  special  attention. 
In  his  dyiUg^  agonies  the  drowned  individual  spasmodically 
clutches  for  liclp  in  all  directions  ;  and,  should  it  be  a  pond 
or  a  canal  with  built  retaining  walls  into  which  he  has 
fallen,  his  nails  may  bo  injured,  sand  or  mud  may  be  found 
beneath  thoni.  and,  firmly  grasped  in  the  hand,  may  be 
vegetable  bt runt u res  from  the  sides  or  tho  bottom  of  tho 
pond;  or,  on  tho  other  hand,  his  fingers  may  present  traces 
of  recent  injury. 

Internally,  tho  usual  signs  of  asphyxia  or  apncca  are  well 
marked.  These  are  : — (I)  A  distended  condition  of  tho 
right  cavities  of  the  heart  with  dark  fluid  Uood,  while  the 
loft  are  w.-U  contracted,  and  are  either  empty  or  contain 
only  a  small  quantity  of  dark-coloured  blood.  (2)  The  longs 
are  developed,  and  highly  congested.  On  their  tissue  being 
incised,  the  cut  surfaces  on  pressure  give  out  dark^coloored 
blood  and  frothy  mucus  in  large  quantity.  (3)  There  is 
congestion  of  the  mucous  lining  of  the  air  passages ;  and 
(4)  dark  colour  and  fluidity  of  the  blood  through  the  body. 

Among  the  signs  specially  characteristic  of  this  form  of 
asphyxia  we  have : — (1)  An  unusual  quantity  of  water  in  the 
stomach  (amounting  to  one  or  two  pints),  which  can  only 
be  accounted  for  by  water  having  been  swallowed  dnring 
the  last  agonies  of  death.  In  many  cases  this  cannot  be 
determined  with  any  degree  of  certainty,  the  fluid  found  in 
the  stomach  presenting  no  diameters  by  which  it  can  be 
positively  identified  as  having  formed  a  portion  of  the  water 
m  which  the  drowning  occurred.  In  other  cases,  the  fluid 
by  certain  characters,  as  its  taste,  can  be  determined  to  be 
•eo-water,  or  from  its  containing  some  foreign  substances, 
such  as  aquatic  plants  or  insects,  d:c.,  can  be  identified  aa 
the  water  of  the  pond  or  river  in  which  deceased  was  found. 
(2)  Water  in  small  quantity  has  been  detected  in  the  air- 
passages.  But  this,  as  we  shall  show,  is  a  sign  of  little  im- 
portance, and  even  in  the  most  favourable  circumstances  one 
not  easily  obscn-ed.  (3)  A  peculiar  foamy  froth  prewnta 
itself  in  tho  throat  and  windpipe.  The  appearance  oC  this 
froth  ii  most  striking.  It  is  of  a  silvery  whiteness,  and 
when  closely  examined  is  seen  to  be  composed  of  an  infini* 
tudo  of  minute  bulL-c  of  air.  Its  origin  is  easily  explained. 
In  tho  struggle  for  brcith,  mucus  is  poured  out  along  the 
air  passagcj  in  greatly  increased  quantity,  and  this,  together 
witli  any  water  tliat  may  have  entered,  is  churned  up  along 
with  the  air  Avltich  is  pent  up  in  the  windpijie.  AVhero 
death  hw  boi;n  attended  with  >inIcDt  strug^^Ung  this  froth 
is  poured  nut  in  };reat  ijuAiiCity,  and  may  cccupy  the  mouth 
and  nostrlLo.  It  is  a  hign  \,[  f^reat  inipurtauce,  on  nhowing 
that  the  person  \vu.h  ulivc  while  in  the  water.  It  is,  how- 
CMF,  apt  to  be  conf'jundcd  with  a  M-mewhat  similar 
appeir.ricc  in  two  otlitr  forms  of  death.  ^Vhen  acute 
br-.ij'-hitis  jm  vc.;  .'..ml,  tho  air-pu-^vagei urw  fiued  with  frothy 
mu- "...  -wiiivli.  huwtvcr,  dilTfrs  iu  iu  cxurual  cbaiactcM 
friiii;  till!  ir  'Lli  I'-iundin  tliu  driWLcd.  Il  is  n<-t  f<.>aniy,  and 
till'  1-Uj'  l-  fi  air  fiij  much  l.-.rj.T.  In  uddirinn  the  Fpccbl 
fri.,i.>.  i.f  an  a'.utu  iii"»iHe'*f  llic  l'ri»ntlii.il  tiilxs  are  prvacnt. 
Ill  d'.  '.ill  «.(..;:  risii:  cii.n:^:  a  f :  •  f  c'-il«.psy,  fr'tly  nir.cujj  is 
Ui  '  ff:  ■:»  f' '.!.(1  ia  tbr  winJi.ij,.',  laii  in  c'linj  .:^iitivf  ]y 
►Tii!l  i,i:.:i?!*y  r.j  riiin\,.irci  with  death  by  drowning,  and 


tU'j  I 'I.'.  I-  :ir    I'f  1  ivjx-r  Hi; 


H  I.". 


Oi  '..;-.■  v..--:.  iill  »h«;  I  hafii' tori-tic  :;ii;r.:»  aro  present 
iLf  *  ■.  11..T..  •  I  f  .il  .wi.il,.'  i.,  .i.)  Mu.  u  th«-  Miv.ni^'tr;  but  it 
!■»  qaitc  \.  ■  ■;i.;.  .  ir.i'i  II,':  \  rL^tn-  ■-•  of  a  wull-njaiktd  sign, 
V\  bu  iLn.iiii  .11  t  .  tlij  r:,u  c  ni  dtaih.  A  girl  had  fallen 
asU'L'p  (luring  ihc  ni^hi  <.1<>h-j  tu  u  h».<ivc  in  the  cabin  uf  a 
coal  bdT^'ti     \i\:t  tlu*.iic4  ucciduii tally  caught  fire,  and  thv 


pain  of  the  burning  quickly  awoke  her.     I  n  her  detpeati  ^ 
phe  rushed  up  the  cabin  stain  and  threw  herKlf  into  t^ 
water.     In  the  morning  her  body  was  recovered  coasi.;^;;. 
ably  burned  and  oovend  with  the  charred  dresa.    f^ 
conduct  of  the  parties  in  the  barge  at  the  time  was  op«a  t> 
suspicion,  and  it  was  of  importance  to  determine  vhetiir 
the  body  had  not  been  thrown  into  the  water  after  dntk 
All  the  signs  of  death  by  drowning  were  well  marked  TU 
stomach  contained  water  in  considerable  qnantit}',  uj 
floating  on  the  surface  of  this  fluid  were  two  charred  Ihg- 
meuta  of  the  dress.     These  must  have  been  iwiliovcd. 
The  burnt  dress  was  veiy  friable,  and  portions  of  it  duiLr 
to  those  found  floating  in  the  stomach  broke  away  on  tin 
slightest  touch.     The  surface  uf  the  canal  in  the  iinmediTtt 
neighbooriiood  of  deceased  must,  during  her  dying  igooio^ 
have  been  covered  with  these  fragments,  and  the  nttr 
which  she  swallowed  happened  to  contain  two  of  t&w 
fragments.     Heir  presence  clearly  indicated  that  deeeued 
was  alive  after  she  hod  reachM  the  water.     Again,  cw« 
have  come  under  our  notice,  and  many  soeh  are  n  mnl, 
where  in  the  hand  of  the  deceased  have  been  fonad  flrnlf 
grasped  a  bunch  of  aquatic  vegetaUa  stmctnrei  vhiek 
were  known  to  grow  only  at  the  bottom  of  the  puoJ  it 
which  the  body  was  found. 

Experiments  on  dogs  show  that  complete  immenioD  in- 
duces fatal  asphyxia  in  four  minutes,  and  in  man  fnn  ooe  u 
two  miimtes  suffices  to  cause  death.  On  tha  other  hisd,  i 
certain  amount  of  practice  enaUes  experienced  suiiumnto 
resist  asphyxia ;  and  it  is  related  that  in  1873  the  Aamf^ 
swimmer  of  Kn^^and,  of  the  name  of  JdmiOD,  rawMd 
under  watci*  for  three  minutes  and  ten  seconda  It  ii  iks 
known  that  recovery  has  followed  after  an  immaim  d 
twenty  minutes,  ui  such  cases  it  is  to  be  piesimwd  ^ 
the  immersion  was  not  complete.  As  to  the  sfiiMtww  ^ 
the  drowned,  after  the  first  struggle  for  breaA,  lbs  fenii 
becomes  loaded  with  venous  blood,  and  nnuiusiiuu— » 
external  objects eusues.  Osptain  llanyatt  teDsis  tkik ki* 
sensations  as  he  was  drownmg  were  lather  phsnit  thu 
otherwise :  *'  The  first  strugrie  for  life  once  ovw,  tbs  sitff 
dosing  round  me  assumed  the  appeaianea  of  watiagliM 
flelds. ....  It  is  not  afeelingof  pain,  but  Mon  Itbask- 
ing  down,  overpowered  by  sle^  in  tha  long  soft  ^m d% 
cool  meadow."  (Zt/<,  vol.  L  pi  74.)  Henea  drawngiB 
a  favourite  death  with  snicidesi  in  iniom  rsschtslf  M 
as  they  generally  ore,  on  self-destractioii— tbs  jK^iaktfl 
struggle  is  soon  over.  The  presence  of  marks  of  liuUsri  ii 
our  only  indication  of  homicide^  and  whan  tbesa  an  sM 
the  verdict  of  the  medical  jurist  most  ba  that  thi  cmi  * 
cither  one  of  suicide  or  of  simple  accidcnL 

Ooe  circumstance,  however,  interferes  with  tks  rNOgsitifl 
of  tho  signs  which  we  have  paasad  in  review,  and  thst  ii  ^ 
presence  of  putrefaction  or  decay.  In  oonsaqosnce  d  dolk 
having  occurred  in  such  a  medium  as  water,  and  si  ta 
the  sinking  of  the  body  it  is  not  exposed  to  atnospk*!^ 
air,  putrefaction  in  the  colder  months  of  tha  year  pncx^ 
slowly  ;  but  in  summer,  owing  to  tho  npid  dcfclo|0*' 
of  gas  in  all  tho  soft  structures  of  tho  body,  but  cs^M^ 
in  tbo  intestines,  the  body  quickly  comes  to  the  m»^^ 
tho  water,  and  decomposition  proceeds  with  great  i^pi^* 
All  the  canals  of  the  body  are  relaxed,  and  the  pnMit<' 
gxA  Is  feuch  as  to  force  the  froth  from  the  air  paasgi^  ^ 
vratcr  from  the  stomach,  and  the  blood  from  the  \^ 
"  Almost  never,"  says  Devergio,  the  great  antboriiy  ss  ^ 
cfioctd  of  putrefaction  in  tho  drowMd,  "  can  thes^" 
drowuing  during  life  be  dctenninealn  snmmsr,  so  tf^ 
is  the  piscons  putrefaction."  Hence,  too  giest  ^ws 
cannot  bo  exercised  by  tho  medical  jvriat  in  gniig  * 
poKiiivo  opinion  iu  such  cases. 

It  IS  remarkable  that  tbo  pragnai  of  uutfilsdiW  * 
pentous  who  have  died  bj  dmrDiag  sk  ttid  dtfv  nd^ 
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It  at  IM  «*ine  pructiBs  in  ntLer  (orrai  nf  deatL  i 
■IT  cives.  tbti  fine  Hgui  of  putrefacuoD  muitleit  I 
w  in  ihr  lower  parts  of  the  abdomen.  The  rest 
-link  It  attBckcd.  ttien  tLi<-  eitrcmiuea.  and  Uatlv 
la  aiowiuQg,  on  ths  coaiiarr.  the  fint  put  of 
tn  thow  evidence  of  decay  la  the  tiee  :  and  in  the 
■  fen-  houn.  et>  rapid  ia  the  advance  of  tb<  pntre- 
vmeeM,  that  it  becomes  ntierly  unpoasibls  to 
I  ths  f  eatiu«a.  Eenci>  it  ia  that  it  ha*  been  chiefly 
of  droimiDg  that  dlMcalties  have  tnaen  h  m 
ition-'m  consequence  of  that  part  of  the  lody  by 
•enons  an  most  readilf  reco^iicd  nndeigoing 
1  to  tapidljr,  Deverijie.  who,  from  hia  official  con- 
rith  the  Morgna  at  Fana,  onjoj'ed  unuioal  facilitiea 
hing  the  varioua  ategea  of  putrefaction  in  the 
has  carefully  deicribed  them,  and  we  now  proceed 
ixtiiuK  of  hia  obaervatinna.  The  let  itage  indudea 
diacoloration  of  the  b)ud,  Gnt  noticed  on  t^e  face 
:,  vhich  gradually  eitenda  over  the  bodf .  The  Sd 
Jntiunof  gua,  diiccnding  the  abdomen,  and  caoaing 
tugea  to  which  we  have  alread;  adverted.  The  3d 
'.  brono  putiefactiuu,  which  affecta  all  the  parta  of 
r  prfvioual;  coloured  green.  The  Itb  ia  that  of 
.  The  dlacoloured  ^larta  eoften,  liquefy,  and  dia- 
Under  such  circumatancea  the  body  rapidly 
ad  the  bonea  fall  aaonder.  Od  the  other  hand,  in 
tber  the  proceaa  of  liquefaction  ia  aireated,  and  the 
I  become  aolidiGed,  owing  to  their  couveraion  into 
,  a  peculiar  kind  of  animal  eoap.  To  thia  atage — 
-Devergie  givea  the  name  of  aapouificatioo.  The 
I  ii  termed  daiccation,  or  dijing,  frodi  the  con- 
amoval  of  the  fiuida  from  the  body,  which,  thus 
,  ia  liable,  from  the  action  of  the  elements,  to 
coTTOaioD ;  and  at  the  eame  time  lung  immacuoa 
the  formation  of  vahoua  ipcmatationa.  Devoig^e 
tbeaa  two  coudiciona  under  the  heada  of  eorroaion 
oatatioQ.  In  Ihe  9th  and  laat  atage  we  have  the 
on  of  tha  aoft  parta  genenlly.  Ia  the  liquid 
ution  the  part  of  the  body  firat  attacked  wu  the 
the  aaiue  order  i>  observed  ia  the  later  atagaa — 
Mrta  of  the  face,  now  hardened  by  their  tranalor- 
nto  adiiiocii-e,  fall  off,  and  leave  nothing  bat  a 
■keleton  of  a  face  bebiud,  the  rest  of  ths  body 
uparatively  perfect.  This  peculiar  progreaa  of  the 
{  decompoaitioD  in  the  drowned  explains  the  cases 
of  apparently  decapitated  beads,  and  of  bodies 
g  of  headleea  trunks,  having  bean  fonnd  floating  in 
These  itagea  of  the  putrefactive  proceea  Devergie 
not  follow  any  definite  order  or  period  of  aequeocej 
case  ilemanda  careful  invsstigatioD  aa  to  the  con- 
!  the  body  and  the  time  of  the  year  when  tha 
[  (icrurred  ;  but  aa  ihe  icault  of  his  experience  he 
i  the-  rasjiectivB  aeoaons  of  summer  and  winter  make 
a  mouth's  difference  in  the  period  at  which  the 
isu'jes  occur. 

the  ireatment  of  the  drowned,  a  eomi)lete  revoln- 
in  receut  times  taken  place  io  ita  detaila.  To 
renewal  of  the  respiration  it  waa  formerly  recom- 
thal  air  should  bo  forcibly  introdaced  into  the 
meana  of  a  pair  of  bellows,  end,  eccording  to  the 
-eetions  of  the  Humane  Society,  the  body  vas  "  to 
ihakeu  every  ten  minutea  in  order  to  render  the 
of  animation  mora  certain,"  These  expedient) 
ingularly  inefficacious  except  in  caaes  where  the 
opoaals  of  the  society,  sucli  aa  rubbing  and  the 
la  of  warmth,  would  of  themselves  have  procured 
In  185G  Dr  Manhnll  Hall  devised  his  ready 
IT  postural  treatment  of  the  asphyxiated,  and  by 
u,  and  by  actual  results  m  cases  of  still  birth  and 
ing,  proved  th&t  reepiiaiioa  could  be  imitated  by 


aimply  ckaugma  Ok  p'oiti'm  '<f  the  body.  8ine«  than  Dr 
U.  tjilveater  has  snayested  a  still  more  ainiplc  iJait  of 
poaluTal  treatment  which,  aiirnlr  with  that  uf  Dr  ^IsrOiuIl 
Hall,  has  Deeu  adopted  by  ihe  rlumane  Society  oi'.d  alw. 
by  the  National  Lite  Bnai  Inatitu turn,  trinnwhuaa  publiidied 
■Wecuons  we  Rive  the  nuoam  treatment  of  the  ditiwtwd  by 
both  methods,  which  is  -  in  use  in  Her  M^jesty'a  Fleet,  iii 
the  Coast-gDud  Service,  and  aX  all  the  itatiou  of  xb» 
British  Anay  at  home  and  abroad." 

UiBEono.ia  FOB  Rtxtauixa  the  A7PABx^-TLT  'Dtoynttt. 
1.  Send  uaaiKliaMly  for  medical  uuiuna.  blanketL  anJ  dry 
elothin;^  but  ^incurl  to  tnai  tht  fitieat  fubml^  en  tha  ipot,  in 
Uifl  a^en  air.  ^th  the  faoa  davuivanl  irhithn  an  fhore  or^alioat ; 
upoBDg  the  face.  neck,  and  chut  to  the  vinit  Dsipi  la  nven 
nrat^r.  ud  nmonnK  all  tiglic  clothins  Inn  The  sack  inl  chtit, 
ei[<*ei*llr  tha  bncei.  Tha  [loinit  Is  b*  uinbT  ai  ai*~fiist  aad 
immidiauly,  the  Ratoialiau  of  breathlng.i  end  uccmdlr,  iftrr 
breathing  u  rrarored.  the  rminolion  of  wenpih  and  eirenlitien. 
Tha  etfoTla  u  rrston  breathing  mnat  l>e  commenced  immediatilv 
and  eoerntically,  ind  iwreeiend  in  for  ana  or  im  hODia,  or  until 
a  media!  uiin  hu  pninounieil  that  1  Ja  is  aitinet  2BoiU  to  pre' 
mow  winnth  and  circolitioii,   beyond  lemoring  the  wtl  clolliea 

't'sSfS 

^ore  bteath. 
..idongend 

IL~-To  Restou  BauTHOa.— fs  eitar  Ou  Uroor.— Place  the 
potinit  OB  the  floor  or  smuiid  wtth  iha  face  downwanli,  and  an* 
of  the  ams  udar  Qu  liaihaid,  in  whkk  psaUan  all  Snids  will 
Dion  leadlly  aeeape  by  tb*  Donui,  sod  ib«  tanfoa  itaalt  irill  fill 
romid,  leaving  tha  aatran^t  into  th«  vludpln  ftea.  laaijt  thi* 
DperaBon  by  .wiping  and  clMBalag  tl>s  noaUL  If  aUefactoiy 
Imathing  conuurooM,  n*  tht  tnUmcDt  dfssribai  bdow  to  pn- 
mats  wannth.  If  llun  be  onlv  Ui^t  brtatUna— «r  no  brMtltlni— 
or  II  tiw  biMitliing  Wl,  It—     ^^ 


7[0.  !.— Ei]nnlion  {Dr  H 
horn,  ud  unelling  nlta.  or  tickl*  the  throat  nith  a  feather,  tc.  II 
they  are  at  band.  Rab  the  chrat  and  face  warm,  and  daah  cold 
Hilar,  «  cold  and  hot  water  allaniatilr,  ou  thom.  .  11  there  b^  aa 
(utcaa.  Icee  boi  a  mameal,  bat  inatantly — 

Ta  imUaa  brtaAm^ — Bqilau  tha  patient  ca  the  facf.  lalaiaa 
and  samartug  the  cheat  well  on  a  folded  ccat  or  other  micle  of 
dnaa.  Tamthebod;  vcrygtctlvon  lhi:>iJcandi  little biTyand.aiid 
then  brieklj  an  the  (ac«,  bii-k  ipun.  npeatinir  Ihtn  n-.eanr^ 
aandonily,  eScieDtly,  and  pTnTtnni!!]'.  iboat  tULsn  limpi  in  the 

_.:_.....     _  ._  ..  * ....^  Bccondj,  occaaionally  xtrjam  the 

the  chnt,  Ihr  weieht  <>i  thrboily 
,  Ihl  4id»,  Ihl.  mwirr  1,  ^n.oTBL 


fy  looi 
ilde.    {By  placing  the  patieDi  a: 
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•B  Mch  rid*.  nnNTJiu  tb*  iKMmn  ianaaUatdrtabn  tnol^  tfa> 
lad*  OB  llu  hU.  Daiiai  tha  vbol*  d  tb*  onntiooi  kt  bd* 
ptnom  •ttnd  nU*  to  Uw  mnnHDli  ol  tin  ImA  ladttOutna 
pbead  BBda  It.  In*  Bnt  Buunn  Iimmm O^cnbirilen-^ 

liiwllilin.  iBd.  If  iMttao  lut,  llff. 

WUlM  tha  tbon  opmtioni  in  btiac  wtiwriai  vidi.  Ait  fla 
lundi  lad  tttt,  ud  u  mob  u  di;  clotung  at  bkakali  cia  b* 
nseand,  itrip  tba  bod*,  and  cotct  or  gndtiUj  nelotha  ft  bnt 
Wdu  an  Dot  to  inuriira  with  tb*  (tbcti  to  imUm  InalUaffi 

IIIT  Sboold  tfatn  tlhra  not  pran  iiimwrfiJ  in  tba  conn*  at 
(tam  two  to  In  minniti,  ptooatd  to  loitBtB  Icothing  bf  Dr 
Btiraatar'*  matliod,  u  tolknri :— Plica  tha  patlaBt  on  tba  biok  on 
■  Itat  aorfaca,  iacHiMd  ■  littli  upwirda  fnni  tba  fiat ;  niaa  lod 
■oppart  tha  bout  ud  tbouldan  on  ■  imiU  Irm  cnaliloo  gr  faldid 
•niola  of  dtaaa  pluad  nndcr  tba  abnaldifblidaa.  Dnir  fonriTd 
tbc  MliaDt'i  toBfn^  md  kcap  It  prajutisg  bafOBd  tha  Upa  ;  u 
•liatte  baud  orct  the  tonfoa  and  nndar  tba  abu  will  aoamt  tbii 
pwfoaa,  or  a  plaoa  id  Uriag  or  Upa  mqr  ba  tiid  nmd  tbam,  at  by 
niang  tba  lowar  Jaw,  tba  laatb  mj  ba  nada  to  tataia  tba  tongna 
la  that  paaltion.  Baaori  all  tl^t  dofblng  ftou  aboot  tha  naok 
and  cbi^^^adallj' tba  hMta. 


_.  ..idiBf>*iaBalMan,aaHbaa« 
an  inaaaranbla  bi 


■MlBwlMawtfaMibaBldbtitUndadlo:— ftTt^iw 
fowdlu^panoninnndla  badr.iaFirialljIflBaBafsteat 
Anid  n«^  UHi,  and  do  not  iDnr  da  badj  IB  MialB  as  tbi  hat 
nnlaaa  UatoiniSaiaiaoBnd.  Padat  ■*Tait— tanni  hM  >» 
bod*  n  b*  tba  fM.  On  no  KBuaat  plaaa  tba  baJj  ta  ■  n^ 
Utb  odtaat  vDdac  Madieil  diiaction,  MdrnM  Ibaii  AmU  air 


p  Btly  ai 


ily  u^inArJi  lIotf  tlie  hud,  ud  ktcn  thna  ttntchiid 
1  K'sndi.  {By  thi*  nniu  lir  ii  dnn  inta  tba 
irn  ilon-n  llkp  ]4itlfltt'a  Atnu,  and  pnaa  tbam  aantl* 
ioircDQa>iiniut  thauikisrtbaebcit  (^  tbii 
•  air  ii  tniHil  onl  of  the  Inon.!  Btpnl  tbaia  mtunna 
iilflj-,  dclibtnuly,  uid  n'nnninniy.  ibonl  Ittaen  timn  In 


•  iponti 


o  iuililc  the  I 


la  olbraatUog, 


■liawlj  ui-oi     

■ud  |in>^«]  to  Indue _. 

Ir.— TaiATHEXT  UTBii  Kati-eil  RirATuma  nj 
iKir.ED.  Til  pmmtit  toafmA  Qwt  tirtulatiM — Conimi 
tlir  liuiW  B|waidh  vlUi  Gtu  mwion  pRwiia  and  tntTKJ.  nsag 
h9BdllrRhilt•,lluBtl^llC.  (CythiamniuiTlheblaaliiiinipellad 
rloBfi  th*  Trial  towuda  tlie  hrirt.)  Tha  fricUon  nuit  W  cantiiineri 
tmA.  I  tLi-  l>1ioki>U  or  om  Ibc  Jij  flolhiPR.  Pnnnnta  tba  winnlh 
it  th*  Uiily  Iw  the  ifiplintian  of  list  llannrK  bottlea,  or  IJiddcn 
Hliot  watfr,  bratrd  l>iuki,br.,  totlia  uitoCtbt  ituiiiii-h,  tb*am- 
I'ln.  U-.Hrrn  tha  tl.icbs  ud  la  tba  anifa  of  the  feet.     II  the 

:.-.i«rirf.  1  r  r»i.'hil  to  1-t  the  air  play  lr»»l»  about  Hit  room, 

(la  llir  trViTMHAi  lit  lllr,  a  tatapoDufuL  U  nnn  water  ibDuld  be 
fi'TU^  UjltHn.  if  ttiP  p'liorof  inllnaing  ban  IrEnRirJ.  imall 


'1-     Tilt  patiiBl  abeolJ  ba  kapt  is  bad,  ai 
.  UMLavATUuu.-llK  ibaTc  tnatmut 
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drowning  tlis  liglkt  Hirid*  el  dwbont  ii  mf  Bodfr 
tended ;  and  it  lui  been  riumbhr  umd  by  IWmt 
Strathmof  Aberdeen  (JU>nA<>vi  iMiaiSAmut,  lUT,k 
<ie)  thtdieitK>T*mentiolwsM*tioam«Tt«wMwy 
imititdd,  and  ail  iDJ^  «Bt«  Hm  lanp^and  jM  Aip^ 
nwyiwtweoTeruiooiweqwncaollhertflnpagerfttortiM 
of  tha  heart.  He  reoommendi  tint  bleoa  aboold  be  tan 
from  tha  astamal  jugular  vein,  to  m  t«  idle**  ttawM*' 
auricle,  irliidii,  mim  lie  •"■*-t*— .  ii  jaalymi.  » 
abetraction  of  annall  qnai)lil>r  of  blood  laid  thaliin^ 
to  elbet  thU— froB  half  to  «■»  or  two  laLleyflirt*. 
FSnal^,  ai  a  latt  teaoiuoc^  phininB  Bint  b«  had  nt^ 
to.  Both  thia  and  tha  blood4«ttiiw  mnt  h  pMiW>T 
a  qnaMed  ma£cal  man  i  hut  it  li]BpoitaBttDbM*< 
tha  nediadt  <J  Dr  Hall  aad  Dr  Bilt«atw  an  iid^  ti 
leaxned  bf  Ktf  obOi  and  that,  if  «arij  aad  fmMma^ 
'uplied,^4r*nattnded«ithftlufi  mim  rf  —» 
llbe  treatment  mmt  becontinnad  lorat  leMta^tlMh 
•honld  then  ba  an  ihawee  of  tt^tit  (tlkr,  «d  *tii 
anyheat  of  the  bod;  nmaina 

Ilia  qiMtion  of  the  malaMiit  «t  Ika  Jiowied  <iHrtti 
ma^  ai  ddtidtelr  MttU,  and  Oa  plBaaelBdMl 
SiTreiter  hare  froif  time  to  tima  ban  aahliim  Mali- 
mn.  Among  the  huat  tuggftOam  k  OM  ef  Di  K 
Howard  of  Amiaiea,  who^  br  ntua  of  whntWlMilii 
"  dinet' method,  rtJehaJnlj  Wjietainpuwatuffc 
chnt  from  above  (lh«  paliMit  babg  plaeed  en  kitW|k 
daimi  that  air  ii  more  eaeil;  inlnAMad  into  Aekafk 
and  that  the  expaneion  and  (ontnclioB  of  thi  ittV' 


iiiiliiiHiif  tliiiTliiliili  Wiiillinl  llMiiiiilhii  iir^ 
chetfer  18T7,  Dr  Howard  piBtieally  dMMMrf  t» 
fbui  on  the  Urin^  nttjae^  and  thm  CMt  m  da*  M 
in*oltmtaiT  reepiratioD  waa  teadltr  tiiuJuwd.  tut^ 
eridmca,  howersr,  ia  ifticeity  fran  aetnal  cmn^*' 
pendad  anicutimt. 

Bea  tba  tiaatiaea  IB  Uadlaal /ari^ntea  hf  ItaM*  0«^ 
Ciapai,  Taylor,  Ooy,  and  W«haw  aad  TUr;  ttki^tf^ 
InO.  lUiln,  U.D.,  itiToL  v.  atHdia^a  t^mn,  MidiWtA 
aS;  ■DdtUn^aD  Ai^yibbyConaltlH  artC  ImlBM 
uil  Cbiraiglcal  Bodaty  of  I^adw,  ta  rnL  i}*-  af  ffa^kA 
IMl  (I.  a  LI 

DBOZ,  Fuir(oii-XATiii  Jooni  (177»-lS50Xi  Fl^ 
writer  on  moral  nnd  political  aabjeeti,  wm  ben  •■  CMM 
31,  1773,  in  tba  cit;  of  BeMngCB,  whaN  hit  Indr  W 
f  umished  men  of  eoniidembia  Mk  to  tba  lapl  Mtai* 
Hia  owD  legal  atudiee  led  bin  to  Rub  in  ITM;  ht  mM 
□Qtbe  ver;  da;  after  tlM  llillllllliwnwil  4  tkikfi«w( 

wai  1 t  liiiriiin  thn  miwarrw  nf  f1i|ili»h#  .**■** 

decWatioD  of  war  be  Joined  the  wlaiiliw  ttttBm  it** 
buubs  and  for  the  amifana  jmn  MrfiiiB  the  aaf 
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ol  the  Bhina.     Raceiving  lils  discliarge  on  tlie  score  of  ill 
iMilth,  he  soon  after  obtained  a  much  more  congenial  post 
in  the  newlj-f onnded  ^coU  caUrale  of  his  native  city ;  and 
Sn  1799  he  made  his  first  appearance  as  an  author  by  an 
Xucdtur  Part  orcUoire^  Paris,  Fructidor,  An  Vil.,  in  which 
he  acknowkdges  his  indebtedness  more  especially  to  Hngh 
Blair.    This  early  reference  to  Scottish  literature  is  interest- 
ing in  connection  with  the  peculiarly  Scottish  tone  of  mind 
which  is  observable  in  his  writings,  and  has  attracted  the 
Botiee  of  Sainte-Beuve.     Bemoving  to  Paris  in  1803,  he 
became  intimate  not  only  with  the  like-minded  Dads,  but 
also  with  the  sceptical   Cabanis ;    and   it    was   at  the 
philoeopher^s  advice  that,  in  order  to  catdi  the  public  ear, 
he  produced  the  romance  of  Lin/o,  which  Sainte-Beuve  has 
characterized  as  a  mingled  echo  of  ^orian  and  WerUier, 
Like  several  other  literary  men  of  the  time,  he  obtained  a 
post  in  the  revenue  office  known  as  the  Droits  rhtnies,  then 
nnder  the  control  of  M.  Francois  of  Nantes  ;  but  from  181i 
he  devoted  himself  exclusively  to  literature  and  became' a 
contributor  to  various  journals.     Already  favourably  known 
by  hif  £ttai  ntr  Tart    d'Hre  heureux^  Paris,  1806,  his 
H^e  cU  Moniaignet  1812,  and  his  E$8a\  tur  U  beau  dam 
Utarit,  1815,  he  not  only  gained  the  Monthyon  prize  in 
1823  by  his  work  De  laphilatophie  morale  ou  det  difirenU 
t$tUmes  sur  la  science  dc  la  vie,  but  also  in  1824  obtained 
adnussion  to  the  Acad^mie  Fran^aise.     The  mam  doctrine 
Inculcated  in  this  treatise  is  that  society  will  never  be  in  a 
proper  state  till  men  have  been  educated  to  think  of  their 
duties  and  not  of  their  rights.     It  was  followed  in  1825  by 
Application  de  la  morale  d  la  philosophie  et  H  la  politique^ 
and  in  1829  by   £conomie  politique,  ou  principes  de  la 
science  des  riehesses,  a  methodical  and  cleariy  written  treatise, 
ihidi  has  had  Uie  honour  of  being  edited  by  Michel 
Chevalier  in  185i.     His  next  and  greatest  work  was  a 
ffialcire  du  rigna  de  Louis  X  VL  (3  vols.  Paris,  1838- 
1S42),  the  result  of  very  careful  and  prolonged  study,  and 
marked  by  greater  vigour  of  style  and  deeper  powers  of 
IhoQ^t  than  he  had  previously  displayed.     As  he  advaQced 
b  life  Droz  had  become  more  and  more  decidedly  religious, 
and  the  last   work  of  his   prolific  pen  was  Pens^cs  du 
CkristiasUsmiey  1842.     Few  have  left  so  blameless  a  reputa- 
tKm  :  in  the  words  of  Sainte-Beu?e,  he  was  bom  and  he 
remained  all  hb  Ufe  of  the  race  of  the  good  and  the  just 

See  Ooizot,  ZHseours  Aoadimiqucs;  Montalembert,  *'.Ditcoura  de 
Keception,**  in  Mimoirss  d$  VAcadimie  firancaiu;  Sainte-Beuve, 
Oemries  d*  IwuU,  t,  iu. ;  Michel  Chevalier,  Notice  prefixed  to  the 
'  polUiqus, 


DRUIDISM,  the  name  usually  given  to  the  religious 
iyrtem  of  the  ancient  Qauls  and  Britons.  The  word  Druid, 
one  form  or  other  of  which  is  used  in  early  Celtic  records 
to  designate  a  class  of  priests  corresponding  to  the  Magi  or 
TOs  men  of  the  ancient  Persians,  is  of  uncertain  etymology. 
Tbe  derivation  from  the  Greek  SpCv,  an  oak,  though  as  old 
as  the  days  of  the  elder  Pliny,  is  pi^bably  fanciful 

We  find  in  Caesar  the  first  and  at  the  same  time  the  most 
eircamstSMitial  account  of  the  Druids  to  be  met  with  m  the 
elasmcal  writers.  In  the  digression  on  the  manners  and 
ewtoms  of  Qaul  and  Germany  whicn  occupies  a  portion  of 
Ihe  sixth  book  of  his  Gallic  war,  he  tells  us  that  all  men 
of  aoj  rank  and  dignity  in  Gaul  were  included  among  either 
the  Dmida  or  the  nobles.  The  former  were  the  religions 
guides  %d  the  people  as  well  as  the  chief  expounders  and 
guardians  of  the  law.  On  thoee  who  refused  to  submit  to 
Ihair  ^edsioDs  thejr  bad  the  power  of  inflicting  severe 
pmitiet,  of  which  excommunication  from  society  was  the 
rncMl  dreaded.  Aa  they  were  not  a  hereditary  caste,  and 
«^ojed  exemption  from  service  in  the  field  as  well  as  from 
pajment  of  taxes,  adnussion  to  the  order  was  eagerly  sought 
iltar  hf  ib»  yoath  of  GaoL  The  course  of  training  to 
vhisit  a  noiTot  hsd  to  submit  waa  pn>tncted«  extooding 


sometimes  over  twenty  years.  AU  instmetion  was  com- 
municated orally,  but  for  certain  purposes  they  had  a 
written  language  in  which  they  used  the  Greek  charaeter^ 
The  president  of  the  order,  whose  office  was  elective  anct 
who  enjoyed  the  dignity  for  life,  had  supreme  authority 
amonff  them.  They  taught  that  the  soul  was  immortal 
Astrology,  geography,  physical  science,  and  natural  theology 
were  their  favourite  studies.  Britain  was  the  head-quarters 
of  Druidism,  btlt  once  every  year  a  general  assembly  of  th» 
order  was  held  within  the  territories  of  the  Camutes  in 
Gaul,  probably  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  modem  Dreux. 
The  Gauhi  in  extreme  cases  offered  human  sacrifices,  usually 
criminals.  Their  chief  deity  was  identified  by  Caesar  with 
the  Mercury  of  the  Komans.  Writing  a  few  years  later, 
Cicero,  in  his  treatise  on  divination,  introduces  nis  brother 
Quintus  as  remarking  on  the  existence  among  the  Gauls  of 
augurs  or  soothsayers,  known  by  the  name  of  Druids. 
With  one  of  these,  Divitiacus,  an  ^duan,  Quintus  says  he 
was  well  acquainted.  Cicero's  contemporary,  Diodorus 
Siculus,  informs  us  that  there  were  among  the  ancient 
Gauls  bards,  certain  philosophers  iind  theologians  named 
Druids,  and  soothsayers.  He  also  hints  at  some  connection 
between  their  philosophy  and  that  of  Pythagorasi  Tha 
geographers,  Strabo  and  Pomponius  Mela,  add  little  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  Druids.  Lucan,  in  his  Pharsalia,  men- 
tions, among  the  Gallic  and  other  tribes  that  relapsed  into 
their  former  ways  upon  Caesar's  crossing  the  Bubicon,  "  the 
worshippers  with  bloody  rites  of  Teutates,  Hesus,  and 
Tarams,"  and  refers  immediately  afterwards  to  the  bards 
and  Druids.  Something  more  noteworthy  is  told  by  the 
elder  Pliny.  According  to  him  the  Gallic  Druids  held  the 
mistletoe  in  the  highest  veneration.  Groves  of.oak  wera 
their  chosdn  retreats.  Whatever  grew  on  that  tree  was 
thought  to  be  a  giR  from  heaven,  more  especially  the 
mistletoe.  When  thus  found  the  latter  was  cut  with  a 
golden  knife  by  a  priest  clad  in  a  white  robe,  two  white 
bulls  being  sacrificed  on  the  spot  The  name  given  it  by 
the  Druids  signified  in  their  language  All-Heal ;  and  its 
virtues  were  believed  to  be  very  great  Two  other  herbs, 
called  selago  and  samolus,  were  likewise  greatly  valued  hy 
them  for  their  medicinal  efficacy.  But  the  most 
remarkable  of  all  the  Dmidical  charms  was  the  anguineum, 
or  snake's  egg.  It  was  said  to  be  produced  from  the 
saliva  and  frothy  sweat  of  a  number  of  serpents  writhing 
in  an  entangled  mass,  and  to  be  tossed  up  into 
the  air  as  soon  as  formed.  The  fortunate  Druui  who 
managed,  as  it  fell,  to  catch  it  in  his  sagum,  or  doak^  ^ 
rode  ofif  at  full  speed  on  a  horse  that  had  been  in  waiting 
for  him,  pursued  by  the  serpents  till  they  were  stopped  by 
the  intervention  of  a  running  stream.  A  genuine  specimen 
of  this  egg  when  thrown  into  the  water  would  .float  against 
the  current,  even  if  encased  in  gold.  Pliny  declares  that 
he  had  seen  one.  "  It  is,"  he  says,  "  about  the  sise  of  « 
moderately  large  round  apple,  and  has  a  cartilaginous 
rind  htudded  with  cavities  like  thoee  on  the  arms  of  a 
polypus."  Tacitus,  in  deseribiog  the  attack  made  on  tha 
island  oC-  Mona  ( Anglesea)  by  the  Bomans  under  Suetonius 
PSuUnus,  represents  the  legionaries  as  being  awe-struck  on. 
landing  by  the  appearance  of  a  band  of  Druids  who,  with 
hands  uplifted  towards  heaven,  poured  forth  terrible  impre> 
cations  on  the  heads  of  the  invaders.  The  courage  of  tho 
Romans,  however,  soon  overcame  sudli  fears ;  the  Britons 
were  put  to  flight;  and  the  grovesof  Monaythesoeneof  many 
a  sacrifice  and  bloody  rite,  were  cut  down.  The  annalists 
Lampridius  and  Yopiscus,  two  of  the  Scrtptoret  ffistorim 
Auffustce,  introduce  us,  if  the  ^'Dryas"  of  these  writers 
be  connected,  as  is  probable,  with  the  '*  Druides  "  of  Caesar 
and  others,  to  a  new  branch  of  the  order— Druideases,  who^ 
however,  are  aimply  prophetic  womeo.  For  example^ 
YopiacQs  tdls  Ub  on  the  authority  ol  his  flnndfather.  who 
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haa  *i:^,  .^lur^'  iruui  tut  luiuic  emperor  himbell,  tnai  ii  bad  r 
l;ccn  fi->retold  to  Diocletian  hj  o:\c  r'  these  tromen  that 
lie  "WDuid  wear  the  piirj-lo  after  he  bad  slain  a  xrild  boar. 
M.-iT.v  vi*ars  nfterwnrJ?,  when  T'Liiclvti'in  found  himself,  on 

Ik 

the  death  of  Numcnnn,  unexpectedly  declared  emperor  by 
the  troL-ps,  he  at  onre  cut  down  with  his  sword  Arrius 
A\KT.  rcL'^. riling  whom  dark  puspicions  were  afloat,  cx- 
claitnin^,  "  At  length  I  have  Blain  the  fated  wild  boar," 
r.;/!  thui  fulfilled  the  prophecy  delivered  to  him  in  Gaul  by 
1-l^e  weird  wo:nin.  Ausnnius  of  Bordeaux,  tutor  of  Qr;tiau. 
^  ^;i  C'l  the  r.mperor  Valentinian.  in  his  Pro/cssoreSf  or 
j.'tticcs  of  til?  prufessorj  of  bis  native  city,  apostrophizes 
the  Viict.^ri.i'in  Attius  Patera  as  sprung  from  a  race  of 
Druid-  an«l  tmm  tlic  pricUhood  of  Balenus.  and  as  deriving 
hu  n-im?  of  ratm  from  bring  connected  through  the  latter 
v.iiii  tb2  my.  V-iit*:  of  Apollo.  Ho  aUo  addresses  another  os 
k'ceprr  of  the  t::nj»lc  of  li;ilenus.  and  as  tho  offspring  of 
the  ]> u:d<t.  ha?tly.  Ammianus  M  :rcelUnus«  after  noticing 
the  foundatiun  of  Marseilles  by  a  colony  of  Phocicans.  goes 
nil  to  ft  ate  that  when  the  people  in  those  parts  had  b^en 
f^radually  civilized,  Uarncd  fttudies,  \ihich  had  been  begun 
by  the  bards,  the  Euhages  (probably  a  corruption  of  the 
Orurctc,  1.^.,  VaUff  of  Strabo),  and  the  Druids,  throve 
vi^orou^ily.  Of  these,  he  sa}*^  the  Druids  were  intellectually 
irupcrior  to  tho  others,  and  were  formed  into  unions  in 
nco'iudance  with  the  precepts  of  Pythagoras. 

The  early  Cliristian  fathers  seldom  mention  the  Druids. 
Origen,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  and  others  speak  of  thorn 
us  philosopher^  or  priests  among  the  Gauls,  but  in  a  manner 
that  shows  they  knew  almost  nothing  about  theoou  In 
cjirly  Irish  poems  and  tales,  however,  a  class  of  persons 
called  by  this  name  is  frequently  referred  to,  who  aUo 
appear  as  Magi  in  certain  well-knowy  lives  of  Irish  saints 
written  in  Litin.  Thes3  Irish  Druids  were  a  kind  of 
fcorcerers.  They  were  said  to  be  in  league  with  the  demons 
c  f  paganism,  and  to  be  able  by  this  agency  to  do  good  to 
their  friends  and  mischief  to  their  enemies.  The  followers 
of  the  firat  missionaries  of  Christianity  in  Ireland  and 
Scotland  seem  to  have  thought  it  necessary,  in  order  to 
prove  the  superiority  of  the  new  faith^  to  spread  the  belief 
that  its  apostles  also  were  gifted  with  snpematural  powers, 
vhich  they  could  uss  more  especially  for  the  purpose  of 
counteracting  the  malice  of  these  Druids.  Thus  Adkamnsin, 
ill  hiM  life  of  Columba,  represents  that  saint  as  miraculously 
liatUtng  the  machinations  of  Broichan,  the  Dmid  of  the 
I'ictish  king  Brudu.  when  they  met  at  the  court  of  the 
later  near  the  Uiouth  of  the  Ness. 

To  John  Toluiid  ]irol>ably  belongs  the  credit  ot  being 
the  first  to  plan,  for  he  did  little  more,  a  connected  history 
of  the  Druids,  in  which  the  scanty  notices  of  ancient 
writers  were  to  be  expanded  and  largely  supplemented 
by  details  diuwn  from  other  sources.  This  he  did  in 
three  lettent  addres-iod  to  Viscouat  Mules  worth,  and  first 
published  from  the  author's  papers  in  172G,  some  years 
.-.tter  his  death.  A  little  liter,  I'eilouticr,  in  his  J/it- 
tniie  de*  Ceitfs,  carried  out  a  ]>ortijQ  of  Toland's  design 
by  qiviiig  a  lengthened  account  of  the  oriirin,  position,  and 
iiifliunrt*  ( f  Druid iim  amuiig  the cp.rly  Celtic  tribes.  On 
th?  fur. n 'lit ions  thuii  laid  others  were  not  alow  to  build.  It 
in  fjoir  Cw*.ir  ar.d  Pliny,  of  course,  that  the  materials  have 
boon  cliirfly  <lcnvcd.  But  frapmonls  of  very  doubtful 
valu'>  wrre  r  >'^iTly  appropriated  from  every  quarter ,  and 
in  thi-  w;;y  an  imposing  structure  was  reared,  the  solidity 
of  whuh  till  vcrj*  recently  f«'w  over  thought  of  doubting. 
If  we  may  trust  tho.sc  writers,  the  ancient  priesthood 
of  Britain  and  Oaul,  in  pomp  of  ritual  no  less  than  in 
learning  and  iulluirncc,  rivalled  the  hierarchies  of  later 
dxyt.  Cltid  in  white  and  wearing  omamentu  of  gold,  they 
ftolebraied  their  mystic  rites  in  the  depths  of  the  forest 
Tbe  Heaua  mentioned  by  Lucaa  was  said,  OD  the  authority 


ot  a  remark  by  j.ucuhtui&.  to  t»  tlirir  chief  oeity.     Bob 
they  had    other    prods,    Mpecially    Apollo.   whoiE    ibej 
worshipped  under  tbe  iLimc  of  BelinuB.  roppoMd  to  be  tlw 
Phoenician  Baal.     They  believed  xn  meteniMjehoMi,  cr  Uie 
doctnne    of  the    transmicraticn    of    simls.     That    their 
philosophy  was  identical  with  that  of  Pytbairoffta  wea  held 
OS  certain,  though  whether  Pythagoias  was  the  insiractorof 
the  Druids  or  the  Druids  C'f  FytbagOTM.  or  whethei  iudMd 
both  did  not  denve  their  tenets  Irom  ft  common  »orRei 
were   moot  questions.     Fythagoras's  fnend   Abans«  the 
mystcrions  Hyperborean  philosopher  who  rode  on  aa  arrow, 
tho  gift  of   Apollo,  must  hove  been  ft  Brituh  Draid 
Botany,  astronomy,  medicine,  and  letters  were  all  subjeeU 
studied  by  tho  Druids :  though,  in  spite  of  their  buesCed 
civilization,  many  of  their  rites  were  barbarous  ia  the 
extreme.     In  mechanics  they  had  attained  to  no  mean  lUI, 
since  tho   i)onderous  inegalithic  remains  of   Brttatn  sud 
France  could  have  been  set  up  only  by  them.     Stone  cutlei 
like  Steonis  and  Callemish  were  ancient  temples,  onei 
Biu'rounding  groves   sacred  to  Bmidism.     Acootdiiig  Is 
Stukelcy,   Stonehenge    was  the   cathedral   of   As  ucl* 
druid  of  all  Britain,  and  Avebniy  with  its  avwiMS  had 
been  originally  constructed  in  the  form  of  a  drele  with 
a  serpent  attached  to  it, — the  drde  being  regarded  ai  tbi 
symbol  of  the  Supreme  Being,  and  the  serpent  of  lb 
divine  Son.     Dolmens  or  cromlechs  were  transfonnsd  isli 
altars,  and  even  the  menhir  or  stone  pillsr,  snd  thi 
rocking-stone,  were  pressed  into  the  serrioe  of  tfas  dnidi- 
cal  priesthood.    In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  drdo^fl 
well  as  on  the  tops  of  mountains,  may  be  seen  csinm* 
mounted  each  by  a  flat  stone,  on  which  Druid  fins  vcn 
lighted.    Over   their  countrymen  the  authority  of  thi 
Druids  was  almost  unboundeid,  continuing  to  assart  teU 
long  after  the  order  had  passed  away.    With  Dnnte 
every  unexplained  custom  and  almoat  ftvenr  nlie  of  OdK 
antiquity  were  held  to  be  connected,  and  toe  sapvitite 
that  still  linger  in  the  andent  homes  of  the  Cdtie 
set  down  as  derived  from  the  same  source;    Its 
is  attributed  by  these  writers  to  the  hostility  of  the 
Ardent  lovers  of  their  countiy  aa  well  aa  of  hhtfty,  tti 
Druids,  it  is  asserted,  were  the  nncompramiainf  torn  d 
Roman  rule  in  the  weat    Hence  apnag  the  ordoa  iaad 
for  their  suppression  by  Claudius,  to  whidi  itfenati  b 
made  both  by  Pliny  and  Suetonittsi     In  the  end,  Bsm 
proved  too  strong  for  Bniidism,  and  the  mlitioal  paw  4 
its  priesthood  was  soon  brokoi,  especiaUy  im  Gaal  ai 
South  Britain.    Some,  among  whom  Harbot  is  praanii^ 
maintain  that,  after  the  destruction  of  papn  Dnite 
as  a  system,  the  order  was  rarivad  aa  m  conupt  hm  d 
Chribtianity,  in   which  the  trotha  of   the   l^tar  «■* 
largely  mixed  up  with  the  ritaa  of  Mithras^  the  an  |Bd  if 
the  Persians.    This  hypothesis,  to  which  its  snspoflsnljw* 
given  the  name  of  neo-Druidism,  haa  alcaady  Man  BilMd 
in  the  article  Ckltic  LirzEaTuui  (toL  t.  pi  518)l 

Those  views  were  for  a  long  time  gananlly  raadTsd  ia  A* 
country  as  well  as  on  the  Continent    In  FVaaaa,  Draita 
haa  proved  an  attractive  anbject  to  aamo  writan  ef  a  ki^ 
order  of  ability,  who  have  dismaaad  it»  if  aol  (roa  a*** 
critical,  at  least  from  ft  mora  philoaophkalp  alaadfMi 
Am<^ce  Thierry,  in  hia  Hidoin  dm  OamloU,  wUkidil^ 
ing  in  the  main  the  opiniona  ftf  Toland.  PaUofttitfii" 
their  followers,  finds  in  the  acoonnta  that  hftvft 
to  us  traces  of  two  distinct  ajstama  of  nligte  in 
Gaul.     One  of  these  was  ft  woiahip  of  Bfttml  pha 
and  objects,  akin  to  the  polythaiam  ftf  thft  Osaaka;  thsdhir 
a  kind  of  metaphyncftl  panthaami, 
the  religions  of  some  Eairtem  uCioaaL    Tks 
ing  to  1^,  was  the  foondfttioa  ef  DnddiiB, 
brought  into  tha  ooontiy  wkw  Ihft  Qj^mm ' 
Qauls  entered  it  under  ft  laadar  MUBad  Ha,  ar  Hi«^ 
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his  death.  The  more  aacicnt  iuh^ittnU,  also 
I,  irare  ths  polftheisti,  whose  religious  belief, 

Cymri  did  not  altogether  dertroj  bnt  ratber 
1  with  their  own.  Thierr7  farther  IhiiikB  thet 
IS  on  the  decline  in  Qaul  before  the  dsya  of 
•r  a  time  the  QaUic  nobles  on  the  one  hftnd, 
pis  on  the  other,  became  elikc  jealous  cf  a 
licinty  that  controlled  both  and  bad  enc- 
ttAj  reducing  their  p-lilical  inSuenca.  For 
braids  retained  their  power  as  a  religious  and 
%  and  preserved  many  of  their  privileges  ;  but 
ate  of  Ciessr's  itivosioQ  these  had  so  dimir-ished 

and  not  Gaul,  xina  recognized  as  theb  chief 
10  most  distinguished  among  the  eipounders 

is  nndoubtcdly  Jean  Heynaud,  oco  of  the 
imoll  Ecbool  of  thinkcTB  nhose  met£phy:;ical 
have  cicrci;ed  ui  France  a  teat,  if  au  indirect 
nfiacnce.  TtcyriuuJ,  nho  was  oF  a  mjetiool 
,  began  in  1636,  along  with  pierro  Leroui, 
on  of  L'Enci/dopidie  NomitUe,  which,  hoiv- 
rer  finished.  For  this  the  former  wrote  the 
.disme,"  wtiich  he  afterwards  enlarged  and  gave 

aeparatdly  under  the  title  of  L'Etpril  dc  la 
Jed  to  his  frieud,  the  historian  Ueuri  Martiu. 
orate  and  in  some  respects  able  essay.  Itey- 
Dsthat  tho  ancient  Druids  neie  the  Qret  to  teach 
ictrineof  the  eaul'a  iinmortality,  and  that  they 
J  OS  high  conceptiona  of  the  tmo  nature  of 
wathemselros.  Ifthey  aftorwardseucouraged 
>f  subordinate  deities,  it  was  for  tho  purpose 
•  to  Druidiam  that  class  of  muiducated  miuds 
40  cultus  of  dcmi-goda  and  angels  has  mure 
an  the  worship  of  tho  Unseen  One.  HesuB, 
same  word  as  tho  Aura  of  the  Greeks,  was  tho 
solute  sopreme  Being  whose  symLol  on  earth 
and  was  quite  distinct  from  Hu,  the  leader  of 
lauls.  The  mistletoe,  when  found  growing  on 
wesented  man,  a  creature  entirely  dependent 
upport,  and  yet  with  an  individual  eiisteuco 

Human  socriUcea  were  a  natarjj  consequence 
lomtnant  now  as  in  the. days  of  the  Druids, 
>r  the  victim  the  more  complete  the  atonement 
IB  Deity  for  the  sins   of   man.      Druidism 

at  last  disappeared,  because,  according  to 
1  element  was  wanting  in  its  system  bath  of 
t  religion,  necessary  to  tho  true  development 
jciety — charity  or  love.     The  Dmids  aimed 

improvement  of  both,  bnt  failed  to  prescribe 
ins  of  promoting  it,  Christianity  supplied 
led,  and  Druidism  disappeared — not,  however, 
comp'isbed  what  was  its  special  mission,  the 
in  Westem  Europe  of  the  idea  oE  the  unity  of 

far  all  this  ia  mere  theory  founded  on  iu- 
A,  or  an  attemut,  more  or  less  successful,  to 
ustence  ainong  the  Gallic  tribes  of  certain 
rg  the  true  nature  of  God  and  his  relatiun 
eh  afterwards  degcneraied  into  the  grossest 

it  would  be  out  of  pl^ce  to  discuss  here, 
ews  bavo  been  to  a  great  orient  accepted  by 
n,  one  of  the  foremost  of  French  historical 

botli  countenance  the  neo-Uruidical  fancies 
d  Herbert  In  Germany  the  latest  authority 
I  seems  to  bo  Battb — Ueber  die  firuiiUn 
.who  foUowB  closely  tho  views  long'  popular 
try.  To  judgo  from  tho  article  "Druiden" 
itisn  (1875)  of  Ueyer'a  Convirialior  t-Laaioit, 
itt  has  yet  found  currency  there. 
-ToUndV  Sftcimen  of  Ae  CrUlat  Eittary  t^  fit 

and  iwmJtiff,  (on/aiKini  on  AKo«<:t  Bftht  iVufdi, 
,  t{  Ktmi  fuca  af  il'  Jchn  Teland,  tun  fru 


I  puSJuAei  from  Sfi  aWji'nn)  ilantucripti,  2  vol*.  8vo,  Lonion. 
17M  ;  Fallontiar  (Simoal,  BUCairt  da  Cellm,  1  voU  12mo,  Piila 
I  ntO-nSO :  nanvetlt  edition  par  li.  da  Ounliie.  a  voU  fto,  or  8 
■vuli.  Sto,  P4Pi»,  17?0-1T71;  StnlteUy'i  Sloiuitnpi,  A  TenvU 
TttMnd  (0  Ihd  Brilith  Dmidi,  fpl.  Louaon,  1740  ;  SiEktl.v'i 
Atury,  A  Timpit  ef  tlu  SrMA  DrvMs,  fol.  London,  171Sj 
Frick  (Johann  G»rg.),  Comnuntatta  di  Druidit  occWflifnKiuii 
poputarwm  philctofhu,  new  edition,  «to,  lIlniiB.  1744  |  Borluei 
Aiitiqi^Uiu,  SitloTiM  and  ilmumtalal,  o/  lii  CouiUg  it/Cam\aUI, 
Moond  edition,  tol.  London,  1769  ;  Diviai  (Eareatd),  ilyilialeaij 
axd  BUa  of  iht  BTiiiA  Dnt^dt.  ita.  Laziim,  ISOO  ■  'Aittrr'j 
HistBirt  da  Oauloit,  Pitti.  IS'^S  ;  Barth,  Vthtr  dit  l>nidta  d-r 
KclUn,  ErUngcB,  ISM  ;    Higgini'e  CiUic  Druldi,  London,  ISM; 

Sprbcit's)  Ehu;  on  ttio  KcO'Druidis  Hem;  in  ^rilaiinu,  pt  i 
ndon,  1S38  ;  Dr  J.  II.  Curton,  in  Sdinburok  Uinta,  iuW 
1883  i  Royniuil,  L'Esvrit  dt  la  Gauli,  P»ri,,  Uii  ■  Hniri 
Martin,  BiMoin  dt  Frana.  vol.  L,  Titti  (no  date];  Bloirt'a 
Hadpttirtd  Slaiui  i/  SaUand,  voL  IL,  piiuttd  for  the  e»1diiiK 
Club,  1807.  "^  (J.  ji-D.) ' 

DBUSI,  a  musical  instrument  of  percui^on,  which  is 
sopposed  to  have  been  btroduced  into  Europe  from  tha 
East  by  the  Moors  or  after  tho  Crusade*.  In  cert^  forms, 
however,  it  was  known  in  Europe  in  classical  timeb  Hie 
Greek  and  Roman  lymitanwn  seems  from  descriptions  and 
pictorial  representations  to  have  included  not  only 
tambourines  but  kettledrums  of  a  smntl  size,  or  at  least  ii|- 
Blrumenla  convei  on  ono  sido  liko  the  kettledrum.  The 
mstrument  designated  iu ,  Scriptuio  a  timbrel  (Ileb.  upli) 
was  undoubtedly  a  kind  of  tambourine,  such  as  might  be 
conveniently  phyed  b;  females.  In  India  aud  Egypt  the 
use  of  drums  iu  a  considerable  variety  of  forms  may  ba 
traced  back  to  the  earliest  historic  times.  The  tam-tam  oi 
ttim-tom  of  India,  a  cylindrieal  drum  of  some  size  beaten 
with  the  fingers,  had  its  counterpart  in  Egypt  at  least  a* 
early  aa  1600  B.a.  Among  savage  races,  whoso  mu^o  has 
□ot  tisen  above  the  primitive  or  percussive  stage,  the  dram 
is  naturally  the  chief,  and  in  many  cases  the  solo  inttmment 
employed.  Thieo  principal  forma  of  drom  are  in  general 
uie  in  the  modem  orchestra, —  the  common  or  udo  drum, 
the  base  or  Turkish  dnim,  aiid  the  kettledrum.  The  first 
is  composed  of  a  cylinder  of  wood,  or,  mote  generally,  of 
metal,  covered  at  each  end  with  T^um  or  parchment,  the 
tension  of  which  is  regulated  by  strings.  As  its  name  in- 
dicates, it  is  worn  at  the  side  of  the  performer,  who  beats 
upon  the  upper  end  with  two  sticks'  Its  distinctive  though 
not  its  eiclusive  use  is  to  accompany  the  military  fife  banJ, 
The  base  drum  is  a  larger  instrument  of  the  same  kind, 
the  cylinder  being  composed  of  oak.  It  ia  beaten  at  both 
ends  with  drum-sticks  furnished  with  leather  pada.  It  is 
an  important  constituent  of  a  full  military  band,  but  it  ia 
also  employed  in  the  orehesba,  eipscially  by  more  recent 
composer*.  The  kettledmm  is  the  most  importaut  form 
qf  Ui«  instrament  in  orcheattal  as  distiact  from  mditary 
music.  It  is  composed  of  a  basin  of  brass  or  copper,  almost 
hemispherical  in  shape,  covered  with  vellum  attached  to  ui 
iron  ring,  and  it  is  usually  placed  upon  aa  iron  tripod. 
By  means  of  screws  it  is  capable  of  being  tuned  within 
certain  neeesaarilj  narrow  limits,  Eettlediuma  are  alwsja 
used  iu  pain,  ous  being  tuned  to  the  key-note  and  the 
other  to  the  fourth  below.  The  mu^c  is  invariably  written 
in  the  key  of  C ;  and  the  key  in  which  it  is  to  be  played,  it 
difierent,  is  indicated  in  words  at  the  begiuuing  of  the 
passage.  •  The  three  forms,  of  drum  just  described  m 
essential  in  every  complete  orohsstra.  In  addition  other 
percussive  instminents,  such  as  the  gong  and  the  tam-tam, 
are  sometimes  introduced  for  the  aake  of  particular  efiect*. 

DRUMA10ND,IlEKBT(17S6-iaGO},aa  English  banker, 
politician,  aud  miacBllaueoua  writ«r,  reniarkabia  for  tha 
versatility  of  his  gifts  and  the  scoeutriciu  of  liis  character, 
was  born  on  tbe  Oth  December  1786.  He  was  the  ell'  C 
son  of  Henry  Drommond,  a  prominant  London  banker,  bj^ 
a  daughter  of  the  first  Lord  Melville.  He  wai  educaud  al 
Hanow  and  at  Christ  Chnioh,  Oifoid.     Kis  naoia  la  per- 
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manently  conneeted  wltH  the  niuTtnlty  througli  the  chair 
of  political  economy,  which  he  foanded  in  1825.  He 
entered  Fku'liament  in  early  life,  and  took  an  active  interest ' 
from  the  first  in  nearly  all  departments  of  politics. 
Thoroughly  independent  and  often  eccentric  in  his  views, 
he  yet  acted  generally  with  the  Conservative  party.  He 
was  an  effective  speaker,  clear  and  forcible,  and  on  occa- 
sion caustic  and  severe.  From  1847  until  his  death  on 
the  20th  February  1860  ho  represented  West  Siurey. 
Drummond  took  a  deep  interest  in  religious  subjects,  and 
published  numerous  books  and  pamphlets  on  such  questions 
as  the  interpretation  of  prophecy,  the  circulation  of  the  Apo- 
crypha, the  principles  of  Christianity,  &c.,  which  attracted 
considerable  attention.  Ho  was  intimately  associated  with 
the  origin  and  spread  of  the  CathuUc  Apostolic  or 
« Irvingite  "  Church.  Stated  meetings  of  those  who  sym- 
pathized  with  Irving  were  held  for  the  study  of  prophecy, 
between  1826  and  1830  at  his  scat  of  Albury  Park,  in 
Surrey ;  he  contributed  very  liberaUy  to  tho  funds  of  the 
new  church;  and  he  became  one  of  its  leading  ofHco- 
bearers.  Tho  numerous  works  he  wrote  in  defence  of  its 
distinctive  doctrines  and  practice  were  generally  dear  and 
vigorous,  if  seldom  convincing. 

DRUMMOND,  Thomas  (1797-1840),  was  bom  at  Edin- 
burgh in  October  17D7,  and  was  educated  at  the  High 
School  there.  He  was  appoint^  to  a  cadetahip  at  the  Royal 
Military  Academy,  WooUich,  in  February  1813;  and  by 
Christmas  of  that  year  he  had  entered  the  Second  Academy. 
He  early  distiDg]LnEhcd  hijnsclf  by  his  aptitude  for  mathe- 
matics, and  an  original  demonstration  in  conic  sections, 
discovered  by  him  whikt  still  in  the  junior  Academy,  was 
published  in  Leybou rn's  Mathaiiatical  Repotitory,  In  1 8 1 6 
ho  entered  tho  Roy.il  Enf^nccrs.  In  1810,  when  meditat- 
ing the  renuncbtion  of  military  service  fur  the  bar,  he  made 
the  acquaintance  of' Colonel  Colby,  from  whom  in  the 
following  year  he  received  an  appointment  on  the 
trigonometrical  survey  of  Great  Britain.  During  his 
winters  in  London  he  applied  himself  iudcfatigably  to  the 
higher  branches  of  mathematics,  and  attended  the  chemical 
lectures  of  Brande  and  Faraday  at  the  Royal  Institution. 
The  mention  at  one  of  these  of  the  brilUant  luminosity  of 
lime  when  incandescent  suggested  to  him  tho  employment 
of  that  material  instead  of  the  Argand  lamp  for  making 
surveying  stations  visible  when  far  distant  In  tho  autumn 
of  1624  he  assi-Htod  Captain  Colby  in  the  selection  of 
stations  for  the  great  triangulatiun,  and  the  best  situation 
as  a  base  fur  the  survey  ordered  to  be  made  in  Ireland. 
His  Lme-light  apparatus  (tho  Drummond  light)  and 
hcliostat,  both  completcil  in  181^5,  ho  firbt  put  to  a  proctioai 
te&t  in  182G  ot  tlie  stutiuns  uf  tho  Irish  survey.  In  tho 
next  season  he  brought  into  use  an  improved  form  of  his 
heliostet,  in  which  tho  telescope  was  dispensed  with. 
Through  tho  recommendation  of  ^fr  Bellenden  Ker, 
Drummond  w^s  in  1831  appointed  by  Lx)rd  Brougham  to 
be  superintendent  of  the  Etoundary  Commission.  On  tho 
passing  of  tho  Reform  Act  he  resumed  his  duties  on  tho 
survey, — which,  however,  ho  soon  finally  quitted  in  ordur 
to  become  pri\&tu  secretary  to  Lurd  Althorp,  the  chunccllur 
of  the  exchequer.  In  1834,  on  the  dissolution  of  tho 
Government,  be  received  a  pension  of  X300  a  year,  which 
ho  drew  until  September  30,  1835.  In  July  of  that  year 
ho  wtu  made  under-secretary  of  state  for  Ireland ;  and 
when,  in  183C,  the  bill  for  municiixil  reform  in  that  country 
was  introduced  into  Parliament,  he  undertook  tho  direction 
of  the  ofBccm  appointed  to  determine  tho  boundaries  of  tho 
boroughs.  He  was  in  October  183G  nude  head  of  tho  Iri&h 
Railway  Qoromiiision,  the  rejjort  of  which  was  completed 
in  1839.  The  health  of  Captiiu  Drunimoud,~imiiuircd 
originally  by  eipoaure  during  tho  Irish  survey,  and  further 
injured  by  ]x\a  unwearied  exertions  on  the  Boundary  Cum 


mitfion — had,  thtoo^  his  last  kbonn  la  eoimtetiea  -^_  r 
the  railways  of  IreUnd,  reociTsd  ftstrtia  from  which  it ih^^ 
recovered.  His  strength  grsdnaUy  gave  war,  and  hs  ^u 
on  the  15th  April  1840. 

Sm  Captain  Lsrcom  in  Papcn  m  StihjteU  tomnmiti  vifil  /^ 
Dutiet  ofUu  Corp*  ^  Jleyal  Enginten,  roL  iv.,  1840. 

DRUMMOND,  Willux  (1585-1649),  of  Hiwtboi. 
don,  a  Scottish  poet  of  the  Spenserian  school,  and  doees- 
dant  of  an  old  family  of  noble  blood,  was  born  at  Hawtbora- 
den,  near  Edinburgh,  on  the  13tli  December  1585.  fij 
father,  John  Drummond,  was  the  first  laird  of  Hawtbun- 
den;  and  his  mother,  Susannah  Fowler,  was  well-cce- 
nected,  her  brother  WiUiam  being  private  sccretir^  to 
Queen  Anne,  and  a  man  of  literary  tastesi  Dnmunoiil 
received  his  early  education  at  the  Edinburgh  Hi^  SAool, 
and  graduated  as  M.A.  of  the  recently  foundttl  (IM!) 
metropolitan  university  in  July  1 C05.  The  years  1C07  lod 
1608  were  spent  at  Bourges  and  Paris  in  the  study  of 
law ;  and,  in  1609,  Drummond  was  again  in  Bcotlud, 
where,  by  the  death  of  his  father  in  the  following  ye^*, 
he  became  laird  of  Hawthomden  at  the  early  age  of  tvcstv- 
four.  The  list  of  books  he  read  np  to  this  time  isdicttei 
a  strong  preference  for  the  finer  and  more  imsginstiTt^  u 
distinguished  from  the  argumentative  kinds  of  litcntut. 
Accordingly,  on  finding  himself  his  own  master,  Dnumnad 
naturally  abandoned  law  for  Uaq  muses;  "for,"  uy 
his  biographer  in  1711,  "tlie  delicacy  of  biswitilwiji 
run  on  the  pleasantness  and  usefulness  of  histoiy,  ui 
on  tho  fame  and  softueM  of  poetry."  He  was  a  g»4 
linguist,  and  read  Latin,  Greek,  Italian,  Spanish,  Frocb, 
and  Hebrew.  He  had  already  written  several  puen^ 
chiefly  sonnets ;  and  some  early  letters,  which  have  keo 
preserved,  show  a  fine  command  of  pure  Engliah,  si  veil 
OS  Drummond's  critical  sagacity  in  abandoning  the  ScUtiA 
dialect  for  the  language  raised  to  literary  supranscj  Ijtki 
illustrious  laizalMthans.  Drummond's  fir^it  puUicatia 
appeared  in  1613,  and  was  an  degy  on  the  death  of  Hcsij* 
prince  of  Wales,  called  Tearet  on  the  Death  of  MeAiMia, 
As  might  have  been  expected  from  Spenser's  tuflaeBcs,itii 
pastoral  throughout  Milton,  in  his  Lycxdai^  hu  at  om* 
imitated  and  surpassed  this  early  poem  of  Drannosifi 
In  1614  Drummond  for  the  first  time  met  Sir  ViSiia 
Alexander,  known  later  as  earl  of  Stirling;  the  author  cf  s 
ponderous  poem  on  DoonCe-day,  In  the  following  jtir 
Drummond  sustained  a  dreadful  Uow  in  the  dcitkflf 
Miss  Cunningham  id  Bams,  to  whom  he  was  engaged  to  te 
married.  In  1 6 1 6,  the  year  of  Shakespeare's  death,  sj^fd 
PoeniM:  Amorout,  Funerali,  Divine,  Pattorali:  in  Soi!Mti, 
Sonfft,  Sextaint,  iladriyalt,  being  substantially  the  ittiy  rf 
his  lovo  and  loss.  Drummond's  nest  poem  is  entitled  Frih 
Ffasting :  A  Panegyric  to  the  Kinfg  Mo9t  EietNfMt  M^jfifh 
and  celebrates  James's  visit  to  Scotland  in  1617.  Is  I61i 
there  was  an  interesting  correspondcnee  between  VnttitM 
and  Drayton  ;  and,  about  the  close  of  the  nme  yt:*".  ff 
about  the  beginning  of  1619,  Dmmmond  wis  hentand 
with  a  visit  of  a  fortnight  or  more  from  the  great  litcw? 
dictator  of  the  time— Ben  Jonson.  Dnunmond,  as  traditii* 
relute>s  sat  awaiting  Jonsonls  anival  under  Ike  ihadi  c'  > 
fine  sycamore,  and  exclaimed  when  Jonsoo  cams  in  ng^ 
"  Welcome,  welcome,  royal  Ben  1  *  Upon  wUd  ikc 
dramatist  rejoined,  "  Thank  J9,  tbiak  j%  Hawthend» 
llie  famous  account  of  their  coBvenatMOi^  lo^g  ■fP'" 
to  be  lost,  was  discovered  in  ik%  Advoealeli  U^evjt 
Edinburgh,  by  Mr  David  Lsing,  and,  after  bwig  nd  w 
tho  Society  of  Scottish  Autiqnsnes  in  183S,  •Pf**'*'*^ 
years  btcr,  as  a  publication  of  the  BhakMpearaSoai^  »i 
cunve nations  are  full  of  intuiiHting  liteniy  foav^  vd 
embody  Ben's  opinion  of  himself  and  of  his  host,  ^^^^ 
frankly  tuld  that  he  "  was  too  good  iDd  limplibM'*' 
oft  a  Ui^n's  modesty  made  a  fod  uf  his  wit* 
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Tile  next  lew  yean  in  Dminrdond's  life  are  comparatively 
vneyentfal,  being  marked  onlji  by  correspondence  with  Sir 
William  Alexander  and  DraytoD.     In  1623,  the  year  of  a 
^reat  famine  and  con<teqnent  mortdity  in  Scotland,  appeared 
Uie  poet*8  f oorth  publication,  entitled  Flowers  of  Zion :  By 
William   Drummond  of   Hawthornedenne :    to  which    it 
adjoyned    his    Cypresse  Grove.    From    1625    till    1630 
Drummond  was  probably  for  the  most  part  engaged  in 
traTelUng  on  the  Continent.     In  1627,  however,  he  seems 
to  have  been  home  for  a  short  tune,  as,  in  that  year,  he 
^ypears  in  the  entirely  new  character  of  the  holder  of  a 
patent  for  the  construction  of  military  machines,  entitled 
"  Litera  MagiBtri  Qulielmi  Drummond  de  Fabrica  Machin- 
anmi  Militarinm,  Anno  1627/'    The  same  year,  1627,  \b 
the  date  of  Drummond's  munificent  gift  of  about  500 
volumes  to  the  library  of  Edinburgh  University.     This 
collection,   to  which  Drummond  afterwards  made  addi- 
tions, is  kept  in  a  separate  cabinet,  and  is  particularly 
rich  in  the  English  poets.     In  1630  Drummond  again 
began  to  reside  permanently  at  Hawthomden;  and,   in 
1631,  he  received  his  last  letter  from  Drayton,  who  died 
b  London  on  the  23d  of  December.     In   1632  Drum- 
mond married  Elizabeth  Logan,  by  whom  he  had  five  sons 
and  four  daughters.    In  1633  Charles  made  his  coronation- 
Tisit  to  Scotland  ;  and  Drummond's  pen  was  employed  in 
vriting  congratulatory  speeches  and  poetry.    As  Dnmmiond 
latur^y  preferred  Episcopacy  to  Presbytery,  we  are  not 
Ruprised  to  learn  that  he  approved  of  the  main  object 
Charles  had  in  view  in  this  visit,  although  his  peace-loving 
nature  was  averse  to  the  means  employed  in  estabUshiug 
Episcopacy.     Drummond  was  a  true  Scottish  gentleman 
in  his  pride  of  blood.     Partly  to  please  the  earl  of  Perth, 
ind  partly  to  satisfy  his  own  curiosity,  the  poet  had  studied 
the  genealogy  of  the  family  very  carefully,  and  had  given 
doe  prominence  to  the  fact  that  Annabella  Drummond, 
daogbter  of  Sir  John  Drummond  of  Stobhall,  was  the  queen 
cf  Robert  IIL     This  investigation  was  liie  real  secret 
ol  Drummond's  interest  in  Scottish  history ;  and  so  we  find 
that  he  now  began  his  Hittory  of  the  Livet  and  Reigiu  of 
rt«  Five  Jameses,  Kings  cf  Scotland — ^a  work  which  did 
Bot  appear  till  1655,  and  is  remarkable  only  for  its  good 
fiterary  style.     His  nest  work  was  called  forth  by  the  king*s 
enforced  submission  to  the  opposition  of  his  Scottish  sub- 
jects.   It  is  entitled  Irene :  or  a  Remonstrance  for  Concord, 
imiVy,  and  Love  amongst   His  Majesty't  Subjects,   and 
•mbodies  Drunmiond's  political  creed   of  submission  to 
Mthority  as  the  only  logical  refuge  from  democracy,  which 
he  hated.     In  1639  Drummond  had  to  sign  the  Covenant 
in  self-protection,  but  was  uneasy  xirAer  the  burden,  as  ex- 
■ting  squibs  by  him  testify.     Drummond's   next  work 
2«a/io;^ia :  or  a  Defence  of  a  Petition  Umdered  to  the  Lords 
^tkeCouncil  of  Scotland  hy  certain  Noblrmenand  Gentlemen, 
Janaary,  1643,  is  a  political  pamphlet  in  support  of  those 
loyalists  in  Scotland  ^rho  wished  to  capouse  the  king's 
Qiuse  against  the  English  Parliament.     Its  burden  is  a 
paisionate  invective  on  the  intolerance  of  the  then  domisbnt 
J^resbyterian  clergy  ;  but  Irene  fails  to  do  justice  to  the 
^abstantial  work  Uiey  had  done.     Drummond's  subsequent 
Works  may  be  described  briefly  as  royalist  pamphlets,  written 
^th  more  or  less  caution,  as  the  times  required. 

After  being  an  invalid  for  several  months.-  the  poet  died 
en  the  4th  December  1649,  and  was  buried  in  the  church- 
yard  of  Losswade,  a  neighbouring  village. 

The  only  works  of  Drummond  which  call  for  special  notice 
tre  the  Cypretse  Grove  and  the  poems.  The  Cypresse  Grove, 
one  of  the  noblest  prose  poems  in  literature,  exhibits  great 
wealth  of  illustration,  much  fine  thinking,  and  an  extraordi- 
Btry  command  of  musical  English.  It  is  an  essay  on  the  folly 
of  tiie  fear  of  death,  and  shows  how  much  the  author  was 
iapmiad  with  the  comparative  insignificance  of  this  world. 


"  This  globe  of  the  earth, '^  says  he,  ^<  which  aeemeth  hugt 
to  us,  in  respect  of  the  universe,  and  compared  with  that 
wide  pavilion  of  heaven,  is  less  than  little,  of  no  sensible 
quantity,  and  but  as  a  point*'  (1711  edition,  p.  128). 
Death,  he  argues,  from  many  of  its  accidental  associatioDs^ 
appears  to  be  much  more  dreadful  than  it  really  is.  Its 
universality,  and  a  correct  estimate  of  human  life,  ought  to 
nerve  us  against  the  fear  of  death.  Further,  we  should  re- 
member that  death  is  not  annihilation,  but  the  vestibule  to 
immortality  and  a  higher  life.  The  essay,  which  is  com- 
posed throughout  in  a  strain  of  lofty  idealism,  is  concluded 
in  the  form  of  a  vision. 

A  noteworthy  feature  in  Drummond's  poetiy  id  that  it 
manifests  no  characteristic  Scottish  element,  but  owes  its 
birth  and  inspiration  rather  to  the  English  and  Italian 
masters.  This  was  owing  partly  to  his  anti-PresbyteriaiK 
bias  and  his  long  residence  abroad ;  but  it  was  also  natural^ 
on  other  grounds,  for  a  quiet,  cultured,  and  meditative  poet 
to  imitate  the  Elizabethans  and  the  great  Italian  writen^ 
Drummond  was  essentially  a  follower  of  Spenser,  delighting, 
in  the  description  of  outer  nature  ;  but,  amid  all  his  sensu- 
ousness,  and  even  in  those  lines  most  conspicuously  laden, 
with  lustroits  beauty,  there  is  a  dash  of  melancholy  thought- 
fulness — a  tendency  deepened  by  the  death  of  his  first  love. 

Drummond  was  so  successful  lis  a  writer  of  sonnets  that 
he  was  called  '*  the  Scottish  Petrarch ;  **  and  his  sonnets  ars 
still  ranked  immediately  after  Shakespeare's,  Milton's^  and 
Wordsworth's.  Most  of  his  poems  are  steeped  in  the  pre- 
Copemican  ideas  of  astronomy,  and  are  marked  by  a  senso 
of  the  smallness  of  the  visible  in  comparison  with  tho 
infinite  lying  beyond.  This  is  one  of  Drummond's  favourits 
moods  ;  and  he  is  constantly  Harping  upon  such  phrases  aa 
<<  the  All,"  <*  this  great  AIL''  Even  in  such  of  his  poems 
as  may  be  called  more  distinctively  Christian,  this  philoso- 
phic conception  is  at  work.  Drummond's  poems  are  distin- 
guished by  pensive  beauty,  sweetness  of  versification,  and 
richly  wonded  descriptions,  but  lack  vigour  and  originality. 
Altogether  this  poet  is  to  be  remembered  as  the  best  re- 
presentative of  '*  sweetness  and  light "  amid  much  that  was 
dull  and  ephemeral  in  contemporary  Scottish  literature. 

There  are  lereral  editions  of  his  works  :— (1)  Hall's  edition  of  th« 
prose  works,  pnbliahed  in  1655 ;  (2)  Phillips's  (a  nephew  of  Milton) 
edition  of  the  poems,  which  appeared  in  the  same  y^^  ;  (3)  Bishon 
Sa^'s^  published  in  171 1,  the  only  complete  edition  of  Drummond  ■ 
wntinga  ;  (4)  an  edition  of  his  poems  by  Lord  Dundrennan  and 
Darid  Inring,  issued  in  1832 ;  (6)  Cunningham^s  edition  of  the 
poems  of  1838  ,*  and  (8)  TumbuU's  in  1857.  The  only  collected 
edition  of  the  prose  writings  was  jmblished  in  1711.  Imimmond'a 
life  has  been  ably  written  by  Professor  Uasson  ^1878).     (T.  Ql,\ 

DRUNKENNESS  may  be  either  an  act  or  a  hahit^^^ 
latter  consisting  in  frequent  repetitions  of  the  former.  As 
an  act  it  may  be  an  accident,  most  usually  arising  from  the 
incautious  use  of  one  or  other  of  the  commonly  employed 
intoxicating  agents ;  as  a  habit  it  is  one  of  the  most  degrad- 
ing forms  of  vice  which  can  result  from  the  enfeeblement 
of  the  moral  principle  by  persistent  self-indulgence. 

Drunkenness  is  a  mere  complexity  of  symptoms  whidi 
may  arise  from  many  difierent  causes.  To  be  drunk  is 
simply  to  be  apoplectic ;  and  the  close  resemblance  between 
the  pathologioEil  and  the  toxic  phenomena  has  been  the 
cause  of  many  imtoward  accidents.  Cold  alone  may  igiso' 
duce  such  peculiar  effects  that  Captain  Pany  has  said,  in 
hia  Journal,  *f  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  many  a  man 
may  have  been  punished  for  intoxication  who  was  only 
suffering  from  the  benumbing  effects  of  frost ;  for  I  hava 
more  than  once  seen  our  people  in  a  state  so  exaeklT 
resembling  tuat  of  the  most  stupid  intoxication,  that  1 
should  certainly  have  chaiged  them  with  that  offence  had 
I  not  been  quite  sure  tiiat  no  possible  means  were  afforded 
them  on  Melville  Usod  to  procure  anything  stroDger  thift 
enow  water.'* 
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Bat,  aparl  from  the  pathological  causcA  of  seeming 
drunkeimeasi,  this  condition  may  be  actually  prodaccd  by  a 
multitado  of  agents  whoso  use  is  so  wide-eproad  throughout 
the  world  as  mevitably  to  lead  to  the  belief  that  their 
moderate  employment  must  subserve  some  important  object 
in  the  economy  of  nature.  Moreover,  the  ph^-siological 
action  of  all  these  agents  gradually  shades  into  each  other, 
all  producirg  ur  being  capable  of  producing  consecutive 
paralysis  of  the  various  parts  of  ihe  nervous  B3r8tem,  but 
only  in  doses  of  a  certain  amount, — a  dose  which  varies 
with  the  agent,  the  race,  and  the  individual  Even  the  cup 
■o  often  said  to  "  chcor,  but  not  inebriate,"  cannot  be 
regarded  as  altogether  free  from  the  last-named  elfect. 
Tearflots  are  wcU  known  to  be  affected  with  palpitation  and 
irregularity  of  the  heart,  as  well  as  with  more  or  less  sleep- 
lessness, mental  irritability,  and  muscular  tremors,  which  in 
some  culminate  in  paralysis  ;  while  positive  intoxication  has 
been  known  to  be  the  result  of  the  excessive  use  of  strong 
tea  {Third  Annual  Report  of  ihe  Atauachuiettt  Board  oj 
Healthy  p.  129).  In  short,  from  tea  to  haschisch  wo  have, 
through  hops,  alcohol,  tobacco,  and  opium,  a  sort  of 
graduated  bcale  of  intoxicants,  which  stimulate  in  small 
doaes  and  narcotize  in  larger, — the  narcotic  dose  having  no 
stimulating  properties  whatever,  and  only  appearing  to 
posseas  them  from  the  fact  that  the  agent  can  only-  be 
gradually  taken  up  by  the  blood,  and  the  sptem  thus  comes 
primarily  under  the  influence  of  a  stimulant  dose.  In 
certain  circumstances  and  with  certain  agents — as  in  the 
production  of  chloroform  narcosis — ^this  precuiaoiy  stage  is 
capable  of  being  much  abbreviated,  if  not  altogether 
amiibilated  \  while  with  other  agents— -as  tea — the  narcotic 
stage  is  by  no  means  always  or  readily  produced.  It  is 
wdl  to  remember,  also,  that  there  is  not  a  shadow  of  proof 
that  the  moderate  use  of  any  one  of  these  agents  as  a 
stimulant  has  any  definite  tendency  to  lead  to  its  abuse  ;  it 
is  otherwise  with  their  emplo3rment  as  narcotics,  which,  once 
indulged  in,  ii  almost  certain  to  lead  to  repetition,  and  to  a 
more  or  less  rapid  process  of  degradation ;  but  there  are 
many  exceptions  to  this  latter  statement.  In  regard  to  this 
matter  it  is  interesting  to  know  that  opium,  which,  used  iu 
excess,  is  one  of  the  most  deleterious  oif  these  stimulants,  is 
employed  by  400,000,000,  or  nearly  one-third  of  the  whole 
human  race,  and  that  among  these  we  have  the  Chinese,  who 
almost  to  a  man  are  opium  smokers,  and  who  nevertheless 
are  well  known  to  be  one  of  the  most  frugal  and  industrious 
of  peoples,  "powerful,  muscular,  and  athletic,  and  the 
lower  orders  more  intelligent,  and  far  su{)erior  in  mental 
acquirements,  to  those  of  corresponding  rank  in  our  own 
country. "  It  is  also  intercutting  to  know  that  a  late  judge 
who  lived  to  nearly  niucty  years  'of  ago  believed  he  had 
prolonged  his  life  and  added  greatly  to  lus  comfort  by  the 
moderate  use  of  ether,  which  ho  was  led  to  employ  because 
neither  wine  nor.  tobacco  agreed  with  him  ;  while  the  im- 
modcrate  use  of  the  same  agent  has — particularly  of  late, 
and  in  the  north  of  Ireland — ^given  rl«e  to  a  most  delete- 
rious fi)rm  of  drunkenness.  And,  however  degrading, 
dniioroiizinpr,  and  {taupcrizing  the  vice  'jf  drunkcnue^is  may 
be,  it  is  important  to  remember  in  all  our  thuu^'hts  concern- 
ing it,  that  it  is  the  outcome  ut  a  Ci*aving  innate  in  human 
nature,  whether  civilizod  or  savage,  and  that  there  has 
Ux'h  no  |)cn<vl  in  the  wtThl's  hi.st«jrv,  am!  no  nation  on  its 
Mirfdco.  iu  which  ono  or  <'ther,  and  uitun  bcvvnil  miiiultuue- 
<nyily  of  the  ir..iny  natural  or  artificial  ncrvi:i'»  ^timuIants 
liavv  uot  Vt.<r:i  i-inplnyod,  and  wcU  it  ha.s  been  Ut  those  who 
ha^'e  LHod  tht-iu  minloratoly.  Two  great  mQuciic(.'d  hive 
Ik- en  rctrortlvd  :t<  uf  iinportauce  m  regulating  the  i<ru valence 
«if  iutcm)>erdnte — teni{>emture  and  race.  Of  these  unques- 
tiuuabiy  r.icc  is  by  far  the  most  influential.  Within  the 
unthermol  lines  oi  77*  Fohr.  niTtb  and  south  of  the 
•quatonal  line  of  62*  i'  Fahr.  the  mild  native  tribes  seek 


their  happiness  lu  a  quiet  introspectiTe  selt-con.iii«eaej 
termed  keyf,  induced  by  opium  or  haschisrh     Dcmtta 
the  isothermal  lines  of  77*  Fahr.  and  00*  Fahr.  aonb  isd 
south    lie    those    regions    wbare    tha    grape-^ms  fpom 
luxuriantly,  and  in  these  riotous  iatsnipeimiioe.  thoo^  rt-'i 
comparatively  rare,  is  no  longer  regarded  as  tba  du^prMhi 
social  crime  it  is  looked  on  in  tha  tropics :  while  beyoud  *k 
isotherms  of  50*  Fahr.  north  tad  south  the  vine  it  .u 
longer  grown,  and  the  strangar  bean  aud  distilled  k{iio4 
become  the  widespread  soorcea  of  a  deeper  intoiicidK, 
which  too  often  terminates  in  crime^    a  result  iloft^ 
unknown  in  southern  latitudes.     How  much  of  tUi  4 
actually  due  to  the  more  highly  intoxicating  qualitittcf  tl» 
fluids  imbibed,  and  how  much  to  what  Burv  would  ligb*) 
have  termed  the  intoxicating  quality  of  tne  dinsl^  ta 
never  been  fairly  ascertained ;  bat  this  mncfa  is  known,  tkrt 
in  these  northern  climes  what  is  merely  a  stimuUnt  doiii 
moderate  weather  becomes  stupefying  under  the  iafloaM  d 
cold ; — ^not  because  cold  ii|creases  the  intoxicating  pom  d 
any  liquor   but  because  the  previons  •*«*^— 1»*  dXm 
cerebro-spinal  system  produces  a  condition  til  iauSaaA 
exhaustion  which  makes'  it  more  readily  soceunb  to  thi 
benumbing  influence  of  cold, — ^rendea  it,  as  we  wf,  imi 
liable  to  become  morbidly  congested  by  the  reflei  adMarf 
cold  applied  to  the  surface. 

But  of  the  two  great  influencea  which  legnlaU  Ik 
prevalence  of  intemperance  that  of  race  far  exceeds  tkit  d 
temperature.  A  gknce  at  the  map  of  the  worid,  eoipkd 
with  some  knowle^  of  ita  history,  teaches  us  that,  iMm 
in  temperate,  subtropical,  or  tioj^cal  regions,  wheifiv  lb 
Teuton  is,  there  drunkenness  prevails ;  and  the  vild  «aji 
in  which  Tacitus  taUsus  the  Teuton  of  his  day  iaddaaii 
thcTcold  climate  of  northern  Eurc^ara  reprednwa  eiik 
wonderful  circumstantiality  ixreq>ectm'  of  aimals  m  ti» 
perature.  It  may  be,  as  a  recent  apeaker  hat  Midalkl*! 
natioiud  love  for  strong  diink  ia  a  ^*^*^*^'*^  of  Ik 
nobler  and  more  energetic  popolatkiis  of  Ike  wpdd;'  il 
may  be,  as  he  goes  on  to  say,  that  it  "  afrnipaiiiw  pMit 
andf private  entei|irise,  oonrtancy  of  papOMy  libenb^  «f 
thought,  and  aptitude  for  war ;  it,"  as  ha  Antkr  aU% 
"  exhibits  itself  prominently  in  strong  and  mnem  eoaililB- 
tions,  and  aasumes  in  veiy  many  mstanoea  the  <AsMlvrf 
a  cumtive  of  itself."  Inotherwoida,i&e«taineaHiililHV 
the  moderate  use  of  stimnianta  exdtea  to  actioB  nthv  te 
to  a  sensual  ke3rf,  and  the  pleaaorable  athnnhi  of  tflli* 
renders  such  individuals  less  likai^  to  laU  ibIo  diprfai 
habits  of  excess. 

The  effects  of  intoxicanta  are  ywXtnAy  wndild  W  Ik 
temperament  of  the  indindoal  and  tha  naive  4  Ik 
inebriant  When  that  is  alodhol,  ila  scImb  on  an  m^ 
individual  is  first  to  fill  him  with  a  serHW  and  ptrftdHV- 
complacency.  His  feeliiws  and  faeohiaa  ave  tnllad  M»  ■ 
state  of  great  activity  and  bnoyaaey,  ao  that  hie  k|pi# 
becomes  on^usiastic,  and  Us  conventlioa  nvacioeB  ili< 
brilliant.  The  senses  gradually  beooaaa  ha^,  a  soft  ta- 
ming seems  to  fill  the  pansea  of  tha  cwuMtfiae*^ 
modify  the  tones  of  the  speaker,  a  fibny  haaa  ohMeni  ik 
vision,  the  head  seems  limter  than  nsoalt  Ihe  eqaiBWi 
unstable.  By  and  by  oti|eeta  ftppoar  doiibl%  or  H^^ 
fuscdly  before  the  eyeo ;  jn< 
.nnnihOated,  and  the  dnuokard  ponn  forth  iQ  Aak  k ' 
him  with  unrestrained  commnnif tifw ;  he 
boisterous,  ridiculousi  and  ainks  at 
nuimol.  Every  one  around  him,  the 
even  the  earth  itself,  seem  drankmi  mid  nnateMe,  ho  ^ 
sober,  til]  at  last  the  final  'a  reaohad,  and  he  fib' 

the  ground  insensiDle    dim.  ^ 
after  profound    slnml  ft 

exhausted,  aick.  and  gv      ,  «ii»imnc  MHkt 
hearty  and  a  violant  hei      bfc 
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dison  primarily  affects  tho  cerebtol  k>bed,  and  the 
iris  of  cerebro-spii]a)  syEtem  are  conBecutively 
till  in  the  state  of  cUad-drunkmneu  the  only  parts 
led  by  a  benumbing  paralysis  are  those  automatic 
1  the  medulla  oblongata,  which  regulate  c.mI  main- 
irculation  and  respiration.  But  even  these  centres 
inaffected ;  the  paralysis  of  these  as  of  the  other 
if  the  cerebro-Bpiual  system  varies  in  its  inoomplete- 

at  times  becomes  complete,  the  coma  of  drunken- 
unating  in  death.  More  usually  the  intoxicant  is 
'  eliminated  and  the  individual  restored  to 
ness,  a  consciousness  disturbed  by  the  secondary 
f  the  agent  he  has  abused,  and  which  vary  with 
•e  of  that  agent.  Whether,  however,  directly  or 
r,  through  tho  nervous  system  the  stomach  sidOTers 

case  ;  thus  nutrition  is  interfered  with  by  the 
ingestion  of  food,  as  well  as  by  the  mal-assimilation 
hich  is  ingested ;  and  from  this  cause,  as  well  as 
3culiar  local  action  of  the  various  poisons,  we  have 
>us  organic  degenerations  induced  which,  in  inost 
rten  the  drunkard's  days. 

rimary  discomforts  of  an  act  of  drunkenness  are 
cmoved  for  tho  time  by  a  repetition  of  the  cause. 
\t  has  been  an  act  may  readily  become  a  habit,  all 
)  readily  thut   each   repetition   more  and  more 

both  tho  will  and  the  judgment,  till  they  become 
afit  to  resist  tho  temptation  to  indulgence  supplied 
lowledge  of  the  temporary  relief  to  suffering  which 

follow,  and  in  spite  of  the  consciousness  that  each 
I  of  the  act  only  forges  their  chains  more  ti^tly. 
is  condition  there  is  no  hope  of  relief  but  m 
abstinence  ;  any  one  in  this  condition  must  be 
as  temporarily  insane,  and  ought  to  be  placed  in 
ate  a8ylum  tiU  he  regain  sufficient  self-control  to 
in  to  overcome  his  love  for  drink.  The  desire  for 
8  is  one  of  the  strongest  instincts  of  human 
It  cannot  be  annihilated,  but  may  be  regulated  by 
)nscience,  education,  or  by  law  when  it  encroaches 
^hts  of  others  or  is  injurious  to  the  individual  him- 

the  Intoxicating  Liquors  Licensing  Act  of  1872 
ound  drunk  on  a  highway  or  public  place  or  in  a 
louse  is  liable  to  a  fine  of  10s.,  on  a  repetition  of 
;e  within  twelve  months  to  one  of  20s.,  and  on  a 
nee  within  twelve  months  to  one  of  408.  To  be 
riotous,  or  to  be  drunk  while  in  charge  of  a  horse, 
>,  or  a  gun  is  punishable  with  a  fine  of  20s.  or  im- 
Qt  for  one  month.  And  by  the  Police  and  Improve- 
t  of  Scotland,  25  and  26  Vict,  c  101,  §  254, 
[>und  drunk  on  the  streets  are  subject  to  a  fine  of 
4  days'  imprisonment,  wherever  that  Act  has  been 
These  Acts,  properly  enforced,  ought  to  restrain 
ic   exhibitions  of  drunkenness;  while  for  those 

casks  who  niin  their  own  health  and  pauperize 
lilies,  without  perhaps  ever  appearing  in  public 
y  drunk,  tho  only  remedy  which  appears  to  promise 
eform  would  seem  to  be  the  power  of  temporarily 
g  them  to  an  inebri^ite  asylum  (o.  w.  B.) 

lES,  a  people  of  Syria  remarkable  for  the  pertinacity 
83  with  which  they  have  defended  their  independ- 
nst  the  encroachments  of  Turkish  supremacy,  and 
irofession  of  a  form  of  religious  belief,  which,  in 
s  of  Dean  Milman,  is  "  one  of  the  most  esctik- 
aberrations  which  ever  extensively  affected  the 
man."  Tho  greater  body,  whom  for  the  sake  of 
ice  wo  shall  distinguish  as  the  Western  Druses, 
le  mountainous  region  of  the  Lebanon  and  Anti- 
;  but  there  are  also  extensive  settlements  in 
ran  or  Auranitis ;  a  considerable  colony  exists 
,  in  Palestine  proper,  to  the  north-west  of  the 
ribenas ;   and  it  is   believed  that  a  number  of 


Ciypto-Drases^-DraflSB,  however,  by  religion  only,  and 
not  by  race— still  mitintftifi  themselves  in  the  neighbouihood 
of  C^iro.  The  Western  Druses  are  f oond-  as  far  north  ai 
Beyrout,  as  far  south  as  Snr  or  Tyre,  and  as  far  east  as 
Damascus ;  in  the  north  they  are  intermingled  with 
Maronites,  and  in  the  south  with  Oreeks  and  Melchitea. 
They  form  the  exclusive  popolation  of  about  120  towns  and 
Tillages,  and  share  with  the  Christians  the  occupation  of 
nearly  230  more ;  their  total  number,  not  reckoning  women 
and  children,  has  been  calculated  at  from  60,000  to 
65,000  men.  The  chief  town  of  the  district  which  they 
occupy,  though  not  their  most  populous  settlement,  is 
Deir-d-Eamar — the  Convent  of  the  Moon — situated  about 
15  miles  south-east  of  Beyrout,  in  the  district  of  Manaasif ; 
it  was  the  seat  of  the  powerful  family  of  the  Aba 
Nekads,  and  in  its  vicinity  is  the  palace  of  Ebteddin,  for- 
merly occupied  by  the  emir  Beshir  Shehaab.  Ammatam 
and  Bakhlin  in  the  Lebanon,  and  Hasbeya  and  Rosheya  in 
the  Anti-Lebanon,  rank  as  sacred  cities,  and  serve  aa 
rallying-points  in  time  of  war. 

^e  Eastern  or  Hanranitic  Druaes  are  less  known,  and 
preserve  their  ancient  customs  and  characteristics  perhaps 
more  perfectly  than  their  western  brethren.  Hie  date  at 
which  they  ffrst  settled  in  the  district  is  not  ascertained ; 
but  for  many  generations  the  Hanran  has  been  the  chosen 
refuge  of  rebels  and  midoontents  from  the  west,  and-,  has 
consequently  increased  itft  population  at  the  expense  of  the 
Lebanon.  The  same  process  of  emigration  is  still  going 
on ;  and  the  Turldsh  Government  has  to  be  careful  not  to 
press  too  heavily  on  the  defaulting  Dmse  of  the  west,  leel 
It  needlessly  augment  the  power  of  the  more  independent 
community.  The  number  in  the  Hauran  was  stated  by 
Qyril  Qraham  at  7000  men  in  1857 ;  at  present  it  mnst  be 
much  nearer  10,000.  The  principal  town  is  Knnawat,  the 
residence  of  the  most  influential  of  the  Ookals. 

In  many  respects  the  Druses  are  a  mysterious  people, 
and,  in  spite  of  the  great  additions  made  to  our  knowledge 
in  the  'present  century,  many  important  questions  in  reffaid 
to  them  still  await  solution.  Of  their  origin  and  ethno- 
graphical affinity  no  absolutely  certain  information  has  been 
obtained.  Thou^  they  speak  Arabic  with  a  correctness 
that  would  do  credit  to  the  people  of  Mecca,  and  their 
feudal  aristocracy  refer  to  their  Arab  descent  with  feelings 
of  pride,  it  is  pretty  generally  agreed  that,  whatever  may 
be  true  of  certain  families,  the  piain  body  of  the  people 
does  not  belong  to  the  Semitic  family.  Mr  OyrQ  Gkaham* 
regards  them  as  of  Indo-Teutonic  race,  and  describes  them 
as  **  fair-haired,  of  light  complexion,  strong  and  well-made, 
and  often  as  tall  as  northern  Europeans."  Their  own 
tradition  vaguely  connects  them  with  China,  where  they 
firmly  believe  that  to  this  day  there  exist  numerous 
adherents  of  their  creed,  and  whence  they  expect  the  ad* 
vent  of  their  promised  deliverer.  The  mere  fact  that  they 
possess  a  knowledge  of  the  Celestial  Empire  in  such  contrast 
to  the  geographical  ignorance  of  the  other  Syrian  races  is  in 
itself  remarkable  enough ;  though  it  would  be  rash  to  assert 
that  it  is  practically  significant.  According  to  an  opinion 
mentioned  by  Sandys,  and  pretty  often  to  be  met  with 
in  the  older  accounts,  they  derive  their  name  from  a  count 
of  Dretix,  and  are  mainly  the  descendants  of  a  band'  of  the 
crusaders  who  were  left  behind,  and  finally  forgot  their 
country  and  language  and  creed ;  but  this  story  is  dis{fttrred 
by  the  fact  that  allusion  is  made  to  their  ezistenoe  at  aa 
earlier  date  by  Benjamin  of  Tudela. 

A  more  modem  theory  identifies  them  with  one  or  other 
of  the  tribes  introduced  into  Northern  Syria  by  Ebarhaddon 
in  the  7th  century  b.c.  If  its  generaUj  but  not  univdh- 
sally  received  derivation  from  Ismael  Darad  be  aec^ted, 
their  present  name,  which  is  properlj  Dnms,  dates  no 
further  back  than  about  the  11th  eentnry,  vod  throws 
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DO  ligbt  on  the  queation  of  affinity;  and  just  as  little 
b  to  be  learned  from  the  various  explanations  current 
among  themselves — those  put  in  potststioit  (of  the  faith), 
from  the  Arabic  verb  cUirisa ;  those  who  read  the  book  of 
Hamzo,  as  if  from  darasa  ;  tho  clever  <me»y  from  Dur$  ;  the 
ihields,  from  Tur$,  and  so  on.  It  is  well  known,  however, 
that  tho  district  which  they  now  occupy  has  over  and 
again  received  extraneous  additions  to  its  (wpnlation ;  and, 
in  the  absence  of  more  precise  information,  it  seems  at  least 
certain  that,  whatever  may  have  been  the  original  nucleus 
of  his  race,  tho  Druse  of  the  present  day  carries  in  his  veins 
the  miiiglod  bl«>o<l  uf  a  various  ancestry,  in  like  manner  as 
his  religion  combines  the  prciucts  of  many  different  intellec- 
tual mumontH.  The  presence  of  a  Kurdish  clement  is  un- 
doubted, and  its  influence  may  probably  bo  traced  in  the 
peculiar  position  granted  to  the  women.^ 

The  rise  and  progress  of  the  religion  which  gives 
unity  to  the  race  can  bo  stated  with  considerable  pre- 
cision. As  a  sptem  of  thought  it  may  be  traced  iKick 
in  some  of  its  Icailing  principles  to  the  Shiite  se<it  of 
tho  Batcnians,  or  Batiniya,  whose  main  doctrine  was  that 
"every  oulcr  has  its  inner,  and  every  passage  in  the 
Koran  an  allegorical  sense,"  and  to  the  Karamatians,  or 
Karamita,  who  pushed  this  method  to  its  furthest  limits ; 
as  a  crceil  it  is  somewhat  more  recent  In  the  year  386 
A.II.  (99G  A.D.)  Hakim  Biamrillahi  (i.^.,  he  who  judges 
by  the  comm:iud  of  Qod),  the  sixth  of  the  Fatimite  caliphs, 
began  to  reign ;  and  during  the  next  twenty-five  years  he 
indul^'od  in  a  tyranny  at  once  so  terrible  and  so  fantastic 
that  little  doubt  can  bo  entertained  of  his  insanity.  As 
madmen  sometimes  do,  he  believed  that  he  held  direct 
intercourse  with  the  deity,  or  even  that  he  was  an  incarnation 
of  the  divine  intelligence ;  and  in  407  a.h.,  or  1016  ▲.D.,  his 
claims  were  made  known  in  the  mosque  at  Cairo,  and  sup- 
ported by  the  testimony  of  Ismael  DaroxL  The  people 
ahowed  such  bitter  hostility  to  the  new  gospel  that  Darazi 
was  compelled  to  seek  safety  in  flight ;  but  even  iu  absence 
he  was  faithful  to  his  god,  and  succeeded  in  winning  over 
the  ignorant  inhabitants  of  Lebanon.  According  to  Druse 
authority  this  great  conversion  took  place  in  the  year  410 
JLH.  Meanwhile  the  endeavours  of  the  caliph  to  get  his 
divinity  acknowledged  by  the  people  of  Cairo  continued. 
Tho  advocacy  of  Hasan  ben  Haidara  Fergani  was  without 
iviiil;  but  in  408  ▲.H.  tho  new  religion  found  a  more 
successful  apostle  in  the  person  of  Uaoue  ben  Ali  ben 
Ahmed,  a  Ponian  mystic,  feltmaker  by  trade,  who  became 
jJakim's  vizier,  gave  form  and  substance  to  his  creed,  and 
by  his  ingenious  adaptation  of  its  various  dogmas  to  the 
prejudices  uf  existing  sects  finally  enlisted  an  extensive  body 
of  jdherentii.  In  4 1 1  the  caliph  was  assassinated  by  con- 
trivance of  his  sister  Sitt  Almulk  ;  but  it  was  given  out  by 
Hamia  that  he  had  only  withdrawn  for  a  season,  and'  his 
followers  were  encoursgod  to  look  forward  with  confidence 
to  his  triumphant  return.  Darazi,  who  had  acted  iude* 
oendently  in  his  apostolate,  was  branded  by  Hamze  as  a 
heretic,  and  thus,  by  a  curious  anomaly,  he  is  actually  held 
in  detestation  by  the  very  sect  wh:ch  probably  bears  his 
name.  Tho  propagation  of  tho  faith,  in  accordance  with 
Hamzc's  initiation,  was  undertaken  by  Ismael  Ben  Muham- 
med  Temimiy  Muhammed  ben  Wtihab^  Abulkhair  Selama 
ben  Abdolwahab  ben  'Somurri,  and  Moktana  Bohaeddin, 
he  Uat  of  wl^om  was  known  by  his  writings  from  Con- 
jtantiiiople  to  the  bonlcrs  of  India.  In  two  letters  ad- 
drerj'od  to  tbc  f  inpcror  Constantino  VIII.  and  Michael  the 
I\i;'Uag(>uian  he  endeavours  to  prove  that  the  Christian 
McMiah  reapi»earcd  in  the  person  of  Hamze. 

The  full  exposition  of  the  Dnisian  creed  thus  brought 
into  existence,  even  in  the  somewhat  imperfect  state  of 
^-^^  ■  ■      ■    *      »  ■  ■ ,   ,.  II 
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European  knowledge  in  regard  to  many  of  ita  deteili,  wnold 
require  a  volume  oif  coni^erahle  aixe :  the  followiiig  is  a 
summary  of  its  main  doctrinei.  Ilia  Muahhidm  or 
Unitarians,  as  the  Dmsea  call  thamaelTea»  belief*  that  there 
is  one  and  only  one  God,  indefinabia,  inoomprehenaibk^ 
ineffable,  passionless.  He  has  made  hiinaelf  known  to  dub 
by  ten  successive  incamationa  in  tho  peitou  of  Aii,  Albar, 
AJya,  Moill,  Kaim,  Moezs,  Adz,  Aba  Zochariah,  Mansor, 
and  Hakim.  No  further  incarnation  can  take  plaeo:  in 
Haldm  a  final  appeal  was  made  to  mankind,  and  after  the 


door  of  mercy  had  stood  open  to  ell  for  twen^-aix  ysei^  it 
was  finally  and  for  ever  dosed.    When  the  tribnIatioB  of 
the  faithful  has  reached  ita  height.  Hakim  will  neppoar  fo 
conquer  the  world  and  render  his  religion  enpreme.    Ikt 
first  of  the  creatures  of  Qod  ia  the  UniTenel  Intdligcne^ 
impersonated  in  Hamze  at  the  time  of  the  last  ineenatioo; 
he  is  the  creator  of  all  snbordinate  beingi,  and  ha  aloet 
has  immediate  communion  with  the  Deity.    Next  in  nak 
to  him,  and  along  with  him  aopporting  the  throne  of  tb 
Almighty,  are  four  archangds,  the  Soni,  the  Word,  tb 
Right  Wing,  and  the  Left  Win^L  who  were  embodied  it' 
spectivelj  in    Ismael  Daraii,  Mohammed  ben   WsU^ 
Selama  ben  Abdalwahal,  and  Bohaeddin;  and  beustk 
these  again  are  spiritual  agents  of  Tarioos  ranks    Tls 
number  of  human  beings  admits  neither  of  incresss  aor  of 
decrease,  and  a  regular  procem  of  metempeychosis  ia  aui&- 
tained.    The  soub  of  the  virtoona  paaa  after  death  iBt9 
the  bodies  of  Chinese  Drosce ;  thoae  of  the  wicked  msfbt 
degraded  to  the  level  of  cemds  or  don.     All  pccriooi  l^ 
ligions  are  mere  types  of  the  tme^  and  their  aacrod  loob 
and  observancea  are  to  be  interpreted  aUegoricallT.    Ai  ^ 
admiasbn  of  converts  is  no  longer  permitted^  the  bitUoI 
are  etgoined  to  keep  their  doctrinoe  secret  from  thepnltti; 
and  in  order  that  Uieir  allegienoe  may  not  bring  tMB  'ai» 
danger,  they  are  allowed  to  make  oatwwd  prafcaM  ti 
whatever   religion  is  dominant  aroond  thms.    To  tUi 
latter  indulgence  is  to  be  attiibnted  the  eppanatio- 
differentism  with  which  th^  join  the  SXahometaa  is  ^ 
p'rayei-s  and  ablntions,  or  o[«mkle  themaalvos  with  Uf 
water  in  the  Maronite  churchea.    Obedianee  is  renini  t» 
the  seven  great  commandmenta  of  Hamm^  the  nnl  v^ 
greateat  of  which  eigoinB  troth  in  words (bnk  only  Ulkm 
towards  Druse) ;  the  second,  watchf nlnem  over  the  aii^ 
of  the  brethren;  the  third,  ahaolute  rannnciatioa  of  M7 
other  religion ;  the  foorth,  oompKete  acparatkn  fam  iB 
who  are  in  error  ;  the  fifth,  rscosnition  of  tho  uij  ^ 
"Our  Lord"  in  all  agee;  the  sixth,  complote  nifim 
to  his  will ;  and  the  aoventh,  complete  obedJonm  to  Ui 
orders.     Prayer,  however,  ia  roguded  aa  an  importMrt  A* 
terferenoe  with  the  Creator;  wUle  at  the  aune  tiB%  iiii*^ 
of  the  fatalistic  predestination  of  IflehometaaioB,  tb  fl<^ 
dom  of  the  human  will  is  distinctly  mninftainod.    Ko(«|f 
is  the  charge  of  secrecy  liod^  obeyed  in  npti  Is  As 
alien  world,  but  fnll  initiation  into  the  deepor  89*^ 
of  the  creed  is  permitted  only  to  n  epeeitt  daa  daJT 
nated  Ockala  or  Akala— probebly  from  the  Ankk  A 
intelligence — in  contwdiotinctioii  from  vhom  iB  oiktr 
members  of  the  Dmae  commnni^,  vhetofer  wtif  bo  tWr 
position  or  attainmenta,  ere  oalled  Qjehal  or  I(M»^ 
About  15  per  cent  of  the  ednlt  r^p"MiTn  bdoep  lo  i» 
order.    Admission  is  granted  to  eiqr  Diom  of  oitkr  i* 
who  expresses  willingnees  to  ooofenB  to  thebesofl^ 
society,  and  during  a  year  of  pibbatkm  gi^ei  mftHBt 
proof  of  sincerity  and  stabilitj  of  pupoooL    lime  mf^ 
to  be  no  formal  *ii*ti»i«»tiftn  of  rank  emeag  |ho  tip^ 
members ;  and  though  the  emir  Boihir  Shehiah  wd}^ 
appoint  a  sheik  of  the  OoUi^  the  ponoa 
guished  obtained  no  primeej  over  hie  nUa«& 
influrnrn  ilnrnnili  nn  oTfiopfinnel  ■iiifflli  oi  iMIitj    Allv* 
roqoired  to  ebatoin  from  tobeooo  mid  vae  j  tho  voboi  ** 
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Ic  wear  noUlier  gold  nor  ailyer,  nor  tillr,  nor  brocade ;  and 
althoni^  naither  calibaey  nor  retirement  ffom  the  affaira 
of  tbe  worid  ia  either  Imperative  or  cnatomaxyy  nnnaoal 
respect  ia  ahown  to  thoae  who  Tolontarily  anbmit  themaelyea 
to  aacetie  diacipline.    While  the  Ockala  mingle  frankly  with 
the  common  people,  and  are  remarkably  free  from  what  in 
Europe  woq]4  be  called  clerical  pretenaion,  tlray  are^one 
the  leaa  carefol  to  maintain  their  priYilegea.    Tliey  are 
dj^jngoifthed  by  the  wearing  of  a  white  tnrUjiy  emUematio 
cf  the  parity  of  their  life.    Their  food  must  be  pnrchaaed 
with  money  lawfoUy  acquired;    and    leet  they  ahonld 
imwittingly  partake  of  any  that  ia  ceremonially  imdean, 
tiiey  require  those  ^j^bels  whose  hoq>itality  they  ahare  to 
aapply  their  wants  from  a  store  set  apart  for  their  erolnsiTe 
nse.     The  ideal  Ockal  is  graye,  calm,  and  dignified,  with 
an  infinite  capacity  of  keeping  a  secret^  and  a  devotion  that 
knows  no  limits  to  the  interests  of  his  creed.    On  Thursday 
efening,  the  commencement  of  Uie  weekly  day  of  rest,  the 
members  of  the  order  meet  together  in  the  variona  districts, 
probably  for  the  reading  of  their  sacred  books  and  consulta- 
tion on  matters  of  ecclesiastical  or  poh'tical  importance. 
Their  meeting-houses,  kolowis,  halwuy  or  ihcUufotf  are  plain, 
unomamented  edifices,  usually  built  in  secluded  spots,  and 
not  unfiequently    on    isolated    eminences.     ''  All    have 
property  attached  to  them,  the  revenues  of  which  are  con- 
aecrated  to   the  relief  of  the  poor  and  the  demands  of 
hospitality.     In  one  at  Necha,  in  the  Shoof,  a  lamp  ia 
kept  burning  night  and  day.*^    Even  while  the  Ockala  are 
assembled,  strangers  are  readily  enough  admitted  to  the 
kolowh;  but  as  long  aa  they  are  present  the  brdinaiy 
eraemonies  are  neglected,  and  the  Koran  takes  the  place  of 
the  Drusian  scriptures.     In  has  been  frequent^  asserted 
that  the  image  of  a  calf  is  kept  in  a  nidie,  and  traces  of 
(th^lio  and    gyneeocratio    worship  have   been  vaguely 
aospected ;  but  there  is  no  authentic  information  in  support 
e(  either  statement.     The  calf,  if  calf  there  be,  is  probably 
a  symbol  of  the  execrable  heresy  of  Darazi,  who  is  fre- 
quently styled  the  calf  by  his  orthodox  opponents.     Ignor- 
ance is  the  mc^er  of  suspicion  as  w^  aa  of  devotion ;  and 
secordingly  the  Christian  inhabitants  of  the  Lebanon  have 
long  beoi  pemnaded  that  the  Druses    in  their  secret 
Msembliea  are  guilty  of  the  most  nefarious  practicea     Of 
Ihis  allegation,  ao  frequently  repeated  byEnropean  writers, 
there  seems  to  be  little  evidence ;  and  it  is  certain  that  the 
asered  books  of  the  religion  inculcate  what  is  on  the  whole 
a  hi^toned   morality.     Colonel  Churchill,  in  his  last 
volume,  asserts  that  while  the  majority  of  the  people  follow 
the  pire  teaching  of  Bohaeddin,  there  still  exists  a  party 
ivhich  indulges  in  the  "  dark  and  unscrupulous  libertmism 
<ilDaraa.r 

The  Dmaea,  like  the'  Araba,  have  a  high  reputation  for 
hospitality,  and  they  give  special  welcome  to  the.  English, 
whom  they  regard  as  their  particular  friends  and  sJlies. 
Whoever  presents  himself  at  their  door  in  the  quality  of 
a  suppliant  or  passenger  is  sure  of  being  entertained  with 
lood  and  lodgug  in  the  moet  generous  manner.  Volney 
oiiften  aaw  the  lowest  peasants  give  their  last  morsel  of  bread 
^  the  hungry  traveller ;  and  thoir  only  answer  to  the 
iccnsation  of  imprudence  was,  ^  Qod  is  great  and  liberal, 
and  all  men  are  brethren."  Beggary  at  the  same  time  is 
altogether  unknown  among  the  common  people,  and  the 
Oekals  are  not  a  mendicant  order.  It  would  be  easy  to  illus- 
trste  by  many  a  striking  incident  the  fidelity  with  which  they 
keep  inviolate  the  pl^ge  tacitly  given  to  the  guest  who 
has  eaten  of  their  bread  and  salt  Nor  is  their  ho^itality 
uaaasociated  with  other  virtues.  '*  There  was  nothing," 
am  Lord  Carnarvon,  "  which  surprified  me  more  than  the 
self  poanr nsf nn,  the  delicate  appreciation  of  wishes  and  feel- 

>  CburcbiU,  ii.  p.  256. 


ingiB,  the  social  eas^  and  to  a  great  extent  the  rsfinameoi: 
which  distinguished  the  oonversation  and  manners  of  thoae 
amongst  the  Dmse  chiefs  whom  I  then  met»  and  on  whidh 
no  drawing-room  of  London  or  Paris  coold  have  conferred 
an  additional  polish ;  ^  and  a  similar  testimony  is  borne  by 
Mr  Chasseancl,  who  waa  brought  im  in  the  dty  of  Beyioal^ 
and  had  abundant  opportnnitiee  of  observation.  Him  k 
a  darker  aide,  indeed,  to  the  i»ctnre ;-  though,  after  all» 
while  his  merits  are  in  the  main  peculiarlylia  own,  the 
Dmse  only  gives  additional  intensity  to  the  ruthlessneis 
and  revengefulness  of  so  jnany  of  the  Eastern  natiooa. 

Polygamy  ia  not  permitted.  Among  the  old  feudal 
families  intermarriage  ia  often  restricted  to  one  or  two 
houses  ;  and  the  daughter  of  a  sheik  will  rather  remain  a 
viigin  than  bring  disgrace  on  her  blood  by  a  meMUliana, 
The  marriage  of  near  relations  is  natnnlly  the  conse- 
quence ;  but,  whatever  may  have  been  formerly  the  case,  it 
no  longer  appeara  to  be  the  custom  for  brother  and  sister 
to  wed.  All  prenuptial  arrangements  on  the  part  of  the 
woman  are  conducted  by  the  hth&r,  who  cannot  act,  how- 
ever, without  her  consent  On  the  wedding  day  a  numbei 
of  Ockala  and  a  few  of  the  bridegroom's  relations  go  to  the 
bride's  house ;  the  marriage  contract  is  drawn  up  and  read ; 
and  the  bride,  completely  enveloped  in  a  veil,  la  led  off  on 
horseback  to  her  husband,  accompanied  by  her  friends,  both 
male  and  female.  Aa  ahe  approaches  her  future  home, 
the  bridegroom's  party  aalliee  forth,  and  a  mock  contest, 
with  blaij^.  cartridge^  ensues.  Ultimately  the  bride  ia 
successful ;  shouts  of  welcome  follow  her  Into  the  harem, 
where  she  is  received  and  caressed  by  the  women  of  her 
husband'a  &mily.  After  a  little  she  w  left  alone ;  tbe 
bridegroom  enters,  lifts  her  veil,  takes  his  first  glance  at 
his  wife,  replaces  it,  and  withdraws.  The  revels  contintio 
for  several  dnys.'  Divorce  is  freely  allowed  ;  but  when 
once  obtained  it  cannot  be  .cancelled,  though  either  par^ 
is  free  to  marty  again.  Births  are  rarely  celebrated  wiu 
any  public  or  private  jubilation.  When  a  sheik  dies,  all 
the  ^eiks  in  the  mountain  are  at  once  informed.  Next  day 
they  assemble,  and  the  dead  body  is  borne  forth  in  an  open 
coffin  to  meet  all  those  whom  it  is  especially  wished  to 
honour.  All  day  long  the  mourners  ^'alk  up  and  down  tha 
medan,  or  tilt-ysurd,  in  parties  of  fifty  and  sixty,  singing  ci 
reciting  eulogy  or  dirge ;  and  every  now  and  then  a  number 
rush  into  the  ''  lichroom  "  and  kiss  the  dead  man's  handa 
and  face  and  beard.  A  little  before  sunset  the  burial  takes 
place.  The  women  watch  afar  o£^  while  the  men  follow 
silently  to  the  grave.  A  few  passages  from*the  Koran  ara 
read  by  the  Oekals,  and  the  ceremony  is  over.  The  family 
mausoleums  are  built  without  doorways,  and  the  wall  has 
to  be  broken  down  to  admit  each  new  tenant  Those  who 
die  in  the  odour  of  sanctity  are  buried  in  their  own  houses : 
the  tomb  is  in  the  form  of  an  altar,  and  stands  east  and 
west,  and  the  body  is  laid  on  ita  side  with  the  face  looking 
to  the  south.' 

Education,  according  to  Eastern  ideas,  receives  conside^ 
able  attention  among  the  Druses  ;  and  all  their  ladies,  in 
contrast  to  the  majority  of  their  countrywomen,  can  both 
read  and  write.  "Thd  defence  and  the  difi'usion  of  their 
religion  were  originally  undertaken  in  great  measure  by 
means  of  little  books  or  treatises ;  and  from  an  early  period 
several  of  the  wealthier  sheiks  have  prided  themselvea  on 
their  collection  of  manuscripts.  For  a  people  so  small  in 
number,  their  literature,  though  almost  purely  theological, 
is  remarkably  extensive — a  fact  which  may  probably  bo 
ascribed  to  the  influence  of  the  Semitic  element  In  spito 
of  the  excessive  care  with  which  their  manuscripts  have  baen 
guarded  (and  they  are  enjoined  if  need  be  to  kill  anv  alien 
found  in  possession  of  their  sacred  books),  a  consiaerablo 

*  I  I  I  I  ■    I        I  n   I  ■  ~     ' 

>  ChozchiU.  ii.  29S  ;  Portal's  Oimt  COiu  q/ Balkan,  p.  290. 
*  Urqnhart,  vol.  U.  p.  829. 
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aniolier,  Qndonbtedl^  Kanoine,  ban  found  thor  mj  to 
Ennpe.  A  eopj  of  Uia  Booi  of  lAt  Tatimointi  lo  tlit 
Jlftttria  of  liu  Unity,  coiuutmg  of  Barent;  tnatlMe  in 
four  folio  Tolnian,  ma  fotmd  in  tba  hoiua  of  ths  chief 
Oclnl  at  BokUin.  ud  pnuDlad  in  1700  to  Loaii  XIV.  by 
Nunll*  Ibo  Qilda,  k  S;rriftD  doctor.  Otb«r  maanMripU 
ue  to  be  found  it  Borne  in  tba  Vaticu,  at  Oxford  in  the 
Bodlaian,  at  Vieniu,  at  Lejdan,  at  Upaala,  and  at  Munich ; 
■nd  Di  Fort«r  got  ponewion  of  the  aeven  atandurd  work* 
of  DiuH  theokigy  wbile  at  Damascoi.  The  Uaoich 
collection  war  presented  tu  the  king  of  Bavaria  bj  Clot- 
bej,  the  chief  phjwcian  in  the  Egyptian  army  during  its 
ooeupatiDn  of  Sf  ria ;  and  for  *  number  of  the  other  manu- 
•cri[4a  we  are  indebted  to  the  elder  Niebuhr.  A  hiito^ 
of  the  Dnue  natlooality  by  the  eoiir  Haider  Shehaab  is 
qnoted  by  Uiquhart. 

nmn  ID  tttlj  period,  the  Internal  OTEiniiitios  of  the  Dniei  hit 
btcD  (onitrDctfd  iftn  ■  luitcUreho-fBudjil  type,  which,  u  unuU  hu 
pU«d  ■  lirf^  uiioDnt  of  ubit»>7  power  in  tbo  band*  of  the  chirfi 

pietarcKiue  contuiion  of  the  rtiulIinK  hiilaiy.  complloiled  u  it  ii 

ebt«r  ;  uid  the  cunosilj  of  the  reader  maj  euily  be  griti£od  by 
,      ■_  .  ^    .-.  .      .  .SI       .  -^^f    r  .  p^^^g^  ^  ioniewhmt  diffuH 
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had  ample  ihaie— bde«  nOa  to  the  pOMal  hMon  if  It* 


llDiT.  ToluuiFi.     The  follDwiDg,  bowtrcr,  Diij  be  muldoacd  M 
ig  the  moit  imponuit  of  the  {l»n»,  •hicli  •!  gna 
tcquirea  en  irflumEiel  poaitioi    "    '^ '    '  ' 


^  who  lud  tlifir  Hkt  at 
iliur,  ■  ehort  diitiaca  la  the  9,  at  the 
fuBily,  originelly  the  Beni  Huunm, 
J  pnocipal  Inidencs  at  Heittat.  ud 

line  ud  ten  mile*  re^xctii 


othtr  hftFe  k — '"       ""  -------■■■-■   ---■-■--    --    ■■i-    '-*-  -  - 

Abugh  or  ObMb,  I-  the  I 
Bthr  Beyioat :  tht  TJli 
one  branch  of  whii^h  hmj 

*         '  ,  lya.K.of 

-  ,  1  Bbtatar,  aMdt  tour 

mils  E.  of  Hiltut ;  ihe  CuUe  of  BuAor,  Durly  two  milta  to  3.  of 
Heittat,  an  oOihoot  of  the  Tnoohi ;  the  home  of  Kailan  with  iti 
■i«t  at  Bhwyfat,  acTen  milea  S.  of  Bejroat ;  AmmadlnL  now 
■MIM  at  ;tbeigh,  rtmarkable  For  Iheit  attntisn  to  religion  ;  ths 

hoftMof  JumliUuw"    --^  •-•  -■-■-  ■ .-.-.-    -  ■ 

lui  on  tfao  (ulctn  1 

hnntiij  the  feuiU:  lordi  of  l>ei 

Uannooifa,  the  Amidi.  anii  the  Ciol 

The  UruKi  Bnt  antinid  lo  pir^inimenn  in  the  Lebanon  nndcr 
Ihe  proidency  of  the  Arab  [amilyar  iht  Tnoohi,  which  had  adoplid 
th*  doctrinta  of  Hamn.  tor  a  lunn  limo  they  cod  tinned  to  ba 
tolantcd  ai  Hrnceable  alllu  by  the  orthoJoi  ttlhoQctiuu,  and  the 
Tnoohi  ITCH  obtained  uuaHuiou  of  Beyrmit ;  but  abont  1300,  aflrr 
Malek  AibraT  had  eiprllni  the  (.'hriitiani  from  Syria,  bt  tumrd  hia 
attention  lo  the  Lebanon  aud  ordend  the  ~ 
thnnghont  their  lenilorj.     They  nfuaeil. 


«  of  Abu- 


furgi 


jaed.  and  prenaied  to  dpFcnl 
lefaalcd  at  Aiu-9ofar,  about 


halfway  bitweeu  Hryruut  and  tha  Bckaa.     A  Iudu  wriod  of  puacs 

Ktriit,  the  Dniaee  itloiocj  eoDiiilenblt  iuporticce.  Ad  impetui 
wai  gnen  to  theil  religion  bjr  the  emir  Jenialadin  Said  Ab- 
dallaE  Tnoob  (d.  1  tSD\  whtw  ehrine  at  Abeigh  ii  ilill  Tiiit«d  by 


^MU  pilgtiiui 

On  Ihe  defeat  of  Ihe  R^^pliin  nllau  I' 
"-■■-  ■     '-  1S17,  the  Dru«a  wt 


ty  the  Oltomm  ioTidrr 

dynaaly.  wliich  beitowtJ  thr  chief  pmter  in  tha  Lebanon  on  Faka- 
ndin-ilaau.  a  mrntKr  of  a  Uohamelan  bmily  utwinillr  knoTO  aa 
the  Bfui-Tubut.  arho  ha^l  iintuiKrif d  from  tha  Nihnin  about  1115. 


Tha  family  i 

iBlnnal  kxU,  waa  thrown  into  t' 

K'  ion.  In  the  early  part  of 
;ieau  niitioiu  was  ncltrd  in 
Haas  II,  wU  ui  the  (ail an  of 
rfT.**.,y..^ 


bad  alrvaJy  b«n  di^tro 


.pl.1 


Saplej 


•ltipiat>ly  |»fi.hf-l  iy  the  Ivw-iiriug  in  thi-  . ...  - 

Hla  faii.iiy  dH^  i.iit  tn  tli-  Iwginniiie  at  the  l^lh  rraturr,  and  :h< 

Eii-nufiirabdhmirkMlntuwATABaiiriubi-rof  Dwhviueu 
t.ai1.Mi,'<na;iTab!jt,-h  nt  tha  l:eid  horciih  of  JI~^a.  li 
1713  iL'  ini;r  |Ii..!t  Sh<  bia^  Lirisu  Tuut.d  tbi:  TilrU'h  fur^-ti 
■I  Aiadara  Hith  tbr  aiMslu.'o  «t  the  ahriki  nt  iSitVt.lu.  Aim 
"-■-■       "l-l-Mchke.   an^l    T.Jh.aihi.    mmfJiat'Iy  afii-rwir-l' 


4iTvlrl   t! 


h-^  .1  III 


al-l.l 


kdfull  l-4.t  vf  -.'t 
tmtcJ  |.>  l..n.  \T  h:* 


.:.'.1.     b'l 


:  Bliil  It.'  tyalr 

il.on  h>  Kuad  1' 
»n-f<ili  ai  tho 


Cof  tha  period  la  Mcnncd  I7  tha  li&  of  ths  BMit  BHbfe- 
laab.  nadoabtedlT  oni  of  tha  moat  taositaU*  Mn  1^  tttt 
fought  ud  inttignml  In  Byrla.  In  ITM.  bIods  with  man  tl  Ita 
Druu,  be  aecaptad  tha  adnHia  tt  Sir  Hdn^  flalrh.  ad  wmn 
parpetnal  hoMilily  aoinn  the  Fnodt,  *ba  ««n^  hewtrcr,  wm 
after  Airen  back  to  CKypt  witbeot  Ua  iMlitaiii »  ;  aad  is  IW 
hli  (XMiperation,  Ihon^oalj  suppctteJ  by  tba  half-hearted  Hani. 
eactna  of  moat  of  tha  ehelkJh  wasorthsgnuit  Mrrir*  t«  ik 
cams  of  Ibrahim  Puha  agaiait  Iha  Tnhi.  Not  looc  aftn  Uw 
nstoration  of  ths  anthcri^  el  As  Petta,  which  in  ^la  of  Ikar 
emir  had  bean  eonaideiab^  IMhsied  bf  the  Draas  Aiiki,  A* 
peaceful  ralaiioni  which  (raatlnMimiDtBorisl  had  aaiited  tilewa 
the  DniSM  and  the  HaioBitaa  gndnally  pra  ptaee  te  the  Ittto^ 
Uodat  the  patrooan  nt  tha  aait  ^dr,  BMtfr  il 
himaelfapfo«itTtatatkdrnligiiisXaBdlBeti|etadh«llar 
■  —J  ---'  .1- M !._  1 . 'thnria' — ' 


feudal  aMhorilTlhiyra* 
and  i^ed  &r  thnc  ms. 
lent  sffeiutBd  Oew  Ma 


boatllitT. 
Kaaaajl 
patriarcn  and  pribt,  the  Mannil 

cnce  of  tha  Dmaa  ahaika  tmder 

□laced.     C'iTil  war  brake  oat  in  1841,  ■ 

tn  January  1843  th>  Tnfcish  OoTennu ,. 

aa  adminlitntor  of  tits  DnsM  and  Uai«aiti%  with  a 
fonr  ihiefa  fnm  each  paitf  ;  bat  the  paaha  atleDMIii|tlB  iAdi 
diianning,  wu  in  KaTambn  hedagid  in  tha  eaatle  tTBanHk 
by  the  Drnaea  onder  BhibU^I-ARian.  At  the  inst^pilioa  d  Ot 
Eoropsan  powen  he  was  neaDsd  In  Dseeuhar,  and  ths  Dnm  ml 

Dieturbancea  a^ 


V^dSi 


EMi.d> 
...ndflM 

wu  obliged  10  diapalchafoics of  lf,OOI> men  la tlaLtbaai*.  taty 
of  the  abeiki  were  seiMd  and  ths  people  UMniaaUr  diaMdi  ai 
in  18M  a  new  eonititntisa  was  ivagaiatad  hy  alich  Ihi  b^a- 
kam  waa  to  bs  aaaiited  brtwoDiosih  two  ManuitiL  harCndlv 
two  Tnrki^  and  one  HatnaU.  All.  hosvnr,  waa  fa  Tsla :  A)  M- 
flict  wai  coBtlnned  thnmgh  1SS8,  IIM^  and  18M ;  lb*  Dna 
plnndared  and  iiieiaai  ml.  aad  the  Tarlddi  sddiws  liiiild  law 
eren  aaaialid  in  tha  bloody  work.  AtDsBaacaaenBlkOiiaiat 
were  aliin  in  thonaaudi,  and  tiM  nasnaat  wis  oaly  and  tflM- 
el-Kadcr'a  mnpiin1m~»  [mteotion.  Ae  riiiiiiiMii  Mmv 
determined  tolnterfere  ;  asd  InairetMol  efthe  Uef  ■syilev 
decided  that  the  Lebanon  ibooH  (looonitd  byaiiRerfHW 
men,  of  whom  tha  half  w«  ta  U  Fnach  A  bed*  rf  «M|i 
*u  accoidinglr  landed  on  tha  18th  «f  Aagart  nim  tawl 
Beaufort  d'Hiatpool ;  and  Fold  Paahs,  iATm  b«B  ■  ' ' ' 
TuUih  conmiMiawt  with  thll  pawn.  Mr-*'  -  *- 
leaden  of  ths  miaiaena  to  JoMies.  An  iiden 
met  at  BtTTOut  on  the  Bth  Otiobti  i  bottteTi 

caps  of  cnlprite,  Ae  memlieie  coold  not  cob ^- 

la  proceedinga  wen  peaeticallT  etaWlad.     The  WmtA 
mdnned  tmm  Jnsa  1881,  and  Ihs  Fnaeh  and  K^^ 


:-^ 


powi^  Os  F(M>*mM 

appoint  a  ChiiMlan  sancnarnol  balauiiH  to  the  dittde^  «d^ 
^pendiDtofthepaitiaol  Bajnot,  la  hold  aaee  ftir  Ihiss  jwa  Va 
LOlca  fell  OB  Dead  Padu,  a  flathoUe  Amsnlai,  whs  wm  iadM 


ll  padficatiOB. 


la  teappointcd  far  in  ym** 

1^  adminutrmli^  mtfM  H 


imML 


•    of  .-,.       ._  ^ , . 

cendnet  of  tha  Hanaita  Jwaal  Ksibb.  1 --- 

reeloring  order  ;  and  by  ths  (nmatioB  id  a  MiUtan  fans  frM  W 
inhabilanla  of  the  Leba"- "- '—• ' " 

nf  the  Turkiah  soldiery. 
claH  of  hie  flnt  trnn 
effected  a  pcnnai 

w.  iJkuTJmiDaJ^lbwa  w  (lr*M  US*,  W.  ''B^K'^W^ 


DRL'-SIUS. 
I61C),  u  .  _ 

us  oD  Onentalist  and  azBgcti^  «m  boa  M  ( 
I'ldnden,  uu  tLu  23th  Jrm  10Sa     BiBf  dai 
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rtndied  Greek  ^nd  Latin  at  Ghent,  and 
t  LouTain :  bnt  his  father  having  been  out- 
8  religion,  and  deprived  of  his  estate,  retired 
where  the  son  followed  him  in  1567.  He 
mirable  teacher  of^  Hebrew  in  Chevalier,  the 
rientalist.  with  whom  he  resided.for  some  time 
e.  In  1572  he  became  professor  of  Oriental 
t  Oxford.  Upon  the  pacification  of  Ghent 
itomed  with  his  father  to  their  own  country, 
•pointed  professor  of  Oriental  languages  at 
he  following  year.  In  1585  he  removed  to 
id  was  admitted  professor  of  Hebrew  in  the 

Franeker,  an  office  which  he  discharged  with 
'  till  his  death,  which  happened  in  February 

acquired  so  extended  a  reputation  as  a 
.t  his  class  -was  frequented  by  students  from  all 
it  countries  of  Europe.  His  works  prove  him 
m  well  skilled  in  Hftbrew  and  in  Jewish 
and  in  1600  the  States-general  employed  him, 
f  400  florins  a  year,  to  write  notes  on  the  most 
iages  in  tho  Old  Testament ;  but,  as  he  was 
iterruptcd  in  prosecuting  this  undertaking,  it 
li;jhed  until  after  his  death.  As  the.  friend  of 
)  was  charged  by  the  orthodox  and  dominant 
mfairness  in  tbo  execution  of  this  task,  and 
sen  years  of  his  life  were,  therefore,  somewhat 
jy  controrcrsy.  He  carried  on  an  extensive 
ice  with  tho  learned  in  different  countries ;  for, 
s  in  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  other  languages,  there 
miongst  his  papers  upwards  of  2000  written  in 
had  a  son,  John,  who  died  m  England  at  the 
f-one,  and  was  accounted  a  prodigy  of  learning. 
:ered  Hebrew  at  tho  age  of  nine,  and  Scaliger 
was  a  better  Hebrew  scholar  than  his  father. 

largo  number  of  letters  in  Hebrew,  besides 

Proverbs  of  Solomon  and  other  works. 

es  tho  number  of  the  printed  works  and  treatises  of 
sius  at  forty -eight,  and  of  the  imprinted  at  upwards 
f  the  former  raoro  thaa  two*thirda  were  inserted  in 

entitled  Critici  Sacri,  sivi  Annotata  doctissimorum 
'(tus  et  Novum  Tfstanwntum  (Amsterdam,  1698,  in  9 
London,  1660,  in  10  vols,  folio.)  Amongst  the  works 
;  to  bo  found  in  this  collection  may  be  mentioned — 1. 
^elnraicum  veiu^,  (1584,  4to)  ;  2.  Tahul<*  in  Oramma* 
cam  ad  iismn  Juventutis,  (lOOS,  8vo) ;  3.  An  edition 
'^wnw  (Frsinekcr,  1807,  12rao) ;  4.  Opvsculi  quat  ad 

tj^ctant  omn::i,  (1609,  4to)  ;  5.  Lcicrymce  in  obitum 
1601),  4to) ;  aud  6.  Grammaiica  Lingua  Sancice  nova 

I,  Majicus  Livius,  a  patrician  of  the  ago  of  the 
.  a  collcaguo  of  Caiiia  Gracchus  in  the  tribune- 
C.  He  was  a  crcattiro  of  tho  senatorial  party, 
ployed  by  them  to  outbid  tho  measures  of  tho 
une.  Gracchus  had  proposed  to  found  three 
side  Italy ;  Drusus  provided  twelve  in  Italy, 
ad  proposed  to  distribute  allotments  to  the 
ns  subject  to  a  stats  rent-charge  ;  Drusus  pro- 
freo  of  all  charge.  Gracchus  had  proposed  to 
tins  tho  citizcnsliip ;  Dnisu;^  uddod  immunity 
i\  punishment,  evcu  in  tho  field.  Tlic  bait  thus 
swallowed  ;  tho  i)CO[»le  f<)rsook  their  chrjnpion, 

eo-sy  victim  to  tlie  hired  braviM  of  OpiriiuF«. 

rewarded  for  his  scrvico.^  by  the  consulship, 
eld,  112  B.r.  He  received  Mucedonia  for  his 
hero    ho  diK^ini<Tir«hcil  him.^olf  in  a  campaign 

Scord'-ci,  whoia  he  dr«->vo  aon>rs  the  Danube 
Doing  tiio  lirnt  Rvipm  :^enor;:l  who  re:\chcd  that 
)robabl'^  that  ho  i^  the  Dfuhus  ineutioncd  by  Pin- 
ing die^l  in  tho  yc;ir  of  his  censorship,  109  D.C. 
3,  Marcus  Liviud,  son  of  tho  preceding,  and, 
er,  during  tho  finit  i)art  of  hio  career  a  thorough 

the  optimatos.     From  his  earliest  youth  ho 


devoted  himself  to  politicfu  ttqh  aftsidnonj*  f.»  a  pleader  in 
the  law-conrtg.  and  lavished  in  gifts  and  shows  the  large 
fortune  which  he  had  inherited.  By  such  popular  acts  he 
rose  to  be  tribune  of  tho  x>coplo,  91  b.c.  In  the  agitation 
which  was  then  raging  for  the  transier  of  the  judicial  func- 
tions from  the  equites  to  the  senate,  he  proposed  as  a  com- 
promise a  measure  which  restored  to  the  senate  their  office 
of  juclges,  while  the  numbers  were  doubled  by  the  admission 
of  300  equites.  But  the  senate  was  lukewarm,  and  the 
knights  whoee  occupation  was  threatened  offered  the  mosc 
violent  opposition.  In  order,  therefore,  to  catch  the  popular 
votes,  he  coupled  with  this  measure  others  for  the  establish- 
ment of  colonies  in  Italy  and  Sicily,  and  the  distribution 
of  com  at  a  reduced  rate.  By  help  of  these  riders  the  bill 
was  carried,  but  not  till  its  most  factious  opponent,  the 
consul  Philippus,  had  been  arrested  by  Dhlsus  and  carried 
off  to  prison.  To  strengthen  his  hands  Drusns  now  sought 
a  closer  alliance  with  the  Italians,  promising  them  the  long 
coveted  boon  of  the  Roman  franchise.  The  senate,  who 
had  before  suspected  his  aims,  broke  out  into  open  opposi- 
tion. His  laws  were  abrogated  as  informal,  aud  each  party 
armed  its  adherents  for  the  civil  struggle  which  was  now 
inevitable.  It  was  only  prevented,  or  rather  postponed,  by 
the  a&sassination  of  Drusus.  One  evening  as  he  was 
returning  to  his  house  he  was  struck  by  a  dagger^  aud  fell 
at  the  foot  of  his  father's  bust,  exclaiming  wi^  his  dyin^ 
breath,  **  When  will  the  republic  find  again  a  citizen  liko 
me  t "  His  character  is  hard  to  decipher,  and  is  one  of 
the  moot  problems  of  Boman  history.  To  some  he  has 
appeared  an  unscrupulous  adventurer,  who  deserted  his  own 
order  to  gratify  his  selfish  ambition ;  others  have  pronounced 
him  the  ablest  and  wisest  of  the  Boman  demagogues.  Thae 
he  was  proud  and  ambitious  there  can  be  no  question. 
When  a  quaestor  in  Asia  he  refuses  to  wear  the  robes  of 
o£5ce,  "ne  quid  ipso  esset  insignius."  When  summoned 
before  the  senate  he  bids  them  come  to  him — 'Uhey  will 
find  me  in  the  Curia  Hostilia  " — and  they  came.  Ko  less 
certain  is  it  that  the  reforms  he  advocated  were,  on  the 
whole,  salutary  and  needful.  The  corruption  of  th^^uites 
was  flagrant ;  the  claims  of  the  Italians  to  the  franchise  were 
just  and  pressing.  Drusus  was  the  MJrabeau  of  th&  social  re- 
volution of  Rome,  and  had  his  measures  been  carried  Borne 
might  have  been  spared  the  most  terrible  of  her  dvil  wars. 

DBTADES,  or  Hamaprtades,  in  Greek  Mythology, 
were  nymphs  of  trees  and  woods,  each  particular  tree  or 
wood  being  the  habitation  of  its  own  special  Diyad,  just  as 
each  river  was  the  abode  of  its  own  local  god.  From  bein^ 
so  closely  identified  with  trees,  the  Dryades  came  to  bo 
thought  of  as  having  been,  like  tho  trees,  produced  from 
the  earth,  as  Hesiod  says,  Theog,^  129. 

DRYANDEK,  Jonas  (1748-1810),  a  Swedish  naturalist 
of  eminence,  and  a  pupil  of  Linnsens,  was  bom  in  1 748.  By 
his  uncle,  Dr  Lars  Montin,  to  whom  his  educ:ition  was  in- 
trusted, he  was  sent  to  tho  university  of  Gottenburg,  whence 
he  removed  to  Lund.  After  taking  his  degree  there  in  1 7 76, 
he  studied  at  Upsala,  and  then  became  for  a  time  tutor  to  a 
young  Swedish  nobleman.  He  next  visited  England,  and, 
on  tho  death  of  his  friend  Dr  Solander  in  1783,  he 
.^^uoceeded  him  as  librarian  to  Sir  Joseph  Banks.  He  was 
librarian  to  the  Boyal  Society  and  also  to  the  Linneau 
Society.  Of  the  latter,  in  1 78ft  he  was  one  of  the  first 
founders,  and,  when  it  was  incorporated  by  royal  charter  in 
1802,  he  was  chiefly  conceracu  in  the  drawing  up  of  its 
laws  and  regulations.  He  wa«?  vice-president  of  the  society 
till  the  time  of  his  death,  which  took  place  in  October  1810. 

Besides  papers  in  the  Tranfr.r^tions  of  the  Linneon  and  other 
societies,  I^ander  publish«fd  Ihiastrtatio  gradualis  Fungos  JUgno 
Vtgetabili  vindicana,  Lond.  1776.  and  Catah'jus  Bibliothccct 
Ilistorico-Xaluralis  J:>s:fhi  B.^nks^  Mart.,  Lond.  1796-1800,  5  vol*. 
He  also  edited  the  fin^t  aud  part  of  the  second  edition  of  Aiton't 
ffortua  Kewcjuis,  and  Kozburgh's  Plants  of  th4  Cooit  qf  QcrvmandtH, 
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DRYDEN,  Jony  (1631-1700),  the  poet,  bom  on  the 
9th  of  August  1C31,  at  Aldwinkle,  in  Northamptonihire, 
"was  of  Cumberland  stock,  though  his  family  had  been 
settled  for  three  generations  in  Nurthamptonshire,  had 
acquired  estates  and  a  baronetcy,  and  intermarried  irith 
landed  families  in  that  coimty.  Uis  great-grandfather,  who 
first  carried  the  name  south,  and  acquired  by  marriage  the 
estate  of  Cuuoas  Aahby,  is  said  to  hare  known  ErasmuB, 
and  to  have  been  so  proud  of  the  great  scholar's  friendship 
that  he  gave  the  name  of  Erasmus  to  his  eldest  son.  The 
name  Erawius  was  borne  by  the  poet's  father,  the  third  son 
of  Sir  Enumud  Drydeu.  The  leanings  and  connections  of 
the  family  were  Puritan  and  anti-monanrhicaL  Bir  Erasmus 
iM'don  went  to  pruiou  rather  than  pay  loan  money  to 
Clurles  I.j  the  poet's  micle,  Sir  John  Diyden,  and  his 
father  Erasmus,  scrvod  on  Government  commissions  during 
the  Commouwcalth.  Ilis  mother's  family,  the  Pickerings, 
ivere  still  more  prominent  on  the  Puritan  side.  Sir  Gilbert 
I'ickering,  his  cousin,  was  chamberlain  to  the  Protector,  and 
%\a8  mailc  a  |»€er  in  1C58. 

Dryden's  education  was  such  as  became  a  scion  of  these 
resitectablo  families  of  squires  and  rectors,  among  whom  the 
chance  contact  with  Erasmus  had  left  a  certain  tradition  of 
echolarfthi]>.  His  father,  whose  own  fortime,  added  to  his 
wifv'b,  the  daughter  of  the  rector  of  Aldwinkle  All  Saints, 
ix'as  not  large,  and  whose  family,  of  whom  the  poet  was  the 
clduit,  amounted  to  fourteen,  procured  him  admission  to 
'Westmiustcr  School  as  a  king's  scholar,  under  the  famous 
Dr  Busby.  Some  elegiac  verses  which  Dryden  ^rrote 
there  on  the  death  of  a  young  Lord  Hastings,  in  1G49,  had 
the  distinction  of  being  published  in  a  volume  called 
Lacrymae  Mmarnm,  among  other  elegies  by  "  divers 
persons  of  nobility  and  worth  "  in  commemoration  of  the 
cume  event  He  appeared  soon  after  again  in  print,  among 
it-riters  of  copmiendatory  verses  to  a  friend  of  his,  John 
Uoddesdon,  who  pnbli^ed  a  little  volume  of  religious 
poetry  in  1650.  *  Dr}'den'8  contribution  is  eigned  '*  John 
bryden  of  Trinity  C,"  he  having  gone  up  from  Westminster 
to  Cambridge  in  May  1650.  He  was  elected  a  scholar  of 
Trinity  on  the  Westminster  foundation  in  October  of  the 
same  ycax^and  took  his  d^rce  of  B.A.  in  1654.  The  only 
ixjcordcd  incident  of  his  college  residence  is  some  unex- 
plained act  of  contumacy  to  the  vice-master,  for  which  he 
WAS  '*  put  out  of  commons  "  and  "  gated  "  f or  a  fortnight 
No  inference  can  be  built  upon  tins  as  to  Diyden's  habits 
at  the  university.  Contumacy  to  authorities  was  not  a 
f'.'ature  in  his  later  lif^  His  father  died  in  1654,  leaving 
liim  ukwtcr'  of  two-thirds  of  a  small  estate  near  Blakesley, 
%.  orth  about  X60  a  year.  The  next  three  years  he  is  said  to 
Imvc  spent  at  CcUubridgo.  It  was  then  probably  that  he 
l.iid  the  foundation  of  that  habit  of  learned  discussion  of 
litentr}'  methods  which  is  so  ron^arkablc  a  feature  in  the 
prefaced  to  his  plays  and  pocim.  Not  content  with  doing  a 
thing,  ILko  writers  who  are  suddenly  placed  under  the 
iieecbjiity  of  writing,  Dr}'dcu  must  always  be  arguing  as  to 
how  it  ought  to  be  done,  pushing  on  argumentative  justifi- 
cation ill  ad\'ance  of  execution,  ^^'huthur  ur  not  he  spent 
the  threu  years  before  lti57  at  Cambridge,  there  can  be 
little  doubt,  judging  from  intenial  evidcuet',  that  he  s(»eut 
th^m  Bi'inowheru  in  study ;  for  his  first  considerable  ])ocm 
bi.'ani  i  m  11  <T|  III  table  marks  of  Siliohrly  habits,  as  well  as 
(fa  c '111111. iTid  of  verse  that  cuuld  not  have  been  acquired 
V,  itliyut  pni'lii't*. 

The  mil!  lie  of  1057  is  piven  as  the  date  of  his  leaving 
tie  iJiiiviT^ity  tu  take  up  lii.^  ri'Mdence  iu  London.  In  one 
4'f  l.U  i\\  ay  sub.  •■i|ii(>i:t  li'icrury  ({uarrel?,  it  was  e:iid  by 
f^h:.ilw'-ll  ti.ti  ii>'  Lad  brfn  (k'rk  to  Sir  Giibort  Hi-kcriu^, 
lLvC<  v-in.  t!ii'  f.iv-'tifit"  of  Cr'imni'll ;  nnd nothing  could  le 
tti-irc  likely  thou  that  hn  obtained  some  cmplo}-meut  tmdcr 
hij  i-«>wtriul  cuuain  when  he  came  to  London.     He  tint 


emerged  from  obscnrity  with  hit  Htme  Suuuaa  to  tha 
memory  of  the  Protector,  who  died  September  3^  1606L 
That  these  stanas  should  have  made  hun  a  name  as  a  poil 
does  not  appear  sozpriaiDg  when  wa  oooipaia  tham  in/k 
Waller's  verses  on  the  same  occaaion.     DiydMi  took  aont 
time  to  consider  them,  and  it  waa  impoaiihla  tlut  Ihey 
should  not  give  an  impreiaion  of  hia  intoUectnal  atreqgth. 
Donne  was  his  model ;  it  is  obviooa  that  both  hia  ear  airi 
his  imagination  were  satuatad  with  Donna^  elegiac  ttniai 
when  he  wrote ;  yet  when  wa  look  beneath  tha  aorfaoe,  «s 
find  nnmistakftble  tracea  that  the  pupil  waa  not  withoat 
decided  theories  that  tan  counter  to  tha  practioa  of  Iks 
master.    It  is  plainly  not  by  aoddant  that  each  atanaooa- 
tains  one  deaiHmt  brilliant  point      Tha  poem   ii  m 
academic  ezerdae,  and  it  aeema  to  be  aclmatad  by  an  md»> 
current    of    atrong    oontnmadoua    protest    aguait  tk 
irregularitiee  toleretad  by  the  anthoritiea.     Diydea  karf 
studied  the  andont  daaaies  for  liim—if^  god  their  mftboi 
of  uniformity  and  ekborate  finish  commanded  itself  to  1^ 
robust  and  orderly  mind.    In  itself  tiia  poam  is  a  a^^iul- 
cent  tribute  to  the  memoij  of  CromwaU.    Now  that  tli 
glittering  style  of  the  ao-called  "  metaphyaical  poets ''  ki 
gone  very  far  out  of  fashion,  it  raqnirea  an  tOai%  • 
deliberate  dismissal  of  prejodioe^  to  e^joy  each  a  poeoL  A 
poet  writing  now  on  aoch  a  man  would  preaant  lusgnodnr 
in  a  much  more  direct  and  aunple  way.    Tat  judged  m  tk 
spirit  of  its  own  atylai  Diyden^a  is  a  nobia  posoL   Tb 
recognition  of  CromweU*8  greatneaa  ia  foil  and  ampla   Hi 
thought  iu  each  stanaa,  the  indoaing  design  of  ea^  cf  At 
parts  of  the  edifice,  is  massive  and  impoaii^  althomk  tk 
massivcness  is  not  presented  in  ita  naked  aimplicitjr,  m  ■ 


tkp« 


vtti 


to  hold  the  foremost  place  in  tha  aye— tha  pm  kuv 
arrested  by  glittering  aoddantak  ao  that  tha  tmalm 
grandeur  of  the  mass  U diaguaed  and <<iminSA^  Vim 
not  invited  to  dwell  npon  tha  grand  ontlina ;  wa  an  Ml 
called  npon  to  surrender  ooxadvaa  to  ita  aimda  impraB*^ 
ness ;  but  it  is  there,  although  the  author  dosa  not  vM 
upon  it,  and  rather  deprecatea  it^  wavaa  it  ofl^  and  cfaAai^ 
our  admiration  of  aoma  artifida]  centra  of  attnctioai  bk 
the  ornamental  centre  npon  which  the  art  of  tha  poekki 
laboured,  not  the  e£Eect  of  tha  maadva  wbda;  atiU  tknk 
loftiness  and'*  nobility  in  tha  aeopa  of  ^  wci^  if  i* 
prejudices  in  favour  of  a  ledb  adooiad  woikmaHh^  ps^ 
us  to  feel  it. 

From  t,  moral  point  of  Haw,  Diyden^  nasi 
as  a  poet  is  not  cieditablau  To  thoaa  who 
as  a  seer  with  a  sacred  miaaion,  and  refuae  tha 
gcther  to  a  Uteraiy  manufacturer  to  oider,  it 
certain  shock  to  find  Diyden,  tha  hereditaiy  FttritiB,  |k 
I>ancg}Tlft  of  CromweU,  hailing  the  return  d  Xivf 
Charles  in  Aitrcsa  Stdnx^  deploring  lua  long  abawii  ■> 
proclaiming  the  despdr  with  which  ha  had  mm  "Ai 
rebel  thrive,  the  loyal  croat*  From  a  litamy  pofat  rf 
view  aldo^  Attroea  Redytx  k  veqr  inferior  to  tha  Aw 
Starucu ;  Diyden  had  need  of  WaUai^  darar  excaM  tk^ 
it  is  easier  to  praise  a  bad  man  than  a  good,  baciaw  Ai 
essence  of  poetry  u  fictioiL  And  it  waa  not  manly  k'lki 
hastening  to  welcome  the  coming  gnaati  and  recaBl ' 
praise  of  his  rival,  that  Diyden  aoowad  a  ahiMMf 
accommodating  spirit,  and  placed  Umadf  in  woA  uAphtfi^ 
contrast  to  the  greater  poet  who  wia  waiting  hk  ftk  ii' 
but  friendless  blindneaa.  It  might  hava  baan  vsptt^^ 
one  vith  his  Puritan  connectioaa  and  r'Vrlar^r  taoill 
that,  if  he  purposed  making  a  living  1^  tha  aSagB^wkkk^ 
rc&torod  with  Charles,  his  literaiy  as  wcU  aa  ks'  V* 
cunA'.'^cnco  would  have  required  him*  to  raaka  aoBN  ^f^ 
to  niise  or  at  least  not  to  lower  ita  tooa.  But  Diydm  H^ 
to  have  had  no  higher  ambition  than  to  maka  aoBN  vm^ 
by  his  pen.  Ha  naturally  fint  thoog^  of  tiagad|y,*^ 
own  genius,  aa  ha  haa  infumad  o^  indinii^  hki  latktf  ^ 
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thMi  species  of  composition ;  and  in  tbe  first  year  of  the 
Bestofstion  he  wrote  a  tragedy  on  tbe  fate  of  the  duke  of 
Oniae.     Bat  some  friends  advised  him  that  its  oonstraction 
iras  not  snited  to  the  requirements  of  the  stage,  so  he  pot 
it  aside,  and  nsed  only  one  scene  of  the  origiiuBd  pky  li^r 
on,  when  he  again  attempted   the  subject  vrith  a  more 
practised  hand.     Having  failed  to  write  a  suitable  tragedy, 
Ae  next  turned  his  attention  to  -  comedy,  although,  as  he 
admitted,  he  had  little  natural  turn  for  it.     He  was  very 
iiank  afterwards  in  explaining  his  reasons  for  writing 
comedy.     '*  X  confess,"  he  said,  in  a  short  essay  in  his  own 
defence,  printed  before  The  Indum  Emperor,  "  my  chief 
endeavours  are  to  delight  the  age  in  which  I  live.     If  the 
humour  of  this  be  for  low  comedy,  small  accidents,  and 
raillery,  I  will  force  my  genius  to  Obey  it,  though  with  more 
leputation  I  could  write  in  verse.     I  know  I  am  not  so 
fitted  by  nature  to  write  comedy  ;  I  want  that  gaiety  of 
humour  which  is  required  to  it.     My  conversation  is  slow 
and  dull ;  my  humour  saturnine  and  reserved ;  in  short,  I 
am  none  of  those  who  endeavour  to  break  jests  in  company 
or  make  repartees.     So  that  those  who  decry  my  comediea 
do  .me  no  iiOniy,  except  it  be  in  point  of  profit ;  reputation 
iu  them  is  tbe  last  thing  to  which  I  shall  pretend."    This, 
of  course,  was  said  by  Dryden  standiug  at  bay  ;  there 
was  some  bravado,  but  also  a  great  deal  of  frank  truth 
in  it.     He  was  really  as  well  as  oetentatiously  a  play- 
wright ;  the  age  demanded  comedies,  and  he  endeavoured 
to  sapply  the  kind  of  comedy  that  the  age  demanded.    His 
firit    attempt    was    nnsuccessful.     Bustle,  'intrigue,  and 
coarsely  humorous  dialogue  seemed  to  him  to  be  part  of 
tbe  popular  demand;  and,  looking  about  for  a  plot,  he 
found  something  to  suit  him  in  a  Spanish  source,  and  wrote 
Th£  Wild  Gallant.     The  play  was  acted  in  February  1663, 
by  Rilligrew's  company  in  Vere  Street.     It  was  not  a 
success,  although  the  most  farcical  incident  received  a 
certain  interest  and  probability  from  a  story  which  was 
current  at  the  time.     That  a  student,  fresh  from  his  library, 
trying  to  hit  the  taste  of  the  groundlings  with  ribsld  farce, 
should  make  the  ingredients  too  strong  even  for  their  palates, 
was  but  natural.    Pepys  showed  good  judgment  in  pronounc- 
ing the  play  "  so  poor  a  thing  as  ever  I  saw  in  my  life.*' 
That  such  a  play  should  bo  written  by  Dryden,  and  acted 
in  by  one  of  the  daughters  of  Stephen  Marshall,  must  have 
been  a  bitter  thought  for  Puritanism  at  the  time.     Dryden 
never  learned  moderation  in    his  humour ;  there   is  a 
student's  clumsiness  and  extravagance  in  his  indecency; 
the  plays  of  Etberege,  a  man  of  the  world,  have  not  the 
uncouth  riotousness   of  Dryden's.     Of  this  he  seems  to 
have  been  conscious,  for  when  the  play  was  revived,  in 
1667,  he  complained  in  the  epilogue  of  the  difficulty  of 
comic  wit,  and  admitted  the  right  of  a  common  audience 
to  judge  of  the  wit's  success.     Dryden,  indeed,  took  a  lesson 
from  the  failure  of  The  Wild  Gallant ;  his  next  comedy, 
Tke  Jiival  LadifSy  also  founded  on  a  Spanish  plot,  produced 
before  the  end  of  1 663,  was  correctly  described  by  Pepys 
as  "  a  very  innocent  and  most  pretty  witty  play,"  though 
there  was  much  in  it  which  the  taste  of  our  time  would 
consider  indelicate.     But  he   never  quite   conquered  his 
tendency  to  extravagance.     The  Wild  Gallant  was  not  the 
only   victim.       The  Auignation^  or   Love  in  a  Nunnery ^ 
produced  in  1673,  shared  tbe  same  fate;  and  even  as  late 
as  1680,  when  he  had  had  twenty  years'  experience  to 
guide  him,  Limberhaniy  or  tJie  Kind  Keeper^  was  prohibited, 
after  three  representations,  as  being  too  indecent  for  the 
stage.     Dislike  to  indecency  we  are  apt  to  think  a  some- 
what luJicroufl  pretext  to  be  made  by  Restoration  play- 
goers, and  probably  there  was  some  other  reason  for  the 
sacrifice  cjf  Liinb<-rham  ;  still  there  is  a  certain  savageness 
in  the  spirit  of  prydep's  indecency  which  we 'do  not  &id  in 
his  most  licentious  contemporaries.     The  undisciplined  force 


of  the  mpn  carried  him  to  an  excess  fmm  which  more 
dexterous  writers  held  bock. 

After  the  production  of  The  Rival  LadUt  in  16G3, 
Dryden  assisted  Sir  Bobert  Howard  in  the  composition  of 
a  tragedy  in  heroic  verse,  Th^  Indian  Queen,  produced  with 
great  splendour  in  January  1 664.  It  was  probably  through 
this  collaboration  that  Dryden  made  ^e  acquaintance  of 
Lady  Elizabeth  Howard,  Sir  Bobert's  sister,  whom  he 
married  on  the  1st  of  December  1663.  Lady  Elizabeth's 
reputation  was  somewhat  compromised  before  this  union, 
and,  though  she  brought  some  small  addition  to  the  poet's 
income,  she  does  not  seem  to  have  added  to  his  happiness 
The  Indian  Queen  was  a  great  succees,  one  of  the  greatest 
since  the  reopening  of  the  theatres.  This  was  in  all  likeli* 
hood  due  much  less  to  the  heroic  Terse  and  the  exclusion  of 
comic  scenes  from  the  tragedy  than  to  the  magnificent 
scenic  accessories — the  battles  and  sacrifices  on  the  stage, 
the  aerial  demons  singing  in  the  air,  and  the  god  of  dreams 
ascending  through  a  trap.  The  novelty  of  these  Indian 
spectacles,  as  well  as  of  the  Indian  characters,  with  the 
splendid  Queen  2^mpoalla,  acted  by  Mrs  Marshall  in  a  real 
Indian  dress  of  feathers  presented  to  her  by  Mrs  Aphra 
Behn,  as  the  centre  of  the  play,  was  the  chief  secret  of  the 
success  of  The  Indian  Queen.  These  melodramatic  pro- 
perties were  so  marked  a  novelty  that  they  could  not  fail 
to  draw  the  town.  The  heroic  verse  formed  but  a  small 
ingredient  in  the  play ;  still,  being  also  a  novelty  which  had 
just  been  introduced  by  Davenant  in  The  Siege  of  Khodet, 
it  interested  the  scholarly  part  of  the  audience,  and  so 
helped  to  consolidate  the  success  of  the  stage  carpenter. 
Dryden  was  tempted  to  return  to  tragedy :  he  followed  up 
The  Indian  Queen  with  The  Indian  Emperor,  which  was 
acted  in  1665|  and  also  proved  a  success. 

But  Dryden  was  not  content  with  writing  tragedies  in 
rhymed  verse.  Taking  it  up  with  enthusiasm  as  the  only 
thing  which  the  Elizabethan  dramatists  had  left  for  their 
successors  to  excel  in,  he  propounded  the  propriety  of  rhjrme 
in  serious  plays  as  a  thesis  for  discussion,  and  made  it  the 
prominent  question  of  the  day  among  men  of  letters.  He 
took  up  the  question  immediately  after  the  success  of  The 
Indian  Queen,  in  the  preface  to  an  edition  of  The  Rival 
Ladies,  In  that  first  statement  of  his  case,  he  considered 
the  chief  objection  to  the  use  of  rhyme,  and  urged  his  chief 
alignment  in  its  favour.  Rhyme  was  not  natural,  some 
people  had  said ;  to  which  he  answers  that  it  is  as  natural 
as  blank  verse,  and  that  much  of  its  unnaturalness  is  not 
the  fault  of  the  rhyme  but  of  the  writer,  who  has  not 
sufficient  command  of  language  to  rhyme  easUy.  In  favour 
of  rhyme  he  has  to  say  that  it  at  once  stimulates  the 
imagination,  and  prevents  it  from  being  too  discursive  in  its 
flights.  During  the  Great  Plague,  when  the  theatres  were 
closed,  and  Dr}'den  was  living  in  the  country  at  the  house 
of  his  father-in-law,  the  earl  of  Berkshire,  ho  occupied  a 
considerable  part  of  his  time  in  thinking  over  the  principles 
of  dramatic  composition,  and  threw  fuis  meditations  and 
conclusions  into  the  form  of  a  dialogue,  which  he  called  an 
Essay  of  Dramatic  Poetry^  and  published  in  1668.  One  of 
the  main  topics  of  the  essay  was  the  admissibility  of  rhyme 
in  serious  plays,  Dryden  making  Neander,  the  interlocutor 
who  represents  himself,  repeat  with  fresh  illustrations  all 
that  he  had  said  in  its  favour.  By  this  time,  however.  Sir 
R.  Howard,  his  brother-in-law,  whom  he  had  joined  in 
writing  the  rhymed  Indian  Queen,  had  changed  his  mind 
about  the  heroic  couplet,  and  made  some  offensive 
comments  on  Drydtii's  essay  in  a  hoity-toity  preface  to  Thf 
Duke  of  Lcrma.  Dryden  at  once  replied  to  nis  brother-in- 
law  iu  a  master  piece  of  sarca-stic  retort  and  vigorous 
reasoning,  pubUshing  his  reply  as  a  preface  to  The  Indian 
Emperor,  It  is  the  ablest  and  most  complete  statement  of  his 
.  views  about  the  employment  of  rhymed  couplets  in  tragedy. 
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Before  his  ruturu  to  towu  at  the  eud  of  1C6C,  when 
the  theatres  were  reopened,  Dryden  wrote  a  poem  on 
the  Dutch  war  and  the  Great  Fire,  entitled  Annut  Mirabilit, 
The  poem  is  in  quatrains,  the  metre  of  his  Ueroic  Stanzas 
in  praise  of  Cromwell,  which  Dr^'den  chose,  ho  tells  us, 
"  because  he  had  ever  judged  it  more  noble  and  of  greater 
dignity  both  fur  the  sound  and  number  than  any  other  verse 
in  use  amongsc  us."  The  preface  to  the  poem  contains  an 
interesting  discuH!>ion  of  what  ho  callj  '*  wit-writing,"  intro- 
duced by  the  remark  that  **  the  composition  of  all  poems  is 
or  ought  to  be  of  wit."  His  description  of  the  Fire  is  a 
famous  specinic!i  of  this  wit-writin<r,  much  more  careless 
and  durinir,  and  much  more  difficult  to  sympathize  with, 
than  the  ^i-avor  conceits  in  his  i>ancg>Tic  of  the  I^tcctor.  In 
Ahmti  MintiilU  the  iK)et  apobtropLizes  the  newly  founded 
linval  Societv,  of  which  he  hud  bet-n  elected  a  member  in 
ICGl*,  mure  piobably  through  personal  connection  than  on 
the  ground  of  mi'mific  attainments. 

From  the  reojrtjning  of  the  theatres  in  1666,  till  K'ovember 
16bl,  the  date  of  his  AOsalom  and  Achitophelf  Dr}'den  pro- 
duced nothing  but  plays.  The  stage  was  his  chief  source 
of  income.  Secrcl  Love^  or  the  Maiden  Qneetif  a  tragi- 
comedv.  produced  in  March  16C7,  does  not  come  up  to  our 
expect atiouis  as  the  hrst-fruit  of  the  authors  rest  from  com- 
position and  pnih>ngcd  study  of  dramatic  art.  The 
prtlo.'ue  chiim:)  tliit  it  U  ^vritten  with  pains  and  thought, 
by  the  cxactust  rule:},  with  strict  observance  of  the  unities, 
and  "  a  mingled  chime  of  Junson's  humour  and  of  Comeille's 
rhyme  ;  '*  but  it  i>\ved  its  success  chiefly  to  the  charm  of 
Nell  Gwynne's  acting  in  the  part  of  JtUorimeL  It  is  notice- 
able tli.\t  only  the  mure  p&ssionate  paits  of  the  dialogue  are 
rhymed,  Dryden  s  the(>ry  apparently  being  that  rhyme  is 
th>jn  dim;inded  for  the  elevation  of  the  style.  His  next 
play,  Sir  Mintin  Jlurall,  an  adaptation  from  Moli6re's 
VktonnU,  was  produced  at  the  Duke's  Theatre,  in  the  name 
'>f  thu  duke  of  Newcastle.  It  was  about  this  time  that 
DryiU-n  became  a  retained  ^Titer  under  contract  for  the 
King'H  Theatre,  receiving  from  it  £300  or  £400  a  year,  till  it 
was  burnt  d.iwn  in  1G7L*,  and  about  JC200  for  six  yean  more 
till  the  beginning  of  167d  If  ^iV  Martin  Marall  was 
writtuu  but  not  producc^l  before  this  contract  was  entered 
into,  one  can  imden>tand  why  it  was  aiuiounced  as  the  duke 
of  NvwcoMtle's.  His  co-o{ieration  with  Davenant  in  a  new 
Terhiiin  of  Slukc'iMMre  s  Tma^tii — for  his  share  in  which 
Drvvuii  can  luidly  be  pauloiio<.l  on  the  gruuud  that  the 
chid  alteratiuus  wcro  huppy  thuughts  of  Davenant's,  seeing 
that  he  uthrms  he  ncvur  worked  ut  anything  i^ith  more 
delij^lit — muat  al><)  be  supiH»sed  to  be  anterior  to  the  com- 
pletiiiu  (.>f  hi^  contract  ^ith  the  Theatre  Koyul.  llie 
exi-'tfiicL  i-f  tin-  cniiiract  en  me  to  light  fium  Drj-don  s  mai- 
fullIIiJK'i.t  'tt  its  uiin^:.  He  w.ui  fng:(;.;cd  to  write  three 
]>hiys  «i  }i.'.'.r,  aiid  }!u  co:itril>ute.l  only  ten  plan's  during  the 
tfti  vvtrM'i  his  en^'o;.'enKiit,  tiiially  exlinu.^ting  the  piitionce 
(•f  hi-  i>.irtrii  r-  by  juiniug  in  the  c«>ni}Hi-itiun  of  a  ])lay  for 
the  riv.i!  l.oii^.-.  In  adapting  L FAtvr'li^  kJr}'den  did  nut 
call  )i  M ••'•.>  ic  » Ii::htneAd  of  touch;  hiss  altt-rations  gi)  towards 
ni.ik.::::  \\w  o.'iiic.ly  into  a  Tir^.v.  PcrhajM  all  the  more  on 
tiJii  ..li.i.i.t  .Sir  Martin  M'lrnll  hud  a  great  nm  ut  the 
tlie.4:i'.  lu  Liiicfhi'b  Inn  rul-i.'t.  As  wo  have  buid,  there  is 
klwai-t  a  <.i.-ii  iiU  coar-cnvvi  in  Dryden's  humour,  ajKirt 
froiii  il.L  v<  .ii.-jiii.-..s  ut  his  ai;i', — actTt.im  forcible  riiUghn">s 
ot  t<ij.:.  iiiii  :it  i>i.lon«::i  t"  ilia  chaiactcr  \>\  ibc  man.  Hi) 
An  y.'  .■•:../.•  /...  V,  ur  i\i  M .  .!■  Ai.tn'l'.-i*r^  an  udaptali-.tn 
fn^m  till- j.uii^''  r  C'-rnL-iili-.  i'ni.'i.;n.il  ut  tho  Kiiig'<i  Ti.catrc 
in  lliit-^,  nfii.i  I  ti»  I'li)-!  "  vi.ry  -luaify,  ui.d  n«ithing  8«> 
g(  k1  -aa  Tfti  .\' ii/iH  V-f/i  i-r  J 'tf  ii:i  -Di  Kinfr^jr  ul 
I)r>'dcu'.s  nKLKirt.'.  '  Kvt-lyii  llii)i)^!it  it  t'i'-»;i»h  and  prul'aUL', 
and  Way  »;r:L'Vi.>l  "  t>«  ^ll  Luw  tliL  ala^o  Wiu<  dv generated  and 
|iullutcd  by  thu  liix'iaii'H  tiuiCH.''  Ladit*  H  ia  M'fiey 
another  of  Dr}'deu'i«  cuutract  comedies,  produced  in  ICOtf, 


««, 


was  "80  means  thlxi^^*'  Pepys  m\%,  tkifc  it  «M  imly 
acted,  and  Dryden  never  pobliahied  IL  Of  ba 
comedies,  Marriage  d  la  Uodt  (pcoduoed  1072)^  Lam  m  « 
Nunnery  (1672),  Limberham^  or  the  Kiwi  Kmper,  only  tbt 
first  was  moderately  socoMif oL  The  faihm  «m  not  dat 
to  want  of  ribaldiy. 

While  Dryden  met  with  raeh  indiffanot  waeotm  m  hm 
willing  efforts  to  supply  the  dwnnnd  of  the  age  for  low 
comedy,  he  struck  upon  a  really  popular  and  praAtaUt 
▼ein  in  heroic  tragedy.     Tyrannic  Xom^   or  Im  Eoyal 
Marty rf  a  Roman  play,  in  which  8t  QolMniie  ia  innodneed, 
and  with  her  some  striking  •npematnral  iiiadiiiMij,  wu 
produced  in   1669.    It  is  in  riiymed  oonplafeii  bvt  tfat 
author  again  did  noi  trust  solely  for  lUcoeH  to  tbflB ;  for, 
besides  the  magic  incantations,  the  einging  aageb,  and  the 
view  of  Paradise,  he  made  Xell  Qwynne,  whu  had  ttabM 
herself  as  Valeria,  start  to  life  again  as  she  was  bsisg 
carried  off  the  stage,  and  speak  a  riotously  fanny  spflom 
in  violent  contrast  to  the  serious  rharaftsr  of  tb  pky. 
Almanzor  and  Ahnahide,  or  th«  Conqum  of  Grmai^  9 
tragedy  in  two  parts,  appeared  in  1670.     It  isiis  to  htn 
given  the  crowning  touch  of  provocatkm  to  the  irii%  wk 
had  never  ceased  to  ridicule  the  popnlar  taste  for  thas 
extravagant  heroic  PJays-    Dxyden  almost  inntsd  boriaiqBS 
in  his  epilogue  to  fhe  CoHMtett  <^  GrunadOj  in  vhich  b 
charged  the  comedy  of  the  Fni«AAih«n  age  frith  onsisnnsB 
and  mechanical  himiour,  and  its  conceptions  of  love  aid 
honour  with  meanness,  and  claimed  for  his  own  tana  nd 
his  own  pkys  an  advance  in  these  respects.     TktMAmmlt 
written  by  the  duke  of  Bucking^bam,  with  the  asHtaaM^  it 
was  said,  of  Clifford,  Snrat,  and  others,  and  prodaoid  it 
1671,  was  a  severs  and  lust  pnnisliment  for  lUi  boHL 
Dryden  is  here  unmercifully  ridiculed  nndsr  the  aaw  flf 
Bayes,  he  having  obtained  the  lanraateship  froB  ths ! 
(with  a  pension  of  £300  a  yesr  and  a  butt  of  csasiy  vis^ 
in  1670.    It  is  said  that  The  Sekearaai  was  b^nn  ia  If 
and  ready  for  representation  before  the  Flagoa    Bat  ttii 
probably  only  means  that  Buckiuflham  and  hia  bknk  wm 
so  tickled  with  the  absurdities  of  DaTSoant's  opentie  kaMi 
in  The  Sitge  of  RhodM^  and  the  extraTBgant  hsroks  ef  tk 
Indian  Queen,  that   they  resulTed  to  borisaqaa  iha^ 
Materials  accumulated  npoif  them  as  the  fashion  nmlii"*^i 
and  1^  tl^e  time  Dryden  had  poduesd  hia  Tyraunk  Im, 
and  hia  Conquest  of  G^nnada^  he  had  ao  "^^m^^i*^  hiiMlf 
as  the  chief  offender  aa  to  naturallv  beoona  the  «hM  d 
the  burlesque.    It  ia  commonly  aaid  that  Drydsn 
over  the  attack  on  himaelf  without  raply,  eithsr 
he  admitted,  its  justice  or  becsnse  he  fearsd  to  tAsd  tki 
king's  favourite.     But  this  is  not  strictly  su ;  his  ft\^  ^ 
contained  in  the  .dedication  and  preface  to  Us  rVp^M^s 
(Jrtinada;  and  his  prose  defsnee  of  the  cpUopM  «■ 
published  in  1672,  in  which,  so  far  from  langhiog  wok  ka 
ceikiors,  he  addresses  them  from  the  emiuflnoe  i?  sactA 
siiyiog  :l:at  "  with  the  common  good  fortnue  of  prapatM 
gamesters  he  can  be  content  tu  sit  qiuetly.**    Heioic  nm 
he  assures  them,  is  so  establuthed  that  few  tngsdiei  at 
likely  henceforward  to  be  written  in  any  other  mens,  »1 
he  retorts  ufxin  their  exposure  od  impnibahilitkB  ia  hi 
}>iay.s,  by  criticizing  the  ridiculooa  iuoohsrsut  smnsi  a' 
mean  writing  ui  Shakespeare  and  Jooson.    Diguilied  tsM0^ 
liwn  K)i  his  iKttitions  waa  Diyden^  way  of  mrsrinf  ^ 
ridicule  of  Th€  Hehearsal,     In  the  coiuae  of  a  yoir ' 
two,  2'he  Conquest  of  G.xinada  being  attarfcitd  sbs  ^ 
Settle,  a  rivul  playwright  who  had  obCained  eoertitfiUi 
^<uool  >'->,  he  had  an  opportunity  of  taking  isiaiip  >■  ' 
Mvlc  nitire  suited  to  his  sharp  tempsr  and  tiowvcf  aiMS 


wiitm^'. 


J;rydei:s  reply  tu  Ths  £«hmrml  waa  hfty  an< 
though  he  put  a  bokl  face  uo  a  pcaodoa  whkh  It  h 
to  sui>i>ose  that  he  adopted  «ad|j  to  anpp^  a  yoyi^ 
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demand,  he  did  not  write  many  more  heroic  pla3r8  in  rhyme. 

Feriiaps  the  ridicide  of  The  Reheanal  had  destroyed  their 

popularity.     Hia  next  tragedy,  Amboyna,  anr  exhibition  of 

certain  atrocities  committed  by  the  Dutch  on  Engliah 

merchanta  in  the  Eaat  Indies,  put  on  the  stage  to  inflame 

the  pablic  mind  in  view  of  the  Dutch  war,  was  written, 

with  the  exception  of  a  few  passages,  in.  prose,  and  thoee 

paaeages  in  blank  verse.     An  opera  which  he  wrote  in 

ihymed  couplets,  caQed  The  State  of  Innoceiuxy  or  ike  Fall 

vf  Man,  an  attempt  to  turn  pari  of  Paradise  LoH  into 

Ayme,  as  a  proof  of  its  superiority  to  blank  verse,  was 

prefaced  by  an  apology  for  heroic  poetry  and  poetic  licence, 

•nd  published  in   1674,   but  it  was  never  acted.     The 

redeeming  circumstance   about  the  performance  is    the 

admiration  prof  eased  by  the  adapter  f6r  his  original,  which 

he  pronounces  **  undoubtedly  one  of  the  greatest,  most 

Dome,  and  moat  sublime  poems  which  either  this  age  or 

nation  has  produced."    Diyden  is  said  to  have  had  the 

flider  poet's  leave  '<  to  tag  hia  verses."    Aurengtebe  was 

Dryden's  last  rhymed  tragedy.    In  the  prologue  he  confessed 

that  he  had  grown  weaiy  of  his  long-loved  mistress  rhyme. 

Bat  the  stings  of  The  Reheartal  had  stimulated  him  to  do 

lus  utmost  to  justify  his  devotion  to  his  mistress.     He 

daims  that  Aurengtehe  is  '*  the  most  correct  "  of  his  plays, 

sad  it  is  certainly  superior,  both  iii  versification  uid  in 

moderation  of  language,  to  its  predecessors.     It  was  acted 

in  1675,  and  publiBhed  in  the  following  year. 

If  Dryden  had  died  in  1676,  at  the  age  of  forty-five,  he 

would  have  left  a  very  inconsiderable  name  behind  him. 

ThB  fray  between  him  and  Settle  mi^t  have  been  looked 

vpoQ  as  a  passage  at  arms  between  equals.     After  the  pro- 

doelkm  of  Aurengzebe  he  seems  to  have  rested  for  a^ 

mterral  from  writing,  enabled  to  do  so,  probably,  br  an 

•dditional  pension  of  £100  granted  to  him  by  the  king. 

Dorisg  this  interval  he  would  seem  to  have  reconsidered  the 

prine^es  of  dramatic  composition,  and  to  have  made  a  par- 

tieolar  study  of  the  works  of  Shakespeare.    The  fruits  of  this 

ippeared  in  AUfor  Love,  or  the  World  Well  Lod,  a  version 

<tf  the  story  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  produced  in  1678, 

viiich  must  be  regarded  as  a  new  departure  in  his  dramatic, 

cuser,  a  very  remarkable  departure  for  a  man  of  his  age, 

ttd  a  wonderful   proof  of  undiminished   openness  and 

plasticity  of  mind.     In  his  previous  writings  on  dramatic 

theory,  Dryden,  while  admiring  the  rhyme  of  the  French 

^lamatiBts  as  an  advance  in  art,  did  not  give  the  same  praise 

te'the  regularity  of  their  plots ;  he  was  disposed  to  give  the 

Merenoe  to  the  irregular  structure  of  the  Eli^bethan 

^lamadsts,  as  being  more  favourable  to  variety  both  of 

aeUoa  and  of  character.     But  now  he  abandoned  rhyme, 

^ikd,  if  we  might  judge  from  All  for  Lovf,  and  the  precepta 

1^  down  in  his  Groumlt  of  Criticifm  in  Tragedy,  the  duef 

point  in  which  he  aimed  at  excelling  the  El^bethana  was 

in  giving  greater  unity  to  his  plot     He  upheld  still  the 

^periority  of  Shakespeare  to  the  French  dramatists  in  the 

delineation  of  character,  but  he  thought  that  the  8cq)e  of 

^  action  might  be  restricted,  and  the  parts  boimd  more 

^W)sely  together  with  advantage.     All  for  Love  and  Antony 

^^  CUopaira  are  two  excellent  plays  for  the  compajrison 

^  the  two  methods.     Dryden  gave  all  his  strength  to  All 

A>r  lofBt,  writing  the  play  for  himself,  as  he  said,  and  not 

*^r  the  public     Carrying  out  the  idea  expressed  in  the  title, 

^  represents  the  two  lovers  as  b^iug  more  entirely  under 

^be  dominion   of  love  than  Shakespeare's   Antony  and 

^^^sopatra.  Shakespeare's  Antony  is  moved  by  other  impulses 

p^  the  passion  for  Cleopatra ;  it  is  his  master  motive,  but 

^  has  to  maintain  a  struggle  for  supremacy ;   "  Boman 

^^HKights  "  strike  in  upon  him  even  in  the  very  height  of 

^  enjoyment  of  his  mistress's  love,  he  chafes  under  the 

^eke,  and  breaks  away  from  her  of  his  own  impulse  at  the 

^lU  of .  spontanaoaaly    reawakened    ambition.    Dryden'a 


Antony  is  so  deeply  sunk  in  lore  that  no  other  impolaa  has 
power  to  stir  him  j  it  takes  mnch  persuasion  and  slalful  arti* 
fice  to  detach  him  from  Cleopatra  even  in- thought,  ami  hia 
soul  returns  to  her  violently  before  the  rupture  has  been 
completed.  On  the  other  hand,  Dryden'a  Cleuiiatra  is  sa 
completely  enslaved  by  love  for  Ajitony  that  she  is  incapable 
of  using  the  calculated  caprices  and  meretricious  ooquetriea 
which  Shakespeare's  Cleopatra  deliberately  practises  as  the 
bluest  art  of  love,  the  surest  way  of  maintaining  her  empire 
over  her  great  captain's  heart.  It  is  with  difficulty  that 
Dryden's  Cleopatra  will  agrees  on  the  earnest  solicitation  of 
a  wily  counsellor;  to  feign  a  liking  for  Dolabella  to  excite 
Aiiton3r'8  jealousy,  and  she  cannot  keep  up  the  pretence 
through  a  few  sentences.  The  characters  of  the  two  lovers 
are  thus  very  much  contracted,  indeed  almost  overwhelmed, 
beneath  the  pressure  of  the  one  ruling  motive.  And  aa. 
Dryden  thus  introduces  a  greater  regularity  of  character 
into  the  drama,  so  he  also  very  much  contracts  the  action,, 
in  order  to  give  probability  to  this  temporary  subjugation 
of  individual  character,  ^e  action  of  Dryden  s  play  take* 
place  wholly  in  Alexandria,  within  the  compass  of  a  few 
days ;  it  does  not,  like  Shakespeare's,  extend  over  several 
years,  and  present  incessant  changes  of  scene.  Dryden 
chooses,  aa  it  were,  a  fragment  of  an  historical  action,  a  single 
moment  durmg  which  motives  pky  within  a  narrow  ciido, 
the  culminating  point  in  the  rektions  between  his  two  |)er- 
sonages.  He  devotes  his  whole  play,  also,  to  those  relations  \ 
only  what  bears  upon  them  is  admitted.  In  Shakespeare's 
play  we  get  a  certain  historical  perspective,  in  which  the 
love  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra  appears  in  its  true  proportions 
beneath  the  firmament  that  overhangs  human  afiairs.  In 
Diyden's  play  thia  love  is  onr  univerae ;  all  the  other  eon* 
cems  of  the  world  retire  into  a  shadowy,  indistinct 
background.  If  we  rise  from  a  comparison  of  the  playa 
with  an  impression  that  the  Elizabethan  drama  is  a  higher 
type  of  drama,  taking  Dryden's  own  definition  of  the  word 
as  ''  a  just  and  lively  image  of  human  nature,"  we  rise  also 
with  an  impression  of  Dryden's  power  such  as  we  get  from 
nothing  else  that  he  had  written  since  his  Heroic  Stamas, 
twenty  yean  before. 

It  ifwi  twelve  years  before  Dryden  produced  another 
tragedy  worthy  of  the  power  shown  in  All  for  Love,    Don. 
Sebastian  was  acted  and    published  in   1690.     In  tho 
interval,  to  sum  up  briefly  Dryden's  work  as  a  dramatist,  ho 
wrote  (Edifms  (1678)  and  The  Duke  of  Guise  {16S3)  in  con- 
junction with  Lee;  l^roilus  and  Cressida,  1679;   2'he 
Spanish  Friar,   1681 ;  Albion  and  Albatiius,  an  opera, 
1686;  AmpkUryon,  1690.     In  TroUue  and  Cresmla  he 
follows  Shakespeare  closely  in  the  plot,  but  the  dialogue  is 
rewritten  throughout,  and  not  for  the  better.     The  versifi- 
cation and  the  language  of  the  first  and  the  third  acts  of 
(Edipus,  which  with  the  general  plan  of  the  play  were 
Dryden's  contribution  to  the  joint  work,  bear  marked  evi- 
dence of  his  recent  study  of  Shakespeare.     The  plot  of  Don 
Sebastian  is  more  intricate  than  that  of  All  for  Love.     It 
has  also  more  of  the  characteristics  of  his  heroic  dramas  ; 
the  extravagance  of  sentiment  and  the  suddenness  of  impulse 
remind  us  occasionally  of  The  Indian  Emperor ;  but  the 
characters  are  much   more  elaborately  studied  \han   in 
Dryden's  earlier  plays,  and  the  verse  is  sinewy  and  power- 
ful    It  would  be  dUficult  to  say  whether  Don  Sebastian  or 
AUfor  Love  is  his  beet  play ;  they  share  the  palm  between 
them.     Dryden's  subsequent  plays  are  not  remarkable. 
Their  titles  and  dates  are — King  Arthur,  an  opera,  1691; 
Cleomenes,  1692;  Love  Triumj^nt,  1694. 

Soon  after  Dryden's  abandonment  of  heroic  couplets  in 
tragedy,  he  found  new  and  more  congenial  work  for  his 
favourite  instrument  in  satire.  As  usual  the  idea  was  not 
original  to  Dryden,  though  ho  struck  in  with  his  nujestio 
step  and  energy  divine,  and  immediately  took  the  lead* 
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nU  pioneer  tras  Mu]grai»*8  Ktajj  on  Satire,  ip  attack  on 
Rochettar  and  the  court,  circulated  in  1679.  Drydeii  him- 
•elf  was  suspected  of  the  authorship,  and  cudgelled  by  hired 
mflSans  as  tne  author ;  but  it  is  not  likely  timt  he  attacked 
the  king  on  whom  he  was  dependent  for  the  greater  part 
.)f  his  income.  In  the  same  year  Oldham's  satire  on  the 
Jesuits  had  immense  popuhuityi  chiefly  owing  to  the  excite- 
ment about  the  Popish  plot.  Drydcn  took  the  field  a 
a  satirist  towards  the  close  of  1681,  on  the  side  of  the  court, 
at  the  moment  when  Shoftbsbury,  bafiled  in  hi*  efforts  to 
ezdode  the  dnke  of  York  from  the  throne  as  a  papist,  and 
secure  the  succession  of  the  duke  of  Monmouth,  was  wait- 
ing his  trill  for  high  treason.  Afjtftiom  and  Aehitophd 
produced  a  great  stir.  Nine  editions  were  sold  in  rapid 
succession  in  the  course  of  a  year.  It  was  a  new  thing  for 
the  public  to  have  the  leading  men  of  the  day  held  up  to 
laughter,  contempt,  and  indignation  under  di^guidos  which 
a  little  trouble  enabled  them  to  ))enetrate.  There  was  no 
compunction  in  Dryden's  ridicule  and  inyective.  Delicate 
wit  was  not  one  of  Dryden's  gifts;  the  motions  of  hi^ 
weapon  were  sweeping,  and  the  blows  hard  and  trenchant. 
The  advantage  he  had  gained  by  his  recent  studies  of  char- 
acter was  fully  used  in  his  portraits  ol  Shaftesbury  and 
Buckingbam,  Achitophel  and  Zimri.  In  these  portraits  he 
■hows  considerable  art  in  the  introduction  of  redeeming 
traits  to  the  ^eral  outline  of  malignity  and  depravity. 
Against  Buckingham  Dryden  had  old  scores  to  pay  off, 
but  he  was  too  practised  in  the  language  of  eulogy  and  in- 
rective  to  need  any  personal  stimulus.  *'  Glorious  John  " 
had  a  mind  superior  to  petty  hatreds,  as  well  as,  it  must  be 
admitted,*to  i)etty  friendships,  and  it  is  not  im]XMHible 
that  the  fact  that  his  pension  had  not  been  paid  since 
the  beginning  of  1680  ineighed  with  him  in  writing  this 
entire  to  gain  the  favour  of  the  court  In  a  play  produced 
in  1681,  The  Spanith  Friary  he  had  written  on  the  other 
side,  gratifying  the  ])0])ular  feeling  by  attacking  the  Papists. 
Tliree  other  satires,  with  which  he  followed  VipAlmUom  and 
Achitophd,  dealt  with  smaller  game  than  this  master-piece, 
though  one  of  them  was  hardly  inferior  in  point  of  literary 
))Oweir.  The  Medal  was  written  in  ridicule  of  the  medal 
struck  to  commemorate  Shaftesbuiy's  acquittal  Then 
Dryden  had  to  take  vengeance  on  the  literary  champions 
of  the  \Vhig  party,  who  had  opened  upon  him  with  all  their 
artillery.  Their  leader,  Shadwell,  he  essayed  to  demolish 
onder  the  nickname  of  '*  MacFlecknoe."  Besides  a  separate 
]K)em  under  that  title,  he  contributed  a  long  passage  to  a 
feeoond  piirt  of  Abmlom  and  Achitujt^iflj  written  chiefly  by 
K.ihnm  Tate,  in  which  Fergnson,  Forbes,  Settle,  and  Shad- 
well  were  victim^  of  his  strident  lash.  Religio  Laiei,  which 
came  immediately  after,  in  November  1682,  though 
nominally  an  ex(K)sition  of  a  layman  s  creed,  and  deservedly 
adnairf'l  f»  such,  was  not  without  a  (tolitiral  purpose.  It 
rtti'^kod  the  Pa} lists,  but  declared  the  **  fjmatics "  to  be 
t'till  Hfire  dangen)U8,  which  fitted  in  with  Charles'H  policy 
of  coiiclliuting  the  church  by  ]icrsocuting  the  Koncon- 
foniiistrt. 

DrydenN  next  poem  in  hon»ic  roupVt'i  Mn«  in  a  different 
strain.  On  the  acrf^-ion  of  Jumfs  in  1C^5,  he  Itocame  a 
Itninm  C.itholic.  There  hii.«»  li«.«ti.  iinTrfc  disms-iion  a*  to 
i»lif»biT  tliis  c<^»nv*>rsii)h  tr.is  or  w;n  imt  Mnrorc.  It  can 
only  ].o  «.iid  thfit  tht'c<.»inc»'l*iiri»l.i'tvfMnlji-4rlKin;:f'  of  f.iith 
iiii'l  hi"*  fcli.in;:e  of  jvntrun  wu-  Mj-pii.-j-nH,  aixl  tliiit  bmlt-n's 
fli  in.-'JiT  fur '  Dri^i-^iniK-y  i"*ari.iiiily  imtof  u  kind  ttMpu^ifcli 
m-ttiii-n.  Th»»  i'mP'o  f»f  ihpi*iiir«-ii]..ii«'c'  f.innot  Ik*  n.'in<»vcil 
I'\  ^li'h  i]-.i»  iis  t!ia^  Ills  wil'o  h  III  ih'i  n  :i  K>mvHi  Oitht>Hc 
f.ir  -t-vir.il  vi-ip*.  *>r  tint  ho  >*  »•*  ^MnviTti-il  by  lii.<  h.»n,  who 
1VM-,  i.>nvertod  at  Cinil»ri'i.'",  t'Vi-n  it  iIhtc  \von.'.invtvid«ni^ 
f««r  these  M;it<r:nciitfl.  J>-<»it  d"f<?rMl»d  Pryden's  c«'UVt*r!iion, 
a.s  Miftciiiliy  dcnniin.'e<I  'it,  frim  |»arty  mntivcA;  on  any 
Cither  ^oupd^,  it  U  mn  \vi»rih  Hr^T-wng.     Nothing  can  bo 


clearer  tlian  that  Diyden  all  his  life  thmagh  regarded 
literary  powers  as  a  means  of  aabosteaot^  and  had  little 
scruple  about  accepting  a  brief  on  any  side.     Tke  iliad 
and  Panther,  published  in  1687,  la  an  ingcnioiia  argnmeut 
for  Roman  Catholicism,  put  into  the  month  of  "  a  milk-wLitc 
hind,  immortal  and  unchanged.**    There  is   •'*i>nsidenUs 
beauty  in  the  picture  of  this  tender  creature,  and  its  eneoiifli 
in  the  forest  are  not  spared.     One  can  nndentand  tiii 
admiration  that  the  ptiem  received  whep  such  allegnnes  vert 
in  fashion.     It  was  the  thief  canse  of  the  Tencrati^n  viiA 
which  Dryden  was  regarded  by  Pope,  who,  himself  edocttsd 
in  the  Roman  CathoUc  faith,  was  taken  ai  a  buy  of  tvdfw 
to  see  the  veteran  poet  in  his  chair  of  houtrtir  and  actlifvii^ 
at  Will's  coffee-house.     It  was  also  very  open  to  ritlicnji^ 
and  was  treated  in  this  spirit  by  Prior  and  Muiusgo,  ik 
future  earl  of  Halifax.     Dn'deii's  other  literary  ssrricM  to 
James  were  a  savage  reply  to  Stillingfleet — ^who  had  attacked 
two  palmers  published  by  the  king  immediately  after  lui 
accession,  one  said  to  have  been  written  by  his  Isie  bnrtber 
in  advocaG}'  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  the  other  by  bis  Jin 
wife  explaining  the  jeasons  for  her   conversion— Aod  § 
translation  of  a  life  of  Xavier  in  prose.     He  hsd  ni^ 
ten  also  a  panegyric  of  Charles,  and  a  enlngy  <^  I 
ujader  the  title  of  Britnnnin   Jfeih'n'va,  mlueh  h  k 
teresting  to  cumiiare  with  his  other  prodnctioos  of  the 
kind. 

Dryden  did  not  alyure  his  new  faith  oo  the  Renilolins, 
and  so  lost  his  office  and  pension  as  laureate  snd  hrtcnn- 
grapher  royal  For  this  act  of  constancy  he  doMrrci  otdit, 
if  the  new  powers  woidd  have  considered  his  Mrricci  votb 
having  after  his  frequent  apoetaaiea.  His  rival  SbdnB 
reigned  in  his  stead.  Diyden  wasonoe  mors  thnmBiiBly 
upon  his  pen  for  support  He  tnnied  again  to  tke  ettp 
and  wrote  the  plays  which  we  have  eunmented.  A  gnit 
feature  in  the  last  decade  of  his  life  was  his  trw«latioii 
from  the  classica  A  Tolome  of  miscellauies  pnUihiid  ii 
1685  had  contained  aome  tianslattoiis  from  TagH,  Howi^ 
Lucretius,  and  TheOcritna.  He  now  prodnoed  tnaMm 
more  deliberately  as  a  saleable  commodity.  A  «u1bm  d 
miscellanies)  which  appeared  in  1093,  contained  tnaililiai 
from  Homer  and  Ovid.  In  the  same  year  he  pobliiW  • 
translation  of  the  satires  of  Juvenal  ud  PennH^  wiitta 
with  the  asustance  of  his  two  elder  sons.  Joknsoi  |«Mi 
on  this  work  the  ju^t  criticism  that "  tboo^,  liks  iD  ote 
productions  of  Dryden,  it  may  have  shining  paitii  it  mtm 
to  have  been  written  merely  for  wages,  in  an  aoita 
mediocrity."  When  Diyden  took  his  brsveO  d  tki 
stage  in  1694,  he  announced  hia  intention  of  dinti^l 
himself  to  a  transUtion  of  the  whda  of  VirgiL  (h  tkii 
he  seems  really  to  hava  bboured,  and  giest  expsctatiev 
were  formed  ol  it  It  was  published  in  1697,  and  ft^ 
a  great  success.  To  judge  it  by  its  fidelity  as  a  rc|i^od■^ 
tion  of  the  original  would  be  to  apply  too  hi^  a  tfaadui 
but  it  is  an  interesting  rendering  of  Viigil  iito  Ai 
style  of  Dr}'den,  and  as  a  poem  was  read  with  diB^^ 
in  its  own  age.  Soon  after  its  pnUicatioii,  Diydsi  vn^ 
one  of  his  master-pieces,  the  seooad  Ode  ob  St  Cedbis 
day.  His  next  woric  was  to  render  some  of  Chsnrai^'' 
Jkn^caccio's  tales  and  Ovid's  metamorphoees  into  kit " 
verse.  These  translations  appctred  a  few  Bootks  Wa* 
his  dcftthrjind  are  known  by  the  title  of  FabiA  1^  * 
large  portion  of  the  closing  years  of  Diyden^  Kfi  ^J^ 
?«pcnt  in  translating  for  bread.  He  had  a  windfdl  «f  ^ 
K'ninciM  from  I^>rd  Abingdon  for  a  poem  oo  the  dirfk^ 
Km  wife  in  16'J1,  but  genersUy  Lo  waa  b  uaaijiwj'l^ 
] «cu ni;iry  > t mit^.  He  is  supposed  to  hava  reesrwi  iait»*** 
presents  fn^m  rich  and  powerful  friends,  hot  ht  W|^ 
received  anything  from  the  eonrt,  aiid  ba  «M  loo  Jt^ 
to  make  advances.  Besidee,  bb  thna  aoM  Md  wn^ 
portts  iu  the  aervioe  of  the  Fd|»  at  Rom,  aad  ht  ^ 
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not  wen  be  on  good  terms  witli  botli  courts.  However, 
be  was  not  moleS^  in  London  by  the  Qovemment,  and 
In  piivate  he  was  treated  with  the  respect  due  to  his  old 
age  and  his  admitted  position  as  the  greatest  of  Irnng 
y.n£rlift1i  poets.  Hls  death  took  place  on  the  1st  of  May 
WOO. 

Dryden's  conrersion  to  Catholicism  had  a  great  indirect 
inflnence  on  the  preservation   of  his  fame.     It  was  this 
which  gained  him  the  discijileship  and  loving  imitation  of 
Pope.     He  thus  became  by  accident^  as  it  were,  the  literary 
father  and  c'.iief  model  of  the  greatest  poet  of  the  next 
generation.     If  his  fame  had  stood  simply  upon  his  merits 
as  a  poet,  he  would  in  all  likelihood  have  been  a  much  loss 
imposmg  figure  in  literary  history  than  he  is  now.     The 
tplendia  force  of  his  satire  must  always  be  admired,  but 
there  is  surprisingly  little  of  the  vast  mass  of  his  writings 
that  can  be  considei'ed  worthy  of  lasting  remembrance. 
He   showed  little   inventive  genius.     He  was  simply  a 
masterly  littSraifur  of  immense  intellectual  energy,  whose 
one  lucky  hit  was  the  first  splendid  application  of  heroic 
couplets  to  satire  and  religious,  moral,  and  political  argu- 
ment    Upon    this  lucky    hit  supervened    another,   tiie 
accidental  discipleship  of  Pope.     Dryden  lent  his  gift  of 
Terse  to  the  service  of  politics,  and  his  fame  profited  by  the 
connection.     It  would  be  unjust  to  say  that  his  fame  was 
doe  to  this,  but  it  was  helped  by  tlus ;  apart  from  the 
attachment  of  Pope,  he  owed  to  party  also  something  of 
tbe  favour  of  Johnson  and  the  personal  championship  and 
editorial  zeal  of  Scott. 

Tlie  standard  edition  of  Drydon  is  Scott's.  Tliere  is  an  odmir* 
iblc  edition  of  his  poetical  works  in  the  GloLe  scries,  hy  Mr  W.  D. 
Christie,  enriched  w.th  an  elaborately  accurate  memoir  and  pains* 
taking  notes.  His  two  best  plays.  Ml  for  Love  and  Don  Sebastian, 
ha?e  recently  been  rcjiublished  by  Mr.  J.  L.  Seton.         (W.  M.) 

DRY  ROT,  a  disease  in  timber,  apparently  infectious, 
which  occasions  the  destruction  of  its  fibres,  and  reduces  it 
evcnttially  to  a  mass  of  dry  dust.  ,  It  is  produced  most 
Teadily  in  a  warm,  moist,  stagnant  atmosphere,  while  com- 
mon or  wet  rot  is  the  result  of  the  exposure  of  wood  to  re- 
peated changes  of  climatic  conditions.     In  both  diseases, 
nowever,  a  kmd  of  spontaneous  combustion  or  decomposition 
goes  on  in  the  wood ;  water,  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  probably 
carburetted  hydrogen  are  evolved,  and  a  pulverulent  sub- 
stance, or  humus,  remains.     Though  the  growth  of  fungi 
ttxidoubtedly  accelerates  the  progress  of  dry  rot,  it  would 
leem  that  the  true  origin  of  the  disease  is  the  incipient 
decomposition  of  the  sap  in  wood,  and  that  by  virtue  of  this 
decomposition  the  fungi  obtain  a  nidus  for  their  growth. 
The  most  formidable  of  the  dry  rot  fungi  is  the  species 
Ueindiui  lacrymaru,  which  is  particularly  destructive  of 
coniferous  wood  ;   other  species  are  Polyporm  hyhndm^ 
^hich  thrives  in   oak-built  ships,  and  A  destriicUyr  and 
J^^ephora  puteana,  found  in  a  variety  of  wooden  struo- 
t'lrei    The  nature  of  ships'  cargoes  has  a  considerable  in- 
flaence  on  the  duration  of  their  timbers, — hemp,  pepper, 
•nd  cotton  being  highly  favourable,  and  lime  and  coaJ  un- 
favourable, to  the  development  of  dry  rot.     The  commonest 
pf'caution  against  the  occurrence  of  that  disease  is  to 
deprive  the  wood  of  its  moisture  by  exposure  to  the  open 
JJ^  or,  in  other  words,  to  season  it.     Charring,  steaming, 
•*|jing,  and  ismoke-curing  are  other  modes  of  desiccation 
^nich  have  been  resorted  to.     At  one  time  a  Mr  Lukin 
•t/empted  the  rapid  seasoning  of  logs  of  green  oak  at  Wool- 
Jch  dock}'ard  by  heatmg  them  in  pulverized  charcoal ;  but 
««  process,  though  it  lessened  the  weight  and  dimensions  of 
"•wood,  started  its  fibres  from  one  another.     He  then 
J^Qght  Ao  replace  the  moisture  of  heated  wood  by  the  pro- 
°"<^  of  the  distillation   of  pitch  pme  saw-dust';  before, 
***eyer,  the  operation  was  judged  to  be  complete,  an  ex- 
roiitia  t«M»k  place,  which  proved  fatal  'to  eight  workmen, 


and  wounded  twelve ;  the  experiment,  therefore,  was  not 
repeated.  Davison  and  Symington's  patent  process  of  arti- 
ficifil  drying,  which  has  been  found  to  yield  good  results, 
consists  in  exposing  thenrood  to  a  corrent  of  air  moving  at 
the  rate  of  about  i8  miles  an  honr^ioid  having  a  tempera- 
ture of  1 1  (T  to  112**  Fahr. 

The  felling  of  trees  when  void  of  freah  sap,  as  a  means 
of  obviating  the  rotting  of  timber,  is  %  practice  of  very 
ancient  origin.  Yitruvius  directs  (ii.  cap.  9)  that,  to  secure 
good  timber,  trees  should  be  cut  to  the  pith,  so  as  to  allow 
of  the  esc^>e  of  their  sap,  T^iich  by  dying  in  the  wood 
would  ii^ure  its  quality ;  also  that  feUing  should  take  place 
only  from  early  autumn  unti^the  end  of  winter.  The  sup- 
posed superior  quality  of  wood  cut  in  winter,  and  the  early 
practice  in  England  of  felling  oak  timber  at  that  season, 
may  be  inferred  from  a  statute  of  James  L,  which  enacted 
"  that  no  person  or  persons  shall  fell,  or  cause  to  be  felled, 
any  oaken  trees  meet  to  be  barked,  when  bark  is  worth  2s. 
a  cart-load  (timber  for  the  needful  building  and[  reparation 
of  houses,  ships,  or  mills  only  excepted),  but  between  the 
first  day  of  April  and  last  day  of  June,  not  even  for  the 
king's  use,  out  of  barking  time,  exc^  for  buiUling 
or  repairing  his  Majesty's  houses  or  ships."  Ingiving  testi- 
mony before  a  committee  of  the  House  of  c3ommons  in 
March  1771,  Mr  Barnard  of  Deptford  expressed  it  as  his 
opinion  that  to  secure  durable  timber  for  ship-building,  trees 
should  be  barked  in  spring  and  not  felled  till  the  succeed- 
ing winter.  In  France,  so  \ona  ago  as  1669,  a  royal  decree 
limited  the  felling  of  timber  m>m  the  1st  October  to  the 
15th  April ;  and}  in  an  order  issued  to  the  commissioners 
of  forests,  Napoleon  L  directed  that  the  felling  of  naval 
timber  should  take  place  only  from  November  f  to  March 
15,  and  during  the  decrease  of  the  moon,  on  account  of  the 
rapid  decay  of  timber,  through  the  fermentation  of  its  sap, 
if  cut  at  other  seasons.  The  bxirying  of  wood  in  water, 
which  di^lves  out  or  alters  its  putrescible  constituents 
has  long  been  practised  as  a  means  of  seasoning.  The  old 
'*  Resistance  "  frigate,  which  went  down  in  Malta  harbour, 
remained  under  water  for  some  months,  and  on  being  raised 
was  found  to  be  entirely  freed  from  the  dry  rot  fungus  that 
had  previously  covered  her ;  similarly,  in  the  ship  "  Eden," 
the  progress  of  rot  was  completely  arrested  by  18  months* 
submergence  in  PI}inuuth  Sound,  so  that  after  remaining  a 
year  at  home  in  excellent  condition  she  was  sent  out  to  the 
East  Indies.  It  was  an  ancient  practice  in  England  to 
place  timber  for  thrashing-floors  and  oak  planks  for  wain- 
scotting  in  running  water  to  season  them.  Whale  and 
other  oils  have  been  recommended  for  the  preservation  of 
wood ;  and  in  1737  a  patent  for  the  employment  of  hot  oil 
was  taken  out  by  a  Mr  Emerson.  Common  salt,  but  for 
the  attraction  of  its  impurities  for  moisture,  might  be 
advantageously  used  \  indeed  the  Dutch  ship-builders,  hav- 
ing observed  that  the  busses  in  which  herrings  were  stowed 
away  in  pickle  lasted  longer  than  any  other  craft,  adopted 
the  practice  of  filling  up  with  salt,  not  only  the  vacant  spacer 
between  the  planks,  out  also  holes  bored  for  its  reception  iu 
the  large  timbers. 

Among  the  many  processes  for  the  prevention  of  diy  and 
wet  rot  in  wood  by  impregnating  it  with  material  capable 
of  precipitating  its  coagulable  constituents  in  a  permanently 
insoluble  and  imputrescible  form,  the  following  may  be 
enumerated  : — Kyau's  (1832),  in  which,  according  to  Sir 
Humphry  Davy's  suggestion,  a  solution  of  corrosive 
sublimate  is  employed ;  Sir  W.  Burnett's  (1836),  M. 
Breant's  (1837),  Margary's  (1837),  and  Payne's  (1841), 
•which  consist  resjxictivoly  in  the  use  of  zinc  chloride, 
cdpperas,  copper  sulphate,  and  copperas  followed  by  sodium 
carbonate ;  and  Bethell's  (1838),  for  the  treatment  of  the 
wood  wi^  crude  creasote  or  oil  of  tar.  The  application  of 
aolution  of  copper  sulphate,  containing  aboitl  aqnarter  of  fl^ 
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fiound  of  the  salt  to  cadi  gallon  oi  water,  according  to 
Margary*8  patent,  has  been  found  vciy  efilcaciuus  in  the 
case  of  timber  not  liable  to  the  solvent  action  of  water ;  but 
of  all  pn>cesKes  the  most  satisfactoiy  is  Bctheirs.  In  this 
the  wood  is  injected  with  henvy  tar-oil  in  cylinders  C  feet 
in  dinmctcr  and  20  to  50  feet  in  length,  at  a  tcmiwraturo  of 
120*  Fahr.,  and  under  a  pressure  of  150  lb  to  the  square 
inch,  80  that  onlinary  fir  timber  absorbs  on  the  average  8 
1 1 10  S)  of  the  liquid  per  cubic  foot.  Timber  thus  projiarod 
his  been  found  not  only  dumble,  but  also  oxemj>t  from  the 
ot lacks  uf  insects  and  other  peitt^. 

J.  Panworth,  An  /T-.-'if/  on  Uu  carstof  tfw.  T)  y  H^t  I'-i  Bnilleit^, 
Is^OfJ  ;  l^\v.l.«n,  A  Tn-atlm'  on  thf  Dry  liof,  ISi/i*;  Woil.\  A  TrrntiM- 
in  thA  J):y  IU<  lit  Tiy.^ber,  1S15  ;  niRpman.  O.i  the  Prtveniinn  of 
3'tuil--r  fr.nn  I'lfrnffHre  Veen  it,  1817;  M'Willinin*,  £xsay  oa  M-- 
(Tijtn  a'd  Ojirrut^o:i  of  the  Jtry  Ji-jt,  151S  ;  Burndl  iu  J.uniai  of 
the  S  ■:•//  if  Arit,  JunD  1,  1860,  vol.  viii. 

DU  BARRV  GOMARD  DE  VAUBERXIER,  Marib 
Jeannk,  CouxtEoS  <  1746-1793),  mistreps  of  Louis  XY., 
"R-as  the  daughter  of  Vaubemicr,  a  clerk  of  the  cu3t<.»ms  ar 
Vaucouleuns  and  was  bom  there  on  the  19  th  August  1740. 
She  received  little  or  no  education,  and,  coming  to  'Paris 
while  yet  very  young,  she  eutered  the  houw  of  a  "  mar- 
chando  de  modes.**  She  soon  fell  a  victim  to  the  tempta* 
lions  which  there  beset  her,  and  lived  as  a  courtesan  under 
the  name  of  Mdlle.  Lange.  Her  gruat  and  peculiar  ikt- 
aonal  charms  led  Jean  Cuuut  Du  Barry  to  form  the  design 
of  receiving  her  into  his  house,  in  order  to  make  it  more 
attractive  to  the  duiKis  from  whom  by  gambling  he  won 
money  to  furnish  him  with  the  mcaiLi  of  dissipation.  Her 
eucceas  8ur])asslng  his  expectations,  his  ho[ies  ttH.>k  a  higher 
f  .ight,  and  he  j>n;.^cntL'd  her  to  LfCbel,  valet  do  cbambre  of 
Louis  XV.,  wiih  the  intention  that  lOie  should  become  the 
mistress  of  the  king.  In  this  bhe  succeeded ;  but  as  the 
favour  shown  bv  L^mis  to  a  courte&iu  roused  murmurs  in 

w 

the  court  and  remonstrances  from  his  ministers  and  the 
members  of  the  royal  family,  Louis,  who  was  too  infatuated 
to  remove  her,  met  their  wishes  half-way  by  feocuring  for 
her  a  nominal  husband.  Count  Jean  Du  Rirry  was  married 
himself,  but  his  brother  William  offered  himself  for  the 
ceremony,  and  after  its  i)erfonn.ince  the  Countess  Du  Barry 
iraw  prc-eutu'l  at  amrt  on  the  22d  April  17C9.  ller  iuflu- 
ci.cc  (ivcr  the  m^'narch  was  abftolute  until  his  death,  and 
court i«Tj  and  mirii>ton*  were  iu  favour  or  disgrace  with  him 
in  txict  accordance  with  her  wUhes.  The  Due  de  Choiseul, 
wh>i  rL'fusod  to  acknowledge  her,  was  dUgraced  in  17T1  ; 
riT.d  the  Due  d'Ai^'uilh.-n,  \\ho  h:id  the  reputation  of  being 
l.-T  l-tver,  t<x»k  hi^  place,  and  in  c"nccrt  with  her  governed 
tl.i"  monarch.  The  favour  of  L'uis  for  the  CounteM  Du 
l>arry  continued  toevtr.inuehini  fr>m  his  children  and  from 
the  most  of  the  rv.\v<d  family,  and  this  isolation  induced  him 
!•>  buil.i  f<ir  hiT  tho  lunguiticc-nt  mansion  of  Lucicuue?.  At 
his  dcith  in  177-4  an  orJ*  r  f»f  Ills  siiccc«or  banished  her  to 
T/Abbaycd'.i  ri-nt-aiix-Daiii.s,  noir  Mcaux,  but  the  queen 
ii.torreJin^  fr  hi-r,  tl:e  kin..:  iutho  fill. /win,:;  year  gave  her 
J  rmi.->:"n  to  rt'il'.*  at  Liuicniies  ^\iih  a  peii-^i  'II  Having 
;:  r.c  t'»  Ki._''.iii  1  ::i  \7\)'2  t  •  ciiikMV..ur  t»  r.*iae  nh-ney  on 
lit  r  jcwcl-s  she  w.ts  on  liir  rc*;nn  a  ■<  ;;-vd  before  the 
1{>-Vi>luti"n.iry  tribun.il  of  h.i>'ing  dkiipated  tho  treasures 
of  the  pt..to,  c.'r*.«»pinHl  ;if;.ii:i«t  tho  rep'.:l-!ii\  and  worn, 
ii.  Lond>n,  *'inourLin^  for  the  tyrant.'  Shv  was  con- 
d  :r.r.>^d  to  death  December  7,  1 70  J,  and  behcailcd  the  same 

DI'IILTX,  a  maritime  county  of  Ireland,  situated  in  the 
Hri.vln''c  of  Lvinster,  and  containing  tho  lr:>h  niotr. spoils. 
It  i<  Kr.mduii  on  the  N.  by  the  ei:::nty  M«  ath,  E.  by  the 
Irish  Sea,  S.  by  Wickl-^w,  and  W.  by  KiJ.i.iro  nnd  .\!eath 
With  tho  exception  of  b>ulli  and  Carl»w,  Pubhn  is  tho 
mnallest  ctmnty  iu  Irciind.  It*  greatest  lei i;,th  is  32  mile% 
ita  grttlest  breadth  lo;  and  Uie  erM  is  3i>4  iqture  luilw, 
07  S26,P93  arrcR. 


Geciogy, — ^The  greater  |nu:1  uf  tha  eounty  lerii  « 
tho  eastern  extremity  of  the  great  bed  of  flbu  linmton 
that  extends  over  the  middle  of  the  island,  wideoisg  u  it 
spreads  Wcstvrard.  It  riaes  in  its  southern  part  into  i  rup 
of  mountains,  which  forms  the  verge  of  on  elevated  diKcct, 
extending  thence  for  more  than  thirty  miles  tu  th«  »?cik 
through  the  county  of  Wicklow.  Through  this  tract  a  L^ge 
body  of  granite  passes  in  a  south-western  diroctioa,  ri^ 
mcncing  at  Blackrock  and  passing  by  Dundnim  and  Kat^ 
farnham,  and  forming  the  loftiest  summit  in  tiw  ^^x•i7, 
Ixiunded  on  its  eastern  and  western  sides  by  inciunUat 
rocks  of  great  variety  of  stnictore  and  relations ;  micae^v 
schist  exists  at  Killiuey  and  Rathfamham,  and  argillAecaai 
schist,  on  both  sides  of  the  granite- and  quartz  r^  in  'J* 
eastern  aide  alone,  forming  the  promontory  of  Bray  Head, 
and  reapi>earing  in  the  more  northern  part  of  the  c^cc:t, 
where  it  forma  the  pirtureaque  peninsula  of  Hovtb,  iLJ 
rises  to  the  height  of  567  feet  above  the  level  of  the  hi 
The  country  near  Bray  preaenta,  within  a  am&U  sfiiee.  u 
instructive  aeriea  of  rocks ;  and  at  Killiney  schistose  U!i 
lire  to  be  seen,  of  conaiderable  extent,  reposing  on  grssircL 
Near  Booterstown,  a  mass  of  crmpact  limestone  ii  risire 
within  a  few  fathoms  of  the  granite.  Calp^  or  **  \XkX 
quarry  stone,"  a  variety  of  limestone^  is  tho  prevailiBg  rork 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Dublin,  and  ia  moch  u«ed  fv 
buUdiug;  and  the  granite  of  Dalkey  and  the  Dei^bijc> 
hood  is  also  much  used  for  architectural  purpoiei  in  the 
city  and  environs ;  quantities  of  it  are  exported  to  Ec^ 
land.  Petrifactions  abound  in  many  parte  of  the  linoKu 
country.  In  the  pcninaula  of  Howth  gray  ore  cf  nua* 
ganesc,  brown  ironstone,  and  brown  iron-ore  oocnr  is  ibsa- 
dance. 

Surf>tce, — The  northern  portion  of  the  connty  is  fi2t,ind 
the  soil  good,  particularly  on  the  borders  of  Meadi;  bat  m 
the  aouthem  side  the  land  riaes  into  eleratione  of  eaoiidff- 
able  height  The  mountains  are  chiefly  covered  with  kaeti 
except  where  a  subsidence  in  the  ground  affords  a  nndai 
for  the  formation  of  bog,  with  which  about  2003  acm  m 
covered.  There  are  alao  a  few  amaU  tracta  of  bog  ia  tbi 
northern  part  of  the  coimty.  The  nu)untain  dirtrict  ii  «i3 
adapted  for  timber,  tu  the  growth  of  which  aooie  attofta 
has  lately  been  paid. 

Coatt. — The  northern  coast  of  the  coimty  fran  ^ 
briggan  to  Howth  has  generally  a  aandy  ahore,  and  eioi^ 
only  the  small  harboure  of  Balbriggan  and  Skcniea  !> 
the  promontory  of  Howth,  the  coaat  anddcnly  awaa  i 
bolder  aspect ;  and  between  the  town  of  Holvth  and  tli 
lioturesque  rocky  islet  of  Ireland'a  Eye  an  artificial  kiibKi 
i:is  bcvn  constructed,  at  an  expcnae  of  above  one-third  i> 
million  sterling,  which  is  useful  only  to  Teaedi  of  v^ 
burthen,  and  those  engaged  in  the  fisheriea.  Soon  aft*  thi 
harbour  was  finished  it  waa  diacovered  that  a  f hiftiag  nsi- 
Irink  was  likely  to  render  the  refuge  quite  ttajleee;  iai*^ 
slow  but  certain  filling  up  of  the  harboor  ia  made  appaifst  it 
Ittw  tide.  Kingstown  harbour,  on  the  south  side  oif  PbImJ 
liay,  is  by  far  tho  best  in  the  county.  It  was  taaaa^ 
in  161G,  and  was  not  quite  ^"'■hti?  until  ISd^t-^* 
A  total  exiivnditure  of  £825,000.  A  qnay  vam  ^ 
into  tho  harbour  to  a  diatanoe  of  500  feet,  at  *k3 
vcpseU  drawing  24  feet  of  water  may  mdoad  st  sny  ''' 
of  tlie  tide.  The  potty  harboam  of  Bollock  snd  Oboliv** 
are  on  this  coast,  the  former  being  qnita  dry  asuetf  M^ 
tide,  and  the  mouth  of  the  latter  being  mwa  hi|hv  ^ 
!  the  IhxI.  B.Ubriggan  ia  little  better,  and  that  at  Skflii* 
!  \i  Iiardly  to  be  mentioned.  Oppoaita  OookBOfS  fcaih* 
;  {wA  Daikcy  Isknd,  and  the  aoond  between  the  islaBda't^ 
■>h<>ro  is  hc-ld  to  be  dangerona  in  oertaio  iisslili^  " 
!  Weather  The  island  ia  2%  acrsi  in  aatcaL  sad 
aUtut  midway  between  Kingrtnwn  hariwr^ad  the  I 
fill  hA5  of  Killiney.     Koitli  of  Howth  lies  UibW  VktL 
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iOO  acres  in  area,  tlio  property  of  Lord  Talbot  de 
le.  Shell-fish,  especially  lobsters,  are  caught  here  in 
ice.  Small  islets  lie  not  far  off,  the  most  interesting 
li  is  that  known  as  Inis|>atrick,  noted  .as  the  spot 
iiich  St  Patrick  first  landed  in  Ireland,  anywhere  ho 
3  first  church.  Ireland's  Eye,  oflf  Howth,  is  a  very 
que  rock  standing  on  about  54  acres  of  grass  laui 
ffordwl  great  room  for  geological  disquisition, 
isherv  districts  are  Dublin  and  Howth.  The  chief 
are  Howtli  and  Skerries,  the  former  of  which  is 
5cd  by  the  ^laiix  and  Cornish  fishermen,  who  resort 
derable  numbers  to  tlie  harbour  during  the  fishing 
Dublin  Bay  haddocks  and  herrings  have  long 
teemed,  and  justly,  for  their  sui>erior  quality  and 

■s  and  Mountains. — The  chief  river  iu  the  county  is 
fey,  which  rises  in  the  Wicklow  Mountains  about 
miles  south-west  of  Dublin,  and,  after  running 
10  nules,  empties  itself  into  Dublin  Bay.  The 
of  the  river  is  so  tortuous  that  40  miles  may  be 
d  and  only  1 0  giiiiied  in  direction.  The  scenery  along 
ks  of  the  Lifi'ey  is  remarkable  for  its  beauty.  The 
ins  which  occuj^y  the  southern  border  of  the  county 
extremities  of  the  great  group  guarding  the  ac^jacent 
of  Wicklow.  The  prmcipal  simimits  are  the  Three 
[ountaiji  and  Garry  Castle,  the  former  having  an 
n  of  1586  feet,  and  the  ktter  of  1869  ;  and  the 
ormed  by  Ki})pure  and  the  Seefin  range,  Kippuro 
527,  and  Seeiin  2150  feet  high.     But  the  grandest 

of  these  hills  are  the  great  natural  ravines  which 
I  them,   the  most  extraordinary  being  the  Scalp, 

which  the  traveller  passes  from  Dublin  to  Wick- 

mlture. — Of  the  226,895  acres  which  form  the  area 
county,  100,236  acres  were  returned  in  1871 
r  tiUage,  91,503  as  pasture,  4716  wood,  15,700  in 
md  14,470  waste,  bog,  moimtain,  and  water.  The 
the  county  has  indeed  changed  but  little  during  the 
,  and  ihe  statistics  as  to  the  treatment  of  the  soil  ex- 
.  almost  stationary  result  The  growth  of  the  towns 
ji  to  the  city  has  made  the  only  appreciable  change, 
t  change  Las  been  not  inconsiderable.  The  farms 
general  snialL  Near  Dublin,  particularly  ou  the 
a  side  of  the  city,  a  very  considerable  portion  of 
jity  coiLsists  of  ornamental  grounds,  and  the  rents 
wrtionately  high. 

produce  of  the  crops  is  generally  greater  than  in  any 
aunty, — not  so  much  on  account  of  any  natural 
ity  in  the  soil,  as  by  reason  of  the  facilities  afforded 
neighbourhood  of  a  large  city,  and  the  greater 
tare  of  capital  on  the  laud.  Of  cereals  the  prin- 
:)ps  are  oats  and  wheat ;  and  of  green  crops,  potatoes, 
ttock  the  county  is  jmrticularly  rich  in  proportion 
ixtent.  The  following  tables  give  the  acreage  of 
ul  numbers  of  stock  in  1873  and  1876  ; — 


Cat*  Wh«at.  Potatoes. 

...  16,723  6392  10,107 

16,009  5646  9,ik53 

Cattle.  Sheep.  Pigs. 


loTMS  and 
Unlet. 


Oth«r  Oreen  Meadow 

Crops.  and  GoTer. 

6826  45.574 

6566  49.789 

Ooata.  PoultTy 


21,098       54,502      88,604       20,032       6245      191,880 
20,015       52,770      64,2o3       17,273       6878      213,531 

gards  the  division  of  the  land,  the  number  of  hold- 
Lhe  county  has  somewhat  diminished  within  recent 
In  1903,  there  were  9016  separate  holdings,  while 
there  were  only  8792.  According  to  the  Owners' 
of  1876,  the  county  was  divided  in  1874 
UOO  proprietors,  of  whom  2526,  or  61^  per  cent, 
s  than  one  acre  of  ground,  a  p2t)portion  almoet 
,  with  the  average  of  Leinster.     From  the  same 


authority  it  appears  that  the  total  area  held  amonnted  to 
217,457  acres,  giving  an  average  of  53  acres  per  holduig 
(that  of  the  provino  being  187) ;  and  the  total  valuation 
amounted  to  j£686,;94,  giving  an  average  of  £3,  Ss.  2d. 
per  acre,  as  against  I83.  lljd.  for  the  whole  province. 
Fourteen  proprietors  held  more  than  2000  acres  each,  and 
57,969  acres  in  all,  or  26J  per  cent  of  the  area,  viz  :— ^ 
Charles  Cobbe,  9662  acres ;  Eail  of  Howth,  7377 ;  Sir  C. 
C.  W.  DomviUe,  6252 ;  George  Wodds,  4141 ;  Sir  Bogcr 
Pahner,  3991 ;  Lord  Langford,  3659 ;  Ion  Trant  Hamilton, 
3647 ;  Mrs  AVhite,  3422 ;  W.  W.  Hackelt,  3198 ;  Eyre 
Coote's  representatives,  3107 ;  K.  Q.  Alexander,  2973 , 
Earl  ot  Pembroke,  2269;  Lord  Annaly,  2139;  Marquis 
of  Lansdowne,  2132. 

The  manufacturea  of  the  county  are  mainly  confined  10 
the  city  of  Dublin  and  its  neighbourhiKjd.  Tliere  is,  hi>w- 
ever,  a  manufactory  of  cotton  hosiery  at  Balbriggan  of  some 
importance. 

AdministrcUiorit  <jC*c — There  are  nine  baronies  in  the 
county : — 1  and  2.  Balrothery  East  and  West,  containing 
Hush  and  Lusk  (i)opulation  1800),  Skerries ^2236),  and 
Balbriggan  (2332)  ;  3.  Coolock,  contaming  Cloutarf 
(3442),  and  several  minor  villages;  4.  Kethercross,  con- 
taining the  ancient  parliamentary  borough  of  Swordj 
(1008),  and  the  village  of-  Qlasnevin;  5.  *  Newcastle,  coi;! 
taining  the  village  of  Lucan,  and  Newcastle,  whicli 
was  represented  in  the  Irish  Faiiiament  by  two  members : 
6.  Uppercross;  7.  Rathdown,  containing  the  towns  of 
Dundnmi  (540),  Blackrock*  (8089),  Kingstown  (16,378), 
Dalkey  (2584),  and  Killiney  (2290) ;  8.  Castleknock,  m 
which  is  situated  the  Phoenix  Park ;  and  9.  Dublin,  con- 
taining the  city  and  many  outlying  villages.  The  vlllago 
of  Dc^ybrook,  famous  for  its  lair  and  accompanyini^ 
riotous  pleasure,  is  now  part  of  Pembroke  township^  one  <n 
the  richest  and  most  beautiful  suburbs  of  the  ci^. 

The  nine  baronies,  including  the  city,  are  divided  into  99 
parishes,  all  within  the  archdiocese  of  Dublin.  The  county 
proper,  excluding  the  capital,  contains  222,709  acres ;  the 
rateable  property  is  valued  at  X700,854 ;  the  population  at 
the  last  census  (1871)  was  158,936  :  and  the  number  of 
houses,  28,803.  Between  1841  and  1871  the  increase  of 
popnlaAion  was  nearly  13'5  per  cent,  although  between  May 
1851  and  December  1871  there  emigrated  from  the  county 
58,774  persons.  In  1871,  70j^per  cent  of  the  total  popula- 
tion were  Roman  Catholics.  In  the  city  that  denomination 
forms  79  per  cent  The  numbers  of  the  last  religious  census 
were— Catholics,  111,964;  Episcopalians,  39,289;  Presby- 
terians, 2995 ;  ukI  various,  4688.  There  are  two  poor-law 
unions,  Balrothery  and  Rathdown,  but  portions  of  the 
county  are  in  unions  situated  in  adjacent  counties.  The 
average  daily  number  of  paupers  in  the  county  workhouses 
in  1876  was  674.' 

Dublin  is  tiie  head-quarters  of  the  military  district, 
and  of  tlie  general  commanding-in-chief  and  staff  of  Ire- 
land. 

The  total  number  of  children  receiving  education  in  1824- 
26  was  reported  in  a  parliamentary  return  to  be  83,008. 
In  1853,  there  were  159  national  schools  in  operation, 
attended  by  28,799  chihlren,  and  in  1876  there  were 
52,127  children  attending  the  national  schools. 

Previous  to  the  imion  with  Great  Britain,  this  oounty 
returned  ten  representatives  to  the  Irish  Parliament,— two 
for  the  county,  two  for  the  city,  two  for  the  university,  and 
two  for  each  of  the  boroughs  of  Swords  and  Newcastle. 
The  number  of  representatives  was  reduced  to  five  by  the 
Act  of  Union,  one  member  being  withdrawn  from  the  uni- 
versity', and  the  boroughs  of  Swords  and  Newcastle  disfran- 
chisedL  The  Reform  Act  of  1832  restored  the  second 
member  to  the  university,  leaving  the  represeotBtioii  ia 
other  respects  unchanged. 
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niil«r'.—U  ti  cuud  bj  PlolfDif  Uiit  lis  c«.ntT  Dublin  ■•■ 
irhii.;.  i  K  il.<  lnl.»oI  th«  tbUni,  who  d«U  tor  lh«  mint  fait 
it  Jl'.i-.ii  ct^rr,  bnl  i>n  ih»ir  Mitiiog  in  Dnblin  foondrd  llw  ciljf 
Ei-:-.^!.  =:'V  pnninitd  to  l-t  Suhlia.  Litrr  inilm  ■ffiim  llut  tlLrg 
L'''.4U  T'n  diim  out  in  lh«  Dincn,  nho  hrlil  •mr  until  t]i« 
Uk;*  vl  \.1rv.ari  (10H)  nnilltd  in  tit  OTtttutu  of  Oirir  power. 
Wa  ti.i  EsjIi^ItLdcil,  tb*  ponple  to  tba  nnrth  of  the  UBej 
«iT1  /L:ica  •s.'.Iig  Iht  Icuh  M  Fingall,  or  wliita  fortigncn,  ooa 
A:t*  liriag  uiith  itf  tbo  rirn  ven  liiUfil  In-M^tf,  or  bbck 
kn^^tn^  TL»  Fev,  Ccvt  Ol»-»y  protHMd  to  li*  »blo  to  di*^ni 
lata  <j  it-i  ■L.iT'rti.t  nut*  gtcd  ■■  ulu  u  hli  d*y ;  but  ih*  moilcni 
ciMrr-;  viil  f  lil  lo  caI^h  at.;  ni'kcki  whenby  diScnnt  portiou  of 
tL'.  :v.i:7r.'^:.;t\  may  btdistln^iiiibnl. 

U  ISli',  k>:.3  John  rtiuml  this  dintiict  into  ■  county,  comiirii- 
U?  ^  cb:t(  i-M-'^a  of  eeub-.ry  vithia  tha  English  ynit.  Ths 
L£.itt  tf  'J-t  cDiE!:y  mrr,  Lonvnr,  nnnTtda,  and  UDilrrwnit  many 
■  KierL  AllhnURh  to  n<ur  llw  (nt  ul 
t  ptofitiM*  lanl  were  lorfrittd  in  iht 

_.,      _  . ...  Wwreain  tlnCerolntionrf  less.     In 

_.,;>  iL*  tri:. laiiuwmdftinitoly  nmknl,  th»  couulry  inhabitnl 

Vt  C*  U'Tot-lii  Md  tho  O'Uyraa  hojiK  fomod  ~''  ''■ ' — ' 

\f;.t.-,w.     TLo  rnimr     -■ .._.,,  .. 

iLUr'.>t  in  IhikliB  com 


TL*  misciice  ol  iny  rnntid^bl*  tovn*  drcn 
Biin,  ud  It  hu  no  historic  livUli  to 
niibblg  of  Ihe  Fenian  lirin^  took  pi 


lb*  (iiian  of  Tilbight,   iboat 

Rb>l^  who  onmbtRd  froni  EDO  to  7U0,  watt  tounl  windcmifi  it 

>  ti:«-l  ni'in  tbra  to  ]-icl<l,  iirrd  ind  woanded  £rc  of  tliem ;  but  the 
-■'■"■-- •     LordSlralh. 


bi^lk  of  IhtmnerwovpTtaktnbylhf  troops 

,  bbociptTirfd  thnnTiibQaMuadinKrvni^  tbpm 


Sir  John  j 


■.wImiH 


]aS2,  ipnki  tbtuof  Ibi  omnty  Gi 

"Without  Inving  the  eonnty  of  Dubtia,  th*  ul»tiry  nd| 
hue  ua  dilEi.-aUy  In  fioding  Domtroiu  objnti  of  Inltm  ai 
Intttncticn,  mting  light  upon  tbf  nily  huliny  of  Iht  amn. 
Among  Ike  udtnt  ntht,  dnni.  or  focti'rouIrTurtKl  bj  tin  cum 
liiih  or  the  DuiH,  end  mon  probably  by  both  people,  tuiMba 
or  Ktuiily  in  po«tioni  of  nitnnl  ilrength,  tmpnnnl  ly  l-i  al 


Ubonr,  ecrrnil  n 


found  ii 


nneition  with  tha  laipr  tifciii. 


itthadtteKt 


iShnnkhill  or  Kath~ni7qhut,  near  the  rcmatkib'tTnal 
uonstain  colled  tha  Bcalp,  ia  <rf 

commanduuc  in  poaition.  and  in  chsi  pnnmiiy  m  ut  lanat 
'h.  and  iuppoaed  ftagment  of  a  rooiid  towrr.  JEammi* 
rhnl  monnrli  of  the  Hima  period  alio  tii't  ni!-reJ  tbm^ 


the  I 


■ioaallT 


ewhat  iiDiiUr  ii 


ooouly  rednma  thiM  of  the  ancient  nniiJ  to 
Ireluid,— fine  at  3wotdi,  another  it  Lnak,  tiirDUBg  laa  if  ib 
andeiof  the  cbnrch  itctplc,  and  *  thinl  In  thaUi^Mnif 
pri:«rT»tion  at  Clondilkia." 

DUBLIH,  the  metropolu  of  Ii'dond,  in  the  umtjit 
Dublin  and  provinoa  of  Leintter,  ii  •  Mimty  m  Mt,  ai 
B  mnnicLpat  and  paxliamenuiy  boroaEo;  ^a  uih  rflit 
fonner  i»  3*408  B^ren.    It  it  di<tant  S92inilKW.X.¥.lnD 


1, 1 38  tiiile*  W.  from  Liverpool,  ud  60  mili^i  W,  from 
Till,  in  03*  20'  3tt"  N.  Ut  uid  6'  17'  13"  W.  lone., 
HituiLl':i|  iu  tin  pvM  cuiitnl  liiimtune  diatrii't  wliicb 
I  a  br.nnM  lliu  inland  fmc  the  Iriah  Hea  Ut  iho 
•'  'li-nin,  lit)  tint  Itiver  Iiilfey,  f  xlomlin,:  to  tlip  jonc- 
t  Willi  the  Ibiy  ■■[  DuUiii,  Ibu  walun  of 


■nil  I 


■<iulh  iiii)iurli.ii 


II II.  ths  jai|iul»ti>Hi  of  DnMin 
ii  li>ultii«r->tliwMl.<uM<'<l:ii)17N3it        .      . 

••:    U  hit^lflw   i-ntinnitHl  it  nt  1»J,(HHI ;  |  Iv.Mei.tory  boroagh,  lAoM 

,    I.Kt  •I'luiiii    (ijikoii   in    mi)   it  «iu  I  th.MO  of  th«  tmimeipal  bn 

iy/IWut   IXtl,  ^.14,HI»*  in  IMlI.and  |  flrros.audcaDtaiiitdia  1871 


n  ind  irntliintt.'1^  nhnriM  alMCako 
wonderfully  impromd  withia  tlta  put  Iwady  jm^  »i 
(-•iniiiLuti)  at  [iteaeuttlM  chief  oltLenMrBttaKtiMiaU 
I 'if  at  ranger  ii  inmt  to  adiiiii&  Tha  (■iljiiniiiairfii|i  rf 
IuithminnaiKiRathgar,EiiigrtMra~"' — *"""""  "-"^ 
mid  Daltcr,  ora  "  '  '  "'  *  '- 
cmimm-jof  llM 


•u  '-'-■^'-*  'rr mr' '-  ** 

dtf.    If  ifiitiiaa  Ifciii  iiuuifcrtiai  ** 
itaconluiaboatUaOOONA    ftipr 
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•n  is  nearly  33  inches ;  rain  or  snow  falU  on 
Br  annam ;  and  the  wind  blows  ftom  the  N.  or 
lays,  ^e  average  death-rate  is  27  per  1000. 
of  the  city  is  singularly  .simple.  The  liffey 
i  through  the  centre  from  west  to  east,  and  the 
nect  long  lines  of  streets  running  north  and 
3  communications  between  the  two  sides  of  the 
pie,  there  beir.g  9  bridges  in  a  distance  of  about 
&  haJf,  and  ferries  for  the  two  miles  of  shipping 
e  last  bridge  and  the  mouth  of  the  river. 
treet  is  the  finest  avenue  in  Dublin ;  the  houses, 
re  not  uniform,  and  the  street  is  not  bng 
its  width,  while  the  Nelson  Pillar,  itself  a  beau- 
blocks  the  view  and  interrupts  the  traffic.  The 
onsists  of  a  fluted  Doric  column  120  feet  high, 
massive  pedestal,  the  four  sides  of  which  show 
Jopenhagen,  St  Vincent,  and  Trafalgar.  On  the 
colossal  statue  of  Nelson,  surrounded  by  a  balus- 
hich  there  is  an  ascent  by  a  spiral  stair.  The 
monument,  almost  completed  by  Foley  before 
is  destined  for  the  southern  end  of  Saekville 
Rill  cost  about  £12,000.  On  the  other  side  of 
across  Carlisle  Bridge,  is  Westmoreland  Street, 


Environs  of  Dublin, 

ink  of  Ireland  and  Trinity  College  at  its  southern 
;ht  angles  to  Westmoreland  Street  b  Dame  Street, 
ably  the  best  street  in  the  city.  The  houses  are 
nassive,  and  more  than  one  of  them  colossal.  At 
Dublin  Castle,  and  at  the  other  the  great  front 
k  and  of  Trinity  college.  The  chief  drawback 
as  a  city  is  the  sudden  transition  from 
:e  to  meanness,  and  in  no  part  of  it  is  there 
Dm  this  displeasing  contrast.  Close  by  its  every 
lifico  is  a  purlieu,  with  its  unpleasant  character- 
addition  to  this,  tlio  soil  is  so  oozy  that,  after 
lit  shower  '-  is  melted  into  far-spreading  mud- 
fying  the  conjecture  that  Dublin  was  in  old 
'*  Town  of  the  Ford  of  Hurdles  on  the  Black- 
he  River  Liffey,  too,  which  ought  to  be  a  source 
is  rendered  offensive  by  receiving  the  drainage 
.  There  aro  numerous  elegant  houses  in  the 
irrounded  by  well-kept  gardens.  The  slighter 
Tolka,  the  Dodder,  and  the  Tongue,  meander 
jrell-cultivated  coimtry  ;  there  is  a  noble  supply 
»r  domestic  purposes  ;  and  lines  of  tramway  run 
heart  of  the  city  to  every  outljring  district 
)ublin  was  said  to  bo  bounded  by  the  circular 
I  is  nine  miles  in  extent ;  but  the  growth  of  the 


city  has  far  ontnin  that  limit  There  are  about  820  miles 
of  streets  ui  the  boron^  under  the  control  of  the  corpora^ 
tion;  the  Taluation  of  the  borough  in  1871  (ezcludinfl 
exemptions,  Government  bmldinga,  religiooa  houses,  &c.) 
amounted  to  £596,000 ;  the  number  of  honaea  inhabited 
was  23,896,  uninhabited  1059,  and  building  87.  The 
want  of  a  Building  Act  "in  Dublin  has  resulted  in  the 
absence  in  many  places  of  anything  like  uniformity  in 
the  frontage,  height,  or  charaoter  of  its  bmldinga. 

The  condition  of  the  varioos  orders  of  tho  community  fa  perhape 
^est  shown  by  dting  the  ceasos  retams  as  to  the  number  of 
families  ocftupying  the  foor  different  classes  of  houses.  There  were 
5035  families  in  oousea  of  the  lot  class,  10,528  families  in  the 
2d  class,  16,819  in  the  8d  clasa,  and  26,7S8  in  the  Ith  class. 
The  68,110  families  thus  liold  23,896  houses.  Another  way 
of  estimating  Dublin  society  is  by  taking  the  occupations  of  the 
people.  In  1871  there  were  331  clergymen  in  Dublin,  286  barrlbtersy 
370  attorneys,  49  architects,  215  accountants,  4000  bootmakers, 
1660  tailors,  19,600  domestic  servants,  88  photogmphers,  1006 
coachmen  and  cabm<>n,  1600  drapers  and  mercers.  1280  cannen  and 
carriers,  936  cabinetmakers,  8600  clerks,  177  civil  engkieeti,  894 
fishmongers,  88  glovemakers,  1867  grocers,  11,530  labourers,  4590 
miliiners,  1477  j^rinters,  31  sculQ^ors,  228  watch  and  clock  maken, 
458  wine  and  spuit  merchants. 

Judgee,  lawyers,  and  doctors  may  be  said  to  constitute  tho 
higher  society  of  Dublin ;  of  the  182  peers  of  Ireland  only 
two  have  residences  in  the  capitaL 

The  lord  lieutenant  lives  in  Dublin  Castle  ui  winter,  and 
in  the  Viceregal  Lodge,  Fhceniz  Park,  in  summer.  He 
is  assisted  in  the  executive  by  a  privy  council,  nomi- 
nated by  the  Crown,  and  his  chief  secretary,  who  zfluat 
have  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Lords  justices 
govern  in  the  temporary  absence  of  the  lord4ieutenant — ^tho 
lord  chancellor,  the  commander-in-chief,  and  another  pri^y 
councillor  usually  being  appointed.  Prior  to  the  Act  of 
1869  disendowing  and  disestablishing  the  Irish  branch  of 
the  Established  Church,  the  ardibishop  of  Dublin  was  in- 
variably named  a  lord  justice ;  but  in  future  the  archbishop 
may  or  may  not  have  a  seat  at  the  Council  Board. 

Dublin  is  the  seat  of  the  Ijish  courts  of  law  and 
equity,  from  which  appeal  lies  only  to  the  House  of 
I/>rds.  The  judicial  fimctioni  are  exercised  by  the  lord 
chancellor,  a  lord  justice  of  appeal,  a  vice<^ancellor,  the 
master  of  the  rolls,  and  four  judges  in  each  of  the  courts 
of  Queen's  bench,  oonomon  ^eas,  and  exchequer.  There 
are  also  judges  (1)  in  the  court  of  admiralty,  (2)  in  tiio 
bankruptcy  court,  and  (3)  in  the  landed  estates  court  for 
the  sale  and  transfer  of  estates  in  Ireland.  The  recorder's 
court  determines  civil  bills  and  city  crimmal  cases. 

Local  CfovemmenL — The  municipality  is  under  the  government  of 
the  lord  mayor  and  corporation.  Previons  to  the  Mnnidpal 
Reform  Act  of  1840  the  corporation  consisted  of  the  lord  mayor,  9 
sheriffs,  24  aldermen,  124  common  conncilnen,  23  sherifimen,  and 
96  rpprvMntatives  of  the  25  civic  guilds.  At  present  the  corpora- 
tion consists  of  15  aldermen  and  45  councillors,  there  beiuff 
oiip  alderman  and  3  coancillors  for  each  of  the  15  wards  into  which 
the  city  is  divided.  An  alderman  or  councillor  is  annually  elected 
lord  mayor.  The  income  of  the  body  arises  from  rents  en 
property,  customs,  and  taxes.  Tho  yield  in  1875  was  £286,804, 
the  expenditure  £255,944,  and  the  drbt  £337,476.  Under  an  Act 
passed  in  1875  the  corporation  have  the  right  to  forward  every  year 
three  names  of  persona  suitable  fur  the  office  of  high  sheriff  to  the 
viceroy,  one  of  which  shall  be  selected  by  him.  The  lord  mayor 
holds  a  weekly  court  for  debts  above  40s.  and  under  £10,  and  for 
tho  settlement  of  eases  between  masters  and  servants.  He  is  aUo 
clerk  of  the  markets,  and  supervises  weights  and  measures  and  deals 
with  coses  of  adulteration.  A  court  of  conscience  determines  debts 
under  40a  and  is  presided  over  by  the  last  ex-mayor.  A  com- 
petent  fire-brigade  is  niaintnined  by  the  corporation.  The  average 
number  of  fires  per  annum  is  between  50  and  60  ;  15  livoa  have  been 
lost  in  ten  years  ;  and  property  to  the  value  of  £485,800  saved  in  the 
same  period.  The  city  coroner  is  a  corporate  officer.  There  were 
292  inquests  in  1875.  Under  an  Act  applicable  only  to  Dublin  the 
local  rates  are  collected  by  a  collector-general,  and  are  distributed  by 
him  to  the  different  authorities  concerned. 

Poliec. — The  Dublin  metropolitan  police  is  a  force  pecaliar  to  tlie 
city.     The  remainder  of  Ireland  is  protected  civilly  by  the  Boy^l 
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Iriih  Coiittalnilarr.  Tlie  pel  ire  are  under  ths  rontml  of  tiro 
eoromittioueri,  and  couust  of  7  tuperintendenta,  76  inspectors 
641  afrgeanu,  and  340  constables.  A  local  [lulire  rale  of  8tl. 
in  tha  x'l  prodnccs  about  £30,000  a  yenr :  aiul  the  tnxvn  on 
hicknejTars,  driren'  licencen,  i«wu))rokcrs'  licences,  and  publicans' 
certificatea,  and  fines  in  the  jwljce  courtu,  avent^  al>ont  £16,000. 
These  two  sums  (£46,000),  tojfether  trith  a  Treasury  grant  areraginc 
£95,000  a  rear,  maintain  thu  force,  and  pay  the  connnissinncra  aud 
superior  ollicers  and  the  four  i>oUce  ma;;ist:atca.  The  |>olica  are 
inspectors  of  the  hackney  carriages,  irhich  namber  nenrly  2000. 
They  carry  out  the  laws  atJPirating  the  sale  of  liquor,  and  the  number 
of  public  hous(4  ill  Dublin  is  1012.  A  fair  notion  of  the  crime 
and  offences  coninutte<l  in  the  city  is  afforded  by  the  followiuc 
statistics  taken  from  official  sources  : — ^Number  of  persons  arrested 
(1876),  42,439  ;  number  convicted  either  summarily  or  after  trial 
before  a  superior  judge,  89,S80  ;  of  those  convicted  13,346  (8627 
males  and  4719  females)  were  chaiged  with  drunkennesK  ;  88  per- 
tons  were  sentenced  to  penal  servitude  (68  for  fi^-e  years) ;  and  400 
vers  sent  to  jail.  Quarter  sessions  are  held  in  the  city  by  the 
recorder  ;  and  a  commission  of  oyer  and  terminer  is  held  twice  a 
year  by  two  of  the  superior  judjjcs. 

Military. — A  lar^ge  military  force  u  usually  maintained  in  the 
city  of  publin  which  is  the  hesdqnartcra  of  the  military  district  of 
Dublin  and  of  the  staff  of  Ireland,  cookisting  of  the  commander 
of  ths  forces,  a4jntant^^eral,  and  qnartenuaster^neral.  The 
troops  are  accommodated  in  several  banacks,  the  most  extensive  of 
which  is  the  Koval  Barracks,  consisting  of  five  squares,  alfoniin^* 
quarters  for  10  flsld  offieoio,  83  otticcrs,  2000  non-commissioned 
oAeers  and  privates,,  and  460  horses,  together  with  a  hospital  lor 
S60  patients.  Bichmond  Barracln.  for  infantry,  oi^cuiiies  an  ele- 
Tatea  healthy  situation,  on  the  banks  of  the  Grand  Canal,  beyond 
Kilmainhain,  forming  a  snbstantial  fabric,  with  extensive  courts 
Mild  yards.  ooTfring  utogether  sq  area  of  18  acres,  and  famishing 
•ooommodation  for  76  omcen  and  1600  non-commisaoned  officers 
•nd  privates,  stabling  for  25  hones,  and  a  hos]utal  for  100  patients. 
Portobello  banmcks,  for  cavalry  ana  artillery,  is  on  the  banlc  of  the 
tame  canal,  near  Harold's  Cross,  and  can  accommodate  80  olBcers 
and  520  men  ;  it  has  stabling  for  540  horses,  and  a  lar^  hospital. 
At  Island  Bridge,  near  Kilmainham,  there  is  an  fTtensive  artillery 
barrack,  and  there  is  another  for  artillery  at  the  I';;;eon  House  Fort 
in  Uis  bay.  Besides  these,  there  are  barracks  for  infantry  in  Great 
Ship  Street,  near  the  castle;  at  Aldborongh  House,  a  fine  massive 
building  erected  in  1765  at  a  cost  of  £45,000 ;  and  at  Beggar's 
Bush,  on  the  South  Circular  Road.  In  the  Phcenix  Park  is 
Blacken zit:*s  Fort  and  macazine.  The  magazine  is  surrounded  by  a 
dry  dit.-h,  and  is  entered  by  a  drawbridge.  It  is  defendel  by  a 
dozen  24- pounders. 

Door  Law. — There  are  two  poor  law  unions  in  the  oity^North 
and  Souih,  governed  by  two  boards  of  guaniians.  The  avcrace 
daily  number  of  panp^-is  in  both  is  4832,  and  the  annual  czpcnUi- 
tnrc  of  both  £75,25i). 

SUligion. — The  following  table  shows  the  population  of  the  different 

ErishiK  in  1841,  1851,  1^6],  and  1871,  and  the  number  of  Komau 
Ltholics  and  l'rute»tKi)ts  of  the  Episcopal  chun-h  in  eanh  ]lari^h 
(•vhrn  ]>art  is  nicntioiivd,  the  rest  of  the  parish  is  in  l>ubi:n 
cfiiint\  K  — 
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Besides  the  altove  nratioBtd  religioBS  dciiAminatUu  tbn  *n» 
4517  Frasbylerians,  1828  Methodinta.  189  Jcwil  and  4M4  n("»| 
other  persoasionn."  The  proportion  of  Cat^lirM  m  tie  total  |«i«. 
latioa  was  equal  to  7&  p^r  cent. 

Education, — The  meani  of  educatiou  m  Dublin  m 
ample.  The  incesson t  contests  between  the  x'ariuiis  f^^K% 
dGoominations  have  hod  the  effect  of  importing  cntng  ii 
all  engaged  in  teaching. 

Trinity  College,  founded  by  Qtieen  Elizabttk,  ii  tL] 
greatest  foundation  in  the  countiy.  The  cuqior.itioB  so^^r 
consists  of  a  provost,  7  seuio^  fellow,  26  junior  fclluv% 
and  70  scholars.  Two  stndentahipt,  one  mothemakicilisi 
one  classical,  hare  been  lecentlj  added  to  the  hooovldL 
The  successful  competitor  is  entitled  to  £100  a  ycvivr 
seven  years ;  there  are  nn  duties  to  be  fulfilled  ami  no  mi* 
dence  is  required.  A  vacancy  among  the  fellotni  is  filM  ip 
by  the  provost  and  a  seleet  number  of  the  fellovi^  iftcri 
veiy  severe  ezamination  for  ton  days  in  meta|dlysia^  Mlhi 
matics,  natural  philoaophy,  ethics,  history,  chrooolQgy,Ijtm, 
Greek,  and  Hebrew.  Fellowaluus  are  held  for  life.  CMil 
tJio  year  1840  the  fellows  were  bound  to  celibacy,  brt  tkt 
restriction  was  then  ramoved.  The  scholait  aie^ckn 
from  among  the  undergradnatea,  after  an  eianiiHUits  u 
mathematics  or  Qreek  and  Latin.  The  peenniaiy  al* 
vantages  attaching  to  scholarship  lasts  for  four  xcu\ 
Students,  after  an  examination,  are  admitted  at  feUtr-oosh 
moners,  pensioners,  or  sizan ;  the  laH  class  is  limited  ia 
thir^,  and  is  partially  maintained  out  of  the  CoD^Mi. 
Nobnimeii,  noblemen's  sons,  and  baronela  hsre  the  isiffl^ 
of  forming  a  separate  order  with  peeulinr  advuNifO^  oa 
the  payment  of  additional  charges.  The  eouns  «f  |Hnl 
instruction  extends  over  four  yean,  the  princnal  rtailarf 
each  year  being  successively  mathttnatics,  kgii^  Htnial 
philosophy  and  astronomy,  dassica,  and  ethiei ;  aad  lotf 
commencementa  are  held  eveiy  year  for  the  nnrpoH  cf  e» 
f  erring  degrees.  A  medical  school  is  attacoed  to  tkt  oi* 
vcrsity,  and  also  a  school  of  civil  enginatriqg;  nX 
diplomas  in  siirgeiy  and  civil  engineering  are  grufiid  bf 
tho  board  on  the  comjiletion  of  the  prcseribed  onunei  Tki 
library,  which  is  one  of  the  four  scheduled  in  tho  Co2»jn^ 
Act,  cuasists  of  about  190,000  printed  volumes  and  IMlO 
manuscripts  ;  and  the  number  ia  incredsol  auBari|v  bf 
about  2000  volumes,  ]^rtly  purchased  and  partly  obumcd 
free  uniler  the  Act.  There  are  also  a  botanic  garden  vdi 
ninsuuni.  The  funds  of  tiio  College,  arising  from  itsdi  ibJ 
tho  fcert  of  tlin  students,  are  managed  solely  by  tbe  pii*nd 
and  seven  senior  fellows,  who  fonn  a  board,  tn  whm  ^ 
to  the  .\ea<lcinic  Council  the  whole  govemm«at  of  tbe  v* 
vor^ity,  Ix^tb  in  its  cxccuti%'e  and  its  legislative  bnndOiii 
committed.  The  buildings,  which  iuclndo  a  bi]gB  titst 
nf  ^nnmd.  now  nearly  iu  the  middle  of  the  city,  cat^^ 
one  wry  large  and  two  smaller  squarca.  In  theH  sntk> 
cha{>t>l,  the  hall  for  cx.iminations,  the  niusemu,  tfaeHbo?! 
tho  <liniii^'  hull,  the  ])rinting  office,  and  chambcn  for  ^ 
folbm's  and  students.  Attached  to  the  bnildtngi  ii  thflP 
park  for  the  rccreatiun  of  the  students,  and  a  iDiD-'f 
ouclttsure  for  the  provost  ami  fellows.  Tho  prorosi*!  R^ 
dencc  aiul  the  medical  scbncd  arc  apart  from  the  msio  W? 
i)f  the  building!!.  The  roUcge  obwrvatory  is  at  Dnanki 
.ilN»i:t  five  miles  north -wc^t  of  Dublin ;  it  Li  amply faraiM 
with  iL^tn.>nnmical  instromnits.  It  was  .etidowed  bf  Dr 
Frnrris  Andrew's,  provoMt  of  Trinity  College,  wu  ended  it 
1 7^^>,  and  in  1 79 1  was  placed  by  statute  under  the  wam^ 
II lent  ttf  tbe  Royal  Astronomer  of  Ireland,  an  appoiBttMiA 
fir^it  filled  by  Dr  Henry  llasher,  and  nlMqnently  %J  ^ 
Rrinkloy,  bisho]>  of  Chtvne.  The  Magneticul  Ohtaiikif 
of  Duliiiii  waH  erected  in  the  yean  1837-8,  in  thtpfffa* 
attarheil  to  Trinity  College,  and  at  tbe  ea|«He  of  Ai 
university.  A  series  uf  obaerrationt  it-aa  begun  ia  IS^ 
and  has  been  continued  ever  nnoQL    The  auiaal 
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i^Cullcpe  u  SCI  dottn  la aborAXSiflOO  tyear.  The 
igt  Dumber  of  atiiilenu  od  tiie  boolu  is  alxnit  1300. 
u  Act  passed  1n   1S73,  knoirn  as  Faweett's  Art,  all 

■ere  abolished,  mid  tJio  prizes  and  honours  of  all 
m  hitherto  reserved  for  ProteKUsta  of  the  EataLilUbed 
rch  wer?  tbrown  opea  to  all.  HIxaminatiOTLB  for  Women 
i«w  held  nnder  the  itirection  of  the  College, 
le  Qaeen'l  Uolveisit;,  founded  in  1850,  hu  qnortcra 
Inblin  Coslle  ;  but  the  threa  colleges  an  in  Cork, 
11^  and  Qjlway.  Dublin  has  no  ahara  in  the  adifan- 
I  of  the  uniycrait;,  nhich  ore  conaidemble. 
It  Ilom]m  Catholic  Uniferaity  derives  iti  entire  sappoit 
Tolnntary  contributions.     There  is  on  etmnsl  collection 

tettoin  Sundsij  in  November,  and  this  realiies  about 
KL  The  management  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Catholic 
iju.  The  medical  school  in  connection  with  the  nul- 
ij  has  attained  great  nputa  iu  Ireland. 
IS  Royal  Coll^  of  Science,  controlled  by  the  Science 
Irt  IJspattmeot,  is  conducted  by  ten  proteMon.  The 
XT  of  stndeata  ii  seldom  greater  than  3(^  amongst 
I  four  royal  scholanhip*  and'  mne  royal  exhibitions 
<£SOfort«o  and  three  jean  respectively)  are  divided. 
tUiimentary  grant  ii  XG902  per  aoDnn.  The  fioyal 
in  Society  and  the  Royal  Iri^  Academy  an  devoted 
idice  and  art.     The  one  receives  £7500  a  yeor,  and  the 

£2180.  The  Royal  Hibemiui  Acikdemy  has  £300, 
the  National  Gallecy  £2310  a  year,  "The  Zoo]c«icaI 
tj,  having  its  gardens  in  the  Fhtcnix  Farid  has  £S00 

iVi.— In  1671  thrnvm  in  lh<  dij  139  KhoaI>-U7  primiry 
t  nptrior.  In  altendince  tt  tlM  pHmiiy  win  ItJM  Bamu 
Ua.  4M1  EpiKor«luDi,  sad  Ui  fnabytartui  ud  olbm  ; 
(Sdun  at  the  •upnior  sn  1491  Uousa  IJWtbolics,  SS3i 
ituts,  sod  MA  PnuytETluii  ud  othgn.    'Piis  gtva  s  geaanl 


pvsrds  amid  »u 
whit,  ud  36  '" 

ifclmiitlM.   T 
Faf  and  dumb, 

laced,  snd  for  the  mna  ud  dsiu^tfn  oi  elergy- 
'  -  ■  iiol»,  far  convJetcenl  i»titnts. 
fl  ocphm  dsDg;htcj4  of  lotdlfrs, 
«tcb  gFDtlcmfin  rsmcd  Drum. 
:1io  allium,  Tbg  Hcopiul  ud 
ommonly  oDti  llw  BIm  Coal 
jdI  buQdiitgi  are  wry  huidwrnir, 


1  (dncstion  of  all  clu« 

i:— (■  iBTi.  iso.cei  of 

•ritt,  U,t3t  could  Ri 


™i  ill.OCO,     Th 

e  •neiiQ]   income  ii  ilOOO  i  yar.     Ttn 

UoDilFDided  tol2 

boy.  i>  of  s  Ttry  lupfrior  clinrMl^r.     Be- 

H  Iriih  PThAmin 

1  KhoDl   buUdinc 

lid   IwildiDg   i.»r 

.?■■£' '^•i^LS^^I^Js.'. 

in— The  Westmorpland  Loci;,  failismenUrJ  gisnl  £!800; 
m.  ptTlitmiiiUTj  gr-Bt  £1300,  domtioni,  ftc..  £4177;  the 

;  CDtk  SlccFt  Vevcr.  lurUamintsry  gnat  £2500,  doiuliout 
;  Bonie  or  Industry  Umnitali  (3),  purliimcntur;  grul£7t7!, 
oni  ttas  :  Rotundo  Lying. io,  larli.mrntarj  grant,  £700. 
100,  dor«tioii>  £i3:ti  ;  L'ooratu  Lyinp-m,  iMllsmeBlnry  gnat 
tilt  £M0.  donidoiu  £2107  [  Incuisblei,  r«tli»intnt»ry  gnnt 
eily  £1S0.  duutioDi  £«000:  St  Uirk'i  tj'  ud  Eir,  [xrlli- 
•j  gtut  £100,  city  £100,  do3itiont£73S.  ThcK  II  hoipitala 
?S  sdmiltid  00)5  ^atie^I^  und  rKrivtd  fioni  PirliMmml 
tS,  from  thee!  tyHtirbDritip^£l  £00,  rrom  ■ubfteriptianH£]0,3U. 
iscome  of  all  £Si,eSi.  or  the  bouwi  (uppoctnd  by  TolcDtaiy 
kilioni  tb<  Adeliide  iProtututl,  llie  U>l«  UiKritorlii^  Bt 
il'i,  ud  lbs  atj  of  Dublin  hotnitab  iro  Iho  most  importsnt 
la  an  mmi-ntsiqai  in  St  Pilrict'.  HoipiUj.  founded  m  17*S, 
iBt  la  tbi  will  at  OriD  Bvin.  ud  conducted  by  goToraora 
<ud  uder  tba  cbtn<r  of  incorponlion.  Tb<  Kichmand 
Hi  Asjlom,  erected  near  tb«  Udoh  oI  lodunry,  ud  pluwd 

ta  fn™  a  dirtrfclcooiisljngof  thccounlieJ  of  Dublin,  Lonth. 


Tb*  prucipa]  Inst 
fonDiIed  by  a  mer 
£2»0»r unum,  by  which 


pobUo  ■alabluhme 


iDity  dI  DnbliaTariDiu  private  aiylas 


...   ._     ....   LUaJ  ii  Sinpnos  tloepltai, 
rhut  of  Dnblin.     The  iBcani*  ii  upwardi  el 
.   ly  whichdfYy  pktinitaanmaintaiiirdUBlain 
BtBita  In  C.mt  Britain  Stnrt     Tlia  anrtment  e*m 
1  hundred  iDtmiu.    Tba  Uicbmond  National  liialitu- 
BukviUe  Stnil  wai  fonaded  in  ct^  to  inatruct  tb*  tillna 
ooeontiinis.    Tba  prlndiial 
t  and  kuJMt-mak<Dg.      An 


t  ClaiiE 


IB  of  the  Rays]  Hoapital,  for  druyed  ud  i 
e  mggetted  by  the  tail  of  Etaei,  vbu 
-^' •"'  "■-— h  tho  npcalHl  .fi 


■  imed  soldicT^ 


ud  carried  into  aDecL  tbicDgh  tho  repcatrd  irpiicatione  of  tlia 
duks  of  Onaond  to  Charlea  II.  llio  nte  cboKU  for  it  i>a>  that  ot 
"■"   """' —  pn'T  of^  Kilmajnliam,   fonndwi  by  Stioagbo*  for 


Ji  of  6u  Chiiitoplier 


Attached  to  the  1 


Knigbtj  Tnoplaia.    Tho  boilding,  comnlettj  iu'  IW*.  i 

to  A  nlu  of  Air  rlinAtnnli^f  '^^''^a,  a  Bn  obloDg  904  tfVi  bv  9s£ 

Bgroom^  connected  by  earenJ 

the  Bpartnienti  of  the  mutrr,  ulio  ii  iT«syi  tbt  commaDder  of 
tho  lotM  for  the  time  UiOB.  The  lloman  CathoUo  CliBreh  Laa 
lliirga  of  a  niiinbrr  of  special  charitirs,  aom*  of  Utnr  eilDcational 
and  iome  of  tbem  for  the  relief  ot  tuffBting. 

LUraria,  ^v.— Tha  jnncipal  library  U  Dublin,  tor  the  inmlm 
andtalua  of  i La  books,  isttist  of  Trinity  roUrre,  ]t  ia  oiva  el 
right  onljr  to  graduatta  ol  that  unltenity,  but  adminaios  ii  obUin- 
able  by  othen  by  snacial  faronr.  It  conUiDi  aboot  1M,(IC0 
nrinted  Tolnmes,  and  1(00  muneaipte.  The  Krng'i  Inna 
Ubiary  ia  neit  iu  Talne.  Tba  right  of  mding  in  it  ia  ton- 
Bo*d  to  Hi*  memban  of  Ihe  King'a  Idu  Boclcly.—thst  is, 
to  barriatin,  attoneya,  and  law  itodente.  llanb'i  Librsiy, 
sitached  to  Ht  yatrlcV'e  Cathedral  1^  Ibe  Biunl6ccnl  b«Dc>t  c« 
Primate  Uanh.  ardibiabop  of  Arsugh.  aud  Incotporaled  in  1707, 
codUIu  a  good  coil«:tiDn  of  theological  work^  aml.ii  open  to  Iha 
public  ;  bot,  from  the  very  amall  portion  of  iU  funda  s)>nra[<itatrJ 
to  purthaag,  it  fa  veiy  deficiut  In  modini  publiciliona  It 
posaeieiB  stuaa  valsaUs  manoicrlpta.  The  vani  of  a  Ubniy 
easily  aeeaaalbl*,  and  pcevjded  wHk  the  worici  moat  in  TenntM, 
was  attenptad  to  be  tnpplied  by  a  Kidxy  foraisl  In  liSI  {lb* 
Dublin  Library  Society),  which  eollaetad  a  Utf  neailn  ot  beoki 
.._,.._.  .^^  wellsBTMgid  baildiDg  In  D'OUet  Street 
iruT  ia  a  tin*  Tradlog-room,  wiU  anppllnl  «ith 

i-i-°—     •>-  Lioraty  of  the  Boyal  Doblln  Bodrty  contaioa 

opvajdi  of  1Z,<X»  voiimes.  It  ia  {utlcularly  rich  b  vocka  on 
botuy,  and  iu  those  relating  to  Ireland.  It  baa  likewise  a  gallery 
of  Btstnaiy,  In  nhich  an  cula  friHn  the  Elgin  nurblea  The 
library,  ruueum,  and  gallery  are  open  to  the  public,— in  liappr 
eontraventiDn  ot  tba  rulei,  which  have  been  alraliied  in  the  lanilabre 
direction  of  populaiiiing  stU-lnitruetioa.  Tho  Soyal  Iiiah 
Academy'a  Library  la  Taloable  of  Ita  kind.  It  eoutama  many 
auciDut  mannicripts,  sud  worka  dealing  with  science  and  aiiti- 

FvUie  iluiUt'n^i.^-Dnblia  has  several  noble  edlGcoa. 
The  first  and  greatest  is  the  Back  of  Ireland,  formerly  the 
House  of  Parliatoent,  which  occnpin  Eve  acres.  There 
are  three  fronts.  The  principal,  towards  College  Orecn,  a 
colonoade  of  the  lonio  order,  fonned  l>f  a  fafade  and  two 
projecting  wings,  is  much  admired  for  the  noble  stmplicitj 
of  its  elevation.  The  western  front,  a  portico  of  fourlonio 
columns,  is  connected  irith  the  other  by  a  colonnade  of 
the  same  order,  forming  the  quadrant  of  a  circle.  The 
eastern  front,  which  was  the  entrance  of  the  House  of  Lorda, 
was,  bj  their  special  wish,  a  cokmnads  of  the  Corinthian 
order,  which  the  architect  ft^nd  great  difficulty  in  uniting 
with  the  other  porta.  The  apartment  for  the  lords,  a  fine 
room,  ia  hung  with  tapestry.  That  of  the  commons,  having 
been  burned  in  1T92,  was  reconstructed  after  a  more  ele- 
gant design,  in  the  form  of  a  circle  -urrouaded  by  piUsT*, 
between  which  was  a  gallery  for  bearers.  This  fine  hall 
was  taken  down  by  the  bank  directors,  and  coaTerled  inlv 
a  square  room,  now  the  caah-office.  The  House  of  Lord* 
remains  in  its  original  condition,  and  is  but  seldom  nsed. 

Trinity  College  is  in  itself  a  sanrce  of  legitimate  pride 
to  the  city.  The  front  is  plain  and  massire.  The  mner 
courts  are  large  and  well  proportioned.  On  the  left  Ii  the 
examination  hall,  containing  full  length  portiaiti  of  the 
queen  founder,  of  Molyneox,  of  Edmand  Bnrke,  Bishop 
Berkeley,  and  other  celebritie*.  On  the  right  «Und  the 
dtapel  ftiid  the  dining  hall,  side  bj  aide,  tha  forner  having 
a  Teiy  handsoroe  intador,  aad  the  latter  having  pottnila  ul 
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Qrattan,  Flood,  Vi-Ucrion.  Lpnl  Ross.  Lord  Kilvarden, 
and  other  famoiu  Imhincn.  In  tlic  ccntro  of  the  court 
Btiitda  a  Wnmiful  canii>aiiilo.  The  library  contains  a 
gallery  21C  foct  in  Icnj^'tli,  41  in  breadth,  and  40  in  height. 
Tlicrc  are  also  new  buildings  in  the  inner  court,  in  character 
vith  the  general  Bplcndour  of  tho  place.  The  provost's 
hcnso  close  by  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  city. 

Dublin  Castle  presents  a  rather  motley  a])[>caraace.  The 
greater  portion  of  ;t  is  ding}',  being  built  of  brick ;  but  the 
chapel  and  tower  are  very  handsome.  The  castle  stands  ou 
ten  acres,  but  the  apartments  are  smell)  with  the  excc{>tion 
of  St  Putrick'.H  Hall,  which  is  used  on  the  occasion  of  invest- 
ing knight-*  of  the  order  of  St  Patrick. 

The  custoni-houHe  i.s  considered  one  of  the  chief  ornaments 
of  tlic  city.  It  was  erocte<l  at  a  cost  of  about  X400,000, 
and  ope uM  in  1791.  It  stands- on  tho  north  sido  of  tho 
river  {jclow  C:itli>ly  Bridge,  and  presents  four  fronts,  threo 
of  which  m.iy  ho  seen  to  advantage.  Tho  south  front,  facing 
the  riv^r,  375  feet  in  length,  is  built  of  Portland  stone, 
finibhed  in  the  Doric  ordrr,  with  an  entablature  and  bold 
projecting  c<>micc.  The  other  three  fronts  are  comj)oscd  of 
granite,  and  from  the  centre  rises  a  dome  to  the  height  of 
125  feet,  surmounted  by  a  figure  of  Hope. 

The  Four  Courts  in  tihich  tho  sujKirior  courts  arc  held, 
stands  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Dominican  monastery  of 
St  Saviuur,  on  Kind's  Inn  Quay.  It  is  an  extensive  and 
imiKisiu'j  stru.'turc,  erected  between  the  years  1786  and 
I«?)»\  at  a  ro-t  of  £2^0,000. 

Th>;  city  ImU.  formerly  the  royal  exchange,  is  a  handsome 
hniMin^  Jt  is  in  possession  of  the  corporation,  and  isuaed 
fji-  iiiiini.ipd  ]iuq)>scs.  Tho  centre  hail  contains  statues 
i»f  O-jor^'e  III.,  t»f  G rattan  by  Chantrey  (a  superb  work),  of 
0'C'i>nii'.Il  by  i{«>;.'an,  of  Lucas,  and  of  Drummond. 

Tiiv  ]K>.-t-otlice  stands  in  iSaclu'illo  Street  It  is  built  of 
CI  iiiit'*,  and  h  uU>ut  1 20  feet  high,  225  in  length,  and  150  in 
d'.pth.  The  centre  ol  thcfpjut  consists  of  a  boldly  project- 
ing pxtt:  o  of  six  fluted  loiiic  columns,  supporting  an 
enliU<jt  iin.*  and  cornice  ;  on  the  siiex  is  a  figtire  of  liibernia, 
and  Mi^rcury  and  Fidelity  at  tho  sides.  The  first  stone 
«::>--  I  lid  in  1815,  and  the  cctst  of  the  pile  was  X50,000. 

('hnr.-h^%,  —St  Patrick's  Cathedral,  a  noble  edifice,  was 
r?-.t-jrcl  by  thtf  l.ite  Sir  I^njamin  L.  Guinness,  Bart.,  at  a 
codt  of  £'l  30,000;  Christ  Church  Cathedral  is  now  in 
ca'ars*.'  of  rt^otomtion  by  Mr  Henry  Roe,  and  the  estimated 
c.'-t  w  mui'h  over  £100.000;  Mr  Roe  has  also  iiresentcd 
a  «yri'  1  li/iu(«.>  to  the  Chiir^-h  of  Ireland  at  a  cost  of 
X-'7/»;';  ih**  l.it«j  Mr  Findliler  gave  the  Presbyterian 
b'ly  a  li>  .iitiful  church  \\hi<:li  ho  erected  at  a  cost  of 
jCI '"'.'>'''> ;  th-  Kunnn  C.itholics  Imvc  raised  about  10  mag- 
iiiti':-.*nt  clitl-i-i  in  the  l-i'^t  twenty  years;  most  of  the 
Pr^'te-stiint  piri-h  ciiurclios  have  bicn  cither  Tebuilt  or  rc- 
stiiHrd  ;  til'.'  L'nitjri.ins  huve  two  huu.sc.%  one  of  them  of 
ii'.blo  :i'<[>'-ct :  an  J  the  MuUio  li «*.■<,  tho  Moravians,  the 
Fri'^n  It,  ifie  napiiAt.-*,  an  I  i he  Jo^s  have  all  provided 
thcni«i- Ivi.-!  wiih  Huil:ib!e  pl.ircH  of  vi.irs>hip.  There  are  no 
Ii*>.-  triiu  'J 3  chunhes  of  all  dt'iiominiitiuns  and  a  svna- 
^'  .'i;  ■  :n  I'-i1-!iii,  atd  at  Icifjt  70  of  thcsL'  are  beautiful 
III  •  .   M  )>.mI  liir/^. 

'Ih-  tA.i  I  .'.ii  lr.d  i-hnp-ho*  «»f  St  l*.i{ri:k  and  Christ 
Oi'ir  }i  r-'  s'liiiTior  ti)  all  tJlhvr  clili.'--!  in  t:hanicter  and 
ii  *'  : .  •  'I'll-.'  1  nil]  lili.Mi  i«f  Cllrl.■^t  (.■li';:'h,  tho  uM*  rbuihl- 
11.-  !  rl.-:  f.v.'.  i-  attrilmt"  I  to  th-  I).in-..s  in  l03S  ;  but 
it  :  i'-  -  1' ^  ■ !  ^  ilMii  >i>  a  tl«.;*iu  ry  a:j<l  I'liipti  r  fnun  1511. 
Ti.  ;.•  :  .■  r;  '1!j  .f  lii-  nivcan-l  .-liiir  ii  •J*)U  fc.-t,  that  of  the 
tr*-.  '.1  Ii  )-..  '.  iij  1  th<:  t  xtr- ri"  lr-:i.lth  of  lithcr  ^^  f.-ut. 
C'!':  *.<'  .1  r.  .!■■.-,  rii.t  ritnt. [ill  niiny  nioni:in'-nt.^.  Ain<ing 
til-  II.  ■  :  ..»•■:■  ';;i.' :■<  ill  it  itf  Str>ni^i».>w,  ilii- inv.idcrof  Irc- 
l.kii'i,  uii'i.f  :>i:h}>  w.iH  l.iiiu;  tin:  pl-ia-  al  \\h:<-h  the  tenants  of 
the  I'h'.inh  lanii;»  witc  ai-i'U«.tiiin«^ii  to  {uy  thfir  rents.  The 
inno'.irnt-nt  wo.*^  injupji  by  the  f.ili  of  ouo  of  the  cathedral 


i^-allfl  ;  but  it  was  aflerwords  repaired,  and  is  stiD  to  be  m 
in  good  preservation,  with  a  sinsller  tomb  by  its  nde,  m^ 
posed  to  be  that  of  Strongbow's  son,  who  was  killed  bj  hi 
father.  S}'nods  were  occasionally  held  in  this  church,  isd 
parliaments  also,  before  the  Commons'  Hall  was  dettnvcd 
in  15C6  by  the  accidental  explosion  of  144  bamliof  gas* 
powder  in  a  neighbouring  street  Hera  alio  the  iasMir 
Lambert  Simnel  was  crowned. 

The  cathedral  of  St  Patrick  was  founded  in  IIMbf 
John  Comyn,  archbishop  of  Dnbtin.  K  was  hurt  iboit 
a  hundred  years  after  its  first  erectioa,  but  wss  sgtia  wmA 
from  its  ruins  in  increased  splendour.  At  the  Refonmbos 
it  was  dissolved,  and  the  building  was  used  for  mim 
of  tho  purposes  of  the  courts  of  justice.  Edward  VL  nb- 
templated  its  change  into  a  uniTexaity,  but  the  projtn  ni 
defeated  and  a  university  established  elsewhere.  Is  tb 
succeeding  reign  of  Maiy,  St  Patrick's  Quhedial  «u 
restored  to  its  primary  destination.  The  iT^T^illitiif  of 
the  knights  of  St  Patrick,  the  first  of  w|udi  took  pliee  a 
1783,  were  originally  held  here.  This  cathednl  oostufli 
tho  monuments  of  several  illustrious  persons,  among  vkitk 
the  most  celebrated  are  those  of  Dean  Swift ;  of  Mn  Hirtr 
Johnson,  immortalized  under  the  name  of  *'Stelk:'  of 
Archbishop  Marsh ;  of  the  first  earl  of  Cork ;  and  of  Daki 
Schomberg,  who  fell  at  the  battle  of  the  BoyiM.  Us 
tablet  over  Schombeiv's  grave  contains  what  Lord  Usadiy 
calk  a  "  furious  libel"  In  the  cathedral  may  he  Ma  tW 
chain  ball  which  killed  St  Ruth  at  the  battle  of  ko^irm» 
and  the  spurs  which  ho  wore  when  shot.  A  fine  ititseof 
Sir  Beigamin  Lee  Guinness,  Batt,  the  restorer  of  tbi 
cathedral,  stands  in  the  aisle. 

The  Roman  Catholic  chuirhea  are  for  the  meet  put  dd 
and  in  poor  localities.  The  new  churches  are,  hoem,  fl( 
greater  proportions  and  of  oonsiderable  beauty.  The  pri^ 
cipol  is  the  church  of  the  Augustinians  in  Thomsi  Sotci 
This  is  perhaps  the  loftiest  building  in  the  city.  The  |» 
cathedral  in  Marlborou^  Street  is  a  building  of  glH* 
dimensions,  highly  ornamented  internally  in  the  Gndii 
style,  and'  having  a  fine^  Doric  portico  fonning  the  priacif^ 
front  The  building  'was  commenced  in  181(C  ■>  ■■ 
estimated  cost  of  je52,000.  St  Foul's,  on  Arrsa  taj.  ■ 
an  elegant  building  in  the  Ionic  style.  The  chnrn  of  Si 
Francis  Xavier  was  erected  at  a  oost  of  ^18,000^  froas 
Roman  Ionic /lesign. 

Placei  of  Amuteinentf  ^Y.^Dublin  has  a  winter  piketi 
on  the  plan  of  the  Loudon  Cryital  FalaooL  ThB  icha> 
adva'kicing  public  entertainment  failed,  and  Sir  Aithtf 
Guinness,  Bart.,  purchased  it  from  the  aharehoUen  i* 
£13,000.  It  is  used  now  for  Tariooa  imiposM^  A** 
are  three  theatres — tho  Roval  (second  in  site  only  to  Dn7 
Lane  and  Covent  Garden),-  the  Gaiety,  and  the  9'^ 
Theatre.  There  are  two  or  three  muncal  aodcties.  vhia 
are  supported  by  the  middle  chuses;  bnt  ray  fi^ 
music  of  a  superior  character  is  afiVvded  to  the  dtiw' 
large. 

Tho  rhceniz  Park,  just  touching  the  north-weetboositfTj 
is  seven  miles  in  circumference,  and  include  sb  sne  ■ 
1 759  acres.  The  park  is  in  itself  beautiful,  and  the  vv 
ncss  of  the  Dublin  and  Wicklow  mountains  adds  p**^{?^ 
its  attractions.  The  Viceregal  Lodge  and  the  Oid 
Secretar}''s  Lodge  are  the  only  buildings  inside  the  pf* 
They  have  little  pretension  beyond  their  siae. 

J/c/itum^nf J.— There  are  nine' of  Foley's  beet  elstaei  ■ 
Dublin^tho  Prince  Consort,  GmtUn,  Burke,  GoU^ilb. 
Ciulnnofls,  Stokes,  Conigan,  and  Lord  Carlisle;  snd  thit 
to  O'Connell  may  be  added.  Three  of  the  Gcoigei  hsis 
memorials ;  Wellington's  monument  stands  in  the  FVofltf 
Park,  uii  obelisk  200  feet  high,  bearing  oq  the  sida  Ae 
names  of  his  rictoriea,  and  soanaa  in  raliaf  fma  the  gmt* 
battles  on  the  podest&L    Than  an  stituab  to  King  WiBna, 
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O'BriEii,  to  Lord  ^liiitun,  to  "VHWmm  Dorgui, 

(■livody  noticed),  and  to  Ttomaa  Moon. 
TM.^-Dubliu  has  little  of  the  bustle  vliich  sbonld 
arge  n  citj',  and  oa  a  matter  of  fact  BelTast  a  mud 
!t  a  gmater  gcueml  tmde.     There  is,  too,  a  spirit 
t  prids  vhicb  aeeka   to  dtsoivn  trade ;   and  the 

to  be  poor  itud  geiit«el  m  the  civil  aervice,  at  ths 
e.  conatabnlarj,  in  the  army,  in  proteasiooal  lUe, 
lan  prosperous  in  hnaincaa,  ia  one  of  the  most 
ite  and  atrongl;  marked  chaiacteriatica  of  Dublin 

That  this  is  attributable  to  the  lingering  jet 
Soence  of  an  unluppy  pest  is  held  bf  aoiive ;  white 
tribntA  tlie  ireakneu  to  the  Ticeregsl  office  and 
ts  of  a  sham  court.  Aliout  the  time  of  the 
)n,  the  noollen  trade  flourished  in  Dublin,  and 
.uce  attitined  a  great  celebrity.  The  cheapaess 
ir    attracted    capitalista,    vbo   started    extensiTe 

in  that  quarter  of  the  town  ^own  evea  naw  as 
rties.  This  quarter  was  tntubited  altogether  bj 
in  wool,  and,  ai  the  city  was  small,  the  eristocracy 
le  bf  in  noble  mansion*  which  ue  now  miserable 
Is  of  pa.'it  prosperity,  Aboat  ITDO  the  EngU«b 
e  prcTailed  on  ^yilliam  IIL  to  assent  to  Uws  which 
crushed  the  Irish  trade.  All  eiportation  eicept 
ad  was  peremptorily  forbiddeo,  and  the  woollen 
:uie  soon  decayod.  But  a*en  100  yean  ago  there 
10  peraons  at  work  in  the  looms  of  the  Liberties, 
nt  Uiere  are  not  a  score.     About  1715  Parliament 

the  manufacture  of  linen,  and  the  Linen  Hall, 
empty  wreck,  was  builL  The  cotton  trade  was 
r  introduced  ;  and  silk  manufacture  waa  begun  by 
nenots,  who  hod  settled  in  Dublin  )u  considerable 

after  the  rovocatiou  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes.  Acta 
le  to  these  enterprises  were  passed,  and  they 
d  apace.  But  the  old  jealousy  arose  in  the  reign 
e  L,  and  in  the  reign  of  Qeorge  IIL  an  Act  was 
rhich  tended  directly  to  the  ruin  of  the  manufac- 
he  linen  trade  shared  the  same  fate.  Commerce 
reased    during    the    post   few    generations;    but 

pioduccs  nothing  for  exportation  save  v-hi->ky 
er.  The  whisky  trade  lias  been  gnatty  extended. 
!2  distillers  and  ij  rectifiera  in  Ireland,  the  prin- 

in  Dublin ;  the  three  houses  of  Jameson  and  Roe 
xr  may  be  specially  mentioned.  In  1871,  when 
'  was  at  lOs.  per  gallon,  £322,950  was  recetved  by 
otiif.  Hb  porter  ti-ade  *&  also  rery  large.  The 
in  187S  upi'o  3GI,4G5  hogsheads. 
Incks  in  the  river  have  been  improved  consider- 
■.hin  the  Ijst  quarter  of  a  century.  The  river 
1  deepened,  wharves  havo  been  built,  now  docks 
:en  constructed ;  and  a  basin  now  almost  com- 
at  a  cost  of  £276,000.  will  add  greatly  to  the 
idstion.      The    two  great    lines   of    raQway,  the 

and  the  Great  Soulhem,  huva  oitcnded  their  vajs 
ver's  edge,  so  that  traffic  is  much  easier  and  swifter 

the  pro>-ince.i  and  the  boats  for  England  than  in 
nmes.      In  1S7S,  SH   British  and   foreign   Teasels 

and  213  cleared  the  port  of  Dublin  ;  while  6850 
ngaged  in  the  coasting  tiads  enti^rod.  The  customs 
eived  in  the  same  year  amounted  to  £1,030,000  ; 
ve  remained  almost  stationary  for  tea  yeats. 
lots)  value  of  all  exported  articles  from  Dublin 
i    WM    ii41,lB7;    while  the  eiports  from  Belfast 

ued  ai  £253,340.  The  exports  of  grain  from  the 
i  njt  be  set  down,  inasmuch  as  fliey  are  intended 
r  parts  o(  Ireland,  and  are  sent  by  water.  In  the 
g  returns   for   1868  and  1875,  a  very  remarkable 

in  the  ciports  of  provisions  will  be  observed, 
le  eiportatiou  of  live  stock  has  remained  pretty 
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The  axports  in  wool  and  in  hoiMahaT«  dedined  in  neent 

ZTiMnry.— Tb*  oriy  hiitory  of  D<i1<)!n  L,  lika  the  hHt  hlstoy  at 
InUnd  sniinlly,  mid*  an  cbielly  at  legmdi.  It  is  lecocilBl 
Ihiit  tlu  inlialiltuti  of  Leuutci  wen  dsrtatod  by  (he  p*opk  of 
Dablia  in  tli«  yur  Ul ;  bnt  what  n  bun  ■  tut  ess  aiiWT  !■ 
not  aiy  to  discorir.  ChrirtUDirt  ■»■  Introdnctd  by  8t  Pitri>.'k, 
about  150.  We  niAy  niua  on  to  iha  9th  ttntary,  whan  we  And  the 
Duiu  stUcUng  Dnlilin  and  takiaR  IL  Wbtn  Tor-Uigniu,  the 
DsiiUh  king,  .vu  ilain  by  Ualnchy  Um  Una  oT  InUnd,  tGa  Danea 
■era  iwapt  nt  ol  Dnbtin  by  the  Itish  fnni  Motli.  Thm  the 
DuDH  nmicad  thair  pafct,  ud  thi  eonteiti  wtn  Inecaant  nn'Jl.in 
lOlt,  Bnui  Boroihni*,  ktDf;  of  Uoastu,  attukad  the  sniniy  uul 
(ought  thabattia  of  aontar^  in  which  ha  sad  hla  ■»  ud  ll.MO  ol 
hit  (oUowan  fi^lL  Th*  Iriafa,  however,  won  the  battla.  bnt  the 
Dua  reoocanied  ths  city  ud  bald  footlnit  in  IiaUad  nntQ  ll'U. 
Thtn  cuna  Iha  Anglo-Noraiaia     la  llJs  Haniy  H-  UndeJ  at 


iooJIj-coi 


led  with  givat  pcmr 


irtcay  of  tha  a 
D  ihclr  new  allia 
benowtd  tha  gov 


"  lbs  plenty  of  tha 


!tt  romp,  and  al 
le  Engliih  tibia  a 


arioui  to  bladepartara  for  Englnnd, 
remmenl  on  Hngh  da  t«T,  having  pantnl 
acta  of  Bristol  Us  city  of  Dublin  to  {nhabll. 
and  to  hold  of  him  ind  bii  bain  for  aver,  wllh  aU  tha  Ubntlei  *dJ 
tree  cniloma  vhlch  his  aobjacta  of  Drlital  than  anjiwad  at  Bilata) 
and  tbiough  all  England."  Id  1177  Sttonabow,  aiirfol  Pembmka. 
and  the  chief  Icixtar  ef  thn  Anglo-Honnaa  forcn,  dint  In  Dublin  oE 
a  mortiflMlioii  In  oiiD  ot  Lis  tnt.  and  wai  Uurtaii  in  Cbriat  Cbnioh 
Catbeilnd.  nhire  Hi  maoutnent  atUl  nmaina  nail  pnanrad.  A 
[inh  chutct  mu  gnated  in  131)7  by  King  John  to  the  Inhabltanti 
I  of  Dublin,  irbo  liad  not  yet  niada  thrir  poica  with  Iho  noighboot- 
,  hood,  hut,  like  Iha  Kttlen  in  other  toitni,  Knu  at  cooaUnt  rernJ 
'  with  the  native  Iriah^  aolhat  two  yean  after  the  dila  of  tbli  chuttr, 
whilst  the  clllnui  of  Dublin  wFre  celebrating  Eaitcr  il  CuUfd-- 
aood,  they  «in' ijt  niion  by  tbo  Iriah  al  Iha  neigh  bouriug  noun - 
talna.aiid  KOOol  Ihem  killed.  Tha  icen*  oF  ilaughter  ia  aull  caUrd 
tha  Bloody  FieUK  and  Eaiter  Monday  denoBiij^atid  Etiuk  Uonday, 
On  each  mccrsiliiiguinivaTviry  of  that  day,  vilh  Ibe  detire  unfor. 
tnnataly  H  [noalent  of  pFr|4iuatiDE  a  (cud,  the  citlHiii  niaitfacil 
out  to  CnlleDS'ood  with  bannandlaplajnl— "alfTTor  lo  the  nitivi 
Itiah.'  Id  131S  llafru  Charta.  a  copy  of  which  la  lo  be  found  in 
the  Red  Book  of  tho  Eiieh«[aCT.  wu  granted  lo  tha  Irish  by  Hruir 
111.     In  1217  the  fea  Farai  of  the  atj  na  granted  to  tha  i:idtaii 


nodRl. 


Ireland  bv 
nan.  in  thr 


Ednrd  Bnioa.  win  Umlnl  at 
id  of  Brace  had  bean  conD- 


in  ol  tha  drfanca  made  agaiual 
.  Iha  fuctlhatth      '       ' 
he  building  of  tl 
lie  niarch  j  out  tl 


Kichwd  II.  orrctod  Dub 
de  Van-,   whom  bo   alio 

ca*aTrv>  brining  with  bl 

ntuTDFJlol^Qglaiid.     Fiv 
hia  UNcK  John  <.f  Gnuut, 
Waterfnrd. 
ud  Wickli 


°'Bm»  in''Hiicd''S^nauin 
took  the  town,  and  brenght  to 
dad  to  Bran.     Ha  waa  atuved 

I  n.arqniiate  iu  Uraat  of  Bohorl 
duke  of  Inland.      Tba   Mma 

nvn  jevela;  bat  efler  holding 
onrtly  display  befora  tha  natin 
KTirol  oF  whom  he  caafermi  knighthood,  be 
gland.  Five  years  later,  enriched  with  tha  anc^  o( 
n  fi  Gnuut.  Kichird  ntunied  lo  Ireland,  luding  at 
,ei>rc  ho  Biarched  thraufib  the  cooutia  ol  KUkraoy 
.  and  aubaequenllr  arrived  in  DabUn,  where  ka 
rtnigLt.  aunipluoualy  entertained  by  tha  provoal,  ■> 
litrate  of  tha  city  Kai  Iheu  called,  till  JDtclUMM 
n  of  hia  kingdom  by  Bolisgtnks  lecalloi  hCa  M 
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In  15S4  I^d  Thnmn.  Filrftml.l.  i»itcr  knnim  n.  Rilkon  ■ni"iim 

SiS  ci1!hI  bRiuH  (4  »  funlutic  tnngr.  wnm  in  ihr  hrinict  uf  lii> 
gllonn).  ■  i-omiR  msn  nf  Ri>h  rnuiis^  nnrl  gond  abiliiK*,  win  ol 
the  Lonl  I>r|-atJ  kilJarr,  Ivlkviii;;  lii>  fnthn,  vlio  nu  impiiioiicil 
in  tl»  Ta*'rt  of  Lomlon.  to  li.nr  l<rcn  licbnded,  nrgniiiu'l  a 
Icliflluio  ifliunil  Uiu  EBslbb  CnviTnnh'Ui,  iihI  mnychaf  vith  hii 
ttollmcn  ItMn  Iha  Dunklm  tt  tlw  mln  of  Kihlaro  in  T]iom» 
I'OBtt,  IhlMrii  DuHsa  Oat*  M  SI  Muiy'a  AMv}',  nlmr,  in  the 
iwiiii^  duunW,  Iw  nraclalnFd  hlnih-)l  a  rIwL  On  hb  appFar' 
tnic  UroR  tiM  wall  xilh  a  |»ir<.'i  ful  I.'KT.  the  ritizcni  unr  indund 
tliiwuli  fvBr  lu  gin  ailuuDini  to  a  deiacbmrut  of  liia  tioupa  to  be- 
lifip  li«  caMk ;  lial.  OB  bnridE  Uial  he  hail  awt  K  itb  a  nvf ne  in 
•Dotbrr  ijiuTtT,  tliry  ■ndilvDly  cbwd  their  Eatn  inil  drliinel 
M(m(uiii|ii«mni.  He  then  atUrked  the  rlly  ItKlf;  but,  Hnd- 
faig  It  loo  iitiiinu  10  l«  aeiieil  bf  a  owii  dc  m^ia,  hr  rniird  tlie  st/f! 
•B  mudiiioB  M  baring  hia  captanil'  (ohiien  I'lrhanard  foe  Ilie 
rhiMnn  of  aunit  of  the  prinri]<al  <iliana  K'li»  had  fallen  i]ito  hi* 
hagik.  Aftrnn-'h  vi>'iii>iiaiIeofrMliu»,  Lord  Tliwiiu  and  olbtn 
Mnrpnu>l  in  tbit  rrl-rllinn  wrirmmlnl  at  TTbuin  in  1S3S. 
At  tbr  liiiakinti  mil  ><  tb«  civil  nar  in  K41,  p  conKi<incy  pt  Ihe 
•l/la,  uuhT  Ilk'  diivdion  ol  Ro;;i!r  Hum,  to  ariir  Dublia 
___  ..__■_    ■• Oa*n  Connolly  ou  lb 


Cul]». 
IvnelTHl  for  Ihe 


.    .  .  w  0««n  Connollr  ou  llie  tve  nl  (lie  ilaf 
molikh  llie  alteaiitTaa  to  have  bnn  mMlt.  niul  llie  clly  ira)  thiu 
■  ■       "leHuK-i-  -      ' ■-'■        ■      - 


(arty;  bul  llir  liiih  i 

■u  iBuiKTiiiiiaaH;  rxHinuinitioii  of  tho  I'rotnlaiit  iKJiiaLitbn. 
la  lUt  IhiUin  was  Uideecd,  )«t  <rtlLo<tt  W'xeii,  \>y  Ihe  Iriull 
amv  of  Id.ODO  foot  and  ItIM  liurar.  under  tb<^  cnulonn  of  the 

roiie'a  ni iu  Ktnuhiui  and  olhm,  Uudol  togtibfr  "  to  nfitnn 

aail  C8lilli.ih  In  Inland  the  eirtviM  of  tbg  Iloman  Catholic 
irUfiun."  Thi'  cil)-  had  Iwn  nnl  iu  an  rlHeieiit  ilnte  of  dprinee  bj 
the  numinli  of  OiniuU'l.  Ihu  lonl  lirutcuant  i  l<iit  in  tin'  tullowiug 
yttt.  la  inrntl  II  fidllug  into  tbt  bandi  of  Dm  IrinD,  )i«  ma- 
nnd«nd  it  on  roodltiMU  lo  Colonel  Joun^  ranunaoder  of  Ibe 
farlianii nti>7  fvn-ra.  In  llSW  Ocniond  s la  totally  diFHteil  at 
Iht  Ultle  of  BaasDiiHth,  near  Old  Ralbmiuei,  in  aii  altempt  to 
^-  «ii  i...j^i  I.  n»i.ir»    .. 


Wbin  JanHV  II.  lunJnl  in  Inhnd  in  16B9,  to  ancii  hia  riglit 
to  theHilliab  Ihmur,  halH-ld*  larliuncut  in  Dulitin,  abich  pa»rj 
■ell  of  allalndrr  aipdnat  ■pmrda  of  SaOO  rroteitiDta.  The 
|;uTnnnr  of  tho  dly,  Colonc]  LnttRll,  at  tbo  uniF  time  uwocd  a 
IMvUnulino  otdenujt  all  FiutotinU  not  liunwkprivn,  eicrpting 
Ibow  fbllvi  iiw  wHse  tiadr,  la  dtfan  fiuui  tho  i^ity  n  itbjii  U  houti, 
wider  vain  of  drath  ur  iui|iiiaBuui'iit,  and  inliiuling  Ihoaa  who 

hia  financial  diOcnlliri.  thekiiweteetcd  a  mint,  w  hcrr  monry  wa 
coined  of  Ihe  "annt  hind  of  old  l<rasa,  ii^ui.  nnd  the  nruaF  o 
nutal*,  urltcd  doHnt<|^tba,"of  Ihr  nominal  value  of  i.'I,SBa,g(nj 


I>'Allon'i  ilUU7ryr.fiKrCa.  PHilin  ;  Cilbert'a  llHltn,  ^ it  i:--  i 
llKhHu.  3  voIl  1R51-M;  Uiiltrt  tflit  CVt  -I  />aVia,  h h . 
J.  Wb:Ii;linuidRaT.R.Walah,lTalL<Ie.  UuJ.  ISll.  (ET  L) 
DUBN'O,  a  tnwn  in  Kuropean  Riuaia,  U  tho  Imdil  i 
department  in  the  govenimtDt  of  Volfaynii,  ll>4  nilaiol 
.  iif  Zhitomir,  in  60'  SS'  N.  UL  tnd  29*  44'  E  \»x, 
,  Occupjing  a  peniifctila  fonnad  hj  tbe  Rivar  Itk^  it  9 
I  almost  auironoded  bj  itater  and  manh ;  and  in  iti  asun 
I  corner  it  is  defendad  by  a  aomswhat  dila[Hdal*d  alM 
[  eeporated  b;  dry  ditcliea  fnjm  ila  rat  of  lk»  tan.  Il 
■1U0  poiaeue*  Eve  OtMk  chordie^  of  whii^  t*»-d* 
TnuuSgniation  and  the  Exaltation  -of  the  Hoi  j  Rood-wat 
tonnerlj  moDaat«tIea;  it  hot  aln  a  Hoiaan  Cathotk  tkvA 
'  did  convent,  a  Jewiih  ajtiagogaa,  ■  htnitBl  tot  {xxcJc^s 
\  and  varioua  other  J«wiah  uutitoljoiia.  Bav,  weti,  toUn« 
I  biicka,  aud  leather  an  tU  mannlactmad  in  thaton;  I* 
I  a  large  number  of  the  inhabiCanti,  who  an  nainlj  c^  Imk 
blood,  obtaia  thgir  living  in  other  placea. 


ehan^ed  abonl  1H>7  for  tb*  HMlebmc  rifhU.  Tl(  Tm 
igainat  nhoae  attBlu  it>lwl  bet*  Ibttifial  ia  •■"  >-.<—!— ^-^ 

.._. ._:i ■'- -ligblmoliood  J  '" 


tbeJown  br  Vaunak  1 
aiion  of  iheLiDbeinirfi 


wrediti 


pieomK  nun.  im  irrs 
ifial  IB  tha  Uoaiwi(lb> 
j  Itn,  but  am  KlbB^.r 
'  OitnB.  lalTUUH^ 
■ilv.  lovhinlUMBiflti 
18  incecponinl  *ith  (ad^ 


DUROFKA,  a  hnr^  in  Enrapan  Boua,  n  ih 
goTeinment  of  Saiatoff,  abont  S3}  miles  to  tht  S.X.If. 
of  narttzin,  on  the  nght  bonk  of  tha  Votgi,  aeu  'M 
reception  of  tha  rirer  Dnbofka,  and  on  Iha  fiaUcd  » 
Astrakhan.  With  tho  oceptioa  of  about  ^  (0  k 
houses  are  boilt  of  wood ;  Mt  •mong  ita.  pnWie  WUtV 
it  numbetB  four  Greek  chnrAea,  s  [wiaon,  a  laige  prib 
school,  and  a  hoeptal  capoUeof  coDtainnvMTcnlbaM 
wtients.     "■-■-■        ■  " 


|<r<ii>autwn,  and  Ihr  conrentioa 
:lic>l  it>nll.  lnH*yi;Mthe 
nitfl  Irulim 


intedwi 


U  refnK'd  lo 


on^lra; 


anyprs:!!  ,,  ,       . 

ftanurd  h*  ilw  Unitcl  Irulimen  to  ariR  the  ritr  wai  prevented  by 

Ihe  cafiluiF  uf  Lord  tdward  FilziRFald,  aon  of  tlir  dske  uf  Lrinat— 

and  luHlmna  nf  the  celetiialcl  -I'aiBela.'     Loid  Editaid  dini 

I4140II  of  the  Kdbnda  rvceivtd  in  tbt  encounter  which  pfpv-nied  1 


iiiil-iiu 


>.;  I'uil 


i  KiDgdooi  Kaa  in 


>a  UqbJii 


h,  )''U  Bu  Ir^-mrr'tiou.  I.'.i'l><l  by  R.'i<n  Rm.ii.'it,  ■  vonii^ 
I  ii.i.f  r  i-r  iMU.  Il  H<4ii>^,  Im.kr  «ut,  Iml  aa;.  iii.iunljalrry  i|urlI>:<J. 
■  i-h  tk-  U.^  ..r  ^'«-  U<-4  111  Ihr  tniinilt.  .111.1  ihr  il.-nlh  ..<  >t> 
k.d.i'.  1.11  t\.r  kjlLiM.     In  14tN  H'llluni  l>i.  ilU  <rlM  n,  M  1>. 


inhflbiUnts 
,  the  seed  partly  fimn  Otdr  own  leUa  and  partly  bmtim 

districts.     They  had  fotHHrly  a  vaij  citeanTO  ahtit  k  it 
'.  Inuupott  trade  betmmi  the  Volga  and  Iha  Dc^vUAm 

Ilargefy  carried  ou  by  BMaoa  o(  tma,  and  ■ofMri* 
numbar  of  auxiliary  ciafta ;  but  the  opcsiag  of  u*  bI^ 
about  16G0  itnick  a  nidden  and  fatal  blow  rt  theiU 
traffic  A  great  fair,  lasting  [or  a  vhola  ne^  bWlk 
I  the  town  every  year,  and  rmducea  a  ciitahtioi  ef  rirt 
I  1  000,000  nibln,  or  upwards  of  jCUl.OUa-  IM^ 
j  Jready  in  eiistenoo  at  an  earlier  data,  «m  mImW  V 
CoBWcksin  1713,  and  becamo  their  chief  aeUlaMifiMdi 
Volga,  the  reBidenco  of  their  ataman,  and  (he  sMtrfM 
military  chancery.  It)  1770  it  waa  fortiSad  wilhvMta 
raminrt*  by  Folk.  HaTing  giren  ila  uppert  In  itiiiw 
rectiou  of  T^igachetl^  it  waa  ptinished  by  the  immi ' 
017  of  its  iobabitanta  to  the  Caacnaoa,  what  Ib^ftm' 
a  aepsrate  i/olt,  or  legimeot.  Their  pbco  wm  earH"'  M 
uniuigmnts  from  dia  Mi^boaiiag  (aiwiiiiMuls  irf  Ai 
<-ountiy  uf  the  Little  Riib1b)>^  who  wen  eoea  M^* 
ailvants«ci  of  their  noMtton  to  devote  tbewrfHaevM^r 
to  irjile.     Fopuktion  ID  1873,  13,737. 

DUBOIS,  Odiu^vme  (l«9»rl73a),  eardii^  ■* 
liUh.ip  uf  Csmbiay,  tad  fiiat  mTniattr  ol  Fiaaeei  ■»)* 
jt  Erives-Ia-Oaillsrde,  in  Umousiib  Scptenber  !>  I*^ 
of  an  spolheearT,  asd  at  tveln^^' 
l^jtia  lo  ttudr  in  Iha  college  ef  Si  iDM 


bcut  to  P-jtia  lo  ttudj  io 


|r  Mtim;-  by  1>i>b  ll',iL'>  .if  l-ariiai 
-ir  ni>.lp  in  L>.ii^;,u  111  •  fi»  liiiuii. 
and  the  utusui  Uvtd  ui  a  ilile  of 


la  college  ef  a  SmM 


where  Lu  at  the 
princijul.  lie  then  enpiged  himeeU  as  »  piinM  ^K 
jnd  at  length  was  appoioled  frecaplor  to  tka  I"*^^ 
i<f  Clianrcn,  afterward!  Ih*  ngant  dobe  rf  Mm^ 
.^Ktutr.  iimbitiuna,  atid  nnteatmiBad  bj  eanadHe^  ^^^ 
mgrjtiiited  himself  with  hie  pupO,  aa^  vhili  be  ?>■  ^ 
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•diooi  leaiofis,  at  the  some  time  pandered  to  his 

•lil  peMrionyand  enooaraged  him  in  their  indolgenoei     He 

gibed  the  favoar  of  Louis  XIV.  bj  bring;ing  aboat  the 

■Ullage  of  his  pupil  with  Mademoiselle  de  Bloia,  a  natural 

Vit  legitimated  daughter  of  the  king  ;  and  for  this  Henrico 

ha  waa  rewarded  with  the  gift  of  the  abbey  of  8t  Just  in 

Tieaidy.    He  waa  preMut  with  hia  pupil  at  the  battle  of 

Steinkirk,  and  *' faced  fire,"  says  Marshal  Luzembouxg, 

"like  a  grenadier."    Sent  to  join  the  French  embassy  iu 

Loodoo,  he  made  himself  so  active  that  by  the  request  of 

fte  ambassador  he  was  recalled.     When    the  duke   of 

OrleaBa  became  regent  (1715),  Dubois,  who  had  for  some 

jaait  acted  as  his  secretary,  was  made  councillor  of  state, 

■■d  the  chief  power  passed  gradually  into  his  hands.     His 

IMibiiion  grew  with  what  it  fed  on.     To  counteract  the 

iakriguea  of  Cardinal  Alberoni,  first  minister  of  Spain,  he 

ioggested  an  alliance  with  England,  and  sucoeedod  in 

BCgotiating  the  Triple  Alliance  (1717).     He  was  now  made 

nnuster   of  foreign  afioirs.     But  he  coveted  the  chief 

dignities  of  the  church  no  less  than  political  offices ;  and 

he  impudently  prayed  the  regent  to  give  him  the  arch- 

bUioprie  -of    Cambray,    the   richest    in    France.      His 

demand  was  aupported  by  George  L,  and  the  regent 

yieldod.     In  one  day  afl  Uie  usual  orders  were  conferred 

on  him,  and  even  the  great  preacher  Massillon  consented 

la  take  part  in  the  ceremonies.     His  next  aim  was  the 

iudinalate,  and,  after  long  opposition  on  the  part  of  the 

Fope^  Clement  XL,  the  red  hat  was  given  to  him  by 

IiBOoeBt  XIII.  (1721).    In  the  following  year  he  was 

oamed  first  minister  of  France  (August).     He  was  soon 

after  received  at  the  Freui^h  Academy ;  and,  to  the  disgrace 

of  the  French  clergy,  be  was  nanied  president  of  their 

aMombly.    While  the  projects  of  Law  were  bringing  financial 

nun  npon  the  kingdom,  Dubois  was  accumulating  from 

virioaa  aonrces  an  immense  private  fortune.    In  addition 

ta  hia  aee  he  possessed  the  revenues  of  seven  abbeys.     He 

mm,  however,  a  prey  to  the  meet  terrible  pains  of  body  and 

9gmj  of  mind.     His  health  was  ruined  by  his  debaucheries, 

•ad  A  auigical  operation  became  necessary.     This  waa 

ilMit  immediately  followed  by  his  death,  at  Veisaillee, 

AagQit  10,  1723.    His  portrait  was  thus  drawn  by  the 

Ueo  oI  St  Slnon : — "  He  waa  a  little,  pitiful,  wixened, 

hwiiag-gatted  man,  in  a  flaxen  wig,  with  a  weasel's  face, 

hqi^lktaBed    by  some  intellect    All  the   vices — ^perfidy, 

Malice,  debauchery,  ambition,  flattery— fought  within  him 

lor  the  mastery.     He  was  so  consummate  a  liar  that,  when 

taken  in  the  fact,  he  could  brazenly  deny  it     Even  hia  wit 

wad  knowledge  of  the  world  were  spoiled,  and  his  affected 

piety  was  touched  with  sadness,  by  the  odour  of  falsehood 

vUch  escaped  through  every  pore  of  hia  body."    In  1789 

appeared  VU  privet  du  Cardinal  Ditbois,  attributed  to  one 

of  hia  secretaries,  and  in  1815  his  Memairet  secrets  et  cor- 

wmpondanre  itUdiief  edited  by  L.  de  Sevelinges 

DtJBOS,  Jean  Baptistb  (1670-1742),  an  eminent 
Flrsneh  auUior,  was  bom  at  Beauvais  in  I>eoember  1670. 
After  studyinff  for  the  church  he  renounced  theology  for  the 
itedy  of  public  law  and  politics.  He  waa  employed  by  M. 
db  Torcy,  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  and  by  the  regent  and 
0^P^^t»^1  Dubois  in  several  secret  missions,  in  which  he 
Mquitted  himself  with  great  success.  He  was  rewarded 
vith  a  pension  and  several  benefices.  Having  obtained 
Ihose,  he  retired  from  political  life,  and  devoted  himself  to 
liitmj  and  literature.  He  gained  such  distinction  as  an 
nthor  that  in  1720  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  French 
Academy,  of  which,  in  1722,  be  was  appointed  perpetual 
iwratary  in  the  room  of  M.  Dacier.  He  died  at  Paris  on 
^  SSd  of  March  1742,  at  the  ago  of  seventy-two,  repeat- 
ta»  aa  he  expired  the  well-kno^vn  remark  of  an  ancient, 
^I>eath  is  a  law,  not  a  punishment.'*  His  first  work  was 
VHistoire  det  quatre  Oordient  prottvee  et  Ulmtree  par  des 


Midaillet  (Paris,  1695,  12mo),  which,  in  spite  of  its 
ingenuity,  did  not  succeed  in  altering  the  common  opinion, 
which  only  admits  three  emperors  of  this  nam&  Abont  the 
commencement  of  the  war  of  1701,  being  charged  witK 
different  negotiations  both  in  Holland  and  in  England,  with 
the  design  to  engage  these  powers  if  possible  to  adopt  a 
pacific  Ime  of  policy,  he,  in  order  to  promote  the  objects 
of  his  mission,  published  a  work  entitled  Let  InOriu 
de  VAngUterre  mat  etUendut  daru  la  Guerre  pritente, 
Amsterdam,  1703,  12ma  Bgt  as  this  work  contained 
indiscreet  disdoeures,  of  which  the  enemy  took  advantage, 
and  predictions  which  were  not  fulfilled,  a  wag  took  occasion 
to  remark  that  the  title  ought  to  be  read  thus  :  Lee 
InUrite  de  VAngleterre  mal  entendut  par  VAbbe  Duboe,  It 
is  remarkable  as  containing  a  distinct  prophecy  of  the  revolt 
of  the  American  colonies  from  Great  Britain.  Hia  next 
work  was  L'ffistoire  de  la  Lupte  de  Cambray  (Paris,  1709, 
1728,  and  1785,2  vols.  12mo),  a  full,  clear,  and  interesting 
history,  which  obtained  the  commendation  of  Voltaire.  Iu 
1734  he  published  his  Hittoire  Critiqxte  de  Veiablis$ement  de 
la  MonarcJiie  Fran^ite  dam  Us  GanUs,  3  vols.  4to,—  a 
work  the  object  of  which  was  to  prove  that  the  Franks  hod 
entered  Gaul,  not  as  conquerors,  but  at  the  request  of 
the  nation,  which,  according  to  him,  hod  called  them  in  to 
govern  it.  But  this  system,  though  unfolded  with  a  degree 
of  skill  and  ability  which  at  first  procured  it  many  zealous 
partisans,  was  victoriously  refuted  by  Montesquieu  at  the 
end  of  the  thirtieth  book  of  the  Esprit  des  Lois,  His 
Reflexions  critiques  sur  la  PoSsie  et  sur  la  Peinture, 
published  for  the  first  time  in  1719,  2  vols.  12mo,  but 
of0to  reprinted  in  three  volumes,  constitute  one  of  the 
works  in  which  the  theory  of  the  arts  is  explained  with  the 
utmost  sagacity  and  discrimination.  Like  his  history  of 
the  League  of  Cambray,  it  was  highly  praised  by  Voltaire. 
The  work  was  rendered  more  remarkable  by  the  fact  that 
ita  author  had  no  practical  acquaintance  with  any  one  of 
the  arte  whose  principles  he  discussed.  Besides  the  works 
above  enumerated,  a  manifesto  of  Maximilian,  elector  of 
Bavaria,  against  the  emperor  Leopold,  relative  to  the  suc- 
cession in  Spain,  has  been  attributed  to  Dubos,  chiefly, 
it  appears,  from  the  exoellence  of  the  style. 

DUBOSS  ARI,  or  NoviK  Dubossasi,  a  town  of  European 
Rusaia,  in  the  government  of  Kherson,  on  the  left  bai&  of 
the  Dniester,  101  miles  irom  Odessa,  in  47*  16'  N.  lat. 
and  29^  9'  R.  long.  It  occapiea  a  picturesque  position,  is 
surrounded  by  feitile  fields  and  gardens,  has  two  chnrchea, 
a  synagoffue,  and  a  pnUic  hospitiJ,  and  contains  from  7000 
to  SOOCT  inhabitants — Moldavians,  Malo-Russians,  and 
Jews — who  are  mainly  dependent  on  the  trade  in  the  local 
wine  and  tobacco,  though  they  aUo  deal  in  timber,  cattle^ 
and  grain. '  Dubuasari  was  founded  in  keeping  with  the 
terms  of  the  Buaaian  peoce  of  1795,  and  received  the 
epithet  Novie,  or  New,  to  distingnJRh  it  from  the  old  town 
of  Duboesar  (Tombasari,  or  T^badiari),  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Dniester,  in  Bessarabia,  which  had  been  of  consider- 
able importance  under  the  Tatar  dominatioiL 

DUBROVNA,  a  town  of  European  Russia,  in  the 
government  of  Mogileff,  11  miles  east  of  Orsha,  on  the 
highway  to  Smolenak,  in  54*  34'  N.  lat  and  30"*  41'  9 "  £. 
long.  Its  wooden  houses  are  ranged  for  the  moet  pari 
along  the  left  bank  of  the  Dnieper,  and  in  the  neighbonr* 
hood  of  the  two  streams  Dubrovenka  and  Svinka;  and 
among  its  public  buildings  are  six  orthodox  churdiea,  a 
Roman  Catholic  chapel,  a  synagogue,  a  hospital,  and  a 
Jewish  high  school  supported  by  CfovemmanL  The  town 
is  mentioned  at  a  pretty  early  date,  and  frequently  apptei 
in  the  history  of  the  16th  century.  In  1514  it  requMted 
to.be  received  into  allegiance  by  Vosili  Ivonovitch  of 
Moscow ;  but  after  hia  d[efeat  near  Orsha  it  returned  to 
Lithuanixi.    In  1535  it  was  burned  by  Vaaili  Shuiaki; 
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&nd  ID  15G2,  1jG3,  and  I5S0  it  suffered  c  similar  fate. 
The  population,  v:\iich.  is  predominantly  Jewish,  amounts 
to  7600. 

DUBUQUli,  o  city  of  the  United  States,  capital  of  a 
county  of  the  same  name  in  Iowa,  situated  on  the  right 
Imnk  of  the  Mississippi,  155  nules  west  of  Chicaga  The 
business  portion  occupies  a  tornicc  at  no  great  height  above 
the  river,  and  the  rest  of  the  city  is  picturesquely  arranged 
on  the  bluffs  behind.  Sivcral  of  its  fourteen  churches, 
besides  a  so  called  cathedral,  are  edifices  of  considerable 
pretensions  ;  and  the  building  erected  by  the  Tnited  States 
for  the  custom-house,  post-oflice,  and  other  Government 
purpoi^cs  is  constructed  of  marble.  The  pi^cipal  educa- 
tional institutiouM  are  the  high  school  and  a  theological 
£Lniiu:ir)'  for  German  Presbyterians.  As  a  port  of  delivery, 
a  railway  juucticm,  and  the  centre  of  the  lead  region  of 
lowu,  Dubutpio  has  an  extensive  and  varied  trade,  and 
cng.i;;ei  in  a  large  numl>er  of  manufacturing  industries  ;  of 
le;id  alone  it  exports  from  10,000,000  to  20,000,000  lb 
annually.  The  name  of  the  city  is  derived  from  a  French 
Otinadian,  who  received  permission  from  the  Spanish 
(Government  to  carry  on  mining  in  the  vicinity,  and  settled 
on  the  spot  in  1768.  llie  first  real  settlement  was  in 
1833 ;  incorporation  as  a  tovi-n  was  obtained  in  1837,  and  a 
city  diarter  in  1840.  Population  in  1S50,  3108 ;  in  1873, 
22,151. 

DUCANGE,  CiiABLKs  Dufrkk.ne,  Seioxel-r  (1610- 
lG8t:f),  a  most  leanied  hiKtorical  and  philological  writer,  was 
lH>m  at  Aiiiiius,  December  18,  ICIO.  His  ifather,  who  was 
ruyal  provi^st  of  Beauqucsnc,  sent  liiin  at  an  early  age  to 
the  Jesuitb*  College  in  Amiens,  where  ho  soon  distinguished 
]iim>clf.  Having  completed  the  usual  course  at  this 
seminary,  he  applied  himself  to  the  stuJy  of  law  at  Orleans, 
and  afterwanU  went  to  Paris,  where  he  was  received  as 
nilvocat<e- before  the  [>arliament  in  August  1031.  Meeting 
with  little  success  as  a  barrister,  he  returned  to  his  native 
district,  where  he  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  hLttor^'. 
After  the  death  of  his  father,  Ducange  married  at  Amiens, 
on  IDth  July  1G3S,  Catherine  Du  Bi>is,  daughter  of  a 
trca'iuror  of  France  ;  and,  in  1647,  he  purchased  the  office 
of  hid  father-in-law,  the  duties  of  which  in  no  degree  inter- 
fered with  the  great  literary  works  in  which  he  had  engaged. 
Tho  pl.i;;ue,  wliich  in  1668  desolated  Arnicas,  forced  him 
to  leivo  that  citv.  He  established  liimself  at  ParU,  where 
lie  Clint iriucil  to  reside  until  hia  death,  which  occurred  on 
the  23d  October  loS8.  In  the  archive^  of  Paris  he  was 
cnuMcil  to  cou'^ult  cluirters,  diplomas,  titles,  manuscripts, 
and  a  multitude  of  printed  dtK'uments,  wliich  were  not  to 
l>e  Tnct  with  ilsiwlure.  His  industry'  wus  exemplary  and 
unrt-niittiug  ;  and  the  nundK.r  of  his  literary  works  would 
\**'.  increilible,  if  the  ori^'inal't,  all  written  in  his  own  hand, 
w«»re  not  still  extant.  He  was  dl^'tinj^ruishcd  above  nearly 
:>!!  the  writ  in  of  his  time  by  his  liiipii'itic  acquirements, 
I;!-:  ircurtteand  v.iriiil  kni>wlcil;;r,  and  his  critical  pamcitv. 
I  >f  l.-i  nu:ii>u^>us  published  works  noted  l»elow  the  most  im- 
p'lr:  .nt  nr<^  thr»  fi'ln.*M-trhfvt  a*i  S-'ri/ f:'r*'s  mrili'.r  rt  intif/ur 
/.'it:n{f'iti^iiiv\  I'i-.  (rf'».t.'rnum  tirf  Srri/'t"r^s  m'.\fii»f(  uff'fna' 
(,'r  I'if  ttiji,  wlii.'li  arc  indi.'«prrj9;ibl(»  ulU  to  the  student  of 
t',..  iii>*;nrv  :v,v\  iitrraturo  «if  the  Miildlo  A^re-*.  To  the  three 
A"'ftrn"s  t»f  I>iuMn;:i'M  Iiiitiri  gli-'.^ry  t!in*e  supplementary 
vulsimt's  w(  p-  aiM<tl  by  thr;  T»int'dictiTicf«  of  St  Muur(I733), 
:;T)d  a  furth-r  ad-lititui  of  four  vubniji.'*  was  made  by 
<'.ir[iii.ti  r,  a  iJinciiitinr-.  in  1T»»»J.  Tin-  edition  publiMitd 
:♦  Pur-^  ii.  tl.iJ  vear  iicc"nlirif:lv  cmHisted  of  ton  volumes. 
Th-  illi:..:,  by  (V  A.  L.  lUii'^ih.l  (H  v..ls..  I'aris,  1810-46) 
iri'-luiit-i  t )>•>'■•.'  supplements  and  further  additions  by  the 
«  l;t.r. 

I'ii'^ntri'  fiuMUh*s!  tbr  fijllonini;  workv  *  -1  Hiituire  d^  I'F.m' 
jiirr  '!.•  I  iiiiHtintiii'ipl"  >miii«  I-'i  l.rii|>rri:ir«  rr.-oi^-oii.  Parii,  1G57, 
t..ilu.     &.  Trailc  Jlrt.ii  ]>:«  liu   i.Uf  Ji.   S.  Jv.iii-n«pti»tc.     Pjuik, 


1666,  4to.  8.  Hijtolre  ds  8.  Lonis  Hoi  de  Fnuiev,  writ 
■ire  da  Joiaville.  I^rii,  1668,  Tolio.  4.  Joannit  Cum 
liarom  Ue  rebus  gestii  s  Joanne  ct  31anucle  Coni&eni 
Gra'cc  et  Latinfi,  cum  Notis  historirui  n  philolo^uu.  I 
folio.  0.  Mt'moire  sur  le  firojrt  (l*un  nouvraii  Ilrrtzeil 
ripns  de  Fmnce,  avec  le  plan  general  de  ce  I:*  r*i<^il,  hikc 
liibliotJuqne  JIi$toriqu$  de  la  I'ranet,  bx  I'tre  Lrloug. 
rium  ad  Scriptorea  medi.is  et  inftron  Latiuiutis.  pji 
vols.  fol.  7.  Li'ttrc  du  Sieur  N.,  Consri!]«r  du  Kli.  ai 
Ant.  Avion  d'HrrouvnI,  au  myt  dv%  I.ibelles  qui  Jr  fnir 
sc]mb)irntm  FInndrea  contrv  lea  KR.  HP.  lUnS' Ulid 
broch,  Jeauiten.  Paria,  16S2.  4ta  8.  Hiatoria  Uvanti 
Cummcntario  illufitrata.  Poiia,  1680,  foL  9.  Joaaiiia  2 
nalea  ab  cxordio  Mundi  ad  mortifin  Alexii  Cooineni,  Gr 
tiue,  cum  Noti.n.  Parin.  ]tiS6,  2  vols.  foU  16.  G!o* 
Scriptores  nmlj.T  tt  mfini.ts  Grscitatit.  Paria,  2  volt 
(lirouiron  Poschale  a  21  undo  condito  ad  Heraclii  In  ]# 
nnm  vigoaimum.  Pnria,  1(>S9.  fol.  The  laat  «oik  v\ 
throuffh  the  [ireas  when  Ducauge  died  ;  au'l,  on  hia  deer 


iinmurried,  fonr  yeais  aftpr.  Fraufoia  Dufreanr.  the  m 
and  two  aiatera,  then  received  the  8uc<y«aioa  and  lold  tl 
when  the  greater  jibut  of  the  mannacripts  waa  poxtkaa 
Abbe  Du  i  hampit,  who  handed  them  over  to  a  boo«ati 
Mariette,  who  re-aold  part  of  th^m  to  Baron  Ilohendorl 
m.iining  part  waa  ac<iuired  by  D'liozier,  the  gvuL'alocut 
French  (lovernment.  aware  of  tlie  imiiortance  of  ul  th 
of  DucaniT,  succeedt^  after  niiiih  trouble,  in  collfcting  t 
portion  ot  these  luanuacripta,  which  were  preserrcd  iutlw 
library  of  Paris.  Among  those  manuurijits  was  one  estitl 
a  work  of  great  erudition,  being  a  history  of  France,  dii 
sevrn  epochs,  with  a  uomber  of  diMertntiouai 

See  1-eugvro'a  Jii$ai  iur  la  lit  ct  Ls  ourragu  d*  Dnmn 
1852). 

DCCAS,  MiCBAKL,  A  Greek  historian  who  t 

under  Constantine  XIL,  about  1450.     The  dat* 

birth  and  death  are  unknown.     He  belonged  to  t 

trious  family  of  his  name  that  gave  ae\-eral  en] 

Constantinople,  and  he  is  Bupponed  to  have  hek 

ofTice  at  the  court  of  Constantine  XII.     Aftei  tk 

Constantino]de,  ho  was  employed  in  rarioai  di 

missions  by  the  princes  of  Lesbos,  vrhere  he  had  take 

Ho  teas  successful  in   securing  a  semiindepend 

Let^bos  tmtil  1462,  when  it  was  taken  and  am 

Turkey  by  Sultan  Mahomet  II.     It  is  known  tki 

sur%'ivcd  this  event,  but  there  is  no  record  of  bit  n 

life.     He  is  the  author  of  n  luAtory  beginning  ' 

death  of  John  Palieologus  I.,  and  extending  as  U 

cApture  of  Lesbos  in  1462.     There  is  a  preliminaij 

uf  chronoloj;y  fn.>m  Adnm  to  John  Pala>olom  U 

almost  certainly  by  a  hiter  hand.     .\Ithou|^  hart 

style,  the  history  i)f  Ducas  im  both  judicions  and  tm 

and  it  is  the  most  valuable  source  for  the  close  of  tl 

empire.     The  author  seems  to  have  possessed  n 

knowledge  of  the  Turkish  language. 

Tlio  editio  j^inenu  was  iaauod  by  Bullijl.!ui  at  Pari*  !b  ' 
A  T^tin  vvninn  and  notes.  Thia  f«iition  «i:u  rppriiiti<d  at 
1729.  The  i^ork  w.is  edited  by  Bekker  r>r  the  Bonn  as 
Hyzantine  historiiins  (Bonn,  IS 34).  A  Frcn-li  traasli 
incorpomtrd  by  Prvnideut  C-onsin  in  his  I/istv^/v  J^  iVu 
(P.iris  167'2K  '  An  oaily  It.ilun  tnui<Ua!iui).  diacovend 
Kaiike  at  Vi-nicr,  ii  appended  to  the  Bonnr-htiiin. 

DUCHESNE,  Andk*  (Latin,  DraiE%-irs  or 
twits)  (1534-1640),  a  French  geogniphcr  and  1 
gi'ncrally  styled  the  father  of  French  hLsti>r>\  ttu  l*o 
ISuuchiird,  in  the  province  of  Touraine,  in  May  15 
WAS  ciluciitcd  at  Ix>udun  and  afterw.ird:i  at  PaiX  ' 
^tlldicd  under  Jidius  Cesar  Boulongcr.  From  hi 
\\':iTH  he  dvvotvd  himself' to  historical  and  geogn| 
SIM  roll,  and  his  -first  work,  Ei/rtt^rrum  un  St 
Lc:tionum  et  Antijuitatum  Liter,  dedicMted  to  Bi 
and  published  in  his  eighteenth  year,  displayed  gn 
tiun.  He  ei^joyed  the  patronage  of  Qirdinal  Ric 
native  of  the  same  district  with  hiniself,  throng 
influence  he  was  appointed  historio^nipher  and  gc 
to  the  king.     lie  died  in  1640,  in  conaequcnot  o 
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eoD  run  over  by  a  carrmge  when  on  hii  way  from  Paris  to 
is  oonntiy  house  at  Veni^re.  Duchesne's  works  were  veiy 
ameroua  and  varied,  and  some  idea  of  his  industry  may 
e  gathered  from  the  fact  that,  in  addition  to  what  he 
lol&beJ,  he  left  behind  him  moi^  than  100  folio  volumes 
i  manuscript  extracts.  Several  of  his  larger  works  were 
astinued  by  his  only  sou  Fran9ois  Duchesne  (1616-1603), 
fho  «ucceeded  him  in  the  office  of  historiographer  to  the 
dog,  The  principal  works  of  Andre  Duchesne  are — Lei 
iHtiquUet  et  Recherches  de  la  Grandeur  et  MajettS  dee  Boie 
kirance  (Paris,  1608),  Les  ArUiquit/e  et  Reeherehet  dee 
met,  Chdteaux,  d'C,  de  toute  la  France  (Parj,  T.31C>, 
EMre  d^Angleterre,  d^£co8se,  et  d^h-elande  (Paris,  1614), 
ffufoiVtf  dee  Papeejusqv*d  Paul  V,  (Paris,  1619),  Hieiaire 
ietBoit,  Duct,  et  Comtet  de  Bourgog^ie  (1634,  2  vols,  fol.), 
ttiMoruB  Normanorum  Scriptoree  Antiqui  (1619,  fol^),  and 
Butoria  Francorum  Scriptoree  (6  vols,  fol.,  1636-49). 
these  Duchesne  published  a  great  number  of 


geoealogical  histories  of  illustrious  French  families,  of 
ffliich  the  best  is  said  to  be  that  of  the  house  of  Montmorency. 
Hn  Lieet  of  the  French  Cardinalt  and  of  t/ie  Suintt  of 
Franee  have  been  published  by  the  Bollandists,  ]\iabillon, 
lad  others.  He  published  a  translation  of  the  Satiree  of 
Jareoal,  and  editions  of  the  works  of  Abelard,  Alain 
Cbartier,  and  £tienne  Pasquier. 

DUCIS,  Jean  Francois  (August  2^,  1733-March  31, 
1816),  a  French  dramatic  poet,  famous  more  especially  for 
btt  adaptations  of  Shakespeare  to>  the  Parisian  stage  of  the 
18th  century.  He  was  bom  aud  brought  up  at  Versailles, 
where  his  father,  originally  from  Savoy,  held  the  position 
of  a  respectable  linen-draper ;  and  all  throu^  life  he 
retamed  ihe  simple  tastes  and  straightforward  independence 
fostered  by  his  bourgeois  education.  The  friendship  of 
Matah^  Belleislo  procured  him  an  appointment  as  derk, 
lad  even  after  he  ceased  to  discharge  the  duties  of  his  poet 
leeored  the  continuance  of  his  salary.  In  1768  the  passion 
[or  the  theatre  which  had  been  growing  within  him  during 
^previous  years  found  vent  in  the  tragedy  of  Ameliee; 
uid  the  failure  of  this  first  attempt  was  fully  compensated 
^7  the  success  of  his  Hamlet  in  1767,  and  of  Romeo  and 
fnUette  in  1 77  2.  (Edipe  chet  Adm^e,  imitated  pai^y  from 
Euripides  and  partly  from  Sophocles,  appeared  iu  1778,  and 
Mored  him  in'the  following  year  the  chair  in  the  Academy 
<ft  TEcant  by  the  death  of  Voltaire.  Equally  .successful 
niLeRoi  Lear  in  1783,  at  the  representation  of  which 
^  author  received  what  was  then  the  rare  honour  of  being 
sOed  before  the  curtain.  Macbeth  in  1783  did  not  take  so 
veil,  and  Jean  tant  Peur  in  1791  was  almost  a  failure; 
nt  Othello  in  1792,  supported  by  the  acting  of  Talma, 
obtained  immense  applause.  The  next  appearance  of  the 
ttthor  was  no  longer  as  an  adapter  or  imitator  of  foreign 
■odels,  but  as  a  dramatist  with  a  plot  and  characters  of -his 
ini  contrivance  and  invention ;  and  though  his  contrivance 
nxiaced  nothing  more  original  than  the  old  story  of 
Dkwf  ol  love  between  brother  and  sister  ultimately  obtain- 
Ig  sanction  by  their  supposed  kinship  being  disproved,  the 
wtic  charm  of  the  verse  and  its  vivid  picturing  of  desert 
^  secured  for  Ahufar,  ou  la  famille  arabe,  a  flattering 
ocption.  On  the  failure  of  a  similar  piece,  PTiSdor  et 
'alderjiar,  ou  la  famille  de  Siherie^  Ducis  ceased  to  write 
r  the  stage ;  and  the  rest  of  his  life  was  spent  in  quiet  re- 
ement  at  Versailles.  He  had  been  named  a  member  of  the 
•oncil  of  the  Ancients  in  1798,  but  he  never  discharged 
)  f mictions  of  the  office;  and,  when  at  a  later  date 
jpolbon  wished  him  to  accept  some  post  of  honour  under 
t  empire,  he  escaped  from  his  solicitations  by  a  happy 
tsquene, — "  General,  do  you  like  wild  duck  shooting  1 
m  somelh i ng  of  a  wild  duck  m3rself . "  Aihiable,  religious, 
I  bocolic,  ke  had  little  sympathy  with  the  fierce,  sc^itical, 
1  tragic  times  in  which  his  lot  was  oast.     **  Alas  1  "  he 


said  in  the  midst  of  the  Revdution,  '*  tragedy  la  abroad  in 
the  streets ;  if  I  step  outside  of  my  door,  I  have  blood  to 
my  very  ankles.  I  have  too  often  seen  Atrens  in  dogs,  to 
ventore  to  bring  an  Atreus  on  the  stage. '^  Though  actuated 
by  what  seems  to  have  been  an  honest  and  ardent  adminr 
tiou  of  the  great  Knglish  dramatist,  Puds  is  not  in  any  deep 
sense  of  the  word  Shakespearian.  His  ignorance  of  the 
English  language  left  him  at  the  mercy  of  such  translators 
as  Letoumeur  and  La  Place ;  and  even  this  modified  Shake- 
speare had  still  to  undergo  a  process  of  poxification  and 
correction  before  he  could  be  presented  to  the  fastidiooB 
oritijic^  cC  F:«nch  taste.  That  such  was  the  case  was  not, 
however,  the  fault  of  Duds ;  and  his  works,  defective  as 
they  were,  did  good  service  in  modifying  the  judgment  of 
his  fellow  oountrrmen.  He  did  not  pretend  to  repioduoey 
but  to  ezoerpt  and  refashion ;  and  consequently  the  French 
play  sometimes  diifers  from  its  English  uameMike  in  every- 
thing almost  but  the  name.  The  plot  is  different,  the 
characters  are  different,  the  motif  different,  and  the  scenid 
arrangement  differeut.  The  result  is  really  a  new  play,  and 
a  new  play,  be  it  said,  with  undoubted  merits  of  its  owi. 
Le  banquet  de  VamitiS,  a  poem  in  four  cantos,  1771,  Au 
Roi  de  Sardatgne,  1775,  Ditcowrt  de  rSceptiond  VacaiUmie 
fran^ite,  1779,  £pUre  d  ramitie,  1786,  and  a  ReeueU  de 
Pohietf  1809,  complete  the  list  of  Ducis's  publications. 
An  edition  of  his  works  in  three  volumes  appeared  in.  18 1 3 ; 
(Euvres  posthumet  were  edited  by  Campenon  in  1826;  and 
HamUty  (Edipe  chet  Adm^  Macbetk^  and  Abufar  are 
reprinted  in  vol  iL  of  Didot^  Cheft  ^oeuvre  tragiquet. 

See  Camoenon,  Ettai  de  wUmoirte  aur  Dueia,  1824 ;  Onfidme 
Leroy,  Auae  aur  la  peraonne  et  lea  terit*  de  Dueia,  1882,  based  on 
Duda's  own  memoirs  ])reaerved  in  the  libraiy  at  YenaiUes; 
Sainte-Bouve,  Oauaeria  du  lundi^  t  vt,  and  Ifbuwacnut  IpmUt,  U 
iv.;  Yillamain,  Tableau  da  la  liU.au  XFUIt.  aUek, 

DUCK,  a  word  cognate  with  the  Dutch  Dupcker  (Geim. 
Tauehrcnte — and  in  Bavaria  Duehantl),  the  general 
English  name  for  a  huge  number  of  birds  forming  the 
greater  part  of  the  Family  Anatidat  of  modem  ornithologists. 
Technically  the  term  Duck  is  restricted  to  the  female,  the 
male  being  called  Drake,  and  in  one  spedes  Mallard  (Fr. 
Malart). 

The  Anatidce  may  be  at  once  divided  into  six  more  or  leas 
well  marked  Subfamilies — (U  the  Gygninm  or  Swans,  (8) 
the  Anterinae  or  Qeese — ^wnioh  are  each  very  distinct,  (3) 
the  Anatinae  or  Freshwater^Ducks,  (4)  those  commonly 
called  FuligulituB  or  Sea-Ducks,  (0)  the  EriamaiurincB  or 
Spiny-tailed  Ducks,  and  (6)  the  Merginae  or  Mergansers. 
Oi  the  AnatincPj  wMch  may  be  considered  the  typieal  gronp, 
we  propose  to  treat  here  only,  and  especially  of  the  Anas 
boadtat  of  Linnieus,  the  common  Wild  Duck,  which  from 
every  ^int  of  view  is  by  &r  the  most  important  spedes,  as 
It  is  the  most  plentiful,  the  most  widdy  distributed,  and  the 
best  known— ^ing  indeed  the  origin  of  all  our  domeetio 
breeds.  It  inhabits  the  greater  part  of  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere, reaching  in  winter  so  far  as  the  Isthmus  of  Panama 
in  the  New  Worid,  and  in  the  Old  being  abundant  At  the 
same  season  in  Egypt  and  India,  while  in  summer  it  ranges 
throughout  the  Fur^^ountries,  Greenland,  Iceland,  Lapland^ 
and  Siberia.  Most  of  those  which  fill  our  markets  are  no 
doubt  bred  in  more  northern  dimes,  but  a  considerable 
proportion  of  them  are  yet  produced  in  the  British  Islands, 
thou^  not  i\L  anything  like  the  numbers  that  used  to  be 
supplied  before,  the  draining  of  the  great  Fen-country  and 
other  marshy  places.  The  Wild  Duck  pairs  very  early  in 
the  year— the  period  being  somewhat  delayed  by  hard 
weather,  and  the  ceremonies  ot  courtship,  which  require  some 
little  time.  Soon  after  these  are  performed,  the  respective 
couples  separate  in  search  of  suitwle  nssting-plaoes,  whidi 
are  genendly  found,  by  those  that  remain  with  os,  about 
the  middle  of  March.    The  spot  ehoeen  is  sometimes  near 
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A  river  or  pund,  bat  uiteii  very  fu  removed  from  water, 
and  it  may  be  ander  a  furze-buah,  on  a  dry  heath,  at  the 
bottom  of  a  thick  hedge-row,  or  even  in  any  convenient 
hole  in  a  trea  A  little  dry  grass  is  generally  collected, 
and  on  it  the  eggi,  from  9  to  II  in  number,  are  laid.  So 
soon  as  incubation  commences  the  mother  begins  to  divest 
herself  of  the  down  which  grows  thickly  beneath  her  breast- 
feathers,  and  adds  it  to  the  neat-furniture,  so  that  the  eggs 
are  deeply  imbedded  in  thia  heat-retaining  substance — a 
portion  of  which  she  is  always  careful  to  puU,  as  a  coverlet, 
over  her  treasures  when  she  quits  them  for  food.  She  is 
seldom  absent  from  the  nest,  however,  but  once,  or  at  most 
twice,  a  day,  and  then  she  dares  not  leave  it  until  her  mate 
after  several  circling  flints  of  observation  has  assured  her 
^he  may  do  so  unobsen'ed.  Joining  him  the  pair  betake 
themselves  to  some  quiet  spot  where  she  may  bathe  and 
otherwise  refresh  herself.  Thou  they  return  to  the  nest, 
and  after  cautiously  reconnoitring  the  neighbourhood,  she 
loses  no  time  in  reseating  herself  on  her  eggs,  while  he, 
when  slie  is  settled,  rei>airs  again  to  the  waters,  and  paas^is 
hid  day  lutli-sidy  in  the  company  of  his  brethren,  who  have 
the  same  duties,  hopes,  and  cares.  Short  and  infrequent  as 
are  the  absences  of  the  Duck  when  incubatiou  begins,  they 
become  shorter  and  more  infrequent  towanls  its  close,  and 
for  the  last  d.iy  or  two  of  the  28  necessary  to  develop  the 
young  it  is  probable  that  s]ie  will  not  stir  from  the  nest  at 
alL  When  all  the  fertile  eggs  are  hatched  her  next  care  is 
to  get  the  brood  safely  to  the  water.  This,  when  the  dis- 
tanco  is  groat,  necessarily  demands  great  caution,  and  so 
cunningly  is  it  done  that  but  few  persons  have  encountered 
the  mother  and  oiTspring  as  they  make  the  dangerous 
journey.^  If  disturbed  the  young  instantly  hide  as  they 
best  can,  while  the  mother  quacka  loudly,  feigns  himencss, 
and  flutters  off  to  divert  the  attention  of  the  intruder  from 
her  brood,  who  lie  motionless  at  her  warning  notes.  Once 
arrived  at  the  water  they  are  comparatively  free  from  harm, 
though  other  perils  present  themaclves  from  its  inmates  in 
the  form  of  Pike  and  other  voracious  finhea,  which  seixe  the 
Ducklings  as  they  disport  in  quest  of  insects  on  the  surface 
or  dive  beneath  it  Throughout  the  summer  the  Duck 
continues  her  care  unremittingly,  until  the  young  are  full 
grun-n  and  featiiercd  ;  but  it  is  no  part  of  the  Mallard's 
duty  to  look  after  his  offspring,  and  indeed  he  speedily 
becomes  incapable  of  hcl[>ing  them,  fur  towards  the  end  of 
May  he  begins  to  undergo  that  extraordinary  additional 
moult  which  has  already  been  mentioned  (BiEDS,  voL  iit 
p.  776),  loses  the  power  of  flight,  and  docs  not  regain  his  full 
plumage  till  autumn.  About  han-est-time  the  young  are  well 
able  to  shift  fur  themselves,  and  then  resort  to  the  corn-fields 
at  evening,  where  they  fatten  on  the- scattered  grain.  To- 
wards the  end  of  September  or  beginning  of  October  both  old 
and  young  unite  in  Urge  flocks  and  betake  themselves  to  the 
Lirger  waters,  many  of  which  are  fitted  with  the  ingenious 
appliances  for  c  itching  them  known  as  Decoys.  Tlicso  are 
worked  on  all  favourable  occasions  during  the  winter,  but 
the  numbi.'ni  taken  vary  f^reatly — smxesa  depending  so  much 
o:i  the  btato  of  tho  weather.  If  long-continued  frost 
prevail,  must  of  th<^  Ducks  report  to  tho  estuaries  and  tidal 
rtfcns  (,T  even  lo.ivc  thono  Isliindu  almc.^t  entirely.  Soon 
after  Ciiri-t:M.Li  tho  return-flight  &>nimcnces,  and  then 
begini  aiiL-w  ihc  cuur-e  of  hfo  alrvidy  drscrilK-d. 

The  dum-  -ti'Mtiiiji  of  tho  Du-lc  i^  (JoultKs-*  vi-ry  ancient, 
but  evidi  iir  •  uii  ihis  li'vul  wcxii'fiiirj;:ly  i::jpcriVot.  Several 
dullti  t  lir".ili  1j  iVi-  L-.i-n  c^t.ilii'j»i">i,  »•(  whivh  ih--*  miwt 
•nt^;«:i:".'  I  fniin.*:'.  r-ciii-Tr.l.\il  i-niht  ••!  vi»  w  aroth<-t*  !..» »vu 
a^     th-    li.- :■  !i    ill.  1    A.  1  ■■•s-'iry  ;    V  st    i-.rh.ijn    lli:*    mr^ 

>  Wki^n  h\~\i%  Vre^fl  iii  It.  i  ??.■■■.•  wa^*  In  r.}\:  \  ti.rt  y-.ii-r 
frt  to  tilt  irroui.'l  It  HtiU  a  n  :.t'rr  cf  -jj.  -i  -.-.intr.  'i  he  nn  tlfr  it  •<•(>• 
po— li  t>  cuiivey  ih^m  in  Uit  i  ili,  k-A  r.oil  i.kciy  Uucv  ij,  tut  fa;t.i«.r 
efaMrralloii  or.  lb::  jroi:/  li  rei,il:<.L 


remarkable  deviatioa  from  the  normal  fonn  is  tht  i»<ilkj 
Penguin-Duck,  in  which  the  bird  aanuMa  u  ipii^ 
attitude  and  its  wings  are  much  diminiahfiH  in  lim  A  » 
markable  breed  also  is  that  often  named  (thoo^  tBX.% 
fancifully^  the  "Buenoa-Ayres"  Duck,  wherein  tb  vtoie 
plumage  u  of  a  deep  black,  beautifully  glossed  or  brocud 
But  this  saturation,  so  to  apeak,  of  colour  only  laiti  in  dt 
individual  for  a  few  jreara,  and  as  the  birds  grow  cHjia  *lij 
become  mottled  with  white,  though  as  long  as  their  rtpn^ 
ductive  power  lasts  they  "  breed  true.'*  The  amout  U 
variation  in  domestic  Ducks,  however,  is  not  conpaitlk  to 
that  found  among.  Pigeons,  no  doubt  from  the  absc&ci  uf 
the  competition  which  Pigcon-fanden  hare  lo  kog 
exercised.  One  of  the  most  curious  effecta  of  domnticitiua 
in  the  Duck,  however,  is,  that  whercaa  the  wild  Mallud  a 
not  only  strictly  monogamous,  but,  as  Waterton  beliered,  i 
most  faithful  husband — remaining  paired  for  Lfe^  tki 
civilized  Drake  is  notoriously  polygamous. 

Very  nearly  allied  to  the  conunon  Wild  Durk  are  i  eoa- 
siderable  number  of  species  found  in  various  parti  of  tU 
world  in  which  there  is  little  difference  of  plumage  betittts 
tho  sexes — both  being  of  a  dusky  hue— such  ai  Asu 
obscvra  of  Xorth  America,  A.  tupereifiota  of  Australia,  A 
\  paciiorkyncha  of  India,  A.  wulleri  of  Madagucv,  A 
I  xantkorkyncka  of  South  Africa,  and  some  oihen. 

It  wouI4  be  impok.'uble  here  to  enter  npoB  tbi  «ikf 
genera  of  Aivftinae,  AVe  must  content  ourtekves  h^  uyiiV 
that  both  in  Europe  and  in  North  America  then  in  tba 
groups  represented  by  the  Shoveller,  Garganey,  Oidvill 
Teal,  Pintail,  and  Widgeon — each  of  whioi,  sceoidimla 
some  systematista,  is  the  type  of  a  distinct  genoi  Tba 
there  13  the  group  Aix  with  its  beautiful  repre<enCitiiBi  tki 
Wood-Duck  (i4.  $pon»a)  in  America  and  the  MasijiL- 
Duck  {A.  ffolerieulaia)  in  Eastern  Aida.  Besidei  then  M 
the  Sheldrakes  (Tculoma),  confined  to  the  Old  WgcUul 
remarkably  developed  iii  the  Australian  Begion ;  tht  Mot 
Duck  {Cairina)  of  South  Americfti  which  is  often  dnaad* 
cated  and  in  that  condition  wiU  produoa  fertile  h^lrJk 
with  tho  common  Duck ;  and  finally  the  Tree-Docki  {D» 
drocvgna\  which  are  almost  limited  to  the  Tropics,  (jl  i.) 

DUCKWORTH,  Sir  Johx  Thomas  (1748-18171 
admiral,  was  bom  at  Leatherhead,  in  Sorm,  on  ihi  SM 
February  1748.  He  entered  the  navy  in  1751^  ui 
obtained  his  commission  as  lieutenant  in  Jont  1770^  vka 
he  was  apjiointed  to  the  '*  Princess  Uoyal,"  the  i^fiUp  ^^ 
Admiral  Byron,  in  which  he  sailed  to  the  Wait  bo* 
While  serving  ou  board  this  vessel  he  took  pait  h  A* 
engagement  rith  the  French  fleet  undei  Ooont  DTitaB^ 
In  July  17^&  he  became  commandex,  and  was  appoialidW 
the  "  Boxer  "  aloop  ;.  in  June  of  the  following  yw  W 
atttained  the  rank  of  post-caplai&  Soon  afterwaida  k  ^ 
turned  to  Kughind  in  chaige  of  a  convoj.  The  oetbitik  p 
the  war  with  Fmnoe  gave  him  his  fint  opportaaS^  " 
obtaining  marked  distmction.  Araointed  m  tt  Ai 
"  <Jrion  "  and  then  to  the  <*  Queen  ^  In  the  Channel  FH 
under  tho  command  oK  Lord  Howe,  he  took  pert  in  ths  tb* 
days*  naval  enga^ment  with  the  Brest  fleet,  vUA 
terminated  in  a  glorioua  victoiy  on  the  1st  Jnas  ITH 
For  his  conduct  on  this  occasion  he  received  a  goU  snU 
and  the  thanks  of  Parliament  He  next  pnoeedsdiBtki 
West  Indies,  where  he  wee  etatianed  for  some  tinia  at  Si 
Domingo.  In  1798  he  commanded  the  "Leristks'  ii 
tho  Mediterranean,  and  had  chaige  of  the  naval  dalvl*^ 
which,  in  conjunction  with  a  militaiy  foraib  ^41^ 
Minorca,  tluly  in  17U9  he  was  raised  to  the nnk  or  n^ 
liJniirnl.  and  m^nt  to  the  West  Indies  to  soceced  Loid  H«^ 
St  ynu'iir.  Puring  the  voyage  oat  he  capcoied  a  fahvi 
S-.'.!r:  h  convoy  of  elo%*ett  merchantnicn.  In  Maick  IS^ 
lu  u.iH  the  naval  commander  of  the  cutthined  foRS  eUf^ 
rc-«i!>r'-<l  the  islands  of  St  BsitholoHMW  andStXiifli.* 
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Tioe  for  which  he  was  rewarded  with  the  order  of  the 
&,  and  a  pension  of  ^1000  a  year.  Promoted  to  be 
e^dmirol  of  the  blue,  he  waA  appointed  in  1804  to  the 
mica  station.  Two  yean  later,  while  cruising  off  Cadii 
h  Lord  CoUingwood,  he  was  detached  with  his  squadron 
pursue  a  French  fleet  that  hnd  beed  sent  to  tiie  relief  of 
Dominga  He  came  up  with  the  enemy  on  the  6th 
Droaiy  1S06,  and,  after  two  hours'  fightings  inflicted  a 
oal  defeat  upon  them,  capturing  thnee  of  their  five  yessels 
I  stranding  the  other  twa  For  this,  the  most  distin- 
shed  service  of  his  life,  Hb  received  the  thanks  of  the 
naica  Assembly,  with  a  sword  of  the  value  of  a  thousand 
neas,  the  thanks  of  the  English  Parliament,  and  the 
sdom  of  the  city  of  London.  In  1807  he  was  again 
t  to  the  Mediterranean  to  watch  the  movements  of  the 
rka.  In  command  of  the  '^  Eojal  George  "  he  forced  the 
aage  of  the  Dardanelles,  but  sustained  considerable  loss 
effecting  his  return,  the  Turks  having  strengthened  their 
lition.  He  held  the  command  of  the  Newfoundland 
it  for  four  years  from  1810,  and  at  the  close  of  that 
iod  he  was  made  a  baronet  In  1815  he  was  appointed 
the  chief  command  at  Pl}'mouth,  which  he  held  until  his 
ith  on  the  14th  April  1817..  Sir  John  Duckworth  sat 
Parliament  for  some  time  as  member  for  New  Honmey* 
DUCLOS,  Charles  Pinkau  (1704-1772),  a  French 
hor,  was  bom  at  Dinant,  in  Brittany,  in  1704.  .At  an 
ly  age  he  was  sent  to  study  at  Paris.  After  some  time 
At  in  dissipation  he  began  to  cultivate  the  society  of  the 
s  of  the  time,  and  became  a  member  of  that  dub  or 
ociation  of  young  men  who  published  their  joint  efforts 
i^  literature  under  the  titles  of  lUcueil  de  ces  Messieura, 
nmnei  de  la  St  Jean,  (Exjffi  de  Pdqties,  ^c  His  romance' 
Ac^fou  and  ZirphUe,  which  was  composed  after  a  series 
platcis  which  had  been  engraved  for  another  work,  was 
I  of  the  fruits  of  this  association,  and  was  produced  in 
ise({iience  of  a  sort  of  wager  amongst  its  members. 
«lot  had  previously  written  twq  other  romances,  which 
re  more  favourably  received — The  Baronett  de  Lum, 
1  the  Confessions  of  the_  CcutU  de  ***.  His  first  serious 
bUettion  was  the  Hiatortf  of  Louis  X/.,  which  is  dry 
1  epigrammatical  in  style,  but  displays  considerable 
ten  of  research  and.  impartiality.  The  reputation  of 
idoB  as  an  author  was  confirmed  by  the  publication  of 
I  CoHsidirations  sur  les  Moeurs,  a  work  which  is  much 
d  justly  praised  by  Laharpe,  as  containing  a  great  deal 
nana  and  ingenious  reflection.  .It  was  translated 
»  English  and  Qerman.  The  Mhiwiifs  pour  servi'r  d  I 
^idoire  du  dix-huitlime  8Me,  which  were  intended  by 
» author  as  a  sort  of  sequel  to  the  preceding  work,  are 
▼wtheless  much  inferior  in  respect  of  bot^  style  and 
itter,  and  are,  in  reality,  little  better  than  a  kind  of 
nance.    In  consequence  of  his  History  of  Louis  JT/.,  he 

0  appointed,  historiographer  of  France,  when  that  place 
fiame  vacant  on  Voltaire's  retirement  to  Prussia.  His 
Cfd  Memoirs  of  the  reigns  of  Louis  XIV.  and  Louis  XV., 
<1  his  Considerations  on  Italy^  were  not  published  until 
^  the  Revolution.  The  former  work  is  highly  spoken 
by  C!hamfOrt  Duelos  became  a  member  of  ^e  Academy 
Inscriptions  in  1739,  and  of  the  French  Academy  in 
♦7.  Of  the  latter  he  was  appointed  perpetual  secretary  in 
55.  Both  academies  were  indebted  to  him  not  only  for 
JQy  valuable  contributions,  but  also  for  several  useful  regu- 
luQs  and  improvements.  As  a  member  of  the  Academy  of 
fcriptions,  he  composed  several  memoirs  on  the  Druids, 
the  origin  and  revolutions  of  the  Celtic  and  French 
guages,  on  trial  by  battle  and  proof  by  ordeal,  and  on 
oic  representations  and  the  ancient  drama.  Aa  a  member 
the  French  Academy,  he  assisted  in  compiling  the  new 
tion  of  the   Dictionary^  \<\i\c\\  was  ]»ul)lished  in   1762: 

1  he  made  some  jn^t  and   philosophical  remarks  on  the 


Port  Royal  Otximmar,  On  seronJ  occa.«ion8  he  diaianguiahed 
hioMelf  by  vindicathoig  the  honour  and  prerogatives  of  th» 
Bociatiefl  to  wlilch  he  belonged,  and  the  dignity  of  the  literazv 
character  in  general  He  used  to  say  of  himself,  **  X  shaU 
leave  behind  me  a  name  dear  to  literary  men.**  The  citizens 
of  Dinant,  whose  interests  he  always  supported  with  zeal* 
appointed  him  mayor  of  their  town  in  1744,  though  he 
was  resident  at  Pkns.  He  was  afterwards  elected  deputy 
from  the  commons  to  the  assembly  of  the  states  of  Brittany; 
and  upon  the  requisition  of  this  body  the  king  granted  him 
letters  of  nobility.  In  1766  he  was  advised  to  retire  from 
France  for  some  time,  having  rendered  himself  obnozioue 
to  the  Qovemment  by  the  opinions  he  had  expressed  on  the 
dispute  between  the  Duo  d'Aiguillon  and  M.  de  la  CSialotaii^ 
the  friend  and  countiynnui  of  Duelos.  Accordingly  he  set 
out  for  Italy ;  and  on  his  return  he  wrote  an  account  of  his 
travels,  which  is  also  praised  by  Chamfort  He  died  at 
P^ris,  March  26,  1772,  in  the  sixty-ninth  year  of  his  age. 
The  character  of  Duelos  was  aing»1ar  i^  its  union  of 
impulsiveness  and  prudence.  Kousbeau  described  him  veiy 
laconically  as  a  man  droit  ei  adroit.  In  kis  manners  h* 
displayed  a  sort  of  blnntness  in  society,  which  frequently 
rendered  him  disagreeable  ;  and  his  causdc  ^it  pn  nmny 
occasions  created  enemies.  To  those  who  knew  him, 
however,  he  was  a  pleasant  companion.  A  considerable 
number  of  his  ion  mots  have  been  preserved  by  his 
biographers.  A  complete  edition  of  the  works  of  Duelos^ 
indnding  an  unfinished  autobiogn^hy,  was  published  by 
Desessarts,  at  Paris,  in  10  vols.  8vo,  1806. 

DUDEVANT,  AmMAVTura  Lucili  Avbore  (1804- 
1876),  known  to  all  the  world  as  the  second,  if  not  the 
greatest,  of  French  novelists,  by  her  assumed  name  of  Qeorge 
Sand,  was  bom  at  Psris  6th  July  1804,  and  died  Cth  June 
1876.  Her  life  is  as  fimtastio  iod  eventful  as  any  of  her 
fictions,  and  the  main  secret  of  her  success  has  been  her 
power  to  clothe  in  artistic  form  her  varied  experifnoes  of 
men  and  places. 

It  is  no  easy  task  to  set  down  in  a  short  s|«oe  tho  out- 
ward events  of  her  life,  and  to  trace  the  development  of  her 
genius,  not  only  because  of  the  abundance  of  materials  she 
has  le^  behind  her,  but  still  more  from  the  subtle  way  in 
which  she  has  interwoven  fact  and  fiction.  In  the  llisiory 
of  her  Life,  wliich  covers  half  a  oentuij,  the  omissions  are 
no  less  surprising  than  the  revelations,  and  though  she  never 
indulges  in  the  self*illusions  of  Diehtmiff  und  Wakrheit^ 
which  perplex  or  myrtify  the  biographers  of  Ooetlie,  yet 
she  wisely  refuses  to  satisfy  the  curioei^  of  the  tiublic  on 
the  most  delicate  e|)isode8  of  her  life.  If,  to  fill  up  th» 
blanks,  we  turn  to  her  novels,  Qeoige  Sand  lusUy  warns  us 
that  in  trying  to  raise  the  mask  and  identify  her  with  any 
one  of  her  characters,  we  shall  not.  only  lose  our  pains,  but 
show  that  we  mistake  the  fundamental  conditions  of  art 
Yet  by  the  help  of  critics  to  supply  the  missing  clue  (and 
no  writer  of  this  centory  has  so  provoked  critidsm),  it  » 
possible  to  decij^er'the  chief  lineaments  of  the  most 
remarkable  woman  of  this  age,  and  the  greateetanthoress  in 
the  world's  history. 

Aurore  was  the  dau^ter  of  Lieutenant  Dupin  and  of  his 
ne^y-married  mistress  Sophie  Delaborde,  the  daughter  of 
a  Paris  bird-fancier,  der  paternal  grandfather  was  IL 
Dupin  de  FrancueH,  a  farme^general  of  the  revenue,  who* 
had  married  Mdlle.  Kinteau,  widow  of  Count  Horn  (a 
natural  son  of  Louis  XV. ),  and  natural  daughter  of  Marshal 
Saxe,  the  most  famous  of  the  many  illegitimate  children  of 
Augustus  the  Strong  by  the  lovely  countess  of  Ronigsmarck. 
This  strange  pedigree  has  been  traced  in  detail  by  Qeorge 
Sand,  and  she  recognizes  it  as  one  of -the  elements  whioi 
went  to  mould  her  character.  She  boasts  of  the  royal 
blood  whidi  she  inherited  through  her  father,  and,  dunre- 
garding  the  bar  smistcr,  claims  relatiouship  with  Charles  X 
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and  Louis  'XVIIL,  and  ilie  prockimB  Lendf  m  frankly 
a  daughter  of  the  people,  endowed  hj  nature  with  th^e 
iniitin''tf  of  her  dasa.  Her  birth  itself  wai  romanti&  Her 
father  was  playing  a  country  dance  at  the  house  of  a  fellow 
oflBcer,  the  future  husband  of  Sophie's  sister,  whoi  he  was 
told  tiiat  his  wife,  who  had  not  long  left  the  room,  had 
borne  him  a  daughter.  '*  She  will  be  fortunate,"  said  the 
aunt,  **  she  was  born  among  the  roses  to  the  sound  of 
music." 

Passing  by  her  infantine  recollections,  which  go  back 
further  th^n  even  those  of  Dickens,  we  find  her  at  the  age  of 
throe  crossing  the  Pyrennees  to  join  her  father  who  was  on 
Murat's  staff,  occupying  with  her  parents  a  suite  of  rooris 
in  the  royal  {lalaoe.  adopted  as  the  .child  of  the  regimenC, 
nursed  by  rough  old  sergeants,  and  dressed  in  a  complete 
suit  of  uniform  to  please  the  general 

For  the  next  ten  years  she  lired  at  Nohant,  near  Le 
Chitre  in  Berri,  the  country  house  of  her  grandmother. 
Here  her  character  was  shaped;  here  she  imbibed  that 
passionate  love  of  country  scenes  and  country  life  which 
neither  absence,  politics,  nor  dissipation  could  uproot ;  here 
the  learnt  to  understand  the  ways  and  thou^ts  of  the 
peasants,  and  laid  up  that  rich  store  of  scenes  and  characters 
idiich  a  marrellously  retentiTe  memory  enabled  her  to 
draw  upon  at' will  The  progress  of  her  mind  during  these 
early  years  well  deserres  to  be  recorded.  Education,  in 
the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  she  had  none.  A  few  months 
after  her  return  from  Spain  her  father  was  killed  by  a  fall 
from  hii  horse.  He  was  a  man  of  remarkable  literary  gifts 
as  well  as  a  ffood  soldier,  and  his  letters,  which  are  indnded 
in  her  life,  show  in  a  less  degree  the  rivid  fdrce  of  descrip- 
tion and  dear  insight  into  dbaracter  which  he  bequeathed 
to  his  daughter.  **  Character,"  says  Qeorge  Sand,  "  is  in 
a  great  measure  hereditary :  if  my  readers  wish  to  know 
me  they  must  know  my  father."  On  his  death  the  mother 
resigned,  though  not  without  a  struggle,  the  care  of  Aurora 
to  her  grandmother,  Mme.  Dupin  de  Francueil,  a  good 
representative  of  the  aneien  regime.  Though  her  husband 
was  a  patron  of  Bousseau,  she  herself  had  narrowly  escaped 
the  guiUotine,  and  had  only  half  'imbibed  the  ideas  of  the 
Kevolution.  In  her  sou's  lifetime  she  had,  for  his  sake, 
condoned  thd  mitalliance^  but  it  was  impossible  for  the 
stately  chitolaine  and  her  low-bom  daughter-in-law  to  live 
in  peace  under  the  same  roof.  She  was  jealous  as  a  lover 
of  the  child  8  affection,  and  the  struggle  beween  the  mother 
and  grandmother  was  one  of  the  bitterest  of  Aurore's 
childish  troubles. 

Neit  to  the  grandmother,  the  most  important  person  m 
the  household  at  Nohant  was  Deschatre.  He  was  an  ex- 
abb^  who  had  shown  Ins  devotion  to  his  mistress  when  her 
life  was  threatened,  and  henceforward  was  installed  at 
Nohant  as  factotnm.  He  was  maire  of  the  village,  he 
managed  the  estate,  di)ctorcd  the  nei^bourhood,  played 
picquot  with  Madame,  was  tutor  to  Aurore's  half-brother, 
and,  in  addition  to  his  other  dirties,  undertook  the  education 
of  the  girl  The  tutor  wai  no  more  eager  to  teach  than 
the  pupil  to  Ivam.  He,  too,  was  a  disciple  of  Rousseau, 
bcliuved  in  the  education  of  nature,  and  alluwed  his  Itlmilo 
to  wander  at  her  owo  sweet  will  At  odd  hours  of  lessons 
flhi^  picked  up  a  smattering  of  Latin,  music,  and  natural 
scibRct:,  but  most  days  were  holidays  and  sjicnt  in  country 
rambles  and  gamci  with  villas  children.  Yet  even  then, 
though  she  pasv^d  for  an  ordinary  child,  somewhat  more 
wuyw:ird  and  Ic^  instructed  than  the  avcrag**,  her  special 
powers  Liil  bo>nin  to  bliow  them^olvcs.  Her  favourite 
bookN  were  Tas."«i»,  .1  ^l/(i,  and  Paul  ft  Virytnif.  A  sim)ile 
refrain  of  a  chihliOi  sun;;  or  the  monotonous  chaunt  of  the 
ploughman  tt)uch»:l  uhi>idi'n  chord  and  thrilled  her  to  tears. 
Like  Iii.ike  she  full  iutu  involuntary  trances,  Kaw  visiuns 
Ard  heard  voicoa,  though,  unlike  BL^o,  she  never  mistook 


her  day-dreams  for  realities.    She  inTMitad  t  deity  d  \m 

own,  a  nmterious  Covambd,  half  pagan  and  half  Ghrirtia 

and  like  Goethe  erected  to  him  a  nistie  altar  of  the  ptm^ 

grass,  the  softest  moss,  and  the  briglitest  pebUea 

From  the  free  ont^kwr  life  at  Nohant  iha  piaid  il 

thirteen  to  the  convent  of  the  English  AngostiiuiBi  m 

Paris,  where  for  the  first  two  yean  she  new  went  oetadi 

the  walls.    Nothing  better  showa  the  plastidty'  of  W 

character  than  the  ease  with  whicb  she  adapted  hamlf  to 

this  sudden  diange.    Tin  Tdame  which  deacribsBkraa- 

ventual  life  is  aa  graphic  aa  Miaa  Bronte^  ViUttUf  Vol  «• 

can  only  dwell  on  one  passage  of  it    Tired  of  nad  pnah, 

in  a  fit  of  home^dmeea,  she  found  henalf  oos  tfoiiif  ii 

the  convent  chapeL     In  a  strange  rsneria  iha  ait  tbmgk 

vespers.    Time  passed  nnnotioed,  tlie  pnyen  van  om^ 

the  chapel  was  being  dosed. 

"  I  hsd  foigottoi  all;  I  knew  not  what  was  paarfnf  la  m;  vtt 
my  aool  iatb«r  than  ny  aenaea,  I  btistlMd  aa  air  «f  hiMb 
All  at  ooea  a  aoddao  diode  paaaad  throuk  i9«Mi 


b«li^  my  eyea  awaaa,  and  1  aafinad  wiapuad  fai  a  daaSafaUli 
I  Jbeud  a  voloa  mnnnnr  in  my  aar,  "  TaOi,  IsgL*  I  tmd 


mist 

Toond  tUnUng  that  it  waa  cm  oI  tlia  alateis  taUM  t»a»-I  m 
dona.  I  iDdufled  in  no  vain  iUoaioa ;  I  bdlavid  m  at  aindi: 
I  was  quite  aendUa  of  the  aort  of  hdlacinatloa  lata  whkkl  M 
fallen ;  I  neither  aonght  to  intendff  it  aor  to  aaatfit  ftoa  It  Oah 
I  felt  that  faith  waa  Uying  hold  of  mo— 17  the  bavt,  ■  IM 
wiahedit  I  waa  ao  llUad  with  oratitada  and  Joy  thai  tki  aan 
rolled  down  mv  cheeka.  I  fdt  aa  Mbra  that  I  lovad  Qei  Mm 
mind  embraced  and  aooeptad  that  Idad  of  Joatioe,  filwia^  ■! 
holinoM  which  I  had  new  doabtad,  bat  with  which  1 M  am 
held  direct  commanioa,  and  now  at  last  I  felt  ttat  1U1  ■■• 
mnnioa  waa  oomnrnmatad,  aa  thouh  aainvlDdblaWiivWlHa 
broken  down  between  tha  aoorea  oiinfiaita  lifdit  and  thi  aaaaUff* 
ing  fire  of  mv  heart  An  andlaai  vlata  atratebad  befaif^w*! 
panted  to  atarf  upon  my  way.  There  waa  bo  man  '•■^  * 
takewaimneaa.  Tnat  I  aaonld  repent  on  tha  voitdv  ni  mf 
myaelf  on  my  orer-wnNii^t  aeataCT  navar  ones  cntmd  my  Ihiai^M 
I  waa  like  one  who  never  caata  a  look  behind,  who  hanatalwai 
aome  Rnhicon  to  be  eroaaed,  bat  hsTinc  toaebad  tha tethalak 
aeea  no  man  tiie  shore  ha  haa  Jest  left 

Such  ii  the  atoiy  of  her  convaraun  u  told  hj  htMH 
It  reads  more  like  a  chapter  from  tha  life  of  Bta  ThMa  « 
Madame  Quyoo  than  of  tha  anther  of  LUU,  Yel  lo  «• 
can  doubt  the  unoerity  of  her  nazrativv^  or  tna  tb 
permanence  of  her  reli^ooa  feeling  nnder  all  h«  wttf 
phases  of  faith  and  abefratums  of  conduct  A  nc«t  oilii 
has  sought  in  religion  tha  due  to  her  diancter  aid  tb 
mainspnng  of  her  genioa.  Bati  except  wa  take  i4p^^ 
the  vague  sense  of  tha  Tinon  and  tha  facnltj  divinib  !!■> 
a  on^aided  view.  <«Half  poet  and  half  inystie'  k^ 
verdict  she  pronouxicea  on  hiMsel^  and  wa  may  add  tttf  kf 
element  of  mystidam  waa  always  aaboirdinala  to  the  ftfS^ 
*' Je  fuatoiuourstourmentdedeachaaeBdivinea|'*enriliBd 

and  stimulated,  but  never  poaaeaaed  bj  thingi  diriaa 

Again  in  1830  Aurora  ezchaaged  the  rsBtiaiiilofac» 
vent  for  freedom,  being  recalled  to  Nohant  by  Mm  ^ 
Francueil,  who  had  no  intention  <^  letting  bar  giuddia^ 
grow  up  a  dSwote,  She  roda  acroaa  catAf  with  ka 
brother,  she  went  oot  shooting  with  Pesrhatrib  iW flt^ 
the  cottage  doora  on  the  long  mBuaar  evtun^  sad  IM* 
the  flaz-dresaera  tell  their  tuei  of  witchea  and  varia^ 
She  read  widely  thondi  nnayitematioally  Aiiatotla,  UA>|^ 
Locke,  Condiliac,  and  fed  her  imagination  with  J?Mf  ^ 
ChUde  Harold.  Her  confeasor  lent  her  tha  GtmM  i 
Christianity,  and  to  this  book  aha  aacribca  the  finl  d^Bp 
in  her  religious  views.  She  renounced  ooee  ior  sO  tia 
asceticism  and  isolation  of  the  Dt  ImiUtimm  for  tha  a^ 
genial  and  sympathetic  Christianity  of  diateaabriaai  T<^ 
she  still  clung  to  old  associationi^  and  on  hargiaadiM<kg 
death  was  about  to  return  to  her  convent,  hat  wu  ^''"^ 
by  her  friends,  who  found  her^  hnahaad  in  tha  py  * 
M.  Diidcvant,  a  retired  oiBcer  who  had  tamM  fay 
About  her  hunband  and  her  marriad  life  Gaoni  bmM 
discreetly  reticent    It  waa  a  Banfan  tf  Ml  cl  ka%  J> 
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im 


fi  fnf^inft»j'»»,  aud  ibe  fint  yean  of  her  majrie^^  life,  during 
dudi  her  8oa  and  danghter,  Maurice  and  Bolange,  were 
lom,  irere  at  least  cakn  and  peaceful'  8oon  differences 
loaa.  Her  hneband  seems  to  have  been  neither  better  nor 
rone  than  the  Berrichon  squires  around  him ;  but  she 
OQDd  herself  mated,  if  not  to  a  down,  yet  to  a  hobereau 
dioee  heart  was  in  lus  fann  and  cattle.  After  nine  years 
I  passiTe  endurance  she  determined  to  put  an  end  to  f 
Qnnection  which  had  grown  intolerable,  and  in  1831  bl 
mieable  separation  was  agreed  upon.  Nohant  was  snr- 
eadered  to  the  husband,  and,  taking  her  daughter  with 
ler,  she  went  to  seek  her  fortune  in  1Mb  with  no  provision 
lot  an  allowance  of  £60  a  year.  After  vain  attempts  to 
nf^ort  herself  by  some  of  those  expedients  to  which  reduced 
(Botlewomen  are  driven,  as  a  last  resource  she  tried  litwa- 
ore.  4^  this  period  she  was  living  in  a  garret,  often 
mable  to  afford  the  lumry  of  a  fire.  Repulsed  by  Balzao 
uod  K^tiy,  she  found  an  employer  in  Delatouche,  the 
editor  of  FifforOf  and,  liktf  herself,  a  native  of  Bern.  In 
int  life  she  has  done  full  justice  to  the  rough  honesty  and 
jealous  affection  of  her  first  critic,  who  treated  her  much  'as 
Dr  Johnson  treated  Fanny  Bumey.  Qeoige  Sand  had 
oetther  the  wit  nor  the  piquancy  to  snooeed  as  a  writer  in 
Fiffora,  and  at  the  end  of  a  monih  her  eanungs  amounted 
to  fifteen  francs.  But  there  was  on  the  same  staff  a  young 
taw  student  already  known  to  her  as  a  visitor  at  Nohank 
VQth  Jules  Sandeau  she  entered  into  literaiypartnership,  and 
under  the  name  of  Jules  Sand  there  apposed  a  novel,  their 
|<nnt  work,  called  Xoie  et  Blanche,  Her  second  novel  was 
mitten  independently,  and  the  famous  pseudonym,  George 
Band,  was  a  compromise  between  Madame  Dudevant,  who 
wished  to  preserve  the  joint  authorship,  and  Jules  Suidean, 
who  disclaimed  any  share  'in  the  work.  Nothing  like 
Indiana  had  appeared  before  in  French  fiction.  The  public 
wws  wearied  with  the  unreality  of  the  fashionable  historical 
novel,  and  the  realistic  humour  ci  Pftul  de  Kock.  Balzac's 
mliest  novels  gave  little  promise  of  his  future  greatnees. 
In  the  unknown  writer  they  found  one  who  combined  the 
ibsorbing  passion  of  Rousseau,  the  delicate  picturesqueness 
of  St  Pierre,  and  the  wild  grandeur  of  Chateaubriand,  in  a 
Ihring  picture  of  present  times  and  manners.  Like  Byron 
ihe  awoke  one  morning  and  found  herself  famous.  Dela- 
tondie  was  the  first  to  throw  himself  at  herfeet  and  bid  her 
forget  all  the  hard  things  hehad  said  of  her.  Sainte-Beuve 
expressed  the  approval  of  the  learned,  and  the  publie  eageriy 
esnvaised  the  secret  of  her  name,  sez,  and  histoiy. 
VaUniin^,  which  appeared  two  months  afterwards,  proved 
that  Indiana  was  not,  like  so  many  first  novels,  a  graphic 
rescript  merely  of  the  author's  own  emotions,  but  the 
beginning  of  an  inexhaustible  series,  in  which  experience 
iras  the  raw  material  woven  by  imagination  and  coloured 
hj  fancy.  In  Valentine,  written  during  a  visit  to  Nohant, 
ihe  draws  her  inspiration  from  her  native  soil,  and  nowhere 
baa  she  better  described  the  quiet  beauty  and  pastoral 
nelancholy  of  the  Valine  Noire  and  the  banks  of  the  Indre. 
Ber  Bohemian  life  at  Paris — her  vie  de  gamin,  as  ahe  calls 
It — in  which  she  adopted  not  only  the  dress  but  the  life  of 
a  college  student,  and  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  wbc^e 
Pftris  world  between  the  artist  and  the  artisan,  is  sketched 
by  her  in  an  allegory  which  is  worth  quoting  if  only  as  a 
qpedmen  of  the  simple  perfection  of  her  style. 

"  I  care  little  about  growing  old  ;  I  care  far  more  not  to  grow  old 
done,  but  I  hare  nerer  met  the  being  with  whom  I  could  have 
chosen  to  lire  and  die,  or  if  I  erer  met  him  I  knew  not  how  to 
keep  him.  LiBten  to  a  etory  and  weep.  There  was  a  good  artist 
eaUcd  Watelet,  the  beet  acquafortia  engrarer  of  hia  day.  He  lored 
Ifarffuerite  Lecomte,  and  taught  her  to  ensrare  as  well  as  himself. 
Bbe  Uft  husband  and  home  to  go  and  live  wiUi  him.  The  world  oon< 
dsmned  them;  then,  as  they  were  poor  and  modest,  it  foigot  them. 
Forty  years  afterwards  their  fetreat  was  disoorered.  In  a  oottsge 
ia  the  enrirons  of  Paris  called  U  numlinjoii,  there  sat  at  the  Kune 
tahU  an  old  man  engraving  and  an  old  woman  whnra  he  called 


Ml  meumUre  alio  cngMviog.    The  last  design  they  wers  at  work 
upon  repreaented  the  MewinMi,  the  hofow  of  luogaerite,  with 


tte  device  (Sir voile  pernuUem  mbina  dMUas  emneions.    It  hugs 
in  my  room  over  a  portrait  the  original  of  wnich  no  one  here  bos 


night  we  sopped  at  the  same  litUe  tabla,  chatting  the  whUa  on  art, 
.  ^  sentiment,  on  the  ftitora.  The  ftitore  broke  faith  with  us. 
I     *sy  for  roe,  0  Maxsuerite  Leoomte  I  ** 

Her  third  novel,  LHie,  marks  the  climax  of  her  rebellion 
against  society.  It  was  written  in  a  fit  of  deep  depression, 
religious  and  political,  and  is  a  wild  dit]iyramb,  the  passion- 
ate wail  of  a  woman  whose  affections  have  been  blighted,  and 
whose  jaundiced  eyes  see  nothing  but  a  lifeless,  lovelen, 
godless  world.  But  like  Ooethe  in  his  Werth^r  she  "  rid 
her  bosom  of  that  perilous  stuf^"  and,  though  once  and 
again  she  inveighed  against  society,  she  never  more  lost 
faith  in  the  morel  government  of  the  world. 

Of  her  unfortunate  relations  with  A.  de  Musset,  and  her 
voyage  to  Italy  in  his  company,  which  followed  the  pnblica' 
tion  of  LSlie,  nothing  need  be  said  except  as  they  afl^ed 
her  literary  career.  As  the  motives  of  Indiana  and 
Valentine  are  an  unhappy  marriage,  so  the  novels  of  this 
period  (1833-1830),  Jacquet,  Andti,  and  Leone  Leoni,  are 
the  outcome  of  an  unhappy  liaison.  Her  creed,  the  opposite 
of  Shakespeare's,  is,  that  love  must  alter  as  it  alteration  finds, 
and  that  no  ties  are  binding  but  the  mutual  passion  of  the 
hour.  EUe  et  lui  is  a  woman's  version  ox  the  quarref 
between  a  man  and  woman,  andjf  true  it  ou^t  never  to 
have  been  told.  The  moral  of  the  tale  is  worth  giving  in 
George  Sand's  own  words,  ''Ood  makes  certain  men  of 

f»nius  to  wander  in  the  tempest  and  to  create  in  pain, 
studied  you  in  your  li^^t  and  in  your  darkness,  and  know 
that  you  are  not  to  be  weighed  in  the  balance  like  other 
men."  The  measure  she  here  metes  to  De  Musset  we  may 
fairiy  measure  to  her  again. 

To  this  Italian  journey  we  owe  some  of  her  most  chann- 
ing  pictures  of  scenery.  Venice  was  the  only  town  she 
lovea  for  itself,  and  it  exercised  over  her  the  same  fascina- 
tion as  over  Byron,  Shelley,  and  Ooethe.  The  opening 
scenes  of  Contuelo  are  woruiy  to  take  nnk  with  "  Otway, 
Badcliffe,  Schiller,  Shakespeare's  Art,"  with  the  4th  canto  of 
CkUde  Harold,  Shelley's  Lyriee,  and  Ooethe's  Venetian 
Epiffrawii.  The  Lettree  d^vn  Vofogew  mark  the  eahn 
which  sncoeeded  this  Sturm  und  Dnmg  period.  They  are 
specially  valuable  to  the  student  of  Oeoige  Sand,  as  they 
give  her  views  of  men  and  things,  not  refracted  and  dis- 
torted by  the  exigencies  of  a  novd.  In  Michel  de  Bourgee 
(the  "  Edonard  "  of  the  letters)  we  make  the  acquaintance  of 
another  of  thoee  oelebmted  men  who  influenced  for  a  time 
l\fiT  life  and  writings.  He  conducted  the  suit  which  ended 
in  a  judicial  separadon  from  her  husband  (1836),  and 
sought  to  convert  her  to  the  extreme  republicanism  of  which 
he  was  the  foremost  advocate  and  defender.  This  Lovelace 
of  politics  laid  siege  to  her  intellect  as  persistently  aa 
Richardson's  hero  (for  nine  mortal  hours  he  decUdmed  to 
her,  pacinff  to  and  iro  before  her  hotel  at  Bourges,  and  at 
P^ris  he  locked  her  into  her  own  room  that  she  mig^t 
reflect  at  leisure  on  his  suit),  but  thou^  she  coquetted  with 
his  communistic  theories,  her  artist  nature  rebelled  against 
lus  extravagant  radicalism.  She  sought  safety  in  fii^it, 
but  Mauprat,  which  she  published  this  year,  bears  marks 
of  his  influence.  The  Lettres  ^  Marcie,  of  1837,  axe  a 
tribute  to  the  broad  and  noble  Catholidsm  of  IiamennaiSy 
and  an.  eloquent  exposition  of  the  doctrine  of  CSiristian 
resignation;  but  in  Spiridion  (1838)  she  returns  to  her 
proper  creed,  a  philosophical  theism  founded  on  sentiment 
and  unfettered  by  dogma.  Contuelo  (1844)  uA  Lueretia 
Floriani  (1847)  were  inspired  by  Chopin,  whose  declining 
health  she  tended  for  more  than  six  yeaza  with  motiuriyom. 
Le  Compagnon  du  Tour  da  Frames  (1840)  and  Lt  mnadn 
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^AntfihauU  (1815)  are  eclioeB  of  the  Mcialism  of  Pierre 
Leronz.  She  threir  herMlf  heart  and  aoal  into  the  re- 
pabliean  etniggle  of  1848,  eompoeed  manifestoes  for  her 
friendji,  addressed  letters  to  the  people,  and  eren  started  a 
newspaper.  Bat  her  political  ardour  was  short-lived ;  she 
cared  little  abont  forms  of  govemment,  and,  when  the  days 
of  June  dashed  to  the  ground  her  hopes  of  social  regenera- 
tion, she  quitted  once  for  all  the  field  of  politics  and  returned 
to  her  quiet  country  ways  and  hor  true  vocation  as  an 
interpreter  of  nature,  a  spiritualizer  of  the  commonest  sights 
of  earth  and  the  hmnetiest  household  affections.  In  1849 
ehe  writes  from  Bern  to  a  ]>olitical  friend, — "  Ton  thought 
that  i  was  drinking  blood  from  the  Bkiills  of  aristocrats. 
No,  I  am  studying  Virgil  and  learning  Latin ! " 

To  a  youth  of  storm  and  stress  succeeded  an  old  age  so 
calm  and  happy  that  it  has  no  histoiy.  For  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century  she  contiuued  year  by  jrenr  to  gladden 
the  world  by  some  new  creation,  and  the  last  of  her  works, 
the  posthumous  CorUei  itune  Oranfn^lif^  is  as  fresh  and 
Tigorous  and  far  more  beautiful  than  Indiana,  Only  once 
was  the  serenity  of  her  life  troubled.  The  Jatimal  of  a 
Travdler  durhiff  (ke  War  will  be  quoted  by  future  historians 
not  only  as  a  record  of  that  agonizing  crisis  through  which 
the  French  nation  passed,  but  also  as  a  prophecy  of  its 
recorery,  which,  by  the  indomitable  spirit  it  expressed, 
brought  its  own  fulfilment 

In  writing  the  life  of  Madame  Dndevant  we  linrc  glanced 
at  some  of  Uie  most  important  of  her  works.  To  chronicle 
the  titles  only  of  all  her  novels  would  re:iuire  an  Homeric 
catalogue.  It  is  ouly  possible  to  give  a  general  estimate 
of  her  style  and  of  her  place  in  French  literature.  But 
first  we  must  call  attention  to  her  latest  group  of  novels, 
which  we  omitted  in  the  life  as  deserving  a  separate  notice. 
With  Joan9ie  (1852)  began  that  series  of  pastorals,  or  stories 
of  village  life,  by  which  Geor^^e  Sand  is  best  known  to  the 
English  public,  and  by  which,  we  believe,  she  will  be 
lungeflt  remembered.  No  description  is  needed  of  works  so 
weil  known  as  La  pet/U  FatUtie,  La  mare  au  diahlt,  Le$ 
MtiUret  Sonnenr*,  1a  meunier  (TAHpibanff^  Hanon,  and 
Francis  U  Ckampi.  With  these  may  be  classed  the  fair}*- 
f  tones  which  she  wrote  for  her  grandchildren  in  the  hist 
A  ears  of  her  life,  Le  gi'ttii  Yt'ou»^  La  rehie  Co^tXj  Ia  nttoffr 
rottf  Lfi  ai!f$  de  eonragt.  They  are  too  recent  to  bo  nnich 
known  in  Eirjrlund,  but  we  may  safely  predict  that  they  will 
)>c  an  fiiiniliar  to  our  ^rmndchilJron  a5  Ln  jtefife  Fadttfe  is  to 
lis.  Without  attcmjJting  to  nniilyze,  we  miiv  shortly  inJi- 
cito  the  ])<^ru1i.ir  chariti  and  ori,c;in:iiity  of  her  idyllic  novels. 

1.  Like  Wonltworlh,  with  the  iiiw:in]  eye  she  pocs  into 
the  life  of  thin;r» ;  she  seizes  with  hor  jn-ncil  the  visionary 
f'ltam  ;  shr*  kIihww  the  inystir.il  iuflncncv!<  which  cm:inate 
from  the  wurui  of  ^i•'n«^?,  tlie  witoliprv  of  tin*  Fkv,  the  quiet 
FonI  of  tiie  river,  the  l^cnuty  bom  of  murmuriiijr  soimd,  the 
fTcy  Itnd^t  Mrt'tchin^  far  away  to  the  blue  horizon,  the 
(i'  <^p-mriulowc'l  chninjini^s  with  orchard  lawns  and  bowery 

I;-'llijw». 

ii.  lAko  Wordswinih,  t«»o,  she  bad  found  love  in  huts 
wliPtT  prwir  mon  dwell,  and  like  him  phe  is  *'  a  leader  in  that 
rr.--  itf'«;t  iiiMVLincnt  of  m^Klcrn  time*,  care  for  our  humMor 
l'n*thp.'n, — h<r  part  l»oinj5  to  make  u*  revcrfiwc  thcn»  fur 
v.liat  thfv  are,  what  they  h  ivo  in  common  with  us,  or  ia 
^•nvifrr  mr-a-iuro  than  oursolviit.** 

3.  To  int4  rprct  for  her  ro-idcrA  thcsi;  jiicluros  of  ]>riniitive 
life  sl.<i  h:iF  invcntt-d  a  ttylc  of  hrr  own, — not  tliat,  liki* 
Kuntcru'lli'.  pho  makes  hi-r  Fhe]»h«'nlB  talk  the  huuniaLre  of 
th«  ciurt,  h«it  "ihe  crprvssr*  the  fftMinp*  <tS  pcapants  in  w.-nls 
ffo  simph*  that  a  {toasant  miirht  hiivf  use* I  them,  and  yrt  sd 
pure  that  thoy  would  j>a>A  niupter  with  the  AcoflLiiiit*. 
Like  (tourirr  tthe  is  sn-huir,  but  her  archai<«nM  arc  not 
c'ltrMtc*!!  from  bookn,  but  relitai  of  cluuiral  Krunch  which 
•'••11  lii(;;«red  uo  in  tin*  q*iict  nouks  of  ccntml  France. 


In  condnaion,  a  few  wofdi  mast  be  aaid  ofhv  ^j^^ 
though  mudi  of  iti  deUotto  hamoBy  mot  ahidt  i  §n^ 
critic,  for  it  is  by  her  ifyle  that  dw  win  cUefiy  fin.  hi 
simple  and  nnaffacted,  yet  full  of  rabtlo  tana  md  ]te- 
esque  ezpresnoina.  Her  dialogue  it  ■parUiag,  hsr  wmin 
clear  and  flowing,  her  deeeriptiona  esact,  t  id  hsr  ckiqtKCtt 
gmndioee  yet  never  meretnciona.  Topin  is  remisM  d 
« the  language  of  BooHean,  with  eomething  mora  of  cm 
and  finesse,  the  grace  of  Bemadia  St  Fiem^  vilhoot  hii 
over-refinement,  the  wannth  and  eloqiieoce  of  onr  gnitat 
orators,  and  that  wifhont  effort  or  ttniaiog.'  Kiwi 
pronotmees  George  Sand  the  master  of  fnaA  jan 
writers.  To  Thackeray  her  diction  recalled  ths  nad 
of  country  belli  falling  sweetly  and  ndly  on  tb  or; 
it  stirred  the  nerves  <^  Mill  like  a  sympiiooy  of  BMjk  cr 
Moznrt 

One  of  the  greatest  of  English  noveliflta  seems  hj  tb  mm 
she  has  adoj;^  to  provoke  comparisoD  wiUi  Oeomfind. 
In  psychnlo^cal  analysis  and  in^|^  into  the  prowim  d 
modem  life,  she  is  at  least  her  eqnal ;  in  bff  smi  of 
knowledge,  in  self-eontrol,  and  ia  pcaeticd  ooaum  km 
she  is  greatly  her  superior ;  bat  in  nni^  of  dwgib  ii 
hannony  of  treatment,  in  tiiat  pority  ud  dBplidt?  d 
language  so  felicitous  and  yet  so  imttTifl'tt^t  ia  i9  m 
qualities  which  make  the  bert  of  Oeorge  8aBd%  mvtb 
master  pieces  of  art,  she  is  as  mndi  her  inferior  0mm 
Eliot  is  a  great  moralist,  a  great  teadiar;  Geoifi  8h4 
whatever  we  may  think  of  her  doctriae  and  b«  wmlitj, 
is  by  universal  consent  a  snpreme  artisL 

She  has  stayed  in  many  oamps,  and  lent  kr  nt  to 
many  causes,  she  has  had  many  irieDda  and  meiiy  W^ 
but  to  one  cause  only  has  she  remained  rtTnttant  lf'"^ 
of  human  progress ;  and  the  oijy  matter  ia  vhflti  Hni* 
she  Lis  never  wearied  is  ail  (r.  k) 

DUDLEY,  a  parliamentaiy  and  mrnddpal  bonm^  d 
Enghind,  in  a  detached  portion  of  the  coanty  of  Wuibmw 
shire  surrounded  by  the  county  of  Stafford.    It  btk  Ai 
centre  of  the  **  Black  Countiy,"  aboat  ei^  mikt  W5.T. 
of  Birmingham,  at  a  junction  on  the  Great  Wettcia  ailn^ 
The  town  is  generally  well-built,  its  ttreett  art  we&|nii 
and  there  is  a  fair  supply  of  water.    The  principal  btwp 
are  the  |taritfh  church  of  St  Thomas,  rebuilt  in  1819  il  • 
cost  of  J£23,000,  and  restored  in   1862;  teienl  flAf 
churches,  of  which  the  moet  recent  it  St  LakeX  eMtadii 
1876 ;  the  town-hall,  the  county  court,  the  OoMi  httfid 
(formerly  the  blind  asylum),  endowed  (1868)  IjiMf^ 
Guest,  with  a  legacy  of  £20,0(M)  (1861).  the  school  rf  ■<! 
the  new  disiiensaiy  (1868),  and  the  mechanics'  isMito» 
(1861).     Among  the  educational  eatabliahmeats  tie  ft  ft* 
granunar-school,  a  subscription  library,  and  a  pdi^ 
society  wiili  a  small  sdentlfie  mnseuia.    On  a  Ultodi 
north  are  the  eitensive  lenaint  of  aa  andeat  ttA^ 
roimded  by  beautiful  groanda;  and  in  the  mtArtfhci 
stands  a  fountain,  erected  by  the  earl  of  Dudhy  ^  * 
cost  of  .£3f)00,  on  the.  oocaaiou  of  hit  mairiiga  0* 
prcKonce  of  coal,  iron-ors,  and  limestone  gives  its  |««fi' 
rharocter  to  the  industries  of  the  place.    Aeeofdiqgtotfai 
ceiiMM  of  1871,  5442  men  were  engaged  in  the  ivot**''' 
fact  u  re,  1040  as  makers  of  enginea  or  machiaoiy  atfOl 
in  the  coal-mines ;  while  the  nail  mannftctare  ikti  ^ 
eniploynicnt  to  1 267  males  and  3019  females.    AatV^ 
vanotiA  articles  jtroduced  are  fire*inmt,  stoves  dtfvtk^ *^ 
t'vils,  chains,  anchors  and  especially  anvils  and  vio»   '*| 
L'las'^-workis  brass  fouudrits,  and  brickworks  an  d*  * 
iiniN-trtanco  ;  tod  tanning,  brewings  and  maltiag  Mi  ^'*' 
bivciy  carried  on.     The  parliamentaiy  boroagk  bhM^ 
of  771.')  ucrus,  and  returns  one  member  to  hriitBiit  <* 
1871  the  ]K)piilation  of  the  moidcipalboroqAwM^ 
an  srca  of  3680  acres,  was  43|7^«  that  of  tb    ^ 
mcutnry  borough  wet  82,340. 


D  U  D  — D  V E 


u  Slit  bollt  abon' 


TOO  b;  •  Mutlu  prioia  called  Dodo. 

■— ■-  —  belonging  afMr  tba  conqniaC 

"   '■-  IIU  for  tfaa  ■mprta 

a.      Tn  J16I 

I  ■■  •  uiiis  K>  uc  wtn  m  ins  euua,  u  ■  ipot  itiU  dia. 
«d  b;  a  f>w  niua.  lla  tordibip  wm  rftarwod*  hdd  b* 
am,  and  tha  Ssttoia :  aad  fnm  tb»  lattar  famllT  it  na 
iti  bf  maniage  to  tha  Wanli  of  Biikr.  John  Wanj,  ^th 
lodlar,  "a*  in  17S3  cmtol  Vlacoast  DuUu  and  Wanl: 
Its?  John  Willura,  th«  f^onh  naoxmt,  waa  «natad  Sul 
Tha  tltlt  died  with  blm  is  IBBS,  bnt  WM  ratond  in 

UTsar  of  WUUam,  bii  awond  ooaata.  Tha  dwafptioD 
w  PawlrtgiToa  of  tha  tonn  in  IMS  Ik-xaaaof  thapoonat 
han  Ben  in  mf  Ufa."  Oaita  autnsdw  to  tha  FaiQaownt 
-7  tha  (ortillMtioni  of  tba  outla  mn  daaoliahad,  bat  it 
A  biUuLila  to  n£(l,  wlien  a  finbraka  oatwhich  ndamd 
pront  rnliioiu  tbila.     Dndlar wai  iiiifiiiiiliiiil  la  1W1  bj 

ir.  c.  K;  and  it  ncalTcd  inorapontlaa  ia  IHi.  Sea 
I  SUtn  if  Drndltf,  and  ImmlaT'*  JEfMtin  ifDudliM  CanU 
ry,  tM7. 

^LEY,  Euu  or.  Sm  KansuitUMLAsa. 
IL,  t  doadly  combtl  betwMQ  Mo  penoiiL  Thn 
a  Died  in  two  diMiiict  Moaw— (1)  th*  jodieia] 
,  •  fonn  ot  trikl  which  prvnilad  io  tiM  Uiddh 
iriiinni hjr liir nil  n  prnnf  nf  jnili  ni  liiiiiiiwwi^inil 
I  modsm  dnd,  &  pre^mngid  tonlMt  vlA  dndlj 
m  betwwn  two  prinU  p«now  (o  aattl*  mm*  (rimM 

■^  dadling  ii  in  Engkad  oUole^  and  is  othar 

H  fut  aktdmetat,  yst  it  i 

10  utba  Ulatt  tamral  of  f< 

fs^  b*  studied  u  ona  of  the  u 

)f  in«dw*iil  aociat^. 

the  origin  of  the  duel  B'Tnt 

tj  hiB  been  ipent.     WriUn  of  Uw  16lk  ud  17th 

M  oommooly  begin  their  traatiMt  with  u  weoant 

combtis  between  Darid  and  Ooliath,  Qadot  Md 

t,  the  Hontii  and  Cnmta    Br  etjmdogj  it  b  Me 

«^uiia  ia  the  aeme  ward  u  Mfant,  end  in  thii  aenea 

)tn  of  the  dnel  must  be  traced  to  the  eariieat  condi- 

■odetj,  when  eveiy  nuD'e  hand  wu  ^aiwt  bi« 
nr.  But,  in  the  tpecUlized  aenae  whiah  tba  word 
ara,  the  dael  was  a  pecnliar  inatitiitkiii  ot  oompan- 
recent  origin,  a  local  eiutom  which  never  ipread 

the  limits  of  civilized  Europe^  It  ia  eeailj  diitin- 
l  both  from  the  casuat  aSiaTa  of  eevBges  and  tha 
ties  of  the  chsmpioDs  of  contondiog  natioei.  An 
:  of  the  jadicial  dnd  will  cIbotI;  ihow  that  it  i»  the 
parent  ot  the  modem  duel.  In  the  year  bOi 
eld,  king  ot  the  Eurgnndiane,  pasted  a  law  authohz- 

wager  of  battle,  and  in  the  preamble  he  gifes  bia 
for  iatrodncing  this  new  fonn  of  triaL  fi  is  that 
jects  may  no  longer  take  oathe  opon  nnoertain 
,  or  forawear  Ihemsatvea  upon  certain.  Here  vi  oao 
m^ng  manj  that  the  judicial  duel  was  introduced  Io 

the  abuses  of  ooippurgatLon  bj  oatL  Like  the 
."deals  which  it  BUp>^r;icded,  it  was  a  direct  appeal  to 

to  vindicate  truth  and  punish  fulsehood.  Like 
was  founded  on  the  auponiitioua  apirit  of  the  age, 
ike  them  it  addressed  isM  to  ths  martial  temper 
•onol  prowess  of  the  nobk°.  Other  ordeals,  tneh 
roas,  the  coiBUcd,  and  the  oath  en  Che  gospels,  were 
andi  ot  the  clergy,  and  weij  inaaipnlated  by  them 
interest  of  the  church  or  of  thcinaelves.  In  the 
!  battle  each  nmn  felt  that  hia  cause  wu  in  bis  own 
and,  though  might  waa  riyht,  jct  even  this  waa 
bao  the  jugglery  ot  priesL*.  Nor,  as  Moateeqnien 
it«d  ODt,  WHS  the  trial  so  trr^tiooal  as  it  would  eeeoi 
Tn  eyes.  Among  a  warlike  people  cowardioe  ll  a 
other  vicei,  vices  which  are  most  hateful  and  moat 
ial  to  a  simple  commuDity,  of  m«Bnnees,  lyioft  and 

It  ahowa  ao  iodifrercneo  to  pnblic  optnioD,  ■  neglect 


of  tha  edaeation  of  the  day,  which  -wypitttHi  m.inly  jg  ^^^ 
DMofannaaiidwurlikaaumaea.  In  a  word,  the  law  wu 
neither  better  nor  wone  than  tha  raoeived  monlity  of  tha 
time.  From  this  jnriadiction  none  waa  exampt ;  woimb, 
minora,  nod  ecdeaiaatica  ware  reqniied  to  appeal  by  pio^ ; 
and  adTona  witoeiaaa,  and  even  the  jodge  hhnaett,  were 
liable  to  be  challenged  to  make  good  thait  wonla  by  f  otee 
of  arms.  Thaae  who  are  curiooa  to  obaarre  the  (otmalitiaa 
and  legal  niles  of  a  judidal  combat  will  find  thtm  dwnibed 
at  length  in  tha  SSth  book,  of  Monteaqnien'a  JgiHl  At 
£ou>  On  these  regalationa  he  well  laniaike  (hat,  as 
there  are  an  infinity  of  wka  thii^  eoodnottd  in  a 
vary  foolish  manner,  so  thm  an  wmft  *"^'«''  tfcinga 
oondoded  in  a  Tery  wiae  nunneK  For  oar  pieeaat 
pnipoae  it  is  anffidsnt  to  obaarra  the  davdopnant  ol 
the  idea  of  penonal  honour  from  iriuch  tha  modem  due) 
directly  tprai^t  In  theandaot  lawa  of  tha  Swadaa  we  flod 
that  if  any  nun  ahall  aay  to  another,  "  Yon  are  not  a  man 
eqoal  to  other  man,'  or  "  Ton  han  not  tba  heart  of  a 
''  and  tha  other  ihall  reply,  '■  I  am  a  man  aa  good  m 
tbv*haHueetonthehi^war,  and  than  foUow  the 
■bant  for  the  mmbit.  What  U  tttia  bnl  the  modem 
I  ^  the  law  of  tha  Lombarda  if  one  man  oaU 
' )  inaulted  party  mi^l  defy  the  othai  to 
What  i*  mrpa  bnt  tha  <fiiMMr  Jtnifitr  of 


prooaie  nodar  Looia  la  tubonnaiia  ^-llie  appellant  b^pna 
by  adaelaralioa  bafoie  the  jndge  that  the  mellee  ia  gulty 
of  aeertainoiimai  if  the  ^wUae  enawwa  tW  hli  aeeoMr 
Uaa,  tha  jadga  then  onUina  tha  daeL  le  nottUa  the 
modem  point  of  hononr,  bj«Uch  to  ba  given  the  lie  la  an 
inanlt  «U^  aaa  only  be  wiped  ont  by  blood  I 

Vtam  Qarmaiiy  the  bid  \ij  jaUoial  eaoihet  nj^dly 
ifrMd  to  STVT  ooutiT  of  Ennma.  In  Amw  it  waa  AM 
confined  to  otiminal  imruM,  bttt  thla  watdatiOB  wia  iwwovwl 
bj  Lonia  IZ,  who  wkle  U  legal  in  dvil  mattan  ae  waD, 
with  tha  OM  pmviae  that  in  caaae  of  debt  tba  amoont  mart 
veatd  twelve  daaien.  By  Philippe  le  Bel  il 
Bonflaed  i«  dvil  caaea  to  ^neationa  of  di^mted 
and  toabiddan  altogather  durij^  tha  war  between  Ei^laiid 
and  Fiaiwe.  In  1381!  a  doel  waa  fought,  the  reanlt  of 
whidi  waa«o  pnpoataioQa  that  even  the  mcM  aaparatilioH 
began  t«  loaa  faith  in  tlie  efBcacy  of  auch  a  jmlgmant  of 
Qod.  A  certain  Jaeqnea  Legria  waa  accused  by  the  wifa 
of  Jean  Ctaironge  of  luTiog  introduced  himself  by  ni^t  in 
the  gnisa  of  her  hoaband,  and  thua  abtiaed  ber.  A  duel 
waa  ordained  fay  the  IMiament,  which  waa  fonght  in  the 
pttaence  of  Chariea  TL  Legiia  waa  defeated  and  hanfad 
on  the  ^ot  Kot  lou  after  a  criminal  arreatad  for  aome 
other  o^ce  oooteaaed  himadf  to  be  the  antbor  of  the 
ootieget  No  institatieo  conld  hug  turvive  ao  open  a 
CMifacatiraL  Henceforward  tha  dud  in  Fiance  ceaaea  to 
be  an  awaal  to  Heaven,  and  faocomee  merely  a  aatiafactioa 
of  wounded  hononr.  The  last  instance  ol  a  duel  authorixed 
by  the  magistrates,  and  conducted  acctuding  to  the  foma 
of  law,  waa  the  famous  one  between  Franfoia  da  Tivoone 
da  la  ChUaignarie  and  Guy  Chabot  de  Jamac  The  duel 
waa  fou^t  on  tha  10th  of  July  1G4T  in  the  oonit^ard  of 
the  chltean  of  St  Germain-en-Laye,  in  the  preaence  uf  the 
king  and  a  large  aaaambly  ot  courtien.  It  was  memorable 
in  two  waya.  It  eonched  tbe  French  language  with  a  new 
phisse ;  a  dy  and  nnfoieseeu  bbw,  auch  as  that  by  which 
De  Jamao  wonted  La  Cbltdgnerie  haa  since  bean  called  a 
ccup  lit  Jantae.  And  Henry,  grieved  at  tha  death  of  U» 
taToorita,  awon  a  ao^^mn  oath  that  ha  would  never  again 
permit  a  doal  to  be  fought  This  led  to  the  £nt  of  tha 
many  rayal  adicta  agalnat  dnaUing, 

la  EngUod,  it  is  now  genaiallr  agned  that  the  wagar 
of  battle  did  not  odit  baton  the  thna  of  tha  Mocman  Oob- 
([umL    Soom  {irevioM  oiamjlaa  ban  boon  addaced,  tut . 


DUEL 


mlnation  tbey  will  be  «?cn  to  belong  mtlier  to  the 

if  singl«  combaU  between  the  chumpious  of  two 

flg  armies.     One  snch  instance  is  worth  quoting  os  a 

A  illustration  of  the  superstition  of  the  time.     It 

I  in  a  rare  traot  printed  in  London,  IGIO,  The  Duello, 

rvfle  Combat.     **  Danish  irruptions  and  tho  bad  ospcctii 

ors  having  drench t  the  common  mother  earth  with  her 

.e»'  bitxxi  strcames,  under  the  reigno  of  Edmund,  a 

on  monarch,  mtuo  in  compendium  (so  worthy  Camden 

resseth  it)  belto  \Uriw9qne gcntUftita  Julmuruh  Anglorum 

januto  D'tnoram  rer/ihut  eommfsia/uemntf  quiaingulari 

iamifu  de  sumtna  imperil ««  ^c  t'naida  (tliat  is,  tho  Eight 
Olostershire)  depuf/rvrntni.'*     By  tho  laws  of  William 

le  Conqueror  the  trial  by  battle  was  only  compulsory  when 
ae  opposito  parties  were  both  Norman-s  in  other  ^ascs  it 
^as  optional.  As  the  two  nations  were  gradually  merged 
into  one,  this  fonn  of  trial  spread,  and  until  the  reign  of 
Henry  II.  it  was  tho  only  mode  for  determining  a  suit  for 
the  recovery  of  land.  Tl»o  method  of  pivcedure  ia 
admirably  described  by  Shakesi»eare  in  the  opening  scene  in 
Richard  //.,  where  Henry  of  Bolingbrokc,  duke  of 
Hereford,  challongc  ^  Thom;w  duke  of  Norfolk,  and  in  the 
mock-heroic  battlo  between  Homer  the  ^Vrmouror  and  hia 
man  Peter  in  Havy  YI.,  and  by  Sir  \V.  Scott  in  the  Fair 
Maid  of  Perih,  where  Henry  Gow  appears  before  the  king 
ti  tho  champion  of  Magdalen  Troudfute.  Tlie  judiciul 
duel  never  Unik  root  in  England  as  it  did  in  France.  In 
eivil  ^uits  it  was  superseded  by  the  grand  asiize  of  Heniy 
IL,  and  in  cases  of  felony  by  indictment  at  the  prosecution 
of  the  Cn)wn.  One  ff  the  latest  instances  occurred  in  the 
TBJgn  of  Elizabeth,  1571,  when  the  lists  were  actually  pre- 
pared and  the  justices  of  the  ct^mmon  picas  appeared  at 
Tothill  Fields  as  umfiirua  of  the  combat.  Fortunately  tho 
petitioner  failed  to  put  in  an  ap{)earance,  and  was  conse- 
qoently  nonsuited  (See  Spolman,  Uloi$ary,  $,v.  "  Campus"). 
Am  late  as  1817  Lord  Ellenborough,  in  the  case  of  Thoniton 
^  Afthford,  pronounced  that  **  the  general  kw  of  the  hind 
u  that  there  shall  be  a  trial  by  battle  in  cases  of  appeal  un- 
less the  party  brings  himself  within  some  of  the  exceptions.** 
Thornton  was  accused  of  murdering  Mary  Aahf<»d,  and 
claimed  his  right  to  challenge  tho  appeUant,  the  brother  of 
the  murdered  girl,  to  wager  of  battle.  His  suit  was 
allowed,  and,  the  challenge  being  refused,  the  accused 
escaped.  Next  year  the  law  was  abolLthed  (09  Qea  III., 
c.  4G). 

In  sk'.-tching  the  history  of  the  judicial  combat  we  have 
traced  the  pnrent.igo  of  tho  modern  duel.  Strip  the  former 
of  its  If  <r.ility,  and  divest  it  of  its  religious  sanction,  and  the 
latter  remains.  We  are  justified,  then,  in  dating  the  com- 
mencement of  duilKng  from  tho  abolition  of  the  wager  of 
battle.  To  pursue  its  history-  we  niust  return  to  Franco, 
the  country  where  it  fir^c  aniAc,  and  the  soil  on  which  it 
has  mont  Huuri.shed.  The  cause:}  which  made  it  indigenous 
to  Franco  are  sufficiently  explained  by  the  condition  of 
■oriety  rind  the  nation:U  cliaractcr.  As  Buckle  ha^i  ])< tinted 
out,  diXL'Uing  is  a  special  development  of  chivalr>*,  and 
chiv.ilry  it  one  of  the  phases  of  the  pn>tecti\*o  spirit  which 
WAS  prtnlnminant  in  Frunco  up  to  th<j  timo  of  the  Hevolu- 
tidn.  A'M  to  thi^  tlie  keen  smse  of  personal  honour,  tho 
BTLsccptibility,  and  the  |iui:nacity  which  di>tincMifh  tho 
Freni'h  me.  Montaigne,  when  touch  in:;  (ni  thi.s  subject  in 
h'lA  tH..:i}-s,  ?ay*,  •*  l^It  thrfo  Frenchmen  to^'cther  on  tho 
plains  I  if  LiSya.  nnd  th'^y  will  not  bu  n  month  in  c«^>m[i.iny 
witliiiut  r'T.it«!iin^  imu  another's  e}'C3  out.''  The  third 
chnr-'.rr  of  d'i\iii!i.;iii>T'H  An-ien  U4,tfff.  dtt  dueli  ia  hv:uifd, 
"  I'n'.ir;M'»i  h-*  HiMiN  Frnn'fai.H se  battenttn  duel.**  En^^li^h 
lit  r.'*  :.  ■  .i'><u!i<it  wi*.h  ullunions  to  this  characteristic  of 
the  I'r- ::  h  pttion.  L«ird  Herltert  nf  Cfaerbury,  whi»  wui 
amb»-i.".:i'J«>r  at  ih".  iMurt  nf  Limbi  XIII.,  lays,  '*  There  is 

f-*%   1  :>  n-'hnMn  wurth  h.-oking  ju  who  has  not  killed 


his  maa  in  a  dneL"  Ben  Joomit  fai  hii  MmtHe  Ladj 
makes  Compass,  the  idiolar  and  aoUur,  tm  dweiih 
France,  **  that  garden  of  hnmaaity'* : — 

There  ever^  fpnitlciiuui  pvofening  svms 
Thinks  h*  u  oound  in  boBow  to  sailnee 
Ths  bsaiuig  of  a  challenge  for  aBoChsr, 
Withoat  or  qoeiUoiiing  the  eaass  or  sskiag 
Least  colour  of  a  rsMMNL 

Duels    were  not   commoa  before    the  16th   eentuy 
Hallam  attributes  their  prevalence  to  the  barbaroas  cnstoa 
of  wearing  swords  aa  a  part  of  domeitio  dresi,  a  fnhioi 
which  was  not  introduced  till  the  later  part  of  the  I M 
centniy.     In  15C0  the  states-general  at  Orieant  snpplicited 
Charles  IX.  to  put  a  stop  to  dnelling.     Ilenoe  the  famoa 
ordinance  of  1666,  drawn  np  by  the  Chancellor  de  I'Hdpital 
which  served  as  the  basia  of  the  socceative  ordinances  c 
tho  following  kings.     Under  the  frivolooa  and  ■•"g"*— ^ 
reign  of  Henry  III.,  **  who  was  as  eager  for  excitcmsot 
a  woman,"  the  rage  for  dnels  spread  till  it  became  abM^ 
an  epidemic     In  1602  the  combined  remonatrances  of  ^ 
church  and  tho  magistrates  extorted  from  the  king  an  e^ 
condemning  to  death  whoever  ahoold  give  or  aoesp^ 
challenge  or  act  as  second.    Bnt  pablic  opinion  was  levo^^ 
by  such  rigour,  and  the  statate  remained  a  dead  letter.      ^ 
duel  forms  a  fit  conclusion  to  the  reign.     A  hair-bi%im^ 
youth  named  L'Isle  Marivaux  swore  that  he  woold  a^f 
survive  his  beloved  king,  and  throw  hb  cartel  into  the  sir. 
It  was  at  once  {ncked  up,  and  Harivaaz  aoon  obtained  lU 
death  he  had  courted.     Henry  lY.  ba^ui  hia  reign  by  a 
edict  against  duels,  bat  he  waa  known  in  private  to  fsnv 
tticra  ;  and,  when  De  Crequi  asked  leave  to  il|^t  Don  FUip 
of  Savoy,  he  is  reported  to  have  said,  "  Go,  and  if  I  vn 
not  a  king  I  would  be  your  second."    FonteaayJUnsil 
says,  in  hia  Mhnoirm,  that  in  the  eight  yean  betvem  1601 
and  1609,  2000  men  of  noble  birth  fell  in  dneb.    Ii  1C09 
a  more  effective  measure  waa  taken  at  the  in8teaee4tf  SoDj 
by  the  establishment  of  a  court  of  honour.    Thi  ifrt 
decrees  that  all  aggrieved  persona  shall  addrsss  thflMibw 
to  the  king,  either  directly  or  through  the  madiuB  of  tki 
constables,   marshals,  Ac;   that  the  king  shall  didiii 
whether,  if  an  accommodation  coold  not  be  effects^  pf* 
mission  to  fight  should  be  given ;  that  the  aggressor,  if  p» 
nounced  in  tihe  wrong,  ahall  in  any  case  be  snspended  fio* 
any  public  office  or  employment,  and  be  mulcted  of  flw 
third  of  his  revenue  till  he  has  taUafied  the  aggrieredptrt! 
that  any  one  giving  or  receiving  a  challenge  shall  forftit 
right  of  reparation  and  all  hia  offices ;  that  any  om  t 
kills  his  adversary  in  an  unanthorised  doel  shsQ  9 
death  without  burial,  and  his  children  shall  be  redur 
viUanago  ;  that  seconds,  if  they  take  part  in  a  dosl, 
suffer  death,  if  not,  shall  be  degraded  from  the  prof 
of  arms.     This  edict  has  been  pronounced  by  Ueori  ' 
"  tho  wisest  decree  of  the  ancient  monarchy  on  s 
which  involves  so  many  delicate  and  profouiul  qnsr 
morahi,    jHilitics,    and    religion    touching    dnl 
(IJi'toire  de  Frfince,  x.  460)^ 

In  tho  succeeding  reign  the  mania  for  dneb 
Do  Hou.-»aye  tells  us  that  in  Paris  when  friend 
iintt  qucstiun  was,  **  Who  fought  yesterday  T  whc 
t«Kliy  J"      They  fought  by  night  and  day,  bj 
and  by  torch -light,  in  the  public  streets  and  r 
hasty  word,  a  misconceived  gesture,  a  queslir 
colour  of  u  ril)and  or  an  embroidered  letter,  w 
cuiiinionest  pretexts  for  a  duel.     The  slight 
frivolous  the  dispute,  tho  less  were  they  incli' 
them  to  tho  king  for  abjudication.     Often,  1 
or  prize-fighters,  they  fought  fi>r  the  pure  lo 
A  Uiitunderstunding  is  cleared  up  on  the  grr 
porte,"  cry   the   priucipals,   **pnisque   ooi 
battrrji-nous."     Second^s  as   Montaigne  t 
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longer  wiinMses,  bat  mnst  take  part  themselyes  unless  they 
wocild  be  thought  wanting  in  affection  or  courage ;  and  he 
on  to  complain  that  men  are  no  longer  contented  with 
■ingle  second,  "  c'^tait  anciennement  dee  duels,  ce  sont 
^    cette  heure  rencontres  et  batailles."    There  is  no  more 
instance  of  Richelieu's  firmness  and  power  as  a 
Ltesman  than  lua  conduct  in  the  matter  of  duelling.     In 
Testament  Politique  he  has  assigned  his  reasons  for 
disapproving  it  as  a  statesman  and  ecclesiastic.     But  this 
disapproval  was  turned  to  active  detestation  by  a  private 
esnse.    His  elder  brother,  the  head  of  the  house,  had  fallen 
In  a  duel  stabbed  to  the  heart  by  an  enemy  of  the  cardinaL 
Aliesdy  four  edicts  had  been  published  under  Louis  XTTI. 
'with  Uttle  or  no  effect,  when  in  1626  there  was  published 
»  new  edict  condeuming  to  death  any  one  who  had  killed 
liis  adversary  in  a  duel,  or  had  been  found  guilty  of  sending 
»  challenge  a  second  time.     Banishment  and  partial  con- 
fiscatioa  of  goods  were  awarded  for  lesser  offences.     But 
this  edict  differed  frou  preceding  ones  not  so  much  in  its 
severity  as  in  the  fact  that  it  was  the  first  which  was 
actaally  eaforced.     The  cardinal  began  by  imposing  the 
penalties  of  banishment  and  fines,   but,   these   proving 
ineffectual  to  stay  the  evil,  he  determined  to  make  a  terrible 
example.    To  quote  his  own  words  to  the  king,  '*  H  s'agit 
de  ooaper   la  gorge  auz  duels  ou  auz  ^ts  de  votre 
Majesty"    The  count  de  Boutteville,  a  renommist  who  had 
already  been  engaged  in,  twenty-one  affairs  of  honour,  deter- 
mined out  of  pure  bravado  to  fight  a  twenty-second  time. 
The  duel  took  place  at  mid-day  on  the  Pla^  BoyaL     De 
BoatteviUe  was  arrested  with  his  second,  ihe  count  de 
CliapelleB ;  they  were  tried  by  Parliament,  condemned,  and, 
in  tpite  of  all  the  influence  of  the  powerful  house  of 
Hoiaterenci,  of  which  Be  Boutteville  was  a  branch,  they 
v«e  both  beheaded  at  Gr^ve,  June  21, 1627.     For  a  short 
^  the  ardour  of  duellists  was  cooled.     But  the  lesson 
•ooQ  lost  its  effect     Only  five  years  later  we  read  in  the 
Merewre  de  France  that  two  gentlemen  who  had*  killed  one 
another  in  a  duel  were,  by  the  cardinal's  orders,  hanged  on 
ft  gallows,  stripped,  and  with  their  heads  downwards,  in  the 
>j^of  all  the  people.     This  was  a  move  in  the  right  direo- 
tioo,  oDce,  for  fashionable  vices,  ridicule  and  ignominy  is 
t  more  drastic  remedy  than  death.     It  was  on  this  principle 
^  Caraccioli,  prince  of  Melfi,  when  viceroy  of  Piedmont, 
fiodiog  that  his  officers  were  being  decimated  by  duelling, 
prodahned  that  aU  duels  should  be  fought  on  the  parapet 
of  the  Ponte  Yecchio,  and  if  one  of  the  combatants  x^hanoed 
to  fall  into  the  river  ho  should  on  no  account  be  pulled  out. 
Under  the  long  reign,  of  Louis  XIY.  many  celebrated 
^ools  took  place,  of  which  the  most  remarkable  were  that 
^ictween.the  duke  of  Quise  and  Count  Coligny,  the  last 
^<^  on  the  Place  Boyal,  and  that  between  the  dukes  of 
°^ort  and  Nemours,  each  attended  by  four  friends.     Of 
^  ten  combatants,  Nemours  and  two  others  were  killed 
^the  spot,  and  none  escaped  without  some  wound.     No 
JBBi  than  eleven  edicts  against  duelling  were  issued  under 
lA  Qraad  Monarque.     Tkit  of  164d  established  a  supreme 
^^  of  honour  composed  of  the  marshalfl  of  France ;  but 
^  most  famous  was  that  of  1679,  which  confirmed  the 
^^actments  of  his  predecessors,  Henry  lY.  and  Louis  XH. 
^  the  same  time  a  solemn  agreement  was  entered  into  by 
^  principal  nobility  that  they  would  never  engage  in  a 
^  on  difij  pretence  whatever.     A  medal  was  struck  to 
f^'Qunemorate  the  occasion,  and  the  firmness  of  the  king, 
^  t^foaing  pardon  to  all  offenders,  contributed  more  to 
'^^^^  this  scourge  of  society  than  all  the  efforts  of  his 
I^eceesors. 

"^0  subsequent  history  of  duelling  in  France  may  be 
^^  shortly  treated.     The  two  great  Frenchmen  whose 
^'^^iogB  preluded  the  French  Revolution  both  set  their  faoei* 
'^^^  it    Voltaire  had  indeed,  as  a  young  maD,  in 


obedience  to  the  dictates  of  society,  once  sought  satisfaction 
from  a  nobleman  for  a  brutal  insult,  and  had  reflected  oo 
his  temerity  in  the  solitude  of  the  Bastille.  ^    Henceforward 
he  inveighod  ag&inst  the  practice,  not  only  for  its  absurdity, 
but  also  for  iba  aristocratic  ezdusivenes^     Rousseau  had 
said  of  duelling,  **  It  is  not  an  institution  of  honour,  but  a 
horrible  and  b^barous  custom,  which  a  courageous  man 
despjses  and  a  good  man  abhors.  **    Then  came  the  Revoln- 
tioB*   which  levelled  at  a  blow  the   huge  structure  of 
feudalism,  and  with  it  the  duel,  its  instrument  and  apanage. 
Pauca  tamen  suberuni  pritece  veetigia  fraudie.     With  ee^ 
reaction  against  the  revolutionary  spirit  and  return  to  feudal 
ideas  the  duel  reappears.     Under  the  Directory  it  again 
became  fashionable  among  the  upper  classes.     Napoleon 
wasr  a  sworn  foe  to  it     "  Bon  duelliste  mauvais  soldat " 
is  one  of  his  best  known  sayings ;  and,  when  the  king  of 
Sweden  sent  him  a  challenge,  he  replied  that  he  would 
order  a  fendng-master  to  attend  him  as  plenipotentiary.. 
After  the  battle  of  Waterloo  duels  such  as  Lever  loves  to 
depict  were  frequent  between  disbanded  French  officers  and 
those  of  the  allies  in  occupation.     The  restoration  of  the 
Bourbons  brought  with  it  a  fresh  crop  of  duels.     Since  then 
they  have  been  chiefly  confined  to  military  circles,  and  a 
small  section  of  Parisian  journalists.    Tet  a  list  of  duels 
fought  within  the  last  fifty  years  in  France  would  occupy 
no  inconsiderable  space^  and  would  include  some  of  tno 
most  famous  names  in  literature  and  politics,  Emile  de 
Qirardih,  Armand  Canel,  Iiamartine,  Alexandre  Dumas^ 
Ledra  BoUin,  Kdmond  About,  SainteOBeuve,  and  M.  Thiexa. 
Even  at  the  present  hour  men  like  Faul  de  Cassagnac  exer- 
cise a  sinister  power,  and  an  ediinr  of  the  Paye  must  be 
an  adept  with  awoida  and  pistols  iio  lees  than  a  dolled 
writer. 

As  a  complete  history  of  dueUing  would  far  exceed  the 
limits  of  this  article,  we  have  prerorred  to  trace  in  some 
detail  its  rise  and  fall  in  the  country  where  it  has  most  pre- 
vailed. We  are  thus  compelled  to  pass  by  other  nations, 
and  conclude  with  a  briei  epitome  of  its  annals  at  hoiae. 
Duelling  did  not  begin  in  England  till  some  hundred  years 
after  it  had  arisen  in  France.  There  is  no  instance  of  a 
private  duel  fought  in  this  country  before  the  16th  century, 
and  they  are  rare  before  the  reign  of  James  L  A  very  fair 
notion  of  the  comparative  popularity  of  duelling,  and  of  the 
feeling  with  which  it  was  re^uded  at  various  periods,  might 
be  gaUiered  by  examining  the  part  it  plays  m  the  novela 
and  lifter  literature  of  tine  times.  The  eazlieet  duels  we 
remember  in  fiction  are  that  in  the  Monatleiy  between  Sir 
Pierde  Shafton  and  Halbert  Olendixming,  and  that  in 
Kenilworih  between  Tressilian  and  Vamey.  (That  in  Anne 
of  Oeieretein  either  is  an  anachronism  or  must  reckon 
as  a  wager  by  battle.)  Under  James  L  we  have  the 
encounter  between  Nigel  and  Lord  Dalgamo.  The  greater 
evil  of  war,  as  we  observed  in  French  history,  expels 
the  lesser,  and  the  literature  of  the  Commonw^th  is  in 
this  respect  a  blank.  With  the  Restoration  there  came  a 
reaction  against  Puritan  morality,  and  a  return  to  the 
gallantry  and  looee  manners  of  French  society,  whidi  It 
best  represei^  by  the  theatre  of  the  day.    The  drama  d 


^Voltaire  met  the  CheraliMr  Bohan-ChAbot  at  th«  hoan  at  th*  Ifarqids 
pf  Snliy.  ■  Tha  Chavalier,  offended  by  VoUalre'e  free  ipeach,  inaolMtly 
asked  the  MarqoU, "  Who  ia  that  young  man  f  **  *'  One, "  rqOied  YoltaireL 
"  who,  if  ha  does  not  parade  a  great  name,  honoon  that  be  bean.'* 
The  Chevalier  aaid  nothing  at  the  time,  bat,  eeizing  bis  opportaaily, 
inveigled  Voltaire  into  hia  eoach,  and  bad  bim  beaten  by  alz  of  ble 
footmen.  Vdltatra  sat  to  work  io  lean  feneisg^  and  then  aoofht  tke 
Chevalier  in  the  theatre,  and  publicly  cballeDged  him,  A  bomwiet  at 
the  Chavalier'a  expense  was  the  only  satiefartinn  that  tha  pblloeophsr 
ooold  obtain.  "Monaieur,  d  qaalqaa  alIU»  d*tait6ti  na  tou  a  point 
fait  oubUer  I'oiittMe  doni  ftlkto»  pktndNk  faaptee  qne  vons  a'eo 
renditi  nkisoB."  The  Ohsmiv  was  said  to  eiqpkfy  bis  oafital  la  petty 
amy. 

vn.  —  6k 
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the  Rcrtftration  abctinds  !n  (livls.  Passing  on  to  the  iwgn 
of  Queon  Anr^j  we  find  t-hp  i:ibject  freauently  diacaaaed  in 
the  Tutltr  and  the  Spectator,  and  Addison  pointi  in  his 
hrpplest  way  the  monl  to  a  contemporary  duel  between  Mr 
ThonUiill  and  Sir  Cholmeley  Bering.  "  I  come  not/* 
says  Spinomont  to  King  Pbaramond,  "I  como  not  to 
implore  yonr  pardon,  I  como  to  relate  my  sorrow,  a  sorrow 
tiK>  great  for  human  life  to  support.  Know  that  this 
moruiag  I  have  killed  in  a  duel  the  man  whom  of  all  men 
living  1  lovo  host."  No  reader  of  Eimond  can  forget 
Thackeray***  dvscription  of  t!ie  doubly  fatal  duel  between 
the  duku  of  ILimilton  and  Lord  Mohun,  which  is  historical, 
or  the  no  los.-.  life-like  though  fictitious  duel  between  Lord 
Mwhun  Lnd  U-«rd  Cistlewood.  Throughout  the  reigns  of 
tlie  Cfcorgcs  they  aro  frequent.  Richardson  expresses  his 
oiiiuion  vn  the  subject  in  six  voluminous  letters  to  the 
Liffran/  R>j}csifor.  Sheridan,  like  Farquhar  in  a  preWous 
generation,  not  only  dramatized  a  duel,  but  fought  two 
himself.  lU'ron  t\us  commemorates  the  bloodless  duel 
between  Tom  Moore  and  Lord  Jeffrey : — 

Cnn  none  remember  that  evcntfal  diy, 
Til  at  ever  glorious  almost  fatal  fray, 
AVhra  Litttc'a  Iradloss  pistols  met  the  eye, 
And  Bow  Street  myrmidons  ttood  langhing  byt 

As  we  approach  our  own  times  they  become  rarer  in 
fiction.  Thackeray,  indeed,  who  represents  an  older 
f^cncration,  and  the  worse  side  of  aristocratical  society, 
al)nunds  in  duels.  His  royal  highness  the  late  lamented 
commander-in-chief  had  the  greatest  respect  for  Msyor 
Macmurdo,  a.*«  a  man  who  had  conducted  scores  of  affairs  for 
his  ac.]uaintance  with  the  greatest  pnidence  and  skill ;  and 
K.iWilitn  Crawley's  duelling  piistolfi,  "  the  same  which  I  shot 
C'aptiiin  Marker,"  have  become  a  household  word.  Dickens, 
on  the  other  hand,  who  depicts  contemporary  English  life, 
and  mostly  in  the  middle  classes,  in  all  his  numerous  works 
has  only  three ;  and  George  Eliot  never  once  refers  to  a 
duel.  Tennyson,  using  a  poc-t's  privilege,  has  laid  the  scene 
of  a  duel  in  the  year  of  the  Crimean  war,  but  he  echoes 
the  spirit  of  the  times  when  he  stigmatizes  **  the  Christless 
coilo  that  must  have  life  for  a  blow." 

To  pass  from  fiction  to  fact^  a  list  of  the  celebrated 
public  men  who  in  the  last  century  have  fought  duela  will 
suffice  to  show  the  magnitude  of  the  evil: — Fox,  Pitt, 
William  Pulteney  and  Lord  Hervey,  Canning  and  Lord 
Caxtlcreagh,  the  duke  of  York,  the  duke  of  Richmond, 
Wilkes,  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  Grattan,  Daniel  O'Connell. 
For  particulars  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  respective 
names. 

The  year  1808  is  memorable  in  the  annals  of  duelling  in 
England.  Major  Campbell  was  sentenced  to  death  and  j 
executed  for  killing  Captain  B'^yd  in  a  duel.  In  this  case 
it  w  true  that  there  was  a  suspici'm  of  foul  plnv ;  but  in 
t!:o  ctwi  of  Lieutenant  Blundell,  who  was  killed  in  a  duel 
in  1813,  though  all  had  been  conducted  with  perfect  fair- 
Hi'Sii,  the  surviving  principal  and  the  seconds  were  all 
c-  >nvictod  of  murder  and  sentenced  to  death,  and,  although 
the  n)yal  jianlon  was  obtainod,  they  were  all  cashiered. 
T!io  next  imi>ortant  date  is  the  yeir  1843,  when  public 
at'i.'UM  m  was  painfully  <.*al!(.*d  to  tliu  Huhject  by  a  duel  in 
whii'h  Ci!<intl  Fawcctt  wa?  nhot  ]iy  hia  bn>ther-in  law 
Lu- lit* 'inn*.  M'»nro.  The  sumvor,  whose  career  wm.  thervby 
1  ..L-K-d,  hi' I,  it  wa-*  w^li  kno^ii.  gone  ("it  most  rcluctautly. 
In  obi'ii:'.-T}ce  to  thu  tlitu  pru vailing  military  code.  A  full 
li' f)Mrit  I  if  thi*  ftop-i  tak<  n  by  the*  kito  Priuoo  CoiUktrt,  and 
(•f  t!i>.-  Ci'm">i>'iniUn(.e  wliit-h  fio^^cd  bttwccn  him  uud  tho 
d"ik-»  "f  WflliH^tiin,  will  l»o  found  in  the  Li/e  of  the  JVirtf^ 
by  'I'hi:  xln  Mart  Hi.  Thu  duke,  unfortunately,  was  Qot  on 
iiiipn*judice«l  (.-■•tiumrlKir.  Nut  only  had  ho  been  out  lum- 
ieif,  but,  in  writiiiK  to  Lord  Londonderry  on  the  occasion  of 
the  dti«I  bvtwMB  the  marquis  and  Ensign  Battier  in  1824, 


he  had  gone  to  far  as  to  slAte  that  he  oonldend  tha  pi^ 
baUlity  of  the  Eumts  having  to  fi^t  a  dual  or  t«o  a 
matter  of  no  consequence.  Bat  thoo^  the  proposal  of  tka 
prince  to  establish  cooits  of  honoor  met  with  no  favow^ 
yet  it  led  to  an  important  amendment  d  the  articlea  of  war 
(April  1 844).  The  98th  of  the  articlea  now  in  force  oidaut 
that  "  every  person  who  shall  fig^t  or  promote  a  dT!«l.  •.t 
take  any  steps  thereto,  or  who  shall  not  do  his  bett  t'> 
prevent  a  duel,  shall,  if  an  officer,  be  cashiered  or  MoStm 
such  other  penalty  as  a  general  coort-martial  may  avaid 
By  the  same  articles,  to  accept  or  to  receive  apologies  f 
wrong  or  insult  given  or  received  is  declared  suitable  to  t^ 
character  of  honourable  men.  The  effect  has  been  tl^ 
duels,  which  had  already  been  banished  from  civil  socie^, 
have  been  no  less  discredited  in  the  ^^g^"^  army.  In  xC 
German  army,  on  the  contrary,  the  institution  sorrivti^  ^ 
full  force,  and  is  recognized  by  law.  A  fnlf  accooat  of  t^^ 
courts  of  honour  to  regulate  dispntea  and  daeli  aac*^ 
German  officers  will  be  fonnd  in  The  Armmi  Strength  0/^4^ 
German,  JEmpire. 

Any  formal  discussion  of  the  morality  of  daeOing  i\  in 
England  at  least,  happily  superflnoua.     No  fashionaUs  net 
has  been  so  unanimously  condemned  both  by  morilifb  r^ 
divines,  and  in  tracing  ita  history  we  are  rsnuadad  of  the 
words  of  Tacitus,  "  in  civitate  nostra  et  Tctabitar  MBp« 
et  retinebitur.''    Some,  however,  of  the  problem  Boiil 
and  social  which  it  suggests  may  be  shortly  notiosd   Ibit 
duelling  flourished  so  long  in  England  the  law  is  pe^^ 
as  much  to  blame  as  society.    It  was  doubthm  fran  tk 
fact  that  duels  were  at  first  a  fonn  of  l^gal  proMdmt  M 
English  law  has  refused  to  take  cognizance  of  privatt  dick 
A  duel  in  the  eye  of  the  law  differs  nothing  tnm  ■ 
ordinary  murder.     Our  greatest  legal  authorities,  froa  tki 
time  of  Elizabeth  downwards,  aoch  aa  Coks^  Bieoa,  wk 
Hale,  have  all  distinctly  affirmed  this  interprstatiea  of  Ifci 
law.     But  here  as  elsewhere  the  aeverity  of  the  pioikf 
defeated  its  own  object     The  public  conscience  reroM 
against  a  Draconian  code  which  nmda  no  distinctioB  Utna 
wilful  murder  and  a  deadly  combat,  irfiereia  eedi  pitj 
consented  to  his  own  death  or  submitted  to  the  risk  of  it  K^ 
JU17  could  be  found  to  convict  when  convictian  iavohid  is 
the  same  penalty  a  Fox  or  a  Pitt  and  a  Tnrpin  ore  Bkon* 
rigg.     Such,  however,  was  the  oonaerratiBm  of  Esglak 
publicists  that  Bentham  was  the  first  to  point  oat  cMf 
tliis  defect  of  the  law,  and  propose  a  remedy,    b  ki 
Introduction  to  the  Principlei  of  MoraU  and  Legidstm, 
published  in  1789,  Bentham  discuasee  the  subject  wiik  ka 
usual  boldness  and  logical  precision.     In  hia  expoatios  d 
the  absurdity  of  duelling  considered  aa  a  branch  of  pesil 
justice,  and  its  inefficiency  as  a  punishment,  heonlf  nSttW 
in  a  clearer  form  the  arguments  of  Pdey.     So  fu  tbm  > 
nothing  novel  in  his  treatment  of  the  subject    But  hi  aMi 
{•arts  company  with  the  Christian  moralist  and  piuieah  V 
show  that  duelling  does,  however  rudely  and  impHlictl^ 
correct  and  repress  a  real  social  evil.     "  It  entirrly  eflio' 
a  blot  which  an  insult  imprints  upon  the  honour.    Vbl|tf 
moralists,  by  condemning  public  opinion  upon  thii  po"^ 
only  confirm  the  fact"    He  then  pointa  out  tne  tame  isIbi^ 
for  the  evil.     It  is  to  extend  the  same  legal  pKNidioi  t$ 
offences  against  honour  as  to  offenoea  against  the  pif«^ 
The  legal  satisfactions  which  he  suggests  are  aoawcf  ik« 
extremely  grotesque.     Thus  for  an  inaolt  to  a  woBSii  ^ 
man  in  to  bo  drossed  in  a  woman'a  ''^^htf^  and  thi  niflrt  ^ 
Ih)  inflicted  by  the  hand  of  a  woman.     But  the  pnwpii 
indicated  is  a  sound  one,  that  in  offenoea  agaust  kastf 
the  punishment  must  be  analogoos  to  the  injuiy.    Db^^ 
K'M»,  if  Bentham  were  now  alive»  he  would  alhnr  Ikit  ^ 
nccosdity  for  such  a  scheme  of  lagislatiott  had  ii  a  f^ 
measure  passod  away.    That  duela  haw  ainoabseaaafftM^ 
is  no  doubt  pnocj  pally  owing  to  oodal  cfaangosi  bm  ff 
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rt  ascribed  to  improvemexita  in  legal  remedies  in 
3  which  Bentham  indicated.  A  notable  instance  is 
unpbell's  Act  of  1843,  by  which,  in  the  case  of  a 
er  libel,  a  public  apology  coupled  with  a  pecuniary 

is  allowed- to  bar  a  plea.  In  the  Indian  Cede 
3  special  enactments  concerning  duelliog,  which  is 
>le  not  as  murder  but  as  homicide, 
istions  have  from  time  to  time  been  made  for  the 
imcnt  of  courts  of  honour,  but  the  need  of  such 
}  is  doubtful,  while  the  objections  to  them  are 
The  present  tendency  of  political  philosophy  is 
ict  rather  than  extend  the  province  of  law,  and  any 
nee   with  social    life  is  justly  resented.      Real 

against  reputation  are  sufHciently  punished,  and 
of  the  lawyers,  that  mere  scurrility  or  opprobrious 
rhich  neither  of  themselves  import  nor  are  attended 
J  hurtful  effects,  are  not  punishable,  seems  on  the 
wise  one.  AMiat  in  a  higher  rank  is  looked  upon 
»  insult  may  in  a  lower  rank  be  regarded  as  a  mere 
ry  or  a  harmless  joke.     Among  the  lower  orders 

against  honour  can  hardly  be  said  to  exist ;  the 
professions  have  each  its  own  tribunal  to  which  its 
)  are  amenable ;   and  the  highest  ranks  of  society, 

imperfect  their  standard  of  morality  may  be,  are 
'  competent  to  enforce  that  standard  by  means  of 
tnaltics  without  resorting  either  to  trial  by  law  or 
battle. 

raphy. — Castillo,   TS'acCcUo  de  dueUo,  Tmio,  1625  ;  J.  P. 

duello^  1554  ;  Muzio  Girolarao,  TraiU  du  duel,  Yenice, 
tyssat.  Recherchfs  aur  leg  ditelSy  Lyons,  1610;  J.  Sararon, 
nUrt  Its  duels,  Paris,  1610;  F.  Bacon,  Charge  concerning 
,  1614 ;  D'Audiguier,  L«  vray  et  aneien  tuags  des  dmls, 
17 ;  His  Majesties  Edict  and  severe  Censure  ogairH  private 
^ndon,  1618;  Cockburn,  History  of  Duels,  I/>ndon,  1720; 
',  Histoire  antcdotique  du  Duel,  Paris  ;  Millingen,  History 
%g,  London,  1841 ;  Sabiuo,  Notes  on  Duels,  Boston,  1859; 
t,  Jioinanu  of  Duelling,  Loudon,  1868.  Se«  also  Larousae, 
\xrt  du  xijf  siicUf  article  *'Duel;*'  Mackay,  History  of 
Delusions,  Duels,  and  Ordeals;  and  for  a  valnable  list  of 
I*,  Buckle,  Histury  of  Civilixation  in  England,  vol.  ii.  p. 

71.  (F.  a) 

OUB,  WiLHELM  Heinbich  (1787-1875),  a  Bwiss 
director  of  the  topographical  survey  of  Switzerland, 
1  at  Constance,  of  Oenevese  parents  temporarily  in 
Q  the  15th  September  1787.  During  his  early 
it  Geneva  ho  showed  no  special  capacity,  and  he 
low  place  in  the  entrance  examination  to  the 
blytechnique  at  Paris,  to  which  he  went  in  1807. 
years*  close  study  he  so  greatly  improved  his  posi- 
;  he  was  ranked  among  the  first  in  the  exit  examina- 
mmediately  on  leaving  the  school  he  received  a 
lion  in  the  engineers,  and  was  sent  to  serve  in 
<rhich  was  blockaded  by  the  English.  During  the 
i  Days  he  attained  the  rank  of  captain,  and  was 
d  in  raisiniT  fortifications  at  Grenoble  for  its  defence 
the  Austrians.  After  tho  peace  that  followed 
0  he  retired  from  the  French  army  on  half-pay,  and 
,  his  status  as  a  Swiss  citi2en.  Refusing  the  offer 
nmiand  at  Brian^on  on  condition  that  he  would 
lopt  the  French  nationality,  he  devoted  himself  to 
itary  service  of  his  native  land.  From  1819  to 
B  was  chief  instnictor  in  the  military  school  of 
which  had  been  founded  mainly  through  his  in- 
tality.  Among  other  distinguished  foreign  pupils 
;he  honour  of  instructing  Prmce  Louis  Napoleon, 
xis  emperor  of  the  French.  In  1827  he  was  raised 
mk  of  colonel,  and  commanded  tho  Federal  army 
es  of  field  manceu\Tes.  In  1831  he  became  chief 
:aff.  and  soon  afterwards  ho  was  appointed  quarter- 
.'eneral.  The  most  important  work  of  his  life  was 
ced  in  1833,  when  tho  Diet  commissioned  him  to 
end  the  execution  of  a  trigonometrical  survey  of 


S^tzerland.  He  had  alreadjrproyed  hia  fitness  for  the  task 
by  making  a  cadastral  snirey  of  the  canton  of  Geneva,  and 
publishing  a  map  of  the  canton  in  four  sheets  on  the  scale 
of  TrJTny  Th®  larger  work  occupied  thirty-two  years,  and 
was  accomplished  with  complete  success.  The  map  in  25 
sheets  on  tiie  -scale  of  iaJ^mr  was  published  at  intervali« 
between  1B42  and  1865,  and  is  an  admirable  specimen  of 
cartography.  In  recognition  of  the  ability  with  which 
Dufour  had  carried  out  his  task,  the  Federal  Council  in 
J,S6S  ordered  the  highest  peak  of  Monte  Rosa  to  be  named 
Dnfour  Spitze.  In  1847  Dufonr  received  the  command  of 
the  Federal  Army,  which  was  employed  in  reducing  the 
revolted  Catholic  cantons  to  submission.  The  quickness 
and  thoroughness  with  which  he  performed  the  painful  task, 
and  the  wise  moderation  with  which  he  treated  his  van- 
quished fellow-countrymen,  were  acknowledged  by  a  gift  of 
60,000  francs  from  the  Diet  and  various  honours  from 
different  cities  and  cantons  of  the  confederation.  In  poUtics 
he  belonged  to  the  moderate  conservative)  party,  and  he 
consequently  lost  a  good  deal  of  his  popularity  in  1848. 
In  1864  he  presided  over  the  International  Conference 
which  framed  the  so-cdiled  Geneva  Convention  as  to  the 
treatment  of  the  wounded  in  time  of  war,  S:c.  He  died  on 
the  14th  Jnly  1875.  Dufonr  was  the  author  of  a  Jfemoire 
9ur  Vartillene  (Ut  ancient  et  aur  celU  du  moyen-dge  (1840), 
De  la  fortification  permancTite  (1850),  Manuel  de  tactique 
pour  let  officiert  de  ioutet  armet  (1842),  and  various  other 
works  in  ixplitary  science. 

DUFBENOT,  Peebrx  Armjlnd,  geologist  and  miner- 
alogist, was  bom  at  Sevran,  in  the  department  of  Seine-et- 
Gise,  in  France,  in  1792,  and  died  Mardbi  20, 1857.  After 
leaving  the  Imperial  Lyceum  in  1811,  he  studied  tiU  1813 
at  the  Polytechnic  School,  and  then,  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
one,  entered  the  corps  des  mines.  In  conjunction  with 
M.  Elie  de  Beaumont  ho  in  1841  published  a  great 
geological  map  of  France,  the  result  of  investigations  carried 
on  during  thirteen  years  (1823-1836).  Five  years  (1836- 
41)  were  spent  in  writing  the  text  to  accompany  the  map. 
The  two  authors  had  already  toge^herpubhshed  Voyage  tnStai- 
lurgique  en  Angleterre  (1827,,  2d  ed.  1837-39),  Jlemoiift 
pouraervirH  une  detcription  giologtg^ue  de  la  France  (1830- 
38),  and  a  Memoire  on  Cental  and  Mont-Dore  (1833). 
Other  literary  productions  of  Dufn^noy  are  an  account  of 
the  iron-mines  of  the  eastern  Pyrenees  (1834),  a  treatise  on 
mineralogy  (1844,  2d  ed.  1856-60),  and  numerous  papers 
contributed  to  tho  Annalet  det  Minet  and  other  scientifio 
publications,  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  which  is  entitled 
Det  terraint  volcaniquet  det  environt  de  Naplet,  Dufrenoy 
was  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  a  commander 
of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  an  inspector-general  of  mmes, 
and  professor  of  geology  at  L'£cole  det  Pontt  ei  ChautsSetf 
and  of  mineralogy  at  the  Imperial  School  of  Mines,  of  which 
latter  institution  he  was  the  director. 

DUFEIESNY,  Chablbs  RivikBE  (1648-1728),  a  French 
dramatist,  better  remembered  by  the  comedy  of  his  own 
life  than  by  any  of  the  numerous  plays  which  Le  contributed 
to  the  Th^Atre  Italien  and  the  Th^&tre  Fran^ais.  Tho  fact 
that  his  grandfather  was  an  illegitimate  son  of  Henry  IV. 
procured  him  the  libera!  patronage  of  Louis  2LLV.,  who  not 
only  gave  him  the  post  of  valet  de  chamhre^  but  afiixed  his 
name  now  to  one  lucrative  privilege  and  now  to  another. 
The  protegif  however,  appeared  as  eagur  to  squander  as  tho 
king  was  to  bestow ;  and  the  pathetic  confession  of 
exhausted  generosity — "  I  cannot  enrich  Dufresny  " — mB 
probably  taken  by  the  careless  spendthrift  as  a  si^ial  com- 
pliment ;  though  to  one  of  his  friends  who  consoled  him 
with  the  remark  that  poverty  is  no  sin,  he  replied,  "  It  it 
worteJ*  On  Louis's  death  he  was  almost  as  necessitous  as 
if  Louis  had  never  lived ;  but  he  obtained  200,000  francs 
from  the  duke  of  Orleans  in  answer  to  an  ingenious  request 
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tliai  his  liighnoss  for  hia  own  glory  would  leave  Dufresny 
in  his  excessive  indigence  as  a  sole  example  of  the  condition 
of  the  whole  kingdom  before  the  golden  days  of  his  regency. 
As  if  to  furnish  a  piquant  commentary  on  the  provci^  that 
poverty  makes  ns  acquainted  with  strange  bed-fellows,  he 
marriod  liis  washerwoman  in  discharge  of  her  bill — a 
whimsicality  which  supplied  Le  Sage  '^'ith  an  episode  in 
the  DiaUe  Boiicux,  and  was  mode  the  subject  of  a  comedy 
by  J.  M.  Deschamps — Charles  Biviire  Du/retnyf  ou  le 
marifige  impromptu.  Clever,  versatile,  and  supedScial,  he 
obtained  in  his  own  day  a  considerable  reputation  not  only 
as  an  author  and  a  wit,  but  pUo  as  a  landscape  gardener 
and  architectural  designer  :  to  liis  great  patron  he  furnished 
plans  for  the  park  at  Versailles,  and  was  appointed  in 
return  overseer  of  the  royal  grounds.  He  died  at  Paris  in 
1728  in  a  house — la  maiton  de  Pline — which  he  had  built 
with  the  regent's  bounty.  His  plays,  destitute  for  the  most 
part  of  all  higlier  qualities,  but  abounding  in  sprightly  wit 
and  jtithy  sayings,  are  no  hmger  acted  ;  though  a  few  of 
the  many  in  thr,  six  volumes  of  his  Thedtre  (Paris,  1731) 
arc  still  read.  Is  esprit  de  contradiction  (first  acted  in 
1700),  Lf  double  reuvope  (1702),  La  coquette  du  village,  and 
Le  mariagffait  et  rompu  are  reprinted  in  the  second  volume 
of  Didot's  Chefs  d'ceuvre  dcs  auteurs  comiques;  and  his  con- 
tributions to  the  Thd&tre  Italien,  produced  in  collaboration 
with  Kegnard  or  Biancocolli,  may  be  found  in  Oherardi's 
collcclion.  A  volume  of  Poesies  diverses,  two  volumes  of 
youvelUl  hisfon^/ues,  Leyde,  1692,  and  Les  amusements 
serieux  et  comi'/ues  (Tun  JSiamois,  1807,  a  work  to  which 
Montesquieu  was  indebted  for  the  idea  of  his  Lettres  Per- 
saneey  comj)lcte  the  list  of  Dufresny's  writings.  Two 
volumes  of  G^uvres  Choisiej  were  edited  by  Auger  in  1801. 
Dl'GDALE,  Sib  Williax  (1C05-1G86),  an  eminent 
English  antiquary,  the  only  son  of  John  Dugdale,  who 
bel(inged  to  an  old  Lancashire  family,  but  had  sold  his  pro- 
perty in  that  county  and  bought  the  estate  of  Shustoke, 
near  Colcshill,  in  Warwickshire,  was  bom  on  the  12th 
K*ptember  1C05.  He  received  the  early  part  of  his 
education  from  Thomas  Sibley,  a  curate  near  Shustoke,  and 
atteadcd  from  his  tenth  to  his  fifteenth  year  the  Free 
School  at  Coventry,  whence  returning  to  his  father,  he  read 
with  him  for  some  time  law  and  history.  In  compliance 
with  his  father's  wish,  who  was  old  and  infirm,  and  desired 
to  see  him  married  before  he  died,  he  was  married  at  the 
early  age  of  seventeen  to  the  daughter  of  a  gentleman  in  the 
count v  of  Stiifftird.  He  lived  in  his  wife's  father's  house 
until  the  dcith  of  hU  own  father  in  1624,  and  soon  there- 
after went  til  reside  at  FiMongley,  near  Shustoke,  an  estate 
formerly  purchased  for  him  by  his  father.  In  1625  he 
purchased  the  manor  of  Blyth,  in  the  pansh  of  Shustoke, 
anrl,  preferring  it  a<i  a  place  of  residence,  removed  thither 
in  1G26.  His  inclination  to  the  study  of  antiquities  maui- 
fcKted  itself  at  an  early  age,  and  received  its  first  encourage- 
ment from  Samuel  Koper,  a  barrister  of  Lincoln's  Inn. 
Aftt^r  his  settlement  at'  Blyth  Hall  he  made  the  acquaintance 
of  Mime  gentlemen  interested  in  antiquities,  who  enabled 
him  to  (/btain  a  sight  of  the  old  "  deeds  and  evidences  "  of 
tho  rriiintv  families  of  Warwickshire,  and  "  divers  antient 
writinK3  of  con^uence/'  with  the  view  of  his  writing  a 
lii*  t'iry  of  that  cuunty.  In  1635  he  accomi>anicd  Sir  Simon 
Arr.ti'-r  to  I»ndon,  and  was  by  him  introduced  to  Sir 
M'-r.ry  H|M:Wnan,  which  led  to  his  acquaintance  with 
Th-'fii^,  earl  <i  Anndcll,  then  earl  marshal  of  England,  by 
wh-.rrt  i>ft  w.i«,  in  163^,  created  a  pursuivant  of  arms  extra- 
rf'i.r.nr/  liy  the  name  of  Blanche  Lyon,  and  in  1639  rouge- 
rr'i.i  \>  ir«^iiviii]t  in  ordinary.  About  this  time  he  agreed 
1'  ih/  *«i  i.ii  work  fn  Monastery  PoundatioHS,  and,  having 
«  i'^i,/  i./  in  i\i*:  lleralilH  OtTicc,  ho  nrw  spent  much  of  his 
f  irM  III  |/'iiij'/ii  in  urdvr  to  augment  his  collections  out  of 
u. .  r*i"#rJ»  of  tU-  Tuwor  and  other  pUooi  in  the  dty.    In 


1641  Sir  Christopher  Ilatton,  a  member  of  the  Hnoae  of 
Commons,  dreading  the  near  approach  of  the  revolatiooai^ 
storm  which  soon  thereafter  broke  over  England,  and  the 
ruin  that  might  then  ensue,  got  him  to  make  ex£ct  drafts 
of  all  the  monuments  in  Westminster  Abbey  nnd  tke 
principal  churches  in   England,   including  Peterboroo^ 
Ely,    Norwich,   Lincoln,   Newark,    Beverley,    Sonthwell, 
Kingston-upon-Hull,     York,     Selby,    Chester,    Lichfield, 
Tamworth,   and  Warwick.     He  received  and  obeyed,  in 
June  1612,  the  summons  of  Cliarles  L  to  attend  him  au 
York,  whither,  on  the  outbreak  of  the  revolution,  the  kiq^ 
had  betaken  himself  for  the  sike  of  greater  aenintj^ 
Learning  the  spread  of  the  revolution  in   Warwirkshii^ 
Charles  deputed  him  to  summon  to  surrender  the  ca^  ^ 
Banbury,  in  Oxford,  and  the  castle  of  Warwick,  whi^ 
were  being  rapidly  filled  with   ammunition  and  reb^'^ 
Banbury  obeyed,  but  Warwick,  being  better  prepared,  e^^ 
temned  the  summons  and  its   inmates  were  prodsit^^^ 
traitors.     Ho  also  summoned  the  city  of  Corentiy ;  ^q^ 
accompanying  Sir  Bichard  Willys  as  guide,  he  wa«  present 
at  the  battle  of  Cudworth  Field,  the  result  of  which  I» 
communicated  to  the  king.     He  remained  at  Oiford  with 
the  king  till  the  surrender  of  the  garrison  in  1646^  sni 
witnessed  the  battle  of  Edgehill,  of  the  field  of  whicli  h» 
made  afterwards  an  exact  survey,  noting  how  the  annies  vers 
dra^n  up,  and  where  and  in  what  direction  the  variooiBort- 
ments  took  place,  and  marking  the  graves  of  the  slain.   la 
November  1642  he  was  admitted  M.A.  of  the  muTcnitr. 
and  in  1644  the  king  created  him  Chestef-HeraukL    V^ 
at  Oxford  he  made  a  journey  to  Worceste**,  when^vit^ 
the  purpose  of  increasing  his  collections  for  his  kiitofy  of 
Warwickshire — he  perused  the  registers  of  tite  UJiop  tad 
of  the  dean  and  chapter ;  and  during  his  Oxford  kiian  ka 
applied  himself  also  to  the  search  for  antiquities  ii  tka 
libraries  and  in  the  private  houses.     When  OiM  i» 
rendered  he  continued  his  antiquarian  reaearchea  in  Loedos 
along  with  Bichard  Dodaworth  for  their  joint  wurk  €0  tha 
monasteries,  which  was  published  successively  it  nt^ 
volumes  in  1655,  1664,  and  1673.     At  the  Beatentioa  ba 
obtained  the  office  of  Norroj  king-at-arma,  and  in  1677  «* 
created  garter  principal  kmg-at-arma,  and  waa  kaigktei 
He  died  at  Blyth  HaU,  10th  February  1686. 
Beridet  tha  worki  oa  AVarwiekahira,  pnhlithad  ia  llSi  i*| 


vols.  1676-4),  and  other  works  of  l^wa  iaport^Bc^.    JIu  Ufc^  vnlM 
by  himirlf  up  to  1678,  with  hii  diary  and  corwapoadKra.  •■" 


index  to  hit  manuscript  coUaetiou^  waa  edited  by  w  iUiaa  H«Kf^ 
and  puolished  in  1827. 

DUQONQ  (Ualieore),  a  genua  of  herbivoraoa  Cvtad 
forming,  alonjg  which  the  Sei^Cowa  {Jlamaiiu),  and  tk  af 
extinct  Rhjftina,  the  aub-nrder  Sireniai  In  this  gaaai  tka 
head  ia  email,  and  is  abruptlv  truncated  in  litNit,  tka  mf^ 
being  remarkably  obtuae  and  fumiahed  with  haitfdaa  1^ 
intermaxillary  bones  are  enoimovuly  developed,  and  &<* 
thcae  proceed  two  huge  inciaor  teeth  or  tvaa^  wbkk  v* 
well  developed  in  the  male,  bat  which  in  the  faaala  W* 
arreated  in  their  growth,  and  remain  oonceakd  beaaatfc  tka 
aurf  ace.  There  are  never  more  than  five  mokr  taeth  at  9^ 
side  of  either  jaw,  or  twenty  in  all,  and  these  lie  ^^ 
the  grinding  surface.  The  fiippeie  are  nnpiofidad  vi^ 
nails,  and  the  tail  is  broad,  aad  difleia  from  that  of  tia 
manatee  in  being  crescent-ahaped  instead  of  roandal  ^ 
bonea  are  very  hard  and  firm,  and  take  a  poUah  eqjBil  ta 
that  of  ivory.  The  dugonga  f leqnenl  the  ahaUov  waM* " 
the  tropical  aeaa,  extending  from  the  eeat  ooaat  of  i^ii* 
north  of  the  moulh  of  the  TemVitti  river,  akng  tkaib"* 
of  the  Indian,  Malayan,  and  Anatralian  aoai^  whan  tkf 
may  be  aeen  baaking  on  the  aurfooe  of  the  waMr,  or  bn^ 
ing  on  submarine  paatnreaol  ill9<*  tad /Wii  far  vUAtao 
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tiliiek  obtiiae  lipt  and  tnuicated  moat  preeminently  fit  them. 

Thax  are  gragaricnu,  feeding  in  large  nomben  in  localitieB 

whre  they  are  not  often  dutnrbed.     The  female  prodooei 

m  six&i^  yonng  one  at  a  birth,  and  is  remarkable  for  the 

.great  affection  it  shows  for  its  offspring,  so  that  when  the 

young  dngong  is  caught  there  is  no  difficulty  in  capturing 

-the  mother  with  it     There  are  two  species- --the  Indian 

X>ngong   (Haliecre  indictu)   and  the  Australian  Dugong 

(Halioort  auatralit).     The  former  is  very  abundant  idong 

we  ahores  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  is  captured  in  laige 

numbers  by  the  Malayans,  who  esteem  its  flesh  as  a  great 

^delieaoy;  while  the  lean  portfons,   especially  of  young 

specimens,  are  regarded  by  Europeans  even  as  excellent 

^eating.    It  is  generally  taken  by  spearing,  the  main  object 

•of  the  hnnter  being  to  raise  the  tail  out  of  the  water,  when 

the  snimal  becomes  perfectly  powerless.     It  seldom  attains 

A  length  of  more  than  8  or  10  feet.     The  Australian  Dugong 

is  s  larger  species,  attaining  sometimes  a  length  of  15  feet 

It  oocnrs  along  the  Austndian  coast  from  Moreton  Bay  to 

Cape  York,  and' is  highly  valued  by  the  natires,  who  hunt 

for  \\  with  spears,  and  gorge  themselyes  with  its  flesh,  when 

they  are  fortunate  enough  to  secure  a  carcase.     In  recent 

years  the  oil  obtained  from  the  blubber  of  this  species  has 

been  largely  used  in  Australia  as  a  substitute  for  cod-liyer 

oiL    It  does  not  contain  iodine,  but  is  said  to  possess  all 

Ike  therapeutic  qualities  of  cod-liver  oil  without  its  nauseous 

Itste.    A  full  grown  dugong  yields  from  10  to  12  gallons 

^  oil,  and  this,  according  to  Bonnet,   *' forms  in  cold 

leather  a  thick  mass,  and  requires  to  be  melted  before  a 

file  previously  to  being  used."    According  to  the  same 

iQthority,  the  flosh  of  the  Australian  dugong  is  easy  of 

digestion,  the  muscular  fibre  when  fresh  resembling  beef, 

ttd  when  salted  having  the  flavour  of  excellent  bacon.     In 

^  earliest    Australian   dngong    fishery,   natives    were 

ttnployed  to  harpoon  these  cetaceans ;  they  soon,  however, 

heoune  too  wary  to  allow  themselves  to  be  approached  near 

^Doogh  for  this  purpose,  and  the  harpoon  was  abandoned 

^or  the  net     The  latter  is  spread  at  ni^t,  and  in  its  meshes 

dogongs  are  caught  in  considerable  numbers.     The  skin  is 

^Marly  half  an  inch  thick,  and  can  be  made  into  gelatine  or 

ghiSL 

DUGUAY-TROUIN,  Rkk*    (1673-1736),   a  famous 

French  admiral,  was  the  son  of  a  sea  captain,  and  was  bom 

^  6t  Malo  on  the  10th  June  1673.     He  was  originally 

intended  for  the  church,  and  studied  with  that  view  at 

^Wnes  and  Caen ;  but  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  with 

^4gUnd  and  Holland  in  1689  he  obtained  leave  to  enter  the 

^^^ne.    Accordingly  he  embarked  in  the  capacity  of  a 

Volunteer  on  board  a  small  vessel  of  18  guns,  equipped  by 

^  family,  and  during  the  first  three  months  his  courage 

^*iaa  tried  by  a  violent  tempest,  an  imminent  shipwreck,  the 

V>arding  of  an  English  ship,  and  the  threatened  destruction 

^  his  own  vessel  by  fire.     The  following  year,  as  a 

^lunteer  in  a  vessel  of  28  guns,  he  carried  off  the  honours 

in  a  bloody  combat  with  an  English  fleet  of  five  merchant 

^^ssels.     The  courage  he  then  showed  was  so  remarkable 

that  in  1691,  At  the  age  of  eighteen,  he  obtained  the  com- 

inand  of  a  frigate  of  14  guns,  when,  having  been  thrown  by 

%  tempest  on  the  coast  of  Ireland,  he  burned  two  EngUsh 

^ps  in  the  river  Limerick.     In  1694  his  vessel  of  40 

^uns  was   captured  by  the  English,   and,   being  taken 

Irrisoner,  he  was  confined  in  the  castle  of  Plymouth,  where, 

iiowever,  he  made  love  to  the  daughter  of  the  jailer,  and  by 

lier  aid  managed  to  escape.     He  then  obtained  command 

of  a  vessel  of  48  guns,  and  made  a  capture  of  English 

teasels  on  the  Irish  coast.     In  1696  he  made  a  brilliant 

capture  of  Dutch  vessels,  and  the  king  hearing  an  account 

<A  the  affair  raised  him  in  1697  to  the  rank  of  captain  of 

m  fri^te.     In  1 704-5  he  desolated  the  coasts  of  England. 

In  1 706  he  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  captain  of  a  vessel  of 


the  line.  In  a  707  he  was  made  chevalier  or  tna  order  o/ 
Bt  Louis,  and  captared  the  greater  part  of  an  English  con- 
voy of  troops  and  munitions  bound  for  Portugal.  Hii 
moat  glorious  action  was  the  capture  in  171 1  of  Rio  Janeiro^ 
on  whidi  he  imposed  a  heavy  contribution.  In  1715  he 
was  made  chief  of  a  squadron,  and  in  1728  commander  of 
the  order  of  St  Louis  and  lieutenant-general  In  1731  he 
commanded  a  squadron  for  the  protection  of  French  com- 
merce in  the  Levant     He  died  27th  September  1736. 

DU  GUESCLIN,  Bebtkand  (&  1314-1380),  constable 
of  France^  the  moat  famous  French  warrior  of  his  age,  was 
bom  of  an  ancient  but  undistinguished  family,  at  the  castla 
of  La  Motte-Broon,  near  Bennes,  about  1314     The  date  is 
doubtful,  the  authorities  varying  between  1311  and  1324. 
The  name  is  spelt  in  various  ways  in  contemporary  records, 
e.^.,  Qaquin,  Klesquin,  Quescquin,  Qlayaquin,  &c.     The 
familiar  form  is  found  on  his  monument  at  St  Denis,  and 
in  some  legal  documents  of  the  time.     In  his  boyhood 
Bertrand  was  a  dull  learner,  spending  his  time  in  open  air 
sports  and  exerdses,  and  could  never  read  or  write.    He  was 
remarkable  for  ugliness,  and  was  an  object  of  aversion  to 
his  parents.     He  first  made  himself  a  name  as  a  soldier  at 
the  tournament  held  at  Kennes  in  133^  to  celebrate  the 
marriage  of  Charles  of  Blois  with  Jeanne  de  Penthi6vre,  at 
which  he  unseated  the  most  famous  competitors.     But  Uiis 
playing  at  fighting  was  not  enough  for  his  ambition ;  and 
in  the  war  which  followed  between  Charles  of  Blois  and 
John  de  Montfort,  for  the  possession  of  the  duchy  of 
Brittany,  he  served  his  apprenticeship  ns  a  soldier.     As  he 
was  not  a  great  baron  with  a  body  of  vassals  at  his  com- 
mand, he  put  himself  at  the  head  of  a  band  of  adventurers, 
and  fought  on  the  side  of  Charles  and  of  France.     He 
distinguished  himself  by  a  brilliant  action  at  the  siege  of 
Vannes  in  1312 ;  and  after  that  he  disappears  from  histoiy 
for  some  years.     In  1351,  having  shortly  before  been  made 
a  knight,  he  was  sent  into  England  with  the  lords  of 
Brittany  to  treat  for  the  ransom  of  Charles  of  Blois,  who 
had  been  defeated  and  captured  by  the  EngUsh  in  1347. 
When  Rennes  was  besieged  by  the  duke  of  Lancaster,  in 
1356,  Du  Quesclin  forced  his  way  with  a  handful  of  men 
into  the  town,  and  successfully  defended  it  till  June  1357, 
when  the  siege  was  raised  in  pursuance  of  the  truce  of 
Bordeaux.     For  this  service  he  was  rewarded  with  the 
lordship  of  Boche  d'Airien.     At  the  expiration  of  the  truce 
he  distinguished  himself  by  the  defence  of  Dinan,  and  here 
he  engaged  in  single  combat  with  Sir  Thomas  Canterbury. 
Shortly  afterwards  he  married  ;  and  about  the  same  time 
he  passed  into  the  service  of  France,  and  greatly  distin- 
guished himself  at  the  siege  of  Melun  (1359).     In  April 
1364,  in  conjunction  with  Boucicaiit,  he  recovered  Mantes 
and  Meulan  from  the  king  of  Navarre ;  and  in  May  he 
defeated  the  Navarrese  under  Captal  de  Buch  at  Cocherel, 
and  took  their  leader  prisoner.     The  king  now  created  him 
marshal  of  Normandy  and  count  of  Longueville.     At  the 
battle  of  Auray,  in  September  of  the  same  year,  Charles  of 
Blois  was  defeated  and  killed,  and  Du  Quesclin  taken 
prisoner,  by   Sir  John   Chandos.     The  grand  companies 
beginning,  after  the  close  of  the  war,  to  play  ihe  part  of 
brigands  in  France,  it  was  necessary  to  get  rid  of  them. 
Du  Quesclin  was  ransomed  for  100,000  crowns,  and  was 
charged  to  lead  them  out  of  France.     He  marched  with  them 
into  Spain,  visiting  Avignon  on  the  way,  and  extorting  from 
the  Pope  a  large  sum  of  money  and  his  absolution.     Du 
Quesclin  now  supported  Henry  of  Trastamare  against  Peter 
the  Cruel,   set  the  former  upon  the  throne  of  Castile 
(1366),  and  was  made  constable  of  Castile  and  count  of 
Trastamare.     In  the  following  year  he  was  defeated  and 
captured  by  the  Black  Prince,  dly  of  Peter  the  Cruel,  a^ 
Najaia,  but  was  soon  released  for  a  heavy  ransouL     Once 
more  bs  fought  for  Henry,  reinstated  him  on  the  thronft 
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(1369),  tod  was  created  duke  of  MoUnas.  In  May  1370, 
at  the  command  of  durles  V.,  who  named  him  oonatable 
of  France,  he  returned  to  France.  War  had  just  been 
declared  againat  England,  and  Du  Quesdm  was  called  to 
take  port  in  it  For  nearly  ten  years  he  was  engaged  in 
fighting  against  the  English  in  the  south  and  the  west  of 
France,  recoTering  from  thorn  the  provinces  of  Poitou, 
Qoienne,  and  Auyergno,  and  thus  powerfully  contributing 
to  the  establishment  of  a  united  Franca  In  1373,  when 
the  duke  of  Brittany  sought  English  aid  against  a  threatened 
iuTasion  by  Charles  V.,  Du  Quosclin  was  sent  at  the  head 
oi  a  powerful  army  to  seize  the  duchy,  which  he  did ;  and 
two  years  later  he  frustrated  by  a  defensive  policy  the 
attempt  of  the  duke  with  an  English  army  to  recover  it. 
Finding  in  1379  that  the  kingentortaiuod  suspicions  of  his 
fidelity  to  him,  he  resolved  to  give  up  his  constable's  sword 
and  retire  to  S|>aiu.  His  resolution  was  at  first  proof 
against  remonstrance ;  but  ultimately  he  received  back  the 
sword,  and  continued  in  the  service  of  France.  In  1380  he 
was  sent  into  Languedoc  to  suppress  disturbances  and 
brigandage,  provoked  by  the  harsh  government  of  the  duke 
of  Anjou.  His  first  act  was  to  lay  siege  to  the  foi  tress 
of  Ch&teauncuf-Uandon,  held  by  the  English,  strongly 
garrisoned  and  well  provisioned.  A  day  was  fixed  con- 
ditionally for  capitulation.  Meanwhile  the  great  warrior 
was  smitten  with  a  mortal  illness,  and  died,  July  13,  1380. 
The  commander  led  out  the  garrison  and  deposited  the 
keys  of  the  castle  on  the  coffin  of  the  hero.  Du  Quesclio 
lost  his  first  v.ife  in  1371,  and  married  a  second  in  1373, 
but  ho  loft  no  legitimate  children.  His  remains  were 
interred,  by  order  of  the  king,  in  the  church  of  St  Demsi 

Of  the  numerous  reccut  biograitliies  of  Du  Ghcsclin,  the  most 
r^'H^ut  is  tho  learned  ^-ork  bj  1).  F.  Jamison  (Charleston,  1863), 
irbioh  was  translated  Into  French  by  J.  Baiasac  by  order  of  iUnhal 
CTount  Baudon,  minister  of  war,  and  published  in  186G. 

DUHALDE,  Jean  Baptiste  (1674-1743),  geographical 
writer,  was  born  at  Paris,  February  1,  1G74.  In  1708  he 
entered  into  the  Society  of  Jesus,  and  some  time  afterwards 
•be  was  appointed  to  succeed  Father  Legobien,  who  had 
been  intrusted  with  the  duty  of  collecting  and  arranging 
the  letters  which  they  received  from  their  missionaries  in 
different  quarters  of  the  glube.  He  was  also  for  some  time 
secretary'  to  tho  famous  Father  Le  Tellier,  confessor  to  the 
king  of  France.  He  died  August  18,  1743.  Duhalde  is 
represented  as  a  man  of  mild  and  amiable  character,  and 
as  remarkable  alike  for  hii  unaffected  piety  and  unwearied 
industry,  lie  iiras  the  author  of  some  Latin  poems,  wliich 
do  not  evince  any  superior  degree  of  excellence.  The 
proiluctioiis  for  which  bo  is  principally  distinguished  are — 
(I)  L^ffres  I^'/ifl'iiif'^s  ef  Curi^vffs  icritfn  drs  Missicnt 
JCtrau^arff  which  he  fditeJ  with  gr**:it  ability  from  the 
ninth  to  the  twenty-sixth  volume  inclusive,  and  which 
have  been  translated  into  Knslish  and  German;  and  (2)  De- 

yhjifipi^  it'  I' Kmpire  de  la  Chinfft  df  I'l  T'lrtari^  Chinoisf^ 
Tuns  173.>,  in  four  volumes  large  folio,  with  ficrurcs  and 
an  allnr.  by  I)'Auville.  This  work,  the  fir.>»t  in  which  Chin.i 
is  do.i.Til.-d  with  so  mu(h  exactness  imdiKtnil,  is  a  b:auti- 
f  111  .-;•!:  linen  of  French  typ«-'5raphy.  An  Kii.li.-sh  t^an.■^htion 
bv  Uf"  \>'\  wa-*  jiablish-j  in  173r»  in  4  v«>l.-. 

'DT'IIAMKL.  Jf.av  lUm^TE  (in-Jl-170t:),  a  Frt;i-u 
ortr.  :."::icr  an  1  phyfi'^ian,  wa^  tlie  8i»n  of  un  Ji'Jvdtatf ,  anil 
w.ift  \  r.\  :it  Vip*.',  in  Normandy,  in  102i.  H*^  coinj-M.'-cl 
hi-  >V:  \i:r^  rtt  C.v^n,  ami  ri-mplitni  ihum  at  I'^r-',  At  tli-^ 
tc--  •:'  t'./b»'.":n  h-T  wruto  a  tr*»atiAf  on  tJt^  i^phn-t-x  of 
Tb-."'.l  ■.-ii:»,  ar-l  rvh\r*\  to  it  a  tra'-t  on  tri^i-n-w  try, 
di-.  ipTir  I  -* '  nn  ii.'rsiii'^ti-iri  t"  -i  tr.^iii'ii:y.  At  the  o^  of 
tv.vii'.v  "I.'  :»-•  \'>  ■  iiM"  r'\ri':  «if  N-;uJly  '^u^-^f'lme.  but  with- 
out nf^!:"'tiiij;  th-;  «lut. f  h'.s  rill::i»',  L»;  Ci':.tlu«r- i   to 

cultivate  th«'  phvMCul  h- n.-noj:*  v^'v.n  Z"J.      la  lO.'iG  he  wtrj 


named  almoner  of  the  long;  in  166S  be  obuiaed  th* 

dignity  of  chancellor  of  the  drarch  of  Beyenz;  and  in 

1G66,  when  Louis  XIV.  ertebliihed  the  Royml  Academy  el 

Sciences,  he  was  appointed  perpetntl  secretary.     He  wn 

preparing  a  histoiy  of  the  Aoulemy  when  he  died,  Angnst 

6,  1706.     He  published  numenma  works  on  philoaopbjp 

divinity,  and  physical  science. 

DUHAMEL  DU  MONCEAU,  HE!rBr  Lorn  (1700. 

1782),  a  celebrated  French  botanist  and  agriculturist,  wia 

the  son  of  Alexandre  Duhamel,  lord  of  Denainvillien,  and 

was  bom  at  Paris  in  1700.     He  was  placed  at  the  CoU^gSb 

d'Horcourt,  but  made  little  progress  in  his  studies,. except 

that,  notwithst'  iding  the  imperfect  manner  in  which  th^ 

natural  sciences  were  there  taught,  he  acquired  snch  a  tatt^^ 

for  theso  branches  of  knowledge  as  led  him  to  attei^ 

the  lessons  of  Dufay  and  Bernard  de  Jossieu  at  the  Jard^ 

des  Plantes.     Ho  now  spent  his  time  between  the  capital 

where  he  pursued  his  botanical  studies  and  held  intereoar^ 

with  scientists,  and  his  estates  at  Gitinaia,   where    ^ 

employed  his  knowledge  in  arboricultural  cxperimentit 

Having  been  requested  by  the  Academy  of  Sciencee  to 

investigate  the  cause  of  the  dUease  which  was  dertrovu^ 

the  saffron  plant  in  Q&tinaia,  he  discovered  that  itsdest^l^ 

tion  was  owing  to  a  parasitical  fungus  which  "ttached  itielf 

to  its  roots.     The  work  in  which  he  demonstrated  hii  dii- 

covery  was  judged  worthy  to  appear  in  the  tranaactioas  of 

the  Academy,  and  gained  him  admission  to  that  li)djr  a 

1728.     From  then  until  his  death  he  busied  himieif  duedy 

with  making  exfwriments  in  vegetable  jdijrsiology,  tod 

recording  and  publishing  his  obeervatioosb     Having  kanttd 

from  Bir  Hans  Sloane  that  madder  possesses  the  property 

of  giving  colour  to  the  bones,  he  fed  animals  socoeuiviiy 

on  food  mixed  end  unmiced  yrith  madder ;  and  hs  foiad 

that  their  bones  in  general  exhibited  concentric  ■trt'.s  fi 

red  and  white,  whilst  tho  softer  parts  showed  in  t2»  mn> 

timo  signs  of  having  been  progressively  extended.    Front 

number  of  experiments  he  was  led  to  believe  himttU  abb 

to  explain  the  growth  of  bones,  and  to  demonstrate  s  ptisiid 

between  tho  manner  of  their  growth  and  that  of  trees.  Akag 

with  the  celebrated  naturakht  Buffon,  he  made  aaiBcroM 

exprimcnts  on  the  growth  and  strength  of  vocd,  om 

of  the  results  of  whidi  waa  that  he  recommended  the  btfk 

to  be  taken  off  the  trees  several  years  before  thej  sis  cat 

down.    He  experimented  also  on  the  growth  of  the  aiiwtUy^ 

on  layer  planting*  on  smut  in  com,  and  on  the  prodocooa 

of  soda  and  jjotash  by  different  vegetables.     From  lh«  .wjf 

1740  he  made  meteorological  obeervations,  and  kept  reouv 

of  the  influence  of  tho  weather  on  agricultural  prodadiae- 

Having  been  oppointcd   inspector-general  pf  axiss,  » 

applied  his  scientific  acquirements  to  the  improrentBt  ^ 

nautical  knowledge,  subjecting  everything  to  the  tet^ 

facts  and  experiments.     Duhnmel's  aim  m  hit  remrcb* 

wan  rather  to  be  useful  than  to  gratify  his  own  cnriou?  :r 

to  win  fame.     Ho  made  himself  accessible  to  all  «^ 

sought  inforinatiou  from  him,  and  his  modesty  wai  w  p*^ 

as  hi:;  knowlcilgo.     He  was  scrapulous  in  tho  practice  of  ki 

leli^iods  duties.     He  died  August  13,  1782. 

liii  vrnr1v:t  arc  pcncr£.l!7  of  an  elementary  characttr.  '^^ 
llif  iiiiTfiti'  i'.- t.iiij  of  ihtir  inriirtnatinn  ere  raUi^'r  pr.-lU.  •^'7 
n\iri\   r  iii  ii'.y  PO  jtrpamte  puUicaticas,  the  pria^iiu;  ct  ^^•'^'* 

t  '•TV;  J-Jif.rn'nfs  Jc  I' i^rchifrtture  narale;  TmxU  gmrrai  ^*^ t^^ 
iv.iril.^cji  ct  yf«ri.ifj:Vt;  EitnunU  ^cu^rieultur*  ;  Jj»  r**;"**  ^ 
irlm  ;  Ify  .«^»:ojr  tt  il\iU'iiwn$de$  arbrr$  ft  dt  Uur  (u'Mini  *■ 
I'lj-loi.'Mijn  dfs  Ki»i  TraM  da  ar^nt  fr^itien. 

]  DUISr.URO,  a  town  of  Praasia,  at  the  head  of  s  df«> 
I  in  the  f^uvcrnment  of  Ddsseldorf,  sitnated  at  an  imptf^ 
raiiwi'v  j'Mntitm  in  the  country  between  the  Rhms ssdu* 
lliihr,  ?r.  1  commnnicating  with  both  rivers  by  a  csaaL  1^ 
h.i-*  a  iiiic  Gothic  church — Saivatcrhwekt—oi  iha  1^ 
•:entuiy,  a  ^'ynmoaium,  and  an  orphan  8syliu&.  aaJHi'^ 
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Ae  Mat  flf  a  great  Protestant  DiakonenatuUdt,  or  Deaoon's 

Imtitote,  foonded  in  1S44  bj  Engelbert,  and  forming  the 

eentre  of  a  largo  organixation  for  philanthtopio  action.    Its 

importance,  however,  is  mainly  due  to  the  great  development 

of  ita  indnstiy,  which  deals  on  an  extensive  scale  with 

nrioos  branches  of  engineering  and  the  iron  mannfactnre, 

m  well  as  with  cotton — ^both  yam  and  cloth — tobacco,  sngar, 

and  a  number  of  chemical  stuffs,  such  as  alum,  soda,  and 

ftnanan  blae.    Probably  known  to  the  Romans  as  Castnim 

Deatomi,  and  mentioned  nnder  the  Frankiah  kings  as 

Diqiaigun,  Duisbnrg  early  attained  the  rank  of  an  imperial 

free  town,  passed  in   1290  to  Oleves,  and  afterwanib  tp 

Brandenburg,  and  from  1655  to  1818  was  the  seat  of  a 

murenity,  transferred  in  the  latter  year  to  Dflsseldorf. 

Ptonilation  in  1871,  30,533. 

DUKE  (Latin,  dux),  next  to  the  princes  and  prmcesses 

of  the  hlood  royal,  and  the  four  archbishops  of  England 

and  Ireland,  the  highest  order  and  rank  of  the  British 

peerage.    The  title  of  duke  was  introduced  into  England 

when,  by  a  charter  dated  17th  March  1337,  the  lordi^ps, 

castles,  lands,  Ac,  constituting  the  earldom  of  Cornwall, 

were  erected  by  Ki^g  Edward  IIL  into  a  duchy,  and  were 

conferred  upon  his  eldest  son  Prince  Edward  of  Woodstock, 

afterwards  so  ^ell  and  honourably  known  as  the  Black 

Prince^  who  thus  as  duke  of  Cornwall  was  iheflrst  English 

doke.    When,  in  1343,  he  was  created  to  the  dignity  of 

Prince  of  Wales,  the  Black  Prince  was  invested  with  a 

coronet,  a  gold  ring,  and  a  silver  rod.     And,  as  duke  of 

Cornwall,  he  had  already  been  invested  with  a  sword.     The 

ieoond  of  the  English  dukes  was  Henry,  earl  of  Lancaster, 

Derby,  and  Leicester,  and  count  of  Provence,  who  in  1351 

Vai  created  duke  of  Lancaster. 

Of  the  form  and  enrichmenc  of  the  princely  coronet  of 
tile  Black  Prince  no  repi^esentation  or  descriptive  record  is 
known  to  exist ;  nor  is  it  known  whether  any  distinctive 
coronet  was  ever  assigned  to  the  prince  as  the  ensign  of  his 
doca]  rank.  As  now  worn,  a  duke's  coronet  ha  eight 
golden  leaves  of  a  oonventional  t3rpe  (commonly  called,  but 
*>thont  any  reason  whatever,  "  atrawberry-leaves  '^,  set 
tnct  npon  a  circlet  of  gold,  and  having  their  stalks  so  con- 
iiKted  as  to  form  them  into  a  wrtoth.  Li  representations, 
^lee  only  of  the  leaves,  with  two  half  leaves,  are  shown. 
9^  late  years  this  coronet  has  inclosed,  and  in  representa- 
tioQi  IB  Bhown  to  inclose,  a  cap  of  crimson  velvet,  sur- 
Bponted  by  a  rich  golden  taseel,.  and  lined  and  guarded 
^  ermine  (fig.  1) ;  but,  tftill  more  recently,  this  coronet 


?ig.  i.  Fig.  2. 

Dccal  Coronete. 

■  commonly  represented,  with  much  better  taste,  with 
ptither  cap  or  lining  oi  any  kind,  as  in  fig.  2.  The  opinion 
^pi^vaierji  that  this  distinctive  form  of  coronet  appears 
for  'Jie  nrst  time  placed  about  the  basinet  of  Prince  John 
J^Eltkam.  tlie  younger  brother  of  Edward  III.,  who  died 
J?  1336,  m  his  monumental  effigy  in  Westminster  Abbey. 
•^lat  there  is  no  foundation  for  such  a  supposed  origin  of 
*oe  ducil  coronet  is  evident  from  the  effigy  itself ;  since  the 
decorations  of  the  headpiece  and  of  the  rost  of  the  armour 
■fe  precbeiy  the  same,  and  they  also  are  identical  with 
•JDiiiar  d'jcoraMons  that  appear  in  other  effigies  of  about  the 
•^ffle  date.  The  decoration,  however,  that  is  carved  upon 
^  basinet  of  Prince  John  may  probably  have  suggested 
the  crest-coronet,  which  in  the  15th  century  so  frequently 


nipported  knightly  crests.  It  must  be  added  that  the 
basinet  in  the  effigy  x>f  Ftinoe  John  certainly  once  was 
enciicled  by  a  plain  narrow  fillet,  proWbly  of  gold,  for  the 
reception  ci  which  a  channel  still  appears,  sli^tly  sunk  in 
the  alabaster  immediately  below  the  band  of  conventional 
leafage  that  is  carved  in  low  relief.  The  effigy  of  the  Black 
Prince  himself  (1376),  at  Canterbury,  exhibits  on  the 
basinet  a  decorative  accessory  that  may  possibly  have  been 
the  prototype  of  the  leaf-crowned  cirdet  restricted  to  dukes 
in  later  times.  From  the  jewelled  band  or  fillet  that 
encompasses  this  basixiet  there  rise  sixteen  leaves,  with  a 
second  series  oT  the  same  number  of  trefoils  of  much  smaller 
size  alternating  with  the  larger  leaves,  the  stalks  of  tho 
whole  being  conjoined.  These  larger  leaves  differ  very 
slightly  from  those  that  are  carv^  npon  the  armo^ir  of 
Pmice  John  of  Eltham,  and  they  are  in  exact  accordance 
with  a  favourite  form  of  decorative  foliase  in  general  Ubo 
when  the  effigy  was  executed.  In  his  wiB,  Lionel,  duke  of 
Clarence,  who  died  in  1368,  bequeathed  the  ^ttoo  golden 
circles,"  with  one  of  which  he  states  that  he  himself  had 
been  **  created  a  duke,''  while  with  the  other  his  elder 
brother,  the  Black  Prince,  had  been  "  created  a  prince." 
It  may  be  accepted  as  certain  that  for  a  considerable  time 
the  coronets  of  both  dukes  and  earls  were  decorated  jather 
after  an  arbitrary  taste  than  in  accordance  with  any  estab- 
lished rule.  Thus,  more  than  a  century  after  tho  death  of 
the  Black  Prince,  the  coronet  of  John  de  la  Pole,  K.G. 
duke  of  Suffolk,  has  the  circlet  heightened  with  fleun-de-lys 
alternating  with  clusters  of  three  small  ballsl  The  exact 
period  at  which  the  distinctive  enrichments  of  the  coronets 
of  the  different  orders  in  the  British  peerage  was  determined 
and  established -still  remains  undecided. 

In  early  times,  the  rank,  dignity,  and  title  of  duke  were 
directly  associated  wi^  power,  autliority,  and  local  poases- 
aions,  which  constituted  and  were  inseparable  from  his 
dukedom ;  but,  after  a  while,  these  associations  gradually 
became  weakened,  and  at  length  for  the  most  part  they 
ceased  to  exist  of  necessity,  so  that  at  the  present  day  the 
connection  between  a  duke  and  the  locality  that  gives  the 
title  to  hip  dukedom  may  be  very  slight  indeed. 

This  same  title,  duke,  is  borne  still,  with  their  princely 
rank  and  title,  by  the  princes  of  the  royal  family,  as  it  was 
in  the  days  of  Edward  HI. ;  but  these  royal  dukedoms, 
notwithstaniinff  that  they  constitute  peerages  and  are  here- 
ditary, are  created  chiefly^with  a  vibw  to  coimect  tho 
members  of  the  reigning  house  with  the  great  cities  or  with 
certain  provinces  of  the  raahn.  The  old  royal  dukedom  of 
York  is  now  so  far  in  abeyance  that  smce  vhe  last  duke  of 
York  died  without  issue  no  duke  of  York  has  been  created. 
T  e  rival  royal  dukedom  of  Lancaster  since  the  accession 
of  Henry  IV.  has  been  merged  in  the  crown.  Tho  duke 
dom  of  Cornwall  is  held  by  the  heir  apparent. 

At  various  periods  alsopand  in  different  countries,  this 
same  title,  duke,  has  been  in  use  to  denote  certain  princes 
who  were  the  actual  sovereigns  of  small  states,  or  others 
who,  while  vassals  of  some  gre^t  suzerain,  eryoyed  in  an 
approximato  degree  a  virtual  independence.  The  term 
duke,  again,  was  introduced  into  their  English  version  by 
the  .translators  of  the  Old  Testament,  as  a  becoming  title 
for  certain  chiei  tains  and  potentates,  the  Oriental  sheiks  of 
a  romotc  antiquity. 

A  duke  in  tbc  British  peerage,  not  of  royal  rank,  is 
Btyled  "  Your  Grace."  and  he  is  "  Most  Noble  ; "  his  wife 
is  a  "  duchess,"  and  she  also  is  styled  "  Your  Grace,"  and  is 
**  Most  Noble."  All  their  sons  are  "  lords,"  and  all  their 
daughters  are  "ladies;"  but  their  eldest  son  bears  his 
father's  "  second  title,"  since  each  of  tES^iigher  ranks  of 
nobility  has  one  or  more  of  the  lower  ranks  associated  vrith. 
it ;  thus  a  duke's  eldest  son  always  ranks  as  a  marquis, 
and  generally  bears  that  title.     The  pariiamcntary  mantld 
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■jt  rvM  of  a  duke  ia  scarlet,  and  has  four  doublings  of 
armine.  Tha  royal  dukes  hare  coronets  as  princes.  The 
coronet  of  a  ducheu  lb  the  same  as  that  of  her  husband. 

The  titles  arch-duke  and  arch-duchess,  grand-duke  and 
grand-duchess,  are  in  use  on  the  Continent,  the  fonnor  in 
Austria  and  the  latter  in  Russia,  to  distinguish  the  princes 
and  princesses  of  the  imperial  families.  The  title  grand- 
duke  has  also  been  applied  to  certain  of  the  minor  Con- 
tinental independent  princes.  (a  b.) 

DUKIN  FIELD,  a  township  and  local  board  district  of 
England,  in  East  Cheshire,  forming  part  of  the  parlia- 
mcut:iry  borough  of  Staleybbohse,  which  see. 

DULCAMARA,  so  named  from  its  taste,  at  first  bitter 
and  eventually  sweet,  is  a  drug  consisting  of  the  dried  young 
branches  of  Solaninn  Dalcamam,  Bitter-sweet  or  Woody 
Nightshade — a  woody  perennial  of  the  natural  order 
Solancuece.  It  has  a  slender  shrubby  and  climbing  stem ; 
flowers  in  lateral  or  terminal  c^-mes,  with  a  hypogynous 
purple  corolla,  and  yellow  anthers  converging  into  a  cone ; 
and  fruit  a  red,  oval,  scarlet  beny.  For  medical  purposes 
the  branches  are  collected  in  autumn  when  tlie  leavcsi  are 
ahed.  Dulcamara  contains  an  alkaloid  tolaninf,  C^gH-jNOj^ 
(Zwcnger  and  Kind),  besides  a  sweet  and  bitter  principle, 
dulcamarine  or  picro(flt/eio)ij  and  other  matters.  The  drug 
was  formerly  supposed  to  be  efficacious  in  a  great  variety 
of  complaints.  It  appears  to  have  some  effect  on  the  skin 
and  kidneys,  and  the  infusion  is  now  administered  in 
chronic  skin  diBcaHes,  cachectic  conditions  of  the  s}'stem, 
and  rheumatic  aflfcction.«. 

5««  D.  Cauret,  ViS  Suianiiett  Strtubarg,  1S64  ;  Gatrod,  JIateria 
Mtdicn^  4th  od.  187  4. 

DULCIGXO,  a  town  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  in  the 
Albanian  sanjak  of  Scutari,  occupying)'  a  bold  promontory 
on  the  Adriatic,  eighteen  miles  W.S,W.  of  tlie  town  of 
Scutari.  It  has  a  strong  castle,  is  the  seat  of  a  Catholic 
bishop,  and  numbers  about  8000  inhabitants,  who  are 
mainly  engaged  in  agriculture,  but  also  cany  on  a  little 
ahip-building  and  a  certain  amount  of  foreign  commerce. 
The  Turkish  Olkin,  or  Olgun,  preserves  more  distinctly  the 
ancient  name  of  Olcinium,  by  which  Dulcigno  was  known  to 
the  Romanis  who  obtained  possession  of  it  about  167  B.c. 
during  the  war  with  Gentius,  the  Ill\Tian  king.  In  modem 
history  the  town  is  nutcd  for  the  defeat  of  the  Venetians  in 
171^ ;  and  its  inhabitants  were  long  remarkable  for  their 
pinici(»s. 

DCLUTTI,  a  city  and  lake  port  of  the  United  States,  in 
the  state  of  Minne-^uta,  advantageously  situated  at  the 
•(luth-wo^t  extremity  of  Lake  Superior,  about  1«'30  miles 
niirllirn-.t  of  St  Paul.  It  forms  the  ea^^tern  terminus  of  the 
N'»rtlii«m  Pacific  mil  mad  and  th»>  northern  terminus  of  the 
L:iki'  Sujicr^ir  and  MiHsisj^i^pi  railroa<l.  A  ship  canal,  250 
fe«l  wiil«»,  which  has  boon  nit  acn>s?  Minnesota  ix>int,  gives 
reudv  accent  to  the  town  fr«im  the  lake.  Duluth  stands  on 
the  i^iJc  of  an  acclivity  ovi.'rI<K>kin>;  the  lake.  It  possesses 
dock;*,  and  contains  suvcnil  m:inu factories.  Owing  to  \U 
p<»«»i;iiin  the  rise  of  the  ti»wn  has  heen  very  rapid.  In  18G0 
tliiTV'  were  not  TJi  inhabitants,  wlicriM'i  a  census  in  1875 
i»i»)»eJ  the  papulation  to  l>o  bUdO.  It  derives  its  name 
fmrn  JiMu  Da  Luth,  a  French  otlicer  who  visited  the  J»i>ot 
in  tlii«  17th  ofntur\-. 

Dn^Wiril,   a  villatrn   of  Kr.^rl.md,  in  the  county  of 
S'lrr- y,  five  niilos  fr-^ni  London  Itridge,  remarkable  for  its 
un  1    p''iiro   gallon-.     Tl»o    manor,     which     h.ul 
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l-i  ■!..-••  1  t'»  tl.-'  (.'liiiii.ic  r.^niks  of  IJcrmoadsoy,  was  printed 
]y  hinn-  VllI,  in  I.^ll.  to  Thomas  Calton  ;  and  his 
^ri!iil  m.  S.r  l'r.';i''i-»  ('.liton,  '^■»ld  it  in  ICoG  to  l'Mw;inl 
Alif^  n.  V.  L  .0  ril:i.'.'  i .  I:i'l:-"''>lul.lv  is.s.iciati'd  with  the  iihuo 
ly  l.ti  prin,  !y  f  .M-l.ti-Mi.  Dulwirh  Ci»llc||ro,  or.  liS  he 
ijuiin'iy  :.mI  pi-uly  i".li.il  it,  "  G'jd'.i  Gift  Cyllc^''.' "  1-tft- 
ALL!  TN,  viA  i.   p.  .■»'^1»,  w  .1  fjiiMtyd  w.th  ^Toat  state  on 


September  13,  1619,  in  the  pranooeof 
Balcon,  Lord  Amndell,  Inigo  Jodm,  and  othar 
men.    According  to  the  lettaia  patent  the  almspeople 
scholars  were  to  be  choeen  in  equal  propoitioni  fnm  t^ 
parishes  of  St  Giles  (Camberwell),  St  Botolph  witf 
Bishopsgate,  and  St  Saviour's  (SonthwariL),  and  ''that 
of  the  parish  of  St  Giles  without  Cripplegate  whkh  is 
the  county  of  Middlesex."    By  a  series  of  statates  m 
in  1626,  a  few  days  before  his  death,  Allqm  onbined  tj^ 
his  school  should  be  for  the  instmction  d  80  boyi  '«»i-|^ 
ing  of  three  distinct  classes :— ^1 )  the  twelve  yootwd^i^f^. 
(2)  children  of  inhabitants  of  Dolwich  (who  vne  to  i^ 
taught  freely) ;  and  f 3)  '*  towne  or  foreign  schoUen,"  irii 
were  "  to  pay  such  allowance  as  the  master  and  vaidbsi 
shall  appoint"    That  it  was  the  foonder^s  inteiitioi  cs 
establish  a  great  public  school  upon  the  model  of  Wm^ 
minster  and  St  Paul's,  with  a  liberaJ  provision  for  onimitf 
training,  is  conclusively  shown  by  the  statutes ;  but  b  m 
scarcely  dead  when  his  grand  project  was  oveithrowi,  n4 
for  more  than  two  oenturies  the  educational  benilirf 
God's  Gift  College  were  restricted  to  the  twain  po« 
scholars.     In  1858,  however,  the  foundation  wu  MtMy 
reconstituted  by  Act  of  Parliament     The 
of  the  college  is  now  vested  in  19  govenon,  of 
1 1  are  nominated  by  the  Court  of  Chanoeiy  and  8 
by  the  four  parishes  already  mentioned.    The  fint  hisd  4 
the  re«'onstituted  college,  and  the  first  also  who  has  iBk 
borne  the  name  of  Alleyo,  is  the  Rer.  A.  J.  Carver,  DJX 
The  revenue  is  at  present  fl877)  more  than  £17,000 1 
year,  with  the  prospect  of  a4ai|^  and  progienive  inrniia 
After  provision  for  the  expenses  of  management  sad  tki 
maintenance  of  the  chapel  and  library,  the  snrplns  is  diviM 
into  four  portions,  of  which  three  are  aisigiied  to  tki 
educational  and  one  to  the  eleemosynary  bnn^  cf  tki 
foundation.     The  educational  fonmUtion  compriaa  tes 
distinct  schools,  the  "  Upper"  and  the  "  I/iwer.*    Ia  tki 
former  the  curriculum  of  study,  as  defined  by  Act  of  Ads' 
ment,  includes,  besides  ancient  and  modem  langoegH  wi 
mathematics,  drawing  and  designing,  civil  ijuginwin 
physics,  chemistry,  and  other  branches  of  scicnes ;  is  tki 
hitter  it  is  similar  to  that  adopted  in  scxalled  BiddkMfaa 
schools.     The  Upper  School  contained  in  1877  MS^y  ^ 
boys,  and  the  hovftt  160.     The  buiMings  of  the  Uppir 
School  are    a    splendid    pile,  designed  by  Mr  Cbnt 
Ikrry,   in  the    ''Northern    Itah'an    style  of  the  M 
century."    They  are  said  to  form  the  most  cowMdiHi 
and  complete,  as  probably  they  have  proved  the  moot  co^** 
fabric  erected  for  educational  purposes  in  reent  tm^ 
The  main  arcliitectunil  feature  is  the  interior  of  tht  gnrt 
hall,  wliich  will  compare  advantageously  with  sons  d  Ai 
l)est   college  halls  at  Oxford  or  CamhridgeL    Thnt  ■• 
about  25  acres  of  play-ground  and  ericke^fieId  iadsM 
within  the  boundaiy  fence  of  the  coUe^     Dnlwich  CoOqp 
p<vs>csse3  one  advantage  peculiar  to  itself  in  its  i|d(iM 
{•ioturo  galler}',  bequeathed  to  the  college  bj  Sir  P-  '• 
rxmr^jcois,   R.A.,  in    1811,  with  a  separate  endflW* 
of  £  r>  J  0  a  year.     The  pictures  most  widely  known  sad  w^ 
highly  appreciated  are  probably  the  exqnisiu  5*"^ 
a:id  the  choice  specimens  of  the  Dutch  schooL     fhs  «!?■ 
income  of  the  gallery  fund  is  devoted  to  instiwtia  ■ 
drawing  and  design  in  the  two  schools, 

Sro  W.  Harnett  BUnoh,  IhtlwUk  CoiUgt  mad  Siimr4  i>1f^ 
IS"* 

DUMAXGAS,  a  town  of  the  Fkilxppines,  in  tho  Wi^ 
of  Panay,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Jaluar.    It  im  ats^ 
'  in  a    fertile  ^in.  and  deals  in  rice^  trcpanfr  and  pi* 
Popiiliition  st;'t<Hl  at  i'5,000. 

Dl-.MAltSAlS,  CasAK  CnniiKAV  (1676-175^-  » 
I  Fr^n.-h  phiioki^^ist,  was  bom  tot  MaraeiUaa,  Joi^r  7*  ^^"j 
I  His  father  died  while  he  was  yet  an  infant ; 
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9^  bar  eztmTagance,  dissipated  his  patrimony.  He  was 
idneatod  m  his  natiTe  town  by  the  Fathers  of' the  Oratory, 
nfto  whose  oongregation  he  entered)  but  feeling  the 
restraints  on  his  liberty  too  severe,  he  left  it  at  the  age 
)f  twenty-five,  and  repaired  to  Paris,  where  he  married,  and 
vas  admitted  an  advocate  in  1704^  He  soon,  however, 
initted  the  bar,  separated  from  his  wife,  to  whom  he  gave 
ip  the  little  he  possessed,  aod  went  to  reside  witli  the 
President  de  Maisons,  in  the  capacity  of  tutor  to  his  son. 
9e  was  afterwards  successively  tutor  to  the  son  of  Law, 
Jie  projector,  and  the  son  of  the  Marquis  de  Baufremout 
\X  was  during  this  last  period  that  he  published  the  results 
li  his  grammatical  investigations,  which  were  received  with 
jreat  indifference.  On  terminating  his  engagement  with 
the  liarquis  de  Baufremont  he  opened  an  establishment  for 
sdncatiOn  in  the  faubourg  St  Victor,  which  scarcely  afforded 
liim  the  means  of  subsistence.  He  strove  to  eke  out  his 
Menty  income  by  contributions  to  the  Encyclopedia,  but 
bis  hist  years  were  spent  in  very  straitened  circumstances. 
Qe  died  at  Paris  on  the  11th  June  1756,  at  the  age  of 
eighty.  Dumarsais  possessed  no  ordinary  talents.  His 
researches  are  distinguished  alike  by  their  accuracy. 
Ingenuity,  and  depth.  As  a  man,  he  combined  the  greatest 
Duity  of  morals  and  simplicity  of  character  with  a  rare 
legree  of  manly  fortitude  in  the  midst  of  his  misfortunes ; 
ytA  during  the  greater  part  of  his  Hfe  he  was  left  to  languish 
in  obecnrity,  and  his  merits  scarcely  attracted  any  notice 
imtil  nearly  half  a  century  after  his  death.  His  works  on 
philosophy  and  general  grammar,  however,  are  worthy  of 
attention.  Of  these,  the  best  are  his  Principet  de  Qramr 
vuiirt  and  his  HUtoire  des  Tropes,  D'Alembert  and 
Voltaire  both  paid  a  just  and  disoriminating  tribute  to 
the  merits  of  Dumarsais.  An  edition  of  his  works  was 
collected  by  Duchosal  and  Millon,  and  published  at  Paris 
in  1797,  in  seven  vols.  8vo.  In  1804,  the  French  Institute 
proposed  a  prize  for  an  Mo</e  on  Dumarsais,  which  was 
giined  by  De  Q^rando,  whose  work  was  published  at 
Paris  in  1805,  in  8vo.  An  earlier  Hoffe  by  D'Alembert  iS 
to  be  found  in  the  MHanges  de  LitUraturtf  and  prefixed  to 
the  above-meationed  edition  of  the  works  of  Dumarsais. 

DIJMAS,  Alsxandbe  (1802-1870),  one  of  the  most 

Tsoarkable  characters  that  the  19th  century  has  produced, 

WIS  the  son  of  General  Dumas  and  of  Marie  Labouret, 

ia  innkeeper's  daughter.     His  father  was  an  officer  of 

nmarkable  gallantry,  who  for  his  dashing  exploits  had 

obtained  the  odd  title  of  the   **  Horatius  Codes  of  the 

'Tyrol"    He   was  a   creole,   the  illegitimate  son  of  the 

Htrqnis  Davy  de  la  Pailleterie,  and  of  Louise  Dumas,  a  black 

^raman  of  6t  Domingo.     Long  after,  his  grandson  was  to 

tzdte  the  laughter  of  Paris  by  claiming  this  title,  and 

•ssuming  the  family  arms.     The  general  had  an  insubor- 

^te  temper,   and  excited    the  dislike    and  suspicion 

^  Napoleon,  who  sent  him  back  from  Egypt  to  languish 

in  obecority,  and  die  of  disappointment  at  Villers-Cotterets 

in  the  year  1806. 

Alexandre  Dumas  was  bom  on  July  4,  1802,  at  Villers- 
^terets,  where  he  was  brought  up  under  the  care  of 
^  affectionate  and  pious  mother.  Some  of  the  most 
S^tcefal  passages  of  autobiography  are  to  be  found  in 
thoie  pages  of  his  memoirs  wliich  are  devoted  to  an 
^unt  of  his  boyhood,  and  which  present  an  excellent 
picture  of  French  country  town  life.  He  seems  to  have 
Wi  an  idle  and  a  troublesome  youth,  and,  though  places 
*ere  found  for  him  with  notaries  and  other  functionaries, 
^  could  not  settle  to  bii8ines3.  The  family  means  were 
f'^nder.  They  were  soon  almost  reduced  to  poverty ;  and 
^  the  year  1823  Alexandre  set  off  for  Paris  to  seek 
nis  fortune,  where  he  was  to  make  such  good  use  of  his 
J'^der  opportunities,  that  within  five  years  his  name 
^'^came  famous.     Within  a  few  days  of  his  arrival,  an  old 


friend  of  his  father's,  General  Foy,  obtained  a  clerVs  place 
for  him  in  the  dnke  of  Orleans's  establishment,  worth  only 
^0  a  year,  bnt  it  seemed  a  fortune.  A  friends  De 
Leuven,  and  he  now  joined  their  talents  in  a  light  farce 
called  Le  Chaste  et  P Amour  (produced  September  23, 
1825).  This  was  sncceeded  by  a  oramatic  piece,  written 
with  the  assiatance  of  one  of  his  friends,  and  called  La 
Noce  el  VEnterremml  (November  21,  1826),  known  in 
England  as  the  amusing  lUuetrioue  Stranger,  Meanwhile 
the  visit  of  Macieady  and  other  English  players  to  Paris 
had  introduced  him  to  Shakespeare,  and  had  set  him  to 
work  on  a  grand  romantic  and  historical  drama  which  he 
called  Christine,  The  young  clerk  had  the  boldness  to 
look  forward  to  having  it  presented  on  the  boards  of  the 
first  theatre  in  France,  and,  with  an  energy  and  spirit  that 
should  encourage  every  friendless  aspirant,  set  every 
resource  he  could  command  at  work.  Charles  Nodier 
introduced  him  to  Baron  Taylor,  the  literary  director  of 
the  theatre,  who,  if  we  are  to  credit  Dumas,  was  so 
enchanted  with  the  work  that  he  accepted  it  and  submitted 
it  to  the  company  at  once.  It  is  more  probable  that,  from 
the  rather  corrupt  fashion  which  then  regulated  such 
matters,  the  privilege  was  secured  by  the  influence  of  the 
duke  of  Orleans,  fint  it  happened  that  another  Christine 
was  supported  by  even  greater  influence,  and  Dumas's  had  to 
bo  withdrawn.  In  a  e^ort  time  he  had  written  Henri  III, 
which  was  produced  (February  11,  1829)  with  the  most 
extraordinary  results.  This  piece  was  important  as  being 
the  first  success  of  the  well  known  "  Romantic  school" 
Henri  I  11.^  it  is  said,  brought  its  author  about  £2000. 
But  the  revolution  of  Jnly  now  broke  out  and  interrupted 
every  literary  scheme. 

It  was,  however,  welcomed  by  the  Creole's  son,  who  flung 
himself  with  ardour  into  the  struggle.  And  here  l>ogin8 
that  donble  interest  in  his  life,  which  was  as  adventurous 
as  that  of  some  of  his  own  heroes,  and  suggests  the  career 
of  Benvenuto  Cellini  He  has,  of  course,  made  his  own 
share  in  the  exciting  scenes  of  the  Three  Days  as  conspicu- 
ous as  possible ;  and  his  expedition  to  Soissons,  and  almost 
single-handed  capture  of  a  powder  magazine,  a  general, 
and  officers  were  heartily  laughed  at  and  wholly  dis 
believed.  Allowing,  howeyer,  for  embellishment,  it  is  due 
to  bim  to  say  that  his  narrative  seems  to  be  true  in  the 
main.  He  was,  however,  unlucky  enough  to  have  cast  lua 
lot  with  the  more  violent  party,  which  found  itself  opposed 
to  the  Orleans  family,  and  never  recovered  their  favour ; 
and  King  Lom's  Phih'ppe  always  treated  him  with  a  good 
humoured  contempt 

He  now  returned  to  his  dramatic  labours,  and  produced 
Antony  (1831),  one  of  the  eariiest  of  those  gross  out- 
rages on  public  morality  which  have  helped  to  make 
conjugal  infidelity  the  favourite  theme  of  the  French  drama. 
But  by  this  time  he  had  found  that  the  slow  production  of 
dramas  scarcely  offered  a  profitable  field  for  his  talents. 
The  successful  founding  of  the  Jievue  des  Deux  Mondes 
tempted  him  into  trying  his  skill  on  historical  romances, 
professedly  in  imitation  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.  And  this 
would  seem  to  be  the  first  opening  of  that  seam  which  waa 
to  be  worked  later  with  such  extraordinary  profit.  Here  he 
introduced  that  daring  system  of  working  up  the  ideas 
of  others,  which  he  had  already  carried  out  in  his  dramatic 
labours,  his  successful  pieces  of  Henri  III,  and  Christine 
proving  to  consist  of  whole  scenes  stolen  from  Schiller 
and  other  writers  almost  without  changing  a  word,  though 
the  arrangement  of  the  plot  and  situations  are  masterly 
and  originaL  A  piece  of  his,  called  the  Tour  de  Nesle 
(produced  in  1832),  wliich  caused  a  perfect  furore  in  Paris, 
led,  however,  to  a  more  serious  charge  of  plagiarism.  In 
ctmcequence  of  a  duel  ho  was  directed  to  leave  France  for 
a  time,  and  set  off— in  July  1832— on  a  tour  through 
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Switzerland,  which  suecrcstcd  to  him  a  scries  of  those  od<l 
books  of  travels  made  up  of  long  extracts  from  old  memoirs. 
Loiide-books.  imaginary  dialogues,  and  adventures. 

In  1842  he  married  an  actress  named  Ida  Ferrier.  who 
had  performed  in  his  plays ;  but  the  union  was  not  a  happy 
one,  and,  after  a  rather  extravagant  career,  the  lady  retired 
to  Florence,  where  she  5icd  in  the  year  1869.  Hitherto 
bw  success,  though  remarkable,  could  not  be  called  Euro- 
pean, and  he  was  nnt  to  bo  distinguished  from  the  crowd 
of  French  pnifcssional  Uttcrateurs,  But  in  1 84 4  the  famous 
Monte  Chrtsto  appcnrcd,  which  may  be  said  to  have  excited 
more  universal  interest  than  any  romance  since  RohiiiMon 
Crusoe  or  Waryrhy,  The  extraordinary  colour,  the  never- 
flagging  spirit,  the  endless  surprises,  and  the  air  of  nature 
which  was  cast  over  even  the  most  extravagant  situationp, 
knake  this  work  worthy  of  the  popidarity  it  enjoyed  in 
almost  every  country  of  the  world.  It  was  followed  by  the 
no  less  famous  Thye  Musketeers.  These  productions  were 
the  more  rpmarkablo  as  they  were  written  from  day  to  day 
for  the  readers  of  a  nowsjKiper,  and  thus  firmly  established 
the  feuilletOH  as  a  necessary  clement  of  French  literature. 
In  this,  as  in  other  departments  where  he  wn.s  Ruccessful, 
Dumas  was  not  original,  and  only  took  up  the  idea  of  a 
successful  predecessor,  Eugene  Sue,  whose  Juif  Errard  hod 
enjoyed  much  ^K^pularity  in  this  sliape. 

Tliis  triumph  made  him,  as  it  were,  irresponsible  in  the 
literary  world,  and  sugcested  to  liim  a  series  of  whole- 
sale operations  for  supplying  the  public  v:ith  books,  the 
history  of  which  makes  an  extraordinary  chapter  in  liter- 
ature. Uo  contracted  for  innumerable  stories,  each  of 
^at  length,  ami  to  Iks  published  at  the  same  time,  almost 
any  ono  of  which  would  1k)  lM?yond  the  powers  of  a  single 
writer.  In  a  f ingle  year,  1844,  ho  issued  Fome  forty 
volume^,  and  Inter  on  he  engaged  him.«clf  even  more  deeply 
to  mret  tli^so  heavy  demands.  He  began  by  emplopng  one 
or  two  o&siiitantR,  with  whose  aid  he  fumLshcd  his  two  great 
stories ;  and  it  may  bo  said  that,  with  his  constant 
Fupervision  and  inspiration,  his  doily  direction,  Buggc.^tion 
of  incidents,  manipulation  of  the  ideas  of  others,  consulta- 
tion<4,  d:o.,  he  might  almost  fairly  cbim  the  credit  of  having 
writ(<^n  Mm\t*'  Vhrhio^xA  the  Three  MunkHeers,  Hi*  most 
v:diiiMo  n^sistant  was  Maquet.  Indeed,  the  chief  credit  of 
Dnims'fl  nm^t  in)i»'»rtnnt  stories  has  Inicn  claimed  for  him; 
hut  IS  h*>  after ivanls  often  tried  his  powers  alone,  nnd  with 
but  poor  -u«ve:-.'»,  it  ;-.f»ms probnbl*^  thit  hi^ishnro  in  Dumis'" 
works  w.i-^  no  more  than  what  has  l-oen  described.  But 
ppp=pntly  tlio  populir  writer  fnind  that  even  this  f'^rm  of 
pir1n'r-lii|i  w;n  tio  lt-'  •♦  a  t:\x  uj'on  his  tim*»,  nnd  he  bc^.in 
to  pr«»ivi«il  upun  tho  s:im|1«t  vr<  »»*-■«■■.  of  ordrring  Trork"  fn>ri 
cl'^v-r  vouni;  wri*i"r^.  to  vh'iii  h.'  *«uj'.rr>?»'»d  a  subi^rt  nrd 
peril  I p*;  I  yii'i|''oo-:»^ii:r'.f  trr»itii)fnt — and  thenis.suinfr  their 
work  with  hi**  r'»:no.  Pi'i-ic  ("»r"  in  the  ^electi'^n  was  at 
first  oT«r^»-^d.  Iiut  Hter  h-^  ncoepV-'l  any  Fti^P"  thrit  wv 
bmu'jht  to  liiin — triv»l3,  r<-sriy^,  *-t'»ric-? — -.wA  r'v:i">r«'.'d 
them  witli  V\<  r.;unL".  TiiiW,]  a  V'^hirn"  c^r.ld  ]»■■'  filltNl  vjrh 
tlin  t..M  d'»*  I!*;  :i:»'l  roiM|»r!<"lt''d  nPVn«'ltion«;  of  t^»'^  *V"tr»^, 
w!ii'  'j  \v.i«  .  ::t  -r  :1  in  tho  i:i'^-tv.in'«i«?Tinir  f^^"^!: !■'>:.  Vv  f  ri'ii-.^r 
<?•'  t'  ■-•■  ;  r.  \'\  T-i'"'!'.:'.  t  */'/■.'«  *'  Iv  ^fi•■■^'1'»'!^t,''  m'"1  <>'i«nrl 
l»!i'»'i-;  i"  riti'l  ^1=  -v--ton  i-f  i^iir-'i-riil'Ti :  f  r  t^  d  :» 1  ir'l 
liv^-i  r  -itI;.  tj  bv  a  Il'.»'r»'  ''f  wl'  i  li*-'  nil- il  *'  c-tiimi  •.-." 
"AM   V'l'i'i"   T  ^■■'"f  nv  Ml."*  \\'^.  FTV'*,  "  rn  rn>i''''  ;■'■.■;    -tv. 

f.nn  ;v'  •  •  ;..  )  =3  t"rr:  .'^'vl  I'.t  !"^>  h' "ir.  *^  ■'  "^  \v].  ■♦  }■;. 
..I].  ■...•.  .  J;  -v.  |.«i"t.  nn  '.  J  ^*ti>  it  ii*'»  nrw  !^:i|vs  aiVl  cnrr.- 
bir'  ■.•ii'Ti-." 

th'"  w-.'k  "•"  '  ■'.  :  ■  *:  in  t"  !'i^  i<v-i  -^vm  :i.  !•.■.*  t:«i'.v  iritt^rt- 1 
on  f»  !»■  "v  :i.M.l  p.  V;.  n  .■"•'•■.■,  wi<!i  :•  v.-  w  (it  .1  i.;;'liT;'/  )i:; 
iHM"itnr..n  r»ni|  irri'ifxi:,  •  l;i^  own  F.i^^'^ni  ti-t-'.  ^n  ;}::■' 
yW\  he  \  !i:!'  a  v.i.-.i  tL'j'ri.'  for  iho  i-r  -i*.  '..*;  li  l1  hi-  owi. 


works,  and  a  gorgeous  castle  at  St  Germain,  on  tl*e  mode! 
of  a  palace  in  a  faiiy  talc  on  which  he  lAvi^ifaed  erpry 
adornment.     While  them  follies  were  in  progren.  be  mc- 
ceeded  in  getting  himself  attached  to  the  mita  of  the  yoonz 
duke  of  Montpenaier,  then  (1846)  setting  ont  for  MadrfJ 
to  be  married,  and  received  besides  a  rort  of  commission  frnm 
the  Government  to  Tisit  Algeria,  with  a  vi^w  to  making  it 
popular  by  a  lively  aeeoont  from  his  pen.    He  was  granted 
a  passage  to  Oran  on  board  one  of  the  Oovemment  ms4 
boats,  but,  through  an  awkward  misooncoption,  was  aDowet^ 
to  divert  this  vessel  from  her  regnlar  aernoe,  and  used  h^ 
for  visiting  Carthage,  Tunis,  and  other  plaoea.    On  hi« 
return  there  was  much  scandal,  and  the  ministiy  was  vsyy 
severely  interrogated  as  to  the  irr^inlarity  of  allowing  *«4 
contractor  for  stories  ^  to  make  so  free  with  public  prnpeity. 
It  was  explained  that  this  was  entirely  owing  to  a  miniL 
presentation  of  the  popular  writer's.     Another  rebnfll  %a^ 
was  waiting  him ;  for,  having  completely  neglected  Ui 
engagements  to  the  varions  newspapen  while  nuking  tks 
ngreeablo  tour,  he  found  himself  engaged  in  heavy  bv-niu 
with  no  less  than  seven  jonmnis,  inclnding  the  Cmititt- 
tionnel  and  the  Presse.     After  defending  himself  ia  poiia, 
a  performance  that  was  the  entertainment  of  all  Mi^  k 
was  cadt  in  damages.     This  waa  the  banning  of  fcii  &• 
asters.     His  theatre,  after  opening  with  one  of  hii  {lieco 
which  took  two  nights  to  perform,  fell  on  evil  daji^  laJ 
the  revolution  of  1 84 8  plunged  it  into  difficultiesi    hi  tbcM 
new  scenes  ho  was  by  no  means  popular,  being  sn^ieetod 
from  his  assiduous  attendance  on  the  Oilcans  familf.   B^ 
this  time  all  his  best  works  had  been  written ;  tad  W 
was  now  only  to  attract  attention  by  some  extan^ 
literary  somersanlt  or  impudent  attempt  at  *'  hambaggiBg* 
the  public.     He  attempted  newspapers  like  the  JVbiifv 
taire^  of  which  ho  would  grow  tired  after  a  fc  v  iniBhsi» 
but  to  every  article  in  which  he  was  ready  to  tttack  ba 
name.     His  next  escapade  waa  joining  Ovibaldi  (IMO), 
whose  messenger  and  lieutenant  he  constituted hiniidf;iiii. 
in  reward  for  some  trifling  service,  he  claimed  the  appeisS' 
ment  of  "director  of  the  museum  and  ezploratkoi'tf 
Naples,  an  office  he  was  presently  forced  to  raign.   Aftv 
this  he  was  reduced  to  all  manner  of  devices  to  nuBtHB 
himself,  always  borrowing  and  obtaining  moufylnrAifti 
nnd  pretences  which  in  another  could  not  be  called  oobhI 
It  becomes,  indeed,  painful  to  follow  the  stagei  ia  ikii 
rapid  decny, — to  find  him  reduced  to  writing  "pofii*  fcf 
tr?.flesmen,  to  exhibiting  himself  in  shop  windoWL  »1 
to  IntrodiK-irg  grand  schemes  to  the  puUie  wbich  it  '^ 
impossiHe  to  read  without  hearty  laughter.    A  scandito 
infttuihVp,  too,  was  to  be  associated  with  h»  old  «g^  lAiA 
last  excite'l  the  contempt  pity  of  all  who  knew  him.    Toll* 
la^t  he  W.1R  full  of  schemed,  devised  with  the  fertility  »1 
ro'^ito  imagination  of  a  Micawber  \  and  to  the  bit,  omt-  ■ 
tnnit''ly,he  wn  devoted  to  pleasure.  The  result  was  alwik- 
iTiL'  up  of  hi?  h'^iltb,  and  even  a  decay  of  hia  faculties.  Vfco 
tlif-  wir  of  IbTO  broko  out  ho  was  removed  frwn  ftmt' 
I'uy?,  nfT.r  Dinpp?,  and  there  affectionately  atlcndwH^b^ 
''•R  ami  thn.ht-^r.     He  died  on  the  6th  of  T)ec«nl«ff  *> 
t?.r  e..T«i  vc?.r.    J?e  was  even  poorer  than  when  b«l*»i 
♦Vo  wr-rM  ;  nii,i  t|>o  brilliant  novelist,  who  had  fwiKd  w*" 
♦'::in  J.  10  ^00  n  year,  had  hanlly  a  sou  left.    On  the  !*''• 
.Vt*::'   1>72,  wh»^n  the  war  was  over,  his  rrnuin*  W 
v-nv  v".]  to  Vi]lor8-Cottrr*»t8,  and  interred  in  iucmeci  rf 
tl:'^  '  i.l'n^  ?i(f'':\7f''Kr9  of  rt\n%. 

'II  0  wvrks  that  i^^ar  Dumaa'a  name  are  said  to  iw** 
t'-^-.-'n-i  ]0i>0  vobir.i"'.  His  dialogue  is  entirely  Us  «*^ 
f -11  nf  ry.^it  and  dramatic  propriety— and  thii,  l<^  ■ 
hl'-.V'  '^f  the  t'-rnptati'^n,  to  a  man  paid  by  the  !m«»to*i|* 
o-it  "  his  m.itt'jr  to  the  utmost  extent  He  left  abovt  rx7 
dnm::":.  of  whioh  not  more  than  three  or  foor  viU  l« 
re  1  nan  to  rod ;  but  two,  the  Manage  torn  Lemit  JT-  ^ 
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M^  de  BeUe  Ide^  belong  to  the  rtperioire  ol 
Oom^die  Fzan^aise.  These  will  always  be  listened  to  with 
delight  His  most  popnlar  stories  hare  been  mentioned, 
but  eren  now  their  undue  expansion  and  intenninable 
dsfelopmenty  owing  to  the  necessities  of  the  femlieUm 
ijiteiD,  are  found  to  be  serious  obstacles  to  their  pqpo- 
bnty. 

fib  left  a  daughter,  Madame  Petel,  who  has  written  a 
few  romances,  and  a  son,  the  well-known  '*  Alexandre  Fils," 
vlio^  onlike  his  father,  has  been  distinguished  by  slow  anid 
Buefol  woriL  He  is  best  known  by  his  romance  La  Damn 
Ntf  CamSlioif  which  has  been  translated  in  e^eiy  language 
a  which  romances  are  written,  and  by  a  number  of  dramas 
Hiidi  deal  satirically  with  the  characters,  follies,  and  man- 
ieis  of  society  under  the  second  empire.  (p.  F.) 

DUMAS,  Matthdeu,  Count  (1753-1837),  a  French 
Boeral  and  military  historian,  was  bom  at  Montpellier  of 
noble  fanjjjy,  on  the  23d  November  1753.  He  joined 
te  army  in  1773,  and  entered  upon  actiye  service  in  1780, 
t  aide-de-camp*  to  Bochambeau  oonmiander-in-chief  of  the 
my  sent  to  aid  the  Americans  in  their  war  against 
Qj^and.  He  had  a  share  in  all  the  principal  engagements 
at  occurred  during  a  period  of  neady  .two  years.  Shortly 
ter  the  capture  of  Torktown,  in  which  he  took  part,  he 
ined  the  expedition  under  Yandreuil  intended  to  inake 
i  attack  on  Jamaica.  On  the  conclusion  of  peace  with 
Q^^and  in  1783  he  retarned  to  France^  where  he  soon 
terwards  received  his  commission  as  major.  In  1784  he 
as  sent  to  explore  the  archipelago  and  the  coasts  of 
orkey,  a  service  in  which  he  was  engaged  for  two  years, 
Ld  which  he  performed  with  great  thoroughness.  He  was 
'«Bent  at  the  siege  of  Amsterdam  in  1787,  where  he  00- 
>erated  with  the  Dutch  against  the  Pnusians.  At  the 
QTolntion  he  acted  with  Lafayette  and  the  constitutional 
t>eral  party,  whose  aim  was  to  effect  a  complete  reform 
ithout  abolishing  monarchy.  He  was  intrusted  by  the 
aiembly  with  the  command  of  the  escort  which  conducted 
oois  XYI.  to  Paris  from  Yarennes^  whore  he  had  been 
Tested.  In  1791  he  was  appointed  to  a  command  at 
[eti,  where  he  rendered  important  service  in  improvipg 
16  discipline  of  the  troops,  and  in  oiganizing  the  first 
attalion  of  horse  artillery  that  was  formed  in  France. 
Jhoeea  a  member  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  in  the  same 
ear  by  the  department  of  Seine-et-Oise,  he  advocated  with 
xsmess  and  eloquence  the  principles  and  policy  of  the 
QQttitntional  party  to  which  he  belonged.  In  the  following 
^eer  he  was  elected  president  of  the  Assembly.  When  the 
Ktrane  republicans  gained  the  ascendancy,  however,  he 
>ocame  a  marked  man,  and  judged  it  prudent  to  make  his 
■c^ie  to  England.  Ketuming  after  a  brief  interval  under 
^  apprehension  that  his  father-in-law  would  be  held 
^^^"poDsible  for  his  absence,  he  arrived  in  Paris  in  the  midst 
*f  the  Reign  of  Terror,  and  had  to  flee  to  Switzerland  to 
^void  the  fate  of  his  friends  Bamave  and  Duport  Dutertre. 
^<wn  after  his  retnm  to  France  ho  was  elected  a  member 
^i  the  Council  of  Ancients.  On  the  triumph  of  the  extreme 
f^BTolutionists  in  1797,  Dumas,  being  proscribed  as  a 
'^'ttiarchist,  made  his  escape  to  Holstein,  where  he  enjoyed 
^8  hospitality  of  Count  Stolberg.  During  this  exile  he 
^wte  the  first  part  of  his  PrecU  des  J^vl'nemenis  MilitaireSf 
^Mch  was  published  anonymously  in  monthly  numbers  at 
^*niburg  in  1 800.  Recalled  to  his  native  country  when 
^ODaporte  became  first  consul,  he  decline!  *he  prefecture  of 
Bordeaux,  preferring  a  military  appoiuiment.  Intrusted 
**«li  the  organization  of  the  army  of  reserve  at  Dijon,  he 
^  on  the  completion  of  the  task  appointed  chief  of  the 
^^  to  that  army.  In  1801  he  was  nominated  a 
^oondllor  of  state,  and  in  the  same  year  he  was  chosen  to 
^pose  and  defend  in  the  Corps  Legislatif  the  formation 
^  the  Legion  of  Honour,  of  which  order  he  afterwards 


[  (1810)  became  grand  officer.  Attached  to  the.  houaeholcl 
of  Joseph  Bon^Murte^  Dumas  went  in  1806  to  Naples,, 
wtoe  he  became  mimster  of  war.  On  the  transfer  of 
Joseph  to  the  throne  of  Spain,  end  the  accession  of  Mumt 
to  that  of  Ni^es,  Dumas  rqoined  the  French  army,  with, 
which  he  served  in  Sj^ain  daring  the  campaign  of  1808, 
and  in  Qennany  during  that  of  1809.  After  the  bottle  of 
Wagram,  Dumas  was  employed  in  liegotiating  the  amustioe, 
and  !he  was  left  by  Napoleon  at  Vienna  in  order  to  super- 
intend the  evacuation  ik  Austrian  tenitory  by  the  French 
troops.  In  the  disastroos  Russian  expedition  of  1812  he 
held  the  post  of  intendant-genend  of  the  army,  which 
involved  tiie  charge  of  the  entire  admini8tntr?e  depart- 
ment. He  shared  the  horrors  of  the  retreat  from  Moscow, 
and  the  privations  he  su£Eered  brought  on  a  dangerous  ill- 
ness, from  which,  however,  he  lecovered  after  a  brief 
interval  of  repose  at  Dantzic.  Besuming  his  duties  as  in> 
tendant-genenJ,  he  took  part  in  the  bat&es  of  LUtsen  and 
Bautsen.  "When  the  decisive  defeat  of  Leipsic  occurred^ 
Dumas,  who  was  stationed  with  the  besieged  army  in 
Dresden,  was  employed  to  negotiate  the  unavoidable 
capitulation,  the  terms  of  which,  though  agreed  to  by  the 
opposing  general,  were  not  ratified  by  Uie  dlied  sovereigns. 
Dumas,  idio  had  gone  to  report  the  matter  to  the  emperor, 
was  consequently  arrested  and  imprisoned  in  Hungary  until 
peace  was  concluded  in  1814.  On  the  accession  of  Loma 
XVllL  Dumas  received  several  important  commissions  in 
connection  with  the  administration  of  the  army.  He  had 
the  entire  confidence  of  the  king,  and  would  have  been 
appointed  minister  of  marine  but  for  the  adverse  influence 
of  the  party  that  had  been  in  exile  during  the  empire. 
When  Napoleon  returned  from  Elba,  Dumas  at  first  kept 
himself  in  retirement,  but  he  was  persuaded  by  Joseph 
Bom^Nirte  to  present  hizdself  to  the  emperor,  who  intrusted 
him  with  the  task  of  organizing  the  National  Guards. 
This  brought  him  into  disfavour  with  the  Bourbons,  and 
he  was  obliged  to  retire  upon  half-pay  when  Louis  XYUI. 
was  restored  to  the  throne.  He  devoted  his  leisure  to 
the  continuation  of  his  PricU  des  ^vinemenU  MUUaire», 
of  which  nineteen  volumes,  embracing  the  history  of  the 
war  from  1798  to  the  Peace  of  TUsit  in  180/,  appeared 
between  1817  and  1826.  A  growing  weakness  of  ai^t, 
ending  in  total  blindness,  prevented  him  from  carrying  the 
work  farther,  but  he  translated  Napier's  History  of  the 
Peninsular  War  as  a  sort  of  continuation  to  it.  In 
1818  Dumas  was  restored  to  favour  through  the  influence 
of  Oouvion  Saint-Cyr,  and  admitted  a  member  of  the 
Coundl  of  State.  In  1828  he  was  chosen  a  deputy  by  the 
first  arrondissement  of  Paris.  After  the  revolution  of 
1830,  in  the  events  of  which  he  took  an  active  part, 
Dumas  was  created  a  peer  of  France,  and  re-entered  the 
OouncU  of  State  as  president  of  Uio  t^  committee. 
He  died  at  Paris  on  the  16th  October  1837.  Besides 
the  PrScis  des  £vSnemenU  Militaires^  which  forms  a  valuable 
source  for  the  history  of  the  period  of  which  it  treats, 
Dumas  wrote  autobiographical  remimscences  under  the 
title  of  Souvenirs^  which  were  pubhahed  posthumously  by 
his  son  (3  vols.  1839). 

DUMBARTON,  a  western  county  of  Scotland,  anciently 
called  Lennox  or  Levenaux,  bounded  by  the  river  Clyde 
and  its  estuary  on  the  S.,  by  Stirlingshire  and  Lanarkshire 
on  the  E.,  by  Perthshire  on  the  N.,  and  by  Loch  Long  and 
Argyllshire  on  the  W.  It  consists  of  two  parts,  which  are 
six  miles  distant  from  each  other,  and  are  separated  by 
part  of  Lanarkshire.  The  western  or  larger  district  ia 
about  35  miles  long  from  N.W.  to  S.E.,  and  16  broad,  the 
breadth  varying  from  2  to  13  miles.  The  eastern  district, 
which  is  about  12  miles  in  length  from  £.  to  W.«  and  4  in 
breadth  frem  N.  to  S.,  is  complet^y  inclosed  by  the 
counties  of  Stirling  and  Lanark.     This  detached  part,  corn^ 
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priaiiig  the  parisheB  of  Cambemauld  and  KirldntiUoch, 
beloDged  to  StirlingBlxire  till  the  earl  of  Wigton,  whose 
property  it  was,  becuno  heritable  sheriff  of  Dumbartonshire, 
and  a""«»'»»<^  it  to  tlus  county,  which,  as  a  whole,  contains 
270  square  miles,  or  172,677  statute  acres,  and  is  divided 
into  12- parishes.  The  county  Ib  in  shape  a  crescent,  having 
A  convex  coast-line  of  35  miles,  formed  by  the  Clyde  on 
the  south  for  15,  and  Loch  Long  on  the  west  for  20  miles. 
Along  its  eastern  side  for  a  distance  of  24  miles  stretches 
Loch  Lomond,  the  "  queen  of  Scottish  lakes,"  studded  with 
small  i^l<q^<^«-  which  number  30  in  all,  and  most  of  which, 
with  about  two-thirds  of  the  shore,  are  in  Dumbartonshire. 
There  are  other  fresh-water  lakes  in  the  county,  but  they 
are  of  a  minor  description.  The  Qare  Loch  is  an  arm  q^ 
the  sea  about  six  miles  long  by  one  broad,  and  forms  with 
Loch  Long  the  peninsula  of  Roeeneath,  nearly  detaching  it 
from  the  mainland.  Besides  the  Clyde,  the  only  river  of 
any  note  which  can  be  said  to  belong  to  this  county  is  the 
Leven,  the  outlet  of  Loch  Lomond,  which,  flowing  for  six 
miles  through  a  fine  valley,  joins  the  Clyde  at  Dumbarton 
Castle.  The  mountainous  districts  are  marked  by  number- 
less cascades  and  lesser  streams,  falling  for  the  most  part 
into  Loch  Lomond,  of  which  the  chief  are  the  Falloch, 
Inveruglas,  Douglas,  Finlas,  Fruin,  &c  The  Kelvin,  which 
skirts  Uie  eastern  border,  drains  the  detached  portion  of  the 
county.  About  two-thirds  of  Dumbartonshire  are  hilly  and 
mountainous.  The  most  elevated  regions  are  in  the  west 
and  north-west,  between  Loch  Long  and  Loch  Lomond,  and 
to  the  north  of  Loch  Lomond.  Ben  Voirlich,  in  the  extreme 
north,  attains  an  elevation  of  3092  feet,  and  Finnart,  on 
Loch  Long,  is  2500  feet  high.  While  this  mountainous 
character  prevails  iu  the  north  of  the  county,  in  the  eastern 
detached  district  and  along  the  Clyde  and  the  Leven  it  is 
bwland — ^marked,  however,  by  the  rising  of  abrupt  emi- 
nences such  as  the  hills  of  Kilpetrick  and  Oardroes,  and  the 
rocks  of  Dumbarton  and  Dumbuck.  hi  scenery  it  is  un- 
surpassed in  Scotland,  not  only  for  what  it  embraces  but  for 
the  magnificent  and  extensive  views  which  it  oonmiands. 
The  climate  varies  with  the  character  of  the  county,  but  is 
on  the  whole  salubrious,  though  much  more  humid  than  in 
many  parts  of  Scotland.  The  prevailing  winds  are  from 
the  west  and  south-west,  but  easterly  winds  are  frequent  in 
the  spring  months.  Frosts  are  seldom  severe,  and,  except 
on  the  mountains,  snow  never  lies  long.  Li  the  southern 
districts  of  the  county  Old  Ked  Sandstone  stretches  from 
lioseueath  to  Loch  Lomond,:  limesto;ie  is  found  in  the 
higher  grounds  of  Kilpatrick,  Dumbarton,  and  Row :  the 
hiUs  of  Dumbuck  and  Kilpatrick  and  Dumbarton  Rock  are 
composed  of  trap  ;  while  mica  slute,  quarts,  and  talc  princi- 
pally constitute  ith  northern  formutioud.  Clay-slate  iAikc- 
wise  found,  and  has  been  wrought  with  success  at  Luss, 
Canutraddcu,  and  lioseueath.  Coul  mecuiures  also  exist, 
and  there  are  pits  for  working  cuul  in  several  districts. 
Iruiidtune  is  found  in  considerable  quuntities  in  connection 
with  luiiostone  in  the  j)arishes  of  Kirkintilloch  and 
C(iiiilM.'ruau]d. 

'l')ii«  amble  lands  of  Dumbartonbhire,  which  extend  chiefly 
ai'iij|{  tliu  Ci}do  und  the  Levon.  imd  urc  (-i.iiu}>oi>ed  of  rich 
i/Jiu.-k  loiui),  gruvolly  toil,  und  clay,  aru  divided  into  farms 
I  luiriht;^  ft  tun  HO  to  tiUO  acix>,  and  ii-  hhiiu  cases  to  700  or 
^■'f}  iy-n-i.  i Kiln  tho  pruxiiiiity  X*j  (J].i'-p>w  und othur lar^o 
t  "Aji  ,  tl  •;  f;.riiii-r  ■  h.ivo  the  d>>iiiilo  :iiU:iiit.i):u  ot  ^u-j«l 
ij.ii.  It'  ir.'i  -I  i>:.'iy  iriarkut  fur  all  i.iiiii>  i)i.i;ii  o!  ai^K-k  ana  * 
yi  '.i'l.  .11.  t,  iji-'J-r  ihi"  htiniiiln'.  u!  tlii>,  ^'roat  pii>j.Tvi'> 
1. 1-  ..■«•,  ;,.  if. .  ..j.  ■  III  alti  iiti'iii  lii"^  iiton  ^jivuii  l«  iIk' 
r,  •!  J..:;.  N.;|.iii^r  ■  tlio  ••nitinl.  «'t  lilln"-,  sUiu 
t-'       -  '     •  .'     I'f',1    1    'li  ..li,.i/,    ;»/:    \\i  il    it.    Ill    lI'O    n   irjj.,.     »'t   I 

•  •■  ' i  ».'.•    J.  M.  »;.;■  n  '  ni  i<l  li.tiry  i-t-nl:,  |inin'Hi.illy  of  j 

»».»    r.fi^u.i-    » i.     I       lll.i' I.  f.iii.  i  iiiii.'p  Mill    l>i;ici  c.ittU'  ! 
;  ^'i'  ■!  Ml  !'if   J.  Ily   luiiJi,  uij'l  C.'licvi«jt  hiiccfi    and  i 
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Ayrshire  stock  on  the  low  grounds.  In  1876  D 
shire  had  1717  hones,  13,153  cattle.  71,202  i 
911  pigs.  Oats  and  wheat  are  grown  in  oc 
quantities ;  la  ^  crops  of  potatoes  are  raised 
barley,  and  beans  are  also  grown.  In  1876  t 
9862  acres  under  com  crops,  of  which  7930  v 
oats  and  1140  under  wheat,  while  4443  under  p 
On  the  banks  and  islands  of  Loch  Lomond  then 
yew  trees  of  large  size,  and  evidently  of  a  veiy 
There  are  few  laige  estates  in  the  county :  tJ 
being  Rossdhu  (Sir  James  Colquhoun.  Bart;,  67, 
Strathleven  (Mrs  Ewing),  9180,  Roseneath 
Ai^gyll),  6799,  and  Cumbernauld  (Hon.  Cocnwallis 
3520.  The  whole  ntmiber  of  loudownexv  having 
and  upwards  is  706,  possessing  1 52,968  acres,  of  t 
value  of  £251,134. 

The  banks  of  the  Leven.  wh«e  waters  as  wel 
constant  are  singularly  soft  and  pure,  have  1 
celebrated  for  their  bleaching  establishments,  c 
and  print-works.  Bleaching  was  carried  on  u  tl 
Leven  upwards  of  150  years  ago*  The  printing 
began  at  Levenfield  in  1768,  and  has  for  some 
the  chief  manufacturing  industry  in  DnmbartonsUii 
are  carried  on  with  great  success  at  Upper  si 
Levenbank  Works,  located  within  half  a  mile 
Lomond,  the  dyeing  and  printing  of  Turkey  red 
yam ;  at  Dalmoonach,  the  different  procosves  in  ci 
ing;  and  at  Ferry-field,  Croftingea,  and  DiUichip  t 
departments  of  the  general  business  are  condci 
hx^  scale.  At  Milton,  in  West  Kilpatrick.  the  £i 
for  machine  weaving  was  erected;  and  here  < 
century  ago,  a  bleaching  and  calico  printing  estal 
At  Duntocher,  in  the  same  parish,  cotton-spinninji 
carried  on  from  the  beginning  of  the  ccntor 
extensively  tw  to  take  rank  as  the  second  maw 
industry  in  the  county.  In  the  town  of  Dumbs: 
are  extensive  ship-building  \-ards,  engine-wcrks. 
tanneries,  and  breweries.  At  Dalmuir  extensive 
the  repair  of  the  dredging  plant  belonging  to  l 
Trust  were  erected  by  tj^  trastees  in  1867,  costing 
A  laige  patent  slip  for  taking  on  the  dredgezs  ns 
Clyde  f  omis  part  of  these  wco^  at  which  three  sti 
hammers  are  in  constant  operation.  In  1850  a  Is 
way,  already  completed  from  Boii'ling  to  Dumbi 
extended  up  the  Vale  of  Leven  to  Balloch.  In 
Glasgow  railway  to  Helenabtugh  was  opened, 
through  Bowling,  Dumbarton,  and  Cardron,  and  i 
iKith  the  steam  communication  oo  the  Clyde  and 
abundant  facilities  for  eveiy  kind  of  traffic  to  al 
the  county.  The  Forth  and  ayde  OaoaL  I 
176S  and  opened  for  traffic  in  1775,  passes  throt 
lurtoiLdiiru  for  mure  than  16  miles,  and  is  camec 
valley  of  the  Kelvin  by  an  aqueduct.  At  BowUb 
a  harbour  with  quays,  forming  a  tidal  basin  U  8] 

Tho  county  is  somewhat  rich  in  antiquities,  < 
both  n-ith  the  period  of  the  Roman  oocupaiioa 
that  of  tho  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  SootlunL 
of  Antoninus  runs  along  the  notth  of  the  eanen 
through  the  south-east  comer  of  the  main  d 
Kil])atrick.  Remains  of  Roman  workmanship  1 
fuuud  at  Duntocher  and  in  the  parish  of  Cnmbe 
>^vll  a^  al  tho  castle.  Tho  Oakdonians.  Picta 
couimemoretoU  bv  rude  forts  and  tumuli  here  s 
and  llioiv  arc  several  remains  of  old  baronial  ca«t 
llov's  district  lies  to  the  north  :  the  clans  lad  i 
ii;  Giciiiruin :  and  the  coun^  is  associated  with  * 
Wa<  laco  aud  Bruce,  the  latter  having  built  a  residaw 
ry.<ixi.  in  wjiich  he  died.  Inmodeni  limns  the  &M  i 
Kiktion  couqiany  in  Britain  waa  fonned  al  !)■■ 
1^10;  lleury  Bell,  from  whoMdavgna  the  fim  MS 
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flD  the  Clyde,  "The  Comet,**  was  constructed,  and  who  indeed 
m  the  fint  to  put  into  operation  the'  idea  of  employing 
ileiin  for  navigation  purposes,  lived  at  Helensburgh,  where 
ki  died  in  1830.  A  monument  to  him  was  erected  near 
Bowling.  The  celebrated  ship-building  firm  of  Napier 
k  Soos  had  its  origin  in  a  smith's  foundry  business  at 
Dmnbarton. 

Serersl  important  watenng-places,  including  Helens- 
boil^  Kilcreggan,  Roseneath,  &c.,  are  situated  in  Dum- 
biitooshire.  The  other  principal  towns  and  villages  are 
Kiridntilloch,  Alexandria,  Dimtocher,  Bonhill,  Benton, 
Dslffloir,  Kilpatrick,  Cardross.  The  leading  gentlemen's 
Mis  areRoasdhu  (Sir  James  Colquhoun,  Bart),  Boseneath, 
(doke  of  Aigyle),  Qarscube  House  (Sir  George  Campbell), 
TQHchewan  Oastle  (J.  Campbell),  Bonhill  Castle,  and 
Bhindon  (now  a  hydropathic  establishment),  built  by  the 
bte  Bobert  Napier. 

The  county  sends  one  member  to  Parliament     Fopula- 
tkminlSOl,  20,710;  in  1841,44,296;  in  1871,  58,857. 
DuMBABTON,  a  royal  parliamentary  and  municipal  buigh 
nd  8eaport-town  of  Scotland,  capital  of  Dumbartonshire, 
ii  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Clyde  and  Leven, 
U  miles  north-west  from  Glasgow.     It  is  a  very  ancient 
pUoe,  and  is  said  to  have  been  once  the  capital  of  a  kingdom 
d  the  Britons  in  the  vale  of  the  Clyde.     Alcluyd,  **  the 
rock  upon  the  Clyde,"  was  the  name  of  this  ancient  capital 
of  the  Strathclydenses ;  but  whether  it  was  situated  on  the 
nte  of  the  present  town,  or  confined  within  the  precincts  of 
the  castle,  cannot  be  exactly  ascertained.     The  site  had 
pmioualy  been  used  as  a  naval  station  by  the  Bomans, 
vho  called    it    Theodosia.      At    a    subsequent    period, 
Bombarton  was  the  capital  of  the  earldom  of  Lennox,  but 
WM  given  up  by  Earl  Maldwyn  to  Alexander  II.,  by  whom 
Hwts  erected  into  a  royal  burgh  in  the  year  1221,  and 
declared  to  be  free  of  all  imposts  and  burgh  taxes.     It 
ifterwards  received  other  charters  from  succeeding  monarchs, 
•nd  finally  it  obtained  a  confirmation  of  the  whole  from 
James  VL      Among  other  privileges  (Conferred  was  that  of 
levying  customs  and  dues  on  all  vessels  on  the  Clyde  from 
the  Kelvin  to  the  head  oi  Loch  Long ;   and  ships  within 
these  bounds  had  to  pay  duties  at  Dumbarton.     "  Offers 
does "  on  foreign  vessels  coming  into  the  Clyde  were  also 
^•▼ied.    In  1700  these  rights  were  transferred  to  Glasgow 
hy  a  contract,  but  were  subsequently  vested  in  a  special 
tnist  created  by  successive  Acts  of  Parliament     The  town 
1  principally  built  upon  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Leven, 
^ch  almost  encircles  it,  and  is  chiefly  composed  of  one 
0^  street,  lying  in  a  semi-circular  form  round  the  head 
^  west  end  of  the  peninsula  and  parallel  to  the  river.     A 
good  BtOne  bridge  of  five  arches,  300  feet  long,  connects  the 
*o^  with  Bridgend,  a  suburb  on  the  western  side  of  the 
I«Ten.    The  waters  of  the  Leven  form  the  harbour.     For 
•venty  years  the  staple  trade  of  Dimibarton  was  the  manu- 
toire  of  crown  glass,  commenced  in  1777  and  discontinued 
•fter  the  abolition  of  the  glass  duty.     As  many  as  300 
htodfl  were  employed  in  the  business.     But  for  many  years 
^  principal  trade  has  been  ship-building,  and  particularly 
tile  construction  of  iron  steamers.     By  situation  the  most 
"natural"  port  on  the  Clyde,  Dumbarton  has  the  distinc- 
tion of  originating  in  Britain  the  formation  of  steam  naviga- 
tioQ  companies.      In   1815   a  joint-stock   company   was 
formed  in  Dumbarton  to  run  a  steamer  from^  that  town  to 
Glasgow,  and  their  steamer,  the  "  Duke  of  Wellington,"  was 
hiult  by  James   Mljachlan   in   Dumbarton.      The   next 
steamer  was  built  by  William  Denny  in  1820,  from  which 
date  the  ship -building  of  the  town  may  be  said  to  have 
itarted.     But  it  was  not(till  1844,  on  the  application  of 
iron  to  the  purposes  of  ship-building,  that  the  trade  assumed 
the  important  proportions  to  which  it  was  raised  by  the 
firm  of   Denny  and  by  oil)  era.     The  Dennystoun  For^e 


Company,  which  ia  amongst  Ui&  largest  and  moat  unique 
in  Great  Britain,  both  as  respects  the  building  itself  and 
the  machinery  employed,  was  opened  in  1855.  Exten- 
sive harbour  improvements  were  entered  upon  in  1852^ 
and  successfully  carried  out  In  1874  the  total  ton- 
nage of  iron  vessels  launched  In  Dumbarton  amounted 
to  32,000,  in  1875  \o  37,000,  in  1876  to  17,500. 
Some  of  the  vessels  built  in  Dumbarton  are  among 
the  most  magnificent  employed  in  the  British  trade. 
The  General  Police  Act  has  been  in  operation  in  Dum- 
barton since  1855.  In  1857  the  sanction  of  Parliament 
was  obtained  to  a  bill  for  extending  the  municipal 
boundaries  so  as  to  include  West  Bridgend.  The  embank* 
ment  of  the.  Broad  Meadow,  a  project  which  had  been 
entertained  for  250  years,  was  accomplished  in  1859, 
securing  for  the  town  a  considerable  tract  of  agricultural 
land  and  20  acres  of  recreation  ground.  Since  1860 
the  buigh  has  been  supplied  with  water  drawn  from 
the  Long  Craiga.  A  fine  cemetery,  a  mile  from  the 
town,  was  formed  in  1854  ;  and  the  old  Dumbarton  parish 
churchyard  has  been  -closed  by  authority  since  1856. 
The  disadvantage  Dumbarton  long  laboured  under  of 
having  access  to  the  river  steamers  merely  by  ferry  boats  is 
now  obviated  by  a  pier  recently  constructed  from  the  foot 
of  Dumbarton  Bock,  at  a  cost  of  from  £8000  to  XOOOO. 

The  situation  of  Dumbarton  Castle  is  eminently  pic- 
turesque. The  buildings  composing  the  fort  are  perched 
on  the  summit  of  a  rocky  mount,  shooting  up  to  the 
height  of  206  feet  sheer  out  of  the  alluvial  plain  oa 
the  east  side  of  the  mouth  of  the  river  Leven.  To 
the  east  of  the  castle  there  are  rocky  eminences  on  the 
verge  of  the  Clyde,  of  a  similar  form,  though  less  iso- 
lated. The  Rock  of  Dumbarton  measures  a  mUa  in 
circumference  at  the  base.  It  diminishes  in  breadth  near 
the  top,  which  is  cloven  into  two  summits  of  diiTerent 
hoighta.  The  rock  is  basalt,  and  has  a  tendency  to  columnar 
formation.  Some  parts  of  it  have  a  magnetic  quality. 
The  fortress,  naturally  strong,  possesses  several  batteries, 
which  command  a  very  extensive  range.  According  tc  a 
provision  in  the  Treaty  of  Union,  the  defences  are  kept  in 
constant  repair,  and  a  garrison  is  maintained  in  the  castle. 

The  affairs  of  the  burgh  are  managed  by  a  provost,  2 
bailies,  and  16  councillors.  The  county  and  burgh  build- 
ings are  good.  Dumbarton  joins  witJi  Port- Glasgow, 
Benfrew,  Butherglen,  and  Kilmarnock  in  returning  a 
member  to  Parliament  In  1871  the  population  amounted 
to  11,404.  (d.  M.) 

DUMDUM,  or  DamdamI,  a  town  and  cantonment  in 
British  India,  at  the  head  of  an  administrative  subdivision 
in  tho  district  of  the  Twenty-four  Pergunnahs,  in  the 
presidency  of  BengaLwith  a  station  on  the  Eastern  Bengal 
railway,  4i  miles  N.E.  of  Calcutta,  in  22'  37'  53"  N.  lat 
and  88*  28'  1"  R  long.  It  was  the  head-quarters  of  the 
Bengal  artillery  from  1783  to  1863,  when  they  were  trans- 
ferred to  Meerut  as  a  more  central  station ;  and  its  posses- 
sion of  a  cannon  foundry  and  a  i)ercussion-cap  factory  pro- 
cured for  it  the  half  jocular  name  of  the  Woolwich  of  India. 
The  barracks-r-fitill  occupied  by  small  detachments— -ore 
brick-built  and  commodious ;  and  among  tie  other  buildings 
are  St  Stephen's  Protestant  church,  a  Roman  Catholic 
chapel,  a  European  and  native  hospital,  a  large  bazaar,  and 
an  English  school  The  population  in  1872  amounted  to 
5179,  of  whom  1201  were  Mahometans,  1053  Christians, 
and  2586  Hindus.  The  males  numbered  3414,  the  feniales 
1765.  It  was  at  Dumdum  that  the  treaty  of  1757  was 
signed,  by  which  the  nawab  of  Bengal  ratified  the  privileges 
of  the  English,  allowed  Calcutta  to  be  fortified,  and 
bestowed  freedom  of  trade  ;  and  in  1857  it  was  the  sceno 
of  the  first  open  resistance  of  the  sepoys  to  the  use  of  RTsassd 

cartridges. 
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DUMFRIKS,  one  of  the  three  Scottiah  border  counties, 
lies  in  an  elliptical  form  on  the  north  aide  of  the  Solvuy 
Firth,  its  other  bonndarics  being  Lanark,  Peebles,  and 
8plkirk  on  the  N.,  Roxburgh  on  the  R,  Ayr  and  Kirkcud- 
bright on  the  W.,  and  Cumberland  on  the  S.  Itb  greatest 
length  is  fuUy  ^0  miles,  itp  breadth  32,  its  circumference 
19U,  and  the  area  is  1103  square  miles  or  702,953  acres. 
The  coast-line  on  the  Sol  way  measures  21  miles.  Towards 
this  arm  of  the  sea  the  county  8lo[^res  down  from  a  high 
mountain  range,  by  which  it  is  cinctured  on  the  north,  the 
intenncdiato  j^ace  being  extremely  irrogulur,  lofty  hills 
alternating  with  wide  stretches  of  table  land  or  rich  fertile 
holms,  and  in  other  instances  the  surface  looking  like  a  vast 
undulating  mass  that  by  some  natural  process.had  suddenly 
become  lixcd  and  rigid.  Among  the  leading  features  of 
the  county  are  the  three  dales  by  which  it  U  cleft  ^rom 
north  to  south,  and  through  which  run  the  rivers  that 
give  name  to  them,  the  Nith,  Annan,  and  Esk.  Over- 
looking these  rise  numerous  elevations,  the  highest  being 
Whitccoomb  in  the  east,  2695  feet ;  Hartfell  in  the  north, 
2651  feet ;  Quecnsbeny,  also  in  the  north,  2285  feet,  which 
gives  to  the  duke  of  Bucdeuch  his  secondary  title,  and  the 
title  of  marquis  to  a  branch  of  the  house  of  Douglas  ;  and 
Ettrick  Pen,  2269  feet,  the  latter  standing  sentinel  over  an 
extensive  district. 

The  Nith  is  the  chief  river  of  the  county  Start 
Ing  from  its  mountain  cradle  near  Dalmelliugton,  in 
Ayrshire,  it  takes  a  south-westerly  sweep,  watering  the  old 
burgh  of  Sanquhar,  at  the  head  of  Nithsdale,  and  further 
down  the  modem  village  of  Thomhill,  near  which  stands 
the  ducal  castle  of  Dnimlanrig.  As  the  riTcr  proceeds  it 
passes  on  the  one  hand  Dalswinton,  where  Patrick  Miller 
made  his  first  fruitful  experiments  in  steam  navigation, 
and  on  the  other  the  acres  of  Ellisland,  which  Robert  Bums 
turned  over  with  his  plough.  At  Auldgirth  Bridge,  near 
Blackwood,  the  d&le  narrows  considerably;  then  it  expands 
till  around  and  below  the  buigh  of  Dumfries  it  appears 
us  a  spacious  plain,  "with  gedtle  acclivities  or  bolder  eleva- 
tions rising  on  every  aide.  The  Nith  is  swelled  by  numer- 
ous streams  at  various  stages,  its  latest  and  largest  acquisi- 
tion being  the  Cludcn,  the  confluence  taking  place  about  a 
mile  above  Dumfries  and  the  absorbing  river  reaching 
the  Solway  about  eight  miles  below  that  burgh,  its  whole 
course  measuring  about  50  miles 

An  upUnd  spot,  where  the  counties  of  Lanark,  Peebles, 
and  Dumfries  converge,  gives  birth  to  three  streams,  accord- 
ing to  the  poimlar  saying, 

•*  Annftn,  Tweed,  and  Clyde 
All  arise  from  one  hilliide." 

The  first-named  river,  after  a  rapid  canter  from  its  hign- 
land  source,  five  miles  above  Moffat,  receives  several  tribu- 
taries a  little  south  of  that  town,  then  proceeds  at  a  leisurely 
{foce  down  the  dale,  which,  narrowed  at  first  by  rocks  or 
ridgc.4,  expands  into  a  fertile  bagin  termed  "  the  Uowe  of 
Annandalv,"  studded  with  hamlets  and  spangled  by  the 
blno  luclis  of  Loohmaben, — that  venerable  royal  burgh, 
which  claims  \o  have  been  the  birth  place  of  King  Robert 
Bmcti^  and  the  pro.><pen>us  town  of  Loi'korbio  occupying 
coiiBpiruous  p!iicoa  on  the  we.'«tL>rn  and  vasteru  banks  ;  pther 
riviiletji,  iiicludmi;  the  I  )ryfe  (flowing  pu£t  the  scene  of  a 
licroe  clau  battl"  fought  between  tho  •  Maxwt-lls  and 
Johujtonei  in  1C75),  giving  increased  volume  to  tho  stream 
below  iirucu's  burgh,  thu  vuUcy  narrowing  ui^iiin  as  the 
watvr  pvwi  wider  and  deeper.  AVhcn  little  more  thin  a 
mile  fruiu  the  Fc-a  it  i>asiiieA  Aunai..  the  second  town  in  the 
county,  its  tilt  ire  length  bt-iiig  nearly  40  miles. 

Duinijs'   alxiut  a  nulv:   of   iti  courau   the   "Eak  divides 
Duuifric^r^bire  fmm  Cumberland  ;  starting  from  the  Selkirk 
ahire  frontier  it  flows  southward  past  the  baronial  town  of 
Langholm,  and,  after  b«:ii.g  a  Scottish  stream  to  the  extent 


of  80  milev,  it  enten  English  ground,  walen  Laogtow^ 
describes  a  westward  curre,  and  then  bJh  like  its  tvo  uta 
streams  into  the  Solway,  its  entire  oonae  orcadi^ 
to  about  40  miles. 

Besides  the  lakes  in  Annandale  already  raferred  to,Lod 
Skene,  lying  under  the.shadow  of  Whiteooomb  hill,  1309 
feet  above  sea-level,  is  the  only  one  of  oonseqnenoi;  6 
water  finds  an  outlet  by  leaping  over  a  rocky  hugfat  U  30O 
feet,  forming  a  cascade  termed  the  Gray  Ifare'^  TuL 
Another  snudl  but  exceedingly  pictoxesque  witcdill  is 
Morton  parish  is  called  Crichope  Linn. 

Ihe  chief  mineral  waters  ol  the  conntj  are  then  U  tb 
-well  at  Moffat,  and  another  about  five  miles  distant,  aSU 
Ilartfell  Spa,  situated  in  a  de^t  of  the  hill  from  vhkk  i 
takes  its  name..  The  former  are  reckored  benefidil  kc 
rhronic  gout,  rheumatism,  and  liver  complaints;  aadtki 
latter  acts  as  a  mild  astringent  and  povexfnl  tunic.  Ovisj 
to  the  groat  repute  of  these  waten,  and  the  naiinc 
scenery  of  the  surrounding  district,  Mofiai  dnmg  soBaer 
and  early  autumn  becomes  a  favoorita  and  *^«^i*>"*^'» 
place  of  resort  A  small  chalybeate  aft  Brow,  <m  ik 
Solway,  possesses  conaiderahle  Tirtne,  and  is  naimd 
interesting  from  the  drcnmstance  that  it  was  psitskesof 
by  Bums  during  his  last  illness,  thong^  without  mil 

Qenerally  speaking  the  dinuifte  is  miU  sad  wMbam, 
with  a  mean  temperature  of  45^  Fahr.,  the  avcngs  nisfaD 
supplying  sometimes  more  than  enough  of  Boistara  1W 
soils  are  chiefly  gravel  or  sandy  loam  ud  day,  eseipt  «km 
river  and  estuazy  have  fonned  xich  aUuvial  tcscta  Atw 
very  distant  date  it  was  xoo^v  oompoted  thst  tkn  m 
86  square  miles  of  araUe  land  lying  along  the  sn  «■!■ 
322  miles  chiefly  upland,  .uid  598  miles  lunsntiiw 
yielding  nothing  but  heather  and  game ;  bat  hj  the  qffi» 
tion  of  bone  manure^  draining,  plftwfiwg^  g^i  bho  cnf 
husbandry,  all  this  is  changed,  no  fewer  than  2IVS4aaB 
being  under  the  plough— even  the  hnge  expanse  ef  Lochi 
moss,  lyiiig  in  the  pariihes  of  Tinwald,  Damfmib  wi 
Torthprwald,  becoming  by  degrees  less  of  a  lepnaek  litki 
agricultural  enterprise  of  its  propzietan,  thooi^  waA  d 
the  surface  of  the  county  still  weara  a  paitaal  sspecft  dam 
from  one  of  its  •chief  rnial  indmteies,  dMiplmite 
In  1876  there  were  49,975  acres  onder  con  tngt,  cf  vhn 
48,292  were  oats  and  546  wheat ;  25,669  wen  wit 
green  crops,  of  which  20,747  were  toznips ;  ud  63,711  «m 
in  grass  under  rotation.  .These  figorea  diftr  tttb  ta 
those  for  1873,  except  that  1231  acres  wen  thn  ii  ski^ 
With  abundance  of  coal  aft  the  two  iiihiiiiii  iw  niphr 
and  Canonbie ;  with  limestone  at  iTilli^a*!  Clusihiiii  wi 
Baijarg ;  with  lead  mines  at  Wsniockhcad,  tfas  pedMirf 
which  when  undergoing  refinement  yields  a  Ihci  II^ 
centage  of  silver ;  with  gold  dost  and  even  nuggaUsfMi^ 
metal  in  the  same  district,  but  now  no  longer  smdi'  tf 
systematically,  as  they  were  with  considenhle  mtam  ■ 
the  ICth  and  17th  centuries;  with  sandstone  <|MaBi h 
various  quarters ;  with  wooUen  mills  at  Lsn^^obii  *^ 
numerous  manufactures  centxing  in  the  counftv  tofva;  ^ 
some  little  sea-borne  traflic ;  and  with  good  salmoB  Um 
in  the  Nith,  along  the  CadaTerock  ahora^  end  il  Ami* 
Water-Foot  on  the  Solway, — the  ooontj  hsslf  is  Sl9  «* 
tiallv  an  agricultural  one,  snd  as  sndi  it  takes  h^  nek 

Karly  inthe  1 8th  centuiv  the  district  breoden  of  GsBtfif 
cattle  began  to  send  stock  to  the  soafli;  md,  belm  Ai 
current  century  was  far  advanesd,  aoais  15,000  kftd  ^ 
heavy  cattle  were  annually  driven  from  DoBifriBsAin  tf' 
Galloway  to  the  English  markets.  Focty  jma  n^  *f 
number  had  increased  to  20,000,  their  vatet  on  sa  STCnjp 
Icing  at  least  X200,00a  For  aoois  yaan  part  Ap>* 
dairy  cattle  and  shorthons  have  aapanedsd  Iks  Owb*^ 
on  most  farms  of  the  oom^,  nd  ita  tadt  fai  Bft  ^ 
generally  has  considersUy  dacrtand.    Fav  rtoss  ertik  ^ 
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I^Mad,  th^  being  OMtl;  graied  a  jear  or  two  and  f sd  : 
fi;  uid  aunitar  treatmMt  is  given  to  nomemiu  short-liom 
(Mdiiigl  and  two-jeac-olda  tliat  are  imported  from  Ireland. 
[e  IBtI  llie  entire  cattle  in  the  county  numbered  53,778 
M,thBaheepl33,0:;0,  the  hoieea  7390,  the  i>igs  11,413, 
—thin  returni  Tarfing  little  frooi  those  of  1873,  except 
H  ngirda  eheep,  whii^  amounted  that  jear  to  513,849. 
Hu  iheep  trade  of  Domfrieeshire,  which  ia  of  com- 
pmtiTBljr  recent  origin,  ia  now  of  great  eitent.  Cheviota 
folomii^ate,  the  frugal,  blick-fiued  breed  still  occupj- 
ng  the  bi^tr  eheep  valks,  while  half-bred  lamba,  the 
nidiice  of  Cheviot  ewes  crossed  by  I,eiceBter  or  oliec 
bii|-«oaled  rams,  are  fattened  on  the  richer  paeture 
fMei  by  low-lying  farms,  supplemented  by  turnips  in 
niiter,  and  are  thus  made  rsajly  for  the  butcher  vhen 
illeta  months  old.  For  nearly  a  hundred  years  pig- 
iNdisg  baa  occupied-  a  piece  in  the  rural  economy  of 
ihs  county.  A  sum  of  ^90,000  teprMeoted  its  aminal 
Inde  ia  park  about  sixty  years  ago.  Influenced  by 
Ingi  imports  of  bacon  from  America,  the  curing  of 
aiaaiiha  of  lata  decreased.  In  1876  the  number  sold  in 
lie  piblic  markets  oF  the  county  was  under  8000,  the  value 
•t  uliich,  allowing  for  those  disposed  off  privately,  would 
rM  exceed  £45,000  ;  a  few  years  back  the  annual  value 
isB  fnim  ^70,000  to  £7S,000.  As  regards  quality  and 
liioir,  the  Diinifriesahira  hams  stili  miuntaio  the  high 
dimeter  they  have  loDg  held  in  the  Uuglish  markets. 

Thitt  leading  highways,  one  in  each  vaUey,  with  numer- 
Mu  tvanch  roads,  intorsect  the  county.  It.possessei  also 
tuple  railway  commimicatian, — the  Glasgow  and  South- 
WtMeni  line,  completed  in  1830,  exteoding  throogh 
KitWale  and  Lower  Anoandale,  and,  soon  after  pacaing 
Ontoa  Oreeo  (famous  in  days  of  yore  foe  its  matrunoniid 
ctlibratJoiu),  etoasiog  the  little  border  river  Sark ;  and  the 
Ciledanian  line,  completed  in  1849,  traversing  MofTatdale 
ud  Upper  Annandole,  and  also  a  portioa  of  England  as  far 

Ia  a  Parliamentary  Blue  Book  (1374)  the  acreage  of  the 
cmUy  is  given  at  676,971,  and  its  yeady  value  (1872)  at 
ii9S,Sll.  17a,  the  owners  numbering  417T,  of  whom 
SS<  poBcased  more  than  one  aen  each,  tlie  value  per  acre 
iWDg  ITa  7d.  as  compared  with  20s.  for  all  Scotland. 
Fnna  tte  valuation  roll  for  1676  we  leam  that  the  chief 
[iratnietor,  the  duke  of  Buccleiicb  end  Qucensberry,  owns 
251,514  acres,  yielding  an  annual  revenue  of  £&T,840. 
Tbi  nsmea  of  other  leading  proprietors,  nith  their  eitent  of 
lad  sad  incomes  from  it,  are — MrJ.  J.Hope  Johnstone  of 
Asuiidsle,  84,079  acres,  witt  a  rental  o£  X28,fa8*;  earl 
"lltiEsfield,  14,342  acres,  X15,938 ;  marquis  of  Qi 
Iwf,  13,243,  £13,982;  Mrs  VilLcrs  and  ~* 
Colt  el  Closebnm,  13,960,  Xll.CoS  ;  Sir  John  Heron 
lluweU  of  SpringkeU,  13,331.  X9023;  Mr  B.  Jardine  of 
CnUarDilk,  17,064,  X9339;  Sir  F.  J.  W.  Johnstone  of 
WotsrhaU,  7714.  i;7933 ;  and  Lord  Hcrries,  5814,  i;6537. 
Vlilion  of  county  in  1861,  75,878 ;  in  1871,  74,784. 

DmnfiitBhlm  during  tlie  Soman  occnT>at!on  totrntd  prt  of  Ihi 
pniDEE  dT  Tilntia,  nllch  lay  betirccn  tin  walls  of  Iladmn  and 
litoalog,  the  Britlih  tHbes  wcuii'.-ing  it  bclDi  lennid  Ih< 
fclltrr*.  Id  couns  of  tima  they  btp.  disi«H.wi»d  bv  otlitt  CclU, 
In  Ssil(i.|ri!ih  ;  but  the  ibiiiieinil  BrUoDS  sharnl  nilh  the  latter, 


tl  tMiliat  colgnisti  of  the  connlv  Ibns  iMOiiiaiug  uuchannaJ  bj 
Ha  csDfllcti  of  nee  or  tha  flight  of  a^t^s."  Dam  to  the  dnth  or 
Dnjd  1.,  Kithvlals  and  Km;  other  rorlione  of  the  district  wer» 
<1  to  1  tarn  ritent  Cvltic  !o  th-ir  pcop!e  and  Inbtltalioai ;  after 
ikltUlig't  nign  wa  begin  to  i«ail  of  its  hi<toncal  famillei.  loiiie  of 
*^  m  mil  ill  iMding  laodiitn^n— of  iu  MmwiUs,  Douglisen 
tb-lntricki,  Jlhcstonei.  Bruces,  Bahols,ComjD>,  Scolta,Carl;lef, 


natts  and  camp*,  SMnan 
chief  of  the  latter  being 
.^.jh  telle  Um  stoly  rf  tli« 
- .  -  lyi  d(  the  Heptarchy.  As  thi 
lonntyisalio  replete  wiifehiefleu  castles  brwthing  sttm&n. 
"'i^  ,1  ,  ",  t™=-"<™  tolteni  of  bye-gone  iga,  ft  pmanU  a 
.Teh  held  for  ardutologioal  reMarth. 

DuuFRiEs,  beautifully  situated  on  tlie  left  bank  of  tb« 
Mid:,  about  eight  miles  from  the  Solway  Firth,  ia  the 
capital  of  the  couuty  just  described. 

The  irregukr  yet  decided  progreai  of  the  town  can  ba 
traced  through  the  Middle  Ages,  and  more  recently  till  our 
own  day,  when  it  weara  on  attractive  and  flourishing  »«pect 
A  serious  check  was  giveu  to  its  prosperity  by  a  visitation 
of  cholera,  which  cut  off  more  tban  600  of  its  inhabitantaiu 
1S32.  Since  a  copious  supply  of  good  water  was  obtained 
from  a  neighbouring  luch,  and  other  aanita:y  improvements 
were  introduced,  the  salubrity  of  the  burgh  has  been  (airly 
established,  and  Its  size  and  trade — promoted  also  by  lis 
railway  intercourse  and  the  establishment  of  the  tweed 
manufacture— have  greatly  increased.  Few  Scotch  pro- 
vincial towns  have  gone  forward  with  aucb  a  gigootic  stride 
during  the  last  thirty  years,  and  tts  steps  in  advance  have 
been  especially  remarkable  during  the  latter  half  of  that 
period,  OS  shown  chiefly  by  the  bustle  of  iCa  business  streets, 
the  formation  of  new  thoroughfares,  end  the  numerous 
anburban  villas  which  now  enviroa  the  old  burgh  proper. 

From  time  immemorial  the  town  has  possessed  a  great 
weekly  cattle  market,  which,  though  reduced  siDce  1848  bj 
the  establishment  of  competing  markets,  and  the  substitn- 
tion  of  abeep  for  cattle  on  many  surrounding  farms,  is  still 
second  to  nous  on  the  north  side  ot  the  border.  The 
average  nmnbei  ot  cattle  sold  on  the  Sands  during  Eve 
years  ending  1872  was  nearly  14,000  yearly;  in  1876  th« 
number  was  18.413,  besides  6344  sol^  at  the  auction  marts. 
Vast  herds  are  also  sent  direct  south  from  the  nilway 
station.  A  still  larger  trade  is  now  done  in  sheep,  tho 
average  number  oSered  for  sale  during  five  yean  ending 
1872  being  37,000,  while  20,980  were  sold  at  market  in 
1S76,  and  42,358  by  auction.  Ther«  is  also  ■  weekly 
market  for  pork,  beginning  in  Korember  and  ending  about 
the  end  of  &Iarch. 

Among  the  special  industries  of  Dumfries,  clog-making 
and  basket-making  have  long  occupied  an  important  place  ; 
ita  traSlc  in  timber  has  grown  t«  be  immense  ;  a  hundred 
acres  of  nursery  ground  hotp  to  beautify  the  town,  and 
au^iply  material  for  aa  extensive  trade  in  seeds,  flowers, 
and  other  plants ;  the  coDversion  of  skins  into  hides  end 
leather  gives  labour  to  about  190  Landi;  while  nearly  tht 
same  number  are  engaged  at  iron  works.  Mora  eitcnsiTs 
than  any  of  these  is  the  hosiery  manufacture,  which,  dating 
a  century  back,  now  gives  employment  to  about  480  bauCt 
(including  warehousemen),  ths  goods  produced  ranking  as 
the  best  in  Scotland,  and  next  to  those  of  Hawick  in  eitent. 
Prior  to  1847,  however,  the  prosperity  of  Dumfries  de- 
pended much  on  ita  poaitioa  as  the  capital  of  a  rich  rural 
district,  which  it  still  is ;  but  soon  after  that  date  it  begau 
to  bulk  largely  as  a  manufacturing  towa  in  connection 
sith  the  tweed  trade  ;  and  to  its  development  the  growth 
of  [he  burgh  in  size  and  opulence  is  principalhi  due.  The 
principal  llrm,  that  of  Walter  Scott  and  Sods,  usually 
employs  about  1400  workers,  with  400  loams  and  30,000 
spindlea  Nearly  all  the  business  tniflic  to  and  from 
Dumfries  ia  now  carried  on  by  roil,  the  voxels  belon^nz 
to  the  port  numbering  only  two  or  three,  and  its  revenue — 
burdened  by  heavy  interest  on  a  sum  borrowed  to  erect  a 
large  sea-dyke,  which  has  beoa  of  little  benefit — is  in- 
auflicient  to  cover  the  expenditure. 

The  origin  of  two  places  of  worship  in  connection  with 
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dating  from  1746.  Hefore  the  luwor  interior  was  reseated 
in  1869,  it  contained  a  pew  which  BumB  and  his  family 
occupied.  The  poet's  remains  rest  under  a  magnificent 
uiauaolnum  in  the  surrounding  chorchyard ;  and  bc^ided 
this  paramount  distinction  the  cemetery  is  richer  with 
monumental  erections  than  that  of  any  other  proTincial 
town  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Among  the  other  ecclo- 
&i;istical  buildings  are  three  Free  churches,  three  belong- 
ing to  the  United  Presbyterians,  two  to  the  Congiegation- 
alists,  one  each  to  the  Wcsleyon,  the  Scottish  Episcopal, 
the  Catholio  Apostolic,  and  the  Roman  Catholic,  while  two 
other  denominations — the  Ba])tist8.  and  Evangelical  Union — 
are  also  represented,  Dumfries  has  three '^newspapers, 
two  of  them  publiiihed  twice  a  week  and  one  weekly.  It 
has  long  boen  able  to  t>oast  of  a  well-equipped  grammar- 
school — I  be  Academy.  The  town  possesses  its  full  share 
C'f  benevolent  institutions.  Its  oldest  one,  Moorhcad's 
Hospital,  erected  in  1753,  gives  accommodation  to  decayed 
householders.  A  hospital  for  the  xeception  of  persons 
suffering  from  disease  or  accident  has  been  in  existence  since 
1778,  under  che  name  of  the  Dumfriesshire  and  Galloway 
Boyal  Infirmary,  but  the  building  now  used  as  such,  an 
im|>osing  edifice  in  the  Northern  Italian  style,  was  only 
opened  a  few  years  back ;  398  jKitients  were  treated  in 
1876,  at  a  total  outlay  of  £2137.  Crowning  on  eminence 
bituatcd  a  little  southward  of  the  town  stands  a  noble 
building  resembling  a  Qrcek  cross ;  this  is  the  Crichton 
Uoyal  ln<%titution  for  lunatics,  duo  to  the  munificence  of 
Dr  James  Crichton  of  Friars'  Cane,  whose  beqnest  of 
£100,000  was  applied  in  erecting  and  partly  endowing 
the  asylum.  Since  it  was  opened,  nearly  forty  years  ago, 
it  hjis  beer,  con;  iderably  enlarged,  and  also  supplemented 
(in  181(<)  by  the  Southern  Counties'  Asylum  for  pauper 
inm;ites  chiefly;  usually  the  patients  number  about  500, 
nearly  a  third,  os  middle  and  up[H:r  class  patients,  being 
housed  in  the  older  portion  of  the  establishment.  Tho 
old  infirmary  building  is  now  used  ns  a  commercial  academy 
connected  with  the  Marist  Brotherhood,  and  dedicated 
to'Si-Joseph.  In  it  about  70  youths  receive  education ;  be- 
longing to  the  establishment  there  is  a  novitiate  adjoining 
the  Konian  Catholic  chapel,  where  14  members  of  the  order 
are  under  training  for  mi^i^ionary  service  at  homo  or  abroad. 
Scvenil  i»f  the  banking  cstiblishmcnts  possess  a  fine  appear- 
ance, but  tho  county  buildings  in  Bucclcuch  Street  (Scotch 
bannuul  in  dcsij^n),  Grcyfriurs'  Church  fronting  the  head 
vt  lli.;h  Street  (K>inted  Gothic),  and  the  new  infirmary 
are  the  most  imposing  edifices  within  the  burgh.  It  has 
a  theatre  royal,  opened  in  1792,  which  was*  almost  entirely 
rvcondtructed  at  a  cost  of  .£3000  in  1876,  and  its  interior  is 
DOW,  size  considered,  as  handsome  as  that  of  any  similar 
place  of  entertainment  throughout  tho  kingdom.  There 
is  no  object  in  the  town  that  can  vie  with  Devorgilla's 
Bridge  M  regards  arrhnNilogical  interest.  Built  of  stone 
about  1280,  it  had  no  equal  at  that  period  in  Scotland, 
though  tho  {>opuIar  stor}*  which  assigns  to  it  thirteen  arches 
is  belieil  by  indi^tputable  documents  which  show  that  they 
never  niiinU'r'.'il  more  than  nine.  A  second  stone  bridge 
was  built  in  1793-5,  at  an  exi>ense  of  about  £5000;  and 
a  Biii.dl  iron  f(>f«t  brid^^e,  which  c(i»t  neixrly  £2000,  was 
opened  on  tho  cliK^ing  day  of  J87r».  Tho  OFPociations  of 
D'.Hiifrii  4  with  Bums,  however,  and  tho  memorials  it 
!>.)■(  .o^vM  iif  the  mitional  bard,  draw  to  it  more  travellers 
annuilly  than  all  its  other  attractions — sccoic,  anti«iuiiriau, 
or  S'vid. 

Tie  town  council  consists  of  25  mpmbcrx,  including  a 
provost,  3  baili-r*,  a  d»Mn  cf  jruiM,  and  a  treasurer.  Four 
other  r<>\.il  b'-irirhi  copibinp  l»>  f'trm  a  parliamentary  con- 
stitui.-n'-y  i»itli  Dunifrie%  nani'-'ly,  Annan,  Kirkcudbright, 
Raniuh.ir,  and  I^M-hmaben— tliesa  **Tho  Fi\-e  Oarlius" 
of  Bumi's  balU'L:,  being  re]irc?Qated  by  ono  member.     In 


1861  the  popoUtioD  witlun  the  loyaltj  «m  11347,  b 
1871  it  hod  increased  to  13,704.  Ab  a  porliaucBUij 
bnrgh  Dumfries  includes  Moswelltown  on  the  opi^mtc  lobk 
of  the  Nith,  its  population  as  inch  amoantiui:  ia  Id71 !« 
18,826. 

Hittarp.'-Tht  nredse  eixeanutuosi  of  t^t  origfa  of  I>i3^fai 
arc  but  uiperfectly  known ;  bat  tl^  pccvuliii|t  Ofuioo  ii  tU:  i 
fortlet  built  by  the  Selgovs  Britoos  foniMd  tin  anelcus  d  lU 
town,  an  bvpothflsia  that  ii  sop^iorttd  hj  its  vuuv,  vhicL  kcm 
log  to  Chalmen,  is  resolvabls  mto  twoQatlie  unuii;pii/)ifc2» 
cattle  among  th«  bcoshwoxL  Ths  oldest  existing  durfcr  s  eu 
ffranted  by  Robert  11.,  dated  1895.  lUds  a  rojal  Imrck  ^ 
William  the  Lion,  DomMes  thereby  acquired  iBi|iortaut  iimd^; 
and  another  stiiuabis  to  its  proqieriiy  was  sapplied  viiea  Dtc* 
gilla,  daughter  of  Al*n,  lord  of  Galloway,  coimcctcd  that  jmiut 
with  the  toirn  by  bnilJtiig  a  stone  bridge  over  the  5itL  \tw 
the  eon  of  that  inuuificect  Udy,  John  Ualio^  whom  Edvnd  1. 4 
llngland  eclected  as  heir  to  tho  Scottish  throne  from  the  Bunu 
comiMtitors  for  it  who  placed  their  claims  at  Lis  diipot^  Dmu 
the  troublMS  that  ensued,  Nithadalc  and  Gel  Iowa  j  saprorteJ  IUmI 
and  or.  his  withdrawal  from  public  life  they  for  Uie  notf  jeit 
favoufied  the  |iretcusiobs  of  hie  ncpliew  Jolifl,  the  Ked  Csei}  i.ii 
oppowd  to  thoM  of  Robert  Brace,  who  drew  coawidCTaMi  icffiit 
from  his  patrimonial  estates  of  Aunandole. 

Dumfrica  figured  much  in  the  «-ars  of  the  period.  TTUd  di 
great  border  caitle  of  CarlaTerock  was  being  Lekiq;Bd  ly  ii  mr 
under  the  command  of  King  Kdward  in  1300,  the  town  vii  liuai 
by  liim  pcrunally,  and,  as  we  learn  from  the  WardrvUAama^ 
he  lodged  with  a  body  of  Frandscatt  fnsn  ia  a  houwUnlifai 
them  by  Dcvorgilla,  and  partly  msintaini-d  bv  does  lened  at  thi 
bridgo  which  cwcd  its  cxiiteuce  to  her  liberality.  Sizyctniftfi* 
wardx,  when  Edward  had  smitten  down  all  orpoeitioQ  ti  to 
ambitious  designs,  tho  monastery  T\hich  ho  had  mitcd  hatxm  tie 
sccue  of  a  deed  which  led  to  the  overthrow  of  them  sIL  Oe  ih 
10th  of  February  1806  Bruce  and  Comyn  were  brou^t  topetkra 
the  streets  of  the  ancient  bnr||j[L  As  tliey  entend  the  iMaHtsj 
in  company.  Brace  charged  his  rival  With  tRachcry ;  tkt  hns 
denied  the  accusation,  and  the  atat  momeat  was  sti^Ael  litW 
licart,  Kirkpatrick  rushing,  in  to  **  uak  sicour "  or  eoaiirti  4i 
deed  of  slaughter  which  the  lord  of  Ahnaudale  bad  b^gn.  1h 
blow  by  which  the  Red  Comvn  iierished  ia  the  boose  cneliA  If  ka 
lious  grandmother  broke  all  amicabla  iatercoarse  MaaiB  Ai 
lomicidol  boron  and  the  Eagliah  king;  aad  thaaesfiaairi  Bm 
jccatne  thoroughly  committM  to  the  national  csas^  ef  rtiA  b 
had  been  previously  but  a  ^nestioaaUe  friend.  A  ■e^^ia  itd^ 
aia&tical  edifice,  St  Mary's  Chnrch,  occo)ies  a  site  ■nirtCy 
associated  witli  tho  war  of  indepeadenea.— -Kr  Christtphiff  Irti^ 
husbab4  of  Brace's  sister  Christiana,  haviag  beta  there  cuBiIri  Iff 
Older  of  Edward  1.  After  peace  wA  reatorcd,  the  senoiriigvi'iv 
built  uixin  the  spot  a  little  ch^wl,  which  her  royil  aiAa 
endowed  with  a  hundred  shiUings  sterling  ver  aaaaa  ii  ■!> 
that  masses  for  the  soul  of  the  deceased  shoud  bt  asid  Ii  it  "fer 
ever."  Another  church,  Grcyf liars',  stands  oa  the  rili  if  iki 
old  castle  of  DuDifiies,  which  exchanged  owaeia  half  a  deantiaa 
at  least  duhnc  tho  some  tronbloas  period, — ita  n&risp  kff  ^ 
or  storm  indicting  but  too  tnily  tae  and  czpcrisaesBsl  IM )M 
itself ;  and  for  nearly  S60  yean  aftarwanK  tlia  piadadM  rf  Ai 
burgh  to  tho  western  border  exposed  It  to  wuliqt  *uih  «■  ^ 
Enslish  side,  carried  on  sometiifica  1^  tieebeuUag  putkik  mi  ■* 
seldom  also  by  more  funnidaUe  hoeta  with  h^W  etoieli  Is  rii* 
than  the  bumio^  of  the  place  or  the  plondcr  of  its  I  nwHlMil 
these  hostile  visits,  with  their  retaliatory  ibra^  sirtfcw^ 
tcrmiuatiag  at  lost  in  U51.«  The  looff  dosa  eoaaactaoaair  DmH* 
with  the  heroic  yet  turbulent  Doosiflka  proved  ea  tbi  ahdia* 
hurtful  to  it  Uian  advantageona,  Bonad  ap  far  aewal  faastin* 
quite  as  intimately  with  the  UazweUs  of  Cariawoel  ui  T» 
n>gles,  the  town  experienced  altetaata  **weil  ud  woa*  fasa  Ai 
protracted  feuds  of  thatCunily  with  tS»  Annandeh  JutasliMa 

'When  the  Union  with  England  was  aadv  dcbali^  the  W"^ 
Dunifries,  as  its  xvpresentative  ia  the  Scottish  Ptoliiwafi  wW 
a -gainst  tbe  measufe ;  and  thi  Arttetes  of  Uaua  whi  jaUMf 
bhraed  (Nov.  20,  1706)  >y  a  party  of  Ckaavaiaai  a  tkatfU 
cross,  with  the  cnthuuastie  approval  of  tht  popolaoa  AhiM  lai 
yoirs  afterwards  the  inhabittata  wars  thnaltasd  with  a  hi^ 
vi^it  from  Viscount  Kenmnre,  bat  they  niaatfeited  nch  ala^ 
front  that  the  Jacobite  chief  acted  oa  nhHaflTa  i 
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tion  is  the  Iwtter  part  of  valonr.' ^ ^ 

rrlMfllioD.  tlicy  allowed  the  towa*  fa  ba  piaedUDr  ooafMd  ly  ^ 
y(>ung  rrutenJcr,  who^  convertinf  Va  6  sf  ths  ImbmI  i^ 
used  a^  the  Commercial  Hotel  iato  a  UtHi  pahc%  hdi  ktaft  «* 
there  for  three  dayn  towards  the  doii  flf  TlirMihM  l|4fc  b  •" 
at  once  to  rvcruit'his  own  cxchcqMT  aad  pnairii  thi  hn^J'^ 
lovilty  to  the  hoaae  of  Hoaovw,  ths  niaea  dHHsiii  a  felMia 
X'j<>'X>  in  moDi-y  ;  aleo  1000  paixa  of  mam  for  hii  Ulki  Afr** 
P  ar  bad  nearly  vaaiihid  doiiM  Ihdr  Man  jmif^ 
u:h:  and,a8irhflhBdbo«ib>Sitokfa«hihelrf«i 


«hu!io  f>Xft- 
f:uu:  tho  sou 
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d«  nd  ^n?>^OBricled  til  the  moneyt  poiiened  by  the  ImmI 
rvennnent  oflknsle.  Inflnenoed  by  a  nlie  altfm,  "Bonnie 
urttt"  mede  a  hnrried  depertore,  having  fint  reoeiTed  £1100  of 
■fj,  ^  earning  with  him  hostages  for  the  rest  Some  yean 
awsda  the  baigh  was  reimbnrsed  by  the  state  for  the  money 
atribntion,  the  whole  of  which  had  been  paid,  and  for  the  ^oes 
toilly  deliTered,   225  pairs,  the   cempensaiion   amonnting  to 

o4o. 

In  1264  Alexander  III.  planned  an  expedition  to  the  Isle  of 
la  It  DumMes.  The  town  was  visited  at  salweqaent  periods  by 
ncs  lY.,  James  Y.,  by  the  beantifal  daughter  of  the  latter 
nuith,  Qneen  Mary,  and  by  Mary's  son,  the  *"  British  Solomon." 
1  the  arrival  of  James  YI.,  8d  Aagost  1617,  he  was  somptnonsly 
aotained  by  the  magistrates  in  a  noose  that  was  known  ai  "  The 
ioted  Hall :  '*  afterwards  he  presented  the  incorporated  trades, 
tain  nuinoer,  with  a  tiny  '^war-engine,"  the  celebrated  Silver 
n,  the  competition  for  which  encouraged  the  practice  of  mnslretry 
opgtiie  craftsmen,  and  coustitntedagreat  septennial  festival,  the 
metsristics  of  which  are  finely  mirrored  in  a  well-known  poem 
John  Mayne,  though  the  wapinschaw  itself  has  not  been  held 
M  1831.  (W.  M'D.) 

DUMONT,  Jean,  a  well-known  publicist,  was  bom  in 
ince  in  the  1 7th  centniy,  the  predse  date  bcong  unknown. 
I  followed  the  profession  of  arms ;  but,  not  obtaining  pro- 
tion  so  rapidly  as  he  expected,  he  quitted  the  service  and 
veiled  through  different  parts  of  Europe.  He  stopped 
RoTIand  with  the  intention  of  there  publishing  an  account 
his  travels.  But  in  the  interval,  at  the  reauest  of  his 
tkseller,  he  wrote  and  published  several  pampnlete,  which 
re  eagerly  sought  after,  owing  to  the  unceremonious 
oner  in  which  he  treated  the  ministry  of  France.  This 
9dom  having  deprived  him  of  all  hope  of  employment 
his  own  country,  he  thought  of  forming  a  permanent 
abliahment  in  that  where  he  resided,,  and  accordingly 
omenoed  a  course  of  lectures  on  ptnblic  law.  The  project 
teeded  far  beyond  his  expectations;  and  some  useful 
opilations  which  he  published  about  the  same  period 
dd  him  favourably  Icnown  in  otiier  countries.  The 
peror  appointed  him  his  historiographer,  and  some  time 
erwards  conferred  on  him  the  title  of  Baron  de  Carlscroun. 
)  died  at  Vienna  in  1726,  at  an  advanced  age.  Dumont 
ote  with  facility,  but  his  style  is  deficient  in  vigour  and 
TBctness ;  bis  works,  however,  contain  a  great  number  of 
coments  valuable  for  history. 

rhe  following  is  a  list  of  the  works  published  by  Dumont : — 1. 
jfOfts  en  France,  en  //o/m,  en  AUemagne^  d  MtiUe,  et  en  TurquU, 
fue,  1699,  4  vols.  12mo ;  2.  Mtmoiree  Politiaxus  pour  eervir  d 
fctrfaiU  inUUigence  de  VhitUnre  de  la  Paix  ae  Bytioick,  Hsgue, 
M,  4  vols.  12mo ;  8.  Becherchee  modeetee  dee  eatuee  de  la  priSnUe 
Km,  tn  ee  qui  coneeme  ks  Pnyvincee  Uniee^  1718,  12ino ;  4. 
iuU  de  TraiUe  d'aUiance,  de  paix,  et  de  commerce  evire  Ue  Jtoie^ 
taecs,  et  AcUs,  depuia  la  Paix  de  Muneter,  Amsterdam,  1710,  2 
ia  12mo;  5.  Soupirs  de  V Europe  d  la  vue  duprcjet  de  paix 
Unm  done  la  harangue  de  la  reine  de  la  Orande-JBret<igne,  1712, 
BU) ;  6.  Corpe  Universel  Diplomatupu  du  Droit  dee  Oene,  con- 
>aa<  tta  RftiuU  dee  Traits  depaix,  df^allianee,  etc., /aito  en  Europe, 
fide  Charlemagne  fuequ'd  prieent,  Amsterdam,  1626,  and  follow* 
S  years,  8  vols,  fol.,  continued  after  Dumont's  death:  by  J. 
naet ;  and  7.  Baiailles  gagniee  par  le  Prince  Eughu  de  Saooie, 
igw,  1723.  Dumont  was  also  the  author  of  LeUree  Hi^oriquee 
^iaanl  ee  que  ee  passe  de  plue  impoTtaTit  en  Europe,  12mo.  This 
riodical,  which  was  commenced  in  1692,  and  two  volumes  of 
tich  appeared  annually,  Dumont  conducted  till  1710,  from  which 
M  it  wss  continued  by  Basnagc  and  others  until  1 728.  The  earlier 
tnnies  are  much  prized. 

DUMONT,  PiEREB  Etiennk  Loins  (1769-1829),  a 
^litical  writer  celebrated  chiefly  for  his  literary  connection 
tth  liirabeau  and  Jeremy  Bentham,  was  bom  on  the  18th 
i|y  1759  at  Geneva,  of  which  his  family  had  been  citizens 
good  repute  from  the  days  of  Calvin.  Shortly  after  his 
rth  lus  father  died,  leaving  a  widow  and  four  children 
bolly  unprovided  for.  But  the  widow,  though  placed  in 
oh  destitute  circumstances,  found  means  to  send  Etienne 
the  college  of  Qeneva,  where  he  distinguished  himself 
ih  by  his  ability  and  by  his  independent  spirit  In 
short  time  he  not  only  defrayed  the  cost  of  his  own 
ncation,  bat  even  contributed  to  the  support  of  the  family, 
'  scting  as  repetit€ur,  or  privuto  tutor  to  his  comrades. 


Having  completed  his  academical  oonne,  be  took  clerical 
orders ;  and  in  the  year  1781  he  ma  cfaoeen  one  of  the 
pastors  of  the  city,  where  his  talents  as  a  preacher  soon 
attracted  general  notice,  and  gave  promise  of  his  becoming 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  and  persuasive  of  pulpit  orators. 
But  the  political  troubles  which  disturbed  Gepeva  in  1782 
suddenly  turned  the  course  of  his  life  ix^to  a  different 
channel  He  belonged  to  the  liberals  or  democrats,  and  tho 
triumph  of  the  aristocratical  party,  through  the  interference 
of  the  courts  of  France  and  Sardinia^  m^  residence  in  his 
native  town  impossible  to  him,  though  he  was  not  among 
the  number  of  the  proscribed.  He  therefore  became  a 
Yolnntary  exile,  and  went  to  join  his  mother  and  sisters  at 
St  Petersburg,  a  city  to  which  many  Genevese  had  resorted. 
In  this  he  was  probably  influenced  in  part  by  the  example  of 
hid  townsman  Lefort,  who  was  the  fi»t  tutor,  minister,  and 
general  of  the  czar.  At  St  Petersburg  he  filled  for  eighteen 
months  with  great  acceptance  the  office  of  pastor  of  the 
French  church.  In  1785  he  removed  to  London,  Lonl 
Shelbume,  then  a  minister  of  state,  having  invited  him  to 
undertake  the  education  of  his  sons.  It  was  at  the  house 
of  Lord  Shelbume,  afterwards  marquis  of  Lansdowne, 
where  he  was  treated  as  a  friend  or  rather  member  of  the 
family,  that  he  became  acquainted  with  some  of  the  most 
illustrious  men  of  we  country,  amongst  whom  may  be 
mentioned  Fox,  Sheridan,  Lord  Holland,  and  Sir  Smuel 
Bomilly.  With  the  last  of  these  he  formed  a  dose  and 
enduring  friendship,  which  had  an  important  influenoe  on 
his  life  and  pursuits 

In  1788  Dumont  visited  Biris  in  company  with  Bomilly. 
Durihg  a  sojourn  of  two  months  in  that  city  he  had  ahnost 
daily  intercourse  with  Mirabeau;  and  a  certain  affinity  of 
talents  and  pursuits  led  to  an  intimacy  between  two  persons 
diametrically  opposed  to  each  other  in  habits  and  in  cha- 
racter. On  his  return  from  Paris  Dumont  formed  that  cou- 
nection  with  Jeremy  Bentham  which  exercised  a  powerful 
influence  over  his  future  opinions,  and,  as  it  were,  fixed  his 
career  as  a  writer  on  legislation.  Filled  with  admiration 
for  the  genius  of  Bentham,  and  profoundly  impressed  with 
the  truu  of  his  theory,  and  the  important  consequences  to 
which  it  immediately  led,  Dumont  madft  it  one  of  the  chief 
objects  of  his  life  to  recast  and  edit  the  writings  of  the 
great  English  jurist  in  a  form  suitable  for  the  ordinary 
reading  public.  This  literary  relationship  was,  according 
to  Dumont's  own  account,  one  of  a  somewhat  peculiar 
character.  All  the  fundamental  ideas  and  most  of  the 
illustrative  material  were  supplied  in  the  manuscripts  of 
Bentham ;  Dumont's  task  was  chiefly  to  abridge  by  striking 
out  repeated  matter,  to  supply  lacuna^  to  secure  uniformity 
of  style,  and  to  improve  the  FrencL  Tho  following  works 
of  Bentham  were  published  under  the  editor^p  of 
Dumont  >—TraUe  de  la  Legislatior^  (1802),  HUorte  dn 
peines  et  dea  Rkompcmes  (1811),  Tactique  des  AssemhlSn 
UgidoHves  (1815),  Preu.ve$  Judiciairca  (1823),  and 
Organxxation  Judiciaire  et  CodificaUon  (1828). 

In  the  summer  of  1789,  that  season  of  promise  and 
of  hope,  especially  to  a  Genevese  exile,  Dumont  suspended 
his  labours  in  England  in  order  to  proceed  to  Paris  along 
with  his  friend  Durovcrai,  ex-«ttomey-general  of  the 
republic  of  Geneva.  The  object  of  the  journey  was  to 
obtain  through  Necker,  who  had  just  returned  to  office^ 
an  unrestricted  restoration  of  Genevese  liberty,  by  cancel- 
ling the  treaty  of  guarantee  between  France  and  Switier- 
land,  which  prevented  the  republic  from  enacting  new 
laws  without  the  consent  of  the  parties  to  this  treaty. 
The  proceedings  and  negotiations  to  which  this  mission 
gave  rise  necenarily  brought  Dumont  into  cooneotion  with 
most  of  the  leading  men  in  the  Constituent  Assembly,  and 
made  him  an  interwted  spectator,  aometimas  even  a  partici- 
pator, inJirnrtly,  in  the  events  of  the  French  Kevdution. 
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TIm  huiio  cftiue  alao  led  him  to  renew  his  acquaintance 
with  Mlrabeau,  whom  he  found  occupied  with  his  duties  aa 
a  deputy,  and  with  the  composition  of  his  journal,  the 
Courier  de  Provence,  in  which  he  was  aasiated  by  DuroTera^ 
Cluvi^re,  and  other  Geneveee  patriots.  For  a  time  Dumont 
took  an  actiTe  and  Texy  efficient  part  in  the  conduct  of  this 
journal,  supplying  it  with  reports  as  well  as  original  articles, 
and  also  fumuhiiig  Mirabeau  witfaspeeches  to  be  delivered 
or  rather  read  in  the  assembly,  as  related  in  his  highly 
instructiYo  ahd  interesting  posthumous  work  entitled 
Sowfenin  tur  Mirabeau  (1832).  In  fact  his  friend  Geoige 
Wilson  used  to  relate  that  one  day,  when  they  were  iining 
together  at  a  table  dAdte  at  Tersulles,  he  saw  DuiQont  en- 
gaged in  writing  the  most  celebrated  paragraph  of  Mirabeau's 
address  to  the  king  for  the  removal  of  the  troops.  He  also 
reported  such  of  Mirabeau's  speeches  as  he  did  not  write, 
embellishing  them  from  hia  own  stores,  which  were  in- 
exhaustible. But  this  cooperation,  so  valuable  for  Mira- 
beau, and  so  self-devoted  on  the  part  of  Dumont,  was 
destined  soon  to  come  to  an  end ;  for,  being  attacked  in 
pamphlets  as  one  of  Mirabeau's  writers,  .ho  felt  hurt  at  the 
notoriety  thus  given  to  his  name  in  connection  with  a  man 
ooeapying  Mirabeau's  peculiar  position,  and  resolved  to  re- 
turn to  England,  which  he  accoxxlingly  did  in  1791. 

In  the  eventful  years  which  foUowed  he  continued  to  live 
duefly  at  Lansdowne  House,  or  at  Bowood,  where  the  most 
remarkable  men  of  Europe  were  frequent  guests.  Latteriy, 
he  formed  an  intimate  friendship  with  Lord  Holland,  whom 
he  iiad  known  from  childhood;  and  ho>  became  a  member 
of  the  society  of  familiar  friends,  the  habitual  visitors  at 
Holland  House,  where,  during  many  years,  celebrated 
guests  were  welcomed  of  every  country,  party,  religion,  and 
of  every  liberal  profession  or  station.  In  1801  Dumont 
travGllod  over  various  parts  of  Europe  with  Lord  Honir 
Petty,  afterwards  marquis  of  Lansdowne,  and  brought  back 
a  fresher  acquaintance  with  the  mental  occupations  of  the 
Continental  nations,  from  whom  England  had  for  years 
been  widely  seoarated.  But  Dumont  had  then  opened 
a  new  course  of  moro  serious  occupations,  in  the  editor- 
ship of  the  works  of  Bontham  already  mentioned.  In 
1801  he  publiahcfl  tho  Trait e  de  /a  Lct/ielation,  the  first' 
fruits  of  Lis  zealous  luboura  to  give  order,  clearness,  and 
vivacity  to  the  [irofound  and  original  meditations  of 
Bcntham,  hitherto  nrai-sod  ^only  by  a  very  few  patient 
roa/icri,  and  but  little  bettor  known,  even  by  name,  to  the 
Kn^^linh  tli.in  to  tho  Euroi^ean  public.  In  1814  the  restora- 
tion of  Ounwa  to  independence  induced  Dumont  to  return  to 
his  native  pLire,  and  ho  soon  became  at  once  the  loader  and 
ornament  of  tho  sujircmo  council  Ho  devoted  particular 
attention  to  tho  judicial  and  i>enal  sptcms  of  his  native 
state,  an<i  many  imiirrjvcmcuts  on  both  are  duo  to  him.  At 
tho  timu  of  hiH  death,  he  wa^  on  tho  eve  of  proponing  a  com- 
pliitft  co<le  of  law,  by  which  he  fondly  hoped  to  make  tho 
ifVi^lation  of  (jeneva  on  example  to  Europo.  He  died  at 
Milan  when  on  an  autumn  tour  of  relaxation  in  October 
IHj'j,  in  thn  Mventy-fint  year  of  his  age 

l>rMO.NT  inMlVILLE,  Jules  S4bastiex  C^ab 
(I7'jO  l^'l'Sff  A  French  navigator,  bom  in  the  town  of 
OnvU  nur  .V'linsau,  in  Normandy.  The  death  of  his  father, 
«k/i  }/f.thtii  iUn  n volution  had  held  a  judicial  post  in 
OtniU,  r|i]Volv«(l  tho  core  of  his  education  on  his  mother 
and  hiM  uttiU'.nial  uncle,  the  Abb4  De  Ooisillos.     Failing  to 

ri  Ui<i  futmurn  examination  for  the  Ecole  Polytechnique, 
irff;rii  Ui  mi«  in  I H07  OS  a  novice  on  board  the  *'  Aquilon," 
uint  MTfiri  attrw  tiyl  thn  attention  of  the  captain,  Moignon, 
l/f  h'm  aiti/lJotK  diii|Kjaition.  During  the  next  twelve  years 
U  Mt^UtmWf  r'Mfi  in  his  iirofeasion,  and  oontinued  through 
»ll  7u  miiltitiKlin«itts  viGUsitodas  to  incrsase  his  scientific 
aft4  liiticiiMlo  MKiuialtifHsi  ;  botany,  entomology,  EngUsh, 
fiarNMM,  HiiaaJsh,  Italian,  and  even  Habrew  and  Oreak 


were  added  to  the  more  piofemional  Inaiiii&eiL  la  184 
while  engaged  in  a  eonfey  of  the  MediteRaam  udv 
0^>tain  Ganthier  of  the  ^Chevrette,*  be  was  fntmi 
enou^  to  recognise  the  Venus  of  Milo  in  a  Onek  Mm 
recently  unearthed,  and  to  aecore  its  pnseratioD  hj  tb 
report  he  presented  to  the  French  ■mhemednr  at  Qntiiii- 
noplo.  A  wider  field  for  his  eneigiee  was  foniibid  m 
1822  by  the  ex^oring  expeditioQ  of  the  '*OoqoilIa''udv 
the  command  of  his  friend  Daperrey ;  and  on  its  ntoa  b 
1825  his  services  were  rewarded  by  pramoCkn  to  thi  mk 
of  eapitaine  de/rhgaU,  and  he  woa  intrusted  with  thi«» 
trol  of  a  similar  enterprisei  Tlie  "  AstraUbe,"  as  kM» 
named  tho  "  Coquxlle,"  left  Tonlon  on  April  25, 1826,ad 


reached  Marseillea  again  on  25th  of  Manh  1829,- 
traversed  the   Sonth   Atlantic,  eoMted   the  AaHniin 
continent  from  King  George's  Soond  to  Fort  Jacbi%  Ul 
down  various  parte  of  New  Zealand,  and  viiitad  Ai  I|i 
Islands,  the  Loyalty  Islands,  New  Caledonia,  New  Ooi^ 
Ambqyna,  Van  Diraien%  Land,  the  Outline  Iskad^  CU^ 
bee,  and  Mauritius.    Promotion  to  the  rankof  enpiimk 
vttieteau  waa  bestowed  on  the  commander  in  Angmfe  1S29; 
and  in  August  of  the  following  year  he  waa  chsifrivJA 
the  delicate  task  of  conveying  the  exiled  Kia^  Cbilnl 
to  England.    His  proposal  to  nndeitake  a  voyui  d  fr 
oovery  to  the  sonth  polar  ragkms  waa  diseonngid  ty  Am 
and  others,  who  criticised  the  wpik  of  the  ueviom  «■- 
tion  in  no  measured  terms;  bnt  at  last,  hi  1837,10  diM' 
tiea  were  surmounted,  and  on  7th  September  he  ost  ap  ta 
Tdnlon  with  the  "<  Astrolabe"  and  its  oonvoj  "la  Uk* 
On  15th  January  1838  they  ai^^ted  the  Aataicds  ki^  ■! 
soon  after  their  progress  sonthwaxds  waa  blocked  by  a  e» 
tinuous  bank,  wiii<£  they  vainly  eoasted  for  300  vOm  l9 
the  east      Returning  weatward  thej  visited  Ai  Mk 
Orkney  Islands  and  port  of  the  New  Bi*«*Uiwi«^  nd  ih 
covered  Joinville  Island  and  Lonia  rhilippe^  J^ad,  M 
were  compelled  by  scurvy  to  seek  snooonr  at  lUotai 
in  Chill    Thence  they  proceeded  acrosa  the  I^die  mi 
throu£^  the  Asiatic  archipelago,  visiting  amoqg  othoi  At 
Hji  and  the  Pelew  Islands  coasting  New  Qniam,  sai  » 
cumnavigoting  Borneo.     In   1840,  kaving  their  ddkrt 
Ilobart  Town,  Tssmauia,  they  returned  to  the  AnMic 
region,  and  on  the  21st  of  the  month  ware  wwaried  ty  A> 
discovery  of  Ad^lie  Land,  in  140*  £.  of  QreenwicL  Ai 
6th  of  November  found  them  at  Toulon.    IVUrviAi  «■  ^ 
once  appointed  rear-admiral,  and  in  1841  he  leoM  Ai 
gold  medal  of  the  Socidtd  de  GfographieL    On  the  M  of 
May  1843  he  was  killed  along  with  his  wife  and  scaai 
railway  accident  near  Mendon.    Thoo^  many  of  hv  ob■^ 
vations  are  no  longer  regarded  aa  tiuslwurHy  m  ionrt 
of  the  defective  character  of  the  instmments  snploysite 
ninde  many  important  additions  to  variona  dsparCMitt«f 
scientific  goography ;  and  his  natursl  histoiy  eoDKli» 
were  espomliy  valuable.     Hu  principal  wnrfca  aie    A**. 
j'lantarum  quae  in  imuUe  Ar^peL  ami  tiiiwi^  M* 
Fuxini,  &c,  1822;  the  Tiietoire  du  toyi^pir  (Svolatf  Ai 
22)  in  the  great  work  on  the  «« AaTrolabe "  eipiditt«iB 
1826-1829;  the  first  part  of  the  UmIowv  dm  s^y^i^* 
vols,  of  the  23)  m  the  series  devoted  to  the  oH^ 
from  1837  to  1840  ;    Fojkvw  OMUmr  dm  Mamie:  iM* 
g^Anai  dee  poyagee  de  MaaeOan,  Ao,  1893,  1844 

See  BnthMhVB  ilcge  in  Bull  deim  See.  deOiegt.Uwm^t^ 
Mftttnvr,  Neik*  nteroMfm,  ke.,  Paris  Ittt;  IMeml 
"  Biogrftphie,"  te.,  ia  Inmdee  MeHHmee,  t  lisftt.;  Os 
Hf,  wyagee,  ftc,  Psris  1844 1  hemcm, XetkekUer,,  Bi 
1848. 

DUMOURIEZ,  CaaBUi  IkairaoB  (17S9-18IS|l«» 

ral  of  the  French  rqmbUcan  anqr,  m  bon  tf  OhSiV 
in  1739  ol  a  rsq)ectable  family  of 
was  a  oommissaiy  of  the  loyml  anm 
aome  celebrity  aa  a  poet ;  and  horn  hn 
received  hia  earliasl  iMtraotkMk    Hb 
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aned  at  the  college  of  Lonis-le-Clrande  for  tliree  yean,  ocnaequenoe  of  hk  defeiife  lie  was  reoolled  by  tlie  Cou\eutii>n 

1 1757,  his  father  having  been  attached  to  the  army  under  and  threatened  with  a  charge  of  treason,  he  sought  ref  itge 

f'Ertrdee  about  to  invade  Hanover,  he  accompanied  him  to  in  the  camp  of  the  Austrians,  acoompauied  by  tbo  Due  do 

Aubefge,  and  served  with  distinction  during  the  Seven  Chartres  ^afterwards  Louis  Philippe)  and  his  brother. 
Ban*  War.     In  1763  he  attained  the  rank  of  captain;        Lost  without  hope  of  return  to  hin  nntive  oountiy. 

It,  in  consequence  of  a  reform  reducing  the  numben  of  Dumouriez  wandered   a  long  time  an  exile '  iu  Brussels, 

e  army,  he  retired  with  a  small  pension  and  the  cross  of  England,  Switzerland,  Qermany,  Denmark,  and  St  Petera- 

>  LoutB.     He  afterwards  received  a  subordinate  situation  burg.     At  last  in  1804  he  took  up  his  permanent  residence  in 

the  secret  service.  Et'^w^*^,  where  the  Qovemment  conferred  on  him  a  pension 

On  his  return  from  a  pedestrian  tour  in  Italy,  he  Gi£l2Q0  a  year.    In  181  i  and  1816  he  eudeatvoured  to 

ktressed  a  memorial  to  the  Due  de  Choiseul,  urging  luin  to  procure  from  Louis  XVIII.  the  baton  of  a  marshal  of 

ibrace  the  cause  of  the  Corsicaus  against  the  Genoese  ;  France,  but  was  refused.     He  died  .at  Turville  Purk,  uoor 

id  a  public  audience  which  he  had  with  the  minister  on  Henley-on-Thames,  on  the  14th  March  1823.     His  memoirs, 

6  subject  led  to  a  violent  altercation,  the  result  of  which  written  by  himself,  were  published  at  Hamburg  in  1794. 

IS  a  Uttr€  de  cachet  which  forced  Dumouriez  to  leave  An  enlarged  edition,  under  the  title  La  Vieet  let  Aiemoirea 

raooe.     But  the  expedition  which  he  had  advised  being  du   General    Dumouriez,   appeared    at    P^uis    in    1822. 

terwards  resolved  on,  Choiseul  made  him  an  honourable  Dumouriez  was  also  the  author  of  a  large  number  of 

iblio  reparation,  and  appointed  him  quartermaster-general  political  pamphlets. 

the   troops.     The  political  conjunctures  of  the  times        DONABUBQ,  a  town  of  European  Russia,  at  the  head 

bnd  an  unlimited  scope  for  his  fertility  iu  diplomatic  of  a  district  in  the  government  of  Vitebsk,  for  the  most 

pedient,  and  he  mingled  in  all  the  intrigues  of  the  age.  part  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Dwina,  12  miles  south-east 

I  1770  he  was  sent  on  a  secret  mission  toPoUuid  with  the  of  Ri^i,  in  55*  03'  N.  lat  and  31*  20'  9"  £.  long.    It 

0w  of  neutralizing  the  efforts  of  Catherine  IL,  and  sue-  consists  of  four  portions — the  main-town  or  fortress,  the  old 

aded  in  seeming  fifty  senators  for  the  cause  of  independ-  suburb,  the  new  suburb,  and  on  the  left  bdnk  of  the  river 

loa,  effected  a  unity  of  action  among  the  confederates,  and  the  village  of  Qriva     The  fortress  is  of  the  first  class,  and 

sciplined  a  militia ;  but,  when  there  was  some  appearance  forms  the  most  important  point  in  the  line  of  defences  of 

the  resurrection  of  Poland  being  effected,  Choiseul  lost  the  Dwina ;  the  floating  bridge  across  the  river  is  protected 

a  place,  owing  to  the  machinations  of  the  Due  d'Aigmllon  by  a  splendid  Ute-de-pont    Among  the  public  buildings  are 

id  liadame  Du  Barry,  and  Dumouriez  was  recalled  to  five  chjirches,  a  Bomau  Catholic  chapel,  a  Jewish  sq^^ 

uia.     He  was  soon,  however,  sent  back  on  a  similar  a  gymnasiom,  and  a  theatre;  and  among  the  indus&ial 

iasion  by  D'Aiguillon.     He  endeavoured  to  assist  the  establishments  several  tanneries  and  breweries,  a  saw-mUl, 

ivolutionists  in  Sweden,  and  to  raise  troops  in  the  Hanse  a  flour-mill,   brick  and  tile  works,  and  limekilns.     Its 

nrns  to  menace  Stockholm,  but  this  was  contrary  to  the  position  on  the  railway  between  Warsaw  and  St  Petersburg, 

lews  of  the  French  cabinet ;  and  the  Due  d'Aiguillon,  hav-  and  its  double  means  of  communication  with  Riga,  render 

ig  discoTered  his  project,  had  him  arrested  and  imprisoned  the  town  an  important  commercial  centre,  especially  for  the 

1  the  Bastille  for  bix  mouths.     He  was  afterwards  sent  to  trade  in  flax,  hemp,  tallow,  and  timber.     There  are  weekly 

be  castle  of  Caen,  from  which  he  was  not  released  until  markets. and  two  large  annual  fairs.     Of  the  25,674  in- 

hs  accession  of  Louis  XVI.  habitants  registered  in  1861, 7561  were  Jews,  3994  Boman 

Dumouriez  had  uaturally  little  inclination  to  resume  the  Catholics,  and  690  Protestants.     In  1873  the  total  popula- 

sonnection  with  foreign   politics  which    had  proved  so  tion  was  29,613. 

issgerous,  aoH  he  accordingly  devoted  his  attention  to  the        Diinabarg!   ir'as  originally  fouuded  in  1273  bv  the  LiTonian 

int^nal  economy  of  his  own  country.     He  wrote  a  memoir  Knights  of  the  Sword,  about  12  miles  ftirther  down  tne  river  thaj  its 

« the  gr«t  importance  that  might  bo  pv»  to  the  harbo^  g^  ^.^^^^"u.lTpo'^^S^oVl^.SjIS.^'.^S:;! 

Of  Cherbourg,  one  result  of  which  was  that  he  was  appointed  i^  to  the  order,  it  was  moitgaged  by  the  gimnd-maiter  Oothanl 

goremor  of  the  place  in  1778.  Eettler  to  Sigismand  Augustus  king  of  Poland  for  the  tom  of 

In  1788  Dumouriez  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  major-  700,000  guldens ;  and  two  veara  afterwards  it  became  the  centre  of 

puend.    When  the  revolutiona^r  movement    begaa  be  {S:^S;5;'^w'r:^ll;^''tpSr^dVl''^2ttS 

pronouncea  m  favour  of  i)obtical  reform  without  breaking  Bathori  transfenwi  the  fortress  to  its  present  site.     la  the  17ih 

vith  the  court.     The  couuectious  which  he  hold  with  the  century  it  was  held  now  by  the  Swedes  and  now  by  the  Russians : 

kading  mon  of  the  Girondist  party  greatly  advauced  his  and  in  165«  it  ran  the  risk  of  losing  its  old  name  for  that  of 

poUtical  career.     At  the  opening  of  the  second  legislative  gP'^-ogl*^^  ^♦!S*i»K%«*?-  ^Tjr^'?7o  ^l^^t.^h^'^^lli^li 

'       .1     t  '.j-'i.*/-         ^•«  Finally  mcorporated  with  Russia  in  1772,  it  receired  its  present 

iwembly  he  was  appointed  minister  for  foreign  affairs  m  .dmimstratiTe  rank  In  1777,  and  iU  recognition  as  a  flist-class 

puce  of  Delessart,  but  he  held  the  position  for  only  three  fortress  in  1811.    In  July  1812  the  Utt-de-paiU  was  vainly  stormeil 

nonths.     During  his  short  tenure  of  oflSce  he  exerted  him-  by  Ondinot,  but  a  few  weeks  afterwards  the  town  was  captured  by 

*lf  to  the  utmost  in  reforming  abuses,  and  in  introducing  Maodonald. 

^e  greatest  economy  into  every  department  DUNBAR,   a    royal    and   parliamentary    buigh    and 

He  held  for  one  month  the  oflSce  of  minister  of  war  after  aeaport  of  Scotland,  in  the  county  of  Haddington,  situated 

tlto  dismissal  of  his  colleagues  Roland,  Servan,  and  Clavi^re.  on  an  eminence  near  the  mouth  of  the  Firth  of  Forth,  39| 

At  length  his  own  resignation  followed,  which  increased  miles  E.N.E.  of  Edinburgh  by  the  North  British  railway. 

^  popularity.     When  the  troops  of  the  coalition  advanced  The  ruins  of  the  castle,  the  remains  of  the  Grey  Friars' 

%unit  France,  he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  monastery  founded  in  1218,  and  a  mansion  house  of  the 

«nny  of  the  north   as   heutenant-general  under  M<^"*>^«^>  Lauderdale  family,  are  the  principal  objects  of  historical 

Wkner.     He  mode  a  determined  stand  against  the  advance  interest     The  parish  church  is  a  fine  buildinff  of  red 

of  the  allies,  which  was  decisively  checked  by  the  defeat  sandstone,  with  a  tower  about  107  feet  in  hei^^t,  whioh 

bflicted  on  them  at  Valmy  on  the  20th  September  1792.  forms  a  well-known  landmark  to  seamen ;  it  dates  only  from 

tbis  was  followed  by  a  campaign  in  the  Austrian  Nether-  1819,  but  occupies  the  site  of  what  was  probablv  the  fint 

lads,  in  which  Dumouries  was  uniformly  suooeesf uL  until  collegiate  church  eatabUshed  in  ScoUand,  and  still  pieaorves 

IS  was  signally  defeated  by  Coburg  in  the  battle  of  the  large  marble  monument  of  Sir  Q«<»|e  Hcom,  ereated 

favwindea  in  January  1793.     The  execution  of  Louis  earl  of  Dunbar  and  Mardi  by  Jamet  YL  in  1605.    The 

ad  estranged  him  from  the  republican  party ;  an4,  when  in  town-hall,  the  assembly  roomsi  the  poUio^sdioolsb  the 


D  U  N  — D  U  N 


-.iwirjiniiv.     ii-v.:-:*'     ...a    ■■.'  -'-[•■-n   library,   and    the 

uii'.r-  -•■M    .L..?.::*:;  r. ■    r?-.:..-?    r.o   fcpecial   uotico.     TLe 

r.a  :r.ii  K-.ir'rs  .:'  t:.!:^  ls  the  herring  fishery,  which 
v  jt-r-  vH  ^-st.-iLr.:"-;  —.rji;:  :-:•?  ;  liul  ship-building  is  tlso 

am-ri  #a,  ui.i  •-■  r>  u":  s^tt.-Vi  iron  foundricA,  brewcrlii*. 
lUii  i..-r;.li.T::s,  ki  x-:u  u  a  large  paper-mill  in  the  Ticiiii:y. 
n.e  !i^-M'.ir.  ;■  rcorij  -inail  and  shallow,  has  been  preiilv 
cui..r-^?'i  m-i  i:s:r:--e»i  ia  the  course  of  the  present  ceLfirv. 
^:  '.ho  j<  i:::  •.•x:ijUi?o  :f  iLe  town  and  the  Fishery  R%iri  ■ 
Lu:  :iio  o;::rd::oi  ii  r*;iiiercd  somewhat  dangerous  by  li-; 
uiinii.-or  <.:t  ora^jy  Liletj  and  sunken  rocks.  Dunbar  uiJ'.ctE 
wiih  Haii  iiiiC-oa,  Jedburgh,  Lauder,  and  North  Ecr^l.k 
ia  Pituminji  a  member  to  Parliament.  In  1575-6  tlr 
vuue  vf  rell  pro[>ertv  was  £11,832.     Population  in  liTi 

T\-;  ooi'ltf  of  Pnnbir,  mentioned^  &•  early  as  656,   frr-.   :*■• 
6*r«  -iZ'ly  -f  i-'  poiiiion  l>ecame  of  groat  importance  as  a  :uI»"iJ'iL  J^^st  "-!*  L^^sztT  if  ] 

H-i:;..*:   F.r-ijUsh  invasion,  and  a  town  grtw  on  under  i:s  rrrtr:-  j^^_.    ..    ^^^      il'- -^ 
:;  la.    w!.;  li  «?j  cri-Atod  a  royal  buiyh  by  David  II.      I:    -wu  •--*■• 

............J  1 1-  i-\i«r:.r,?  1    who  a..f .«*♦«!  thA  forr#«  of  Ri'.-r!  i-  "•  :'.--'"»-'^  itf  r^-.v  x".:^  r<c 


OJ!-:-.i-.d  Iv  Kdwanl  I.,  who  difoated  the  forces  of  Ri:::!  :i  •.".: 


i»  -fi  :i.iv.vi  I'v  ri.K'k  Aguei  of  Dunbar,  countess  of  March  ar.i  a  TL^.—>.r     ^   _'  *|^" "  '     .  T 

c:  ;lu'  I K  vi^l.ij'  fimilr.    In  the  15th  century  it  was  chov. n  m  V.' :  iicxl      ~-»^-  ^*  "»":  —  1 

T:  Mi-  r.'V  Iv  .KuMiia  IkMufort,  tl^c  widow  of  Junes  I.  of  S-j-t'jizi  "'  ~ 

j,:\.\  \i\  \l:c  l<*lh  It  iM*rvtfd  on  several  occasions  as  a  retrsi:  f.:  :'.: 

I  :.:*r:urv<To  v«^ii''on  Mftry.     An  Act  of  Parliament  had  I-ns  ^^.^a..  i 

I :  M^'i  tT.lir.n^r  tho  demolition  of  the  castle,  Lut  it  wu  rt>«rT  -i 

i. !  tho  Ui  i?nl  Murray  to  ctft-ct  its  destruction  in  1567.     A  '-i-*.s 

1  -p.iir.'v '\r.o\vii  «!i  the  "race  of  Dunhar"was  fo-jgi.:  li  '.Hi 

I   :h. :u\'rinuwcll  oui  Leslie,  and  resulted  in  the  total  r;'.;:  c:  'J.i 

^.  ft.h. 

lU'NUAPx,  AYiLUAM,  ono  of  the  most  distinguliicd  c: 
\\\o  K  \u\  p'H't.-*  oi  Soot  laud,  is  8upi)oscd  to  have  Uc::  :•;  — 
■..Un\[  1  U'lK  Comparatively  little  is  known  a><-s  Lis 
loi-oii.il  history,  but.  from  an  allusion  in  one  of  his  t-:^=.«, 
lio  MMMus  to  liavo  iKMin  a  native  of  Lothian  '•  In  Lii 
fiitoi  nth  or  .sixti'cuth  year  ho  was  sent  to  the  uaiversiiy  :J 
^t  Aiuln^ws,  vlu-ro  h«  received  the  degree  of  B.A.  ia  1*77, 
mill  thiit  of  M.A.  in  1479. 

Of  tlio  ovt'ut.H  <»f  his  life  for  nearly  twenty  years  %Iut 


th  i.i-,\  lit  l)«»vfr,  find  in.structcd  the  inhabitanu  c: 
li.MiiIy  1 1«»  uIho  nirntiniw  that  this  mode  of  life  ccmpellei 
liiin  111  h.ivo  riMtmnni  t*i  many  ii  pious  fraud,  from  »bj*e 


I..,  thui  oH.iir.rd  niiiHt  liavo  had  considentuc  mSues.-e  12 
„„,.„,.„>•  y.ir.'i['^T  Htii-ngth  luid  energy  to  Us  poetical  aa- 


'I 

|.M-ili  '■■ 


I  riarrlir*  T-^cr  xeipowd  Lis  well  known  poem,  Tht 
'■■  77  *VBR«  : v:  iu  Z.*«4  another  in  honour  of  the  citr  •  ( 
L?rii:>=«  izii  kt^t^  others  in  which  ho  described  tLe 
j<rE>:i^  Ln.-v.-^:cj  :f  ihe  young  queen.  Afusr  tl:i  k« 
lived  =.111  i:  r:ir:  writing  poems,  although  at  the  us* 
i.Zi,e  1*  i:T<<i  ::  rbuin  preferment  in  the  (.faurcb. 

Ii  '.II  >  ii  iTft  jerfrmed  mass  bcfom  the  king,  wa-"? 
■firjLZ  :c  lii:  %:'::ui:zi  was  JL'4,  18s.,  a  larger  sum  tL^: 
1:^  •  >- '  ;  y^i  :z  'he  occasion  of  a  pricst'a  £nt  tLvt. 
Ii  '.'.'  1^  z-lz^l:^  w  augmented  to  X:iO,  and  three  vion 
L*':irvijri.^  n  vij  ri.ic«i  i'^  i!SO,  to  be  jtaid  dunng  hi^lje, 
:c  11 :.  lit  hL.-^i  ':<  promoted  to  a  beneflco  of  illUO  oi 
ZL-yr*.  li  1  ~ .  1  It  sot:=s  to  have  been  in  the  train  of  Queio 
iCLrrLTr:  ••  lsz  hz.-*  vis.u:d  the  northern  part  of  ckotbc-l, 
Ls  :ci!  :c  u  T>'f=.f.  i=J!h.T:pt;\~e  of  her  reception  at  Aberdtica, 
J  *v^jjM-_r  "rr.r-cz  zt  an  eve- witness. 

«_-.*-  -ji^  ^-iJ-Ki.-  :f  Flxiden,  in  1513,  Dunbar's  fv^rtaces 

Kf-iz.  :.   iii^i    .i«i^>^  and   no  further  mcuticio  of  hsi 

liF  rs'.v  «-^  r^caion.     That  he  may  have  clititudi 

•.■LLr.iL  :■-£.-.-=.: i:  ls  >^uiie  possible,  but  the  piubabilityn 

".«:  uif  ii..-.'  tiizz.  zi  the  king,  and  the  uupopnlvity  i-j 

i\i:-iz.    Liii   u.e    little   indueLco  ^hc  haid  aft«r  Ui 

rari  of  Angus,  may  have  led  tooeglet 

.  'LI  liLT  ^  I.J  :'.  i  ije.  Ui^  poems  contain  many  ill'.: 
j^.-.ij  : :  viri  ii:=-:ij-  iiviiion  of  the  world's  goods.  H«wi* 
i—T-s  -1  1 :  .  *  fci  11.  •'-  •■^?  year  he  wrote  a  |ioem  on  the  cc* 
i.:c  LC  Hi  :.tc-:=^  i.:^v  passing  into  France,  in  vLichb* 
'^■ziz'^  \iii  i^^'-rr^'ei  su:e  of  public  aflain  in  Scotlani' 
}Li  a  ri::>:Aei  :.  L&re  diied  about  the  year  152'J,  vhcfibe 

Tu  T'>ici?  ::  r-iab*r,  ^  the  darling  of  the  Scrtisb 
^-i.Hi/  LTf  i.:t:i:  a  h;:sdre«i  in  number,  for  the  cMpait 
.;■  I-  rr^j.:  jiz^tlL  ~v  TKrUsU  and  the  Bou,  wiiiten, u 
>:.rf  r^:::iij-i;i<i.  :c  ihe  occasion  of  the  marriage  of  Jism 
I V  .  :.»  i^  u.-iiC:rT  —  which  he  describes  the  amity  bctveea 
ZzjT-Li'i  iii  Jvv-Lizi  ia  consequence  of  that  event.  T'v 
_- ..  j-^  -"- V-  -*  *  3:rai  j.x?em  of  great  power  of  xma^.7, 
:i  wi.:Ji  liif  UL-^riicrr  of  love  over  reason  is  shown  to  be 
csc-frkL — ^  ^..i:£Z  shield  of  reason  being  insufficieot  r** 
w-iri  :-z  HJ  KLfcTii  .*:  0::p:i.  2%e  Tva  J/aryit  IPflnrt  J..i 
:  ij  "^ri  .  k  .i^  :z  wi:^  the  poet  oveiiiears  thxve  ftsaltii 
Mli^ji^  iL»-*  i:rcr:^scei  of  mArriei  life,  is  an  imitsti'^c  .1 
CtLAi-.-w  »  *'./f  .."■  Si^x.  Tiu  Freirig  0/  Bertcii,  a  Ule,  u 
ij*:  -1  i.T«f  JtLLi'.'^Lnis  style.  Tke  Fitting  cf  D\^^^  'J«^ 
^ntnsfij  :t  -.«£ria=ii  the  BOSS  ohscura  of  lus  [«cnis,  th^Ofib 
:'.  seecid  r:  z^-rt  Sms  r^ry  |N?paUr.  and  frequently  imitoUti 
ji  -Jia  1  :;,i  .Yzr^.  Se^ral  of  lus  smaller  poems  ib>>«  t 
4i:':3L  ft^Ln^riiit^ic  :i  ^-uliahties  of  character,  but  locf^'f 
'.i-iZL — K.':ii  IS  u«  tc=jsament,  or  JuMiit  bfsuu  i^ 
ri^yr.-tr  *tj  ^.-L-Ti^ — though  ludicrous,  are  very  coa.is 
I3  :ca  suae.  S/  z  Z-z^vn  in  tk*  Queeni*  Chii**^* 
si^Ses  '*  ~*^  •'  as  cce  •.-/  the  performen  :• 

rii^  :xn.  =  rn?^«r  the  loakkar, 

XT':  L-'Jii  i.sr  UAir  wu  nose  frmkkir. 

All  UJ.-*-  ^s  IkZJL'.  tie  i^TT*  dACtoun, 


-ts  1  r^^e  war.tjan 
T.r  .  ilf  d  ^zjKr*Lf*.  a«n  t«Ilis  m^ 
h :  r-T^  {"^^-^  ^  ^^t  his  f<«ntoiiB  ; 


,  ,.|-:..l   i.:-iv"l  fr..in  Kcr.ry  a  pp  ••;:<*.  -f  i'..  K--,^- 
.."b...-.>.f.  -M.'l  iibin.il.ir  hiwn  in  .ru.iary  --■*  t-;^-_.  -.- 
!  , ,  .  V  .,       0,.  I.ii  r.t..ru  !'.  I'Minbur^;!!  a  M:r.,  ■  .  .l:  ^;  .^ 
?:      ,.    » MM...,.  !■>  hi.  H..lar>..     In  h.a.ur  ..f  ri  ^ 


»L  1  >i.ij'-v:i  rrj:.-*  :i  ierila,  is  desohhcd  as  h«"'Miitf  * 
-^-■:."i-  "*•—  :T>i*.  Irr.  Eavx,  Covetoosncss,  Idlvne* 
".-.  A  -T.^  .--•^v.-nj.  soji  w:ti  a  train  of  follovem,  »L>* 
.\r.;..*_  ■  .;  i'^r.iii  «cl3c  by  eajoyiaj?  the  sport,  tnt>^'ir%rii 


I,  111   •'»    h:'i« 
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petfomsn  mtli  vnrioiu  hot  applicatiooi — ii  na  eztraTs- 
t  a  piece  si  can  well  be  conceived.  In  eontrul,  hcnreier, 
■rrou  wTeral  poems  of  a  religious  character,  t.g.,  Of  Oit 
tuUit  o/Ckrut.-  Of  the  Pauieua  cj  CkriH  ;  Of  lit 
nrraiion  of  CAriii;   and   The  Mantr  of  Fcmjptg  to 


I,  <t-t 
'.on  fortiuia^c  thu 
•,  CdiiIhc  had  tlie  I 
t      Th4    nriail 


i  aoma  of  tlu  oiHier  Bcotliih 
si  Kclng  hit  principal  norki  ia 
lit.  The  Ootdt*  Tinye,  Tlu 
tf  wu  Aniudy.  anil  this  U)lad  of  Lord  Barnard  OnBoH 
I  printsd  hi  Chnpm^n  and  Uyltar  in  ISOg,  ud  u«  Ihc 
ipedsiFQi  of  i;no;;i>iihy  that  Uauod  from  tlie  Sgottuh  prctt.' 
ml  of  hi]  poriaiwcrc  rrcHircdiQ  lie  Ailoosa  113.,  trtittca 
S7S,  the  rUnnnlyno  MS  1S»8  pmrred  in  the  Adroutct' 
BT.the  MiiilDndMS.  in  Uie  Po)>^iiii  Ubnij,  and  tb*  Bddpeth 
in  the  UniTcnil^  Libniy,   Cnmbridn.     Of  then  dMuhcd 


fl  lan^oAM  01 
ifmuis  of  Ell 


u  publitlitd  aC  Bonn  bj  Dr 


iiUNBLANE,  a  market-totm  in  FerthtbirB,  ScotUnd, 


dmensof  Qothic  arcMtacture  in  Scotland  which  MCkped 
tmc^Q  at  the  Iteformiition.  It  is  said  to  lure  baan 
ndad  in  1U2,  and  n-ss  ne&rly  rebuilt  bj  Clemen*, 
tiop  o(  Dunblane,  about  1240.  The  whole  building 
of  the   Early   Poiuteil   style    of    aicbitectuie,   except 

lover,  which  is  Early  Nomian.  The  cathodrsl 
uiLs  unroofed,  with  the  eice])tion  o(  the  choir  and 
{to  house.  The  choir  has  been  used  as  the  pariah 
vdi  lines  the  Iteformalion,  but  lately  alterationa  hjive 
n  nude  by  the  removal  of  a  thjdt  [uirtitioQ  wall 
I  gsUeries,  and  the  erection  of  a  light  partition  ^all 
laining  two  windows,  the  gift  of  Sir  William  Stirling 
iwdU,  Bart.  One  of  the  bishojia  of  Dunblane  woe 
gbtoa,  »ho  left  his  Lbrsry,  whicli  ia  still  preserved,  to 
eleigy  of  the  diocese.  About  a  mile  and  a  half  to  the 
I  of  the  town  is  SherifTmuir,  where  a  battle  was  fought  in 
5  betnceu  the  carl  of  Klar,  in  the  command  of  the  traops 
Ihe  Pretender,  and  the  roj-nl  forces  under  the  duke  of 
7IL  Dunblane  l.os  no  charter,  k  eheiilF  court  and 
imimai;  courts  are  lieM  there,  and  there  ia  a  large  district 
on.  There  is  a  market  on  Thursdays,  and  several  fairs 
tield  annually.  At  CroniUx,  s  mile  tuid  a  half  to  the 
li,  there  arc  two  mineral  nprings,  aud  not  [ar  from  the 
a  tn  elegant  hydropathic  establishment  fan  been  erected. 

po(iublioD  in  1871  was  192!. 

iimCAN,  Adam,  First  ViscotrNi  (1731-1804),  an 
tiions'  naval  commander,  was  bom  July  1,  IT31,  at 
die,  in  Forfarshire,  Scotland.  After  receiving  the  nidi- 
ti  of  his  education  at  Dlindee,  he  was  in  1T16  placed 
!t  Captain  Haldane,  of  the  "Shoreham"  frigate,  and 
T49  he  became  a  midshipman  in  the  "  Centurion."  In 
S  he  was  apiK)inted  second  lieutenant  of  the  "  Norwich," 
irth-ralc  ;  but  on  the  arrival  of  that  ship  in  America, 
her,  with  the  rest  of  Kcppel'a  squadron,  it  had  convoyed 
ail  Braddock's  forces,  he  was  transferred  to  the 
nturion."  Once  again  in  Euglsnil,  be  was  promoted 
:  second  lieutenant  of  the  "  Torbsy,"  74,  and  after  three 
I OD  the  hoi.ie  station  be  Bs.<iistcd  in  the  attack  on  the. 
ch  Eetttement  of  Qoree,  on  the  African  coast,  JQ  irbich 
as  slightly  wounded.  He  returned  to  England  as  first 
entst  of  the  "  Torbsy  ]"  and  in  1TG9  was  made  acmn- 
lei,  and   in    1T61    a   post-captain.     His  Tessel,   the 

f  tbva  tlia  aalj  CQpy  known  topilstl*  pfuerrtd  [fi  tLe  AdvlKAtiH' 
IT,  Edinburgh.  Thii  upiq'it  volume  wh  reprinted  in  1827  uidir 
U*  T)it  Knifltlly  Tan  iifOolagrua  and  Oamnie,  and  pMir  oiickM 
'  pniUd  at  Edintti^k  ty  W.  Chtpnan  attd  Androm  J/pOar  te 
ar  ISOe,  41a. 


■■  Taliant,"  ms  Cooimodore  Keppel'a  So{^ij>  in  the  e]>i>«- 
ditloii  Bgafnit  Belleitle  in  that  year,  and  alw  in  I7G2,  wliea 
it  took  an  important  put  b  ll>e  nptut«  of  Eavsna.  In 
1778,  OD  the  reoocunencement  of  ^nt  with  France,  Captain 
Dnncaa  wu  ap|>oiDt«d  to  the  "SofTolk,"  whence  before  tha 
dou  of  the  year  he  remoTsd  to  the  "  Monarch,"  one  of  the 
Channel  Fleet  On  January  16, 1780,  in  an  action  off  Caps 
Bt  Vincent,  between  a  Spauiih  squadron  under  Don  Juan 
d*  Langara  and  the  British  fleet  nnder  Sir  Qeorge  Bodney, 
Oaptain  Duncan  in  the  "  Mooarch  "  wai  the  fittt  to  engage 
the  enemy;  and  in  17S!,  as  c^itun  of  the  "Blenheim."  he 
took  part  in  Lord  Howe'a  relief  of  Oibralta;.  From  the 
rank  of  rear-admiral  of  the  blue,  received  in  1769,  he  was 
gradually  promoted  until,  in  1709,  he  became  admiral  ol 
the  white.  In  February  1795  he  hoiated  hia  flag  as  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  North-Sea  fleet,  appointed  to  hareu 
the  Batavion  navy.  Towards  the  end  of  Hay  1T9T,  though, 
in  consequence  of  the  wido-epread  mutiny  in  the  British 
fleet,  be  had  been  left  -with  ordy  the  "  Adamant,'  SO, 
besides  his  own  ship  the  "  Venetahle,"  T4,  Admiral  Doncon 
proceeded  to  his  usoal  station  off  the  Teiel,  where  lay  at 
anchor  the  Dutch  sqnodron  of  fifteen  aoil  of  the  line,  under 
the  command  of  Vice-Admirul  De  Winter.  From  time  to 
time  he  caused  signals  to  be  made,  as  if  to  the  main  body 
of  a  fleet  iu  the  oSing,  a  stratagem  which  jirobably  was  tbo 
cause  of  his  freedom  from  molestation  uutil,  in  the  middle 
of  Jane,  reiuforcementa  arrived  from  England.  On 
October  3  the  edmiml  put  into  Tnrmouth  Roods  to  reflt 
oud  victual  his  ships,  but,  ieceivit:g  inionnation  early  on 
tlie  9th  that  the  enemy  was  at  aea,  he  immediately  hoisted 
the  signal  for  giving  him  chase.  On  the  morning  of  the 
llth  De  Winter's  fleet,  consisting  of  four  seventy-fours, 
seven  sixty-fours,  four  Gtty-gun  shiue,  two  forty-fonr-gun 
frigatei,  aud  two  of  thirty-two  guns,  besides  smaller  venels, . 
was  siglvted  lyingabout  nine  milesfrom  shore,  between  th» 
villages  of  l^gmont  aud  Comperdown.  The  Sritiih  fleet 
numbered  seven  seventy-fours,  seven  sixty-fours,  two  fifties, 
two  frigates,  with  a  sloop  and  several  cutters,  and  was  1 
elighdy  superior  in  force  to  that  of  the  Dutch,  Shortly 
after  mid-day  the  British  shipo,  without  waiting  to  form  in 
order,  broke  through  the  Dutnh  line,  oud  an  engagement 
commenced  which,  after  heavy  loss  on  both  sides,  resulted 
in  the  taking  by  the  British  of  elbvon  of  the  enemy's  vessels. 
When  the  action  ceased  the  ships  were  in  nine  fathoms 
water,  within  Ave  miles  of  a  lee  sliore,  and  there  was  every 
sigu  of  an  approaching  gale.  So  battered  were  the  priies 
that  it  was  found  impossible  to  fit  them  for  future  service, 
and  ouo  of  them,  the  "  Delft,"  sank  on  her  nay  to  England. 
Id  recognition  of  this  victory.  Admiral  Duncan  was,  on 
October  21,  created  Lord  Viscount  Duncan  of  Campeidown, 
and  baron  of  Lundie,  with  an  aimual  pension  of  X3000  to 
himself  and  the  two  oext  heirs  to  hia  title-  In  ISOO  LotJ 
Duncan  withdrew  from  naval  service.  He  died  August  4, 
I60i. 

See  Chimock,  Kdffnuttia  Haialii,  VBi-t  ;  Colliiii,  Pcrraal  ^• 
England,  p.  37S,  1  SI  a  ;  W.  JamH,  JVatnl  mMoin  0/  driat  Bnlain, 
ISZIi  Yiaee,SiiloiyiifaiBTltiihIfaT!f,-rol.  1.  IMS. 

DUNCAN,  Thomas  (1807-1840),  a  distinguished 
Scottish  gWrtrait  and  historical  painter,  was  bom  at 
Kindaven,  in  Perthshire,  May  24,1807.  He  was  educated 
at  the  Perth  Academy,  and  afterwards  began  the  study  of 
the  law,  whicb,  kowever,  he  speedily  abandoned  for  the 
more  congenial  pursuit  of  art  Commencinghis  new  career 
under  the  instruction  of  Sir  William  Allan,  he  early  atlained 
distinction  as  a  delineator  of  the  human  figure ;  and  his  firat  1 
pictures  established  bis  fame  so  completely,  that  at  a  very  ' 
early  age  he  wbb  appointed  professor  of  colouring  and 
afterwards  of  drawing,  in  the  Trustees'  Academy  of  Edin- 
burgh. In  1840  ha  prodncad  one  of  his  flneat  pieces^ 
Prtnc«  OiBrias  Edward  and  the  Eif^dandet*  entering  Edin- 
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in  tie  teal  and  whala  fiahing 
making  two  Tojages  yaorlj  to  ths  Arctic  Seat. 
cip*l  public  buildingn  are  tba  following  : — lbs 
I,  deaigued  by  "  the  elder  Adam,"  and  erected  in 
in  but  pleasing  structure  ;  Che  Cuatotu-Housa  ; 
Sob  ;  the  Town  Churches,  an  imposing  group, 
by  a  uobtu  old  towei ;  St  Paul's  Free  Cburch, 
.67  feat  high;  St  Paul's  Episcopalian  Church, 
Sir  Q.  G.  Scott,  with  spire  211  feet  high  ;  tlia 
il,  a  fine  specimen  of  Grecian  Doric,' designed 
llorgan  Hospital,  erected  and  endowed  bj- 
oountiog  Co  neariy  £80,000)  of  the  late  Mr 
^n,  a  natiie  of  Dundee,  foe  the  board  and 
)(  a.  hundred  boys:  the  Royaf  Infirmary,  a 
siructuta  in  Ibe  Tudor  atyle,  designed  by  Coe 
n,  and  costing  about  Xl.'i.OOO;  the  Lunatir- 
ha  New  Orphan  Institution;  the  Induatrisl 
iie  CouTHlesceut  HoepiUl ;  the  Asylum  for 
hildren  ;  tbe  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institution,  the 
bulge ;  the  Clydesdale  Banic ;  the  court-bouse 
luitdings,  with  a  tine  bold  portico  ;  tbe  E^astem 
jned  by  Piltington  and  Bell;  Che  Christian 
I's  Association  Buildings ;  tbe  Theatre  Royal, 
iwspaper  offices,  and  public  balha.  Totbesamay 
I  deserving  of  notice  the  Hojal  Arch,  designed 
bead,  and  commemorating  Her  M^estys  visit 
in  1844,  and  the  Albert  Institute,  a  Gothic 
memory  of  the  late  Prince  Consort  (mainly 
J  Sir  0.  Gilbert  Scott),  and  erected,  at  a  coat 
I  of  X20,000,  on  a  site  purchased  for  £8000. 
ues  of  Oeoi^  Kin!och,  the  SrsC  M.P.  for  Dundee 
jrmed  Parliament,  and  James  Carmicbael,  the 
iTo  been  erected  in  Albert  Square. 
.t  notable  of  the  few  antiquities  of  Dundee  is 
Steeple"  (d  ting  from  the  14th  century), 
g  w  h  has  oe  recently  restored,  under 
S  G  be      Scott,    RA.,   at  a  cost 

D         pe     ,u  e  old  scat  of  tbe  Scrym- 

rod  tary  ta  the  burgh,  and  granted 

D       GB,  is  now  used   as  bar- 
ns in  the  Qreen  Market,  is 
g  cntury.     The  East  Port, 
allfl,  is  allowed   to  stand 
ra              &              'ishart   the  martyr,  wbi 
tra                        ed    from    it   during    the 
Th    p                je  old  town  cross,  bearing 
-u    .Gc     re  In  Hi^b  Street,  Vault, 
irt,  and  Yub   Strcut  there  still  remain  «  few 
if  the  IGth  and  17th  centuries.     But  the  castle, 
and  the  num«roua  convents  have  entirely  di»- 
:be  last  of  the  monastic  buildings,  once  occupied 


br  tbe  nniu  of  St  Clare,  haTiog  bam  demofiilwd  only  » 
lewyeanago.  Theoldbiu7ing-grDimd(or  "Howff'p, now 
cloaed,  ecnt^na  many  interesting  monnments  and  epitapbk 
nuM  (ptdona  labnrban  butying-gronnds  haie  taken  ita 
ph(»— Uie  Weatam  Cemetsrj,  the 
Eaitem  Necropdia,  and  tbe  Bal- 
gay  Cemetery.  Till  the  middle 
of  tbe  present  century,  or  i  ~ 
later,  maay  of  tba  itraeta  i 
TOW  and  irregnlar,  and  many  'i 
tbe  bnUdings  nnhealtby  and  \ 
unaightly;  bat  of  late  a  great 
change  for  tbe  better  has  taken 
place.  Under  tbe  Improven 
Art  of  1871,  the  narrow  gorge  a™,  of  Durv^.-.^ 

of  the  MnmygaCa  has  been  swept  away  ;  the  ngly  and 
tortoooB  Bucklemaker  Wynd  has  been  tnnsfonned  into 
tbt  spacious  Victoria  R(»d,  with  tbe  Victoria  Bridge  tl 
upper  end ;  and  a  dense  and  dingy  mass  of  building! 
ween  Meadowside  and  Seagate  has  been  replaced  by 
Commercial  Street,  which,  when  completed,  will  be  ana  of 
the  finest  civio  thoroughfares  ia  Britain.  Many  impr«T». 
meuts  still  remain  to  be  acoompUehed,  and  although  tbe 
lutal  cost  will  probably  amount  to  £400,000.  it  is  expected 
that  there  wilt  be  ultimately  a  profit  on  tba  street  im- 
prorements.  By  tbe  aid  of  local  building  societies  a 
large  number  of  working  men's  bunse*  ba*e  racenCly  been 
erected  ;  and  a  double  line  of  tramways  baa  been  laid  from 
tbe  post-office  to  the  west  end  of  the  town. 

Dnndee  is  well  supplied  with  recreation  gronuds.  The 
Baxter  Park,  3S  acre*  in  extent,  designed  by  Sir  Jeee].h 
Paxton,  was  presented  by  Sir  I^Tid  Baxter  to  tbe  oun- 
munity  ia  1863  ;  the  pavilion  contains  a  marble  statue  of 
the  donor  by  Sir  John  Steell,  erected  by  public  subacription. 
The  Balgay  Park,  a  picturesque  woodea  hill  comnuudlng 
Hue  proapectt  on  every  side,  was  secured  by  Che  polica 
commissioners  and  opened  to  tbe  public  in  1871.  Bnides 
these  there  are  tba  Magdalen  Green,  tbe  Barrack  Park,  tbe 
Bleaching  Green,  and  Dundee  Law.  A  magnificent  pro- 
menade along  the  river  aide  between  Magdalen  Point  and 
the  Craig  Pier  has  lately  been  opened.  It  is  called  the  Es- 
planade, and  incloses  a  space  of  Si  acres,  which  when  filled 
up  will  give  ample  station  and  baffle  accommodation  for 
the  Caledonian  and  North  British  railways,  and  lears  tbe 
public  a  clear  carriage-way  and  foot-path  by  Che  river  side. 
The  expense  of  the  undertaking  {about  £40,000)  is  borne 
in  nearly  equal  proportions  by  tbe  two  railway  companies 
and  the  Harbour  Trustees.  Au  exCensive  abaCtotr  and  cattle 
marketbave  recently  been  constmcted  by  tbe  police  commia- 
aioners  at  tbe  east  end  of  the  town.  I>nndee  has  regular  and 
frequent  steam-boat  traffic  with  Londou,  Hull,  Newcastle, 
iJTerpool,  Leith,  and  Rotterdam.  To  render  communico- 
tioQ  with  the  Bonth  more  direct,  tbe  North  British  Rail- 
way Compauy  designed  tbe  Tay  Bridge,  a  colossal  work, 
completed  in  1877  (see  Bbidoes,  vol.  iv.  p  340). 

Tbe  water  supply  of  Dulidee  is  copious  and  excellent. 
Thirty  years  ago  works  were  eatablished  at  Mouikie,  bnt 
a  time  the  qnantity  (about  2}  million  gallons  per  day) 
roved  insufficient,  while  tbe  quality  deteriorated.     The 


loch  of  Lintrathen,  20  miles  distant,  w 
accordingly  purchased  for£33,l<' 


uecoSBary  ground^ 
The  auiface  of  tba 
>cb,  originally  180  acres,  has  been  raised  20  feet,  and  is  now 
405  acres  in  eitent ;  the  storage  capacity  is  257,000,000 
cubic  feet ;  tbe  drainage  area,  19,000  acres.  Tbe  main  pipe 
from  LintratheD,27inche3  in  diameter,  transmitting  8  million 
gallons  per  day,  conveys  the  water  to  ClatCo  reservoir,  four 
milea  from  the  towu,  which  has  an  area  of  21  acres,  aiid 
holds  80  milliou  gallons ;  two  pipes  from  ClaCto  lead  lo 
tbe  aervice  reservoiia,  Tbe  toCal  eost  of  tbe  wciki  exceeds 
£300.000. 
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Dundee  poftsesacs  &  krgc  number  of  benevolent  institn- 
tions,  aa  well  as  '*  mortifications  "  (dating  from  1656 
downwards)  for  chariL^ble  or  cducationiJ  purposes. 

Among  eminent  men  who  were  natives  of  Dundee  may 
be  named  Hector  Boecc  or  BoctLius,  historian,  bom  abDut 
1465  ;  John  and  Robert  Weddcrbum,  authors  or  collectors 
of  the  book  of  Gvds  and  G-jdlU  DalUitia  published  1578  ; 
Sir  Qeorgc  Mackenzie,  the  celebrated  lawyer,  bom  in  1636 ; 
Rev.  John  Willison,  author  of  The  AJiicttd  Maiit  Com- 
panion,  boni  1680 ;  Viscount  Duncan  of  Comperdowni  bom 
1731 ;  Janius  Ivoty,  an  eminent  mathematician,  bom 
1765;  and  Dr  Dick,  author  of  TIte  Christian  Phiiotopherf 
bom  1774.  The  talhw  of  Tliomas  Hood,  author  of  The 
ihttij  of  the  Shirt.  wiLi  a  native  of  the  town,  and  Hood's  first 
literary  production  appeared  in  the  Dundee  Advtrtiter,  about 
imC.  Robert  NicoU,  "Scotland's  second  Burns,"  at  one 
time  kept  a  circulating  library  in  Castle  Street,  and  William 
Thorn,  tlio  luvcrury  poet,  rests  in  the  Western  Cemetery, 
where  a  monument  was  erected  by  public  subscription 
over  his  grave. 

StatuHe$. — The  terrible  havoc  resulting  from  the  liege  of  1651 
gTMtl  j  checked  the  progrets  of  Dundee,  Mit  tlie  following  century 
witnetttd  the  beginning  of  that  niod  and  healthy  growth  which  of 
Lite  yean  has  been  to  XEiorked.  The  following  iip:urcs  show  the 
population  at  successive  periods  of  30  yean  since  1755  : — 


V.'A roi-ulatloa  13,480 

17V ,       *ii.:uo 

iHll M  SU.716 


1841 J^opuktUa  A4.«3« 

1S71 1S1.97S 

1677 ^...(cttliiiiitcd)  142^1 


In  1&76  the  birtlis  Mumlfrcd  5231,  deaths  8076,  marriages  1222. 
Thu  birlli-iiitu  vj.s  3-  and  thv  dcath-ratu  22  per  1000. 

The  lain  fall  in  Duudvo  for  1876  was  43  12  inches,  which  is  con- 
siiloraMy  abovi-  the  uvcragi\  in  fact,  the  highest  of  any  recorded  year 
except  1672,  when  It  wos4370.  The  number  of  "'wet  daya '^^  in 
1976  was  230,  beiiig  50  above  the  average.  Tlic  prevailing  winds 
are  westerly.  ^ 

Pieviousto  13'*2,  Dundee  was  j;ruupod  with  Forfar,  Perth,  CuDar, 
and  St  AndrPW:>  in  n;turnin|j  a  lui-mbcr  to  riirliament ;  the  lieform 
A-'t  i^ve  it  the  privileg;<»  of  a  Tn<-mJx»r  for  itw-lf,  and  the  Act  <A  1868 
a-Med  atfothrr.  For  munici|)al  pur|KM<-s  tltu  town  is  divided  into 
:iim'  words,  tho  third  of  which  includes  the  {xi]>u]ous  and  thiiving 
Siiburb  of  Ijochf.'.  Tho  town  council  is  cumpuoc-d  of  the  provMt, 
d<  .in  of  guild,  6  IkiiUi'.s,  luid  20  councillors  ;  thcKu  are  also  the 
I  .li"'.'  and  w.itrr  comini.'wioncT*.     Part  of  tho  town  Ix-ing  in  the 

^.t'i>'l  of  Ttunth-n,  and  ]Kirt  in  th^*  united  parifJics  of  LiiT  and 
S>'nv4i',  tl^n!  are  two  paiiMhld  baoitli.  When  the  £dncatton  Act 
«Mim<  iiito  u]KTatiun  (i>73>  thi-rc  avim  i-I.Ls:i-ruom  accommodation 
\wil:iii  tlu-  liui}^}i  f>>i-  17,710  liupils,  :  :i  I  hlij<-c  tlii-n  the  iichool  boat vl  | 
I.i-  I  iiill  cr  iMUr,:il  10  schools.  In  ls77  thrre  was  arcommoda- 
Ti  III  for  2^,415  ))i:]iiU  and  the  nnmVr  of  chil«ln-n  in  the  town  of 
s  h'iol  Bp«,  that  i^!rii<n  5  to  IS  yifan,  was  (mtiuiAttii  nt  21,000.     The 

1>rini.i|ial  idu-'Mtiuiial  institution  in  the  high  rlIiopI,  whi-re  an  oxoeU 
lilt  ciiriivulum  is  availubl; ;  :ind  hiiKe  1S75  claiNex,  taught  by 
{•r'ToiMir*  fnmi  St  Andn'ws,  have  1-ocn  ojK'ned  for  the  study  of 
cli«Tiii«itTT,  cwilo^-,  physiolo^,  and  Ulcroture. 

In  lCt>'6  the  m(e|iavrrH  cordially  atloiited  the  Free  Libraries*  Act, 
ai:d  aiivnntagi*  has  liccn  iar;^'i]y  lakenuf  the  piivileses  thus  utTurdt- d. 
Thn  library  }.ri  r:ii'«-  are  eci'tiically  situated  in  An;vrt  Sijuaro,  and 
ill- lude  A  leiidin^  li'-rarv,  rifi  n-iiiv  library,  museum,  and  picture 
jMllery.  ad  mi  '«io:.  Ui'»g?rii-.  In  th<»  liTidin:;  library  then*  are  25,000 
vul'jmi-s,  in  tli'.*  rvfeiviicu  lihr-iry  56"0.  A  lioc  arts  exhibition  is 
(Wi-.idiuruillv  held  within  the  fn**>  library  I >ui Miners,  uud  an  Art 
rr.i-tL  f  r  l)!iti«lt>o  hai  ju  t  bt^n  b;mctium''i  by  the  ikuini  of  Tra"!?. 

Tl.-  r-'  jri-  7^^  pli"*"!  of  wrn.1  Ip  in  thi*  tonn,  whirh  niuv  I*  closMi- 
1-1  rn  f.i!:.  w:  ■  In  runm-rtiin  with  thf  f  stal»lij.hi'd  (.iiurrh,  16; 
K.-*-*  <*hurk^!,  2";  V.W  thun-h.  11:  <''>ngn'caMon.iIi.''t.  ti  ;  Kpivo- 
|>-tliiM.  5;  Iki'rninf  athidi-*,  4  :  Haptist.  %  ;  iiiherdrnoiiiin.itii>r.!i.  13. 

l.'>  li'-i*.  A  biii'iirb  of  I>uniii,  fviuiiii;;  jiui!  (<f  the  ni!i:iiii[iality, 
I*  ;?i.  I'l  -1  a!. -.lit  *v;.  iui1l-i  ♦  •  x\.v  H'-rth  by  thi'  <\iupar-Air.;i:3  n>;id. 
'i":.I  ■A-'hi'i  n-- ••nt  Vfurn  j-nly  a  *inall  cnjiiitry  villap*.  it  b:i.'i  now  a 
I- :  '.!.iri  in  '  f  ir».i»0O.  It  fcintaiuji  sc^-enil  t!ax  and  julv  faiturit-s, — 
'•  fir   til-   l.ir^ri  st  niid  n,<bit  cuMiprvhiVkivi'  in  tlu' \\l.«lc  di«tiix:t 

l':r..'    I*..'   (':i!;:[>«til"V-.U     Linen    Wnikil,    Ul-'n^^iLl^   to    Mi"i-iM    CuX 

1::  ■:'..■:  ,..•■,  i  . .  '1  !.y  i  i\,  r  an  uria  nf  1.'5  ac  n-s,  an>l  iiLploy  up- 
V  ir ;- I  f  .'■  'II  |.  r-":i  Till'  ni'»%t  strikin;;  i-xti'r:ial  ftitrm-,  and 
(■■■•■  f-l  th-  |^••l;n•nt  lai:>!ntark.<i  in  the  diitii  t.  is  thi'  iitit«ly 
I  !<riri?.iv-«!  I'.k  r.'-J  f'rt  )>:.:li>  in  the  ht>Ic  cf  ihe  Italian  caiu]>aiales, 
b;i..:  ■  :  j-.t.i;  ■  >*',  M.n-ii  1  r;  ■«-.  with  ^t-ii.o  conti<'«s. 

l{:>-'i.:'i'y  h<rry,  '.^r<'  ii..l- 4  hitdZ.:,  tiM.irl-i  the  mmith  of  tho 
Firth  of  Tay.  i!j  i,  al-i  i*-  •  ■■•.-...l.-nHj  At  n  H<ii.iiib  of  Oundre.  The  ! 
name  orii^'i nail v  y<rur'> -.'•!'/,  i«  lflii\<  1  \.j  \^  I't- tiih,  and  lefi-n  to  ' 
the  cii-.*.:    cr   rjiirias,  uiu^L  u  u.t.L'.;^:.vd  re^'V^udly  daring  the  ! 


wonof  thel6thceBtnx7.  Its  pictoraqps  raini  eaBtimed  tin  db«t 
1857,  when  they  wen  mnoTM  to  maks  wayforths  WMBttat. 
whioh  is  intended  aa  a  defence  for  the  Tay,  and  which  «j«tt  I 
guna,  and  can  aocmnmodata  60  men.  Bnitu|icy  Ferry  b  i  \m^ 
under  the  General  Police  Act,  which  was  adopted  is  1664,  lalii 
partly  in  the  pariah  of  Dandea  portly  in  that  of  If  ouifietL  tei 
thirty  years  aao  it  was  onlr  a  fiahing  riLage,  althooch  impd 
and  partly  laid  out  with  a  degraa  of  brmdth  and  ngobritj  a  tks 
streets  which  fishlng-TiUages  rarely  display.  The  popditia  ■ 
1801  was  8518,  in  1871  it  was  5707,  and  now  (1877)  it  b  vtmM 
at  8000.  There  are  nine  chnrches  of  Tariona  denomiaatiofii*.  L<t» 
finest,  in  an  architectaral  point  of  Tiew.  being  the  East  Fm  aiA 
the  Episcopalian,  the  latter  designed  by  Sir  G.  0.  ScotL  5aM 
of  the  villas  on  and  around  Fort  HilL  cocnpic*!  Ly  ItaadH  wx- 
clianta,  ore  exceedin|;Iy  lumdsome.  Berea  Hill  and  ths  IWb 
Green  hare  been  ac(iniredbytho  coaunissionersof  polius  isncnrtM 
gronnds  for  the  oae  of  the  imhllc- 

Hitiory.  — Dundee  is  said  to  hsTi  bsni  at  one  time  called  AUtkm, 
but  of  this  assertion  there  is  no  ezplidt  docooieBtary  iwiteBb 
The  earliest  authentic  mention  of  the  town  is  iu  a  deed  of  eft  b^  IMi 
earl  of  Huntingdon,  dated  abont  1200.  which  distxaniy  imp^ 
it  "  Dunde.'  The  origin  of  the  name  la  diapntsd,  aoMi  sM^ 
tracing  it  to  the  Latin  Zhnum  Dei.  **  th*  gift  cf  God."  odHBb 
the  Celtic  Ihin  Dhia,  the  Hill  of  God,  others  to  Dua  <jr.  tbckiB 
or  fort  on  the  Tay  ;  the  last  named  dcriTstbrn  is  the  meat  vobil^ 
Dundee  was  erected  into  a  rojal  hon^  by  William  the  Lido.  mi 
lioa  alwava  been  a  place  of  considafahle  imporuare,  f^ariii|as 
spicttouafy  in  the  early  histcny  of  ScoClsod,  especially  abort  th«  lim 
when  Brr.ce  and  Baliol  were  contending  for  tae  cnnra.  It  mbn 
tlmt  WaUace  was  educated ;  and  hers  ho  strack  the  fini  Um 
againat  the  English  domination.  In  ths  neat  T 


of  tho  16th  century  the  inhabitants  took  anch  a  kadisc  taA  seM 


rart  as  to  earn  for  the  town  the  appellation  of  "  tha  Scottish  4 
Few  plaoea  hawa  been  snbjected  to  mors  fkeqnent  sraHiosial^ 
mities.  It  waa  twice  taken  t>y  the  EngUah  in  the  rei^  of  EdvnlL 
acain  in  that  of  Richard  IL,  and  a  foorth  time  in  that  of  Ednnl  U 
liie  marquia  of  Mcmtrooe  took  it  ij  saasnlt,  and  sat  part  of  tta 
fire  in  1645  ;  and  in  1651  It  was  beskged  by  Oenoal  Honk,  uA 
after  an  obatioate  resistance,  was  taksn  bj  atonn,  and  givn  wf  b 
plunder  and  maasaers.  It  was  than  ptobably  the  moat  aediab 
and  was  certainly  the*  beet  fiortified  town  in  SootlaDi.  aianiay 
people  of  note  nom  Edinburgh  and  elsewhere  had  Inui  rdt^ 
within  its  wallsi  Hon  than  one-aixth  of  the  iafaalaiaab  mk 
garriaon,  including  the  bnve  gorcmor  Lnmsd«n,  wen  pat  b  lb 
sword  ;  while  the  nlunder  was  so  great  as  to  fill  60  ftaicb  wbA 
were  seized  in  the  naibonr  ;  but,  aaya  Qnmbk'in  hb  Ufa  of  M*^ 
**  the  sliips  were  cast  away  within  eight  of  tha  town,  and  thsi  p^ 
wealth  perished."  Kotwithstandiug  tho  nnmberof  bvnbfiai 
plundenngs  to  which  Dundee  baa  been  sabjoctad,  the  eslfaetMBrf 
charters,  council  •recoixla,  and  other  ancient  doeoMiilB  pn**"^ 
in  th^'agrchives  of  the  Town  Uoose  is  mnuksblj  jntaisatinl  aj 
complete.  There  are  feharacteristic  deapatrhas  fnm  Edvaid  L  m 
?Mwaid  IL,  the  original  charter  of  King  Robert  Brace,  dsbd  llBj 
a  painl  order  from  Leo  X.,  end  a  letter  ttan  Qoecn  llsrr,dM 
1564,  providing  for  extra-mural  intenwntSL  (0.  u  !!•} 

DUNDEE,  Joaar  Qjulbam  or  CLArnBom;  Yttooor 
(lG43-lGb9),  bom  in  or  ibout  the  year  1643^  mAi 
elder  son  of  Sir  W'Uliam  Qnhnm  and  Lady  Jean  Cum^ 
Of  his  yonth  little  record  haa  bean  kept ;  bnt  in  thi  l** 
1C65  he  appeared  in  St  Andrawt  aa  a  studeat  «  ^ 
Leonard's  College,  llis  education  waa  npon  the  ^Adi 
gcx>d|  OS  appears  from  tha  varied  and  Talnabla  (jauMpoi' 
cnco  of  his  later  }'ean.  Toung  Graham  vas  dsitiaidlff 
a  military  career ;  and,  having  remained  in  St  Aadnolv 
about  four  years,  he  proceeded  abroad  as  a  vdrturf 
in  tho  Bervice  of  Franca.  Tliereaftcr,  in  \67i,  btvsiib 
llulliind,  and  obtained  tha  poet  of  coiuat  in  uns  if  iki 
cavalry  regiments  of  William,  prince  of  Onngci  b  1^^ 
ho  WiiH  raised  to  the  rank  of  captain,  aa  a  reiranl  for  bi*i4 
riiscucd  the  prince  from  a  maiah  when  Kii  boiM  W 
fouudt-red  during  a  retreat  Shortly  aftcrwaidB^  Willi* 
having  at  his  disposal  tha  command  of  one  of  lbs  8a^ 
regiments  in  Holland,  Qndiam  made  aptrllrrtifla  I*  ^ 
post.  He  was  not  appointad,  and  raaiipaaUB  camm^ 
In  the  l)eginning  of  1677  ha  xbtuiiad  to  ^'■g'*'*^.  bHOHl 
it  is  Kiid,  Icttexs  of  strong  reconmenda^Jon  frut  V^^^ 
to  Charies  IL  and  the  doka  of  York. 

Early  in  1C78  he  aoceptad  a  UaatananQ  in  a  Boof  ^ 
hone  under  tho  command  of  Ua  fafaoiTa  tha  viiqM^ 
Moutruee.    PromotioB  inunadialalj  fblknraiL    UfW** 
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mlj  nnniiiiatc<l  by  Charles  XL  in  the  command  of  one  of 
>  Bcirly  raimd  troops  of  cavalry.   From  the  time,  indeed,  of 

return  to  Scotland  he  aBsumed  an  influential  poaitiou. 
B  prestige  as  a  soldier,  his  uncompromising  disposition, 
1  his  unmistakable  ca^jacicy,  at  once  marked  him  out  as 
eader  upon  irhom  OoTemment  could  rely.  In  tiie  end 
the  year  ho  was  despatched  ncith  hi»  troop  to  Galloway 
iqip]>re8s  the  disorders  which  prevailed  in  the  district 
)  had  a  difficult  and  uu\K)pular  task, — that  of  canying  out 
»  policy  of  Lauderdale  in  the  most  disaffected  |)art  of 
DiMnd.  The  Act  of  1670,  imposing  the  punis^mient  of 
ith  and  con&icatioo  of  goods,  was  still  in  operation :  and 
)  Ooveuauters  had  lor  years  before  Graham's  return 
Hcotbnd  proi>ounded  the  theory  that  opposition  to  the 
tremment  and  the  actual  slaughter  of  the  king  were  not 
ly  just,  but  a  religious  duty.  Opposition  to  Lauderdale's 
Mnreh,  howerer,  was  wiuked  at  by  the  duke  of  Hamilton, 
d  the  recent  authorized  inroad  of  the  Highlxmders  had 
dened  the  area  of  dissatisfaction.  It  is  not  wonderful 
at  the  sucoesH  of  Graham  in  his  miusion  was  snudi  He 
teied,  however,  upon  his  occupation  with  zest,  and  inter- 
eted  couiusteutly  the  orders  he  received.  There  is  evi- 
lUce,  also,  that  his  efforts  were  appreciated  at  head- 
laiters,  in  his  appointment,  jointly  with  the  laird  of  £arls> 
kll,  to  the  office  of  sheriff-clepnte  of  Dumfriesshire  in 
arch  1679,  with  powers — 8i>eoially  hurmted  in  his  com- 
ixaon — aneut  **  Heparatiou,"  conventicles,  *'  disorderly 
i\i^kmB  and  marriages, "  and  the  like. 
For  some  years  thereafter  the  position  of  Gjaham  was 
idiBps  as  difficult  and  delicate  as  one  man  was  ever 
died  upon  to  occupy.  In  the  midst  of  enemies,  and  in 
irtus  of  the  most  erroneous  but  direct  orders  of  his 
(OTemment,  he  combined  the  functions  of  seldier,  spy, 
Rwcntor,  and  judge.  Shortly  after  the  murder  of  Arch- 
iahop  Sharp,  on  5th  May  1679,  he  was  summoned  to 
icnased  activity.  There  were  reports  of  an  intended 
ithering  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Glasgow,  and  at  the 
etd  of  his  dragoons  Graham  went  in  pursuit  of  the 
ibds.  On  Sunday  the  1st  of  June,  the  Covenanters 
iving  removed  from  Loudon  Hill  to  a  well-protected 
oiition  upon  the  marshy  ground  of  the  farm  of  Drumclog, 
inhsm,  who  had  gone  in  search  of  them,  advanced, 
lindered  from  the  attack  by  the  nature  of  the  ground, 
e  had  to  wait  till  the  impatience  of  his  adversaries, 
'bo  were  under  better  leadership  than  they  ever  afterwards 
DJOTed,  induced  them  to  commence  an  impetuous  attack. 
Wed  by  the  youthful  Clelland,  the  Covenanters  charged 
be  cavalry,  who  in  a  little  turned  and  fled.  The  loss  of 
be  victors  was  but  three  men,  while  thirty-six  dragoons 
'ere  killed,  Graham  himself  having  a  narrow  escape.  This 
^  the  only  regular  engagement  he  had  with  the  Cove- 
uuiten.  Small  as  it  was,  the  result  raised  an  enthusiasm 
Q  the  bosoms  of  the  victoi's,  and  was  the  beginning  of  an 
irtual  rebellion. 

On  the  2 2d  June  Graham  was  present  at  the  battle  of 
^bwell  Bridge,  at  the  head  of  his  own  troop  Immedi* 
-^ly  thereafter  he  was  commissioned  to  search  the  south- 
"Bitem  shires  for  those  who  had  taken  part  in  the  insur- 
^ioQ.  In  this  duty  he  seems  to  have  been  engaged  till 
1^  early  part  of  1680,  when  he  disappears  for  a  time  from 
^  record  of  these  stringent  measurea  His  powers  during 
^  months  were  of  the  most  sweeping  description  ;  and 

appears  that  his  ample  commission  was  most  slenderly 
ted.  The  gravest  accusation  against  him  in  reference  to 
^  period  is  that  he  was  a  robber. 

Graham  had  for  some  time  been  recognized  as  an 
ibereot  of  the  party  who  were  adverse  to  measures  of 
nieucy  and  conciliation.  During  these  months  he  was 
^rdingly  despatched  to  Loudon  along  with  Lord  Lin- 
Chgow  to  influenco  the  miner  of  Charles  11  against  the 


indolgent  metliod  adopt<kl  by  Monmoutli  with  Uie  eztimiM 
Covenanting  party.  It  is  pcdiaps  not  to  liis  credit  tJiat  he 
sncceeded  in  the  object-  of  his  mission.  Ho  was  then 
in  the  prime  of  life,  was  commandingly  handsoma  in 
appearance,  a  lover  of  ^K>rt»  and  a  d[evoted  royalist. 
CSiarles  seems  to  have  been  fascinated  by  hi>:  loyal 
supporter,  and  from  that  momont  Graham  was  destined 
to  rise  in  rank  and  honouxa.  On  the  Slst  of  April  1680 
he  obtained  a  royal  grant  of  the  barony  of  the  outhiwed 
Macdowall  of  iVeu^  and  the  grant  was  confirmea  by 
subsequent  orders  opon  the  Exchequer  in  Bcotland.  Jo 
April  1680  it  appears  that  his  roving  commission  had  been 
withdrawn  by  the  Privy  CoimciL  He  is  thns  free  from  all 
concern  with  the  severe  measures  which  followed  the  San- 
quhar Dechuation  of  22d  June  1680. 

The  turbulence  occasioned  by  the  passing  of  the  Test  Act 
of  1681  required  to  be  quelled  by  a  strong  hand;  and  in 
the  beginning  of  the  following  year  Graham  was  again 
commissioned  to  act  in  the  disaffected  distriota  In  the  end 
of  January  he  was  appointed  to  the  sheriffidiipa  of  Wigtorwn, 
Dumfries,  Kirkcudbrig^it,  and  Annandale.  He  was  besides 
acting  captain  of  a  troop  of  dragoons — the  pernicious  com- 
bination  of  his  offices  being  thus  repented.  He  apjiears 
further  to  have  had  powers  of  life  and  death  in  virtui*  of  a 
commitMion  of  justiciary  grunted  to  him  about  tlie  same 
time.  In  his  de»<patches  there  are  indications  that  he  dis- 
approved of  a  system  of  iudi>4cruuinate  punishment,  and 
desired  that  severe  vengeance  should  only  be  executed  ui)on 
ring-leaders  and  men  of  rank.  This,  however,  applied 
solely  to  the  harshest  measures  then  known  to  the  bw, 
those  of  torture  and  death.  Where  these  were  involved 
he  preferred,  after  hunting  out  and  seizing  his  iirisouers, 
to  send  them  to  Edinburgh  for  trial  Bat  witliin  these 
limits  his  methods  of  pro<»dure  in  the  large  districts  over 
which  he  had  oontrc^  were  uncompromising,  and,  if  we 
suppose  him  to  have  had  sympathy  with  his  orders,  most 
cruel  He  quartered  on  the  rebels,  rifled  their  houses, 
and,  to  use  his  own  words,  "  endeavouixnl  to  destroy  them 
by  eating  up  their  provisions."  The  effect  ot  his  policyi  if 
we  believe  his  own  writ,  is  not  overstated  as 


<< 


Death,  desolation,  ruin,  nud  decay." 


The  result  of  a  bitter  quarrel  with  Sir  John  Dalrymple 
confirmed  the  prestige  of  Graham,  who  was  not  only  ac- 
quitted by  the  verdict  of  the  Privy  Conncil  of  the  grave 
charges  of  exaetion  and  oppression  preferred  against  him, 
but  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  Sir  John  condemned  to 
fine  and  imprisonment  for  interference  with  his  proceedings. 
On  25th  December  1682  he  was  ap|)ointed  colonel  of  a 
new  regiment  raised  in  Scotland,  and  captain  of  its  leading 
troop.  He  had  still  greater  honours  in  view,  and  in  Mai-ch 
1683  he  started  for  Newmarket  to  demand  an  audience  of 
the  king.  In  the  preceding  January  the  case  of  the  earl  of 
LauderdJale,  late  Maitland  of  Hatton,  which  involved  the 
question  of  his  malversations  with  regard  to  the  Scottish 
mint,  was  debated  in  the  House  of  Lords.  ^laitland  was 
proprietor  of  the  lands  and  lordship  of  Dundee  and  Dud- 
hope,  and  the  decree  of  the  lords  against  him  was  in  ^larcb 
1683  issued  for  the  sum  of  £72,000.  Graham  succeeded 
in  having  the  property  of  the  defaulter  transferred  to  him 
by  royal  grant,  and  in  May  the  additional  honour  was 
conferred  upon  li'^n  of  nomination  to  the  Privy  CouncU  of 
Scotland. 

Shortly  afterwards  Claverhouse  was  appointed  to  be  pre- 
sent at  the  sittings  of  the  recently  instituted  Circuit  Court 
of  Justiciary  in  Stirling,  Glasgow,  Dimifries,  and  Jed* 
burgh.  The  notable  objects  of  the  circuit  were  the  ini* 
position  of  the  test  and  the  punishment  of  rebels.  Several 
were  sentenced  to  death.  During  the  rest  of  the  year  he 
attended  the  meetings  of  council     As  a  statesman  he  was 
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iDcapable  of  risiiig  to  an  indepeivlcot  riew  of  afiain,  and 
waa  unable  to  overcome  liia  dntiful  obedience  to  inperior 
Ofden.  Although  he  had  hrid  experience  cf  the  most 
diflaffwted  portioni  of  the  countr}',  ihere  is  bat  one  record 
of  hia  having  interfered  to  prevent  the  aecnstomed  irritating 
maaauTBiL  He  declared  decisively  against  the  proposal  to 
let  looae  the  Highland  marauders  upon  the  south  of  Scotland. 

In  June  16t54  he  waa  again  at  hia  old  employment — the 
inajiection  of  the  southern  shirea ;  and  in  Augu^,  after  the 
ambuacade  of  Enterkine-hill,  he  was  oommiaaioned  aa  aecond 
in  command  of  the  forces  in  Ayr  and  Clydesdale  to  search 
out  the  rebels  and  report  to  head-qaartersL  By  this  time 
he  was  in  poHseasion  of  Dudhope,  having  on  the  10th  of 
Juno  married  Lady  Jean,  daughter  of  Lord  Cochrana  As 
con.Htable  r>f  bimdoc  it  is  recorded  to  his  honour  that  he  re- 
oominendrxl  tf>  the  Privy  Council  the  remission  df  extreme 
puniahmont  in  the  case  of  many  petty  offencea.  He  issued 
from  hii  retirement  to  take  part  in  a  conmiission  of 
lieutenancy  which  perambulated  aa  a  criminal  court  the 
aouthcm  districts ,  and  in  the  end  of  the  year  he  was  again 
in  the  mnw  region  on  the  occasion  of  the  disturbances  in  the 
town  of  Kirkcudbright. 

Shortly  after  tLe  death  of  Charles  II.  (6th  February 
1085),  Graliam,  through  the  jealous  efforts  of  Queensberry, 
incurrud  a  temporary  disgrace  by  his  deposition  from  the 
office  of  privy  councillor  ;  but  in  May  he  was  reinstalled, 
although  it  is  to  be  observed  that  his  coomiission  of 
justiciary  which  hud  expired  was  not  renewed. 

In  May  lOtid  ho  was  ordered  with  his  cavalry  to  guard 
the  borduns  and  to  scour  the  south-west  in  search  of 
rebels.  By  Act  of  Privy  Council,  a  certificate  was  required 
by  all  |»cr»ou.s  over  bixteen  years  of  age  to  free  them  from 
the  hazard  of  attack  from  Qovemment  officia  a.  Without 
that  they  were  at  once  liable  to  be  called  upon  oath  to 
abjure  the  declaration  of  Kenwick,  which  was  alleged  to  be 
treasonable.  While  on  thia  mission  he  pursued  and  over- 
took two  men — John  Brown,  and  a  nepluiw  whom  he  calla 
John  Brownen.  Brown^  having  refused  the  abjuration 
oath,  was  shot  dead.  The  order  was  within  the  authorized 
power  of  Qraham. 

Until  1C88  there  is  little  more  of  note  in  his  career. 
In  1G86  he  was  )>romoted  to  the  rank  of  m^jor-general, 
and  had  added  to  hia  position  of  conatable  the  not  incon- 
aiderublo  dignity  of  provost  of  Dundee.  He  appears, 
luiwovcr,  in  the  Privy  Council  in  1688  opposing  tiie  pro- 
]K)rtal  that  Licutenant-General  Douglas  should  have  com- 
mand of  the  whole  army  which  had  been  ordered  to 
England  to  aid  the  falling  dynasty. 

A  week  or  two  after  his  departure  with  the  anny  hia 
foMcinating  inlluonco  had  mode  itself  felt  upon  James  II., 
an<l  -amid  the  huny  of  events  he  wns  created  viscount  of 
Dundee  on  12th  Noveml>cr  1688.  From  York  he  went  to 
Salisbury,  where  he  advised  James  to  Ftcmor  measures  than 
the  feeble -hearted  monarch  had  tbo  courage  to  adopt. 
Thmugh<iut  the  vexed  journey iupi  of  the  king,  Dundee  is 
fiiundaivtini|<-uiyiug  or  following  him,  endeavouring  in  ^-ain 
to  pn>inpt  him  to  make  his  Ktaiid  in  Fn>;Und  and  fight 
rather  tluui  tloo  from  the  invader.  At  lost  Jaiiitd  announced 
his  ivMtlvu,  with  tbo  prtimiso  that  ho  would  send  from 
Kranos  un  appointment  in  favour  of  Duniioc  to  command 
thu  trxnps  in  Scutliuid,  and  ar^ln;^.■mentd  wt.'rc  enttrt-d  into 
for  iHHiiituniciitiiin  with  the  voluntary'  exile. 

D.in-lco  n  tim^L'dio  Si'titl.unl  in  iinticiputidii  ^t{  tlio  meeting 
of  till'  Con  volition,  ;md  at  oni*o  oxt>rt(d  hinisc-lf  to  iuorcoMC 
Uiii  w.iiuii;;  n*H<ihition  of  the  duko  of  Conlin  viiih  n'::.ird  to 
lu tiding  Kiiuibur^h  Ci-^tlo  for  t^u  i>xiIod  kin>;.  He  had 
cimri'ivi^l  tho  iiliM  -.f  t.»nnlni:  i  riviil  C»-nrentii'n  at  .Stirling 
14)  nil  in  tlio  iianif  i>f  .Lanes  II.,  l-ut  the  ht^itiimcy  of  h;s 
asfticiattfA  n'ndcrvd  tlu'  Jc»ipi  futilf,  ainl  it  Wits  pvcn  up. 
Dund«.'«,  huwuvcr,  boliily  up{'v;ux-d  at  the  tirst  mtetin^  uf 


ConTentian  oa  16t]i  March  1686,  and  diadnnd  a  plotvki(i 
he  declared  he  had  diacoTered  against  Ida  own  life^  bat  tb 
matter  afcer  some  inquixy  was  departad  from. 

On  the  I8chof  Maith,deipiaingthefeaiaof  hiipRAMd 
allies,  he  left  Edxnbnigh  at  the  bead  of  a  cunpany  of  % 
dragoons,  who  were  stron^^j  attadbed  to  his  peiaxL  Ei 
was  not  long  gone  ere  the  new*  was  broogbt  to  the  alund 
Convention  that  ha  had  been  seen  dambeiing  up  the  vm 
side  of  the  castle  rock  and  holding  coDference  with  the  dab 
of  Gordon.  In  excitement  and  confoaioa  order  aftcrcriv 
waa  despatched  in  reference  to  the  fugitive,  aad  the  OobiS' 
tion  sat  with  locked  doors  to  prevent  eommmdartioa  wok 
uaiton  without.  Dundee  retired  to  Dndhopa  Oi  the 
30th  of  March  he  waa  publicly  denonnoed  aa  a  tiaitdr,  i^ 
in  the  latter  half  of  April  attempts  were  made  to  ttm 
him  at  Dudhope,  and  the  residence  in  Qlen  OgSvytoattch 
he  had  retired.  Bat  tbe  secrecy  and  speed  ol  aii  m^ 
mcnts  outwitted  hia  puisaeia,  and  he  retreated  to  theaorl 
His  career  presents  strange  pecmliaritiee.  It  was  odj  ii 
1678  that  he  had  retained  to  Scotland  from  ahrotd.  Ta 
in  the  short  period  of  intervening  ycaia  he  had,  dopite  tk 
opposition  of  his  superiors  in  rank,  risen  from  the  poit  <i< 
captain,  and  the  social  status  of  a  small  Scotch  lairi  tu 
positions  as  a  soldier  and  statesman  and  the  favaonu  4 
his  sovereigns,  of  the  greatest  dignity,  in<tnMM<^  td 
wealth.  Yet  it  was  in  this  period  that  he  committsd  thsi 
acts  cu  account  of  which  his  memoiy  is  losdcd  w/k 
reproach,  ^^llcn  the  ruling  dynasty  changed,  and  he  wb 
had  so  of teq  been  commisaioned  to  quell  inrurrectn  bl 
himself  become  an  outlaw  and  a  rebel,  be  supported  tb 
cautse  of  his  exiled  monarch  with  such  skill  and  nkni  tka 
his  name  and  death  are  recorded  aa  heroic 

On  his  march  into  the  WigMaw^f  ]ie  commenced  mi^ 
the  chieftains  the  diplomatic  policy  in  which  he  txctM 
General  Hugh  Mackay  was  now  in  the  field  againit  U^ 
and  what  was  simply  a  Higi»l*M  chase  bcgMB.  Uicbj 
started  with  a  body  oif  cavauy,  m^mlwd  to  the  nortk,  ui 
having  refused  reinforcements  from  the  nntnined  pceaitiT 
of  Aberdeenshire,  puahed  the  pnrsatt  further  and  imtka 
to  the  west  Elgin,  and  latteriy  InTeraem,  were  oonpiii 
by  the  Government  troopib  Dpndee  had  in  the  nsatiM 
been  scouring  the  countiy  from  Perth,  which  on  tb  IIU 
of  May  he  had  plundered,  to  the  wilda  of  Lodksbr,  t* 
which  he  had  ktterly  retired.  The  dana  were  rjRBbU 
by  the  28th  of  May,  and  on  the  29th  the  cMtb  d 
Ruthven,  near  Kingussie,  was  seiied.  The  anay  of  Dote 
was  now  much  superior  in  numben  to  that  of  Macbijt  b' 
the  prudent  general  beat  a  hasty  retreat.  Having  neawi 
reinforcements,  however,  he  again  advanced  nurthiiaid,  id 
in  Strathdon,  in  the  early  part  of  Jone^  it  aeemd  lib|T 
that  the  opposing  forces  would  meet  But  the  Hi^l— ^ 
warriors,  laden  with  plunder,  were  retoniag  buuMsa^ 
and  the  army  of  Ihmdee  was  melting  away.  The  eaUieW 
leader  again  retired,  and  Mackay  conceived  his  miaioi  ' 
un  end.  He  prooecded  westward,  and,  haviqg  gUB0td 
Inverness,  marched  to  the  sooth. 

Throughout  the  whole  d  the  rmm^i^  Dasdn  «■ 
indefatigable  in  his  exertions  with  the  w^ImmI  4>hirfi«A 
his  communications  with  hia  exiled  kin^  To  the  di^f 
\ik  death  ho  believed  that  fonnidaUe  ■ooeoar  lor  ^ 
cause  was  about  to  arrive  from  Ireland  and  Fniiea  Bi 
justly  considered  himself  at  the  head  of  the  Stewart  iiM^ 
iu  Scotland,  and  his  deapatcboi  fbna  a  noocd  of  tb  EV^ 
inciiknt^i  of  the  campaign,  otmigely  oomhined  «^* 
ro\  flat  If  III  of  the  designs  of  the  ■***Tmnn  It  Bisttf* 
little  to  him  thiU  on  the  24th  of  July  a  prion  of  iSO^ 
b.ui  Uxn  placed  upon  his  head.  The  dana  bad  bin  f 
rtassi'mble,  and  he  was  now  in  **— "■•"^  of  a  eoawn^ 

M.Lwkay,  who  had  visited  Edmbnigb  to  lapoit  tnabk^ 
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led  to  rertb,  whence,  with  an  annj  now  amonnting  to 

it  iOOO  men,  he  proceeded  to  Dunkeld  on  the  26th  of 

r.     While  in  the  metropolis  he  had  endeavoured  to 

ire  the  Athole  interest,  and  that  the  castle  of  Blair 

aid  be  held  for  King  William.     But  he  was  as  usual 

(fitted  by  Dundee,  who,  after  unsuccessful  negotiations 

ti  Lord  Murray,  won  over  the  Athole  factor  by  the  pre- 

tation  of  a  commission  prepared  for  the  occasion.     The 

Je  was  at  once  occupied,  and  at  Dunkeld  Mackay  received 

illigence  that  the  design  of  his  march  was  frustrated. 

ten  A.M.  of  the  27th  of  July  1689  he  was  at  the  entrance 

he  pass  of  Killiecraukio. 

Dundee  had  appointed  a  gathering  of  the  dans  at  Blair 

the  29th ;  and  on  the  27th  he  was  at  the  head  of  at 

It  2000  men,  including  a  contingent  from  Ireland.     The 

KMts  of  scouts  that  400  of  the  enemy  had  already  threaded 

» pass  roused  the  im^mtieuce  of  the  chiefs.    But  it  was  not 

tU  he  received  intelligence  tliat  the  whole  army  of  Mackay 

d  entered  the  defile  that  he  gave  the  order  to  march. 

ith  caution  he  disposed  his  troops  on  the  hiUs  to  the  right 

the  opposing  army,  which,  making  its  exit  from  the  gully, 

IS  fonning  on  the  haugbn.     On  ^lackey's  right  and  beyond 

e  narrow  plain  were  midulating  heights  backed  by  Craig 

alloch.    On  one  of  these  Mackay  was  astonished  to  observe 

M  movement  of  the  troops  of    Dundee.     To  prevent 

te  enemy  from  gaiiimg  an  intervening  eminence,  he  at  once 

rdered  a  flunk  movement,  and  hin  army  marched  up  the  face 

f  the  hillock,  leaving  the  Garry  in  the  rear.     For  several 

oars  the  two  armies  faced  each  other,  Dundee>Testraining 

Im  iDijKitieuco  of  his  troops,  but  at  eight  in  the  evening  the 

rder  was  given  to  advance.     Mackay  had  formed  his  line 

liree  deep,  while  his  opponent  had  arranged  lus  men  in 

tttolions  with  iuter\'als  wide  enough  to  prevent  the  ont- 

t&ldng  of  sn|>erior  numbers.     The  Highlanders  having  dis- 

iuuged  their  firelocks  threw  them   on  the  ground,  and 

ittbed  im[>etaouiiIy  on  the  foe.     Tlie  result  was  instantane- 

Qs;  Mackny's  line  was  bn>ken  and  driven  helplessly  into 

^  gorge.     Dundee,  at  the  head  of  his  cavalry,  cliarged 

le  euomy,  but,  confusion  having  arisen  as  to  the  leadership 

fthe^roop,  he  was  not  at  once  followed.     The  gallant 

>ldier,  waving  on  his  men,  was  pierced  beneath  the  breast- 

bito  by  a  bullet  of  the  enemy,  and  fell  dying  from  his 

oti^.    Dundee  asked  **  how  the  day  went,''  and,  hearing 

>e  answer  and  the  exprcstiion  of  sympathy,  replied  that 

it  wa8  the  less  matter  for  Iiim  seeing  the  day  went  well 

>rhis  master."     He  was  conveyed  to  the  castle  of  Blair, 

rhere  within  on  hoiur  or  two  of  lus  death  he  was  able 

i>  write  a   short   account   of  the  engagement  to  King 

MM«.    The  battle,  in  which  the  Government  forces  had 

Mt  2000  men  as  against  900  of  the  enemy,  was  in  truth 

^  ehd  of   the  iuHurrection.     The  Highland  camp  was 

>roken  by  jealousies,  for  the  controlling  and  commanding 

jwiius  of  the  rebellion  wns  no  more. 

8w  Unnoriiils  and  LftUt's  of  Gixtliam  of  ClaverhoHse^  by  Mark 
I'JP'er.  1859-62,  where  Iho  litcmtwrc  of  the  subject  is  referred  to. 
^  »ork  itac'If  must  bo  rea.l  with  cautioii.  (T.  8.) 

DUNDONALD,  Thomas*  Cochrane,  Tenth  Eabl  of 
1775-1860),  known  during  his  brilliant  naval  career  as 
jj^rd  Cochrane,  was  bom  at  Annsfield,  in  Lanarkshire,  on 
*»  I4th  December  1775.  His  father,  the  ninth  earl,  had 
^^  scientific  attainments,  cs|)ecially  in  chemistry,  and 
"^"^ssed  a  genius  for  invention  which  ruined  lus  fortune 
Jitliout  much  benefiting  any  one.  He  was  so  jKwr  that 
^  education  of  Thomas,  his  eldest  son  and  heir,  was  left 
^  much  to  such  volunteer  instructors  as  the  parish 
J^ter.  At  the  age  of  Reventeen  Lord  Cochrane  joined 
"•  navy  on  board  the  "  Hind,"  of  which  his  imcle,  after- 
^*^  Admiral  Sir  Alexander  Cochrane,  was  at  the  time 
'Ptain,  His  father  had  previously  procured  for  him  a 
>QuniMion  in  the  79th  re'^imcnt,  but  his  own  preference 


for  the  other  branch  of  the  service  wns  so  decided  tlint  it 
waa  found  necessary  to  gmtify  it  In  1795  ho  wns  tntua- 
feired  with  his  uncle  to  the  frigate  "Thetis,"  whidt 
proceeded  to  the  North  American  station.  Soon  aftorwardn 
he  received  his  lieutenant's  commission ;  and  m  1708  he 
was  sent  to  the  Mediterranean  to  sen-o  in  the  fleet  imder  tlic 
command  of  Lord  Keith.  He  had  already  begun  to  sliow 
that  rare  combination  of  daring  and  prudence  which  pro 
bably  no  British  naval  officer,  save  Nelson,  ever  pobscsscd 
to  a  greater  degree.  As  commander  of  the  sloop  "  SiK^y,** 
to  wluch  he  was  appointed  in  1800.  he  perfo^cd  n  seric* 
of  exploits  in  capturing  vessels  of  immensely  lai^nr  nixc 
than  his  own  which  are  almost  without  parallel  in  the 
annals  of  naval  warfare.  The  little  *'  Speedy,"  m^tlt  its 
nuserably  weak  armament  of  foiu'-pounders,  became  Uio 
terror  of  the  Spanish  coasts,  and  more  thou  once  she  was 
honoured  by  a  frigate  being  especially  detached  to  capture 
her.  One  of  the  attacks  ^e  ingeniously  evaded ;  another 
she  boldly  met  (28th  February  1801),  and  actually  succeeded 
in  capturing  her  opponent,  the  '*£1  Qamo,"  a  Snanish 
frigate  of  32  guns.  Her  cruise  of  thirteen  months,  during 
which  she  took  upwards  of  fifty  vessels  with  122  guns  And 
534  prisoners,  enided  in  her  own  capture  by  three  French 
line  of  battle  diips,  after  making  so  gallant  a  resistance  that 
the  French  captain,  to  whom  Codirane  delivered  up  his 
sword,  at  once  returned  it.  After  a  brief  imprisonment, 
Lord  Cochrane  was  exchanged. '  The  promotion  to  post- 
rank,  to  which  he  was  fully  entitled,  came  somewhat  tardily 
in  August  1801;  and  the  persistence  with  which  his  claims 
had  to  be  urged  laid  the  foundation  of  the  bad  understand- 
ing  with  the  authorities  at  the  Admiralty  that  caused  him 
to  be  lost  to  the  British  service  a  few  years  later,  while  he 
was  still  in  his  prime.  Its  immediate  result  being  that  he 
was  refused  further  employment,  he  spent  the  period  of 
enforced  leisure  (1802)  at  the  univetsity  of  Edinbui^g^, 
where  he  wisely  endeavoured  to  repair  the  defects  of  his 
early  education.  The  renewal  of  hostilities  in  1 803  brought 
him  the  opportunity  of  such  distinction  as  was  likely  to  be 
gained  in  the  command  of  the  "  Arab,"  an  utterly  unaea- 
woTthy  old  collier  purchased  into  the  navy,  in  which  he 
was  sent  to  take  part  in  the  blockade  of  Boulogne.  The 
animus  against  him  in  official  circles  was  clearly  shown 
when,  on  his  complaining  that  his  vessel  was  unfit  for 
service,  he  was  sent  to  the  North  Sea  to  protect  noD- 
ezistent  fisheries  I  In  1804,  on  the  advent  of  Lord  Melville 
to  the  head  of  the  Adnuralty,  tardy  justice  was  done  by  his. 
appointment  to  the  command  of  the  new  frigate  '*  Pallas  " 
(32),  in  which,  after  making  several  valuable  prizes  within 
ten  days,  he  entered  Plymouth  harbour  in  ofaorge  of  them 
with  three  golden  candlesticks,  each  five  feet  high,  at  the 
mastheads  as  a  sample  of  the  spoils.  Before  the  "  Pallas  " 
was  again  sent  to  sea  her  fortunate  captain  was  returned  to 
Pariisument  as  member  for  Honiton,  partly  through  the  in- 
fluence of  his  fame,  but  still  more  through  the  influence  of 
his  prize-money.  In  her  second  cruise  the  **  Pallas,"  after 
convoying  a  merchant  fleet  to  Quebec,  returned  to  the  coast 
of  Fiance,  where  she  cut  out  and  captured  several  of  the 
enemy's  corvettes,  and  destroyed  many  of  the  signals.  In 
August  1 806  Lord  Cochrane  was  transfened  to  the  command 
of  tiie  "  Imperieuse  "  (44),  in  which  during  the  succeeding 
two  years  he  did  immense  damage  to  the  enemy's  fleet  in 
the  Bay  of  Biscay  and  the  Mediterranean.  One  of  his  most 
gallant  exploits  during  this  period  was  his  defence  of  Fort 
Trinidad,  near  Rosas,  which  he  held  for  twelve  dayt 
(November  180S)  against  overwhelming  odds.  When  he 
found  further  resistance  impossible  he  blew  up  the 
magazines  and  returned  to  his  ship. 

Meanwhile,  though  his  services  were  so  distingnishod,  his 

relations  with  the  Admiralty  had  not  become  more  friendly, 

I  At  the  general  election  in  Ma**  1807  he  had  been  rotumea 
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•m'itt,  H.r  Ynxtrjk  Bj.-i^tt .  vA  'isr.r.j  ^^i-r.^.f  Tnterril  spec: 
4t  ho(7i«,  wfci?*  hft  WW  ir.  ^^mri-ind  of  tb»  "  Inip»rier:«<," 
Im  kkd  r«n/lend  fajmwif  itiil  f\r'^.f,T  '-hnozioiiA  u  a  chdc 
jk    r»HiAin«rtt  of  r^fial  4hTi.'*/:«.     In   18^9,   koTerer,  tt* 
Butk/rfitiM  had  '^tyaoEion  for  a  du^ir^g  Kerrire  trhfch  h*  a!os* 
WM  found  rffxniM^ztit  and  wiilii.;^  to  undertake.     It  had 
\fH0in  %\iyr^U:fi  Ut  xhtm  tL^t  tho  Fr^nrh  fleet  blockaded  in 
Bmti'ks  il/ia/Jji  might  >a  d«»tro7ed  b>  xne^ann  of  tn  ahips, 
anil  t.ti(»  hAzardou.4  duty  wu  intnutt«rl  to  Cochrane.     On 
th4  n'lfi^ii  €,i  thf;  1  Ith  April  he  fjenonally  piloted  the  Teasels 
I'Ai/Jfid  with  ezpl'mve^  Ut  the   entrance  of  the  harbour, 
where  they  afirf^'l  nuch  terror  that  iie?en  French  fngates 
alipfied  their  cablefi  and  raA  on  shore,  five  of  them  being 
aftcrwsirfhi  d»itrriyerL     Unfortunately  this  first  success  was 
not  foll'nrf."!  up  as  it  oug!.t  to  hayo  been.     Lord  Gambier, 
the  commander  tA    the   bU^ckading  fleet,   ignoring    the 
rtrjicttted  and  urgent  rer|uefits  of  Cr>cliraDe,  refused  to  ordei 
a  ((nil •ml  attack,  and  thus  the  opportunity  of  destroying 
thu  whole  of  the  enemy's  ships  was  I'Mt     Lord  Cochrane 
WAS  bitterly  disap^iointed,  and  made  no  attempt  to  oonceal 
his  opinion  of  the  incompetency  of  his  superior,  who  fonnd 
hitmelf  conipelloJ  to  demand  a  court  martial     The  trial 
was  worse  than  a  mockery ;  the  court  was  packed,  witnesses 
wore    manipulated,    aud    charts    fabricated, — with    the 
Mcandalous  result  that  Oamhior  was  acquitted  and  Cochrane 
by  implication  disgraced.     There  was,  of  course,  no  further 
profrhhifinal  employment  foi-  one  who  had  been  stigmatized 
u:i  u  fuUe  accuser.     For  four  critical  yean  Lord  Cochrane 
hrhl  no  rommand,  aud  his  coantry  lost  the  services  of  one 
tif  tho  few  naval  heroes  she  ban  had  worthy  to  be  named 
aldiig  with  NfUon.     In  his  plaea  in  Parliament  ho  did 
what  he  could   to  KGcure  a  reform  of  the  many  abuses 
«uniicctud   with  tho  adininihtration  of  the  navy,  and  his 
uHNpuring   criticisms   greatly   embittered  his  already   un- 
friendly reUtiousuith  the  Admiralty  and  the  Oovomment. 
In    l^<l4   on   unfortunate  concuircnee  of  circumstances, 
PUBpiciotui  in  themselves  though  capable  of  a  satisfactory 
czpla nation,  led  to  his  being  accused,  aloug  with  severtd 
«lthv^^  of  a  conspiracy  to  defraud  the  Btock  Exchange,  by 
rin-uluting  a  false  report  of  the  success  of  the  Allies  and 
the  death  of  Nupolei)n.     Ho  had  only  a  week  or  two  before 
so  fiir  ovrrc(iiuo  the  disfavour  with  which  he  was  regarded 
by  the  Ad  mi  nil  ty  as  to  secure  his  appointment  to  the  com- 
niuittl  of  the  "  Tounsiut,'*  the  flag-ship  of  his  uncle  Sir 
Ali'XttiidtT  Cot'hmuc,  but  ho  had  to  resign  the  position  in 
onlcr  to  inci't  I  ho  prtiertnition  which  the  Government  were 
not  hIdw  to  iiibtitute.     Tho  tritU  wu.s  conducted  before  Lord 
KllrnUirougli,  a  noted   |iartisau,  who,  if  ho  did   not,  as 
C\h  hnuiv's  frii-iidM  have  iusiiiuuted,  exceed  tho  limits  of  his 
oflfii'o  in  onlcr  to  M'ouro  a  conviction,  certainly  showed  no 
favour  U»  the  aivuMrd.  \0u>  were  all  found  guilty.     Lord 
i\K'hraiii*  wiis  M*iiteitcv«l  torn  fine  of  .€1000,  twelve  months' 
unpriwoiiment,  and  an  hour  in  tho  pillory.     His  ruin  and 
dih»;rai  0  ^ern  ri>niploted  by  his  being  ex]>elled  from  the 
llout>i«  ot  (\'iiimoii9t.  luui  deprived  with  the  usual  humiliating 
vi-riMiiony  I'f  the  kiu>;hthiHHl  of  tho  Bath,  which  had  been 
1i>'.n|«iuii1  uu  hini  afur  hii«  heroic  service  ut  Basi|Uo  Koads. 
Tfpiiljr  Min|Hitliy.  however,  was  Htnuiglv  with  him.     An 
iiiliue-iiLil  minority  of  forty  four  votetl  against  hiscxpuLuon 
ttom  tho  lloupH*  of  Coiiimoii!s  and  when  a  new  viTit  was 
iMiie.l  for  \\l->tlnlll^tor  he  was  unanimously  returned,  no 
mil'  liwiii^  xiMituiYsl  t«>^(.llld  akT^imst  luni.     A  public  sub* 
Htiip'.ii'U  \i.k9  I.UM^1  by  lii&  coii>t}tuentd  fi>r  tho  |>.n-ment 
tif  \'k\*  \\\w      \\\s  i-i>lK.ik;iie,  Sir  Fr.ui%'i:s  Tunlt tt,  pledged 
i  iM^eU  t.<  p-:.ui.l  .ill  (.^  with  him  ia  tbt  pilliiry  if  that  part 
lu  ;lie  >(i.:<  1.1  o  ».i»  i.u-rii\l  out.  :iiid  thciJoveniuiont  judi,Yd 
li    pi'.i  1.--.1    ti-    ww.A    1!      LoM   i\kI'. rones  ivttduct  was 
hioaj,.hi  ..:   \\\.\\  if    i:-.  ::.:.«   •  -rf,  if  KU.iCwh:U   :ui prudent, 
■ikin      Ai  his  trial  he  \oluutetvd  a  full  cxjilauatiun  of  the 


'  B::fp«c:i3cs  cirrmsrinf  that  w«i«  arged  agunat  him.  mi 
after  his  convicdop  ht  took  evety  opportuity  of  pRtatag 
!  against  the  injostiee  tbat  hftd  been  doM  him,  and  m 
i  orgeat  in  his  deoand  for  m  new  mq[mry.  DoriBf;  th 
'  cnrreccy  of  his  sentence  he  eootrived  to  make  his  mo^ 
from  prison,  and  t3ok  hia  acAt  in  the  Hooae  of  Cobuhh^ 
.  frjfin  which  he  wms  forcibly  nmoved  by  the  winfao  od 
I  oScen  of  the  King'a  BendL 

At  the  close  of  his  imprianoment  Lord  Cochim  mi 

found  that  there  vaa  little  hope  of  hie  being  ifsio  uSMtj 

engaged  in  the  service  of  bia  native  ^ntiy.    1W  ymm 

that  followed  Waterloo  pmniaed  to  be  endorin^  sad,  ctn 

had  it  been  otherwise,  he  coold  not  expect  eaplojinat, 

as  his  name  had  been  atmdE  off  tbe  navy  list    Wks, 

therefore,  the  command  of  tbe  fleet  of  the  rspeUie  d 

Chili  was  offered  to  him  in  1818^  be  et  ooee  aeetplsdii, 

finding  a  congenial  teak  in  tbe  endenvoor  to  aid  a  eak 

state  in  its  straggle  lor  freedom.     He  arrived  at  Yal|Mai« 

in  November  1818;  and  in  a  abort  time  aftcrwirdb  b 

wu  reedy  for  action,  tboo^  tbe  fleel  vnder  Ids  tmtmui 

waa  in  eveiy  re^Mcl  inieeidb^y  week  iHun  cowwnd  viA 

that  of  Spain,  to  wbidh  it  wee  oppceed     It  mcmI 

almost  tbe  charactexistic  feature  of  lua  gnim,  bofwmi; 

that  the  greater  tbe  odds  agaimt  bim  tbe  msie  hoDiBi 

the  success  he  achieved,  and  tble  woa  ngnaUy  eifiBpHM 

during  his  career  in  Sootb  Amerifl^     It  ia  iMpwMi  ti 

detail  all  hia  marvelloiu  ezploitiL     Two^  bovm;  ■■> 

be  spedally  mentioned  M  among  tbe  moafc  eitmordimqr 

achievements  in  tbe  annals  of  nevnl  wIhil    Ob  thi  M 

February  1820  be  captnred  Veldivia,  a  veiy  itmg^  lorti' 

ued  town  and  barboor  in  the  poseeerion  of  the  SpniHii^ 

the  forces  nnder  bia  Amnmatyl  «snin««tiTig  of  bis  own  mAt 

frigate  aud  250  land  troopa  in  tbree  amaD  ventk   fti 

place  yielded  to  the  mere  terror  of  bia  name,  tbe  hmM 

of  troops  that  obtained  pQeseaaion  of  it  being  ibhCmiIIs 

man  its  guns  or  even  to  keep  ita  civil  popuatien  ie  ^ 

In  the  autumn  of  tbe  aama  year  be  blockaded  tbe  ~ 

of  Callao,  one  of  tbe  atrongest  in  tbe  vorid.    Withii  t^ 

fixed  to  chain  moorings,  protected  fay  twwily  wim  ^ 

boats,  and  covered  by  the  fire  of  no  lem  tban  300  gms  ii 

the  batteries,  lay  tbe  Spaniab  frigete  "FemiiiHa'  As 

ambition  of  Lord  Cochiane  yt^  ued  bj  tbe  ^lgutA  ■• 

poesibility  of  the  task  to  attempt  hub  fovouili  apUt  ^ 

cutting  out    Tbe  attempt  vraa  made  on  tbe  al^l  cf  Ai 

5th  November,  and,  in  apite  of  tbe  mpparant  fanpoHMii^ 

it  waa  completely  anrreesfnl  aftv  a  aoatp  engpgMil  <f  > 

quarter  o#  an  boor^  dnralioQ,  in  tbe  eonne  A  vUch  M 

Cochrane  waa  severely  wounded.     Tbe  nocal  aiKt  of  ^ 

achievement  upon  the  Speaiarda  waa  dU  tbat  QoAtmk  hrf 

anticipated;  they  were  oompletelj  paialyMd,  and  bftlhw 

daring  opponent  undiq;Nited  meeter  of  tbe  eoaaL    Urfa^ 

mitoly,  just  at  tbe  time  when  be  wee  imdering  hv  Am 

signal  aervioee,  the  jeahwaiee  and  intrignea  of  variom  wm 

bers    of   the    Chilian   Qovenunent    were  maknf  W 

Cixhrano's  position  uncomfortable,  if  not  tiutmWi    1^ 

withholding  of  prixe-mon^,  and  even  of  pay,  had  mm^ 

caused  a  mutiny  in  tbe  fleet,  wben  Lord  OocbieM^  ty  ^; 

ing  strong  measnrea  to  obtain  part  of  what  wai  dei  lo^ 

men,  brought  on  an  open  raptore  between  bimNlf  od  Ai 

Govorumcnt    An  invitation  from  tbe  ngHl  of  tad  ^ 

undertake  the  command  of  bia  fleet  ijiiwel  Aa  PuiUM* 

was,  thcrdfore,  accepted  aa  a  wekona  dalifeiapca   I^ 

Ci>chranc  entered  on  bia  new  dstiee  M  Bio  di  Jm"  ^ 

March  1822.     His eerrioea  to Bkadl  memnlia 

out,  though  acarcely  marked  \ff  eo  naqj  bmfaat  , 

as  tho.-*o  to  Chili,  and  tbey  me  in  tbe  end  mft^ 

illrvquitcd.     Hia  daring  c^ptare  of  Xenakim  «*  ' 

Mngic  fri^-ate.  in  July  1U3,  added  •  sromei  letki  iHT 

f.nuiM  empire ;  and  tbe  valae  of  At 

Ic^^il  by  the  title  ofmax^wa  of  ^ 
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pon  the  captor,  along  with  an  estate,  of  which,  however, 
ord  Oochrane  never  obtained  possession.  In  fact,  both  by 
hili  and  Brazil  he  was  unjustly  defrauded  of  all  substantial 
fwarda,  and  his  connection  with  the  new  empire  which  he 
id  done  so  much  to  aid  in  establishing  was  ignominonsly 
rrminated  by  his  dismissal  from  her  service  in  1820.  He 
id  given  some  provocation  to  this  by  his  obstinacy  m  re> 
latng  to  appear  at  a  court-martial,  and  account  for  his  con- 
nct  in  taking  the  frigate  under  his  command  to  England 
ithcHit  orders.  The  Brazilian  Government  itself,  however, 
ractically  admitted  the  gross  injustioe'with  which  it  had 
"eated  him  by  awarding  him  twenty  years  afterwardii  the 
maioQ  that  had  been  agreed  upon  in  the  first  engagement 
lode  with  hint 

On  his  return  to  England  Lord  Oochrane  found  himself 
le  object  of  a  popularity  that  had  grown  rather  than  abated 
uring  bis  absence.  His  great  achievements  had  been 
poken  of  in  the  wannest  terms  in  the  House  of  Commona 
y  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  who  urged  the  Government  to 
satore  him  to  his  place  in  the  service  of  his  native  land, 
(at  the  time  for  the  redress  of  his  wrongs  was  not  yet ;  and, 
inding  inaction  impossible,  he  gladly  gave  his  services  to 
he  cause  of  Greek  independence.  Appointed  by  the 
National  Assembly  admiral  of  the  Greek  fleet,  he  found 
dmself  for  the  first  and  only  time  in  his  career  in  a  position 
rhere  success  was  impossible  even  for  him.  The  want  of 
inioo  and  discipline  among  the  Greek  troope  frustrated  all 
m  plans,  and  an  attempt  to  relieve  the  Acropolis  at  Athena 
Q  1827  ended  from  this  cause  in  a  disastrous  failure,  Lord 
Cochrane  only  escaping  by  jumping  into  the  isea.  In  1828, 
iter  the  Great  Powers  had  secured  the  recognition  of  the 
ndependence  of  Greece,  he  returned  to  Englai^d. 

With  the  accession  of  King  William  and  the  formation 
if  A  Liberal  ministry  there  came  at  last  a  tardy  and  imper- 
eot  reparation  to  Lord  Cochrane  for  the  injustice  he  had 
offered.  He  was  restored  to  his  rank  in  the  navy,  but 
vith  this  he  had  to  remain  content  It  was  with  bitter  and 
ndignant  feelings  that  he  found  himself  compelled  to  accept 
i  pardon  under  the  Great  Seal  instead  of  the  new  trial  he 
lad  long  and  vehemently  demanded.  ,  And  tl)e  restoration 
JO  his  rank  was  robbed  of  much  of  its  grace  by  the  facts  that 
the  honour  of  the  knighthoed  of  the  Bath,  of  which  he  had 
Use  been  deprived,  was  not  restored  at  the  same  time,  and 
thai  the  arrears  of  his  pay  were  withheld.  In  1831  he  suo- 
eseded  his  father  in  the 'earldom  of  Dundonald.  On  the 
23d  November  1841  he  became  vice-admiral  of  the  blue. 
Another  instalment  of  the  lingering  atonement  that  was  .due 
io  him  was  paid  in  1847,  when  the  honour  of  knighthood 
)f  the  Bath  was  restored,  though,  by  that  strange  fataKty 
rhich  seemed  to  have  decreed  that  no  reparation  made  to 
lim  should  be  complete,  his  banner  was  not  replaced  in  the 
hapel  of  the  order  until  the  day  before  his  burial.  In 
.84d  he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  North 
bneiican  and  West  Indian  station,  which  he  filled  until 
851.  Immediately  after  his  return  he  published  Notet  on 
he  Mirieralogy,  Government^  and  Condition  of  the  Britith 
Weei  India  IdamU.  \Vhen  unfitted  by  advancing  age  for 
bCtive  service,  he  busied  himself  with  scientific  inventions 
or  the  navy,  such  as  improved-  poop  and  signal  lights,  im- 
iroved  projectiles,  kc  During  the  Russian  war  he  revived 
ecret  plans  which  he^had  detailed  to  the  prince  regent 
Mirly  fifty  years  before  for  the  total  destruction  of  an 
Demy's  fleet,  and  ho  oflered  to  conduct  in  persoft  an  attack 
ipoD  Sebastopol  and  to  destroy  it  in  a  few  hours  ^without 
to  the  attacking  force.  That  his  intellect  remained 
and  vigorous  to  the  close  of  his  life  was  shovm  by  the 
mblication  in  his  eighty-fourth  year  of  his  Narrative  of 
krvieei  in  the  Liberation  of  Chilis  Peru^'and  Branl  (1858), 
od  of  his  Autobiography,  in  two  volumes,  the  second  of 
rhieh  appeared  just  before  his  death.     The  literaiy  ityle 


of  both  works  is  admirably  appropriate  to  the  aulject, 
simple,  lucid,  and  dashing ;  and  the  stoxy  they  tell  ia  one 
of  heroism  and  adventure  that  haa  acaroely  its  parallel 
even  in  romance.  The  author's  burning  senae  of  his 
wrongs,  and  his  passionate  desire  for  a  thorough  vindication^ 
reveal  themselves  at  every  turn.  If  he  ia  not  unnaturalH' 
blind  to  the  fact  that  his  own  imprudence  and  want  of  self- 
command  contributed  in  some  small  dagree  to  his  miafor* 
tunes,  no  one  will  now  deny  that  this  "  baroic  soul  branded 
with  felon'a  doom  "  suffered  more  cruel  and  undeserved 
wrongs  than  ever  fell  to  the  lot  of  any  warrior  of  hia  genius 
and  achievementa 

Lord  Dundonald  died  at  Kensington  on  the  30th  October 
1860,  and  waa  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey,     (w.  b.  a.) 

DUNEDIN,  a  city  in  New  Zealand,  in  45*  52*  12" 
a  lat  and  nO""  32'  37"  K  long.,  at  the  head  dt  Otago  har- 
bour, an  arm  of  the  sea  on  the  east  coast  of  the  South  Island 
It'ia  the  capital  of  the  late  province  and  present  provindal 
district  of  Otago,  and  was  foimded  as  tiie  chief  town  of 
the  Otago  settlement  by  settlers  sent  out  under  the  ausjiices 
of  the  Lay  AsscNciation  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland  ia 
1848.  llie  disooveiy  of  large  quantities  of  gold  in  Otago 
in  1861  and  the  following  yeats,  and  the  groat  increase  in 
the  production  of  wool,  have  made  Dunediu  a  very  flourish- 
ing place.  The  city  is  beautifully  situated  in  an  amphi* 
theatre  of  hills.  The  streets,  nearly  all  paved  and  kerbed, 
have  been  made  atconsiderable  expense  and  trouble^ — aomo 
being  carried  through  8waixi|o  and  others  through  cuttings 
and  along  embankments.  The  cost  of  permanent  improve- 
ments during  the  last  fifteen  years  has  been  about 
£300^000.  The  town  is  supplied  with  pure  water,  and 
(since  1862)  with  gas  from  works  belonging  to  the  corpora- 
tion. Dunedin  is  the  seat  of  a  judge  of  the  supreme  court, 
and  of  a  resident  minister,  who  is  a  member  of  the  Colonial 
Executive ;  and  it  also  has  a  Waste  Lands  Board,  a  body 
constituted  for  the  purpose  of  administering  the  public 
estate  of  the  provincial  district  The  city  contains  some  fine 
buildings,  especially  two  handsome  Presbyterian  church&<, 
constructed  of  white  stone  from  Oamaru.  The  so-called 
university  of  Otago,  now  affiliated  with  the  university  of 
New  ZesJand,  which  alone  has  the  power  to  grant  degrees, 
possesses  chairs  of  classics,  mathematics,  mental  and  moral 
philosophy,  as  well  as  lectureships  on  botany,  mineralogy, 
law,  and  modem  langnagesi  A  museum  (wdl  built  of  cnu- 
cnteiS  contains  an  excellent  collection  of  New  Zealand  flora 
and  fauna,  including  some  fine  skeletons  of  the  Dinomii. 
There  is  sJso  a  scientific  body  called  the  Otago  Institute, 
affiliated  with  the  New  Zealand  Institute.  There  are  three 
good  libraries— one  at  the  supreme  court,  a  second  at  the 
university,  and  a  larger  one  at  the  Atheneum — six  banks, 
and  several  large  mercantile  houses.  The  people  are  mostly 
of  Scotch  origin,  with  a  considerable  intermixture  of 
immigrants  from  EngUmd,  Ireland,  the  British  colonies,  and 
Germany.  All  classes  are  prosperous  :  except  among  the 
extremely  limited  criminal  class,  poverty  rarely  occurs,  and 
absolute  pauperism  is  quite  unknown. 

Otago  harbour,  by  which  the  city  is  approached  from  thu 
sea,  is  an  inlet  about  18  miles  long.  There  is  about  22  feet 
of  water  on  the  bar  at  low  tide.  Half  way  up  to  Dunedin 
is  Port  Chalmers,  a  fine  anchorage  for  the  largest  vessels, 
where,  owing  to  the  presence  of  precipitous  hills,  the  land 
was  found  too  limited  in  area  for  a  large  city.  From 
this  point  the  water  grows  shallower  as  it  approaches 
Dunedin.  Until  lately  no  vessels  drawing  more  than 
10  feet  could  pass  up ;  but  by  two  years  dredging  the 
channel  has  bMu  made  available  for  steamers  drawing 
13  or  14  feet,  and  this  depth  is  gradnaOy  being  in- 
creased. The  Harbour  Board  has  suthorify  to  miso 
£250,000  by  bonds,  of  which  £129,400  has  besD  raised, 
but  £66,000  k  still  uiwipeiided.    Th«  nvwiiie  of  th« 
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board  is  £14,500,  which  is  rapidly  increasing,  as  it  arises 
from  a  muuifiocut  laadod  endowment  A  lai^  part  of 
this  money  is  available  fur  works.  The  harbour  was  until 
lately  the  tenninus  of  a  lino  of  large  mail  steamers  running 
monthly  to  San  Fraucisco  via  Auckland  and  Honolulu, 
but  it  is  now  found  more  convenient  to  use  smaller  steamers 
ioT  the  coastal  section.  It  is,  however,  still  the  terminus 
of  a  Hue  of  fine  vessels  running  at  inter^'als  of  about  ten 
days  to  Melbourne,  and  carrying  the  monthly  mail  for  Suez 
and  England.  There  is  also  direct  steam  communication 
with  Sydney  and  Hobart  Town,  and  conmiunication  via 
Auckland  with  Fiji.  All  the  coasting  steamers  and  many 
saiUn;:  vessels  are  owned  in  Dunedin.  In  187S,  besides 
the  San  Francisco  boats,  69  vessels,  vaiying  from  250  to 
1800  tons,  entered  the  port  from  places  beyond  the  seas 
other  than  Australasia.  The  greater  number  of  these  arrive 
in  the  early  i)art  of  the  simimer,  and  load  with  wool  for 
London.  The  customs  revenue  collected  in  1876  amounted 
to  £362,335.  The  municipal  debt  amounts  to  £328,000, 
imd  the  rex-enue  (raised  by  rates,  rents,  water  and  gas  works, 
ikc.)  to  £47,500.  The  i>opulation  of  the  dty  in  the  begin- 
ning of  1877  was  about  22,500,  and  that  of  the  suburbs 
about  9000,  while  other  towns  within  a  circuit  of  a  few 
miles  bring  it  up  to  35,000. 

DrNFERMLIXE.  a  city  and  royal  burgh  of  Scotland, 
vituated  in  tlie  western  district  of  the  county  of  Fife,  about 
three  miles  from  Limekilns,  the  nearest  point  on  the  Firth 
of  Forth  It  is  conncctca  with  Glasgow  by  railway  via 
Stirlihg,  and  with  Edinburgh,  from  which  it  is  distant 
10  mileA,  both  via  Thornton  and  by  a  direct  line  constructed 
in  1877  to  Noilh  Cjueensferry.  The  town  is  situated 
about  300  fcut  above  the  sea,  on  the  brow  of  a  plope  which 
a>ceud3  from  the  Forth,  and  it  accordingly  commands  a  very 
extensive  view  of  the  country  towards  the  south.  It  is 
intersected  from  north  to  south  by  a  deep  ravine,  at  the 
bottom  of  which  a  small  stroam  pursues  its  tortuous  course ; 
uud  this  ranne  is  crossed  by  an  earthen  mound,  on  which 
on  excellent  street  is  built.  At  the  cost  end  of  the  town, 
on  the  south  side  of  the  tum]>ike  road,  is  a  public  pork 
compri»ing  about  3G  acres,  jtartly  the  gift  of  the  late  Mr 
Ker  of  Middlebank ;  and  to  the  north  of  the  road,  at  a  little 
Ui stance,  are  the  jail,  the  workliouse,  a  hospital,  and  a 
cxmctery,  all  in  clo>o  pn>xiniity  to  each  other.  The  county 
I'liiidingA,  with  thuir  tail  and  graceful  spire  132  feet  high; 
tiio  ULVf  cor|K.>ration  buildingH,  at  present  (1877)  in  course 
4>t  (rLi:i'>n.  ut  an  Ontiinutcd  cobt  of  £20,000;  the  new 
A^iuuilily  H;:l).  cajKiblo  of  acoommodatiug  l.'>00  persons, 
It  iW  LlIii^  built  by  a  private  conqKiny  at  a  pn>UiMo  outlay 
(•t  L\*).^}*)0  ,  thu  C.irn<-;:iti  Public  UatlLi,  ilnii^hcd  and  ojicned 
ill  1^77,  anl  )>iL.-H.'nto<l  to  his  native  town  by  Mr  Andrew 
i '  iHR- jii*  of  Nvw  Yi^rk  ;  the  S.ivin;j:H  bank  ;  and  the  lirittMh 
Liiu-?^  Coinrianv'it  Hank  are  uU  worthy  of  notiiv.  But  the 
iiiii<>t  mton-Atin^  building  in  the  town  is  the  Abbey  Church. 
The  WL.'^tcm  portion  i?)  the  nave  of  the  cathedral  of  the  Holy 
Trinity.  ori;^in.illy  fnTtud  in  the  massive  Nomism  style  by 
M.iK'<)liu  Ca:iiu.'ro  about  tlie  niiddlu  of  the  Uth  century; 
it  eM.'i]-iI  dt:^iructii»n  when  the  rcf^t  of  the  building  was 
tl'.-.n'>li*li.«l  by  thu  IJ«f»»rmt'ra  on  28th  March  15C0,  servxHl 
us  the  )i.iri^h  cliurLh  till  tho  [»rcKnt  ccntur>%  and  now  formi 
u  liuu  vestibule  to  tlic  New  Church.  KxtonMive  reparations 
liivu  been  niaiiu  bv  tho  Commis^'ioners  of  the  WimmU  and 
1  on^^tH,  and  li  nunilKT  of  stained  slam  windovi's  have  been 
cii:itcibut*>l  by  [irivato  individuals..  The  eastern  iK.>rtion, 
or  New  Church — op«>nod  for  public  worship  on  30tb'Sept. 
1  ^<2 1  — ^M-cuja^rt  the  siite  of  the  ancient  chancel  and  transept", 
but  does  not  a^msu  in  proportitma  or  stylo  with  the  original 
edihoe.  Exactly  Itelow  the  pulpit  lie  the  remains  of  King 
Kot*ort  iSrui'v  ;  in  the  north  transept  are  buried  seven  other 
kingM,  two  queens,  and  numbers  uf  the  nobility ;  and  in  the 
Mouthi'ru  tiuusciit.  aUn'e  the  vault  ijl  the  Elgin  family,  arc 


monnmonts  in  white  maiUe  to  tht  Hod.  Bdbot  h¥% 
tutor  to  the  prince  of  Wales,  and  Chariee  Dnhwood  Bikt, 
cousin  of  the  late  Lord  Elgin,  m  well  ai  a  biat  b  mtbit 
erected  by  Dean  Stanley  in  mamoiy  of  his  wib  Ladj 
Augusta  Bruce.  The  tomb  of  Queen  Haxgant,  tfat  vifa  cif 
Malcolm  Canmore,  lies  immediately  to  the  east  of  the  mhb- 
honse.  Of  the  ancient  abbey  buildings  thero  ttill  laiiu 
the  south  wall  of  the  Ref ectoxy,  or  Fraten*  Hall,  with  an 
entire  window  much  admired  for  its  ele^uit  and  conpliottd 
workmanship.  The  louth-weat  wall  of  the  poUoe  ml 
stands  in  testimolqr  of  its  former  itBtelinew,  md  u 
apartment  is  pointed  out  by  tradition  as  the  qwt  vbm 
Charles  L  was  bom.  There  are  al>«o  aooie  alis^  tncci  ol 
an  ancient  tower  populariy  ascribed  to  MalcoBi  Cumm, 
but  in  all  probability  not  of  ao  eoriy  a  date. 

Dunfermline  has  throe  Fjttahliiheil  chuitliei>  faa  Vukk 
Presbyterian,  three  Free,  one  Oopgn^grtinnal,  sm  £|piiD»> 
palian,  one  Evangelical  Union,  and  one  BoDaa  OAdkt 
as  well  as  several  ploceaof  wonhipbelonigingtonBilhrd^ 
nominationa.  The  Queen  Anne  Street  United  rwsliyim 
Church  was  founded  by  Balph  Eialdne^  end  the  QjOaqii 
church  by  Qeorg^  Gillespie.  The  fonner  of  then  teo  gMt 
dissenters  is  commemorated  by  a  atatoe  in  frant  df  ki 


church,  and  a  larcophagua  over  hia  gnve  m  the  Mtf 
churchyard ;  to  the  memoiy  of  the  latter  a  BvUe  bbiI 
tablet  is  inserted  above  his  resting-pUoe  within  tbi  Mtf. 
The  town  is  well  aupidied  with  means  ol  edncirifli  ii  il 
the  ordinary  branchee ;  but  then  ti  no  qpadd  pOfiMiiDr 
the  higher  departments  of  ^^"»«ng 

The  staple  industiy  of  Dunfennline  ii  the  ■aaufadm 
of  table4inens,  and  in  this  department  it  baa  almortBoM. 
The  weaving  of  damask  waa  introdnoed  into  tht  torn  ii 
1718  by  a  Mr  Jamea  Blake,  who  had  anceeeded  ia  iiii^ 
possession  of  the  jealously  guarded  aecnt  in  WDikil!o|«  « 
Drumsheugh,  near  Edinbn^^  to  which  he  oblaiMl  tarn 
by  feigning  idiocy.  Tillabout  1815  the  bulk  of  thi  ponli- 
tion  were  engaged  on  handloomw^  but  at  pi— t  ouf  > 
comparatively  small  number  earn  a  ecanty  and  piiuiii 
subsistence  by  the  old  method.  Tlie  eleven  pu— kw 
factories  in  the  town  in  1877  give  empkjnam  to  ata 
5000  persons,  of  whom  a  huge  proportion  an  femalaa  Ik 
annual  value  of  the  goods  manufactured  is  about  X85O,O00l 
Lx>n  and  brass  foundries^  aoapfwotka,  and  dyewnb  m 
among  the  minor  industiul  establishmeDti^  isd  is  tk 
vicinity  thero  aip  about  22  ooUieriea. 

Duiifcrmline  returns  a  member  to  BuliaBicat  is  e«- 
junction  with  Stirling,  Inverkoithing,  and  Colroia  Tte 
population  of  the  town  was  14,963  in  1871,  and*  s^ 
(1877)  15,839;  that  of  the  parish,  whidi,  bendestfeitiirtir 
rural  district  around,  indudea  Limeldfais  and  ChukM 
with  several  coUieiy  districts,  waa  23,123  in  1871,  ndii 
now  24,329.  Tho  tow^i  is  governed  by  a  eoodl  8d» 
sisting  of  22  members,  including  a  pitmal,  foar  Iste 
and  other  officials.  The  revenue  of  the  town,  dsrivid  pa- 
cipally  from  coal-fields,  was  X7875  in  187&  Tho  mb^ 
of  inhabited  housee  ii  1638 ;  the  annual  vahe  of  lal  P^ 
fierty,  i:56.03a  There  are  two  newsMpeis  jiilW 
weekly,  and  four  banka,  besides  the  Katkoil  Ssinp 
Bcuik. 


Tn  spite  of  the  introduotioii  in  1850  ol 


aaapsi^ 


abt-ndant  supply  of  spring 

felt  In  dry  seasona;  and  mooatdit^  al'pissMf  (1"^ 
works  are  m  progress  to  eflbet  a  oonmnnkitiaa  «n  V 
Uivcr  Devon.  It  is  antidpalsd  tial  the  cool  of  iIm  «■ 
be  nearly  £60,00a  Diainaeo  wcAm  aia  Ao  brisg  •* 
stnicted,  at  an  estimsfed  eosl  of  JSMMK  t*  •■■'V  |^ 
sewage  of  the  city  to  the  aaa  il  UmskEtaa  Ha  riM* 
of  Dunfennline  is  mj  favomabla  to  hHtt:  ttoWrth^ 
is  40  per  thousand,  tbi  nto  of  aortdi^  18^  mi  *• 
marriage  rate  8*7 
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ine  deriTes  its  name,  "The  Town  or  Fort  on   the  better  known  aa  the  Wolf  of  Badenoch.  who  died  in  1394. 

n/' from  the  ravine  already  mentione.1.    From  an  cjrly  The  moit  famous  of  the  bifihopa  of  Dunkdd  was  Gavin 

blishmcnt  in  the  phice  ;  and  the  Benedictine  priory,  behind  the  cathedral  stands  Dunkeld  House,  the  mansion 

3anmore,  was  raisedto  the  rank  of  an  abbey  nnder  Dand  of  the  dukes  of  Athole.     The  grounds  of  the  ducal  residence 

owed  nnmerons  privileges  on  the  community.    In  1244  (which*  axe  extensive  and  picturesque)  contain  two  of  the 

reccired  a  rwtw ;  and  in  p9  Qneen  liamret,  the  ^^^^   j^j^   ^^   introduced  into   Britain;  they  were 

,  was  canonianL     During  the  wmter  of  1803  the  court  f»^"«*   r^m—T-     i"  Vo^^      -i         -'r^  'r\     i    i7 

i.  of  England  was  held  in  the  abbey;  and  on  his  brought  from  Tyrd  m  l<3a     A  mile  south  of  Dunkeld,  on 

ext  year  most  of  the  buildings  were  destroyed  by  fire,  the  other  side  ot  the  Tay,  is  the  modem  village  of  Bimam, 

ing  Robert  Bmoe  was  inteired  in  the  choir  of  the  which  ^<"«  sprung  up  at  the  railway  station.     It  lies  at  the 

SJlf  ^^N^S£d\^*JSd^^?"^  foot  of  BimamhiH  said  to  derive  its  name  from  the  famous 

JSto  plundered  by  (Ww«n*8  soldier*  wood  connected  with  the  fate  of  Macbeth.     The  population 

of  the  buigh  in  1871  was  783. 

3RMLINE,  Lord.     See  Absrobombt.  BUNKERS,  or  Tunkxbs,  a  sect  of  American  Baptists 

iNNON,  a  parliamentaiy  borough  and  market-  originating  in  Qennany.    The  name,  as  its  second  foim  ixk- 

reland,  in  the  county  of  l^rrone,  standing  on  an  dicates,  is  a  nickname  meaning  dipparty  from  the  Gennan 

miles  W.  of  the  south-western  shore  of  Lough  tunlen^  to  dip.     From  the  first  the  members  recognised  no 

1 94  miles  N.  W.  of  Dublin.   It  consists  of  a  square  other  name  than  **  Brethren."    The  founder  of  the  sect  was 

rging  streets,  and  is  generally  well  built    The  Alexander  Mack  of  Schwartzenau,  who,  along  with  one  or 

}  buildings  of  note  are  the  puish  church,  with  an  two  companions,  was  led  to  adopt  anti-paedobaptist  views 

spire,  a  court-house,  a  marlcet  hall,  and  a  college  about  the  year  1708w     It  had  soircely  assumed  organised 

3y  Charles  L     Linens  are  manufactured  anid  existence  in  Germany  when  its  members  were  compelled  by 

henware.     The  town  also  contains  a  power-loom  persecution  to  take  refuge  in  Holland,  from  wMch  th^ 

oanufactory    and  flour  miUs.     It  returns  one  emigrated  to  Ptensvlvania  in  small  companies  in  the  years 

)  Parliament     The  early  histoiy  of  the  place  is  between   1720  and   1729.     Their  first   community   was 

nith  the  once  powerful  family  of  the  O^eals,  established  at  Oennantown,  not  far  from  Philadelphia,  and 

ef    residence  was  there.     In  Dongannon    the  other  settlements  were  gradually  formed  in  New  England, 

ice  of  the  Irish  Parliament  was  proclaimed  in  Maryland,  Virginia,  Ohio^  and  Indiana     In  the  early 

le  population  in  1871  was  3886,  of  whom  56  histoiy  of  the  sect  the  sexes  dwelt  apart,  and  marriage,  while 

irere  Roman  Catholics;  area,  230  acres.  not  forbidden,  was  diKonraged.  Similarly,  while  the  hdding 

^VAN,  a  parliamentary  borough,  market-town,  of  private  property  was  not  absolutely  prohibited,  a  certain 

t  of  Ireland,  in  the  county  Waterford,  125  miles  community  of  goods  was  estabhshed  and  maintained  by  the 

hiblin.     It  is  situated  on  the  Bay  of  Dungarvan,  voluntary  actioa  of  the  members,  and  it  was  considered  un< 

ith  of  the  ColUgan,  which  divides  the  town  into  lawful  to  take  interest  for  money.    These  features  have  now 

connected  ,by  a  bridge  of  a  single  arch.     The  disappeared,  but  in  other  respects  the  sect  retains  much  of 

)urb  is  called  Abbeyside,  where  the  remaios  of  an  its  original  character.     Every  member  has  the  right  to 

«p,  erected  by  the  M'Graths  still  exista     The  exhort  and  take  part  in  the  rsHgious  services,  and  for  a  oon- 

lins  a  town  hall,  a  sessions  house,  a  union  work-  sidereble.period  no  special  provision  was  made  for  the  con- 

larket  house,  and  barracka     Brewing  is  carried  duct  of  worship.     There  is  now,  however,  a  recogiixed 

miall  extent,  and  there  is  a  steam  miU.     The  unpaid  ministiy  of  bishops  and  teachera     lliere  are  also 

)tuma  one  member  to  Parliament     Area  of  town,  deacons  and  deaconessea     In  baptism  trine  immersion  is 

;  of  borough,  8499  acres.     Population  of  borough  used.     The  Lord's  Supper  ii  observed  in  the  evening  only, 

19,  of  whom  36  per  cent,  were  Roman  Catholica  and  connected  with  it  are  the  lavipedium,  or  ceremonial 

ELD,  a  burgh  of  barony  and  marke^town  of  feet  washing,  and  the  apostolic  **  love-f casta"    Putting  a 

,  Scotland,  situatod  ou  the  north  bank  of  the  Tt^,  literal  interpretation  on  James  v.  14,  they  practUM  the 

'.N.W.  from  Perth.     The  river  is  crossed  there  by  anointing  with  oil  for  the  healing  of  the  sick,  and  many  of 

ge  of  seven  arches,  begun  in  1805  and  completed  them  will  not  adopt  any  other  means  of  recovery.     'Hisy 

t  a  cost  of  £42,000.     With  the  exception  of  the  resemble  the  Quakers  in  tBeir  plainness  of  speech  an4  dress, 

(erected  1877)  and   some  other  modem  build-  and  tL*  >  refusal  to  take  oaths  or  to  serve  in  war.     Their 

yillage  consists  of  narrow  and  ill-built  streets,  number,  which  at  one  time  was  estimated  at  30,000,  has 

an  antiquated  asx)ect.     It  is  buried  among  the  very  considenbly  declined,  and  the  latest  account  states  it 

33  of  luxuriant  trees,  and  stands  in  the  centre  of  at  lees  than  8000.     An  early  oflEshoot  from  the  general  body 

irrounded  by  mountains  of  considerable  elevation,  of  Dunkers  were  the  Seventh  Day  Dunkers,  whose  distinc- 

wooded  to  their  summita    The  river,  the  bridge,  ttve  principle,  as  their  name  imports,  w^  that  the  seventh 

nding  mountains,  and  the  remains  of  an  ancient  day,  and  not  the  first  day,  of  the  week  was  the  true  Sabbath 

combine  to  give    the    town   a  very  romantic  intended  to  be  perpetually  and  uniirersally  observed.     Their 

3.      As  early  as  729   the  Culdees  had  a  mon  founder  was  Conrad  Peysel,  one  of  the  ^t  emigrants,  who 

Dunkeld,   which   was   converted  into  a  catbe-  established  a  settlement  at  "  Ephreta,'*  about  fifty  miles 

md  L  in  1127.     Its  architecture  is  of  a  compo-  from  Pennsylvania,  in  1733.     lliis  branch  of  the  sect  has 

ter,  exhibiting  features  both  of  the  Norman  and  almost  died  out 

ylea     The  centre  of  the  nave  is  120  feet  by.  60,  DUNKIRK,  or  DnKKXBQtns,  a  strongly  fortified  ssi^Kirt 

are  40  feet  high,  and  the  aisles   1 2  feet  wida  town  of  France,  and  capital  of  an  arrondiasement  'm  the  d»* 

gras  founded  by  Bishop  Sinclair  in  1 350 ;  and  the  partment  of  Nord.  is  situated  on  the  Straits  of  Dover,  40 

ch  is  about  90  feet  high,  was  begun  by  Bishop  miles  N.W.  from  LUle,  and  194  N.  from  Pari%  in  51*  2^  N. 

1 469,  and  completed  by  Biahop  Brown  in  1 501.  lat  and  2*  22^  32"  £.  long.  It  is  a  well-built  town,  the  streeto 

I  four  bells.     The  cathedral  was  unroofed  at  the  being  large,  wida  and  regular.  It  is  divided  intothraeparti — 

)n,  but  the  choir  has  been  rebuilt,  and  is  now  used  (1)  the  town  proper,  which  ii  the  centre  of  trade;  (2)  the  low 

nah  church.     Beneath  the  charter-house  is  the  towi^  containing  the  principal  mdustries:  and  (3)  the  eitihdeL 

vault  of  the  Athole  family.     In  the  poreh  of  the  including  docks  and  granariea  and  cootaiiuiig  the  hoosss  of 

the  tomb  of  Alexander  Stuart,  earl  of  Buohan,  labonreis  and  aaikna     Dunkiik  is  both  a  naval  post  tad 
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one  of  the  mcicLaut  ports  <-•(  Pftru,  and  has  two  harboarn, 
its  msritiine  traile  enii'loyiiig  about  5000  veascLt  with  a 
tonnage  of  270,000.  The  d<jcks  occnpy  abont  100  acres. 
It  posaesses  sugar  refiueriea,  f^tarch  manufactories,  distillenes, 
foundries,  and  large  ship-buUding  yaidsw  The  fisheries 
of  the  coaf>t  are  valuable  and  ezteui«ive.  The  public  build- 
inga  most  worthy  of  notice  are  the  church  of  St  £loi«  recon- 
structed about  15G0  in  the  Gothic  btyle,  with  a  Curinthian 
peristyle  built  in  i-783 ;  the  lighthouse,  170  feet  high;  the 
Beffroi,  300  feet  high,  surmounted  with  signals  for  vesseU 
in  distress,  and  containing  a  celebrated  peal  of  bells ;  the 
exchange,  the  Hecond  btor^'  of  which  is  a  gallery  for  picturcis 
statuaiy,  medaln,  and  curiosities ;  and  the  theatre.  The 
priiiciinl  square  contains  the  Btatue  of  Jean  Bart  l^*  Duvid 
of  Asgoi-^ 

Dunkirk  it  said  to  bare  originat»«l  in  a  cliapel  founUcd  by  St 
Eloi  in  the  7th  century,  round  which  a  rmall  rilU^  sinLdily 
■lining  up.  In  the  10th  century  Baldwin  III.,  count  o?  Flanders, 
rmiied  it  to  the  rank  of  a  town.  In  13S8  it  was  burned  br  the 
Enf^IifJ^  and  in  the  16th  century  Charles  V.  built  a  tower  for  its 
defcu'i)^  <4  which  no  trmces  now  remain.  In  1558  the  English,  who 
had  tor  come  time  held  the  town,  were  exiieUed  from  it  by  the 
Fren*.  h,  who  in  the  ensuing  rear  surrendciva  it  to  the  Spaniards. 
In  16|6  it  once  more  passea  into  the  hands  of  the  French,  who, 
aftrr  a  few  years'  occQfotion  of  it,  again  restored  it  to  Spain.  In 
1668  it  was  retaken  bv  the  Frr^ch  and  made  over  to  the  English. 
After  the  Rest  oration,  Charles  II.,  bcins  in  money  difficulties,  sold  it 
to  the  French  king  Louis  XIV.,  who  fortified  u.  In  1798  it  was 
attacked  br  the  English  under  the  duke  of  York,  who^  however, 
were  compelled  to  retire  from  its  walls  with  MTere  loss.  Thspopu* 
lation  in  1878  was  84,342. 

DUNKIRK,  a  lake-port  town  of  the  United  Btates,  in 
Chautauqua  county,  New  York,  titnated  on  a  amall  bay  in 
Lake  Erie,  40  miles  south-west  of  Bnffida  It  is  an  im- 
portant station  on  the  Lake  railroad,  and  forms  the  western 
terminus  of  the  Erie  line ;  and  by  means  of  the  Oanolton 
railroad  it  has  connection  with  the  Pennsylvania  ooal-fields. 
The  town  occupies  on  elevated  and  agreeable  poeition  on 
the  lake,  and  its  harbour  is  frse  of  ice  earlier  in  the  spring 
than  the  neighbouring  port  of  BnfGsla  The  indnitriee  of 
the  place  comprise  oil-refining,  and  the  manufacture  of  glue, 
flour,  and  iron-work.     Popidation  (187(Q,  5231. 

DUNMOW, Okkat, a  market-town of£ng;hmd,  in  £Bee2, 
situated  on  a  via  militan'Sf  some  remains  of  which  still 
•list.  It  consists  of  two  good  streets,  built  on  an  acclivity 
near  the  right  bank  of  the  Chehner,  40  miles  north-east  of 
London  by  rail.  Its  public  buildings  include  a  town  hall 
and  a  literary  institute,  besides  the  parish  church  of  St 
Mary  tile  Vir^dn,  recently  restored.  Population  in  1871", 
20iS3.  Two  miles  to  the  east  is  the  village  of  Little  Dun- 
mow  (iKipulation,  359),  formerly  the  seat  of  a  priory  re- 
markable for  the  custom  of  presenting  a  flitch  of  bacon  to 
any  couple  who  could  satisfy  a  jury  of  six  bachelors  and  six 
mfiiikns  tluit  they  had  spent  the  first  year  of  married  life  in 
perfect  hiinnony,  and  had  never  at  any  moment  wished 
they  li:i<l  tarried.  The  institution  of  tliis  strange  matri- 
mouiiil  prize — which  had  its  parallel  at  ^^llichanoure  (or 
Win'liiiiir)  in  8tafl*iV<lshire,  at  St  Mcleine  in  Brittany,  and 
Sftpaniitly  also  at  Vienna — appears  to  date  from  the  reign 
of  Jiihii  :  nnd  tho  only  inrtunres  rvctirded  of  its  award 
orrurr^.l  in  1445,  14f.7,  1701,  IJ^l,  and  1763.  A  revival 
of  tin;  rii^|..iu  wab  cff'-otetl  in  1855  by  Mr  HarriMiu  Ains- 
worth,  but  tli«  flrene  of  tho  ceremony  w.w  transferrcci  t^  the 
ti^wn-hdl  of  Ureal  Ihmmow.  For  dctuihi  see  Chuniliers's 
/;^>i-  ./  Ihivf,  vol.  ii.  p.  748-751;  and  W.  Andrews, 
i/i*f'ni/  nf  thr  Dunnune  nitck  of  Bacon,  Cuttcrru^  1^77. 
•  DrN.S'lNCJ.  JmiH.  Bari>n  A^uBUiiToy  (17.'U-17&:J),  an 
eniini-nt  Kn^'lthh  hiu-jer,  tlio  second  scm  of  John  Dunning 
of  A^liliurton,  |)i'V(inshirp,  an  atiom«*y,  wjis  Ixim  at 
Aflilmrtoti,  OitoU-r  IH,  1731, and  was  educated  at  the  froo 
irramni.ir-M-!if>iil  nf  hi.s  native  jilufc,  whi»re  he  diHtinpiiKlicil 
hiidwlf  in  rl.iK4i,*K  nnH  m.itbi^mutirs.  On  leavin;;  srhool  he 
a.fc.1  taki-si  into  l.n  i.itln-r.,  i.\\\rr,  y\\if:K'    In;  rtiiiaincJ  i:iiti! 
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the  age  of  nineteen,  whao  he  w»s  letit  to  the 
Called  to  the  bar  in  ]  756,  he  came  very  alowly  into  prsc^^v. 
He  went  the  Western  Circuit  for  several  yean  vitkcot 
receiving  a  single  brief.  In  17G2  he  wa»  empkiyed  todnv 
up  A  Zfe/fnee  of  tk€  Umttd  CoM/xfwjr  w  JUtrduMti  v 
Ewflaud  trading  fa  the  £atl  InJiet,  attd  fk/rir  SmanU, 
particuhrljf  thote  at  Hetiyal,  ayainat  the  ComtflaimfM  fif  'ii 
JjHtch  Eaal  India  Company  to  kit  2f^ttf  on  tiit  n'i/ol* 
and  the  masterly  style  which  characterind  the  doeuiBt 
procured  him  at  once  reputation  and  emoluoMnt  In  1  itt 
he  distinguished  himself  as  counsel  on  the  nde  of  ITilb^ 
whose  cauM  he  conducted  throughout.  His  powerful  »p- 
ment  against  the  validity  of  general  warrants  (18ch  Jua 
1763)  established  his  reputation,  and  his  professioosl  bsi 
ness  from  that  period  gradually  increased  to  such  la  extatt 
that  in  1 77C  he  is  said  to  have  been  in  the  receipt  of  Mvif 
1  XlOjOOO  per  annum.  In  1766  he  waa  rhoioo  reeonhrtf 
Bristol,  and  in  December  1767  he  was  appointed  so&dt» 
general  The  latter  appointment  he  he«d  till  3Uy  17^ 
when  he  retired,  along  with  his  friend  Lord  Shelhona  h 
1771  he  was  preeeoted  with  the  freedom  of  thscitf  of 
London.  From  this  period  he  was  considered  as  a  r^pltf 
member  of  the  Opposition,  and  distingnished  himwlf  bf 
many  able  speeches  in  BuUament  &  was  fint  Aam 
member  for  Cahie  in  1768,  and  continued  to  repnml  M 
buigh  until  he  waa  promoted  to  the  peerage,  u  1780  h 
brought  forward  a  motion  that  the  *'  m<iii#m^  of  tbe  ousi 
had  increased,  waa  increaaing,  and  on^t  to  be  diwiniiM* 
which  he  carried  by  a  m^ori^  of  ei^teeo.  He  itrad^ 
opposed  the  system  ofsinecureoiBcctand  j}eniioBB;hiliB 
probity  waa  not  strong  enough  to  piweiit  Us  ti^dng  adna- 
tage  of  it  for  himself.  In  1782,  when  the  aaiqaii  tf 
Rockinghain  became  prime  nunister,  Dnimiag  wis  appoitti 
chancellor  of  the  dudiy  of  Lancaster,  o  rich  siDsoin;  md 
about  the  same  time  he  was  advanced  to  tha  pear^^l^  tht 
title  of  Lord  Ashbnrtoa  Under  Lord  ShalbuiM^adBiiii- 
tration  he  accepted  a  pension  of  X4000  a  ywr.  Bt  W 
while  on  a  visit  to  Ennouth,  Angnsl  16^  l78&  Ihs^ 
possessed  of  an  insignificant  person,  an  awkward  wubk, 
and  a  provmcial  aeoent,  Lord  Aahbnrton  wai  ooi  of  Ai 
moetfluentandpersnaaiveontoraoflkiatiiiML    firWita 


Jones  speaka  in  the  hiAfaest  tenns  of  hia  eloq^neind  vi^ 
and  Bentham  commended  the  doaenea  of  ks  ""^ 


Bendes  the  answer  to  the  Dutch  msaiorisl.  Laid  iAtattsJi 
soppoMd  toharesMistediBwritingapaanpUcCflathskvrfH 
ana  to  hare  been  the  aathor  c€  ^  Letter  w  eAs  ^vmittm^^ 
India  Stock,  an  the  ml^  (fiord  CHwt'a  Ja^kin,  MSsMlfM 
LordAip't  Letter  tm  that  Sttl^tet,  1764,  Svow  Hs  wsssi  «ilN 
kUi»pect«d'of  being  the  anthor  of  the  eekbimted  ZdUn  <  A^ia  > 

DUNOIS,  JiAif  (1 402-1468),  Coant  ol  Oitaitf' 
'LonguevUle,  eommonly  called  tbe  "  Baitaid  of  Orivflk' 
a  celebrated  French  warrior,  and  gnad-ebambHUi  ^ 
France,  was  the  natural  sod  of  the  duke  of  OifaHS  (heAr 
of  Charles  VL)  and  Ifaiiette  d'Eng^uen,  Madame  diCM}^ 
and  was  bom  at  Paris  the  23d  Notembar  1401  Hsav 
brought  up  in  the  house  of  the  dnke^  and  m  the  esBf^V 
of  his  legitimate  sona  HiseariieatfealofanBBwaithiflf 
prise  and  rout  in  1427  of  the  KngUsh,  who  «<■•  bMS|i^ 
Montai>;is, — the  first  laccessfal  Uow  againal  tbs  ft^ 
power  in  France  following  a  long  seriea  of  French  diM 
In  1428  he  threw  himself  into  OrlwMM,  anawaathtpiiwifj} 
means  of  enabling  the  garrison  to  hold  out  vntil  tbs  an* 
of  Joan  of  Arc,  when  he  aliand  with  her  Chs  ^t""*^ 
defeating  the  enemy  there  in  1429.  He  than  *Btamtgi^ 
Joan  to  Kheims,  and  aharad  in  the  nctoiy  of  n^ 
After  her  death  he  raised  the  SHg9  of  Chartivi  andefU^ 
and  drove  the  English  from  Vtan,  irluA  ha  ^^f*^ 
triumph  on  the  13th  Amil  1436.  Hm  Ki^khiiUi'* 
^nfiually  into  the  Isle  of  Fkinea^  and  Ibaaea  ialoH«W^ 
and  Dunois,  having  in  1449  been  niaad  to  tbi  mk^ 
iK-utcimnt-gencRi],  soon  oonqnerad  from  thus  tbs  «^ 
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ihat  province.  In  1451  lie  attacked  them  in  Giuenne. 
king  among  other  towns  Bordeaux,  which  the  English  had 
i\d  for  300  yeara  At  the  conclusion  of  these  conqnests 
harles  VIL  legitiumted  hiin,  and  gave  him  the  title  of 
efender  of  his  country,  and  the  oflBce  of  grand  chamberlain ; 
•ttt  on  the  death  of  Charles,  Louis  XI.  deprived  him  of 
ds  titles  and  dignities.  He  then  joined  the  league  of 
«Tolted  princes,  but,  assuming  the  function  of  negotiator,  and 
lins  securing  the  favour  of  the  king,  he  was  reinstated  in 
lis  offices,  and  named  president  of  the  council  for  the  reform 
)f  the  stale.     Ho  died  28th  November  1 468. 

DUXOON",  a  town  in  Argyllshire,  Scotbnd,  situated  on 
the  Firth  of  Clyde,  about  nine  miles  jrest  from  Greenock, 
Bnd  on  the  opposite  shore.  Of  recent  growth  (having  been 
ibont  the  beginning  of  this  century  a  mere  fishmg  h^nlet), 
it  is  now  one  of  tho  most  extensive  and  prosperous  watering- 
places  on  the  shores  of  the  Clyde,  a  condition  for  which  it 
ii  much  iudebted  to  the  late  James  Swing  of  Strath- 
leren,  who  first  drew  attention  to  its  capabilities  as  an 
agreeable  summer  residence.  On  account  of  the  mildness  of 
the  climate  that  prevails,  and  the  amenity  of  the  situation, 
it  was  selected  as  the  site  of  a  convalescent  home,  which  has 
proved  a  boon  to  many  of  the  hard-wrought  population  of 
Glasgow  and  its  neighbourhood.  On  a  conical  hill  close 
thove  tho  main  pier  stand  the  fragments  of  Dunoon  Castle, 
the  hereditary  keepership  of  which  was  conferred  by  Robert 
Bruce  on  the  family  of  Sir  Colin  Campbell  of  Loch  Awe, 
an  ancestor  of  the  duke  of  Argyll  Near  the  hillock  is  the 
modem  castle  of  Dunoon.  Licluding  the  suburb  of  Kim, 
the  population  at  the  census  of  1871  was  3750. 

DUNS  SCOTUS,  John,  one  of  the  foremost  of  the 
•choolmen,  was  bom  in  the  latter  half  of  the  13th  century. 
The  year  and  place  of  his  birth  are  both  uncertain.  For 
the  date  1265  and  1275  have  been  assigned,  without  any 
decisive  evidence  in  favour  of  either.  The  form  of  the  sur- 
name seems  to  support  the  claim  of  Dunse,  in  Berwickshire, 
tt  the  place,  though  the  same  ground  hais  been  pled«  with 
less  plausibility  it  must  be  admitted,  for  Downpatrick 
(ptmom)  in  Ireland,  and  for  the  village  of  Dunstane  in 
Northumberland.  In  favour  of  Dunstane  a  statement  at 
Ihe  close  of  a  manuscript  copy  of  the  work  of  Duns  Scotus, 
contained  in  the  library  of  Merton  College,  Oxford,  has  been 
]uoted ;  but  this,  though  it  states  expressly  that  the  author 
^  bom  at  Dunstane,  is  inconclusive.  The  rival  claims  of 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  have  been  naturally  enough 
dvocated  by  natives  of  the  three  countries  respectively, 
island,  Dempster,  and  Wadding,  and  have  been  the  subject 
f  considerable  controversy,  into  which  it  would  be  a  waste 
f  time  to  enter.  It  is  noteworthy,  however,  as  a  curiosity 
f  literature,  that  Dempster  published  a  quarto  volume,  the 
Lain  object  of  which  was  to  prove  by  twelve  distinct  argu- 
ents  that  Duns  Scotus  was  a  Scotchman.  It  is  said  that 
hen  he  was  a  boy  his  extraordinary  ability  was  observed 
r  two  Franciscan  friars,  who  took  him  to  their  convent  at 
ewcastle.  'Whether  this  be  so  or  not  it  seems  certain  that 
I  joined  the  Franciscan  order  in  early  life,  and  that  he 
idied  at  Merton  College,  Oxford,  of  which  he  was  made 
eilow.  According  to  Wadding,  he  became  remarkably  pro- 
ient  in  all  branches  of  learning,  but  especially  in  mathe- 
itics.  When  his  master,  William  Varron,  removed  to  Paris 
1301,  Duns  Scotus  was  appointjed  to  succeed  him  as 
ofessor  of  philosophy.  His  lectures  attracted  an  immense 
imber  of  students,  though  the  story  that  in  his  day  the 
dversity  was  attended  by  no  less  than  30,000  is  probably 
FTOSS  exaggeration.  He  was  removed  to  Paris,  probably  in 
104,  though  the  precise  date  is  uncertain.  In  1307  he 
oeived  his  doctor's  degree  from  the  university  of  Paris,  and 
the  same  year  he  was  appointed  regent  of  the  theological 
hool.  His  connection  with  the  university  was  made  memor- 
»k  by  his  defence  of  the  doctrine  of  the  ImmacuUto  Ooncep- 


tinn,  in  which  he  displayed  such  diakctica)  ingennlty  as  to 
win  for  himself  the  title  Doctor  SnbiUw,  According 
to  the  acconnc  that  ia  usually  given  he  refuted  .one  by 
one  no  less  than  two  hundred  objections  urged  against  the 
doctrine  by  the  Dominicans,  and  established  his  own 
position  by  '<a  doud"  of  arguments.  The  doctrine  con- 
tinued long  to  be  one  of  the  main  subjects  in  dibpute 
between  the  Scotists  and  the  Thomists,  or,  what  is  almost 
the  same  thing,  between  the  Franciscans  and  the 
Dominicans.  To  judge  from  its  subsequent  acts,  the 
university  of  Paris  seems  to  have  been  deeply  and  lastingly 
impressed  by  the  arguments  of  Duns  Scotus.  In  1387  it 
formally  condemned  the  Thomist  doctrine,  and  a  century 
afterwards  it  required  all  who  received  the  doctor's  degree 
to  bind  themselves  by  an  oath  to  defend  the  doctrine  of  the 
Immaculate  Conception.  In  1308  Duns  Scotun  was  sent^ 
by  the  general  of  his  order  to  Cologne  vrith  the  twofold 
object  of  engaging  in  a  controversy  with  the  Beghards  and 
of  assisting  in  the  foundation  of  a  university.  He  was 
received  with  great  ceremony  by  the  magistrates  and  nobles 
of  the  city.  After  a  very  short  residence,  howe\er,  he 
died  of  apoplexy  on  the  8th  November  1308.  The  stmy 
told  by  Patdus  Jovius,  that  on  his  grave  being  opened  some 
time  fliter  his  death  hift  body  was  found  to  have  turned  in 
the  coffin,  from  which  it  was  inferred  that  he  had  been 
buried  alive,  is  generally  regarded  as  fabulous. 

Duns  Scotus  was  one  of  the  great  leaders  of  schola&tie 
thought,  and,  aj  a  full  account  of  his  philosophical  system 
must  therefore  necessarily  be  given  in  the  general  article  on 
S'^HOLASTicisv,  a  brief  indication  of  its  leading  points  will 
suffice  here.  It  may  be  noted  at  the  outset  that  the  philo- 
sophical position  of  Duns  Scotus  was  determined,  or  at  least 
very  greatly  influenced,  by  the  antagonism  that  existed 
between  the  Dominicans  and  the  Franciscans.  Thomas 
Aquinas  was  a  Dominican,  Duns  Scotus  was  a  Franciscan  ; 
and  hence  arose  the  schism  between  the  Thomists  and  the 
Scotists.  Aquinas  ranks  in  philosophy  with  the  realists  as 
well  as  Duns  Scotus,  but  his  view  in  regard  to  the  great 
philosophical  controversy  of  the  Middle  Ages  was  a  modified 
or  eclectic  one  in  comparison  with  that  of  Duil<i  Scotus, 
who  is  the  tme  representative  and  apostle  of  scholnNtie 
realism.  Theologically,  the  doctrine  of  the  Inimaculate 
Conception  was  the  great  subject  in  dispute  between  the 
two  parties.  There  were,  however,  differences  of  a  wider 
and  deeper  kind.  In  opposition  to  Aquinas,  who  main- 
tained tnat  reason  and  revelation  were  two  inde^iendcnt 
sources  of  knowledge,  Duns  Scotus  hold  tliat  there  was 
no  .tme  knowledge  of  anything  knowable  apart  from 
theology  as  based  upon  revelation.  In  confoi-mity  with 
this  principle  he  denied  that  the  existence  of  Qod  was 
capable  of  being  proved,  or  that  the  nature  of  Qod  was 
capable  of  being  comprehended.  He  therefore  rejected  as 
worthless  the  ontological  proof  offered  by  Aquinas. 
Another  chief  point  of  difference  with  Aquinas  was  in 
regard  to  the  freedom  of  the  will,  which  Duns  Scotus  main- 
tained absolutely.  He  held  also  in  an  tmqualified  form  the 
doctrine  of  predestination,  and  he  reconciled  free-will  and 
necessity  by  representing  the  divine  decree  not  as  temporal*/ 
antecedent,  but  as  immediately  related  to  the  action  of  the 
created  will.  He  maintained,  in  opposition  to  Aquinas^ 
that  the  will  was  independent  of  the  understanding,  that 
only  will  could  affect  will  From  this  difference  as  to  tha 
nature  of  free-will  followed  by  necessary  consequence  a 
difference  with  the  Thomists  as  to  the  operation  of  divine 
grace.  In  ethics  the  distinction  he  drew  between  natural 
and  theological  virtues  is  common  to  him  with  the  rest  of 
the  schooknen,  among  others  with  his  great  opponent. 
(See  Ac^iMAS,  vol  ii.  p.  232-3.^  Duns  Sootns  strongly 
upheld  the  authority  of  the  chnioii,  making  it  the  nltimst* 
authority  on  which  that  of  Sciiptura  depends. 

VII.  —  6o 
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Tha  works  of  Dons  Scotui  wen  rery  nmneioiii^  thoogli 

in  the  or>I!«ctioo  edited  bj  Luke  Wadding,  a  Fnndacaii  (12 

▼0L4.  fol.,  L/ooa,  1639),  aercral  are  ascribed  to  him  without 

sufficient  ground.     This  edition   contains  a  life  full  cf 

leg»ndji,  which   was  reprinted  separately  (MonSi  1644). 

The  moAt  ini[y>rtant  of  the  works  of  Duns  Sootus  consisted 

of  quest  ions  and  commentaiies  on  the  writings  of  Aristotle, 

and  on  the  S^nUnceM  of  Lombard. 

Fo*-  th<!  XhtnUng^  of  S^otiu  bm  tha  Summa  ThMlogiea  €z  Seoii 
C^.riiuM,  liy  Jerome  de  Fortiui,  aFnutciican,  the  RuoltUiododrina 
iyjtiicatt  \tj  F.  C  AlbergoDi  (Lyons,  1443),  aad  the  Cantrattrtia 
tkt^lt^jirai  inter  S.  Tfumam  et  Scotum^  hj  De  Kada,  s  Spanish 
Frtnrisr&n  (Venice,  1509).  Of  more  recent  anthorities  particalar 
val'ie  atta'.-hes  to  Banm^rten-Cnudus's  Dt  Tkeologia  Sa>ti  iJena, 
18'i<{)  ar;(i  an  article  by  hrilounn  in  the  Thsologiseht  Studien  'ind 
Kritikeit  for  1%C3.  On  the  philosophy  of  Dnns  Scotos  see  Rittrr's 
OtuhichU  dtr  JiiiUutiphi*  ana  Ueberwe$f  a  OttAichU  der  Fhilotofhie. 

DUNSTABLE,  a  market-town  and,  since  1864,  a  munici- 
Tial  bftrough  of  England,  in  the  county  of  Bedford,  33  miles 
N.W.  of  London,  and  18  miles  S.8.W.  of  Bedford,  with 
commimication  by  both  the  North- Western  and  the  Great 
Northern  railways.  Its  parish  church,  a  fine  old  buildings 
formerly  part  of  the  Augustinian  priory,  was  restored  about 
1865;  the  principal  points  of  interest  are  the  nchly 
deeorated  west  front,  the  ancient  monuments  of  the  Chew 
family,  and,  among  the  interior  adornments,  Sir  James 
Tbonihil  1  '*  painting  dt  the  Last  Supper.  The  five  dissenting 
churches,  the  tem^ierance  hall,  several  alms-houses,  and  the 
Ashton  charity  and  other  schools  complete  the  list  of 
iiublic  buildingii.  Straw-plaiting  and  the  making  of  straw 
Lata  and  bonnets  are  the  principal  industries ;  and,  as  a 
consequence,  the  female  considerably  outnumbers  the  male 
population.  The  census  of  1861  gave  2712  females  out  of 
a  total  of  4470  inhabitants;  and  that  of  1871,  2702  out  of 
455a 

Frem  its  sltustion  at  the  Junction  of  the  ancient  WatUxig  and 
Icknield  Stnrets,  it  seems  probable  that  l>unstable  was  a  Soman 
station,  but  its  identification,  whether  with  Magioriniom  or 
DorocobrivK,  is  not  certainly  established.  Matthew  Paris  mentions. 
In  his  Livfi  qfVu  Abhott  qf  St  Albans,  that  about  1110  the  play  of 
&  Katltarina  was  acted  in  the  town  by  direction  of  Geoffrey,  after- 
wards abbot  of  St  Albaxis,  and  thus  the  name  of  Dunstable  is  assod- 
ated  with  the  very  earliest  authentic  notice  of  theatrical  repreacn- 
tation  in  KngluntL  The  Augustinian  priory,  to  which  it  was 
sft«>nt  ar>li  imii'bted  for  its  colcbritv,  was  founded  in  1131  by  Henry 
I.,  ainl  f'>r  a  long  period  ezercise«l  lonlsliip  orer  the  town.  From 
1227  to  I2'2y  there  was  a  violent  dispute  between  the  burghers  and 
the  canons,  but  the  claims  of  the  latter  were  acknowledged  by 
HulxTt  de  Burgh,  the  justiciary.  It  was  at  Dunstable  that  in 
l?44  tbi*  tlwniitruted  barons  met  and  ordered  the  papal  nuncio  to 
leave  t)i^  kmc'l'im  ;  and  in  1533  the  coramissioneni  for  the  divorce 
of  Qnrrn  Catherine  sat  in  the  priory.  The  AruudtM  d*  DunMt^ilia 
srr  one  of  the  must  valuable  of  the  monastic  chronicles  still  extant 
They  rzti*nil  fntm  the  inoarnstiun  to  the  year  1297,  and  are  fortunate* 
1y  fuUot  in  the  arcount  of  contt'nipiirarv  events.  The  entries  from 
1210  ti'  1242  are  due  to  Riohani  de  Monn%  the  prior.  The  original 
l<  a  iianhmfnt  folio  preserved  among  the  Cotton  M^.  in  the 
Hriti^n  MuMum  ( Tilierius,  A.  lu).  It  was  greatly  dania^  by  the 
fire  uf  1731,  and  is  consetjui-ntly  sl'iKhtly  imiierfi'i-t,  in  npite  of  the 
can'  wiih  whith  it  has  txi'U  fttri'tchoii  and  mended.  Ilvarne  pub- 
]i«tifl  an  cilition  in  1733  frvm  a  fairly  accurate  transcript  by 
lluiiiihi-y  Wanley  <Harleiaa  MS4.  4^86);  another  bv  H.  It. 
l.tiuii,  fn'im  the  original  MS.,  ocrupiea  420  pagrs  of  vol.  in.  of  the 
At-uiitM  Mvn  utuit  publiihed  by  the  Master  of  the  Rolls. 

DrVSTAN,  Bt  (924  or  92JV-9?8),  was  bom  at 
0!:i*«tiuibury  in  924  or  92.\  His  father,  Heontan,  was 
biothiT  of  .'Klfheah  the  Bold,  bishop  of  Winchester ;  and 
ll:o  tnulitiiMi  th:it  lin  was  connected  with  the  ruyal  houso 
S4>i>ir.n  n"t  iinpr^Milp.  As  a  child  ho  was  placed  under 
the  c.iro  nf  certain  Irish  teachers  who  had  settled  at 
(JliiHtiMil.iiry ;  and  he  dovotM  his  b<\vht>od  to  study  with 
a  forvour  so  intciiso  that  ho  at  lenirth  brought  on  himself 
a  srvcro  attork  of  bmin  fi*vcr,  the  effects  of  which  are 
apimn'nt  in  the  fantastic  visions  which  troubled  his  after 
life.  He  was  at  ill  a  boy  when  he  entered  the  household  of 
AtlieUtau.  and  ha  was  only  fifteen  or  sixtecr  a^  tha  acces- 


sion of  Edmund;  but  faaliid  not  been  long  at  conit  l«f«» 
his  ambitioiia  and  kfty  tamper  had  mnomidsd  him  viik 
bitter  enemiea.  In  all  tha  aoeoinplishm«ats  of  hii  tta% 
except  those  of  the  wamor,  lie  stood  pre^minenL  Hii 
memory  was  stored  with  the  ancient  Irish  boUadi  nd 
legends,  and  he  excelled  in  moaic,  in  painting,  and  era  a 
the  mfchanical  arta  Bat  ha  soon  found  that  hit  taidit^ 
while  making  him  a  iavooiita  in  the  ladies'  boven,  oniy 
inflamed  the  jealoosy  of  his  nrngfa,  ignorant  soldier  mik 
Ue  was  aocond  of  dealing  in  witchciaft,  was  driven  vnh 
rude  force  f nmi  the  court,  and,  perfa^is  nnder  the  pvMtt 
of  testing  whether  ha  was  laally  wixard  or  no,  wsi  lu^ 
into  a  muddy  pond,  wbenoa  he  was  dad  to  smi^  td 
the  protectiim  of  Lis  nnda  ^Plfh^^li  The  renh  of  tLi 
outrage  was  a  aeomd  attack  of  fever,  from  whid  b 
rose  to  yield  to  his  nncla'a  panmasioo^  and  tikt  tbi 
vows  as  a  monk.  It  waa  vith  great  rslnctanes  tki  h 
took  this  step,  for  ha  waa  deeply  in  lova  with  a  lidytf 
court ;  but  the  feeling  natual  in  that  age,  that  hii  iDBM 
was'a  direct  indication  of  the  will  of  providence,  wn  liUf 
to  impress  itself  with  pecoUar  force  npon  an  mughmifli 
such  as  his,  and  be  was  also,  doubdass,  oonseioiis  ^  (k 
only  protection  for  bis  physical  weakness  Isj  in  the  posw 
of  the  church.  After  nis  rsoovaiY,  he  spent  sqom  tiw 
quietly  studjring  and  taadiinft  and  prsctisiitt  ths  soan* 
ties  which  gainect  him  tha  repntatinn  of  a  aaini;  bttitvn 
not  long  before  ha  retained  to  oonil  Agsia  hit  mtaia 
seemed  likely  to  prove  too  powaifdl  for  hioL  Hi^  k^ 
ever,  gained  the  iavoar  of  lUng  Edmnnd,  who  antoi 
him  abbot  of  Qlastonbnxy  when  ha  waa  about  twtaty-tis 
yeaza  of  age.  He  became  principal  treasorv  ef  Ua  khf* 
dom,  and  we  find  him  a  few  years  latar  (953X  oa  uamt 
of  his  tenure  of  that  ofBoe^  nfoaing  an  oAr  of  the  m  cf 
Crediton. 

From  946  to  955  tha  throoa  waa  oecnpisd  hy£M 
whose  constant  ill  health  threw  tha  chuf  posv  w» 
Dunstan's  hands.  In  955  Edwy  cams  to  the  thnt; 
and  the  party  of  Edgiva,  to  which  Donstaa  bil<nHi 
lost  its  influenoa  Of  tha  details  of  tha  party  stn|i|i« 
which  ensued  wa  have  no  trastworthy  jaufnalioa;  hi 
onj  incident  of  tha  qoarrel  between  tha  ki^g  nd  Ihi 
minister  has  beooma  famoos.  Edwy,  tboiig^  tbn  ps> 
bably  a  mere  boy,  was  deeply  in  lova  wUh  his  kiamHS 
Elgiv^  whose  mother  Euelgivay  a  lady  of  thi  ViM 
rank,  is  accused,  with  what  degree  of  tiuth  caaaot  apa  b 
dietermined,  of  having  used  tha  moat  siiamrfsl 
to  0un  power  over  tha  yoang  king.  What 
really  easted  between  Edwy  and  {3giva  i 
but  it  was  sach  as  to  be  oonindarsd  by  the  ihiufh—  * 
an  insuperable  bar  to  marriaoii  Edwy,  hoasnr,  ^M 
their  oppoeition.  On  tha  avining  of  his  €MWMti»  ^ 
withdrew  from  the  banqnat  lo  tha  aocie^  cf  EV* 
Dunstan  was  sent  by  tha  Witan  to  vmsU  hii^  nd  ■* 
hibited  a  violence  which  may  be  trfiiaw!,  «4mb  «•  eov^ 
that  Edwy  had  both  griavooslj  i««-«it«J  the  Wttv  v' 
openly  sought,  upon  so  solemn  an  '^^n'rt.  ths  dm|>^ 
society  of  a  girl  whom  tha  chnrdi  fiotbada  Urn  to  wtn- 

A  year  or  so  after  Ethdgiva  and  hsr  partr  triMM 
and  Dunstan  beii«  ontlawad,  vaa'obliflad  to  fit  to  (w^ 
In  957,  however,  a  revolt  plaead  Edwj^  hntkr  Etf* 
on  the  throne  of  Harcia  and  Koithnmbria,  sad  •>  ■ 
court  Dunstan  resumed  hb  oild  poaitioB  of  ihisf  mit0f 
Ho  was  created  bishop  (padupa  at  inl  vilhoBlBW^ 
and,  in  defiance  of  strict  aedariastical  bw,  he  slIiM  v' 
held  at  once  the  sees  of  WoroMlar  lad  Lonte  ^  ^ 
death  of  Edwy  in  959,  Edgw  gainad  tha  a  f^f^^ 
Wesscx  ;  and  a  few  montha  aftar  Dnartaa  wm  siyiitM 
archbishop  of  Oantarbmy.*    On  tha  dwtk  <f  Bipr  i^ 

'  in  eonneetioB  with  ths 
bury  tells  a  iimy  latMdsd  ts 
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^>an8tan*a  inflaenea  secared  the  crown  for  Edward.     Bat  a  reason  to  believe  that  he  deserres  at  least  as  much  credil 

'^erce  struggle  ensued  between  Dunstan  and  his  enemies,  as  the  king  himself  for  the  settlement  dt  Northumbna  and ' 

In  977  the  Witan  met  three  times;  and  the  last  meeting,  the  Danes  which  was  effected,  for  the  peace  which  preyailed, 

that  at  Calne,  was  signalized  by  an  accident,  which  the  and  the  glory  which  was  gained,  in  Edgars  famous  reign, 
friends  of  Dunstan  called  a  miracle.      Half  the  floor  of        Serend  works  hare  been  attributed  to  Dnnetan.  includinff  « 

the  room  in  which  the  Witan  was  assembled  gave  way  at  oomraentaTy  on  the  Benedictine  rale,  and  a  R^g%Uaru  Conconlitt 

the  moment  that  Dunstan  was  making  a  solemn  appeal  to  (pabliehed  in  Heyner's  ApotiokUut  B§Hsdietinontni  and  in  the  Acic 

God,  so  that  the  eoemies  of  Dunstan  felL  and  Dunstan  and  ff»««<^)  =  b^t  the  reil  anthorship  of  both  of  theae  ia  donbtful. 

yy;  .     J        Kiio  CU0UI400  wx  x^uxioi«u  Aou,  >uu  x^utioMu  wiu  gj^  rBpttation  as  a  nuracle-worker  ao  long  onilaated  his  hfr.  that 

ins  fnends  »emainca  unhurt      I  his  accident  nas  been  ex-  ^  tract  on  the  philotopher'a  atone  was  pnbliahed  in  his  name  at 

plained  by  reference  to  the  archbishop's  well-known  skill  in  Canel  in  1C49. 
mechaoics.    During  the  first  few  years  of  the  unhappy  reign        ^1**  earliest  and  the  moat  trustworthy  of  the  biogm])her8  of 

of  Ethelred  the  Unready,  Dunstan  probably  retained  some  S^"*J°  TS^^  ^"^  ^""  "^"^  i"*^* •athontiee have  «jppn«^«. 

,  a  •     ..1-  ^         J  '^  •        i       _xi-    ii.  X  Ai-  though  not  upon  conclnsire  ffroumla,  to  be  the  scholar  Hmlferlli 

lufineoce  m  the  government ;  and  it  is  noteworthy  that  the  of  Ramaev.^   ThA  date  of  hla  work  ia  fixnd  bv  Prot  Stubba  at  alwwt 

year  of  his  death  (which  took  place  on   the  19th  May  1000;  it  u  dedicated  to  arohbiahop  ElfrioWho  died  in  1006.    The 

988)  marks   the   commencement   of  the  most  disastrous  h^'  Urea, — those  of  Adelud  (which  ocmaiata  ot  leesona  intended  to 

iavasious  of  the  Danes.     Towards  the  close  of  his  life  ]l^^  *^!.W&^  ^^'^II?  ^tortS^b^^^**' 

Dunstan  is  said  to  have  retired  from  the  court,  and  his  last  ^nd  filled^iiS^cxtotvagant  legends.  "*fhe  Jf««iwrui»?7^&S  ^ 

years  were  devoted  to  religious  observances  and  the  com-  Dwutan  hare  been  published  by  Mabillon,  and  also  in  the  Hastoi 

jposition  of  sacred  music,  his  favourite  amusement  being,  of  the  Rolla'  aeriea,  edited,  with  an  introduction,  bjr  Prof.  Stubba.' 

«s  of  old,  the  manufacture  of  .bells  and  musical  instrumentSL  ^  ^i^^7  •S*J  **?  ^HH^  ^^  ^.^^  K^^^  ^  ^i^7^' 

T^7l.^.        r  ^i         -  ^  ^  v.    i.>^    •  Robertson  a  .ffi«(9nea2  jBhom  .*  and  the  life  of  Dunatan  la  included 

Dunstan  has  been  frequently  painted  by  histonansas  one  in  J)tunKooV»lAv$$  iff  thtAnhbishopiqf  Canterbury.     (T.  M.  W.) 

f  the  most  complete  types  of  the  bigoted  ecclesiastic.     If         dUNTON.  Johk  (1659-1735)  an  eccentric  bookseUer, 

Jiowever,  we  cntically  exanune  the  best  sources,  he  will  _'ui:-i.«,  ««J  ^  av  ^       "•*/«/  •«  ^j^^m**.  t/wiuwu«u, 

appear  to  have  been  statesmui  much  more  thaneedeuMtio ;  P"""^.  •»*  5"'?«'o'~t  ^  t  ^^^T^^  ^^ 

a^  the  oircumatances  which  cauaed  him  to  be  honmired  by  f»f^  ^J*'  1«59-    ^  ^  ^y}°^  ^  j*'"?!^  g~' 

-the  mook.  as  one  of  their  greatest  patrons  wiU  becomi  'f^f^Tj^L^^^T        ,  ^%  ^"  ^^  "!^1^ 

manifest     Even  in  his  lifetime  he  waa  beUeved  to  be  2S,*  °^.T^  ^  wiSi!^  ^^  '"«TTu!**  !? 

endowed  with  supernatural  power,  as  is  shown  by  the  charge  B""°"^*^^°^  boobeller,  at  the  sun  of  ^mU,  aud 

of  witchcraft  hnJI^jht  again^  hii^  in  his  youth,  and  by  the  J^  C'?'^  ,^^  ^"^  ^^  5^!*°«  ^ 

•torvof  the  miracle  rt  Calne     His  earliert  bionaohr  *"^  •"""•"»  "'•""^•»'<*n'**  keep  m  check  his  woywaid 

written  by  a  contemporary,  leptesenU  him  as  a  iai  of  t?«l9°°<>^.»»ri««*estenggU  whirled  to  tto 

W  imagination  a  seer  oTvisiL  and  dreams  of  dreamy  SS^^S^  tdfl  leK'tt^^  l^^Sw 

•  man  of  unusually  sensitive  nervous  oiganuation,  as  is  TT^T  "•  "»•  "^-J-    •"  X^      i^^r\  "^"^^  •» 

indicated  by  the  stknge  "  gift  ot  tears  "  ^th  which  he  is  ^'^  <^*^  »»'«»!  "•«  ^  IU7JExchMlg^  having, 

*ud  to  have  been  endowedfand  in  this  biography  we  find  "ft«.n|"<=k.«>n»d^<«  ~  to  the  kdy  he  AooH  »^ert, 

the  first  of  the  tale,  which  became  so  Mmmon  of  his  nuuned  a  sister  of  Samud  Wesley.    His  wife  managed  hi. 

interviews  with  the  devil,  who  is  said  to  have  tormented  J?"™"'  "t^^^e  was  laftfree  m  agreat  mMsuretofoUow 

him  in  the  form  of  a  bear  and  in  other  frightful  diapes.  ^^  **"T'     w^  '^   1*2^  *^\^  ^^'^^ 

By  a  very  common  process,  there  came  to  be  connerted  IT^  '^  ^^^    ^  If'''  P"'^."'  •^"^'^ 

with  his  name  a  lai^,  m^ber  of  marveUous  legend^  of  ^tlT^  "t  ^  Momnouth  ninng,  he  visited  New 

which  the  best  known  is  the  story  of  how  the  devulppMwd  ?«'^_  ^1^^^^^.  "^t  n«>n^  "f^e  bo^ks  and 
to  him  with  iu] 
foi^ge,  and  how 

the  great  enemy  with  a  pair  of  red-hot  tones,     ic  is  not  sur-  •    xi.    u"      t  v*1l     I:       *    tt      i.        v^^iT^ji        ii~7t' 

prising  that  ^e  monlSh  write™  diould  exaggerate  any  Z^^u  ^^    =•«»'«  P''l'^«<»'«kly*» 

service,  rendered  to  their  order  by  an  archbu3possessed  '^'^JT  ■»^f««ry. Jftich  professed  to  answer  aU  queetaon. 

of  so  wonderful  a  reputation.    But  in  fact  theVTgood  ??  tisto^,  philosophy,  love,  marriage,  and  things  m  general. 

>«»on  to  beUcve  tkt  Dunstan  always  treated  oh^  ?  eiyoTed  considerable  popularity  for  K>me  tun^  Vnt  h" 

affairs  as  subordinate  to  political  considerations     While  "^5?^'*^  '^J^t  T^  V^  ^'^  ^  "® !'  .•  °'" 

Ethelwald,  the  bUhop  of  Winchester,  and  Oswald,  bishop  Tf         «»»«  tone  "ftortk*    =•  "r!^  *  "~*'"'*  *^ ' 

of  Worcester,  and  afterwards  archbishop  of  York,  weii  bnt  a  qnanel  about  his  wife's  property  led  to  a  sepaiaUon, 

introducing  monks  of  the  strict  Benedictine  ord^  into  "»<!. .!»""«  »?  «f  .*»  ""^^fge  '^**^  >!,"P^,*-?.' 

their  sees  in  place  of  the  seculars,  and  doing  their  utmost  5°^"^*  of  his  life  in  ^  poverty.     He  died  m  1735 

to  enforce  ceUbacy  among  the  cleS^.  he  allowed  the  married  He  wr^te  »  p«rt  many  books  which  are  now  foixotteji,  but 

priesto  to  retain  theirplSces  in  hh  diocese  without  interfer-  ^J^-^'tT^  ^T^  ^^^iT^i  «*  j*?. "j";»«  ,»»<»  "  ' 

Jnce.     On  the  other  iLd,  no  doubtaUDunstih's  influence  P«f7»f  bygone  toe^  is  still  road,  and  h»  letter,  from  New 

in  church  afi'airs  was  given  to  the  mom»tic  party,  though  ^"^SirW^™  '?.™^*?17rS«   a  F«Bch 

that  influence  was  eiSrtedwith  a  statesman-likTm^derati^  „.i?^^P^rL    ««    ^^^  (1786-1865),  •  Fr«A 

for  which  he  has  not  received  credif.and  it  u  likely  that  he  !?lK..^J^^VSo,T'^-''-  T      T^t  ^^ 

did  not  attain  his  canoniaition  wiUiout  performLg  sub-  ^^l^^l^"^,  ^J!^\*^^  rfj^  ^ '^^ TZ 

■tantial  service  to  the  church.     The  poUticSWvioes  which  ?Xl.  i.     ,  TIi.^^!^^  ^    "^^^^ 

srr  ""'r  *"aK"' .r  r?^^  'i  *^  ^*  dJ^S^'^d'siit^'^.^'^rrfir^fs  s 

^ * ^  world,  being  mtrusted  with  the  hydrographic  operattons  on 

;  3^  board  the  "  Urania ;  "  and  he  contributed  largely  to  tho 

!rt:^w\r.,^di:'J?tS:rd'^n'irofrh.'ih^^  PT^^ervation  of  the  crew  and  the  sci«.tific  coS:Son.  when 

him,  among  other  p«n«Dc«s,  to  wear  the  crown  for  aeren  years ;  but  '  '""' ■ 

th«T«  are  several  reaaoDs  for  doubting  this  story.     The  question  la         *  This  question  is  fnlly  discussed  by  Prof.  Stubba  in  his  Introduo-  ^ 

elaborately  discussed  in  the  article  on  the  "Coronstioo  of  Edgar,"  tion  to  the  MemoriaU  of  Strict  IhmtUsui  bat  there  sie  JXJ  aoflcicut' 

:in  Mr  JS.  V\'.  Robertson's  HutonceU  Stsayt  data  for  disoovehng  the  authof  ' 
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bis  vcsael  was  wrecked  at  the  Molouin  Islands.  In  1822 
he  attained  the  runk  of  lieutenant,  and  was  intmrted  with 
the  command  oi  the  "  Coquille,"  which  during  the  next 
throe  years  was  engaged  in  scientific  explorations  in  the 
South  Pacific  and  along  the  coasts  of  South  America.  From 
this  Tojage  he  brought  back  not  only  great  additions  to 
cartography  and  important  data  in  regard  to  the  currents  of 
the  Pacific,  but  also  numerous  jKindulum  observations,  senr- 
ing  to  determine  the  magnetic  e^^uator,  and  to  ^rove  the 
equality  of  tlic  fl:ittening  of  the  t^'o  hemispheres.  During 
the  re3t  of  his  life  he  devoted  himself  mainly  to  the  investiga- 
tion of  terrestrial  magnetif^m  ;  and  the  value  of  his  labours 
was  recognized  by  his  admission  into  the  AeadinUe  det 
Scifwct  in  1842.     He  died  in  August  1865. 

Tho  ftjlIowiiiK  are  hia  princiittl  works :— The  rarti4  historiquf, 
tbf  JFmir,-fr*ipHi^,  ami  the  Phytifpu  of  the  Voyage  atUourdu  Monde 
gur  id  Coj'uUe,  Paris  182<(-l'83u  ;  and  cxtensiva  contribationB  to 
Bt!Oiiuerrr«  TraiU  de  VElectricUi, 

DU  PERRON,  Jacques  Davy  (155G-I618),  a  celebrated 
French  cardinal,  was  bom  at  St  LA,  in  Normandy,  November 
15,  155G.     His  father  was  educated  for  a  physician,  but  on 
embracing  the  doctrines  of  the  Keformation   became  a 
Protestant  minister,  and  to  escape  persecution  settled  at 
Bern,  in   Switzerland.     Hero  Jacques  Davy  received  his 
education,  being  taught  Latin  and  mathematics  by  his  father, 
and  learning  without  the  aid  of  any  one  Qreck  and  Hebrew 
and  the  philosophy  which  was  then  in  vogue.     At  twenty 
vear^  of  age  he  came  to  Paris,  and  was  presented  to  the  king 
by  the  count  of   Matignon  ;  and,   after  he  had  abjured 
pTvitestantism,  being  again  presented  by  Philip  Desportes, 
abb<n  of  Tirun,  as  a  young  man  without  equal  for  knowledge 
ami  talent,  he  was  appointed  reader  to  the  king.     He  was 
comm.miled  to  preach  before  the  king  at  the  convent  of 
Vinu'ciincs,  when  the  success  of  his  sermon  on  the  love  of 
CikI.  and  of  a  fun  jral  oration  on  the  poet  Ronsard,  induced 
him  to  tike  ordcn>.     On  the  death  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots 
bo  was  chosen  to  pronounce  her  eulogy,  which,  though  it 
contained  an  attack  on  Elizabeth  of  England  that  the  king 
thought  it  prudent  to  disavow,  tended  to  advance  both  the 
ecclesiastic's  fame  and  fortune.     When  the  Cardinal  de 
B«>urbon,  at  tlie  end  of  Heniy  III.*s  reign,   plotted  to 
necure  to  himself  the  thn)ne  to  the  prejudice  of  Heniy  IV., 
DiiiK.'rn>n  l^  accused  of  naving  joined  in  the  plot  and  re- 
vealed to  Henry  TV.  its  secrets.     However  that  may  be, 
when  the  plot  failed,  and  Henry  IV.  mounted  the  throne, 
Duperron  cnjtiyod  the  favour  of  that  monarch,  and  in 
1591   wds  created  by  him   bishop  of  Evreuz.     He  con- 
verted  Henry  to  the  Catholic  religion;  and,  after  the 
taking   of   Pariit,   accompanied   the   Cardinal  d'Ossat    to 
Home  to  obtain  the  removal  of  the  interdict  which  had 
been  {kissed  upon  France.     On  his  return  to  his  diocese, 
bit  xeal  and  eloquence  were  largely  instrumental  in  with- 
standing the   pmgivss  of    Calvinism,  and  among  others 
he    converted    Henry   Sponde,    who    became  bishop  of 
Psmiera,   and  the  Swiu  general  Sancy.      Hia    aucceis 
attracted  the  attention  of  tiie  church,  and  he  waa  choaen 
to  rppri-scnt   it  at  the  conference  at   Fontainebleau  in 
1C(K).     In  1G04  he  was  aent  to  Rome  as  "charge  d'affaires 
de  France;**  and,  having  hardly  arrived  when  Clement 
VIIL  died,  he  largely  contributed  by  his  eloquence  to 
the  election  of  Leo  XI.  to  the  papal  throne,  and,  on  the 
death  of  Ia'O  twenty-four  days  after,  to  the  election  of 
I'aul  V.      While  still  at  Rome  he  waa  named  archbishop 
of   SeuK,  and  tlio  same  year  was  made  a  cardinal.     He 
died  at  Pari^    Sept  6,   1618.     Duperron  waa  a  cealous 
defender  of  the  infallibility  and  power  of  the  Pope,  and 
of  hia  superiority  over  a  general  council.      He  was  poa- 
■eased  of  immense  energ\',  and  of  a  ready  and  convincing 
eloquence,  which  he  could   make  available  for  whatever 
opiniona  he  thought  it  pnulent  to  adopt ;  and,  if  he  did  not 


form  his  opinions  solely  with  a  view  to  hia  advaBcemeoi,  ^^^ 
certainly  adapted  themselves  in  each  case  with  renurk^bje 
appropriateneaa  to  the  different  emeigcnciea  and  tiimii^ 
pomts  of  his  life.     His  works  were  cuUecied  after  hii  deati^ 
and  published  in  three  volumes  in  1622-23 

DUPIN,  Andr6  Marie  Jeax  Jacques  (ir8.Vl«5^ 
commonly  called  Duptn  the  Elder,  a  celebrated  Fm:!i 
advocate,  president  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  and  of  tbs 
Legislative  Assembly,  was  bom  at  Varzy,  in  Ni^vre,  on  tU 
1st  February  1783.  Ho  was  educatectby  his  father,  vb 
was  a  lawyer  of  eminence,  and  at  an  early  age  he  bcoiM 
principal  dcrk  of  an  attorney  at  Paria.  On  the  establiih- 
ment  of  the  AcademU  de  Ligidatioii  he  entered  it  u  pQ[d 
from  Ni6vra.  In  1800  he  was  made  advocate,  and  in  1802, 
when  the  schools  of  law  were  opened,  he  received  noeeanT 
the  degrees  of  licentiate  and  doctor  from  the  new  fsnkr. 
He  was  in  1810  an  unsuccessful  candidate  for  the  chair ;/ 
law  at  Paris,  and  in  181 1  he  also  failed  to  obtain  the  offict 
of  advocate-general  at  the  court  of  caiwafinn  About  tU 
time  he  was  added  to  the.  commisaion  diaiged  with  ths 
classification  of  the  lawa  of  the  empire,  and,  after  tl* 
interruption  caused  by  the  events  of  1814  and  1815,  vs 
charged  with  the  sole  care  of  that  great  work.  THmb  b 
entered  the  Quonber  of  Deputies  in  1815  he  at  oooe  iff-k 
an  active  part  in  the  debates,  and  strenuously  cmpoMd  tli 
election  of  the  son  of  Napoleon  as  emperor  after  hu  fstbcr'i 
abdication.  At  the  election  after  the  second  restonUi^ 
Dupin  was  not  re-elected.  Ho  defended  with  gnat 
intrepidity  the  principal  political  victims  of  the  reictin» 
among  others,  in  conjunction  with  Berrv'cr,  Uanbal  Nej; 
and  in  October  1815  bokily  published  a  tractate  eatiik-i 
Libre  Dfifenee  dea  AcetuU  In  1827  he  waa  again  cbdtJ 
a  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputiea,  and  m  1830t«-k 
part  in  counselling  the  revolution,  and  in  eihortiag  tl« 
citizens  to  resistance.  In  August  of  that  year  he  \iasa 
a  member  of  Louis  Philippe's  cabinet,  aod  mora  thaa  ■! 
one  else  contributed  to  the  formation  of  the  nev  HfM, 
At  the  end  of  1833  he  became  president  of  lbs  dimb*, 
which  office  he  held  sncoesivdy  for  eight  yean.  Oalotf 
PhUippe's  abdication  in  1848  Dupia  introdnoed  thsjvff 
count  of  Paria  into  the  chamber,  and  proposed  him  likiBg 
with  the  duchess  of  Orleans  as  legent  This  attMipt  1M 
but  Dupin  submitted 'to  cirenmstaneea,  and,  ntsiniiiiKd* 
office  of  procwreur-gMral^  his  firrt  act  was  to  deridi  ibl 
justice  should  henceforth  be  rendered  to  the  **  name  d  Ih* 
French  people."  In  1849  he  was  elected  a  maabfr  d 
the  Assembly,  and  became  president  of  the  priaci}*! 
committee— that  on  legislaUon.  After  the  cm^  /M  if 
2d  December  1B51  he  still  retained  his  oAoe  of  prwvn^ 
g^n£ralf  and  did  not  demit  it  till  effeel  was  gives  !•  ^ 
decrees  confiscaUng  the  property  of  the  booss  of  Oihtf^ 
In  1857  he  waa  offered  hia  ohl  office  bgr  the  tmpinrt  ^ 
accepted  it,  explaining  hia  acceptaiiee  in  m  diseovni^  >J^ 
tence  of  which  may  be  employed  to  describs  Ui  vhelt 
political  career.  "  I  have  ^Smrn^^  he  add,  *  bakapd  ^ 
France  and  never  to  partiea."  He  died  8lli  Kovmbff  IS^ 
Among  Dupin'a  works,  which  are  mraMrooa,  may  bt  as* 
tioned  Prineipia  Jurii  CwUi$,  5  Tob.  (1806) ;  Wm0^ 
«<  p^Kfoy«Tv  (is  1806  a»  K  •/^oMwr  1830^  la  aO  vek :  vA 
Memoiree  <m  eouvemn  du  harremitf  la  4  vols.  1855-5*- 

DUPIN,  Lovn  ELun  (1657-1719),  a  eelebnladFittfk 

eedenaatical  historian,  bdooged  to  a  aoble  Iib3*  f 
Nonnandy,  and  was  bora  el  Paris  oa  tbe  17th  Jm  1^* 
He  receiml  his  eariy  edaeatiea  Inaa  hk  Cither,  mi  ^ 
acarcely  reached  hia  tenth  year  whea  he  eotend  tht  colh^ 
of  Harcourt,  where  he  gndaaled  ■■  ILA.  ■  l'^'- 
Deterroining  to  adopt  the  eecleriaetied  prrfnaairsi,  ha  bso^. 
a  pupil  of  the  Sorboane,  and  leceiftd  the  digra  d  B.IX  ■ 
1680,  and  that  of  UD.  la  1684.  Aboat  tbk  taai  ha  «» 
oeived  the  idea  of  a  BWisrtlyaa  UmmmiU  d^  M  <« 
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iattiquei^  the  first  Tolumo  of  which  appeared  in 
yertj  with  which  he  there  treated  the  doctrines 
aroused  ecclesiastical  prejadice,  and  the  arch- 
is  condemned  the  work.  Dupin  consented 
tion,  but  it  was  suppressed  in  1693;  he 
allowed  again  to  continue  it  on  changing  its 
ctent  of  substituting  Nouvelle  for  UnweneUe. 
ijuently  exiled  to  Ch&tellerault  as  a  J ansenist, 
moe  of  banishment  was  repealed  on  a  new 
In  1718  he  entered  into  a  correspondence 
irchbisLop  of  Canterbury,  with  a  view  to  a 
Euglish  and  Grallican  churches ;  and,  being 
projecting  a  change  in  the  dogmas  of  the 
iperp  were  seized  in  1719,  but  nothing  was 
)uld  be  properly  framed  into  an  accusation 
The  same  zeal  for  union  is  said  to  have  induced 
le  residence  of  Peter  the  Great  in  France,  and 
cb's  request,  to  draw  up  a  plan  for  uniting 
I  Roman  churches.  He  died  at  Pans  on  the 
9. 

Toluniinons  author.  Besides  his  great  work  on 
thors,  mention  may  be  made  of  Bmioihiqtie  Uni- 
yrUns,  2  vols.  (1707) ;  L'ffiitoire  de  V^glite  e»» abrigi 
Jistoire  Pro/aiu  depuis  le  conumneirurU  du  Jifondt 

i  vols.  1712. 

,  Joseph,   governor-general  of  the  French 

}  in  India,  was  bom  about  the  close  of  the 

The  son  of  a  rich  farmer-general,  he  was 

:ated,  made  several  voyages  to  America  and 

1720  was  named  a  member  of  the  superior 
ondicherry.     He    displayed    great    business 

in  addition  to  his  official  duties,  made  laige 
is  own  account,  and  acquired  a  fortune.     In 

made  superintendent  of  French  affairs  in 
e,  the  town  prospering  under  his  energetic 
I  and  growing  into  great  importance.  Bis 
ocured  him  in  1742  the  appointment  of 
ral  of  all  French  establishments  in  India. 
now  was  to  acquire  for  France  vast  territories 

for  this  purpose  he  entered  into  relations  with 
aces,  and  adopted  a  style  of  Oriental  gorgeous- 
ess  and  surroundings.  The  English  took  the 
^e  danger  to  their  settlements  and  power  was 
i  by  the  bitter  mutual  jealousy  which  existed 
euc  and  La  Bourdonnais,  French  governor  of 
lourbon.  When  Madras  capitulated  to  the 
'40,  Duploix  opposed  the  restoration  of  the 
Ingiish,  thus  violating  the  treaty  signed  by  La 
He  then  sent  an  expedition  against  Fort 
47),  which  was  defeated  on  its  march  by  the 
;ot,  the  ally  of  the  English.  Dupleix  suc- 
ling  over  the  nabob,  and  again  attempted  the 
rt  St  David,  but  unsuccessfully.  A  midnight 
iddalore  was  repulsed  with  great  loss.  In 
lerry  was  besieged  by  the  English;  but  in 
:  tlie  operations  news  arrived  of  the  peace 
tween  the  French  and  the  English  at  Aix-la- 
upleix  next  entered  into  negotiations  which 
object  the  subjugation  of  Southern  India,  and 
fe  body  of  troops  to  the  aid  of  two  cUumants 
ignty  9f  the  Carnatic  and  the  Deccan.     The 

engaged  on  the  side  of  their  rivals.  After 
:cesse3  the  scheme  failed.  The  conflicts  be- 
rench  and  the  English  in  India  continued  till 
Dupleix  was  recalled  to  France.  He  liad 
»e  sums  out  of  his  private  fortune  o"i  account 
h  company,  but  in  opposition  to  their  wishes, 
temptel  to  recover  thein.frcm  the  Government. 

to    have  died  in  ol-curity  and  want   about 


DUPONT,  FOBIB  (1821-1871),  a  French  aong^writer 
of  great  popnlan^,  the  eon  of  a  workman  of  Provixis,  was 
bora  at  iiyona,  his  mother's  native  city,  bat  brought  np 
from  childhood  under  theljfare  of  an  dderly  coaain  who 
occupied  the  position  of  pnesi  of  Boche-Tail]6»<nr-Ss/^ne. 
From  the  seminaiy  of  Laigenti^rei,  where  his  education  was 
completed,  he  passed  to  the  uncongenial  drudgery  of  a 
lawyers  and  banker's  ofiSoe ;  in  1839  found  hit  way  to  Puis, 
and  got  some  of  his  poems  inserted  in  the  OoMette  de  France 
and  the  QtMiidienne  ;  and  two  years  later  was  saved  from 
the  conscription  and  enabled  to  publish  his  first  volume — 
Le$  deux  Anae$ — through  the  exertions  of  a  Provins  kins- 
man and  M.  Lebran.  The  prixe  founded  by  M.  de  Mail)^ 
La  Tour-Landiy  was  awarded  to  him  in  1842,  and  he  was 
employed  for  some  time  in  connection  with  the  Academjr's 
great  dictionary.  The  thought  of  trying  his  fortune  as  a 
writer  foi  the  stage  was  taking  shape  in  his  mind,  when  in 
1 847  the  success  of  his  peasant  song  *Pat  deux  grande  bontf$ 
done  num  Stable  opened  up  another  prospect  of  hme ;  and 
from  that  date  to  his  death  he  confined  himself  mainly, 
though  not  exclusively,  to  the  cultivation  of  his  lyrical 
faculty.  Accompanied^  as  they  often  were,  by  airs  of  his 
own  invention,  many  of  his  songs  became  in  the  widest 
sense  popular,  and  were  equally  welcome  in  the  workshop 
and  the  drawing-room.  His  sympathies  were  much  less, 
however,  with  the  drawing-room  than  the  workshop ;  and 
in  1851  he  paid  the  penalty  of  having  become  the  poet 
laureate  of  the  socialistic  aspirations  of  the  time  by  being 
condemned  to  seven  years  of  exile  from  France.  The 
sentence  was  cancelled,  and  the  poet  withdrew  for  a  season 
from  participation  in  politica  He  died  at  Paris  in  1871, 
His  lyrical  poems  may  veiy  fairly  be  arranged  according  to 
his  own  classification — rustic  and,  as  far  as  Sie  writer  is  eon» 
cemed,  objective,  legendary  and  subjective,  patriotio  an^ 
contemporaneous.  They  have  appeared  in  various  forms-— 
Chants  et  Chanecme^  3  vols.,  with  music,  1852-54 ;  Chants 
et  Po^eietf  7th  edition,  1862 ;  dec  Among  the  best  knowa 
are  Le  6niconi»i0r,  Le  titeerand^La  vaehe blanehey  La  chamon 
du  bli,  but  many  others  might  be  mentioned  of  equal 
merit, — natural,  bold,  delicate,  and  piquant  Dix  tdogwe^ 
1864,  Fin  de  la  PclUgne^  1847,  La  l^^ends  du  Ju^  errant^ 
1862,  written  to  accompany  Dora's  engravings^  and  Ifvee 
juv^ile,  1859,  are  separate  pnblicatbns. 

Seo  Saintc-Benve,  Causeriea  duluwii^  vol.  iv.,  where sa  interesting 
,  ..      1.  __•         f  ^1.-  _x--i- 1      ...^  .,  •_      .V  his  own 

Nolieti 
DuperU,  1871. 

DUPONT  DE  L'EUIIE,  Jacque8Chjlbles(1767-1855), 
a  French  lawyer  and  statesman,  was  bom  at  Keubourg,  in 
Normaudy,  on  the  27th  February  1767.  Li  1789  he  was 
an  advocate  at  the  Parliament  of  Normandy.  During' the 
republic  and  the  empire  he  filled  successively  judicial  offices 
at  Louviers,  Rouen,  and  Evreuz.  He  had  adopted  the 
principles  of  the  Revolution,  and  in  1798  he  commenced  his 
political  life  as  a  member  of  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred. 
In  1813  he  became  a  member  of  the  Corps  Legislatif, 
During  the  Hundred  Days  he  was  vice-president  of  ths 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  when  the  allied  armies  entered 
Paris  he  di^inguibhed  himself  by  the  firomess  with  which 
he  asserted  the  necessity  of  maintaining  the  principles  of 
government  that  had  been  established  at  the  Revolution. 
A  resolution  to  that  effect  which  he  moved  in  the  chamber 
was  adopted,  and  he  was  chosen  one  of  the  commissioners 
to  negotiate  with  the  allied  sovereigns.  From  1817  till 
1840  he  was  uninterruptedly  a  member  of  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  and  he  acted  consistently  with  the  libera!  opposi- 
tion, of  which  at  more  than  one  crisis  he  was  the  virtual 
leader.  For  a  few  months  in  1 830  he  held  office  as  minister 
of  justice,  but,  finding  himself  out  of  harmony  with  his 
colleagues,  he  resigned  before  the  close  of  the  year  and 
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iMomMl  his  pUet  in  tlie  opposition.  At  the  nrolntion  of 
1848  Dupont  de  I'Eore  wu  made  president  of  the  proyi- 
sioosl  gOTemment  as  being  its  oldest  member.  In  tlie 
f<^wing  year,  haying  failed  to  secore  his  re-election  to 
the  chamber,  1m  retired  into  private  life.  He  died  in  1855 
at  the  age  of  ei^ty-eight  The  consistent  firmness  with 
which  he  adher^  to  the  cause  of  constitutional  liberalism 
daring  the  many  changes  of  his  times  gained  him  the  highest 
le^Mct  of  his  countiymen,  by  whom  he  was  styled  the 
Anstides  of  the  French  tribnne. 

DUPONT  DE  NEMOUBS,  Pixbbb  Saxus.  (1739- 
1817),  a  French  political  economist  and  statesman,  was  bom 
at  I^uris  on  the  14fch  December  1739.  He  studied  for  the 
medical  profession,  but  did  not  enter  upon  practice,  his 
attention  haying  been  early  directed  to  economic  questions 
through  his  friendship  with  Quesnay,  Tiiigot,  and  other 
leaders  of  the  school  known  as  the  Eoonomista.  To  this 
•chool  he  rendered  yaluable  seryice  by  seyeral  pamphlets  oo 
financial  questions,  and  numerous  articles  representing  and 
•dyocating  its  yiews  in  a  popular  style  in  the  Journal  de 
fAgrieultHf%  dm  Comwteree,  €t  dn  Financei,  and  the 
Bpkim/hridm  dm  CiUffen^  of  which  he  was  anccessifely 
•ditor.  In  1772  he  accepted  the  office  of  secretary  of  the 
OooDcil  of  Public  Instruction  from  Stanislas  Poniatowski, 
king  of  Poland.  Two  years  later  he  was  recalled  to  his 
native  country  by  the  advent  of  his  friend  Tuigot  to  powei; 
After  assisting  the  minister  in  his  wisely-conceived  but  un^ 
availing  schemes  of  reform  during  the  brief  period  of  his 
tenure  of  office,  Dupont  shared  hu  dismissal  and  retired  to 
QAtinais,  in  the  neighUmihood  of  Nemoun^  where  he 
employed  himself  in  agricultural  inmrovementSL  During 
his  leisure  he  wrote  a  transktion  of  Ariosto  (1781),  and 
Memoimiwrla  vUde  Twrgot  (1782).  He  wasdrawn  from 
his  retirement  by  Yergennes,  who  employed  him  in  prepar* 
ing^  along  with  Um  En  j^ish  commiasioaer  Dr  Jamea  Button, 
the  treaty  for  the  recognitioa  of  the  independenee  of  the 
United  States  (1782),  and  a  treaty  of  commerce  with  Qrsat 
Britain  (1786)..  Under  Cydonne  he  was  admitted  to  the 
Gouadl  ol  States  and  appointed  onmmissaTy-genyal  of 
emBmereei  During  the  ltevdntio&  period  he  advocated 
reform  and  oonstitBtional  monarchy  as  against  theviewB  of 
the  extreme  repuMicana,  and  waa  therefore  destined  for 
vengeance  when  the  repnblicans  triumphed.  After  the  10th 
August  1792  he  was  concealed  for  some  weeks  in  the  obeer- 
vatoiy  of  the  BCaarin  Odlleff^  from  which  he  contrived  to 
escape  to  the  country.  Deling  the  time  that  elapeed 
before  he  waa  discovered-  and  arrsated  he  wrote  his 
PkUoKphit  d$  rwiMpert.  Imprisoned  in  La  Foc«e,  he  was 
one  of  thoee  who  had  the  good  fortune  toescape  the  guillo- 
tine till  the  death  of  Bobeepierre  set  them  frsei  As  a 
JDember  of  the  Council  of  five  Hundred,  Dupont  carried 
out  his  policy  of  resistance  to  the  Jacobins,  and  made  him- 
self prominent  as  a  meoLber  of  the  rsactionaiypar^.  After 
the  republican  triumph  on  the  18th  Fructidor  (4th  Septem- 
ber) 1 4  97  his  house  was  sacked  by  the  mob,  and  he  himself 
only  eecaped  tranraortation  to  Oayenne  throu|^  the 
influence  of  If.  J.  C^Mer.  In  1799  he  found  it  adviaaUe 
fqr  his  comfort,  if  not  for  lus  safety,  to  emigrate  with  his 
family  to  the  United  States.  On  his  return  to  France  in 
1802  he  declined  to  accept  any  office  under  Napdeon,  and 
devoted  himself  almost  exclusively  to  literaxy  pursuits. 
The  consideration  accorded  to  him  in  tHe  United  States  was 
ahown  by  his  being  employe4  to  arrange  the  treaty  of  1803, 
by  which  LonisiAna  was  sold  to  the  Union,  and  by  his  being 
requested  by  Jefferson  to  prepare  a  scheme  of  national  ed»- 
cstion,  which  was  published  in  1812  under  the  title  Siftr 
Fidusation  nationaU  dam  let  MtaU  Unit  dPAmiriqpne. 
Though  the  scheme  was  not  carried  out  in  the  United 
Butea,  sevenU  of  its  featurss  have  been  adopted  in  the 
•xiatlng  French  ooda.    On  the  downfall  of  Kapoleao  in 


1814  Dupont  became  aecrstanr  to  the  FroiviaioDal  Qovtr^ 
ment,  and  on  the  lestoratioa  he  was  made  a  cooncillor  ^ 
state.  The  return  of  the  emperor  in  1815  determined  hV: 
to  quit  France,  and  he  spent  the  dose  of  his  life  with  Xj 
two  sons,  whq  had  estahUshed  a  powder  mannfartoty  in  x{ 
state  of  Dekware.  He  died  near  Wilmington,  Dela«%(^ 
on  the  6th  August  1817. 
DnpOBt's  most  impertsat  wmka,  besidts  thoat  ntatioDtd  aliov^ 
nu  JOt  rorigim  tt  4m  progrit  tTua*  tdeuet  wmttile  iLommI^ 


were 


and  Paris,  1767) ;  PAymocitiMg,  cm  eoiulUu.':oM  naiurtftttiHyp^tty^^, 
memi  h  plua  amnSageux  am  gmrt  kvwutin  (Piuia,  176S) ;  laJi.^ 
Obmrvtiomt  tur  U$  efftU  in  la  libnii  dm  mmmiMrot  detgmiu  (2;iol 
Dnpoot  wts  a  uemUr  of  thf  Intftltnts of  Fkanoc^  to  vlikk  beoB- 
tiihutMl  many  poperk 

DUPUIS,  Cbabub  FBAiroon  (1742-1809),  an  cniosiii 
French  scientific  writer,  was  bom  of  poor  parents  at  Tiji:- 
Chateau,  between  Gisore  and  Chanmont,  October  26^  ]i4i 
His  ibther,  who  was  m  teadier,  isstracted  him  ia  aitht- 
matioa  and  land-surveying.  While  he  was  ei^giged  ia 
measuring  a  tower  by  the  geometcio  method  the  Dee  dt 
la  Rochefoucault  met  him,  and,  being  strode  vitk  U 
intelligence, gave  himm  bursary  in  the  coUqge of  Hamirt 
Dupuia  made  auch  rapid  progrsea  in  hie  studiM  tkl, 
at  tne  age  of  twenty-four,  he  was  appointed  nnlMorif 
riietorio  at  the  college  of  Lisieax,  where  he  had  pierioBly 

red  as  a  licentiate  ol  theology  In  his  hours  of  \mn 
^>I^ed  himself  to  the  study  of  the  kw,  sad  is 
1770  waa  admitted  aa  advocate  More  Parliament  Tve 
nniveraity  diaconnes  whidi  he  delivered,  one  on  oecsMa 
of  tHe  distribution  of  prixes^  and  the  other  on  the  dsitk  of 
the  emnreaa  llcria  Theresa,  having  been  printed,  ««» 
admired  on  account  of  their  elegant  lAlinity,  aodlsid  (ki 
foundation  of  the  aathor'a  lune  it  a  writer.  Bii  ckitf 
attention,  however,  was  devoted  to  mathcmatia,  the  olgvi 
of  lus  early  atndiea ;  and  for  aome  Tean  he  attsndsd  tht 
astrononical  leetorea  of  T^alande,  with  whom  ha  fowrf  n 
intimate  friendshipi  In  1778  he  constractod  a  Iel4ni^ 
on  tho  pincipb  snggseted  by  Amnntoii%  and  caolmdit 
in  keepmg  np  a  oorrespundence  witk  hia  friend  iL  Fotii 
in  tha  ne^booiing  idlage  of  Bagnenz,  vntil  the  BtMh' 
tionrsndereditnBBiisaryUMtlieahonlddartroyhiiaicto 
to  avoid  sMpicioiL 

Much  about  the  aame  tim^Dopais  fbmed  hia  iagwiw 
theoiywithzeijiwct  to  the  origin  of  the  QredtBontha  It 
the  course  of  his  invfwtigationa  upon  tkia  Bal^scl»  hi  oe» 
posed  a  long  memoir  on  the  eoneteQationa,  in  wUk» 
endeavoured  to  aoooont  for  the  want  of  ucj  lesMhhaes 
between  the  gronpa  of  atan  in  the  heavana  and  the  mam 
by  which  they  are  known,  \f  snpiNMiBg  that  thi  m^bb 
was,  for  the  people  who  invented  it,  a  aort  of  cakalv  i^ 
once  astronomical  and  nual,  and  that  the  flgm  doM 
for  the  ooneteUationa  wen  eoeh  aa  would  natnnDy  wb^B^ 
the  agrienltnral  operaUona  of  the  aeaaon.  It  aswsd  os|f 
neeeaaary,  therefors^  todiaeovir  tha elina  and  the  P«iod ia 
which  the  constellation  ofCieyricorn  mnat  lava  anM  eiA 
the  sun^on  the  day  of  the  aammer  aolsticeb  and  tha  vnd 
equinox  muat  have  occurred  nndsr  LSbra^  It  appsKsdls 
Dupuia  that  this  clime  waa  Uoper  I^ypt,  and  th<  *» 
perfect  correepondence  between  the  signa  and  their  signifc» 
tions  had  odated  in  that  eonntty  wX  a  period  ef  bsteM 
fifteen  and  aixteen  thousand  yean  Mora  the  prsstf  tiv : 
that  it  had  exirted  only  there ;  and  thai  thnlaimo^yliA 
been  disturiied  by  the  eftet  of.  tha  pwewrina  d  tki 
eqninoxse  He  therefore  aaerifaed  tht  uveatioa  of  tfts 
signa  of  the  sodiac  to  the  peoffle  who  then  inhahitsd  UffV 
l^ers^  or  Ethiopia.  Thia  waa  tha  haais  on  which  Dy* 
established  his  mythdogiea]  cjalani,  and  andeavoaiea  ^ 
explain  the  subject  of  fabnkwa  UaloiT,  and  tha  «tf^ 
system  of  the  thepgony  and  thaoknj  of  the  aadala 

Penoaded  of  tlm  impertaaoa  arhis  diaeoveria^  «hi(k» 
however,  were  by  no  neaaa  «rtirely  orifoalk  Di^ 
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inldatMb«dpftrtao[biii}*t«iiii>iUM  JntnMl  Honmtr,  tbvniiu  of  St  Micbd,  buoo,  Bcmber  kf  tli* 

rthe  monthiof  Jaiia,Oetob«T,  and  D*eemb«r  lortitnta^   tnd  llitt  tnrgaoD  to  tit*  laag.     DupaTtnii'i 

'ebmuylTSI.     Thau  ha  aftannrd*  c^ltotod  taargf  and  lDduti]>  mra  allka  nmaikahla.     II«  Tialtd 

I,  flm  in  Lolanda'a  Ailronemy,  and  than  in  a  tht  UMel-Dian  a       -       -    '   

us  in  4to,  1781,  under  the  titlaof  JfAnoirw  time  aeveral  open 

tU*  CoiulillatUmi  el  titr  rXxplication  it  ta  gffn  ad*ioa  to  hii  out-door  pttteot^iDd  fnlflUed  the  dutica 

lOronamie.     The  tiiaory  propoundad  in  thU  oonaeqneut  ofMa  oue  of  tM  lugait  ptMtieea  <d  modnn 

vfuted  by  Baillj,  in  the  fifth  volome  of  hia  timea.     Bp  ka  indefatigable  aetivitr  ba  amaaBed  a  fotton* 

itrtmimiy,  but,  at  the  ume  tim^  with  a  juat  of  £300,000,  the  bulk  U  which  he  hequeatbed  to  hla 

Mit  of  the  emditiDO  and  ingenuitj  exhibited  daogbter,  willi  the  dadnetion  of  eonaiderebta  aonia  for  tha 

\     Condonwt  proposed  Dupnia  to  Frederick  endowmeot  of  Uie  anatomical  diair  in  the  Ecola  da  Alededne, 

Pmtia  aa  a  St  person  to  aucoeed  Thiibanlt  in  and  tb*  eatabUaluneat  of  a  beoarolent  inititation  tor  dia> 

hip  of  literature  at  Berlin ;  and  Dupnia  bad  beaaed  medical  men.     The  Boat  important  of  DupaTtren'a 

jiiitation,  when  the  death  of  the  king  pn(  aa  writing*  i*  bi*  Trtalut  oa'  Arti^ial  Jrm,  in  which  tha 

gngagameat.     The  chair  of  humanity  in  tbe  Minerpla*  kid  down  by  John  Hunter  an  kippily  apfjied. 

jica  liaTing  at  the  laiae  time  beeoma  Tacant  In   hie   qMntiona  he  was  remaikable  for  the  aicUl  and 

of  Bejot,  it  naa  conferred  on  Dupuia ;  and  dextflrity  with  whidi  he  aTtrcame  the  nnmaroua  diffienltiea 

Kane  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  lincrip-  ioddenlal  to  ao  eiteoaiva  a  practice  aa  he  ei^oyed.    Se 

rw  migned  liia  profsBsorsliip  at  liiieiiz,  and  had  complete  control  over  Ma  feelingly  and  great  raodineaa 

1  by  the  adminiatraton  of  the  department  of  of  reaonree.     7"^*"^   of    attempting    to   introdoce   new 

he  four  commiasionen  of  pablio  inatruetion.  netbodt  of  pcocednr*)  ba  conunonly  limited  hin»eU  to 

mcement  of  the  Eevolotionary  tronblea  Dnpuia  modifying  ana  adapting  to  bia  porticnlar  axigeucica  tha 

Idid  at  Erreux  ;   and,  having  lieen  choaen  a  aataUiahad  law*  of  aorgeiy.     He  waA  tbna  M  to  invent 

e  National  Convention  by  the  department  of  aereral    new    anr^eal     inatnimenla.       In    private    life 

he   diatinguished  hiTn«nlf   by   the  modara-  Dnpnytna  waa  ewdand 

sechas  and  public  coadnct.     In  the  third  year  liii  laaaiiil  bf  hii  iw^ttan 

c  lie  was  elected  aecretary  to  the  Aaanmbly,  tandanejb  wbicib  nltimal^  earned  bun  o^  8th  Fqhmiy 

urth  he  waa  choaen  a.  member  of  the  Coandl  18U.     In  N«**nbar  163S  ha  bad  aoArad  a  ili|^t  Aaek 

Ired.     After  the  memorable  ISth  Bromajre  he  of  apoplaiy,  bol  ha  MUtiniwd  in  piactiea  abncat  natil  tb* 

f  ihe  depirtment  of  Beine-et-Oiae  a  member  day  of  hia  death. 

4Te  body,  ol  which  be  became  tbe  preaideuL  DUQUESNE,  Abkabav,  Uuona  (1610-1488),  one 
proposed  a*  a  candidate  for  the  aenate  when  of  tin  moat  Ji-ri-g~i.T— J  naval  offloan  in  tbe  biatoiy  of 
o  abandon  politica,  devoting  him— If  daring  Frenoe,  woa  bom  at  Dieppe  in  ISIOl  Bom  in  a  (tirting 
..       ",  diea  -      •       ■     ■■ 


his  life  to  his  favoorite   studies.     He  died     ae^arlj  the  eon  of  B  diatingniahad  naval  eOcar,  ba  natnraUy 
9.  1S09.  ad4^itad  tba  pntarioa  of  a  aailor.    Ea  leant  bia  fontb  in 

la  work  1?  which  heli  bcM  knows,  ao-    the  B*n:haat  aarrica)  and  obtained  hia  Uit  diatinedon  li 


h  wSm        m  d  *"  Hpamarda  m  May  IWl.    ADoat  tne  aam*  Dma  jua 

igbi  of  mvthalogr  In  tppor  father  wu  ktUad  in  an  angagement  with  the  Spaniard^  and 

by  StfaUea  for  ih*  •Ip&^  tbe  Dews  nitad  bia  hatred  of  tb*  national  enemy  to  tb* 

—  ,■ ,., ._  ..._,, pitch  of  a  paramial  and  bitter  animom^.    For  tha  next  At* 

yean  he  aomght  mtlj  owoitvu^  of  inikting  defeat  and 

....,«.,«,  „.^™i,u.™.»„,.„.u..„.j.  humiliation  on  tba^ai^  navy,  and  ha dirtingniahadbm- 

Dupuii  i^DDiJit  Dr  two  mtDotn  i  u  iIiq  r^ioigi,  aelf  by  hU  bravery  m  tha  auagamoat  at  Oattari  (1858)^ 

Vtmainc/iitiiuiiKat:  tmeamr •■  thx \ht 7.^iu of  theaxpeditiOBtoCMiiBa(163a),aadinbactlaatTanagoaa 

ijh«!iuiha^™PAi?™iWwfnH:.yi™a;  .nd  (iMlj,  Baroalooa  (1848),  and  the  ftp*  d*  Oata.    Tha 

'^J^"  if  ™'^l^'ir^D^t;^r  «1«C  '^^  navy  being  tft  oifHiplned  d«S«  tbe  Minnri^  of 

lui  61  tie  Iniiitntr,  dolinnd  lils  rices';  md  m  Lonia  XIV.,  DnqiMMM  obtamadkar*  tO  edsc  bia  aenicaa 

uni  o[  hii  life  uid  writingi  wu  pubiibiLi^i  by  iiii  (0  the  Ung  of  B««dai^«ho  gare  him  accnmiaaion  aaTke- 
admiral  in  1843.    In  tbia  o*Fati^  ha  defeated  tba  Daniab 

RE>f,  QijiLLAms,  BAiotr  (17T7-IS35),  one  fleet  near  Uottmbvg  and  tbna  Mead  the  ilaga  of  tb*  dty. 

Btinguiabedof  FrenchanatomiataandauTgeona,  The  Dao**  ntniSKl  to  the  atrag^  with  incMoaed fM«ea 

'iber  6,  1777,  at  Piem  Buffiita,  a  small  town  under  tha  Ofanmand  of  King  Oirialuni  in  peraon,  but  they 

He  was  sprung  from  poor  paranta,  and  was  wera  apin  defeated, — their  admiral  bdng  killed  and  hia 

btlie  means  of  receiving  an  ordinary  education  ahip  taken.    Peace  having  been  coneUtded  between  Sweden 

a  de  la  Marche  by  seme  charitable  perKios  to  and  Denmatkin  l«U,I>nqnaBiar*tiunad  to  France.     The 

i  been  introduced.     At  tho  newly  established  lerolt  at  Bordaani,  anptioitad  aa  it  waa  by  maUrial  aid 

leciDc,  under  Fourcroy,  he  bogao  the  atudy  of  from  Spain,  gaT*  bbn  tl 


mpouDded  m  to  the  origla  of  mytht 
le  upcditiou  orguind  by  NipDUon 
ount^.     In  nvi  Dattou  pnbluhed  an  abrliigniaiit 

iL     Anotber  ■bridgmeDt  of  the  eHtHF-  v^-rl^.i^i^'LutcO 
ion  mflthodica]  pUH,  wki  pobliibcd 


i  great  diligence-,  and  waa  appoiotsd  by  com-  hit  oonntty  and  gratifying 

ictor  of  tbe  [s£ulty  wben  only  eighteen  yean  Spaniard*.     In  18IM)  he  fitted  out  at  hit  o 

early  itudiea  were  directed  chiefly  to  morbid  ■quadniD  with  which  ha  blockaded    the  month  of  th* 

icb  ho  did  much  to  establish  on  a  acienti£e  Gironda,  aad  compelled  the  city  to  sorrender.     For  thia 

many  of  his  theories  wera  un<Kiund.     In  1S03  service  he  was  promoted  in  nnk,  and  receivtd  a  {pft  of  the 

ntod  sssiEtant«u7geon  at  the  HOtel-Dieu;  and  caitle  and  iale  of  Indre,  near  Nantaa.     Peace  with  Spain 

italpnife5sor  of  opemlive  surgery  in  mcoeaaion  wsa   coDcludad  in   1656,  and   for  aoma  yew*   aftarwaida 

in  leil.     In  1815  he  noa  appomted  to  tha  Duqueana  waa  Occupied  in  andeavoon  to  anpivaM  ^laqr 

cal  lurgery.  end  threo  j'tun  later  be  became  in  the   Ueditemnean.     On  tba   nvoh  of  1 

at  the  Hotel-Dieu.     Many  other  office*  wera  Holland,   be   woa   aent  to  support  tha    inc   .. 

>n  him ;  be  became  inspector  of  tha  onlveraity,  had  to  enoonnter  th*  onitad  fiaeta  of  Sma  and  Holland 

and  oftemard*  an   oflicer  in  the   Legion  of  under  the  comwwid  of  tha  c*I*htat*d  Auuial  DaBaytSfi. 
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After  serural  battle^  in  whicli  tho  advantage  was  generally 
oil  iho  side  of  tho  French,  a  decisive  engaceroent  took  place 
near  Catania,  on  the  20th  April  1C7C,  when  the  Dutch 
fleet  was  totally  routed  and  lie  Ruytor  mortally  wounded. 
The  greater  part  of  tho  defeated  fleet  was  afterwards 
liiirncd  in  the  harbour  of  Palenuo,  where  it  had  taken 
iiiiuge,  and  the  French  thus  secured  the  undisputed  com- 
mand of  tho  Mediterranean.  For  this  important  service 
Buquesne  received  a  letter  of  thanks  from  Louis  XIV.| 
together  with  the  title  of  marquis  and  the  estate  of 
Bouchct  Owing  to  lus  being  a  Protestant,  however,  his 
professiunal  rpnk  was  not  advanced.  His  last  achievements 
were  tho  bombardment  of  Algiers  (1C82-3),  in  order  to 
ed'uot  tlio  deliverance  of  the  Christian  captives  and  the 
boiiibanlmcnt  of  Genoa  in  1CS4.  On  the  revocation  of  the 
VAici  of  Nantes  Duquesne  lost  his  commission,  but  be  was 
Bpccially  excepted  from  baiiisLment.  He  died  at  Paris  on 
the  2d  February  1688. 

DUU.\N,  AuGUSTiN  (1780-  1SG2),  one  of  tho  leaders  of 
tho  literary  m«)venicnt  in  Spain  during  the  present  century, 
%\j9  born  at  Madrid,  where  his  father  held  the  poet  of  court 
physician.  He  lost  his  mother  in  childhood,  and,  instead 
of  being  educated  in  tho  capital,  was  sent  to  the  seminary 
at  Vergara,  rather  to  gain  strength  and  health  than  such 
mathematics  and  Latin  as  his  clerical  teachers  could  supply. 
Thence  ho  returned  a  firm  believer  in  ghosts,  and  erudite  in 
tliu  traditions  of  S[>anish  romance.  In  1817  he  joined  tho 
iiiiiver:ity  of  Seville  for  the  study  of  ]»hilosophy  and  law, 
uiiil  in  diie  cuurso  was  admitted  an  advocate  at  Valladolid. 
From  1821  to  1S23  he  held  a  post  in  the  direceion  general 
ile  esiudios  at  Madrid  ;  but  in  the  latter  year  ho  was 
discarded  on  account  of  his  political  opinions,  and  it  was 
nut  till  l$3i  that  ho  received  a  new  appointment  as  secre- 
t.iry  of  the  board  for  tho  censorship  of  the  press,  shortly 
afterward?  8up]>lcmontcd  by  a  post  in  tho  National  Library 
at  Madrid  The  revolution  of  1810  again  led  to  his  dis- 
missal ;  but  he  recovered  his  position  in  1843,  and  in  1854 
attained  the  rank  of  director  o5  the  library.  Next  year, 
liowcver,  ho  retired,  and  the  rest  of  his  life  wai  devoted  to 
his  literary  work.  He  died  in  1862.  It  was  in  1828, 
•hortly  after  his  first  discharge  from  office,  that  he  published 
Lis  discourse  on  the  influence  which  modem  criticism  bad 
exercised  on  tho  ancient  Spanish  theatre  (Diteorto  tobn  U 
iiijlMJo  que  ha  tenido  la  eritiea  modemaeit  la  deeadeneia  del 
ieatro  antijuo) ;  and,  though  the  work  was  anonymous,  it 
pmdiicc<l  a  marvellous  effect  on  the  tendencies  of  the  national 
drama.  He  next  endeavoured  to  make  better  known  to 
hi 9  follnw-countr}inon  those  half-forgotten  treasures  of  their 
litor.ituro,  in  the  collection  of  which  he  had  spared  neither 
money  nor  toil.  Five  volumes  of  a  Romancero  general 
apprared  from  1828  to  1832  (republished,  with  considerable 
adilition^  and  improvements,  in  2  volq.  1849-1851),  and 
Tidia  espaHoldf  or  a  collection  of  old  Spanish  comedies, 
in  3  vols.,  in  1S34.  As  an  original  poet  the  author  is 
bi'.«!  known  by  a  poem  in  imitation  of  the  style  of  the  15ih 
crnlurj',  cntithil  IjOS  tres  tor"uJat  del  Vfrfffl  de  amor,  or 
*  Til..'  Three  Citron  Trees  of  tho  Orchinl  of  I<.ove." 

I)i:KANI)r.S,  WiLUELMUS  (1237-1296).  otherwise 
I)i*RANris  «ir  l)i"K*NTi,  was  Iwrn  at  Puimisson,  sometimes 
writtrn  Puini'>i'i^iiii,  a  small  town  in  the  diocese  of  Beziers, 
in  I/in;fued«c,  whfnce  he  i-«sonif  times  dt»scril^d  as  a  native 
<»f  Provrn*"*.'.  He  httidiwl  Iiw  iitwlor  IVmanhis  of  Parma, 
in  th«3  UTiiv»>rMi»y  rif  Ikiloscnn,  when*  he  w.h  j»roni»>totl  to  the 
d*»?r*'o  I  if  livf.ir.  He  nhortiy  aft^•^^va^^^^^  migrated  to  the 
iiniver^itv  nf  NI.Kl'.'na.  where  he  K*canie  so  famum  l»v  his 
I«-ctiin"«  u!t  tin*  <.iMiiii  I.iw  that  ho  attnirU^l  the  notice  of 
Piijir  ('!f  jii'Tit  IV.,  m1i  )apj'«»inti^d  hiniiit<litor  >f  thi»  p.Ua('e, 
and  suliM-  iMi.'ntly  HuUK-acon  and  ch.iplun.  In  1274  he  oc- 
runipanicd  Pi.pe  Oreg«»ry  X.  m  his  secretary  to  the  Council  of 
I.yoas  iKhi«.h  is  reckoned  as  the  fourteenth  gen-jrol  council, 


and  under  the  pontificates  of  levvral  subeaqQMit  popes  BUti 
many  highly  responsible  officeo.  He  vis  appointed  in  1  ^7 
spiritual  and  temponl  legate  of  the  patrimony  o(  St  htti 
under  Pope  Nicholas  III.,  and  in  1278  took  possassido,  is 
the  name  of  the  some  Pope,  of  the  provincet  of  Bologm  ud 
Romogno.  In  1281  Pope  Martin  IV.  named  him  Tinr 
spiritual,  and  in  1283  governor  of  the  temporalities  oftfci 
two  provinces,  in  which  office  be  hod  the  directioo  of  \h§ 
war  against  the  rebellions  province  of  BomogniL  Tbe  ton 
of  Castrum  Ripamm  Urbanatiom  hnTing  been  bant  dowi 
during  the  war,  he  rebuilt  it,  and  renamed  it  Ontrm 
Dnrantis.  Pope  Urban  VIIL  ■nbeeqnently  gave  to  tto 
town  the  name  of  Urbanio,  which  it  bears  in  the  pRMil 
day.  Pope  Honoriua  IV.  retained  Dnmndns  in  thi  mm 
offices  until  the  end  of  1286,  when  hie  eUction  to  tk 
bishopric  of  Meude,  in  Laugnedoe,  win  the  ooetsiao  of  Idi 
retiring  for  a  short  time  from  the  eondoct  of  dvil  rftia 
Durandus,  however,  appears  to  haTO  remained  in  Ita|j,iBd 
to  have  revised  at  this  time  several  of  his  worb.  Hi 
refused  in  1295  the  archbishopric  of  Ravenna,  which  w 
offered  to  him  by  Pope  Boniface  YIIL,  and  oeeeptod  ii  pf* 
ference  the  more  arduous  office  of  govemor  of  too  pnmoei 
of  Romagnaand  of  the  marchof  Aucona.  Thepei^ofiki 
Ghibellines,  however,  carried  on  bostiUties  against  the  Holy 
See  with  so  much  vigour  that  he  found  his  strength  miiqsil 
to  the  exigencies  of  government ;  and,  having  leiigDsd  loi 
office,  he  retired  to  Rome,  where  he  diied  on  1st  Nundbv 
1296. 

Darandus  wm  the  aothor  of  stvend  rtry  Ictnwd  vnda.  Tte 
most  famoni  of  them  is  his  Sttteulum,  Jmtidalt,  T\m  vtriui 
entitled  in  the  printed  copies,  the  c«rlicst  of  which  vaa  faUiM 
at  Kome  in  folio  in  1474,  ss  Spteulnm  Jttrit :  bottU  thtWl 
have  the  title  of  Spemlum  Judinmte  ;  and  Dursiidas  hiwrit  ii  kil 
epistle  dedicatory  to  Canlinai  Ottobonns  Firsco^  tlUrwuk  Tm 
Adrian  V.,  dcscrilies  it  anUiT  this  Utter  Ulle.  It  »  a  foa^ 
treatise  on  civil  and  canon  law,  and  it  eanifed  for  its  author.  vLa 
voung.  the  surname  of  the  Father  of  Practice.  Daraoiln  iiiftfcl* 
IiRve  com]ileteit  it  in  1271,  st  tlie  s|*e  of  thirty*foar,  sml  he  w*e" 
it  some  time  between  1287  and  1291.  It  has  since  hisdnthr' 
quired  much  celebrity  as  one  of  the  bsst  eooRee  of  tkf  detail* 
history  of  law,  and  the  canonists  aro  accmtosMil  to  rite  Dsinta 
under  the  bye-name  of  •the  8i*culatOT."  Tbeoridnal  veifc  halM 
enriched  by  ailditions  f^om  tae  ]ieB  of  John  AaAirs  in  ISM.  m 
by  further  additions  from  the  pen  of  Biddns.  An  al}>hshftic  uUi 
of  its  contents  (lnrentoriam>  wasdrmwa  op  by  Cardinal  Drnwr  is 
1306,  and  the  Speculum jnuutd  throogh  thirty-eiglit  iwiBii 
between  1474  and  1678.  Tne  next  im]iortaut  woA  of  Dsiota 
is  his  JUpertorium  Aureum  or  BmiariMM,  whMi  hdedieatflte 


Cardinal  llattiueus ;  Durandos  himscU  in  his  prrfaes  JeapatwiU 
Tk-ork  bf  the  name  of  Breviarimn,  bat  It  is  desrribed  hf  hia  ii 


lYpfaco  to  the  Sfieeulnm  by  the  title  of  ReperforimmAwnm, 
which  title  it  is  more  generally  known.  It  is  sniniesid  te  hi«e 
been  composed  by  Ihirandne  in  the  intcrrsl  between  the  Wwn* 
pletion  snd  ihe  revision  of  ths  Spetmlmn.  His  Cwnmiw»Kvmn 
Cwcilium  LvgdunenMe  is  a  work  of  much  interrM,  es  l>«w»j* 
himself  drew  op  the  Decretals,  which  after  his  dratli  «wt  iw>M 
in  the  Scxtut  Durandus  also  wrote  a  commsBtarr  on  the  dienttt 
of  Tope  Nicholas  III.,  which  is  only  known  to  as  from  the qrti|*« 
his  tomb,  as  preserved  by  Softi,  and  which  erninsantas slllsecsaM 
writings,  amongst  wliich  may  bemmtioacd  his  itftciitmm  i^i^mm, 
inserted  in  th«  Syeculum  JudieiaU,  his  Kntmult  i^f*** 
Ofcioritm,  which  has  i4ueed  tlirongli  many  editions  thff  «ilif^  •■ 
n Inch  was  ])nnied  at  Mavcnce  in  1 459,  and  a  copy  of  whieh  ii  **» 
i.y  the  Al.be  Pascal  to  Tiare  been  aold  for  2700  fnnca.  A  »«* 
sciipt  of  his  Pant{/icaU  Patmut,  beinx  a  timtiae  «■  thsjaowj 
bishops,  H  jireserved  in  the  National  Lihniy  of  Psna.  Dwj*" 
the  S[>ei'ulator  is  sometimes  confounded  with  Durundas  d  aisle 
ror.i.iiio,  hishop  of  Meauz,  who  died  in  1SS2.  and  wai  *eMft« 
of  two  ti  latisA's,  De  JurtMlietumi  ond/k  Lcy^irs.  and  with  ^  ^Sj 
Durau  lu«,  his  o^n  nephew,  who  wma  the  aatlier  of  a  work  coatM 
Ik  mnlo  erlcbtanai  CoHMtlii,  and  who  died  in  Cyf«ws  m  Ittl 

DUUAXOO,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  tlm  provinee  J  Biiay 
IG  miles  mmth-east  of  &lbao^  at  tlie  eonflnsBes  of  thi 
1  )uran»;o  and  the  Manario.  As  n  militmy  position «<•*• 
im|>ortauce  it  w  often  mentioned  in  history  ;  itt  ch««« 
S.m  Pedro  de  Tavira  is  one  of  the  etriioik  in  the  Bitap^ 
district ;  and  that  of  Santa  Ana  has  nOM  inttrestiac  sIbiN 
constructed  by  Ventura  Bodrigoei  in  1774.    Tfci  iam^ 
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AnU,  who  number  about  2600,  are  |>aitl7  engaged  in  the 
snanufactiue  of  iron  and  steel,  and  carry  on  a  trade  with 
'Hamburg  in  cbestnutA.  The  foundation  of  the  town  is 
Ascribed  to  the  early  kings  of  Navarre,  and  in  1153  it 
obtained  the  rank  of  a  countship.  The  decree  by  which 
Don  Carioe  in  1839  ordered  all  foreigners  taken  in  arms 
jkgainst  him  to  be  shot  was  issued  from  Dorango. 

DURANGO,  sometimes  called  Ciudad  db  Viotobu,  or 
CrUADiANA,  a  City  of  Mezlco,  the  capital  of  the  state  of 
Durango,  lies  near  the  foot  of  the  south-eastern  slope  of  the 
Sierra  ^Iadre,  at  a  height  of  6847  feet  above  the  sea,  in 
2V  25'  N.  kt  and  105*  55'  W.  long.  It  is  the  centre  of  a 
Itoman  Catholic  bishopric,  and  possesses  a  cathedral,  ten 
parish  churches,  a  hospital,  Oovemment-buildings,  a  peni- 
tentiary, a  state  prison,  a  bull-ring,  and  a  large  cock-pit 
Formerly  the  seat  of  a  Jesuit  college,  it  still  maintains  an 
episcopal  aeniiuary,  and  an  institute  with  literary,  legal,  and 
scientific  departments.  It  is  well  supplied  wiUi  water  by 
thermal  and  other  springs,  which  not  only  satisfy  the  demands 
of  nine  public  baths,  but  also  fill  considerable  channels  along 
the  streets.  Trade  is  carried  on  with  the  northern  and  north- 
wpistem  states ;  and,  besides  a  mint,  a  gold  refinery,  and 
other  offices  connected  with  the  mining  operations,  there 
Are  glass  works,  printing-presses,  and  factories  for  cotton 
Aiid  woollon  goods,  leather,  and  tobacco.  Durango  was 
formded  in  ir>59  or  1560  by  Alonso  F^heco,  an  officer  of 
the  Viceroy  Velasco,  as  a  military  post  for  the  control  of  the 
OhichimecasL  It  was  soon  after  made  an  episcopal  see, 
bat  did  not  attain  any  great  imi)ortance  till  the  discovery 
of  the  rich  dejiosits  of  Onarisamey ;  and  most  of  its  public 
buildings  were  erected  at  the  expense  of  2iambTano,  the 
owner  of  the  mines.  In  1783  it  had  no  more  than  8000 
inhabitants ;  about  1850  they  were  estimated  at  30,000  or 
40,000;  in  1808  they  were  reduced  to  12,449. 

DURANTE,  Francesco,  a  celebrated  Italian  composer, 
<ind  one  of  the  founders  of  the  so-called  Neapolitan  school 
of  mnsic,  was  bom  at  Frattamaggiore,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Kaples,  and  not,  as  hns  been  erroneously  stated,  in  the  city 
of  that  name.  The  date  of  his  birth  is  generally  given 
lune  years  too  late.  In  reality  he  was  bom  on  March  15, 
1684.  At  an  early  age  he  entered  the  Conservatorio  dei 
poveri  di  Gesd  Cristo,  at  Naples,  where  he  received  lessons 
from  Gbetano  Oreco ;  but  soon  he  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  celebrated  Alessandro  Scarlatti,  at  that  time  the  head 
and  omamcnt  of  another  great  music  school  of  Naples,  the 
Conservatory  of  St  Onofrio.  Under  him  Durante  studied 
for  a  considerable  time,  and  left  him  only  to  go  to  Rome, 
>rhere,  during  further  five  years,  he  completed  his  vocal 
studies  under  Pitoni  On  his  return  to  Naples  he  obtained 
the  position  of  chapel-master  at  the  school  of  St  Onofrio, 
\irhich  he  occupied  till  1743,  when  he  succeeded  Porpora 
OS  head  of  the  Conservatorio  Sante  Maria  di  Loretto,  also 
at  Naples.  This  post  he  held  for  thirteen  years,  till  his 
death  in  1755.  His  fame  as  a  teacher  was  all  but 
unrivalled,  and  the  most  celebrated  nmsters  of  the  earlier 
school  of  Italian  opera  are  amongst  his  pupils.  Only 
Jomclli,  Paesiello,  Pergolesi,  Piccini,  and  Vinci  may  be 
mentioned  here.  Under  him  the  Neapolitan  school  of 
music  reached  its  climax  of  celebrity,  and  it  was  in  this 
school  that  the  great  traditions  of  Italian  vocal  art  were 
«3tabIi8hQd,  the  last  remnants  of  which  are  rapidly  dis- 
appearing from  the  modern  stage.  As  a  composer  Durante 
aulhored  to  the  severe  style  of  the  early  Italian  masters. 
The  structure  of  his  choral  pieces  is  surpassed  by  Handel 
alone  amongst  his  contemporaries.  His  instrumentation 
also  sho\T3  many  new  and  beautiful  effects.  A  complete 
collection  of  Duranto's  works,  consisting  all  but  exclusively 
of  sacred  comi)ositions,  was  presented  by  Selvoggi,  a 
Neapolitan  lover  of  art,  to  the  Paris  library.  A  catalogue 
of  it  may  be  found  in  F^tis's  Biogmphie  Univertelle,     The 


imperial  library  of  Yiomm  aleo  prosenret  a  valuable  coDee- 
tion  of  Durante's  manu8cri)it8^  iSro  xyquiema,  several 
masses  (one  of  which,  a  most  original  work,  is  the  I'ostonii 
Mass  for  four  voices),  and  the  Lunentations  of  the  Prophet 
Jeremiah  are  amongst  his  most  important  settings. 

DURS.0,  Josk  db  SxMTii  KrrTA,  a  Brazilian  poet,  wns 
bora  at  Marianna,  in  the  province  of  Minos  Qeraes,  in 
1 737;  and  died  at  Lisbon  m  1 784.  He  studied  at  Coimbro, 
in  Portugal,  graduated  at  a  doctor  of  divinity,  became  a 
member  of  the  Augustinian  order  of  friars,  and  obtained  a 
great  reputation  as  a  preacher.  Having  irritated  the 
minister  Pombal  by  his  defence  of  the  Jesuits,  ho  retired 
from  Portugal ;  and,  after  being  imprisoned  in  Spain  as  a 
spy,  found  his  way  to  Italy,  where  ho  became  acquainted 
with  Alfieri,  Pindemonte,  Caati,  and  other  literary  men  of 
the  tima  On  his  return  to  Portugal  he  delivered  the  n|)eii- 
ing  address  at  the  university  of  Cohnbra  for  the  year  1778 ; 
but  soon  after  retired  to  the  cloisters  of  a  Qratian  convent 
At  the  time  of  his  death  he  taught  in  the  little  collcgo 
belonging  to  that  order  in  Lisboa  His  principal  poem, 
entitled  Coromtinc,  poema  epieo  do  detcnhrimfnto  da  Bahim^ 
appeared  at  Lisbon  in  1781,  but  proved  at  first  a  total 
fauure.  Its  value  has  gradually  b^en  recognized,  and  it 
now  ranks  as  one  of  the  best  poems  in  Brazilian  literature- 
remarkable  especially  for  its  fine  descriptions  of  scenery  and 
native  life  in  South  America.  The  historic  institute  of  Rio 
de  Janeiro  offered  a  prize  to  the  author  of  the  best  essay 
on  the  legend  of  Caramuru ;  and  the  suoceesful  competitor 
published  a  new  edition  of  Durfto's  poem.  There  are  two 
French  translations,  one  of  which  appeared  in  1829  in  3 
vols.  8vo. 

Sec  Adolfo  de  Yarnhsgen,  Epieot  SrarQUrot,  1845;  Perrfra  da 
SilT«,  Ch  Var6e8  Ultuir^do  Bratil,  1868 ;  Wolf,  L$ Br4M lOUntin, 
Beriia,  1868. 

DURAZZO,  the  ancient  Dymxehium,  or  Epidamnutf  ia 
Turkish  Dratsh,  and  in  Slavonian  Duitz,  a  seaport  town 
of  European  Turicey,  in  Albania,  about  fifty  miles  south 
of  Scutari,  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Adriatic.  It  is 
the  seat  of  a  Roman  Catholic  bishop  and  a  Greek  arch- 
bishop, but  in  every  respect  has  greatly  declined  from  its 
former  prosperity.  The  walls  are  dilapidated ;  ■  phmtain  trees 
are  growing  on  the  gigantic  ruins  of  its  old  Byzantins 
citadel ;  and  its  harbour,  once  equally  commodious  and  safe, 
is  gradually  becoming  silted  up.  The  only  features  worthy 
of  notice  are  the  quay,  with  its  rows  of  cannon,  and  the 
bridge,  750  feet  long,  which  leads  across  the  marshy  stretch  • 
along  the  coast  Such  trade  as  it  still  possesses  is  mainly 
carried  on  with  Trieste,  and  consists  in  ulb  export  of  grain, 
skins,  wool,  wood,  and  leeches.  The  population  is  esti- 
mated at  9000. 

DURBAN,  or  more  correctly  DTTrbait,  a  town  of  South 
Africa,  in  Natal,  in  the  county  of  Durban,  situated  on  a 
sandflat  about  a  mile  to  the  north  of  the  bay  of  Port  Natal, 
in  29*  62'  S.  lat  and  SV  2'  R  long.  It  is  well  hud  out 
with  wide  tree^aded  streets,  carries  on  n  considerable 
export  and  import  trade,  and  possesses  an  Episcopalian 
church,  two  Wesleyan  chapels  (one  for  natives  and  the 
other  for  Europeans),  a  Government  school,  a  prison,  a 
custom-house,  a  literary  institution,  and  an  agricultural 
and  horticultural  society.  Durban  was  founded  in  1834 
as  the  capital  of  the  republican  colony  of  Victoria,  and 
its  name  was  bestowed  in  honour  of  Sir  Benjamin  DUrfoan, 
the  governor  of  the  Cape.  The  population,  mostly  Eng-. 
lish,  was  in  1866,  4991. 

DVREN,  a  town  of  Prussia,  at  the  l^jsad  of  a  circle  in 
the  province  of  the  Rhine,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Roer, 
at  a  railway  junction  eighteen  miles  east  of  Aix-la-ChapeDeL 
Besides  two  Roman  CaUiolic  and  two  Protestant  diurcbei^ 
it  possesses  three  nunneries,  a  synmasium,  a  mining  scboo!,  , 
and  a  blind  asylum — the  Elisabeth  Institution^ which 
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was  made  a  provincial 
imi>er,   and  needles   ore 


fonoded   in  1845  and   in   18C3 

csL^lilishiuent     Woollen   goods, 

manufactured  on  an  extensive  scale ;  and  flax-spinnings  felt- 

>\-ea>'ing,   wire-weaving;  rail-casting,   and  zino-roUing  are 

aldo  carried  on. 

Dtiren  it  iirobably  to  be  id«Dtt6ed  witb  tlie  M«reodiinun  of  the 
Ubii.  where  they  were  defeated  bf  Civilu  in  69  a. n.  It  reoeivetl 
from  ChAriemagne  the  rank  of  an  imperial  dtr,  and  its  claimi  were 
mnflnned  by  Kupert  in  li07.  Pawned  by  Frederick  II.  to  Gonnt 
AVilliuD  of  J  alien  ai  eecarity  for  the  pavment  of  a  debt,  it  was 
ultimately  incorporated  with  the  dnchy  of  J  alien.     Its  naaie  ire- 

3iieiitly  ocean  iu  the  hiatory  of  the  Palatinate.     Population  in 
875,  14,642. 

DURER,  Albrscht  (1471-1528),  was  bom  at  Norem- 
berg  on  the  21st  of  May  1471 ;  he  was  therefore  six  ye^is 
older  than  Titian  and  twelve  years  older  than  Raphael  In 
the  history  of  art,  Albert  Dilrer  has  a  name  equal  to  that 
of  the  greatest  of  the  Italiana.  North  of  the  Alps,  his  only 
peer  was  Uolboin.  fiat  Holbein  was  not  bom  till  1497, 
1^  lived  after  1525  principally  in  England;  hence  in 
youth  he  came  within  the  influence  of  the  already  matured 
arts  of  Italy,  and  in  manhood  his  best  powers  were  concen- 
trated on  the  painting  of  portraits  in  a  foreign  countiy. 
Dorer  lived  a  German  among  Qermans,  and  is  the  true  re- 
presentative artist  of  that  nation.  .All  the  qualities  of  his 
art—its  combination  of  the  wild  and  m^^^ed  with  the 
homely  and  tender,  its  meditative  depth,  its  enigmatic  gloom, 
its  sincerity  and  energy,  its  iron  dUigeLce  and  discipline  all 
thesf  are  qualities  of  the  German  spiriL  And  the  hoar  ai 
which  DUrer  arose  to  interpret  that  spirit  in  art  was  the 
most  pregnant  and  critical  in  the  whole  history  of  his  race. 
It  was  Sie  hour  of  the  Renaissance,  of  the  transition 
between  the  Middle  Ages  and  our  own.  The  awakening  of 
Germany  at  the  Renaissance  was  not,  like  the  other  awaken- 
iiig  of  Italy  at  the  same  time,  a  movement  merely  intellec- 
tual It  was,  indeed,  from  Italy  that  the  races  of  the  North 
caught  the  impulse  of  intellectual  freedom,  the  spirit  of 
science  and  curiosity,  the  longing  retrospect  towaids  the 
classic  pest ;  but  joined  with  these,  in  Germany,  was  a 
moral  impulse  which  was  her  own,  a  craving  after  trath 
and  right,  a  rebellioii  against  tyranny  and  corrapti<m,  an 
assertion  of  spiritual  independence — theRenaiaunce  was  big 
in  the  North,  as  it  was  not  in  the  South,  with  a  Reformation 
to  come.  The  art  of  printing  was  invented  at  the  right  time 
to  help  and  hasten  the  new  movement  of  men's  minds. 
Nor  was  it  by  the  diffusion  of  written  ideas  only  that  the 
.  new  art  supplied  the  means  of  popular  enlightenment  Alonff 
with  wora-printing,  or  indeed  in  advance  of  it,  thfre  had 
come  into  use  another  kind  of  printing;  picture-printing,  or 
what  is  commonly  called  engraving  Just  as  books,  or 
word-printing,  were  the  means  of  multiplying,  cheapening; 
and  disseminating  ideas,  so  engravings,  or  picture-printing; 
were  the  means  of  multiplying,  cheapening,  and  disseminat- 
ing images  which  gave  vividness  to  the  ideas,  or  served,  for 
those  ignorant  of  letters,  in  their  stead.  Technically,  the 
art  of  engraving  was  a  development  of  the  art  of  the  gold- 
mtth  or  metal- chaser.  Between  the  art  of  the  goldsmith 
and  the  art  of  the  painter  there  had  always  been  a  doee 
alliance,  ^th  being  habitually  ezerdsed  by  persons  of  the 
mune  family  and  sometimes  by  one  and  tlie  same  person ; 
ft<i  that  there  was  no  lock  of  hands  ready  trained,  so  to 
speak,  for  the  new  art  which  was  a  combination  of  the  other 
two,  and  required  of  the  man  who  practised  it  that 
ho  fthuuld  dcHign  like  a  painter  and  cut  metal  like  a  gold- 
smith. The  engraver  on  metal  habitually  cut  his  own 
dvni^'ns  ;  whereas  denigns  intended  to  be  cut  on  wood  were 
u.HualIy  handed  ov6r  to  a  doss  of  workmen — Formackneider 
^-espv«:ially  duvoted  to  that  industry.  B^^th  kinds  of 
ongmving  auon  come  to  be  in  great  demand.  Independently 
of  the  illustratii>n  of  written  or  printed  books,  separate 
engravings  or  sets  of  engravings,  were  produced,  and  found 


a  ready  sale  aft  all  the  markets,  fain,  and  AttrA-lsiUfsh 
of  the  laud.    Subjects  of  pcnmlar  devotioo  preduauiiatcd. 
Figures  of  the  Virgin  aiici  childy  of  the  apostlas,  tfa» 
evangelists,  the  fathers  of  the  church,  tlw  ■aintsind  martyn^ 
with  illustration  of  saered  historj  and  the  Apoealypas^wm 
supplied  in  endless  repetiftioii  to  satisfy  tba  oann^i  of  s 
pious  and  simple-minded  people    BattotheMwwaqddUy 
added  subjects  of  allagoiy,  solQecta  of  rlasBfsl  hanrnf 
confused  mythologies  of  Hercniea,  Satyr,  and  Tritoo    wb- 
jects  of  witchcraft  and  anpefttitioii,  snbjeelB  of  daily  )ak, 
scenes  of  the  parlour  and  tha  ekHstar,  of  the  ahom  ths  Idd, 
the  market,  and  the  camp ;  and  liatlj  portraita  of  luoos 
men,  with  scenes  of  eonrt  life  and  pnaeely  paoMtf  «ii 
ceremony.    The  emperor  M^»imiiw>  iiim— 1#  ^nfaoii^ 
adventurous,  ostentatioua,  oo  fixe  with  a  hnndiedaabiliia^ 
and  above  all  with  the  desire  of  pofiiUar  fiBM^  gave  eoetisMt 
employment  to  the  eraftsmen  of  Aogshmg  and  NasBbav 
in  designing  and  engraving  proeeesionu  and  Umom 
representations,  which  were  destined  to  commsaionls  )m 
to  all  time  in  hb  dooble  chaiaeter  of  imperial  kefiiv 
and  hero  of  rooianoek    8o  the  new  ait  beeame  tbe  wun^ 
for  all  men  to  read,  of  dl  the  life  and  tlioiiglita  of  tbs  ^ 
The  genius  of  Albeit  Dilrer  caiuioi  be  rightly  ettelri 
without  taking  into  aoooont  the  poaitioa  which  tfaa  srt  of 

Xving  thus  held  in  the  enlture  of  his  tinsL  Bs  ii% 
i,  first  of  all  a  painter  :  and  though  in  his  mIWi 
he  was  too  scrapnloosaad  laborions  to  prodaee  mm$  pA 
worka,  and  thoogh  one  of  his  greateati  the  AwnMrimrf 
the  Virgin,  has  been  destroyed  bj  fiie^  and  aeolMi^  the 
Feast  of  Roae-Gaiiands,  has  enfti^d  inepanhtr  bitfHi 
injury  and  repair,  yet  the  paintingi  lAiea  naaii  by  Vi 
hand  are  sofficient  to  place  nim  emntig  the  gnat  WK$m4 
theworid.  He haa eveiy gift fai art esospl the QfHk isd 
the  Itaisaa  gift  of  beauty  or  ideal  grtee.  U  nljpNi 
painting^  he  haa  profound  eenaatneM  end  hnaiQ^ 
iMid  an  Tnerhanstihle  diamatie  invntion;  end  IhsiHV' 
aoiT  landscape  and  tffwiery  of  hie  eoBpOBtVM  st  bm 
ri^^  conceived  and  better  atndied  than  by  any  niihr 
before  him.  Inpoitnat|he  ia  emMl^mealvdr  tkad 
and  body,  rendering  evaiy  detifl  of  the  hnBM  wmt 
fidea  with  a  microaoopo  fUblity,  wluA  ne>erthi>Mi  um 
net  encumber  or  ontoMj  the  eenntial  tad  imHr  dnelr 
of  thepmsoQ  lepreeented..  Still  more  if  we  Jndgi  Un  If 
his  drawingi  and  studies,  of  whidi  n  ¥Mt  nnibsr  iii  ii** 
served  in  private  as  well  aa  pnblio  fnlleetiiOB^  ihd  w 
realize  his  power  in  gnipiqg  and  delinaatiM  Mind 
fact  ani^  character,  the  ffwnbined  psnlj  end  Bissi^ 
neas  ol  hia  atyle»  the  penetration  of  Ua  e«e^  end  the  ataflrt 
anpeihuman  patience  and  moBanew  cf  his  line  in  Ai^ 
ing;  whether  from  peiBon%  enhnah^  planl^  or  )uiKHi^ 
whether  with  pui,  pend!,  dmreoel,  or  (iduch  w  ■ 
favourite  method)  in  oolonr  with  the  poinl  of  the  teiA 
But  neitbor  his  paintiiy  nor  hie  dmnngi  eonld  by  tte- 
selves  have  won  for  lum  the  fannenw  popdar  tes  wi 
authority  which  have  been  hia  from  hb  «wn  tana  to  9m\ 
that  faoM  and  that  anthority  are  due  to  hia  pieeaiaM 
in  the  most  popular  and  damoeratie  of  the  ait%  thrt  d 
which  tho  worb  are  acceasiKle  to  the  laigMi  neabBt  ^ 
art  of  engraving  In  an  egt  i^iA  &w  a  laifi  prt  d  ^ 
intellectual  nourishment  Ihun  eqgraviag^  Dtrar  fanUiA 
the  most  masterly  eiampke  both  of  the  lefiaed  and  ehbe* 
rate  art  of  the  metal  engraver,  ai  well  ai  the  ■(■'^■'^^ 
inventions  for  the  robort  and  rimph  art  of  lie  vmI 
engraver. 

The  town  of  Nwemberg  in  nanconia,  ia  lie  i|i  ■ 
Diirer,  was  a  home  most  favovable  to  the  p9fSk  ad 
oxerciso  of  his  poweii.  Of  the  free  impvial  dliM  ■ 
central  Germany,  none  bad  a  giealv  Urtarie  hrn^  um  • 
more  settled  and  patriotio  gofemaent,  none  was  aonlbs 
favourite  of  the  emperoii^  none  was  the  ml  of  aaon  irti** 
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id  flonriitlriiig  cmumerre.  Nuremberg  wa»  tho  great  mart 
tr  tlie  merchiuidiBe  tbat  ouue  to  ceutnil  Europe  from  the 
Ast  Uirough  Venice  and  over  the  jtosses  of  the  T>toL 
be  held  not  only  a  close  commercial  intercourse,  but  also 
close  intellectual  intercourse,  with  Italy.  Without  being 
forward  as  the  neig(hbour  city  of  Augsburg  to  embrace 
e  architectural  fashions  of  the  Italian  Kenaissance, — nay, 
Dtinuing  to  bo  profoundly  imbued  with  the  old  Genuon 
irgher  spirit,  and  to  wear,  with  an  evidence  which  is 
nost  unimitaired  to  this  day,  the  old  German  civic 
[>ect, — she  had  imported,  before  the  close  of  the  15th 
atury,  much  of  the  new  learning  of  Italy,  and  numbered 
long  her  citizens  a  Willibald  Pirkheimer,  a  Sebald 
Ureyer,  a  Hortmaun  Bchedel,  and  others  fit  to  hold  a 
ice  in  the  first  rank  of  Eurojiean  humanists.     The  life 

0  which  Albert  DUrer  was  bom  was  a  grave,  a  devout,  a 
r-loving,  and  a  lettered  life,  in  the  midxt  of  a  community 
voted  to  honourable  commerce  and  honourable  civic 
ivities,  proud  of  its  past,  proud  of  its  wealth,  proud  of 

liberties,  proud  of  its  arts  and  ingenuities,  aud  abouod- 

1  in  aspects  of  a  quaint  and  picturesque  dignity.  His 
oily  was  not  of  Nuremberg  descent,  but  came  from  the 
lage  of  Eytas  in  Himgary.  The  name,  however,  is 
rman,  and  the  family  bearing — an  open  door — ^points 
an  original  form  of  ThUrer,  meaning  a  maker  of  doors, 
carpenter.     Albrecht  Dilrer  the  elder  was  a  goldsmith 

trade,  and  settled  soon  after  the  middle  of  the  15th 
itnry  in  Nurember^g.  He  served  as  assistant  under  a 
ater  goldsmith  of  the  city,  Hieronymus  Holper,  and 
iseatly  married  his  master's  daughter,  Barbara.  This 
8  in  1468,  the  bridegroom  being  forty  aud  the  bride 
een  yean  of  age.  They  had  eighteen  children,  of  whom 
bert  was  the  second.  The  elder  DUrer  was  an  esteemed 
ftsman  and  citizen,  sometimes,  it  seems,  stredtened  by 
)  claims  of  his  immense  family,  but  living  iu  virtue  and 
loor  to  the  end  of  his  days.  The  accounts  we  have  of 
a  proceed  from  his  illustrious  son.  who  always  speaks 
ii  the  teudereftt  reverence  and  afiection  of  bota  his 
rents,  and  has  left  a  touching  narrative  of  the  deathbed 
each.  He  painted  the  portrait  of  his  father  twice,  once 
rot  1490,  the  second  time  in  1497.  The  former  of  these 
>  pieces  is  in  the  Uffizj  at  Florence ;  the  latter,  well 
yvm  by  Hollar's  engraving,  is  in  the  possession  of  the 
te  of  Northumberland.  A  third  "Portrait  of  his  Father  " 
Diirer,  in  the  gallery  at  Frankfort,  is  probably  so  called 
error.  The  young  Albert  was  his  father's  favourite  son. 
[y  father,"  these  are  liis  own  words,  "  took  special  delight 
me.  Seeing  that  I  was  industrious  in  working  and 
ning,  ho  put  me  to  school ;  and  when  I  had  learned  to 
1  and  write,  he  took  me  home  from  school  and  taught 

the  goldsmith's  trade."  By-and-by  the  boy  found 
Lself  drawn  by  preference  from  goldsmith's  work  to 
iting;  and  after  some  hesitation,  his  fatlier  at  first 
oaing  his  wishes  on  the  ground  of  the  time  already 
it  in  learning  the  former  trade,  he  was  at  the  age  of 
«n  and  a  half  apprenticed  for  three  years  to  the 
ici))al  painter  of  the  town,  Michael  Wohlgemuth, 
tilgemuth  furnishes  a  complete  type  of  the  German 
Iter  of  that  age.  At  the  head  of  a  large  shop  with 
lerous  assistants,  his  business  was  to  turn  out,  generally 

a  small  price,  devotional  pieces  commissioned  by 
cantile  corporations  or  private  persons  to  decorate  their 
3eU  in  the  churches, — the  preference  being  usually  for 
les  of  our  Lord's  Passion,  or  for  tortures  and  martyrdoms 
lie  aaints.  In  work  of  this  class,  the  painters  of  upper 
many  before  the  Kenaissance  show  considerable 
inical  knowledge,  and  a  love  of  rich  and  quaint  costumes 
of  landscape,  but  in  the  human  part  ef  thoir  representa- 
^  often  a  grim  and  debased  exaggeration,  transgressing 
Dounds  in  the  ^otcsqueness  of  undesigned  caricature. 


Wohlgemuth  and  his  assistants  also  produced  ^-oodcnta  for 
book  illustration,  and  probably — thongfa  this  is  a  vexed 
question— oiigravingii  on  cnpiiar.     Iu  this  school  DUrer 
learnt  much,  by  his  own  accl>un^,  but  sufiered  also  not  a 
little  from  the  roughness  of  his  comiianioua.     At  the  end 
of  his  term  under  Wohlgemuth,  he  entered  upon  the  usual 
course  of  tnyels — ^the  Wanderjahre—^i  a  German  youth. 
The  direction  of  these  travels  we  cannot  retrace  with  cer* 
tainty.     It  had  been  at  one  time  his  father's  intention  to 
apprentice  him  to  Martiu  Schongauer,  of  Colmar  in  Alsace, 
incomparably  the  most  refined  German  painter  and  engraver 
of  bis  time.     To  Colmar,  among  other  places,  Albert  Diirer 
went  in  the  course  of  bis  travels;  but  Schongauer  luul 
alreadv  died  there  in  1488.     We  also  hear  of  him  at 
Strassbuig,     It  is  a  moot  point  among  biographers  whether 
towards  the  end  of  his    Wnnderjtdire — about  the  year 
1494— the  young  Dtirer  did  or  did  not  cross  the  Alps  to 
Venice.     On  the  one  hand  it  is  argued  that  he  did;  firsts 
because,  on  the  occasion  of  an  undoubted  visit  to  Venice  in 
1506,  he  speaks  of  admiring  no  longer  that  which  he  had 
vastly  admired  '*  eleven  y^ars  before ; "  secondly,  because 
several  careful  drawings  by  his  hand  from  the  engravinga 
of  Mantegna  and  other  Italian  masters,  bearing  the  date 
1494,  show  that  in  this  year  he  was  making  a  suecinl 
study  of  Italian  art ;  and  thirdly,  because  he  has  left  a 
numoer  uf  coloured  drawUigs  of  Uie  sceneiy  of  Tyrol,  suck 
as  he  would  have  to  traverse  on  the  road  between  Bavaria 
and  Venice,  and  these  show  a  technical  finish  and  mumte* 
nesa  of  execution,  characteristic  of  his  studies  at  this  early 
period  but  not  later.     Thoee  who  do  not  believe  in  thix  early 
visit  to  Venice  reply,  first,  that  the  allusion  interpreted  as. 
above  in  Dttrer's  corr^pondence  is  too  vague  and  un> 
certain,    and    that    what  DUrer,    in    1506,   had    really 
*'  admired  eleven  years  ago  "  was  probably  not  the  work 
of  Venetians  seen  at  Venice,  but  of  a  Venetian  artist 
known   as    Jacopo  de'  Barbari,  or   Jacob  A\'alch,   whi» 
reMidoJ  about  that  time  in  Nuremberg,  and  who.  we  know, 
had  a  reiy  considerable  influence  on  the  art  of  Dttrer  ; 
secondly,  that  the  prints  of  Mantegna  and  other  ItaltanM^ 
undoubtedly    copied  by  DUrer  in  1494,  may  very  well 
have  been  brougnt  to  Germany  with  other  wares  on  rale 
from  Venice,  or  have  been  shown  him  by  the  same  Jact)iM> 
de'  Barbari ;  and  thirdly,  that  other  landscupes.  bearing 
the  date  of   1506   or  later  dates,   do  in  fact  sliow  the 
same  teclmical  characteristics  as  those  which  are  assigued,  . 
by  the  ^er  side  in  the  argimieut,  to  1494.     The  quei*- 
tiou   will  probably  remain  ouen  to  the  end.     With  re- 
ference, however,  to  the  thlra  head  of  the  argument,  th» 
character  of  DUrers  early  landscape  work,  it  has  not  been 
sufiiciently  observed  that  his  ideal  of  scenery  shows  itself 
fully  formed  and  developed  by  the  time  of  tlte  publication, 
of  his  Apocalypse  woodcuts  and  his  eariiest  engravings  on 
copper,  that  is,  about  the  year  1497  ;  that  this  ideal  back- 
ground, of  a  lake  with  castled  and  wooded  headlands  sloping 
down  from  either  side,  and  sloops  afloat  in  the  distance,  ia 
taken  not  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Nurembeig  but  froni 
the  northern  borders  of  Tyrol — it  is  the  scenery,  not  of  the 
banks  of  the  Pegnitz  nor  even  the  Danube,  but  rather  of 
the  Wiirmsee  or  the  Tegemsee;  that  to  the  al|i6  aud  lakes« 
therefore,  of  the  Northern  Tyrol,  whether  on  his  way  to 
Venice  or  otherwise,   DUrer  must  certainly  have  com» 
during  these  travels  of  lus  youth. 

At  the  end  of  May  1494,  being  twenty-three  yean  old« 
Albert  DUrer  returned,  at  his  father's  summons,  to  his  native 
Nuremberg,  and  within  two  months  was  married  to  Agnes* 
the  daughter  of  a  well-to^o  merchant  of  the  town  named 
Hans  Frey.  It  is  probable  that  the  marriage  had  been 
arranged  between  Hans  Frey  and  the  elder  Ddrer  while 
Albert  was  on  his  travels  ;  and  pomiblc  that  a  portrait  of 
the  young  painter  very  richly  habited,  executed  hy  himselfj 
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in  the  preTluus  yoar  1403,  anil  showing  liiin  in  the  fixsl 
1)101)01  of  that  admirable  mauly  beauty  for  which  he  was 
afterwards  renowned,  maj  hare  been  destined  to  recommend 
him  to  the  good  groces  of  the  lady.  Their  marriage  was 
childlesa  Agnes  sanrived  her  husband.  The  petulance  of 
an  old  frieud  of  her  husband's  has  unjustly  blackened  her 
reputation.  Her  name  has  for  conturies  been  used  to  point 
m  moral,  and  among  the  uuwortliy  mates  of  great  men  the 
wife  of  DQrer  was  as  notorioiu  as  the  wife  of  Socratea  The 
origin  of  this  tradition  must  be  sought  in  a  letter  written  a 
few  years  after  Diirer's  death  by  his  doee  friend  and  life- 
long companion,  Willibald  llrkheimer,  in  which  Pirkheimer 
ncnisos  Agnes  of  having  plagued  her  husband  to  death  with 
her  parsimonious  wap,  of  having  made  him  over-work  him- 
eelf  for  money's  sake,  of  having  given  his  latter  days  no 
|>eace.  But  a  closer  study  of  facts  and  docimients  shows 
that  there  is  not  a  jot  of  evidence  to  supx>ort  these  splenetic 
charges.  Pirkheimer,  when  he  mode  them,  was  old,  broken 
with  gout,  and  disgusted  with  the  world,  and  the  immediate 
occasion  of  his  outbreak  was  a  fit  of  peoviahuess  against  the 
widow  because  she  had  not  let  him  have  a  pair  of  antlers — 
a  household  ornament  much  prized  in  those  days — to  which 
he  fancied  himself  entitled  out  of  the  property  loft  by  Diirer. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  is  abundant  evidence  of  Uio  close 
confidence  and  com|)anionHhipthat  subsisted  between  Diircr 
and  his  wife  ;  she  accomiianicd  him  on  his  jouniey  to  the 
Low  Coiuitries  in  1521;  after  his  death  she  behaved  with 
peculiar  generosity  to  his  bn>thon ;  it  in  perfectly  probable 
that  Ddivr  had  in  her  a  kind  and  beloved  as  well  as  a  care- 
ful partner;  the  old  legend  of  his  sufferings  at  her  hands 
must  be  regarded  as  completely  discredited.  So  far  from 
l>cing  forced  to  toil  for  money  to  the  end,  ho  died  well  off, 
though  he  hud  in  hi^  latter  years  occupied  himself  more  and 
more  with  unromimerative  pursuits — with  the  theoretical 
studies  of  Perspccti\*e,  Geometry,  Fortification,  Proportion, 
for  which  lie  shared  the  ^uission  of  Leonardo,  and  on 
which,  like  Leonardo,  ho  has  left  written  treatises. 

For  more  than  eleven  years  after  his  marriage,  DQrer 
lived  at  Nuremberg  the  settled  and  industrious  Ufe  of  his 
pntfession.  ^Vitliin  this  period  his  masterly  powers  unfolded 
and  matured  thcmiclves.  Two  important  devotional  pictures 
are  attributed  to  his  early  practice ;  one  a  large  triptych 
painted  in  tem^H^ra  on  linen,  now  in  the  gallery  at  DrodJen, 
the  other  albo  un  alturpicce  with  wings,  now  in  the  summer 
l^Iiice  of  the  archbLsLop  of  Vienna  at  Obcr  St  Veit ;  both 
|irobaUy  painted  for  the  Elector  Frederick  of^xony. 
'i*iifHe  pictures  have  beon  executed,  like  those  of  AVohl- 
^cniuth,  hastily,  and  with  the  help  of  pupils.  (Of  painters 
traijR'd  in  tlic  Hchr><jl  of  Diircr,  we  know  tlio  namcA  and 
characters  of  Schuiifelpin,  Springinklee,  Hans  Biildung 
Crriin,  and  Hans  of  Culmbacu).  A  finer,  and  somewhat 
later,  example  of  the  master's  work  in  this  class  is  the 
ultir-picce  {laiuti'd  for  the  family  of  Buumgartner,  having 
a  Birth  of  CiiriHt  in  the  centre  and  the  figure  of  a  knight 
on  eithir  side ;  this  is  now  at  Munich.  Tlie  best  of  DUrcr's 
€n«rr^iu%  both  of  mind  and  hand,  muut  havu  been  given  in 
tlicHti  days  to  the  {.'reparation  of  hlH  sixteen  great  woodcut 
<I''*ign8  for  the  Apocaly|>so.  Tlio  first  edition  illustrated 
V  ith  this  scries  ap|>t>an'd  in  1 4 OS.  Tlie  N'orthcni  mind  had 
1  in.:  dwelt  with  cagvniCAS  nn  tliesc  myHtcrifS  of  thinpt  to 
<-i)ino,  and  amon;^  the  carlicitt  block-book)  printed  in 
<i«'rin.iMy  is  an  ctiition  of  the  AiHxalyii.''e  with  rude  fi^^Tires. 
Kut  l>dtK.r  nut  only  trunsreiid.s  all  etrorts  made  lH.'fore  him 
ill  thi-  n|<ns*.-i)tati<in  of  thi.*sc  stninp;  premises,  t emir's  and 
ti.iTi^fwriiidtiiriiH,  thi.->L'  thuiinutui>:ic  visiniui  (»f  diHjm  and 
r- ili-i:ij.tiiiii  ;  th<)  p-i-^-inn.-ito  tm-r^'y  and  undi.'-niuyed 
?  .Mplii  ity  (if  hi.H  iiii.vin.itiiiii  enablL'  him,  in  this  order 
<-i  •  riMliuii.'.,  tn  t'lUi'ii  th-:  hi;:hi.*it  jK>iiit  ttf  huniun  uthit-vc- 
li.L'Ut.  The  f«>ur  ungcl.i  kft{>in>;  lack  the  winds  that 
thty   bluw   liDt ;    the   four    riders ;    the   looting   of   the 


angels  of  tliA  Xup^tM  to  c!av  *1m  third  part  U 
these  and  others  are  conceptions  ot    snch    force,  a^ 
grave  or  tempestuous  grandeur  in  the  midst  of  groteso^ 
ness,  as  che  art  of    no  other    age  or  hand    has    ^^^ 
duoed.    At  the  same  time,  Diirer  was  practising  hixx<.<^i 
diligently  in  the  laborious  art  -uf  copper  engraving.    Ii;  ^ ' 
years  immediately  about  or  preceding  1500,  he  produced  ^ 
number  of  plates  of  which  the  subjects  arc  generally  ftxicifni 
and  allegorical,  and  the  execution  is  more  or  less  tecut/n 
and  uncertain.     Of  several  of  these,  other  versions  cxi«t  hr 
contemporary  masters,  and  it  is  disputed  in  most  of  ndb 
cases  whether  Durer's  version  is  the  original,  or  ^htiiier, 
being  at  that  time  young  and  comparatively  unknoini.  hi 
did  not  mther  begin  by  copying  the  work  of  older  men; 
in  which  case,  the  originals  of  such  engravingi  vouki  Lave  *o 
bo  sought  in  versions  bearing  other  signatures  than  Duicr^ 
One  signature  of  frequent  occurrence  on  German  engnriqp 
of  this  time,  and  among  them,  on  several  sabjecti  wliii 
are  also  repeated  by  DiUer^s  hand,  is  the  letter  W.   Ai  to 
the  identity  of  tins  W,  criticism  n  moch  divided.    Ba  bii 
been  generally  identified  with  one  Wenxel  of  Ohnuti^  wka 
we  kitow  to  have  on^oaved  copies  after  3Iartin  Scbra^iRr 
and  other  masters.     Others,  again,  attribnta  somo  at  ki4 
of  the  prints  signed  W  to  IHUner's  teacher  WoUgnntfc, 
and  when  the  same  oom^Mmtion  is  found  engrsved  bj  Mch 
of  the  two  masters,  conclude  that  the  yoonger  bsi  cn^ 
the  work  of  the  elder.     Instances  are  the  salyeets  of  tU 
Four  Naked  AVomen  with  Death  and  the  Fiend;  tlioOld 
Man's  Dream  of  Love ;  the  Virgin  and  Child  with  the  Ape, 
(ka     The  question  is  difficult  to  decide.     It  secins  certiis 
that  the  work  of  several  different  hands  is  agnsd  vit& 
this  same  im*tial  W ;  and  we  are  of  thoae  who  IioU  tH 
of  the  engravers  so  signing,  one,  whether  WoUgeastk  or 
not,  is  a  very  accomplished  master,  whose  work  Ihiitr,  uril 
near  the  ago  of  thirty,  was  in  the  hid>it  of  oenskiully 
copying.     lYom  another  master,  again,  whose  nime  ve  kit 
already  mentioned,  the  half  Venetian  half  Oennoo  Jseofo 
de'  Barbari,  Diirer  learned  much.     The  Italians  hsd  slm^y 
begun  to  work  out  a  science  of  the  hnman  stractwe  lad  d 
ideal  proportions ;  and  from  Jacopo  da'  Barbari,  as  Vwt 
himself  tells  us,  he  received  in  youth  the  firat  bhita  uf  llu 
science;  which  he  subsequently  investigated  for  hiflMcIf  si^ 
his  usual  persistent  industiT.     These  eariy  notions  itctiTcd 
from  Jacopo  de'  Barbari  led  to  one  iumiediata  rank  of 
value,  the  famous  engraving  of  Adam  and  £v«  poUiM 
in  1504.    The  figures  here,  as  we  can  see  Ij  nsny  v^ 
paratoiy  sketches,  are  planned  on  geoueteical  prioaiM 
not  drawn — as  was  the  common  German  cusloa,  aad 
Diirer's  own  in  a  large  minority  of  lus  works— diract  fnm 
the  model,  with  all  the  rmditiet  of  the  original  failhfallf 
delineated.     The  background  of  foliage  and  aninala  ii  * 
miracle  of  rich  invention  and  futhful  and  brillisiit  ancs* 
tion;  the  full  powers  of  Diirer  as  an  engraver  on  eop|iariia 
here  for  the  first  time  asserted.   In  another  elabonUoiini** 
ing  which  probably  soon  followed  this — the  Great  Foraaa 
or  Nemesis— the  opposite  prindnle  is  observed ;  sbova  * 
mountain  valley,  of  which  every  detail  is  rendered  ia  biri'a 
eye  view  with  anuiiing  completeneaa,  an  aUegorieal  fifaia 
of  a  woman  rides  upri^t  upon  the  douds,  beariag  a  f^ 
in  one  hand  and  a  brid^  in  the  other ;  in  bar  euaMaw* 
nnd  proportions  there  ia  nothing  ideal,  thera  ia  As  w* 
litonU  and  graceless  conunonnsM.     In  his  o^  jjtnxt^ 
Diirer  calls  this  plate  A'tmem;  it  has  been  eo^{octBiBi 
that  the  piece  was  composed  in  nUnaion  lo  the  unlbrtairii 
expedititm  cent  by  the  emperor  M^^itmli^t  |o  fiwit^ 
land,  in  which  a  number  uf  Kurembcig  eitinns  took  piS 
with  Pirkheimer  at  their  head.     In  the  meantiBS  IMi* 
hod   l>cen   variously  exesciaing  his  inanhaartibls  p0** 
of  dramatic  invention  on  the  ■nbjecta  ol  ClaMm_i/Kff 
He  hod  completed  the  set  ol  dnwiqga  of  the 
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^  in  white  on  a  green  ^ound,  wliich  is  known 
rreen  Passioo,  and  fonns  one  of  the  treasures 
dbertina  at  Vienna  He  hod  followed  up  his 
xlcut  series  of  the  Apocal^-pse  with  preparations 
series  on  a  similar  scale,  and  had  finished  seven 
Mrelve  subjects  for  the  set  known  as  the  Great 
and  sixteen  out  of  twenty  for  the  Life  of  'the 
rhen  his  work  was  interrupted  by  a  journey  which 
the  principal  episodes  in  his  life.  In  the  autumn 
ar  15U5  he  went  to  Venice,  and  stayed  there  until 
nn  of  the   following  year. 

Kuision  of  this  journey  has  been  erroneously  stated 
i.  Dilrer's  engravings,  having  by  this  time  attained 
)opularity  both  north  and  south  of  the  Alps,  had 
b«  copied  by  various  hands,  and  among  others  by 
rated  Marcautonio  of  Bologna,  then  in  bis  youth. 
g  to    Vasari,   ^larcantonio,   in   copying  'Dttrer's 

the  Little  Passion  on  Wood,  had  imitated  the 
monogram,  and  Diirer,  indignant  at  this  fraud, 
or  Italy  in  order  to  protect  lus  rights,  and  having 
I  complaint  against  Marcautonio  before  the 
of  Venice,  carried  his  point  so  far  that  Marc- 
was  forbidden  in  future  to  add  the  monogram 

to  copies  taken  after  his  works.  This  account 
>ear  examination.  Chronological  and  other  proofs 
.t  if  such  a  suit  was  fought  at  all,  it  must  have 
x)imection  witli  another  set  of  Diirer's  woodcuts, 
sixteen  of  the  Great  Passion  on  Wood.  Diirer 
I  number  of  whose  familiar  letten  written  from 
his  friend  Pirkheimer  at  Nuremberg  are  preserved, 
•  mention  of  anything  of  the  kind.  Nevertheless 
g  of  the  kind  may  ))robably  have  been  among  the 
hich  determined  his  journey.  Other  causes,  of 
have  explicit  record,  were  an  outbreak  of  sickness 
iberg ;  Diirei's  desire,  which  in  fact  was  realized, 
;  a  good  market  for  the  proceeds  of  his  art ;  and  the 
also  realized,  of  a  commission  for  an  important 
om  the  German  community  settled  at  Venice,  who 
r  caused  an  exchange  and  warehouse — the  Fondaco 
chi — to  be  built  on  the  Grand  Canal,  and  who 

desirous  to  dedicate  a  picture  in  the  church  of  St 
new.  •  The  picture  painted  by  Dfirer  on  this  com- 
ras  the  Adoration  of  the  Virgin,  better  known  as 
.  of  Rose-Garlands ;  it  was  subsequently  acqmred 
aperor  Rudolf  IL,  and  carried  as  a  thing  beyond 
on  men's  shoulders  to  Vienna ;  it  now  exists 
itly  injured  state  in  the  monastery  of  Strachow, 
E^iQ.  It  is  one  of  Diirer's  best  conceived  and 
iiltitudinous  compositions,  and  one  in  which 
X  rivalling  the  richness  and  playfulness  of  Italian 
lor  pictures  p'^^^ably  painted  by  him  at  Venice 
t  disputing  with  the  Doctors,  now  in  the  Palazzo 

at  Rome,  Christ  Crucified,  in  the  gallery  at 
and  a  Madonna  and  Child  in  the  possession  of 
hian.  These  works  of  the  German  master  were 
•ut  influence  upon  the  Italian  painters  resident  at 
n  influence  which  wo  can  distinctly  trace  in  some 
'ly  works  of  Titian.  Diirer's  letters  testify  to  the 
tion  he  held  at  Venice,  and  speak  of  the  jealousy 
ivards  him  by  some  of  the  moaner  sort  of  artists, 
ship  and  courtesy  by  the  nobler  sort,  and  especially 
>blest  of  a}l,  the  veteran  Giovanni  Bellini.  He 
ho  honour  and  wealth  in  which  he  might  live  if  he 
isent  to  abandon  homo  for  Italy,  of  the  Northern 
ad  how  it  will  mako  him  shiver.  Yet  he  resisted 
tions  of  the  South,  and  was  in  Nuremberg  again 
)  close  of  150G.  First,  it  seems,  he  had  made  an 
to  Bologna,  having  intended  to  take  Mantua  on 
in  order  to  do  homage  to.  the  old  age  of  that 
aster,  Andrea  Mantegna,  from  whom  he  had  him- 


self in  youth  learnt  the  meet.    Bat  the  death  of  Mantqgna 
prevented  this  purpose. 

From  the  winter  of  1 506  until  the  summer  of  1520,  Dliier 
was  again  a  settled  resident  in  his  native  town.  Dorinff 
these  yean  his  genius  and  his  fortunes  were  at  their  heighu 
Except  the  dazzling  existence  of  BaphaeH  at  Home,  the 
annals  of  art  present  the  spectacle  of  00  pore  honourable 
or  more  enviable  career.  Diirer's  famit  W4  spread  all  over 
Europe.  From  Antwerp  to  Rome  his  greath^  was  acknow- 
ledged, and  artbts  of  less  invention,  among  them  some  of 
the  foremost  on  both  sides  of  the  Alps,  were  not  ashamed 
to  borrow  from  his  work  this  or  that  striking  combfaiation 
or  expressive  type.  He  was  on  terms  of  friendship  or 
friendly  communication  with  all  the  first  masters  of  the  age, 
and  Raphael  held  himself  honoured  in  exchanging  drawings 
with  Diirer.  In  his  own  country,  all  orders  of  men,  from 
the  emperor  Maximilian  down,  delighted  to  hononr  him; 
he  was  the  familiar  companion  of  chosen  spirits  among 
statesmen,  humanists,  and  reformers,  and  had  the  power  to 
bind  to  himself  with  the  links  of  a  more  than  brotherly 
friendship  the  leading  citizen  of  the  leading  city  of  Germany, 
Willibald  Pirkheimer.  His  temper  and  his  Ufe  wcrft 
singularly  free  from  aU  that  was  jarring,  jealous,  or  fretfuL 
The  buigher  life  of  even  this,  the  noblest  German  city,  seems 
narrow,  quaint,  and  harsh  beside  the  grace  and  opulence 
and  poetiy  of  Italian  life  in  the  same  and  the  preceding 
generation;  bat  among  its  native  surroundings,  the  career 
of  Diirer  stands  out  ^vith  an  aspect  of  ideal  devation  and 
decorum  which  ib  its  own.  He  is  even  distinguished  from 
his  fellow  citizens  by  the  stately  beauty  of  his  aspect  and  the 
rich  elegance  of  his  attire.  Eveiy  reader  wiU  be  familiar 
with. the  portrait  in  which  he  has  represented  himself  at 
this  middle  period  of  life — the  nobly  formed  oval  counte- 
nance, with  tne  short  beard,  and  the  long  carefully  divided 
locks  curled  and  flowing  over  either  shoulder,  the  upright 
brow,  the  stedfast  penetrating  gaze  of  the  large  perfectly 
cut  eyes,  the  long  nose  somewhat  aquiline,  and  full  per- 
fectly cloven  mouth,  the  strong  delicate  fingers  pla3nng  with 
the  rich  fur  lappet  of  his  cloalc. 

These  years  of  Diirer's  life  can  best  be  divided  according 
to  the  several  classes  of  work  with  which,  during  their 
succession,  he  was  principally  occupied.  During  and 
after  his  residence  at  Venice,  he  had  come  to  disuse 
the  traditional  German  practice  of  painting  with  the 
help  of  a  whole  school  of  assistants  and  apprenticesL 
The  first  six  years  after  his  return,  from  1506  to  1513, 
are  prtffeminently  the  painting  years  of  his  life ;  in  them, 
working  with  ixifinite  preliminary  pains,  and,  as  it  seems 
almost  entirely  with  his  own  hands,  he  produced  what  are 
accounted  his  four  capital  works, — the  Adam  and  Eve, 
liainted  in  1507 ;  of  this  it  has  been  disputed  whether  a 
version  at  Madrid  or  one  in  the  Pitti  Palace  at  Florence  is  the 
original ;  the  Ten  Thousand  Martyrs  of  Nicomedia,  painted 
for  the  elector  Frederick  of  Saxony  in  1508,  and  now  in  the 
unperial  gallery  at  Vieiuia ;-  a  rich  altar-piece  representing 
the  Assnmptioa  of  the  Virgin,  with  portraits  of  the  donor 
and  his  wife  and  other  acceesory  subjects,  executed  for  Jacob 
Heller,  a  merchant  of  Frankfort,  in  1509 — this  was  after- 
wards replaced,  at  Frankfort,  by  a  copy,  and  the  original  trans- 
ported to  Honioh,  where  it  perished  by  fire  in  1674 ;  and 
lastly,  the  Adoration  of  the  Trinity  by  sll  the  Saints,  a  cou> 
position  of  many  figures  conunissioned  for  a  ch^tel  dedicated 
to  All  iSainta  in  an  almshouse  for  decayed  tradesmen  at 
Nuremberg,  and  completed  in  1511 — this  is  now  one  of  the 
glories  of  the  Belvedere  at  Vienna.  In  this  same  year,  1511, 
Diirer  brought  out  his  three  great  woodcut  books  in  folio 
form  together — ^the  Apocalypse  in  a  second  edition,  the  Great 
Passioo,  and  the  Life  of  the  Virgin  for  the  first  time  complete^ 
In  1512,  he  painted  two  pictures  for  his  native  town,  the 
historical  portraits  of  Charlemagne  and  the  emperor  Sigio- 
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nund,  which  trs  now  to  be  aeon  in  the  Germiinic  Mnieum  of 
Knrembei^gi  The  two  or  three  yean  next  following  this  are 
for  Diirer  yean,  abore  all  things,  of  engraving  on  metaL  Of 
the  sixteen  pieces  composing  the  Little  Passion  on  Cop])er, 
perhaps  the  best  invented  and  certainly  the  most  brilliantly 
executed  of  all  his  gOAi>el  histories,  ten  were  executed  in  1 5 1 2 
and  the  last  six  in  1513.  Of  the  many  devotional  figures 
of  the  Virgin  and  Child  cut  on  copper  by  Diirer  at  various 
times  of  his  career,  several  of  the  most  pathetic  and  care- 
fully finished  date  from  about  the  same  time.  Now,  also,  he 
began  to  repeat  with  greater  pcnistency  the  experiment, 
which  he  had  first  tried  some  3rean  before,  of  working  by 
the  method,  then  newly  invented,  of  the  etcher ;  that  is.  of 
biting  the  lines  of  his  dnwing  witiii  acid  upon  metal 
instead  of  cutting  them  with  the  biiin.  And  these,  again, 
are  the  years  of  those  three  master-pieces  of  his  mind  and 
hand,  the  Melancholia,  the  Knight  with*  Death  and  the 
Devil,  and  the  St  Jerome  reading  in  his  CelL  ThoAo 
engravings  are  too  well  known  to  need  description.  The 
fint  two,  by  their  earnest  and  enigmatic  significance, 
have  fascinated  minds  of  every  class,  and  given  rise  to 
an  infinity  of  discussion.  It  is  nearly  certain  that  in 
these  three  plates,  of  almost  the  same  size,  date,  and 
manner,  and  of  equal  technical  perfection,  we  have  throe 
out  of  four  projected  illustrations  of  the  Human  Tempera- 
ments, as  they  were  divided  by  mediieval  science — the  Mel- 
Ancholic,  the  Sanguine,  the  Phlegmatic,  and  the  Choleric 
Melancholy  being  intended  to  stand  at  the  head  of  the 
aeries  (although  it  is  dated  1513,  and  the  Knight  1512), 
has  the  numeral  I.  written  after  the  name  Melancholia ; 
the  winged  genius,  in  whom  the  qualities  of  this  tempera- 
ment are  incarnated,  is  seated  darkly  musing  among 
symbolic  instruments  of  science.  •  She  seems  an  incarnation 
oif  the  new  spirit  of  the  age.  the  spirit  of  solemn  and 
jeec^ute  search.  The  subject  of  the  Knight,  being  intended 
1o  illustrate  the  sanguine  temperament,  has  the  initial 
8  written  in  the  comer.  To  some  students  this  stedfast 
rider  has  seemed  a  type  of  the  righteous  man  undismayed 
"by  the  powen  of  darkness  that  beset  him,  to  otben  of  the 
«Til  man  whom  fate  and  retribution  are  about  to  overtake 
at  last  Some  have  read  the  initial  S  as  designating  one 
one  of  the  fint  soldien  of  the  Reformation,  Franz  von 
Sickengen ;  othen  as  designating  one  of  the  most  infamous 
of  robber  nobles,  Spamecker.  But  indeed  the  subject  is  not 
thus  definitely  to  be  interpreted  in  either  sense ;  the  piece 
is  but  one,  and  the  most  pregnant  and  impressive,  interpret 
it  how  you  will,  of  the  thousand  emblems  with  which  the 
Northern  imagination  in  this  age  commemorated  the  power 
of  Death,  and  proclaimed  how  he  is  for.  ever  dogging 
at  the  heeb  of  strong  and  weak,  the  just  man  and  the 
unjust  alike.  St  Jerome,  the  Father  of  the  church  to  whom 
Renaiuance  Christianity  turned  with  the  greatent  devotion, 
and  whom  the  labours  of  Erasmus  had  made  familiar  in  espe- 
cial to  tbe  humanists  of  the  North,  serves  as  the  natural  type 
of  the  phleKmatic  ur  student  temperament  No  fourth  subject 
soeniH  to  have  been  attempted  to  complete  the  set  The 
reason  of  thirf  may  have  been  the  call  which  at  this  time 
bc>:iin  to  Ix),  made  on  Diircr's  industry  by  another  kind  of 
Work.  The  five  veurs  bvtwfcn  1514  and  1519  arc  devoted 
ab<^vc  all  thin^4  to  wimxIcuI  work,  on  commis!«ion  from  the 
emitcror  Maximilian,  who  had  rcftidvd  for  some  time  at 
Nuremberg  in  1312,  and  wh(>«c  personal  favour  and  friend- 
ship Diirrr  fmm  that  time  Gnj<tyc<L  With  the  learned  co- 
ofmration  nf  .Tuh.inncs  Slabius,  ho  presently  commenced  a 
nrhome  of  dc><i;<n  for  wo^nI  cntnTivin;;  in  hfjnour  of 
Miiximilian  ni«>ro  vimt  and  lalNiri«>tui  than  either  Burgkmair'rt 
sch^mtw  nf  lilu-smitltin  to  the  WeiMkunifi  or  Schaufelcins 
tfi  tliQ  The^nnlink,  This  is  the  i>ro(Hgious  work  known  as 
ihu  (tute  of  Ilunoiir ;  on  it,  and  on  tbe  Oar  of  Honour,  aiui 
on    |M>riious   of  the   Triumphal  PioceiKtion,  all   of   which 


belonged  to  the  same  great  scheme  (other  portioms  of  tj^i 
Procession  being  the  work  of  Bui^kmair)  Diirer  was  rbe^r 
engaged  for  four  or  five  years.     One  of  the  nit«tdeli^r/u/ 
memorials  of  his  activity  in  the  ser\-ice  of  the  em;«n.rif 
the  famous  Prayer-Book  of  Maximilian,  a  vulume  Ja  TauJ 
by  Dtirer's  hand  with  marginal  arabesques  of  an  :sa- 
haustibly  quaint  and  various  invention,  this  is  oov;rT- 
served  at  Munich,  bnd  is  known  by  more  than  one  in'>i.n 
edition  published  in  facsimile.     His  few  fi-iintin^ric....- 
ing  from  this  period  show  a  manifest  iallin;;  utf  io  la:<>  .- 
and  eompleteness  from  those  of  the  pericd  ju.-t  ]>rcci>i  :.■ 
In  1518  the  Diet  of  Augsburg  brought  Maximililu]  t^''.!..t 
city,  and  there  Diirer  was  in  attendance  on  hiin.    .\  1 1  j 
portrait  drawn  in  charcoal,  and  sube^equently  xuei  I :  ii 
engraving  in  wood,  carries  a  note  in  the  artist's  lund«T.:. .: 
to  the  efiect  that  it  was  done  from  the  emiieror  at  Aug^l-;.:^' 
"  in  his  little  room  up  at  the  top  in  the  lulace." 

In  1519  Maximilian  died.  In  the  neit  year  the  dw:« 
of  Diirer  to  secure  from  his  successon  a  continuszice  of  th« 
patronage  aiid  privileges  granted  during  his  lifetisA 
together  with  an  outbreak  of  sickness  in  Knremberi;,  p^t 
occasion  to  the  master's  third  and  last  joumej  fr<«ilJ 
home.  On  the  12th  of  July  1520  he  set  out  for  t  : 
Netherlands,  with  his  wife  and  her  maid,  in  order  to '.« 
present  at  the  coronation  of  the  young  emperor  CLatIm  V^ 
and  if  possible  to  conciliate  the  good  graces  of  tki- 
powerful  regent  Margaret  In  the  latter  yui  of  his  B:a 
Diirer  was  but  partially  succeesfuL  His  diiry  of  li 
travels  enables  us  to  foUow  his  mo^-oments  almost  diT  Ir 
day.  He  travelled  by  the  Rhine  to  Cologne,  and  tkeo--? 
by  road  to  Antwerp,  where  he  was  splendidly  received  ui 
lived  in  whatever  society  was  most  distinguishfd,  isdsJLi; 
that  of  Erasmus  of  Rotterdam.  Many  portrait  dntviso  vf 
persons  who  sat  to  him  in  these  dayo  ars  prtscirrt. 
Besides  going  to  Aachen  for  the  coronation,  be  nvii 
excursions  down  the  Rhine  from  Cologne  to  Nimfgaen.ac*l 
back  overhmd  by  Herzogenbusch;  to  Bmssels;  toBrv^ 
and  Ghent ;  and  to  Z^Umd  with  the  object  of  sseiB^ « 
natural  curiosity,  a  whale  reported  ashore.  Ths  ^ 
account  of  tins  hut  e]q>editioa  given  in  his  disrr  cootmi 
vrith  the  usual  dry  entries  of  interviews  and  disbunemeL*^ 
A  still  more  striking  contrast  is  the  passionate  ontbunt  if 
s^Tupathy  and  indication  with  whicn,  in  the  same  da.7. 
he  comments  on  the  supposed  kidnapping  of  Luib«r  ir 
foul  play  on  his  return  from  tbe  Diet  of  Wormi  ^':'-- 
out  being  one  of  those  who  in  hia  city  took  sn  •^'*''i 
inrt  against  the  old  ecclesiastical  syaum,  and  ^tMj 
without  seeing  clearly  whither  the  religious  fermcot  of  tl « 
time  was  teiuding — without,  that  is,  being  promriy  ^«^ 
ing  a  Reformer — Diirer  in  his  art  and  all  his  thoocdiu  *^ 
the  incarnation  of  those  qualities  of  the  Teutonic  riun*t'^'' 
and  the  Teutonic  oonscienoe  which  resulted  in  the  r.e:  xi- 
tion;  and  penonaUy,  with  the  fathen  of  the  Refonuti-a 
he  lived  in  the  warmest  sympaUiy. 

On  the 
The  remaining 

with  the  preparetion  of  the  scientific  writings 
have  already  spoken ;  with  engraving  on  copper,  in  i  *'■:  < 
of  consummate  care  and  power,  several  }»ort raits --f  >•> 
friends,  among  them  the  elector  Frederick,  rirli'::=;'| 
ICrasmus,  and  Melanchthon ;  and  ^ith  the  evcut.  i  ■ 
those  two  paintings  by  which,  perhai«,  hii  poven  ia  '^;' 
hi;{hcst  branch  of  his  art  are  best  known,  the  tf^xtM  ^i  ^* 
Paul  with  St  Mark  and  St  John  with  Peter.  TbeM  an  &  "^ 
m  the  Munich  gallery,  and  exhibit  at  their  greatest  Vsi'* 
ooniest  and  pregnant  conception  of  character,  with  ab^^T 
in  the  t}'pee  and  a  grandeur  in  the  gestue  aai  ii:&i<7 
which  in  his  earhcr  career  he  had  never  yet  attainri  £•■  ^ 
apostle  or  evangeli&t  represents  a  **  tempera Kcut.'—^'-' 
the  mclancholi?,  Peter  the  phlegmatic,  Pianl  the 


in  tne  warmest  sympauy. 
)  12th  of  July  1521  Diirer  reached  home  ^'«^ 
kining  seven  yean  of  his  life  were  ocou^iiu  c'-:*'! 
preparetion  of  the  scientific  writing  vt  *a:<^  *' 
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Ark  the  dieleric ;  and  it  is  charaeteriBtic  of  Durer*B 
It  that  Peter  is  put  in  the  background,  stndjring  off 
:  held  open  by  John,  the  favourite  evangelist  of  the 
nation  and  of  Luther;  in  tlu's  representation  of 
lome  have  recognixed  the  features  of  Melanchthon; 
eness  to  the  poet  Schiller  is  a  coincidence  much  more 
lA.  These  various  classes  of  work  were  carried  on 
I  face  of  failing  health.  In  the  canals  of  the  Low 
ries  Diirer  had  caught  a  fever,  of  which  he  never 
off  the  effects.  The  evidence  of  this  we  have  in 
m  written  words,  as  well  as  in  a  sketch  which  he 
U>  indicate  to  some  doctor  with  whom  he  was  in 
pondence  the  seat  of  his  suffering;  and  again,  in 
cord  of  his  physical  aspect — the  shoulders  alrcNsdy 
rhat  bent,  the  features  somewhat  gaunt,  the  old  prido 
abundant  locks  shorn  away — which  is  preserved  in 
:rait  engraved  on  wood  just  after  his  death,  from  a 
ig  made  no  doubt  not  long  previously.  That  death 
laddenly,  so  suddenly  that  there  was  no  time  to  call 
ares^  friends  to  his  bedside,  on  the  night  of  the  6th 
ril  1628.  Diirer  was  buried  in  the  vault  belonging 
wife's  family,  but  since  disturbed,  in  the  burying- 
i  of  St  John  at  Nuremberg.  He  left  a  name  that 
)  honoured  by  the  latest  posterity,  and  a  place  that 
g  could  fill  in  the  affections  of  his  noblest  oontem- 
M.  This  is  the  grave  and  feeling  Eequietcat  of  Luther, 
tter  written  to  their  common  friend,  Eoban  Hea^  * — 
or  Diirer,  assuredly  affection  bids  us  mourn  for  one 
"as  the  best  of  men,  yet  you  may  well  hold  him  happy 
e  has  made  so  good  an  end,  and  that  Christ  has  taken 
om  the  midst  of  this  time  of  troubles,  and  from  yet 
r  troubles  in  store,  lest  he,  that  deserved  to  behold 
g  but  the  best,  shoiild  be  compelled  to  behold  the 
Therefore  may  he  rest  in  peace  with  his  fathers  : 

m 
r  » 

pnatipd  •ztaDt  paintings  of  D\ir«r,  with  ths  places  whsre 
a  to  In  found,  have  been  mentioned  above.  Of  his  draw- 
f  &r  the  richest  collection,  b  in  the  Albertina  Palace  at 
;  the  next  richest  is  probably  that  of  the  British  Mnseomt 
i  large  Tolame,  forming  part  of  Lord  Arundel's  coUeotion, 
rved.  By  the  acquisition  of  the  Poeonyi-Hullot  collection, 
lin  Mueeom  has  mw  (1877)  taken  certainly  the  third  place, 
urre  also  poasesMs  tome  good  examples,  and  many  Jthert 
peraed  in  Tarious  public  collections,  as  at  Munich,  Ifam* 
iremen,  Basel,  Mikn,  and  Florence,  as  well  as  in  private 
ill  0T«r  Europe. 

principal  editions  of  Diirer's  theoretical  writings  are  these: — 
IITRT  AKD  Pbrspbotive. — UndtrvMysung  dcvMettung  mit 
rckel  und  Riehtsch4yt^  in  Linun^  hbrun  und  ganun  Cor' 
N^uremberg,  1625.  A  Latin  translation  of  the  same,  with 
title,  Paris,  Weichel,  1682,  and  another  ed.  in  1666. 
in  Latin,  with  the  title  Inttitutionum  gtomiiricarum  tibri 
%  Amheim,  1605. 

'iriCATioN.  — EtlicKt  UAdenicht  xur  Beftttigung dtr  iSeA/osf, 
und  Flecktn,  Nuremberg,  1627,  and  other  editions  in  1580 
18.  A  Latin  translation,  with  the  title  De  urbibus,  (ureibtUy 
tqut  munimdia  ac  condtndia^  Paris,  Weichel,  1585. 
kK  PaoroRTiON. — Hierin  txnd  hegriff^n  vitr  SUehsr  von 
lidur  Proportion^  Nuremberg,  1648.  Latin  translation  : 
fisiria  partium  in  rtctit /ormis  humanorum  eorporum  libri 
tww  convirsi,  d4  varietaU  Jigurarum,  dre.,  libri  II.,  Nur- 
,  1532. 

primte  literary  remains  of  Dvirer,  his  diary,  letters,  &c., 
^t  published,  partially  in  Von  Murr's  Journal  tur  Kunst- 
iU,  Nuremberg.  1786-1787  ;  afterwards,  in  Campe's  Mi' 
on  A.  Diirer,  Nuremberg.  1827  ;  <tnd  again,  carefully  edited 
feasor  Moritz  Thauftinc.  in  the  Quelltnachrtften  fUr  Kunat- 
U4  und  KunsUechniJc,  Vienna,  1872. 

principcJ  remaining  literature  of  the  subject  wUl  be  found 
allowing  books  and  treatises,  the  elaborate  monograph  of  Pro- 
'hausing  boiog  the  lat««t,  and  by  far  the  fullest  and  most 
01  of  them  all :— Neudorfer,  Johann,  Schreib*  und  Rechen- 
m  NUmberg,  NnehnchUn  uhar  Kunatltm  und  WtrkUuUn 
,  Nuremberg,  1547;  republished  in  the  Vienna  Q%ulUn$eMr\/l, 
Scheurl,  Chr.,  k'tta  Anlonii  KrtsMn,  1515,  reprinted  in  the 
on  of  Pirkheiuier's  works,  Frankfort,  1010  :  Wimpheling, 
f  rerum  Oermnntcnrum,  oh.  68,  Straasburg,  1565;  Sandrart, 
Q  Ton.  D<*itxht  Acadtmi^.  Nuremberg,  1676  ;  Doppelraayr, 


HistontdU  NaehridU  fen  dm  m^rmbirgUditn  Matksmaticit  u»d 
KunUUm,  Kurembng,  1780 ;  Ton  Murr,  Chr.  O.,  Jcwmdl  but 
lCun»tg$tehiehU,  aa  abbva ;  BartKih,  Adam,  X#  Pnntrt-Oravtur, 
vnl.  rii.  Vienna,  1808 ;  Paasavant,  J.  P.,  It  PtitUrt-Oravtur,  voL 


111.  Leipzig,  1842}  Roth,  J.  F.,  Ltbtn  AJhraehi  ZHlnr't,  L«ipsig, 
Heller,  Deu  Ltbtn  und  dis  IFcrkt  Albrtehi  Durtrj,  voL  il, 
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Bamberg,  1827-1881;  Von  Eye,  Dr  A.,  Ltbtm  und  Wwktn  Al- 
brtdU  Durtr'B,  2d  ed.,  Kcrdlingen.  1869  ;  Haniamann,  A.,  punr*9 
Kupf$r»tieJu,  Badirungtn,  HoLuehnitU  und  Itiehnungtn,  Han* 
over,  1861  ;  Von  Zahn,  A.  DUrar't  KutulUhr*,  Leipdg,  1866 ; 
^llihn.  Max.,  DUrar-StudUn,  Leiptig.  1871  ;  Ka«ler,  O.  V., 
Hiibr^eht  Durtr  und  mint  Kuntt,  Mnniob,  1827  ;  Bettberg,  B.  von, 
Xumbtrg*B  KunMhbtn,  Stuttgart,  1854  ;  Bettberg,  B.  von,  DSre/f 
Kup/9rUieh4  und  HolamshnitU,  Monich,  1876  ;  Heaton,  If  x«  Charles, 
Tht  HiMory  of  th$  Lift  of  Albrocht  DtLrtr  of  Nurt^nharg,  London, 
1872 ;  Scott,  W.  B.,  Albroeht  DUrtr,  hit  W*  «*»<'  ff^orka,  London, 
1872;  Thausing.  Profc  Moritz,  Ihirtr,  OttehiehU  mnti  Ltbitu  und 
Mimr  Xunst,  Leipzig,  1876 ;  W.  Schmidt  in  Dohme's  Xund  und 
Kundhr  dt*  XtaMtUUra  und  dtr  Nauatit,  Leipzig,  1877 ;  (Suvrta 
d*  Albert  Durtr  nproduU  tt  publid  par  Atnand-Durand,  to*U  par 
Otorg—  Duplnsit,  Paris,  1877.  (8.C) 

D'URFEY,  Thokas,  more  generally  known  hj  the 
familiar  name  of  Tom  d'Urfey,  an  English  aatirist  and  aong 
writer,  was  descended  from  a  family  of  French  Hngaenot 
refugees,  and  was  bom  at  Exeter.  The  year  of  his  birth  is 
unknown.  He  was  originally  bred  to  the  law,  which  he 
forsook  for  the  more  congenial  employment  of  writing  plays 
and  songs.  His  humour  both  in  writing  and  in  tinging  the 
latter  procured  him  access  to  the  highest  circles,  and  cade 
him  a  favourite  even  at  court.  Addison  in  the  Guardian 
(No.  67)  relates  that  he  remembered  more  than  once  to 
have  seen  Charles  IL  leaning  on  Tom  d'Urfey's  shoulder 
and  hununing  over  a  eong  with  him.  He  was  a  strong  Tory 
and  Protestant,  and  it  is  said  that  his  songs  had  consider- 
able influence  in  strengthening  the  cause  of  his  party.  His 
dramatic  pieces,  numberinff  upwards  of  thirty,  were  well 
received,  but  were  so  licentious  that  none  of  them  kept  the 
stage  sifter  the  dissolute  period  for  which  they  were  written. 
D'Urfey,  by  imprudence  and  extravagance,  became  poor  as 
he  grew  old  ;  and  having  prevailed  on  the  managers  of  the 
playhouse  to  act  his  comedy  of  the  Plotting  Sitten  for  his 
benefit,  Addison  wrote  the  above  mentioned  paper  in  the 
Guardian,  with  another  (No.  82)  giving  a  humorous  account 
of  his  eccentricities,  in  order  to  procure  him  a  full  house. 
He  died  at  an  advanced  age  in  1723.  His  songs,  pub- 
lished in  6  vols.,  under  the  title  of  PUU  to  Purgt  iielan- 
choly,  were  reprinted  in  fac-simile  in  1872. 

DURHAM,  County  Palatikb  op,  one  of  the  northern  Plats  t 
shires  of  England.  The  county  is  triangular  in  form,  its  eastern 
limit  or  base  being  a  coast-line  ezpoeed  to  the  German  Ocean 
It  is  separated  from  Northumberland  chiefly  by  the  Tjme 
and  its  tributary  the  Derwent,  and  from  Yorkshire  by  the 
Tees.  Towards  its  western  extremity  it  joins  Cumberland 
and  Westmoreland.  Its  greatest  length  is  45  miles,  and  ita 
greatest  breadth  36  miles ;  and  it  contains  an  area  of  1012 
square  miles,  or  647,592  acres.  It  is  divided  into  four 
wards, — Cheeter  and  Easingtoa  in  the  north,  and  Darlington 
and  Stockton  in  the  south.  There  were  formerly  three 
outlying  portions  of  the  county,  shown  in  old  maps,  and 
known  as  North  Durham  (including  Norhamshlre  and 
Islandshire),  Bedlingtonshire,  and  C^yke.  These  were 
attached  to  the  county  as  having  formed  parcels  of  the 
ancient  "  patrimony  of  St  -Cuthbert,"  of  which  the  land 
between  Tyne  and  Tees  was  the  chief  portion. 

Phyncal  Featuret.-^Th&  western  angle  of  the  county 
is  occupied  by  spurs  of  the  Pennins  chain,  and  hence  ia 
mountainous,  with  black,  naked,  and  barren  regions,  from 
which  issue  numoroua  streams  flowing  to  the  aea.  The 
elevations  vary  from  1000  to  2196  feet^  There  are  some 
beautiful  and  fertile  valleys  in  the  eastern  and  central  parts, 
pleasantly  varied  with  hill  and  dale,  and  alternately  appro- 
priated to  com  and  pasture^  Extensive  tracts,  prindpaUy 
in  the  western  part  of  the  county,  are  waste,  but  lictk  in 
minerals.     In  the  southern  districts  the  area  of  eultivatioa 
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bis  been  considerably  ioereasecl  williin  the  last  few  yean. 
'  The  ancient  common  fielilt  belonging  to  the  townshi|)s  nre 
now  mostly  inclosed.  Draining  having  been  carried  on  to 
ft  great  extent ;  there  is  rcry  little  marshy  ground  left 
Near  the  river  Tecs,  and  in  some  places  bordering  on  the 
other  ri\-eni,  the  soil  is  loam  or  a  rich  clay.  At  a  farther 
distance  from  these  rivers  it  is  of  an  inferior  quality,  with 
patches  of  gravel  interspersed.  The  hills  between  the  sea 
and  an  imaginary  line  from  liomard  Castle  on  the  Tees  to 
Alansford  on  the  Derwent,  are  covered  with  a  dry  loam,  the 
fertility  of  which  varies  with  its  depth.  From  this  line 
westward  the  summits  as  well  as  the  sides  of  the  hills  are 
iu  great  part  moorish  wastes. 

At  the  di;$tanco  of  about  three  miles  from  Darlington,  at 
Oxenhall,  are  cavities  in  the  earth,  called  *'  Hell  Kettles." 
Thero  are  similar  natural  pits  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Kipon,  and  elsewhere.  The  diameter  of  the  largest  is  not 
less  than  114  feet,  and  that  of  the  least  75.  About  five 
miles  from  Hartlepool  is  one  of  the  most  singubr  dusters 
of  rocks  in  the  north  of  Enghind,  called  **  Black  Halls," 
formed  by  the  force  and  constant  action  of  the  waves,  which 
have  separated  enormous  masses  of  the  magnesian  limestone, 
washing  some  entirely  away,  but  leaving  others  standing, 
like  vast  towers.  In  some  pkioea  the  rock  is  perforated  so 
M  to  form  curious  arche& 

The  only  considerable  river,  beside  those  just  mentioned, 
is  the  Wear,  which  rises  in  the  western  hills  and  flows  past 
Durham  to  join  the  sea  at  Buihop-Wearmouth  and  Monk- 
'VVearmouth,  which  places  unite  with  Sunderland  to  form 
one  great  town.  The  Team,  which  gives  its  name  to  the 
Team  Valley  Railway,  is  a  mere  rivulet 

Trees  are  chiefly  confined  to  the  parks  and  seats  of 
the  nobility  and  gentry ;  but  many  plantations  have  been 
mad-?  of  late  years.  The  banks  of  the  rivers  and  brooks, 
particularly  in  the  vicinity  of  Durham,  are  fringed  with 
wood  of  long  growth  and  much  value,  and  the  deep  wooded 
dmet  or  ravines  which  open  on. to  the  sear«oast,  each 
liaving  a  small  stream  at  the  bottom,  are  very  characteristic. 
Castle  Eden  dene  is  about  four  miles  in  length,  and  famous 
for  it»  beautiful  trees  and  wild  flowers. 

Mineniii, — The  western  hiUs  are  composed  of  carixmifer- 
ous  limestone,  succeeded  eastward  by  miUstone  grit,  coal- 
measures,  magnesian  limestone,  and  new  red  sandstone. 
The  s(mth-eai»t  portion  of  the  limestone  is  covered  with  sand, 
ri'-iultin^  fn)m  disintegration  of  the  coal-measures  and  often 
showing  black  beds  of  coal-detritus.  The  mountain  lime- 
•tjne  contains  productive  veins  of  lend  ore,  which  are 
extoaHivtily  worked,  also  zinc  ore.  The  beds  of  coal  in  the 
cuol-measures  are  from  5  to  6  feet  thick,  and  have  long 
liovn  source  of  enormous  wealth.  The  nines  are  among 
the  mint  extensive  and  productive  in  the  kingdom.  At 
bundvrland  the  coal  trade  furnishes  employment  for  hundreds 
of  ves'irls,  independently  of  the  "  keels  "  or  lighters  which 
convey  the  coal  from  the  termini  of  the  railroads  and 
tramways  to  the  ships.  The  seams  now  worked  extend 
horizontally  for  many  miles,  and  are  from  20  to  100 
fath<>m«  lioueath  the  surface.  Under  almost  every  seam 
of  coal  i.-*  a  l^od  of  fire-clay,  full  of  roots  of  primeval 
foivAt  trees.  The  basaltic  formatinu  known  as  the  **  Great 
Mliin  Sill "  npfiears  in  Tee.-«lale,  and  Is  also  remark- 
able ut  T'l'^kfi'*}!!.  A  beautiful  variety  of  the  mountain 
limiMti'n?  k'l'jvrii  an  Fmsterley  marble,  has  for  many 
c«-nttirii'<4  I  -^M  qunrri<*il  near  Stanho{»e  for  decorative 
|iuq>i»H«M,  in  I)iirh:kni  Cat^oflral  and  elwwhcre  taking  the 
]>lfin)  of  l'ur^>eck  nmrhlo,  white  in  modern  houHes  it  is  used 
chiftly  forchimni'v-pircci.  Inin-ttoriAn  extensively  worked 
in  tlio  nviKhlKiurli'iixl  of  Kw:ilwt:ll  ami  Winlaton.  S<^me 
excellent  quarries  of  slate  forhiiildintr^  have  been  o|)ened  in 
different  ports  of  the  oninty.  The  nuighhouihood  of 
WoUingluun  obounds  iu   Uub  niiiUtoncs.     The  Newcastle 
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grindstones  are  pioenrad  at  QafMbwiJ  FiQ ;  tad  imHtm 
of  high  estimation,  for  bnildingovwi^  fumaewiaidtk  iik% 
is  obtained  in  varioiia  paita  of  Dw^ib,  and  exported  it 
considerable  quantity. 

Towns,  — Besidea  th«  city  of  DudiAiii,  tlw  couty  inUii 
seven  ancient  boronghi,  viz.,  HaiUepool,  BanarA  CmkIiw 
Bishop  Auckland,  iMrlington,  Snndariand,  6toektdB,iid 
Gateshead.    The  laige  Tifiages  of  Staindrop,  \(daa^m. 
Stanhope,  and  Sedjn&Id  ara  **  maikel  tofwoa."    Iki  pot 
of    Stockton-upon-Teet  ii   wall  ■tuatad  lor   fni— n 
Hartlepool,  being  on  a  promontoiy,  nearij  imrnBip—il  bf 
the  German  Ocean,  which  (onna  a  capaciooa  hay  to  lb 
south  of  the  town  is  advantageonaly  placed  for  mntiBi 
traffic;  Sunderland  and  Sooth  Shields  an  aho  vtU  (ImA 
at  the  mouths  of  the  Wear  and  Tjut, 

No  county  in  England  prownta  a  doMr  Dttvaktf 
railways  than  Doiham.  The  Tork,  Neweuda,  tod  Bnik 
trunk  line  enten  the  bbontiy  aooth  ol  Pni*T|f*r,  oi 
contmnea  due  north  imtil  at  Gateaheod  H  fio—  thi T^ 
and  enten  Northnmberlaod.  From  thia  a  giwt 
smaller  linea  diverge  to  the  porta  and  minanl  flaU^ 

ii^ninc^airtf.— ImproTenMnta  in  i0xcaltm  km 
pursued  with  coniicmble  apirit  and  aoeeMiL  Oi 
spots  of  gravelly  aoilytom^  and  bariojaragrewBia 
perpetual  aucceauon,  a  oop  of  dover  ben^ 
mterposed.  The  mamuea  are  dually  Ume  and  the 
of  the  fold-yard  ;  and  thoo^  abnniknea  of 
be  collected  on  the  coast,  ae  it 
farmers  now  make  but  Uttle  uie  of  iL,  TW 
moderate  t^  few  of  them  *«'^— «<«»g  900 
largest  portion  of  each  la  arable^  eanepfc  towarda  the 
extremity  of  the  oonnty,  where  the  whole 
farm  housea  are  well  ai^uted  and  oommodkias  ] 
ments in  farming  andfanninff  machineiy  keep peeawiA  the 
age.  The  cattle  of  Dnriiam  Save  long  been  in  giwk 
in  point  of  form,  wei^t,  prodnoe  of  milk,  and 
of  f  atteuing,  there  are  none  better.  3he  eove  yield  frmi  11 
to  30  quarts  of  milk  daily.  The  aheep  eleo  Mted  U  h 
estimation,  partioalariy  the  Teee-Weter hned  TheW^ 
dale,  sheep  are  amall,  bat  their  mntton  b  inoly 

The  foliowing  figorea,  taken'from  the  Agrienltanl 
for  1873  and  1876^  ahow  the  ncraage  of  the  powpd 
and  the  nnmbera  of  the  live  ttoek  in  the  timatj  fa 
yeaie:— 

1878...M.248    S7.669    t7,m    18.470    ttSOt  h^U   IMN 

1876...»1,109    88,8M    86,816    28,070    88»6]«  n,m   BiW 

llwiM.         CMItah           m«i^  ff^ 

1878. 16,204        02,462        224,^14  U.sil 

1876 17,480        01,028        202,100  l^ltt 

Accordifag  to  the  Ownem  of  Lend 
divided  in  1873  amo^g  94,317 
whom  the  large  proportion  of  91  per 
than  1  acre — ^the  average  of  'P'lfl'— «*  and  Waka 
per  cent.    The  grosa  rental  of   the 
£2,889,152,  or  an  avenge  of  £5.  lU  9)^  paraoi 
comparbd  with  £$,  On  Sd.,  the  nvanfla  of  E^hni 
WaleiL    Thii unusual  valneperacre  fa  lebo  aao&iit 
presence  of  minenda.    The  nrnpifaOoia 
than  8000  acras  were  as  f lAm  i    dnka  of 
55,837  acres;  Ecclesiastical  rnmaiimliwaiit  ^M^; 
count  Boyne,  15,310;  eari  of  Dnrhaa,  IMi4; 
of  Londonderry,  12,833;  eari  of  Bldoi^  11,841; 
Bowes,  8313 ;  dean  and  chapter  of  Doiham.  8001 

Aatural  History,— Hxetgi  fal  the  — ''^'■r*'  of  ihl 
only  a  few  scrape  of  the  connly  have  been  fall  m  Aw 
ptato ;  but  these  portionaare  of 
of  natural    history.     The    1 
Ilartlepoul  are  overgrown  n        UoH^  ■oay  of 
cl>owhere  unknown  in  i  f,     Hoa^f  ^^ 
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Opirjn,  nnte  the  ysin  of  Outle  Eden,  us  Tinted  1^ 


Ptfyommattu  laimadt,  and  th«  liRls  moth  Jddalia 
Unmrraria.  The  moet  uiter«ating  birde  left  u«  the  dotterel 
{Charadrvu  nsniuUw),  ^ied  flycatcher  (Mtitneapa  lac~ 
(mm),  and  ooeabiJl  (Lcxta  ennirottra),  wbicb  still  breed 
eeeuioDall;  in  the  weat  of  the  conntr  The  eukin 
tCluytomit^  tpmui)  and  bUck  niditait  (Rtaialia  tU/iyi) 
Mve-TMied  thmr  joang  near  the  city  of  Dnrhun.  Tha 
rtockdoTB  hai^thin  the  lost  fevyeanberome not aticoQunan. 
Bed  groDM  and  black  game  are  abnndaitt  in  enitable 
owlitiei,  end  one  heroary  itiU  remaina.  But  the  ihoteaol 
Dniluin  are  deierted  by  the  sea  fool,  vhich  200  yeare  ago 
»ere  lo  abondant  by  Tees  and  'J  yne  that,  a>  an  old  writer 
•n  "'"^  tyme  of  breediog  one  can  hardly  sett  bia  foote 
o  iraiylye  that  he  spoyle  not  many  of  theyr  nestea."  The 
jadger  and  the  otter  atill  linger  in  one  or  tiro  nooks ;  the 
Ht  marten  was.  killed  in  Weardale  30  years  ago,  and 
naantime  the  ■qniirel  hae  become  common.  Stockton  is 
llmost  tbe  laet  retreat  in  Eogland  of  tlie  natiTe  black  rat. 
3t  tbe  former  abundance  at  deer,  wild  ot,  and  boar  every 
Mat  bog  tsstiflos  by  its  rei.'iaiaa ;  the  boar  appears  co  baTo 
Aiated  in  the  reign  of  Henry  YIIL,  and  records  of  red 
Imc  in  the  county  may  be  traced  dawn  to  the  middle  of 
lialaBt  centnry. 

Antiquities  of  pre-Boman  date,  whether  implement!  of 
Mmm  or  bronze,  or  sepolchral  remajoi,  are  acarcelj  fonnd 
axmpt  m  tbe  valley  of  the  Wear.  A  Tery  remartable  djs- 
ntan  was  made  some  yeais  ago  at  Heathery  Bum  Care, 
HH  Btaobope,  where,  undsr  a  coaCmg  of  stalagmite,  were 
pnMrred  a  great  mny  brotue  weapons  and  other  objeots, 
jadoding  almoet  ejery  article  which  appears  to  Lave  been 
blown  in  Britrin  at  that  remote  period.  One  mile  north  of 
Ee^MtOQ  are  aome  reniaios  of  an  endent  structure  called 
the  Standing  Stones.  This  originally  consisted  of  *  cairn 
k  tlie  centre,  surrounded  by  a  trench,  and  that  again 
ncooipaaeed  by  a  circular  artangement  of  ron^  stones, 
■anj  of  wbich  Lave  been  removed  and  broken  to  repair 
Iha  roads.  Near  a  brook,  at  a  small  distance,  is  a  large 
bamw,  cn»8ed  from  east  to  west  by  a  row  of  stones. 
1h«n  an  f loqaent  references  to  "  Standing  Stonee  "  now 

Cin  old  chartera,  where  they  an  niEerred  to  as  marking 
dariea.  Theprincipal  Roman  remains  are  connected  ' 
•ith  tW  ancient  Watling  Street,  which  entered  the  county 
bf  tatming  the  Tees  at  ^ise-bridge,  and  left  it  on  crooaing 
IM  Derwent  just  north  of  Ebchester.  The  boncdaries  of 
Iha  four  atationa  of  Fierae-bridge,  Bincheater,  Lancheeter, 
ud  Ebebeater,  on  the  line  of  this  road,  may  still  be  dearly 
liaemNd  At  X«ncheater  tbere  are  eanaideiable  remains 
3(  BlMOOry,  and  at  Bincbester  the  most  perfect  hypocaust 
in  tbe  north  of  England.  Chester-le-Street,  as  its  name 
■dkatea,  occDpiea  Uia  site,  now  obliterated,  of  a  Bomau 
Mti(m,on  a  snbaidiary  Bomon  road;  and  there  was  a  camp, 
rtiD  partly  to  be  recognized,  on  "  Maiden  Castle  Hill,"  near 
ih*  cUy  (rf  Dotfaam.  Many  Boman  allats  and  sculptured 
tfiaiwi  from  Lancheeter  and  elsewhere  are  preserved  in  the 
rtwr*"-  library  at  Durham.  Boman  altars,  coins,  ka., 
havo  been  foond  at  South  Shields,  a*  well  sa  about  the 
iboTB-meutioned  stations.  To  the  Angli^Soion  period 
In  to  be  referred  portions  of  the  cburchee  of  Uonk- 
Wearatooth  and  Jarrow,  and  numeroua  sculptured  ctoaMS, 
two  of  which  are  in  nfu  at  AycIiS'e.  Tbe  best  remains 
e(  the  Nonnan  period  are  to  be  found  in  Dnrham 
Cathedral  {the  finest  Norman  building  in  En^and)  and 
b  0M  castle,  also  in  some  half-dosea  parieh  chuKhea. 
Of  the  Early  EngUah  period  are  the  eaitero  portion  of  the 


pariodi  ara  rtrf  eeantily  lapraiButoil,  on  aocxnmt,  m  Ep 
rappoaed,  <rf  the  inoaoant  wars  betwem  En^and  ami 
Scotland  in  the  Uth  and  16th  centuries.     The  principal 

monastio  remains,  beside  thoee  surronnding  Dnrfasm 
Cathedral,  are  those  of  its  subordinate  house  or  "celli" 
Finchale  Priory,  situated  iu  a  lovely  valley  by  the  Wear. 
,  Tbe  moat  interesting  castles  are  those  of  Durham,  Baby. 
Brancepeth,  and  Barnard.  Theie  are  mine  of  castalett^ 
ot  ped-toweie,  at  Dalden,  Lndworth,  and  Laogler  DaleL. 
The  hospitals  of  Sherboin,  Oreatham,  and  Eepyer,  Anmdwt 
by  early  biehopa  of  Durhiun,  istain  bat  very  few  ancient 
featnrea. 

Tbe  prindpal  noblemen's  seats  are  Baby  Castle  (duke  of 
Gevelond),  I^mbton  Caatle  (eail  cf  Durham),  Wynyonf 
Castle  (marquis  of  Londondeny),  RaTeniwortb  Caatle  (earli 
of  Bavensworth),  Brancepeth  Cestie  (Viscount  Boyne),  ao* 
Wbithom  Hon  (Sir  Hedworth  Williamson,  Bart.) 

The  county  is  divided  for  parliamentary  purposes  intts 
two  divisions  (North  and  South  Durham),  each  of  whiclii 
returns  two  members.  The  noithem  division  includes  2<f 
polUng-places,  and  the  sonthera  33.  The  popnlatioa  has 
greatly  increased  within  the  last  thirty  years.  In  19S1  th» 
inhabitants  numbered  390,997 ;  in  1S61,  608,666  ;  and  in- 
1871,  680,089—363,117  malesand  331,372 femalesu  Thv 
increase  between  1B51  and  1871  amounU  to  72J  per  cent. 
The  population  u  estimated  at  npvrards  of  8S0,00O  ii> 
1877. 

Slilery, — Bdbn  the  urlval  ot  the  Romani  tbecooatr  rcmud  p«it 

ot  the  Bntiid)  toritotj  ot  the  Brlgutei,  which  compnmeJ  ill  bstmoi 

Tnt  and  Uumber.     Then  it  bFCAme  pvt  of  tha  Korau  pravioc*. 

Mmtitw  Csiuiflivis.     lb  Anglo-tiuDD  timn  it  wu  incJnded  in- 

Bnnida,  la  the  kingdom  of  NotthnmbnL     Aftn  the  KonDsii 

Coaoucat  it  nadosllv  ocquirvl  in  ons  vav  or  another  that  pecaliar 

ru  (ttuhtd  to  "Coustia  PaUUneL       Tb* 

n  temporal  princet  as  mil  m  ipiritul  nikn. 

I  roi»l  pnro^tiTa   — ''  --  — — - — *  — 


btahopa  of  D 


i  remdilf  coDcei]«I  to  tluj  a 


sar 


Im  or  Tyno  for  tuilitary 


itipToxiiiu^  tv 
ibllgtdlDsaautal 


tloni  uid  prJTilirget  were  deemed 
bUhoprio.     Up  to  that  time  th«  biahi 


u  nilrgrd,  iD 
hrnco  tfaoT  wen  olTod  "  HiUwer 
^  puiedin  the  2Tth  Tnr  at  Hantr 
c  at  the  rcg^  powcn  vrhich  Uw 
,  (sd  it  tliB  dmih  ot  Biihoii  Vait 
[waed  whemlTr  ill  temporal  jariidio- 


unponl  j  ariadi^ 
■moved  from  tbv 


i*w  Other  fhnmh^^     The  Dtcorated  and  Ferpandkalar 


laof  thei 


:cAiioaall/ 


biahopa  opene 

>f  the  adminial ._  ^_. 

—  j-_ o -J  — blihop'e  writ.     Datb»m  is 

iaclnded  in  tlw  ptoTince  ot  York,  and  in  the  north-eajtem  cir 

The  priociiiaf  county  hiifbriia  ara  thoaa  bj  HnlihiMOO 

BortHi,  Che  httei  incomplete,  bat,  u  far  ae  ft  Ron,  it  ia  a 

— ■-    ' -* beat  ol  that  elaaa  ever  putUJusL     Ma 

ity  aad  to  the  catbedial,  tbongh 

tali  of  interceting  and  valoabLt  infoimauuo. 

DusoAH  CrrY,  a  municipal  and  parliamentary  bcoen^ 
of  England,  and  the  chief  town  of  the  county  of  Durham, 
is  situated  on  the  Biver  Wear  (which  i«  crossed  there  by 
ronr  bridges),  H  mites  S.  of  Newcastle  and  GO  miles 
S.N.W.  of  York.  Though  there  was  a  small  Boman  camp 
at  Maidea  Castle  Hill,  about  a  mile  distant,  Dndiam  itself 
dates  only  from  the  end  of  the  10th  century,  when  the  monks 
of  lindisfame  rested  there  with  the  body  of  St  Cuthbert, 
after  wandering  about  with  it  almost  all  over  the  nonh  of 
En^and.  Boon  afterwards  a  chureh  was  built  by  Bishop 
E:^dhnnc^  and  the  iwnoral  of  the  see  ban  londiibniB 
thither,  togetbar  with  the  growing  fame  of  the  moomiptiblv 
body  of  the  saint,  led  to  the  rise  cd  the  oity.  Hie  n^ 
peiuutiib  on  wfaid  Baldhniw'B  chnrdt  waa  fmnded,  abcwk 
§0M  above  the  river,  waa  called  DmbolmBfmU  UwdV 
TO.— H 


D  U  B  H  A  M 


^Daiar  In  1073,  laoM  the  neck  ot  th«  pemDiala, 

(Hid  tb»  cbnioli  tod  monaitory.     Id  1093   EftldhmiA'B 


the  tiibej, . 

■T«et«d  b7  William  the  Ccm-    printad  bo<>ki,BiidHSS^  md  tlwparMfatlMr, 


■md  other  ralioi  f  oond  m  Bt  OaAberA  psia. 

The  we  of  DoriMin«M  long  tb«  liAMt  taifrit  h 
Giujuid.    The  toUl  nmiw 
(rf^deuia&deittptaidaring  ( 
tha  tarsD  yean  ending  18S4 
■mmmted  to  £36,937  B  jnr. 
On  the  death  of  Um  ineoiii-  < 
bent  in  183C,  et  tlte  neom-  , 
mendition  of  tlw  EodeduH-  4, 

of  the  bithop  1 
£8000  pn  umn 


kpolT^ 


ing  leMrred  to  form  a  fond 

for  uunnentinjt  the  JTifflniM  Aim  ^  V 

of  the  poorer  buhopo. 

CatUe,  i«. — ThB  eutle  of  Dnihem  eoonri 
keep,  now  reeoutrueted  to  form  •  t«it  ino 
oollege  rooms ;  the  greet  hall  built  b^  Biihop  HriWd, 
vhicSinaomenepecti  exceedi  tajhallm  tbaaUariti'a- 
sitiee;  the  Nonoau  hall,  now  cntvp  into  totne;  Ike  old 
Norman  crypt  diapel ;  Biihop  Tnnttall't  cbuel,  at  pmM 


Flu  «t  I>Biba, 
choKit  ma  reboUt  by  Biihop  Carilaph,  «1»  0 
Ai^oSaioD   aetablij^unent   of    mamed  prierti   into 
Sanedietine  abbey. 

Tht  Catlttdral. — Carileph'i  grand  Norman  dmich  itill 
iormi  the  main  part  of  the  cathedral  bnildlnga;  bat 
naroerona  additioni  have  been  mada  from  time  to  timc^  thu 
«hief  of  which  are — the  Galilee  or  weatera  chapel,  oT  the 
^•niitional  period,  tha  eaitem  transept  or  "  Nine  Altira" 
and  the  weatam  toweti  (Early  English),  and  the  central 
tower  (PerpendicoUr).  Decorated  and  Perpendicnlar  win- 
dow! have,  ai  i*  tuual  in  old  chnrchei,  been  freely  inierted. 
TiM  interior  presents  the  eppearanee,  ai  Dr  Johnson 
ramaiked,  of  "rocky  solidity  and  of  indeterminate  duration," 
and  oombines,  we  may  add,  alMolately  perfect  proportion 
-in  all  it*  original  ^laita  with  a  hatmoniooi  magnificence  of 

It  baa  rvceotly  been  thoion^y  cleaned,  and  anpplied  with 
much  painted  glaM  and  very  ccatly  modem  fittingly  includ- 
ing a  new  or^n  boilt  on  the  laigett  aeala  and  of  fiiie  tone. 
Dnrham  Cathedral,  or  '■  Tha  Abbey,"  ai  old-faihioned 
feaideota  atill  call  it,  haa  long  bean  calebiBted  and  still 
maintains  ita  lepntation  for  it*  choral  earricea,  ai  being  at 
laast  iqnal  to  any  in  England  in  point  of  mosiad  axecotiim. 
nil  ^orioD*  building  haa  been  admirably  illoitratad  in 
Carter'a  Plates,  and  in  Billinga'a  Art/utteturt  of  Durham 
CaOedni.  It  ii  G07  feet  in  length,  by  200  in  eitmaa 
breadth,  with  a  centnl  tower  31i  feet  in  height,  and  two 
■mallar  ones  ISS  feet  high  at  the  wwt  end.  The  Oalilee 
or  weitcni  chapel  was  boilt  by  Bishop  Pudsey  between  1193 
and  1195,  and  oontaini  the  suppoaed  retnsini  of  the  Veaer^ 
able  Bade.  In  the  chapel  of  the  Nine  Altai*  an  the 
fanaina  of  St  Cnthbert,  bronght  to  light  in  1837.  The 
<»thadral  libraij,  fMmsriy  tha  dormitory  and  nfactoriea  of 


chief  iwdence  it  the  Uahon  vL 
appropriated  to  the  oiea  of  the  nnim^,  with  Ike  eniptia 
of  the  state  apartment*,  which  an  partly  iiiKwd  Ik  tW 
biihop  and  for  Her  Uueaty^judgaagf  aiBB.  Uaniiw 
nty  wai  opened  in  1333  ;  an  aooottnt  of  it  will  be  fmi 
under  UitiTiBanua,  B^ddaa  the  catbadial,  Dmiaa  i» 
seren  parish  chuiehe*.  Thew  iw  alaa  plataa  «<  ■  ui^i[  fa 
Homan  Atbolic^  and  for  vaiioa  dannmlBarinaa  rflwto 
tanta.    The  grammar  attool  attaehad  to  tha  cathaM  m 

foondad  t^  Haniy  THI  in  IS41,  and  pa ■  ai^taa 

«  king's  BcholaiahiM"  of  the  annnal  nlna  ct  BMity  M 
each.  There  are  dao  aaranl  adwlanhip*  and  ohOiitiim 
tenable  at  tha  uninraitiaa.  nworipnalachaol-wMiis" 
used  by  the  oninrv^  ot  Dmham  ;  lh»  new  bviUivw 
beautifully  sitnaled  to  the  w«at  of  tiw  d^,  and  an  «? 
handsoms  and  commodioiia,  inrlwling  reaidantta  fs  lit 


Bonan  Catholie  CnOiia  oW 


weat  ot  the  city  i*  the  neat  Bonan  Catho 
Bt  Cuthberf a  Oollege  Uahaw,  tha  piw wq 
the  old  college  at  DonaL 
The  dTil  corporation  at  Dnrium  and  F 

men,  and  eif^leen  ooiuicilloi^ 
with  a  lecOTder,  a  chaplain, 
and  town  dark,  two  eleetiva 
aoditon,  and  two  elauliTe 
Hieaion.  On  the  paaaingof 
the  Corporation  Act,  S  aad  8 
Will  lY.  c  76,  the  abetiiM 
cd  the  eij^taen 


pning  pa> 

and  other  lataa.    1m  aob 

dlloia    ao   eketad   hava    '„ 

choose  tha  aiz  aliwan,  and  tha  ■»■■■!  nd  hiiwT* 

hare  the  election  of  tha  mf^or.     Tov  AaaliB  (aJ^  ^^ 

the  third,  preaarvad  In  tha  "HilA'  at  tha  Ml  BiB 

hare  been   granted  to  the  aiw  bv  difimt  khhiP  ■ 


granted  to  the  kw  bj  dl 
tha  flrat  W  Hoik  ndaaf,  < 
m,  1179  «r TlW;  tha  1 
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IfiftUiew,  eonfiimed  by  Jamee  L;  the  thiid  ^7  Nathaniel 
Lofd  Crew,  1684  (afterwards  redeliyered  to  the  biahop^  the 
coiporation  acting  under  the  second  charter),  and  the 
fonxth  hy  John  i^rton,  1780.  I 

Durham  can  scarcely  be  paid  to  have  any  staple  trade  or 
inanufacture,  though  it  possesses  one  carpet  f&ctorj  and  one 
laige  mill  for  the  preparation  of  "  Durham  mustard/' 
It  is  nOw  a  veiy  different  place,  socially,  from  what 
it  was  when  there  were  twelve  prebendaries  with  much 
laiger  incomes  than  the  six  canons  now  have,  and.  when 
^The  College"  was  a  noted  centre  for  dSgnified  and  liberal 
Jion>itality.  At  that  time,  canonical  residence  was  kept 
with  mucli  more  strictness  than  it  is  at  present,  and  the 
prebendary  in  residence  entertained  guests  of  all  classes. 
Noblemen  and  gentlemen  then  resided  in  houses  in  Fram- 
wellgate  and  Elvet,  now  let  out  into  tenements  and  serving 
as  the  squalid  homes  of  the  very  poorest  class.  The 
Bailey  and  Old  Elvet  are,  however,  still  chiefly  occupied  by 
the  upper  classes,  and  Western  Hill  is  a  new  and  rapidly 
increasing  suburb.  The  Palace  Qreen  is  an  open  space 
liaving  the  cathedral  on  the  south  side,  the  castle,  now 
University  College,  on  the  north,  the  Exchequer  Buildings, 
now  the  imiversity  library,  together  with  Bishop  Cosin's 
library,  on  the  west,  and  the  museum,  alms-houses,  and 
other  offices  on  the  east.  The  museum  contains  an  almost 
complete  collection  of  British  birds.  Six  out  of  the  seven 
parish  churches  are  ancient,  and  possess  features  of  interest. 
The  high  banks  of  the  river  on  which  the  cathedral  and 
castle  stand  are  richly  wooded,  and  traversed  in  all  directions 
by  well-kept  paths,  which  afford  ever-changing  viewB  of 
wood,  water,  rocks,  bridges,  the  cathedral,  the  castle,  pic- 
turesque old  houses,  and  terraced  gardens. 

In  1861  the  municipal  borough  of  Durham  had  within 
its  area  of  880  acres  2007  inhabited  houses,  with  a  popu- 
lation of  1 4,088.  In  1 87 1 ,  the  number  of  inhabited  houses 
was  2349,  and  the  population  comprised  6956  males  and 
7450  females,  or  1 4,406  in  alL  The  parliamentary  borough, 
which  with  an  area  of  967  acres  had  14,833  inhabitants  in 
^871,  returns  two  members  to  Parliament.         (j.  t.  f.) 

DURHAM,  John  George  Lambton,  First  Eabl  of 
(1792-1840),  bom  at  Lambton  Castle,  Durham,  on  the 
12th  April  1792,  was  the  eldest  son  of  William  Henry 
Lambton,  M.P.  for  the  city  of  Durham.  It  is  note- 
worthy that  the  family  to  which  he  belonged  had  held 
the  Lambton  estate  in  uninterrupted  male  succession  from 
the  12th  century.  Educated  at  Eton,  he  held  for  a  short 
time  a  commission  in  a  regiment  of  hussara  In  1813, 
aoon  after  attaining  his  majority,  he  was  returned  to 
Parliament  as  representative  of  his  native  county.  He  was 
an  advanced  Liberal  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  his 
political  career,  and  distinguished  himself  by  his  uncom- 
promising opposition  to  the  reactionary  measures  of  the 
Tory  Qovemment  His  political  position  was  strengthened 
by  his  marriage  in  1816  to  the  eldest  daughter  of  Earl 
Orey.  In  1819  he  championed  the  rights  of  the  people  by 
his  denunciation,  in  the  House  of  Conmiona  and  at 
numerous  public  meetings,  of  the  coercive  measures  proposed 
by  the  Qovemment  against  the  Chartists.  In  April  1821 
Jib  proposed  in  the  House  a  scheme  of  parliamentary  reform 
which  fvas  in  some  points,  notably  in  regard  to  the  redis- 
tribution of  seats,  more  thoroughgoing  than  that  which  was 
carried  eleven  years  later.  The  delicate  state  of  his  health 
compelled  him  in  1826  to  proceed  to  Naples,  where  he 
resided  for  about  a  year.  He  was  a  prominent  supporter 
of  the  Canning  administration  of  1827,  and  of  that  of  Lord 
Qoderich  by  which  it  was  succeeded.  When  the  latter 
feQ  to  pieces  owing  to  its  inherent  weakness  in  January 
1828,  Lambton's  services  were  acknowledged  by  his  ele  ra- 
tion to  the  peerage  as  Baron  Durham.  On  the  accession 
«l  Loid  Qiey  to  powar  in  1830  Lord  Duxham  obtained  the 


office  <rf  bid  pnry  leaL  He  was  one  of  a  Cabinet  oom- 
mittee  of  four  who  were  mtrosted  with  the  prepantioa  of 
the  Befonn  Bill,  the  othexa  being  Sir  Jamee  Qnham,  Loid 
John  Russell,  and  Lord  Duncannon.  It  was  nnderstood  at 
the  tmio  that  his  mfluence  was  exerted  to  maloe  themeasnre 
as  liberal  as  possible,  and  m  particiilar  that  he  wished  to 
mtroduce  the  ballot  as  one  of  its  provisioDs.  In  the 
debates  on  the  bill  in  the  Lords  he  did  not  take  the  leading 
part  that  might  naturally  have  been  expected  from  the  only 
peer  who  had  been  on  the  Cabinet  committee  for  its 
preparation.  This  was  owing  partly  to  Ids  own  indifferent 
health  and  partlyto  grief  at  the  death  of  his  eldest  son,  the 
Master  Lambton  of  one  of  Lawrence's  most  adnidred 
portraits.  Continued  ill-health  led  him  to  resign  office  in 
March  1833,  when  he  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  Visoonnt 
Lambton  and  earl  of  Durham.  In  the  summer  of  the  same 
year,  however,  he  was  able  to  tmdertake  a  special  embassy 
to  the  court  of  St  Petei^burg,  the  <  chief  object  of  whi<& 
was  to  secure  lenient  treatment  for  the  insurgent  Poles.  In 
this  he  was  unsuccessful  When  the  party  that  had 
carried  reform  began  to  be  divided,  Loid  Durham  was 
generally  regarded  as  a  likely  leader  of  the  more  advanced 
section,  and  a  strongly  rxsdical  speech  which  he  delivered 
at  the  celebrated  Qrey  banquet  ."it  EdinKurgh  in  1 834  helped 
to  strengthen  his  claims  to  the  position.  It  took  the  form 
of  a  reply  to  a  previous  speech  of  Lord  Brougham,  whose 
enmity  Lord  Durham  thus  provoked.  In  1 837  h%  accepted 
the  post  of  ambassador  at  St  Petersburg,  which  he  occupied 
for  about  a  yeai;  Meanwhile  a  very  serious  insurrection 
had  broken  out  in  Canada,  and  early  in  1838  the  Qovcp- 
ment  found  it  necessary  to  suspend  the  colonial  oonstitntion 
and  send  out  a  new  govemor  with  special  powers.  Lord 
Durham  was  selected  to  undertake  the  difficult  task,  for 
which  his  extensive  experience  and  his  well-known  advanced 
liberalism  were  supposed  specially  to  qualify  him.  Some- 
T^hat  hasty  and  irascible  in  his  temperament,  he  unfor- 
tunately adopted  measures  which  were  beyond  the  powen 
conferred  upon  him  by  the  special  Act  of  Parliament  under 
which  he  had  been  appointed.  These  measures  were  dis- 
approved of  by  a  vote  of  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  motion 
of  Lord  Brougham,  who  imported  the  bitterness  of  his 
earlier  quarrel  witti  Lord  Durham  into  the  debate,  and  the 
Gk)vemment  were  compelled  to  disallow  the  ordinances  in 
which  they  were  embodied.  Lord  Durham  was  so  deeply 
incensed  at  this  that  he  took  the  extraordinary  step  of 
returning  home  without  waiting  for  his  recall,  and  the 
Qovemment  marked  its  disapproval  of  his  conduct  by 
directing  that  he  should  not  receive  the  customary  salute  on 
lant^ing  in  England.  He  defended  his  plan  of  administrar 
tion  in  an  able  and  elaborate  report  addressed  to  the  queen, 
and  his  policy  was  practically  justified  by  being  adopted  by 
his  successor.  He  had  returned  to  Ei^land  in  shattered 
health,  and  he  died  at  Cowss,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  on  the 
28th  July  1840. 

DUBLIN  (Malay,  dun,  a  thorn),  the  fruit  of  Durio 
nbethinus,  a  tree  of  the  natural  order  Stereuliaeecef  whicL 
attains  a  height  of  70  or  80  feet,  has  oblong,  tapering 
leaves,  rounded  at  the  base,  and  yellowish-green  flowery 
and  bears  a  general  resemblance  to  the  elm.  The  durio  is 
cultivated  in  Sumatra,  Java,  Celebes,  and  the  Moluccas^ 
and  northwards  as  far  as  Mindanao  in  the  Philippines; 
also  in  the  Malay  Peninsula,  in  Tenasserim,  on  the  Bay 
of  Bengal,  to  14*  N.  lat,  and  in  Siam  to  the  13th  and 
14th  parallels.  The  fruit  is  spherical  -aid  6  to  8  inches  in 
diameter,  approaching  the  size  of  a  large  cocoa-nut ;  it  has 
a  hard  external  husk  or  shell,  and  is  completely  aimed  with 
strong  pyramidal  tubercles,  meeting  one  another  at  the 
base,  and  teiminatbg  in  sharp  thom j  points ;  these  some- 
times inflict  severe  iijuries  on  persons  npon  whom  the  imit 
may  chance  to  fall  when'ripe.    On  diTioing  thefrntt  at  the 
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ntiires  of  the  cflopek,  whsre  tke  ipinM  trch  a  little,  it  ia 

tauad  to  contain  fire  ofal  oella,  each  filled  with  a  cream- 

cdonred,  ^ntinona,  smooth  pnlp,  in  idiich  are  imbedded  from 

one  to  fire  seeds  about  ih»  sixe  of  chestnuts.    The  palp 

and  the  seeds,  which  latter  are  eaten  roasted,  are  the  edible 

Mffts  d  the  frail     With  regard  to  the  taste  of  the  pulp 

Mr  WaUaoe  remarks,  "A  rich  bntter-like  costard,  highly 

lavonred  with  almonds,  gives  the  best  idea  of  it,   bnt 

intermingled  with  it  come  wafts  of  flaTonr  that  call  to  mind 

cream-cheese^  onion-eaace,  brown  sheny,  and  other  incon- 

graities ;  ....  it  is  neither  acid,  nor  sweet,  nor  jnicy, 

yet  one  feels  the  want  of  none  of  these  qualities,  for  it  is 

perfect  as  it  is."    The  fruit,  especially  when  not  fresh  from 

the  tree,  has,  notwithstanding,  a  most  offensive  smell,  which 

has  been  compared  to  that  of  rotten  onions  or  of  putrid 

animal  matter.     The  Dyaks  of  the  Sarawak  river  in  Borneo 

esteem  the  durian  above  all  other  fruit,  eat  it  unripe  both 

cooked  and  raw,  and  salt  the  pulp  for  use  as  a  relish  with 

rice. 

S«e  Linsclioten,  Di$couri  of  Voyages^  bk.  L,  chap.  57,  p.  102, 
fol.  Lond.  15^8  ;  Bickmore,  Traveft  in  the  East  Indian  Archipelago, 
p.  »1,  1868  ;  Wallace,  The  Malay  Archipelago,  Srd.  ed.  1872. 

DURKHEIM,  %  town  in  the  Palatinate  of  the  Rhine, 

near  the  foot  of  the  Hardt  Mountain,  and  at  the  entrance 

of  the  valley  of  the  Isenach,  15  miles  north-west  of  Spire, 

on  the  nylway  between  Monsheim  and  Neustadt.     Besides 

being  the  seat  of  various  administrative  offices,  it  possesses 

three  churches  and  a  synagogue,  a  town-hall  occupying  the 

aite  of  the  castle  of  the  princes  of  Leiningen-Hartenbuig, 

an  antiquarian  and  a  scientific  society,  a  public  library,  and 

a  high  school.     It  is  well  known  as  a  resort  for  invalids, 

who  may  either  indulge  in  the  grape-cure  or  have  recourse 

to  the  salt-springs  of  Philippshall  in  the  neighbourhood, 

which  not  only  supply  the  bathing  establuiunent,  but 

produce  annually  about  8000  cwt.  of  marketable  salt    The 

inhabitants  have  a'  good  trade  in  wine,  and  manufacture 

oil,  tobacco,  glass,  and  paper. 

As  a  dependency  of  the  Benedictine  sbbev  of  LimbQi&  which 
which  waa  Vnilt  and  endowed  by  Conrad  II.,  Diirkheim  or  Thumi^- 
beim  came  into  the  posaeaiion  of  the  counta  of  Leinin^en,  who  m 
the  18th  centnry  made  it  the  seat  of  a  fortreaa,  and  m  the  14th 
Incloced  it  with  wall  and  ditch.  In  the  three  following  oentoriea  it 
had  ita  full  share  of  the  militaij  vicisutndea  of  the  Pahitinate ;  but 
it  waa  rebaiit  after  the  French  inraaion  of  1689,  and  greatlv  foatered 
by  ita  counts  in  the  banning  of  next  centnry.  In  1794  ita  new 
castle  waa  sacked  by  the  French,  and  in  1849  it  waa  the  aoene  ot 
a  contest  between  the  Prosaiana  and  the  inaorrectionista.  The 
rains  of  the  abbey  of  Limburg  are  atill  to  be  aeen  abont  amila  8.W. 
of  the  town  ;  and  in  the  neighbourhood  risea  the  Kastanienberg, 
with  the  ancient  rude  atone  fortification  of  tha  HeJdanmaaur  or 
Ueathen'a  WaU.     Population  in  1871,  5572. 

DURLACH,  a  town  of  Bavaria,  in  the  circle  of  Carlsnihe, 
2J  miles  by  rail  from  the  city  of  that  name,  with  which  it 
is  connected  by  a  canal  and  an  avenue  of  poplars.  It  lies 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Pfinz,  at  the  foot  of  the  vineyard- 
covered  Thurmberg,  which  is  crowned  by  a  watch-tower ; 
and  it  povesses  a  castle  erected  in  1565  and  now  used  as 
barracks,  an  ancient  Rathhans,  a  church  with  an  excellent 
organ,  an  upper  BUigerschule,  an  orphan  asylum,  and  in  the 
market-place  a  statue  of  the  margrave  Charles  IL  Its  in- 
habitants numufacture  tobacco,  beer,  vinegar,  and  chicory, 
and  engage  in  agriculture  and  gardening.  A  chalybeate 
mring  is  utilind  at  the  bathing  establishment  of 
Amalienbad. 

Purlach  waa  bestowed  by  the  emperor  Frederick  on  Hermaaa  T. 
of  Zahringen  aa  an  allodial  poaaesiion,  bat  afterwarda  came  into 
the  hands  of  Rodolf  of  Hapabarg.  It  waa  chosen  aa  his  reaidenca 
bv  the  margraTs  Charl<>t  1 1.,  in  1565,  and  retained  this  distinction 
till  the  foundation  of  Carlsnihe  in  1716.  though  it  waa  almost 
daatrojred  by  the  Frrah  in  16S8.  In  1846  it  waa  the  aeat  of  a 
copgif  of  the  liberal  party  of  the  Baden,  parliament ;  and  in  1849 
it  waa  tha  acene  of  an  enjounter  betwren  the  rrus«r.ns  and  tbu 
inaarfceoti.  Jlei  hm^udi  iU.*uechan::!u  and  Posselt  the  historian 
arc  naiivea  of  tlw  town. 


DX7BRA,  or  Lnnajr  Millr,  Sorj^kmrn  rndgan,  k 
mam  of  gFMi  of  the  tribe  Andropooomta,    The  t«i_ 
dmra  and  siimi<  are  applied  to  the  pkat  in  Aiafaia;  i 


India  it  is  known  asidiaari  (Hindustani),  )aman  (BeagiJL  " 
cAoftim  (Tamil),  and  /ofMa  (Telngu),  and  in  the  Wertladi^ 
as  Negro  or  Guinea  Com.  It  ii  a  strong  grav,  growing  -^ 
a  height  of  from  4  to  8  or  even  16  feet;  the  leaves 
ftheatJiing,  solitazy,  and  abont  2  inchea  broad  and  ^ 


in    length;    the    panicles    are    oontiacted,    denm, 
hermaphrodite ;  and  the  seeds,  which  are  incloaed  ia 
and  protected  by  awns,  are  round,  baid,  amooth,  ■»»'■« -g-^, 
browiush-red,  and  somewhat  laiger  than  moskaid  se^3. 
The  plant  is  cultivated  in  varioos  parts  of  India  and 
countries  of  Asia,  in  the  United  States^  and  in  the  soat^  _^ 
Europe.    Its  culms  and  leavea  afford  excellent  foddar  f^^ 
cattle;  and  the  grain,  of  which  the  yield  in  fsvooiah^ 
situations  ii  npwajrds  ik  a  hundredfold,  is  used  for  the  ssoi* 
purposes  as  maize,  rice,  com,  and  other  oereak    AJlJerf 
species  are  8.  bieolor^  much  valoed  in  India  as  a  fhry 
plant,  and  S,  aaecMaratuwty  commonly  called  mx^im  cr 
Chinese  sugar  cane^  wiiich  is  extensively  cnhivstfld  is 
China,  Vorth  India,  and  Africa.    The  latter  spsda  ii 
grown  in  America  chiefly  for  tne  aannfaftme  of  bmImm 
from  its  juice,  and  in  Fnnoe  as  a  aooroa  of  aleohoL  Hi 
total  quantity  of  aoighum  mnlswei  made  in  the  Vwid 
States  in  1870  has  been  estimated  at  16,050,069  gfim 
DUSSEK,  JoHAnr  Lcmwio  (1761-1812),  iMnft  od 
compoeer,  was  bom  at  Cisslan,  in  Bohamia,  on  tki  Ilk 
Febroary   1761.    Hia  Isther,  Johann  JoaM^  D«nk,s 
musician  of  high  repotatloo,  waa  omnist  and  ckoiraMlv 
in  the  collegiate  chnxdi  of  Craalan,  md  mwrnd  sifar 
members  of  the  tuaulj  were  distingDisbed  aa  flV>i>^ 
He  had  thus  the  most  fitvomabla  opportmuly  w  lb 
development  of  the  moaieal  talent  wfaidi  ha  diipiqdl 
almost  from  infimcy.    Under  the  caraf ol  instnctioe  d  ta 
father  he  made  such  rapid  pingieai  thai  he  afpMiti  is 
publie  as  a  pianist  at  the  age  of  aiz.    A  yeir  or  t«o  hiv 
he  waa  placed  as  a  choir  b^  at  the  eonvent  of  l^n,  mi 
he  obtained  his  fint  instraction  in  eoantapont  bm 
Spenar,  the   choir^naater.    "Wheii  hia   TCHea  bnki  ki 
entered  on  a  course  of  general  atn^j*  fint  it  the  JmM 
college,  and  then  at  the  niuTenily  of  fn§m,  what  ki 
took  hii  bachekv^  desree  in  phikwmhy.    Dmrn  Ui 
curricnlnm  of  two  and  a  half  yean  hehad  fald  nNvtal 
attention  to  the  praetioe  and  BtQ4y  of  Ui  M^  Md  ki 
received   Isrther    instmctioB   m    coopoaliaB   fra  • 
Benedictine  monk.    In  1779  he  waa  for  *  dhal  Hw 
organist  in  the  chnxdi  of  St  BooBbanfcalllaeUiL   Atlb 
close  of  Uus  engsgement  he  proeaodod  to  IMn4  «kM 
he  attained  great  distinetioQ  as  *  piallii^  indvM  wimi 
by  the  stadtholder  as  nukal  UMtmelor  to  hii  mih 
Whfle  at  the  Hagne  he  paUiriiod  hia  fint  vodb  h  At 
form  of  severd  sonataa  uid  eoeoortoa  lor  tha 
had  already  composed  at  the  a^  of  thirt—  a 
and  several  amall  oratorios^  whidi  atfll  obmI  m 
In  1783  he  visted  Hambaiit  and^aead  himMlf 
instmction  of  FmmanwJ  Bach.    TImni^  he  bdi 
self  to  have  derived  greal  benofit  fnm  U^  il  Hf  k 
questioned  whether  hia  geoipa  waa  nol  fattwd  mhv  iiB> 
stimulated  by  the  enthoiiaalie  itnantm  viA  wUA  ki 
regarded  his  model     Rob  Haa^bwg  ha  pnoiaiif  ^ 
Berlin,  where  hia  powen  aa  *     ~    ' 


accustomed   reoognitioo.    After  apiding  tmo  jmn  ■ 
Uieoernoacf  Fkiaca  BadBwiD,he  wot* 


Lithuania  in 

1786  to  Puis,  idiere  he  renaiBadp  with  Ika 

short  period  spent  at  llibii,  vntiltha 

Revolution,   eigpyjng  the  ~ 

Antoinette  and  great  popalirilj  wiA  tha 

the  close  of  1789  he  nnoifvd  to "" 

la:«r  he  married  a  density  d 


of  At 
ef  Ibrii 
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lelf  a  derer  kupiai  and  pUnut  la  Loodon  he  obtaiimd 
greatest  soccess  alike  as  composer,  performer,  and 
lur.  nafortonatety,  hovever,  he  was  tempted  by  the 
a  sale  of  his  numerooa  compositiana  to  opaa  a  mnaie- 
liahing  irarahouae  in  paitnership  vith  Moniagae  Corri, 
sUtiie  of  his  wil^  The  rsuIc  vaa  iojuiiaiu  to  bis 
a  and  disastrous  to  his  f urtuoe.     WritiDg  eolely  for  the 

>  of  Bala,  he  composed  many  pieces  tluit  wen  quits 
■"crthy  of  his  genius ;  and,  aa  ha  was  entirely  d«atitata 
■uwieBs  capacity,  bankmptcy  was  iDevitable.  In  1800 
«-iB  obliged  to  Qee  to  Hambuig  to  escape  the  daimi  of 

cieditATS.  Some  years  later  he  waa  attached  in  the 
M:ity  of  musician  to  the  household  of  Prince  Louis 
dinand  of  Pmsaia,  with  whom  he  formed  an  iittiDwU 
odship.     On  the  death  of  his  patron  in  1806  he  paated 

>  the  service  of  Prince  Ysenborg  as  court  musician.  In' 
>9  he  went  to  Paris  to  Gil  a  similar  situatioD  in  the 
Mehold  of  Prince  TaUeytand,  which  be  held  until  hi* 
±h  in  March  1612.  Dussek  had  an  important  influence 
the  derelopment  cf  piauofoile  music.  Ab  a  performer 
ms  distinguished  by  the  purity  of  his  tooe,  the  com- 
Led  power  and  delicacy  of  his  toach,  and  the  facility  of 
•  eiecntion.  As  a  camposer  he  poseeased  a  distinct 
hnduahty  of  style,  and,  while  much  Uiat  he  wrote  bat 
tie  value,  hia  best  works  rant  high  among  pionofotts 
wcs.  His  sonatas  known  as  Tht  hiKxalioii,  The 
otadl,  and  Tlu  Samtanic  Elegy,  though  not  equally 
itained  throughout,  contain  movements  that  have  scarcely 
en  surpassed  for  solenmity  and  beauty  of  idea.  Two 
tfw,  which  he  composed  during  his  reeideuce  in  London, 
le  failures. 

DUSSELDORP,  a  town  of  Pmssia.  nt  the  head  pf  a 
remmcnl  in   the  province  of  the  Bliine,  on  the  right 


Ak  of  the  liver,  25  miles  below  Cologos.     It  is  dividsd 


four  portions, — the  Old  Town,  the  £.ir1$tadt,  which 
dates  from  17S7  and  is  called  after  ihi  electoral  prince 
Charles  Theodore,  the  New  Town,  whii'i  waa  in  process 
of  formation  from  1690  to  1716.  and  tV  Friedrichsstodt. 
out  within  rocent  years.  Kea  ..<creets  ore  rapidly 
stretching  out  in  gll  directions,  aad  the  villages  Oi 
Pempelfort^  Bilk,  and  Dereudorf  aie  already  almost  in- 
coiporated.  Within  the  area  of  the  town  proper  there  ire 
namerous  open  grotmds  and  public  squares,  which  prevent 
the  regularity  of  its  plan  degenerating  into  moniilony : 
the  tnoHiet-place,  with  tha  colossal  brotue  statute  of  the 
electoral  prince  Jobann  Wilhelm,  the  parade,  the  AIl6i 
Strasae,  the  King's  Alley,  and  the  King's  Plata  may  be 
specialtj  msntioned.  Of  the  ten  churches  the  moat  notioe- 
sbleare — Bt  Andrew's,  formerly  the  Jesuit  or  court  church. 
with  frescoes  by  Hubner,  Deger,  and  Mucks,  and  thi 
embalmed  bodies  of  several  of  the  electors  ;  St  Lambert'i., 
with  ft  tower  180  feet  high,  and  containing  monnmenLi 
ononr  of  Doke  William  IV.  and  Voetius;  tai 
Maximilian's,  vrith  frescoes  by  Bettegast  and  others. 
Besides  the  old  dneal  palace,  laid  in  ruins  by  the  French 
1794,  bnb  netoted  in  1846,  the  lecukr  buiUino 
comprise  the  former  Jesuit  colle^  now  occupied  by  tht 
administrative  ofBcesj  s  town-honse  dating  from  1667,  a 
penitsntiaty,  a  IudsUo  asyloxo,  several  hospitals  uid 
infirmarlss,  a  theatre  completed  in  1876,  a  muaio  hall,  • 
gymnaiium,  snd  a  polytechniool  ichooL  The  town  ijso 
poescosei  a  library  of  6(^000  volumes,  and  is  the  seat  of  a 
pvat  number  of  commercial  and  intdlectosl  associations ; 
but  to  nothing  is  it  more  indebted  for  its  celebrity  then  to 
the  Academy  of  Painting.  This  famous  institution, 
originally  founded  by  tha  electoral  prince  Charles  "nisodoni 
in  1T67,  was  reorg^iiied  by  King  Frederick  William  in 
1623,  and  has  since  attained  a  high  defies  of  prosperity 
OS  a  centre  of  artistic  culture.  From  1823  till  1826  it  was 
under  the  direction  of  CortieUns,  a  nnltfQ  oi  ths  town, 
from  1826tol8Cdnnder&chadow,  and  h«n  1669 to  1864 
r  Bendsmann.  fVom  Bendemann's  resignation  it  con. 
tinned  in  the  hands  of  a  body  of  cniatois  till  1ST3,  when 
Wiicelinns  of  Weimar  was  chosen  dimctot  The  Doble 
cdlection  of  paintings  which  formerly  sdomed  ths 
t>iisseIdoTf  gallery  was  lemove^  to  Hnnieh  in  180B,  snd 
has  not  since  been  tsstoted ;  but  there  is  no  lock  d  ortiitb 
aros  in  the  town.  The  academy  possesass  14,000 
original  drawings  and  sketches  by  the  great  mastery  34,000 
engravings,  and  248  water-colour  copise  of  Italian  ori^iisls ; 
the  municipal  gallery  contains  valuable  specimens  of  tha 
lo<al  scbod;  and  the  some  is  the  case  with  ths  Bchults 
collection.  The  principal  names  are  Comslins,  Lssaing, 
Acbenbach,  Banr,  Tidemaim,  snd  Knans.  An  annnal 
eihibition  is  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Art  Union ;  and 
the  members  of  the  Artist's  Society,  or  UaUxuttn,  as  they 
are  called,  annually  celebrate  (estieities  sbd  masquerades 
of  a  remarkable  deauiptioa  Not  only  is  Dilsseldorf 
situated  in  the  greatest  manufacturing  provinca  of  Fnissis, 
t  is  itself  the  seat  of  various  important  indostiiea, — 
cotton  snd  caipet  weavinf^  iron-founding,  wire-drawing 
sugar-iefining  brewing,  distillation,  and  ths  making  of 
pianos  and  carriages.  Tha  surrounding  country  is  largely 
devoted  to  market-gordeping,  and  the  Diisseldoif  mui^ird 
isdn  special  repute.  A  very  extensive  trade  is  carried  on 
both  by  river  and  by  rail ;  the  port  was  declared  free  in 
1S29,  and  is  conseqaently  one  oif  the  Eaosi  frequented  oo 
the  Bbins.  Ths  Dilsseldorf  Bteam-bvat  Company  maintains 
TSgnlor  commnnicotion  with  Usyence  on  the  one  hand  and 
Rotterdam  on  the  other.  A  litUe  to  tbe  north  of  the  towi 
lies  the  village  of  Dilsssltbsl,  with  Count  Becks 
Tolmorstun's  establishment  for  hnmslnsi  ohildno.iii  llis 
former  Trappist  monastery;  and  in  the  snbnrban  village 
d  Fampslfort  is  ths  Jig^hof,  ths  rtsidsnGs  at  ons  tims  ot 
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Prince  Frederick  of  Prussia,  and  afterwards  of  the  prince 
of  Hohenzollem  Sigmaringen.  In  1780  the  number  of 
inhabiUnto  was  about  8000 ;  by  1831  it  was  over  23,000. 
The  census  of  1861  gave  41,290  (of  which  3376  were 
xuilitary) ;  that  of  1871,  69,348. 

Diisseldorf,  as  th«  fonn  of  the  name — th«  Tilhige  on  the  Dflaeel 
— c>ar)y  indicates,  was  Ions  a  place  of  tmall  conaideration.  In 
1283  it  was  raised  to  the razac  of  a  town  by  Connt  Adolf  of  Berg; 
from  his  successors  it  obtained  Tarious  pririleges,  and  in  1885  was 
choeen  as  their  residence.  After  it  had  suffered  greatly  in  the 
Thirty  Years'  War  and  the  war  of  the  Spanish  succession,  it  rseoyered 
its  prosperity  nnder  the  patronage  of  the  electoral  prince  John 
AVilliuin  of  the  Palatinate,  who  dwdt  in  the  castle  tiU  the  restoiiition 
of  Heidelberg.  In  1794  the  town  was  riolently  bombaided  by  the 
French ;  ana  after  the  ueace  of  Lunerille  it  was  deprived  of  iu  forti* 
ficaiioos.  In  1805  it  became  the  capital  of  the  Napoleonic  duchy 
of  Beig ;  and  in  1815  it  passed  with  the  duchy  into  I^iissisn  posses- 
sion. Amone  its  celebrities  are  George  and  Friedrich  Heinrich 
Jakobi,  ScheuK,  Heine,  Vamhagen,  Cornelius,  Camphaosen,  and 
H.  von  Sybe!. 

DCJTEXS,  LouB  (1730-1812),  •  French  writer  of 
some  celebrity,  was  bom  at  Tours,  of  Ftotestant  parents, 
Jannaiy  15,  1730.  In  his  youth  he  devoted  himself  to 
poetry;  and  in  1748  he  composed  a  tragedy,  entitled  2%e 
Beium  of  Ulyt9e9  to  lihaecL,  which  failed  in  Paris,  but  was 
represented  with  great  applause  at  Orleans.  The  author, 
howerer,  soon  beoune  sensible  of  the  faults  of  his  work, 
and  abandoned  a  species  of  composition  in  which  he  found 
he  was  not  destined  to  excel  He  soon  afterwards  went  to 
England  with  an  introduction  to  Pitt^  which  he  had  recelTed 
from  a  sister  of  the  statesman.  His  first  residence  in 
I«ondon  was  brief,  but  he  soon  returned  and  obtained 
a  situation  as  tutor  in  a  private  family.  The  father  of 
the  pupil  was  a  man  of  considerable  literary  and  scientific 
attainments,  who  instructed  him  in  those  branches  of 
knowledge  in  which  he  was  deficient  In  this  manner  he 
learnt  Greek  and  matheiftatics,  and  studied  the  Oriental 
languages,  and  Italian  and  SpanisL  Soon  after  the  termi- 
nation of  this  engagement  he  was  appointed  chaplain  and 
secretary  to  Mr  Mackenzie,  the  English  minister  at  the 
court  of  Turin,  and  left  England  in  October  1758.  In 
1760,  when  Mr  Mackenzie  returned  to  England,  the 
secretary  remained  at  Turin  as  charg6  d'affaires,  until  1762, 
when  he  returned  to  En^^d  and  attached  himself  •  to  the 
family  of  Lord  Bute,  who,  before  retiring  from  office  in 
1763,  procured  him  a  pension.  He  again  went  to  Turin  as 
charge  d'affaires ;  and  during  this  second  mission  he  under- 
took the  task  of  collecting  and  publishing  a  complete  edition 
of  the  works  of  Leibnitz  (Geneva,  6  vols.  1769)  and  wrote 
his  work  on  the  Diteoveriet  of  the  Ancients,  On  again 
returning  to  Enghmd  he  attached  himself  to  the  duke  of 
Northumberland,'  who  procured  him  the  living  of  Elsdon, 
in  Northumberland.  He  accompanied  the  duke's  son. 
Lord  Algernon  Percy,  in  his  travels  through  France,  Italy, 
Germany,  and  Holland ;  and  while  at  Paris  he  was  chosen 
a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions,  in  1775.  In 
the  same  year  he  was  made  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society. 
In  1776  he  returned  to  England,  and  soon  afterwards 
accompanied  Mr  Mackenzie  and  his  wife  on  a  tour  to 
Naples.  On  his  return  Dutcns  was  invited  by  Lord  Mount- 
f>tuart,  who  hod  been  appointed  envoy  extraordinary,  to  ao* 
company  him  to  Turin,  and  found  himself  for  the  third  time 
charg6  d'aSiires  at  that  court,  during  a  short  absence  of 
tlie  envoy.  From  Turin  he  went  to  Florence,  and  thence 
tu  Rome.  lie  was  in  Paris  in  1783,  and  returned  to 
London  the  following  year.  The  revenue  he  derived,  from 
his  living  amounting  to  X800  per  annum;  together  with  a 
considerable  legacy  left  him  by  Mr  Mackenzie,  and  estimated 
at  £15,000,  enabled  him  to  pass  the  remainder  of  his  life 
in  affluence.     He  died  at  London,  May  23,  1812. 

The  principal  works  of  Dntena  were  hia  Rmkncku  tur  rorigint 
dt§  Ikemmertu  atiribudes  aux  Modtrru$  (1766,  t  vols.  8vo) ;  App^ 
mm  lim  Smt  (London,  1777,  8vo),  dirtcted  ia  defence  oi  Chnati- 


salty  tgaiastthe  Aeaeh  pUlesopksn,  andyWtshsd ,_. 

BaBftictUum d§ pieipm  mddailUa  d§  Im^U,  d§  ViUm,  et4§ 
Oiieqwa  M  IlkenieUnms  (177t,  4to);   Exwikatim  4e 
mtdama  du  caHnH  d§  Ihutm  (1774,  4to) ;  2VeM 
iurcnulques  medaiiUt  Oncfmtel  J^kenieiemm  (1770. 4to); 
ou  fArt  de  rauommer  (VIZ,  ISmo) ;  Dt$  fierrta  pridem 
fierra  ^nu,    omc  U§  moyme  d$  Ut  ccmmaUn  el  de  Im 
(1770,  18mo) ;  JHmiratrt  dee  mUee  lee  pine  frefwnUee.  em 
dun  Voyage   aux  prineipaiee  ViUee  dTBurepi  (177S,  Bw), 
qnently  republished ;  Coneidiraliane  TkdeJogipue  eetr  lee 
Humir  Umtee  lee  tgUem  CkrUien»ee  (1708,  8vo) ;  {BW« 
eontaming  his  most  important  woiks  pabHsM  up  ts  the 
(London,  1797,  4  vols.  4to);  VAmi  dee  Mramgere  fv< 
Angleterre  (1789,  8vo);    HieMre  de  ce  fM  geet  pe 
rUablieeement  d^wu  r^gwnof  en  AngleUrrt,  (1789,  8vo) ; 
eur  le  teme  le  plue  rteuli  de  tuenge  dee  VmUee  tkee  lee 
(179fi) ;  M4moiree  iTim  Vegageetr  qui  ee  rtpeee  (Paris,  1798.  8 
8vo).    The  firrt  two  velnmes  of  the  last  Bsmsd  work  contaiathi 
of  the  anthor,  written  in  a  romantic  stvle ;  the  third  bean  thi 
of  JhUeneiajut^  and  ia  filled  with  remark^  sneedotes,  and  boa-s 
(See  memoir  of  Dntens  in  ths  OentlemaiCe  Magtmimt  ibr  181S.) 

DUTROCHET,  Rnri  Joaghdc  Hxsrmi  (1776-1847^ 
French  physiologLst  and  natural  philoaopher,  was  boi^  ^ 
ChAtean  do  Ndon,  Poiton,  November  14^  1776,  and  dimd 
at  Paris,  February  4,  1847.    In  1799  he  eotwid   tW 
military  marine  at  Bochefort,  which,  howvvsr,  he  aoaa 
deserted  to  join  the  Yendean  annj.    In  I80S  be  bcgia  tkm 
study  of  medicine  at  Pbris ;  and  in  ISQ6  k»  wm  mtim 
physician  to  Joseph  Bon^Mirte^  king  of  Bptan,    Appoiiiirf 
chief  physician  to  the  hospital  at  BaigfM,  ha  diitii^giiAiil 
himself  during  the  prevalence  of  typhna  in  thai  cit|;   Bm 
returned  in  1809  to  France,  where  he  devoted  UiMif  t» 
the  study  of  the  natural  adenoea.    Tlie  BBmb«  d  k>9 
scientific  publications,  which  relate  to  *  gnat  vamlf  of 
topics,  is  very  great    His  Beckerthm  mtr  Fmummmmt 
et  As  reproduction  dee  vSgHamXy  pabliahed  in  the  Mlmtirm 
duJiuifumd'ffittoirenaturelUioi  I821»  piocond  Ui  i» 
that  year  the  French  Academy*!  pri»  lor  aipeiiiiMBtil 
physiology.    In  1 837  ^>peaied  his  JiSwutirm  pomr  ttmr  ^ 
Vhiitoire  anatoeMi(pu  H  pkpMopqwe  dm  wfyttn*  4i» 
anitnoMx,  a  collection  of  ell  hie  bidogicel  pepea  ofsoj  ib- 
portance. 

DUYAL,  JuLB  (181^1870),  a  French  eeonomK  «f 
bom  at  Bodei^  in  the  department  ol  Aveyrao,  leoiifid  kii 
early  education  at  the  coUege  c!  St  Qeniei  dt^  piMidii 
advocate  at  the  age  of  twenly-thiee,  and  lor  eiak  fW* 
held  an  official  poaition  first  at  St  Affriqne  end  Amimk 
in  hii  native  town.  On  the  necificetiop  of  Algeria  hi  *wfc 
an  active  pert  in  the  foondation  of  the  UnwiAptaii 
d'Afrique;  and  in  1847  he  eatablisbed  en  aoieiW 
colony  in  the  plain  of  Sis.  Obliged  hj  ili  MsMi  ^ 
abandon  in  1850  the  penonal  charge  of  the  mAmpem,^ 
did  not  leave  the  oountiy,*bat  in  1^2  became  edhor  d  ^ 
Echo  d^Oran^  and  from  1858  to-1861  acted  ae  wm\m^ 
secretary  of  the  general  eooncil  of  the  pronnea  if  Oa^ 
Bemovingto  Peria  in  the  latter  year,  he  theie  dtvolid^ 
self  to  the  literaiy  ezpontion  of  his  viewa ;  and  «■! 
numerona  other  enteipnaeefoonded  end  edited  tfll  hii4tf0 
the  £eonomiete  Frcmfoie,  n  weekly  periodieal  ^i*^  j^ 
the  treatment  of  all  matteie  ooonected  with  colooialiM^ 
social  ref onn,  which  bore  his  favonrtto  deviea  of  Mr*^ 
harwemique  tnor  dee  forcm.  He  wea  killed  et  FMmI' 
Toun  in  a  raOway  aocideiit  oo  the  SOth  ol  Bti^m^ 
1870,  while  on  his  way  to  hb  native  town. 

Beaides  a  aeries  of  ooBtribatkas  to  the  Jmrmi  dee  IMMfT 
the  JUvuedeeJ)euxMendee,hewtfMTmkleamderAhfrit{^ 
Lee  eohniee  ei  TAlgMe  «»  Biiwuftaliel  ei  neHtmi  wV***? 
de  Ftnieen  1880,  Ohed  eummeeiemti  dTmHimie  hzm),  Mi^^ 
r^tnigratum  emvphmi,  meiedtgm^et  yWeetfeienX/X.  sfirf>09*\r 
probAhly  his  masterpieee,  sad  the  work  by  wkidi  he  flM  ^ 
priM  offered  by  the  Aosd4iafa  das  saJsaoM  aoiafaa  ia  illtk  < 


enitt  te  giogiupMe  et  Feeeete&ete peeletjtew  (leedjL  Mli 
de  Memi  ChrMieu,  mdemr  *i  ai—iir  Inrill  #( 
(1888),  Notre  i\iy»  (18891,  iM«fMlf(lM»V 

•  •  Va^iaa  am*  1     ^^Val 
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>17VERQIER  DE  HAUBANNE,  Jeav  (1581-1643), 
6  of  St  Qyrao,  a  eelebrated  iVanch  theologum,  was  bom 
te.yoniie  in  1 681.  He  stadied  tiieology  at  the  nniTezsity 
[x>irrBiii,  where  he  fonned  an  intimate  friendship  wiu 
jBOTi,  who  was  his  fellow  student.  After  quitting 
swain  he  went  to  Paris,  where  his  intimacy  with  Jansen 
tinned,  and  with  him  he  pursued  with  great  ardoiv  the 
dy  of  the  fethen.  Leaving  Paris  in  1611,  they  con- 
oed  the  same  studies  at  Bayonne,  where  Duvergier 
Bxwed  the  canonry  of  the  cathedral.  When  Jansen  left 
f«Mme,  Duveigier  returned  again  to  Paris,  and  shortly 
Br  his  arrival  there  his  inflexible  and  ascetic  character 
ared  for  him  the  esteem  of  the  bishop  of  Poitiers,  who 
re  him  a  canoniy,  and  in  1620  made  him  abb^  of  St 
Tan.  He  established  in  the  monastery  the  order  of  St 
F^€iSt  in  all  its  rigour ;  but  his  zeal  for  reform  was  so  great 
Kt  It  awakened  opposition,  and  he  found  it  expedient  to 
It  hii  diocese  and  return  to  Paris.  Here  he  formed  a 
xmection  with  the  influential  Amanld  family,  and  along 
ixh.  Angdique  Amauld,  directress  of  the  convent  of  Port 
oyal,  he  completely  reformed  that  institution.  His  rigor- 
OB  asceticism  acquiring  for  him  great  ascendency  over 
nainine  minds,  his  fame  and  influence  increased  with  great 
ipidi^,  and  he  soon  began  to  number  amoag  his  disciples 
aembos  of  the  highest  classes  of  society,  and  to  have  as 
us  penonal  friends  some  of  the  chief  dignitaries  of  church 
i&d  state.  Soon,  however,  his  enemies  came  to  be  as 
lonierons  as  his  friends.  His  rigid  and  domineering  dis- 
X)aitio&  began  to  alienate  from  him  many  of  his  disciples  ; 
^  taking  a  leading  part  in  the  Jansenist  controversy,  he 
xcited  against  himself  the  peculiar  animosity  of  the  Jesuits. 
U  last  lids  views  came  to  be  suspected  by  Richelieu,  and 
^  ^vi8  arrested  and  thrown  into  prison  at  Yincennes,  14th 
'^ith  1638.  No  )Bvidence  ^uld  be  obtained  from  his 
^pers  sufficient  to  criminate  him,  but  to  limit  his  influence 
^  ^ru  retained  in  durance  at  Yincennes — ^where,  however, 
^  Was  able  to  keep  up  intercourse  with  his  penitents  and 
^ples.  On  the  death  of  Richelieu  he  regained  his  liberty, 
^  resumed  his  religious  duties  and  his  war  with  the 
^^uits  with  the  same  energy  as  before  ;  but  he  enjoyed 
^y  six  months  of  freedom,  dying  from  a  stroke  of  apoplexy, 
>th  October  1643. 

BWARAKA,  Dwakka,  or  Jioat,  a  town  of  British 

tdia,  in  Quzerat,  near  the  extremity  of  the  peninsula  of 

uttywar,  in  22*  15'  N.  lat  and  69**  1'  E.  long.     It  is  sur- 

Qnded  by  a  wall,  has  about  2000  permanent  inhabitants, 

id  tndes  in  chaUc     As  the  birthplace  and  residence  of 

rishna,  it  is  the  most  sacred  spot  in  this  part  of  India,  and 

(  principal  temple  is  visited  annttally  by  many  thousand 

[grims.     The  approach  from  the  sea  is  by  a  fine  flight 

stone  steps,  and  the  great  pyramid  riises  to  a  height 

140  feet.     Dwdrak&  is  of  course  frequently  mentioned 

the  Mahdbhdrata,    It  was  occupied  by  the  British  *in 

116. 

DWARF  (Saxon  dtoerg^  dtveorg;  Qerman,  Zioerg^tLterm 
plied  to  men,  animals,  and  plants  that  fail  to  reach  even 

9  mediocrity  of  growth  natural  to  their  respective  classes, 
is  also  otherwise  applied.     In  France,  for  instance,  a 

Ikless  egg  is  termed  *^  un  oeuf  nain,"  or  dwarf  egg ;  and 
imitation  of  fine  English  cloth  is  called  "  nain  Londrin," 
Jimically  "  London  dwarf." 

The  nanus  or  pumilo  of  the  Romans  might  be  a  dwarf 
nature  or  a  person  dwarfed  by  cruel  art.  In  the  former 
le,  his  lack  of  height  found  compensation  in  increased 
ength,  as  exemplified  in  the  line  by  Propertius,  "  Nanus  et 
le  suoe  breviter  concretus  in  artus/'  Sic, ;  in  the  latter, 
icre  growth  had  been  early  suppressed  by  the  dealers 

10  manufactured  monstrosities  for  fashionable  people  in 
*ine,  weakness  bred  contempt.  The  nanu$f  or,  if  he  were 
m  than  usually  diminutive,  the  nantum^  was  exposed  to 


application    of   the    proverb^  "nanus    cum    sis,  eed«^* 
equivalent  to  ''little  people  must  not  be  in  our  way  1 " 

Yarious  have  been  the  recipes  for  dwarfing  children  frona 
birth.  The  most  effective,  according  to  report,  was  anoint- 
ing the  back'  bone  with  the  grease  of  moles,  bats,  ancK 
dormice.  It  is  also  said  that  pups  were  dwarfed  iFf 
frequently  washing  their  feet  and  backbone;  the  consequent 
drying  and  hardening  of  those  parts  hindered,  it  was  alleged^ 
their  extensicm.  In  England,  the  growth  of  boys  intouled 
for  riders  in  horse-raoes  is  Iropt  down  to  some  extent  faj 
the  weakening  process  of  **  sweating." 

There  is  a  familiar  story  of  a  partnership  entered  mta» 
between  a  dwarf  and  a  giant  The  dwaif  had  the  inteUedk^ 
the  giant  had  the  strength;  the  result  of  this  limited 
liability  was  that  the  giant  received  all  the  blows,  and  the> 
dwaif  all  the  profito.  The  partnership  was  consequently 
broken  up.  A  fact,  of  which  we  are  reminded  by  thj» 
fiction,  occurred  In  Austria  in  the  17th  century.  To  pleaso 
the  caprice  of  an  empress,  all  the  gianta  and  dwails  m  th» 
empire  were  brought  together  to  Yienna,  and  were  kxlged 
in  one  building.  The  dwarfs  were  told  they  had  notlun£p 
to  fear  from  the  giants ;  but  the  latter  were  soon  put  in 
bodily  fear  of  ^  dwarfo,  who  made  the  life  of  Iheir 
stnpcmdous  companions  unbearable  by  teasing  them, 
motestiDg  them,  tripping  them  up,  and  unscrupulousljr 
robbing  them.  The  giants,  with  tears  as  big  as  pearls  is 
their  eyes,  prayed  the  authorities  to  relieve  them  from  th» 
persecution  of  their  tiny  eoemies,  and  the  prayer  was 
granted.  At  a  later  period,  another  Qeiman  princes* 
promoted  marriages  among  dwarfs,  but  without  succeeding 
in  the  object  she  had  in  view.  When  Lady  Maiy  Wortley 
Montague  was  in  Germany,  in  the  last  century,  she  found 
that  a  dwarf  was  a  necessary  appendage  to  every  nobl» 
family.  At  that  time  English  ladies  kept  monkeys.  Th» 
impenal  dwaxfo  at  the  Yiexmese  court  were  described  \nr 
Lady  Mary  as  "as  ugly  as  devils''  and  "bedaubed  wita 
diaxnonds."  They  had  succeeded  the  court  fools,  and  exer- 
cised some  part  of  the  more  ancient  office.  Absolute  princes 
could  not  stoop  to  familiar  discourse  with  mankind  of  les» 
degree.  Therefore  ,.did  they  hold  dwarfo  to  be  outside^ 
humanity,  made  intimate  associates  of  them,,  and  allowed 
them  an  unrestndned  freedom  of  spdoch,  by  the  exercise  of 
which  the  dwsxSa  imparted  to  their  masters  wholeeom» 
truths  which  on  the  lips  of  ordinary  men  would  hava  bear 
treasoxL  One  of  the  kings  of  Dc^miark  is  said  to  hav» 
made  a  prime-minister  of  his  dwarf,  in  order  to  get  at  rou^ 
truths  which  a  minister  of  ordinary  stature  would  hav** 
been  afraid  to  utter. 

It  could  not  nave  been  for  this  reason  that  Stanislas,  exr 
king  of  Poland  and  duke  of  Lorraine,  was  so  attached  U^ 
his  dwarf,  Nicholas  Ferry,  otherwise  Imown  as  "  B^bd,"  for- 
this  dwarf  was  weak  in  mind  and  body.  B^b^  was  one  of 
three  dwarf  children  of  peasant  parentsin  the  Yosges.  H^ 
was  3  feet  in  hei^t,  and  his  fame  has  not  died  out  at 
Nancy  and  the  department  of  the  Meurthe.  At^his  death, 
in  1764  he  was  in  his  twenty-third  year ;  and,  among  tha 
fine  phrases  of  which  his  epitaph  is  composed,  the  worid  ia- 
still  assured  that  B^b^  was  "  di^  dn  nouvel  Antonin.'' 

But  B^b6  was  not  so  remarkable  a  dwarf  as  Richeboiii|^ 
who  died  in  Paris  in  1808,  at  the  age  of  ninety.  He  waai- 
only  23  inches  in  height  In  his  childhood  he  was  a  servant' 
(without  especial  duty)  in  the  Orieans  family.  In  later 
years,  Richebourg  was  Uieir  pensioner.  He  is  said  to  hav^ 
been  put  to  strange  use  in  the  Revolutionary  period,— 
passing  in  and  out  of  Paris  aa  an  infant  in  a  nurse's  aima» 
but  with  despatches,  dangerous  to  carry,  in  the  little  man'v 
baby  wrappings!  At  present,  on  the  Continent,  Buasift. 
and  Turkey  alone  have  a  conmion  sympathy  for  dwarfsu 
At  the  court  of  the  sultan,  should  the  dwuf/beades  bein^ 
of  elfish  height,  be  deaf,  dumb,  and  qnalifiadto  hold  a  plao» 
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among  Uie  official  eunuchs,  the  poor  creature  Is  accounted 
as  a  priceless  treasure. 

The  early  history  of  British  dwazfo  is  less  studded  with 
-vronders  than  the  record  of  dwarfs  of  the  classical  times. 
Britain  has  nothing  to  compare  with  Philetas  of  Cos,  the 
little  tutor  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus.  .£lian  would  have 
:us  believe  that  Philetas  was  so  light  as  well  as  diminutive 
that  he  wore  leaden  wei^ts  in  his  pockets  to  prevent  his 
<being  blown  away.  Nor  does  any  British  chronicle  register 
:sath.  minute  marvels  as  the  couple  of  dwarfs  possessed  by 
Julia,  the  niece  of  Augustus,  namely,  Coropas  and  Julia's 
little  handmaid  Andromeda.  The  height  of  both  was  2 
feet  4  inches.  This,  however,  was  little  less  than  the 
stature  of  the  Aztec  dwarfs  who  were  exhibited  (and  were 
publicly  married)  in  London  some  twenty  years  aga  It  is 
not  that  British  annals  or  tradition  can  be  said  to  be 
entirely  silent  on  dwarfs  as  wonderful  as  .Elian's.  The 
earliest,  known  by  the  now  generic  name  of  '*  Tom  Thumb,'' 
presents  himself  to  us  in  the  ancient  ballad  which  begins 
frith  the  record  that  "  In  Arthur's  court  Tom  Thumb  did 
live."  Antiquaries,  on  probably  no  better  foundation,  are 
content  with  placing  the  proto-Thumb  at  the  court  of  Kmg 
Edgar.  It  is  certain  that  such  shrunken  samples  of 
linmanity  figured  in  great  festivals,  as  we  see  their  foreign 
brethren  in  some  of  the  pictures  of  the  Italian  and  Spanish 
masters.  The  first  English  dwaif  of  whom  there  is 
authentic  history  was  presented  to  Queen  Henrietta  by  the 
duchess  of  Buckingham,  as  he  stept  out  of  a  pie  at  a 
ftMnquet  This  was  Jeffery  Hudson  of  Rutlandshire.  He 
trai  bom  in  1619,  and  was  only  1}  feet  high  from  his 
aighth  year  to  his  thirtieth,  after  which  he  grew  to  the 
atature  of  3  feet  9  inches,  and  never  went  beyond  it  His 
•life  was  not  made  up  of  court  pleasures.  He  fou^^t  two 
^nels,-— one  with  a  turkey-cock,  a  battle  recorded  by 
l>avenant,  and  a  second  wiUi  Mr  Crofts,  who  came  to  the 
meeting  with  a  squirt,  but  who  in  the  more  serious 
ancoonter  which  ensued  was  shot  dead  by  little  Hudson, 
-who  fired  from  horseback,  the  saddle  putting  him  on  a  level 
-with  his  lofty  but  unlucky  antagonist  Twice  was  Jeffery 
made  prisoner,— once  by  the  Dunkiri:er8  as  he  was  retnming 
from  France,  whither  he  had  been  on  homely  business  for 
^he  queen ;  tiie  second  time  was  when  he  fell  into  the  hands 
«f  Barbary  corsairs.  In  each  case  his  liber^  was  aoon 
porchased.  But  Jeffery  died  in  prison,  neverueless.  He 
■was  accused  of  participation  in  the  *'  Popish  Plot,"  and  in 
1682  this  dwaif  died  in  the  Gate  House,  in  the  aizty-third 
jear  of  his  age. 

Contemporary  with  Hudson  were  the  two  dwarfs  of 
Henrietta  Maria,  Gibson  and  his  wife  Anne.  They  were 
married  by  the  queen's  wish ;  and  the  two  together  measured 
only  a  couple  of  inches  over  7  feet  They  had  nine 
children,  five  of  whom,  who  lived,  were  of  ordinary  stature. 
Edmund  Waller  celebrated  the  nuptials,  Evelyn  designated 
the  husband  as  the  **  compendium  of  a  man,"  and  Lely 
painted  them  hand  in  hand.  Gibson  was  miniature  painter 
to  Charles  L,  and  drawing-master  to  the  daughters  of  James 
IL,  the  Princesses  Mary  and  Aime,  whefl  they  were  children. 
This  Cumberland  pigmy,  who  began  his  career  as  a  page, 
^rst  in  a  "gentle,"  next  in  the  royal  family,  died  in  1690, 
in  his  seventy-fifth  year,  and  is  buried  in  St  Paul's,  Covent 
Clarden.  The  last  court  dwarf  in  England  was  Coppemin, 
a  lively  little  imp  in  the  service  of  the  Princess  (Augusta) 
of  Wales,  the  mother  of  George  III  The  last  dwarf 
retainer  in  a  gentleman's  family  was  the  one  kept  by  Mr 
Beckford,  the  author  of  Vat/uk  and  builder  of  FoutbiU. 
He  was  rather  too  big  to  be  flung  from  one  guest  to  another, 
as  used  to  be  done  at  after-dinner  tables,  when  the  wine 
liad  got  the  better  of  common  sense. 

Of  exhibited  dwarfs  in  England,  the  most  celebrated  was 
€lia  Pole,  Borulwaski,  whom  fashion  patronised  in  the  last 


century  and  forgot  in  the  preaent  ooa.  Ht  wia  &a  ^m 
yard  and  3  inches  in  hei^t,  and  he  had  a  aistcr  ihnrri^M 
than  himself  by  the  head  and  ahouldera.  Borulwtski  v^^ 
a  handsome  man,  a  wit,  and  aomething  of  a  scholsr.  H 
travelled  over  all  Europe ;  and  he — bom  in  the  rei^i  <— -^ 
George  IL,  1739— died  in  his  well-earned  retirsoMBt  aa^^ 
Durham,  in  the  reign  of  Vietoria,  1837.  Bonil«idk=:i 
buried  in  the  above-named  city,  lies  by  the  side  of 
Falstaffian  Stephen  KemWa.  The  eompaniooahip 
one  of  that  of  the  dwarf  skeletoo  of  Jonathan  Wild  by 
side  of  that  of  the  Iiiah  Giant,  at  the  Boyd  Oolkfi 
Suxgeons,  London. 

In  the  year  in  which  Bomlwaski  died,  1837,  the  Em 
publicly  exhibited  dwaxfo  was  oootinned  by  tlia  hiitk 
the  existing  American  pigmy,  Chailea  Stiatton, 
known  as  **  General  Tom  ThnmK"    In  1844  ha 
in  England,  where  his  grace,  Tivacitj,  and  good 
made  him  popular,  from  the  rojal  fsmi^  to  the 
public,  before  Vhom  he  acted  at  the  hyomim 
He  ahio  made  his  appearance  on  the  stage  in  Fum, 
extensive  travel  in  both  henuspherea,  he  again 
England  in  1857,  but  the    dwaif  man,  daapiti 
personal  and  intellectual  qnalitiea,  waa  kas  attnetive' 
the  dwaif  boy.    In  the  year  1863  the  *'Qenenl" 
the  very  minute  American  lady,  Lavinia  Wama  (boa  am 
1842),  with  whom  he  haa  seen  many  landi,  and  Aaj  aie  mw 
e^jojong  honourable  retirement  in  their  own.       (i.  Ba) 

DWIGHT,  Tdcotht  (1752>1817),  an  evdneBt  Ammb 
divine,  waa  bom  at  Northampton,  Maandoaitti^  IM 
May  1752.  His  father,  thoa^^  ednoafted  at  Tale  CqHiii^ 
waa  a  merchant,  and  his  nioUier  the  third  di^^lv  ef 
Jonathan^  Edwaida.  His  mother  htgrn  to  iMtntI  Urn 
almost  aa'aoon  as  he  waa  able  to  apea^  and  fit  li  aMlkit 
he  learned  the  alphabet  at  a  mB(^  leM,  and  hfkm  U 
was  four  years  did  waa  able  to  nad  tiie  Kbh^  Ii  170 
he  entered  Tale  College,  and  received  bia  B.A.  d^pM  ia 
1769,  ahortly  after  which  he  went  to  take  chaiii  rf  t 
grammar  school  at  Newfaaven,  idiera  he  immSmd  H* 
years.  In  Beptember  1771  he  waa  i^ypointed  talar  iaTab 
CoUege,  where  he  diatnigwiahed  himaalf  by  the  lUivtt 
which  he  tan^  the  hi^ier  inathetnatiML  In  Ihi  ■■• 
year  he  began  an  epic  poem  entitled  the  (yeng—f^fCnw^ 
which  waa  pobBahed  m  17B5.  He  leeeired  Ua  dMi  if 
M.A.  in  1772,  and  afterwaida panned  hk  t/tmOmim^ 
view  of  adopting  law aa  Ua profarion,  ha^ chMteUi 
intention,  was  licensed  aa  a  pieaflher  of  tiM  goipil  ■  IHT, 
and  accepted  the  office  of  diaplaln  to  tiM  foi«%  lAichiii^ 
he  held  for  some  time.    In  1788  he  waa  ^"■'■s*^  mmH' 


of  Greenfield  in  Oonneeticot,  whan  he  opaned  as  9aiM 
which  speedily  abqnired    a  my  lu|^    iBBnlBlii&  tf* 


attracted  acholara  from  all  pttta  of  tiie  Vwim  Bi 
received  the  degree  of  D.IX  from  Mneetott  Oom|i  ^ 
1785,  and  that  of  LLD.  fromKew  Jemvin  18ia  b 
1795  he  waa  elected^ifeaident  of  Tale  Coihgib  ini  Mj| 
jndiciona  management  reatoced  that  tnatitntfai  la  lla  MF 
place  from  whuh  it  had  fallen  beCoie  Ua  appoirtBa^ 
He  died  at  Philadelphia  on  the  11th  JammiT  1617.  Jk 
Dwight  waa  the  anthor  of  a  eonaidafable  maamtdmtt^ 
andaermons;  vidhu ThtoUofJUpUimdmidD^ti^ld^ 
a  ser»et  o/ ^Ssraioas  waijwUiued  m  f  ToliL,  vidi  a  lb  ■ 
the  author,  in  18ia  ISro  additional  ^nam  of  Mjg 
were  published  in  1827,  and  had  an  aalauaif  dnriiltoi 
both  in  the  United  Statea  and  in  Ei^la&d. 

DWINA,  a  name  romimw  to  two  tT*fi?rtM^  dfitf  ■ 
European  Buasia. 

(1.)  The  NoBTBZBir  IhmrA,  or  Jhmm  Btmmrmim^ 
longs  to  the  basin  of  the  White  Ban,  abd  k  fooMlV 
the  junction  of  the  SnkhonaandtiM  Tnk,  whiflh^iWaf  *f 
former  in  the  aonth-east  and  tiM  latter  ^  tiM 
df  the  government  of  Yelpgda^  meal  In  the 
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H  Ustjrng,  at  a  height  of  800  feet  abore  the  ae% 
46'  N.  lat  and  46*  20'  K  long.  From  its  month,  in 
If  of  Archangel,  the  distance  to  the  confluence  of  the 
itary  streams  is  about  400  miles,  and  to  the  source 
SuUiona  750  miles.  The  drainage  area  is  estimated 
I  140,000  to  145,000  square  miles.  Except  at  the 
the  current  of  the  Dwina  is  comparatively  slow,  as 
irage  fall  per  mile  is  only  9  inches.  Till  its  union 
le  Yiuchegda,  a  river  which  exceeds  it  in  volume,  it 
for  the  most  part  in  a  single,  well-defined,  and 
lent  channel ;  but  below  that  point  it  often  breaks 
I  several  branches,  and  not  unfrequentlj  alters  its  ] 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  Archangel  it  divides  into 
iistinct  arms,  which  form  a  regular  delta;  but  of 
that  of  Berezoff  alone  is  navigable  for  seafaring! 
,  and  even  it  is  crossed  by  a  bar  at  the  mouth  with 
ve  than  14}  or  ISi^  feet  of  water  at  fuQ  tide.  Above 
ifluence  of  the  Yiuchegda  the  breadth  is  about  1750 
below  that  point  it  widens  out  to  3500 ;  and  near 
igel  it  attains  more  than  three  times  that  measura 
rer  affords  a  valuable  means  of  inland  navigation. 
^Tologda  to  Archangel  the  ordinary  passage  requires 

0  to  12  days,  and  the  return  journey  from  6  to  8 
The  channel  is  free  from  ice  for  about  174  days  in 

ir. 

The  SoTTTHERN  DwiNA,  cr  Dvina  Zapadnaya^  m 
n  DmnOj  belongs  to  the  Baltic  basin,  and  takes  its 
a  small  lake  about  800  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
the  government  of  Tver,  not  far  from  the  sooroes 
Yolc^  and  the  Dnieper.  In  its  whole  course  of 
600  miles  it  waters  the  seven  governments  of  Tver, 
,  Yitebsk,  Mogileff,  Yilna,  Curland,  and  Livonia;  and 
ialculated  that  it  drains  an  area  of  about  65,000 

1  miles.     From  Diinauurg  to  Riga,  a  distance  of  204 
there  is  alt'^ether  a  fall  of  295  feet,  of  which  105  are 

46}  miles  from  Jakobstadt  to  Friedrichstadt  In 
wet  part  of  its  course  the  river  attains  an  ordinary 
of  80  feet,  and  an  average  breadth  of  1400  feet;  but 
I  the  spring  flood  it  sometimes  rises  14  feet  «bove  its 
levd,  and  extends  its  waters  for  about  a  mil&  The 
ition  lasts  at  Biga  from  two  to  ten  days.  Near  the 
1  the  river  is  usually  free  from  ice  245  days  in  the 
and  in  the  government  of  Yitebsk  for  229.  It  is 
ible  from  the  confluence  of  the  Mezha  downwards,  I 
le  number  of  rapids  and  shallows  greatiy  diminishes  > 
lue.    No  fewer  than  62  of  the  former  are  counted 

Jakobstadt,  and  among  these  are  some  of  the  most 
reus  of  alL     The  passage  to  Biga  from  Yelish  usually 

thirteen  days,  from  Disna  seven,  from  DOnaburg 
from  Friedrichstadt  one.  Navigation  can  also  be 
i  on  by  the  following  tributaries  of  the  Dwina — the 
a,  the  Usviat,  the  Mezha  and  Obshei,  the  Kasplia, 
JUa,  and  the  Bolder-aa.  By  Ptolemy  and  Mareian 
nadea  the  river  is  mentioned  as  the  Bhubon  or 
on ;  at  a  later  date  it  is  called  the  Khezin  or  Turunt, 
ill  the  present  day  has  the  name  of  Polot  among  the 
)  Rossiana.     The  modem  designation  is  said  to  be 

0  the  Schleswig  and  Bremen  sailors,  who  were  struck 
e  sandstone  hills  at  the  mouth  of  the  river. 

rCE,  Alexandisb,  (1798-1869),  a  distmgnished 
itic  editor  and  literary  historian,  was  bom  at  Edin- 

1  on  the  80th  June  1798,  and,  after  receiving  his 
education  at  the   High  School  of  his  native  city, 

18  a  student  at  Exeter  College,  Oxford,  where  he 
ated  as  B.  A.  Having  adopted  the  clerical  profession, 
iciated  as  curate  at  Lantegloss,  in  Comwall,  and  subee- 
ly  at  Nay  land,  in  Suffolk  ;  and,  in  1827,  he  settled 
ndon.  His  first  books  were  Select  Tnm$laii<m$  from 
^  SmymctttSy  an  edition  of  Collins,  and  Specinum  of 
ih  PoeUsaei.     He  issued  annotated  editions  of  Gaoige 


Peele,  Robert  Greene,  John  Webster,  ^omas  Middleton, 
and  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  with  lives  of  the  authors  and 
much  illustrative  matter.  He  completed  an  edition  of 
Shirley  left  unfinished  by  Gifford,  and  contributed  biogra- 
phies of  Shakespeare,  Pope,  Akenside,  and  Beattie  to 
Pickering's  Aldine  Poets.  He  has  also  edited  sevfural  of 
Bentley's  works,  and  Specimtna  of  BriHth  8<mnet$;  and 
his  carefully  revised  edition  of  John  Skelton,  which  appeared 
in  1848,  did  much  to  revive  interest  in  that  trenchant 
satirist  In  1857  his  edition  of  Shakespeare  was  published 
by  Moxon  ;  and  the  second  edition,  a  great  improvement , 
on  the  old  one,  was  issued  by  Chapman  and  Hall  in  1866. 
Dyce's  interest  in  Shakespeare  manifested  itself  further  in 
such  works  as  Bemarkt  on  CoUiei'i  and  Knigh^t  JSdiiion$ 
of  Shaheapeart,  A  FewNotu  on  Shaknpoart^  andStruiure$ 
on  Collier't  new  Edition  of  Shakeapeart.  He  was  intimately 
connected  with  several  literary  societies,  and  undertook  the 
publication  of  Kempe's  Mne  Dayii  Wonder  for  the  Camden 
Society ;  and  the  old  plays  of  Timon  and  Sir  Thomae  More 
were  published  by  him  for  the  Shakespeare  Society.  Ha 
was  associated  with  Halliwell,  Collier,  and  Wright  as  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  Percy  Society,  which  aims  at  pubb'sh- 
ing  old  English  poetry.  Dyce  alao  issued  Recolleetione  of 
the  Table-Talk  of  Samuel  Rogere^  which  has  been  sevend 
times  reprinted  both  in  Britain  and  in  the  United  States. 
The  editions  of  the  dramatista  abready  mentioned  were 
re-issued  with  many  improvements.  Dyce  died  on  the  15th 
May  1869.  His  reputation  rests  on  his  contribations  to 
English  literary  biography,  and  on  the  untiring  industry, 
abundant  learning,  vA  acunirable  critical  acumen  displayed 
in  his  editions  of  the  old  English  poets.  His  wide  read- 
ing in  Elizabethan  literature  enabl^  him  to  explain  much 
that  was  formerly  obscure  in  Shakespeare ;  while  his  sound 
judgment  was  a  sure  check  to  anything  Uke  extravagance 
in  emendation.  His  labours  resulted  in  the  best  text  of 
Shakespeare  we  posseaa  While  preserving  all  that  is 
valuable  in  former  editions,  Dyce  has  added  much  fresh 
matter.  The  Olouarp^  which  consists  of  a  large  volume  of 
500  pages,  is  the  most  exhaustive  that  has  appeared.  Not 
only  rare  words  are  explained,  but  common  words  when 
en^loyed  with  an  unusual  meanings  phrases,  proverbs,  old 
customs,  and  difficult  allusions.  I^ie  book  is,  therefore,  an 
important  contribution  to  philology  and  to  the  history  of 
^  English  language,  as  well  as  to  the  elucidation  of  the 
text  The  mere  number  of  words  in  Dyoe's  Glottarf 
shows  a  great  advance  in  comprehensiveness.  It  is  calcu- 
lated that  the  Globe  Gloeaarf  has  about  2000  words, 
and  Staunton's  2500,  while  Dyce's  has  upwards  of  5000. 
The  meanings  of  the  words,  as  used  by  the  poet,  are 
aacurately  given,  and  are  illustrated  by  literary  quotation 
and  lingustio  oonunent  Altogether  Dyce's  Shakespeare  is 
likely  long  to  remain  the  standard  edition  of  our  £ng^ 
dramatist 

DTCE,  WnxiAK  (1806-1864),  a  distinguished  painter, 
waa  bom  in  Aberdeen,  where  his  fether,  a  fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society,  was  a  physician  of  some  repute.  He  attended 
Marisdial  CoUege,  took  the  degree  of  M. A.  at  aixteen  years 
of  age,  and  was  destined  for  one  of  the  learned  professions. 
Showing  a  turn  for  design  instead,  he  studied  in  the  school 
of  the  Royal  Scottish  Academy  in  Edinburgh,  then  as  a 
probi^oner  (not  a  full  student)  in  the  Royal  Academv  of 
Lcmdon,  and  thence,  in  1825,  proceeded  to  Rome,  whera 
he  spent  nine  montbiB.-  He  returned  to  Aberdeen  in  1826, 
and  painted  sevend  pictures ;  one  of  these,  Bacchus  nuised 
by  the  Nymphs  of  Nysa,  was  exhibited  in  1827.  I9  the 
antumn  of  that  year  he  went  back  to  Italy,  ahowing  from 
the  first  a  strong  svmpathy  with  the  earlier  masten  of  the 
Florentine  and  aUied  sdiools.  A  Virgin  ana  Child  idiidi 
he  painted  in  Rome  in  1828  waa  much  noticed  by  Overbeek 
and  other  foreign   artiats.      In  1829  Dyoa  settled  in 
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•Edinbnsh  Ukiog  at  onfie  t  good  rank  in  hia  prof ewion, 
and  ahowing  conaideiable  Tenatility  in  sabject-matter. 
Portrait-painting  for  Bome  years  occupied  mnch  of  his  time ; 
and  he  was  particularly  prized  for  lUcenesses  of  ladies  and 
diildren.  In  Febmaiy  1837  be  was  appointed  master  of 
the  school  of  design  of  the  Board  of  Manufactures, 
Edinbui^  In  the  same  year  he  published  a  pamphlet  on 
the  management  of  schools  of  this  description,  which  led 
to  his  transfer  from  Edinburgh,  after  mghteen  months' 
service  there,  to  London,  as  superintendent  and  secretary 
of  the  then  recently  established  school  of  design  at  Somerset 
House.  Mr  J.  R.  Herbert  was  head-master  about  the  same 
time.  Dyce  was  sent  by  the  Board  of  Trade  to  the 
Continent  to  examine  the  organization  of  foreign  schools ; 
and  a  report  which  he  eventually  printed,  1840,  led  to  a 
temodellmg  of  the  London  establishment.  In  1842  he  was 
made  a  member  of  the  council  and  inspector  of  provincial 
schools,  a  post  which  he  resigned  in  1844.  In  this  latter 
year,  being  appointed  professor  of  fine  art  in  King's  College, 
London,  he  delivered  a  noticeable  lecture,  The  Theory  of 
the  Fine  Arte,  In  1835  he  had  been  elected  an  associate 
of  the  Bpyal  Scottish  Academy ;  this  honour  he  relinquished 
upon  settling  in  London,  and  he  was  then  made  an  honorary 
K.S.A.  In  1844  he  became  an  associate,  in  1848  a  fuU 
member,  of  the  London  Royal  Academy ;  he  also  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Arts  in  Philadelphia. 
He  was  active  in  the  deliberations  of  the  Royal  Academy, 
and  it  is  said  that  his  tongue  was  the  dread  of  the  urbane 
President,  Sir  Charles  Eastlake,  for  Dyoe  was  keen  in 
speech  as  in  visage ;  it  was  on  his  proposal  that  the  class 
of  retired  Academicians  was  established.  In  Jan  jaiy  1850 
Dyce  married  Jane,  daughter  of.  Mr  James  Brand,  of 
Bedford  Hill,  Surrey.  He  died  of  a  cancerous  disease  in 
his  house  at  Streatham  on  14th  February  1864,  leaving  two 
sons  and  two  dau^^ters. 

Such  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  hononrable  and  prosperous 
career  of  one  of  the  most  learned  and  accomplished  of 
British  painters— <me  of  the  highest  in  aim,  and  most  oob- 
■istently  self-respectiDg  in  worionanship.  His  finatl  pro- 
ductions, the  frescoes  in  the  Queen's  Kobing-room  in  the 
Houses  of  Pai^ament,  may  rightly  be  called  great,  and  an 
honour  to  the  country  and  time  which  produced  them; 
these  frescoes,,  and  the  water-glass  paintings  of  Madise  in 
the  same  building,  would  find  lew  rivals  in  contemporaiy 
Continental  labours.  Generally,  however,  there  is  in  byoe's 
work  more  of  earnestness,  n^  conception,  and  grave, 
sensitive,  but  rather  restricted  powers  of  realization,  than  of 
authentic  greatness.  He  has  elevation,  draughtsmanship, 
ezpresdon,  and  on  occasion  fine  colour;  alrag  with  all 
these,  a  certain  leaning  on  precedent,  and  castigated  semi- 
conventionalized  type  of  form  and  treatment,  which  bespeak 
father  the  scholarly  than  the  originating  mind  in  art  The 
following  are  among  his  principal  or  most  interesting 
works  (oil  pictures,  unless  otherwise  stated).  1829  :  The 
Daughters  of  Jethro  defended  by  Moees;  Puck.  1830: 
The  Qolden  Age;  the  Infant  Hercules  strangling  the 
Serpents  (now  in  the  National  QaUery,  Edinburgh) ;  Christ 
crowned  widi  Thorns.  1835  :  A  Dead  Christ  (large  lunette 
altar-piece).  1836:  The  Descent  of  Venus,  from  Ben 
Jonson's  "  Triumph  of  Love ;"  The  Judgment  of  Solomon, 
iirize  cartoon  in  tempera  for  tapestry  (National  Gallery, 
Edinburgh).  1837  :  Franceaca  da  Rimini  (National 
GaUery,  Edinburgh).  1838,  and  again  1846:  The 
Madonna  and  ChUd.  1839:  Dunstan  separating  Edwy 
and  Elgiva.  1844  :  Joash  shooting  the  Arrow  of  Deliver- 
ance (the  finest  perhaps  of  the  oil-paintings).  1850 :  The 
Meeting  of  Jacob  and  Rachel  1851 :  King  Lear  and  the 
Fool  in  the  Storm.  1855:  ChristabeL  1857:  Titian's 
first  Essay  in  Colouring.  1859 :  The  Good  Shepherd. 
1860:  St  John  brinxinfc  Home  his  Adopted  Mother; 


Ptogw«Il  Bay  (a  eotii  leeiie  of  remaikably  niiinls  dsldL 
showing  the  paintsr^  partial  adbssioo  to  the.  scMaDsd 
**  pre-IUphaelite"  movement  of  that  time).     1861 :  Gsoms 
Herbert  at  Bemertoo.    .Dyoe  erecutea  sooie   eiffslhrt 
cartoons  for  stained  g^asa : — that  for  the  choristet^  window, 
Ely  Cathedral,  and  that  for  a  vast  window  at  Ahtvick 
in  memoiy  of  a  duke  of  Northumberland ;  the  design  cf 
Paul  rejected  by  the  Jews,  now  at  South  Keningrtflsi^ 
belongs  to  the  latter.     In  fresco^winting  his  first  woi^ 
appears  to  have    been  the  Consecration  of  Archbidw^ 
IWker,  painted  in  Lambeth  Palace.    In  one  of  the  We^^ 
minster  Hall  competitions  for  the  decoration  of  the  He 
of  Pariiament,  he  displayed  two  heads  from  this  ^ 

tion ;  and  it  is  related  that  the  great  German  freaoo-paiiL^^ 
Cornelius,  who  had  come  over  to  England  to  give  adr$c» 
with  a  prospect  of  himself  taking  the  chief  diicctioo  of  tit 
pictorial  scheme,  told  the  Prince  Consort  frankly  that  t^t 
English  ought  not  to  be  asking  for  jiim,  when  thcjr  hscf 
such  a  painter  of  their  own  as  Mr  Dyce.    The  csrtooo  hj 
Dyce  of  the  Baptism  of  Ethelbert  was  approved  aad  coo- 
missioned  for  the  House  of  Lords,  and  is  the  fint  of  the 
works  done  Uiere,  1846,  in  fresca     In  1848  he  begia  Ut 
great  frescos  in  the  Robing-room-^cubjects  from  the  Icgrod 
of  King  Arthur,  exhibiting  chivalric  virtue.  The  whole  rasi 
was  to  have  been  finished  in  eight  yean ;  but  illhealtk  ssd 
other  vexations  trammelled  the  arUst,  and  the  series  Rssiss 
uncompleted.     The  largest  picture  fifurea  Honntality,  ths 
admission  of  Sir  Tristram  into  the  feUowBhip  cf  ths  Rcnod 
Table.     Then  foUow— Religion,  the  TisioD  of  Sir  GslaUi 
and  his  Companions ;  Generoai^^,  Aithnr  nnhomdi  tai 
spared  by  the  Tictor;  Conrtesyi  SirTiistiam  haipiagtola 
Belle  Tseult :  Mercy,  Sir  Gftwaine's  Vow.    Th^bmmd 
sacred  subjects  in  All  Saints'  Chmrth,  Marnret  8tRil» 
London;  of  Comus,  in  the  summer-honse  of  Backhgb* 
Pslaoe ;  and  of  Neptnne  and  Britannia,  ai  Osbone  HooNi 
are  also  by  this  painter. 

Dyce  was  an  degant  sdiolar  in  mors  wijb  than  ose.  la 
1828  he  obtained  the  Blackwell  priie  al  Aberdeen foria 
essay  on  animal  magnetism.  In  1843-4  be  publiAs^  • 
edition  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  with  a  dissKtstiBa 
on  Gregorian  music,  and  its  adaptation  to  En^isk  woHa 
Hs  founded  the  Motett  Society,  for  revival  of  ssoHt 
chnrch-mnsic,  was  a  fine  organist  and  compossd  a  "a* 
nobis  "  which  has  appropriatelv  been  snng  al  Bieyal  AttiiBf 
banqnetSL  His  last  oonsideraole  writing  relatiitf  fee  Use** 
art  was  published  in  1853,  Tkt  JfaHomeJ  Sdivf:  * 
Formatum  and  Memaffewtmt,  (w.  IL  %) 

DYEING  is  the  art  of  ebkmiing  in  a  permansnt  wmf 
porons  or  absorbent  snbetancea  by  impregnattag  Ika  viik 
colouring  bodies.  Most  vi^getaUe  and  anhnsT  bote  «• 
porous  or  absorbent,  and  can  be  dyed ;  some  miisnli  iH 
audi  aa  marble^  can  ahsoib  lipoid  eolooring  msttas;  ^ 
the  term  dyeing  is  usoally  confined  to  this  ^''^^"^'^f^ 
textile  fibrous  materiak  by  penetimtioiL  Tbe  suwwjj 
application  of  pigmenta  to  tissoes  hf  means  of  adhiS** 
vehicles,  such  as  oil  or  albomsn,  as  in  paiatiag  or  ia  i^ 
kinds  of  calico-printing  la  not  considesed  is  a  csM  ■ 
dyeing,  because  the  ookmring  bodies  so  ^iplisd  da  i"^ 
penetrate  the  fibre,  uid  are  not  intimatsly  incoipontri  «tt 
it  The  mere  saturation  of  textile  fibre  witk  %  sulrff  ■ 
some  coloured  body  and  snbseqnent  drying  do  aoleoMlil^ 
a  case  of  dyeing,  nnleea  the  ookwr  beeomn  is  w  "f 
permanently  attached  to  the  fibre  thai  it  eannol  bs 
out  sgain  by  the  aolvent  emplmd  or  bj 
In  the  preeent  article  dywng  wul  be  wwafeisied 

relation  to  the  vegetable  uA  aafmnl  ibroos 

which  are  commonly  need  in  dnthfaig  or  fmuifi%*-y 
less  Snportant  arts  of  &piag§mAm^  MMfimft^^ 
marble,  dec,  being  kH  ofw  lor 
headinini 
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;  was  practised  in  the  most  ancient  timea  is 
>Ted  by  the  frequent  mention  of  dyed  oolouxa 
itant  writings ;  that  it  was  not  a  common  art 
t  from  the  uses  to  which  coloured  garments 
and  the  distinction  which  they  conferred 
rers.  It  is  probable  that  such  de&iite  and 
\  as  the  "blue,  and  purple,  and  scarlet" 
eral  times  in  the  book  of  Exodus,  as  weD  as 
rple  so  often  referred  to  by  Roman  writers  of 
age,  were  so  costly  as  not  to  be  ayailable  for 
ommon  use.  Pliny  is  the  only  one  of  the 
^m  whom  we  might  have  expected  some 
I  processes  of  dyeing  employed  at  bis  time ; 
^ference  to  two  or  three  tinctorial  substances, 
ion  of  a  process  of  obtaining  several  colours 
operation,  which  he  saw  practised  inEjgypt  (See 
iNQ,  vol  iv.  p.  684),  there  is  nothing  detailed 
3 ; — ^he  in  ^t  formally  excuses  himself  from 
the  subject  as  one  not  worthy  of  his  atten- 
Tian  purple  is  the  only  dye  treated  of  at  some 
ly  and  contemporary  authors ;  its  discovery 
9nt  gave  wealth  and  prosperi^  to  l^rre  and 
an  1000  years  B.a  In  the  days  of  the  Koman 
he  East  it  was  reserved  under  penal  statutes 
use;  its  production  then  declined,  and 
th  the  material  and  the  art  of  using  it  were 
^liny^s  description^  modem  investigators  were 
iiscover  the  shell-fish  which  yielded  the  dye, 
s  furnished  by  it  were  neither  so  bright  nor 
as  those  obtainaUe  from  much  less  costly 
lis ;  and  there  is  reason  to  conclude  that  the 
ly  tinted  garments  of  an  Eg3rptian  priest  of 
or  the  mantle  of  a  Roman  emperor,  were  poor 
lue  compared  with  those  within  reach  of  a 
int  of  the  present  time, 
y  independent  sources  —  Homer,  Strabo, 
:., — it  is  clearly  shown  that  the  manufacture 
isues  was  carried  on  by  the  Oriental  nations, 
of  the  art  spread  slowly  westward,  but  there 
3  of  its  existence  to  be  found  from  the  time 
out  the  13th  century.  It  would  appear  that 
the  secret  or  the  monopoly  of  the  dyeing  art 
ong  period.  According  to  Mrs  Merrineld, 
Tudela  relates  that  when  he  visited  Jerusalem 
and  1173  he  found  only  200  Jews  resident 
ind  these  were  all  engaged  in  wool-dyeing, 
as  entirely  in  their  hands.  Beckmann  shows 
Ame  epoch  the  art  of  dyeing  in  Italy  was 
Tied  on  by  Israelites.  It  is  ip  Sicily  that  we 
ictly  discern  the  practice  of  dyeing  in  Europe ; 
9  Italians  generally  practised  it ;  and  in  the 
dyers  formed  important  guilds  in  Florence, 
Jier  citiea  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the 
I  was  ever  completely  lost ;  the  records  of 
;s  of  the  art  only  indicate  that.at  such  places 
xcellence  had  been  acquired  which  gave  them 
utation  than  was  enjoyed  by  others.  The 
rds  of  all  modem  nations  speak  of  dyers  and 
Among  the  ancient  laws  of  Ireland  are  some 
n  the  number  of  colours  that  may  be  employed 
;  various  classes  of  society,  the  monarch  alone 
ad  to  wear  seven  colours ;  from  which  it  may 
at  if  the  Irish  at  a  very  early  period  were  not 
least  had  variously  dyed  garments.  Similar 
dduced  of  all  countries  tlmt  possess  an  early 

perishable  nature  of  textile  substances  and 
tively  small  intrinsic  value,  veiy  few  andent 


ezamples  of  the  dyer's  art  hxn  been  preeerred.  We  have, 
however,  one  acooont  of  a  doth  containing  dyed  yar& 
which  may  have  been  in  the  dyer's  hands  in  £^gm>t  1000 
yean  before  the  GhristiAn  era ;  and  we  have  stm  m  good 
preservation  ecdesiastical  vestments  containing  dyed  8ilk» 
which  are  certainly  600  to  700  yean  old.  The  late  Mr 
Thomson  of  Clitheroe  examined  numerous  mummy  dofliSy 
some  of  whidi  had  a,  border  of  blue  and  fawn-cdour  mado 
by  cdoured  threads  introduced  into  the  loom.  The  blue, 
upon  examination,  was  proved  to  have  been  dyed  witit 
indigo;  other  spedmens  of  mummy  doth  of  a  reddish 
colour  appeared  to  havu  been  dyed  with  safflower,  though, 
this  colouring  matter  could  not  be  recognized  with  the  same 
certainty  as  indiga  Dr  Rock,  in  his  catalogue  of  the 
textile  fabrics  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  attribntea 
many  of  the  church  vestments  there  preserved  to  the  12t]i 
and  13th  centuries,  and  in  these  can  be  seen  silks  of  all 
the  coloura  known  to  dyera  up  to  the  middle  of  the  present 
century,  which,  though  in  most  cases  changed  and  faded, 
still  present  suffident  evidence  that  dyeing,  npon  this 
material  at  least,  was  successfully  practised  in  the  Middle 
Age&  It  is  interesting  further  to  note  that  in  inventonee 
of  vestments  of  the  IdSi  centuiy  the  silks  in  the  vestments 
are  often  designated  by  their  colours,  as  in  a  chasuble  at  St 
Paul's,  London,  1295,  which  is  set  down  as  **purpureo 
aliquantulum  sangnineo,"  of  a  purple  inclining  to  blood 
red.  Hus,  as  Dr  Rock  says,  is  intdligible;  but  other 
definitions  are  not,  as  **  pannus  Tarud  colons,''  a  Tarsusp 
coloured  doth ;  it  can  only  be  ooigectured  that  it  was  a 
purple  dyed  at  Tarsus,  and  something  like  the  l^an 
purple ;  eky-blue  silk  is  named  '*  indicos,"  probably  becanso 
it  was  dyed  with  indiga 

The  earliest  account  of  the  processes  and  materials  used, 
by  dyers  is  to  be  found  in  a  collection  of  manuscripts  in  the 
French  National  Libraiy,  No  6741,  known  as  the  manu- 
scripts of  Jehad  le  Begne.  These  mostly  refer  to  the  art 
of  paintingand  the  making  of  artists'  colouraandthe  modes 
of  applying  them,  but  some  describe  the  preparation  and 
use  01  dyea  The  most  interesting  of  these  manuscripts  is 
by  Jehan  Alcherius  (Le  Begne  was  only  the  copier  or  com- 
piler), which  from  internal  evidence  cannot  be  dated  later 
than  the  year  1410,  and  some  parts  of  which  refer  to  a 
period  at  least  thirty  yean  earlier.  Among  the  colouring 
matten  and  mordants  there  mentioned  we  find  iron  (the 
dust  or  mud  from  grindstones  on  which  knives  are  ground) 
dissolved  in  vinegar  and  mixed  with  alum,  grsen  copperas^ 
and  gall  nuts  prescribed  as  a  black  colour ;  and  methods 
are  given  for  the  use  of  Brasil  wood,  litmus,  indigo,  in  con- 
junction with  lime  and  honey,,  verdigris,  alkalies,  oxide  of 
tin,  kermes,  Ac,  mudi  in  the  same  way  as  those  employed 
four  centuries  li^er  by  dyen  and  calico-printers.  Thera 
are  also  eleven  recdpts  for  preparing  colours,  for  naintmg 
on  doth  to  imitate  tapestry,— examples  of  whida  {toiler 
peintet)  of  the  10Ui  century  were  exhibited  in  Paris  in 
1876.  Curioudy  enough,  a  certain  Fleming  named  Theo- 
dore in  1410  brought  these  recdpts  to  Alcherius  from. 
London,  where  they  werein  regular  use.  They  are  all 
chemicsl  dyes,  and  seem  to  be  the  prototypes  of  the  samo 
class  of  coloun  employed  long  subsequently  by  calico* 
printera  in  En^^and  imd  other  countries. 

The  first  printed  account  of  dyeing  processes  was  aa 
Italian  work.  It  is  referred  to  under  the  titlo  Montgola 
deU*  arte  dei  TinUm,  published  at  Venice  in  1429.  Tha 
writer  has  never  seen  a  copy  of  this  work,  nor  does  It 
appear  that  any  exists  in  the  chief  libraries  of  Europe ;  an 
enUiged  edition  was  published  in  1610.  In  1648  Roeetti 
wrote  an  account  of  dyeings  which  was  also  pubUshed  at 
Venice.  Copies  of  tins  are  not  veiy  scarce;  it  is  tha 
oidy  one  of  these  eariy  books  which  is  actudly  known. 
The  so-called  Bologneae  manoiciipl  translated  in  Merrifidd'a 
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AncUmt  Praetiee  <f  Pmnltn^,  Ib  piMerred  in  tlie  conTent 
«f  8t  8ftlvatore  at  Bologna,  and  ii  said  not  to  be  of  later 
iate  than  the  middle  of  the  15th  century — ^that  is,  about 
100  years  anterior  to  the  date  of  Roeetti's  work.  In  this 
manuscript,  in  addition  to  the  materials  enumerated  by 
Alcherius,  mention  is  made  of  wo%d  and  methods  of  making 
indigo  from  it;  of  indigo  imported  from  India,  called 
kaffodon  and  hagadel;  of  sumach,  gall  nuts,  and  lac ;  of 
the  berriea  of  buckthorn,  similar  to  the  Avignon  or  Persian 
berries,  to  be  used  for  yellow ;  and  of  Brazil  wood  or  veninOf 
•andal  wood,  and  madder  for  red ;  and  archil  for  purple. 
The  uwe  6f  nitric  acid  to  give  a  yellow  colour  to  silk,  and  of 
nlum  for  preparing  and  mordanting  that  material,  and  the 
•ubeequent  dyeing  of  it  by  Brazil  wood,  are  also  clearly 
pointod  out  The  receipt  Na  362  of  this  manuscript  is  of 
interest  as  showing  that  the  Italian  dyers  early  possessed 
the  method  of  dissolving  indigo  by  means  of  the  action  of 
Lunoy  and  quick  lime  upon  it,  and  used  the  eolation  for  the 
blue  requireid  in  dyeing  silk  green. 

It  is  very  clear,  then,  fxum  these  accounts,  and  from 
Uimierous  existing  samples  of  coloured  stu£b,  that  dyeing 
was  well*  understood  in  Europe  in  the  15th  century,  and 
that  the  materials  at  the  commapd  of  the  dyer  were 
Bufficiently  numerous  and  varied  to  enable  him  to  produce 
all  desired  shades  of  colour.  The  improvements  whicJi  took 
place  in  the  dyeing  art  from  this  time  until  the  oonmience- 
xuent  oi  the  present  era  of  artificial  cobnring  matters  were 
so  doubt  important  in  detail,  but  not  veiy  striking  in 
]»riuciple. 

The  discovery  of  Ameriea  wis  soon  followed  by  the  intro- 
duction of  coduneal  ^see  voL  vi:  p.  97),  but  this  did  not 
enable  the  dyer  to  proauce  any  new  colours,  since  it  diflRsred 
from^the  ancient  kermee,  frequently  called  orsna  t>r  grains, 
only  in  being  ten  or  twelve  times  as  nch  in  colouring 
matter.  Logwood  or  Campeachy  was  also  an  introduction 
from  the  New  Worid,  and  greatly  enlarged  the  power  of 
the  dyer^  though,  from  the  looseness  of  the  colours  it  yielded, 
it  brou^t  his  art  into  some  disrepute;  it  was  in  many 
TCHpects  a  new  colouring  matter,  but  eventoally  settled 
down  as  the  principal  ingredient  in  the  common  black  dye. 
In  mordants,  the  disoovery  in  Holland  in  the  17th  century 
of  the  use  of  solutioDS  of  tin  in  add,  especially  for  the  scariet 
dye  with  cochineal,  was  one  of  the  greatest  utility.  The 
gradual  iDtroduction  of  the  acetates  S.  aluminium  and  iron 
to  replace  the  respective  sulphates  was  of  more  importance 
to  cslico-printing  than  dyeing  propet  At  the  dose  of  the 
Igst  century  Dr  Bancroft  discovered  and  Introdnoed 
qnerdtron  bark  from  America  for  dyeing  yellows,  and  this, 
from  its  superior  richness  and  less  cost,  displaoed  other 
materials  used  for  that  purpose.  Of  the  natuiml  dyesintio- 
duced  in  the  present  century  probably  the  most  important 
is  catechu.  The  discovery  of  the  nse  of  bichromate  of 
potash  as  a  mordant  for  woollen  goods  belongs  to  the  latter 
naif  of  this  centnry,  and  has'  been  of  the  hi^iest  benefit  to 
the  dyer.  We  shsdl  not  speak  in  detail  of  a  number  of  dve- 
iitnfis  used  by  dyers  of  the  preeent  day,  which  were  probably 
nnknotm  to  their  predecessors,  because  most  of  them  are 
only  varieties  of  whiit  have  been  long  employed.  Such,  for 
eiample^  are  valonia,  divi-divi,  and  myrobalans,  which 
have  no  properties  different  from  galls  or  sumach,  and  the 
different  red  woods,  whidi  are  merely  varieties  of  the 
mndently  known  Brazil  woods. 

Artificial  Colouring  Matierw. — In  the  year  1858  com- 
menced the  discovery  and  application  of  a  series  of  artificial 
colouriDg  matters,  which  have  created  a  distinct  era  in  the 
hifltoiy  of  dydng.  Up  to  that  date  the  colouring  matters 
used  io  dyeing  were  either  the  spontaneous  productions  of 
nature  or  simple  preparations  of  the  same.  An  exception, 
however,  must  be  made  to  this  statement  in  respect  of 
Fnusian  blue  and  the  so-called  sulnhata  of  indigo,  which 


have  been  lately  used  as  eoknm  in  dyeing  since  the 
of  the  last  century,  and  are  as  tmly  pmdncts  of  ait  as 
of  the  modem  creations  of  chemistiy.     The  purpls 
murexide  hod  only  a  brief  existence  as  a  dye.    &  Peri 
waj:  the  first  to  practically  produce  a  dyeing  materid 
aniline,  the  weU-known  mauve  or  pursue  shade  so  Bnch 
vogue  for  several  years,  for  a  history  of  whidi  see  vol  iL   ji^ 
48  of  the  present  work.     Other  discoveries  rapidly  fdVwrgi^ 
and  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  it  may  be  aid  thsfe    ^ 
hundred  patents  were  taken  out  for  metthods  of  ?»*^iw^ 
artifidal  colouring  matters  from  aniline  and  its  homok^g^^  • 
these  alkaloid  bases,  under  the   transforming  hands    «^ 
chemists,  supplied  the  dyer  with  every  shade  and  hoe  idU^ 
could  be  desired.     Up  to  1869  the  artificial  eoloan  wm 
of  one  general  family,  and  had  many  characten  incaBUDflB; 
they  were  very  brilliant,  very  eauly  applied  on  fihe  cf 
animal  origin  (sOk  and  wool),  required  no  motdaut,  sad  lar 
the  jnost  part  were  very  loose  and  nnstable.    lootsti^ 
more  or  less  dosely  the  colours  obtained  on  tissiM  fnm 
natural  cQlouring  matters,  they  had  no  simikiity  of  dMBol 
compodtion,  and  were  in  every  other  reqpeei  fnndsflMildff 
diffiraent  from  them.    In  lo68  two  Qenaan  rhsaht^ 
Qraebe  and  Liebermann,  by  meana  of  n  Mven  syBMal 
investigation,  succeeded  in  timnsfoimiqg  inthmwi  ills 
alizarin,  the  latter  bdng  identical  in  ^**-*W  tamgmlim 
as  weD  as  tinctorid  properties  with  the  eokmim  miUm 
of  madder,  one  of  the  most  ancientlj  kDowa  mH  ■■! 
valuable  of  all  naturd  dyo«tafb    (sea  Td.  L  f.  f77)i 
lliis  was  the  first  instance  in  whid^  dnmisliT  had  noAMd 
one  of  the  old  and  trell-known  eoloan  of  thi  i^\  ii 
a  short  time  after  ita  discovery  it  was  nada  fmAdj 
available  for  the  trade,  and  has  at  this  data  (18f7)ifaMrt 
entirely  driven  from  the  market  the  naSm  pntel^ 
accomplishing  a  levdutioa  wliidi  has  no  panud  ia  tb 
histoiy  of  oolonring  matters^  and  wluch  is  one  of  thi  wtA 
simid  triumphs  «   modem  fhrnnlshy.      Othar  istari 
cdouring  matters  havn  ainoa  tiien  beMi  piodnqsd  \if  ^ 
such  aa  indigo  and  ardii],  but  from  aoma  dtfienhiH  ii  tkar 
manufacture  they  have  not  yet  beooma  coanMiddl^iiiA* 
able. 

JfeekcaUeal  Iw^prwtemmiM, — ^In  the  ait  of  4fdq(  Umi 
power  has  proved  no  leas  aervioiabla  thaa  b  elb* 
important  indaatriea.  Ita  ^wpKeatiom  an  boI  ftrtltf 
alluded  to  in  this  artida^  but  fii  the  artida  wgm  GiU» 
PBmnro  (voL  iv.  p.  684)  aoma  ffliidralhiM  of 
maybe 
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Although  many  eminent  ( 
upon  the  sulgect,  there  atiU  nmaiaa  mnflh 
opinioo  aa  to  what  actually  takea  plaea  in  cMpf  L, 
llie  following  senerd  aoconntof  tka  chitf  eans  if  4f«f 
wiU  illustrate  the  prindpd  mathodshi  vsi^  and 
introduction  to  a  deacriptian  of  aetod  pneam 
in  dye4ionseiL  Afterwaidii  the  atten^  aads  Is  9tt 
struct  a  generd  theory  will  be  briaflr  conaidwii  lb 
dmplest  cases  of  dyeing  are  thoaa  m  which  mkj  k^ 
substances  are  empbved — tfaa  ffim  to  ha  dyad  iii  |b 
cdouring  matter — and  where  tha  prow  of  dydag  eqwbi 
in  nothing  more  than  leavii^  tha  two  watamb  b  eNb^ 
foraoertaintimeataconvniiaBt  tawnaialugi^  OfMl>>' 
colouring  matters  few  can  be  pnelioal^vBad  in  thb  div|f 
way  without  acme  previoos  ohankd  tnalBMai  V**^ 
ficaal  colouring  matten  from  aniliiiak  hontw,  illHlnblkii 
kind  of  dyeing  very  waU.  To  obtain  tha  ffMslslaiv^f 
mauve,  magenta,  pmpb^  and  namarooi  olbirodosBV^ 
wod  and  silk  fim  tha  i^da  pioian  ooadali  b  pMl 
the  materid  in  a  aohitioii  of  the  nqoidia  oob««i" 
sniBcient  quantity  to  givfthftdidndafaada:  it  atabtb 
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r,  bMooingdje^  iriiileQwMiIiitioiiitTmdandiiNrif 
ilaM  Dnnog  tb«  pn«en  tke  SbrooB  material  n  kapt 
jonitut  state  of  movemant,  ao  that  tin  dje  Mlntian 
bav«  equal  accen  to  all  ptntkuii,  the  tempeiuiiia 
ojed  and  time  allowed  being  legidated  aGOMiiig  to 
Mcemtiei  of  tlie  eaae.  The  ooloiv  absoibad  ij  the 
hu  entered  into  anintimBtaitateofcomluiiaticni  with 
ica  it  oannot  bs  waihed  out  i^ain;  a  bne  dyeing  ha« 
I  ptacs.  Bemdee  the  anilineeolonn^  the  older  aiti^dal 
— aulphindigotio  add,  picrio  add,  and  ona  or  two 
•—have  tke  Mme  property  of  combining  directly  with 

teie  are  other  cases  of  dydag  cloesly  reeembling  the 
|oin^  inirilich  the  resulting  dyed  stuff  may  be  considered 
ling  a  binary  compound  of  fibre  and  colonring  matter, 
in  which  the  methods  of  application  are  leas  diaple. 
a  may  be  taken  generally  as  consiatiiig  in  the  me  of 
liila  or  processes  which  bring  apreTionaly  insoluble 
■ring  matter  into  a  soluble  state ;  thus  the  pink  coloon 
ADwer  are  obtained  by  the  ac^on  of  an  alkali ;  and 
ijta  yielded  by  archil,  amotto,  and  indigo  are  alio  the 
It  of  the  action  of  solvents.  It  ii  possible  tliat  daring 
piocen  of  eolution  important  Internal  ehangea  may  take 
B  in  the  compodtiou  of  the  above  dyee,  bnt  If  so^  they 
onlyof  ateupoiaiy  natuie,  fotti^cre  is  no  reason  to  sup- 
I  tint  the  colonring -niatter  attached  to  the  fibra  diflen 
hmkal  compomtion  &om  that  which  is  ftee. 
llh  ngard  to  neariy  all  otlier  colouring  matlers,  the  aboive 
pie  pwceasee  are  quite  powedess  to  indnce-a  permanent 
hiutioD  with  Uie  fibre.  Let  wool  or  silk  be  immersed 
boiling  tempemture  in  decoctions  of  any  of  the  beet 
■n  neural  dye-Btu&,  such  as  cochineal,  logwood,  madder, 
nitno  bark,  Ac.,  and  then  washed  in  water,  it  will  be 
3d  tliat  the  fibres  aie  aimply  discoloured,  or  stained  of 
Islnite  shade ;  they  have  taken  up  bnt  a  amall  particm 
olmir  from  the  decoction,  and  no  real  d/eing  has  taken 

W  </  Uordatil*. — To  obtain  pennsnent  dyei  from  the 
Inwoaty  of  native  colonring  material*  the  interreotion 
a  of.  bodies  entirely,  different  from  utlier 

ing  matter  ii  foaud  Decenary ;  these  bodiea 

called  mordaotK     The  term  mordant  is  fonod  in  I^tin 

Italian  manusciipla  of  the  ISth  and  13th  esntaiy,  as 
tame  of  an  adhesive  con^naition  by  means  of  which 
I  haf  could  be  attached  to  wood,  marble,  or  metal ; 
r  ijva  appropriated  the  word  to  designate  a  snbetance 
Ueaos  of  wUch  colouring  matteie  coold  be  made  to 
an  to  fibre,  and  it  has  been  retained  in  that  sanaa  in  all 
Im  treatisea  upon  dyeing 

"hb  chief  mordants  used  in  dymng  are  aalta  of  alnminimn, 
,  tin,  chromium,  copper,  and  a  few  other  metals.  Whan 
■cDction  of  ft  colouring  matter,  say  logwood  or  cochineal, 
mted  with  a  small  quantity  of  a  properiy  choaen  salt  of 

of  these  metals,  it  is  found  that  the  colouring  principle 
•  its  solubility,  forms  a  combination  with  tlie  metallic 

or  its  bases,  and  prcci]^t«s  to  the  bottom  ol  the  solo- 
iluvingtheanpematsnt  liquid  nearly  or  qoitecolonries*. 

pncipitate  is  usually  colled  the  "  lake  "  <^  tlu  ^laitieular 
•1  sod  colouring  matter,  which  are  probably  in  a  state 
luDical  combination  ;  the  lakes  are  inaoluUa  in  water, 

tn  only  split  up  again  into  their  oonstitCMCits  bj  ibe 
m  of  somewhat  powerful  chemical  agents. 
Ibre  cannot  usually  be  dyed  by  means  of  ready  formed 
%  for  the  reason  that  thoy  are  insoluble  in  water  mkI 
tanly  Bolable  in  any-menstruum  which  can  be  aafelj 
lied  to  snch  material ;  thev  are  themselves  ot  too  ooana 

gnas  a  natiire  to  penetrate  the  Ebm,  and  wbui  a^iliiBd 

imt  for  the  moat  part  on  the  surface,  and  are  therefore 
ly  rauovaUe  by  washing  or  mechanieal  frietioiL  It 
Hewn,  howevat,  that  for  eoma  col«iii  in  calieoinntillg 


take*  eu  be  ^itdiod,  tnt  that  ia  <mif  in  eoqjanetlaa  whfc 
add  atlta  and  at  a  hi^  temperattua,  by  mean*  of  whiob  • 
sort  dI  eolation  is  obliuaed  while  in  eotitaet  with  the  fibre 
itaaU.  The  art  of  the  dyer  coiaiBb  in  ao  arruging  theae 
three  elementa — fibre,  matanii-  aalti,  and  eolotiring  niatter — 
that  be  may  obtain  the  formatiga  of  the  inaolok^  cokrarw) 
lake  in  the  body  of  the  fibre  itat^,  where^dthar  by  the  lako 
bdng  mechanically  retained  or  dumieaUj  OMnbined  the  fibra 
is  permanently  coloured. 

AppiicraioK  of  ItordanU. — There  are  iliree  principal 
ways  in  which  tiie  mordant  and  colonring  matter  **»  ba 
put  into  contact  with  the  fibre,  the  developmenta  and 
modifica^ons  of  which  constitute  the  whole  art  of  dyeing 

1,  Bj  the  Bnt  method,  wiiich  ii  by  fiir  the  inixt  common,  the 
fibrous  nutter  is  sepuiUlj  imprwiLtAd  with  the  rcoTilBnt,  which 
ii  tv  Vtfloui  mtuu  decompowt  so  u  to  depMlt  Its  bus  la 
nn  iDsolnble  stats  apon  or  within  the  flbn,  ua  sfEarwshls  the 
CDloDiing  matter  Is  applied.  Tsk*,  for  eismpla,  the  esse  ot  dnlng 
vi-.i.  I —  • 1 u—    ,]Jji,  i,^  „5  amniti 


fortha 


—I  Uidcfno)  iMwood  n, , 

»lonringmstter<M  thslcgwaod.    Tb* first procea  is 


nM|  is  then  pusbj  thno^  ■ 
the  tfltet  of  daconpasuig  Ch«  i 


iththsliwood. 
M  ■ttaohefl  TDordM 


iCtiebad  oxida  oT  inm  pnpsns  the  esUco  far  coming  Id 

wood.  The  csUco,  which  h*>  now  1  hnS  colani.  .  — _  — 
ImaTdsotofoTidaatiioa,  when  idsced  ins  hot  deooefias 
—  .1, .-J.  iijj  iBd  in  shoot  hslf  sahdar 


oMopwood  spesdily  icqnlns  ■  <bni( 


3 

or,  uwinsto 
otdecoeHoa 


other  aises  ail^t  be  ■ ,  _ . 

M  in  biohroiBstt  ot  potsah  solution  sequins  s 

a  ssltofohiemjnm,  whkh  snabtos  It  to  bka  ablaokcs 


wuh  alts  itf  thi.  Is  ensblsd  to 


Ifai,  Is  ensblsd  to  ^  np  abfiUant  aesiist  in  dseootioD 

b(rilodirithslim,ftwiIltBk*Bpwtvniet*of  Bdoai* 

in  vsiioos  dre-Mafk  The  [nuitlos  gf  ndiefpriiitfaic  lAastrUa  In 
a  voy  fordbls  msnnsr  As  seticB  of  mordanti  |  by  Iha  sld  4 
nparstDi  dsaorfbod  in  13m  artiolB npoD  that  aabjeo^  pcrttaaof* 


__1  upon  a  white  groi __, 

the  VSitm  msttsr  with  moidant  oonsisla 

«idltwiflh<i 

-     ■■        d; 

nwnslBUsHit, 

a  of  oompantitdy  nnstsUa 
t  at  ahlA  tsoipsiBtots  spA. 
I .  HnapoJtlon,-Ah*  aiiTslHi 
1  tt  ttbaoa^c  fBtfanstdf 

I  .n  tkst  abon  dMerOnd,  b  t* 

.ii.md*nt    Itlstesntsdtoodr 

b  sLwib  1  law  qoaoti^  of  Uqnld,  or  wit& 

-"-■--  '■-HprodaasdinQklsi 


■d  in  Skis  w^  SIS  I 


with  LettTJ  gooda  w 
liKhtcoIoiuanponotharlsbilaB;  dynpr 

ficul  In  Ikeh' ohsruter,  and  not  so  pen , , 

the  fiitt  method,  tn  dyeing  bj  lliil  method  It  is  inmsny  osns  oa» 
tomary  to  add  a  imall  qoantily  of  motdsnt  to  the  dje-bsth  whiM 
the  proMis  ia  quite  or  nui-ly  finlBhoiI,  at  to  nm  the.  dyad  goods, 
u  &  tmal  opHitioa,  throng  a  dilntBl  mordant 

3.  A  thinl  methiul  ia  to  apply  Uie  mordant  and  lbs  eoloiiiIn( 
mallei  logethei  to  the  fihreiu  iat«tiiDoi-.  In  eanmMn  plaes-dyilng 
in  Tuk  llqijds  this  tjan  i«  seldom  follooed,  on  socouat  of  the  tea- 
dcBcy  to  fim  iM^le  laksa  in  tha  Blntion,  lAieh,  diposltlsg  calf 
tin  thraAHMd  port  otthaBlass,  glte  iBteiorissBlt^  aUks  sate  ■!» 
bIU70(oolsar,^qga«(lkds.aad*vannassornBd*dtyo(thsdn. 
rrSi. ujr:^. aa^-  tUs  method  is  otsHsadsds^ 


Toi  msiir,  imrmnmrn  nm* 
ilka  nrinfl^KtanadliBA  tl 
mnd^M  iauyiMMOSS  giroa 


moftiwBMdMd- 


ing«ttssndthsan9aidie£gmsttr.    Lakss  sr*  v^  i>«tBUr 

*- — ^' izlsBtdniiogthapnpantlMiof  flwmlxtonaLtat 

taldu  planin  tbs  nnsBBOS  «t  a  fioid  nsda  vlssoaa 
i^^^*ohiUil£ilsins)i ■-■--  — 


with  gam  or  stanhTu -_  . -,         .    - 

ofdi^sloa;  In  aoebamlitBn  lb««  ts  slwna  pMsat  as  add  w 
an  sdd  Bit,  snsh  m  msHs  add,  anOla  add,  Maris  add.  n  ^m, 
chIoridsofliB,ansmo(tBtv,«rUaenlsle«fpotBA.  TWift 
in  Oo  liat  iBstaass,  to  restnm  Os  ftmntlim  «(  a  Uhst  sad  ^ir- 
waid^  iriisa  th*  flin  and  Oa  aditM  o(  mndBBt  oi  aalsRbv 
mstt»sresahmmadtehia^aalna>s|>»e»ssrfimialneri>Bi»^ 
bdUMa  tb*  aobtUaa  of  suy  bto  fcuMd,  lAleh  thaa  tai*  abBM 
JBlathaMwiiiiltg.  and  ttaaaadaggaaaMttaaMnwHh  l^, 


DYEING 

»  dMonpoiMMi  t  th*  Borimi^  Mill,  a  tnw  4jtla§ 


Br  tlw  fongoiog  pralinunU;  olN«mtioiii  Um  mdn 
iriH  hxn  (mmi  ptSfmi  to  oompnlwnd  tka  raCmab  o( 
tt*  fnaetied  proccttea  of  djrttngi  In  older  to  gin  a  fiiri; 
MnpnbsiuiTB  teeousA  of  than,  tt  hw  been  fbiud  ton- 
T«niant  to  taka  the  oolonn  in  the  dd  amngemeiit  d 
Hippie  wd  oomponnd  coloon.    Bad,  Vim,  and  jdlow  an 


of  obtaining  thau  being  ^ren,  thMk  follow  the  eolotua  from 
'  Buztura  of  two  of  the  elemantarj  cdonn,  aa  gieen  boat 
jellow  and  blue;  orange  from  red  and  yallow,  and  puiple 
from  red  and  bliut  Tba  colonia  not  included  in ,  the 
•bore,  and  in  tbe  djar't  philoaopbj  m^e  bj  mmng  tlie 
tbne  elementaij  coloon,  nd,  bloe,  and  yelloir,  in  different 
pcopoitioni — aainelj,  the  browna,  greyi,'  and  chocoUtee, 
and  Uack — will  be  eonnniently  treated  of  after  thoee  tap- 
pned  to  reeult  from  the  miitnre  of  two  of  the  piimair 
colaoia 

Thia  anangement,  though  perfectlj  arbttni7,  ia  both 
conTenient  and  consittent  as  far  ai  regarde  djsing ;  for 
thoogb  Diodeni  diacoveriee  in  optics  mar  show  that  pore 
blna  and  jeltow  do  not  main  green,  and  may  in  other 
leapecta  distnib  the  older  ideal  conceniiag  primitire  and 
aecoodarj  coloon,  jet  the  dyer  haa  lofficient  jostificatioa 
for  letaioing  the  old  ejnrtem,  becauie  he  can  ahow  that  hie 
bine  and  yellow  alvsyi  make  green,  and  that  th«  proper 
miztnie  of  the  Mhcalled  eimple  colooie  prodncea  a  oomponnd 
•hade  which  can  be  caleniated  beforehand  frdm  the  proper- 
tioD  of  the  reapective  eoloina  employed. 

SadColaurt. 

The  moat  Important  of  the  red  coloon  podnead  by 
dywag  an  obtained  fnnn  eochineal  and  btoa  maSder,  the 
fonaer  bring  naed  for  woollen  and  the  Utter  for  eott«a 
gooda    Th^  an  both  old  cohnua,  and  ban  anivBd  at 
tbair  preient  azMllence  by  alow  degnea ;  they  are  deep 
brilliaat,    and,  ai   br   ii   ngarda   permaoancy,  hold 
fci^eat  pori^on  among  all  dyed  colonn     Ttto  proee 
employed  an  ioitmctiTe  as  illnatialing  the  dimai^  of 
bcalmant    requited    by  diflennt    flbna   and    colouring 

Eld  uftn  teoal  Amu  odlfiHal.— L«t  It  b*  unmad  tint  tha  ahada 
sfrad  nqnlnd  is  Biw  Ksriat,  neb  aa  ia  voni  byaBMnofthaBritlah 
■mj,  ud  thU  tha  vooUu  eloth  la  of  Boait  qnalln.     Tha  sloth 

■nt  nqntna  nriiytnf  bno  all  tha  adncf" •— ^'-'■ 

It  kaa  aeniilnd  in  tlM  fnvim  el  nasiibiit 


OttlumBriamtiifdfir  aearW  aaaiaal.— It  la  MWlU  i^ 

M  tbe  dbeency  wea  auda  of  ft*  naa  af  Ha  with  aoeUMd 

dyeing  aaariat ;  it  mMit  be  OaiAt  that  by  Oia  Itaa  b  ^^ 

Und  and  aiaatl^of  da  aalalkB  tabtMad  weoU  h»«  laaaw^^ 

thara  aili^  bowarar,  lha|paatHt  dhaa^tr  ^a*  >Ua  r^~^ll 


IshanarigiiutedlatI 


din  lo  Mu  than  lato  eoolaet  ptoperij.  IfUr  tha  sloa 
dauad,  nd  while  tt  U  atUI  wat  tea  ita  laat  w^du,  it  ta  bh.. 
daatad  In  beOlas  It  la  ■  aolntioB  ef  a  aalt  af  tin  witSa*  withont 
«Bam  of  tartar.  Tha  parta  at  tba  boUan  aat  in  aataal  eaateet 
with  tba  be  ate  fraqotntly  onatnietad  ot  pun  Uack  tin,  <r  at  laaat 
all  pani  oat  of  *al«  ihootil  bsof  tUa  matal,  or  dsa  pntaeted  by 
weel  or  tht  d jaiBf  Taael  duold  ba  mida  aotInlr<(  voodandbaatad 
by  atasB  jiipca ;  tor  if  tba  cloth  amtainfa^  tha  add  aotnllBB  rf-tja 


. ,  — jnaatHt  ditaaritr  vaa  lb 

jmctiaal  djara  The  two  aalb  «t  tin  Mt  lAh  la  aa^HR*^  . 
rignatadbyaharalilaatiaBaaa  andatanato  rhlniMae.  hannM*-^ 
nriooa  aamaa  tkom  dyna.  OyataUtied  staBBaaa  (Umt*^ 
ganandly  known  aa"  tin  etyital^  Oa  nlotjao  af  tha  ■«.  " 
moriila  of  tin.    A  ainria  modata and  a  doohla nariMrf^ „ 

bat  in  ■«u  parta  af  tha  oonalqr  doalila  MBNti  af  tit  ■ 
tha  lumagiTan  toaaiilDtiai  of  alannlc  cUarfd^  tWahm  aM 
Hliliiiiilii  nf  till  iiiiliaimt  iliiliif  iiiialViaiiia  laaimiliwiaiiiifl. 
tbenrioQsdBH<ifthaBi>ialnaiBa*oftbaatte<ia>ettta.  hfrn. 
aneateaahaa  tha  dnr  that  there  ate  acanalytwa  ^a-aaihata 
worid  in  aiailly  Oa  aaaia  CMdltlaa  with  iv^  le  aitW  sMa  bI 
'Mipaiats^er  qniliCT  af  iiBtMbK  and  that  tta  aaano^ 
itiaeofdnnmndut^aaddirar--^ — •  —■-'■-' — ' — ■ 

place  an  altogatlMi 

that  by  far  Ike  gnatar  part  <f  the  aariatiaw  EaBsdud  by  pMkd 
'  dytrt  an  not  laaU*  toondad  non  ninraaltj  Ika  iln>i|h  Ifa 
■  bcatoalooncanbaaMainad  bytkanaaaf  riMletiB■lfadi■a■HM■ 
'  botsradoitbalsisaaealaiianlnacaaaaaMaltaa  thiifwBiR^ 

of  auilet  iniiita  apon  pnpaiing  hia  own  aetnthafc  aal  wiMk 
I  thatlu  amployi aPMlal  iiiithiiiliai»l|aai«ialiiiM  allhaal  ital* 
!  mmld  sanr  ha  St  to  ua ;  ind  hanoa  a  aMatkM  iMta  if  f 

r»  9*ib.— The  aohiUoB  of  tin  «ad  by  dyaai  fct  tha  aeiM  al 

.<. '-'tinpiB  weal,  ailfc^  ind  aottaa,  awaa— atf 

.  ^ta,- a  aaa  «U^  la  WT  aU,  Md  ifpaa 

., £^afnttriaaBdhydndiariaattlil!fr 

ailiiilliallii.  iilililiaiililaawafiaaiailj.aiiilaiaHMilliMalnlW 
iptritecfnitnandapliitaofaalta  OaaedBtkawMkBahnwiK 
(tan  a»  aaae  with  wUah  ita  natal  aaae  M  Ite  wed,  ia  ^  »i*l 
altnta  of  tin  (aonatlnaa  aaOad  "  bowl  apM^' ftoB  bitafpi^ 
Is  an  aarthanwan  bowl)  mad*  by  diaaolai^  lUa  mtJb  it  m 
medBately  aboag  nitrio  aaU.  Tua  la  an  afMoliaa  nq^iai  p< 
oan  and  aoaw  aapariaaaa  to  pnnat  O*  fefnaUaa  d  mmik 
mataatannioadd;  &*^b«l£d  bjr Ball  pwtiM aal ^M^ 
■illiallliaaihliliimiiilliw a1lal.  lliaaeliiliMlatae|hia|**l 

ba  addad  taw  npliUy  to  tha  add.  nd  ftaaa  of  nItrieaaUa  an  atrii^ 
tha  liqeid  boili  ap^  haacnaa  thick  baa  ■neiatlaa  tt  aAaMM 
■old,  and  is  nttc^y  Bialia  as  a  Bcadaat  llda  aa  laBrf  dW* 
tinli  BTaiy  —■*-'■*-  aoMpeand,  4    -    --  ' '-'-' 


Till  iliji.  iiilliil  II  III  Hill  niiniaiiniialiairCaialrf.  Ilk"^- 
Sna  not  in  artlcia  tf  conunana.  n*  othai  nay  aaaaaaa  ''M 
nlilta  "  BUT  ba  aaU  to  ha  eofartkaa  of  tin  ta  a  BidBa  d  riaaa  Ml 

hrdnMhloiio  aahb  ;  bqt  tk*  lattv  add  iaaai -^ 

Aloddaaof  aod' 


noidsntaDchaatha  ^Datoofttaapoadaed}  aoaaadaAnril 
w  tba  bnnalioa  afadndtqaaOa  astamal  Uaa  dlhi  M 
kalntariorofthaalaabaiBiBBafiMed.  VWaBahdaA,*>*» 
>  ttai  virtt  atidi  ia  only^bi^  daeaapoaa^  aM*WiaBil« 
dona  or  mixed  witt  tartar  taoat  be  tStim,  aa  aa  H  *•  «; 
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«•  fdlovB! — ^20  lb  oP  ttn  BolatfoB,  aoDtaining  abont  20  ounces  of 
mctelUo  tin  diasolTed  in  nitric  Mid,  with  tSe  addition  of  a  little 
4^mmon  aait,  are  need  to  100  lb  of  woollen  cloth.  Of  the  20  lb  of 
mordant,  18  lb  are  taken  and  mixed  with  a  eolation  in  water  of  8  lb 
of  erode  tartar,  and  abont  8  onnces  of  cochineal  are  added  to  enable 
the  dyer  to  form  a  judgment  of  the  progress  of  the  mordanting. 
TIm  in^iedients  baring  been  boUed  for  a  coaple  of  honrs,  the  cloth  u 
linsed  in  clean  water  and  placed  in  another  boiler,  containing  the 
icaidoal  7  lb  of  mordant  and  6  lb  of  gronnd  cochineal,  whi(£  are 
mfBdent  to  dye  up  a  f^  scarlet  colour ;  but  if  the  scarlet  is 
required  to  be  Terr  bright,  or  what  is  called  "  fiery  "  coloured,  a 
farther  quantity  of  tartar  is  added  :  this  has  the  effect  of  somewhat 
reducing  the  depth  of  colour,  and  at  the  same  time  fpnng  it  a 
yeDowish  or  orange  hue,  which  for  certain  purposes  is  much  desired. 

Um  <^  ytlUno  in  icarleL— It  appears  that  Bancroft,  who  wrote 
•bout  the  end  of  the  last  century,  was  the  first  to  suflgest  that  the 
bright  fiory  scarlet,  which  the  dyers  found  they  could  best  obtain 
by  using  a  large  quantity  of  tartar,  might  be  produced  more  cheaply 
by  adding  some  yellow  colouring  matter  to  the  cochineal,  or  by  nrst 
dyeing  the  cloth  a  light  yeUow ;  he  tried  Uie  yellow  from  quercitron 
bark,  and  succeeded  as  far  perbape  as  was  possible  with  that 
materiaL  At  any  rate  from  ais  time  it  has  been  customary  for 
dyers  who  do  not  aim  at  the  highest  de^e  of  excellence  in  the 
scarlet  colour  to  use  a  purified  preparation  of  quercitron  bark, 
commercially  known  as  flavine,  in  conjunction  with  cochineal;  other 
yellow  colouring  matters,  shch  as  ftistio  and  turmeric,  are  also  used. 
An  admixture  of  these  substances  cheapens  the  cost  of  the  colour, 
which  can  be  made  nearly  equal  in  appearance  to  that  obtained 
with  cochineal  alone,  but  it  does  not  stand  wear  so  well,  and  is 
more  readily  stained  by  various  influences.  The  best  scarlets  are 
Kill  dyed  exclusively  with  cochineal. 

Scarlets  on  toool  from  tae-dye. — The  colouring  matter  of  lac-dye 
b  in  its  chemical  properties  and  comnosition  verjr  similar  to,  if  not 
quite  identical  with  that  of  cochineal  As  it  is  imported  into  this 
countiT  from  India,  it  is,  however,  less  pure  than  average  Qualities 
of  cochineal;  and  it  is  probably  on  account  of  its  impurities  that 
the  dyer  cannot  obtain  quite  so  good  results  as  the  best  cochineal 
colours,  although  if  sldlfal  he  may  approach  them  very  closely. 
Having  been  submitted  to  a  prcliminaiy  treatment  with  acid  to 
Tree  it  trom  alumina  and  other  rarthy  matters  used  in  its  prepara- 
tion, it  is  then  applied  exactly  in  the  same  way  as  cochineal  It  is 
extensively  used  for  a  second  class  scarlet,  and  is  believed  to  be 
■omewhat  more  durable  and  stable  even  than  cochineal.  The  red 
cloth  so  much  used  for  military  dress  is  reputed  to  be  prepared 
iq^inly  with  lac-dye. 

Crinuon  red  on  two?.— This  colour  is  also  dyed  with  cochineal, 
but  with  a  mprdant  of  alum  instead  of  tin.  It  is  a  far  less  important 
colour  than  the  scarlet,  and  comuu^  with  it  is  dull  and  fiat ;  it  is, 
however,  rich  and  durable,  and  combines  excellently  with  other 
colours. 

Tlie  mordanting  of  cloth  b^  means  of  alum,  an  operation  of  capi- 
UI  importance  for  a  large  series  of  colours  derived  m>m  all  varieties 
•f  dye-stufh,  must  now  be  noticed. 

Aluming  of  tew/.— The  method  of  mordanting  with  alum, 
generally  called  aluming,  is  practically  a  simple  process,  but  the 
chemical  principles  involvea  have  given  rise  to  much  debate 
unongst  experimenters.  The  aluming  is  usually  performed  \rf 
boiling  the  wool  for  one  or  two  hours  in  a  solution  of  common  alum 
bixea  with  tartar ;  a  certain  portion  of  alumina,  or,  it  may  Im^  of 
lomo  compound  of  aluminium,  becomes  thus  intimately  combined 
vith  the  wool,  and  forms  a  basis  upon  which  a  coloured  lake  may 
»e  produced  with  solutions  of  colouring  matters.  The  chemical 
lonaitions  are  somewhat  different  here  from  those  which  obtain 
a  the  case  of  mordanting  with  tin;  for  the  disposition  of  tin  salts 
n  dilute  solutions  to  decompose  even  spontaneously  is  so  manifest 
hat  it  may  readily  be  8n{)poaed  that  some  action  on  the  part  of  the 
rool  takes  place  which  induces  the  formation  of  oxide  of  tin. 
rhe  great  apparent  stability  of  alum  caused  the  explanation  of  its 
cMov.  given  oy  Thenard  and  Roard  to  be  for  a  long  time  accepted, 
rhey  held  that  it  was  absorbed  whole  or  unchanged  by  wool, 
rhich  retained  it  by  some  undefined  power,  so  that  it  could  not 
M  removed  by  cold  water,  and  required  to  be  heated  twenty  times 
rith  boiling  water  to  dissolve  it  out  In  the  light  of  modem 
eaearches  iois  explanation  may  be  safely  rejected  as  erroneous. 
i¥hat  appears  to  De  the  true  state  of  the  case  was  mainly  brought 
mt  bjr  experiments  of  Havrez,  suggested  by  the  celebrated  Belgian 
•hemist  Stas,  and  supported  by  farther  knowledge  of  the  properties 
if  alum  discovered  by  Tichboume  and  Naumaim.  In  fact,  dum; 
lontrary  to  what  was  formerly  thought,  is  particularly  liable  to 
leoompoaition,  even  when  not  in  contact  with  nbrous  matters  which 
night  possibly  have  an  influence  upon  it.  Naumann  has  shown 
hat  bj  simply  heating  a  solution  of  alum,  saturated  in  tiie  cold  to 
ts  boilixkg  point,  an  insolnble  basic  compound  is  soon  produced, 
10  that,  siter  prolonged  heating,  as  much  as  25  per  cent,  of  the 
damina  is  precipitated,  and  the  liauid  is  found  to  have  become 
idd.  Beyond  tnis  fact  it  is  proved  that  wool  when  placed  in  a 
nlution  of  alum,  containing  pure  sulphuric  acid,  has  tLe  proper^ 


of  absorbing  more  add  than  alum ;  this  unequal  absnrpHon  is  attrl* 
bated  by  Havres  to  a  kind  of  dialysis,  which,  together  with  the  ten* 
dency  of  the  alum  to  decompose,  suffidently  exj^ains  the  dtposition 
of  alumina  upon  the  wool.  The  action  of  tartar  in  aluming  accord- 
ing to  the  same  authoriW,  is  that  of  an  acid  salt,  and  its  addition  in- 
fluences the  nature  of  tne  mordant  depoated  in  the  same  way  n%  if 
an  excess  of  alum  were  present,  or  as  if  other  acid  bodies,  such  as  sul- 
phuric add,  oxalic  ado,  fcc,  were  added.  The  insoluble  aluminoua 
compound  which  separates  from  solution  of  alum  on  prolonged 
boiling  in  a  glass  flask  could  not  act  as  a  mordant,  being  indifferent 
or  pasdve  to  colouring  matters  ;  when  depodted  on  fibrous  matter 
it  does  not  adhere,  but  can  be  washed  off,  or  when  dry  may  be  shaken 
off  like  dust ;  this,  therefore,  is  not  the  alumina  mordant,  nor  do 
the  researches  of  Havrez  really  point  out  what  the  alumina  mordant 
is,  though  they  are  valuable  and  suggestive  as  showing  under  what 
conditions  dther  a  bade  or  an  acicT aluminous  depodt  is  formed. 
With  the  formeCf  which  is  unfavourable  for  dyeing,  a  blue  colour  is 

S'ven  with  logwood,  and  a  purplish  red  with  6raw  wood;  witii  tht 
tter,  the  wool  dyes  up  a  violet  with  logwood,  and  a  purer  red  with 
Brazil  wood.  The  basic  state  of  the  alumJnfir  results,  it  is  supposed, 
from  the  deposition  of  hydrate  of  aluminium  upon  the  wool,  and  is 
caused  b^  having  too  little  alum  or  too  much  water,by  boiling  for  too 
long  a  tune,  or  by  the  use  of  salts  which  have  a  neutralizing  action 
upon  the  alum.  It  is  easily  induced,  when  the  weight  of  wool  is 
more  than  16  times  greater  than  that  of  the  alum.  In  other  circum- 
stances the  acid  state  results,  in  which  the  wool  is  said  to  fix  first 
hydrate  of  alumina,  and  also  hydrated  sulphuric  acid  from  the  sul- 
phate of  alumina.  These  condudons  of  Havrez  cannot,  however, 
De  accepted  as  final  or  satisfactory;  and  there  is  still  mudh  to  learn 
upon  the  prindples  of  aluming  and  mordanting  generally. 

The  wool  being  successMly  alumed  acquires  a  crimson  colour  by 
dyeing  ir\  cochineal,  but,  as  Wore  stated,  this  shade  is  not  of  mucn 
i^ue. 

The  shades  of  red  between  scarlet  and  crimson  reds  proper,  or 
cherry  reds,  are  also  dyed  with  tin  mordant  and  cochineal  in  nearly 
the  same  way  as  the  scarlet ;  but  in  order  to  avdd  a  yellowish  tone^ 
the  natural  cochineal  may  be  mixed  with  the  manufactured  or 
modified  material  known  as  ammoniacal  cochineal. 

AmvMmiaoal  eochiiual, — This  is  made  by  treating  ground  cochi- 
neal with  concentrated  aqueous  ammonia  for  aevenl  days ;  the 
colouring  matter  undergoes  important  changes  by  this  process,  an 
amide  is  formed,  and  the  effect  upon  the  colouring  matter  is  that 
tin  mordants  give  with  it  no  longer  a  scarlet,  but  rather  a  violet 
tone.  Ammoniacal  cochineal  is  much  used  in  fine  dyeing  for  |dnks ; 
and  according  to  the  proportion  in  which  it  is  added  to  oroinary 
cochineal,  the  normal  scarlet  shade  is  gradually  brought  over  to 
the  red  and  even  to  the  crimson. 

Fifik  or  nm  colour  upon  wool. — This  shade  is  obtained  from 
ammoniacal  cochineal,  mordanting  previously  in  a  mixture  of  tin 
solution,  alum,  and  tartar ;  the  quantity  of  tin  mordant  used  ii 
small,  the  alum  being  the  essential  basis. 

Other  red  eoloun  upon  toool. — The  colours  mentioned  above  are 
from  cochineal  or  its  congener  lac-dye  ;  there  are  several  reds  obtun- 
able  from  other  colouring  matters,  which,  though  less  important, 
are  still  worthy  of  mention. 

Madder  red  upon  vfool.^-Thi»  colour  is  wanting  in  brightness, 
but  it  is  valuable  for  its  stability,  and  has  at  times  been  largdy 
used  for  common  red  military  doth.  As  a  basis  for  browns, 
chocolates,  and  other  dark  colours,  it  is  very  suitable  when  its  com- 
paratively high  cost  is  not  an  objection.  To  obtain  madder  red. 
the  wool  IS  boikd  for  two  hours  with  a  mixture  of  alum,  tartar/^  and 
tin  salt,— 3  lb  alum,  1  lb  tartar,  and  4  ounces  of  the  tin  solution 
being  taken  for  10  lb  of  doth;  after  boilinf^  the  doth  is  rinsed  in 
water  to  remove  nncombined  mordant,  and  then  dyed  with  madder, 
or  preferably  its  derivative  garandn,  with  addition  of  a  portion 
of  tartar;  the  dyeing  may  be  accomplished  in  an  hour,  the  depth 
of  colour  varying  with  the  amount  oi  colouring  matter  used. 

ArtUieial  eUiaarin  on  wool — By  employmg  artifidal  alizarin 
somewhat  better  shades  of  colour  can  be  obtained,  and  even  pink 
colours  of  much  solidity  produced.  A  process  for  obtaining  a  fast 
red  on  woollen  yam,  from  alizarin,  is  tt  follows : — boil  10  ib  wool 
for  an  hour  rnd  a  half  with  14  lb  sulphate  of  alumina  and  4  ^ 
tartar ;  rinse  in  water,  and  then  dye  with  6  to  7  ounces  of  artificial 


and  extract  of  indigo  after  the  red  has  been  devdoped,  and  if 
necessary,  a  farther  quantity  of  sulphate  of  alumina  and  tutar. 

Red  colours  can  also  be  obtained  bv  ndng  Brazil  wood  or  other  red 
woods  instead  of  madder ;  they  are,  however,  of  a  low  dasi  and  sd- 
dom  employed.  Archil  alone,  without  mordant,  can  yield  a  full  erim  ■ 
son  upon  wool,  but  it  is  not  very  stable,  and  is,  mweovsr,  ezpeadv«b 

Aniline  rede  upon  toool,  —There  are  several  artificial  red  dye-atolls^ 
which  may  ba  used  for  wool,  but  none  possesses  great  ezoallanoa. 
The  only  one  which  resembles  cochineal  in  its  qnalitiss  is  tha 
recently  discovered  eosine  ;  this,  with  an  alumina  mordant,  gtvea 
npon  wod  a  very  good  imitation  of  cochineal  acazkt.  bnt  an  imita^ 
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tioB  only,  for  the  coloar  fades  rapidly  in  sanli^t,  and  it  easily 
waalied  oat  by  soap  and  water.  Substances  umikr  to  eosine,  which 
hare  eren  still  more  recently  apneared  in  trade,  are  called  coccine 
and  ncpaline ;  they  yield  beantirul  but  perishable  red  colours  on 
wool  and  silk. 

iM  a^oun  on  cotUm.— Turkey  ml  —Cochineal,  which  is  so  suit- 
able a  colouring  matter  for  wool,  does  not  dye  satisfactory  colours 
upon  regetable  fibres  ;  but  from  verv  remote  times  the  Hindus 
hare  possessed  a  process  for  dyeing  a  i>rilliant  and  extremely  per> 
manent  red  upon  cotton  fabrics  by  means  of  madder.  This  process 
travelled  westward  through  the  Levant  into  Turkey  and  Oreeoe, 
the  date  of  its  introduction  into  Western  Europe  ^vog  no  farther 
back  than  the  middle  of  the  18th  century,  at  which  period  Greek 
dyers  were  induced  to  settle  in  France  and  make  known  the  methods 
in  use  for  the  production  of  tliis  much  desired  colour.  The  name 
Turkey  red,  or  Adrianople  red,  was  applied  to  calico  dyed  wiUi  it  at 
the  time  that  such  goods  could  be  obtained  only  from  the  East,  and 
it  still  retains  the  name.  So  much  was  the  colour  esteemed 
that  in  1765  the  French  Government  circulated  a  pamphlet  describe 
ing  the  best  known  methods  of  dyeing  it  on  yams,  and  some  years 
afterwards,  the  Britijih  Guvvmment  paid  a  sum  of  money  to  a 
Frenchman  named  Papillon,  for  disclosing  the  whole  process  of 
obtaining  it  The  dyeing  of  Turkey  red  upon  cloth  and  yam  is 
now  extensively  carried  on  in  Great  Britain,  and  with  great  success. 
Turkey  red  is  essentially  a  madder  rtd  with  an  aluminous  basis, 
but  differs  fros  a  common  madder  red  by  containing  oil,  and  it  is 
the  fixing  and  combining  of  the  oil  with  the  fibre  and  the  colour 
which  constitutes  its  peoilisrity.  Divested  of  details  the  process  of 
producing  Turkev  red  may  be  divided  into  four  stages  '•^\)  the 
oiling  of  the  doth  ;  (2)  mordanting  with  a  salt  of  aluminium ;  (3) 
dyeing  with  madder,  or  its  equivalants  garancin  or  alizarin ;  ami 
(«)  the  brightening  of  the  dy^i  coloar.  The  preparation  of  the 
cloth  with  oil  is  a  process  used  in  no  other  kind  of  dyeing  ;  of  its 
utility  there  can  be  no  doubt,  but  all  the  attempts  of  chemists  to 
explain  the  rcUionale  of  its  action  have  failed.  There  are  many 
modifications  of  the  method  of  applying  the  oil,  but  the  older  and 
more  commonly  used  process  is  to  mix  tne  oil  with  a  dilute  eolation 
of  potaah  or  soda  aah,  so  as  to  diffose  it  uniformly  through  the 
liquid,  forming  an  emidsion ;  the  oil  is  not  dissolved  by  the  alkalies, 
nor  is  it  supposed  to  combine  with  them,  but  is  simply  held  in  a 
state  of  excessively  fine  mechanical  division.  A  low  qaali^  of 
oUve  oil  is  most  generally  used  in  Europe,  that  from  Mogador,  in 
tha  north  of  Africa,  being  very  soitable.  Certain  kinds  of  oil  do 
not  answer  for  Turkey  red,  only  those  being  soitable  which,  pro- 
bably  from  containing  free  Catty  acids  or  albuminous  matters^ 
readily  form  a  milky  omalsion  with  weak  alkaline  solutions ;  other 
kinds  are.  however,  in  use  in  some  places.  The  cloth  to  be  dyed 
if  steeped  in  the  oily  emnlaion,  wrung  oat,  and  dried  in  a  warm 
•tova ;  this  prooeas  is  repeated  six  or  eight  times,  and  the  cloth 
it  finally  washed  in  weak  alkali  to  remove  fh>m  it  all  the  oil  not 
intimately  united  to  the  fibre.  The  result  of  thia  treatment,  which 
Im  the  most  dalicata  and  important  in  the  Turkey  red  process,  is 
that  the  cloth  becomes  imprcfmated  with  a  fatty  matter,  which  bvthe 
tontactof  alkalies  and  lieatea  air  haa  nndeigone  some  change  com 
its  original  sUte,  which  is  Qsnally  called  an  oxidation,  but  the  natare 
•f  whKh  is  really  unknown.  The  cloth  now  possesses  a  power  of 
attraction  for  mordants  and  colouring  matters  greatly  superior  to 
■ntreated  doth  ;  and  further,  its  physical  condition  is  changed  so 
that  colours  upon  it  ars  more  tranqwrsnt  and  mors  vivio!^  than 
vpon  ordinary  cotton. 

The  cloth  in  this  state  is  ready  for  monlanta'ng,  which  is  done  by 
passing  it  through  a  bath  of  alum,  partly  neutraused  with  carbonate 
of  soda  or  by  chalk,  or  in  a  Ijath  of  acetate  of  alumina,  the  object 
being  to  obtain  a  rt^gular  deposition  of  the  aluminous  base  upon 
tlie  fibro ;  the  excess  of  mordant  is  carefully  washed  away  from 
the  cloth,  which  is  now  ready  for  tlyeing. 

The  dyeing  is  acoompliahed  in  the  oidinary  way,  by  keeping  the 
cloth  in  oontuiual  motion  in  a  vessel  containing  heated  water  and 
the  dye  stuff,  which  may  be  madder,  garancin,  or  artifldal  ali sarin. 
It  is  a  very  geuenl  practice  to  add  a  quantity  of  ox>blood  to  the 
wat4>r  uwhI  in  dyeing  Turkey  red.  What  purpose  this  fnlfib  is  not 
known;  its  colouring  mattt-r  cannot  be  supposed  to  be  of  any  use; 
its  albuminous  coniitituents  may  have  some  useful  action,  but  this 
seems  very  doubtful ;  probably  ita  addition  is  quite  suiierfluous,  and 
is  retained  from  older  times,  when  dyeing  was  less  understood  than 
at  {iresent.  When  the  dyeing  is  complet«kl  the  colour  is  a  f\ill  and 
di*fp  but  dull  red.  which  reqnirea  brighteniug.  The  brightening 
operations  consist  in  removing  brownish  matt(*rs  ftom  the  dye  by 
boiling  in  soap  and  alkalies.  To  give  a  still  more  brilliant  coloar, 
the  g>ju«is  are  boiietl  for  Mveral  hours  in  a  dosed  copper  boiler  with 
a  mixture  of  salt  of  tin  with  the  soap  ased  in  the  last  process  of 
brightening, —occaiiionallv  uniier  a  pressure  greatei(  than  that  ol  the 
atmosiih^re,  in  order  to  obuin  a  temperature  soois  dsgosea  higher 
than  vrr  F. 

In  uiAny  |iroc«Mes  of  Turkey  red  dyeing,  the  cloth  is  treated 
with  deduction  of  gall'DQts,  or  with  samacn,  after  thi  prsparatkm 
with  oil  and  before  tha  mordanting ;  this  snahlas  it  more  easily 


to  absorb  and  fix  the  alnminoai  Mordaat*  bst  It  is  ast 
and  is  most  generally  omitted. 

Ko  allusion  has  been  mads  to  a  nnmbcr  of  ezcvoBiatitfaai 
and  other  animal  matters^  which  tha  old  dym  nasd  ia  tha  oiling 

Srocess,  snch  ss  sheep-dung;  oow-dang,  ox-bile,  Jk.  ;  they  can  be 
ispensed  with,  and  were  employed  probably  fron  caprice  sbiI 
ignorance. 

Barwood  red.^Axi  imitation  of  Tarkej  red  is  obtained  Iimii 
barwood  ;  it  is  much  inferior  both  in  bcMttr  and  stability  to  the 
real  colour,  but  the  ease  with  which  it  can  oc  d^'ed,  and  Xht  lass 
costly  nature  of  the  materials  employed,  enabia  it  to  be  sold  st  a 
much  lower  price,  and  for  some  purposes  it  is  largaly  nsed.    Bsi* 
wood  is  one  of  the  red  dye^afls  of  which  tha  coMoring  matter  is 
very  slightly  soluble  in  water ;  it  b  naed  in  a  atate  of  fine  powder. 
The  cotton  to  be  dyed  is  impregnated  with  a  tin  nundant  by  aa^ 
of  the  means  known  to  dyers,  and  then  boilad  with  the  dyc-stofl^ 
the  colouring  matter  as  it  dissolves  is  fixed  by  tha  monlant,  and  tL> 
procees  is  continued  until  the  required  shade  is  obtained.  This  woodi 
and  a  similar  material  called  camwood,  are  alsoempioyodiB  wneljife^ 
dyeing  to  art  brownish  reds,  and  to  dye  n  "  bottom  **  or  fMr-^^""- 
for  indigo  blue  colours,  by  which  some  economy  in  indigo  is  ( 
and  a  peculiar  bloom  on  the  blue  is  prodoced. 

The  class  of  woods  represented  by  Brazil  wood,  do  act 
good  reds  upon  Milton. 

Blue  Coloun. 

The    most  important  of    the  Une  ooloariiig 
18  indigo.    This  may  be  said  indeed  to  be  the 
portant  of  all  colouring  matters,  both  as  regards  tha  lai|p 
quantity  and  monetary  value  of  what  ia  produced  aad  96H 
and  the  pennanence  and  solidity  of  tha  djed  eobntf 
which  it  yield&     The  indigo  dye  ia  a  manufactored  stid% 
prepared  in  the  place  of  orowth.  of  the    plant  vUek 
produces  it     The  indigo  pknt  could  itnlf  be  and  for 
dyeing,  but  from  200  to  2M)  ft  ol  it  would  be  nqni4 
to  produce  the  effect  of  a  ain^  poond  ol  the  pnpnd 
indiga    In  England,  and  many  other  counlriai  pomimu 
a  temperate  dimate,  the  spedea  Isaiii  fMderia,  Of  wni 
has  been  cultivated,  and  haa  been  need  ham  tow  Bn»' 
morial  for  dyeing  blue.     Ita  comptratire  pofaitj  in  colo» 
ing  matter  has  caused  it  long  since  to  be  dianaed  hj  ^nH 
as  a  source  of  colour ;  it  ib,  however,  aamlojed  b|  IM 
in  the  preparation  of  theb  indigo  vafei^  but  lathar  m  • 
convenient  material  to  induce  faimentatioo  than  la  a^Jl^ 

Indigo  ia  distingniahed  txom  nearij  aU  othar  mIoi^ 
matters  by  ita  complete  iiaofailulitj  per  m  im  wHv  wi 
other  ordinary  aolventa.  It  diaKdvea  to  aTaiydUhtailMi 
in  hetOed  amline,  petroleum,  and  aeetie  acid,  wikh  wm 
coding  redepocit  it ;  the  only  real  aolwit  for  It  iiiHf 
drous  aoetio  add  mixed  with  a  little  aolphnie  aoid,  bm 
which  water  pedpitatea  it  ondianged,  bat  thk  aohwl  ii 
inapplirable  in  dyeing  But  aohubililj  ia  an  mmlSA 
oondddon  for  dyeings  and  meaiM  haw  beaa  Ibai  I* 
obtain  aatia&ctoiy  aolutionaol  indigo  bj  droulmwaitbiA 
which  involve  the  temporary  daatractioo  ol  ila  bias  eota 
and  a  change  in  ita  chenueal  comporition.  %  T*"* 
deoxidizing  agenta,  indigo  Una  can  ba  rfiangwl  wt»  i 
white  aubatance,  indigo  white,  which  diaanliti  ^ 
facility  in  all  alkaline  liqnida,  fonning  a  luiuifiaw  * 
slightly  yellow  solution.  On  expoaura  to  te  iir  « 
other  aouroea  of  oxygen,  tha  aolntion  yielda  tha  wmkik 
blue  indigo^  and  permanently  dyea  any  fibra  which  ki* 
been  aatunted  with  it 

lliia  ia  the  only  caae  in  which  aoch  a  method  d  4*if 
is  applicaUe,  and  on  that  accoont  it  poaaaaaaa  mod  -"-^^ 
We  ahall  now  proceed  to  deacribe  aona  of  tha 
methods  in  uae  f or  indigo  djafa^ 


AmiMMIoii  jproossr.~Tha  ddest  of  thaas,  and  «• ^ 

soggested  by  tha  method  omployBd  in  wmriagte  ^^^l^^'^^jjt 
proeess  of  fannantstlpa  ia  oootMt  with  Insu  m 


potash.    Boring  thia  procsM,  gsBsnsiserBqpidMbi<BMsst>W* 
which  have  tha  power  of  rsdadagiadjgeneaitWhhB  la  MS  wg 
itaH  and  fitting  it  for  dysiag.   TUa  aaetat  ■■Ihol  hvart  W 
ispsnaded  ia  Ea^aad  at  laMa,bdMi^loyidalth» 
Bsariy  all  wooUm  gooda  dysd  irtBi  iadiga,  the  ei 
which  is  inatsr  for  woolka  than  fbr  aO  at&r  Uada  4 


DYEING 


oaa^Wthe 


hln  dj-m.  Ths  m.^trmls  tmploved  in  isdigo,  wad,  miidder, 
ud  lime.  For  Ihii  procsB  u  lar  ereiy  oUter  m  oluch  It  ii 
jvd,  the  indigo  muit  be  Tcdaud  to  the  finest  pooible  powder. 
[BDorRlly  ground  Tuiied  vith  water,  in  do«d  reTolTiog  cmit- 
jrllndan  coDtuDinz  iron  rallen  or  baili.  Tor  Hrenl  d>j1,  or 
the  iliin*  or  palp  funned  canUiiu  do  Tinbls  ptftkla  it  th> 
aS.    Tbt  proportiou  o[  nutahtl*  amployad  tn : 


3  IBO"  F.;  tRtr 

■often  the  wD*d),  the  bran,  madder,  and  tndi^an  added, 
LAit  01  the  whole  qaaatitj  of  lime.  In  a  fflw  hoor^  if  all  ia 
,  ilgDa  of  conimolioq  produced  by  fermentation  will  Iw  Tiaible, 
qmd  ttlII  become  greeniflh,  and  a  blue  acum  will  be  TLtilile  on 
ufaee;  a  piece  of  wool  ii  put  In  ua  teit,  and  if  in  ■•hori  lime  it 
an  dyed  bina  the  proceaa  ia  prtioeedEDg  well ;  a  little  mor?  lime  ia 
I,  bol  aC  iotorrale,  ao  ae  not  to  chccKthe  progmaing  fennentii- 
and,  if  it  ihould  becomB  nscaiary,  the  Tat  la  heated  up  bj  atoam 
original  t^nLpcmturc^  on  the  third  daj  the  vat  ahoold  M  ready 
lyeias.  Such  a  Tat  ai  this  require]  ikilful  managemmt  to 
■ol  the  fermentation ;  without  ifnio  the  reduced  IntBgo  wonld 
n  diaolTed;  with  too  mnch  lime  the  faruflatatiDD  wonld  be 

the  brau  alao  no  donbt  la  uhTdI, 

'ue  with  whi^h  it  beglnj  and  promotca  fermea- 

ladder  is  probaMy  of  no  uJO  Dt  Jl,  ita  emplojtamt 
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»e<ra!d  Iw 


Th«  toda  natWng  hk«mw7  fiit  Ox  aolntloB  of  the  In 
omitted  in  the  aetting  of  the  Tat,  hot  it  ii  nckoued  naalul  In  aa^tt- 
Ing  tha  wool  to  take  the  dye;  for  the  wool,  howerar  Vail  It  ha 
bluehed.  It  nid  to  retain  lonie  greaay  mattan  lliat  yield  to  th«  goda, 
whieJi  tLna  enabler  the  Indigo  tj  ^ti  fuller  and  laatv  ooLnzra  thaa 

dMcrihcd  an  wlitl  tn 


iTstafoit 
Qg  made  an 


Itistob*DbMnedtb*tthota       .   . 

tnro  oouldarablj  aborv  that  cf  tha  air,-'^  ooauiutm  ncia "^ij 

fordyatngWDid  indKiDM  Undiof  faearjoottODgoodai  FoTatdlnaiT 
ntton  djtlng  Dm  Tat*  »n  ued  cold  or  at  th*  ordinal?  tanpeiMim 
nf-tha  air.  ud  are  preparad  In  igiiito  ■  ^fl^rent  manner.  . 

md  Uwu  vol.— A  atcoDg  copparai  and  lima  vat  li  um- 


pond  aa  follow .  _ . 

M  10  I^4ijaiCdUfflh 
TheH  tnatnlala  Utt  well  mixed  together  indnksd  up  atlnt^mlaltv 
aay  11  honra,  when  tha  Tat  ia  teady  for  Bae.  Tha  Unw  dacumpoai 
the  lalt,  liboiting  ferrou  odda,  which  ul*  npon  tha  indigo,  coo- 
Tertiiig  it  into  white  iddlflo,  which  dinolrea  in  the  lime  wat4ir.  !■ 
large  eatabliihmanta  for<^ting  calioo  bine,  it  iaDnuJ  to  haie  a  aerlas 
of  anoh  Tata  in  a  row ;  the  proe*  to  be  dynd  are  lightly  atielfhed 
on  a  frame  and  dipped  in  the  lii^ald  for  from  aeTen  to  tan  mlnat^ 


ihd  a  portion  of 

n;  the  madder  L 
{■tniainttnnadfroi 


1  unf  onnded  no 


le  indigo-dyetl  gooda,  (or  th*  amall 
sent  in  2^  tb  of  madder  cannot  ha 
of  iny  importince  ia  tha  preaeuca  of  5  cwt.  of  woad. 
woad  nt,  when  ready  .'or  dyoiog,  comiBti  of  a  certain  dspOl  of 
Ifribly  cltu  Boliilion  of  white  inJipi  in  lime,  and  a  asmewhat 
iDianiii  aomi-iohd  maaa  at  the  botLcm.  coosijting  of  the  bnlk 
leiroid.  the  eiceaaof  the  lime,  theinwiubic  part  of  the  madder, 
the  impntitiea  a]wa3'B  present  In  indigo.  To  keep  the  cloth  to 
1^  from  contact  with  the  muiTdy  bottcmg  an  iron  hoop,  of 
latemal  diameter  of  the  vat.  covered  with  n  network  of  open 
liq  ia  lowered  into  it  and  aecured  at  a  aafa  dintaoco  f^om  tho 

be  riscea  to  be  dyed,  after  being  well  deaneed,  an  placed  In  the 
or.  ud  kept  In  constsnt  movement  to  inioro  fqll  aieegi  of  the 
QrtoiilpartB.     The  time  required  to  dye,  varying  ftom  20  mill- 

ia  two  iionTt,  will  depend  upon  the  l^neneaa  and  weight  of  the 
a.  bid  upon  the  depth  of  colour  rvqnired ;  If  the  gooda  require  it, 
'an  dyed  awtondttme.     In  moving  the  pieces  ibout,  theymnat 

be  brought  above  the  eurface  of  tlie  hquld,  for  tiltt  oiygen 
hi  airwould  rebtore  the  dissolved  white  indigo  to  ita  blue  in. 
hk  ititL  When  the  pieces  an  [onad  to  be  mOlciently  imprw' 
>i  lith  the  dys,  they  are  withdrawn  from  the  vat ;  at  tie 
ant  nt  leaving  the  dyeiDg  liquor  they  are  aeen  to  b«  of  a 
nlih  colour,  which  almost  instantly  chinge*  into  a  bright 
a,  then  darker  green,  and  finally  becomes  bine  through  the 
"ptign  of  oiygeo  by  the  white  indigo,     Looae  wool  or  yarn  ia 

lulerial,  becoming  sjtcr  cvflryopentlon  poorer  in  indigo;  but  it 
otiansary  ton-set  a  vat.     Thsatrength  of  in  conttnti  Is  kept 

Wtd,  the  nuuitity  Dsnl  at  Gnt  being  infflcient  for  about  ilt 

I  night  of  uidigo. 

^nmOTid  moiaaes  vat. — Another  kind  of  indigo  dye  rat,  very 
SdiTely  ased  on  the  Continent,  and  highlyspokeaot  by  practical 
I,  is  prepjHd  as  follows.  A  Tat  fl  fret  in  dinmeter  and  7  feet 
[>  i>  fiUrd  with  water  warmed  to  130'  F.;  (hen  1}  lb  ofgronnd 
igUiaiTbcryBtaliofaodi  (or  instead  tiK  soda  ish)  and  Q7lh  of 
i-ind  twelTo  hoiin  afterwHrds  2  lb  slicked  lima,  are  added; 

II  Imiiis  the  indigo  shonld  commtnco  to  be  dijHolved,  and  a  tat 
pel  stuff  plunged  in  the  linnid  thmild  he  speedily  dyed,  but  noma 
n  loniier  anil  the  gradual  addition  of  13  or  2ulb  mors  of  limo 
miDired  to  brlngtho  liqnor  into  its  l«st  condition.  In  Ibis  vat,  as 
•i"  »tod  Tal,  the  lime  controk  the  fiTmentotion  of  the  bran,  and 
Is  be  udded  with  care.     With  each  pound  of  indigo  added  to 

ly'a  dyeing 


._....  In  »  few  njnote*  tha 

Una  colonr  bvcomn  developed;  the  aame  metn  ti  th«o  Tepenttd 
until  th*  reqalmi  depth  ot  cfriour  1)  obtsined.  By  printing  cerlaiB 
resisting  compositions  on  the  cloth  preTloiis  to  the  dipping,  whita 


fignm  cu  M  obtained  npon  a  blua  Round,  piojacing  what  la 
known  aa  th«  navy.blne  s^lo  of  print,  ftitnctly  mnch  worn  by  th* 
lower  llama  In  EagUnd.  By  combining  aniuble  mordinti  wltb 
the  raaiating  compoution,  not  only  whlt^,  but  orange,  yellow,  and 
green  oolonred  ftgam  can  be  obtsined  npon  the  blue  ground:  tnt 
the  prodnction  of  these  li  imthel  *  branch  of  calico  piin^ing  than  tt 
dyiing  proper. 

Allhoiigh  (U»  Und  of  vat  <i  most  geuoally  siad  for  b*  llghtor 
qnilitie*  of  callcoea,  It  ran  alio  be  applied  to  such  woollen  gooti  M 

; n.i. «  -«  closely  woTen,  and  also  to  liln. 

eK.— In  im  BcbUtanbenier  and  Laluila 

ig  agent  appllcablg  to  inlUgo  dyeing,  tb* 

•oda,  obtained  by  acting  upon  acid  snl- 

lic  line.     It  possesses  the  most  energetle 

and  in  the  preaenn  of  alkaliei  almost  immedl- 

sHjlve?  indigo.     It  has  been  applied  both  in  dye- 

Ig  indigo  colours,  but  cf— -■  '■-  -■■'  '-  "■ — 


ntrodaeed  a  new  r 
lo-called  hydroaulpt 
-ihite  of  soda  with 


By  preparing  a  vnr  itroug  indigo  Tat,  and  tl 
rith  gum,  it  is  possible  to  pnnt  indigo  blue  coloi 
hemjuiy  difficultiea  attending  the  proceas  hare  V4 


"«S 


iml  thickening  th«  flail 
'oars  in  deaJgna,  bat 
reiy  much  leatilctBl 

or  jleldwl  by  Indigo,  though  fir  from  brilliant,  li  al- 
ly pennaneni  and  is  much  used  for  article*  intoided  H 
nnch  wear  and  rough  nsaga,  and  alao  ti  a  bade  lor  tk* 
best  qnnlity  of  black  upon  fine  woollen  cloth. 

SWpAaiso/f*(i(o.— When  Indim  is  acted  npon  by  concentrated 
eulphnrioaeidit  formaaiolutionoftba  to-cilled  solpluteoreTtniet 
or  indigo,  which,  though  pOMeasing  an  intensely  blue  colour,  cinnot 
by  any  means  be  made  to  fuRdifa  the  orij^nald^  Thli  preparilioB 
o(in^  Is  applied  only  in  wool  and  lilk  dyeing  ;  itglvee  blnea  which 
a»  toTstablT  bright,  but  possess  none  of  the  stability  of  tho» 
obtained  from  iwl  Indigo.  For  Temlabla  fibre  it  has  no  affinity 
whaCevsr  either  with  or  without  morannta. 

Pru4t(m  Uw.— Thii,  perliela  the  enrliett  of  artiHciil  dye^atnlO; 
was  accidentally  discoTsred  in  IHO,  though  not  used  in  dyeing  for 
soms  lime  afterward*     The  aim  plest  method  olemployirgit  cousisti 

in  first  impregn.Hngthe  material  lo  be  dycl  with  per— '- -• 

and  then  piiaing  it  into  s  aolutioa  ot  yellow  pnii~ 
sddified  sightly  with  aulphutie  acid.  Pmsiisn  blm 
thna  dyed.     The  most  convenient  way  of  obtaining  i 

solqlion  of  the  ordinary  dyers'  nitrate  of  iron;  in  the 


J  of  the  0 


iifou 


upon  sl^  ta 
deuoKit  of  (ha 
newhat  stiong 

ibeintimatdr 


"    '("TbTo'ntK 


combined  with  theiil£  ;  the  i 

and  the lilk  worked  in  the  scldilied  pmsnau  nau,  "'"J*™^ 

I  aeveiJ  timei  any  depth  of  colour  may  be  obtained. 

Calico  can  be  dyed  in  the  smie  way,  but  both  for  thai  and  fcr 
ailk  it  ii  usual  to  add  to  tbe  iron  aolntion  a  small  quantltT  <t  adl 
of  Un,  which  ia  uaeful  in  giving  a  purpUah  ton*  to  tha  Una  and 
pn!T«nling  the  production  of  a  cUssgreeaTils  gnodlh  tinge. 

I      AdaepoolourcannotinthisvaybantisbotnilygiTailDWwIla, 

I  for  which  a  tioatmant  Is. adopted  dcpoiding  apon  a  daeompot 
lion  of  tha  pruasiaM  by  meoaa  of  heal  and  aclda.     Fn  dyxiag 

I  iay  110  Itt  of  maiiiio  tha  following  jwoportiona  and  methods  may 


VIT.   . 


■  '3 
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la  amL  Dlnoln  B  lb  of  rsDo*  pnMuti  of  potuli  it  hat  witiT, 
■nd  iJd  thfl  Hlntion  to  thfl  m]uirikl  qumiility  of  witar  ;  Uifu  wbl 
1 4  lb  vMiuru:  uid,  S  lb  Hl-uninomiif,  uml  about  G  oi.  o[  drjittli 
of  praloehlariile  o{  tbi  tlia  merino  i>pLiccil  in  llie  imxtcn,  uil 
thi  tnnimhim  of  the  dTi!-l»Ui  c™luiilly  (.liiiil  to  tlia  boiliiiB 

Elnt  la  llvB  faoon.  The  IiIdc  gndiutlr  fornicd  id  Ihc  doth  Rqnini 
f^tning  in  (  freth  buh  coniuting  of  dum,  p«ult  of  tin, 
■ad  enuD  of  Liitir,  hntcd  to  Deulj  tha  bailing  point.  Bol 
nniBitt  of  potuh  ii  mnt  in  ntmiij  the  uma  my  to  d;«  duk 
Fniiaian  blnei  d|ioq  icdoI,  but  u  it  i)  men  euilj  decoitipo«d  thui 
tha  jellaw pTnoutc  ai»r»keT  uid.bath  — "'"--  "*>-—  »-i —  — 
bonuenlly  tinitlied  off  with  logwood  to ) 
Pnuvao  blun  cui  aIao  be  obuined 
avHiLon,  by  ft  prwen  fif  paddings  And  the  nie  ol  ft  coloui  nearly 
Idrntieil  with  the  K-called  Freutb  or  royftl  bine  ued  by  calico 
printira.  AmiituroiipTTpanduIallan.  lUllt  pound  of  whmlrn 
Btarch  is  boiled  wilh  abuut  half  ft  nllon  of  mier;  in  the  thin  puto 
thna  mult  13  di.  of  powdered  yellaw  prnraiftti  ftTO  diHolTid,  lod 
afterward!  fl  02.  of  tftrtfthc  icid;  when  toe  mixture  ii  quite  eoldllh 
of  prnnlftt*  of  tin  In  pute  ii  added.  1}  ol  oxalic  acid,  and  3  oi. 
■ulphniic ftcid;  the whola i< mil tniiid and itnined.  ThawooUen) 
to  ba  treated  an  Snt  "  pnpuv],''M  Itl*  called,  by  imprrgnstiog 


DpoB  the  pnj 


to't^Ti 


':  the  clolh  ii  then  dried 


Ibn. 


pruaabtea.  and  fpilD  a  nettly  coloorleD  mixture  derclopi 
ie  bloc,  which  1(  (onnd  to   M  peniuniat]f  Hied  in  tbs 


Hint  bliut. — Th<n  tn  Mranl  artifLdal  bine  dyea  mode  from 
UilLne  and  liaulftr  bcdlai,  which  jiald  Tery  brilliant  caloon  on 
VDOl  and  ftilk.  ^  They  oftn  be  eftauy  applied,  the  guoda  ^aiply 
nqitiring  to  be  worked  In  their  aqneona  Bolution  until  tbay  hare 
•cqnlred^ft  mlHcientlT  daik  tinge.  An  artlAcial  dye  Cftllcd  Hlchol- 
aona  blue  ii  differently  applied ;  it  U  diaaolivl  in  an  ftlkalinfi  limiid, 
tnd  forma  then  a  colaniicaa  or  nearly  coloaricaa  ulntion,  with  wbi^ 
the  gDDiU  to  br  dyeii  ftn  Impiwiftted:  they  an  than  paaacd  into 
dUutft  ftcid^  which  deTelep  the  blue  ooIoot. 

Xiniw  aail  Itguood  Una, — The  other  nbatanoe*  which  hiT* 
been  Deed  for  blue  colonn,  mch,  for  example,  la  litmoi,  ftn  of  little 
ImpOTtftnce,  ftnd  an  now  neaily  unknown  to  the  pneticftl  drer.  A 
blat  can  be  obtained  from  logwood  which  hM  aome  naemUanca  to 
indiiro  blue  apon  wool,  bnt  it  la  of  a  T*ry  low  cbftncter  both  M  to 
■LiLiiilty  and  ahade,  and  !•  bftrdly  vnt  amploTMl  by  napectahlo 

Y«l]ow  tezttlu,  being  le»  plesaing  to  The  ujt,  sod  mon 
Ksdilf  soiled,  an  not  Dearly  w  mudi  in  tiie  bi  tLoae  dyed 
vith  the  two  Biople  colours  blue  and  red.  The  chief 
fellov  dym,  beaides  fustic,  an  quercitron  baik  or  its 
eoDctutisted  eitniet  flavine,  ATignon  or  Fenian  berriei, 
aud  the  no*  nlnxjat  diauacd  iDdigecioui  product,  weliL 
The  fnncral  moi^nt  for  those  \»  tin,  eometimes  with 
■dilitiun  of  alum.  One  or  two  iUuMnttionA  will  suffice  to 
■biiw  the  mt'thods  ol  using  theto. 

Piatic  ijrUair.—  Futtie  !■  pruhably  the  niMt  fimtrally  emplonil 

I'fUoK  dye-itull  fotwool;  It  giviayiUewa  inclioej  toonnjf.  For 
Ight  iihftilei  it  if  r.ot  neceaiuy  to  moniait  Ihu  nial ;  it  u  limjjy 
well  dunitd,  ftuil  then  healed  wilh  loalic  decuctiou  uid  •nuiecmui 
of  unaT.  for  darker  dwlu  the  waul  ti  boiti'd  witti  aolution  uf  im 
ud  teilar.waahed.  and  then  worlud  in  tfai  dnnctiun  of  fuiliv, 

Piirit  and  ^/ow.—Picric  acid,  one  of  the  artin-^ial  colourlDK 
■itter^  fSrn  pan  though  not  deep  yellow  fthaJn  upon  Klk 
aaJ  woul  wilhuiil  tha  aid  el  a  DiDTdimi.  tht  cleansed  matiriftl  being 
di-nl  1-y  workiiu-  it  in  a  wuni  Hlniiun  Cf  thr  acid. 

fhn-maU-a/ iMd  flliv.—Tht  jrann  mut  oimmonW  emntoytd 
fur  oi>riiin  fpmdi  is  obtained  by  the  use  of  aalbi  ol  irad  and 
bi^hraniiita  of  [utiah.  The  method  of  olitaiuim;  this  colour  ililTi'ni 
suinewhat  (niiu  any  pnriouity  de*:rib«l.  Yh"  colTun,  having 
bren  pn)«rly  btcacheil.  if  inipngnated  witli  a  ^t  'it  iraiU  uauaUv 
by  mpluying  ■  ii>luli<ui  of  thr  atetala  or  aub-ai-rute  of  imil.  T)ic 
cnidaa>eiieM  pDSKd  iutoamilkof  limeaolution.  towhkh  itlipra- 
dnttoaddsoMearrtftteof  Uai,  In  «idm  to  pnteBI  thr  lime  from 
diavli  iuit  tha  aiide  ii(  lead  at  Int  piKi|<itatnl:  thrnmilt  of  the 
IiiB*  trrainnit  is  that  oiidi'orlcad  is  ere nly  lisM  span  tIR  cotton, 
the  ri.«<  (.r  liw  and  l«il  is  then  well  wislKd  imy,  and  the 

thaj  It'll. kit  ai.i'jini  a  br]Kht  ami  iWn  rellnw  colonr,  owinii 
lo  l>.e  f..TDitiion  of  tb«  wel|.known  i^gmeol  chrome  Teliow.  To 
tsrilitite  the  rembuifttioo.   the  bichniData  of  potadi  ia  mixnl 

chruninin  aa  ehruinia  acid.  The  yalloWMJyrd  goods  requin  no 
(■nhrr  tmtmnt  thfts  •  good  wsihtng.  the  coloor  being  quite  fiA 
TUm  yellow  ii,  hnweiei.  u  nr>'  liiile  demand,  ftud  iii  nisety-nk* 


caMB  DDt  of  a  hn&dnd  It  Is  ImmiliatiTj  LOBTtital  bh  n  aa^ 
by  paming  It  thnngta  Ix^ng  lime-water,  which  |«Bdiiiis  Ihi  kai 

clitomatebunni  u  ehrame  onDgc,  which  haaalwaybMaiadiiBl 
(or  muiy  artielM  o(  wew 

^le  M>.called  nnple  cotonri  lad,  blot,  tad  jWlo*- 
having  now  bam  da*ll  with,  it  nnHM  ts  Irat  <f  tUr 
combioktioaa,  and  Uut  nay  tw  doM  briaflj,  tbt  pcoMH 
empkiyed  beug  foi  tlw  nuiat  pact  nmilar  ta  these  ilmdr 
described  The  eompOQDd  eudea  ia  CWrenl^  chitBac- 
Domendatnie  anuniDt  to  BMrijr  16,000,  and  h  is  i«y  [s> 
babU  tint  (uUr  that  nnmbar  an  piaduced  by  tht  d;R> 
of  the  prteant  daj*.  For  pialstieal  trrMmeut,  bownwi  lis 
compound  colonia  can  be  Taducad  to  oonpaiitinly  (r* 
I  liisiMiii  Mixing  the  simple  eolooia  one  and  oaa  wi  nbam 
three  eomponnd  ooknin, — bltie  and  yallow  girt  pm,  Ua 
and  i«d  gire  pnipla,  jellow  and  ni  gire  Ofsag*;  vUli 
I  there  may  b«  a  noimsl  grean,  puiple,  tod  cssofs,  it  ii 
cTident  t^t  all  the  nrtetiea  cj  theae  acmal  cdoin  nil 
depend  npon  the  propottioM  at  their  eooilitDaBk  If  tb 
thre^  mmpls  cdonis  b«  mixed  together,  saj  in  eqesl  pre- 
portions,  w«  mtj  get  a  nonnal  brown,  oi  atea  s  Uu; 
I  but  if  in  oneqtwl  pn^mtion^  ao  hnmsasa  a^tr  U 
shsdn,  Taiying  fmm  th«  imagined  nonnal  hnwn  to  p) 
and  diab,  are  ^odiuMl  A  Ithon^  in  many  taseaempGctd 
shade*  ate  produced  b;  lUMne  ol  two  cr  noN  aapt 
colours,  there  are  many  natural  as  well  aa  aitifidal  dji  nfi 
I  which  yield  them  nady  formed,  and  baqnently  pattr  tba 
!  they  can  be  otherwise  obtained.  Uoat  of  One  tO  h 
I  fouiid  mentioned  in  tha  following  btiaf  notica  it  |nr(ial 

OaCEii  CoLoraa. 

leJiaa  er  CUmm  ffrMW.~Until  dioDt  the  BiUbrfAsnaitt 

centniy  then  wna  nc*  —  ■— ' ' ■ 1--  - 


It  sa  Inttannii  knan  cf  any  nan  a  ta:iia 
ipeaad  of  the  two  npuala  calon  Uae  mi 

Cw.  About  that  time  son*  gt*«B.dHleettM4lueMdBi 
ce  ttom  China,  attracted  tha  sttnUon  gf  choilat^  ^fie 
lumriaed  that  they  eouU  not  aeiantB  ths  grsfn  fate  hht  ai 
yellow  oooKitDenta.  Inqnlriw  ibowail  that  lk  CUaai  "^fir^ 
•  gieen  celoDiing  BUttei  oaUed  Lo.ba,  vttlil  1^  iriaen  ■ 
liaropa.  It  wa*  a  eortl*  dy^atnff,  acliing  la  Chiw  (w  IB  Hi* 
oftilTtr.  Someqosnti^oIitWBsiBiuartadad^ta^k.^ 
Iiy  the  French ;  it  wss  noU  hownir,  tduad  illiigiikM  ^triMQ. 
and  hfta  at  length  been  quit*  fttaiUaucdrar  th*  aaillastfiie^eM 
»™  In  ereiy  respect  prelepftble. 

./fnifini  giwi — Than  en  two  or  thn*  Ua^  tf  bUUIbm 

djpsin  iiae,  of  which  that  known  as  nMthyl.aBlUH  gn^  qfW 

In  lilkdjeinib  ii  matt  ia  nqoeit.     Th*  ■o.callad  iatepMt* 

ftlso  becu  samcwhst  astcuinly  eophiisd  iar  all  Ua^  etbi* 

Thew  aitiSdal  *ad  unstsU*  mskriala  ai*  Aa  «ly  diiarft 

■  bythedyt^who  la  CMnpdkd  la  rninAi 

If  bio*  and  Teliow  aleaaat^    Tk  naad 

itedemplo;.    Ihe  bl«*  bmiC«« 
bla*,  and  the  enl^ket*  al  iifip.  T! 


for  i;rKn  p 

cilour  by  miaiu  ef'bla*  and  yellow  alea. 

mLuer.Ugm.'n  sod  the  odd*  o(  cLnasian  nm  Bay  ba  M  an- 
tiuneil  u  of  extremely  limited  employ.     Ihe  bias*  aadaftaM 

ptwn  are  indigo,  Pniklao  bla*,  mai' '-»---  -•  --_•:_    -*. 

yrlluwa  an  afliicded  ht  Fcniaa  h> 


.    _        imapfrnDidaBtBirlheydlawltlbNMWtt 

ihc  two  culoun  an  so  intlaialdy  b1x*1  m  te  be  liiTillii**!"' 
erea  by  blOi  mtnl^iing  powen.  U  any  be  ebewnd  ttal* 
receptiuQ  of  th*  Gin*  doe*  aet  Ie  ■»  pMeeplibla  oaMlhAiB 


._.  ,owrrof  the  cloth  to  eoaUaewL „, 

/Vwwi:i  rrm.— fnssiaB  bio*  1*  *Bpk9Bd  aa  a  bsrii  ta  0*  ^ 
nsnner,  only  not  belag  eapabl*  M  cMMiag  nhMlaJ  waMs)  sd 
u  iodiKo  bioe,  it  dBBianda  mm  as*.  A*  peaa  wUneHa 
blue  bun  an  nor*  litdy  tbsa  Ihoeeaa^  wtthdhfcbMiwt 
•afut    Sulphftte  rf  IB^  b an« ha  aUI*  AmYh^b Ika 

Ms,  I hinimiliMj  iifilnllt*llM,MJlliesilibwfcM 

Tht  gneoi  mad*  with  chnaBMoTlMdMaftrSs^fMM* 
iiiiiil  III  niittiin  gnndi.  mil  ■want  la  Miifh  diBaal 

OaaaaaCWanft 


oa  nnrlj  tlnji  coiei«ucc  or  laat  of  Lh«  nd  tnd  jellmr  dja 
IvbttODBd  in  the  preccdtng  p«fl«»  BOofa.  for  *-■*-"**  u  ""*>*""! 
md  duties  which  iMippliDd  Id  oubuh.  tb*  Mme  metttut  HiTios 

•frsriW  mti^. — A  nnu  tolaUon  of  unotla  b  wial  ilhilli*  ii 
imi  without  mindut  to  Imput  to  (ilk  an  agnabU  orugn  )b>d«. 
,M  ooloDi  ii  giDumllr  nmudemt  too  jgUow..bat  luj  bt  luds 
•ddot  W  tiwlDiBnt  with  weak  acidi,  ot  by  prertoatly  ciTiiig  tbi 
ilk  A  light  nd  rouidition. 

Acne  meid  erBM^—Aiiotiiei  onng*  on  dik  cm  h<  Ajti  ^ 
UBlmpsaiw  on  ■  light  pink  s  jellow  obtained  boM  plctlii  mM. 

jntria  aadomn^.  ^  8ilk  can  ilio  b«  ponnasviLlT  ftaiiud  of  a 
'•Uowiah  omigo  bj  msuii  ol  modcratolj  Mnng  nitrio  aoid.  which 
wnrt,  howam,  be  ippUad  with  ^nal  can,  linH  aman  tbu  momen- 
nr  eOBtict  would  be  trt  InjnHcoi  to  the  itmigth  of  the  llbn 
nu>  Method  c/  djelog  eilk  waa  Ibnnnij  moch  uail  Im  handheld 
diiab  t  bj  {wirtacung  caitaln  pan*  {nu  the  add  with  nalted  wax 
«  dniilai  naiiti,  while  deaigni  ware  pnidiuad  npon  an  aange 

PdULI  COLOtlU. 

^b*  pntple  coloari  mtj  be  held  to  Iscloda  ell  ihadt*  prodscod 
bj  an  adnJitnn  of  red  and  bine,  neh  tut  txiaiple  ae  lUac,  Tiolat, 
naara,  kc,  and  an  of  imnieiite  Tariity ^ 

AvliiH  purpUt. — SiDce  their  diacoTery  aallliie  eoloon  hae* 
lM*a  alttMit  eiclnilT*1j  emplofad  for  djreiiig  (ilk  and  wool  poipl^ 
jleldina  ea  the;  do  ihadie  which  fo.-  Inatra  and  poritj  oupaM  any 
obtainable  ftom  the  older  coloDiiug  matlen,  ana  jmaiaJng  alao  a 
lait  ameont  of  Btabiliiy.  An  aqneoni  aolntloo  of  the  dj*  witbaot 
werdant  ia  all  that  la  reqairet^  and  the  goo^  when  djad  naed 
The  aaillDe  porplea,  Tiolet^  and 


DYEING  S70 

bj  boaiBB  It  for  an  hour  wfth  one  par  otuL  ef  Ita  wtlght  of  Uchio. 
Bate  ot  potadi )  it  ia  then  wadiad.  and  trasafeired  to  the  dninf 
ytmA,  with  the  IbUowtBa  pementaoee  of  Ite  wtlsht  of  natniala  -.— 
madder,  >->  :  tiutla.  1?;  eamwoad.  S;  h  ■    -  — 


vei7  little  nheeqce 
naana  do  not  dn  opo 

vhera  ireat  fliitr  li  i 
Iw.     Tha  swat  general 


in  witbool  pi 


aa  moidantini,  wid 


t  pnTiotu  moidantini,  i 

:  thej  are  only  fitted  tat ' 

■L  a*  for  Ilnliigi  ot  dothlnib 

r  the  anilino  pupla  ooloaia  on 

cettOB  in  ■  eolatlDn  et  tannic  acid,  ot  in  docootton  of  gall-nida, 
nvacfa,  or  myrobalana,  all  of  which  eont^n  t^mlo  aeu;  after  a 
ttw  honr^  contact  eeoniidenbleqDantltjroriannla  add  baa  beooiBe 
flnnlj  attached  to  the  cDtiaD,  and  the  good),  being  low  traUod 
KKcrmafr\y  with  Htannate  of  loda  and  (filuta  enlphnrfo  aold  or  in 
athtr  waja,  acquire  a  certain  proportlDD  of  oibla  of  tin,  and  an 
prepared  to  receive  the  colimra. 

MaddtryarpU, — Bat  the  parple  colour  ^vmerUffeH  npon  ootton 
ia  obtained  from  madder  or  aluaiin,  the  mordant  baiiig  oxide  of 
inn  or  a  nb-ull  of  Iron  depoeiled  on  the  Sbn  br  tmtment  with 
the  ccDmerrlftl  pirTcligiiita  of  iron,  conunonJj  called  inn  UqnoFr 
Tbia  parple  la  remarkable  for  great  penoaBencj.  It  la  1117  Unrlj 
tned  in  comWiuatioD  with  bunk  and  white  in  th#  batt  kind  of 
ftinted  aalicoea. 

AtthU  jmrpb. — Archil  and  radbtar  an  aonrcai  of  purple  colonra 
en  wool  and  ailk.  The  ahulfa  produced  are  rich  and  beautifnl; 
they  an  not,  howern,  Tery  permuient,  and  ha»»  bam   nearly 

be  cltnl  o(  iluffa  dT«l  purple  bj  the  dlrrcl  union  of  nd  and  bloe 
eoioarins  rditttn.  the  nolel  or  purple  woalltD  clgtb  oaed  for  okImI- 
ile.  The  Indigo  colour  la  firat  fixed  and 
It  dyed  with  cochineal  and  tin  moTdanti 
k1  for  dyeing  acarlet.  The  porple  thua 
ut  ia  Tery  coilly,  and  on  that  acoount 


aitlcal  parpoeee  le  en 
eleaneed,  uid  Ihrii  Lhi 
In  the  way  alirady  di 

le  Dot  modi  wort 


The  CI 


with  Ic 


_.  the  rod 


Ith  archil 

imprisiiig  all  the  ahadea  of 
drab,  and  grey,  which  may 

9  three  elementary  calonn, 
^briiy- 


The  HtenBLVe  range  of  coloure, 

ntaa  one  of  the  three  preJomlnilu  „, 

of  in  (hi)  artirls.     Uoit  of  Ihfm  are  acQulty  ^rodoccd  by 

Btdyc'rtudi  yielding  the  thrve  Bimplf 

and  othcn,  anch  aa  logwood,  a'hich  may  be  held  to  c 

Kcra  of  the  aimple  coloura.  lbs  blue  pitdom mating.     A  few  tllua- 
tratiooa  will  ihow  how  thtae  triply  compoanded  ooloan  an  pn- 


b  IhfmiclTeo  yield  brown  coloura, 


dder  or  other  '  '  '     ' 


-e  of  fnatic 

_, J»i  for  teal 

it  by  the  indigo  *bL 


w<Ioyed  for  the  blue. 


lef ,   *  a  :  luauo.   a'o;   cnpwooo,  a;  barwood,   l'7ff  j  aomai: 

■  1 1  with  thioe  matariala  It  k  hoOed  Fur  two  hoon. 

Zinrt  Aflt.— From  the  aaaa  anihority  wa  bke  the  fbllowiiig 
the  wel^hli  laqnlred  to  dn  lOOfewooL  pnrlooely  nonluttd  wi 
Hbofbichromaleof  potaA; — camwood.  81  Ih:Bnmacb.lttii  maddi 
illbifDatlo,  llhjl^wood.  Sift  1  boll  firau  hour  and  a  half,  u 


BLusOoLoms. 


Black,  bom  a  dni'a  potnt  of  Tiew, 
almple  coloun,  red,  yellow,  and  bina,  _  . 
bnt  in  nal%  the  lAa»  pndomlnatM  la  all 


Inod  b , 

time  Iheii  luatre.     VTbat 

,  oruo  black,  ot  jet  blatk.  (a  the  Brenat 

nenbil  black,  Lnt  even  tnia  would  be  brownlah  if 


Gi  ealled  ■  dead  blaek,'  orua  black,  ot  jet  blatk.  (a  the 

approach  to  a  nenbal  black,  Lnt  even  tnia  would  be  broi.^_, 
the  bhH  did  net  pradojilnaU      It  la  often  ettmiMly  diUcnlt 


...  ._  .  ^e  to  Bcdt  a  particulaj  markoL     Of  ten  plaeea  ap- 

pearing equally  black  to  the  nnlnitlated,  an  expert  vocdJ,  jterbaifl, 
nononnea  os*  to  ba  aooty,  another  poipLe,  another  mi,  anothei 

We  aboold  hiTO  to  go  beak  aome  yean  in  the  hIatoiT  of  dyelnit, 
-  --'       tin*  whB  blaek  wm  annallT  dyed  wiOi  the  thnu 
eobon.     In  now  proewaea  blue  fna  indigo  waa  Cnt 


madder  and  wdd  ncpaetlTeljr;  neh  a  eolonr  waa  mutccpUff 
ta  ttahilitr,  bat  Ita  gnat  ooat  eaaaad  it  to  be  diaand. 


U  the  pnaaat  daj,  l<«waod  la  the  chief  < 


It  daj,  Ufwood  la  the  chief  dya^luS  Ibr 

andpll-nut*  and  other  aatringanta  for 


and  U^«  ninad  In  caHeo  ptlutiu.  ~ 

BUiAJm  (van  itlt.-Sitk  uiOj  lakaa  a  black  b*  tnatment 
■nt  with  deooolieB  of  pU-nDl%  and  aibawinaneli  with  a  hII  et 
Ino.  rot  Una  blaoki  iSa  dlk  It  Dmally  tnt  ijA  with  Pn^an 
blae,andthenwttbpU-nBtblBck.  Eitnct ot Aeatnnt-wood with 
an  Iran  matdiat  gma  a  good  black.  In  Btodara  Uaek  aOk  dyeing, 
■nalaiiala  an  hawed  opea  the  Bbn  whkh  an  not  necaeMtv  to  iu 
ootoaT,  lnt  whii^  increaaa  ita  weight  la  an  extn 
ao  aa  not  only  to  eonipenaate  for  the  loaa  ot  36  pe 
gum  In  Che  aOk,  br 
iriginai  weight.     T 

omuUiicn  of  foreign  i 

nd  brittle,  and  aoon  ebovlnj 

tancea  uaid  tot  weigbLlng  a 


elTnta  of  wear.     The  t_...  .... 

I  lead  ealtt,  catcchn.  Irou.  and  salli. 
aottcn  In  aome  drgree  the  huihucH 


Black  ¥pm  iomI.— Upon  woollen  cloth  of  fine  quality,  the  black 

ia  dyed  upon  a  taiu  of  indigo  blue,  and,  tic-  ■'■- '  — ■*  '■  • 

thia  colour,  aach  bUcka  an  in  England  ca 
The  Hntproetaa,  therefore,  in  predoc 


-.  - -  .         ^ingth, 

le  indigo  nt  of  a  tolenbly  deep  eh 
.  :.  . .^j^g(  logwood  and  an: 


id  called"  weeded  Wackt" 


-&' 


le  part^'  or  again,  the  tnlphate  of  indigo  may  be  . 
to  Hr  Jannain,  the  wool  la  mordanted 


with  eolphate  of  imn ;  the  latter  pioceaa  being  two  ot  three  tifiiea 
npeated;  a  rerf  perfect  and  dorahle  blaek  ia  obtained,  prorijed  (ha 
indigo  baiia  it  enffidrncly  deep,  and  only  a  mlnimuin  quantity  of 
logwood  ba(  Uin  employed,  laj  ahent  one-feartb  the  weight  id 
the  aomach. 

CtoimsnM**.— Common  hlatka  upon  wool  hare  tioiodlgo  In  Uielr 
oornpoeitlon,  bat  are  dyed  chiefly  with  logwoedand  iroii  ealla:  the 
wool  and  logwood  an  heated  logethct  for  eome  time,  and  th«i  aul- 
phata  of  iron  it  added  to  the  dye-balh.  In  other  blacki  of  aoinevhat 
bettor  queliiy,  the  woollen  ia  boiled  for  aome  lime  with  lolulion  of 
inn,  eloper,  and  alnmlainm  aalta,  together  with  tartar,  and  whi-n 
the  mordantiae  oiidea  ban  been  Gied,  the  colour  ia  dyed  on  in 
logwood.  The  biehromalB  of  poiaah  mordant  can  alio  be  need  for 
the  black  dye,  and  the  cloth  can  be  "bottomed"  with  cemwood  or 
banrood;  it  ia  then  dyed  up  with  Ic^ood,  (o  which  fuitlc  or 
tn'nach  may  he  added. 

Blari  ufM  oUen.— Almoat  the  only  ordinary  black  In  cotton 
dyeing  ia  ohtained  from  logwood  with  Iron  mordant ;  aomach  la 
aometimei  utcd,  and  feiy  ranly  the  black  ia  dyed  upon  an  Indigo 
blue  baaia  by  meaue  of  (umach  or  galla  and  iron.  Aa^fon  lUted, 
aniline  black  haa  not  yet  been  ptactlcally  applinl  iu  dyeing  eotlon. 
A  common  method  la  to  finl  beat  the  goodi  for  aome  hcon  with 
deoaction  of  eumach,  waafa  mordant  In  lulphaCe  of  Iron,  and  then 
dye  in  logwood;  another  method  conaiala  in  Siing  an  iron  haiia 
upon  the  cotton  by  the  method  giren  aboTe  [page  67J).  and  dyeinn 
in  logwood,  along  with  a  portion  of  (cnueh  or  fattio,  •ccording 
to  the  ibade  nqnirod. 

FelM  ^ffMff.— The  moat  Important  branch  of  Uaek  dniM 
noon  cotton  nodi,  la  that  employed  for  cotton  Telrnta  and  i*I- 
Tcleena,  in  wUch  it  ie  diairrd  U  produce  ■  rich  Inatront  effect:  tbo 
proceai  ia  long,  tedioua,  ami  uncertain,  conilallng  ot  nceeMra 
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•ppUeatiani  of  mntcb,  tulpluU  or  actUta  of  iron,  rolphatt  of 
eopDcr,  U^gwood,  and  fiutic,— tbo  end  chiefly  Aimed  at  being  the 
noaoetion  <^  a  black  with  bloah  or  nolet  UoinB.  Tho  MAncheater 
djan  formerly  held  a  monopoly  of  thia  bloe-bUck  upon  TolTet,  aa  it 
ia  called,  hot  of  Ute  yean  the  Qnman  dyera  haTa  ahova  them- 
aalfea  T«y  fuimidable  oompetiton  in  dyeing  thia  olaa  of  goodap 

Thbobt  op  Dtxino. 

When  the  groat  variety  of  proceasee  employed  in  dyeing 
If  taken  into  consideration,  it  is  apparent  that  there  must 
be  some  difficulty  in  constructing  a  general  theory  which 
ahall  be  applicable  to  every  case. 

The  earlier  writers  who  endeavoured  to  generalize  the 
principles  of  the  art  considered  that  the  particles  of  colonr 
were  mechaoically  deposited  in  the  pores  of  tho  fibm  The 
use  of  chemical  substances  in  dyeing  was  held  neoesaary 
only  to  dilate  the  pores  for  the  fl^mi«y«"  of  the  particles, 
to  prepare  the  particles  for  entrance  into  the  pores,  or  to 
dose  up  the  \yons  after  the  colouring  particles  had  entered. 
Mordants  were  held  to  be  necessary  because  they  formed 
eavities  in  the  fibre  adapted  by  their  size  and  shape  to 
receive  and  retain  different  kinds  of  coloured  particles. 
About  the  middle  of  the  last  century  Beigmann,  observiog 
the  dyeing  of  wool  by  sulphate  of  indigo-,  considered  that 
what  took  place  was  a  pnroly  chemical  action,  and  that  tho 
matter  of  the  wool  entered  into  chemical  combination  with 
the  d>'o-stuffj  changiog  it  from  a  soluble  into  an  insoluble 
substance,  and  showing  therein  the  power  of  chemical 
affinity.  From  this  time  the  mechanical  or  physical  theory 
of  dyeing  was  supplanted  by  a  chemical  theoiy,  in  which 
all  the  observed  facts  were  explained  by  the  assumption  that 
chemical  forces  operated  between  the  fibre  and  the  mordant, 
or  tho  fibro  and  the  colouring  matter.  A  doeer  considera- 
tion by  a  later  generation  of  chemists  of  all  the  phenomena 
of  dyeing  and  of  the  nature  of  the  materials  emplojred  did 
not  tend  to  support  this  theory.  About  1840  Dumas,  the 
celebrated  French  chemist,  and  Crum  of  Thomliebank,  a 
skilful  chemist  and  a  practical  dyer,  formally  disputed  the 
existence  of  a  chemical  action  in  dyeing,  aaid  referred  the 
phenomena  to  physical  causes  of  attraction  on  the  part  of 
the  fibre.  Crum  confined  himself  to  the  single  case  of  the 
dyeing  of  cotton,  and  expressed  himself  convinced  that  it  was 
owing  either  to  surface  contact  of  the  dye  stuff  with  the 
cotton  or  to  its  entrance  into  the  hollow  tubes  of  the  same, 
the  colours  produced  in  the  first  case  not  being  so  stable  as 
in  the  other,  as  far  as  resirting  friction  went  The  power 
which  cotton  fibre  evidently  possesMs  of  appropriating 
oxides  from  solutions,  as  well  as  colouring  matters,  such  as 
indigo,  was  viewed  by  Crum  as  a  case  of  surface  attraction, 
similar  to  the  power  residing  in  charcoal  of  abstracting 
oxides  and  colouring  matters  horn  solutions,  and  he  declared 
there  was  no  such  thing  as  a  chemical  combination  between 
the  cellulose  of  the  cotton  fibre  and  any  of  the  chemical  sub- 
stances or  dye  materiala  To  controvert  this  statement  i: 
difficult,  for,  though  the  forces  at  work  seem  to  be  chemical 
forces,  thr  products  cannot  be  pro? ed  to  be  definite  chemical 
compountU  On  the  other  "hand,  the  forces  of  catalysis, 
rurfaco  aitraciion,  and  powers  of  porous  substances  which 
Crvim  substitutes  for  tho  chemical  forces  of  the  older 
thcuri^*s  of  dyeing,  may  bo  said  to  be  merely  names,  without 
defiuito  meaning,  for  indicating  the  existence  of  a  clas-i  of 
phonouicna  not  at  all  understood  even  at  tho  present  d;iy. 
Dumas  viewn  the  questions  more  broadly,  and  simply 
dcdincji  to  accept  as  chemical  phenomena  actions  which  do 
not  produce  red  chemical  compounds,  lie  considers  that 
dyeing  i.i  imtrt*  pr>ili.ibly  uwiu^  to  a  phyaiciU  pro{)«rty  of 
fihrefl  by  which  they  are  enaMed  to  attract  and  retain 
coloun.'d  biHlioN,  luucli  in  tho  aaiae  way  that  animal  charcoal 
does,  and  iiuiply  because  the  nature  of  the  powers  exercised 
by  charcoal  are  not  accepted  as  chcmii*al,  and  no  one  knows 
what  they  arc,  dyeing  cannot  bo  coojidered  as  an  effect  of 


chemical  attrtctioii  cr  affinity.     Ht  admita,  howciw.  tb( 

there  are  aome  pow«n  at  work  different  from  that  poneMd 

by  chazooaL     How  is  it»  he  asks,  that  wool  takes  up  the 

scariet  dye  so  well  nnder  oonditioos  where  silk  sod  cones 

are  bardy  tinged  with  coloar  t      How  is  it  that  wed  drI;  < 

with  the  black  precipitate  formed  with  tannin  and  iroa  ui:*, 

while  silk  under  tho  same  circuicscances  is  su  difficult  id 

dye  t    He  asks,  finally,  how  it  is  that  certain  cdoms  oa  lo 

fixed  better  on  some  fibrea  than  others ;  and  whsthcr  it  i 

not  by  some  special  action,  not  correctly  called  tfSAitj,b«; 

which  at  any  rate  is  an  important  force,  or  the  resulUot  of 

several  forces,  that  this  ia  affected.     But,  he  cooUdbii,  to 

confound  chemical  affinity,  properly  ao  called,  with  the 

phenomena  of  dydng  is  to  confonnd  two  vexy  difloni 

things.     Whsn  silk  unites  with  ftuasian  blue,  or  wool  riih 

indigo,  the  action  is  quite  disthict  from  what  takci  plice 

when  sulphur  combines  with  lead.    But,  on  the  other  hsod, 

again,  fibres  are  not  to  be  looked  npon  aa  acting  nflj 

the  part  of  a  filter  in  retaining  colonra. 

Chevreul,  at  a  later  date,  insists  that  in  the  pRttot  rtitt 

of  our  knowledge  the  phenomena  of  dyeing  can  be  cx|iliiDed 

only  upon  chemical  principleab     He  admita  that  eoioor  aiar 

be  and  in  practice  ia  frequently  depoeited  npoa  the  utenul 

parts  of  fibres,  but  there  are  nnmerona  eases  in  whkh  s 

soluble  salt  ia  decomposed  by  fibrous  matters,  u  when  itk 

ia  ateeped  in  persulphate  of  iron  ;  and  he  cannot  coaiidcr 

as  an3rthing  else  than  chemlod  affinity  that  power  wbeh 

enables  a  solid  body  to  decompose  a  aolutioa  of  eUaeali, 

themselves  united  by  chemical  affinity,  and  which  witbett 

the  contact  of  the  aolid  body  would  Ittve  renainad  ia  ya- 

feet  anion.     Many  other  chemiata,  phyciciati^  nd  Bioo- 

scopists  have  occupied  themadvet  upon  thia  vexed  qaertioe. 

but  without  evdving  any  generally  acceptaUa  tkoiy  of 

dydng.    The  balance  of  opinion  may  be  aaid  to  U  ia 

favour  of  the  auppoution  that  aa  far  aa  icgaida  the  saiwl 

fibrea,  wool  and  auk,  there  are  niaiiy  caaci  of  dyeiag  whtdi 

can  only  be  regarded  aa  effectad  hj  ^i»*«>H^  pofm; 

with  reapeot  to  the  vtgetabla  matariala  cotton  aDi-fiaa. 

the  evidence  ia  leaa  certain,  and  wa  mnat  wait  for  fcitkr 

reaearch  and  inveatigation  to  aeiila  the  diapnted  qwlsoai 

Bookt  ^  Birf€rmo$, — Of  the  moBaroos  warka  vpoa  dyoaf  it  aif 
be  aufllniant  to  auntioB  Baacnft's  IkUomfkg  pf  Anaoi 
(fided.lS18);  Barthdlat's  JMMii<firte2V:ater«.aBdDi«'st 
tiond  theaamaintoEB|^(lMl)i  IVnai'a  IVwitf  d*  Tuq 
4m  riana(lS46),— amootoeaapUtoaodaecimtowarkfaritol*: 
O'Keiil'a  ^UsiiiCptf  ^  CMm  JhMktim  mA  IMaf  (INIi  nl 
Didummry  t/ D^ (18«S) ;  Kapiir-a Urnmal  <%c«v(ld  ti 
1876) ;  Sehiltsaobaiga'a  TmiU  de$  MtHkm  Mfnta  flMn; 
Crookeo'aiyAM  mud  Oaiiet  iWiMiiif  (1874);  sad  QaHaCtf*1^^ 
DyfiiV  M  OaHn  FHniimg  <1876).  Of  pMtodieals  WfnaOf 
darottd  to  the  applieatioa  of  coliMuiag  Batten  to  tanibi  Am  ■ 
only  ooo  in  Graat  Britain,  Ths  TtaHkCritmridi  flamaaj  In  At 
fUrber-Iiituma  and  tha  Mutter-UUtrng  :  ia  Ttamf  that  m  At 
Jf&»itfw  d»  la  Tntdure  and  U  T€iMwntr  praMfvc  Odcari 
articles  npoa  tha  aabject  oceaaionslly  apoaar  ia  tho  chiii"'! 
joomala,  and  aspecially  in  tha  Wall^Hf  of  tha  ladatfaal  SabiaM 
of  Malhouaa  ana  Rooea.  <C.  ffS) 

DYER,  JoBV,  English  poet,  waa  ban  in  1699  or  1700 
at  Abergbsney,  in  CarmaitlMiiahin^  where  hia  Itfk^ 
Robert  Dyer,  snueaafuUy  practiaad  u  a  aolidtor.  He  «» 
sent  to  Westminster  school  to  be  eduntod  owkr  Dr  Mad, 
and  waa  deatincd  to  tuoeeed  to  hia  father^  boaineaa  Hs 
showed,  however,  an  inveterate  dieliln  to  the  alody  d  '^ 
law,  and,  having  a  taato  for  deai^  he  induced  hii  psn-3 
to  allow  him  to  adopt  the  profaaaion  of  an  artiai  C* 
wondered  about  Sooth  Valea^  aketching  hnderapee  aal 
occasionally  painting  portiaitib  In  17S6  hia  £iit  pxa, 
Grongar  IIUl,  appeared  in  a  naaoallany  pohUshai  kf 
Richard  Savage,  the  poeL  It  waa  an  iiv^nlar  ode  ia  tka 
so-called  Pindaric  style,  hot  Dyer  enthely  mnoto  it  ato  * 
loose  measure  of  four  cadenccab  and  printed  H  m^mnnAf  b 
1737.  It  had  an  immediate  and  brilliant  aoecaea.  fffiy*' 
Uill^  aa  it  now  atandi^  is  a  abort  poem  of  cnly  190  ISmK 
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describing  in  language  of  much  froshnoftR  and  picturesque 
iluum.  the  view  from  a  hill  OTerlooking  the  poet's  native 
»aie  of  Towy.  Artless  in  an  affected  age.  the  nacural 
iiiAges  irhich  crowd  upon  one  another  in  this  charming 
ittle  poem  are  as  admirable  no)^  as  when  they  were 
vritten.  and  hold  an  assured  place  in  English  literature. 
Dyer's  ambition  to  succeed  as  a  painl3r  impelled  him  to 
risit  Italy,  and  about  ten  years  after  the  publication  of 
7r<mgar  Hill  he  seems  to  have  attained  this  great  desire, 
ind  to  have  spent  some  time  in  the  south  of  Europe.  It 
iras  in  consequence  of  this  tour  that  he  wrote  his  next  poem, 
Tk^  Ruin»  of  RoTMy  a  descriptive  piece  in  about  600  lines 
>f  Miltonic  blank  verse.  In  this  work  the  phraseology  is 
pompous  and  conventionaL  but  there  is  consideraUe  know- 
ledge displayed,  and  the  ardour  of  a  true  lover  of  antiquity. 
The  Ruint  of  Rome  appeared  in  1740,  and  increased  its 
author's  reputation.  Having  fallen  into  bad  health  while 
painting  in  the  Campagna,  and  finding  that  he  was  not 
destined  to  excel  in  the  practice  of  art,  he  determined  to 
enter  into  holy  orders.  In  1741  he  was  ordained  by  the 
bishop  of  Lincoln,  and  presented  with  the  living  of 
Calthorpe,  in  Leicestershire.  He  was  married  about  this 
time  to  a  lady  descended  from  the  brother  of  Shakespeare. 
In  1751  he  was  translated  to  the  living  of  Belchford,  in 
Lincolnshire,  to  which  was  added  in  1752  that  of 
Coningsby.  In  1756  he  exchanged  Belchford  for  the 
wealthier  inciuubency  of  Kirby-on-Bane.  In  1757  he 
publi&hed  his  longest  work,  the  didactic  epic  of  The  Fleece, 
in  four  books,  of  which  the  first  discoursed  of  the  tending 
of  sheep,  the  second  of  the  shearing  and  preparatioa  of  the 
wool,  the  third  of  jveaving,  and  the  fourth « of  trade  in 
woollen  manufactures.  The  subject  was  prosy,  and  the 
stately  blank  verse  in  which  it  was  discussed  ga^e  the  poem 
a  ridiculous  air.  The  town  took  no  interest  in  it,  and  the 
wits  facetiously  prophesied  that  "Mr  Dyer  would  be  buried 
in  flanneL"  He  did,  in  fact,  very  shortly  afterwards  follow 
his  poem  to  the  grave,  for  he  died  of  consumption  on  ths  24th 
of  July  1758,  leaving  a  wifQ  and  four  children.  After  his 
death  his  genius  was  defended  and  his  writings  analyzed  by 
8cott  of  Amw^ll,  who  published  a  commentary  on  Dyer's 
poems.  The  latter  were  collected  by  Dodsley  m  1770,  but 
they  only  form  one  small  volume.  Gj-onyar  Uitt  has  been 
compared  with  Sir  John  Denliam's  Cooper^s  UiU,  which 
may  in  some  measure  have  suggested  it  These  two  pieces 
remain  the  most  important  topographical  poems  in  English 
literature,  if  we  exelude  Ben  Jonson's  PentliuriU. 

DYNAMICS  properly  meous  that  science  which  treats 
of  the  action  of  force.  De^uing  force  as  that  which  affects 
the  motion  of  matter,  it  appears  that  the  study  of  dynamics 
will  lead  to  the  consideiation  of  the  motion  of  material 
i3rstems,  and  the  laws  in  accordance  with  which  this  motion 
is  changed  by  the  mutual  actions  of  the  bodies  forming 
inch  systems.  But  there  is  a  sense  in  which  we  may  con- 
template the  geometrical  results  of  the  motion  of  bodies 
without  Btudying  the  forces  under  which,  or  the  time  dur- 
ing which,  it  takes  place ;  and  hence  there  are  many  pro- 
blems which  at  first  sight  we  qiight  ^  disposed  to  include 
auder  the  head  of  dynamics,  but  whfti  also  belong  to  the 
I'unain  of  pure  mathematics,  and  may  therefore  more  pro- 
iHjrly  be  cousidered  as  a  branch  of  geometry.  On  the 
>ther  hand,  there  is  a  branch  of  dynamics  which  treats 
>f  pure  motion  without  taking  any  account  of  its  subject 
^r  the  means  by  which  it  is  produced  or  cnanged.  In  this 
U'auch,  to  which  the  term  kinematics,  though  first  employed 
»y  Am[>6re  in  a  wider  sense,  may  with  propriety  be  confined, 
t  may  seem  that  no  consideration  of  ifiatter  or  of  force  is 
Dvolved  ;  but,  unlike  the  class  just  alluded  to,  the  pro- 
>lems  which  come  under  this  head  involve  explicitly  the 
tlemect  of  time,  and  it  is  only  after  studying  the  laws  of 
l^uamics  that  we  aie  able  to  furnish  a  theoretical  measure 


of  time  satisfying  the  demands  of  the  human  mind.  Thus 
any  subject  in  which  the  measurement  of  time  is  involved 
enters  on  this  account  into  the  domain  of  dynamics. 

JHeasttremetU  of  Time, — For  ordinary  purposes  the  rota- 
tion of  the  earth  furnishes  a  sufficiently  exact  means  of 
measuring  time,  and  the  observation  of  the  transit  of  a 
known  star  is  the  best  method  we  possess  of  determining 
the  error  of  a  clo<& ;  but  that  the  fundamental  conception 
of  the  measurement  of  intervals  of  time  is  based  upon  other 
foundation  than  the  diurnal  rotation  of  our  planet  at  onee 
appears  from  the  fact  that  we  see  no  inconsistency  in  asking 
whether  the  length  of  the  day  is  the  same  now  as  it  was 
2000  years  ago.  If  our  primary  conceptions  of  the  measure- 
ment of  time  were  derived  from  the  earth's  rotation,  the 
absolute  constancy  of  the  length  of  the  day  would  be  amatter 
of  definition.  But  it  is  not  to  the  motion  of  the  earth  or 
of  any  other  single  body  that  we  are  indebted  for  our 
highest  conception  of  the  measurement  of  tim»— it  is  rather 
to  the  dynamical  principle  expressed  in  the  first  law  of 
motion ;  and  hence  it  is  that  me  theoretical  measurement 
of  time,  and  of  other  physical  quantities  which  explicitly 
involve  time,  m  jst  find  a  place  under  the  head  of  dynamics. 
Kinematics  may  therefore  properly  be  treated  as  a  branch 
of  dynamics,  and  for  its  discussion,  as  well  an  for  the 
enunication  and  explanation  of  the  laws  of  motion,'  the 
reader  is  referred  to  the  article  on  Mechanics. 

Periiaps  there  is  nothing  which  appears  to  present  a 
subject  for  study  simpler  than  that  affoixied  by  the  properties 
of  space,  and  hence  it  is  that  geometry  attained  so  high  a 
reputation  and  made  such  rapid  advances  among  the 
ancients.  It  was  easy  to  construct  material  standards  of 
length  and  by  their  means  to  measure  approximately  the 
linear  dimensions  of  limited  portions  of  space,  the  human 
mind  being  only  too  ready  to  believe  in  the  constancy  of 
the  dimensions  of  the  standards  constructed  ;  and  thus  the 
properties  of  space  presented  a  subject  which,  at  the  veiy 
outset,  afforded  a  facility  for  investigation  which  was  want- 
ing in  the  study  of  other  physical  quantities.  The  great 
simplification  introduced  by  this  beHof  in  the  permanence 
of  the  dimensions  of  material  standards  will  Ke  apparent  if 
we  consider  the  position  in  which  we  should  be  placed  by 
the  adoption  of  a  different  hypofhcsis.  Once  admit  the 
supposition  that  the  properties  of  a  figure,  as  regards 
dimensions  or  form,  depend  explicitly  on  its  position  in 
space,  or  upon  time,  either  by  a  process  of  growth  in  them- 
selves or  because  space  is  changing,  its  character,  and  the 
whole  subject  of  geometry  will  require  reconsideration. 

Disjylaceuient. — A  number  of  points  or  figures  may  be 
connected  in  accoMance  with  sudi  geometrical  conditions 
that  if  one  or  more  be  displaced  in  a  given  manner  the 
displacements  of  all  the  others  may  be  determined.  The 
determination  of  the  displacement  of  each  in  terms  of  the 
given  displacements  is  a  problem  in  pure  mathematics,  and 
the  branch  of  geometry  which  treats  of  such  questions  may 
be  called  the  science  of  displacement  If  we  supi^ose  the 
figures  here  contemplated  to  be  material  bodies,  and  the 
geometrical  conditions  to  be  determined  by  means  of 
material  .constraints  such  as  links,  guides,  teeth,  and  the 
like,  the  science  of  displacement  thus  applied  becomes  that 
of  mechanism,  and  it  is  only  necesary  here  to  call  attention 
to  the  following  statements.  First,  in  the  study  of  dis- 
placements, or  of  pure  mechanism,  no  account  is  takeiv  of 
any  but  the  geometrical  properties  of  the  bodies  displaced, 
while  the  forces  engaged  in  pnKlucing  the  displacement  are 
entirely  neglected :  the  consideration  of  the  mechanical 
properties  of  the  materials  of  which  tlie  parts  of  a  machine 
are  constructed,  the  forces  acting  between  those  parts,  and 
the  best  means  of  "  fitting  "  them,  belongs  to  applied 
mechanics  and  machine  constmction.  Secondly,  the  ele- 
ment of  time  IS  alto^ther  left  out  of  consideration ;  for, 
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although  it  mmy  be  arguod  that  the  displacement  of  each 
part  of  the  tystein  takes  place  in  the  aamo  intcrral  of  time, 
and  that  the  geometrical  conditiom  enable  us  to  compare 
the  displacements  e^cperienced  by  different  parta  during  the 
same  time,  and  thus  lead  ua  to  a  comparison  of  velocities, 
yet  it  mubt  bo  observed  that  this  ia  onljf  a  comparison 
amounting  simply  to  a  reUtion  between  corresponding 
displacements,  and  does  not  involve  time  explicitly,  since 
the  whole  displacement  may  take  pbce  in  a  time  as  long 
or  as  short  as  we  please,  for  we  do  not  consider  iL  More- 
over, the  actasd  motion  of  any  part  may  be  made  uniform 
or  vajrying  in  any  arbitrary  manner  without  any  account 
being  taken  of  it  In  fact  it  is  simply  two  or  more  con- 
figurations of  the  material  system  which  are  compared 
t^>gether,  and,  though  for  the  sake  of  distinction  we  call  one 
the  initial  and  another  the  final  configuration,  wo  might 
as  well  distinguish  them  in  any  other  manmcr  and  without 
stating  which  follows  the  other.  Indeed  we  conteznplato 
them  as  co-existent  during  the  act  of  comparison.  Hence 
we  may  complete  the  science  of  displacement  or  pure 
mechanism  without  ever  considering  force,  or  being  able  to 
mcai^ure  Lime  or  even  to  define  equal  intervals. 

Kinematics, — If  to  our  conceptions  of  space  and  of  dis- 
placcmL-nt  we  couple  that  of  time  cu  a  ntafumUe  quantity, 
wo  are  \f*6.  to  compare  the  rates  of  non-simultaneous  as 
well  as  of  simultaneous  displacements,  and  are  consequently 
obliged  to  measure  the  rat€  at  which  displacement  occurs 
by  the  change  of  position  experienced  in  a  definite  interval 
of  time  by  the  body,  figure,  or  i>oint  we  are  regarding. 
Bite  of  change  of  position  measured  thus  we  call  velocity. 
The  next  step  in  the  same  direction  is  the  consideration  of 
the  rate  at  which  velocity  cluuigi's,  or  acceleration^  and 
thus  the  association  of  our  conception  of  space  with  that 
of  time  as  a  measurable  quantity  opens  up  to  us  that  branch 
of  dynamics  which  we  call  kinematics. 

Matter. — Having  considered  displacement  in  connection 
with  the  time  during  which  it  occurs,  the  next  step  loads 
us  to  take  account  of  the  thing  displaced,  and  here  we  are 
obliged  to  contemplate  matter  directly.  Matter,  like  time 
and  fspice,  wo  do  not  attempt  to  define,  but  treat  it  as  a 
primary  conception,  its  more  obvious  properties  making 
them  wives  known  to  all  through  daily  experience. 

F^trce. — ^The  change  of  the  motion  of  material  bodies 
brings  us  at  once,  through  the  introduction  furnished  by  the 
fint  law  of  motiun,  to  the  conception  of  force,  which  may  bo 
dvrmcd  in  terms  of  tLree  primary  quantities,  via.,  space, 
time,  and  matter.  The  second  law  of  motion  expresses  the 
manner  in  which  matter  is  affected  by  force,  and  teacher  ua 
how  to  measure  force  by  the  observation  of  its  effects. 

The  science  of  dynamics  in  its  restricted  sense  ia  that 
which  treats  of  the  consequences  arising  from  the  relations 
of  matter  to  force,  and  before  we  can  proceed  in  this  science 
beyund  the  first  step  we  must  become  acquainted  with  the 
aeciind  Uw  of  motion,  while  kinematics  requires  for  its 
compli'to  development  only  the  first  law  of  motion,  its 
r.in;:i'  l)ein>(  thereby  sharply  defined  and  ■epamtvd  from 
that  of  the  r'?.'(t  of  dynamics.  The  laws  of  motion,  like 
other  n.Ltur^  lawn,  must  bi')  understood  to  express  merely 
tho  pritiM.-rtics  of  natural  bodies  as  we  find  them,  and  within 
tbii  d»>;reo  of  accuracy  to  which  our  experimenti  can  be 
ri'lii-l  on.  Wo  mi^ht,  of  coume,  have  started  with  any 
hy{ioth  tiC-i  vu  liko-.l  resi>octing  tho  relstions  of  force  to 
Uait'.r,  snd  u{i<-n  these  hy[M>thf><cs  and  our  crmroptions  of 
ti:iii.'  Ti.ii  .  pace  havt)  con.'jtrnctcd  a  purely  thromtical  syritrm 
of  dyiuinit  <4  which  would  h^vo  l>ecn  iwrfvctly  self-con- 
si.ttcu'. ;  l.iit  i.iir  0()ni:lu;}ii>iis  mi^ht,  or  mi^ht  not,  have 
a^'X'i  wi:h  riS.Hcr^'ations  of  natural  phi-numena.  If  wo 
foun  I  in  a^rccmont  b-tween  the  results  uf  the  applicition 
of  oiir  theory  to  »|M.'cisl  pruLlems  and  tho  solutions  of  the 
c  jrrfH[tondine'  probU-ms  is  wurkt:d  out  objectively  in  nature, 


we  should  have  reason  to  believe  that  our  hypothcMiapMl 
with  the  facts,  or,  in  other  words,  that  they  wwe  tnis,  ud 
we  should  then  raise  them  to  the  dignity  of  natoial  Im 
It  is  on  evidence  of  this  kind  that  our  acceptatioo  of  ifl 
natural  laws  is  based.  If  our  conclusions  were  incooiutcai 
with  natural  phenomena  our  sjrstem  of  dynamici  vooU  bt 
an  abstract,  instead  of  a  natural,  science — ML,  indeed,  a 
might  be  called  a  alienee  at  all— -and  would  be  vsiuiUi 
merely  as  an  intellectual  exercise.  In  the  case  of  ndi  jb 
abstract  science  we  are  not  even  bound  to  cdept  *J.i 
axioms  respecting  the  properties  of  sj«ace  which  an  unii/ 
accepted,  but  mav  confer  upon  oar  **  space  **  any  suLkr 
of  dimensions  and  any  properties  we  pl^ise. 

Streu, — Though  the  conception  of  a  single  lent  ii  m- 
▼enient^  it  nevertneleai  results  from  a  mere  procen  of  naLl 
abstraction.  We  never  meet  with  a  single  isolated  font  is 
natuie,  but  each  ia  accompanied  by  an  eqoa!  aad  ^poBit 
force  actiiig  in  the  same  atraight  Ime,  and  when  ws  ipnk 
of  one  without  the  other  we  do  so  merely  for  the  iki  vf 
brevity.  The  third  kw  oi  motion  implies  this  itsteffle&l, 
though  it  has  also  a  wider  signification.  Hm  action  a'^^u^ 
tion  which  are  thus  always  inseparably  linked  tqgetbv  laty 
be  conveniently  called  a  stress,  of  which  the  two  fora  in 
opposite  aspects.  Thus  it  appears  that  there  is  nolb'uf  it 
nature  corresponding  to  what  we  are  aocustomod  to  al!  i 
single  force ;  stresses,  indeed,  abound,  and  may  be  prc^cad 
whenever  we  please,  bat  we  are  completely  ignorant  of  Ukj 
existence  except  when  they  change  the  Riative  velurit>a  c( 
different  portions  of  matter,  l&n,  and  then  only,  do  tiiry 
appeal  to  our  senses. 

Statict, — ^The  investigation  of  the  cAodxtions  oadervf  Ah 
a  system  of  stresses  produces  no  displacement  of  the' tola 
between  which  they  act  constitutes  the  science  of  rta*'a^ 
and  will  be  discussed  under  the  head  of  MfiCHasica 

Meaturemeni  qf  Force, — Since  force  can  be  defined  ia 
terms  of  rpace,  time,  and  matter,  it  follow    thst  thi 
measurement  of  a  force  ought  to  involve  meaniems-ti 
of  these  three  quantitiea  and  of  them  only.    Nov  it 
is  pUin  thai  any  force  whatever  m&v  be  chosen  si  tb 
unit  in  terms  of  wliich  other  foroea  anooLi  be  expicwil. 
provided  it  is  capable  of  being  reproduced  at  all  timei  isd 
in  all  places  with  precision.    We  all  now  believe  thsl  tbi 
quantity  of  metier  in  a  body  ia  unchanged  bj  chaogiag  it* 
position  or  by  the  simple  lapse  of  time,  and  we  also  briun 
that  the  region  of  apace  wiiich  we  inhabit  ii  sofideetly 
homoloidal  to  allow  na  to  compare  distances  in  difctst 
directions,  at  different   places^  and  at  different  tiaci 
Moreover,  the  first  law  of  motion,  as  baa  been  stated  sb^vt, 
provides,  when  proper  precautions  are  taken,  a  aethud  d  , 
measuring  time  which  f  tifffttr  the  requirements  of  thesLaJ, 
while  the  rotatioQ  of  the  earth  affords  a  practics]  anisji 
of  time  sufficiently  exact  for  th»  most  refined  expcriDnts 
we  can  execute.    Therefore  a  unit  of  force  which  depecii 
only  on  the  unita  of  length,  mass,  and  time  viU  bi  tb 
same  at  all  places,  and,  so  far  as  oar  experience  aHm  v  t  > 
judge,  at  au  times.     Buch  a  unit  is  termed  an  s!»<l--* 
unit     Not  only  fons  but  eve«7  other  quantity  deJl  v-ib 
in  dynamical  sdenoe,  as  well  as  every  physical  qasct-j 
whose  relations  to  spaco,  mesa,  and  time  are  knows,  en  *« 
measured  in  terms  of  a  unit  of  its  own  kind  which  dLi«»U 
only  on  the  fundamental  nnita  of  length,  maM^  and  t», 
and  is  then  said  to  be  czpreased  in  ahaolitte  wuaMMft.    Tls 
throe  primaiy  units  most  be  chosen  in  an  aifaitiBry  Ksaarr. 
and  their  pennanenoe  must  be  eoosdered  a  mcttrr  ^ 
definition ;  but  when  these  have  been  onee  fixed,  sS  tbi 
absolute  units  derived  from  them  are  perfectly  dcluiaisrii 
and  invariable.    If  a  foot,  a  ponnd,*and  a  teenod  bs  Amm 
as  units,  the  corrcppouding  abrMute  unit  of  fbree  it  :tOtd 
a  poundal ;  while  if  the  primaiy  nnita  be  a  <ei!timitri.  a 
gramme,  and  a  cccoLd,  the  cnit  of  force  is  ralied  a  ir^ 
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For  tho  definitions  of  tKe  derived  djnamieal  units  and  the 
ioTentigation  of  their  dependence  on  the  fnndamental  nni^n, 
the  reader  may  refer  to  the  article  on  Mbchakxos. 

From  what  has  been  said  it  will  appear  that  the  whole 
difficulty  in  fixing  upon  a  system  of  dynamical  units  lies  in 
the  determination  of  the  fundamental  units  of  length,  mass, 
and  time  in  such  a  manner  that  their  oonstancy  can  be 
relied  upon.  The  unit  of  mass  ofiera  very  little  diffionlty  in 
this  respect  Long  experience  has  taught  us  which  are  the 
most  permanent  of  the  varieties  of  matter  we  have  at  com- 
mand. We  have  good  reason  to  believe  that  apiece  of 
pWtinum  or  an  alloy  of  platinum  and  iridium  may  be 
exposed  to  piu«  air  at  ordinary  temperatures  for  an  in- 
definite time  without  any  increase  or  diminution  of  its  man 
whatever  Such  a  piece  of  metal  may  therefore  with 
propriety  be  chosen  as  a  national  standard  of  man,  the 
absolute  constancy  of  the  quantity  of  matter  constituting  it 
being  accepted  on  definition,  as  we  are  unable  to  test  it  by 
any  staniarl  in  which  we  have  more  confidence  than  we 
have  in  itself.  The  British  and  French  national  standards 
of  mass  Are  of  platinum,  but  the  now  standards*  recently 
constructed  in  Paris  consist  of  an  alloy  of  platinum  and 
iridium. 

The  determination  of  a  unit  of  length  is  not  so  simple  as 
that  of  the  unit  of  moss.  In  this  case,  as  in  the  preceding, 
we  avail  ourselves  of  the  properties  of  a  material  standard, 
but  we  know  that  however  indestructible  the  standard  itself 
may  be  its  dimensions  depend  upon  the  pressure  to  which 
it  is  exposed,  its  temperature,  and  in  some  cases  upon  other 
accidents,  such  as  the  magnetic  force  in  the  neighbourhood, 
kc  Hence  the  oplycourse  open  to  us  is  to  determine  as 
far  as  po^ible  all  the  causes  of  variation  in  the  length  of 
uur  standard,  and  carefully  to  define  its  condition  with 
respect  to  these  variables,  so  that  it  shall  be  a  standard  only 
ander  the  circumstances  thus  defined.  Having  thus  defined 
the  condition  of  the  material  standard  with  respect  to  all 
the  variables  upon  which  we  know  its  length  to  depend,  we 
must  consider  the  absolute  constancy  of  its  lengta  at  all 
times  and  places  to  i)e  a  matter  of  definition  imtU  we  have 
discovered  other  causes  which  affect  it  It  has  been  pro- 
posed that  the  wave  length  in  vacuo  of  a  particular  kind 
of  light,  as  for  instance  that  corresponding  to  one  of  the 
sodium  lines,  should  be  token  as  the  unit  of  length,  and  its 
period  as  the  unit  of  time.  These  units  are  probably 
more  constant  than  those  afforded  by  any  material  standards 
or  vibrating  springs  ivhich  we  can  construct ;  but  a  belief 
in  their  absoliUe  constancy  implies  complete  confidence  in 
the  constancy  of  the  properties  of  the  interstellar  medium, 
and  of  the  sodium  molecula 

The  detennination  of  a  satisfactory  means  of  measuring 
time  seems  to  offer  greater  difficulties  than  the  measure- 
ment of  mssA  or  of  space,  though  the  difficulties  are  of  the 
same  character  as  those  we  have  just  considered.  The 
great  difficulty  consists  in  defining  what  is  meant  by  the 
ernality  of  two  intervals  of  time  which  do  not  commence 
simultaneously.  Remembering  that  it  is  upon  the  proper- 
ties of  matter  alone  that  we  can  rely  for  assistance, 
we  might  construct  a  spring  and  define  as  equal  lapses 
of  time  those  intervals  during  which  this  spring  executes 
the  same  number  of  vibrations,  the  temperature,  ^c,  being 
kept  constant  But  if  we  were  to  construct  a  number 
of  such  springs,  though  a  perfect  agreement  mi^t  obtain 
between  them  at  first,  we  should  find  after  a  considerable 
period  that  the  measurements  of  time  derived  from 
different  springs  did  not  agree,  while  our  knowledge  is  in- 
sufficient to  enable  us  to  apply  to  each  the  corrections 
necessary  to  lead  us  to  a  consistent  result  Now  there 
nay  be  no  reason  why  we  should  prefer  one  spring  aft>ove 
aQ  the  others,  and  thus  it  appears  that  a  definition  of  equal 
intervals  of  time  based  upon  the  behaviour  of  any  single 


spring  is  too  artutraiy  to  be  satisfaetoiy.  t^  however,  we 
found  a  laige  number  of  vanna^  constmeted  of  different 
materiab  and  differently  .afieeted  by  temperature  and  other 
known  causes  of  variation,  continue  to  give  perfectly 
consiBtent  results,  the  theory  of  probability  would  lead  us 
to  place  a  high  value  upon  the  measure  of  feime  thus  afforded. 
Now,  we  have  stated  that  our  highest  conception  ^  the 
measurement  of  time  is  derived  from  the  dynamical 
principle  expressed  in  the  first  law  of  motion,  but  wuen 
we  come  to  apply  this  it  is  impossible  to  determine  a  priori 
whether  in  the  case  of  two  given  bodies  tliere  is  no  strese 
acting  between  them  or  between  one  of  them  and  some 
third  object  Consequently,  the  only  course  open  to  us 
if  to  examine  the  motion  of  a  laxge  number  of  material 
systems,  making  such  oorrecdons  for  the  action  of  stresses 
which  we  know  to  be  in  operation  as  our  theoretical 
dynamics  will  enable  us  to  deteimine ;  and,  if  after  this 
we  find  that  several  independent  systems  afford  the 
nme  measuremant  of  time,  while  those  systems  which  lead 
to  a  different  result  disagree  also  among  themselves,  we 
must  accept  the  measurement  of  time  afforded  by  the  first 
set  as  the  true  measure,  and  attribute  the  discrepancies 
manifested  by  the  other  systems  to  some  unknown  stresses^ 
which  it  should  be  our  subsequent  businen  to  discover. 

IForib-^The  contemplation  of  a  stren,  together  with  a  re- 
lative displacement  of  theportions  of  matter  between  which 
it  acts,  introduces  us  to  the  conception  of  work.  If  we  con- 
sider a  stress,  together  with  the  distanoe  through  which  the 
solicited  bodies  are  capable  of  moving  relative  to  one 
another  in  obedience  to  the  stress,  the  object  of  onr  contem* 
pktion  is  the  work  which  may  be  done  under  the  given 
conditions  of  the  system,  add  this  we  call  energy.  The  sub- 
ject uf  which  natural  philosophy  treats  is  the  transformation 
of  energy,  which  in  ail  its  phases  takes  place  in  accordance 
with  two  great  principles,  known  respectively  as  the 
principles  of  the  conservation  and  the  dissipation  of  energy. 
Of  theee  two  principles  the  former  rests  upon  a  much 
hi^r  scientific  basis  than  the  latter.  In  order  to  lose  our 
faith  in  the  principle  of  the  conservation  of  eneigy  we  must 
give  up  our  belief  in  the  fundamental  principles  of  dynamics 
expressed  in  the  laws  of  motion  ;  but  as  regards  the  dissi- 
pation of  energy  we  can  say  little  more  than  that  all  tho 
operations  of  nature  with  which  we  are  acquainted  take 
place  in  accordance  with  this  principle.  Clerk  Maxwell 
has,  however,  shown  that  it  is  possible  to  subvert  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  dissipation  of  energy  by  the  simple  exercise  of 
a  sufficiently  high  order  of  intelligence.  For  the  statement 
and  discunion  of  these  two  principles  see  Enxbot. 

It  is  the  work  of  the  natural  philosopher  to  explain  the 
operations  of  nature  in  accordance  witA  the  principles  of 
dynamics,  and  we  consider  that  we  understand,  any  pheno- 
.menon  when  we  have  shown  it  to  consist  jof  a  motion  of 
matter  and  determined  the  character  of  this  motion.  Thus 
it  is  that  dynamics  forms  the  foundation  of  every  branch  of 
natural  philosophy,  and  a  thorou^^  appreciation  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  conservation  and  dissipation  of  energy  is  the  only 
safe  guide  in  physical  investigations.  (w.  a) 

DYNAMITE  (Siwofuf,  strength),  the  name  applied  to 
various  explosive  preparations  containing  nitroglycerin. 
The  first  practical  application  of  nitroglycerin,  discovered 
by  Sobrero  in  1B47,  was  made  by  Alfred  Nobel,  who  in 
1863  used  gunpowder  soaked  with  it  for  blasting.  In  1864 
he  found  that  it  could  be  exploded  by  the  initiative  detour 
tion  of  fulminating  materials  ;  and  in  1867,  owing  to  tha 
uncertainty  and  danger  attending  its  employment,  he  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  mixing  it  with  some  solid  and  aheorbani 
inert  substance.  The  uliceons  infusorial  earth  called  in 
Germany  Kietelguhr  proved  to  be  well  adapted  for  this  pur- 
pose, since  it  took  up  as  much  as  three  times  its  weight  of 
nitroglycerin  without  becoming  more  than  damp  to  tho 
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toach.    The  mixture  of  earth  and  nitroglycerin,  to  whidi 

was  added  a  little  alkali oe  material  to  neutralixe  any  acid 

that  might  be  act  free  by  the  latter,  was  termed  by  Nobel 

dynamite.     Ignited  in  the  open  air,  dynamite  bunui  alowly, 

bat  it  is  as  readily  exploded  as  nitroglycerin  itself  by  means 

of  a  detonating  fuie;  and,  though  not  equal  in  bursting  or 

breaking  power  to  uncombiued  nitroglycerin,  on  account  of 

the  absorption  by  its  inert  constituents  of  part  of  the  heat 

dercloped  by  the  exploding  shock,  it  is  greatly  superior  to 

gunpowder,  instead  of  which  or  gun*«ottou  it  is  employed  in 

blasting  coal  and  stone,  removing  piles,  felling  trees,  and 

clearing  stumps  from  forest-land.    It  may  also  be  used  with 

advantage  for  the  destruction  of  cannon  and  for  breaking 

up  large  iron  castings  (see  Compt.  read.,  IxxiL  770).     For 

filling  bore-holes  its  pasty  consistency  renders  it  a  very  oon« 

venient  material 

In  continuous  misses  djmamite  transmits  detonation  at 

the  rate  of  from  19,rj00  to  21,600  feet  a  second.     Cod- 

finemont  is  not  requisite  fur  its  explosion,  and  it  can  be 

Dscd   in  damp  situations  without  to  any  great  extent 

impairing  its  action.  .It  explodes  if  heated  in  a  doaed 

brass  case,  also  on  sharp  percussion  when  placed  between 

two  metallic  surfaces ;  it  should  not,  therefore,  be  kept  in 

hermetically  sealed  receptacles  of  metal  or  other  very  solid 

material     At  a  low  temperature  dynamite  loses  its  tendency 

to  explode  by  detonation.     Another  defect  is  its  liability 

to  pirt  with  a  portion  of  its  nitroglycerin,  especially  when 

in  cotitnct  with  porous  substances,  such  as  the  paper  of 

cartridges  and  wrap]>er8  (see  Guyot,  CompL  rend.t  Ixxil 

CSS).    MM.  Girard,  Millot,  and  Vogt  have  shown  {Afoniteur 

Mcientijifpiey  xiii.  58)  that  for  tlie  manufacture  of  dynamite 

the  bcAt  absorbents  are  kaolin, 'tripoli,  alumina,  and  sugar; 

the  lajst,  like  alum,  the  material  employed  in  Mr.Horsley's 

preparation,  has  the  advantage  of  being  separable  from 

associated  nitroglycerin  by  solution  in  water.     Dynamite 

as  made  by  M.  P.  Champion  consisted  of  20  to  25  parts  of 

nitroglycerin  with  75  to  80  parts  of  finely  pulverized  burnt 

clay  from  glass  works  {Monit.  tnVnf.,  xiii.  91);  and  in 

iiomc  cx])losives  sold  as  dynamite  a  mixture  of  tawdnst 

end  chalk  is  substituted  for  siliceous  substanceSL 

Sco  F.  A.  Abrl,  On  Pecrnt  Invt^Ujntxona  and  Apptieatimu  or 
Fxflns.i-t  /4't'Hts,  1R71  ;  J.  I'rau/!,  I^tt  DynamiU,  ihn  Etgtnadiaf- 
ten  und  6rV6niMc/i.*uwu',  licrliii,  167(L 

DYNAMOMETER  (iCi-a/u^,  strength,  and  ficrpor,  a 
measure),  an  instrument  for  measuring  force  exerted  by 
men,  aniinalfl,  and  machines.  One  of  the  simplest  forms^ 
namely,  that  devised  by  t)ie  mechanician  Graham,  and  im- 
pmved  by  Desagiiliers,  was  essentially  a  steel-yard  in  which 
tho  position  of  the  weight  on  the  longer  arm  indicated  the 
force  exerted  on  the  shorter  in  onler  to  produce  equilibrium. 
The  dynamnmctcr  invented  by  Leroy  of  the  French  Academy 
consisted  of  a  metallic  tube  10  to  12  inches  long,  in  which 
was  a  spiral  spring  with  an  attucbcil  graduated  rod  terminat- 
ing ttl>ovc  in  a  globe.  Pressure  l>eing  applied  to  the  globe, 
til*.*  rod  sank  into  the  tube,  and  thus  marked  the  force 
cnip!uy*»d  in  compressing  the  spring.  M.  Begnier's 
dyiiamomvtcT  ('f?o  Joum.  th  VRcr^e  PoiytechniqHe^  torn,  ii.) 
cvm-ti-t.-i  of  an  rilipticil  steel  spring  having  fixed  to  one  of 
i\A  nrni<(  a  semicircular  grodnatod  brosji  phte  with  central 
inMix,  and  to  the  other  a  stiiall  lever,  which,  acting  on  the 
inJex,  ch'-wH  the  amount  of  forcr  cxcrtctl  in  effecting  a 
greatiT  or  If^s  apjiroxiniation  of  the  arms  to  each  other, 
in  a  Fitnilar  in  strum*  nt  contrived  by  M.  Poucelet,  the 
uprin^'x  ftfi'  hifit^od  to;:.'ther  at  tho  extremities,  and  separated 
frrmi  VM'}\  tither  in  projMjrtion  to  the  tension  brought  to  bear 
nf»'n  th^ra.  A  dynamomfrter  for  therapeutical  purposes, 
invcntcrl  l.y  Dr  Hamilton  of  Long  Island  College  Hospital, 
cnn-tii^tii  of  an  india  rubU»r  bull*  tilled  with  coloured  water, 
into  which  dips  a  tu)i<*  closed  at  the  upp^r  end.  Pressure 
being  applied  to  the  bulb,  some  of  the  water  if  forced  up 


into  the  tnbe,  the  gradnationa  npon  which  show  the  amovi 
of  preasora  upon  Uie  air  within  it  which  is  excrtad  by  tla 
water.  By  the  dynamometer  of  CcdoDel  Morin  a  carvi  ji 
drawn,  the  area  of  which  represents  the  piodoct  of  the  forts 
exerted  into  the  apace  through  which  it  act^  or,  is  etWr 
words,  the  quantity  of  work  performed  in  a  gifw  tin 
Details  with  respect  to  Morin's,  Watt's,  and  otkr 
dynamometers  will  be  found  in  toL  i  of  Ldnahjs'i 
Dietioftmairt  deg  ArUet  IfaHufactum. 

DTBRACHIUM.    SeeDiirKAZxa 

DYSART,  a  seaport  town  and  royal  and  pariiamniuj 
Wr;^  of  Scotland,  in  the  county  id  Fii%  nine  nilss  Mrtlh 
east  of  Bumtialand.  with  a  station  on  the  North  Bmiih 
Railway.  It  conaista  mainly  of  three  naimw  stneti  nk 
a  square  in  the  eentre,  and  on  the  whok  baa  rathtr  s  dsll 
and  deaerted  appearance.  In  the  Hicdi  Street  then  nt  a 
number  of  antique  houses  with  iuMnptions  and  date ;  nd 
towarda  the  south  aide  oi  the  town  there  an  renains  U  n 
ancient  ch^ieL  Beaides  the  old  pariah  church  vitk  in 
tower,  there  are  aix  pkcea  of  wocahip,  an  old  tovB-kooB, 
a  mcchanica*  institute,  and  a  combination  poorhoosa  Iks 
harbonr  ia  tolerably  good,  and  there  ia  a  wet  dockattidwd. 
The  staple  industry  is  the  manufacture  oflinens  and  tkb ; 
but  flax-apinning  and  ahip-bnilding  an  also  canisd  so,  ind 
then  ia  a  large  export  of  coaL  To  the  west  of  the  ton  ii 
Dyaart  House,  the  reaidenoe  of  the  earl  of  BosslyiL  Ai  s 
parliamentary  borough  Dyaart  ia  a  member  of  the  Kiri[eBMj 
district.    The  populatioa  of  the  town  in  1871  was  3471 

Dytsrt  U  nentioneJ  ss  ecrly  as  874  at  the  time  of  s  Dnh 
invuion.  Its  asms  is  isid  to  bs  s eomiption  of  tbs  l^fiaterMii 
a  desert,  snpliad  to  a  cava  oa  tba  na  ahora  vbieh  vaa  cecavlal 
alxrat  440  by  St  Sarf  or  Saaetos  ServaBua,  to  whom  at  a  htir  atfi 
tiie  church  was  dedicated.  From  Jamca  Y.  the  tovm  laorittil  thi 
righu  of  a  royal  burgh.  In  the  15th  and  16th  ceataiifs  it  v«  tk 
8««t  of  a  smt  manufiaotnra  of  salt,  and  bcaidea  dtaUag  ia  tbi 


article  with  Holland  and  otbcreooiitriea,  it  had  a  laiytisirri 
For  aeveral  montha  in  1659  it  waa  the  hMdf|aart«»  oi  tba  Uidi  •( 
the  Congregation,  and  in  1607  it  waa  tba  aonic  of  tboia  RBarfciUi 
nicetinn  of  tbe  synod  of  Fife  known  in  ceclcataatical  biaivy  ai  tb 
Three  Bvnoda  of  Dyaart.  'William  Homy,  a  nativa  af  tbattat, 
waa  maila  carl  of  I^rsart  aitber  by  Ckarica  I.  «r  Cbariaa  iL,  o4 
his  eldfst  danghter  afterwards  saaonted  tba  title  af  eaaatii^  md 
transmitted  the  dignity  to  her  dssccadsats  ^  the  earl  af  UaMik 
her  second  hnsband. 

DYSENTERY  <from  the  pnfiz  fct^  and  Ar^sr.  ikt 
intestine),  also  called  Bloody  FUa^  an 
with  a  local  lesion  in  the  form  of  ii^nimettfrn  and 
tion  of  the  lower  portion  of  the  bowebi 

Although  at  one  tima  a  connMn  dlsaese  in  Gnat  Mm, 
dysentery  ia  now  irery  larely  met  with  there,  and  is  fsrlbi 
most  part  confined  to  warm  ooontriee,  when  it  ia  the  cmm 
of  a  Urge  amount  of  mortility. 

Dyacntery  in  a  sporadic  fom  hot  oeenr  anjwhH%  bl 
this  Tariety  of  the  di^paee  ii  befiered  to  depend  m  s 
different  cause  from  that  to  which  it  ia  dne  when  it  unisii 
endcmioally  or  spreads  as  an  epidemic ;  for,  whib  wdilid 
cases  appear  capable  of  being  ezcitad  bj  initatim  <*"'' 
which  act  locally  on  the  alimentaiy  eina],  and  mta  thn  hi 
developed  out  of  an  ordinary  intestinal  catarrh,  tbe  dynrtnv 
of  tropical  climatea  is  generally  ngaided  aa  owing  ili  erigla 
to  a  specific  poison  of  the  naton^  a  niaani  or  smw  ff^^ 
what  analogoua  to  that  which  ia -believed  to  be  thacHN 
of  malignant  cholera.  How,  and  under  irfiat  drcoBrtMOi^ 
the  dysentery  poison  ia  genented  ie  aCiU  a  mtttm  d 
uncertainty.  The  frequent  inoeiafinw  of  &}muWj  «iik 
intermittent  fever  haa  long  been  lemnr^eii,  and  haa  M  Ii 
the  belief  on  the  pait  of  many  in  a  Bolanal  oritiB  kr 


this  disease.    It  ia,  however,  domfnl  wheUier  aa; 
relationship  can  be  estaWiihed  betwoen  tha 
makrial  form  of  dyaanteiy  ia  a  wn&  — — *ti1 
disease),  since  dysentery  may  be  fbowl  |iravailiif 
evidence  of  malaria  can  be  detoctod.    Aft  tht 
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■rtdn  obiBMsteis  of  climate  and  aoil  aie  known  to  laToor 
sholnanaBeandpropaaafcuHiofdyaanteiT.  LoQgo(»ilu»ied 
il^  tempexataie  of  tnsairand  ground,  ancb-aa  niatt  in 
hm  tropic^  iogtdju  wiih.  a  aoil  of  awampgr  dbanotar,  ava 
hM  conditkina  generally  preaanft  iviiara  dyaentoiy  pravaila 
Ij,  and  yrhen  it  ia  propagated  aa  an  epfldamio 

Amaastc  ' 


fMstoca  an  a^om  abaant.    Amoog  other 


mU 


iH^'yi*^  as  faYooxing  the  apreadof  enidemie  dyaantetr 
ura  Cnpiue  air  and  water,  ixnproper  and  inanffident  food, 
nuipa  froxti  ezoeaaive  indnlgance  in  alfloholic  liqnoii,  and 
nqpoanra  to  diilla  in  wum^reathar,  all  or  manj  of  which 
^Tra  bean  often  found  connected  with  the  propagation  of 
ijaaoteiy  among  large  bodiea  of  pe(^kle^  aa  in  the  caaaof 
inniai^  where  dbo  the  diaeaae  baa  been  freqnantly  aaiociated 
with  ootbreaka  of  scnrvy. 

'  The  oontadouanees  of  epidemic  dTaenteij:  la  generdlj 
idmitted,  a^  it  ia  probM>le  that  in  thia  diieaie  aa  in 
dibleca  the  Tdbicle  of  its  tranamiaaion  ia  contained  in.  the 
Blatter  diachaiged  from  the  bowala  of  thoae  affected. 

Djaenteiy  manifests  itaelf  with  Taiying  degreea  of  inten- 
Btj,  but  in  weU-marked  casea  the  foUowing  aie  tiii6  chief 
lynqytoma.  The  atteck  is  commonly  preceded  by  certain 
prfgnnmitftfy  ini^ift^tfnnK  ii^  the  fonn  of  general  illneaa,  loaa 
of  appetite,  and  some  amoont  of  dianhoea,  which-^prodnalJjy 
increases  in  severity,  and  is  accompanied  with  giipmg  pauoa 
in  the  abdomen  (tormina).  The  diachargea  from  the 
bowela  ancc^ed  each  other  with  great  £raqaen<7.  and  the 
painful  feeling  of  piessuro  downwards  (teneamns)  beoomea 
so  intense  that  the  patient  is  constantly  nesiring  to  defecate. 
IDie  matters  passed  from  the  bowels,  wl^ch  at  mat  reeemble 
Ihcae  of  ordmaiy  diarriiosa,  soon  change  their  character, 
>*fi^»"g  scanty,  moooos  or  slimy,  and  anbaequentl^ 
mbosd  with,  or  consisting  wholly  of,  blood,  along  with 
shreda  of  ezodation  thrown  off  from  the  mnoons  membrane 
of  the  intestine.  The  eyacuations  possees  a  pecnliady 
offiniaiTe  odour  characteristic  of  the  disease.  Although  the 
eonstitotioDAl  disturbance  is  at  first  comparatively  slight,  it 
incceaaen  with  the  advance  of  the  disease,  and  febrile 
symptoms  come  on  attended  with  uigent  thirst  and  scanty 
and  painful  flow  of  urine.  Along  with  this  the  nervous 
depression  is  very  marked,  and  the  state  of  prostration  to 
i^kich  the  patient  is  reduced  can  scarcely  be  exceeded. 
Should  no  improvement  occur  death  may  take  place 
in  from-  one  to  three  weeks,  either  from  repeated  losaea  of 
Uood,  or  from  gradual  exhaustion  consequent  on  the  con- 
tinuanoe  of  the  symptoms,  in  which  case  the  discharges 
from  the  bowels  become  more  offensive  and  are  passed  in- 
voluntarDy. 

When,  on  the  other  hand,  the  disease  is  checked,  the  signs 
of  improvement  are  shown  in  the  cessation  of  the  pein,  in 
the  evacuations  being  less  frequent  and  more  natural, 
and  in  relief  from  the  state  of  extreme  depression.  Con- 
valescence is,  however,  generally  slow,  and  recoveiy  may  be 
imperfect — the  disease  continuing  in  a  chronic  form,  wnich 
may  exist  for  a  variable  length  of  time,  giving  rise  to  much 
suffering,  and  not  unfrequently  leading  to  an  ultimately  fatal 
result 

Several  varieties  of  dysentery  are  described  in  which  the 
lymptoms  are  modified  by  the  association  of  the  disease 
i^th  other  morbid  conditions.  Thus  the  form  known  as 
Malftrial  Dysentery  is  complicated  with*  febrile  attacks  of 
m  intermittent  character,  and  is  frequently  attended  with 
hepatic,  splenic,  and  renal  affections ;  while  it  is  most  suo- 
rafully  treated  by  remedies  which  are  of  value  in  malarial 
diseases,  such  as  quinine.  Again,  in  Scorbutic  Dysentery 
the  attack  is  accompanied  with  the  great  prostration  char- 
icteristic  of  scorbutus,  and  also  with  dangerous  hemorriiage. 
SCalignant  Dj^entery  is  the  term  applied  to  those  oases 
vhere  all  the  symptoms  are  present  in  great  inteooaity,  and 
progrees  rapidly  to  a  fatal  termination.    Such  casea  are 


often  ilteiidad  withgaagrene  and  aloughing  of  the  mnooos 
mambnne  of  thaafiMted  portion,  of  the  bowd. 

The  dvasDtery  poiaoa  Appeara  to  exert  ite  efleeto  upon 
the  gjanonkr  atnictiiiea  of  the  ]a»  fnteatinis  partAcplarly 
in  ite  low«r  part  In  tha  mildar  &ma  of  the  d]aeaaa4heipa 
ia  aimply  a  ooogerted  or  inflamed  condition  ol  the  mnoona 
mamhrani^  with  peduipaaooie  inflammatoiy  exodationon 
ite  aorface^  which  is  passed  off  by  tilie  diidilarttea  from  the 
bowela.  But  in  the  more  aeve*«  f onna  uoeration  of 
the  nmcoqa  membrane  takea  nUoe.  Commancing  in  and 
arqvmd  tho  aolitaiy  glands  of  toe  large  intestine  in  the  focm 
of  egndatinns,  these  ulcers^  email  at  firaL  enlarge  andmn 
into  each  other,  tiH  a  large  portion  of  the  bom  may  be 
implicated  in  th^nloeiattveniooeaB.  Shoold  the  diseaae  bo 
aiteited  iheaa  nlcara  may  heal  entirely,  but  occasionally 
thn^  xemain,  cansing  more  or  less  diaorganiation  of  the 
ooaaof  the  inteatmes^  aa  iaoften  famid  in  5ironio  dysenteiy^ 

cansing  rapidly  stfal  inflammation  of  the  peritoneum,  or 
thsy  mayeioda  a  Uood  veaael  and  pro^ioe  violent  hemor- 
ihM^  Even  idiere  they  nndeivo  healing  ther  may  cause 
miebi  a  atrictora  of  the  odibre  of  the  infjuttinaf  canal  aa  to 
give  rise  to  the  aymptoma  of  obatrnction  which  nltimatoly 
prove  ftitaL 

The  occnrrenoe  of  abaoeaa  of  theliver  in  connection  with 
attacks  of  dyaentory  is  frequently  observed.  It  haa  been 
ascribed  to  the  passage  of  morbid  materisl  firom  tha 
dieeaaed  Jnteatine  into  ue  livar,  but  by  many  hidi  anthori- 
tiea  ia  regarded  more  aa  a  coincidence,  denying  upon 
the  same  dimatio  eaoflea  aa  thoae  which  prediapoae  to  tha 
^jfasDtery. 

TrMtnwU, — ^Where  the  disease  ia  endemic  or  is  prevailing 
epidemically,  it  is  of  great  importance  touae  ail  preventive 
measures,  and  for  this  purpose  the  avoidance  of  sll  canaea 
likely  to  precipitate  an  attack  is  to  be  eigoined.  Exposure 
to  CMd  aner  heat,  the  useof  umipe  fruit,  andintemperanoe 
in  eating  and  drinking  ahould  be  forbidden ;  and  tha 
utmost  care  taken  aa  to  the  quality  of  the  food  and  drink- 
ing water.  In  housea  or  hospitals  where  caaes  of  the  disease 
are  undertreatment,  disinfectants  should  be  fteely  employed, 
and  the  evacuationa  of  the  patiente  removed  aa  speadily  aa 
possible.  In  the  milder  varietiea  of  this  complaint,  sueh 
as  those  occurring  sporadicaDy,  and  where  the  symptoma 
are  probably  doe  to  matten  in  the  bowels  setting  up  tha 
dyaenterie  urritatioo,  tha  employment  of  diaphotetie 
medtdnee  ia  to  be  recommended,  and  the  administntion  of 
aadi  a  laxative  aa  caatorKiil,  to  whidi  a  spoaU  qoaatity  uf 
kndanum  haa  been  added,  wiU  often,  by  removing  tha 
source  off  tiie  mischief,  aireel  the  attack.  In  the  aeverer 
f  onna  of  tiie  diseaw,  those,  namely,  occurring  in  warm 
dimatea,  the  remedy  moat  to  be  relied  on  is  ipecacuanha. 
This  drug,  whidi  haa  long  been  known  aa  poaseaaing  special 
efficacy  in  dysentery  (and  was  originally  introdoced  into 
this  eonntiy  from  Fern  aa  the  radia  ofUid^ttnUrioa),  haa 
proved  of  aignal  valna  in  the  treatment  of  the  diwMse  in 
India,  and,  aa  ahown  by  Dr  Marleani  haa  dimfniahed  tha 
mortality  to  a  remaricabte  eofitent  It  is  administered  in  foil 
dosea  of  25-30  grains  of  the  powder,  which  are  repeated  in 
from  aix  to  ten  hours,  gradoaUy  lessening  tha  quantiiy; 
the  effect  obeervable  is  adiminntion  in  the  pain,  and  in  tha 
frequency  and  offensive  character  of  the  atools,  along  with 
tiie  acceasion  of  profnse  perspiration  and  quiet  sleep.  Hot 
opiate  f  omentetiona  applied  to  the  abdomen  are  of  use  in 
relieving  the  teneamna.  Ice  may  be  freely  taken  to  allay 
thint.  The  diet  ahonld  be  lisht,  consisting  oi  soima  and 
frrinaceooa  food.  In  malarial  dvaenteiy  qdnine  la  tha 
moat  aucceasfnl  remedy,  ipecacnanha  being  generally  found 
to  be  unsuitable ;  while  in  scorbutic  dysenteiy  the  treat 
ment  must  bear  reterenoe  to  the  depcaved  oonmtion  of  tho 
general  health  characteristic  of  aoorimtaa.    In  thia  ftoa 
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of  the  diMMe  the  f rath  Uel  or  UmI  f raU  {JtgU  Mam^ 
lot)  it  Urgely  used  in  Indii.  In  ehronie  djientery  the 
>dminittf>tion  el  ittringeDto  ndi  at  Dorer't  powder  mty 
be  of  eanrio^  bat  the  chief  pointa  to  be  ettended  to  are 
the  Dooriahing  of  the  patient  and  theobeerrance  of  jodidoQa 
hjgienio  meararea,  each  aa  the  dne  clothing  of  the  body, 
the  nae  of  tonici,  hatha,  Ac  A  change  to  a  cooler  dimate 
vften  prorea  of  great  Talne.  (j.  o.  4.) 

DTSPEPSIA  (from  W>  and  rrrrw,  to  digest),  or  In- 
digestion,  it  one  of  the  most  common  of  all  complainta, 
bnt,  from  its  intimate  connection  with  Tariona  other  morbid 
conditions,  the  term  it  tomewhat  Taguely  employed, 
'iliere  are  comparatiTely  fewditeatet  of  any  moment  where 
lomo  of  the  phenomena  of  dyspepsia  are  not  present  as 
associated  symptoms,  and  not  nnireqncntly  these  exist  to 
snch  a  degree  at  to  oiask  the  real  disease  of  which  they  are 
only  compb'cationa*  This  is  especially  the  case  in  many 
organic  diseases  of  the  alimentary  canal,  in  which  the 
symptoms  of  dyspepsia  are  often  Che  most  prominent  In 
its  restricted  meanings  howoTer  (and  it  is  to  this  that  the 
present  brief  notice  applies),  the  term  is  used  to  describe  a 
functional  derangement  of  the  natural  process  of  digestion, 
apart  from  any  strnctoral  change  in  the  organa  concerned 
in  the  act  The  cansps  of  this  ailment  are  very  numerous, 
but  are  generally  regarded  as  bearing  reference  either  to 
the  food,  the  condition  of  the  gastric  juice,  or  the  more- 
meots  of  the  stomach  during  the  prc>ceas  of  digestion. 

Among  the  causes  connected  with' the  food  are  not  only 
the  indulgence  in  indigestible  artidea  of  diet,  but  the  too 
common  practice  of  catmg  too  much  of  what  may  be  other- 
wise quite  wholesome  and  digestible,  irregular  or  too  fre- 
quent meals,  and  imperfect  mastication  of  the  food.  Sub- 
stances which  are  badly  cooked,  or  too  hot  or  too  cold,  the 
excessive  use  of  condiments,  the  pfftA'Pg  of  too  mnch 
liquid  with  a  meal,  and  o»«»r  indulgence  in  tea,  tobacco,  and 
alcoholic  liqnora  are  likewise  fruitful  aouicea  of  dyspepsia. 
Morbid  atatea  of  the  gastric  juice  readily  give  rise  to 
dyspepsia.  This,  fluid  may  be  diminiahed  in  quantity,  or 
be  altered  in  character  by  the  preaence  of  too  much  acid, 
or  by  deficiency  in  ita  active  digestive  principle^  pepaine. 
These  conditions  an  often  connected  with  actual  disease 
of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach,  but  they  may  also 
exist  in  advanced  life,  in  deiffaved  atatea  of  the  geneiml 
health  (as  in  rheumatism,  gont,  Brighfa  disease,  aanmia, 
&c.),  or  in  constitutions  wedcened  bv  fatigue,  over-anxiety, 
or  debauchery.  It  must,  however,  be  hm%  in  mind  that 
not  only  the  gastrie  juice  but  the  other  digestive  fluidt, 
tnch  as  the  taliva,  bile,  pancreatic  and  intestinal  juicea, 
may  by  defects  in  their  amount  or  quality  materially  hinder 
the  process  uf  digestion.  Further,  dyspepsia  may  bo  the 
result  of  a  perverted  condition  of  the  natural  movements  of 
the  stomach  during  digestion, — whereby*  on  the  one  hand, 
owing  to  increased  activity  of  its  profHilsive  power,  the 
food  may  be  carried  into  the  intestinea  in  a  half  dissolved 
it»te,  and  give  rise  to  many  of  the  symptoms  of  indiges- 
ti-jD,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  from  a  wakened  or  atonic 
sute  of  the  muecular  coats  of  the  stomach  digestion  may  be 
retarded,  and  the  food  retained  and  exdte  discomfort  and 
pdn  consequent  on  its  undergoing  fcrmentire  and  putre- 
factive changes. 

Tli'^  iiymptoms  of  dyspepaia,  even  when  due  to  a  like 
raano,  aro  ko  nnmpraus  and  diversified  in  different  in- 
diviiiiiftYj*  that  pruliably  no  description  could  exactly 
r>^prc<ipnt  thrm  n.i  they  occur  in  any  given  case.  All  that 
rsii  bo  here  attfisptcd  m  to  niontion  some  of  the  more 
imtniincnt  morbid  phunfimena  usually  present  in  greater  or 
\tt»  d'^prv-*. 

Wlirn  the  attack  is  dependent  on  some  error  in  diet, 
and  the  d yspei«ia  con4C4]uontly  more  of  an  acute  character, 
then*  i"*  oft'Ti  i^ain  fvll'j^^o'J  u:th  Hickncss  and  vomiting  of 


the'  t^tma^iatk  mtttflit,  afttf  which  tha  patint  bdqb 
hit  fennar  healthy  atata  What  an  eommoBly  kaovi  m 
«bilioDt  attacki"  an  freqaantly  of  thia  fhaaem.  h 
the  mon  dmmio  eaaea  of  dyapepaift  the  ajuipUus  w 
aomewhat  difhrsnt  A  aenaation  of  diteomfost  cobm  <■ 
thortly  after  a  meal,  and  ia  mon  of  the  natnn  of  ei^ 
and  diate&tionin  the  atomach  than  of  actual  paia,sltlMQ§^ 
this  too  may  be  preaent  Theae  f  eelingi  may  ooma  oa  tiru 
each  meal,  or  only  after  certain  meda,  and  they  ns/  inw 
irreepactive  of  the  kind  of  food  taken,  or  only  tftw  orta 
artidea  of  diet  Aa  in  moat  ok  aodi  eaaea  the  food  a  ki^ 
ntained  in  the  atomach,  it  ia  apt  to  imdeigD  fsanthf 
changea,  one  of  the  leanlti  of  whidi  it  the  toeiimBlitioB  d 
gnset  which  caoae  flatnlence  and  enietatioBa  cf  aa  icid  er 
foul  character.  Occaaionally  qnantitMa  of  hot,  tour,  tMU- 
less,  or  bitter  flnid,  or  monthfola  of  half-dirattd  food, 
regurgitate  from  the  atomarh.  Temporary  rriief  bbj  U 
obtained  when  another  meal  ia  takan,  but  toon  ibt  ueoo- 
f ortabla  aensationa  ^om  aa  before.  The  appetite  a 
often  diininished,  bat  may  be  little  impairtd;  tht  toogst 
ia  in  general  laige  and  nabbr,  and  man  or  lesi  f omi 
In  aome  forma  of  thia  complainti  however,  partiaihHf 
where  then  ia  great  irritability  of  the  atynnarh,  the  tcop 
is  abnormally  nd.  Then  ia  genarally  obatinaie  cooBti^« 
tioo. 

Komeroua  disagreeable  and  painfiil  acnsatkni  in  oths 
parte  an  experiraced,  and  an  indeed  often  moie  dii- 
tresaing  than  the  merelv  gastrie  aympton^  Piibi  a 
the  chest,  shortneaa  of  bniathins,  palpitaticB,  hndidba 
giddiness,  affectiooa  of  viaioo,  toldneai  of  the  extteautie^ 
and  general  languor  an  eonmoa  aoconpaniflMBti  o' 
dyspepaia;  while  the  nervona  phenomena  an  ipceiiSj 
troublesome  in  the  form  of  aleepleamfst,  iniubilitf. 
deapandency»  and  hygochondriaaia 

A  diseaw  of  thia  nature,  intarfering.  aa  il  does  viik 
the  assimilative  and  nutritive  proeeaaea,  most  ntrwir.^ 
exert  an  evil  infloence  on  the  genenl  health,  and  then  a 
reason  to  believe  that  nanjr  aeriooa  aihnanla  o«t  tbcir 
origin  to  peraiateni  dyapepaia.  Thia  ia  notably  tht  cm 
aa  regards  phthiaia;  for  although  dyapapiic  ajaiploBi 
often  present  themadvea  aa  oompucationa  mdaesd  l^  tki 
disease,  yet  it  cannot  be  doabted  that  loBg^oacnaid 
indigeetion,  particularly  in  vouth,  mnat  have  the  iftci  d 
favouring  the  oecunenoe  of  oonaunption  in  pcnoH  it  iD 
prediapoaed  to  it 

Dyapepaia  appeait  to  be  in  aome  caaia  hertdilaiy.  b 
itt  chronic  form,  thit  diaeate  may  long  reaiat  traatBat,bBt 
it  ia  alwaya  in  aome  meaaon  inflloffiirad  hj  the  dirt  oi 
regimen  and  by  the  occupation  of  the  patitnt  Aa  a  nit 
peraoma  of  tedentary  puxanita  and  biain-woifcan  mMampn 
from  dyspepeia  than  thoae  leading  active  live^ 

At  re^^rdt  treatnu$ii  only  n  few  genenl  ulna  i  ■>!(■■  a* 
be  made.  The  caref nl  aixangamenfc  cf  the  diet  it  a  vsnir 
of  ilrst  importance.  Qoanti^  unat  be  ngdatad  \^  tkt 
digestive  capabilitiea  cf  the  Individva],  hit  an  aad  tk 
demanda  made  upon  hia  atrength  by  work.  Thin  ii  liuh 
doubt  that  the  danger  ia  in  moat  inatancea  en  tht  mkfi 
exceaa,  and  the  rule  which  enioina  thaeaaaation  froB  m/ai 
befora  the  appetite  ia  satisfied  ia  n  aafa  one  for  dj^Nfon 
Due  time,  too^  most  be  given  for  the  diceslion  of  a  aadl 
and  from  four  to  aiz  houa  an  in  gananl  rtqvind  lor  tkii 
purpose.  «■  Long  faata,  however,  an  naariy  aa  hartfalss  ist 
frequent  mealsL  Of  no  leaa  importanoa  it  the  kind  of  hoi 
taken,  .and  on  thia  point  thoae  who  anffv  from  iiidijutfiw 
must  ever  exercise  the  greataat  carik  Every  articit  of  iirt 
which  past  experience  haa  pvovad  to  diai^iree  ihoald  hs 
shuoned,  since  what  may  appear  trifling  iadisaebiai  ^ 
thU  respect  an  often  prodneCive  cf  graaft  and  proldafid 
suffering.  The  Ublee  which  hava  bean  framed  to  ahow  tbc 
relative  digestibility  of  various  kinda  cf  food,  and  vhaeh 
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haiw9  b«en  ibanded  largely  on  the  obserratioDa  ol  Dr 
Bammnnt  in  the  oelebnted  caae^of  Alexia  St  MartiiV-aro 
odIj  TalnaUe  within  certain  limibi  when  uiplied  to  the 
tnument  of  djapepeia.  It  most  be  borne  in  mind  toat 
idftoaynonuy  olten  plays  aa  important  part  in  digeeUon. 
iome  pereona  being  nnable  to  partake  wikhoot  iimiiy  oc 
■obwancee  which  are  generally  regarded  as  whdleeome  and 
digestible.  Diffienlfcy,  too,  is  often  experienced  in  dealing 
wUh  dyspeptics  from  their  ayersion  to^  or  want  of  appetite 
for,  those  forma  of  diet  whichappearmost  snitable  for  them. 
Experience  has  shown  that  in  this  complaint  no  particular 
kind  of  food  is  absolotely  to  be  relied  on,  but  that  in  general 
the  best  diet  is  one  of  a  mixed  animal  and  vegetable  kind 
simply  bat  well  cooked.  The  partaking  of  many  dishes,  of 
hifl^T  seasoned  or  salted  meats,  raw  Tegetables,  newly 
balDed  bread,  pastry,  and  confectionery,  are  all  well  known 
oomnKm  causes  of  dyspepsia,  and  should  be  aroided.  When 
even  the  simple  diet  nsoally  taken  is  foond  to  diaa«ree.  it 
may  be  necessary  to  change  it  temporarily  for  a  still 
fonn,  soch  as  a  milk  diet^  and  that  even  in  vecy 
qoantity. 

General  hygienic  measnres  are  highly  importanL  since 
whatever  improves  the  state  of  the  health  will  have 
a  favooiable  influence  on  digestion.  Hence  legnlar  exercise 
in  the  open  air,  early  riauag,  and  the  cold  bath  are  to  be 
strongly  recommended. 

The  medicinal  remedies  for  dyspepsia  are  exoeedingW' 
nnmerons,  and  a  few  only  of  them  oan  be  mentionen. 
Attacks  brought  on  b  v  errors  in  dist  are  generslly  relieved 
by  small  doses  of  rfanbarb  and  bismuth,  and  by  the  use  of 
small  quantities  of  light  and  bland  food.  In  chronic 
dyspepsia  the  treatment  must  depend  on  the  canae  of  the 
disorder^  so  far  as  that  can  be  ascertained.  When  the 
dyspepaia  is  of  the  atonic  form  without  mnch  irritability 
of  stomach,  bitter  tonica  such  as  nnx  vomica,  wJumba, 
geoiisn,  or  quassia,  along  with  some  of  the  mineral  adds 
taken  before,  with,  or  immediately  after  a  meal  will  be 
fbond  highly  serviceable ;  while  on  the  other  hand,  when 
there  is  gastric  irritation  with  add  eructations,  ncknesi^  and 
pain,  the  medicinal  hydrocyanic  acid  along  with  bisznnth, 
and  antacida  taken  after  food  will  often  afibrd  reli^ 
Fepsine  is  a  rsmedy  of  undoubted  value  in  many  oases  of 
dyspepsis,  aud  appears  to  auppl^  the'  place  of  that  iugredi* 
enl  of  the  gastric  juice  when  it  is  deficient  in  amount  B 
may  be  given  along  with  a  meal,  alone,  or  in  ooi\junotion 
with  dilated  Inrdrochlorio  add,  whidi  aJso  is  a  remedy  of 
peat  effioatr^  in  indigeation.  Strict  attention  mnst  ever 
be  paid  to  the  regular  actioQ  of  Uie  bowda,  and  where  laxsr 
tivea  are  required  an  aloetio  dinner  piU,  or,  what  ia  often 
better,  one  of  the  mineral  bitter  waters  (such  as  that  of 
RederifikshaU)  which  are  now  so  oommonly  nasd,  shoold 
be  had  raoouxse  to. 

The  employment  of  alcoholic  stimnlantatoassiBt  digestion 
ia  lazgdy  resorted  to  both  with  and  without  medical  advice. 
While  it  seems  probable  that  in  certain  cases  of  atonic 
dyspei^sia,  particulsriy  in  the  feeUe  and  aged,  the  modente 
administratioa  of  alcohol  haa  the  effisct  of  stimnlsting  the 
seeretion  of  gastric  juice^  and  is  aa  important  a4)uvant  Uy 
other  remedies,  the  advantages  of  its  habitnal  use  as  an  aid 
to  digestion  by  the  young  and  otherwise  healthy  is  more 
Uian  questionable,  and  it  will  senerallr  be  found  that 
among  them  those  are  least  troubled  with  indigestioawho 
abstain  from  iL    See  PaTBiOLOOT  and  JDnmcEiOB*  (j.ojl) 


BTVEEE,  in  Qerman  oSbaiJHiveke^  and  in  the  Latin 
^diromdea  ColumhelUL  Uie  "Little  Dove,"  the  name  br 
irhidi  the  mistress  ox  Christian  IL  of  Denmark  is  invan- 
ahlyderignated.  Her  father  was  a  certain  Si^^nitYiUuma, 
w^ho  had  been  obUged  for  political  reasona  to  leave  his 
native  ooontiy  ol  Ttolland,  Settling  at  Bei^^^ha  opened 
an  inn,  which  soon  became  known  for  something  more  than 

)dlBnce  of  hii 
Migh  for  his  ^ 
alkendorp,  the  chancellor,  duf  not  think  it  unhe^ 


his 
wine. 


diter: 


the  hospitality  of  the  host  or  the  exodlence 
l^dien  beanty  was  bosh  enouRh  f oi 
Yalkendorp,  the  chancellor,  duf  not  1 

ng  of  hii  priestly  chara<^ter  to  sound  her  praise  in  the 

off 


-oomi 


beanty  was  bosh  enouRh  for  his  weakest^ 


the  young  crown-piittoe;  and  according,  when  ho 

visited  Bergen  in  1507,  Uie  pripoe  made  a  pomt  of  seeing 
the  **Little  Dove  "  for  himself.  In  matters  of  this  sort 
there  is  unquestionably  a  royal  rpad :  and  so  having  danced 
with  her  at  a  ball  or  two^lie  had  litUe  difBculty  in  getting 
her  to  leave  the  inn  for  a  house  of  her  own  at  Osla  She 
followed  him  to  Copenhagen  on  hie  accesdon  in  1513,  and 
both  her  father  and  mother  obtained  nnusud  influence  at 
court  In  1515  the  young  long,  indeed,  was  constrained 
from  reasons  of  state  to  many  Isabella,  the  sister  of  Charier 
y.;  but  in  spite  of  the  emperor^  remonstrance^  his  relations 
with  Dyveke  and  her  parents  nnderwent  no  real  aiteratioa 
till  her  sudden  death  m  1517.  That  she  had  been  poisoned 
was  the  natural  verdict  of  tibe  popular  feeling ;  and  the 
royal  suspicion  fell  on  Torben  Oza,  warden  of  mb  castle  of 
Copenhagen,  idio  was  known  to  have  made  lovii  to  the 
girl  before  soe  was  carried  off  by  die  prince;  and  was  if 
not  tme  that  two  days  before  her  death  he  had  sent  her  a 
present  of  ehenies  1  It  mattersd  not  that  the  culprit  was 
dedarsd  innocent  by  the  loval  coundl :  "thou^  his  neck 
were  as  thick  as  the  nedt  of  a  buU  It  ahoold  not  aave  hi* 
head,*  raged  the  king ;  and  he  kept  his  word.  Such  ia- 
the  story,  not  altogether  snthentiaited,  whichhas  fuMlshed 
a  &voarite  theme  to  dramatist  and  novelist.  SamsoS  the 
Danish  poet^  published  hia  wdl-known  tragedy  ''Dyveke'' 
in  the  cuse  ol  the  18th  century,  end  it. was  trinslsted  fay 
Manthey  into  German  in  179&  If  (inch  treated  the  snbjeot 
In  a  semi-hlstoricd  manner  in  hia  JBiogrttpk^-Midor.  JBtuAfm; 
Hermann  Maiggraff^i  tragedy  of  Dos  TiMchm  eon  Amtlm' 
dcm  appeared  in  1839,  Bickhoffls  Dutftie  in  184^ 
Hanch'a  WUidm  Zabem  Ji  18H  Ua  Friek%  SgimkC 
WtUum$  in  1843^  and  Moaenthal'a  I>ma$  in  186a 

DZUNQABIA,  Dbqkoabia,  or  SoooimiA,  a  former 
Mongolian  kingdoinof  Central  Ajul,  raisnd  to  Ha  Ug^esi 
pitch  br  Kd£m  or  Bushta  Khan  in  die  ktlar  uTof 
the  17w  centniy,  but  cpmnletely  destroyed  by  Chinese 
invasion  about  i757-<^9.  it  derived  ila  nantt  from  the 
Dsongara,  or  SongaiSi  who  were  so  oalled  beoaose  they 
formed  tha  left  wing  (dlM^Jeft ;  ^or,  hand)  of  theMoQffolian 
army.  Its  widest  limit  (ndndiid  Kashgar,  Tawn4 
Khotan,  the  whole  rqgian  of  the  Thtan  SImn  Moanftains, 
and  in  short  die  greater  proportion  of  that  part  of  Centrsl 
Ada  which  extends  from  36*  to  50*  N.  lat  and  from  W 
to  97*  B.  kog  The  name,  however,  is  more  prorn^f 
anpUed  only  to  the  pcesent  Chinese  province  of  ThianSha» 


appli 
pe4u 


In  and  the  country  watered  by  the  QL  Aa  a  polRlsBf 
or  geogr^ihioal  term  it  haa  praotioaUy  disappearsd  ffan 
tibe  map ;  but  the  range  uf  moontains  stretchmg  north-east 
along  the  southern  frontier  of  the  Land  of  the  Seven 
Streama— as  the  district  to  the  south-esst  of  the  Balkhaeb 
Lake  is  odlod— preserves  the  name  of  the  nninfliiisi 
Range. 
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Eit  die^eeond  Towel-^jinbol  and  Uw  fifth  letter  In  afar 
•Ipbabet  In  iU  original  form  among  the  FhoBniftitini 
it  repreaentad  the  rough  breathing— oar  k:  we  hare  aeen  that 
A  rapiesentad  the  amooth  breathing.  >  Aa  the  Greeka  had 
the  aonnd  A  at  a  veiy  eazly  period,  it  mig^t  haTe  been  ex- 
pected that  thia  ayn^xil  would  have  beoi  taken  by  them 
with  ita  original  value.  But  the  want  of  aymbola  to  denote 
the  Towela  waa  apparently  felt  to  be  more  impeiatiTe ; 
therefore  all  the  Phoenician  aymbola  (corresponding  to  the 
Eobrew  aleph,  he,  ayin^  were  taken  to  denote  the  rowel- 
sounds  Of  €j  o  respectively.  The  form  of  the  symbol  E 
has  varied  little  from  the  earliest  Greek  times  to  our  own. 
In  old  Latin  it  is  sometimes,  but  rarely,  found  in  the 
form  1 1.  The  typical  sound  of  £  in  almost  all  laneuages  is 
ooe  of  those  which  we  denote  generally  by  a  In  English, 
4,g.,  in  the  word  /a<«— that  is,  one  of  the  simple' sounds 
between  A  (English  ah)  and  I  (English  et),  which  are  pro- 
dooed  by  raising  the  tongue  gradually  from  its  lowest 
position  (at  A)  to  lis  highest  poaition  (at  I)  :  in  this  acale 
of  eounds  the  lips  are  not  emploved.  The  most  clearly 
distinguished  of  these  sounds  are  (l)  that  in  mtn,  (2)  that 
ia  fair,  (3)  that  in  fate.  It  will  be  observed  that  these 
M)unds  have  here  different  symbols;  end  if  these  were 
consisteutly  employed  in  English  we  should  not  have  much 
reason  to  complain  of  our  spelling ;  but  e  has  alao  the  I- 
sound  ill  here  and  $e€  ;  at  m  wait  has  the  same  sound  as  a 
iu  faU  ;  and  a  has  many  sounds.  Other  languagea  employ 
dittcritical  marka  to  distinguish  these  sounds;  thus  in 
Italian  we  have  i  and  ^  oilled  "  open  "  and  '*  close  "  e 
lespectively  ;  these  correspond  very  nearly  to  (2)  and  (3) 
mentioned  alrave.  It  i^  probable  that  the  same  distinction 
of  sound  was  given  iu  Latin  by  employing  ae  to  express 
the  open  « :  at  least  open  e  is  commonly  found  in  Italian 
words  which  were  written  in  Latin  with  tie,  or  with  e  short 
It  is  possible  that  in  Greece  a  similar  distinction  of  close 
open  «  was  expressed  in  early  times  by  the  symbols  € 
(epsilon)  and  17  (eta)  ,  but  in  Attica,  at  least  after  403  B.C., 
the  distinction  seems  to  have  been  rather  quantitative  than 
qualitative.  For  the  hLstoir  of  eta  see  article  H.  It  is 
clear  that  iu  a  perfect  alplmbct  we  ought  to  have  at  least 
three  distinct  symbols  between  A  and  I :  we  ought  not  to 
be  compelled  to  distinguish  the  umplc  sounds  by  diphthongs 
or  other  modiHcations.  Indeed  yet  more  symbols  would  be 
desirable,  for  there  are  other  sounds  in  this  scale,  which, 
however,  are  not  oaaily  dLitiuguished  from  the  above  except 
by  a  practised  ear. 

It  is  probable  that  ee  in  English  of  the  ICth  and  I^th 
centurica  had  the  sound  still  h«ird  in  Scotland  in  words 
like  ell,  i,e,,  the  simple  «  in  our  mem  pronounced  long: 
this  is  not  imlil'.o  the  open  €,  but  the  back  of  the  tongue  is 
lower.  But  ee  had  acquired  its  present  I  sound  in  tlie  last 
ccntnrv. 

E/VCHARD,  JouN  (1G3G-1C97),  an  English  divine,  was 
bom  in  SufTolk  in  1C3G,  and  was  educated  at  Catherine 
iloU,  Can.bridgo,  of  which  he  became  master  in  1675  in 
succe?sifi:i   tty   Li'htfoot     IIo   was   created   a   doctor  of 
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in  1C7C  by  royal  mandate,  and  wa.:  twice  (in 
1  K>'J.">)  vir-tjnncclltir  of  the  university.  He 
t!."  7th  July  l»*»y7.  In  1C70  he  had  published 
.  1  iy  a  !iii'n  rnn  pat  iri' ml  it  led  Thf  OruuP'i  and 
:  ,  f  tl*  ('"'  t-  rn/f  •/  tft '  (  Urjy  rwy.'i  .''-</  into  in  a 
lttt*r  in  Jt.  J. ,  wlrich  iTcili  I  rs'i''^  attonticm  ar.<l  pR)^.  kcd 
sevcr.iI  ri'jilii^,  ono  rf  thrm  1  >.  Itil;  froiu  John  Ov^cn.  These 
Were  m<t  ty  S'*m*  CAt-yrtti  iw*.  <^^'.,  in  a  f^ymi  t^.t'r  'o 
k.  L.  (IC71),  whtt«n  in  the  some  bantering  tuoe  as  the 


divinitv 

ii;7y  ' 

diL'i 

unririyui 
he  tat  i'  I 


originil  work.  Eochard  ifctrftmtad  the  contampiSnto  aU 
the  deigy  had  lallffi  to  thair  imparfect  adncatiei^  tk« 
inanffident  hioomea,  and  the  want  (rf  a  traa  vocatioiL  Hs 
gave  anraaing  iUnatratioiia  of  the  abamdity  and  ponrtj  flf 
the  cnrreot  milpit  oimtoiy  of  his  day,  aome  of  thcai  bcii| 
taken  from  toe  aarmooa  of  hk  own  lather.  He  sttsdul 
the  phikaophy  of  Hobbea  hi  hia  ifr  BMit  a^^^A'titn 
conmdtrtd;  in  a  diaiogui  hdwmm  miamhtM  amd  Tiwutkg 
(1672),  and  in hia  Jbai#  Opimitmii^Jir  HMtamimd 
%n  a  teeond  dialcffU€  (1673).  Thaae  were  writtea  ia  tknr 
author's  chosen  vein  of  ligjit  aatiie,  and  Drydsa  pnaid 
them  aa  highly  effective  within  their  own  laaga  It  ii 
noteworthy  that  Eachaid'a  own  aananna  were  not  si^imi 
to  thoae  he  aatiriaed.  Swift  allndee  to  him  as  a  ainsl 
instance  of  a  ancceaaful  hnmoriai  who  eatirsly  bSki  m  a 
serious  writer.  A  ooUeeted  editioii  of  hia  woiks  is  tkiei 
volumes,  with  a  notice  of  his  life,  waa  published  ia  1771 

EADIE,  John  (1810-1876),  theoIogiaB  aad  Ulicsl 

critic,  waa  bom  at  Alva,  in  Stiriingshiie,  on  the  9(k  Ifsy 

1810.     Having  manifested  imaaaal  ability  at  ackool,  U  vm 

sent  to  the  university  of  Gbaffov*  when  ha  passsd  tkm^ 

the  usual  curriculum  in  arta.    Immediataly  altaiwiidi  m 

commenced  to  jtndy  for  the  miniatiy  at  the  Dirmilf  BsD 

of  the  Seceasion  Church,  a  disaanfing  body  which,  oa  iti 

union  a  few  years  later  vth  the  Bdief  Gbnich,  adoplid 

the  denomination  United  Preabyterian.    In  1835  hi  vh 

ordained  to  the  pastoral  ehaige  of  the  Oamfaridgs  8lnK 

Seceasion  chnrch  in  Glasgow.    Here  he  apeedily  atiaiBid  ■ 

positimi  of  great  eadnenoe  and  naafnlneai^  and  fer  Basy 

years  before  the  dose  of  hIa  life  he  waa  geneiaUw  ngudid 

aa  the  leading  repreaentative  of  hia  denonunatioa  ia  ^ 

city  which  has  alwaya  been  its  stroni^Mld.    Thon^hi  W 

little  claim  to  be  called  doqnent,  and  hia  style  wu  ttm 

slovenly,  he  had  many  of  the  other  qwditiea  that  ssraw  lb 

most  useful  and  endnzbg  kind  of  popnlanlj.    As  s 

preacher  he  waa  diatingniuied  \)j  inrariable  good  sma^ 

frequent  flashes  of  happy  illnstratm^  maaeufaa  pki^»dNp 

apiritnal  eamestnesi^  breadth  of  syrmpathy  both  muMW 

and  emotional,  and — moat  qMofieaUy  of  all— by  tta  panr 

he  had  in  his  expoattoiy  diaioisea  of  cooviyiM  thi  I0I 

results  of  biblical  eritidam  in  aa  inftslKgihia  MB  Is  • 

^eral  audience.    Behind  the  careleaBneaa  and  sfpsnl 

indifference  of  hia  manner,  it  waa  not  difficah  lo  drtKl 

the  quick    aensllality  and   tender   lealiK^  whiek  em 

eminently  choracteristie  of  the  man.    IVmgh  nan  iksi 

once  invited  to  an  Important  dlafva  ebewhan,  Dr  Edit 

refused  to  leave  Glasgow,  in  wUa  he  fooad  a  tfhm 

more  exactly  auited  to  hia  paatord  gifiB  than  hs  eorii 

expect  in  any  other  place.    In  1863  he  ranoifed  wilks 

portion  of  his  congregation  to  a  new  and  beastifai  daick 

at  Lansdowne  Crescent^  where  hii  Infliianee  euntiiM^ 

unabated  until  his  death. 

From  his  student  daya  Eadit  bora  a  lepolalSoB  I* 
extensive,  if  not  profound  and  aeemata^  aAolanhiph  wU 
he  justified  and  mcreaaed  dnii^  the  eailiar  ysaa  d  kii 
ministry  to  snch  an  extent  that  in  1843  the  ttevd  !> 
which  he  belonged  appointed  Um  profeasor  cf  bibBcd  Bth 
ature  and  hermenentica  in  ita  DivmitjEaU.  Ha  hsU  An 
appotutment  don;  with  his  miniaterid  charge  tin  tta  dw 
of  bis  life,  and  discharged  its  diUiea  with  aa  cfidsacy  till 
was  cnirpnally  acknowledged.  While  hb  achdaiship  m 
not  minute  or  ttkorough,  hb  was  annaaaad  by  few  bwd 
crimmentttors  of  hb  day  in  range  of  JeaTwing,  aad  Vr  ilil 
f cwrr  ib  tht»  soundnesa  of  JadgBMBl  with  whidi  his 
\^v  '>r,],]:..ri.    As  e  critio  he  wee  aoole  and 
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•8  an  interpreter  he  was  eminently  fair-minded.  In  the 
professor's  chair,  as  in  the  pnlpit,  his  strength  ]aj  in  the 
tact  with  which  he  selected  the  soundest  results  of  bihHcal 
criticism,  whether  his  own  or  that  of  others,  and  presented 
them  in  a  dear  and  connected  form,  with  a  constant  view 
to  their  practical  bearing.  If  this  last  fact  gaTO  a  non- 
academic  aspect  to  some  portions  of  his  lectures,  it 
rendered  them  not  less  interesting  and  probably  not  less 
useful  to  his  auditors.  £adie%  merits  as  a  scholar  were 
early  acknowledged  by  the  usual  honorary  university  dis- 
tinctions. He  receiyed  the  degree  of  LL.D.  from  Glasgow 
in  1844,  and  that  of  D.D.  from  St  Andrews  in  1850. 

Busily  engaged  as  he  was  in  two  dirttnct  offices,  either 
of  which  might  well  of  itself  have  employed  all  his  energies, 
Eadie  neveitiieless  found  time  for  an  amount  of  work  in  a 
third  sphere,  of  which  the  same  thing  might  be  said.     His 
labours  as  an  author  would  have  been  more  than  creditable 
to  one  who  had  no  other  occupation.     Most  of  his  works 
were  connected  with  biblical  criticism  and  interpretation, 
gome  of  them  being  desired  for  popular  use  and  others 
being  more  strictly  scientific.     To  the  fonner  class  belong 
the  Biblical  Cyclopadia^  his  edition  of  CruderCt  Concord- 
ance^ his  Early  Oriental  History,  and  his  discourses  oo  The 
Divine  Love  and  on  Pavl  the  Preacher  ;  to  the  latter  belong 
his  commentaries  on  the  Qreek  text  of  St  Paul's  epistles  to 
the   Ephesians,  Colossians,   Pfaihppians,  and    Galatians, 
published  at  intervals  in  four  volumes,  which  take  a  high 
rank   among  ezegetical  works.     His   Life  of  Dr  Kitto 
obtained  a    deserved    popularity.      His  last  work,  the 
History  of  the  English  Bible  (2  vols.  1876),  will  probably 
be  the  most  enduring  memorial  of  his  ability  as'  an  author. 
Though  not  unimpeachable  in  point  of  arrangement  and 
style,  it  contains  a  fuller  and  more  accurate  account  of  the 
labject  than  is  to  be  found  an3rwhere  else,  and  almost  every 
page  bears  marks  of  the  life-long  interest  and  loving  research 
of  the  author.     His  almost  unrivalled  knowledge  of  the 
various  English  versions,  as  well  as  his  ability  as  a  critic 
and  interpreter  of  the  original,  led  to  his  being  selected  as 
one  of   the  company  for  the  revision  of  the  ttuthorized 
version  of  the  New  Testament,  and  in  this  capacity  it  is 
Understood  that  ho  rendered  excellent  service.     Dr  Eadie 
died  at  Glasgow  on  the  3d  June  1876. 

EADMER,  or  Edmer  (in  Latin  Eadmerus,  and  by 
mistake  Edimems  and  Edinenis),  an  English  ecclesiastic 
ind  historian  of  the  Norman  period,  probably,  as  his  name 
rojrgests,  of  English  as  opposed  to  Norman  parentage.  At 
wTearly  age  he  was  sent  to  tho  Benedictine  monastery  at 
Canterbury  ;  and  there  he  became  acquainted  with  Anselm, 
at  tho  time  of  tho  hitter's  first  visit  to  England  as  abbot  of 
Bee.  The  intimacy  was  renewed  when  Anselm  was  raised 
to  the  episcopal  see  ;  and  thenceforward  Eadmer  was  not 
bo  much  the  archbishop's  disciple  and  follower  as  his  friend 
und  director,  and  that  at  last  not  only  by  Anselm's  private 
recognition,  but  by  the  formal  appointment  of  Pope  Urban 
IL  So  complete,  indeed,  was  the  obedience  shown  by  the 
great  scholastic  philosopher  and  head  of  the  English  Church 
to  his  stlt-clccted  tutcnr,  that— according  to  William  of 
Malmcsbury,  De  gestis  pontificum  Anglorum,  lib.  i — he  is 
said  to  have  waited  for  his  express  permission  before  he 
roso  from  his  bed,  or  even  turned  from  one  side  to  the  other. 
After  An  film's  death  Eadmer  accompanied  Radulph,  the 
new  archbishop,  to  Rome  in  1119 ;  and  on  their  return  in 
1120  ho  wa3  nominated  to  the  see  of  St  Andrews  in 
Scotlan<L  Owing,  however,  to  the  refusal  of  the  Scotch  to 
recognize  the  claims  put  forward  by  Eadmer  and  his  patron 
in  support  of  the  episcopal  authority  of  the  see  of 
Canterbury,  he  was  never  formally  inducted  into  the  office. 
He  was  at  Canterbury  in  1121,  and  he  ppent  the  latter  part 
•f  his  life  as  prior  of  the  monastery  there.  His  death  is 
variously  ansi^jned  to  tho  year  1123  and  1137. 


Eadmer  hu  left  s  km  number  of  wotIdl  of  whieh  s  list  is  givsa 
in  Wbsrton's  AngUa  Baera,  part  iL  Host  important  are  Us 
HiBtorim  Nowntm^  in  ax  books  treatiiig  o<  his  own  timas  down  t» 
tho  death  of  Badalph  in  1122,  sad  his  Ftto  Ansdmi,  which 
ranks  as  one  of  the  chief  aath<»ities  in  regard  to  the  primate. 
The  former  was  first  pabliahed  by  Selden  m  1628,  the  Ltter  at 
Antwerp  in  1651 ;  and  ooth  have  since  been  several  times  reprhited. 
Of  less  mark  are  his  Uves  of  Odo,  Br^gwin,  and  Dourtan,  and  of 
Oswald  and  Wilirid  of  Yoric,  and  his  treatisea— formerly  ascribed 
to  Anselm— /)«  mtatuer  vIrMAiM  jius  fusrumi  in  beaUn  Maria 
tn'rgrtiM.  and  De  aimiiiilMi^nilhuM  8.  Atmlmi.  Nearly  all  his  works 
are  to  be  foond  in  an  eariy  US.  in  the  Ubraiy  of  Corpus  Christ! 
College,  Cambridge  (Caca,  Ko  S71),  and  moat  of  them  havo 
been  reprinted  as  an  appendix  to  Anselm's  Opera  by  Gerberon,  foL 
1675,  and  by  the  Benedictine  monks  of  St  Manre,  foL  Paria,  1721. 
A  number  of  his  letteiB  are  preewred  in  ICSS.  Cotton.,  Otho,  A.  xii. 

Sc«  MpccUllr  WrlgMk  AofrvflMa  BHL  Uin  Aiigl»^oraiaii  Period,  lS4f  ( 
Cbarma,  SaUU  wImWm,  llfly  pp.  IMk  ItTi  fiortoa,  Omtnmf  acoOmi,  voL  L  ppw 
4SS-4M. 

EAQLE  ^Freneh  AigU^  from  the  Lttin  AquUa)^  the 
name  generally  given  to  the  larger  Diuznal  Birds-of-prey 
which  are  not  Vultures ;  but  the  limits  of  the  subfamily 
Aquilince  have  been  veiy  vorionslj  assigned  by  different 
writers  on  systematio  omithology,  and,  as  before  observed 
(BizzAXDf  vol  iv.  p.  603^  there  are  Eaglee  smaller  than 
certain  Buzzards.-  B^  some  authorities  the  Lcemmergeier  ot 
the  Alps,  and  other  high  mountains  of  Europe^  North  Africa, 
and  Asia,  is  accounted  an  Eagle,  but  by  others  the  genus 
Gypaetus  is  placed  with  the  VulturiioB^  as  its  conunon 
English  name  (Bearded  Vulture)  shows.  There  are  also 
other  forms,  sudli  as  the  South-American  ffarpyia  and  its 
allies,  whieh  though  generally  called  Eagles  have  been 
rank^  as  Bnoards.  Li  the  abaence  of  any  truly  scientific 
de^tion  of  the  fomilj  AguUisus  it  la  beet  to  leave  these 
and  many  other  more  or  less  questionable  members  of  tho 
group-HVuch  ae  the  genera  SpiiaetHSf  Circaehts)  SpilomiSy 
Heldarsue,  and  so  forth — and,  so  far  as  qiace  wUl  allow, 
to  treat  here  of  those  whose  nosition  cannot  be  gainsaid. 

True  Eagles  inhabit  all  tne  Regions  of  the  world,  and 
some  seven  or  eight  species  at  least  are  found  in  Europe, 
of  which  two  are  resident  in  the  British  Islands.  In 
England  and  in  the  Lowlands  of  Soot?and  Eagles  only  exist 
as  stragglers  ;  but  in  the  Hebrides  and  some  parts  of  the 
Highlands  a  good  many  may  yet  be  found,  and  their  num- 
bers appear  to  have  rather  increased  of  late  vears  thap 
diminished ;  for  the  foresters  and  shepherds,  finding  that  a 
high  price  can  be  got  for  their  eggs,  take  care  to  protect 
the  owners  of  the  eyries,  which  are  nearly  all  well  known, 
and  to  iDsep  up  Uie  stock  bv  aUowing  them  at  times  to  rear 
their  young.  There  are  also  now  not  a  few  occupiers  of 
Scottish  forests  who  interfere  so  far  as  they  can  to  protect 
Uie  king  of  birds.  But  hardly  twenty  years  ago  trapping, 
poisoning,  and  other  destructive  devices  were  resortod  to 
without  stint,  and  there  was  then  eveir  probability  that 
before  long  not  an  Eagle  would  be  left  to  add  the  wild 
majesty  of  its  appearance  to  the  associations  of  the  moun* 
tain  or  the  lake.^  In  Ireland  the  extirpation  of  Eaglea 
seems  to  have  been  carried  on  almost  unaffected  by  the 
prudent  considerations  which  in  the  northern  kingdom  have 
operated  so  favourably  for  the  race,  and  except  in  the 
wildest  parts  of  Donegal,  Mayo,  and  Kerry,  Eagles  in  the 
sister-island  are  said  to  be  almost  birds  of  thD  past 

Of  the  two  British  species  the  Erne  (IceL  (Em)  or  Sea- 

1  The  late  Lord  Breadalbane  was  perhaps  the  first  large  landowner 
who  set  the  example  that  has  been  sinco  followed  by  others.  On  hla 
unrivalled  forest  of  Black  Mount,  Eagles— «lsewhere  pentecated  to 
the  death — were  by  him  ordered  to  be  nnmoleated  so  long  as  thej  were 
not  noroeroaa  enough  to  cause  considerable  depredatiooa  on  tho 
fanners'  flocks.  He  thought,  and  all  who  have  an  eye  for  tho  harmonieo 
of  nature  will  agree  with  him,  that  the  spectacle  of  a  soaring  Esglo 
was  a  fitting  adjunct  to  the  grandeur  of  his  Argylhihlra  mountain* 
scenery,  and  a  good-eqnivalent  for  the  occasional  Una  of  a  lamb,  or 
the  alight  deduction  ttom  the  rent  paid  by  his  tenantry  in  oonseqoenos. 
How  faithfully  his  %ishea  were  -carried,  ont  by  his  head-forester,  Mf 
Peter  Robvrt»on»  the  pr««ent  writer  has  abundant  means  of  knowfatg. 
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Zig1«  0>j  Hime  calidd  o]so  tbc  ^V1ut«-t»I1»d  and  Ciaano u«  i  diira^  b  wslldMctibadbr'WilliigU^.in  wbwatimitmi 
TEa^y-^Haiiatlnt  aJKn'Ha    aflecti  chisIlT  the  mm!  itul    Bud  to  bcaed  tUo  in  tu  Saowdco  nng*.     It  mUcm  if 

cei^boorhood  of  inluid  wktsn,  Iiriag  in  giwU  part  on  thi  I  erer  freqneoti  th«  ooait,  and  ii  nora  uUtb  on  tlN  *)^M 

fiih  and  refiue  that  ii  tbrown  up  on  the  Bbor«,  tboDgh  ■!  i  than  the  Sea-Ea^^  being  able  to  taka  BCMna  fairda  m  tW^ 
not  (infrequently  takci  living  nraj,  inch  u  lombe,  hai  -.     fly,  bnt  a  large  part  of  ite mittoaiica  ia  tha  fledi  of  n 
and  rabbiu.    On  theae  lait,iailGed, young  e^ampleimoi'iy     that  die  a  natanl  death.     1 
fi«d  when  thaj  winder  eonthward   in  autnnui,  u  th(<~     built   like  that   of   the   other   1 


111  ejiy  ii  gmanllj  pleeid  ai^ 
ther   Britiah  ipmN,'  bat  ^^ 


yearly  io,  and  appwkr  io  Eaglaud.  TheadnlUffig.  I). ire 
diilingninbed  by tlieir prenlent greyiib-broim  colonr,  tbi." 
pale  heitd,  jslloir  heok,  and  vhlU  taL — chancten,  howeriv. 
wading  in  the  immature,  vhicb  do  not  aiaume  the  per1<  :■■- 
plumago  for  »ome  three  or  tour  yarn.  The  ejny  ii  c(:ri 
iLuuly  pliccJ  in  a  bi^h  cliff  or  on  an  island  in  a  hkf — 
•omctimes  on  tbo  gmund,  at  olhen  in  a  tree — andcinai' ts 
of  :i  ruat  mois  of  Rticte,  in  the  midst  of  ubicb  is  fonne'!  a 
hulliiw  lined  with  Lusula lylmlhi  (bj  flnt  obsened  by  ll... 
Llr  Mr  John  Woltuf )  or  some  limilai  grmu,  and  b^ro  ^ :  . 
laid  the  tiro  or  three  irhito  eggs.  In  fonner  dayi  Ibo  E , 
Eiiftle  I'jeiiu  to  Iavo  Lrcd  in  teverol  parts  of  Engbnd-  <  - 
tbc  LiliO  diii'rict,  and  posMUy  even  in  the  Isle  of  Wi;  ':.■■ 
•nd  nil  iJaAuiiiur.  Thij  spcrios  iobfibiti  ell  thenorthurL 
prt  of  the  Old  World  from  Irelund  to  Kamchatka,  im-i 
fcrceJ)  iu  1Cliii>|«  to  far  tu  the  southwnnl  ai  Albania.  In 
the  Nvw  W»rlil,  luiwuvcr,  it  i»  only  found  in  Grecnlar. !. 
beiiiK  iLsL-uhbie  r>.-|<Uccd  by  the  Wbitc-heiuled  or  Bilii 
Ct^te,  JI.  !ry--xrjlului,  a  bird  uf  eimilsr  babiu,  and  :li(- 
I'htMvo  cu.bii'iit  ik  thi-  United  Statea  of  Americi.  Jn  the 
Lt  cjkt  ul  Alii  unura  a  elill  i^tjxi  niid  finer  Sca-E^le,  //. 
f«/<v>V0%  rtUiiir'iiaUu  fur  its  irbita  thif;hs  and  upjier  vi:i;; 
cjivrta.  biiutb-culem  Kuropc  and  Indie  funiUb  smurii 
■mJIcr  »[i«dpii,  //.  IruroryphM,  which  hu  ilarL-j.raeentnti^t . 
II.  ItM-f-iMtT,  in  the  lliday  ArcbiiiclBco  and  Aualrahi, 
wmI.  u  iilii.:*  in  South  Africa  and  Madieewiir,  H.  vunVVr 
•od  //.  ^■■'^f^r■a■U^  rcn>cctivcly.  All  these  Eagles  may  Is 
diitiricui-hid  by  tbtir  sculy  tarei,  while  the  Rroup  next  !<> 
lie  IriTiiliiJ  <if  Live  tl>v  turei  fvalbcitJ  lu  tbe  tues. 

Tba  (ii<l>teii  or  S[otiul»in-E^gIe,  Atuila  chTfKutut,  is  iL<- 
Mcmid  Biiiisb  ipeciea.  This  aUo  lonnerly  inhabii'.J 
England,  and  ft  Dcat,  found  in  166S  in  *e'  Peak  of  Derbv 


ofUn  highly-colonmd,  nrftce,  on  which  vppM  M- 
ferent  ehadea  of  red  and  poiplch  Tbe  adnlt  biid  (i|.  1)  ■ 
of  ft  rich,  dark  brown,  with  the  doDgated  feathM  <f  ib 
neck,  especially  on  the  nape,  light  tawny,  ia  wUA 
imagiuktion  aeesa  "  golden"  hnei  uid  the  toil  nutkd  *ii) 
brown  and  ashy-gr^.  In  the  yonng  tha  tkil  it  '^^ 
tbe  base,  and  the  neck  haa  icmlGelj  any  tawny  tial  W 
Oolden  Eegle  doe*  not  ocenr  in  Iceland,  bat  cRip* 
suiuble  eituetiooB  orer  the  nrt  ef  the  FaUaittie  hr« 
and  a  coosideiable  portion  «(  lb*  Heuclie— tbwfb  tk 
Amen'can  bi^d  baa  Iwen,  ly  aoa»,  coMidarad  ■  dMiO 
spEcics.  Domeatieated,  it  hM  many  times  been  teaiMiH 
t^B  prey  for  ill  maater  in  Enropa,  and  ta  this  spsoB  * 
thought  to  belong  an  Eagle  habitually  aaed  by  the  CV 
Tarttua,  who  caU  it  Btrgvl  or  JUamot,  tec  tbe  opUi  <• 
Butslopw,  foiGs,  and  wolTae.  It  fa  CBiticd  ieHti» 
bonebnck  or  on  a  perch  betwaan  two  BtB,  aad  ntaM' 
when  tbe  quarry  ia  in  ught.  Such  a  tntd,  whca  w 
trained,  is  Taloed,  tayi  TMu,  at  the  prka  <d  two  tss^ 
It  ia  quite  poeaibla,  howmr,  that  mora  than  one  Uid^ 
Eagle  IB  thus  used,  and  tba  aerrieea  <d  A.  tnJiiKt  (wkitt  ■ 
the  Imperial  Eagle  of  eocoe  writw**)  and  «t  A.m 


I  JLM  ^ntij  tuua.  tbt  d 


kPDWB  ■  iMt  la  '■nhb  tea  m  Utaa  ih*  •<  ■H*» 
iHiiT.  Two  k««tUU  Thvi  ft  m  MV  CWIa  1i^^ 
mm  Um  ppM  bj  Ht  W«  «  gin*  li  tkt  Odf 
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hoQi  of  which  are  f onnd  in  Central  Ajda,  u  well  u  in 
Booth-eaitem  Enrope — may  also  be  employed. 

Of  the  other  more  or  leas  nearly  allied  apeciea  or  raoea 
want  of  room  forbida  the  consideration,  bat  there  ia  a 
tmaller  form  on  which  a  few  words  may  be  said.  Thia  has 
uaaally  gone  under  the  name  of  A,  tugvia,  but  ia  now 
lihonght  by  the  best  authorities  to  include  thx«e  local  races, 
or,  in  the  eyes  of  some,  species.  They  inhabit  Europe, 
North  Africa,  and  Western  Asia  to  India,  and  two 
examples  of  one  of  them — ^A.  clanga,  the  form  which  ia 
somewhat  plentiful  in  North-eastern  Germany — have 
occurred  in  ComwalL  The  smallest  true  Eagle  is  A,  pen- 
naiOf  which  inhabits  Southern  Europe,  Africa,  and  India. 
Differing  from  other  Eagles,  of  their  genua  by  ita  wedge- 
shaped  tail,  though  otherwise  greatly  resembling  them,  is 
ihe  A.  oudax  of  Australia.  Lastly  may  be  noticed  here  a 
email  group  of  Eagles,  characterued  by  their  long  legs, 
forming  the  genus  Nuaetus,  of  which  one  roecies,  N. 
foKJaiuM^  ia  found  in  Europe.  The  Osprey  (PancUon), 
though  placed  by  many  among  the  AguilincB,  certainly  doea 
not  belong  to  that  subfamily.  (a.  v.\ 

EAR.  The  simplest  form  of  Ihe  organ  of  hearing  is  a 
amall  aac  containing  fluid,  with  the  auditory  norre  expanded 
upon  it  Sonorous  yibrations  are  communicated  to  this 
sac  either  directly  through  the  hard  parts  of  the  head,  or 
at  the  same  time  by  a  membrane  exposed  to  the  surroimd- 
iog  medium.  :  Bach  is  the  form  of  ear  found  in  many  of 
the  Cmatacea  and  in  the  Cephalopoda.  In  the  Vertebrate,, 
there  ia  a  progressive  development  and  increasing  com- 
plexity from,  the  fishes  up  to  Mammalia.  For  details  as  to* 
the  structure  of  the  ear  in  the  different  subdivisions  of  the 
Yeitebrata,  reference  is  made  to  the  articles  treating  of 
these,  such  as  Amphibia,  Bibds,  &c  ;  and  the  structure  of 
the  human  ear  will  be  found  fully  described  in  the  article 
AsTATOMY^  vol  L  p.  891.  It  is  the  object  of  this  article  to 
describe  the  phenomena  of  auditory  sensation  from  the 
physiological  point  of  view. 

The  sense  of  hearing  is  a  rpecial  sensation  the  cause  of 
which  is  an  excitation  of  the  auditory  nerves  by  the 
vibrations  of  sonorous  bodies.  A  description  of  sonorous 
vibrations  and  of  their  transmission  is  given  in  the  article 
Acoustics  ;  here  we  shaU  consider,  first,  the  transmission 
of  such  vibrations  from  the  external  ear  to  the  auditory 
nerve,  and  secondly,  the  physiological  characters  of  auditory 
sensation.  ^ 

L — 1.  Trammission  in  External  Ear. — The  external  ear 
consists  of  the  pinna^  or  auricle,  and  the  external  auditory 
tneaiiiSf  or  canal,  at  the  bottom  of  which  we  find  the 
membrana  iympani,  or  drum  head.  In  many  animals  .the 
auricle  is  trumpeUshaped,  and,  being  freely  movable  by 
muscles,  serves  to  collect  sonorous  waves  coming  from 
rarioos  directions.  The  auricle  of  the  human  ear  presents 
many  irregularities  of  surface.  If  these  irregularities  are 
ebolisbcd  by  filling  them  up  with  a  soft  material  such  as 
wax  or  oil,  leaving  the  entrance  to  the  canal  free,  experi- 
ment shows  that  the  intensity  of  sounds  is  weakened,  and 
that  there  is  more  difilculty  in  judging  of  their  direction. 
When  waves  of  sound  strike  the  auhde,  they  are  partly  re- 
flected outwards,  while  the  remainder,  impinging  at  various 
angles,  undergo  a  number  of  reflections  so  as  to  be  directed 
into  the  auditory  canal.  Vibrations  are  transmitted  along 
the  auditory  canal,  partly  by  the  air  it  contains  and  partly 
by  its  walls,  to  the  membrana  tympauL  The  absence  of 
the  auricle,  as  the  result  of  accident  or  injury,  has  not 
caused  diminution  of  hearing.  In  the  auditory  canal, 
waves  of  sound  are  reflected  from  side  to  side  until  they 
reach  the  membrana  tympauL  From  the  obliquity  in 
|K>sition  and  peculiar  curvature  of  this  membrane,  most  of 
the  waves  must  strike  it  nearly  perpendicularly,  and  in  the 
sast  advantageous  direction. 


.  2.  Trantmimon  in  Middlt  Ear^ — ^The  middle  ear  b  a 
■mall  cavity,  the  walla  of  which  are  rigid  with  the  exception 
of  the  portiona  consisting  of  the  membrana  tympani,  and 
the  membrane  of  the  round  window  and  of  the  apparatus 
filling  the  oval  window.  Thia  cavity  communicatea  with 
the  phaiyhz  by  the  Euttaehian  tvbe,  which  forms  a  kind 
of  aur-tube  between  the  pharynx  and  the  tympanum  for  the 
purpose  of  regulating  pressure  on  the  membrana  tympani 
It  is  generally  auppos^  that  during  rest  the  tube  is  open, 
and  that  i^  closed  during  the  act  of  deglutition.  As  this 
action  is  ffequently  taking  place,  not  only  when  food  or 
drink  is  introduced,  but  when  saliva  is  swallowed,  it  is 
evident  that  the  pressure  of  the  air  in  the  fympanum  will 
be  kept  in  a  state  of  equilibrium  with  that  of  the  external 
air  on  the  outer  aurface  of  the  membrana  tympani,  and  that 
thus  the  membrana  tympani  will  be  rendered  independent 
of  variations  of  atmospheric  pressure  such  as  may  occur 
within  certain  limits,  as  when  we  descend  in  a  diving  bell 
or  ascend  in  a  balloon.  By  a  forcible  expiration,  the  oral 
and  nasal  cavities  being  closed,  air  may  be  driven  into  the 
tympanum,  while  a  forcible  inspiration  (Valsalva's  experi- 
ment) will  draw  air  froov  that  cavity.  In  the  first  cas^ 
the  membrana  tympani  will  bulge  outwards,  in  the  second 
case  inwards,  and  in  both,  from  excessive  stretching  of  the 
membrane,  there  will  be  partial  deafness,  especially  for 
sounds  of  high  pitch.  Permanent  occlusion  of  the  tube  is 
one  of  the  most  common  causes  of  deafness. 

The  membrana  tympani  is  capable  of  being  aet  into 
vibration  by  a  sound  of  any  pitch  included  in  the  range 
of  perceptible  sounds.  It  responds  exactly  as  to  number 
of  vibrations  (pitch),  intensity  of  vibrations  (intensity),  and 
complexity  of  vibration  (quaUty  or  timbre).  Consequently 
we  can  hear  a  sound  of  any  given  pitch,  of  a  certain 
intensity,  and  in  its  own  specific,  timbre  or  quality. 
Generally  speaking,  very  high  tones  are  heard  more  easily 
than  low  tones  of  the  same  intensity.  As  the  membrana 
tympani  is  not  only  fixed  by  its  margin  to  a  ring  or  tube 
of  bone,  but  ia  also  adherent  to  the  handle  of  the  malleus, 
which  follows  its  movements,  its  vibrations  meet  with  con- 
siderable resistance.  This  diminishes  the  intensity  of  its 
vibrations,  and  prevents  also  the  continued  vibration  of  the 
membrane  after  an  external  vibration  has  ceased,  so  that  a 
sound  Ib  not  heard  much  longer  than  it  lasts.  The  tension 
of  the  membrane  may  be  affected  (1)  by  difl'crences  of  pres- 
sure on  the  two  surfaces  of  the  membrana  t3rmpani,  as  may 
occur  during  forcible  expiration  or  inspiration,  or  in  a  patho- 
logical condition,  and  (2)  by  muscular  action,  due  to  con- 
traction of  the  tensor  tympani  muscle.  This  small  muscle 
arises  from  the  apex  of  the  petrous  temporal  and  the  car- 
tilage of  the  Eustachian  tube,  enters  the  tympanum  at  its 
anterior  wall,  and  is  inserted  into  the  malleus  near  its  root 
The  handle  of  the  malleus  is  inserted  between  the  layers  of 
the  membrana  ^rmpani,  and,  as  the  malleus  and  incus  move 
round  an  axis  passing  through  the  neck  of  the  malleus  from 
before  backwards,  the  action  of  the  muscle  is  to  pull  the 
membrana  tympani  inwards  towards  the  tympanic  cavity 
in  the  form  of  a  cune,  the  meridrans  of  which,  according  to 
Helmholtz,  are  not  straight  but  curved,  with  convexity  out- 
wards. When  the  muscle .  contracts,  the  handle  of  the 
malleus  is  drawn  still  farther  inwards,  and  thus  a  greater 
tension  of  the  tympanic  membrane  is  prodused  On 
relaxation  of  the  muscle,  the  membra  tie  returns  to  its 
position  of  equilibrium  by  its  own  elasticity  and  by  the 
elasticity  of  the  chain  of  bones.  This  power  of  varying 
the  tension  of  the  membrane  is  a  kind  of  accommodating 
mechanism  for  receiving  and  transmitting  sounds  of 
different  pitch.  With  different  degrees  of  tension,  it  will 
respond  more  readily  to  sounds  of  different  pitch.  Thus, 
when  the  membrane  is  tense,  it  will  readily  respond  to 
high  sounds,  while  relaxation  will  be  the  condition  moit 
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adapted  for  low  boddSb.  la  addition,  increued  tension 
of  tne  membrane,  by  increaaing  the  resistance,  trill  diminish 
the  intensity  of  vibrations.  This  is  especially  the  cose  for 
•Bounds  of  low  pitch. 

Helmholt2  has  also  pointed  oat  that  the  p^^iar  form  of 
the  membraua  tympQui  in  man  has  the  effect  of  increasing 
the  force  of    its  vibrations    at  the    expense    of  their 

amplitude. 

The  vibraliona  of  the  mesibrana  tympani  are  transmitted 
to  the  internal  car  partly  by  the  air  which  tfaf  middle  car 
or  tympanum  contains,  and  partly  by  the  chain  of  bones, 
couEisting  of  the  malleus,  incus,  ard  stapes.  Of  thc^e, 
transmission  by  the  chun  of  bones  is  by  far  the  most 
important.  In  >>irda  and  in  the  scaly  amphibia,  this  chain 
IS  r<; presented  by  a  single  rod-like  ossicle,  the  columella, 
but  in  TPi^"  the  two  membranes — the  mcmbrana  tympani 
and  the  membrane  filling  the  fenestra  ovalis — are  connected 
by  a  cumpound  lover  consisting  of  three  bones,  namely,  the 
imUcu^j  or  hammer,  inserted  into  the  mcmbrana  tym|)aui,' 
the  iiiciw,  or  anvil,  and  the  stapes,  or  stirrup,  the  ba^e  of 
which  fits  into  the  oval  window.  The  Icvbr  thus  formed 
has  its  fulcrum  n-jar  the  short  process  of  the  incus,  which 
abuts  against  the  tympanic  wall  ;  the  power  is  applied  at 
the  huudle  of  the  malleus,  and  the  rusibtanco  is  at  the  bado 
of  the  stirrup.  Both  by  direct  e.\pcrimeulal  observation 
and  by  calculation  from  data  supplied  by  measurement  of 
the  lengths  of  the  arms  of  the  lever,  Uclmholtz  has  shown 
ib^t  by  this  arrangement  vibrations  are  diminished  in 
cxtt-nt  in  ths  ratio  uf  3  to  2,  but  arc  inversely  increased  in 
force.  Coniideriug  tbu  great  resistance  offered  to  ezcur- 
tiious  of  the  stapcj,  buch  an  arrangement  muist  bo 
ulvaiitageoud.  It  muht  aUo  be  noted  that  in  the  transmis- 
bi.fn  of  vibrations  of  the  membrana  tympani  to  the  fluid  iu 
the  labyrinth  or  internal  ear,  through  the  oval  window,  the 
chain  of  0:»aicles  vibrates  as  a  whole  and  acts  efficiently, 
although  its  length  may  be  only  a  small  fraction  of  the 
wave  length  of  the  sound  transmitted. 

3.  Tran^miifLii  in  the  lutemal  Ear. — The  internal  car 
ii  c'.impoj^ed  of  the  labyrinth,  fonned  of  the  vestibule  or 
central  part,  the  bcmi circular  canals,  and  the  cochlea, 
each  of  which  consUu  of  an  osseous  and  a  membranous 
portiun  (»-:ee  vul.  L  p.  803).  The  omeous  labyrinth  may  be 
regarded  as  an  o.^seoiu  mould  in  the  petrous  i)ortion  of  the 
tcnipitral  bono,  lined  by  te^selated  endothelium,  and  con- 
taining' a  ^niiill  quantity  of  fluid  called  the  jierilym}ih.  In 
thi:i  ni  'uld,  )i.irtially  burroundei  by,  and  to  some  extent 
rliMtin^  in,  this  tluid,  there  is  the  membranous  bbyrinth, 
in  cvr'.ain  [lari^  i>f  whieh  we  find  the  terminal  ujiparatus  in 
rounec;iun  uith  the  auditory  nerve,  imn:erscd  in  another 
fluid  called  the  r.i.l  'lyin^'h.  The  mcnjbrauous  labyrinth 
coiisi-t.^  i'f  a  \e3t1l1ular  i>ortiun  forniid  by  two  bmall  sac- 
liLii  dil.itations  i-alled  the  f'i'\'iiU  and  the  v.tricU,  the  latter 
i>f  uhiuh  ci>nirinuii«:atv..>  \\\i\\  the  B('Uii;:ircuIar  canaLi  by  ilvc 
I'pcnini:^.  Kach  canal  cuii-iAts  of  a  tulie,  bulging  out  at 
L-ach  extremity  to  us  to  fur:a  the  M»-calIed  'iMftulla,  in 
uhicli.  on  a  jT^jectir^  lidge,  called  the  e.irt<i  aco'fjitica, 
tl.'.  r..-  are  cAU  tearing  or  dLVelopeJ  into  lung  auJiiory 
/  iiVi,  wLich  are  tube  rcL'ard'jd  as  the  perijiheial  eiid-orjians 
of  ti.e  ^1  '.:".•  u!ar  I  r.iuehta  of  the  anditury  ucrve.  The 
i-.-vLl-  if  di^i.  i  -n  of  the  niemli.-ar.jUa  labyrinth  toi»>U'ts  of 
thi-  i/-. -*..«i-  ■'..•"m'«.  a  tube  of  trianu'iilar  l"i»r::i  fitting  in 
liLl-A- ■■1.  tl."  t.\  1  «  ivitiLi  in  the  ewchi-ja,  called  tliu  »t:i.'a 
I'j.'i'- .'/,  I  •  L.iii.'  il  cuninience;!  in  th-j  \e^tibjle,  and  the 
rv  ■.;  i.i-,  il-  iM-:  :t   tnds  in   thu   tyni|»;:ii'.iiJi,  at   tho 
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nerve,  and  which  is  fullj  daieribed  in  toL  L  pi  bSi.  It  k 
sufficient  to  state  here  that  thia  orgm  ooniiita  mmntitSif 
of  an  arrangement  of  epithelial  oella  bearing  hain  vkicb 
are  in  communication  with  the  tenntnal  filamenti  of  thim 
portion  of  the  aoditory  nerve,  and  that  groups  of  thci^ 
hairs  pasa  through  holes  in  a  closely  investing  mc^ 
branc,  membruHa  retieutaris^  which  niay  be  supposed  tv, 
act  as  a  damping  appaiatna,  so  as  quickly  to  stop  thc^ 
movements.  The  ductus  cuchlesris  and  tiie  two  scalK  a^ 
filled  with  fluid.  Sonorous  vibrations  mB$  reach  the  ^"  ^ 
in  tho  labyrinth  by  three  different  waja— ^1)  by  t^ 
osseous  walls  of  tho  labyrinth,  (2)  bj  the  air  io  the  ty-^ 
panum  and  tho  round  window,  and  (3)  faj  the  haie  ol  ^^  ^ 
stapes  inserted  into  the  oval  window. 

When  the  head  is  plunged  into  water,  or  brought  ^^ 
direct  contact  with  any  vibrating  body,  vibrations  v*n^     — 
transmitted  directly.    Vibrations  of  the  air  in  the  la^^^ 
and  iu  the  uaaal  passages  are  also  communioated  dii^^^ 
to  the  waUs  of  tho  cranium,  and  thus  pass  to  the  lahyr^^^ 
In  like  manner,    wo  may  experience  peculiar  su^^bi^ 
fiensationa,  such  as  blowing,  rubbins,  and  hisung  io\xt^ 
duo  to  muscular  contraction  or  to  the  passsge  of  hlooi/j^ 
vessels  close  to  the  auditory  organ.      It  hsi  net   bc^ 
satisfactorily  made  out  to  what  extent,  if  any,  vibratMai 
may  be  communicated  to  the  fluid  in  the  labyrinth  by  th$ 
round  window.    There  can  be  no  donbti  howerer,  tiut  it 
ordinanr  hearing  vibrations  are  communicated  chieflj  by 
the  cham  of  bones.     Wlicn  the  base  of  the  stirrup  is  yiksd 
into  the  oval  window,  the  preuure  in  the  labyriDik  ifr 
creases,  the  impulse  passes  along  the  scale  veilibuli  to  tb 
scale  tympani,  and,  as  tho  only  mobile  part  of  the  vill  of 
the  labyrinth  is  the  membrane  covering  the  round  vindov, 
this  membrane  is  forced  outwards ;  when  tho  hsia  of  tk 
btirrup  {lasses  outwards,  a  reverse  action  takes  plsea   Tkoi 
the  fluid  of  tho  labyrinth  may  receive  a  scriss  of  psbeior 
vibrations  isochronous  with  the  movements  of  the  bus  at 
tho  stirrup,  and  these  pulsus  affect  the  tenuiosl  S|ipiBta 
in  connection  with  the  auditory  nerve. 

Since  tho  size  of  the  membranous  labyrinth  is  so  hmO. 
measuring,  in  man,  not  more  than  J  inch  in  Iss^lb  I9 
|th  inch  in  diameter  at  its  widest  part,  and  since  il  ii  • 
chamber  consisting  partly  of  condnxts  id  very  imgohr 
form,  it  is  impossible  to  state  accurately  the  coom  flf 
vibrations  transmitted  to  it  bj  impnlses  commoaietfi' 
from  the  base  o^  the  stirrup.  In  the  cochlea,  ribniiflBi 
must  pass  from  the  saccule  along  the  scale  veitibali  tstki 
apex,  thus  affecting  the  membrane  of  RciMnsr,  which  ibiai 
its  roof ;  then,  passing  through  the  opening  at  the  ipn(^ 
hflicotrtuia),  they  must  descend  by  the  aeala  tympui  Is 
the  round  window,  and  affect  in  thor  pasHge  thenmn* 
bajiilaris,  on  which  the  organ  of  Oorti  is  ■itaited  A«* 
the  round  window  impukcs  must  bs  refleeted  hickeirfH 
but  how  they  affect  tho  advancing  impulsse  is  not  kicA 
But  tho  problem  is  even  more  complez  when  «e  tiks  '^ 
account  the  fact  that  impulses  are  tiansmitted  BBiItts^ 
ously  to  tho  utriclo  and  to  the  semicireular  csasb  op* 
municatiu.;  with  it  by  five  openings.  The  nods  of  icSk* 
of  the^c  vibrations  cr  impulses  npoo  the  nervoos  toaii^ 
tious  is  still  unknown  ;  but  to  appreciate  critioillr  tki 
hy]»utuebi3  which  has  been  advapeed  to  eiplsia  it,  it  ■ 
n'eLe.oMr}-,  in  tho  first  place,  to  refer  to  loiBe  of  As  gaml 
characierti  of  auditor}'  sensation. 

4.  Certain  cofuiitions  are  neosnaiy  for  eirifafinn  of  tki 
auditur>-  u-.Tve  sufficient  to  prodnoe  a  essatioa.  Is  tkt 
tirv.  I'laiv.  tho  vibrations  must  bave  a  csrtain  aMnliiah ■ 
if  ti'o  feclle,  no  impression  will  be  prodacedL  Q> 
u.ininium  limit  has  been  stated  to  be  the  sensalioB 
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In  the  not  pltee^  TibrttboB  mnsi  hate  a  eertain  damtion 
to  be  pereeiTed ;  and  lastly,  to  excite  a  aenaaiioii  of  a  eon- 
tumons  xnnaicsal  aoaod,  a  certain  number  of  Tibrationa  mast 
oeenr  in  a  given  interral  of  time.  The  lower  limit  is 
about  30,  and  the  upper  about  ZOfiOO  vibrationa  per 
aeoond.  Below  30,  the  individual  impulses  may  be 
obaeryed,  and  above  30,000  few  ears  can  detect  any  sound 
at  alL  The  extreme  upper  limit  is  not  more  than  35,000 
vibrations  per  second.  Auditory  sensations  are  of  two 
kinds — noises  and  musical  sounds,  yoiiet  are  caused  by 
impulses  which  are  not  regular  in  intensity  or  duration,  or 
are  not  periodic,  or  they  may  be  caused  by  a  series 
of  musical  sounds  occurring  instantaneously  so  as  to  pro- 
duce discords,  as  when  we  place  our  hand  at  random  on  the 
key-board  of  a  piano.  Mutieal  tonet  are  produced  by 
periodic  and  regular  vibrations.  In  musical  sounds  three 
eharactors  are  prominent — intensity,  pitch,  and  quality. 
ImUnsity  depends  on  the  amplitude  of  the  vibration,  and  a 
greater  or  lesser  amplitude  of  the  vibration  will  cause  a  cor- 
responding movement  of  the  transmitting  apparatus,  and  a 
corresponding  intensity  of  excitation  of.  the  terminal 
apparatus.  Fitch,  as  a  sensation,  depends  on  the  length 
of  time  in  which  a  single  vibration  is  executed,  or,  inoSer 
words,  the  number  of  vibrations  in  a  given  interval  of  time. 
The  ear  is  capable  of  appreciating  the  relative  pitdi  or  height 
of  a  sound  as  compared  with  another,  although  it  may  not  as- 
certain precisely  the  absolute  height  of  a  sound.  What  we 
call  an  acute  or  high  tone  is  produced  by  a  large  number  of 
vibration^  while  a  grave  or  low  tone  is  caused  by  few.  The 
musical  tones  which  can  be  used  with  advantage  range  be- 
tween 40  and  4000  vibrations  per  second,  extending  thus 
from  6  to  7  octeves.  According*to  E.  H.' Weber,  praetiiieci 
mum'cians  can  perceive  a  difierence  of  pitoh  amounting  even 
to  only  the  ^th  of  a  semitone,  but  tiiis  is  far  Iwyond 
average  attainment  Quality  or  timbre  (or  Klana)  is  that 
peculiar  characteristic  of  a  musical  sound  by  which  we  may 
identify  it  as  proceeding  from  a  pcuticular  instniment  or 
from  a  particular  human  voice.  It  depends  on  the  fact 
that  many  waves  of  sound  that  reach  the  ear  are  really  com- 
pound wave  systems,  built  up  of  constituent  waves,  each  of 
which  is  capable  of  exciting  a  sensation  of  a  simple  tone  if 
it  be  singled  out  and  reinforced  by  a  resonator  (see 
Aoousnos),  and  which  may  sometimes  be  heard  without  a 
resonator,  after  special  practice  and  tuition.  Thus  it 
appears  that  the  ear  must  have  some  arrangement  by  which 
St  resolves  every  wave  system,  however  complex,  into  simple 
pendular  vibrations.  When  we  listed  to  a  sound  of  any 
quality  wev^^cognize  that  it  is  of  a  certain  piteh.  This 
depends  on  the  number  of  vibrations  of  one  tone,  predomin- 
ant in  intensity  over  the  others,  called  the  fundamental  or 
ground  tone,  or  first  partial  tone.  The  quality,  or  timbre, 
depends  on  the  number  and  intensity  of  other  tones  added 
to  it  These  are  termed  harmonic  or  partial  Umei,  and  they 
ore  related  to  the  first  partial  or  fundamental  tone  in 
a  very  simple  manner,  being  multiples  of  the  fundamental 
tone:  thus — 
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When  a  simple  tone,  or  one  free  from  partiali,  is  heard,  it 
gives  rise  to  a  simple,  soft,  somewhat  insipid  sensation,  as 
may  be  obtained  by  blowing  across  the  mouth  of  an  open 
botUe  or  by  a  tuning  fork.  The  lower  partials  added  to 
the  fundamental  tone  give  softness  combinied  with  richness ; 
while  the  higher,  especially  if  they  be  veiy  high,  produce 
^  brilliant, and  thrilling  effect,  as  is  caused  by  the  brass  in- 
struments of  an  orchestra.  Such  being  the  facts,  how  may 
#My  be  explained  physiologically  t 


Littia  ii  yet  known  ngarding  the  mode  of  action  of  tk» 
vibrationa  of  the  flu'd  in  the  labyrinth  upon  the  terminal 
appaiatna  connected  with  the  auditory  nerve.  There  oaa 
he  no  doubt  that  it  ia  a  mechanical  action,  a  true  oommnni- 
cation  of  impulsea  to  delicate  hair-like  processes,  by  the 
movemento  of  which  the  nervous  filaments  aro  irritated. 
In  the  human  ear  it  has  been  estimated  that  there  are 
about  3000  small  arches  formed  by  the  rodi  of  Corti  (see 
Aitatoky).  Each  arch  rests  on  the  basilar  membrane^  and 
supports  rows  of  cells  having  minute  hair-like  processes 
somewhat  resembling  cilia.  It  would  s^pear  also  that  ths 
filamenta  of  the  auditory  nerve  terminate  in  the  basibr 
membrane,  and  possibly  they  may  be  connected  witii  th» 
haimsells.  At  one  time  it  was  supposed  by  Helmholtz  that 
these  fibres  of  Oorti  were  elastic  and  that  they  were  tuned 
for  particular  sounds,  so  as  to  form  a  regular  series  correa- 
ponding  to  all  the  tones  audible  to  the  human  ear.  Thus 
2800  fibres  distributed  over  the  tones  of  seven  octevo* 
would  give  400  fibres  for  each  octeve,  or  nearly  33  for  & 
semitone.  Helmholts  has  put  forward  the  ingenious 
hypothesis  that,  when  a  pendular  vibration  reaches  the  ear, 
it  excites  by  sympathetic  vibration  the  fibre  of  Corti  which 
18  tuned  for  ite  proper  number  of  vibrations.  If,  then, 
different  fibres  are  tuned  to  tones  of  different  pitoh,  it  is 
evident  tha^  we  have  here  a  mechanism  which,  by  exciting 
different  nerve  fibres,  will  give  rise  to  sensations  of  piteh. 
When  the  vibration  is  not  simple  but  compound,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  blending  of  vibrationa  corresponding  to 
various  harmonics  or  partial  tones,  the  ear  has  the  power 
of  resolving  this  compound  vibration  into  ite  elements.  Ife 
can  only  do  so  by  different  fibres  responding  to  the  con- 
stituent vibrationa  of  the  sound,— one  for  the  fundamental 
tene  being  stronger,  and  giving  the  sensatibn  of  a  particular 
phch  or  fisight  to  the  sound,  and  the  others,  corresponding 
to  the  upper  partial  tones,  being  weaker,  and  causing  spedu 
though  undefined  sensations,  which  are  so  blended  together 
in  consciousness  as  to  tenninate  in  a  complex  sensation  of 
a  tone  of  a  certain  quality  or  timbre.  It  would  appear  aft 
first  sight  that  33  fibres  of  Corti  for  a  semitone  are  nol 
sufficient  to  enable  us  to  detect  all  the  gradations  of  pitch 
in  that  interval,  since)  as  has  been  stated  above,  trained 
musicians  may  distinguish  a  difference  of  ^^ th  of  a  semitone^ 
To  meet  this  difficulty,  Helmholtz  states  that  if  a  sound  is 
produced,  the  piteh  of  which  may  be  supposed  to  corns 
between  two  adjacent  fibres  of  Corti,  both  of  these  will  bs 
set  into  sympatiietic  vibration,  but  the  one  which  comes 
nearest  to  the  pitch  of  the  sound  will  vibrate  with  greater 
intensity  than  the  other,  and  that  consequentiy  the  pitch 
of  that  sound  would  bo  thus  appreciated.  These  theoretical 
views  of  Helmholte  have  derived  much  support  froui 
remarkable  experimenta  of  Hansen,  who  observed  that 
certain  hairs  on  the  antennse  of  Mytit,  a  Crustacean,  when 
observed  with  a  low  miscroscopic  power,  vibrated  witla 
certain  tones  produced  by  a  keyed  horn.  It  was  seen  thaft 
certain  tones  of  the  horn  set  some  hairs  into  strong  vibration, 
and  other  tones  other  hairs.  Each  hair  responded  also  U> 
several  tones  of  the  horn.  Thus  one  hair  responded 
strongly  to  dtjf  and  cTf,  more  weakly  to  ^,  and  very  weakly 
to  o.  It  was  probably  tuned  to  some  pitch  between  cT' 
and  (f'^  (Studien  Cber  dbi  Gtlujrorgan  dtr  DtcapodeHp 
Leipsic,  1863.) 

Kecent  histological  ressarehes  have  led  to  a  modification 
of  this  hypothesis.  It  has  been  found  that  the  nids  or 
arches  of  Corti  are  stiff  structures,  not  adapted  for  vibrat- 
ing, but  apparently  consisting  of  a  kind  of  support  for  ths 
hair  cells.  It  iti.  also  known  that  there  are  no  rods  of  Corti 
in  the  cochlea  of  birds,  which  apparently  are  capable  nevep- 
tbeless  of  appreciating  piteh.  Hensen  and  Helmholtz  have 
now  suggested  the  view  that  not  only  may  the  segmenta  of 
the  mcuibraua  luslLri.!  be  strctebed  more  in  the  rsulial  than 
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in  the  longitudinal  airectiuu,  \mt  difTercut  acgmeiitii  may 
1m  stretched  ludially  with  ditferent  degrees  of  tension 
40  as  to  resemble  a  series  of  tense  strings  of  gradually 
increasing  length.  Each  string  would  then  respond  to  a 
Tibration  of  a  particular  pitch  communicated  to  't  \rf  the 
liair-cells.  The  exact  mcchanifim  of  the  hair-cells  and  of  the 
membrana  reticularis,  which  looks  like  a  damping  appa- 
ratutiy  iii  unknown. 

II.  Phf/fiuhyical  Charaeten  of  Audit oiy  Sensation. — 1. 
Under  ordinary  circiuiistmccs  auditury  sensations  are 
referred  to  the  outer  world.  "When  we  hnar  a  sound,  we 
associate  it  with  some  external  cause,  and  it  appears  to 
originate  in  a  particular  j^lace,  or  to  come  in  a  particular 
directioiL  Thid  fueling  vl  extaiority  of  sound  seems  to 
require  tran^missicu  thnnigh  the  mcuibnina  tympani. 
Sounds  which  arc  scut  through  tho  walla  of  the  cranium, 
as  when  the  head  is  immersed  in,  and  the  external  auditury 
canals  are  filled  with,  water,  appear  to  originate  in  the  body 
itself.  It  is  probable,  however,  tbat  the  cxtenial  character 
of  ordinary  auditory  sensations  may  be  marc  the  result  of 
habit  thau  due  to  any  anatomical  peculiarity  of  the  ear 
iUclf. 

2.  Ab  auditory  sensation  lasts  a  short  time  after  the 
cessation  of  the  exciting  cause,  so  that  a  number  of  separate 
vibrations,  each  capable  of  exciting  a  distinct  scnf^aiion  if 
heard  alone,  may  succeed  each  other  so  rapidly  tliat  they 
are  fused  into  a  single  sensation.  If  we  listen  to  tho  puffs 
of  a  syren,  or  to  vibrating  tongues  of  low  pitch,  the  single 
sensation  is  usually  produced  by  about  30  or  35  vibrations 
per  lecond  ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt,  as  was  first  pointed 
out  by  IlL-liidioltz,  that  when  we  b'sten  to  bcat<i  of  consider- 
able intensiry,  produced  by  two  adjacent  tones  of  Mifficiently 
high  pitch,  tho  car  may  follow  as  many  as  132  in  tennis- 
aions  per  second. 

3.  The  sensibility  of  the  car  for  sounds  of  different  ^titch 
is  not  the  same.  It  is  more  sensitive  for  acute  than  for 
grave  sounds,  and  it  u  probable  tbat  tho  maximum  decree 
of  acuteness  is  for  sounds  produced  by  about  3000  vibra- 
iioni  per  second,  that  is  near/a''^  Sensibility  as  to  pitch 
Tgries  much  with  the  individual  and  with  the  training  to 
which  he  has  subjected  himself.  Thus  some  musicians  may 
detect  aditforence  of  y^Va^^^  °^  ^^^  ^^'^^  number  of  vibra- 
tions, while  othtT  pcr:fons  may  huve  difficulty  in  appreciat- 
ing a  f^oniittinc  Tni.-*  power  of  appreciating  differences  of 
pitch  is  trnncd  a  correct  or  just  car,  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  of  its  impmvemciit  by  cultivation. 

4.  ]Ieariii;i  with  two  ears  docs  not  appear  materially  to 
influL-nce  auililive  bcniiction,  but  probably  the  two  organs 
are  enabled,  ni>t  only  to  correct  each  other's  errors,  but  also 
to  aid  us  in  duttrminin,:;  thu  l«*r;ility  from  whence  a  sound 
originates.  It  iB  asserted  by  Fechner  that  one  car  may 
perceive  the  F.amo  tone  at  a  f<lii;htly  higher  pitch  than  tho 
other,  but  this  may  i>robabIy  be  due  to  some  slight  p:itho- 
lof^icil  ciMi  iitioii  in  unc  ear.  If  two  tones,  produced  by 
two  tunin;^  furki  of  e'H'.al  pitch,  are  produced  one  near  each 
ear,  there  is  a  unit'orm  sin;:]^  scns.ition  ;  if  one  of  the 
taniniz  fork.s  1)e  made  to  revolve  round  its  axis  in  such  a 
war  that  iti  tone  increases  and  diminishes  in  inten.sity, 
neither  fi>rk  is  heard  coritinii(»ut«ly,  but  both  p<»und 
alter: 1 1*  Iv.  the  fixed  one  b«'in:;  only  audible  when  the  ru 
Tdlviii.'  oil*'  i.sn()t.  It  is  diilirult  tn  decide  whethor  oxcita- 
tiin*!  tif  ^'>m  -lAithlin;;  elemctits  in  tho  two  earn  can  Iks  di^- 
liripr.  1.  1  fr.»m  Cich  f'thir  It  i.s  probaMo  that  the 
re»  :I'i::l'  '''  1-  iti  'r;s  n:  iv  b«?  f!ijtin(:ui9hr>d.  provitbil  one  of 
tlu»  ^.'--ji' rii:i- 1;  t  tii'«s  tiitrers  fn.m  tlie  otlier  in  iiiteubity  or 
qn.\!:ty,  I'thuii,')!  it  n;iy  l-^  tlic  sam-?  in  piteh. 

r».  !Iith>:rt  •  u.*  li  ivi»  c.^ri-iiien-il  »»nlv  thu  audition  of  a 
•ti./"-^  f;  u!.  I.  m:*.  i:  i.  pi  -ill-;  also  1(1  \.^\c  pimMltaneous 
fiu>I:tiv<.  «.  :  :  itiiin:i.  .«.>  :i:  litii^KMl  h:irmi<nv.  It  \a  ditlicult  to 
a£c<.rt:i.:i  wh.it  ib  th>;  hu.t:  l-tvond  which  dibiiuct  auditory 


sensationi  may  be  perceived.  TTe  haTe  in  liOeniog  loa 
orchestra  a  multiplicity  of  sennatiou  which  pradioi 
a  total  effect,  while,  at  the  same  time,  ve  can  with  mm 
single  out  and  notice  attentively  the  tones  of  one  or  two 
special  instruments.  Thus  the  nleasare  of  nuic  bij 
arise  partly  from  listening  to  simuitaneona,  and  partfj  (na 
tho  effect  of  contrast  or  suggestion  in  passing  throo^  mw- 
cessive,  auditory  sensations. 

The  principles  of  harmony  belong  to  the  ■nblect  of  nirit,  bolitii 
ncees&uy  here  brieHy  to  refer  to  tkrw  from  toe  phyriologieai  piat 
of  view.  If  two  iiuiiric.il  BounJi  reach  the  tax  at  tot  nine  aomfB*., 
an  agi^cablc  or  disogrecaMe  sensation  is  experienced,  vhickDif  be 
tt!nnc'd  a  concwrd  or  a  discord,  and  it  can  he  shown  by  expoiafLt 
with  the  syren  {ko  Acol'stics)  that  this  depends  bjmb  tM  nbsi* 
tional  numlMrs  of  the  two  tx>ncSL  The  octave  {l:i\  the  tvr^flh 
(1:3),  and  JonUe  octave  (1:4),  are  absolutely  conaonsBt  maah; 
the  tifih  (2:31  is  said  to  be  perfectly  consonant ;  tfcen  ibl^ofv,  is  ibi 
direction  of  dissonan^^e,  the  fourth  (3 :  i\  majot  aixtli  (3: 5),  b\^ 
thinl  (4:5),  minor  sixth  (5:8),  and  the  minor  third  (5.0).  Hils 
holtz  hu  attcmx>ted  to  account  for  this  by  tht  applicatioi  of  ku 
theory  of  beats. 

Beats  an;  observed  when  two  sonnda  of  nearly  the  ssms  pitch  n 
pro<luced  to;j^'iher,  and  the  number  of  beats  per  Mcond  beqaills 
the  diffrrvnrc  of  tbc  nuniKT  of  vibrations  of  tbe  two  Mmida   Bnis 
give  riso  to  a  peculiarly  distii^eable  intermittent  smiatiflP,  eon- 
parable  to  what  is  experienced  on  watching  a  fliekcriBf  bgbt,  »ti 
the  painful  bensation  may  arise  iix>m  intermittent  iiritwoa  of  tLs 
auditory  nrrrc   fihiiaeuta.      The  mazimnm  roo^mcss  of  bftt^ 
according  to  Hclmholtz,  is  attained  by  33  per  second;  bcpsiim 
per  second,  the  inJlTiduul  impulses  are  blended  into  one  sufoRi 
auditory  (»ei:satiou.     AVhen  two  notes  are  sounded,  say  oasiuE<v 
not  onlv  m.aY  tlio  first,  fundamental,  or  prime  tones  beat,  bot  mxtid 
tones  of  e.tch  of  the  ]>vimane8  niAjT  beat  also,  and  as  the  discmot 
of  iiitch  of  two  simultaneous  sounds  aQ|;ment%  the  nnmbsrcl  toit^ 
botn  of  prime  tones  and  of  harmonica,  augments  also.    Thspl^ja^ 
lof^cal  effect  of  bcaLi,  lhouj«h  thew  may  not  be  individasUy  dut^ 
guishablc,  is  to  give  ronrhncsB  to  the  car.     If  harmonica  cr  psi^ 
tones  of  prime  tones  coincide,  thcw  are  no  beats ;  if  thfrUaBol 
coincide,  the  bents  produced  will  give  a  character  of  ronpuMM  Is 
the  interral.     Thus  u  the  octave  and  twelfth,  all  tbe  naitul  toM 
of  the  acuto  sound  coincide  with  the  partial  tones  of  thi  gnit 
sound  ;  in  the  fourth,  major  sixth,  and  msjor  third,  only  two  rass 
of  the  part  111  tones  rolucide,  while  in  the  minor  sixth,  mipar  tLit 
aud  minor  seventh,  only  one  pair  of  the  harmonies  eoiDada    Far 
details,  sec  Helmholtz,  0«  Senaaiiav «/  Tont  at  m  Fi^tidtfrn 
Basis  far  th^  Theory  of  Mime,  tranaiated  by  Alczanda  J.  Ua 
London,  IS 75. 

Diseases  of  the  Eab. — ^Deafnesi  may  arise  xrom  obilne- 
tion  of  the  external  car  occasioned  by  disease  of  vBriea 
kinds ;  from  ulceration,  thickening,  or  perforation  of  tki 
membrana  tymimni  ;  from  iufiammatory  affectiouL  Mk 
acute  and  chronic,  of  the  middle  and  internal  eir;  fna 
obstruction  of  the  Eustachian  tube  caused  by  infliTnmttw 
of  its  lining  membmne,  leading  to  thickening  and  accttai* 
lation  of  mucus  or  pus ;  from  diseases  of  the  throat  bledusg 
up  the  end  of  the  Kuatachian  tube :  and,  bstly,  frcm  diMi* 
of  the  auditory  nerve  or  of  the  terminal  apparatos  ofr 
nected  with  it  in  the  mcmbrauoua  labyrinth.     M^  * 
ear-ache,  is  an  iuihunmation,  usually  of  a  riieumatic  viat, 
of  some  portion  of  tho  external  auditory  canal    Mc^t  fr^ 
qucntly  occurring  in  weakly  individncJs,  it  causes  isSs^ 
pain,  which  shoots  over  the  head  on  tbe  adccied  sida   It 
may  lead  to  the  formation  of  a  small  ebsceas  in  one  o(  As 
wax  glands  found  in  tho  passage.     Hot  applicatiooi  bf 
fomentations  or  warm   poultices   give  relief,  and  if  a> 
abccss  funuR,  it  ought  to  bo  carefoUj  lanced.    Ofer^Mt 
Is  a  ninco-purulent  dischai^e,  often  of  a  fcrtid  odfitf* 
from  the  i^ars  of  scrofulous  children.     It  freqneally  ocecn 
durini;  teething,  and  it  may  be  one  of  the  seqiula  ' 
scarlet  fever,  or  measles,  or  small^x.     When  p;^  ts/n 
from  the  ear,  it  nuiy  come  from  the  membrane  lining  ljj> 
dccprr  portion  of  the  external  mcatna.  or  from  the  **™ 
ear  l>y  a  bole  in  the  membrana  tympani.  or  from  duciM 
purtions  of  bone  near  tho  middle,  or  internal  ear.    Tki 
trtalment,  of  cou.r8e,  Taries  according  to  tbe  ranse.  M 
generally  the  oischarge  may  be  ieeeened  in  qoantity,  aei 
I  at  all  c\-cut8  rendered  leei  oSamf,  bj  tbe  nw  of  vw  ^ 
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jeetiont  ol  e^lboUe  teid  or  d  Oondy's  fluid.  Conerdimu, 
coDiiatingof  aocomnlationsof  wax,  often  hard  and  adharaDt, 
may  block  up  the  ezteroal  meatus.  Frequently  theae  may 
not  impair  tiie  aenae  of  hearings  bat  they  give  rise  to  dia- 
treanng  noiBea  of  Tariona  kinda.  They  may  bo  got  rid  by 
ilia  careful  use  of  injections  of  soap  and  hot  water.  Polypi, 
asaally  hard  and  firm,  but  sometimea  soft  and  gelatinous, 
occur  in  the  external  meatus.  The  external  ear  may 
become  hypertrophied,  as  in  idiots;  it  may  contain  concre- 
tions of  urate  of  soda,  as  in  gout ;  and  it  may  be  the  seat 
of  fibrouB  tumoun.  In  the  insane,  large  tumours,  filled 
with  blood,  termed  h<Bmatoma,  sometimes  occur.  One  of 
the  most  conmion  causes  of  deafness  in  children  is  chronic 
enlargement  of  .the  tonsils  from  repeated  quinseya  or  from 
a  strumous  habit  Frequently  also  the  Eustachian  tube  ia' 
occluded,  but  by  passing  a  delicate  catheter  along  the  tube, 
and  aometimes  by  inflating  artificially  the  tympanum  with 
air,  ^hearing  may  be  restored.  It  is  difficult  to  diagnose, 
and  still  more  difficult  to  treat,  diseases  of  the  intemaJ  ear, 
in  consequence  of  its  delicacy  of  structure  and  inaccessible 
aitnatioxL  Pathological  states  of  the  internal  ear  may  give 
rise  to  distressing  attotie  phenomena,  such  as  whizzing, 
buzzing,  hissing,  blowing,  or  danging  sounds;  and  if  they 
are  not  relieved  by  washmg  out  the  external  ear,  or  by  in- 
flating the  middle  ear  by  the  Eustachian  tube,  or  by 
counter-irritation  by  meana  of  small  blisters  or  the  applica- 
tion of  tincture  of  iodine  behind  the  ears,  nothing  more  can 
be  done.  (j.  o,  m.) 

EARL  (Litin,  comei ;  French,  eompte),  a  title  and  rank 
of  nobility  now  the  third  in  the  order  of  the  British  peerage, 
and,  accordingly,  intervening  between'  marquis  and 
viscount  Earl,  however,  was  the  highest  title  and  rank 
of  the  English  nobles  post  eonquestum  until  the  year  1337, 
when  by  Edward  IIL  the  Black  Prince  waa  created  duke 
of  Cornwall  The  **  earl  **  of  England  was  identical  with 
oomie  or  eompte  of  France ;  and,  so  long  as  Norman-French 
continued  to  be  spoken  in  this  country,  the  English  "  earls  " 
were  styled  **  counts  "  as  well  in  England  as  on  the  Con- 
tinent These  powerful  barons  represented  and  succeeded 
the  Saxon  thanes  who  were  ecddormen^  their  own  title 
evidently  having  been  derived  from  the  jari  of  Scandinavia. 

The  nature  of  a  modem  earldom  is  readily  understood, 
since  it  ia  a  rank  and  dignity  of  nobility  which,  while  it 
confers  no  official  power  or  authority,  is  inalienable,  in- 
divisible, and  descends  in  regular  succession  to  all  the  male 
heirs  of  the  body  of  the  grantee  until,  on  their  failure,  it 
merges  in  the  Crown.  Not  so  waa  it  with  either  the  nature 
or  the  descent  of  the  ancient  earldoms  of  England.  In 
early  feudal  times  titles  independent  of  office  did  not  exist 
The  earls,  or  eomites,  of  those  days,  therefore,  were  actual 
officers,  each  having  supreme  authority  in  his  own  earldom, 
or  '*  county,"  under  tho  Crown ;  each  one  of  them  also 
deriving  from  his  earldom  a  certain  fixed  revenue,  the 
IMMaession  of  which  was  at  once  an  apanage  of  his  official 
dignity  as  earl,  and  the  evidence  of  his  lawful  and 
recognized  title  to  it  But  an  earldom  has  long  ceased  to 
be  endowed  with  any  official  associations  whatever,  and  has 
become  merely  a  title  by  which  its  owners  in  male  succession 
inherit  and  hold  the  dignity,  third  in  rank,  of  a  peerage. 
In  like  manner,  tho  descent  and  tenure  of  the  ancient 
earldoms  differed  in  many  highly  important  particulan 
from  the  simple  succession  of  the  modem  dignity.  In  the 
eourse  of  their  chequered  history,  we  find  ancient  earldoms, 
instead  of  passing  by  a  quiet  and  clearly  defined  succession 
from  father  to  son,  constantly  depending  on  the  rights  of 
femalo  inheritance ;  they  are  seen  to  have  been  obtained 
by  many  o  husband  jure  uxoru;  they  appear  to  have  been 
transferred  in  an  arbitrary  manner,  or  actually  to  have  been 
divided  between  coparceners,  or  to  have  been  retained  for 
a  while  by  the  Crown  and  let  out  to  farm.     At  the  samo 


time,^  under  such  atnage  conditLona  aa  fheae,  and  amidsl 
oonfliieting  yicissitudes,  untQ  they  finally  mended  in  tha 
Crown,  the  ancient  earldoms  retained  their  vituity.  Thej 
might  descend  veiv  irregularly,  and  become  vested  in 
successive  families,  but  st^  they  did  not  become  extinct ; 
nor  were  the  claims  of  legal  inheritance  wholly  forgotten  or 
aoperseded ;  and,  even  if  for  a  time  Uiey  had  been  latent 
or  had  actually  been  superseded,  they  emerged  mider  mora 
favourable  ciroumstances,  and  under  fresh  arrangements  or 
modifications  they  were  again  recognized  by  the  Crown. 

An  earl  is  "Right  Honourable," and  ia  styled  ''My 
Lord."  His  eldest  son  bears  his  other's  "  second  title,* 
and  therefore,  that  second  title  being  in  most  cases  a 
viscounty,  he  generally  is  styled  '*  Viscount ; "  under  all 
cireumstances,  however,  the  eldest  son  of  an  earl  takaa 
precedence  immediately  after  the  viscounts.  The  younger 
sons  of  earls  are  "  Honourable,"  but  all  their  daugfaten 
are  "  Ladies."  In  formal  documents  and  instruments,  the 
sovereign,  when  addressing  or  making  mention  of  any  pear 
of  the  degree  of  an  earl,  usually  detdgnatea  him  "  trusty 
and  well-beloved  cousin," — a  form  of  appellation  first 
adopted  bv  Henry  IV.,  who  either  by  descent  or  allianoa 
was  actually  related  to  every  earl  and  duke  in  the  realm. 
Tbe  wife  of  an  earl  is  a  countess ;  she  is  "  Bight  Honour 
able,"  and  is  styled  "  My  Lady." 

The  coronet  of  an  earl  has,  rising  from  a  golden  circlet^ 
eight  lofty  rays  of  gold,  each  of  which  upon  ita  point 
supports  a  laige  pearl;  also,  be- 
tween each  pair  of  rays,  at  their 
bases,  there  is  a  golden  conven- 
tional leaf,  the  stalks  of  all  these 
leaves  being  connected  with  the 
rays  and  with  each  other  so  as  to 
form  a  continuous  wreath.   In  re-  ^"l**  Coronet 

presentations,  five  of  the  elevated  rays  with  their  peaila 
and  four  of  the  leavea  are  shown.  The  cap  and  lining  of 
the  coronet,  if  worn  or  represented,  are  the  same  as  those 
of  the  duod  coronet  An  earl's  coronet  without  cap  oi 
lining  is  represented  in  the  annexed  figure. 

In  the  monumental  effigies  of  noble  personages,  which 
yet  remain  from  tho  Middle  Ages,  there  are  many  hi^^ly 
interesting  representations  of  the  varieties  of  coroneta  worn 
by  the  earls  of  those  days  and  by  their  countesses,  before 
this  coronet  had  assumed  its  present  fixed  and  definite 
character.  Thus,  early  in  the  15th  century,  effigies  of  an 
earl  and  countess  of  Arundel,  at  Arundel,  have  very  rich 
coronets.  The  earl's  has  a  series  of  leaves  and  of  clusters  of 
three  small  balls  or  pearls  altemating,  all  of  them  being 
raised  to  a  considerable  height  above  the  drelet,  the  clusters 
rising  rather  higher  than  tiie  leavea.  The  coronet  of  tha 
countess  diffen  in  having  the  raised  clusters  set  alternately 
with  single  balls  or  pearls  that  are  less  elevated.^ 

The  coronet  of  a  countess  now  in  all  respects  is  the  same 
as  that  of  an  earl.  The  scarlet  parliamentary  robe  of  an 
earl  haa  three  doublings  of  ermine.  The  duke  of  Norfolk^ 
who  is  premier  duke,  as  earl  of  Arundel,  Surrey,  and 
Norfolk,  ia  premier  earl  of  England ;  also  he  holds  his 
earldom  of  Arundel,  a  feudal  dignity  (as  it  was  adjudged  by 

1  In  his  effiffy  at  Warwick,  14S9,  the  crert  of  Richard  Beauohamp. 
earl  of  WarHick,  rises  from  a  plain  circlet  that  is  sannounted  by  t 
series  of  pearls  slightly  raised,  bat  without  any  leaves.  Still  later  in 
the  centary,  1483,  Icabel  Planta^nrt,  countess  of  Essex,  In  bee 
bnss  at  Little  Easton  in  Issex,  haa  a 'aeries  of  leaves,  no  leu  tbaa 
thirteen  in  nninher,  that  rise  to  a  uniform  alif^t  elevation  above  tbe 
front  of  on  ample  coronet ;  and  about  the  same  time,  1487,  tha 
coronets  of  another  earl  and  coontea^  of  Arundel  have  thebr  circlets 
heightened  with  an  uninterrupted  aeries  of  architectural  cnnyenttoaal 
leaves,  and  once  more,  at  llever,  In  Kent,  the  brass  to  Sir  T.  BoIeyB. 
K.G.,  earl  of  AViltshire  and  Ormonde,  reprewnta  the  maternal  grand- 
father of  Qneen  Elixaboth,  with  the  insignia  of  the  Uarter,  and  wearing 
a  rich  coronet,  the  circlet  of  which  is  aet  with  amall  peaiis  in  contaal^ 
not  raised,  and  so  numerous  that  nr^arda  of  tw«aty  are  Ainpl&Tid. 
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Eirliamcnt,  the  llUi  of  Henry  \1,  1433),  Ly  the  fact  of  bis 
hereditary  possessioD  of  Arundel  Castle  only.  Ab  heredi- 
tary Earl-Marshal,  hU  Qrace  of  Norfolk  is  the  head  of  the 
Col1o;;o  of  Arms.  (c.  B.) 

ELVRLE,  John  (1601?>1665),  bishop  of  Worcester  and 
aftervrards  of  Salisbury,  was  bora  at  York  about  1601. 
Ho  completed  his  education  at  Oxford,  first  entering  Christ 
Church,  and  taking  his  degree  of  B.A.  in  1619.  He  after- 
wards passed  to  Merton  College,  and  graduated  M.A.  in 
1624.  He  was  api>ointcd  in  1631  proctor  of  the  nniyexsity, 
and  the  sanio  year  became  chaplain  to  Philip,  earl  of 
Pembroke,  then  chancellor  of  the  university.  He  was 
aoon  after  presented  by  this  nobleman  to  the  rectory  of 
fiishopstone,  in  Wiltshire,  and,  having  been  introduced  to 
the  king,  Charles  I.,  was  ap])ointed  chaplain  and  tutor  to 
Pfiiicc  Charles.  In  1642  Earle*took  his  degree  of  D.D., 
and  in  the  following  year  was  elected,  one  of  the  famou» 
Assembly  of  Divines  at  Westminster.  But  his  sympathiee 
with  the  king  and  with  the  Church  of  England  were  so  strong 
that  he  declined  to  sit  Early  in  1643he  was  chosen  chancellor 
of  the  cathedral  of  Salisbury ;  but  of  this  preferment  he 
was  soon  after  deprived.  After  Cromweirs  great  victory 
at  Worcester,  Earle  went  abroad,  and  was  iiamed  clerk  of 
the  closet  and  chaplain  to  Charlea  IL  He  spent  a  year  at 
Antwerp  in  the  house  of  Izaak  Walton's  friend  Dr  Morley, 
who  became  afterwards  bii^op  of  Winchester.  He  next 
joined  the  duke  of  York  (Jamss  II.)  at  Paris,  rcturuiug  to 
England  at  the  Restoration.  He  was  at  once  appointed 
duin  of  Westminster,  and  in  1661  was  one  of  the 
c>immiA»>iouere  for  revising  the  litoigy.  At  the  end  'of 
November  166*2  he  was  consecrated  bii>hop  of  Worcester, 
and  was  translated,  ten  months  later,  to  the  see  of  Salisbury. 
During  the  plague  of  London  BLsh?p  Earle  attended  tha 
king  and  queen  at  Oxford,  and  there  he  died,  November 
17,  1665.  Eurle's  chief  title  to  remembrance  Im  his 
\ritty  and  humorous  work  entitled  Mia-ocosmography^  or 
ii  Pieof  r*f  the  World  discovered^  in  Eaaiij  and  Characten^ 
which  thruwB  light  on  the  manners  of  the  time.  First 
printed  in  1628,  it  became  very  popular,  atd  ran  through 
eight  editions  in  the  lifetime  of  the  author.  A  ucw  edition 
with  notes  and  appendix,  containing  much  interesting 
matter,  by  Philip  Bliss,  was  published  in  1811.  The  style 
is  quaint  and  cpi^^rammatic  ;  and  the  reader  is  frsNiucntly 
reaiindcd  of  Thomas  Puller  by  such  passages  as  this  :  "  A 
iTtiiversity  diinnorid  a  g<.  nt!cmL>n  follower  cheaply  jiurchased, 
f  .ir  Ms  I'wu  money  has  hyr'd  him."  Si'vural  reprints  of  tbe 
1' )  ik  hiivo  buen  issued  since  the  author's  death  ;  and  in 
]  i)7 1  a  Froi.ch  t  ran  ■elation  by  J.  Dyniock  ap|>carcd  with  the 
tiilo  rf  /.^  vice  ridicule.  Earle  was  employe<l  by  Charles 
II.  to  III  1  %e  ilic  Latin  trauslution  of  the  Eikon  Basil ii-e^ 
liui»li.li-.d  in  lOty. 

•'  Pr  E  wr'i-,*'  vr.  ^^  T/or  1  narnnd"n  in  hi*  Z;/*, "  xrim  a  mnn  of  ^rr^at 
yifiy  b;  ■'.  ilrv-.»|..ii,  n  m-i-t  elu-iui:!!  .lU'l  iH"\ivrfiil  I'lciirlitr.  ni-il 
0*'  n  Tiv-r-.iti  11  frt  ]ilci&aii*>.  an  '.  »!'"i:;;hlfi:l,  ;.<»  viiy  iniitiii-iit,  an«l 
fi  V.  ry  ! 'J  I't  ;.'•.•'«,  r'lat  no  ii.a'iV  ?■  rii|<iiiv  a\:h  v.viTi'  (]■  .lin-'l  and 
1  .■.•■•;.  >k,>  nivi  w..ir:"n.'  l.i'Lcii.^ii.t  in  ]i'.>  \\r- *\  .ii.  i  l.alut  a:i'i 
r..:.  ni  :i,  .  i  !::■:•■  va-y  an  i  i-i;!tivali- 1  in  hi':  Ul:avii>ur  and 
ill--  ■-.  Ml-  w  .,  V  :>■  il'W  ti  ti.-  Li-nl  J'.ilkl.uii,  v.lh  *hoT>»  Kf 
f-  ■'■    .    :i!:i  Ii  tr;  •■  .i-  J.--  <  ■■i:i  i  x.iAi'  hi;?  "vii." 

.-  ■  [■  .1'-.  i".'  •■  s"l.!ii  :•  i-f  l^L' J/.i'i'-Vf-VM  .y.'T^.^i-:-,  and  AiUth 
I*.         ■  '  I       '  I-     ■  *•■.■• 

Ji"   .      .       .     I  ■-        •   '   ..     . 


r.MlI.'O-l,   llMiAr.r.  nTfJ-l'^:C^.  Enj^H.-h   mezzotint 
ri-.--:  1%   :.   V;-    1'  .11   in  I.  UiiiMi    in   KlL'.       IIi.^   natural 
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inga  from  the  plotarei  atRonghtou  HaB ;  -aiid  dbM  W 
afterwarda  engraved  in  moiotint    Hit  moat  iiMfeet  ««la 
as  engraver  are  periiapa  tha  fniit  and  flovar  |»ee«  thr 
the  Dutch  artiats  Van  Oa  and  Van  Huyimin.    Aaonipt 
his  historical  aud  figure  anbjecta  are— Agrippisi,  after 
West ;  Love  in  Bondage,  after  Guide  Reni ;  the  Xdjil 
Academy,  the  Embassy  of  Hydeibeck  to  meet  Lmd  Cm- 
waUia,  and  a  Tiger  Hunt,  the  la«t  three  after  Zoffauy ;  a&d 
Lord  Heathfield,  after  Sir  Joahna  Ueynolda     Earluioiha 
executed  a  aeriea  of  200  facsimilea  of  the  drariagi  lal 
aketehea  of  Glande  Lorraine,  which  waa'  pnbiislied  is  3 
vol&  folio,  under  the  title  of  lUter  VeriiAtu  (1777-1819)1 
Earlom  died  in  London,  Ocruber  tf,  1621* 

EAR-BINQ,  an  ornament  worn  pendetat  from  tbtcir^ 
and  generally  auapendcd  by  ueaua  of  a  ring  or  book  {•» 
ing  through  the  penduloiij*  lobe  of  the  ear.  The  geunt 
usage  apjieam  to  have  beeu  to  have  ear-ringi  wore  io  run» 
the  two  omameuta  in  mU  le^jjecca  reiiemb&ng  each  ocbcr; 
in  ancient  timoA,  or  Minetimea  mun»  recently  ubob| 
Oriental  races,  a  dingle'  ear-iiug  ha*  atimetimei  Imcovorl 
The  line  of  this  kind  of  ornaujeut^  which  couatantlj  vis  of 
great  vftlue  and  aometime*  waa  made  of  large  s^dsttt 
from  the  remotest  historical  antiquity .  the  earliest  ueuiica 
of  ear-rings  occnrriug  in  the  book  of  Geueaia  It  spretxt 
probable  that  the  ear-riugi  of  Jacob'a  family,  vblu  U 
bmied  with  hia  atrange  idohi  at  Bethel,  men  regarded  m 
amulets  or  talismans,  such  nuqueationaUy  bfi£bg  the  ertiBi- 
tion  in  which  aome  omamenta  of  this  dan  have  beea  held 
from  a  very  early  period,  as  they  atill  are  held  in  the  Euk 
Among  all  the  Oriental  racea  of  whom  we  luve  any  eeeufti 
knowledge^  the  Hebrewa  and  Egyutians  excepted,  eaMiap 
always  have  been  in  general  naa  by  both  lexaa  ;  vhik  ia 
the  West,  as  well  as  by  the  Hebrewa  and  ^yptiaH^  h  a 
general  rule  they  have  been  eonaidered  cidBavelj  femlt 
omameuta.  By  the  Greeks  and  Rnmana  ako  ear-rings  «en 
worn  only  by  women  ;  and  the  prevalenoa  of  this  iiito 
among  the  racea  of  daaiic  antiquity  ia  illortiated  ii 
a  singular  manner  by  the  eara  of  the  lamoua  itatos  ef  tb 
Venus  dc'  Medici  being  bored,  evidently  for  the  receptioBof 
pendent  jcweU  Ear-rings  invariably  ocoipy  impoctaBt  poo- 
tions  among  the  variona  remains  of  ancient  and  medicnl 
goldsmiths'  work  that  from  time  to  time  liave  revaided 
the  rcecarchea  of  arclueological  inquirers  And  these  csriy 
relica,  with  rare  exceptions  objecta  of  great  beauty  ir' 
delicacy,  never  fail  to  exemplify  the  artistic  stylei  of  then 
periods,  as  they  were  prevalent  among  the  races  by  vIuh 
each  individual  jewel  waa  produced.  Ear-^ings  of  cuftl; 
materials  and  elaborate  workmanahip  have  been  broogbt  ti> 
light  in  considerable  numbers  in  the  Tread  aud  ii 
Peloponnesus  by  Dr  Schlicmann  ;  jewels  of  the  ssme  ite 
of  exquisite  beauty,  and  of  workmanship  that  is  trsif 
wonderful,  have  been  rescued  from  thesspnlchresof  sscicst 
Etruria  and  Greece  by  Signer  Castellani ;  other  ear-rnp  of 
gold  of  characteristic  forms  have  come  down  to  ou  e** 
times  fn.)iu  the  ancient  Egyptiana ;  ve  know  weQ  vhit 
btyled  i»f  oar-rings  were  worn  by  the  Romana  of  tbe  ofu* 
und  by  the  caiiy  Scandinavians ;  and  recent  resctrcha 
among  the  burial  phices  of  onr  Anglo-Saxon  predecesMR  is 
the  a^cuitanoy  of  this  island  have  led  to  the  discoveiy  of 
k-weU  in  con  <ivli-rablj  numbers,  which  among  their  vsrietMS 
melu'le  ear-rinj:^  executed  in  a  style  that  pores  the  ABgl> 
Saxons  t>)  have  made  no  inconsiderable  advanoe  ia  tbe  srti 
of  civiliz.it  ii.ii.  These  same  ornaments,  which  never  ksvi 
f.iIK'n  iiitM  «li.<«ii.so,  enjoy  at  the  present  day  a  vcij  kig^ 

'  ill  jn  "  «>f  fivMiir  ;  like  all  other  modem  jewels,  bovcvtf 
ti.-  •  ..r  iiti^<i  of  I'ur  own  times  as  works  of  arts  can  risia 
ri  I  I.>:-iii.l1  attributes,  because  they  consist  ss  well  of  i» 
]>iiia  tl  2.?   fmin  all  past  ages  and  of  every  race  is  tf 

\  faKi-if'.:!  prod  lilt  ions  that  certainly  can  be  frfT*^  to  W 
^t^ll■  ijf  art  whatever. 
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EABTHy  Fhsubi  or  tex.  Hm  dattmunation  of  tha 
^gm  of  tha  oftrth  ii  a  pioblein  of  tha  highart  impoftanoa 
in  aatronomy,  ■iniainnoh  aa  iha  diamatar  m  tha  aarth  is  tha 
moiSt  to  whidi  all  oalestial  diatancaa  most  ba  xafamd. 
Baaaening,  doobileny'from  the  xmifonn  leral  appeaianea  of 
tha  horuoQ  in  an^  sitnation  in  which  a  apeciator  oan  ba 
|>laaad — tha  Taiiationa  in  altitode  of  tha  cueompolar  ataia 
«i  ona  traveli  towaids  the  north  or  loatb,  tha  disappaaranoa 
of  a  ehip  atanding  out  to  sea^JUMl  parhapa  other  phanomeDa — 
the  aarlieat  aatronomen  nnivernQj  regarded  thia  aardi>aa 
»  qihara,  ML  they  endeavoured  to  aaoertain  its  dimenaiona. 
JbutoUa-  relatea  that  the  mathematleiana  had  found  tha 
^drcnmferance  to  be  400,000  atadia.  Fat  Eratoethanea 
Mppesrs  to  have  been  the  firat  who  entertained  an  aoenrate 
idea  of  the  prindpIeB  on  which  the  determination  of  the 
4gara  of  the  earth  reallj  depends,  and  attempted  to  rednoe 
"them  to  practice.  Hia  reralta  were  Teiy  maccnrate,  bat 
Jua  method  ia  the  aame  aa  that  which  is  followed  at  the 
preaant  day— depending^  in  fact,  on  the  compariaon  of  a 
fine  measured  on  the  earth's  surface  with  the  corresponding 
«re  of  the  heavens.  He  obaerved  that  at  Syene  in  Upper 
JE^ypt,  on  the  day  of  the  aummer  solstice,  the  atm  waa 
exactly  vertical,  whilst  at  Alexandria  at  tha  aame  seaaon  of 
tha  year  its  zenith  distance  was  7*  12^,  or  ona-fiftieth  of  the 
circumference  of  a.cirde.  He  assumed  that  these  placea 
ware  on  the  same  meridian ;  and,  reckoninff  their  distance 
«part  as  0000  atadia,  he  inferred  that  the  cucnmference  of 
the  aarth  was  250,000  stadia.  A  similar,  attempt  was 
made  by  Poeidonius,  who  adopted  a  method  which  di£fered 
from  that  of  Eratosthenes  omy  in  using  a  atar  instead  of 
tha  aun.  He  obtained  240,000  stadia  for  the  circumference. 
"Bat  It  ia  impossible  to  form  any  correct  opiniona  as  to  the 
degree  of  accuracy  attained  in  ^hese  measures,  as  the  length 
of  the  stadium  is  unknown.  Ptolemy  in  his  Otographp 
•sugns  the  length  of  the  degree  aa  500  stadia. 

Se  Arabs,  who  were  not  inattentive  to  astronomy,  did 
not  overlook  the  question  of  the  earth's  magnitude.  The 
caliph  Almamoum,  814  A.ix,  having  fixed  on  a  spot  in  the 
^ains  of  Mesopotamia,  despatched  one  company  of 
astronomers  northwards  and  another  southwards,  measuring 
the  journey  by  rods,  until  each  found  the  altitude  of  the 
pole  to  have  changed  one  degree.  But  the  result  of  this 
measurement  does  not  appear  to  have  been  very  satisfactory. 
iVom  thia  time  the  subject  aeem^  to  have  attracted  no 
attention  until  about  1500,  when  Femel,  a  Frenchman, 
measured  a  distance  in  the  direction  of  the  meridian  near 
Paris  by  counting  the  number  of  revolutions  of  the  wheel 
of  hia  carriage  as  he  travelled.  His  astronomical  obaerva- 
tions  were  xnade  with  a  triangle  used  as  a  quadrant,  and  hia 
resulting  length  of  a  degree  waa  by  a  happy  chance  very 
near  the  tru^ 

The  next  geodesist,  WiUebrord  Snell,  took  an  immense 
;atep  in  the  right  direction  by  substituting  a  chain  of 
triangles  for  actual  linear  measurement.  The  account  of 
this  operation  was  published  at  Leyden  in  1617.  He 
measured  his  base  line  on  the  frozen  surface  of  the  meadows 
near  Leyden,  and  measured  the  angles  of  his  triangles, 
which  lay  between  Alkmaar  and  Bergen-op-2jOom,  wiUi  a 
quadrant  and -semicircles.  He  took  the  precaution  of  com- 
paring his  standard  with  that  of  the  French,  so  that  hia 
leault  was  expressed  in  toises  (the  length  of  the  toise  is 
abont  6*39  English  feet).  The  work  was  recomputed  and 
reobaerved  by  Mnschenbroek  in  1729. 

In  1637  an  Englishman,  Richard  Norwood,  published 
hb  own  determination  of  the  figure  of  the  earth  in  a  volume 
entitled  The  SeamatCa  Practice,  contaynirig  a  Fundanteniall 
Probleme  in  Navigation  experimentally  verifietlf  namely, 
tomeking  the  Compare  of  the  Earth  and  Sea  and  the  quantity 
^a  Degree  in  our  En^iah  Meaeuree,  It  appears  that  he 
on  .the  11th  June  1633  the  suns  meridian  altitude 


b  Loodon  aa  48*  1',  and  on  Jniia  6«  1635,  hit  «wri««^«i 
altitude  in  Toik  aa  09*  38'.  He  meaaoiad  tha  diatanct 
betwaea  theaa  placea  along  the  pnUio  road  paztly  with  a 
chain  and  partly  by  pacing  By  thia  meana,  thronjg^  iymi- 
panaation  of  enron,  he  airivad  at  367,176  feet  for  tha 
degree    a  very  fair  reanlt 

The  application  of  tha  teleaoope  to  oueolar  xnatrnmenta 
waa  tha  next  important  atep  in  the  science  of  measurements 
Ficard'waa  tha  first  who  in  1669,  with  tha  teleacppe,  using 
aach  preoantiona  aa  the  nature  of  the  operation  requirea, 
meaaured  an  are  of  meridian.  He  measured  with  wooden 
rods  a  baae  line  of  0663  toiaea,  and  a  aecond  or  baae  of 
verification  of  3902  toiaea;  liia  tiiangulation  extended 
fjpomMalvoiaine,  near  Paria,  to  Bourdon,  near  Amienap  Tha 
anglea  of  the  triangLea  were  meaaured  with  a  quadrant 
fumiahedwith  a  telescope  having  crosa-wirea  in  ita  focna. 
The  di£ference  of  latitude  of  the  terminal  atationa  waa 
determined  by  observationa  made  with  a  sector  on  a  atar  in 
Caasiopeia,  giving  1*  22'  00"  for  the  amplitude.  Tho 
terreatoial  meaaurement  gave,  78,800  toisea,  whanoa  ha 
inferred  for  the  length  of  the  degree  07,060  toiMa. 

Hitherto  geodetic  obeervations  had  been  confined  to  the 
determination  of  the  magnitude  of  the  earth  considered  aa 
a  sphere,  but  a  discovery  made  by  Richer  turned  tha 
attention  of  mathematiciana  to  its  deviation  from  a  spherical 
form.  This  astronomer,  having  been  sent  by  the  Academr 
of  Bciencea  of  Paris  to  the  iiSand  of  Cayenne,  in  South 
America,  for  the  puipoae  of  determining  the  amount  of 
terrestrial  refraction  and  other  astronomical  olgects^ 
observed  that  his  clock,  which  had  been  regulated  at  Paria 
to  beat  seconds,  lost  about  two  minutes  and  a  half  daily 
at  Cayenne,  and  that  in  order  to  bring  it  to  measure  mean 
aolar  time  it  was  necessary  to  shorten  the  pendulnm  by 
more  than  a  Una  This  fact,  which  appeared  exceedingly 
curious,  and  waa  scarcely  credited  till  it  had  been  confinned 
by  the  subsequent  observations  of  Varin  and  Deahayea  on 
the  coasts  of  Africa  and  America,  was  first  explained  in  tha 
third  book  of  Newton'a  Prineipia,  who  showed  that  it  could 
only  be  referred  to  a  diminution  of  gravity  arising  either 
from  a  protuberance  of  the  equatorial  parts  of  the  earth  and 
consequent  increase  of  the  distance  from  the  centre  or  fron^ 
the  counteracting  effect  of  the  centrifugal  force.  About  the 
same  time,  1673,  appeared  the  work  ^  Huyghens  entitled 
De  Eorologio  Oieiilatario,  in  which  for  the  first  time  wera^ 
found  correct  notions  on  the  subject  of  centrifugal  force. 
It  doea  not,  however,  appear  that  they  were  applied  to  the 
theoretical  investigation  of  the  fi^;nre  of  the  earth  before 
the  publication  of  Newton's  Prinetpia,  In  1 690  Huyghens^ 
following  up  the  subject,  published  hia  treatise  entitled  Dm 
Cau9a  Gravitatis,  which  contains  an  investigation  of  tha 
figure  of  the  earth  on  the  supposition  that  tiie  attraction 
of  every  particle  is  towards  the  centre. 

Between  1684  and  1718  J.  and  D.  Cassini,  starting  from 
Picard's  base,  carried  a  triangulation  northwards  from  Paria: 
to  Dunkirk  and  southwards  from  Paris  to  Collioure.    Theju 
measured  a  base  of  7246  toises  near  Perpignau,  and  a  aome* 
what  shorter  base  near  Dunkirk ;  and  from  the  northern 
portion  of  the  arc,  which  had  an  amplitude  of  2*  12'  9^, 
obtained  for  the  length  of  a  degree  06,960  toises ;  whUe  from 
the  southern  portion,  of  which  the  amplitude  was  6*  18'  07^9 
they  obtained  57,097  toises.    The  immediate  inference  from 
this  was  that,  the  degree  diminishing  with  increasing  latitude^ 
the  earth  must  be  a  prolate  spheroid.    This  conclusion  waa 
totally  opposed  to  the  theoretical  investigations  of  Newton 
and  Huyghens,  and  created  a  great  sensation  among  the 
scientific  men  of  the  day.    The  question  was  far  too  impor-/ 
tant  to  be  allowed  to  remain  unsettled,  and  accordingly  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  of  Paris  determined  to  apply  a  dedaiTa  , 
test  by  the  measurement  of  arcs  at  a  great  difl^anoe  from  eaeh 
other.    For  this  purpose  some  of  the  moat  distingnisha^ 
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nemben  of  their  body  nndertook  tiio  meManmAnt  of  two 
moiduua  arcs  one  in  the  neighbonrhood  of  the  equator,  the 
other  in  a  high  latitnde ;  and  bo  aroee  the  celebrated  expo- 
ditiona  of  the  French  Academicians.  In  liay  1735,  lOi. 
Clodin,  Bongner,  and  De  la  Condamine,  under  the  auepicea 
of  Louis  XY.,  proceeded  to  Peru,  where,  assisted  by  two 
Spanish  officers,  after  ten  years  of  kborions  exertion  they 
measured  an  arc  of  3*  7'  intersected  by  the  equator.  The 
second  paxty  consisted  of  Maupertuis,  Clsiraut,  CSamus, 
Lereonnier,  and  Outhier,  who  reached  the  Qnlf  of  Bothnia 
in  July  1736  ;  they  were  in  some  respects  more  fortunate' 
than  the  first  party,  inasmnch  as  they  completed  the 
measurement  of  an  arc  near  the  polar  circle  of  57  amplitude 
and  returned  to  Europe  within  sixteen  months  from  the 
date  of  their  departure. 

The  measurement  of  Bougner  and  De  la  Condamine  was 
executed  with  great  care,  and  on  account  of  the  locality,  as 
well  as  the  manner  in  which  aU  the  details  were  conducted, 
it  has  always  been  regarded  as  a  most  Tsluable  detennina- 
tion.  The  southern  limit  was  at  a  place  called  Tarqui,  the 
northern  at  CotchesquL  A  base  of  6272  toises  was 
measured  in  the  vicinity  of  Quito,  near  the  northern 
extremity  of  the  arc,  and  a  second  base  of*5260  toises  near 
the  southern  extremity.  Hie  mountainous  nature  of  the 
country  made  the  work  very  laborions,  in  souie  instances 
the  difference  of  heights  of  two  neighbouring  stations 
exceeding  a  mile.  The  difficulties  with  which  the  observers 
hsd  to  contend  were  increased  by  the  opposition  of  the 
more  ignorant  of  the  inhabitants,  and  they  were  at  times 
iu  danger  of  losing  their  lives.  <They  had  also  much 
trouble  with  their  iastraments,  those  with  which  they  were 
to  determine  the  latitadee  proving  untrustworthy.  Bat 
their  energy  and  ingenuity  were  equal  to  the  occasion,  and 
they  succeeded  by  simultaneous  obeervations  of  the  same 
star  at  the  two  extremities  of  the  arc  in  obtaining  vety 
fair  resulta  The  whole  length  of  the  arc  amounted  to 
176,945  toises,  while  the  difference  of  latitudes  was  3*  7'  8". 
In  consequence  of  a  mLBunderstanding  that  aroee  between 
De  la  Condamine  and  Booguer,  their  operations  were  con- 
d acted  separately,  and  each  wrote  a  full  and  interesting 
account  of  the  operation.  Bonguer^s  bvx>k  was  published 
in  1749  ;  that  of  De  la  Condamine  in  1751.  The  toise 
used  in  this  measure  was  ever  after  regarded  as  the  standard 
toise,  and  is  always  referred  to  as  the  Toise  of  Peru, 

The  party  of  Maupertois,  though  their  woik  was  quickly 
dp-?patched,  had  also  to  contend  with  great  difficulties. 
Tbc-y  were  disa^'pohited  in  not  being  ablo  to  make  use  of 
the  small  ii^Iundd  in  the  Gulf  of  Buthnia  fur  the 
trigonometrical  stations,  nii'i  were  forced  to  i)cnctrato  into 
the  furutttit  uf  haphind.  They  commenced  oi)cration9  at 
Turnc^i,  a  city  Fituatutl  on  the  maiiilund  near  the  extremity 
of  the  gulf.  Krum  tliLx,  the  Hiutheni  extremity  nf  their 
arc,  they  cirricii  a  chain  of  trinn^les  northward  to  the 
mountain  Kitti^,  which  they  Kilcited  tis  the  uorthcni 
tcrmruii!!.  In  the  ]<rosecutiun  of  this  wurk  they  suffered 
greatly  from  coM  anil  the  bites  vf  iVtuH  and  gnats.  The 
latitn<lt-.s  Wire  di-ternun>;il  hy  oliscrv:itiuns  with  a  sector 
(in:i<lc  liy  iirah:itu)  of  thu  zenith  distance  of  a  and  8 
1  )ric>  in  in.  The  \m>u  line  wa.<i  mcannred  on  the  frozen  surface 
cif  the  river  Turma  al>uut  the  middle  uf  the  arc;  two  parties 
ni?a.'-ured  it  p'.-paratcly,  and  they  differetl  by  about  4  inches. 
Th*"  result  of  the  whole  wa.^  that  the  ditrercnce  of  latitudes 
of  the  terniiniil  ft.it ii>ns  w;is  57'  2U"T),  and  the  length  of 
the  arc  55,0'J3  toi."eA.  In  this  cxjicditi<^n,  as  well  as  in 
th.kt  til  iVru,  oli«iervatiiiti!i  were  maile  with  a  pendulum  to 
det'-Tuiino  the  furco  of  ^nivity  ;  and  the«e  ob.*iervations 
C(>iticideil  with  the  geixUtical  results  in  proving  that  the 
earth  was  an  oltUte  an- 1  not  pri'Iatc  sfihcroid. 

In  1740  was  pulilUhcd  in  the  Paris  Memoires  an  account, 
by  Cauini  de  Thury,  of  a  remcasurcment  by  himself  and 


Ijuraille  of  tha  iiMridiu&  of  Park  Vith  a  nev  to  U»- 
mine  mora  aecontaly  the  variation  of  tha  dagnttfaBgtti 
meridian,  they  dividad  tfaa  ^'•♦•"^a  fnoi  Doikiric  is 
CoUioure  into  four  partial  area  of  about  two  dcgnei  «eb, 
by  observing  the  latitude  at  five  ataSioDiL  The  nomaksi 
results  previously  obtained  by  J.  and  D.  Ossiini  itit  ■* 
confirmed,  but  on  the  contraiy  the  length  of  tht  dipn 
derived  from  these  partial  arfii  showed  on  the  Hok  n 
increase  with  incraaaing  latitude.  In  oootimiatioD  o(  tkir 
kbours,  Cassini  and  Lacailla  fnrthar  aeasnrad  sn  uc  of 
parallel  across  the  mouth  of  the  Rhone.  Tha  diffenan  of 
time  of  the  extremitias  waa  daConniiied  by  tba  ofascmn  tt 
either  end  noting  the  instant  of  a  aignal  givaa  hy  flukiag 
gunpowder  at  a  point  near  the  middle  of  the  are. 

While  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  in  1753,  mpf/A  n 
varioua  astronomical  obserratioos,  1  Camilla  measored  n  ir 
of  meridian  of  1*  13'  17",  which  gave  him  for  tht  liDgtk 
of  the  degree  57,037  toises— an  nnexpactad  lesolfe,  wbeh 
has  led  to  the  modem  remeaanremant  of  the  ne  I7  Sir 
Thomaa  Madear. 

Passing  over  the  meaanramenta  made  between  Bam  uA 
lUmini  and  on  the  ^plaina  of  Piedmont  by  the  JmuIi 
Boecovich  and  Beccaria,  and  also  the  arc  flMaimtdvith 
deal  rods  in  North  Anaerica  by  Messrs  Uasoo  and  Din 
we  come  to  the  commencement  of  the  English  trisngiWtina^ 
In  1783,  in  consequence  of  a  represantation  from  ChMB 
de  Thury  on  the  advantagea  that  would  aoeme  to  oancs 
from  the  geodetic  connection  of  Puis  and  Ofseswick. 
General  Bay  was  with  the  kiug'a  approval  appoinlidby 
Ihe  Royal  Society  to  conduct  the  opejciUons  00  the  put  tf 
this  country, — Count  Cassini,  Mechain,  and  Delambn  bnv 
appointed  on  the  French  side.  And  now  a  pnofloa 
previously  unknown  was  brought  into  geodesy  hj  the  ■• 
of  Ramsden'a  splendid  theodwte,  whidi  waa  the  fiifl  t^ 
make  the  apherical  excess  of  trianglea  measnrsUa  XU 
wooden  rods  with  which  the  first  base  waa  measored  eat 
speedily  replaced  by  glass  rods,  which  again  were  reJKted 
for  the  steel  chain  of  Ramsden.  The  details  of  tbii 
operation  are  fully  given  in  the  Aeeount  of  thi  Trigo» 
mftrical  Survey  of  England  and  Wales.  Shoitlv  afur 
thia,  the  National  Convention  of  France,  having  agreed  to 
remodel  their  system  of  weights  and  measures,  dicoe,is 
applicable  to  all  countries,  for  their  unit  of  length  the !» 
millionth  part  of  the  meridian  quadrant  In  order  to  ob> 
tain  this  length  precisely,  the  remeasurement  of  the  Fneek 
meridian  was  resolved  on,  and  deputed  to  Delimbc*  ud 
Mechain.  The  details  of  this  great  operaticm  will  be  ioai 
in  the  Base  du  Systeme  Metn'qve  Decimate,  The  art  no 
subsequently  extended  by  MM.  Biot  and  Ango  to  tbe 
island  of  Iviza. 

The  appearance  in  1838  of  Bessers  da«icil  «ct^ 
entitled  Cradmt^ssnng  in  Ostpreussen  marka  an  era  in  tie 
bcicnco  of  geodesy.  Here  we  find  the  method  of  k^ 
sijuores,  a  branch  of  the  theory  of  probabilities,  applwd  v> 
the  calcubtion  of  a  network  of  triangles  and  the  ledoctido  of 
the  observations  generally.  This  work  has  been  looked  la 
as  a  model  ever  since,  and  probably  it  will  net  aooa  to 
6ui>crseded  as  such.  The  systematic  manner  in  whi^  oO 
the  obser\-ationB  were  takou  with  the  view  of  secoringfii^ 
results  of  extreme  accuracy  is  admirable.  Tbe  trisBgil*' 
tion,  which  is  a  small  one,  extends  about  a  degree  iM  a 
half  aloDg  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  in  a  N.N.El  diiectica 
The  comiwund  bars  with  which  he  measured  his  base  Use 
may  be  understood  by  the  following  brief  description.  Os 
the  surface  of  an  iron  bar  two  toises  in  length  is  Isid  a  obo 
bar,  both  being  very  perfectly  planed  and  in  free  eootirt^ 
the  zinc  bar  being  slightly  shorter  than  the  iron  bar.  Ihif 
are  united  at  one  end  only,  and  as  the  tcmpcratui  wi* 
the  difference  of  length  of  the  ban  aa  scan  at  the  olhoraA 
variea ;  this  difforeuca  of  length  ia  a  tliaimflmetriAil  iadioa 
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wiutabf  ft  eoffwtion  fur  ten^antoit 
ha  Wi*  10  u  to  ndnce  their  Inurth 
Jud  tampontiin.     Tlie  bui 
rad  to  coma  into  coDtact,  but  tlte  intsmli  lelt 
Hired  bj  tfa«  intarponttoti  of  a  glaw   vedge.     The 
It  of  oil  tfa«  oompamong  of  the  foor  mauurisg  roda 

ana  another,  and  with  tha  atandarda,  kra  alabontaly 
:«d  ont  ij  laaat  aqnarei.     The  tioglaa  vzn  obaarred 

theodolitea  of  13  and  IS  iocbea  diameter,  and  ths 
idei  determined  hj  maaaa  of  tha  tnuuit  iostramant  in 
irima  vartical — a  method  mnch  lued  in  Oermanj.  Tha 
nla  employed  in  the  ledactian  of  the  oattonmnieal 
mCiona  are  Tery  elegant.  Tha  ndnctioQ  of  Uia 
golation  wu  oairied  ont  in  the  moet  thoroogh 
ux, — the  enm  of  the  aqnans  of  all  tha  actoal  theo- 
■  obaaTTationi  being  made  a  wininniTn  Aa  tt  ia 
I  now  to  follow  thia  method  (aometimea  only  approzt 


ind,  we  here  give  a 

eqnationa  of  condition  of  a  tmngnlatioa  are  tboae 
h  axiat  between  the  aupernnmem^  obaerred  quantitiee 
Jieir  colcnlated  valuea,  for,  after  there  are  jnat  aofScimit 
Tatiooa  to  fix  all  the  pointajthan  anj  angle  that  may 
■nlweqoaiitly  otjoerrea  can  be  compared  with  its 
lated  Tikloe.  If  a  triangolniion  conalst  of  it  +  2  pointa, 
>f  which  are  the  enda  of  a.  bate  line,  then  to  fix  the  « 
a  2a  anglea  loffice  )  ao  that  if  n  be  the  actual  nnmber 
iglea  raally  obierved,  the  triaogulation  mnat  afTbrd 
)«    eqoationa   of    conditioo.      To    ahow  how  tbeae 

avppcee  that  from  a  nmnber  m  of  fixed  point* 
C  -  •  .  a  new  point  P  ia  obserred,  which  m  pointa  are 

obaerred  from  P,  then  there  will  be  formed  m  - 1 
^es,  in  each  of  which  the  sum  of  the  obaarred  anglea 
ISO*  ■¥  the  spherical  excssa ;  thia  girea  at  onoe  n  -  1 
ions  of  eoniUtion.  The  m-i  dutancei  wQl  each 
1  ao  equation  of  the  form 


lowever,  limited  to  three  facCora.'  Should  P  obMrre 
n  poiiiCa  and  not  be  obeerred  beck,  there  will  be 
■  eqnatioo-i  of  the  above  form  (they  are  called  aide 
iona).  In  a  aimilar  mnDcer  other  caaoa  can  be  treated, 
actice  the  ratios  of  eiiles  are  replaced  by  the  ratioa  of 
jiea  of  the  corresponding  oppoaita  abglea.  To  each 
red  angle  a  symbolical  correction  ia  applied,  so  that  it 
ui  observed  angle  and  a  +  x  the  true  or  meet  probable 
,  sin  (a  +  r)  — sin  a(l  +x  cot  a),  x  being  a  small  angle 
I  sqnnre  is  neglected.  Thua  Ebe  side  eqoMioQ  takes 
inn  ^  +  ^[j-,  +  ;3,jT,+  .  .  .)J,j,-0.  Intiio  casaof 
ioiiH  formed  by  adding  together  the  throe  observed 
!  of  a  triangle  the  co-cfficieota  are  of  coone  unity. 
>roblem  then  is  thia :  Qiven  x  eqnationa 


e  +  fl,r,    +  p^,   + 
e  ■¥  Bi'xi  +  ft' I,  + 

r+  0,"*,  +  ft"x,  + 


■  B-x.    ■ 


I  m(n>n)  unknown  quantities  x^  .  .  .ar_,  which  are 

ections  (eipTi^iised  in  acconds  of  arc)  to  the  observed 

it  is  required  to  determine  these  quantities  so  as  to 

the    function  tri^i' +  ip^jTj' +  w^j' +  .  ,  ,  iff^,'   a 

m,  where  w,  .  .  .  v.  aro  the  ueighlt  of  the  detor- 

[la  of  the  ingtcs  to  which  the  corresponding  eorrec- 

belong.     The  corraofions  x^  .  ,  .  x^  fallillTng  this 

tion  of  minimum  have,  according  to  the  theory  of 

iquares,  a  higher  probability  than  aoy  other  eyatem  of 

itiona  tOat  merely  sstiafy  (lie  equationa  of  condition. 

ply  Uien equations  by  multiplier  X,,X,,  .  .  .  A,,  and 

ttm  by  tha  theory  of ^ —  —    — ■- 


<Vh  =A*.  +  3,'*,  *#,'*.  +  .. . 

"w-  =  (L«,  +  fc'x,  +  A."».+  • . 
Hie  Tlloei  olx^  :  .  .  r_  obtained  from  theae  eqnatha* 
are  to  ba  tnbatitnted  in  tha  original  eqnationa  of  eoDdittoDK 
and  than  lliero  will  ba  m  eqnationa  between  the  ■. 
mnltiplien  \.  .  .\^.  Theee  being  solved,  the  numerinT 
valuM  of  ^  .  .  ,  Aa  will  ba  obtained,  and  on  tnbititutinr 
thaaa  in  the  last  eqnationa  written  down,  the  valnes  tS' 
Tj  .  .  .  1^  will  follow.  The  proceat  is  a  long  and  tedions 
one;  bnt  it  is  inevitable  if  we  wiah  very  good  resnlta. 

^le  gnat  meridian  an  in  India  waa  commeuMd  by 
Ooloiud  I^mbton  at  Puuin  in  latitude  6*  9'.  Follow- 
ing gaDBTally  the  inettoda  of  the  Eiuliah  snrvey,  he  carried 
his  tfiangnlation  a*  tat  north  aa  SO  SO*.  The  work  then. 
pasaed  into  the  able  handi  of  Bir  Qeorge  (then  Captain^ 
Everest,  who  contjnned  it  to  the  latitade  of  29°  W.  Two 
admirably  written  volnmea  by  Sir  Oeorge  Evenat,  publithef. 
in  1830  and  in  18*T,give  all  the  deteila  of  tha  nut  undoK- 
taking.  The  great  trigonometrical  survey  of  India  ii  now- 
being  proaecnted  with  gtoat  sciontiflo  skill  ^  Colonel! 
Walker,  B.E.,  and  it  may  be  expected  that  we  ahall  kwb 
have  aome  valoable  contributions  to  the  great  problem  of 
geodesy.  The  working  ont  of  the  Indian  chaina  of  trian^ 
hj  the  method  of  leaat  aqnare*  preasnta  peouliar  diffieok 
tiea,  bnt  enormoua  in  extent  as  tha  work  is^  it  i*  beinc 
thorunghly  carried  out.  The  ten  base  tinea  on  whicji  th» 
anrvey  depends  wan  maosnied  with  Colby^  eompeuMtiott. 
ben. 

These  compenaation  bars  were  also  need  by  Sir  Thoma*- 
Maclear  ia  the  measurement  of  the  base  line  in  hia  extan- 
lion  of  Lacaille's  are  at  the  Cape.  The  account  of  thi* 
operation  will  be  found  in  a  vtdnme  entitled  yarificatian  a»d 
Extauiim  of  LacaiiUt  An  of  Mtndvx%  at  O*  Cap*  ^ 
Good  Hopt,  by  Sir  Thomas  Maclear,  published  In  IBfll 
Laeaille'i  amplitude  ia  verified,   but  not   hit  tenestrial. 

The  number  of  stationa  in  the  principe]  triangnlation  of 
Qreat  Britain  and  Ireland  ia  abont  250.  At  32  of  thSM 
bha  latitudea  were  determined  with  Bamsden'a  and  Aiiyk 
EBuith  aectora.  The  theodolitea  used  for  this  work  were,  in 
addition  to  the  two  great  thoodolitos  of  Bamsden  wbick 
were  used  by  Oensral  Boy  end  Captain  Keter  (and  which, 
ire  now  in  as  good  condition  as  when  they  erne  from  thv 
hands  of  the  maker),  a  smaller  theodolite  of  18  inches 
diameter  by  the  same  mechenician,  and  another  of  24  inchee 
diameter  by  Messra  Troughton  and  Simma.  ObaervatioD* 
for  determination  of  absolute  azimuth  were  made  with  these 
instruments  at  a  large  number  of  ststiona  ;  the  state  a,  )) 
snd  X  Utsn  Minoria  and  61  Cephei  being  those  obserred, 
dwajn  at  the  greateit  arimnths.  At  ax  of  these  statione 
the  probable  error  of  the  result  is  under  0"'4,  at  tnelvft 
endw  0'''fi,  at  thirty-four  tmder  0"'T ;  ao  that  the  absolute 
aiimuth  of  the  whije  network  is  determined  nith  extreme 
sccuiacy.  01  the  seven  base  lines  which  hare  been 
measured.  Eve  were  by  means  of  steel  chains  end  two 
with  Colby's  compeusatioa  bars.  This  is  a  system  ol 
aix  compound  ban  sclf-coitecting  for  temperature.  The 
impound  bar  may  be  (hue  described.  Two  bar^  on» 
of  brssa  and  the  other  of  iron,  are  laid  side  by  side. 
parallel,  and  Gnnly  united  at  their  centres,  from  which 
they  are  free  to  expand  or  contract;  at  the  standard 
temperature  they  are  of  the  same  length.  Let  AB  be  one- 
bar,  A'B'  the  other;  draw  a  line  through  the  correapondiog 
DXtremities  A,  A'  to  P,  and  a  line  tbniugb  the  other 
oxtremities  B,  B' to  Q,  maks  A'P-B'Q,  AA'^being-BB'. 
Ifow  it  AT  is  to  AP  as  ths  rate  of  eipansiom  of  the  bat- 
A3'  to  the  rate  of  eiponsLon  of  the  bar  AB,  then  dearly 
the  distenca  FQ  will  be  invaiiabls,  or  very  luady  to.     t* 
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the  aeiufel  iustrument  P  and  Q  are  finely  eDgraved  doU  at 
the  diatanca  of  10  feet  apart  In  the  measarement  the 
1)an  when  aligned  do  not  oome  into  contact ;  an  intenral 
of  six  inches  ia  left  between  each  bar  and  ita  neighbour. 
Thh  small  space  is  meaanred  by  an  ingeniona  micrometrical 
arrangement  oonstracted  on  exactly  the  same  principle  as 
the  bars  themselves.  The  triangolation  was  computed  by 
least  squares.  Th^  total  number  of  equations  of  condition 
for  the  triangulation  is  920;  if  therefore  the  whole  had 
been  reduced  in  one  mnss,  as  it  should  have  been,  the  soln- 
tioD  of  an  equation  of  920  unknown  quantities  would  have 
occurred  as  a  part  of  the  work.  To  avoid  this  an  approxi- 
mation was  resorted  to ;  the  triangulation  was  divided  into 
twenty-oDC  parts  or  figures ;  four  of  these,  not  adjacent, 
were  first  adjusted  by  the  method  explained,  and  the  cor- 
rections thus  delemiincd  iu  these  figures  carried  into  the 
•qnations  of  condition  uf  the  adjacent  figures.  The  average 
number  of  equations  in  a  figure  is  44 ;  the  largest  equation 
is  one  of  77  unknown  quantities.^ 

Ally's  Zenith  Sector  is  too  well  known  to  need  descrip- 
tion. The  vertical  limb  is  read  by  four  microscopes; 
altogether,  in  the  complete  observation  of  a  star  there  are 
10  micrometer  readings  and  12  level  readings.  In  some 
Teccnt  obsermtions  in  Scotland  for  latitude  the  Zenith 
Telescope  has  been  used  with  very  great  success ;  it  is  very 
portable ;  and  a  complete  determination  of  latitude,  affected 
with  the  mean  of  the  declination  errors  of  two  stars,  is 
effected  by  two  micrometer  readings  and  four  level  rid- 
ings. The  observation  connibts  in  measuring  with  the 
telescope  micrometer  the  diffei'eiice  of  :»nith  distances  of 
two  stars  which  cross  the  meridian,  ono  to  the  north  and 
the  other  to  the  south  of  the  observer  at  zenith  distances 
which  differ  by  not  ;uuch  more  than  10'  or  15',  the  interval 
of  the  times  of  transit  being  not  less  than  one  nor  more 
than  twenty  minutes.  The  oilvontages  are  that,  with 
simplicity  in  tbe  construction  of  the  instrument  and  facility 
in  the  manipubtiun,  refraction  is  eliminated  (or  neariy  so, 
aa  the  stars  are  generally  selected  within  25*  of  the  nnith), 
and  there  is  no  large  divided  circle.  The  telescope,  which 
18  counterpoised  on  ono  side  of  the  vertical  axis,  has  a  small  | 
circle  for  finding,  and  there  is  also  a  small  horizontal  I 
circle.  This  instrument  is  universally  used  in  American  I 
geodesy.  I 

The  United  States  Coast  Survey  has  a  principal  j 
triangulation  extending  for  about  9'  30'  along  the  coast,  - 
but  tbe  final  results  are  not  yet  publishefl. 

In  1860  was  published  F.  O.  Struvo's  Arc  dn  Ueridien 
de  25'  20'  tJitrf  U  Danube  ft  la  Afer  Glaciale  meturi 
drpuU  1 8 1 G  J K«7ii'«n  li<55.  This  work  is  tbe  record  of  a 
vast  amount  of  8Ciei]ti6c  labour  and  Ls  the  greatest  con- 
tribution yet  made  to  the  question  of  the  figure  of  the 
earth.  The  latitudes  of  the  thirteen  astronomical  stations 
of  thin  arc  were  determined  partly  with  vertical  circles  and 
partly  by  means  of  the  transit  insfruincnt  in  the  prime 
Tprtical.  The  triangulation,  a  great  [mrt  of  which,  however, 
u  a  Kim}>le  chain  of  triangles,  is  reduced  by  the  method  of 
least  si|i::ir<M,  and  the  probable  ermrs  of  the  resulting 
di-^t-inc^A  of  pfirall^N  is  crivcn ;  the  jirobablo  error  of  the  whole 
art*  in  lenL't. h  is  *  »V2  tobte-^.  Ten  b.:isp  lines  were  mea-Mircfl. 
Th"?  sum  cif  th-'  Ir-futh^s  t«f  the  ton  measured  bases  i^t  :2l<,8G3 
t'iiw,  R'">  tha*  thtf  ;i V I- Mf:o 'length  of  a  l>asc  lino  is  1'J,100 
feet  Th-»  Aziinuth^  wito  obsofred  at  fourteen  stations. 
In  hiijh  l.i»itr.il«-«  t!.-.-  dctermin^ition  of  tho  meridian  is  a 
malt«  r  ■  f  L'r-.it  «ii:V:-  ulty  ;  ncvtrthpless  the  azimuths  at  all 
tin.'  n- rtl."  rri  .-.tttioiis  wer<?  8U«cw*fully  ditcriiiizuil, — tho 
pruUiMo  Lir..<  i  f  tl:  •  r-ult  :)t  l'ui:lci:'i'.-«  Uinj  it  u"*r)3. 
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2It€kanieai  7%torf. 

Newton  appears  to  have  been  the  ffnt  to  ipph  ha  on 
newly-discovered  doctrine  of  gravitation,  comliiMawitlitlN 
so-called  centrifugal  f orce^  to  tbe  question  of  the  figiira  d 
the  earth.  .Assuming  that  an  oblate  ellipsoid  of  routioB 
is  a  form  of  eqnilibrinm  for  a  homogeneoua  fluid  rotatini 
with  uniform  angular  velocity,  he  obtained  the  rttio  d  tbe 
axes  229  :  230,  and  the  law  of  variation  of  graritj  oo  tbs 
surface.  A-  few  yean  kter  Hnyghena  puUiiheil  u 
investigation  of  the  figure  of  the  earth,  supposing  tks 
atthtction  of  every  particle  to  be  towards  the  ceatre  of  tbs 
earth,  obtaining  as  a  result  that  the  proportion  of  die  in 
should  be  578:579.  In  1740  Slaclaurin  wrote  kk 
celebrated  easay  on  the  tides,  one  of  the  most  elegutt  p> 
metrical  investigations  ever  made.  He  demonstrated  thtf 
the  oblate  ellipsoid  of  revolution  is  a  figure  which  utiite 
the  conditions  of  equilibrium  in  the  case  of  a  retolnqg 
homogeneous  fluid  mass  whose  particlea  attract  one  ssotbff 
according  to  the  kw  of  the  inverse  square  of  the  diktaaoa; 
he  gave  tho  equation  connecting  the  ellipticity  viih  tk» 
proportion  of  the  centrifugal  force  at  the  equator  topsTilj, 
and  he  determined  the  attraction  on  a  particle  situated  soy* 
where  on  the  surface  of  such  a  body.  Some  few  job 
afterwards  Gkimut  published  (1743)  his  Tkeorii  di  k 
Figure  de  la  Terrtf  which  contams,  among  other  leialtN 
demonstrated  with  singular  elegance,  a  very  remsrkibU 
theorem  which  establishes  a  relation  between  the  elliptiat; 
of  the  earth  and  the  variations  of  gravity  at  diismt 
points  of  ile  surface.  Assuming  that  the  earth  is  composai 
of  concentric  ellipsoidal  strata  having  a  common  tiii  of 
rotation,  each  stratum  homogeneous  in  itself,  bet  tkc 
eHipticitiea  and  densities  of  the  successive  strata  mjitg 
according  to  any  law,  and  that  the  snperficial  etrstus  ksi 
the  same  form  as  if  it  were  fluid,  he  proves  the  vti7 
important  theorem  contained  in  the  cqnatioa 

Where  g,  <f  are  the  amounts  of  gravity  at  the  eqnatcr  sod  si 
the  pole  respectively,  e  the  elUptidfy  of  the  meridiin,  ssd 
m  the  ratio  of  the  centrifugal  force  at  the  equator  to  g. 
Clairaut  also  proved  that  tbe  increase  of  gravity  is  pr»- 
ceeding  from  the  equator  to  the  poles  is  as  the  squire  «i 
the  sine  of  the  latitude.  This,  taken  with  the  foiwr 
theorem,  gives  the  means  of  deteimining  the  esitli^ 
ellipticity  from  observation  of  the  eompaiative  force  t( 
gravity  at  any  two  places.  Gaiiaui  would  seem  aksosft  ta 
have  exhausted  the  subject,  for  although  much  hu  ben 
written  since  by  mathematiciana  of  the  greateat  eninfoflSi 
yet,  practically,  very  little  of  importance  has  been  sddsi 
Laplace,  himself  a  prince  of  mathematidans,  who  hsi 
devoted  much  of  hia  own  time  to  the  same  anbJMt,  mtfb 
on  Clairaut's  work  that  "  the  importance  of  all  his  nialt« 
and  tho  elegance  with  which  they  are  presented  plscf  tli^i 
work  amongst  the  most  beautiful  of  mathematical  wodao- 
tions"  (Todhunter's  Hittory  ^  tka  Matktmaiical  Tk^nit 
of  Attraction  and  the  Figure  of  the  Earth,  toL  L  p.  229.V 
The  problem  of  the  figure  of  the  earth  treated  u  a  qv<^ 
tion  of  mechanics  or  hydrostatica  is  one  of  great  dificnltr, 
and  it  wonld  be  quite  impracticable  bat  for  the  drnimitiBcs 
that  the  surface  differs  but  little  from  a  sphere,  la  oidtf 
to  express  the  forces  at  any  pomt  of  the  Uxiy  arising  fntf 
the  attraction  of  its  particles,  the  form  of  the  sortee  ii 
required,  but  this  form  is  the  TCiy  one  which  it  is  tbi 
oliji'ct  of  the  investigation  to  discover ;  hence  tbe  ff** 
plcxity  of  the  subject,  and  even  with  ail  the  pnesal 
resources  of  mathematicians  only  a  partial  and  iBperfctf 
i^wlatiiin  can  be  olitained,  and  thai  not  withont  eone  iibc* 
Wo  liny,  however,  here  briefly  indicate  the  line  of  isiH» 
in^  by  which  some  of  tho  most  important  of  the  multi  *• 


to  lAim  m&yba  obtaiud.  ns  ptlndplM  of 
■haw  ui  that  if  X,  T,  Z  be  tbs  oomponanti 
n«  reetangutar  ilem  of  the  force*  acting  on  k 

Snid  ttUMt  Bt  the  point  t,  y,  i^  than,  p  bung 
there,  and  p  Urn  dBaaitj, 

ilibriuni  the  neceaaat7  conditioiu  in,  that 
t  +  ^')  be  a  complote  differential,  and  at 
^ace  X({z  +  Yds  +  Zdi  -  0.     Thie  eqnation 

the  reBnlt&nt  of  the  forcos  it  nornul  to  the 
'trj  point,  and  in  a  homogensoo*  Sold  it  is 
1  differential  equation  of  all  anrfacei  of  eqnal 
the  flnid  be  hcterogeneoni  then  it  ie  to  b« 
>t  for  forces  of  attractioD  Mcotdktg   to  the 

of  graTitation,  if  X,  T,  Z  be  tba  eomponenia 
ion  of  a  masi  whoae  potentid  is  V,  then 

mplete  dilferentiaL  And  in  the  caie  of  a  fluid 
li   oniform   velocitj,  in  which   the  etMsalled 

3rcB  Enter*  as  a  force  octing  on  each  particle 
to  its  distance  from  the  sxii  of  rotation,  the 
J  part  of  Xi/j  +  Ycfy  +  Z<ii  is  obTioualy  a 
erentiaL  ThercFore  for  the  forces  with  which 
eoneetned  Xdi  +  Ydy  +  Zdi  —  if U,  where  U  i» 
!i  of  T,  J/,  :,  and  it  is  necessary  fur  equilibriam 
U  be  0  cohiplete  differential;  tbat  in,  p  must 
1  of  U  or  a  function  of  p,  End  ao  aliD  p  a 
r.  So  that  dU  -  0  is  the  diS'erential  equation 
:  equal  picsaure  and  dei    ' 


'  Bho' 


th:.C 


I  ol)1ata  cl!i]^sclid  of  reTolntion  having  a 
ictt}"  of  rotolion  cnn  be  in  equilibrium.  It 
Ted  that  the  nttrartion  of  the  ellipsoid 
+  (')  -  c>(l-Hc')  upon  a  porUcIe  P  of  its 
I  has  for  coDiponenta 

X  =  Ai,  Y  =  Ay,   Z=.Ci. 


C  = 


.„(!i.0-„-.) 


nttmction  of  the  mes^  of  the  ellipsoid,  the 
ircc  nt  P  hna  for  components  -*a^,-yuf,0; 
lition  of  fluid  equilibriam  is 
A'.*)Bfz  +  (A->')F,f/y  +  Ca&-0, 
igniting  gives 

(A-b'Xi'  +  i;')  4  Ci"  -  consbiDt 
juatioD  of  an  ellipsoid  of  rotation,  and  there- 
ilibtium  is  possible.     The  cquatioQ  coincide* 
ibe  surface  of  the  llnid  man  if  we  make 


Id  determine  tb«  maximum  vbIin  of  m  from 
,  we  End  lliat  it  correeporida  to  the  value  of  ■ 
y  the  coQditiun 


be  ehown  llut  it  thu  angular  velocity  eicoed 
d  from  .', -  — 0;.'J47,  equilibrium  is  impos- 
lorm  of  an  t!H[K..ld  .^f  K'v,.lulion.  If  »  full 
limit,  there  am  Uu  cilii'soia^  which  SHti-^fy  the 
»iui!ilirium  j  in  ouu  ui  iheaa  iho  eccentricity  it 


graato  ud  In  tin  ol^  !■■  Ooa  MS.  In  lb  du*  qf 
tht  earth,  irfiid  b  neatly  tpherical,  w«  ml  by  apandiiig 
the  ezpreaiion  tor  ■■  in  powwt  of  •■,  rejecting  the  hi^ar 
powaia,  and  nmarking  that  tha  allipticity  <  -  }f* , 


Now,  [f  M  he  tha  fslio  of  Iha  eentrifng*!  foRi  at  tha 
eqoatot  to  graTi^  then, 

""|»^-(^  *        *■   >»F      *■!+«»* 

In  th*  CM*  of  th*  earth  it  ii  a  matter  id  otemlfoa 
that  ■•-yIti  hence  the  clliptieity 

so  that  the   ntio  of  the  axe*  on  the  coppoiitioii  of  ft 
homogeneon*  fluid  earth  i*   230  ;   S31,  ai  annooucad  hf 

Now,  to  coma  to  the  caie  of  a  hetarogeneon*  flnid,  wa 
shall  Binime  that  it*  lurfaoea  of  eqnal  density  are  ipheroidi^ 
concentrio  aud  having  a  common  axis  of  rotation,  and  that 
theelliplidlyof  these  surfaces  (sriea  from  the  centre  to  tba 
outer  gurfsce,  the  density  also  varying.  In  other  words^ 
the  body  is  composed  of  homogeneous  spheroidal  shell*  at 
variable  density  and  ellipticity.  On  this  supposition  w» 
shall  eipresa  the  attractiou  of  the  mass  upon  a  particle  in 
its  interior,  and  then,  taking  into  account  the  ceotrifogal 
force,  form  the  equation  eipreasing  the  condition  of  fluid 
equilibrium.  The  attraction  of  the  homogeneous  spheroid 
I*  +  >'  +  .'(1  +  2.)  -  e^l  +  2<),  whera  t  ie  th-  elliptidty,  ot 
which  the  sqnara  ie  neglected,  on  an  internal  particle, 
whose  coordinate*  are  s-/,  y  0,  i— A,  ha*  for  it*  «  and 


the  T  oomponent  being  of  eonne  rani.     Hence  we  infer 

that  the  attractieo  of  a  shell  whoae  inner  surface  has  an 
ellipticity  <,  and  it*  onter  aarface  an  ellipticity  i  +  di,  th* 
densi^  being  p,  is  eipressed  by 


S     B 


tuftU,     dX'='_ 


3      S 


r^.. 


To  Bjiply  this  to  our  hoterogeneous  spheroid ;  if  we  put  c, 
for  the  Bsmisxis  of  that  eurfacs  of  equal  density  on  which 
is  situated  the  attracted  point  P,  and  r,  for  the  semiaiii  of 
the  otiter  surface,  the  attraction  of  that  portion  of  the  body 
which  is  oiterior  to  P,  namely,  of  ali  the  ahell*  whick, 
iocluae  F,  has  for  componeot* 


,r* 


4-11  ••. 


"A'" 


both  (  and  p  being  fnnctions  of  e.  Again  the  attnctlon  of 
a  homogeneoni  ^iheroid  of  density  />  on  an  txftmal  poiat 
/,  A  ha*  the  components 


Sow  «  being 


3      *!>'- 


3    !V-ap 


and  r*->«.|.«, 


function  of  e,  we  can  al  one* 
a  shell  (density  p)  contaked 
the  suTfaco  defined  by  c  +  dc,  e  +  di  and  that 
ilciinDd  by  c,  c  upon  an  eitemil  point ;  the  differentjata 
with  rcBiKCt  to  c,  vie  dX'  (fZ",  must  then  be  integrated 
with  p  under  the  integral  sign  e*  being  a  function  of  «. 
The  iutegratioit  will  extend  from  c-0  to  c~e,.  Thus  tha 
componunts  of  thii  attroctioa  of  the  heterogeneous  sphenjid 
'-  VU.  _  96 
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VTc  Ukt  inl(i  Mcnunt  tli«  roUtion  ot  the  Mrtli  bj  subtract' 
ing  lie  Mtitritugal  foreo^'-F  trom  X.  Koir,  tlie  «dp- 
foM  iif  coiutant  dciuity  upon  ivbick  the  point  /,  0,  K  it 
utuiicJ  (;iTM  ( 1  -  2<l/<{/'-l-  A(M  ••  0  j  and  the  cooilitioa  of 
^uilibnum  ii  thai  (X  -  F)<y+  Zi/A  -  a     Thcrofura, 

(X-F)»  =  Z/(l-2'), 
wliifh,  neglecting  unall  quontitica  <if  the  older  <*  and 
patting  •■(■'  -  Ir",  givoa 

IIcK  «t  niuit  put  now  r  for  r,,  e  for  r,  and  1  ->■  !f  under 
lli<  £ni  iutcgral  lign  nu;  be  Kploccd  by  anily.  Tvo 
in:<^;ioni  Uad  ua  to  tlia  foQciwing  vet;  impottAnt 
d^cnsUil  t^uation ; — 

*~  Wbea  p  ii  tipr^ueJ  in  t«rmi  of  e,  tUii  equatioa  can  be 
i£U^:«i.  ^Vf  inftr  tbca  that  a  rotatiug  iplifroid  ot  vtry 
K~.\"  t-.j'liiT.iT.  coinp.'ied  cF  fluid  homtigeneoui  Btrata 
»^;  at  ire  Live  (ptcifiAl,  itill  ba  in  efiuiiibrium;  and 
vita  tl:e  Ii^  ii  tbe  dcntitv  i«  cipreued,  tho  law  of  Iho 
c;rp(»i'.:ii.-^  (IjfHcitiM  »ill  Muw.     If  we  put  U  for 


'/,■:..' 


c>     1^ 


n  eipreuing  tl* 

condition 

.A 

.'.^!. 

l!;c 

for  tlie 
wegfi 

-(: 

-=-)i) 

-(-: 

-=-)Jl 

L  d.  s=J  J  tLe  niLu  tf 


that  if  the  eztftna]  form  of  the  sMi — tmafinrf 
the  land  by  eanali — be  ■  *r>1iernid  with  mwl 
then  the  law  of  crarity  will  he  that  [mm!  abr 

An  important  theorem  by  Jucobi  mail  not  b 
Be  proved  Ihut  tor  a  homogcneoui  fluid  i 
spheroid  is  not  the  only  form  of  equilibrium ; 
rotating  round  its  leait  aiin  may  with  certain 
)f  Iha  aies  and  a  certain  L&ue  uf  TtTulutioa  1 
iquilibrium.' 

Lctal  AllnKtiun. 

Id  apeaking  of  the  figure  of  the  mrtli,  i 
eurfaea  of  the  aca  imagined  to  percolate  Ii 
by  >iiTnii«  That  thia  aurface  should  lure  oat, 
miMuurementa,  to  be  exactly  as  ellijituid  et 
[i  priori  improbabU  Although  it  may  be  Lij 
that  originally  the  eorlh  w>i  a  fluid  mow 
cooling  nliereby  the  preunt  cnist  haa  reeoltc 
solid  lurfacB  has  been  left  in  form  the  nu 
It  is  cloor  that  theu  irregularities  of  the  vi 
must  be  accompanied  by  irregulaiitiea  in  the  i 
Gguro  of  the  esrtb,  and  when  we  consider  thi 
Faw  of  our  globe,  its  irregular  distribution 
mosses,  coniineuts,  with  uceaoi  and  iUinds,  we 
to  admit  that  the  earth  may  not  be  precisely  a 
revolution.  N'evcrthelesa,  there  must  exist  m 
which  agrees  Tcry  closely  with  the  mathemal 
the  earth,  and  has  the  aame  axis  of  rot«tiar 
canceive  this  figure  as  eibibRin;  slight  dc] 
the  spheroid,  Ihs  tno  surfieea..  cutting  out 
various  lines;  thus  a  point  of  the'  surface  i 
its  Utitade,  loncitude,  and  ita  height  above 
of  reference.  Call  this  h;i~bt  tor  a  motu 
of  the  actual  magnitude  Of  tli<  quintilT  we 
have  no  information,  it  ou!y  (.l:nides  itaclf  i 
by  it*  variations.  In  the  vK-ii.itr  of  monn 
change  eiga  iu  the  it-^im  tt  a  few  mil 
ri'pirdeil  as  a  funcunn  of  the  UUtude  ai 
if  tU  dilTcrentiil  ci.-e£ci<jit  with  respect  to  I 
zero  at  a  cirrtjin  lAn:,  the  DL-miti  to  the 
then  will  lii  in  tLe  pKae  Ttrticil;  if  tb 
roe£cient  i>f  ■  -aiia  n^^ct  to  tb«  locdlsJt 
two  D^r::iili  wiU  t:j  is  \i,i  i=eridiu :  it  boi 
arc  i-.-r;..  si*  tLrai^i  vil,  .'.iu^iit.  TL«  tv 
trrroiii J  cid.t»'.:r.s;r.tt  wiu  tL<  cvaMpiuiu 
f-l  oUvm:;.-!:.  ]..?*  iu:  t!m  *«.ai 
dii.-r;i-ii:.-;.t.  --;  :■  -J  A  it.!  B  t-  l«  :*j  tr 
t*_iii..M.  v..i  '.'..n  .'i:  A  ti..::  it  a  uit:urbii.gl 


c.;(;. 


;,-.).: 
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tsoa^ 


n  htitiidcs,  tmd  noar  eocli  otiior,  say  aboot  five 
.titnde  apart,  tbe  probable  error  of  the  reAolting 
le  ellipticity  will  be  approximately  d.  j^  c 
seed  in  seconds,  so  that  if  c  be  so  great  as  3" 
)  error  of  the  resulting  ellipticity  will  be  greater 
ipticity  iUclf.  It  is  not  only  interesting,  but 
times,  to  calculate  the  attraction  of  a  mountain, 
sequent  disturbance  of  the  astronomical  zenith, 
b  within  its  influence.  The  deflection  of  the 
caused  by  a  lociil  attraction  whose  amount  is 
ured  by  the  ratio  of  A$  to  the  force  of  gravity 
n.     Expressed  in  seconds,  the  deflection  A  is 

A  =  12".  4 17.  ?A, 
P 

i  the    mean   density    of    the    earth,   S    that 

sting  mas)«, — the  linear  unit  in  expressing  A 

).     Sappose,  for  instance,  a  table-land  whose 

ctangle  of  twelve  miles  by  eight  miles,  having 

)00  feet  and  density  half  that  of  the  earth ;  let 

be  two  miles  distant  from  the  middle  point  of 
side.  The  deflection  then  is  ri72;  but 
it  increases  to  2"-20.  At  sixteen  astronomical 
ho  English  Survey  the  disturbance  of  latitude 
3rm  of  tlie  ground  has  been  computed,  and  the 
11  give  an  idea  of  the  results.  At  six  stations 
n  is  under  2",  at  six  others  it  is  between  2" 

at  four  stations  it  exceeds  4".  There  is  one 
onal  station  on  the  north  coast  of  Banffshire, 
age  of  Portsoy,  at  which  the  deflection  amounts 
lat  if  that  village  ^^ere  placed  on  a  map  in  a 

correspond  with  its  astronomibal  latitude, 
1000  feet  out  of  position !  There  is  the  sea  to 
d  an  undulating  country  to  the  south,  which, 
a  spec^tor  at  the  station  does  not  suggest  any 
)ance  of  gravity.  A  somewhat  rough  estimate 
ttraction  from  external  causes  gives  a  maximum 
herefore  we  have  5"  unaccounted  for,  or  rather 
arise  from  unequal  density  in  the  underlying 

surrounding  country.  In  order  to  throw  light 
rkablo  .phenomenon,  the  latitudes  of  a  number 
ctwcen  Nairn  on  the  west,  Fraserburgh  on  the 
)  Grampians  on  the  south,  were  observed,  and 
lections  determined.  It  is  somewhat  singular 
flections  diminish  in  all  directions,  not  ir;*^ 
lainly,  and  most  slowly  in  a  south-west  direc- 
diuappcaring,  and  leaving  the  maximum  at  the 
ion  at  Port. soy. 

od  employed  by  Dr  Hutton  for  computing  the 
I  masses  of  ground  is  so  simple  and  effectual 
ardly  be  improvod  on.  Let  a  horizontal  plane 
i  tho  given  station;  let  r,  6  Iks  the  polor  co- 
'  any  point  in  this  plane,  and  r,  $,  ^,  the  co- 
a  particle  of  the  attracting  mass ;  and  let  it  bo 
find  tho  attraction  of  a  portion  of  tho  mass 
2tween  the  hori.-tontal  planes  z  =  0,  z^^h,  tho 
mrfaces  r  =  r^^r=r.2i  and  the  vertical  planes 
'„.  The  component  of  tho  attraction  at  the 
igin  along  the  line  ^  —  0  is 

cos  $drd6d» 


X  /•*"' Z*^' /**  y«  cos  $drcU 
J    J   J         ^ri  +  :"»)l 


^1 


:8A  (sin .«,  -  sin  fli)  log  -1 


+  (r»+A«)» 


g  -  n  sufficiently  pmall,  and  supposing  h  also 
jBually  is,  compared  with  r^  +  r^  the  attraction 

A* 

■  ..  8(r,  -  rjXsin  0,  -  sin  dj)  -  , 

''i  +  Tj).    This  form  suggests  the  following  pro- 


oednre.  Draw  on  Uio  omtonrod  map  a  aoriea  of  equidistant 
circles,  concentric  with  the  station,  intersected  by  radial 
lines  so  disposed  that  tho  sinos  of  their  aximnths  are  in 
arithmetical  progression.  Then,  having  estimated  from  the 
map  the  mesn  heights  of  the  various  compartments,  the  cal- 
culation is  obvious. 

In  mountainous  contitries,  as  near  the  AI|)b  and  in  the 
Caucasus,  deflections  have  been  observed  to  the  amount  of  as 
tnuch  as  29".  On  the  other  hand,  deflections  have  been 
observed  in  flat  countries,  such  as  that  noted  by  Profospor 
Schweitzer,  who  has  shown  that,  at  certain  stations  in  tho 
vicinity  of  Moscow,  within  a  distance  of  IG  miles  the  pliunb- 
line  varies  16"  in  such  a  manner  as  to  indicate  a  vast 
deficiency  of  nmtter  in  the  uuderlying  strata.  But  tlieso  are 
exceptional  cases. ^  Since  the  attraction  of  a  mountain  muM 
is  expressed  as  a  numerical  multiple  of  S  :p,  the  ratio  of  tho 
density  of  the  mountain  tu  that  of  the  earth,  if  we  have  any 
independent  means  of  ascertaining  the  amount  of  the 
deflection,  we  have  at  once  the  ratio  p  :  S,  and  thus  we 
obtain  the  mean  density  of  the  earth,  as,  for  instance,  at 
Schiehallion,  and  more  recently  at  Arthur's  Seat  A  com- 
pact mass  of  great  density  at  a  small  distance  under  the 
surface  of  the  earth  will  produce  an  elevation  of  the  mathe- 
matical surface  which  is  expressed  by  tho  formula 


^""^l(l+i*-2*  COS  »)*■'{' 


where  a  is  the  radius  of  the  (spherical)  earth,  a(l  -i) 
the  distance  of  the  disturbing  mass  below  the  surface,  /* 
the  ratio  of  the  distorbing  mass  to  the  mass  of  the  earth, 
and  aB  the  distance  of  any  point  on  the  sorface  from  that 
point,  say  Q,  which  is  verti(^ly  over  the  distozimig  mass. 
The  maximum  value  of  jr  is  at  Q,  whore  it  ia 

^     h 


The  deflection  at  the  distance  oB  ia 

"(l+*«-2Acoi»)l 
or  since  B  is  small,  putting  A  +  1;- 1, 


A- 


(V  +  »»)l 


The  maximum  deflection  takes  place  at  a  point  whosa 
distance  from  Q  is  to  the  depth  of  the  mass  as  1 :  ^^  2,  and 

its  amount  is 

2     /< 
Sv'SA*' 

If,  for  instance,  the  disturbing  mass  were  a  spbere  a  mile 
in  diameter,  tha  excess  of  its  density  above  that  of  the 
surrounding  country  being  equal  to  half  the  density  of  the 
earth,  and  the  depth  of  its  centre  half  a  mile,  the  greatest 
deflection  would  be  5",  and  the  greatest  value  of  y  only  two 
inches.  Thus  a  large  disturbance  of  gravity  may  arise 
from  an  irregularity  in  the  mathematical  surface  whose 
actual  magnitude,  as  regards  height  at  least,  is  extremely 
smalL 

Tho  effect  of  the  disturbing  mass  /a  on  the  vibrations  of 
a  pendulum  would  be  a  maximum  at  Q ;  if  v  be  tho  number 
of  seconds  of  time  gained  \Kt  diem  by  the  pendulum  at 
Q.  and  o-  the  number  of  seconds  of  angle  in  the  maximumr 
deflection,  then  it  may  be  shown  that 

it"    10    ' 


1  In  the  Philosophieal  Transactions  for  .1855  and.  1850  will  b» 
found  Archdeacon  Pratt's  calculations  of  fhe  attracClonrt  of  the  Hima- 
layas and  the  mountain  region  beyond  them,  and -.the  consequent 
deflection  of  the  plumb-line  atTarious  stations  in  Indian'  the  subject,, 
which  presents  many  anomalies  and  difficulties,  is  very  fully  gone  Inta 
in  his  treatise  on  the  figure  of  the  earth.  His  computed  deflectioua 
are  vastly  greater  than  anything  brought  to  light  by  obaervatioa.  p 
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(7  feet,  and  at  three  quarters  it  is  473  feet 

of  the  geodesic  at  Cadiz  differs  20"  from  that 

d  plane,  which  is  the  astronomical  azimnth. 

of  a  geodesic  line  cannot  be  observed,  so  that 

not  enter  of  necessity  into  practical  geodesy, 

iy  formulae  connected  with  its  nse  are  of  great 

i  elegance.     The  geodesic  line  has  always  held 

tant  place  in  the  science  of  geodesy  among  the 

ns  of  France,  Germany,  and  Russia  than  has 

I  to  it  in  the  operations  of  the  English  and 

;uIations.     Although  the  observed  angles  of  a 

are  not  geodesic  angles,  yet  in  the  calculation 

;e  and  reciprocal  boarings  of  two  points  which 

and  are  connected  by  a  long  chain  of  triangles, 

ipon  the  geodesic  line  in  this  manner : — 

36  points,  then  to  start  the  calculation  from  A,  we 
)  prt'liniinary  c^ilculation  the  approximate  azimnth 
;le  made  by  the  direction  of  Z  with  the  side  AB  or 
triangle.  Let  Pj  be  the  point  where  this  line  inter- 
,  to  find  P.,  where  the  Une  cuts  the  next  triangle 
ike  the  ftnglo  Bl\V^  such  that  BP,P,  +  IJPiA=180'. 
ind  P,  is  fixed  by  a  repetition  of  the  name  process  ; 
.  .  Now  it  is  cK-ar  thnt  the  points  P, ,  P.,  P,  so  com- 
whirh  would  be  actually  fixed  by  an  ooaerver  with 
oceedin^  in  the  following  manner.  Having  set  the 
it  A,  ami  turned  the  telescopo  in  the  direction  of 
^earinff,  an  assistant  places  a  mark  Pj  on  the  line 
t  till  bbiected  by  tlie  crf^sw-hairs  of  tlie  telescopo  at 
)litc  is  then  i)laoed  over  P, ,  and  the  telescope  turned 
izontal  cir.'Jo  is  then  moved  through  180*.  The 
ilact'9  a  mark  P,  on  the  line  CD,  so  as  to  be  bisected 
<?,  which  is  then  moved  to  P, ,  and  in  the  same 
fixeii.  Xow  it  is  clear  that  the  series  of  points 
oaches  to  the  geodesic  Hno,  fijr  tho  plane  of  any  two 
ueuts  Pn-i  Vn  ,  Vn  Pn+i  contaius  the  normal  atPn . 

)rmulai  wliich  wo  have  given  above,  expressing 
lations  of  two  iioints  P,  Q  on  a  spheroid,  wb 
10  following  solution  of  tho  problem  :  Given 
/>  of  P,  with  tlie  azimuth  a  and  distance  « 
mine  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  Q  and  the 


e='A 


a 


c= 


c'd^ 


4(1 -O 


—  cos*  <^  sin  2« 


r-e^ 


'eryminut.T  nnautitios  even  for  the  lonsrest  distances  : 

tan?Jte^-^''!Li[lZ±lC:)cot« 
i:  sin  i(»c  +  d-l-n         2 

tan  ?:K+«.cos  4(«^e_-C)  ^^^  a 

2  (OS^iK  +  d-rC)  2 

wlius  of  curvature  of  the  meridian  for  the  mean 
').  These  f.)rmu]'e  .ire  approximate  only,  but  they 
;>recisc  e\cii  for  very  long  distances. 

Merit/ i nil  Arcs. 
the  arc  of  meridian  lM:two<^n  the  latitudes  ^j  and  ^| 

J       ^  J       (l-c»ain«<^:i' 

K   tho  excentricity,    put  the  ratio   of  tho  axes  = 
en 


(1  +  2/j  cos  2«?  +  n=)a 


«t^ 


ration,  ^'ivi-s 


••=♦•-♦» 


I 


The  Tiart  of  «  which  depends  on  »*  is  very  vull ;  in  &ot^  if  ««. 
caleuate  it  for  the  longest  an  mearared,  the  Bnsaisa  arc,  it  amoimte. 
to  only  an  inch  and  a  half,  therefon  we  omit  this  term,  and  |iiii 

for  ^  tha  valoe 

Now,  if  we  suppoae  the  observed  latitudes  to  be  affeeted  with  errors 
and  that  the  tme  latitudes  are  ^|+X| ,  ^+aB| ;  and  if  further  wa 
sapnoM  that  n^+da  is  the  true  value  of  a-o :  0+6,  and  that «, 
itMlf  is  merely -a  very  approximate  numerical  valne^  we  set,  on. 
maldng  these  substitutioDs  and  neglectisff  the  influanee  of  uw  cocw 
rections  x  on  the  jMniioa  of  the  arc  in  latitude,  i.e.,  on  f  i-t-f^  » 

*-(i+iH+|»i)«,-(s«.+»»:).,+(H,;)., 

+  {(l+f«.)«.-(8+6«,)..+(\\).,}<l» 

here  dae»2«  -  ^  %  and  as  6  is  only  known  approximately,  pat  \  s 
d(l+v) ;  then  we  get,  after  divimng  thronffh  by  the  coemdent  of 
da^t  whichis=l  +  iii-8i»iCos(A,-^)coa((^~^X>neqnatiouof 
the  form  Z|=X|+A+/u+^,  where  for  convenience  we  put  «  for 
da. 

Now  in  eveiy  measured  are  there  are  not  only  the  extrem» 
stations  determined  in  latitude,  but  also  a  number  of  iotermediata 
stations,  so  that  if  there  be  <+ 1  stations  there  will  be  %  eqoatioua 

«»=«i+^«+^i»+*i 
:     :  ■ 

In  combining  a  number  of  different  arcs  of  meridian,  with 
the  view  of  determining  the  figure  of  the  earth,  each  ara 
will  supply  a  number  of  equations  in  u  and  v  and  the  cor- 
rections to  its  observed  latitodea  Then,  according  to  tha 
method  of  least  squares,  those  values  of  u  and  «  are  tho 
most  probable  which  render  the  sum  of  the  squares  of  oil 
tho  errors  x  a  minimum.  The  corrections  x  which  ara 
here  applied  arise  not  from  errors  of  observation  only.  The 
mere  uncertainty  of  a  latitude,  as  determined  with  modem 
instruments,  does  not  exceed  a  very  small  fraction  of  a 
second  as  far  as  errors  of  observation  go,  but  no  accuracy 
in  observing  will  remove  the  error  that  may  arise  from 
local  attraction.  This,  as  wo  have  seen,  may  amount  to 
some  seconds,  so  that  the  corrections  x  to  the  observed 
latitudes  are  attributable  to  local  attractiop.  Archdeacon 
Pratt,  in  hii  treatise  on  the  figure  of  the  earth,  objects  to- 
thia  mode  of  applying  least  squares  first  used  by  Bessel ;  but 
certainly  Bessel  was  right,  and  tho  objection  is  groundless. 

ComparuoiiM  of  Standai'di, 

In  determining  the  figure  of  the  earth  from  tne  arcs  of 
meridian  measured  in  different  countries,  one  source  of 
uncertainty  was,  until  tho  last  few  years,  the  want  of  com- 
parisons between  the  standards  of  length  in  which  the  area 
were  expressed.  This  has  been  removed  by  the  very 
extensive  series  of  comparisons  recently  made  at  South' 
ampton  (see  Comparisons  of  Standard  of  Length  oj 
England^  France ,  Belgium^  Prustia,  Hussia,  India,  atut 
Australia f  mads  at  the  Ordnance  Survey  Office,  South* 
ampton,  1866,  and  a  paper  in  the  PhUotophical  Transac' 
tiofis  for  1873,  by  Lieut-Col.  A.  E.  Clarke,  C.B.,  R.E.,  on 
tho  further  comparisons  of  the  standards  of  Austria,  Spain, 
the  United  States,  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  Russia).  Theee 
direct  compnrisona,  which  were  carried  out  with  the  highest 
attainable  precision,  are  of  very  great  value.  The  lengtU 
of  the  toise  has  three  independent  determinations,  vix.» 
through  the  Kussiun  standard  double  toise,  the  Pruuian 
toifle,  and  the  Belgium  toise, — giving  for  the  length  of  th» 
toise,  expressed  in  terms  of  the  standard  yard  of  England 
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through  the  Rnuian  ■tAnJAid   689453216  ft 

M        „     Prnmian      »,         6 '39458703  ft. 

*t        if     Belginn       6-39453215  11. 

Bj  combining    all   the  different  oomparisons    made    in 

Xngland  end  on  the   Continent  on  the^e  bars,  by    the 

meUiod  of  least  squares,  the  final  value  of  the  toiso  is 

C -39453348  ft  (log  =  0-805S0SSfl:.«), 
from  which  the  greatest  dirergonco  of  the  three  separate 
results  8]^cificd  above  is  only  half  a  millionth  of  a  toise, 
corresponding  to  ten  feet  in  the  earth's  radius.  From  the 
known  ratio  of  the  toise  and  the  metre,  864000  r  443296, 
we  got  for  the  metre 

8-28086933  ft   (log  =  0 "51 5«»9 80356). 

That  the  close  agreement  between  the  determinations  of 
the  toise  is  not  doe  to  chance  will  be  seen  from  the  fact 
that  the  comparisons  of  the  Prussian  toise  with  the  English 
standard  involved  2340  micrometer  readings  and  520 
thermometer  readings,  extending  over  twenty-five  days,  the 
probable  error  of  the  resulting  length  of  the  toiso  being 
ik 000000015  yard.  The  probable  error  of  the  deter- 
mination of  the  Belgian  toise  is  ^  0*00000027 ;  tliat  of  the 
Russian  doable  toise  a  0-00000031.  With  regard  to  tde 
metre,  there  is  tn  independent  determination  resulting  from 
the  comparison  of  the  platinum  metreof  the  Royal  Society, — 
a  large  number  of  observations  giving* for  the  length  of  the 
metre  3*28087206  feet,  which  diifers  from  the  former  result 
by  about  one  millionth  part  But  this  determination, 
involving  the  expansion  of  the  bar  for  30"  of  temperature, 
and  being  dependent  on  some  old  observations  of  Arago, 
cannot  be  allowed  any  weight  in  modifying  the  result 
obtained  through  the  toises.  The  Russian  standard,  com- 
pared at  Southampton,  was  that  on  which  the  length  of 
their  base  lines  and  therefore  their  whole  arc  depends. 

Calculation  of  tlie  Semiaxet, 

We  now  bring  together  the  results  of  the  various  meridian 
arcs,  omitting  many  short  arcs  which  have  been  used  in 
previous  determinations,  but  which  on  account  of  their 
amallness  have  little  influence  in  the  result  aimed  at. 

The  data  of  the  French  arc  frost  Fonnentera  to  Dunkirk 
are— 

Aif  if^noTDlctl  DU'anrp  of 


filmtloaii 


Latiludr^ 


Tonnpiitrfa :i!»  39  fi.ll? 

Mountjonv 41  ill  44  I»6 

liarcclnna* 41  !2'2  47im 

ran-six-uuin*' 43  V2  64-30 

Tanth.-nn -I**  50  47-98 

Ihinkirk M  '2  841 


rarulU-lik 
IVit 

PS2*fi71  -04 
9^J>rtil  -92 

in:«7'JS7i»3 

3710-.27  13 

4i097yni?l 


The  latiluilo  "f  Foriin  nti-r.i  am  hrro  given  i»  tak»*ii  fmm  the 
ohiw^nrAtinii.i  (>r  M.  Bint,  rf<-or>lL'l  aiil rornputi •!  in  the-  third  vulunic 
of  his  TraiU  ^I'.nie.J.'ur^  d'A'^ti.'.iouiif  ph.iUijHe, 

Thf  Ulittjlf  cif  tlio  r.ii:tlip'iii.  pivi'u  in  the  Bi^f  d't  Sy^'iiu. 
M^triqw  fhr.-imnl  (ii.  4ia'.  i^  4^  T-O' 4'5"-S«.  In  tht-  ^Innnl-s  .If 
i'^hfen-itoire  /■/■/vn-iZ  d^  /'I'-i^  vol.  viii.  pip*  317,  t'*  fiinl  \],e 
btituflr  «if  v.ijth  l:i'V-  of  tliP  o1i*«TTf\tory  «l»-!i'nr.ino<l  at  4S''  jO'  11" "71. 
The  I'flnthi-  :i  U-.t.i*  ".i'-a?  ii.  rlh  «.i  this  *e  llujs  pt  «  wroud 
drtir:iii!i-i>i"ii  i-f  its  l:»lit".i<!''.     The  iiMJia  ii  thit  gjvvi.  al-ove. 

The  lU  tiuco  of  th'-'  {'aral]<Msr)f  Dunkirk  and  Greenwich, 
deduced  frcin  the  r"r.'LMit  i<\tv*!i>iim  of  thi.'  triangulatiun  of 
y.iu'hinl  iiitii  rrinci*,  in  1>*'»L',  is  lt*I4M7-3  fott,  vhioh  is 
3  9fr't.t  ^T- ul  r  ih'in  th.it  ribtain-?d  frmu  Captain  Kji'lt's 
trian^'.ibiiu.i,  aiil  .'MJ  ft-L-t  lovs  than  thi- Ji«<t»i!ii-'»  calcul.i**.-il 
bv  Dil.:iitiry  fri!!:i  Conrnl  Jl(»v's  tri.m^nl  ilimi.  Tlse 
f«  lliiv%ir.,r  tJ'l'"  -I.-.ws  the  ikta  (-f  the  Kiii'li-L  arc  with  the 
ii.at:ii.>:.:'  Ill  s*. iiil.rl  ftt't  i\'  ui  r.-rMtut.To. 

I  --r'n-  ".•■  •■! 

i:-  I-.  •..  •  M    V'i    r  ■  ■  ■)  4*::i:  ^  \ 

:■.'.-  .:,-  '  1    .i    '.■■ :.»  4-;  -  :  -i 

<■.:■.  ..»'.:■..'"»  .'■    •«■■'*'  I 

K-'...  I..  .                .'■".    ](    :■   ■  »  m:':-.i  7 

rti-:.-/  .   .    :"    17    4:-  y:  r«-..::-v  i 


The  hititndo  assigned  in  thii  table  to  Sazavord  isMi  Oi 
directly  observed  'latitude,  which  is  60*  49*  SS'SS,  for  tlmt 
are  hero  a  cluster  of  three  points,  whose  btiutdu  m 
astronomically  determined  >  and  if  we  transfer,  by  dcsbi  4 
the  geodesic  connection,  the  latitude  of  (werth  of  Severn 
Saxavord,  we  get  60"  49'  36" '59;  and  if  ve  sinilirif 
transfer  the  latitude  of  Baltaf  we  get  60*  49'  3G"-4G.  Tie 
moan  of  these  three  is  that  entered  in  the  above  isk^Jt. 

For  the  Indian  arc  in  long.  77*  40'  ws  have  the  fo3av 
ing  data : — 

Punnw 8  i  ai-132 

Putchaiiolliiun 10  69  42-278  l>>2»174-9 

Dodapmnuh. 12  60  62*185  175&5820 

Namthahad 15  5  63-582  2518374^ 

Danmorgida 18  3  15292  85(l78S-4 

Tuk.ilkliera 21  5  51'5S2  4Cd73=»-5 

KaliaDpur 24  7  11-282  570«»57 

Kaliapa 29  80  48-8-22  7755£SSt 

The  data  of  the  Russian  arc  (long-  3^*  ^^1  ^c"  ^"^ 
M.  Struvo's  work  are  as  below : — 

Suro  NckniMoivka..  45  20  2  94 

Wodolui 47  1  24-98  618529-51 

Siiuprunkowzi 48  45  S-04  1248782-17 

Eremensts 50  5  4995  173755149 

Belin 52  2  4218  S44»745-17 

Nemrnch 54  89  4*18  3400312  03 

JatTbUtaiU 58  30  4  97  40i4412  29 

Dorpat 58  22  4758  4762421  4J 

llogland 60  5  984  5388135  S9 

Kilpi-maki 82  88  5*25  6317K»S'G7 

Tomea 65  49  4457  r4a67S9'»7 

Stnor-oivi 68  40  58  40  8630517  90 

fuglencM 70  40  11-23  925792106 

From  the  arc  measured  by  &ir  Thomas  Maclear  in 
18*  30',  wo  have 

yorthEnd 29 

Ilcerpnlof^mcnt  B«Tg.  31 

Royal  Obscrratory , . .,  33 

Zwart  Kop 34 

Cai<  Point 34 

And,  finally,  for  the  Peruvian  arc,  in  long.  281*  0\ 

red 

Tannii -3     4     3-J-OCS 

Colcheaqui  0    2    31-387  1131034  3 

na\'ing  now  stated  the  data  of  the  problem,  we  Dsy  «tb« 
seek  thai  cUipaaid  which  best  represents  the  obfervttiooi,  o* 
we  may  restrict  the  figure  to  one  of  revolution.  It  will  be  ccd- 
xenient  to  commence  with  the  suppoeition  of  an  eDipm^^ 
figure,  as  on  so  doing  we  can,  by  a  slight  altcratiiMi  in  tb< 
equations  of  minimum,  obtain  als3  the  required  &pm  c-^ 
revolution.  It  may  be  remarked  that,  whatever  \h%  ic^' 
fim'ute  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  if  we  presappoM  it  »•* 
ellipsoid,  the  arithmetical  process  will  bring  ciut  an  ellifsti 
A'hich  elli|«oid  will  agree  better  with  all  the 
latitudes  than  any  spheroid  would,  therefore  we  dn  s^' 
jnoi-r  that  it  ia  an  eilips«>id;  to  pn>vc  this,  an»of  loopWfc* 
would  be  nquired.  There  is  no  doubt  such  arcs  will  k^ 
bhorily  forthcoming,  but  as  yet  they  are  not  available. 

The   tir»t   thing  that  occurs  to  one  in  considering  ^- 

I'Uii   ■' '      '  ■  ■'         ■     "•'  '= ^- -" 
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17;M 
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58 

911 

811507  7 

58 

3  20 

U243!«S 

13 

32  13 

K3-j:si  a 

21 

6  28 

187*375  7 

ksoidal  earth  ia  the  question,  What  is  a  meridian  cnrr^ 
It  may  bo  detiiied  in  ditTcrent  ways :  a  point  moring  ^ 


tl.e  »«urfiu-e  in  the  direction  astronomically  dctermieed  ^ 
"n-Tih  "  might  bo  said  to  trace  a  meridiiin;  or  »ei&*^ 
dLfino  it  as  the  locus  of  those  pointe  which  have  a  con**'' 
loneiliulo,  whose  zeniths  lie  in  a  great  circle  of  the  hesws** 
Lavii!-  it  A  ^vilci*  in  the  equator ;  we  adopt  this  defioitic* 
I.-.t  i!,  '-,  I'  I  •.'  the  seniiaxcji,  c  being  the  polar 
;  '1  liO  L-jiiutiuu  iif  the  diipiioid  being 


».'     r^ 


if  r  Ij  ftiiy  pt  ir.t  on  the  surface,  the  direction  eosiMi  ■ 

tLu  ii>-rni:tl  ut  r  arc  prt^portional  to 
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Si-  Tg-  S-  "5'  5'  i' 

>  tb«  angle  bctireeD  thii  Bonul  nd  flu 
It  ^  n  the  latitude  of  P,  we  hkta  ' 


ion  to  ft  "  paraJlel "  in  wbieh  tba  latitude 

ipwidol  earih  the  parallel  ii  do  longer  a 
( longituile  bs  reckonsd  from  the  pUuis  of 
two  Bpeciee  of  latitade,  utronomical  and 
rs  an  ia  Che  ellipsoidal  earth  tim  species 
lenCric  (called  u)  aod.eatroaDmical  (callad 
liae  passing  through  Uie  origin  in  the 
-or  and  directed  to  s  point  whose  longitude 
lirecCion  cosine*  of  that  line  an — sin  u, 
hose  pointa  of  the  surfacs  whose  nMmals 
la  to  thia  line  are  in  the  meridian  whoae 
the    condition   of    perpeodicolwi^  i» 


is  the  equation  of  the  meridian,  which  is 
uoidal  hj-pothesis  a  plane  earre.  The 
runumiciil  luogitudea  are  connected  b;  the 


.  oM-i)-(*(l  +  0-t'.  ll™ 


ting  thesvunotf  ;  tUigira 


ermine  not  duIv  tbs  tbm  Kml-tle*  a.  b,  c, 
Let  u,  ht  IheloDeitudBof  oDtDftlianieu 
i:  iDDgiloUB  of  a,  then,  fee  that  arc. 


th*'' 

0.2, 

^otH,. 

.  ii=i 

nSii 

d«.  not 

[uia 

oucfa  tbo  siia  of 

lililudM 

lUpwid  an  ng| 

ths 

Ollld  bf 

mf.l 

h.  onlinaiT  ni 

tho.1  rf 

ro  collected  form  33  cquatioDS  between  the 
to  the  observed  latitude^  nod  the  [our 
.lea  dotcrmiuing  tUo  elemeuta  of  the 
1  itjtoboauapiirojduutuvBlueof  theralio 


I  iij  and  auppoae  c,  to  be  an 
c-f,  (l  +  O.  then  the  foor 
r,  t.     The  Tcault  of  making 


■209-JGar.O  =  0.17S:iU4-O 
.■2u31U'j7-'  =  6370350-* 
•  L'0H534i'»  -  03J6U68-1 


Longitude  of  a IB"  31'  £^uL 

Tb»  meridian  of  the  grealei  oxia  paiaea,  in  (ha  Eastam 
Eemianhsro,  through  Spilibergen,  the  Stiuita  of  }i[eauna. 
Lake  Chad  in  North  Africa,  and  along  the  treat  coaat  o( 
South  Africa, — nearly  corresponding  to  tlio  meridian  vlitch 
passes  over  the  greatest  qnantitr  of  hind  in  tliat  hemi- 
auhere.  In  the  Western  Hemiephere  it  poaaea  throngb 
Behring's  Sttaita  and  tlirough  the  centre  of  tlio  Pocifia 
Ocean.  The  meridian  (105*  3i'  £.)  of  the  minor  axis  ot 
the  eqnalor  paaaee  near  North-east  Cape  on  the  Arctic  Sea, 
through  Tong-king  and  the  Sttsita  of  Sunda,  and  csnmpunda 
nearly  to  the  meridian  which  pa'ses  over  the  greatest 
amount  of  land  in  Asia ;  and  io  the  Western  Hemiaphen  it 

CSS  through  Smith  Sound,  ths  weat  of  Labrador, 
treal,  between  Cuba  and  Huyti,  and  along  the  veit 
coaat  of  South  America,  nearly  coinciding  with  the  meridian 
that  paaaas  over  the  greateat  amouut  of  laud  in  that 
hemtaphete. 

■  The  length  of  the  meridian  quadrant  paadng  tlirongli 
Paris,  in  the  ellipaoidol  Egarc  given  above,  ii  100011T2'& 
metres,ahaningthattbeL:ugth  of  the  ideal  French  standard 
is  considerably  in  error  as  representing  the  ten-millionth 
part  of  the  quadmnt.  The  minimum  quadrant,  inlongitud* 
lOS'  34',  haa  a  length  of  10000031'5  metres.  Tlia 
probable  error  of  the  longitude  oF  the  major  aiia  of  tita 
oqnalot  given  above  ia  ot  conise  large,  as  much  perbapa  aa 
*16*. 

It  has  been  objected  to  tliia  figure  of  three  unequal  axsi 
that  it  does  not  satisfy,  in  the  proportiuns  of  the  aiea,  llie 
conditions  brought  out  in  Jaeobi'a  theorem.  Admitting 
thia,  it  has  to  bo  noted,  on  the  other  hand,  that  Jaeobi'a 
theorem  contemplates  a  homugcneoua  Quid,  and  tliii  ia 
certaioly  fur  from  the  actual  condition  of  our  globe,  indeed 
the  irregular  dislributiim  of  continents  and  oceans  auggeita 
oa  poaailile  n  seusibla  divergence  from  a  jierfect  surface  of 

If  ttf  limit  the  figure  to  being  an  cllijisoid  of  revolution, 
we  get  rid  in  our  equations  of  two  unknown  quantities  and 
the  result  may  be  expressed  thus  : — 

0-20026062  -  0378206^ 
e-20d55I21  -  6356503  ti 
c:a-203'9S;£94'98.    ■ 
Aa  might  be  expected,  the  sum  of  the  aqunro*  of  the  40 
btitude  corrections,  viz.,  193-99,  ia  greater  in  this  Egur« 
than  in  that  of  tliree  axes,  where  it  amounts  to  ISS'SO.    la 
the  Indian  are  the  largoat  correctiona  are  at  Dodngounlah, 
-h3"-87,  and  at  Kalianpur,  -3"-6S.     In  the  nuLtian  ate 
the  largoat  correctiona  are  +  3"'T6,  at  Tomea,  and  -3"'JI, 
at  Storo  Nokraasowki.     Of  the  wtiulo  40  corrections,  IS 
ire  under  1"0, 10  between  T'O  and  2".0,  10 between  2' -0 
iiid  S"'0,  and  4  over  3"'0.     For  the  cllipsoidil  Ggnre  Iha 
irubablo  error  of  an  observed  latitude  is  ^  1"'42  ;    for  Iha 
ijibcroidol  it  wuuld  bo  very  slightly  larger.      Tliii  quantity 
nay   be  taken  tlicrcfore   es   approiioiately  tlio  probabla 


ent,  at  the  iiiatanco  of  >r. 
at  St  Peter.'burg.  iuvited 
cnU  of  Pruuia,  Belgium, 


<^al  deHccl 
laCO,  thoKuxalan  Oovei 
Otto  Struve.  imperial  astrunoi 
the  co-oiwratiun  of  the  Guvei 

France,  end  England,  to  tbu  luiiHirLanc  otia  oi  eonnecung 
their  ra^pccti^'o  triangulatioiia  so  aa  to  form  a  continoona 
chain  under  the  parallel  oC  62'  frem  the  island  of  Valenlia 
on  the  eouth-weut  coaat  of  Ireland,  in  longitude  10'  20^ 
40"  W.,  to  Onk  on  the  liver  Urol  in  RuMia.  Thia  grand 
underli^dng  was  at  one:  Git  in  action,  but  up  to  the  present 
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time  then  tre  portions  of  the  work  still  inoomplete.  Otf 
the  part  of  England  the  triangolation  was,  in  1^2,  earned 
throQgh  France  into  Belgium;  and  the  difference  of 
longitade  of  Greenwich  and  Valentia  was  determined  by  the 
Astronomer  Royal  by  means  of  electric  telegraph  signals. 

Although  in  theory  the  determination  of  differences  of 
longitude  by  electric  telegraph  signals  may  appear  extremely 
eimple,  yet  practically  there  are  Tcty  many  sources  of  error 
which  hsTe  to  bo  sought  out  and  eliminated  by  a  proper 
arrangement  of  the  observations.  The  aptem  has  now 
been  brought  to  such  perfection  that  the  astronomical 
amplitude  of  arcs  of  longitude  can  be  determined  with 
nearly  as  much  accuracy  as  tho»e  of  latitude,  and  in  a  few 
years  the  data  of  the  problem  of  the  figuro  of  the  earth  will 
thus  receive  many  additions.  As  an  example  of  the 
precision  arrived  at,  the  difference  of  longitude  of  Green- 
wich Observatory  and  Harvard  Observatory,  U.S. A.,  has 
been  three  times  determined  with  the  following  results  : — 

h.     n.       u. 

1866  by  Anglo-American  Cable 4    44  81-00 

1570  by  French  C«bl«  to  Duzbury 4    44  80  99 

1872  by  French  Cable  to  St  Pierre 4-  44  80-96 

But  the  different  determinations  of  the  velocity  of 
transmission  of  signals  present  great  anomaliosi 

PtHdulum  Observations. 

In  Clairauf  s  theorem  we  have  seen  tliat  if  ^'  be  gravity 
in  the  latitude  ol  «^  g  its  value  at  the  equator,  then 
f/'""<7(l+9  sin^^).  If  the  same  pendulum  bo  swung  in 
different  Istitudes  then  the  square  of  the  number  of 
vibrations  will  be  proportional  to  gravity.  Hence,  if  N  be 
the  number  of  vibrations  of  an  invariable  pendulum  per 
diem  at  the  equator,  N'  the  nnmber  in  Latitude  ^,  then 
N'*  ■-  N-(l  +  q  8iu'<^).  Thus  q  can  be  obtained  by  observa- 
tions on  the  same  peuduiutn  in  diff^Tcnt  latitudes,  and  since 
q»lui-e  and  m  is  known,  e  will  at  once  follow.  The 
pendulum  which  makes  66400  oscillations  per  diem  in 
London  ii  observed  to  lose  13C  vibrations  at  tho  equator 
and  gain  79  at  Spitzbcrgcn. 

Tiie  limits  of  space  at  our  disposal  here  prevent  our 
going  into  the  subject  of  pendulum  experiments,  and  it 
sccnii  unnecessary  to  repeat  the  investigations  that  have 
alrea  Jy  been  bxscd  upon  the  older  pendulum  observations. 
See  Airy 'a  Fi/r.re  of  tlve  Farth,  Baily's  paper  in  the 
Memnin  vf  tht'  Ji"ytl  Astronomical  «S'A-iV/y,  General 
Sibine's  A'r-mtit  cf  Kx/ifri/nmts  to  ditcrmine  the  Figurt  oj 
the  Firth  li/  m--ini  of  thf  Pindulum  vihratiiuj  sccoivds  in 
I)iff'':it  LafU"  Iffj  IS'J.'),  and  a  valuable  paper  in  the 
Cambridge  Phii':>fhu-nl  Trunt'i'-tionSj  1849,  by  Professor 
Stokes.  Til  J  pjudulum  givuH  an  ellipticity  certainly  some- 
what greater  thin  th.it  resulting  from  arcs  of  meridian, 
viz.,  ycV  r-  '^"  iuiuu'usj  number  of  pendulum  observations 
are  uuw  hvius;  niadi*  at  tlic  AKtr:iaomicaI  statiuna  of 
goicsii-.il  Rnrvt'V!)  in  (.lermoM}',  Hus-ija,  and  India,  which, 
wLc!i  fii'Iy  publiaheJ,  will  tlir.)w  lii;ht  mnre  perhaps  upon 
tl;c  hv  A  vaHiti'tu-^  of  gravity  than  on  tlic  figure  of  the 
cartli.  Tl'.o  (•bM'n'atioiH  nii<ic  at  the  vari'mii  Rtations  of 
Iho  InliiiM  t:i.r.>lijiM  .\rc  brir.Lr  t'l  li^iit  a  p)iy<iiMl  fat't  of 
till.'  v-^ry  LiL*!. •-':•'  iu:iMrt..::ie  anl  iiJi<rL-5.t,  n;iTn-.'ly,  that  tho 
t\>  li-ily  <■:  til:  i-lr;i*i  cf  ih;  C1^•.h'^  crii.'^t  iirHi-r  and  in  tho 
«i-iii:ty  if  tti-^  ilir:n-.iy;in  M  .lunt.ii:):!  U  Il'm-i  th.'ia  that 
un  li-r  t!i.'  ^.l.l■.l;^  t  •  tli*  K-'iil!i,  th  *  d.-ficiini  y  iiicrou.<ini;  oa 
t):"  hli'ii^i:!  'I  •■'•-'r\  iti.iri  ujiprii^.uli  l\\r  HinL-iltiyas,  and 
I-  ir,^  -A  i::  .xi:j.-:tu  •.vl.-ri  thy  ur1^  K.ituiit-  1  ni  iLr.'  ranLV 
i'-""'f  Till;  .1- . •.•■:'■! ;  f  r  tli-j  T;-!i-fii'i»  inn---  I'f  ^h\^  lir;:i«  i 
d-ll-":!..ni  w\i  -i  ti.  ii,:i.i'.i/as  a.- -r,!:!!^  t»  A:  hi- iv':*  ■ 
I'ri".  4  .  :.:!■.■■:.  ijjM  ti  j:  i-i  •.  TIi »  I'uli  ill 
pfii  i  i!-.:r:i  ■  '      rv.:  .".  ■  i  :hr-  w  ;    ri.-li;i:l  dm  \\i  •  r  '.itive  ! 

Vofi.*'. -■.*  if  ^riv.!y  u*  «  ■iiti'!t-.:.il,  c-.i'-t.  Mid  is'.iud 
litiitiuii.-,  hl.-j^ui.;  i!i.it,  w;Lh<.-iit  a  j«i;jgle  i-zcq>ti-jn,  ^-ravity  I 


■i  the  coast  statioiii  is  armJtm  than  al  tlie 
oontinental  ■tatioDs,  and  greater  al  ialaad  slatioos    ^ff 
at  eoast  stations.     The  ellipticttj  of  the  earth  hs%  ^ 
been  deduced  from  the  motion  of  the  moon,  the  qoaa/^ 
tf- Jfls  entering  aa  a  coeffideni^in  tho  oiprewon  for  th§ 
moon's  latitndo.     The  resulting  Taluo  of  the  cllipUei^i 
y|yth  (Ally's  TraeU,  p.  186).     A  valoe  of  tho  dJipckik^ 
may  also  be  derived  from  the  precession  cf  the  eqaioon^ 
but  as  this  depends  on  the  assumed  law  cf  density  is  As 
interior  of  the  earth  it  is  not  of  much  ifflportaaca 

Klemnts  qfths  Itgws  at  a  Solid  «f  JSewetiOtaL, 
a=S0926062 :  d=S0855121 . 

If  ^  be  tlM  radios  of  carvatore  of  tha  neridiaa  ia  lalitadi  a  / 
that  perpendieolar  to  the  maridian,  D  the  lansth  of  a  d«ni  um 
meridian,  D'  the  length  of  a  dMree  of  longit««,  r  tba  radMdan 
from  tha  centre  of  the  earth,  V  the  angle  uf  the  veztieal,  An 

p  :r2089060«'e  -1M411-5    eoe Sf  •I-325-8  eoil# 

5^  =20961607*3  -   8»690'«   eoe2f  -f  45-3  enle 

)=     364609-87  -     1857'14  eoa  2f  •».     S-94c«4e 

IX  =     866538-48  coef-       310  17  cos  S#  -r    OS9eoilf 

•»•  -0007374  eoe  3f  -  0000019  eoi  If 


Log^  =9-999264S 

V  =700*-44  Bin  Sf  -  V19  sin  4^. 


EARTHQUAKE  Although  the  terrible  effects  wUck 
are  often  produced  by  earthquakes  have  in  all  sga  (omi 
themselves  upon  the  attention  of  man,  it  is  neveitkdai 
only  within  the  last  thirty  years  that  the  phenoons  btve 
been  subjected  to  exact  investigation.  A  new  scieoM  hi 
been  thus  established  under  the  name  of  mtmkff 
{aeuriJ^  an  earthquake).  This  branch  of  knowledgs^  kov- 
ever,  has  hitherto  attrrctcd  but  few  students,  sad  iti  dt- 
velopmcnt  in  England  has  been  almost  czd naively  doe  to 
the  researches  of  Mr  Robert  Mallet  Refervocet  to  U 
principal  works  will  be  given  at  the  end  of  this  sztida 

Accounts  of  earthqiiakes  are  to  be    found  sattend 
through  the  writings  of  many  ancient  anthots,  baft  tkij 
are,  for  the  most  part,  of  little  value  to  the  seinokfi* 
Thero  is  a  natural  tendency  to  exaggeration  i.*  deiaibiBf 
such  phenomena,  sometimes  indeed  to  the  extent  of  iapot- 
ing  a  supematnral  element  into  the  deacrtp'JoD.    It  ii  tn* 
that  attempts  were  made  by  some  ancient  writers  od  biIbiiI 
philosojiby  to  offer  a  rational  explanation  of  Mrth^ub 
phenomena,  but  the  hypotheses  which  their  expUastidsi 
involved  are,  as  a  rule,  too  fanciful  to  be  worth  lepiedBCiBi 
at  the  present  day.     It  is  therefore  unnecessary  to  dwili 
upon  the  references  to  seismic  phenomena  which  han  cooi 
down  to  us  in  the  writings  of  such  historians  sod  pbiks^ 
phers  as  Thucydides,  Aristotle,  and  Strabo,  Senecs,  Livr, 
and  Pliny.     Nor  is  much  to  be  gleaned  fn»  the  ps|H  cf 
mcdiseval  and  later  writers  on  earth<|nakes,  of  whc«  tko 
mut  notable  are  Fromondt  (1527),  Maggio  (1571X  wd 
Travagini   (1679).      In  this  countor,  the  earUert  w« 
worthy  of  mention  is  Dr  Robert  Uooke*s  Diseas^m  m 
Farthquakfs,  written  in  1668,  and  read  at  a  hltf  dili 
before  the  Royal  Society.     Tliis  discourse,  thooth  eoatais- 
ing  many  passages  of  considerable  merit,  tended  hot  lidlt 
to  a  correct  interpretation  of  the  phenomena  in  <lMi*** 
Eijually  unsatisfactory  were  the  attempts  of  Priewliy  ■■ 
Bumc  other  scientific  writers  of  the  last  century  to  eoasiA 
the  cause  of  earthquakes  with  electrical  phenomena    Tbt 
prcat  earthquake  of  Lisbon  in  1755  Ud  the  Rev.  Jota 
M  if  hell,  professor  of  mineralogy  at  Cambridg^  to  twt  k|> 
nttintion  to  the  subject ;  and  In  1760  he  pabliahfd  ia  (M 
J\hil  '.**phi>il    Transaetiont  a  remarkaUa  assay  ea  »• 
r'luso  and  Micnomcna  of   Earthqnakeo.      Begardiag JJ* 
r  irtli  lis  having  a  liquid  interior  covered  by*  eompafsuwy 
t*.in  rni't,  ho  conceived  that  waves  might  be  g«»«^'*'{' 
'M.-i  '^ultcrraiiean  liquid,  and  that  such  waves  by  "k*^*"!*^ 
ilixiUu  crust  would  produce  the  ahocka  of  an 
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tion  of  the  movement  of  the  groond  ia  that  of  a 
t  thrown  into  undulationa  by  being  shaken  at 
Although  Michell's  hypothesifl  ia  still  accepted, 
fied  form,  by  some  geologists,  it  shonld  be 
i  that  many  arguments  of  considerable  weight 
Qiged  by  modern  physicists  against  the  doctrine 
nucleus  and  a  thin  crust.  Whatever  the  merits 
I  theory,  he  failed  to  understand  the  true  nature 
>tion,  and  the  way  in  which  it  is  transmitted 
arthquake  shock.  Modem  seismologists  believe 
irthquake  is  a  vibratory  motion  propagated 
}  solid  materials  of  the  earth,  much  in  the  same 
}und  is  propagated  by  vibrations  in  the  atmo- 

appears  that  this  view  was  first  suggested  by 

Young  in  his  Lectures  on  Natural  PkUotophyy 
in  1807.  The  development  of  this  view, 
n  its  quantitative  results,  lies  at  the  very  base 
Bj.  In  1846  Mr  Mallet  conmiunicated  to  the 
.  Academy  his  first  paper  '*  On  the  Dynamios 
akes  ; ''  and  in  the  following  year  the  late  Mr 
[  Cambridge,  presented  to  the  British  Association 
report  in  which  earthquake-phenomena  are  dis- 
3me  detail  Sinco  that  date  the  great  advances 
mtry  have  been  made  by  ^Ir  Mallet,  assisted 
r  by  the  Kev.  Professor  Haughton  and  other 
;ians. 

the  present  day,  after  all  that  has  been  written 
ect,  but  little  is  really  known  as  to  the  origin  of 
9.     Probably  several  distinct  causes  should  be 

for  it  is  hardly  to  be  supposed  that  all  sub- 
listurbanccs,  dififering  as  they  do  so  widely  in 
kud  in  duration,  should  be  referable  to  one 
achanism.  Any  great  concussion,  even  upon  the 
competent  to  produce  tremors  which  may  be 

diminutive  earthquakes  ;  thus  the  great  landslip 
iberg  in  Switzerland  in  1806  was  accompanied 
quaking  of  the  ground.  Yolger  and  Mohr  have 
that  some  of  the  small  earthquakes  which  have 
I  Germany  may  be  referred  to  the  falling-in  of 

enormous  subterranean  cavities  formed  by  the 
ued  solvent  action  of  water  on  deposits  of  rock- 
one,  and  gypsum.     Such  causes,  however,  can 

rise  to  only  very  petty  shocks,  and  must  be 
rdinate  to  subterranean  disturbances  of  a  more 
racier.  The  late  Mr  Poulett  Scropo  was  led  to 
earthquakes  to  "  the  snap  and  jar  occasioned  by 

and  violent  rupture  of  solid  rock-masses,  and 

instantaneous  injection  into  them  of  intumescent 
.ttcr  from  beneath.'*  He  believed  that  the 
the  rockd  was  due  to  expansion  of  deeply  seated 
lineral  matter,  consequent  upon  either  increased 
9  or  diminished  temperature.  It  is  argued, 
J  Mr  Mallet,  on  mechanical  principles,  that  such 
)uld  produce  only  very  weak  impulses ;  but  he 
it  some  earthquakes,  especially  those  marked  by 
ued  tremors,  may  bo  duo  to  the  movement  and 

rock  masses  by  tangential  pressures  produced 
cooling  of  the  earth.  Steam  has  alwa3rs  been  a 
▼ent  with  seismologists,  since  it  is  clearly  com- 
oduce  great  effects  by  its  sudden  generation  or  by 
londensation.  It  has  been  suggested  that  water, 
way  through  fissures  in  the  earth's  crust,  might 
ly-heated  rocks  and  remain  quietly,  in  the 
condition,  until  a  local  reduction  of  temperature 
•aused  it  to  flash  into  steam.  After  all,  the 
irthquakea  is  probably  to  bo  regarded  as  part 
much  wider  question.  ^Vllatever  causes  are 
to  produce  volcanic  action  are,  in  all  likelihood, 
ipetent  to  produce  the  ordinary  manifestations 
tncrgy.     A  relatiuu  id  clearly  traceable  between 


the  geographical  distribtrtion  of  Tolcanoes  and  the  chief 
earthquake-areas^;  and  although  it  is  not  for  a  moment  to 
be  supposed  that  the  volcano  and  the  earthquake  stand  to 
each  other  in  the  relation  of  canse  and  effect,  it  ia  never- 
theless highly  probable  that  they  represent  merely  different 
expressions  of  the  same  subterranean  forces. 

Whatever  n\ay  be  the  real  origin  of  the  earthquake 
shock,  it  is  convenient  to  regard  its  effects  aa  proceeding 
from  a  concussion  or  sudden  bbw  delivered  ondei^gronnd 
at  some  definite  centre.  This  centre  of  impulse  ia  called' 
the  seismic  focut.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that 
such  a  centre,  so  fkr  from  being  anything  like  a  mathe- 
matical point,  is  in  nature  a  subterranean  region,  which  in 
many  cases  is  no  doubt  of  very  large  dimensions,  meaauring 
perhapa  aome  miles  in  diameter. 

From  the  seismic  centre  waves  are  propagated  in  all 
directbna  through  the  solid  materials  of  the  birth's  cmst ; 
and  if  the  focua  be  situated  beneath  the  sea,  the  vibrations 
of  the  ground  wUl  be  accompanied  by  undulations  of  the 
water.  Those  waves  which  pasa  through  the  elastio 
materUla  of  the  earth  consist,  for  the  most  part,  of  londi" 
tudinal  vibrations,  like  those  of  atmospheric  sound-waves, 
and  consequently  not  like  ordinary  water-waves.  In  the 
sound-wave  the  air  is  alternately  condensed  and  rarefied^ 
tbe  molecules  advancing  and  retreating  in  the  line  of  direc- 
tion in  which  the  wave  is  travelling.  In  a  water-wave, 
on  the  contrary,  the  molecules  of  liquid  rise  and  fall,  or 
rather  describe  closed  curves  in  planes  which  are  transverse 
to  the  direction  in  which  the  undulation  or  wave-form 
advances.  According  to  Mr  Hopkins,  both  orders  of  vibra- 
tion— ^longitudinal  and  transversal— coexist  in  the  earth 
quake-wave,  and  call  for  investigation.  Whep,  for  example, 
the  molecules  of  an  iron  bar  are  disturbed  by  a  blow 
delivered  at  one  end,  both  kinds  of  vibration  are  generally 
excited,  and  hence  two  waves  are  sent  through  the  bar,-— 
the  longitudinal,  however,  having  a  much  greater  velocity 
than  the  transversal  wave.  But  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
the  seismologist  need  concern  himself  with  any  but  longi- 
tudinal vibrations.  For,  admitting  that  small  transversal 
vibrations  are  generated  at  the  seismic  focus,  it  is  prt>bable 
that  they  would  be  put  off  to  a  great  extent  during  trans- 
mission from  stratum  to  stratum.  Indeed,  the  planes  ol 
junction  between  the  several  beda  in  stratified  deposits 
would  hinder  the  transmission  of  transversal  vibrationa 
travelling  in  a  direction  normal  to  the  atrata.  Hence  Mr 
Mallet  maintains,  that  in  studying  the  effecta  of  an  earth- 
quake, attention  may  be  restricted,  without  danger  of  error, 
to  the  longitudinal  or  normal  vibrations,  the  transversal  or 
tangential  vibrations  being  neglected. 

Around  the  seismic  centre,  or  mean  focal  point,  tho 
molecules  of  the  rock  will  first  be  squeezed  together  by  tho 
concussion,  and  then  separated  by  virtue  of  the  elasticity  of 
the  solid  medium ;  the  onward  motion  b  then  rapidly  taJLen 
up  by  the  next  set  of  molecules,  which  in  like  manner  are 
pushed  against  each  other,  and  then  spring  apart  In  this 
way  the  pulse,  or  form  of  the  wave,  may  be  propagated  to 
an  enormous  distance,  whilst  tho.  excursions  of  the 
individual  particles  are  confined  within  very  narrow  limits. 
It  is  therefore  of  great  importance  to  distinguish  between 
the  transit  of  the  wave  and  the  movement  of  the  material 
particles.  Each  molecule  may  move  only  through  a  few 
inches,  but  the  undulation  may  travel  for  hundreds  of  miles. 
The  distance  through  which  the  individual  particles  oecillata 
is  called  the  amjUiiude  of  the  wave.  After  the  Neapolitan 
earthquake  of  1857  Mr  Mallet  found  from  actual  observa- 
tion at  a  place  called  Polla,  situated  nearly  above  the  leismie 
centre,  that  the  amplitude  of  a  wave  which  caused  certain 
fracturoa  in  masonry  could  not  have  been  more  than  2§ 
inches.  He  is  thus  led  to  believe,  contrary  to  the  opinion 
of  most  geologists,  that  earthquakes  are  not  great  agents  ol 
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EARTHQUAKE 


|«ni.inieiit  tlL-vatuii.  Tliot  clcvatinn  Las  l.cen  freqaently 
(.LtiTVi-J  iftoi  an  i'arth<]iiAki;  is  a  fiict  V'cy.md  qiiL'stion  ; 
tLiu,  Cajitiiiii  Yltify  found,  oft.-r  [he  Ki.atii  American 
(«rtliqq:itB  of  ]  sa.'',  lliat  a  ;drt  i.f  llie  i-!c  of  Siuita  Marii, 
iu  thu  Ray  of  Ci-ncejiiim,  liaJ  liecu  rnijcd  ii|<nranU  cf  10 
lott,  imA,  iltlmiijli  Ibid  ifli:vjli.iii  w.i»  fallowed  ly  a  rfow 
Biihaidenn',  it  ia  IieliuTtd  tlmt  the  land  kh*  I'enniiiicutly 
ludconaidenibly  Lijj'berlhiii  it.-iluvel  bvforetlio  iccu.Tcnca 
of  Ibe  caU«in)i)ho.  iU  Jliillct,  li<'n-cver,  nould  k:(<:t  buch 
■Iturttiiiu  i'(  )«vel  t.i  Ibo  netiun  of  plvi-ntmy  furcos  accuui- 
pknyiuf*  iLe  e^inbiiunlre,  bat  not  to  llic  direct  liaimit  uf  (be 
•Brth-wavp. 

I'lum  the  density  and  tha  mojiilm  ut  claatitity  of  a 
given  rwk.  it  ia  m»,ililo  td  calniUte  llic  Vuliffity  will  whicli 
•  vi).ra!i.>u  v-.nild  travel  thmuKh  null  ii  medium.  Bat  Ibo 
ralu  di[liin>.l  liy  calculnli.iii  u.Uiilly  excccdi  vary  greatly 
that  iictaally  cLisurrcd  in  an  earlliiiiiate.  Tn  dctcrniina 
lln-  r:ite  »r  triKsit  throiigli  i-ari'iu^  roekf,  5fr  JfjllLt  and  hii 
««  |)r  J.  Vi.  MJJtt  coaduct<.J  many  yean  aga  a  teiic*  of 
«xj«rifiurit»,  at  iLe  inetanec  of  the  Ilritidh  AsMciation.  A 
■a>lo  »aa  carefully  levelled  Htid  icGuaurcd  en  sand  in 
Killinej-  Riy,  neat  Duhlin,  and  liy  CKpIi^aion  of  gurpowder 
tlie  vsli-tily  nf  tranamission  (hruujjh  C'iis  damp  niind  waa 
tiWrvvd.  Thii  jaud  wa.^  ii'l'-cted  as  a  medium  likely  to 
give  «  miniinum  velocity,  whilst  an  aii^unieJ  muiimum 
Tclufily  wn*  ubserred  l>y  cipciimcnia  on  the  gninitB  of 
Killiijey  Hill.  Tlie  velwity  in  annd  iroa  about  025  feet, 
•nd  in  FuliJ  fjninite  1GG9  feet  i>er  (.ecund.  TheHi  figurca 
ftra  nincli  Inner  than  Ihosia  nbtiineil  tr.ira  theoretical  eon- 
•idonliuiis,  and  it  it  IielieTcd  that  llio  <liirercnco  ia  due  to 
loBi  of  B|iee<l  ucctsioQcd  liy  the  diaconttnuily  ol  tb6  nxV, 
even  the  si>tid  ^nnitc  bring  ulwayi  more  or  leM  aBccted  liy 
jiiiiit.4.  Tlie  vi-liirity  deduced  from  tbeto  oiperimenta 
ece>>['1a  tulcraUy  well,  however,  irith  that  ubierved  during 
earthquake  iiUucka.  Thus  the  veh^city  of  thrKt  during  tha 
f.isban  tarthquake  of  1755  ii  I'riinjiiUiid  to  Lavt:l>een  abont 
20  miles  |>er  minute,  or  17C0  feet  per  second.  Tha 
Telucily  of  the  vibnticn,  or  itavii  of  (hixk,  ia  of  course  to 
be  carvriilly  diKtinguinbi  d  frum  the  Telocity  of  the  oscilliit- 
ing^iarliciva.  Tlewi'ihiif  of  the  bhock  depends  inf&ct 
uii  the  r.itv  at  which  the  eirih-molcculta  are  ipovin;;.  and 
tbia  it  vastly  iuti-rior  tu  that  i.f  the  wave.  Th.ua  Mr  ilallut 
ftlciiliilfl  Iri'in  liii  o'-j^'in'iiliui'i  in  Nrii1c4  tb^t  the  Ebock 
i'<'  thii  iiri'jl  vunli'iuiku  i1  itTil  hvl  k  iiieiUTulvcitjr  at  tin 
lurfu.-.;  iif  7l="*  fi'  t  p";r  (■miuil,  wbiUt  tlw  Ktcitct  velocity 
<■!  Ih.  vdiL'pBTti.^.)  u.1.  never  m^ro  than  13  f.>et  tier 
B'.".'Miii1,  iitid  ill  iii.^riy  ]>l,i.-e'i  viL-i  Vi-iy  inurb  Ie«*.  Yut  tliiH 
I'lv;  vi  !'<.-iiy  ii<  ipi[t>  -ulth.'!'  ut  to  [iroiliini  vflvctj  of  tlicnu»t 

ilis>-tr>".i'  kii'd  iij .-^iJi.!  %,\.<.-Hi  niravA  tu  tlio  i-hoclc. 

lfil:'...tii,  «,ii"ih"niiiL'.'rii'ii>i:*.'-.iV<I.I-rretiK-i">troi.jc 
■"   ■  ■    ■    nj,i--f -iii.'iiiuj  ili-lliilylualldifflctiii" 


-tK- 
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t.f  u 


i-tui-r. 


if  I'unru.lric  spherical  thfll* 
ii.-l  if  lh..-itrth  i4  III  id- up  i.r 


Kill  bo  felt  at  that  p 
vertically  over  tha  centra  of  impnlaa.  A  list  joiniDgtha 
point  with  tha  eartbqnake-focua  ia  tcnned  tbt  Kimii 
reriiatl,  and  the  wave  traTclling  to  the  anrfaca  aloig  Uii 
vertical  haa  a  ahnrtsT  path  than  that  of  a  wava  toui|iif 
at  any  other  pnint.  Juit  aa  the  aciiinic  focoi  ia,  ia  atn, 
not  a  siuglu  jwinl,  bat  a  conaidersbla  apace,  n  thaitiiu 
vertical  ia  not  a  single  line,  but  lather  a  aocaaiai  if 
parallel  lines  drawn  vertically  from  every  point  of  tb  iuol 
area  to  tha  surFace.  The  mean  of  tbeae  lines  may  bt  Un 
as  tha  seismic  vertical.  In  the  neigbbonrbood  of  ikiilist 
t)io  waiGs  emerge  at  very  ateep  aoglei^  and  indeed  tea 
considerable  area  niayh;  regarded  Mpnctiially  vatkitli 
direction.  As  the  dietaoce  from  the  aeiiuue  votiMl 
iacreoaaa,  the  tngle  of  emergence  becomes  1>m  ssdka; 
but  it  is  evident  that  since  the  focua  ia  acaled  beutlb^ 
Hurtiice,  tbepatbof  an  emergent  wave  can  never btpofNl^ 
boriiontal,  uuleai  indeed  it  be  that  of  a  reflacthl  nn 

Almnt  uy  object  Thick  liu  bvcn  OTcrtlirova  i 
an  cJin)iiiukr-iJi«li  my  affunl  direct  iDromialiciD 
o[  Ihi  wiva  ilong  tha  inifue.     For  whis  lb*  vibnum  u  uv 
nilted  la  luch  iKlid  body  u  u  npiight  colsma,  Iht  |iiltilla  ■■ 

fuihtd  togethir  and  than  palled  aput  in  the  Una  cf  v&n-lnnL 
Liiclur  too  thjitLairiliieieiic«oBar(*ehputicI*utunMla 
the  una  dinclion  »  thit 'ia  vbidh  Iht  win  talntillofisl 
hilfinthaopiwutedirtrlian.  Euh  putieleottbsolriMtwhalM 
ili>LuTbed  nam  with  tha  wave,  aad  its  velocity  JiiiiiiM  fi~ 

o(  ll.s  lotil  vibnlioa ;  then  the  vetucily  •limiikba  tnm  «* 
imiimuni  la  uro,  which  it  MMlu  it  Ihi  ndot  biirtWiKilUw. 
DuHtiz  tbii  ant  mi-phur,  thtrefen,  tha  vlbntiaa  hi  ha  is 
111*  rlirHticn  In  whicli  tha  wav*  mav«.  UlcT  Iha  W  Uf 
owilUtian  hu  bean  eiecnted,  novimeBt  bcgiu  tSsA,  MIta 
tiuio  in  Iha  cantniy  direction,  attainijia  Iti  n«laOT  it  thai 
of  the  third  qmrttr,  and  Ihra  fiUiBi  aoia  ts  prrria  it 
vibniian  li  coini.lcltd.  Menu  during  tU  tnl  (Bi'ltaa  U> 
malion  of  Iha  mrtlelai  ia  In  the  ■»  hum  wd^KtiMMdrta 
ttia  wire,  ind  during  tha  (ceond  stiiu-|i]iiis  l«  Ih*  owiMmw- 
lion.  Bat  ill  coiuanuance  ol  tlu  inertU  of  the  bady  W  m"^ 
iiix>>iQcut  if  free,  will  be  in  1  diftettoB  eoBtiwy  Is  ttal  rf  «• 
wiva  during  Iho  flnt  Kmi-phu)^  Vbitew  tha  dinifea  4 
overthrow,  hmri-ier,  it  will  slwiyi  be  ia  the  Ita  rf  aaiiiB* 
Mtuia  the  ailninlhal  dinelioB  of  the  mve  ts  auly  leaaL 

Wlu'Utrtr  any  two  wivc-pith^  ut  In  the  »■•  rifbt  Ete  ■■ 
ba  tkua  tn«d  on  the  Hitfice,  th*  paalien  of  tM  Kioie  Ml™ 
iiuy  be  i mined iit.'ly  iteienniBail  Fo"  *' 
Hue  mutt  [>*••  through  tha  luiBtoftfai 
terttctlaD.  If,  for  tiimple,  it  ia  foai 
obMr\itien  on  liodiei  dupUced  \ij  the  ihc 
llut  tine  v.ivg  iiiDicd  iu  the  dmrlion  . 
IC^  III  whil.l  >n9tl>ir  hiJ  •  [nth  along  CD, 

the  l-nnt  l>,  at  vhicli  theK  iiiinuthi  uee^ 
auil  tbc  ai-iimid  focu*  will  ba  ve rtif illy  b*- 
II.  ..ih  tUi'li  1  liuiut.  The  point  indicile^  in 
r:i>'I,  the  erntn  on  the  enibce  mm  which 
li..'  Kjvct  raJIitcd.  PrsctiiaUy  it  l«  foiuhl 
^  wire-ralhi  ol  m  nithiiiik* 


JL.'  •Jilireelkin  la  roBaterMjBced  by  leant  <:jT 

.<  i>  (■...  «lly  |ivMibI<  ■^Er  IB  Hitbqtuk*  In  Irmii  ' 

.',n  •'•■■!"  Tl'iT'likt  ladintia|t\?itBaiiHiiMl  tn-^ 
.-  'i.-.^ourw.  wluM  liHi  iLng  which  tbi  mnhrf  ' 
II.  iy  i.u  rcKii'led  !■  inctiiall;  the  new  m  k>'«> 
.  .  :'..t.  Alier  wliit  tua  bwu  simjf  aai-L  It  ia  U-<l| 
y  l.<  i«i.<kiliit  lheieli»B»MtiattMMMriiW 


EAR  T  H  QUAKE 
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ins  and  fissures  in  walls  which  hare  iMsn  rent  hy  an  earth- 
an  of  great  yalae  to  the  seismologist,  since  they  often 

the  direction  in  which  the  waves  emeige  at  the  soxfioe. 
irpretation  of  such  phenomena,  in  some  cases  very  oompU- 
las  been  ably  discnssed  by  Mr  Mallet,  who  applied  the 
with  exoellapt  affect  to  his  obserrations  on  the  xTeapolitan 
ftke.  If  it  is  possible  to  find,  from  snch  indications  the 
1  in  which  any  two  waves  emerged  at  the  surfkce,  the  depth 
leismio  focus  is  easily  determmed.  For  since  the  waves 
from  this  focus,  any  two  wave-paths  when  prodooed  bade- 
ill  meet  at  the  seisniio  centre.  It  has  already  been  shown 
ily  the  vertical  is  found,  and  when  this  is  known  the  deter- 
a  of  the  focus  is  simplified,  for  as  the  vertical  itself  repre- 
e-wave  path  it  is  necessary  to  find  only  one  other.     Let  0 

be  the  seismic  focus,  and  OA  the  eeismio  Tertical;  if  • 


Fig.  2. 
)B,  emerge  at  the  surface  B^  at  an  angle  $,  it  it  evident 

A0-AB.tan9. 

id  the  depth  of  the  focus,  it  is  conseqnently  only  neosassiy 
r  the  ansle  of  emergence  of  a  wave  at  a  given  station,  and 
Umce  of  this  station  firom  the  seinnio  verticaL    As  the 

A  and  B  are  comparatively  f~i9ar  each  other,  the  earth's 
ty  may  be  neglected,  and  the  surface  between  the  two 
1  as  practically  a  horizontal  plane. 

'e  several  wave-paths  are  known,  several  values  of  AO  will 
lUed,  and  as  the  seismic  centre  is  not  a  point,  like  O,  but  a 
of  determinate  magnitude,  the  average  of  these  different 
nust  be  taken  to  represent  the  mean  focal  depth.  After  the 
Teapolitan  earthquake  of  1857,  Mr  Mdlet,  aided  by  the 
k>cietv,   spent  some  months  in  carefully  examining  the 

whion  had  been  visited  by  the  shock ;  and  in  18^2  he 
ed  an  elaborate  report  in  which  his  observations  were 
iscussed.     By  determining  the  wave-paths  at  twenty-six 

in  every  azimuth  arouud  the  seisnuo  vertical,  he  was 

to  deduce  the  important  fact  that  the  mean  fo<»l  depth  of 
hquake  was  about  5}  geographical  miles.  Similar  indnciples 
ice  been  applied  by  Dr  Oldham  to  an  examination  of  the 
of  an  eartnqaako  which  occurred  in  Caohar  in  India,  on 
^  10,  1869  ;  and  he  has  found  that  the  seismic  focus  there 
ave  had  a  depth  of  about  SO  miles.  This  coincides  very 
Krith  the  depth  which  Mr  Mallet  believes  to  be  the  tn«Tin>nT^ 
h  any  earthquake  is  likely  to  originate  in  our  planet. 
1  the  centre  of  disturbance  is  seated  beneatn  the  sea,  as 

to  have  been  the  case  with  that  which  produced  the  great 
ake  of  Lisbon  in  1755,  a  water-wave  is  generated;  but 
lis  has  less  velocity  than  the  earth-wave,  it  does  not  roll  in 
le  shore  until  after  the  shock  has  been  felt  on  land.  The 
of  the  sea-wave  depends  on  the  depth  of  the  water.  I>uring 
ibon  earthquake  the  wave  at  Cadiz  was  as  much  as  sixty 
height.  It  n  this  groat  sea-wave  which,  breaking  upon  the 
fter  the  earthquake -shock,  generally  completes  the  work  of 
tion.  At  Hrst  the  water  retires  from  the  land,  but  in  a  few 
ts  the  gigantic  wave  rolls  in,  and  sweeps  all  before  it. 
.rthquakcs  which  are  so  frequently  felt  on  the  western 
f  South  America  are  generally  terminated  in  this  manner  ; 
}  great  tidal  Vrave  which  accompAnied  the  earthquake  of 
i77,  wrought  dreadful  havoc  at  Arica,  Iquique,  and  other 
tn  the  coo^t. 

idition  to  the  waves  propagated  through  earth  and  sea,  It 
qIv  haj.pons  that  waves  are  transmitted  through  the  air  and 
oduce  sound.  These  sound-waves,  travelling  at  the  rate  of 
100  feet  per  second,  may  reach  the  observer  either  simnl- 
ly  with  the  shock  or  In-forc  it  or  even  after  it.  They  pro- 
ssult  from  sudden  fracture  and  dislocation  of  tock-massesy  or 
bterranaan  ojcplosioud. 

loet  every  object  diaturbed  by  an  carthqnuke  may  be 
to  yield^  ,wfitn   properly  questioned,  more  or  leas 


informaticii  with  respect  to  the  diiection  and  intensity  of 
shock.  Spedsl  instniments  teimed  ieitmomeUn  haTe^ 
howeTer,  been  constracted  for  this  poipoee,  and  have 
assumed  ,  cbnslderable  variety  of  form. '  Perhaps  the 
simplest  seismometer  is  that  suggested  by  Mr  Babbage, 
consisting  merely  of  a  bowl  of  some  viscid  liquid  like 
treaele.  On  the  passage  6f  a  shock  the  liquid  rises  up  one 
side  of  the  vessel,  leaving  its  mark  to  indicate  rudely  the 
direction  and  extent  of  motion.  As  a  modification  of  this 
simple  instrument  Mr  Mallet  proposed  the  use  of  a  commoQ 
wooden  tub  having  its  inside  rubbed  with  chalk,  and  h^lf 
fidled  with  coloiued  water.  An  apparatus  devised  by 
Professor  Cacciatore,  of  Palermo,  and  much  used  in  Italy, 
is  constructed  with  a  shallow  di^  having  eight  notches  In 
the  side,  and  containing  mercury  up  to  the  level  of  the  lips. 
When  any  oscillation  occurs,  the  liquid  b  spilt  into  a  seriea 
of  onpe  placed  under  the  notches;  and  the  quantity  ejected,  j 
which  may  be  readily  weighed,  gives  some  notion  of  the 
intensity  of  the  shock.  Since  ^e  notches  face  the  four 
<*fTidinal  points  and  bisecting  rhumbs,  the  direction  in 
aiimuth  is  approximately  obtained.  Mr  Mallet  suggested 
a  convenient  form  of  seismometer  in  the  shape  of  a  system 
of  four  L^haped  glass  tubes  having  the  upper  ends  closed 
and  the  horizontu  limbs  directed  to  the  cardinal  points. 
The  tubes  are  partially  filled  with  mercury,  and  the 
horizontal  component  of  any  shock  causes  the  mercury  to 
move  in  the  lower  limbs ;  whilst  the  vertical  component  is 
determined  by  the  motion  of  quicksilver  in  a  U-ehaped 
tube.  In  both  cases,  the  movement  of  the  liquid  column' 
is  registered  by  means  of  indexes. 

All  these  instruments  depend  for  their  indicationa  on  the 
dispUoement  of  liquids  by  the  shock  of  the  earthquake.' 
But  it  is  obvious  that  the  oscillations  of  solid  bodies  may 
be  equally  well  employed  in  seismometrr.  Thus  a 
pendulum  free  to  move  in  all  directiona  will  be  set  vibrat- 
ing by  a  shock,  and  may  be  made  to  record  the  direction 
and  extent  of  its  vibration  by  means  of -a  stile  below  the 
bob,  which  moves  over  a  bed  of  fine  sand  in  a  properly- 
shaped  dish.  Two  pendulums  are  sometimes  used,  as  pro- 
posed by  SantL  One  pendulum  vibrates  in  a  vertical  plane 
directec^m»rth  and  south,  and  the  other  in  one  striking  east 
and  west^ — the  arcs  traversed  in  these  planes  being 
registered  by  means  of  a  tracing-atile  affixed  to  the  bob. 
Professor  J.  Forbes  employed  an  inverted  pendulum,  or 
rod  fixed  at  its  base  and  wei^tad  above,  carrying  at  ita 
free  end  a  pencil  or  tracer  bj  which  any  oscillation  could 
be  recorded  A  modifieation  of  the  inverted  pendulum 
was  proposed  by  Mr  Budge  of  Valparaiso,  in  which  the 
pendulum  when  moved  by  the  first  shock  was  kept  in 
position  at  the  end  of  a  semioscillation,  by  means  of  a  pawl 
working  in  a  ratchet  on  the  base  of  the  vibrating  body. 

Such  seismometers  as  those  previously  noticed  require 
to  have  their  indications  observed  after  each  shock. 
Several  ingenious  instruments  have,  however,  been  con- 
structed on  self-registering  principles,  so  that  however  often 
they  are  disturbed,  each  movement  leaves  a  permanent 
record.  The  first  of 'these  self-regbtering  seiunometers 
was  devised  by  Mr  Mallet,  and  described  in  1846.  Both 
the  horizontal  and  the  vertical  element  of  a  shock  are 
recorded  by  the  movement  of  mercury  in  a  system  oi  glass 
tubes,  the  tubes  being  placed  in  a  galvanic  circuit  so 
arranged  that  contact  is  broken  by  displacement  of  the 
liquid.  Ab  long  as  the  circuit  remains  complete,  a  pencil 
traces  a  line  on  ruled  paper  wound  round  a  cylinder  rotateil 
by  clock-work,  but  the  motion  of  the  mercury  intercepts 
the  current  and  thus  breaks  the  line..  Two  forms  of  **  ball 
seismometer  "  are  also  due  to  the  ingennity  of  the  same 
investigator.  In  one  of  these  instruments^  two  heavy  metal 
balls  are  placed  on  slightly  inclined  planea  supnorted  by  a 
cast-iron  table,  the  axis  of  which  pitsea  thrau|^  a  vertical. 
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■pinJ  apnng.  During  the  piasaga  of  aa  earthquake  wave 
Ibe  spring  ii  eompreaaed  and  the  balli  displaced, — their 
diiplaccmcnt  breaking  cnnbact  in  an  elcciric  circuit  which 
had  previnu'ily  been  completed  through  the  balk.  That 
ball  which  first  iddtm  gives  the  time  at  vbich  the  ihocl: 
ociiniDcDce<>,  nhil.'^t  the  other  giTcs  the  cluinenta  o(  the 
■hoclr.  Tito  luch  inslmmnnta  are  neccsiuuy  to  fonn  one 
Kismometer,  the  two  being  pkccd  at  right  angles  to  Mch  | 

An  cUborale  elect  m-magnetic  Rci=mngraph  haa  been  con- 
rtmcted  by  I'rofeasor  Palmifri,  and  has  done  goi>d  service 
in  the  obeeiTttlory  on  Mount  Venuviua.  The  Tortic il  move- 
monts  ore  recorded  by  a  helix  oF  copper  wire,  the  lower  end 
of  which  14  cMiseil  bj  even  the  stiglitest  shock  to  dip  into 
s  basin  of  nicicar;,  and  thna  complete  a  Rulvanie  circuit. 
An  clerlro-magnet,  broii((bt  ioto  sctii>u  when  the  connec- 
tians  arc  completed,  strike*  an  alarm  bell  which  calls  an 
•tlendant,  and  aliio  stops  a  clock,  so  that  the  instant  at 
which  the  nhock  occurs  ia  perinanently  marked.  At  the 
■sme  time  a  second  electro-mngnct  releases  the  peadalum 
of  snolhrr  clock,  which  bein^  thus  set  in  motion  nnrolli  a 
bnnd  of  paper,  while  a  pencil  contiiiuea  to  mark  upon  the 
piper  as  long  as  the  shock  lasts.  To  record  the  verticsl 
element  a  system  of  four  U-ehaped  tubes  i.i  emjilojed,  the 
tubes  being  placed  in  different  azimuths.  Each  limb  a 
pirtlf  died  with  meiC'.iry,  and  any  oscillation  in  the  level 
of  the  Ii<]uid  is  indicated  hy  ntovemcnt  of  a  little  float  con- 
nected with  an  index.  The  oscillation  of  the  quicksilver 
also  coni]^lQt«f*i  a  ^Wanic  circuit,  and  brings  into  action  tbe 
elcctro-maipiota  alrtady  described. 

Altlinugli  the  limits  of  tliis  article  forbid  reference  to 
some  other  seifmomelen,  such  as  that  of  Krail  of  Vienna, 
mention  hhontd  eetfainly  bo  made  of  one  inatrninent  which 
is  marked  b/  ila  eitremo  simiilicity.  Its  constmction, 
which  is  dne  to  Mr  Mallet,  will  be  understood  by  reference 
h>  fig.  3.  .  Two  sets  of  right  cylinders  are  turned  ' 


where  a  ia  the  altitude  of  the  colomn,  b  the  diuutv  if 
itq  base,  and  6  the  angle  formed  by  the  aide  and  a  liit 
drawn  through  tbe  centre  of  gravity  to  the  Mtrrmitj  t(  !!■ 
base.  The  direction  in  azimuth  is  indicated  by  tie  podtios 
in  which  the  overturned  pillars  are  found,  since  tha  Md 
sand  preveDls  rolliog.  It  is  ponible  to  obtain  tit  latt 
time  at  which  the  shock  commence*  by  eonnectiag  tLt 
n^UTOwest-bascd  pilUr  with  the  pendnlam  of  a  elsckuB 
to  atop  it  at  tha  instant  of  overthmw.  Whcrs  Iha  u^  d 
wavo-emergenca  is  very  steep,  thia  instrument  isuotteU 
rocommendcd,  eiace  it  ignore*  the  vertical  eleneiU  tt  tb 

Catalncut)  of  eartliniukd,  ihowina  tbtir  diilribada  la  Ibu 
md  ■mcr,  hav-  ' ' — -■ '  ■-  "-"       "  ~     " 

CdIif,  and  oihe 


hard  material,  such  ta  boxwood.  The  cylindsn  an  all  of 
the  same  height,  but  vary  in  diameter.  Two  planka  of 
wood  are  fixed  to  a  level  floor,  ono  bating  ita  length  in  a 
rorth-and-suuth,  and  the  other  in  an  eost-ond-wcst  direction. 
The  cylinderm  gtard  upright  on  the  planks  in  tha  order  of 
their  biic,  Hilh  a  space  between  each  pair  greater  than  tbeir 
height.  10  tb<it  when  one  pillar  falls  it  dues  nut  strike  ita 
>iei(|UUour.  The  surrounding  flour  is  covered  tip  to  the 
level  III  the  planks  with  dry  sand.  When  a  shock  pa«ea, 
Bomo  «[  the  cylinders  are  overtumad,  tha  number  depend- 
ing iin  the  vcliicity  nF  the  wave.  >Suppoi>e  tha  shock  knockr 
over  the  oairow-Uiicd  cylinden  4,  S,  6,  leavini^  Noi.  1,  3, 
3  standing  -,  then  the  *eli.>city  I'f  Iko  horiiontal  cn[ni>oiient 
mnHt  have  Wn  greater  than  that  needed  to  oveKam  No. 
4,  but  nut  i^FAt  enough  In  overturn  No.  3,  Uence  the 
velocity  (V)  can  be  apprt'iiinatriy  ublatMd  by  oaing  • 
lorDula  due  to  I'rofsHur  Uanghtin,  viK  ; 
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n  frcqutnll;  at  Iba  mj^ii»  tluia  at  the  ^aadntan^  thai  thnr 
jueacv  incnsKsat  ih*  pcrigMud  dimiiuihM  at  tbtsn"  f 


H  eahteace  et  a  tcrmtiial  «t  lanM  tUa 

l^ii  ...  ._... 
.  of  bii  «lala(!u  Aw  thiM  calaiM  k 
waa  Ifd  to  detect  deRaita  periods  af  maiiiDiim  mngf.  IlaKfi 
found  that  the  rmteat  DOmber  of  aarthqukca  an  matiil  ilW 
ttie  middlaol  uch  tKolaij  ;  -hillt  a  aecand  e|wk,  l^l*"^ 
than  tbe  fint.  occur*  towscda  the  cloaa  of  th*  eenrair.  itmlmi 
to  Tency  then  ii  a  prapanderaDca  of  fartbqnake^liocai  at  pancilir 
acaaoos,  tha  eqaJDoaea  and  aolalico,  which  fas  twa  **atlBl 
epsch*.''  Uillct'i  analTaii  g|  ■  Un*  ntalsfpa  shmd  a  taW 
lauimDm  ■boDtibo  vintci  aolitie^  bst  FErrij'i  atbs  ipadaMi 
laaa  marked-  Id  the  preaent  sUI*  of  onr  kagvltdp  it  aedlla 
nih  to  rtiird  iciimie  ttnt,  whatavtr  It  Bay  be.  aa  a  HtHtOj 
— ^-  >  -  ' —  It  te  iasiat  epn  any  of  thoaa  nlatiaas  Man 
mtl«in>ki|i(aL  jtmattn  whiA  han  saa^ 

Aonoal  npstts  oa  sartbmshn  hsvs  brea  poMhM  &r  aaT 
years  by  PiMsnor  Juehs.  DviDS  tha  yar  l)7t  ha  lamiriW* 
vanhfliiakN,  which  wtrs  distribatad  amanf  Uw  uedlk  hUms^ 
la  JunaiylO.  Fcbreaiy  KMIaich  11,  Aprill^Kar  T.'Joal.Mr 
B,  Aucuit  S,  SeptaDiber  7,  Ostnbtr  14.  KaVBbtv  I,  DwatW  t. 
'-  ■'  -  prccadiag  jiar  97  tarthquakea  v -—^ ^-■ 
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Auriculnria,  PsroMtrailla,  Ohr-WOnB,  C 
Osrantviat,  Qnsuo  dd  otde^  *«.)  to  the 
insects  comprised  in  tte  eU  Ushms  a 
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^nor  trisiog  in  th«  fin(  iiutuice  probabij  from  their 
MvariaUa  habit  of  BceretiDg  thsmjelvea  in  any  MTity, 
«(  which  they  alnys  endeavour  to  reach  the  innermoet  t«- 
CMS  (inatanees  being  knoirD  of  the  conunon  apecia  hiding 
IImU  in  the  «r  of  a  person  Bleeping  in  the  open  air),  end 
ttreiigthene>I  by  the  popular  exaggerated  idea  of  the  itrength 
uid  attribntea  of  the  anal  forcepa  peculiar  to  theee  insacti. 
Earwig  hare  liHn 
itioD,  having  been  « 


tVutvood),  bat  Ihcf  an  sow  genenllr  ncogniud  u  (armiag  ■ 
amilT,  Forjicalida  or  Farfit^lariit,  of  the  OrlSir/ltra  (Ibe  LocuSi, 
SiBwhoppe™,  Crickeli,  Cockromuhei.  Minll),  So.)  Tlitj  Hits  nnch 
'  'e  UraiAtbjlra  or  Slnphflinida  in  the  CoJiojtera 
.  vhich  onler  ttrny  diffur  in  their  i^apa  being  ActiTe, 
ling  th»  perftcl  inKct  tictpt  in  poaeHLog  onlf  radimcntiry 

isiion  of  in   uial  Forcrpi,  tad,  M  in    tha 


:x: 


rkQD)  ill  ths  oltuT  OrCJu^m,  aput  frsm  Iha  anal  rorcap^  they 
liSar  in  bitTing  hofliontal  aljtn  coTenag  the  wingi  in  repoie  aa 
n  beatlea,  ancTin  the  rrmnla  not  poutiaiT^g  i  cornegiii  Dvipoutor, 
iDd  from  meat  d[  tbim  in  the  bind  Itgi  being  not  (aimnl  Tor 

Of  diatinct  apecJea  S50  in  recogniad,  rompiiHd  in  34  geacra 
of  which  aome  an  apparcntlf  nHdlas) ;  but  it  ia  higbl;  pnbabla 
'    -  -^ '  "or  the  gronp,  at  acarcfly  any 

'    '    '  '  -■    ■     laojriphici 


latnnliiti  make  thcio 


rndid.     Thfie  ai 


nUeetioB  ef  the 

lOt  ipKiaUy  colleett  J.     T 

.n    Syria    and   Aai«    Via 

Indn-China,  Chin 

and  For 

mow,  tht  lliOay  Arehij 

niao.  Korth,  W 
Whar.    Mauri 

.t,  u>d 

Knlb  Attica  to  tha  d 

US,    Ka 

rntshitlia,     Nfwfonnd 

UnMricui  Statti  t 

rom  K.w 

York  10  Clifomi.  (b 

S7'wS^t   iofifn 

IVk-rd 

Moieo.  Fl™-lfc  C« 

Soulh  AiufricB  tmm  Colu'iili 

Ouine^  Sortb  An 

Jtralii,' 

WoodlarV  Itiind 

tba  Sol 

mon  and  aandwicli  1 

gaojmphi 


a  laiand.      Aa  regordi  | 


ick  lalci,  ai 


imea,  a  foiv  foaiil  apccin 

iu'j  ^thB"'old  World?  and'd'lho  Kocky  Mountiiin'"(Xlor^"ol 
in  the  New.  Sorto  epeciH  hate  bem  rcmnlfd  from  Orral  JIninin, 
of  which  two  art  uniTumlly  cammon,  Tit.,  Parficula  auricutaria, 
the  typical  Hmig.  and  tba  imaller  taiia  minor.  The  formei  of 
thae  ia  fonnd  all  over  Euiopt,  is  Anntnii.  tha  Caucaaua,  and  clber 

rrOD  Japan  ;  and  Ika  litttr  occur*  in  Europe,  IVciIfro  Ad»,  and 
Horth  America.  Another  ipccici,  Labtdura  riparia,  extcnda  ovar 
tha  ectim  Old  World. 

All  are  of  comparalively  imftU  slie,  and  nearly  all  of  ob- 
KOra  colours,  mostly  various  ebades  of  brown  or  dull 
yellows  and  rede  :  cue  South  American  species  is  wliite , 
another,  from  tba  Amuon,  has  blue  metallic  eljtra,  which 
ai%  metallic  also  in  dnothcr  from  Tenang;  a  fourth  notic 
epccica  is  yellow,  with  black  etripa  ;  and  several  have 
opaline  or  iridescent  «inj^.  Eccentricity  of  developroeot  is 
ahown  cbieflj  in  llie  forcepg,  which  in  a  Nicaraguao  species 
are  aa  Ung  es  tlie  rest  of  Ibo  Lody  ;  iu  another  South 
American  form  the  abdomen  a  bitemlly  toothed;  a  third 
has  very  long  legs,  being  almost  lipiilifarm;  Apaehi/t  has 
the  body  OS  Ibia  as  cardboard. 

geiual  differences  are  shoivr  in  the  mala  by  the  greater 
(Ievclopmi.'nt  and  armature  of  (he  forceps,  or  the  tubcrcu- 
I.ited  abdomen,  which  is  composed  of  nine  distinct  segments, 
whereas  >>n!y  seven  are  oviiicnt  ia  tho  fc-iDate.  The  furccps 
have  baen  observed  tube  used  iu  arrungiiig  the  wings,  and  aro 
aUo  suppo-^d  to  he  nseJ  as  wcapous  of  olTenco  and  defence, 
though  it  \i  diibcult  to  understand  how  they  could  be  of  any 

I-rMtical  a-iU^laucc  fur  either  purpose.  The  lOiVcr  wings  have 
uUg  allraclcd  attention  from  tbeir  um'ijicctedly  large  size 
Ltid  f^n  like  structure,  in  the  accompanying  figure,  a  is  tho 
oagnilicd  (j[>cu  ning  of  tho  common  earwig,  b  the  same  of 
the  natural  size,  and  c  tbo  wing  closed,  also  ol  tiatural  size. 
Although  poeeessed  of  such  ample  organs  of  flight,  Furjlctila 


auricutaria  bos  seldom,  if  aver,  beeii  observed  to  make  cm 

of  theni,  though  there  ia  evidence  tbtt  it  does  fly ;  but  the 

other   common   British   epeci 

labia  etriior,  ia  frequently  s« 

on    the   wing,  being    often   nu-  U 

taken  for  a  bmchBlytrona  beetle.  \ 

It  may    be    observed,    that  the 

possession  of  wings  is  appotectly 

seznal  in  some  eases,  and  that  f 

soma  species  are  entirely  aptei 


Wins  or  Earwta 
d  pnp»  of  wild  beeg 


few  instances  hara  ' 
been  recorded  of  eirwigs  being 
carnivorous,  devouring  the  larvea  a 
and  even  their  own  apeciea;  but  the  majority  are  m 
a  normal  state  certunly  eaters  of  vegetable  matter,  congre- 
gating under  bark,  and  destroying  flowera,  fruit,  £c.,  often 
to  a  considerable. extent  An  instance  of  their  adaptability 
to  circumstances  is  afforded  by  Mr  H.  V/.  Bates's  discovery 
of  a  Urge  wAiVe species  (above  referred  lo)  very  common  on 
white  sandy  beaches  o£  the  Brazilian  river  Para,  at  Caripl, 
with  a  white  Tdracha  and  a  white  ninle  cricket ;  this  white- 
ncaa  was  permanent,  and  must  cot  bs  confu^d  with  the 
tight  colonr  of  recently  disclosed  individuals. 

The  female  of  tbo  common  earwig  bes  long  been  noted 
for  an  exhibition  of  remarlcable  maternal  instinct  in  defend- 
ing her  progeny,  not  only  brooding  over  ber  eggs,  but 
caring  for  her  newly  hatched  young. 

Tha  chief  nriLtra  on  FarJScaUdia  on  Dohm,  in  tha  Eltttinct 
initflnologiKht  Ztiiiing  for  1663  and  following  yean,  ud  ^^ute 
recently,  S.  H,  Scodder,  in  the  rraatdingt  t^  lU  Sntlm  Haivrat 
Hillary  Eociti'j,  vol,  ivili.,  the  lattar  br'--  •■■-  '-'  •-  '- 


>  cnltacUra  form. 


EASENTEKT,  in  English  law,  is  a  opeeies  of  servitude 
or  limited  right  of  nse  over  land  belonging  to  another.  It 
is  dUtioguiehed  from  t  profit,  which  ia  a  right  to  take  the 
soil  of  another,  while  an  casement  ia  a  right  to  use  the 
soil  or  the  produce  of  the  soil  iii  a  way  tending  to  t!ie  more 
convenient  enjoyment  of  another  piece  of  land.  Thus  ■ 
right  of  way  is  sn  easement,  n  right  of  common  ia  a 
profit  Besides  rights  of  way  the  most  important  casement* 
are  itfUer^urta  (oa  where  a  person  hoa  a  right  to  divert  a 
flow  of  water),  the  right  to  discharge  water,  &,c,  upon  a 
neighbour's  land,  and  the  right  to  restrain  such  a  i:sa  of 
land  aa  would  obstruct  the  access  of  light  and  air  to  en 
ancient  window. 

EASTEOUKNE,  a  watering-place  oti  the  Sutsex  coast, 
66  miles  from  London  by  niiJway.  It  is  situated  about 
three  miles  to  the  oast  of  Bcachy  Head,  the  luftk-st  head- 
land on  tbe  English  Channel.  It  once  consisted  of  three 
porta: — the  old  village  of  East  Bourne,  a  inila  inland; 
South  Bourne,  lying  back  from  the  sboro;  end  Scahuuscs, 
facing  the  beachi  but  these  distinclioni  are  now  almost 
obliterated,  and  numerous  handsome  terraces  and  detached 
houses  have  more  or  less  untied  tho  three  old  hamlets  into 
ono  town.  Besides  the  parish  cburcb  of  St  Mcry'a,  a 
building  of  some  antiquity,  thero  are  four  chapels  ct  can 
in  Eastbourne,  A  pier  was  erected  in  ISfif-  The  popu- 
UUon,  which  13  rapidly  increafiing,  was  10,361  in  1871. 

EASTER,  the  annual  festival  observed  throughout 
Christendom  in  commcmoation  of  (he  Reauttection  of  our 
Lord  Jcsua  Christ.  Tho  word  JaKir— Anglo-Sorou, 
Eaitre,  JCotlrr  ;  German,  C-'f^r*— like  the  Bamea  of  tha 
days  of  the  week,  is  a  sutvivid  from  the  old  Teutonio 
mythology.  According  to  Beilo  (De  Temp.  SaL,  e.  i*.) 
it  ia  derived  from  K^^stK,  tr  Ostd>-a,  the  AngIo-S»xW» 
goddess  of  epiiirg,  to  whom  loo  fourth  month,  answerine 
to  our  April— thence  called  EnUur-mouatk — was  dedieateo. 
This  mouth,  Beds  infonna  us,  was  the  aome  a*  the 
"  Mensii  Poachalia,"  when  "  the  old  featinl  was  obserred 
with  the  gladneu  of  a  new  MiUmnity.'* 
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The  name  by  which  Easter  is  knowa  among  the  Bomance 
nations —  French  pd/juf* ;  Italian,  pcuqua  ;  Spanish, 
paKua — is  derived  through  the  Latin  jMseha,  oud  the 
Greek  inLtrxa,  frum  the  Chiildco  or  Aramaean  form,  KnpQ 
f)€ucha\  of  the  Hebrew  name  of  the  Passover  festival,  n?^, 
petach,  from  Q^,  **  he  piissed*over/'  in  memor>'  of  the  great 
delivcriince  when  the  destroying  angel  "  passed  over  the 
houses  of  the  children  of  Israel  in  i^sypt  when  ho  smote 
the  £i;yi>tian!s"  £xod.  xii.  27.  An  erroneous  deriva- 
tion of  jHiicha  is  given  by  some  of  the  early  father8*of  the 
chprcbf  e.r;.,  Irenxu!«,  TLTtullian,  &o.,  to  whom  Hebrew 
was  an  unknown  tongue,  from  the  Greek  vd<rx€tyf  **  to 
suffer,  "  as  being  the  period  of  our  Iiord's  sutfurings.  St 
Augustine  (hi  Joami.  Tract.  55)  notices  this  false  etymology, 
and  shows  how  simUarity  of  sound  had  led  to  the  error, 
and  gives  the  true  derivation. 

There  is  no  trace  of  the  celebration  of  Easter  as  a 
Christian  festival  in  the  New  TAstamont  or  in  the  writings 
of  tho  apostolic  fathers.  The  sanctity  of  special  times 
or  places  was  an  idea  quits  alien  from  the  early 
Christian  mind,  too  profoundly  ab^rbcd  in  tho  events 
themselves  to  think  of  their  external  accidents.  "The 
whole  of  time  is  a  festival  unto  Christians  because  of 
the  excellency  of    the  good    things    which   have   been 

f'ven,"  writes  Chrysostom,  commenting  on  tho  passage 
Cor.  ▼.  7,  which  has  been  erroneously  supposed  to  refer 
to  an  apostolic  observance  of  Easter.  Origen  also  in  the 
same  spirit  {Contr.  CcUum,  viii.  22)  urges  that  the 
Christian  who  dwells  on  the  truths  of  Christ  as  our  Pass- 
over and  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  is  every  day  keeping 
an  Easter  and  Pentecostal  feast  The  ecclesiastical  his- 
torian Socrates  (Hut,  Heel.,  v.  22)  states  with  perfect  truth 
that  neither  Christ  nor  his  apostles  enjoined  the  keeping 
of  this  or  any  other  festival.  "  The  apostles,"  he  writes, 
"  had  no  thought  of  appointing  festival  days,  but  of  pro- 
moting a  life  of  blamelessness  and  piety ; "  and  he  attributes 
the  introduction  of  the  festival  of  Easter  into  the  church  to 
the  perpetuation  of  an  old  usage,  "just  as  many  other  cus- 
toms have  been  established."  This  is  doubtless  the  true 
statement  of  the  case.  The  first  Christians,  being  derived 
from,  or  intimately  connected  wiih,  tho  Jewish  Church, 
naturally  continued  to  observe  tho  Jewish  festivals,  though 
in  a  new  spirit,  as  commemorations  of  events  of  which  these 
had  Xrdcn  the  shadows.  The  Passover,  ennobled  by  the 
thought  of  Christ  tho  true  Paschal  Lamb,  the  first-fruits 
from  the  dead,  continued  to  be  celebrated,  and  became  the 
Christian  Easter.  Thus  the  human  instinct  which  every- 
where craves  for  the  commemoration  of  marked  epochs  in 
the  personal,  social,  ecclesiastical,  or  national  life,  found  its 
legitimate  gratification  in  the  public  celebration  of  the 
events  which  are  tho  found  at  iun  of  tho  Christian  faith. 

But  thuugh  the  obsiervance  of  tho  Paschal  festival  at  a 
very  early  period  bccuue  the  rule  in  the  Christian  church, 
adiffbrenco  us  to  the  time  of  its  observance  speedily  sprang 
up  bt'twcL-n  ChrLstians  of  Jcwiah  and  Gentile  descent,  which 
led  to  a  long-continued  and  bitter  controversy,  and  an  un- 
happy FoT'jrunce  of  Christian  union.  No  rule  as  to  the 
date  of  tiio  Kaster  festivals  having  been  laid  down 
by  authority,  Christians  were  left  to  folltiw  their  own  in- 
stincts*. Thi'i40  were  naturally  different  in  tho  Jewish  and 
GentUo  churches.  The  jiniiit  at  i^ue  really  was  the  dale 
of  the  tenuinutiun  i-f  tho  Paschal  fast.  With  tho  Jewish 
Chri;«tiiinH,  mboso  liMdinif  thouuht  would  bo  the  dcatli  of 
Christ  us  the  truu  Pa;»c}i.il  Liinib,  this  fut  would  end  at 
the  saiiio  timo  as  that  of  tiio  ilews,  on  tho  14th  day  of  the 
moou,  at  evening  und  tho  Ivu^tcr  l«.atival  would  immedi- 
ately fi-Uow,  ciitiruly  trr<j/^«Yi"<»  >./  iht  i/ay  o/  tfi^  trft-k. 
With  t}:<*  Geiitile  Chri*ti«ini*,  on  tLu  other  hand,  unfettered 
bj  Jewish  traditions,  the  firbt  day  of  the  week  would  bo 
idtfntified  with  the  Kcsurrcctiun  festival,  and  the  preceding 


Friday  would  be  kept  as  the  commemoration  of  the  Old. 
fixion,  irrtsjtective  of  the  day  of  the  mondk,  the  fast  ooatiDB. 
iug  with  increasing  strictness  till  the  midnight  of  Satordij. 
With  the  one,  therefore,  the  observance  of  the  day  of  tkt 
monrth,  with  the  other  the  observance  of  the  day  U  tltt 
week,  was  tho  ruling  principle.  The  chief  point  vii  tU 
"  keeping  "  or  '*  not  keeping"  the  14th  day  of  the nooi 
corresponding  to  that  of  the  month  Nisan.  Tboss  vk^ 
adopting  tho  Jewish  rule,  did  so  keep  the  14th  daywt 
called  TcTpadcKartrcu,  Tcryxi&rai,  Quarlodeeimani,  and  wt 
stigmatized  as  heretics.  In  the  abeenca  of  any  anthorils* 
tive  decision  &b  to  the  day  to  be  obsarred  and  the  (mpcr 
mode  of  ceJculating  it,  other  discrepaociea  arose,  whiekud 
to  controversies  and  dissensiona  which,  in  the  wwdi  «f 
Epiphanius  (Patuir.,  Hsr.  Ixz.),  distracted  the  thnith,iid 
became  a  source  of  mockery  and  ridicule  to  thennhslimni 
*'  Some, "  he  writer,  "  began  the  festival  before  the  vm^ 
some  after  the  week,  some  at  the  beginning,  somi  st  thi 
middle,  some  at  the  end,  thua  creating  a  wonderfnl  nd 
laborious  confusion." 

This  diversity  of  usage  was  gradually  brought  to  aa  «d 
by  the  verdict  of  the  Church  of  RomeL     The  BomsB  Cbai' 
tians  adopted  the  ordinary  Gentile  usage,  which,  vitUa 
certain  limits,  placed  the  observance  of  the  ChidfiiiflB  « 
a  Friday,  and  that  of  the  Beaurrectioa  on  tha  foUorag 
Sunday.     A  decretal  of  Pope  Piua  I.,  c  147 — the  gaum- 
ness  of  which,  however,  ia  by  no  means  eskabliihsd»pi> 
nounces  that ''  the  Pasch  should  be  celebrated  on  die  LhA 
Day  by  all"    His  successor  Anioatpa  was  equally  te 
upon  the  point.    Polycarp,  the  Tenerable  and  sainted  Wflf 
of  Smyrna,  who,  according  to  Irenaeua  (apud  Eossfai,  B,  £, 
V.  24),  visited  Kome  in  159  with  thia  object,  fsilsd  to 
induce  Anicetus  to  conform  to  the  Qnaitodeciman  oafi^ 
which  Polycarp  had  inherited  from  his  master,  tha  Apatli 
John.    Anicetus  declined  to  permit  the  Jewish  cihIob  it 
the  churches  under  his  jurisdiction,  but  made  no  ^or^k  d 
communicating  with  thoae  who  adopted  it^  and  allowtd  N^ 
carp  to  celebrate  the  Eucharist  at  Rome.    Between  tkv^ 
and  forty  years  after  thia  Tisit  (197)  the  aame  q^ufm 
was  controverted  in  a  very  diflerent  apirit  between  Vidoi; 
bishop  of  Rome,  and  Pblycratea,  biahop  of  £phen%tks 
aged  metropolitan  of  proconsular  Alia,    niii  proviaes  vis 
the  only  portion  of  Christendom  that  atall  maxntaiaidtks 
Quartodeciman  usage,  which  had  been  dropt  evM  lylh* 
churches  of  Palestine  and  Alexandria.    Victoria  dofBlii 
demand   that   the  Ariatic    chnrchea   alioold  adopi  As 
Roman   system   having   been  met    by  Federates  «ilk 
a  courteous  but  firm  refusal,  Victor  proceeded  lo  b- 
communicato  him  and  all  who  held  with  him.    So  iiii| 
iug  a  measure  shocked  the  Christian  woridL    InM* 
remonstrated  with  the  bishop  of  Rome^  and  ulliiiMtatf 
tho  Asiatic  churches  were  aUowed  to  retain  their  wtp 
unmolested.     (Euscb.,  ZT.  K^  T.  23-35.)    We  Mill  led 
the  Quartodeciman  usago  apringing  up  from  time  to  tiBi  n 
various  pkces,  but  it  never  took  permanent  mot»  and  it  the 
time  of  tho  Council  of  Nicsa  (325)  the  Syrians  and  As 
Antiochcnes  were  tho  solitary  champions  of  the  JewiA 
rule.     Tho  settlement  of  thia  controveray  was  oos  amoai 
tho  causes  which  led  the  emperor  Constantine  to  ieBM 
that  council     Tho  consent  of  the  uaembled  pnlates  vw 
unanimous.    All  agreed  that  Easter  ahoold  be  kept  oi  ew 
and  the  same  day  throughout  the  irorld,  and  that  mm 
should  hereafter  follow  the  Mindnem  of  the  Jews  (Sev^ 
//.  £.f  i.  9).    Nothing,  however,  waa  aaid  aa  to  the  dstor 
mination  of  tho  day.     Thia  waa  pncticallj  left  to  bt 
calculated  at  Alexandria,  the  home  of  aalionQBueal  &am» 
and  the  bishop  of  that  see  waa  to  announce  it  annaaQy  to 
the  churchea  under  bii  juriadictSoa  and  to  tie  bishop  ■ 
Rome,  by  whom  it  waa  to  be  ooouuttiMlad  lo  tha  Wi 
churches. 
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Bat  altbongh  measured  had  thus  been  apparently  taken 

0  secure  uniformity  of  observance,  some  centuries  elapsed 
wfore  aU  discrepancy  ceased.  A  more  intricate  question 
emaincd  to  be  solved,  viz,,  how  the  full  moon  on  which 
faster  depended  was  to  be  predicted.  The  Nicene  decrees 
id  effectually  crushed  the  feeble  remnants  of  the 
hiartodeciman  usage.  It  was  established  as  a  rule  that 
iaster  must  be  kept  on  a  Sunday,  but  there  was  no  general 
grecment  as  to  the  cycle  by  which  the  festival  was  to  be 
ilculatcd, — some  churches  adopting  one  rule, some  another. 
To  learn  from  St  Ambrose  {Eput,  23)  that  in  387  the 
lurches  of  Oaul  kept  Easter  ou  March  21,  while  the 
larches  of  Italy  postponed  it  to  April  18,  and  those  of 
gjpt  a  week  later  still,  to  April  25  ;   and  it  appears  from 

1  epistle  of  Leo  the  Great  {EpUt.  C4  ad  Marcian.)  that 
455    there    was   eight   days'   difference    between    the 

oman  and  Alexandrine  Easter.  Similar  discrepancies  are 
entioncd  by  Gregory  of  Tours  in  the  year  577,  nor  did 
,ey  disappear  from  the  Gallican  Church  till  the  8th 
ntury,  although  by  a  canon  of  the  fourth  Council  of 
rlcans  (541)  it  had  been  ordained  that  tfie  Easter  festival 
lould  be  kept  at  the  same  time  by  all,  according  to  the 
bles  of  Victorias.  The  ancient  British  Church  observed 
iC  84  years*  cycle  which  they  had  originally  received  from 
ome,  and  their  stubborn  refusal  to  give  it  up  caused  much 
tter  controversy  between  the  fathers  of  lona  and  the 
atin  missionaries.  These  latter  unfairly  attempted  to  fix 
le  stigma  of  the  Qtiartodeciman  heresy  on  their  opponeuts, 
id  they  are  sometimes  even  now  spoken  of  as  adopting  the 
siatic  mode  of  calculation,  and  false  inferences  are  thence 
rawn  as  to  the  Eastern  origin  of  the  British  Church. 
hia,  however,  is  quite  erroneous.  The  early  British  and 
iah  Church  always  commemorated  the  Crucifixion  on  a 
tiday  and  the  Resurrection  on  a  Sunday.  The  only 
ifference  between  them  and  the  Romish  Church  was  in 
le  cycle  adopted  for  the  computation  of  the  festival, — the 
ritish  Church  really  adhering  to  the  cycle  originally 
lopted  by  the  Romish  Church  itself,  which  had  been 
iperseded  by  the  more  accurate  calculations  of  Victorius 
r  Aquitaine  (457),  and  of  Dion}'siu3  Exiguus  (525). 
hifl  led  to  a  double  Easter  being  observed  by  the 
iherents  of  the  two  churches.  Thus,  as  wo  learn  from 
lede  (EccL  Ilist.j  iii.  25),  in  651^  Queen  Eanfleda, 
dopting  the  Roman  rule,  was  fasting  and  keeping  Palm 
unday  while  her  husband  Oswy,  king  of  Northumbria,  was 
Blfbrating  the  Easter  festival.  This  diversity  of  usage 
as  put  an  end  to  in  the  kingdom  of  Northmnbria  in 
lie  council  of  Streancshalcb,  or  Whitby  (654) ;  and  the 
loman  rule  wis  finally  estabUshcd  in  England  by  Arch- 
iahop  Theodore  in  (jQ^.  This  rule  may  bo  thus  briefly 
tated.  Easter  day  is  the  first  Sunday  after  the  14th  day 
not  the  full  moon)  of  the  calendar  moon  which  happens 
n  or  next  after  March  21.  This  calendar  moon,  however, 
I  not  the  moon  of  the  heavens,  nor  the  mean  moon  of  the 
Blronomers,  but  an  imaginary  moon  created  for  ecclesias- 
ical  convenience  in  advance  of  the  real  moon  (see  Prof. 
>e  Morgan's  article  in  Companion  to  the  Almanac^  1845). 
Jtcr  nin«  centuries  a  fresh  discrepancy  in  the  observance 
f  Easter  between  the  Roman  and  the  English  Church  was 
lused  by  the  refusal  in  England  to  adopt  the  Gregorian 
^formation  of  the  calendar,  ir)S2,  apparently  for  no  other 
»a&on  than  that  the  alteration  had  originated  at  Rome, 
his  difTcrenco  was  happily  ]>ut  an  end  to  in  1752,  vhcn 
he  "New  Style"  was  adopted  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The 
hurches  of  Ivu.^sia  atul  Greece,  and  the  Oriental  churches 
cnerally,  still  observe  the  urircformed  calendar,  their  Easter 
illing  sometimes  before  sometimes  after  that  of  the  AVebt- 
m  church  ;  very  rarely,  as  in  18C5,  the  two  coincide. 

The  rules  on  which  ilio  calculation  of  Easter  is  based  are 
iven  in  the  article  Calendajr  (vol.  iv.  p.  G75j. 


Easter  day,  as  commemoratkig  the  central  fact  of  our 
religion,  has  always  been  regarded  as  the  chief  festival  of 
the  Christian  year,  and  has  been  from  the  earliest  times 
observed  with  a  stately  and  elaborate  ceremonial  It  is 
not,  however,  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  enter  on  the 
ritual  observances  of  Easter,  nor  bn  the  many  curious  and 
interesting  popular  customs— of  which  the  sending  of  Pasch 
eggs,  or  Easter  eggs,  is  one  of  the  most  wide-spread— 
with  which  it  is  -connected  in  all  Christian  nations.  For 
these  last  the  reader  may  consult  Brand's  Popular  Anti- 
guUifs,  Hone's  Every  Day  Booky  and  Chambers's  Booh  of 
Days.  (e.  v.) 

EASTLAKE,  Sir  Chables  Lock  (1793-1865),  an  emi- 
nent painter  who  became  president  of  the  Royal  Academy  hi 
London,  was  bom  on  17th  November  1793  in  Pljrmouth, 
where  his  father,  a  man  of  uncommon  gifts  but  of  indolent 
temperament,  was  solicitor  to  the  Admiralty  and  judge  ad- 
vocate of  the  Admiralty  Court  Charles  was  educated 
(like  Sir  Joshua  Rejmolds)  at  the  Plympton  grammar-school, 
and  in  London  at  the  Charterhouse.  Towards  1809,  partly 
through  the  influence  of  his  fellow-Devonian  Haydon,  of 
whom  he  became  a  pupil,  ho  determined  to  be  a  painter; 
he  also  studied  in  the  Koyal  Academy  school.  In  1813  he 
exhibited  in  the  British  Institution  his  first  picture,  a  work 
of  considerable  size,  Christ  restoring  life  to  the  Daughter 
of  Jairus.  In  1814  he  was  commissioned  to  copy  some  of 
the  paintings  collected  by  Napol^n  in  the  Louvre  ;  he 
returned  to  England  in  1815,  and  practised  portrait-paint- 
ing at  Plymouth.  Here  he  saw  Napoleon  a  captive  on  th^ 
'*  Bellerophon ; "  from  a  boat  he  made  some  sketches  of 
the  emperor,  and  he  afterwards  painted,  from  these  sketchei 
and  from  memory,  a  life-sized  full-length  portrait  of  him, 
which  was  pronounced  a  good  likeness  ;  it  belongs  to  the 
marquis  of  Lansdowne.  In  1817  Eastlake  went  to  Italy  ; 
in  1819  to  Greece  ;  in  1820  back  to  Italy,  where  he 
remained  altogether  fourteen  years,  sojourning  chiefly  m 
Home  and  in  Ferrara.  Subjects  of  banditti  and  peasant- 
life  engaged  his  pencil  mostly  from  1820  onwards.  In 
1827  he  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy  his  picture  of  the 
Spartan  Isidas — who  (as  narrated  by  Plutarch  in  the  life  of 
Agesilaus),  rushing  naked  out  of  his  bath,  performed, 
prodigies  of  valour  against  the  Theban  host  This  was  the 
first  work  that  attracted  much  notice  to  the  name  of  East- 
lake,  who  in  consequence  obtained  his  election  as  ARA.; 
in  1830,  when  he  returned  to  England,  as  R.A.  •  In  1850 
he  succeeded  Shee  as  P.R.A.  (his  only  worthy  competitor 
beipg  Landseer,  with  the  elder  Pickersgill  and  George 
Jones  besides,  to  mark  the  poor  estate  of  British  art, 
or  of  its  oflicial  representatives),  and,  as  usual,  he  was 
knighted.  Prior  to  this,  in  1841,  he  had  been  appointed 
secretary  to  the  Royal  Commission  for  decorating  the 
Houses  of  Parliament,  and  he  retained  this  post  until  the 
commission  was  dissolved  in  18C2.  In  1843  be  was  made 
keeper  of  the  National  Galjery,  a  post  which  he  resigned  in 
1847  in  consequence  of  an  unfortunate  purchase  that  roused 
much  animadversion;  in  1855,  director  of  the  same  in» 
stitution,  with  more  extended  powers.  During  his 
directorship  he  purchased  for  the  gallery  155  pictures, 
mostly  of  the  Italian  schook  He  became  also  a  D.C.L  of 
Oxford,  F.K.S.,  Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  and 
member  of  various  foreign  academies.  In  1849  he  married 
Miss  Elizabeth  Rigby,  a  lady  of  some  literary  distinction. 
In  18C5  ho  fell  ill  at  Milan;  he  died  at  Pisa  on  24th 
December  iu  the  same  year,  and  lies  buried  at  Kendal 
Green. 

As  a  painter,  Eastlake  was  gentle,  harmonious,  diligent, 
and  correct ;  lacking  fire  of  invention  or  of  execution ; 
eclectic,  without  being  exactly  imitative ;  influenced  rather 
by  a  lovo  of  ideal  grace  and  beauty  than  by  any  marked 
bent  of  individual  power  or  vigorous  originality.     Among; 
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bis  principal  works  (which  wcro  not  nnmcrous,  61  being 
Iho  total  exhibited  in  the  Academy)  are :— 1828,  PilgriniH 
orriTing  in  8i;;bt  of  Home  (repeated  in  1835  and  183G,  and 
perhaps  on  thj  wholn  his  rhff  d'aiuvre);  1820,  IJyron's  Dream 
(in  the  National  Caller}-) ;  183 i,  the  EaCApo  of  Francesco 
di  CarRira  (a  duplicatu  in  the  National  Gallery);  1841, 
Chriftt  Lamenting'  over  Jerusalem  (ditto);  1843,  Uagar  and 
Tshmaol;  1815,  Coinus;  1849,  Helena;  1851,  Ippolita 
Turelli;  1893,  Violauto;  1855,  Ikntrico.  These  female 
boain,  of  a  refined  semi-ideal  quality,  with  something  of 
Vonetiiiii  glow  of  tint,  are  the  most  satisfactory  specimens  of 
Kastlako  ri  work  to  an  artist's  eye.  He  was  an  accomplished 
and  judicii.*us  schoLir  in  matters  of  art,  and  p-iblished,  in 
l^lU,a  translation  of  Goclhus  Theory  of  Colours;  in  1847 
(hii  chief  literary  work)  Jfaterials  for  a  History  of  Oil- 
Paint iufff  especially  valuable  as  rvgards  the  Flemish  school ; 
in  1848,  Coiiirihntions  to  the  Literature  of  the  Fine  Art» ; 
in  1H51  and  1855,  translated  editions  of  Kugler's  Hidory 
of  the  ItalUiii  iSch'jul  of  PaintMj,  and  Handbook  of 
Pa  'Utinff, 

Sir  Chark-s  iListlakc  was  a  man  of  middle  height,  spare 
form,  reddish  complexion,  bright  hair  (scanty  in  advanced 
life) ;  of  unassuming  and  rather  courLier-like  bearing ; 
n-luctaut  to  0]>|k>i>o  or  offend,  but  with  a  strong  sense  of 
oiilcLil  duty.  He  was  a  neat  and  appropriate  speaker,  and 
filled  his  presidential  and  other  offices  with  great  credit  in 
the  eyes  of  all  who  a{ipre.*iate  moderation  and  cultmcd 
ii:ii^h  in  the  speech  and  beariu;^  of  a  public  man. 

£  ASTON,  a  borough  of  the  L'nitcd  States,  and  capital 
of  Northampton  county,  rcnn.sylvam:i,  is  situated  on  the 
riu'ht  )unk  of  the  Delaware  immediately  abuve  the  con- 
ii'.-.cnce  of  the  Lehigh,  51  miles  north  of  Thibdelphia. 
1  lie  town  U  very  syatematically  arrun^cd  in  Fpito  of  the 
iru'^larity  of  the  ground  on  which  it  is  built ;  the  water 
Ki[<i»ly  from  the  Lchi<;h  river  is  abumUnt,  and  a  strong 
pri'ssure  is  obtained  by  the  elevated  puaition  of  the 
r^HTvoirs.  As  the  centre  of  a  rich  agricultural  and  mineral 
district,  with  free  communication  both  by  laud  and  water, 
lliston  h-iA  considerable  activity  at  once  in  trade  and 
manufacture.  Among  its  cstabluthmcnts  the  boreugh 
contains  brcwtirios,  tanneries,  carri.ii;o  factories,  iron 
fiiiindriLS,  a  rupf-walk,  and  un  oil-f.iclury ;  and  South 
I..i^l>jn,  on  the  other  si.ie  of  the  J^-hi^h,  has  a  cotton- 
(.'.t-t>iry,  u  rolling-mill,  pnd  railway  engineering  works.  The 
1  .i.i-ip.d  luildiiigd  are  the  farmers' and  mLchanics'  institute, 
\.\k  f.i  ■  r^  '•iiiiu  ro^'in,  and  the  iVi'Hbyterian  or  Lafayette 
<  .!  '  ,  v.}i:..h  \\.\^  fuundLd  in  1^31,  and  in  1872  had  25 
t>  1  li-  r-t  uud  lyj  Ktuileiit.-*.  The  burou^li,  laid  out  in 
1 1*;!**,  wxi  iii'orpurait'd  in  17}^9.  I'opulili<»n  in  1870, 
1  •».:«' 7  ;  or,  if  ^..uth  Ka-^t«>n  bf  included,  1 1,151. 

K\>T  SAGINAW,  ii  city  of  Sa^in.iw  county,  Michigan, 
I'l.it'i  Si.i'i^,  U  f>itnii'.Li  on  the  S.ii^ina'.v  river,  about  90 

I *  N.N.W.  oi  I>utroiL.     li  exteniU  ul»>ut  three  miles 

ii!-i..'  li.-;  r.'.  er.  with  a  )>KadtL  oi  iiciilv  a  mile.  It  is  ^e 
|i-'.  .:  .! .:  ^-'•:  i>f  the  .'Silt  ai.il  liMiiber  trailo  of  the  Saginaw 
\  .  I-  ••,  :i-  1  I  J'-'.  s-'L-*  f  'undii'",  1»  ilii-thi'ps,  «ia\^-milN,  and 
:  ..■  :   ..!■.      It  i.-^  tL.'   t'.ri  lisi::-  tf  tin-  S  ii:inaw  Valli-y 

\  "  I.I  M^  i!  liiw.ty,  vLiiL-  u  ItxiaIi  if  th<  KiLnt  and  Ptre 
^'  1  .■  :.  ■  1;  ;:lw.iv  ril.it--*  Iutu  i.i  P.iVi.tv  .ii.d  unotlif.r 
\  t  III-,  'I.-  !i  t"u::ty.  On  t!.v  ■  j-i- ■  t-.  l  .iik  of  the 
ii><:  1  tli<  thuk.^ou,  L:i;.-in.r.  !i'i  I  S.>.;ii..i\v  lini*.  lli  t 
^^  i".  w.i    ii.c  ■;]   ifiil'-l  .M  :i  \  ii\i.;i  iii  1  *-*>■*>.  .in<  I  obtaiiiL  J 

.1  ..I.  i'..iM  r  in  1*"  '■.».      ri.i'..:..l.  ■!:  Ml   I'Tu,  11..'<"m». 

\.  A'   I'l:  (:«)I.«  K;N1:,  h  p.  rlu!-.-.  ^  -  i;.;i:."l  li.r.i  the 

' )   '■'(■"  -.'r--  .  \\\.'  |.'  r    !!.  fii.l  :■  :i;;     ..  .«  J.,   i  i  -I.iMi;  IiliI 

'J  ..'.i   ii..i.  .'1,  <  ii.\..:r  J   Ml-.. I   I  .t:n...,  I.  ■rri  in   ltr,"»,  and 

'V  '   ; 't   i..  .•!.'.■  •     if  1;  ,  i'..i:i.!\,  -lii..-  i.f  \.}:'i:a  mj-l-.'  it 

u-  ■  'iii,!    '  t'>  a  i:.-  r...iil  i;.-,.    1-.  i.:.i    I'.i:,!  I"-  i..iiiLi.      In  1*^7  1 

ll.T.  \^■  :    ij.  f  .  jii  ■  :;.'i  I   •  :i  ".1  :.;:i.  hi-  t  nil-  pnjiaratijn 

of  tLc  p*  r:  i:..L-,  i:*"  uf  Minih  lurc  m  tli.  L^t.Js  uf  {HrrfuiiH 


1>earing  the  name  of  Farina.  £aa  de  Cologna  conHb  cf 
a  solution  of  Tarioos  eaeuiial  oils  in  atioiig  aloolioL  Ac 
purity  and  thorough  blending  of  the  ingredienti  tie  of  tW 
greatest  importance  in  the  process  of  manufactam  It  tn 
originally  prepared  by  *"*^'"g  a  spiritnoiis  infoaoi  el 
certain  l!owens  pot-herbs,  dmg»,  and  spicesi  and  addi^ 
thereto,  after  distillation,  definite  qnantitiea  of  stvanl  i^ 
table  essences.  See  Labodaye,  Z>uf ibmiatpv  dm  iitk  4 
Jf^'^nufaeiuMif  ToL  ii,  s.v.  **  I^nmerie.* 

EBEL,  Hbsmakn  Wilbslm  ^820-1875),  a  d^ 
guished  philologist,  was  bom  at  Benin,  May  10;  1890L  Jb 
displayed  in  his  early  yean  a  remaikabla  capaeitj  tm  Ihi 
study  of  languages,  and  at  the  same  time  a  p— "**^tt  loi^ 
ucss  for  music  and  poetry.  At  the  age  of  aixteen  he  baoM 
a  student  nt  the  uniYersity  of  Berlin^  ^Ppljuig  ^imM 
especially  to  philology,  and  attending  the  lectures  (rffioMUi 
Music  continued  to  be  the  favonrita  occupation  of  Ui  Unn 
hours,  and  he  pursued  the  stndy  of  it  under  the  dindM 
of  Marx.  In  the  spring  of  1838  he  passtrd  to  the  uniicni^ 
of  Uollo,  and  there  began  to  apply  himself  to  coapiiiliit 
philology  under  Pott  Retumiog  in. the  following  yiv  It 
his  native  city,  he  continued  tlus  study  as  a  dktiffk  if 
Bopp.  He  took  his  degree  in  1842,  and,  after  ipwdiif 
his  year  of  probation  at  the  French  Oymnaainm  of  Mm, 
he  resumed  with  great  earnestness  his  language  stadia 
About  1817  ho  began  to  stndy  Old  Pezaian.  la  1851  k 
accepted  a  professorship  at  the  Beheim-Schwaiabach  bib- 
tution  at  Filehne,  which  post  he  held  foi  aiz  yeaia  It  m 
during  this  period  that  his  studies  in  the  Old  Slsns  nd 
Celtic  languages  began.  In  1858  he  remoTed  to  firhfiAi 
miihl,  and  there  ho  discharged  the  duties  of  fiist  pnivar 
for  ten  years.  He  was  afterwards  called  to  the  dwr  of 
comparative  philology  at  the  university  of  BerUa.  Tk 
most  important  work  of  Dr  Ebel  in  the  field  of  Othv 
philology  is  his  revised  edition  of  the  Gramwtaliea  Cdtin 
of  Professor  Zeuss,  completed  in  1 87 1 .  This  had  bees  pis- 
ceded  by  his  treatises— 2>«  verbi  £ri(annici  fuiuro  u  tm- 
Jumiivo  (18GC),and  De  Zmmieurii  poiiiis  in  Cnwifini 
CtUtca  (1869).  He  made  many  learned  contributkm  Is 
Ki'ihn's  ZeitKhrift  fur  weryUiekende  SpraeiforKkuMy,  nd 
to  Schleicher's  Beltriypt  ntr  vergleiekmdm  SpruckftnAwy ; 
and  a  selection  of  these  contributions  was  tianskted  iito 
English  by  SuUivan,  and  published  under  tha  title  of  C4tk 
Studies  (1803).  Ebel  contributed  the  Old  Irish  sNtioB  to 
Schleicher's  IndoyermaniKkg  Ckrealomiaikie  (1869).  AmH 
his  other  works  must  be  named  />m  LekmtMierda  Jknlakm 
i^l^rache  (1856).     He  died  at  Misdroy,  August  19, 1875. 

EnERUAUD,  sumamed  nc  Babt  (Baritaim»\  ooant  iid 
afterwards  tint  duke  of  WUrtember;^  was  bon  Deenbtf 
1.',  H  (5.  He  was  the  second  son  of  Count  Lndwig  L, 
who  died  in  1150;  and  he  succeeded  Ids  elder  famkr, 
Ludwig  II.,  at  the  age  of  twelve  (1457).  The  gasidi» 
vhip  of  the  young  count  was  asHnmtrd  by  his  undc^  OniI 
Ulrich,  and  he  had  for  tutor  the  learned  John  Naockna 
C'n-fting  power  and  careless  of  learning;  he  prafilcd  liUb 
by  the  learning  of  his  tutor ;  and  at  the  age  of  foutt«a  b 
succei'dcd  in  throwing  off  the  restraint  <A  the  gnaidisaihl|^ 
and  as.sumi'd  the  go»'emment  But  instead  of  dkcbsigiM 
i\\  diitiLS  he  thought  only  of  indulging  his  passions, sal 
fi-r  a  time  led  a  wild,  reckless  lifsL  By  some  moaai  ki 
\v  js  brought  to  serious  reflections,  and  we  find  kin,  i 
in^  to  u  ciu«tom  which  had  not  beoomo-  whoUy 
i:ndLTtuk.ing  in  1 468  the  pilgrimaga  to  Jerusalem.  He 
\  i  ited  Italy,  and  made  ucquaintaaee  witjb  aome  of  the  i_ 
f.in.iiiLs  hcholiiTs  of  the  age.  His  maniam  with  Butei^ 
uaiiL'hter  of  Lod<ivico  di  Gonsaga,  contributed  to  the  ai  ~~* 
iwMWi  and  elevation  of  his  chaiacter.  Ha  beoui  to  „ 
and  to  take  a  practical  interest  in  thepRMnoCion  of  the< 
It-irniu:;,  and  at  the  instigation  of  his  wife  ha  IbuBdedLli 
11 77,  the  univenity  of  Tubingen.    Hither  cnaoL  in  1I8J« 
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tilt  joang  advoeste  Jolin  ICeacliliii,  vrho  leetared  on  Qreek 

aft  tlte  nnlTenitj  and  took  his-  degree  of  doctor  of  lain. 

Coimt  Eberiiard  conceived  a  great  liJdnff  for  him,  appointed 

Jiim  his  private  tecretaij,  and  named  him  councifior.    In 

the  apring  of  1482  Eberfaaird,  aooompanied  bj  Benehlin, 

Tiaifted  Borne,  had  an  audience  of  Pope  Sixtns  IV.,  and 

tvceived  from  him  the  Qolden  Roee.    On  hia  retnm  he 

▼iaiftad  Florence,  and  enjojed  the  aoeiebr  of  the  gronp  of 

acfaolaii  gathered  aronnd  Lorenao  de'  MedicL    It  waa  in 

Iha  aame  vear  that  Eberhurd,  by  the  treaty  of  Minsingen, 

put  an  end  to  the  evils  which  had  ariaen  from  a  division  of 

the  county  made  in  1437  between  hia  father  and  hia  uncle 

TJlrich,  aa  representatives  of  the  two  lines  of  Urach  and 

Stuttgart,    and    secnred    the   future    indivisibility    of 

^iirtembeig,  and  the  right  of  primogeniture  in  his  own 

iamOy.    The  treaty  was  made  under  Uie  guarantee  of  the 

empire,  and  was  sanctioned  by  an  assembly  of  prelates, 

Icnights,  and  landed  proprietors.    By  a  limitation  of  the 

power  of  the  prince  agreed  to  at  the  aame  time,  Count 

£berhard  became    the  founder  of   the  constitution   of 

"WUrtomberg.    He  made  Stuttgart  his  place  ^of  residence, 

and  retain^  Beuchlin  in  his  service  tul  his  own  death. 

Xberhard  sympathized  with  the  desire  that  was  daily 

strengthening  for  a  thorough  reformation  in*«the  chnrch ; 

and  m  his  own  dominions  he  rendered  great  services  by 

hia  regulation  of  oonvents.    Some  of  these  institations  he 

aecidaris»l    Though  a  lover  of  peace,  he  knew  how  to 

bear  the  sword  when  war  was  necessary;  and  by  hia 

courage^  wisdom,  and  fidelity  to  his  engagements  he  secured 

the  enteem  and  friendship  of  the  emperors  Frederick  III. 

and  Maximilian  I.,  as  well' as  thnt  of  other  princes  of  his 

time.     He  was  one  of  the  leading  members  of  the  Grand 

8wabian  League  formed  in  1488,  and  took  part  in  the 

liberation  of  Maximilian,  then  king  of  the  Bomans,  from 

his  imprisonment  at  Brages.     In  recognition  of  his  great 

aervices  the  emperor  at  his  first  diet,  held  at  Worms  in 

1 195,  raised  Eberhard,  without  any  solicitation  on  his  part, 

to  the  dignity  of  duke,  confirming  at  the  same  time  all  the 

poaaessions  and  prerogatives  of  his  house     Duke  Eberhard 

did  not  live  long  to  enjoy  his  new  dignity.    He  died  at 

~  T&bingen  on  the  25th  of  February  1496.    He  liad  two 

children  by  his  marriage  ;  but  these  died  in  their  infancy, 

and  with  him  the  line  of  Urach  became  extinct 

EBEBHARD,  August  Qottlob  (1769-1845),  a  German 
poot  and  miscellanoous  writer,  was  bom  at  Selzig,  near 
wittonbei^g  in  1769,  and  died  at  Dresden  <m  the  13th 
May  1845.  He  studied  theology  at  Leipsio;  but  aome 
atories  he  contributed  to  periodicals  having  proved  success- 
ful, he  devoted  himself  to  literature.  Among  his  earlier 
works  were  IJa'g  Blumenkdrbchen  (1 792) ;  List  wn  Lttt,  oder 
tnu  tin  Kuu  nicht  vermag;  Ferdinand  WtmeTf  der  amu 
FlOteiupiel€r(\S0'2);  Pnm  t  ft  £lof  (ISO A);  axid  Jtehariot 
XralTs  Lehrm  vnd  Thatm  (1807).  For  a  time  he  was 
associated  with  Beclier  in  the  editorship  of  his  Tcuekenbueh 
and  hb  Erhdungaif  for  both  of  which  he  wrote  numerous 
tal«8  and  skelabes.  His  claim  to  permanent  literory  fame, 
however,  depends  almost  exclusively  on  bi^  ffann^en  und 
die  KiichJUin  ^1822),  a  charmingly  graceful  narrative  poem 
in  ton  parts,  which  has  passed  through  many  editions,  and 
been  translated  into  most  of  the  languages  of  Europe.  An 
English  translation  by  James  Cochrane  was  published  in 
1854.  In  his  Dn-  Brtte  Mensch  vnd  die  Erde  (1828),  a 
poem  written  in  hexameters,  the  narrative  of  the  creation 
is  given  with  dignity  and  spirit.  After  the  death  of  Yater 
in  1826,  Eberhard  sbccetded  to  the  editorship  of  the 
Jahrb\tck  der  hdutlichen  Andacht,  a  well-known  German 
edoeational  annual  The  miscellaneous  poems  ( r^prmucA/tf 
^Gtdichu)  of  Eberhard  appeared  in  two  volumes  in  1833, 
and  his  collected  works  {Getammeltei^  Schri/ten)  in  20 
volumes  in  1830-1. 


EBEBHABD,  Jobaxh  kwtnrnm  (1739-1809X  n 
emhieDt  German  theologiaa  and  pUloaoiilier,  waa  bom  tf 
Halbeiatadt,  in  Lower  SazooT,  August  81,  1739.  Bh 
father,  a  man  of  considerable  uUtm  attainment^  waa  the 
auBflug^naster  at  the  dmrch  of  St  Sfartm'a  in  that  town, 
and  alao  teacher  of  the  achool  of  the  aame  namsL  Young 
Eberhard  waa  educated  pertly  at  home  and  partly  in  hia 
father'asdiod.  Li  the  ■eventoaothyaar  of  hia  age  he  went 
to  the  university  of  Halle  to  atndy  theology.  Towarda  the 
end  of  1759  he  returned  to  hia  native  town,  and  became 
tutor  to  the  eldeat  eon  of  the  Baron  Yon  der  Honti  to 
whoae  faihily  he  attadied  himself  for  a  nnmber  of  yeanu 
In  17113  he  waa  appointed  eon-rector  of  the  admol  of  8t 
Martin's,  and  aeeond  preadier  in  the  Hospital  CSiurch  of 
the  Holy  Qhoat ;  but  he  eoon  afcer^rarda  resigned  these 
offices,  and  followed  hia  potroo  to  Beilin.  The  advantage 
he  eigoyed  of  being  btroduced  hy  the  baron  into  the  best 
company  tended  to  polish  his  manners,  and  to  form,  even 
at  an  early  period,  a  afyle  of  writing  whidi  served  aa  a 
model  to  many  of  hia  oontomporariea.  Hia  reaidenoe  at 
Beriin  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  extending  hia  knowledge^ 
and  of  cultivating  the  aoouaintanee  of  aome  of  the  moal 
eminent  literaiy  men  in  Germany.  Amongst  these  were 
Nieolai  and  Hoaea  Mendelaiohn,  with  whom  he  associated 
upon  terma  of  intimate  friendship. 

In' 1768  he  aoeepted' the  situation  of  preacher  or  chaphun 
to  the  workhouse  at  Berlin,  along  with  that  ef  preacher 
in  the  neighbouring  fiafaing  vOlaga  of  Btralow.  The  income 
from  these  livings  waa  anuill ;  bnt  his  dlject  was  to  continue 
at  Berlin/  and  he  had  at  the  aome  time  thepromise  of  further 
preferment'  upon*  the'  first  vacancy.  He  now  applied 
with  renewed  ardour  to  the  atudv  of  theology,  philoacphy, 
and  history,  the  first  fruits  of  which  soon  appsered  in  Ids 
Ifeue  Apolome  det  SoeraU$  (1773),  a  work  occasioned  by  aa 
attack  whidi  waa  made  on  the  sentiments  oontained  in  the 
fifteenth  chapter  of  Uannontel*a  JBeluarius  hy  Peter 
Hofstede,  m  clergyman  of  Botterdam,  who,  with  a  mis- 
directed itidnstry,  raked  up  the  vices  of  the  most  celebmted 
characters  in  the  pogan  world,  and  maintained  the  patriatie 
view  that  even  their  virtaea  were  only  tplendida  peeeafa, 
Eberhard  atated  the  arguments  ior  the  broader  view  with 
great  acutensss  and-  learning,  and  is  therefore  entitled  to 
rank  as  ons  of  the  founders  of  rationalistic  theology  In 
Germany.  The  Apology  itself,  which  oonstitntea  but  m 
small  part  of  the  book,  is  esteemed  a  master-piece  of  clear, 
dignified,  and*  persnasive  eloquence.  The  whole  work 
ezliibitemnoh  reading  and  phOgsophical  reflection;  but 
the  liberality  of  his  reasoning  gave  great  offence  to  many 
of  the -strictly  orthodox  divines  of  his  time,  and  is  believed 
to  have  obstructed  his  preferment  in  the  chnrch. 

In  1774  he  was  appointed  to  the  living  of  Charlottonbni^ ; 
and  he  employed  the  leinxre  he  had  in  this  situation  m 
preparing  a  second  volnme  of  his  Apohgy,  which  appeared 
m  1778.  In  tlds  he  not  only  endeavours -to  obviato  some 
objections  which  were  token  to  the  former  port,  but  con- 
tinues his  inquiries  into  the  doctrines  of  the  Christian 
religion,  religioos'toleration,  and  the  proper  rulea  for  inter> 
prating  the  Scriptures.  Perceiving  that  his  further  pro- 
motion i)i  the  chnrch  would  be  attended  with  difficulty,  he 
resolved,  althongh  reluctantly,  to  accept  the  situation  of 
professor  of  philosophy  at  the  university  of  Halle,  which 
became  vacant  in  1778  by  the  death  of  G.  F.  Moier.  Aa 
an  academical  teacher,  however,  he  was  unsuccesHfuL  His 
powers  as  an  original  thinker  were  not  e^al  to  his  learning 
and  his  literary  gifts,  as  waa  ahown  in  his  opposition  to  the 
philosophy  of  Kant 

On  nis  arrivol  at  Halle,  the  philoaophksal  faculty 
presented  him  with  a  diploma  aa  doctor  in  phflosophy  and 
master  of  arte.  In  1786  he  waa  admitted  m  member  of  the 
Berlin  Academy  of  Sciences;  sad  in  ]%0B  the  khug  oC 
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Prussia  fonforrcd  upon  him  the  honorary  title  of  a  priyy- 
founcillor.  In  1S08  he  obtained  the  degree  of  doctor  in 
divinity,  which  waa  given  him  as  a  reward  for  his  theo- 
logical writings.     Ho  died  January  6,  1809. 

Ebcrhard'rt  attainments  in  philofiophy  and  literature  were 
extensive  and  profound.  He  wa^  master  of  the  learned 
Linguagcs,  apoko  and  wrote  French  with  facility  and 
crirrectness,  and  understood  English,  Italian,  and  Butch. 
H'3  had  read  a  great  deal,  waa  thoroughly  versed  in  the 
philosophical  sciences,  and  possessed  aju^t  and  discriminat- 
ing ta^te  for  the  fine  art:».  Ho  was  a  great  lover  of  music, 
on.i  was  himself  a  proilcient  in  the  art. 

The  followin;;  is  a  hst  ot  his  works :— iN>M<f  Apologif  den  Soeratt^s, 
fcc,  2  T<il?.  8vo,  1772-8;  AJljenuine  Thcori^  de*  Dfnkent  und 
jlhii^findfnt^  kc,  IWlin,  1776.  fvo,  an  <»si»:iy  which  gained  the  pri^e 
•iwipnpd  by  the  IJ'^yal  Sociotv  of  Bi-rlin  for  that  year ;  Von  dem 
jM-jriff  dt'r  FiiiiOMUilii'^  and  ihren  TheiUn^  ikrliD,  1778,  8vo, — a 
fhj.it  c.ssay,  i:i  wl.iVli  Lc  announce*!  the  j»lan  of  his  lectures  on 
lioing  np]''nir.t('l  to  the  professorship  at  Halle  ;  Lnhxhri/t  au/ 
JTfrrn  Johnny  Thunmnnn  Prof,  der  WeUvtuheit  und  Bercdsam- 
ktU  au/  der  ruivrr.-Hut  :n  Jfailg,  Halle  177P,  8vo ;  Amrmii^r^  tine 
OftchUhtt  in  Jiric/'.-.i,  Uerlin,  17*2,  8vo, — written  with  the  vii-w  of 
counteract  in  j(  the  inllucncc  of  those  sceptical  and  Epicurean  prin* 
riples  in  rvltpon  and  morals  then  so  prevalent  in  France,  and 
rapidly  spreading  amnnj^Ht  the  higher  ranks  in  Germany  ;  UcUr 
die  Zeiclun  der  Avfkttirung  einer  nation,  kc,  Hallc,  1783,  8vo; 
Thtcrie  dfr  Ech^nen  Kunste  und  1Vi$$en&chafUi^  Ice,  Halle,  1783, 
8vo,  3d  ed.  1790;  VtriniichU  ikhrt/Ua,  Halle,  178i  ;  Xeue  Ver- 
jnii^htf!  Schrfffcn,  lb.  178G  :  AUfffinnne  Oetchiehte  dor  Philosophies 
kc  ,  Hsile,  1/88.  8vo  ;  2d  ed.  with  a  continuation  and  chronolc^cal 
tables,  17M  ;  Vertuch  einer  AUgemehttn-Dfutitchen  S^jnonymik,  ke. 
Hallc  and  LeipMc,  1705-18u2,  6  vols.  8vo,  long  reckoned  the 
1<est  work  on  the  synonvms  of  the  German  lanji^iAge  (<ui  abridge 
nu'nt  of  it  Mas  pul'linheil  by  the  author  in  one  large  volume  8vo, 
Halle,  1802);  Htndluch  der  Aes'hdik,  kr..  Halle,  1 803-1805,  4 
V'^Is.  8to.  Besides  the  works  aliove  mentioni*'!,  Eberbard  con- 
tributed 8  numlwr  of  small  trscts  and  essays  to  various  periodical 
and  scientific  puLHcatiuns,  and  translatfd  Mwral  foreii;^  works. 
He  was  aldo  the  editor  of  tlie  Philttstij^ieal  Maynzitte^  Hnlle,  17S8- 
1792,  and  of  the  Pliilcn^j'hi^al  Archives^  Halle,  1793-1795.  Thrse 
two  periodical  works,  which  arc  now  little  read,  were  instituted 
for  toe  purpoK  of  controverting  the  metanhvoical  principles  of 
Kant,  and  (»f  vindiontin};;  the  doctrines  ot  fieibnilx  and  Wolf. 
Frederick  Nici^Iai  pn1>Ii»he<l  a  memoir  on  the  hfe  snd  chararter  of 
ElHrhi^nl,  IVrlin  am!  Stettin.  Tflft,  8vo.  Sec  also  K.  H.  Jurdens, 
Lexicon  Ikutsrher  Di:hter  vnd  Pronitien, 

ERERT,  FniEPKicii  Adolf  (1791-1634),  a  very  eminent 
MbliugrapliLT,  v.ns  born  at  Taucha,  near  Leipsic,  July  9, 
171*1.  He  roL'L'ivcd  his  eirly  education  partly  from  hi* 
father,  pro.icher  to  the  Georgenhaus  at  Leipsic,  and  partly 
bt  the  Niclailx'i  Soliool.  At  the  ago  of  fifteen  he  was 
oppoiiitcl  to  a  hul'ordiitat'j  p'»t  in  the  town  libniry  of 
Ltip-ic,  in  which  his  liienry  t;istC3,  early  awakened,  wero 
ftjstiTLd  and  ttivn>;thcncd.'  lie  studifd  tiie.doLn^*  f i  r  a 
uhort  lim  •,  {ii>t  ut  J^ipfic  and  afterwarda  at  ^VitlL•Ilb^.•r«.^ 
but,  by  ihi?  a'!\i«o  (if  a  friend,  ri.i:i)unc(.il  it  in  favitur  of 
lii.-t.Tv.  AftvT  the  c!«Ko  c>f  hi-*  aeadt'miv.d  ntuilies,  he  niaile 
Mh  iipiiear.ui;"  as  an  ir.itln.r  by  tli3  pr.i»licatic>n  lit  It  11  of 
a  w.-rk  <iii  piiMic  liiraiiv.-.  iiriJ  in  IS  12  of  ai.Hthcr  work 
«nt;M-  1  //"'i.'r./i/.f  i,j  r'H'/hifi/i  a:  ittt  rtn  r>:nni  "Itt.  In 
tin;  fi'!I.''.i'i._:  y  ir  ]:  ■  ;..  »k  p-.irt  in  the  r':i)ri;:ini.'-itiMn  of  tho 
Lcij.  i-;  l'i.!i'r!:v  Lii  r.iry,  an !  i'l  \6li  wu:<  :«ipi>iiit"  I 
i"..:ti:y  U*  t' ..'  K  .yd  I'lil.ii-  Lii-iiry  of  I)r;'<l.'n.  Th.- 
f  ;•::•■  y.  .r  I,-  |  i!.!;-!.-  1  /*  Ti'i'.wiA.t'<L»'.t't\  ?'•;  /  Vtr  >'.''ii.f'\ 
« '1 1  1.1  1*^1  J  !'■•:  I'l-if  t  7'r«'«' .  a  tr.m.-hitiiiii  fn>Mi  (iiti-^'Ui.-n  ■ 
vit.'i  arj*.  ^Mti'M-.  /.nxi'i:.  t.i  turn  t- !•:••.  id  in-cui.t  thv 
r-  '»  Ti  ..1.-  ■;  i-i'Tj  ti>  \..\\\  in  tJjM  lii.'-l.  II  lili.iiy,  ho" 
lir.  Ii  rr  l;  fl...  v...::.  MM  V.;:;.  h  lii.  li  |'-.lt.i;;..:j  rl.:-  rly  V-.  ts  , 
tfi  ■  .1.  .  ■  .  «  '  ii  ■ !  I,  ',''  A  ■  /.'  rtf.-ri.  tlj.i  t'.r-f  Vi.!:.!ri"  i  l' 
^*!-  ■=  .;  :  .:  i  :j  I'Ji.  -ir.  I  the  ^■  ■!!  i  111  1 ":''».  Ti..- 
^■' ■•■•■■  I  '  \.  ■  .  I  :'  t!.  'r.  •.  1  J  r-  I.iJ '  1  ::i  i'n  ri;,;ii,y  ;  i  -.ir 
I     '■'.'■ii'i      .    I*    ).  .  1     I    i.    v.r   .i::.:    j.'i  i    ;i    iM-rj    ^    ii-r  !:!..■; 
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the  latter.  Tut  early  in  1825  ke  returned  to  Dreidai  u 
public  librarian;  he  was  soon  after  named  printo  libnrlu 
to  the  king,  and  in  182d  chief  librarian  and  vtliA 
councillor.  Among  his  other  wurka  ore — Di«  Jiilde*y  d't 
BihliotMari  (1820),  Gese/Uc/de  nnd  Detekrfibwj  iv 
KOtiiolichen  vfentlichfn  BiUiothek  in  Dretden  (lS2:;sZsr 
IlatulKhriftenkunde  (1825-27),  and  Culturperiudei  da 
obenacJuitchen  MUielaltfrt  (1825).  Ebcrt  was  a  oootribc- 
tor  to  various  journals  and  encyclopaedias,  and  took  y^n 
in  the  editing  of  ErscU  and  Gniber's  great  work.  U«diel 
at  Dresden,  November  13,  1834,  in  consequence  of  afiU 
from  the  ladder  in  his  library  a  few  djys  before. 

EBINGEX,  a  town  of  Wurtemberg,  in  the  cirtleof  thi 
Schwanrwald,  on  the  Schmieha,  a  left-hand  tribctozy  of  lU 
Danube,  22  miles  south  of  Tubingen  and  37  miles  vet  of 
Ulm.  It  has  rather  mora  than  5000  inhabitants,  wuouc 
enga^d  in  woollen-weaving,  Btocking^weaving,  l&l-nikic^ 
bleiching,  and  cattle-dealing. 

EBIONITES,  a  Christian  sect  irbich  was  Miantcdlraa 
tlie  general   Christian  church   about  the  end  of  tk  .i 
century.     Tlie  origin  of  the  name  has  been  much  difpntei 
some  deriving  it  from  Ebion  as  the  founder  of  the  ■cctfV.i 
others  from  the  Hebrew  word  (H*?^)  meaniog  poor,    fur 
tlio  former  opinion  the  authority  of  TertuIIiau  u  qootwi. 
who  makes  references  to  the  existence  of  tuch  a  pcrvA  ti 
Ebii>n  ;  but  as  counterbalancing  these  references  there  bu 
to  be  considered — 1st,  that  TcrtuUian  being  carelea  tiii 
inaccurate,  and  having  no  knowledge  of  Hebrew,  nuy  imt 
merely  fullen  into  the  error  uf  auuming  that  tlie  sect  took 
its  name  from  tliat  of  a  person;   2d,  tliat  no  mentui  is 
made  of  the  ezistonco  of  such  a  person  either  by  Imrrj 
or  by  Origen,  and  tliat  any  rt;f^rences  to  him  by  Kpii'ljs  i:« 
and  later  writers  are  probably  borrowed  from  Tcrtuliur. , 
and  3d,  that  the  name  Ebinnites  hid  a  very  general  sip.:fi- 
cation,  and  represented  a  natural  Judaizing  tendency  vluli 
must  have  hud  a  more  comprehensive  beginning  thiui  tint 
originating  in  an  individual  influence.     Those  wlio  dfri\t 
the  name  from  the  Hebrew  word  exjdain  it  in  two  nyt^ 
OS  appUcable  either  to  the  poverty  of  the  doctrines  of  lU 
Ebiunites,  or  to  the  ]K)verty  of  their  circnmstances.    Un* 
doubtcdly  the  name  was  applied  to  them  wiih  the  fjm:r 
siLniiGcance  by  their  enemies,  but  it  is  more  probaUi  tliit 
they  employed  in  a  bad  sense  a  name  already  existing,  thi 
that  they  coined  it  to  suit  their  purpose.  *  Tliat  the  tern 
was  originally  applied  to  the  circumstances  of  the  Ebiooitei 
Fccms  the  only  probable  suiipoeition  ;  and  tlie  argnoieot  is 
Mippurt  of  it  may  be  stated  thus: — That  the  early  Uhhstiani, 
buth  Jewish  and  heathen,  were  designated  the  poor;  tliis 
tlic  poverty  of  the  Jewish  Christians  continued  longer  tlisa 
tlut  of  the  heathen  Christians,  and  Orig3n  stales  that 
tlu'y    in    particular    were    named    the    ytoot    {Efitrnmii* 
XfjrjfinriCf^fTiv    61    uro    Jof3aiW    ruv    *li]irow    wc    XfMn* 
Triifia^cCitfuvtH) ;  and  that,  as  the  Judaizitig  Chri>tiaai  cuc^ 
^Taduaily  to  Ih;  the  only  Jewish  Christians  who  required  t^ 
\yj  (listin^ii.-licd  fmrn  the  heathen  Christians,  they  rctaisi''* 
the  ii.;iiie.    The  fathers  i.how  a  very  ini]vorfect  knowkdlec  if 
tl.^  ()ri.;in,  history-,  und  dojtriues  of  the  Eldonites,  but  ther 
c.ii:Mut  be  any  «lnubt  that  at  fifit  all  Judaizing  Chnstia::i 
\\t:it  lUitler  tli.it  name.     In  the  New  Testament  there  m 
f  % !  Jenro  of  the  exi>tt'neo  of  purh  a  party,  though  it  liad  ik^ 
t!,<  n  diVi'IojK'd  into  a  recognized  secL    This  apparvatly  dij 
ii>'t  ii.ijipen  till  iifiur  the  trcond  destruction  iif  Jcmulcai 
aii>l    tlnj    fotitidin-^    (»f    the    heathen    colony    of   JDu 
<'i|i:i"iii:.i.    when  the  em]>on>r  Hadrian  banished  fronibe 
II- i  jl.'!K.;iiIii>i.i<l  a'l  Jv.\vs  who  stili  retained  their  wt!'^-'"' 
]    -uli.iriiii  1.    As  ti>  the  particular  opinions  of  the  Ebioiuttf 
till'  '1  M>  'iieiiN  of  the  fathers  arc  somewhat  contndictory. 
i  ri.I  t 111  ^  f<ir  tlie  threi'fidd  reason — that  by  the  isolatioo  ol  t^ 
].'  i  •iiir*  '^  fr 'III  thi^  JJ^Mler.^l  church  the  infnrmatioD  obuio- 
al  ie  i./jrJ:ii;/  tbeui  could  only  be  imperfect ;  that 
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lli9  gfiotrat  no.Tie  Ko'miites  a,  good  m»uj  Tniieties 
af  opmiuQ  iice  iacludod  ;  onil  that  tLcir  oplaioiu  varied  at 
diOennt  periods  of  tlicir  histiir;^.  Ths  term  Ebionitu 
u  nsed  by  aome  writers  to  inelndo  tho  NanreDeg, 
who,  wbile  rccogniziog  lbs  binding  obligatinn  of  tbe 
Mosaic  lanr  oa  aTl  Jews,  did  nut  regard  it  bs  binding  oa 
faeatbcD  Cbristjarm  (lee  N&zabenes)  ;  but  at  an  early 
lienod  the  stricter  Ebionitoe  must  have  separated  themaelrei 
from  the  Nazorenee,  vho  eodq  became  me^d  in  the 
l^eaeral  cburclL  Of  Ebionites  proper  Origin  i&tinguishea 
two  classes— thoas  who  affirm  and  tfaoae  tIio  deny  the 
miroculaus  bictli  of  Jesoa  :  and  in  this  ha  is  followed  by 
Soaebius.  The  eitreme  Kbioaltes,  according  to  Origen, 
vera  only  dietinguishabia  from  common  Jews  by  the 
acceptance  of  the  moral  teaching  of  Christ ;  vhile  those 
Ebionites  vho  admitted  the  miraculous  birth  o(  Christ  did 
not  recognize  HU  divinity  proper,  but  btliered  that  vith 
His  human  nature  the  spirit  of  an  angel  or  archangel,  or 
even  of  Adam,  was  incorporated.  Both  daues  of  Kbiodtet 
■eem  to  hara  had  thee«  points  in  commoa  t— 1st,  They 
emphasiMd  the  unity  of  Ood ;  2d,  they  affirmed  the 
uoiversaL  obligation  of  the  Uossic  economy ;  3d,  of  tha 
books  of  tbe  New  Testament  they  received  as  genuine  only 
the  gospel  of  St  Matthew ;  4tb,  they  denounced  St  Faul  as  a 
eeparatist ;  and  5tb,  they  believed  that  Jerusalem  was  yet 
to  bo  tha  city  of  Ood,  aod  soma  of  them  at  least  believed 
in  Christ's  millennial  reign.  In  the  time  of  Eusebius  the 
Ebionitoa  inhabited  chiedy  the  coasta  of  Iha  Dead  Sea, 
Lut  they  dwelt  also  in  Rome  and  Cyprus.  They  vaniilied 
Iioia  tiistory  in  tbe  end  of  tha  Itii  or  begiouDg  of  the 
5th  century. 

T\y!  (ncl.^nt  nnlliorilirg  on  tlie  Eliouilm  in  Inuicat,  Hyp- 
polytui,  EuhUiu,  TenuIlliD.  Oilctn,  ud  ll^eodoret  In  onlrrn 
littnturo  thtnan— Giaeler,  In  Adu(f;i)iu>uf  TachinrT'i  ^rtlilc 
Sir  altrrt  tu%d  ncrKr*  KirthtnjacAiihU,  toL  i<.  Ltliaia,  1810  ; 
i.'ndDcr    in    Witur'i   ZcitiATiJi  fur    wiaeiucAaftl.     TKitiioju, 

Enait  ripOtm/a  {TaMuffiT  Otterpngramm  vm  1^31} -,  Hilgcnfcld, 
Vit  ClenuntUisrhcn  Srcoysilioncn,  Jcim,  181S;  tlia  (iticla 
"Ebjonilen"  in  Hsrrof:'!  Kial  Enrytlapadie  ;  ind  Uuud')  AwMii 
nmiiaef  the  First  and  Stand  CciUuria,  Loudoii,  \Sti. 

EBOLI,  or  EvoLi,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  province  <A 
Frincipato  Cit^riore  and  district  of  Cam^agna,  situated 
about  ihirtecu  miles  from  Salc-mo,  on  nn  elevated  site 
commandiag  a  fine  prospect  over  land  and  sea.  It  has  aa 
ancient  castle  belonging  lo  the  princes  of  Angri,  and  its 
ehnrchof  St  Francis  of  Assiai  contains  a  curious  picture  of 
the  CruciUxiou  by  Eoberto  di  Oderisio.  Between  the  town 
and  the  Sitarus  or  St;le  are  tbe  ruina  of  tlte  ancient 
Eburi,  a  plnco  of  municipal  rank;  and  the  river  is  still 
spanned  by  a  bridge  of  fine  Roman  construction.  Popnln^ 
Uon,  8047. 

EBONV  (ilityof),  the  wood  of  variuus  species  of  tr«cs  of 
the  genus  Diospynn  and  natural  older  Ebtnactia,  found 
in  tha  tropical  J^arts  of  Asia  and  America.  The  best  kinds 
are  very  heavy,  are  of  a  deep  block,  and  consist  of  heart- 
wood  only.  Ou  account  of  its  colour,  durabiUtjr,  Laidneas, 
and  susceptibility  of  polish,  ebony  is  much  used  for  cabinet 
vork  and  inlaying,  and  for  tho  manufacture  of  ptanc^orto 
keys,  kuifehjiidlt-',  ani  turned  articlea.  Ct/lon  ebony  is 
furnished  by  D.  Ebtiium,  which  prows  in  great  abundance 
throughout  tlic  flat  country  west  of  Triueonialee.  Tho  Irco 
is  distinsuished  from  others  by  the  inferior  width  of  its 
trunk,  and  ila  jet-black,  charred  looking  bark,  beneath 
which  the  wuoil  is  perfectly  whilo  until  the  heart  Li  reached 
(See  B  iker,  Ei-M  Yfars  Wandfrinpi  in  ftylon,  p.  2B3, 
IB95).  The  wood  is  elated  by  Sir  J.  £.  Tcnuent  to  excel 
that  obtained  from  D.  rtfticvtaln  of  the  Mauritius  and  all 
other  varieties  uf  ebony  in  the  GneiieBS  and  intensity  of  ila 
dark  colour.  Although  the  centre  of  the  trees  alone  ia 
UDployed,  reduced  logs  I  to  3  feet  in  diameter  can  readily 


be  proenred.  Much  of  the  East  Indian  ebony  is  yielded  by 
the  apeciesi}.  Jfefunoxyloil,  alarge  tree  B  to  10  feet  in  cir- 
cumference, irith  irregular  rigid  branchea;  oblong  or 
oblong-lanceolate,  entire  leaves  ;  white  flowers,  having  a  &• 
cleft  calyx;  and  a  round,  pulpy  berry,  containing  2-ft 
seeds.  -The  bark  of  the  tree  is  astiiugent,  and  mixed  -with 
pepper  is  used  in  dyaentery  by  the  natives  of  India,  Tha 
nood  of  D.  Ebenailer,  tbo  species  called  by  the  Singhalese 
CadjKAena,  is  bhick,  with  rich  brown  stripes ;  it  ia  not  so 
durable'  and  heavy  aa  the  true  ebonies.  That  of  D. 
tomertloia,  a  native  of  North  Bengal,  is  black.  Lard,  and  of 
great  weight.  D.  mMitana,  another  Indian  apeciee,  pro- 
duces a  darlc  wood,  variegated  with  white-coloured  veins. 
D.  queaila  is  the  tree  from  which  is  obtained  the  wood 
known  in  Ceylon  by  the  name  Calamandtr,  derived  by 
Pridliam  from  (be  Singlialee  IrUu-mindrit,  blaek-flawiug. 
Its  closeness  of  grain,  great  hardness,  and  fine  huel-browa 
colour,  mottled  and  striped  with  bhuk,  render  it  s  valnable 
material  for  veneering  and  fumiturs-making.  Cochin- 
China  ebony  la  believed  to  be  tbe  wood  of  n  tpeetes  of 
Maba,  a  genus  of  Ebenaeta.  What  is  termed  Jamaica  or 
West  Indian  «bony  and  probably  also  the  green  ebony  o( 
commerce  are  produced  by  Brya  Ebtnvi,  a  legnminou*- 
tree  or  shhib,  having  a  trunk  rarely  more  than  4  inches  in 
diameter,  flexible  spiny  branches,  and  orange-yellow,  sweet- 
scented  flowers.  The  wood  is  greenish-brown  in  colour, 
heavier  tbaa  water,  exceedingly  hard,  and  capable  of 
receiving  a  high  polish. 

From  the  book  of  Eiekiel  (xxviL  15)  we  leam  that 
ebony  was  among  the  articlea  of  merchuidiaa  brought  ti> 
Tyie;  and  Herodotus  atatoa  (iil  97)  that  tha  Ethiopiaw 
every  three  years  sent  &  tribnte  of  200  logs  of  it  to  Persia, 
Ebony  was  known  to  Titgil  as  a  product  of  India  {Otor., 
iu  1161,  and  was  displsySl  by  Pompay  the  Otaat  in  hia 
Mithridatio  triumph  at  Borne.  By  the  ancient*  it  waa 
esteemed  of  equal  value  for  durability  with  the  cypress  and 
cedar  (see  Pliny,  Ifat.  Hut,  liL  9,  ivi  78).  According 
to  Solinus  {Pol<jMilor,  cap.  ]v.  p.  353,  Paris,  1621),  it  was 
employed  by  tbe  kings  of  India  for  sceptres  and  images, 
also,  on  acconnt  of  its  supposed  antagonism  to  poison,  for 
drinking^opa.  Tbe  hardness  and  black  eolour  of  the  irced 
appear  to  have  given  rise  to  the  tradition  related  by 
PaosaniuB,  and  ullnded  to  by  Boathey  in  Thalaba,  i  22, 
that  the  ebony  tree  produced  neither  leaves  nor  fmit,  and 
was  never  seen  exposed  to  Ifie  sun. 

EBRD  (in  Latin  Jbtm),  the  prineipd  river  of  Spain, 
rises  in  the  Cantabriao  Hountain^  near  Reinosa,  in  tho 
province  of  Santander,  flows  in  a  general  south-east  direction 
through  Old  Castile,  Kavarre,  Aiagon,  end  Catalonia,  end 
foils  into  the  Mediterranean  about  80  miles  south-west  of 
Barcelona,  in  40*  *!'  N.  lat  and  0"  50'  E.  long.,  forming 
by  its  delta  a  very  considerable  eiereBoence  on  the  olherrriso 
regular  outline  of  tbe  coast.  It  has  a  total  length  of  about 
310  miles,  and  its  drainage  area  U  calculated  at  31,44S 
square  miles.  Already  a  noble  stream  when  it  breaks 
through  the  pass  of  Horedada,  it  becomes  navigable  about 
Tudela;  but  its  value  as  a  means  of  communication  i> 
almost  neuti^izcd  by  the  obstacles  in  its  channel,  and  «e^ 
faring  vessels  cannot  proceed  further  up  thanTortosa.  Tha 
groat  Imperial  Canal,  commenced  by  the  emperor  Cbarle* 
v.,  proceeds  along  Iho  right  bank  of  tho  river  from  a  point 
about  tliree  miles  below  Tudcla,  to  tha  monasteir  of  Monte 
Terero,  five  miles  below  Saragossa ;  and  the  San  Osrlo* 
C^nal  ofTonls  direct  conununica^dn  between  Ampofta  at 
tho  head  of  tbo  delta  and  the  harbour  of  Lot  Alfaquet. 
Tho  princip.tl  tributaries  of  the  Ebro  are — from  the  right 
hand  tho  J^tlon  nith  its  affluent  tbe  Jiloca,  the  Huem,  the 
Aguos,  the  Martin,  and  tbe  Ouadalope ;  from  tlie  left  the 
Ajugon,  tho  Qallago,  and  the  Segre  with  its  ekbonte  qrtteiii 
of  conHucnt  rivers. 
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ECABTH  (Frencb,  iearti,  seponted,  diflcarded),  a  gamo 
c;  cfcTOA,  vl  modem  origin,  probably  fint  played  in  the 
Ivik  mloiu,  in  the  fint  qnarter  of  thB  19th  century.  It 
ii  a  deTelopment  of  a  Tery  old  card  game  called  la  triof/tpke, 
or  fVeoch-niff  {Acadimit  des  Jeux,  rarious  editions; 
Cutum  and  Seymour,  Compleat  GametUff  viuioua  editions ; 
aiid  Panl  Boitean  D'Ambly,  Le$  Carta  d  Jouer,  Paris, 
Hacbette,  1854). 

ifecartA  is  generally  played  by  two  persons,  but  a  pool  of 
three  lAay  be  formed,  the  player  who  is  out  taking  the  place 
of  the  leser,  and  the  winner  of  two  consocatire  games 
winning  the  pool  At  French  4cart^  (bat  not  at  English) 
bystanders  who  are  betting  may  advlBe  the  players,  by 
pointing  to  the  cards  they  desire  Uiem  to  play,  and  the  loser 
of  the  game  goes  out  and  one  of  the  reuiranff  takes  his 
place,  unless  the  loser  is  playing  la  chaueUe  {i.e.,  taking  all 
the  bets  that  are  offered),  when  he,doM:nQt  iiave  to  resign 
Jhis  seat  if  ho  loses. 

A.  pack  of  cards  is  used  from -which  tha  small  cards  (trom 
the  two  to  the  six  both  inclusive)  are  removed.  The 
players  cut  for  deal,  the  highest  having  the  choice.  The 
dealer  gives  five  cards  to  his  adversary  and  five  to  himself, 
Ijy  two  at  a  time  to  each  and  by  three  at  a  time  to  each,  or 
vice  ver$a.  The  eleventh  card  it  turned  up  for  trumps.  If 
it  ij  a  king,  the  dealer  scores  one. 

The  nonndealer  then  looks  at  his  cards  If  satisfied  with 
tbcm  ho  plajTS,  and  there  is  no  discarding  ;  if  not  satisfied 
liO  projwses.  The  dealer  may  either  accept  or  rf/use.  IX 
he  accepts  each  player  discards  face  downwards  as  many 
cards  as  he  thinks  fit,  and  fresh  ones  are  given  from  the 
undualt  cards  or  stocky  first  to  complete  the  non-dealer's 
hand  to  five,  then  to  complete  the  dealer's.  Similarly,  a 
second  proposal  may  be  niadc,  and  so  on,  until  one  player 
U  satisfied  with  his  hiiod.  If  the  dealer  refuses  the  hand 
is  played  without  discarding. 

If  the  non-dealer  announces  that  he  holds  the  king  of 
trumps,  he  scores  one ;  and  similarly,  if  tha  dealer  holds 
the  king  and  announces  it,  he  scores  one. 

The  non-dcaler,  f.eing  satisfied  with  his  hanJ,  leads  a 
rard.  The  dealer  plays  a  card  to  it,  the  two  cards  thus 
played  formiug  a  tricJL  The  winner  of  the  trick  leads  to 
I'le  next,  and  so  on.  The  highest  card  of  the  suit  led 
\^\n\  the  cards  ranking  king  (highest),  queen,  knare^.ace, 
ten,  nine,  eight,  seven.  Trumps  win  other  suita  Tho 
i<i.'<.'ond  to  ]>lay  to  a  trick  must  follow  suit  if  able,  and 
iiiuAt  win  the  trick  if  he  can,  whether  by  trumping  or 
f  tlicrwitie. 

The  scores  are  for  the  king  (as  alvady  explained),  and 
fur  the  majority  of  tricks.  The  pbyer  who  wins  three 
tricks  scores  one  for  the  point;  if  ho  wins  all  five  tricks,  he 
Kc« »ros  twu  for  the  vole.  If  the  non-dcaler  plays  without 
prtiiiosio^,  or  the  dealer  refuses  the  first  proposal,  and  fails 
to  win  three  tricks,  tho  adversary  scores  two,  but  no  more 
even  if  ho  wins  the  vole.     The  game  iM  five  up. 

Hi.NTs  TO  TLAYEas. — Tho  following  hint.«,  which  merely 
touch  on  tho  elements  of  the  play,  may  bo  of  scn'ico  to 
bi'^tnniTS : — 

Sii'iffl^  thttroi'/rMy  aftor  fyvrj  ^*M  t«  prevrnt  tlie  c«nlii  p«('Ving 
i.i  ^ui.>,  itlifrwiw  thu  trump  canl  ii  nut  uuhki-ly  to  W.  cf  the 
*jmi--  buit  iiii  thi'V?  iiirrnlin;;  it,  \k>irh  arv  iu  the  ilr«!i  r's  haml. 
1*  i  bi!  ii-t  of  f  iirtfKy  to  i}:«j  fcilvfrvir^'  to  ^!lu(^••  your  own  j»a<.k 
rt  .1,  t.»  •  WA  I.iiri  thr  troiiMe  of  niakinir  yur  t4r«l"- 

!••■  I  t  l.ik  ftt  \>«ur  hauii  wln-n  «i«'i»'ir,  until  .if!«r  the  ii'iu-'liMlrr 
]  ..  .li-.i^l  K  lift  I. If  hr  will  proj-.v  i<T  i..>t.  'lliti  Ci>i:ijlcr;u!iCb  or 
I:'  I-  r  •  r,  '  I'uii  !  I  :r  i\ii  tif  hatun-  uf  t^j>:  l.i.:l. 

1*'     li    *.  IL!.!,-.>1|.' U  l!.C  ktl.g  Ulittl    iu    t!:C    All   cf  p!-ty«'-r' }  ^' 'T  f'^^t 

r  I'-' 

I'r' ji-iM*  fj'ii.  ViV.  M  h-filtiti<<n  cptm  tho  iii'iin-  t(  thi?  lunil. 
lii":<iir  t-i  I'-  uui  k,  thf  haii'is  mIiIi  h  nl.i  uM  1 1-  i<]iivi->l  uiifniul 
i<r'i|-f «::.b',  (.t'lfi  yi.wi-  Ue  rij!^,  uL^ht  to  Ui  thi<ri<«i^^iily  loivvvu. 
Thfjf  •;»•  A»  f  ■!!.»!    -  - 

1.  Alt  liiin>1«  uiih  tftrff  tmmpf,  *'^at>-Ti*r  tin'  other  caiJjk 

X    li.u;  1j  Hith  tuj  trumja  Hhi.'.i  ,'i<iitiUS  ikliv^ 


0.  Any  three  cards  of  one  |daia  snit ; 

b.  Two  cudi  of  one  pUin  luit,  oae  !i«hig  ss  bl^  ss  s  4Mij 

e.  Two  imsll  cards  oi  one  sni^  ths  fifth  esrd  bdbf  s  Usg  4^ 
other  suit : 

d.  Hands  intennedistt  between  h  sad  e,  Ce.,  with  hifWrevbli 
one  plain  suit,  and  lover  In  snother,  e.g.,  two  tnunpi,  kstvt,  mi 
of  one  suit,  and  nine  or  eight  of  another ;  or  aoe,  ten  of  oot  mt, 
and  ten  of  another  :  or  tea.  nine  of  one  nit,  and  knave  of  uotktr  • 

r.  JThree  cards  of  different  Mtiti,  as  hidb  as  kin|^  katTi^  lad  i 
small  card,  or  cards  of  cqoal  value  in  different  saits,  u  kiajt  i», 
nine ;  or  kinn,  and  two  tens  -,  or  two  queans ;  or  quccs,  katn^ 
ace ;  or  three  knares. 

5.  Hands  with  ont  truwq»,  which  contBin  ala(v~ 

d.  King,  qneen,  knave  of  one  suit,  and  s  anttll  csnl  rf  iswkft 
^  Four  caixla  of  one  snit  headed  by  king ;. 

c.  Three  audi  of  one  suit  headed  bj  qusea,  sad  quMS  d  m> 
other  suit. 

4.  Hands  with  no  fnnnjp,  which  contain  three  ifoecBS  er  mkd 
eqmal  valoe  in  different  suits,  t.f.,  fmir  eouxt  canU 

ff.  Hands  from  which  on(y  two  cards  osa  be  diseaided  litkiil 
throwiDjg  a  king  or  a  tnunp. 

Holding  cards  which  make  the  pohit  certain,  propeer,  n  jia 
have  the  chance  qf  a  refusal,  and  one  good  card  taken  u  my  p** 
you  the  volo.  If  yoo  hold  a  jtu  dt  rigie,  and  mm  ef  Ike  tiB|«  k 
the  king,  it  is  generally  right  to  i»opoae^  as  your  sdveiwj,  if  ki 
accepts,  cannot  then  take  the  king.  But,  except  in  the  ewif 
the  Kin^  the  value  of  the  tramps  doesnotsffrct  the  propoal  kasds 
as  the  game  it  nnt  to  lead  tmmps  originally  (witBoat  ikt  Uafl, 
unless  you  have  three,  but  to  keep  them  for  tnunfia^  tad  (#  IM 
puipoM  bi^h  trumps  arv  no  b«»tt«r  than  low  oars. 

n  ben  discarding,  throw  out  all  cards  eieept  tranps  ssS  kJi^ 

If  your  adrenaiy  proposes  you  should  aoo^  nska  yoe  oe 
gnardod  in  three  suits  (a  queen  being  a  anfleient  gnard),  er  i»  tva 
■uits  with  a  inunp,  or  in  one  suit  with  two  tnunj^  Htsoi  lU 
role  not-to  dLs>card  two  cardi^  unUas  holding  ths  kiag  of  \nmfs 
opplies  to  the  dealer. 

The  hands  with  which  to  pslhse  srs  the  asms  as  tbiH  viX 
which  to  play  without  proposing,  except  as  fbUews  * — 

1.  Two  tmmps  and  thm  caida  of  obe  pUin  snit  shsild  set  U 
played  unless  the  plain  suit  ia  headed  by  a  court  card. 

2.  One  trump  and  a  tierce  mi^or  is  too  weak,  anle*  thi  fftk 
card  b  a  court  card.  With  aimilar  hands  weaker  ia  tks  tiwcs 
n^jor  suit,  accept  unless  the  fifth  caid  b  a  queen. . 

3.  Ona  trump  and  four  caids  of  a  pbin  suit  b  too  wak  It 
pUy. 

4.  One  tramp  and  two  queens  b  too  weak,  uabii  both  qsNBim 
aingly  <**:ardvd. 

6.  One  trump,  queen  of  one  suit,  and  knave  gnaidcd  of  aaoiWr 
should  not  be  play«4  unless  the  queen  b  abo  guarded,  or  thioid 
of  the  fourth  euit  u  a  c<Hirt  canL 

e.  One  trump,  a  king  aud  a  qusen,  both  mmrM,  Aesld  Mt 
be  jpl^ed,  unless  tho  fourth  snit  contains  a  earu  as  h^  ssssMa 

7.  Four  court  canls  without  a  tramp  are  too  weak  to  pli^,  dIm 
they  are  of  three  different  suits. 

KefQse  with  ihree  queens^  if  two  srs  singly  guarded ;  stkavbr, 
acci>pt  * 

I.cad  from  your  guarded  suit,  and  lead  ths  hi^esL  ia  a- 
ccption  to  this  rule  b  with  two  smaH  trumna,  a  gnsidid  qssv*, 
and  a  small  cai^  of  another  suit  whsa  tha  smcb  esrd  AttU  U 
led.  ^^ 

When  playing  a  weak  hand  aftrr  a  refnwi.  with  no  h0|n  rflH 
poiut  and  fear  of  losing  the  vole,  had  ths  atrongest  riai^  ""L 
uulesa  you  have  a  kin^. 

If  the  strong  suit  led  b  not  trumped,  pmevew  with  1^  snha 
with  king  of  tramps,  or  oueen  (king  not  havim  bean  aaMOCftlV 
or  knave,  ace,  when  leaa  a  trump  beCon  continnaag  year  ealL 
AIho,  when  playing  for  tho  volo  with  a  weak  traaip  and  hicb 
cards,  cli#ngv  the  suit  each  time  to  avoid  a  <uft  UsTiag  Bail 
threw  tricks,  then  lied  tho  trump. 

You  should  not  lead  tramps  at  starting,  rvvn  If  your  bort  iril^ 
unless  you  hold  king,  or  queen,  knave,  or  knare^  aor,  with  cssft 
canU  out  of  trumjis.  Holding  three  tnunps  ths  two  Hssl  bsbf 
in  sequence,  K-iul  a  tramp. 

If  cards  sre  refused,  il  is  better  to  lead  from  two  smsll  enii  Hi 
seomnce,  than  front  a  high  tenaee. 

If  rou  have  won  two  tricks,  your  epponcat  oae,  aad  jon  hsU a 

tni'iip  and  a  pl.tin  rinl,  lead  the  pbin  eard  ;  but  if  >0Br  i  ' 

hiu  won  tni)  tricks  ond  you  win  the  third,  lead  ths  trumi 

If  y>iu  tMiVi'  tv.-o  triilu  and  have  thcqusca  and  twwamall 
ah'  kill};  hr.Tin^T  l>^n  announced  sgaiast  yon),  by  badiiy  s  i 
t:iiiit|i  >tiii  ir.iist  wL'i  V  c  print. 

i'hu  bciire  Ibu  to  W  cmsiilereil.  H  ths  dealer  b  at  fear,  mi  ths 
kiii^  i*  <:•>;  i'l  vojr  baud  nur  tuned  up,  pby  sny  eaids  witbeot 
p:>ii>u*:ii<:  v-!i^-h  ^ivc  an  even  chanoeof  three  tricky  §,§.,  a  qnsi^ 
a  (uanli'd  ki.ivc,  aud  a  guarded  ten.  Hm  same  rdm  applbs  la  lbs 
de.J*T's  ftfuvil,  but  hr  ou^bt  to  bs  piwlsolid  ia  IhrN  sailL 
ihsvc  kuAu«,  ur  s  knave  and  two  gasrdsd  tem,    JU  tha  ai 
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■core  of  fo«r,  and  kinpj  not  bcinf;  in  liiivl  or  turned  up,  any  land 
with  one  trump  should  be  played,  unksa  tli©  plaiu  cards  are  very 
Bmall  and  of  dilferent  suits.  Furtlur,  tlio  rule  to  ask  for  cards 
with  the  point  certain  does  not  hold  at  iLe  adverse  Bcore  of  four, 
unless  kinf]f  is  in  hand  or  turned  up. 

If  the  ron-dcaler  playd  without  proposing  when  he  is  four  to 
three,  and  the  dealer  holds  the  kinj;  he  ourjht  not  to  mark  it  The 
urue  rale  applies  to  the  non-dealer  after  a  refusal,  if  the  dealer  is 
four  to  three. 

At  the  score  of  non-dealer  three,  dealer  four,  the  dealer  should 
refuse  on  niodcrate  carJy,  as  the  player  proposing  at  this  score 
must  have  a  very  bad  hand. 

At  four  a  forward  game  should  not  be  played  in  trumps,  as  then 
b  no  advantage  in  winning  the  vo' 

luvws  OF  f-cAJiTE. — The  followiiig  laws  are  abridged 
from  tho  revised  code  adopted  by  the  Turf  Club : — 

Cutting. — 1.  A  cut  must  consist  of  at  least  two  cards.     Card 
exposed  in  cuttin/^,  fresh  cut.     Dealing. — 2    Order  of  distribution 
of  cards,  whether  by  three  and  two,  or  vice  versa,  once  selected, 
dealer  must  not  ohanfrc  it  during  game.     If  chauged,  or  wrong 
number  of  cards  dealt,  non-dealer,   before  ho  looks  at  his  hand, 
may  claim  fresh  deal.      3.   Dealer  tnniing  up  more  than  one 
card,  non-dealer,  before  looking  at  his  hanJ,   may  select  either 
for  trump,  or  may  claim  fresh  deal.     If  ho  has  looked  at  his  hand 
there  must  bo  a  fto-ih  deal.     4.  Faced  card  discovered  in  pack 
before   trump   card   i3  turned,    fresh   deal.      5.    Dealer  exposing 
own  cards  in  dealing,  no  penalty  ;   exposing  noU'dcaler's  cards, 
non-dealer,  before  looking  at  his  hand,  has  option,  of  fresh  deal. 
(J.   Deal  out    of  turn,   diaoovercd  before  trump  turned  up,  Toid  : 
after,  too  late  to  n-ctify.     7.  Misdeal  discovered  after*  trump  card 
turned,  and  Ix^fore  i)roi>osiiig  or  playing,  non-dealer  has  option  of 
fresh  deal.     If  deal  stands,  dealer  cannot  mark  king  turned  up,  and 
non-dealer  having  superfluous  cards  discardi  them ;  dealer  bsving 
superfluous  cards,   nou'dculer  draws  and  looks  at  them;  either 
having  too  few  cards,  hand  is  completed  from  stock.     8.  Either 
player  playing  with  wrong  number  of  cards,  adversary  has  option 
of  fresh  deal.     Marking  kin  fi. — 9.  King  turned  up  may  be  marked 
any  time  before  trump  card  of  next  deal  is  turned;  king  in  hand 
must  be  announced  bofore  playing  first  card,  or  if  king  is  card  hrst 
led  by  non-dealer  before  being  jplaycd  to,  or  cannot  be  marked  ; 
if  king  is  card  first  played  by  deafer,  it  must  be  aunounced  before  he 
plavs  again.     10.   rlayer  announcing  king  when  he  has  not  got  it, 
and  playing  a  card  without  declariug  error,  adversary  may  correct 
score  and  have  hand  played  over  again.      If  offender  wins  point 
or  Tole  that  hand,  bo  scores  one  less  than  he  wins.     Proposing. — 
11.  Proposal,  acceptance,   or  refusal  mado   cannot  be  retracted. 
Discarding. — 12.   Cards  discarded  must  not  bo   looked  at.     13. 
Either  player  taking  too  many  cards,  and  mixing  any  with  his 
hand,  aavers;iry  may  ilaim  fresh  deal.     If  deal  stands,  adversary 
draws  su{>ertluous  cards,  and  may  look  at  them  if  oflender  has  seen 
any  of  the  cards  given.     Non-deiJer  asking  for  leas  cards  than  he 
discards,  dealer  counts  as  tricks  all  cards  that  cannot  bo  played  to. 
Same  rule  for  dealer,  but  if  he  discovers  error  before  playing  a  card, 
he  may  complete  hand  fiom  stock.     14.  Dealer  giving  more  or  less 
cards  than  udced  for,  non-dealer  may  claim  fresh  deal.      If  deal 
stands,  non-doaler  with  too  many  cords  discards  superfluous  onei^ 
with  too  few,  has  hand  completed  from  stock.     1 5.  Faced  card  in 
stock  after  discarding,  players  may  look  at  it;  it  Ls  put  aside  and 
next  card  ^ven.     16.  Cards  exposed  in  ^ving  cards  to  non-dealer, 
he  has  option  of  taking  them  or  of  having  next  cards ;  dealer  ex- 
posing his  own  cards  no  penalty.     17.  Dealer  turning  up  top  card 
after  giving  cards,  cannot  refuse  second  discard.     18.  Dealer  accept- 
ing when  too  few  cards  in  stock  to  supply  l)oth,  non-dealer  may 
take  cards,  and  deal-.T  must  play  his  hand.     Playing. — 19.  Card 
led  in  turn  caunot  bo  taken  up  again.     Card  played  to  a  lead  can 
only  be  taken  up  prior  to  another  lead,  to  save  revoke  or  to  correct 


error  of  not  winning  trick.  Curd  led  out  of  turn  may  bo  taken  up 
prior  to  its  being  played  to.  20.  Player  naming  one  suit  and 
lea/ling  another,  adversary  has  option  of  requiring  suit  named  to 


be  led.  If  offender  haa  none,  no  penalty.  21.  rlayer  abandon- 
ing hand,  adversary  is  deemed  to  win  remaining  tricks,  and  scores 
iccordin,'^ly.  Revoking^  and  net  xcinning  trick: — 2X  For  either  of 
these  offences  same  penalty  as  in  law  10.  Incorrect  paek$, — 23.  ' 
Deal  in  whit^h  discovery  made,  void  ;  preceding  deals  good.  By- 
ttajulers. — 24.  If  players  declare  to  play  English  ccartd,  bvstanders, 
betting  or  not,  not  allowed  to  make  remarks  or  give  advice,  nor  to 
play  out  gAine  of  plavcr  resigning.  If  bystander  makes  remark 
irhich  aff(cta  score,  play«r  prejudiced  may  call  on  him  to  pay  his 
itakes  and  Ix-ts.  25.  At  iPrench  ecart^,  those  betting  may  correct 
•core,  give  advice  (by  pointing  only),  or  play  game  of  player  who 
reaigns. 

8«e  AeaJimU  det  Jrux  (rarions  editions  after  the  flnt  quarter  of  the  19th 
Kntary);  Hoyle's  Cama  (rarlous  editx  ns  about  tame  dates);  Ch.  Van-I^nae  et 
LmIs  Deiaooue,  TYmt^  du  Jen  (U  Vicarl^,  Paris.  1S4A  (tranaUted  tn  Bohn's 
Mm»t4b«t>k  of  Oamea.  London,  1850) ;  **  Cavradlah.'    Tht  Lnvt  of  £cart4,  •doffi 


ECBATANA  (Greek,  'Eir^arara),  or,  as  it  is  foond  in 
iEschylus,  'Ay/?aTom,  a  name  applied  by  the  classical 
writers  to  several  and  possibly  to  do  fewer  than  seven  dis- 
tinct sites,— the  capital  of  Media  Atropatene,  the  capital 
of  Media  Magna,  the  citadel  of  PersepoUs,  a  Syrian  city  on 
Mount  Carmel,  the  Assyrian  castle  of  Axnadiyah,  the 
Arsacidan  stronghold  of  Europus,  and  the  city  of  Ispahan. 
This  diversity  of  application  doubtless  arises  from  the  fac: 
that  the  word  was  a  descriptive  epithet ;  but  its  derivation 
has  not  been  ascertained,  and  it  is  even  possible  that  under 
the  Greek  disgaise  wo  may  have  two  totally  distinct 
originals.  According  to  the  usual  hypothesis  the  meaning  is 
treasury  or  pbce  of  assemblage,  from  the  Old  Persian 
hagmatan.  The  Median  use  of  the  name  is  the  only 
one  of  special  moment,  involving,  as  it  does,  a  di^cult 
qaestioD  of  identification.  It  has  long  been  admitted  on 
all  hands  that  ike  modem  Hamadan,  a  town  of  Persia  at 
the  foot  of  the  Elvend  Mountains,  occupies  the  site  aud 
preserves  the  name  of  the  great  city  of  Ecbatana,  which  was 
the  summer  residence  of  the  Persian  kings  from  the  time 
•of  Darius  Hystaspb  to  the  Greek  conquest,  and  afterwards 
became  the  capitaL  of  the  Parthian  empire.  But  the 
further  identification  of  this  Ecbatana  with  the  Ecbatana  of 
Herodotus,  still  maintained  by  some  authorities,  has  been 
disputed  by  Sir  Henry  Bawlinson,  who  looateftShe  latter 
city  at  Takht-i-Suleiman,  a  conical  hill  about  half-way 
between  Hamadan  and  Tabriz,  which  agrees  in  its  main 
topographical  features  with  the  Herodotean  description,  and 
is  still  covered  with  extensive  ruins  of  ancient  date.  Thero 
it  was  at  least  possible  for  the  Median  monarch  Deioces  to 
surround  his  palaco  with  seven  concentric  walls  of  different 
colours,  rising  one  behind  the  other;  but,  if  the  sito  of 
Hamadan  be  adopted^  this  part  of  the  account,  recently 
shown  by  the  similar  arrangement  at  Borsippa  to  be  so 
probable  in  itself,  must  be  relegated  to  the  region  of  myths. 
One  or  other  of  the  cities  is  possibly  mentioned  in  the  Old 
Testament  as  Achibatha  or  Amatha ;  in  the  Apocrypha  ths 
name  frequently  occurs  in  the  form  of  Ekbatxma. 

See  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson's  *'  Memoir  on  the  sits  of  ths  Atropa- 
tenian  Ecbatana,"  in  Joum,  of  the  Boy.  Ocogr.  Soe.,  1841  ;  Canoa 
G.  Rawlinson's  Herodotus,  voL  i.  1875,  p.  226. 

ECCABD,  JoHAifMsa  (1553-1611),  a  celebrated  com- 
poser of  church  music,  was  bora  at  Miihlhausen  on  tlie 
Unstmt,  Prussia,  in  1553.  After  havine  received  his  first 
musical  instruction  at  home,  he  went,  at  the  ase  of  eighteen^ 
to  Munich,  where  he  became  the  pupil  of  Orlando  Lasso, 
one  of  the  greatest  masters  cf  the  Fianco-Belgiaa  achool. 
In  his  company  Eccard  is  said  to  have  visited  Ftoia,  but  in 
1574  we  find  him  again  at  Miihlhausen,  where  ho  resided 
for  four  years,  and  edited,  together  with  Johann  von  Burgk, 
his  first  master,  a  collection  of  sacred  songs,  called  CrepundioL 
Bacra  Melmboidi  (1577).  Soon  afterwards  he  obtained  aa 
artistic  appointment  in  the  house  of  Jacob  Fugger,  tho 
great  Augsburg  banker,  and  in  1583  he  became  assistant 
conductor,  and  twelve  years  later  first  chapel-master,  at 
Kiinigsberg  in  Prussia.  In  1608  he  received  a  call  to 
Berlin  as  chief  conductor  ^l  the  elector's  chapel,  but  this 
post  he  held  only  for  thred  years,  owing  to  his  prematni^- 
death  in  161 1.  Eccard's  works  consist  ezclusively  of  vocal 
compositions,  such  as  songs,  sacred  cantatas,  and  chorales 
for  four  or  five,  and  sometimes'  for  seven,  eight,  or  evoa 
nine  voices.  Their  polyphonons  structure  is  a  marvel  of 
art,  and  still  excites  Uie  admiration  of  musiciaDa.  At 
the  same  time  his  works  are  instinct  with  s  spirit  of  tni» 
religious  feeling.  They  have  indeed  a  reUgiotia  and 
lustorio  significance  beyond  their  artistic  value.  The  im- 
portant position  of  music  in  the  service  of  the  Beformed 
churches  is  well  known.  It  waa  derived  Irorn,  and  there- 
fore appealed  again  to,  the  feelings  of  the  peopla  Lather 
himself  recognized  the  elevating  influence  oi  the  art  by 
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cultivating  it  '.viLli  z.v.l  a?iil  mcccss.  His  setting  of  ir.c  ■ 
beautiful  wnnli  '*  Kisi'  fcie  Uur?  iit  unstr  Owtt "  is  ttill  ! 
rt'ganlcd  by  the  fiiTninMs  as  tli-'ir  rcprtfcuntitivt'  nntii'U'il  | 
livmn.  Kocanl  ami  liis  svIu'ijI  aro  in  tl:e  taiuo  w.w 
iiiAeimrably  connected  with  the  history  of  the  Reformation.  I 
Of  Ecpard'rt  W).i4«  a  ^roat  many  culL-ction»  art?  extant ;  for  * 
an  cnu!ncrati>[i  uf  tite  old  and  rare  editions  the  rcuLr  n 
ixferru.l  to  the  wmk-*  by  Winti-rft'ldt,  wlio  has  dovolnl  , 
prcnt  carp  t»  the  btudy  ol  Kccard,  and  by  During  (Ch.-ral- 
ku-t  h^  p.  47). 

KCC'KLINO,  or  EzzixiNO  n.v  Kom.vno  (1104-12r.0\ 
fo-.rlh  of  th-.'  name,  a  famoui  (ihiU'Ilino  c)ii(;f,  was  burn 
April  *J.'),  Ill) I.     Tii9  family  tnoed  itsori^nn  tn  Kccflin.  a 
kniiJit  \v|io  alnmt   103G  fnllowcil  tlio  oinpLTH*  Conrad  H.   ■ 
intj.>  Ilily,  and  ri'Ci.'ive«l  fn)m  liini  amoni;  ollior  licfs  thai  , 
of  It-'  I'.an^,  in  iho  m-i^^hbonrhocMl  of  P.uhiri.      Kccelin-^  IV.  ] 
V.MS  tl'*:  cl'k'r  of  tlip  two  soni  of  Kcoelino  IH.,  surniiiii!.d 
the  >b'nk,  whndiviilcd  hi«  little  principality  bi-lwoon  them 
in  rj'J3,  and  died  in  l:i35.     In  his  youth  Kccchno  di.spl:iye  I 
the  d:)untlc5d  cuura;^e  and  tht^  [lowtr  of  dissimulation  whieh 
charicterizei  him  through  life.     In.  1:226,  at  the  head  of  a 
pirty  of  (.ihibcllinea,  he  got  i)Osscssion  of  Vcror.a,  and  was 
appointed  iMxlestat.     He  became  one  of  the  mo;it  faithful 
s:rvant9  of  the  great  emperor   Frederick   If.,  who  by  a 
charter  granted  in  1233  confirmed  him  in  his  poflsesftions. 
Four  years  later  (1230)  ho  invited  Frederick  to  enter  Italy 
to    bia   asbittanco,   and   in   August   met    him   at   Trent. 
Ikcelino  wus  soon  after  besieged  in  Verona  by  the  Guelfs, 
And  the  Bi«>ge  wa^  raided  by  tho  emperor.     Vicenza  was 
licit  stormed,  and  tho  government  was  given  to  Eccclino. 
In  1237  tke  latter  marched  against  Padua,  became  master 
of  the  city  by  capitulation,  and  crushod  tho  spirit  of  tho 
people  by  ^cmo^^elei8  cruelty.     The  same  year  he  took  ]»art 
•n   the  siege   of   Mantua,  aad   ni.ide   himself   ma<»ter   of 
Trevisa.     On  the  return  of  Frederick  to  It.dy  ho  joined  him 
with  a  lar^  force,  and  contribubid  to  tho  great  virtory 
over  the  Guelfs  at  Cortcnuova  (November).     In  the  follow- 
ing year  he  strengthened  his  ci»nncction  with  the  cnn>oror 
by  m.irriage  with  Selvaggia,  his  natural  dau^::hter.    In  1233, 
after  enterin^^Paiua  with  Frederick,  he  was  excommunicated 
util  declared  dvprived  of  his  estates  by  the  I'oi»o.     But  he 
6till  wertt  on  fighting  and  augn» tilting  lii*  douiiniona  and 
pcqtbtrating  such  inerediblo  cruelties  th.it  the  emjjoror,  it 
is  *f:ii  1,  would  fain  have  bt-en  rid  of  him.     Nevcrthckss 
KcclUii"  w.is   an-'-ng  tho  auxiliarits  of    Fre  lerick  at  the 
-i- k'^  »-f  r.trma  in  1217.     At  the  tiiae  of  Fred'jrick's  death, 
\".  12r)i>,  Kr.^lisio,  who  hail  l—/n  nini'.d  vicar-imperial  of 
:.ll  ih?  di-tri.t.s  bitw^.n  the  Tnntine  Alps  and  tho  river 
Agliu,  had  extended  hii  auth  »rity  from  the  Ailriatic  to  the 
•nviroMs  of  Mi!  m.     He  ha  1  Diarried  asccml  wife  in  124^. 
At  ltn>:th  n2'''5)  n  cruM  !••  vainst  this  foe  of  ihe  church 
was  procliim-'d  by  I'-'p^  Ahx/.n  l.-r  IV.,  ;:rid  a  powerful 

l'.a>!iie   w.is  for .1,  which  the  Viiieti.i:n  joined.     Padua 

w.u'  M'-'U  lo-t  to  liiri:  ;  but  in  Vl^}^  he  d».-fi'ated  the  :.rniy  of 
t*!j  liM.'';-;  ii.'l  r.  iiiC'.l  Tri-cia.  In  I'JO'J  he  was  c:ulfd  to 
Mdaii  bv  ih-j  'Jl.iit  Uu.e  pirty  and  .ittijiipt.-l  to  march  on 
ih'.-  citv.  II'-  '•*■!.  !■  ■■■•■•-•v.T,  i-:i'i>iinterL- 1  by  hi?  eU'.nii-,s  at 
('a-.li.'-,  S- |. •■:■:'  .T  I's  l-'.Vj,  ;tnd  W..4  ^  \irvly  woUJjdcl 
a:i  1  t:":-n  ;  ri  i!  r.  I':-,  tt  ■  .;.i  th- n  ii.-b..i..I'..l.  Tho 
^•r.  .:  ^  \\  T  w  '.-  T  \.  \  w  t  1'  f;:rvivr  hi-  i  il!,  ii'-r  w<.uld 
I...-  :i..Vi-  I:!  1  i-*-^v..:!i  :"i  «'■  .i-li.  Uct-.ri-  th.-  1- .-:  I.il'-.s 
iv  :..  1.  -.v..  :.  1  .  :  :.;.  \  li.  t  ;';■■  f-  1.  :i:.  1  ill  d  ;.t  S-.p.;Mi.>, 
r  -J'..  1-J"  ■'.     Vry  ll.-  «!■  i':.  '  f  hi-  1'  'th'.r  A'.".  :-ri..> 

!y  i      m.  ■   I  Mii.-f.  an  1  ll.'  ir 

•■.:••:■'.     The 
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i).  .-I'.-r  '-f  i  ■  'i:.  '  i  ir  I'l  iw.i  I  /  >!r  Kl:i.-r':i  in  Lis 
//..'  .- ■/  '  /':•  I  •'  !.  f  .^  ■/  ■!.  p.  '"=•>:  "He  ^»as 
l..:i.  I'.'-ir  . /.t  l.;i  i-'.it!-.  .::  i -liin'.h  t..il..  Mli-h.- had 
c|jri««ri  jA  l.i-  xun.  lb-  1: 1 1  a  ii.-.  t  i  >-:i.ini:i.Iii:g  ii.tcUcct. 
Oiii   hia  Coun.  .\t  wcf-  hur-:  i.  a  to   bo  aii^^lted.      He  waa  L 


fir>tt-ratc  foldicr,  and  could  overawe  his  cn;iDt«ft  «;:h  t 
gl.mce.  lie  was,  however,  Mipen>titl)U%  oi  niaay  f  -J 
til  thvir  co-'t.  Covetoiu  of  pOMcr,  hu  was  uzucrupuluj ;j 
t  >  th*>  niv.i!).-^  by  which  it  wa:i  won  or  kept.  HU  tu:K,\t  j 
cruelty  and  his  callousness  to  human  bUlTerin^  l.-jcjl:.a 
as  an  enemy  ti)  mankind."  In  the  Jji-im  C-fAtl.i 
(Infenio,  xii.)  KccL'lino  is  seen  amongst  th>HC  wh>) »;•..'! 
tho  h\i\  of  cruelty  ir.  the  lake  of  blood  in  the  t:vcLii.  cj  ^ 
of  hell. 

ta'IIKLLKXSIS,  or  KcnF.i.i.EX-is,  Ar.r.vrAS.  i 
I'.arned  Maronite,  v.lu»-e  surname  is  derived  fr-'na  E.lii"  i. 
S^ria,  where  ho  was  bom  towards  th^^  clwo  oi  the  i'"  i. 
century.  He  wan  educated  at  tho  Maronit?  c>>jO>  :3 
H'une,  and,  after  taking  his  doctors  degree  in  thc)li'.7-:l 
jihihisophy,  l>ccamc  profv-^or  of  Arabic  and  Syriac  12  :l- 
tolUgc  of  the  Propagandi.'sts.  Called  to  Paris  in  1C.*» '}• 
usr^idt  Lo  Jay  in  the  pn.paration  of  his  p-lygl.^t  lil.Ii. L: 
contributed  to  that  work  the  Arabic  and  Latin  vcr>i>«i<: 
tho  book  of  iluth  and  thtt  Arabic  \eRiion  of  the  tbinll  -^ 
of  Maccabees.  A  qunrrel  with  Gabriel  {?ion:t.i,  oue  of  1.* 
coadjutors,  whoso  work  ho  had  revised,  kd  to  a  il-'.' 
controversy  in  which  De  Flavigny  took]iarL  llcn:urj-.' 
to  Home  in  1042,  but  resumed  his  ivbider.ce  iu  i'ani:i 
1 C 1 .').  lici ng  in vi ted  by  the  Congregat  iou  of  the  Pr^io?".:'^ i 
to  take  ]inrt  in  the  preparation  of  an  .fVrabic  vcrjiuoo:  t:a 
Scriptures,  ho  went  again  in  1C52  or  1C53  to  Kjiue,  T.ii-:j 
he  died  in  1C64.  EcchcUcnsia  |»ubliabe(l  teveral  L-!.:i 
translations  of  Arabic  works,  of  which  the  D'«t  iupcrUL*. 
was  the  Chronicon  Orieutale  of  Iba-ar  Rihib  (Pjrii,  l^^^ 
Ue  was  engaged  in  an  interesting  controversy  with  Silik' 
as  to  tho  historical  grounda  of  episcopacy,  iu  the  connc  >f 
which  ho  published  his  Eutychiui  Yhulicatfi,  tire  /I'w '•*«■■ 
ad  6V/c/«i»  Oriirines  (Rome,  1661).  Coiy ointly  wiUi  toft|.i 
ho  wrote  a  Latin  translation  of  the  5th,  6tfa,  and  7lh  t<wLi 
of  tho  Conies  of  Ai)oUoniiu  of  Peiga  (1661). 

ECCLES,  a  populous  village  of  Engtaud,  m  the c-oat.' 
of  Lancaster,  four  miles  west  of  Maucbovtcr  17  w\*^)> 
and  practically  an  outlying  auburb  of  that  city.  Th«  i^^ri-a 
church  of  St  Mary,  an  ancient  etrncture,  was  eulargtJ  ui 
extensively  repaired  in  1863-4 ;  and  bevcial  dineiilifii 
{ilaces  of  worship  have  been  built  in  the  prescat  ccatnn- 
The  cotton-manufacturo  it  extensively  carried  on  iu  tbe 
immediate  neighbourhood.  Previous  to  the  Befonut^s 
the  monks  of  Whalley  Abbey  bad  ft  giunge  at  what  i»  *^ 
called  Monkb'  Hall ;  and  in  1864  many  thousaodi  of  ii^«' 
pennies  of  Henry  III.  and  John  of  England  and  ^'i^l^ 
I.  of  Scotland  were  discovered  near  tho  spot  Aini««5rt:, 
the  author  of  tho  Latin  and  English  dictiooaiy  10  l-^; 
familiar  to  Engli.-»h  etudcnts,  was  bom  at  Eccles  in  1[;^0  . 
and  it  was  ut  tho  vicarage  that  the  KigUt  Hoo.  AViiliAOi 
liiLHkiji.>:on  expired  on  15tb  September  lt*30  fnon  icj^* 
received  at  the  ojiening  of  the  Liverpool  and  MukLcsl: 
K.iilwav. 

E^  CLIISIA,  in  Grjclan  ai.tiquily,  the  general  ssifitl.J 
of  Athenian  citizens,  who  met  fn>m  time  to  time  todifc-'U* 
public  affairs.     Eoclcsia;  were  of  two  kinds,  oidiDsrv  ti 
txiraonlinarj'.     The  fir>t  of  these  were  held,  aowidir;!; 
the  laws  of  Solon,  four  times  in  each  prytany,  or  i«itJ^* 
thirtv-five  livs  ;  while  tho  others  were  only  sumuioiKdia 
Mine  prc-«-in;;  emergency.     When  any  nicasnre  of  usruti 
inip..ri.ince  was  to  be  publicly  debated,  the  people  vf^ 
.-.umnioiiid  from  the  country  by  special  messengcA    A"* 
a-.M-ml'ly  thus  ninvcncd  was  called  a  catarltsitL     Much  fl* 
riis!.ii  n  ll  I'  tal.en  i»l.ice  as  to  the  exact  days  of  the  ■calk 
..n  whi  h  the  (..iK=i.r  were  held  ;  but  the  result  h","';! 
1.  :i  !  .  I  r.  >e  tith- r  that  there  were  do  day*  inTsrui'/ 
lix.il  iK't  il.em,  or  ihit  wc  have  no  data  by  which  to  d.ii? 
mine  a-'curately  what  these  days  wena.     In  Ulpiaa  ii  » 
M.tted  tliat  wlien  there  were  tlirea  usemblies  ft-mooth,  i^« 
lira  fell  ou  tht  eleventh,  the  Mcood  od  thi  tweatietk.  sci 
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the  tbird  aboot  the  thirtieth  of  the  month.  The  likeh'hood 
is  that  they  were  held  at  regular  intervals  though  the  days 
were  not  absolutely  fixed.  Ecclesiie  were  originally  held 
in  the  Agora  or  Forum.  The  place  of  meeting  was  subse- 
qncntly  removed  to  the  Pnyx,  and  afterwards  to  such  of 
the  greater  temples  as  might  be  most  convenient.  The 
Pnyx  Ipy  to  the  west  of  the  Areopagus,  and  commanded  an 
extensive  view.  It  was  partly  within  the  city  walls,  and 
liad  an  area  of  about  12,000  square  yards.  On  its  northern 
side,  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock,  was  the  henia  or  hustings 
from  which  the  speakers  addressed  the  people.  From  this 
tribunal  a  splendid  view  of  the  principal  buildings  of  the 
city  might  be  had.  The  right  of  as3i;mbling  the  people  lay 
with  the  prytanes,  or  presidents  of  the  senate  or  Council  of 
rive  Hundred,  who  both  advertised  beforehand  the  busi- 
ness to  be  discussed,  and  on  the  day  of  meeting  sent  round 
a  crier  to  remind  the  citizens  that  their  presence  was 
required.  In  times  of  war,  however,  or  other  national 
crises,  the  generals  of  tlio  army  sometimes  assumed  this 
privilege,  though  it  was  necessary  for  them  in  doing  so  to 
give  notice  of  their  intention  by  a  public  proclamation. 
They  also  sometimes  claimed  the  right  of  preventing  the 
ecclesia  from  assembling ;  but  their  claims  to  this  privilege 
were  not  generally  recognized.  Such  of  the  citizens  as  re- 
fused to  attend  were  fined,  and  six  magistrates  called 
Icxiarchs  were  appointed  to  collect  the  fines.  To  assure  a 
full  meeting,  the  custom  was  ultimately  introduced  of  pay- 
ing the  poorer  classes  a  small  sum  for  their  attendance. 
This  sum  was  originally  an  obolus,  but  after  the  time  of 
Pericles  it  was  raised  to  three.  Accordiug  po  the  usual 
order  the  proceedings  of  an  ecclesia  were  commenced  by  a 
lustration  or  ceremonial  purification  of  the  place  of  assembly. 
The  virtiiiis  sacrificed  were  usually  sucking  pigs,  whose 
blood  was  sprinkled  round  the  boundary  of  the  assembly. 
Tlie  crier  next  offered  up  a  prayer  to  the  gods  for  guidance, 
after  which  the  business  for  which  the  assembly  had  been 
convened  was  introduced.  According  to  the  laws  of  Solon, 
the  crier  first  called  upon  citizens  above  fifty  years  of  age 
to  speak  and  then  upon  all  others ;  but  this  distinction  was 
afterwards  abolished,  and  the  discussion  was  open  from  the 
commencement  to  all  citizens  of  whatever  age.  The  vote 
was  generally  taken  by  show  of  hands.  In  certain  special 
cases,  however,  such  ls  those  affecting  individual  rights, 
the  ballot  was  used.  The  decision  to  which  the  assembly 
came  W23  called  a.  psepfiisma.  The  ecclesia  was  sometimes 
adjourned  from  one  day  to  the  next,  and  it  generally  broke 
op  at  once  if  any  of  those  present  declared  that  he  had 
teen  an  unfavourable  omen  or  if  thunder  and  lightning 
occurred.  The  word  ecclesia  came  to  mean  any  assembly 
regularly  convened,  and  in  New  Testament  Greek  it  is  used 
to  dent)te  the  assembly  of  Christians  in  any  particular  place, 
or  the  Christian  church. 

ECCLESIASTES,  Tnz  Book  of,  has  been  handed  down 
by  Hebrew  tradition  as  one  of  the  three  canonical  books  of 
Solomon,  son  of  David,  the  other  two  being  Proverbs  and 
the  Song  of  Songs,  or  Canticles. 

Two  different  practices  have  obtained  from  time 
immemorial  as  to  the  position  of  this  book  in  the  Bible. 
According  to  one,  which  is  preserved  in  the  MSS.  and  edi- 
tions of  the  Septuagint,  and  is  followed  by  the  MSS.  and 
editions  of  the  Vulgate,  Ecclesiastes  is  the  second  in  the 
order  of  the  five  books  which,  according  to  the  Alexandrian 
Jews  and  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches,  was  written  by 
Solomon.  The  order  of  these  five  books  in  the  Alexandrian 
and  Sinaitic  Codices  and  in  the  MS.  Bible  of  Charles  the 
Bold,  circa  850  (Britinh  Museum)  is  Proverbs,  Ecclesi- 
astes, Canticles,  Wisdom,  and  Dcclesiasticus.  According 
to  the  other  practice  the  book  in  question  is  separated  from 
those  which  are  supposed  to  belong  to  the  same  author,  and 
I*  ioined  for  litur^cal  purposes  to  the  other  four  MegiUoth. 


Thus  in  the  oldest  dated  MS.  of  the  entire  Hebrew  Bible 
yet  known  (1009),  now  in  the  imperial  library  of  St 
Petersburg,  it  is  the  third  of  the  five  Mcgilloth,  viz.,  Rath, 
Canticles,  Ecclesiastes,  Lamentations,  and  Estber.  Though 
this  order  is  also  to  be  found  in  the  Spanish  and  Italian 
MSS.,  it  is  by  no  means  univers!\L  Additional  MS. 
15,250  of  the  British  ^luseum  not  only  puts  Ecclesiastes 
before  Canticles,  but  places  Buth  before  the  Psalms.  In 
the  fourteen  pre-Beformation  German  translations  of  the 
Bible  (1462-1518),  and  in  Wycliffe's  English  version, 
where  the  five  Solomonic  books  are  still  kept  together,  the 
order  of  the  Septuagint  and  Vulgate  U  followed,  as  is 
also  the  cose  in  the  English  Catholic  version  (Douai,  16 10). 
Luther,  who  was  the  first  to  remove  Vi  isdom  and  Ecclesi- 
asticus  from  this  group,  and  place  them  with  the  other  so- 
called  Apocryphal  books  at  the  end  of  the  Old  Testament, 
has  left  Ecclesiastes  as  second  iu  the'ordcr  of  the  Solomonic 
writings.  In  our  first  English  translation  of  the  entire 
Bible  (1535)  Coverdale  followed  the  example  of  the  great 
Continental  Beformer.  Hence  this  narrower  group  and 
this  position  of  Ecclesiastes  in  the  succeeding  English 
Bibles,  and  in  the  present  Authorized  Version. 

There  Is  hardly  another  book  in  the  Bible  which  lias 
called  forth  so  many  commentaries  and  suffered  as  much  at 
the  hands  of  expositors  as  Ecclesiastes.     Nearly  350  years 
ago  Luther  remarked, — '*  Difficult  as  this   book  is,   it 
is  almost  more  difficult  to  clear  the  author  of  the  visionary 
fancies  palmed  upon  him  by  his  numerous  commentators 
than  to  develop  his  meaning. **     What  would  this  sagacious 
Beformer  have  said  if  he  could  have  seen  the  countless 
speculations  of  which  it  has  been  the  subject  since  his  days 
We  are  positively  assured  that  the  book  contains  the  holy 
Lamentations  of  Solomon,  together  with  a  prophetic  vision 
of  the  splitting  up  of  the  royal  house  of  David,  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Temple,  and  the  Captivity;  and  we  are  equally 
assured  that  it  is  a  discussion  between  a  refined  sensualist 
and  a  sober  sage.     Solomon  publishes  in  it  his  repentance, 
to  glorify  God  and  to  strengthen  his  brethren;  he  wrote  \% 
"when  he  was  irreligious  and  sceptical  during  his  amours 
and  idolatry."     "  The  Messiah,  the  true  Solomon,  who  was 
known  by  the  title  of  son  of  David,  addresses  this  book  to 
the  saints ; "  a  profligate  who  wanted  to  disseminate  his  in- 
famous sentiments  palmed  it  upon  Solomon.     It  teaches  us 
to  despise  the  world  with   all  its  pleasures,  and  flee  to 
monasteries ;  it  shows  that  sensual  gratifications  are  men's 
greatest  blessing  upon  earth.     It  is  a  philosophic  lecture 
delivered  to  a  literary  society  upon  topics  of  the  greatest 
moment ;  it  is  a  medley  of  hcteiogeneous  fragments  belong- 
ing to  vcrious  authors  and  different  ages.     It  describes  the 
beautiful  order  of  God's  moral  government,  showing  that 
all  things  work  together  for  good  to  them  that  love  the 
Lord ;  it  proves  that  all  is  disorder  and  confusion,  and  that 
the  world  is  the  sport  of  cliauce.     It   is  a  treatise  on 
the  summum  honum;  it  is  "  a  chronicle  of  the  lives  of  the 
kings   of  the   house  of   David  from   Solomon    down   to 
Zedekiah."     Its  object  is  to  prove  the  immortality  of  the 
soul;   its  design  is  to  deny  a  future  existence.     Its  aim  is 
to  comfort  the  unhappy  Jews  in  their  misfortunes;  and  its 
sole  purport  is  to  pour  forth  the  gloomy  imaginations  of  a 
melancholy  misanthrope.     It  is  intended  **  to  open  Nathan's 
speech   (1    Chron.  xvii.)  touching  the  eternal  throne  of 
David ; "  and  it  propounds  by  anticipation  the  modem  dia- 
coveries  of  anatomy  and  the  Harveian  theory  of  the  ctnmUi- 
tion  of  the  blood.     '*  It  foretells  what  will  become  of  man  or 
angels  to  eternity ; "  and,  according  to  one  of  the  lateet  and 
greatest  authorities,  it  is  a  keen  satire  on  Herod,  written 
8  B.C.,  when  the  king  cast  his  son  Alexander  into  prieon.^ 

^  For  an  historical  accoant  of  tba  interpretstion  of  EcclMiaitca, 
Tdth  detacltfd  tpecimens  of  th«n  conflicting  vicwi,  tea  Gioabarg; 
ComtMntary  on  £c^Usia*U$t  pp.  27<  298,  LoDdoB,  1861. 
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One  of  the  causes  wLicli  liivo  contributed  to  ol»Bcaro  the 
desi^  of  this  book  is  the  nauro  FccUstastet.  This  title 
Preacher,  which  ascribes  to  Solomon  an  oflSce  foreign  to  the 
Old  Testament,  has  been  given  to  it  by  the  Stptuagint  and 
Vulgate  in  accordance  with  a  Jewish  tradition,  and  has 
been  adopted  alike  by  the  pre-  and  poet-Reformation 
anthorized  versions  uf  the  Scrii»tureR.  Tite  Jewish  tradition 
in  question  is  to  be  fi>und  in  the  MUrash  jRnlba  on  EccL 
i  1,  where  we  are  told  that  "Solomon  was  called  CoJuleth 
B  Kcclesiastc^,  bccau<to  liLs  dUcourscs  were  delivered  in  the 
Cahal  =  Ecclcsia."  Hence  the  tit!c  in  the  Alexandrian  vcr- 
■ion,  which  was  fullovred  hy  the  Latin  Authorized  Version, 
and  is  reproduced  iu  Wycliffe'd  BiMo  "  the  boo  of 
FIccIesiasttfS,  that  is  to  sey,  boc  of  talker  to  the  people." 
Ilcnce,  too,  Luther's  title  PreJit^r,  which  is  followed  in 
our  first  printed  English  Bible  "  the  boke  of  the  Preacher, 
othcrwj'pe  called  Ecclesiastis'*  (Covcrdile,  L'335),  and 
irhich  is  perpetuated  in  our  Authorized  Version.  This 
title,  however,  is  contrary  to  Utc  grammatical  form  of  the 
word  CohfUth,  as  well  as  to  the  asa^'e  of  the  root  from  which 
it  is  derived.  It  has  arisen  from  a  desire  oa  the  part  of 
the  Jewish  synagogue  to  exhibit  Solomon  in  the  garb  of  a 
penitent  confessing  his  ains,  and,  by  detailing  his  bitter 
experience,  warning  tlie  people  publicly  to  avoid  the  thorny 
path  he  luis  pursued  and  walk  in  the  ways  of  righteousness. 
Laudable  as  this  desire  is,  it  perverts  the  historico^xegetical 
import  of  the  book,  and  is  contradicted  by  the  signification 
of  the  name. 

Colitlfth  is  the  participle  feminine  Kal  of  Idhal,  which 
primarily  means  to  call,  to  call  together ^  to  collect ,  to  assemble. 
The  verb  occurs  about  forty  times  in  the  Hebrew  Bible,  and 
is  invariably  u^ci  for  asisembling  or  gathering  people 
together,  esi>ecially  for  religious  worship.  Hence  the  name 
means  a  collect reM,  or  an  aiiemUerrfti  of  peojJe  into  the 
jiresenre  cf  GoJ,  a  female  gatJierer  of  an  assemUij  to  GolK 
This  meaning  of  the  name  is  fully  confirmed  by  another 
Jewish  tradition,  which  is  embodied  in  the  ifidrnth  Yalkat 
(Eccl.  LI),  and  is  exhibited  in  the  ancient  Greek  versions 
of  Aqnila  and  Symmachu^  Chapter  L  12  tells  us  that 
Solomon  is  meant  by  this  designation,  since  he  was  tlie 
only  son  of  David  who  was  king  over  Israel  in  Jerusalem. 
The  feminine  and  symbolic  appclLitiun  arises  from  the 
f  ict  thit  iu  chaptof  viL  27  of  this  very  book  Solomon  is 
depicted  as  p^soniflrd  Wisdom,  who  appears  hor^Milf  in  Prov. 
i.  10,  vliL  1,  &c.,  as  Cokeletk,  or  the  female  gatherer  of  the 
jtrople.  Tliis  symbolic  name  is  moreover,  intended  to 
indicate  the  design  of  the  Kv>k  itself,  and  to  connect 
Solomon's  cndeav:>ur8  Iiere  with.hia  work  recorded  in  1 
Kings  viti.  Si>1omon,  who  in  1  Kingn  viii.  is  described  ns 
(jnthrrinj  (Vn?*)  the  jwople  to  hold  communion  with 
the  Most  High  in  the  place  which  ho  erected  for  this 
purpose,  ii  Iiere  again  represented  as  the  gntherer 
t^'^'^)  of  the  far  off  people  of  G<)d.  As  he  retains  his 
individuality,  he  sometimes  descrilic^  \\U  own  cx|>erienre, 
and  sometimes  utters  the  words  of  AVisdom,  whoso  organ 

he  i^ 

The  dt.'si^n  of  this  book,  as  iudioatcd  in  the  symbolic 
title  of  i'-s  htro,  u  to  (pther  Gt)d's  jwople,  who  were  led 
astray  by  the  inexplicable  difficult iej  in  the  moral  govern* 
inent  of  the  world,  into  the  community  of  (ilnI.  Ct»heleth 
shows  them  the  uttirr  insufiiciency  of  all  human  etTorts  to 
obtain  r».^  hapiiut-^s— that  it  cannot  bo  w  cured  by 
wiad.jm,  plei*iire,  industry,  wealtli.  and  prudence,  but 
tint  it  Ci)n»i.^t*  in  the  calm  tnj.  yinent  of  our  Iwt,  in 
ri'«;mati.>n  to  the  d-  »lin;^'*  of  Provnifnco,  iu  the  service  of 
tho'il'rtt  lli;;h. and  in  Itnjkiui;  forward  to  a  future  state  of 
rt-tributi  .11.  wh'-n  till  tli*»  pr-.^-  nt  my>tcri.-s  jhall  l»o  Folvcd, 
ttf.l  «h«;n  tlr  Bi^hti'LU-i  .lu'l-e  kIi.»1I  nii.l  t  t.)  every  uun 
ftn..rJlru'  t>  VU  dcLd.H,  whether  they  bu  ;;o«d  or  eviU 
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to  refute  the'  rarions  systems  of  happiness  which  tl.e  differ- 
ent orders  of  mind  and  the  different  temperaments  had  c'ti. 
strneted  for  themselves,  Solomon  is  intn>duced  as  DimtiE^ 
liis  painful  ezperienee  in  all  bis  attempts.  He  iLon 
how  he  had  vainly  etriven  to  divert  the  lonoinga  of  Liiwal 
by  various  experiments,  and  the  only  solution  vhicj  cu 
pacify  the  perplexed  mind  when  contemplating  (he 
unfathomable  dealings  in  the  moral  government  uf  iLe 
world. 

The  theme  or  problem  of  the  book  ts  given  in  chaptn  i 
2-11.  On  the  assumption  tlmt  there  is  no  heTvttft'tttti 
tliat  the  longing  soul  is  to  be  satisfied  with  the  thingiir', 
Coheleth  declares  all  human  efforts  to  satisfy  the  longic^ 
of  the  soul  to  he  utterly  vaio  (chop,  i  1, 3),  since  conicioai 
man  is  more  deplorable  than  unconscious  nature,  for  h 
must  speedily  quit  this  life,  whilst  the  earth  abides  for  crtr 
(4);  the  objects  of  aature  depart  and  retrace  their  coom 
again,  but  man  disappears  and  is  for  ever  gone  (5-11). 

Iu  corroboration  of  the  allegation  in  the  prolcgne,  ao4 
to  show  the  utter  failure  to  satisfy  the  crtvingi  of  the  kuI 
.  with  mere  temporal  pleasures,  Ooheleth  tells  us  that,  vitii 
all  the  resources  of  a  great  monarch  at  lus  oommaod  (cbpi 
i  12),  he  applied  himself  assiduously  to  discover  hj  (Le 
ctid  of  wisdom  the  nature  of  earthly  punuits,  and  fuosd 
that  they  were  fruitless  fl^H),  since  they  coold  not  liter 
destinies.    Hence,  when  ho  reflected  upon  the  laire  saout 
of  wisdom  which  be  had  acquired,  he  came  to  Uie  eooch- 
aion  tliat  it  is  utterly  useless  (16-17),  for  the  accnmahitinB 
of  it  only  increased'  his  sorrow  ana  pain  (18).    Waden 
having  failed,  Coheleth  resohred  lo  try  jieatvre,  U  eei 
whether  it  would  yield  the  desired  happiness,  but  he  sooo 
found  tliat  this  too  was  vain  (chap.  ii.    1),  and  bcBce 
denounced    it   (2).      After  procoring  erery   imsgiuUe 
pleasure  (3-10)  he  found  that  it  was  utterly  iosnfiicieat  t9 
impart  lasting  g  lod  ( 1 1 ).     He  then  compared  wisdom  viik 
pleasure,  the  two  experiments  he  had  made  (12);  sti 
though  he  saw  that  the  former  had  s  decided  adTaBtsp 
over  the  latt?r  (13,  Ha),  still  he  also  saw  that  it  doei  doc 
except  its  possessor  from  death  and  oblivion,  bat  thst  tk* 
wise  man  and  the  fool  must  both  die  alike  and  be  foipidca 
(146-16).    This  melancholy  thought  msde  him  hate  both 
life  and  the  wealth  which  he  had  acquired  by  wisdos  ui 
industry,  and  which,  to  aggravate  mattcn,  he  perchsaei 
might  leave  to  a  reckless  fool  (17-21).     It  convmced  hia 
that  man  has  nothing  from  his  toil  but  wearisome  dajs  snJ 
sleepless  uighU  (22,   23),  and  thai  there  is  thtiffocf 
nothing  better  for  man  thin  to  enjoy  himself  (S4a).   Stfoe, 
however,  ho  found  that  this  too  b  not  in  the  power  of  mts 
(246,  2o).    God  gives  this  power  to  tlie  righteoos  si4 
withholds  it  from  the  wicked,  and  it  ia  after  all  enly 
transitory  (2). 

Having  shown  the  failure  of  wisdom,  knowledge^  sad 
enjoyment  to  calm  tho  distracted  mind  which  broods  ortr 
the  problem  that,  whilst  the  objeela  of  natnn  depart  and  re> 
trace  tlieir  steps,  again  man  Taniihes  and  is  for  em  for 
gotten,  Coheleth  now  shows  the  Tun  eflsrts  of  iodnstiy  t) 
satisfy  the  restless  longings  of  the  aoat  All  llit  cvcBts  of 
life  are  immutably  fixed  (chap,  ill  1-8);  labour  is  thtrcfoft 
fruitless  (9).  Even  the  regulations  to  human  labour  whidi 
God  lias  prescribed  in  liarmony  wttli  this  fixed  ordsr  of 
things  man  in  his  ignorance  often  mistakes  (KK  HV 
Nothing  is  therefore  left  but  the  etyoymenta  ns  one  finis 
tlicm.  But  this,  too,  as  has  already  been  shown,  is  a  gA 
of  Ood  (I'J,  13),  who  has  fixed  eveiything  to  make  maa 
icel  his  utttr  dependence  on  and  fear  tks  Lord  (14,  15). 
The  succe.ss  of  the  wicked  does  not  militate  against  thii 
concloHion,  for  thero  is  a  day  fixod  for  righteous  nthbobsi 
(1(>,  17).  liut  even  if  all  terminates  Afrr,  and  man  aal 
beast  have  the  same  destiny  (17-21)^  this  00^  shorn  sll 
tLo  n^jru  that  the  cniuyment  of  life  ia  our  only  portiM 
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Such  a  desperate  conclasiou,  however,  makes  death 
irable  to  a  toilsome  life  (iv.  1-3), — a  life  spent  in 
ioDS  to  battle  with  the  pre-ordained  order  of  tilings,  a 
szpended  in  labours  which  either  arise  from  jealousies 
Eail  in  their  end  (4-6),  or  are  prompted  bjayarice  and 
d  themselves  (9-16).  But  as  God  has  thus  ordained 
>rder  of  things,  we  ought  to  serve  him  (17-v.  6),  trust 
B  protection  under  oppression  (7, 8),  and  remember  that 
ich  oppressor  has  not  even  the  comfort  of  the  poor 
irer  (9-11),  and  often  bi'.ngs  misery  upon  his  children 
himself  (12-16).  This  again  brings  Ck)heleth  to  the 
mfol  -conclusion  that  nothing  is  left  but  to  enjoy^he 
ieeting  years  of  life,  which  is  a  gift  of  God  (17-19\ 
>heleth  now  shows  that  neither  the  much-coveted  wealth 
the  highly-praised  prudence  sufiSuccs  to  secure  the 
ed  happiness  and  solve  the  melancholy  problem  of  life 
the  same  failure  attends  wealth  (vL  1-9),  for  the  rich 
cannot  over-rule  the  order  of  Providence,  nor  forecast 
{  will  bo  for  his  happiness  (10-12).  The  same  is  the 
with  the  prudential  or  common  sense  view  of  life, 
tleth  thought  to  scctrro  happiness  by  acquiring  and 
ng  a  good  name  (vi  1-4),  by  listening  to  merited  re- 
>  (5-9),  not  indulging  in  a  repining  spirit  He  would 
submit  to  Divine  Providence  (10-14),  be  moderate  in 
eligious  practices  (15-20),  not  meddle  with  the  opinions 
iiers  (21,  22),  seeing  t]>at  higher  wisdom  is  nnattain- 
(23,  24),  and  submit  to  the  oppressive  powers  that  be, 
inced  that  the  mightiest  tyrant  will  ultimately  be 
shed  (viii.  1-9),  for,  though  righteous  retribution  is 
lentarily  suspended  which  causes  wickedness  to  triumph, 
will  eventually  administer  justice  (10-13).  But 
e  found  that  the  fortunes  of  the  righteous  and  the 
ed  are  often  reversed  all  their  Hfetime,  he  had  to 
quish  this  common-sense  view  of  life  as  utterly 
fficient  to  calm  the  longings  of  the  soul,  and  recurred 
is  repeated  conclusion  that  there  is  nothing  left  for 
bat  to  enjoy  the  fleeting  things  of  this  life  (14,  15). 
sfore  propounding  his  final  conclusion,  Ooheleth  gives 
sumS  of  his  invcstigationa.  Since  it  is  impossible  to 
3m  the  work  of  God  by  wisdom,  seeing  that  even  the 
keous  and  wise  are  subject  to  this  inscrutable  Provi- 
«  just  as  are  the  wicked  (viiL  16-ix.  2) ; — for  all  must 
iliko  and  be  forgotten,  and  have  no  more  participation 
hat  takes,  place  here  (3-6),  and  we  are  thei^efore  to 
Ige  in  pleasures  here,  since  there  is  no  hereafter  (7-10); 
ess  does  not  always  attend  the  strong  and  the  skilful 
12);  wisdom,  though  advantageous  in  many  respects, 
ten  despised  and  defeated  by  folly  (13-x.  3);  we  are  to 
atient  under  sufferings  from  rulers  who  by  virtue  of 
:  power  often  pervert  the  order  of  things  (4-7),  since 
ksition  may  only  increase  our  sufferings  (8-11);  the 
else  of  prudence  will  in  the  long  run  be  more  ad- 
ageous  than  folly  (12-20);  we  are  to  be  charitable, 
gh  the  recipi3iit3  of  our  charity  often  appear  ungrate- 
since  some  of  them  may  after  all  requite  us  (xL  1,  2); 
ire  always  to  bo  at  work,  not  allowing  ourselves  to  be 
rred  by  imaginary  failures,  sinco  wo  know  not  which  of 
Bfforto  may  prove  successful  (3-6),  and  thus  make  life 
jrecablo  as  wo  can,  since  this  is  the  only  scene  of  enjoy- 
i,  and  the  future  is  all  vanity  (7,  8); — ^yet,  seeing 
eren  all  this  does  not  satisfy  the  higher  craving  of 
loul,  and  still  leaves  conscious  man  in  a  more  deplor- 
state  than  unconscious  nature,  for  the  objects  of  nature 
rt,  retrace  their  course  pgain,  while  man  disappears 
is  for  ever  forgotten — Coheleth  at  last  comes  to  the 
lusion  that  the  cnjcyment  of  this  life,  combined  with  a 
if  in  a  future  judgment,  docs  secure  real  happiness  for 
(9, 10).  Wo  are  there f ore  to  live  from  our  early  years 
e  fear  of  God  and  of  a  final  judgment,,  when  the  Right- 
Judge  will  rectify  all  present  inequalities  (xii  1-7). 


The  wisest  and  mobt  painstaking  Coheleth  found  by 
experience  that  all  human  efforts  to  obtain  real  happinesa 
are  vanity  of  vanities  (xii  8-10),  that  the  sacred  writings 
alone  contain  the  cine  to  it  (11,  12),  that  then  ia  a 
Righteons  Judge  who  takes  c(^;nixance  of  all  we  do,  that 
He  will  in  the  great  Day  of  Judgment  tiy  the  conduct  of 
OS  all,  and  that  we  are  therefore  to  fear  Him  and  keep  His 
commandments  (13,  14). 

From  this  analyais  of  its  oontents  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
book  consists  of  four  parts,  with  a  prologue  and  epilogue. 
The  prologue  and  epilogue  are  distingnished  bv  respectively 
beginning  with  the  same  phrase  (i  1,  xii  8;  and  ending 
with  two  marked  sentences  (i  11,  xii  14).  The  prologne, 
which  consists  of  chapter  l  1-11,  propounds  the  grand 
problem  of  the  book  ;  whilst  the  epilogue,  which  conalstA 
of  chapter  xii  8-12,  gives  the  solution  proposed  by 
Coheleth.  The  four  sections,  which  are  respectively 
indicated  by  the  recurrence  of  the  same  formnla  or  refrain, 
•viz.,  ii  26,  V.  19,  and  viii,  15,  give  the  result  of  each 
experiment  or  group  of  efforts  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  the 
longing  soul,  apart  from  the  conclusion  at  which  Coheleth 
amved. 

Coheleth  fills  up  a  gap  in  the  Old  Testament  lessona 
Throughout  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  virtue  and  vice  are 
spoken  of  as  being  visibly  rewarded  on  earth.  God 
declares  at  the  very  giving  of  the  law  that  He  will  show 
mercy  to  thonsands  of  those  who  love  Him  and  keep  His 
commandments,  and  visit  the  iniquity  of  those  who  hate 
Him  to  the  third  and  fourth  generation  (Kxod.  ao.  5,  6X 
The  whole  of  hdr,  xxvi  and  of  Dent  zxviii  are  Teplete 
with  pronuses  of  earthly  blessings  to  those  who  will  walk 
in  the  way  of  the  Lord,  and  threatenings  of  temporal  afflic- 
tions upon  those  who  shall  transgress  His  law.  The  faith- 
ful fulfilment  of  these  premises  and  threatenings  in  the 
early  stages  of  the  Jewish  history  convinced  every  Israelite 
that  **  God  judgeth  the  righteous,  and  God  is  angry  with 
the  wicked  everyday/*  and  afforded  a  source  of  consolation 
to  which  the  righteous  resorted  when  the  power  of  the 
wicked  threatened  destruction  (1  Sam.  xziv.  13-16,  xxvi 
23;  Pss.  vii,  ix.,  lii).  Like  a  net  of  fine  threads  ia  this 
doctrine  spr^  over  the  entire  Old  Testament  (oomp.  Pss. 
xvii  1,  2;  xxvi  1,  2;  xxviii  1-3;  xxxv.;  liv.  7-9;  Iv. 
20-24;  xc;  cxii;  cxxv.  3;  cxxvii;  cxl.;  cxli  10;  Prov. 
X.  6;  xi  5-8,  19;  xii  7;  Hag.  ii  15-20;  Zech.  i  2-6; 
viii.  9-17;  Malachi  ii  17).  By  limiting  the  bar  of  judg- 
ment to  this  side  of  the  grave,  the  Old  Testament  yield^ 
no  explanation  of,  or  succour  under,  the  distracting  sight 
of  the  righteous  suffering  all  their  life,  and  then  dying  for 
their  righteousness,  and  of  the  wicked  prospering  and  pro- 
longing their  days  through  their  wickedness.  It  was  under 
such  despairing  circumstances  that  Psalms  xxxvii.,  xlix.,  and 
Ixxiii  were  written.  But  these  very  P&alms  endeavour  to 
allay  the  prevailing  scepticism  in  the  moral  government  Of 
God,  by  declaring  that  the  righteous  shall  ultimately 
prosper  and  prolong  their  days  upon  the  earth,  and  that  the 
wicked  shall  suddenly  be  cut  off  in  great  misery.  Hence 
the  recurrence  of  this  perplexity  passing  over  into  despair 
when  these  reassurances  and  consolations  were  not  realised 
by  experience,  and  when  the  sufferers,  however  conscious 
of  their  innocence,  were  looked  upon  as  rejected  of  God  in 
consequence  of  some  secret  sin.  The  book  of  Jo]),  which 
so  successfully  combats  the  latter  notion  by  showing  that 
afflictions  are  not  always  a*  proper  test  of  sin  committed, 
only  confirms  the  old  opinion  that  the  righteous  are  visibly 
rewarded  here,  inasmuch  as*  it  represents  their  calamities  as 
transitory,  and  Job  himself  as  restored  to  doable  his 
original  wealth  and  happiness  in  thit  life. 

Under  the  Persian  and  Ptolemeian  dominion  ofw 
Palestine,  the  political  affurs  of  the  Jews  were  such  as  to 
reader  the  incongraity  between  the  destinies  of  men 
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Uieir  morala  still  more  striking.  Hence  people  began  to 
•rzaign  tho  character  of  Qod. 

"  Every  one  that  doeth  aril 
b  good  in  th«  li^t  of  Jehorah,  he  delighteth  in  them, 
Or  when  ia  the  God  of  justice  ?"— MaLIL  17. 

"ItltTaintoierreGod, 
And  wluit  profit  Is  it  that  we  keep  his  ordineneo 
And.  walk  momnfully  before  Jehorah  of  Uoata  I 
For  now  we  pronounce  the  prond  happ^  ; 
Thej  alio  that  work  wickeclnesa  are  bailt  np j 
Thej  tren  tempt  God,  yet  they  aredeliTcred.— Mat  kL  17, 18. 

Under  these  circomstances,  when  the  inheritance  of  the 
Lord,  which  was  to  be  the  praitiA  and  the  nxler  of  all  the 
earth,  was  reduced  and  degraded  to  the  rank  of  a  mere 
proTinoe  ;  when  her  inhabitants  were  groaning  nnder  the 
extortion*  and  tyranny  of  hirelings  ;  when  her  seats  of 
justice  were  iflled  by  the  most  venial  and  cormpt  men 
(EocL  ill  16) ;  when  might  became  right,  and  the 
impunity  and  success  with  which  wickednew  was  practised 
swelled  most  alarmingly  the  ranks  of  the  wicked  (riii 
1(^  11);  when  tho  cherished  faith  in  temporal  retribution 
was  ntterly  sabrerted  by  the  melancholy  experience  of  the 
roTeraion  of  destinies;  when  the  longing  minds  of  the 
desponding  people^  released  from  the  terrors  of  the  law, 
htgui  to  import  as  well  as  to  construct  philosophic  systems 
to  satisfy  their  cravings  (xiL  12),  and  to  resort  to  various 
other  experiments  to  obtain  happiness,  Coheleth  disclosed 
a  new  bar  of  judgment  in  the  world  to  come.  There  the 
Judge  of  the  quick  and  the  dead  will  rectify  all  the 
inequalities  which  take  place  here. 

On  the  Ck>ntinent,  where  Biblical  criticism  has  been  cul- 
tivated to  the  highest  degree,  and  where  Old  Testament 
exegesis  has  become  an  exact  science,  the  attempt  to  prove 
that  Solomon  is  not  the  author  of  Ecclesiastes  would  be 
viewed  in  the  same  light  as  adducing  facts  to  demonstrate 
that  the  earth  does  not  stand  stilL  In  Enghmd,  however, 
some  scholars  of  acknowledged  repute  still  adhere  to  the 
Solomonic  authorship.  Their  principal  ^argument  is  that 
the  unanimous  voice  of  tradition  declares  it  to  be  sa  We 
at  once  ooncede  the  fact  The  Jewish  synagogue  undoubt- 
edly believed  that  Solomon  wrote  Canticles  when  yoipig, 
Proverbs  when  in  middle  life,  and  Ecclesiastes  in  his  old 
age  (Jiiuirath  Talkut,  Eccl.  11),  and  the  Christian  church 
has  simply  espoused  the  Jewish  tradition.  But  with  all 
due  deference,  wo  submit  that  tradition  has  no  authority 
whatever  to  dctemiine  poicta  of  criticism.  It  is  an 
acknowledged  -fact  that  tho  ancients,  both  Jews  and 
Christians,  and  indeed  the  leaders  of  thought  to  tho 
beginning  of  the  16th  century,  had  not  the'  slightest 
appreciation  of  peculiarities  of  stylo.  The  diiTcrent  shades 
of  meaning  in  which  the  same  expression  is  used  by 
different  authors,  the  variations  in  forms,  plirasc^  con- 
atructions,  and  sentences  which  obtained  at  divcri»e  periods, 
and  which  supply  definite  data  to  pbiljlogists,  and  have 
been  reduced  to  a  science  in  modern  days,  began  only  to 
be  noticed  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  when  tho  vital 
power  of  criticism  was  first  applied  to  traditional  dugmas. 
The  spcU  of  tradition  once  broken,  thinking  men  soon 
began  to  recognize  the  literary  stylo  and  tho  rcsjyective- 
artistic  merits  vl  the  component  parts  uf  the  Bible.  Hence 
Luther  already  declared,  "  Solomon  did  not  write  tho  book 
of  £ccIeaiaAtv» ;  it  was  compiled  by  Sirach,  at  tlio  time  of 

the  Maccabees It  is,  like  tho  Talmud,  made  up 

of  many  books,  which  perhaps  belouf^  to  tho  library  of 
King  rtolcmy  Euergctes  in  Egypt."  No  impartial  student, 
with  even  a  moderate  knowUnlgo  of  the  genius  of  the 
Hebrew  language,  can  fail  to  sec  the  striking  difference  in 
the  style  of  the  \jr^  and  poet-exile  books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
flteot  In  the  case  of  Ecclesiastva  the  diffureuce  is  still 
mors  unmistakable.  Of  the  vocabuUry  and  phrases  in 
Ecclenastes  a  part  is  to  be  found  ip  thf  ooat-Babylonian 


biblical  writings,  and  that  only  in  tho  CbaUae  pnrtioH , 
whilst  another  jMirt  haa  no  paz^Uel  in  Uia  Bibla,  bat  ii  qbI; 
to  be  met  with  in  the  Mishna,  the  Talmnd,  and  othar  poi 
biblical  productions.  Unless,  theiefon^  it  ia  ■**'*>*Tni 
that  the  .Hebrew  of  the  BiUe^  which  extends  ow  a  pariid 
of  several  thousand  yeaxa,  and  puports  to  exhibit  the  alTki 
of  a  number  of  writers  who  uvea  in  diflbrent  diatad^  ii 
nnlika  any  other  known  Htenry  language^  that  it  kad  ao 
development  and  no  epochs  in  ita  liteimtnn,  the  alrikiif 
Babbinio  complexion  of  Ecclesiastai  mnat  aasnnd^  atnf 
it  as  the  latest  oompoaitiim  in  the  Old  TwtuaHt  Tim 
who  know  the  nltra-orthodoxy  of  tiba  tminfnt  Habnt 
scholar.  Professor  DeUtach^  wUl  faal  the  oonvineiaf  poiv 
of  thia  fact  when  they  find  that  ha  avigna  to  Rwisiiirii 
the  latest  date  of  any  book  in  the  Habrw  Bifala,  baaw 
it  is  written  in  thia  nnqneationably  lata  Janpaga  T« 
have  abatained  from  addncdng  any  oUmt  aiguiaita  dffind 
from  ita  contents,  baeanaa  tiiia  apnaaia  aopavtMi  ia 
intelligent  reader  even  in  tha  En^iah  translarisn  en  m 
that  the  representation  of  Cohalatk  aa  indnlgiaf  ia  aaml 
eigoymenta  and  aoqniring  riahaa  and  fiama  m  oid«  to 
aacertain  what  b  good  for  tha  children  of  vm  (difi  ii 
3-9;iii  12,  22,  Ae.)^niakingphxloaoiihk9al  axpariMBlito 
diacover  the  «imiaiicai  bomua^  i»  nttaHf  at  variaaea  wk 
the* conduct  uf  the  hiatoriral  SdhMnon,  and  ia  aa  id«cf  i 
much  later  period ;  that  tha  raoommendatiaa  to  indifilBik 
not  to  reoent  a  tyrannical  aoreraign,  bat  ta  wait  for  i 
general  revolt  (chap.  viii.  2-9),.woa]d  not  proeaad  bta 
King  Solomon ;  that  tha  complaint  aboot  tha  maltipKratina 
of  imxfane  litaratnre  (chafx  jjL  12)  eoold  on^  haii  Vm 
made  at  a  time  when  tha  Jawa  bacama  aoqnaiatad  with  thi 
OredE  writings  and  Alexandrian  phfloaoplqr-  IW  book, 
however,  is  of  Palestinian  origin,  aa  ia  andant  torn  thi 
frequent  allusion  to  rain  (xL  3,  ziL  2),  which  doaa  not  Ml 
in  Egypt ;  the  reference  to  tha  Tampla  and  ita  venbp 
(iv.  7) ;  and  the  mention  of  "  tha  dty  '  (viii.  10^  thoegk 
from  the  remark  nrioaf  t»  ik$  edijr  (t.  7^  it  woaU 
aeem  that  the  writer  did  not  live  in  Jaruaalam  itaalf  bat  m 
the  neighbourhood. 

From  the  recorda  we  posaeaa  of  tha  diacnaaiflM  on  tbi 
Hebrew  canon  we  aea  that  at  tha  aynod  at  Jaraaakaa,  airi 
65  A-D.,  and  at  a  subsequent  aynod  ia  Tafaoe,  ma  SO 
A.D.,  the  question  was  still  an  open  one  wfaatb«  Ecclantata 
was  canonical  The  achool  of  Shammai  then  daoM 
against  ita  canonictty,  whilat  the  achool  of  HilU  paaad  it 
as  canonical  (Ifukna  Tadaiwt,  iiL  6,  it.  6 ;  M^od*  ▼ 
3).  The  reasons  assigned  for  ita  rqactioo,  aa  givM  ia  tbi 
Talmud,  are  that  chap.  ii.  3,  vil  3,  and  viiL  6  conhatiici 
each  other,  and  that  Uie  book  doea  not  exhibit  any  ufft 
of  its  being  inspired  (iSbft&atA  30  6^  ir<yiVa  7  a).    Aciwd- 


inclining  to  heresy.  The  admonition^  kowavar,  to  faar  Gi4 
and  the  doctrine  of  a  future  judgment  were  ugad  ia  ia 
favour  and  ultimately  prevailed.  Tlia  aagaa  alMwad  tbis 
the  coutradictiona  were  apparent  only^  and  tha  bock  «» 
declared  canonical  {Aboik  d  IL  JTaOais  capi  L)^  Baaai  H 
passed  over  into  the  Christian  chnidi  aa  a  part  of  Ike  < 


rOrralMffv.— Th«  meet  inportaat 

which  funuh  th«  bestnmterisls  for  I , 

onthi«aTow«dlydifllciiltbookfti»— Kaohtl, 

KoKiltiK  Leipoft  IBM;  Ewmld,  OMU.  la  IMf  IMdhar  im 
Bundu,  2d  cd^f^  ii.  987.  ftc,  OMIiaMa,  iat7;  Hlli%  ^ 
diiHir  SaUmo  im  Kung^fkmtm  mmfmiBk§m  Aarfhak  i 
Tettammi,  toI.  viL.  Uipsift  1877  t  Stoaat.  A 
Kecltti'uUt,  Nrw  Tork.  1861;  Elfll«,  Commmtat  WMtr 
Gottincra,   1855;    Onets.   fatefrfl,    Ufpdg.   1171. 
HohealiM  mnd  JToMMft,  Ulpdg;  1871.    The  iHl  taa  ^ 
TocabokriMof  the  post-Behjleaia  ilotina  ef  Ihshs^ 

hUtoiy  of  the  intsrpralatiaa  soe  Obaba^^  CWUIialk  MM* 
tlU  Book  vf  Bcefmimalm^  Umkm.  1881.  (C 
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KCOLESIASTICAL  COMUISSION.  Tbu  »  ■  ^U&d- 
bf  eonuumon  iiiTMt«d  with  tut  Importut  powan, 
ndir  tlis  opnmtioD  of  which  tzUiuiTa  ehansM  ha**  been 
■ud*  in  tha  diitribatioD  o(  the  laTsnnaa  of  tk»  Chudi  of 
BngUnd.  It  WH  one  of  the  molta  of  the  TigoTDOt  more- 
inantt  (or  the  raform  of  pablic  ioititatiuw  which  fnUowad 
tha  Baform  Act  of  1832.  In  1^36  two  MauniMioM  wara 
"  to  oonaidar  tha  itate  of  tha 


ByglfnH  uid  Wkiti,  with  rafaranca  to  tha  ■: 


it  of  thMi 


dntiaa,  and  the  fireventiaD  of  the  .  _    . 

conmaaduntobUhoprieaMituDbaaaScMwitlieBnMMDbi 
•sd  to  MDiidu  tlao  tha  ttM«  of  the  aaraial  Mthedn)  ana 
CoUagUte  ehnrchea  in  England  and  WalVi  wUh  a  viaw  to 
tb*  •Qggaatirai  of  anch  meunraa  a*  might  randar  tham  eon- 
dnciTa  to  tha  afflsiency  of  tha  eatabluhad  elmnih,  and  to 
pnrida  tot  the  beat  mode  of  proriding  for  the  oora  of  aonla, 
with  apeeia]  reference  to  the  raaidanoa  of  tha  olargj  oa  their 
iMiMeti**  benefice*."  And  it  wai  enactad  b;  11  *nd  6 
WiiL  IT.c  30  that  during  the  «iiitance  at  tha  cntnmiMJon 
the  profile  of  dignitiea  and  beneflcae  without  enre  of  eonla 
bacconing  vacant  ihoold  be  paid  orar  to  the  traaannr  of 

datioo  of  theae  commiaaionera,  a  pennanant  commiaaioa 
w**  appointed  by  6  and  T  WiU.  IT:  o.  77,  for  th*  pncpo** 
«f  preparing  end  laying  betort  tha  kii^  in  coauei)  anch 
adiemea  a*  ahonld  appear  to  them  to  b«  beat  adapted  lor 
:ttlie    '■      ■'  ........ 


Mdiath* 


Th» 


eanTing  

of  tha  original  coniminioa  and  recited  in  the  Act 
new  oommiuian  waa  oonititntsd  a  corporation  with  power 
to  pnrohaae  and  hold*  landa  for  tha  porpoaea  of  the  Act, 
notwithitaoding  the  atatnlaa  of  mortmain.  The  Snt  mem- 
beta  of  the  commiatioQ  were  the  two  anihbiahopa  and  thiea 
biahopa,  the  lord  chanMllor  and  tha  prinoipal  offieeia  of 
atale,  and  three  laTineii  named  in  the  Aob  By  a  later  Act 
(3  and  4  VicL  o.  113)  all  the  biihopa,  the  mat*  of  the 
three  courts  at  WeatmiDBter,  the  maater  of  the  Bolli,  and 
tha  judges  of  the  PierogitiveCoDrt  and  Court  of  Admiralty, 
■ud  the  deaus  of  CanteTbuij,  St  Panl'a,  and  Weatniinater 
were  added  (o  tba  corotoiuion  ;  aod  pover  wat  given  to 
the  crown  to  appoint  four,  aiid  the  arcbbuhop  of  Cantor- 
bury  to  appoiot  tiro  additional  lay  commlanonera.  Ihe 
toy  commiasiouers  are  required  to  be  "  membera  of  tha 
United  Church  of  England  and  Ireland,  and  to  aubacribe  a 
declaratiDu  to  tbat  effect."  Five  are  a  quonun  ;  but  two 
biibop*  at  least  muat  be  preseut  at  any  proceeding  under 
the  common  ipaX  of  the  conuoiuioii,  and  if  only  two  are 
preient  they  can  demand  its  poatponemsnt  to  a  aubaeqaent 
meatiog.  Paid  comniiasionerB,  under  ths  title  of  church 
«>tatee  commisiionDra,  are  also  appointed — two  by  the 
crnwD  and  one  by  ths  archbuhop  of  CaDterbury.  Tbeas 
three  are  the  joint  treasurers  of  the  commiaaioa,  and  cou- 
■tituta,  along  with  two  members  appointed  by  the  commia- 
■LOU,  the  church  estates  committee,  charged  vrilh  all  busi- 
neaa  relating  to  the  lale,  purchase,  ezchauge,  letting,  or 
at  of  any  lands,  tithes,  or  hereditamenta.  The 
I  has  power  to  make  inquiries  and  examine 
in  oath.  The  achcmea  of  the  commiaaion  having, 
after  due  notice  to  peraona  affected  thereby,  been  laid 
before  the  Quseu  in  Council,  may  be  ratified  by  order*, 
■pecifyiug  the  times  when  the;  aluiU  take  efFsct,  and  anch 
oidaa  when  published  in  the  London  Ooiettehave  thaaame 
fonia  and  effect  aa  Acts  of  Parliament. 

The  recmuaendstjcoi  ct  th«  wmmiidon  nidtad  in  8  and  T  miL 
IT.  0.  BT  an  too  nonieroiu  10  bn  glvia  hoe.  Thnlsalndauikxtia. 
alvp  rfr^rningvmenEof  tiuihoc«H,  «qiuli»tion  of  aiiUcopal  ineuDe, 
povldlng  radtncH,  IH.  Dr  3  ud  t  Vict.  e.  US  UK  foortli 
tqnrt  or  tbfl  originul  commlanoDeTs,  dcJiUng  chMbr  with  catbedial 
■M  eoUaniite  churcho,  ««  niricd  tnto  eHnit,  ■  luge  aombar  o( 
nasoiin  bdi«  luspeadod,  and  liamin  banttoa  aad  dlsaitiH 


ThaaaMlnaaatsef  thwaauppliiwid  w«dre»Bdid«aca^odtta 
■npliu  iwnnt  of  tha  (plaeoiid  lee^  aaufitirti  the  (bad  at  tba 


mats  <tf  th(  Ma,  axaapt  th*  natrn^a  aal  lands  attuhad  te  ben«a  ft 
nriilgBe^liaooBi,tTOrdarlnCoailciLvMli>'f»a>'«xm<^«.... 
who  maj,  bowarar,  **"*k"  to  the  aae  ao  i 
b«  snlUnlit  to  ascnra  tba  att  ansaa!  h 


I  mnoh  ef  tha  land  aa  Buy 


addiSiul  BiaUtKS. 


ludgpaodHit  ooipontloiu  of  tha  ctoich,  ao  tU  at  lean  u   

Buaagamaat  of  piaparty  !•  eonemti,  vu  a  coMUtatlotuI  ebinaa 
ef  gnat  fanpettUA  ana  tba  aSaet  ef  It  liaa  aiidBaMsdlv  baaa  b> 
(Smot  tba  aBomabai  distribotlta  of  —'-'■■"-'  favmsa  In 

tan^udedas  having  made  a  aartau  bnadi  la  ttio  bgil  tbaoiytf 
eoelaluttoBl  nnnwr^.  "  Tbs  important  nilDdtila,'  mn  Cripn 
-oDVldoh  t£>iiiTldlaUlitjortb*obnrchaatabu£BiaBtdM>a4 
that  thaahBnhaBBaailypaHaHBBD  FCOHTty  as  a  ocnotalida,  ot 
whkb  la  aipUeaUa  to  (/mnl  nupcasik  lot  that  anob  partlonlar 
acciadattlcal  oorpontion,  whother  aaangala  or  aoltk  has  Its 
iiupalj  Bspants,  dMine^  and  JaaUaaaElat  acooiding  to  tha  faitH- 
tion  of  the  oilglBal  aidonaB^  «H  ^voa  en  without  an  afloat  to 
Maod  a- {LmlrSiUUmtlUJiiaHKA  Bid  Olim,  p.  M). 

ECXJLESIASnOAL  LAW  gsnaially  maana  the  Uw  of 
the  chnrch,  in  oDmrtiiaa  where  an  aatabliahed  religion  ia 
recognindl^tha  alata,bntInB  more  general  aanae  it  would 
include  Ihe  wbola  body  of  tb*  Uw  relating  to  leligioa.  It 
)•  in  thi*  Mu*  tbat  the  phnM  it  ntad  by  Anarican 
lawyen,  and  it  I*  odiy  in  tUi  aattte  tbat  it  eui  be  ttted  el 
Ireland  nsce  the  diaeatabliafanMnt  of  the  atat*  diorch  in 
that  oountrj.  Ibe  relatioa  of  tba  *wleg**tical  law  to  the 
rest  of  the  law,  espedallj  in  reapeot  tit  legialatloa  and 
judicature,  ia  tme  of  the  moat  Important  poiuta  in  the  con- 
atitulioDcJa  aonntiy.  Where  the  BomanCatholioieligiaD 
is  reoogniaed  bf  the  atata  the  juriapnidence  of  the  cunon 
Uw  prevaiU,  but  the  reUtlona  between  th*  Papal  Sa*  and 
tha  atate  are  govemed  by  tpecial  conventions,  or  coreordal& 
Bee  OanoB  Law. 

The  eedeuaaticil  Uw  of  EngUnd  ia  remarkabU  for  Ita 
ccmplete  dependence  upon  the  authority  of  tha  state.  Hie 
Church  of  Kn^jnil  cannot  be  aaid  to  have  a  eorpomla 
ezialenca  nor  even  a  repreaantatiTa  asaambly.  The  Cen- 
voeatiou  of  York  and  the  Convocation  of  Canterbury  an 
provincial  aaaembhea  poaaeasing  no  legiaUtive  or  judi^ 
authority.  The  eedeaiaatical  jndicatoriea  are  for  the  moat 
part  officered  by  Uymeo,  and  the  last  court  of  appeal  u  tb* 
Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privv  CoundL  In  Uke  manner 
changes  in  the  eccleejaatieal  law  are  made-  directly  by 
ParUament  in  the  ordinary^  course  of  lagiaUtion,  and  in 
point  of  fact  a  very  large  portion  of  tba  sxietilig  eodeaiastieal 
Uw  coosLsta  of  Acts  of  Parliament. 

The  Bonroea  of  tha  accleaiastical  Uw  of  En^aad  at*  thas 
deacribed  by  the  leading  text-writer  on  thu  aabject ; ' — 
"  Tha  ecolesiutical  Uw  of  Engluid  U  compounded  of  thaaa 
tour  mua  ingredients— the  civil  law.  the  eanon  Uw,  tba 
common  Uw,  aod  tha  statute  Uw.  And  from  these,  digsatad 
in  their  proper  rank  and  aubordination,  to  draw  oat  one 
uniform  law  of  the  chnrch  u  tha  purport  of  thia  book. 
Whan  these  Uws  do  interfere  and  croas  each  other,  th* 
older  of  preference  U  this  r— 'Ilia  eivil  Uw  anhmlttath 
to  the  canon  Uw ;  both  of  tbes*  to  the  eommon  Uw;  and 
all  three  to  ths  atatnte  Uw.  So  tbat  &om  any  one  or  ann 
of  tbeaa,  without  all  of  them  together,  or  frem  all  of  tbMa 
together  wtthont  attending  to  their  oonpantivaobli|MUa, 
it  U  not  poasiUe  to  exhibit  any  ditliDet  ptuiaitl  ol  tb* 
OigUah  aodaaiattical  conetitotion.'    Uodat  tba  head  of 
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.itatate  Uw  Burn  indatlefl  '  tbe  Tliirty-nina  Articles  of 
Beligion,  agreed  upon  in  Oonvoeation  in  the  year  1662 ; 
and  in  like  manner  the  Habric  of  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer,  which,  being  both  of  them  catablished  by  Acts  of 
Ftfliament,  are  to  bs  esteemed  as  part  of  the  statute  law.'" 

The  first  principle  of  the  ecclesiastical  law  is  the  assertion 
of  the  supremacy  of  the  crown,  which  in  the  present  state 
of  the  constitution  moans  the  same  thing  as  the  supremacy 
of  Parliament  This  principle  has  been  maintained  erer 
since  the  Kcformation.  Before  the  Reformation  the 
ecclesiastical  supremacy  of  the, Pope  was  recognised,  with' 
certain  limitations,  in  England,  and  the  church  itself  had 
some  pretensions  lo  ecclesiastical  freedouL  The  freedom 
of  the  church  is,  in  fact,  one  of  the  standing  proiisions  of 
those  charters  on  which  the  English  constitution  was  based. 
The  first  provision  of  Magna  Charta  is  quod  fcdetia  Angli- 
cana  libera  tit.  By  the  various  enactments  of  the  period  of 
the  Reformation  the  whole  constitutional  position  of  the 
church,  not  merely  with  reference  to  the  Pope  but  with 
reference  to  the  state,  was  deCnitely  fixed.  The  legislative 
power  of  Convocation  was  held  to  extend  to  the  clergy 
only,  and  even  to  that  extent  required  the  sanction  and 
assent  of  the  Crown.  The  common  law  courts  controlled 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  claiming  to 
have  "  the  exposition  of  such  statutes  or  Acts  of  Parliament 
as  eoncern  either  the  extent  of  the  jurisdiction  of  these 
courts  or  the  matters  depending  before  them.  And  there- 
fore if  these  courts  either  refuse  to  allow  these  Acts  of 
Parliament,  or  expound  them  in  any  other  sense  than  is 
truly  and  properly  the  exposition  of  them,  the  king's  great 
courts  of  common  law  may  prohibit  and  control  them.** 

The  design  of  constructing  a  code  of  ecclesiastical  laws 
was  entertained  during  the  period  of  the  Reformation,  but 
never  carried  into  effect  It  is  alluded  to  in  various  sta- 
tutes of  the  reign  of  Uenry  VlLl.,  who  obtained  power  to 
appoint  a  commission  to  examine  the  old  ecclesiastical 
laws,  with  a  view  of  deciding  which  ought  to  be  kept  and 
which  ought  to  be  abolished ;  and  in  the  meantime  it  was 
enacted  that  "such  canons,  institutions,  ordinances, 
synodal  or  provincial  or  other  ecclesiastical  laws  or  juris- 
dictions spiritual  as  be  yet  accustomed  and  used  here 
in  the  Church  of  England,  which  necessarily  and  con- 
veniently are  requisite  to  be  put  in  nre  and  execution  for 
the  time,  not  being  repugnant,  contrarient,  or  derogatoiy 
to  the  laws  or  statutes  of  the  realm,  nor  to  the  prerogativea 
of  the  roj'al  crown  of  the  rame,  or  any  of  them,  shall  be 
occupied,  exercised,  and  put  in  ure  for  the  time  within 
this  realm  "  (35  Henry  VIII.  c.  16,  25  c  19,  27  c.  8). 

The  work  was  sctually  undertaken  and  finished  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  YI.  by  a  sub-committee  of  eight  persons, 
under  the  name  of  the  RffomuUio  Legum  HccUnatticarumf 
which,  however,  never  obtained  the  royal  assent  Although 
the  powers  of  the  25  Henry  VIII.  c.  1,  were  revived  by 
the  1  Elizabeth  c.  1,  the  scheme  was  never  executed,  and 
tho  ercLc-siistical  laws  remained  on  the  footing  assigned  to 
tbcci  in  that  statute, — so  much  of  the  old  ecclesiastical 
lawA  mi^^ht  bo  used  as  had  been  actually  in  use  and  was 
not  roiui^ant  to  the  laws  of  the  realm. 

The  Btat<«nient  is,  indned,  made  by  Sir  R.  Phillimoro 
tint  the  "Church  of  Enirland  has  at  all  times,  before  anil 
sincft  Uie  He  formation,  claimed  the  right  of  an  independent 
church  in  an  in^lvpendent  kin<?dom,  to  be  governed  by  tho 
liiv.-.t  which  she  has  deemed  it  cxyxKlient  to  adopt"  This 
p<)=<itii.n  can  only  be  accepted  if  it  is  confined,  as  the 
author] tioi  citul  fir  it  are  conuno'l,  to  the  resistance  of 
interfLTcnrc  fmm  abroa'l.  If  it  mean  that  the  church,  as 
diatin^niishcd  fnml  the  kin^dDni,  has  claimed  to  be  governed 
by  laws  of  her  own  making,  all  that  can  be  said  is  that  tho 
slaim  boa  been  singularly  unsuccessful  From  tho  time  of 
iha  EefonnatioD  no  ohaoga  has  bean  made  in  the  law  of 


the  church  which  haa  not  htm  mada  bj  the  long  and  pi^ 
liament,  sometimes  indiraetly,  •■  by  confirming  tha  nMb* 
tiona  of  Con?ocatioiiy  but  f  or  tke  moil  part  by  iliteta 
The  list  of  aUtntea  eitad  in  Sir  B.  iliilh'mora'a  iB^tlmufM 
Law  fills  eleven  pagea  It  is  only  by  a  kind  of  legal  fictiea 
that  the  chorah  oan  ba  aaid  to  bavo  dsawad  it  aipsdkit  l» 
adopt  theaa  laws. 

The  termaon  which  tho  Ghaidi  Ertablidiment  of  Mad 
was  abolishad  by  82  and  33  Viet  e.  i%  nay  Im  mmHmiI 
By  sect  20  the  pnseoft  eccleaiastical  lav  ia  laada  hiafiw 
on  the  members  for  the  time  being  of  fko  diwck»  *«  if 
they  had  mutually  contracted  and  MffmA  to  abide  by  mi 
obserra  the  samaf  andbyaeetion  21  h  boMdadthakAi 
ecdesiastical  oonrta  shall  eeaae  after  lat  Janoaiy  1371,  od 
that  the  aeclesiastJcal  lawa  of  Ireland,  aaoapl  aa  hr  h 
relates  to  matrimonial  causea  and  Batten^  Mall  enM  U 
exist  as  Uw.  (&  e) 

ECOLESIASnCUa    Bee  Afocitfba. 

ECHIDN  A,or  PoBOUPm  Aht-katbb  (Eekitiua  kgMj, 
one  of  the  four  known  apeeifla  of  Konotraniata,  thi  bwl 
order  of  Mammalia.    It  is  a  natiTB  of  AnstraUa,  vhatil 
chiefly  aboonda  in  NawSonth  Walas,  Iwhahtting  reeky  »i 
monntainoua  diatrielay  iriiera  U  bnmwa  aaoag  the  hm 
sand,*  or  hides  itself  in  crerieea  of  roeki*    In  sis  «d 
appearance  H  bean  a  ooBaidorabIa  reacmblaDCi  to  Ik 
hedgdio^  its  npperanrCBoa  bdng  corored  over  wiA  ilmc 
spines  directed  backwards^  and  on  the  back  iawaMi «  ■ 
to  cross  each  other  on  the  middle  finei    The  upam  ia  As 
neighbourhood  of  the  tail  form  a  tuft  aniBcieBt  lo  kids  Att 
almoet  mdimcntaiy  organ.    Tha  head  ia  piodaesd  iito  i 
long  tubular  anout,  oo^md  with  skin  for  the  graalsr  pat 
of  iU  length.    Tha  opening  of  tha  nioiith  b  saal^  sai 
from  it  Uke  echidna  puts  forth  ila  long  alcndar  tum 
lubricated  with  a  Tiscooa  aecretioii»  by  maana  of  whin  il 
seises  the  ants  uid  other  iaaacto  on  which  it  fcada    II  ii 
entirely  deatitnte  of  teeth.    Its  Um  ara  ahort  and  ibeafr 
and  fonn,  with  its  Iwoad  feat  and laiga  aolid  Bai^  paw- 
fnl  burrowing  organa.    In  comniOB  with  tfaa  oChar  ■saO' 
tremes,  the  mala  echidna  haa  its  had  yroridad  vilk  i 
sharp  hollow  apnr,  connected  with  a  aacnting  glaad,  lad 
with  musdea  capaUa  of  presiing  tha  aatwtioa  fna  As 
gknd  into  the  eimr ;  hot  as  tha  animal  haa  Mf«r  boa 
obaerved  to  use  this  in  defending  itaeU,  tha  apv  piaU^f 
serves  some  other  poipoaa  than'that  of  ofihnoa  or  dshaoa 
It  is  a  noctnmal  or  crepnacidsr  animal,  generally  abipm 
during  the  day,  but  ahowing  conaidafabla  actinty  hy  m^ 
Whan  attacked  it  seeks  to  caeapa  aitbar  W  raOiagilnlf 
into  a  ball,  its  erect  sphMa  proving  a  foniudaUa  bamr  to 
its  capture,  or  by  burrowing  intothaaaod,  which  ilspB«» 
ful  limbs  enable  it  to  do  with  great  calarity.    "  Tht  caly 
mode  of  carrying  the  creatore,"  asya  Bcnnet  (CmAtfmm  ^ 
a  NaiuraliH  in  AvttrtJatia)  <«  ia  W  ona  of  tha  hind  kf^ 
when  it  may  be  removed  to  any  iMsca  with  great  facililfi 
for  an  attempt  to  seise  it  by  any  other  part  of  the  lod|^ 
from  its  powerful  resistance  and  theahatpnesa  of  te  t^mt^ 
will  soon  oblige  the  captor  to  relinqaish  hia  hoUL"    Tktf 
are  exceedingly  restlesa  in  confinenent,  and  eoHlntljr 
endeavour  by  burrowing  to  efiSNt  their  aacapOL    Tnm  ihi 
quantity  of  sand  and  mod  alwaya  foand  in  tha 
canal  of  the  echidna^  it  ia  anppoead  that  thaaa 
must  be  necessary  to  the  proper  digestioo  of  ita 
The  only  other  members  of  toia  bniljrm  the  ' 
Kch  id  na  ( Echidna  stfosa),  confined  to 
iog  from  the  former  speciaa  chiefly  ia  tha 


efdi 


spines,  which  ara  nearly  hidden  by  tha  long  hank  fin; 


the  Echidna  Bmynii' 
in  the  mountaina  on  the  northeast 
at  an  elevation  of  3600  feet    hf 
generic  term  RekidnA  lun  lately  ~ 
of  TaekfgUuiu  of  Uligor. 
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fODEIlJIATA  (from  i^fivK,  a  hedgehog  or  im- 
id  Upita,  skm),  a  class  of  marine  animals  which 
«  ^th  tho  class  Scol'rida  the  sab-kiiigdom 
I  of  Hniley,  or,  accardiag  to  Eoms  RuUioriliea,iH 
tab-kiagdam  of  the  Invertebrata.  Fftioiliar  ex- 
:  the  Echiaoderniata  are  Ibe  Sea-urchiut,  Star- 
Wher-stars,  aod  Seaciicumbera  of  the  coMta  of 
Tba  characteriatics  of  tho  gronp  may  ba  brieflj 
id  tbos.  The  ailult  prssecta  a  luor*  or  let* 
.Ithongh  nerer  perfect,  radial  B]-mm*tiy  o(  paita  ; 
in  most  iiidtiiDcea,  U  bilaterally  ijiniiiatriG*L  Tbe 
>t  dermis  develoiis  a  cuIuansQua  skeleton  of  DollMr- 
Dcking  pUtei  or  of  detaclied  plates  or  spicules, 
mlar  Iissu3  consist  cliiefl?  of  nnstnped  AbrH. 
anal  caool  terminates  iu  a  distinct  auai  aportan, 
TODS  or  ambulacra]  sjstem  of  otstcs,  Kgatded  h 
as  with  the  water-voscubr  EfBtemof  tbs  Scolecidi, 
Ij  preEeot ;  and  tlieie  h  a  nerrous  iTstam  ctfn- 
B  ganglionated  circular  or  polygonal  cord,  irbicli 

the  (Gsoplingus,  and  Eeadi  off  liiaQcbes  paiallel 
superficial  to  tbc  ambulacrol  canals.     The  sozsa 

majority  of  cases  distinct,  and  the  raprodnctive 
1  geaenllf  placed  Eymmetricall/  trith  rtspeeb  to 
ly  disposed  skeleton. 

Elchiiiodermati  of  which  the  life-history  baa  been 
It,  tbe  larva,  irkixoi>tnH«tn,  or,  aa  it  hail  be«D 
|r  Sir  Wyville  Thomsou,  the  jaeud-tmbryo,  pio- 
m  the  e£j[  is,  with  but  one  or  two  eiceptioDS, 
M-snimmiug,  and  provided  vltb  cilia,  which 
fte.'  a  time  couQued  to  one  or  more  bilaterally 
:al  bands  running  ti-aiiarerscly  or  obliqaely  to 
aiis  of  tba  body,  and  frequently  botns  on  pKt- 
the  Esme.  In  the  A^tcrldea  and  Holotbniidea 
.  is  vermiform  and  devoid  of  ikeleton;  in  tiie 
I,  it  in  plutcilurm  (Latin,  pliiltiu,  a  pent-bonie, 
nork),  and  has  a  cuntinuouE  calcareous  skebtOD, 
Dto  and  affordiug  support  to  tbe  body  pn>- 
&.  stomach,  with  au  o;:^ophagDs  end  intsatiiie, 
ske  nith  each  other  on  augle  open  towarda 
al  side  of  the  body,  ia  early  developcA  b  tba 
-m  larva.  Tbe  peritoneal  cavity  and  ambula- 
m  o(  vessels  are  developed  from  diverticula  of 
ntaiy  canal.  A  tube  formed  by  an  iuvolutioii 
tegament  of  tbo  p^eud^cmbiyo  to  one  aide  ot 
1  tine  may  lemuin  cuunected  vith  tbe  ambii. 
<tem  of  tho  edult  as  tbe  madreporic  canal, 
.ehioidea,  Asleridca,  Ophiuridea,  and  Crinoidea 
trail  of  the  adult  ia  formed  from  the  blastema; 
.  body,  more  or  li;ss  of  the  intestine,  and,  when 
be  sLeleton  arc  cast  off  or  absorbed  into  tbe  new 

and  anothor  monih  appears  in  tbe  centre  of  the 
lasel.  It  ia  by  this  peculiar  metagenetic  mode 
)ment  of  the  EcLinoderm  within  its  larva  that  tba 
nodermata  is  specially  allied  to  tbe  ordett  Turbtl- 

Ttniifuli  of  tho  c1b«3  ^cnlecida. 
ihiuodermata  may  be  divided  into  the  following 
(I.)  Eckiniden,  or  Sea-nnhins;  (IL)  Atmdta, 
Bhes;(l[I.)  OpIUuridra.  Or  Sand^tars ;  (IV.) 
,  or  Featber-atars ;  (V.)  CysfuJea  ,•  (VI)  Bdrio- 
(TII.)  Blattaidta  ;  (\-\\L)  Hohlhurtdta,  or  Sea- 
f  these  orders  V.,  VL,  and  VIL  have  been 
ace  tbe  Paleozoic  period.  By  some  antboiitiM 
asterida  aro  included  with  the  Cyatidea. 
/. — EcaisiDEA. — The  body  in  the  Echlnidea  la 
I,  oval,  discoid,  or  beart-sbaped,  and  tbe  shell,  teat, 
IS  bears  numernus  spines.  A  common  European 
e  group  is  the  species  Psnnmechintu  (SchiaMi,  L.) 

(see  fig.  1).  In  certain  forma  (Scuielltdaj  the 
{orated  by  slit-like  aperturrMi.  and  cnrionnly  lobed 
1  (fig.  a).     WiUi  few  Bzoeptiona  the  te«t  la  a  t^ 


tinct  EchiuaUttma  and  Lepidoeatlnu),  and  also  In  the  PiIm- 
oioia  genet*  jlrAcKeidaru,  LtpidaUit^  ud  LtpidteA  iniit, 
the  platea  of  tlia  eeroaa  o*4ri*^  M  aa  to  naambla  the  peristv- 
miaa  platM  of  Cidarit. 
Tbe  platM  an 


network, 

ly  of  CBlcium 

As  the  test  ia  inrMted 

with  au  epidsIIIliI^  and 

is  produced  mainly  by 

calciGcotion  of  tbe  maM- 

derm,   it   is   to   be  »■. 

gaided  as   an  intenal 


y.      .  tia.  i , — Rstnla  ogutL 

the  ahell,  when  freed  from  spinea,  are  aeen  to  conn* 
five  lonn  ot  areaa,  the  omiulacra  (Latin,  ambitlaemi 
walk),  compoaed 
of  double  Towa  of 
pentagonal  pUtea, 
add  alleniating 
with  five  other 
donble  rows,  tba 
interaabHtaera. 
In  the  I^lcozoio 
forma,  whidi  con- 
stitute the  .Bttb- 
order  Peritdtee- 
Mrtidaot  tfCoy, 
tba  iotetamboU- 
crom  is  made  np 

of  mors  than  two  rows  of  platea,  of  which  tbe  in 
andeentiilanhe»igtmalinform(aaa  tgt.  3  and  4).    '. 


I  JMoiutM  and  CVvvopoTTM  then  an  nta*  anbnlacnl 
ill  aa  tTtftn^"*^*'^*^**^  platta     Tht  anabnlai^i  vUak 
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in  oiiuIIt  nuTomr  tlun  tha  inttnimbnUeni,  litve  near  nuhad  at  tli*  nimmit  with  i  fnrwn  el  fkim  jbaa 
th«ir  oat«r  Mlge  asuill  ihiald-liks  spaeas,  tiniboita,  bonoded  oc  pronp,  «liicb  map  togatlMr,  ■>»  Mtn  tim  Ud  rf 
In  k  mora  or  1«m  •teratad  wall,  and  perforatad  bj  pain  any  olneet  that  eomM  in  their  waj.  Tbtr  cent  (ordt 
of  aaill  oriSeai  or  poiM  for  the  protnuion  of  the  feet  or  remoral  fram  tha  ndghboariuMd  of  tta  ahiU  if  dil  rf 
ptdiceU,  each  pair  of  poraa  comapanding  to  <Hie  of  the  pore  all  kinder  and  m^itnnAj  alio  fM  dafewta.  Man* 
plater^ths  prinitiTe  oaaiclea  which  commonly  nnite  to  friuttrala  hae  palieallaRa  witk  four  vbItik  la  '§■§ 
fom  tha  ambaUcnl  platee.  Th*  ambulacn^ue  either  Spatangoid  genera  tha  eoroM  baaia  aymnetricdbttArf 
liomogeneoni)  i.*.,  compoMd  of  aimilar  elamtDti  gradnalljr  minnte  tofaerclM  with  -attached  apisea,  tha  eraul*  ai  fit' 
dimiaiihing  ia  tiae  towarda  tha  polaa  of  the  teat,  or  (u  in  dotei,  diitingoiahed,  aacording  to  thair  poaitiai  »ilk  » 
iheiS'/iaJtfn^kbandmott  of  tha  CIy^*ai<rMiIa)ata-hBtaro-  *p«ct  to  the  anna  or  ta  the  ^neal  or  tha  iini|iMl  laai 
geaeom,  hanag  the  upper  portioD  petalotd  Inahape,  and  natione  of  thapetaknd  ambolao*,  ai  nrt-«wal,ti 
til*  lower  with  pum  aoatter«l  in  areai  not  alvaya  eonflned  intraprlnloia,  and  prripelaiviu.  n*  apinaa  af  th*  m 
to  the  ambalaenl  pUtei,  or  ananged  in  tamiMng  faadn.  ban  a  thick  integndtanbuy  corsing,  end  ampl  *  At 
In  the  Spaian^ida  the  anterior  nnpaired  amnilicram  ii  enlarged  apex,  an  cloael;  atsddad  with  cilia.  Lcn*  hi 
•cgamoclj  obialate  (ue  fig.  S).  In  tha  Oolitio  gaana  elioni  th*  occnrmice,  in  ill  Edinidaa  -tat  CUmii,  d 
another  kind  of  appendaga*  «f  tba  tcM,  poaaiUf  tmmf 
organ*,  ta  which  h»  baa  glmi  tha  nna  «f  'yfawh 
Tbeae  are  battoD-like,  apherMdal  bodiaa,  aeldcm  dmc  jktk 
inch  in  length,  foniahad  with  a  ahart  «Ulk,  nd  ammjt 
articnlated  with  amall  [fcgeeting  taberdaa  <■  tha  |hM 
of  the  ambnlaeta  and  petiatcna.  Sonetiaaa  thaj  hum 
concealed  bj  a  Iqrar  cd  tha  taat,  in  wUA  ftan  rhm 
only  a  fine  external  BMom  At  the  aBBmilarqtelpli 
of  the  teat  ia  ■  apaca  oaenpiad  W  |ha  oenhr  aad  fnU 
ptats^  which  in  the  MckiaeiJa  (£iidoe7c1JcB)  (Baitlt  A* 
anna  with  ib  anal  plate*.  Hm  Ave  genital  plal*i>  *Uct 
an  oppcMita  the  interambnlacia,  or  intanadal  in  pcHii^ 
an  perfomted  br  apettue*  for  tha  asil  of  tha  n^ndwliw 
prodacta.  In  Uie  Clj/ptadniJa  and  ^Ktaw/titt  fb^ 
cjeliea),  in  which  the  aont  i*  coantiic,  and  astadert*  Ha 
aueal  diak,  ona  of  tha  genital  plataa  ta  naoallj  sp«fMi» 
(flg.  7).  The  fire  ocolar  plataa  an  altntfad  ndiallr.  Bon- 
ing tba  apical  euda  of  tha  ambn-  mi 
laom;  ooUeanrfacaof  eadiia  v—ij 
dapreaaion,  having  a  pofa  tot  u 
ria5.-Spa««<UFa.parna  „^„  ^  07*^01  Alwm, 
DyuUr,  the  two  poaten^lateral  anbolaera,  Jonning  the     excapt  in  ihff  Ct\        '  " 


t  at   the  apical   disk    (ne   fig.    8).     The  growth   of 
.th*  arehin  in  length  ii  effBctgd  \jj  the  formation  of  new 


t  in  Ihff  Clmndriia,  a» 
antero-latanJ  nnilal  plali^ 
other  worda,  uat  titwatnl 


.th*  arehin  in  length  ii  effBctgd  hf  the  formation  of  new     Ucnun  of  tha  trirlum,  b  krnr  , 

ulate*  at  tbe  apical  and  of  the  corana,  and  in  breadth     tK»n  the  othera,  and  bean  the    ru.  T     1 

by  additions  to  the  margina  of  the  plataa.     On  the  Bnifaca     oonTex,    perfotatad    madrrporic  '~ 


of  the  pUtes  an  toberdia  of  different  aiiaa,  each  with  a  tuberdt  or  madreporilr.     In  the  C^^wfM*  m.  *nta  «« 

knob   or   cIcTatlon,  aometimn  cnnnt*t«d,  by  which  tha  Clfptaitrmda  thu  I*  moat  tia-     STmu^SmmS^mS 

acetabolnm  of  the  ipiue  ia  attached  (laa  figi.'  i  and  B).    The  quently  cxtanded  over  tha  other     b*^  "*  ti^i^m  laAa 

prraenceoi*b«nc«in  tbs  tabercUof  acentralperfn^tionfor  ^lical  plataa.      Tbt  hinder  noild  pW^  Witt  MH«^ 

tbe  pa«uge  of  a  ligament  for  theipineii  an  important  dia-  one  axeaption,  ia  wasting  In  tHj{pateHi^ll8|£t*  bail 

linauithkig  chancur  in  taiionagroupa  of  fouil  echini    The  occupied  (r  Iba  madrepotita,      IW  fUaode  riMiiiw 


quently  ci 
}iab«nc«in  tbs  tabercleof  acentralperfn^tionfor 
ige  of  a  ligament  for  tha  ipine  11  an  important  dia- 

ikia  chancur  in  taiiona  groupa  of  fouil  echini    The  occupied  (j  Ibe 

□  the  young  itate  are  ciliatsd;  like  the  plate*  of  tha  differ  from  themonmadeni  forma  bgr  OcgiMtarBiaterf 

teat  they  are  campoeed  of  a  calcareous  netwoi^  and  areinter-  perforationaof  thdrocnkrand'gtaitdpklM.    ^iktlM 

penelnted  and  corered  by  the  perisome,  which  contain*      iiT  lliii  I  ml  li  llii  miililli  alllilr.lli alwuilniiiiiiiihB 

tbe  muecular  fibre*  by  which  they  are  mored.     They  are  Tbe  apeciea  l^Aia  aiuvMIIt  (tha  tna  «l  the  aah^^ 

■hort  in  theC/j>;wu(roiitiand.*';M<(ifk7t)iJa,andof  *arioua  Letkia-I<r,  family  Spalanfida)  haa.bolh  Booth  a^  M* 

length*  in  the  Krkinoiili,  and  offer  a  conaiderabla  direni^  closed  by  converging  triargnlar  lalvM.     In  tb  JUmJi 

of  form  and  or  name  Ota  tiun.     Dr  Qray  {Aim.  a/Xal.  Hi^.,  and  Clypeattnida  t£e  noalh  i*  aantnl  b  poaitioB,aad^ 

L  p.  414)  mpnliuiu  the  dl.'^:oTery  in  Sicily  of  the  fragment  vidad  with  taeth;  in  tha  ^Magwdi*  it  ■  aeaMbii  mi 

of  a  apiiia  of  iiii  cchinu<,  tho  circamfercncc  of  which  «w  edentnlone.     The  teeth  reaenbla  thoMaf  Bosnia  mfcn 

nearly  1}   iuchet,  and  tbe  len|;lh  mora  and  are  ananged  in  hatd  1    '  ~    ~ 

lh(n  B  incbe*.     In    "       ' '     '                  »•  »  »         —  ■  -  .  ,     .t    .        .      . 

paddls-ahaped,    and   i 

Krral*   on  tha   rdg-i:  "in    Cr/./cHr.u  ^^V     I  *  *J  Each'alrcdoa  ja'compoaad  <(  tiw^ 

tbe    long   rurrc'l    tiln-t    reieniMc  the   ^j        \r  middle  line,  and  each  mU^  I 

antanoie   nf   rtrtiin    bL>eikn.     Hritlvrcd        '               *  inferior  portion,     nealvai 

OT*r  the  earfure  <-f  Ibf  tc^t,  and  more      ",  _fcji_|A.  _,  °'  opl«eite  the  interaniiidaei&     1^7  ■ 

aapeciatly  «n  the  iiral  nn-mbrane,  are  tlie    "l,u,„  >uvifi4.  •.  tranavena  moacnlar  flhc*^  and  •Itamto  wilk  M-, 

pedicel lativ,  generally  regarded  aa  pccu-    gSiJtl!?!*  '""*  placed,  thickiih,  radial  afaactma, tba  i  wlaim  ar/rfw^  wll4 

liarly  mudilicJ  ri-iia  \  theaa,  when  well  in  the  £etumaida,  bear  «^  a  bifnrrnled  pfaaa^  Ik  fH'^ 

d*TaI<>i>td  {fig.    C),  cuiuitC  of  a   luuj[  fiexible  ttcm,  fur-  This  ikiletal    ourath-appanla  ta   omHaalj   haaii  *. 


In    Porocidtirit  nun-H-   if  i  V         St 

»    form,  the-l.ine.at.  (!|||  ^\\ 

and   Terr  flat,  and    arc  liM.'i  IJi.il 

eV,,    in    (V/.:/,«.„.  tJH  (»n 

ed    »i.in'»    re-ieniMc  tbe    7  /  If 
rt.in    h,..,lU-H.      Kr.ll.T«i     "  V 
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**  Aristotle's  lantern.'*  The  calcified  internal  arched  pro- 
masses  termed  anncuJo!,  at  the  oral  end  of  the  ambulacra  in 
tile  Eckinoithi  (of  the  interambulacra  in  CidarUy,  regarded 
as  liumologuos  \vith  the  internal  ambolacral  ossicles  of  the 
Asteridca  and  Opliiuridea,  are  formed  each  of  two  piecea. 
From  the  top  of  the  auriculsa  patts  retractor  mujscles  to  the 
onter  edge  of  the  aWeoli  The  oral  skeleton  is  provided 
also  with  protractors  proceeding  from  the  alveoli  to  the 
lower  interambnlacral  edge  uf  the  corona,  besides  special 
mnscles  connected  with  Uie  radiL  In  the  Clypeadrulda 
arched  (in  Cidm-u  unarched)  processes  are  given  oif  from 
the  ambolacral  plates,  at  the  tiiJes  of  the  ambulacral 
cinals ;  and  in  the  Clypeastroid  genus  Scuiella  the  dorsal 
and  ventral  walls  of  die  corona  are  connected  by  vertical 
calcareous  plates  or  trabeculse.  None  of  the  above- 
mentioned  internal  calcareous  processes  is  developed  iu  the 
Spaiangoida.  The  mouth  communicates  by  a  tortuous 
cesophagus  with  tlie  stomach.  The  intestine  forms  a  sort 
ef  festoon  on  the  inner  side  of  the  shell,  and  is  attached  to 
it  by  a  mesentery. 

Of  the  internal  oigans  of  the  Eohinidea  the  most  import- 
ant and  characteristic  are  those  constituting  the  ambulacral 
system.  These  are  (1 )  a  circular  or  slightlv  pentagonal  vessel 
placed  around  and  traversed  by  the  OBsc^ttigus,  on  the  inside 
of  the  alveoli,  and  between  the  nervous  and  blood-vascular 
rings  ;  (2)  caecal  appendages  of  this  Teasel,  called  Folian 
vesicles  (ai>sent  in  the  Ciypeastroida  and  Spaiangoida), 
answering  to  the  racemose  appendages  of  the  Holothnridea ; 
(3)  the  men^branous  or  calcareous  madreporio  canal,  termed 
also  the  sand-canal,  which,  runs  nearly  vertically  through 
the  axis  of  the  body,  and,  communicating  with  the  exterior 
by  the  madreporio  tubercle,  supplies  water  to  1 ;  (4) 
vessels  radiating  from  1  along  the  parietes  of  the  body,  and 
opening  eventually  io^o  basal  sacs,  or  ampul/er,  proceeding 
from  the  canals  of  the  pedicels  shortly  above  their  origin. 
In  the  vessels  of  the  ambulacral  S3rstem  is  contained  a 
watery  fluid  strained  from  the  perivisceral  cavi^7.  The 
psdieeb,  which  may  vary  considerably  in  shape,  are  tubular 
•troctox^  usually  terminated  by  a  sucking-disk ;  they  have 
contractile,  muscular  walls,  and  are  capable  of  being 
protruded  beyond  the  extremities  of  the  spines.  They 
lubserve  locomotor,  tactile,  or  branchial  functions.  The 
corpnaculated  perivisceral  fluid  is  kept  in  motion  by  the 
eflia  clothing  the  lining  membrane  of  the  body  and  the 
viscera.  Where  modified  pedicels  or  ambulacral  giUs  are 
absent,  as  in  the  EchinoidOy  the  CidaridoB  excepted,  aeration* 
ef  that  fluid  is  apparently  promoted  by  branchial  develop- 
ments from  the  peristome,  the  hollow  stems  of  which  com- 
municate with  the  body-cavity.  The  nervous,  system  con- 
lists  of  a  slender,  pentagonal,  red  or  vic^et  hoop  around  the 
gullet,  raperficial  to  the  circular  ambulacral  vessel,  with 
fiv0*ganglia  sending  off  as  many  cords,  which,  passinff  out 
between  the  alveoU,  take  a  course  siinilar  to  that  oi  the 
ambulacral  radial  canals,  giving  off  fine  side  branches  which 
pass  in  their  course  through  the  ambulacral  pores,  pro- 
bably supplying  tho  pedicels,  spines,  and  pedicellariae,  and 
terminate  eventually  in  the  pigmented  eye-spots.  The 
principal  vessels  of  the  pseud-hAmal  or  blood-vascular 
system  of  the  Echinidea  appear  to  be  two  trunks,  the  one 
on  the  dorsal,  the  other  on  the  ventral  side  of  the 
alimentary  canal ;  these,  according  to  Hoffmann,  com- 
municate either  directly  or  by  a  distinct  trunk  with  the 
water-vascular  ring. 

From  an  exAuiination  of  Echinus  spfuera,  Paamimehinus  mUiariSt 
Teaeomuustes  lividug, '  and  Amphidetus  eordalut,  Perrier  deter- 
■inaa  that,  as  maintained  by  Hoffmann,  the  circulatoiy  and  aqoi- 
Smm  ayatema  are  identical ;  that  the  so-called  **  heart  "^  ia  onlV  a 
l^d,  which  opens  by  a  canal  into  a  funnel-ahaped  space  bounded 
{jr  the  lining  membrane  of  the  test  and  the  niaareporltel;  that  the 
artery  prrooeeding  Arom  the  water-vascular  rin^  is  aistrihated  vtpcn 
IIm  Itfst  loop  of  the  intestine,  forming  them  rauiiticatioiis  which 


I  units  with  those  of  the  inteati&sl  vrin  :  and  that  the  vein  has  na 
communication  with  the  water-vsMUlsr  tiagf  bat  is  connected  bv 
ten  branehei  and  hr  its  two  eztramitiei  with  a  collateral  canat 
which  floats  freely  in  the  perivisoeral  csricy  lieneaih  the  intestine. 
Further,  he  found  that  the  ambolacral  reaaela  and  their  brandies 
terminate  blindly,  tiie  circulation  consistiog  aimply  in  a  to-oud-fio 
moyemeni.of  their  conteats. 

The  reproductive  organs  are  large  racemose  gluodM. 
«  situated  beneath  the  upper  termination  of  the  inter- 
ambulacra, and  opening  externally  by  the  genital  porea. 
The  sexts  are  distinct.  The  spermatozoa  have  vibmtile 
filamentA  :  the  egg  is  fecundated  after  leaving  the  body  of 
the  female,  and  iu  about  eight  hours  undergoea  complete 
yelk-division. 

The  pseutl-embryo  or  echinopvdinm,  at  first  ciliated  and 
spheroidal,  becomes*  after  a  time  wedge-shaped:  at  its  broad  end 
appears  tha  mouth  or  ptn-dostome,  aud  at  the  other  the  anus  or 
pjv'vdoproct.  Simultaneously  with  these  the  skeletal  rods  and 
ciliated  bands  of  the  pintcus  begin  to  be  produced.  The  develop- 
ment of  the  ambulacral  sr^em  commences  with  the  formation  of 
a  aao  which  liea  to  the  left  of  the  junction  of  the  pseud-embryouic 
gullet  and  stomach,  and  is  prolonged  into  a  canal  opening  by  a  poro 
on  the  dorsal  aurface  of  the  lar%a.  The  blind  end  of  the  sao 
i  becomea  a  quinque-petaldd  rosette,  fVom  which  radiate  the  ambn- 
;  lacral  vessels ;  a  new  mouth  is  formed  in  the  centre  of  this,  at  the 
I  bottom  of  a  depression  in  the  integument  of  the  pseud-embryo,  and 
'  tha  canal  of  the  sac  becomes  tlie  madreporio  tube.  The  skele- 
ton of  the  pluteus  ^parates,  aa  development  proceeds,  into  several 
pieces,  and  is  by  degrees  discarded,  whilat  its  processes  atrophy, 
and  the  body  asaumea  the  rounded  form  of  the  embryo  nrcnin. 
This,  however,  has  in  many  csnea  to  undergo  sundry  importsut 
changes  before  its  resemblance  to  the  adult  ia  complete.  Thua  in 
the  ycNuig  of  species  of  SpatangHi  the  peristome  to  almost  ce&tral, 
and  to  psntsooaal  in  form.  In  the  Echiuoida,  before  the  spMsrance 
of  tha  anusm  tha  embryo,  ita  plsct  to  occupied  bv  a  single  piste, 
the  mtb-4Knai,  sod  the  anus  appcsrs  near  its  bonier,  tomoM  tha 
nostsiior  right  smbulseram.  it  U«s  within  a  circle  fonned  bv  five 
unpetforats  pieces,  tiw  fatae  genital  platen,  snd  theas  sgsm  sts 
surrounded  oy  five  imperforate  ocular  plates^  with  iatsrvening 
ambulacral  plates.  The  central  anal  plate  perstots  iu  tha  family 
Salenidm  among  tha  Eehinoida,  If  it  oe  considered  aa  homoloigpus 
with  the  dorso-central  plate  of  Ifargupites,  or  the  bosalU  of  the  salyx 
in  other  Crinoids,  the  genital  platea  correspond  to  tha  psTahssaha^ 
and  the  oeolar  to  the  fint  rsdialia. 

The  foodof  the  Echinidea  consists  either  of  seaweed,  sad  sbbsU 
shell-fi^  sad  crustaceans,  which  are  conveyed  to  the  mouth  \j  the 
pediceli^  or,  ss  in  the  csss  of  tlia  edentulous  forms,  of  sand  snd 
earth  oontainiiur  nutritive  material,  la  the  Bptdm  Anoehanut  ikuw' 
sis,  one  of  theCoMuf Wute,  Grubo  discovered  the  presence  of  an  incu- 
batory chamber  at  tiie  apical  pole  of  tha  test,  containing  embryos  in 
various  stages  of  their  growth.  Certain  species,  as  observed  bv  Gail- 
lisnd,  Deshsyes,  sad  Lory,  have  the  power  at  a  very  early  sgeof  drill- 
ing for  themselves  burrows  in  the  hardest  roeks,  such  as  granite  sad 

Allusion  to  made  to  the  echinas  ia  the  writinffi  of  Aristophsoes^ 
Horace,  Martial,  and  other  classical  authors.  Bj  the  ancients  it 
was  coosidend  a  ddlosey,  snd  the  oommon  spedcs  PMtmmeehinui 
{Sehintts,  L.)  beulbUia,  Ag.,  especislly  ia  spriajr,  when  the  ova  are 
matured,  to  still  eaten  in  aome  parts  of  Europe.  Sir  Thomas  Browne, 
in  hto  Vvdaat  £rror$,  mentions  a  notion  formeriy  current  that  the 
spines  of  the  eehinua  were  a  remedy  for  the  etooe,  and  "  films  in 
horses'  eyes.**  They  are  pat  to  pnctieal  use  in  some  oonntriee  es 
slate-pendls. 

Yarions  syateais  of  claasificatJen  have  been  adopted  for  the 
Echinidea.  Ia  the  following  scheme  the  prindpal  groups  are 
arranged  diieflv  seoordiag  tothe  position  of  the  snal  opening  and 
the  nstors  of  toe  ambulacra. 

Sab-oidsr  L—Txssklata.    Echinidea  with  faitersmbQlscm  of  ssoes 

than  two  rows  of  pUtea. 

Sub-Older  IL— Ttpica.    Echinidea  with  interambolscra  of  but  twa 

rows  of  plates. 

Gnmp  I.— RBOiTLAataorEiiiKKnrouoA.    Month  esntial  or snV 
central ;  anus  usually  central  and  opposite  the  movth.  sisi 
never  exterior  to  apical  disk. 
A.  Anus  central, 
i.  Shell  round. 

CidaridcB.     Tubercles  smooth,  perforate,  psrisUme 
unnotched;  anal  plates  ten ;  aniienhe   imcloesd; 
buccal  branchi»  absent. 
Diadematidm,    Tubercles  crenulsta^  patforsts,  peri- 
stome notched,  spines  hf>llow.    AUisd  forms 
the  fossil  HemitidaridiM, 


Atiaeia'.ic.  Tubcrdmir 
■Ell  jilattt :  anricnL?  > 

Echinida.  Tub-n-ln  ir 
enauUtg ;  ami  pUM' 


E  c  H  I  N  O  D 


a  nnk)  et  (Ire  or  tti  piln. 


Saltnida.     All  fouilfomu,  with»c«pti<>nor5aIciiiii 

Qimp  II. — luzacLASiA  or  Eioctclica.    Adu  Mcentrlc,  not 
Bithia  ih^  a[tinil  Jiik. 

A.  Ambnltcn  liniiik',  nut  pcUloii 

Oalerilitia:.      Muuth  central ;  ahrll  el 
pcnUe°D*l  'i  ■>  single  >pcx  it  irlilch 

Dfnutrida.  Uoatli  ROBtHr ;  ilicll  oroli]  cft  htiiH- 
duped;  tm  apicci,  it  wliirh  tba  bjiiimi  anl 
triTium  mpccuVeijr  connrga. 

B.  Amlnlaen  mor*  or  lt«  pttalold. 

1.  Dtntil  (pptntoi  pnaant. 

dnwuMdo.  SfitUmonultMatttMwI.nb'poti- 


globqUr  or 


SetUilUa.    Shtll  dapnaad,  ducaiilit.  afUn  diglUM 
«  pntimttdj  lown  rai&ca  trlth  nmiQisg  KraoFH^ 
IL  DmUI  uipmtu  ibanit. 

OaHidSUm.   Moath  omtnl  or  Durlj  » ;  pRutonu 

SfmlmiUa.  Uaath 


Pio.  B.— Fu«a  fcUslilM. 

:i;=!S?i'>Hws 

arie  itrtU  bj  iliF  Tr».lii»  or  I'«U.liw:liinid»,  Palarlklmit  («■  1 
la  fl(.  S),  />micAa/-ri«,  LrfLh;t.-iai,  JEaMarv,  ArtStKoJfrU 


id  ttiHi^ 
:,  udtWte 

1  tiKbrf&. 


E  R  M  A  T  A 

(3  in  %.  8),  ittUmUu,  mgtpom,  mi  Ltptii 
JiHir.  iktl.  Soc^  uz.  KIT}.  Tha  £eAfii1aa 
Decur  Ant  in  tha  Thia,  laj  in  RpntDttd  tf 
Ueaotoio  atnM;  th*  SofmUv,  Coiirili'rJK, 
ka  tliair  carHM  appaaranea  in  ncka  of  Jimi 
bagida,  jaclnding  tli*  lob-fuiilj  Aamathjflldir, 
tuaooa  ua.  Th*  MCOBlliuiTiu  fifBita  RpiHsDi  lami  ibv 
of  EeUoiilu  charaetariatio  el  Tana*  tUntm.  Soma  aecaiiM  rf  lit 
diatribntion  in  ipaca  ot  tb*  Eehlaida^  tenthcr  «itb  Ihurf  Mka 
daaan  of  tbs  EcElnadcciHto,  will  b*  ftiDDd  Bt  pM  171  (dkrinnl 
Toloata.  SMalaoSiiWyrilliThamM^  AacAy.ilacittlll 
Onin-  7/. — Aamasu. — Hn  AataridM,  er  Dliilih^ 
hare  mcetlj  k  atu^lu^  ^oij,  eeufimi  at  •  cHBri 
dkkudfiraormonnjK  Tha  coaBMB  BriMmaatf 
flolatler,  S.  pappova  (%  10),  Lm   otdiBuily  II  ^i; 


£  Mioafjlaiib^  a  SoDlk  Anctietii  nadai,  bai  M  ■an;  M 
94,  the  aztinct  &  JTentaif  of  tba  Gmt  Oolito  W  13, 
aod-anotlieT  foadl  ipadet, «(  Daronln  ■(■,  Bil\nHwtif 
Rkmanm,  hid  16  imk  Th.»  nm  ■ 
•hfirt  (fig.  11),  or  a 


maj  attain  a  lai^tk  tM  vmxj  hot    IW  { 
tba  Atlmdta  b  ooriMMo^  nd  «nto  o(  ■ 

——-     tbin  cilutad  cMii4%  ■  mmot' 


•ECHINODERMATA 


69a 


Fia  ll—Seelion  of  nj  of  AttroptUm 
OHrantiaeug, 

«,  Tertebnl  owlelef;  Bv  •dambnlMnl  omIcIm; 
t,  d,  nuu-gtma  OHielct;  •»  puBla.  (Alltr 
Qmdrjr.) 


I  cfltated  epithelium.  Standing  the  perisoiM  art 
as  spines,  attached  to  the  ossicnU  on  the  donal 
and  to  those  bordering  the  ambulacral  grooves ; 
les  also  there  are  tnf  ts  of  bristles,  the  paxUlm,  The 
arxie  are  attached  to  the  perisome  and  spines,  and 
er  sessile  or  provided  with  short  footstalks.  Ex* 
one  gronp,  thej  have  two  blades  only,  which  are 
dy  divaricator  and  adduotor  mnsdes. 
ower  or  oral  surface  of  the  star-fish  with  the  ambn- 
>rresponds  to  the  ambnlaeral,  the  aboral  or  ant- 
:ral  surface  to 
iterambulacral 
f  the  echinus, 
ip  ambulacral 
which  occupy 
lleof  the  lower 
each  ray  are 
lach  by  a  series 
I,  the  vertebral 
articnlated  to 
ther  by  their 
ppoeed  ends, 
ited  by  their 
'  outer  ends  to 
plates,  thb  aiambulacral  ouidet,  which  form  the 
of  the  g^rooves,  and  are  themselves  sneceeded  bgr 
more  series  of  marginal  omcUs  (fig.  12).'  The 
ids  pf  the  innermost  pain  of  ambolacral  oasidea 
»iind  the  mouth  to  •form 
its,  which  bear  spines  and 
urise.  On  the  aboral  sur- 
the  body  are  the  tergal 
(^  13).  Tjcaosverse 
r  fibres  unite  the  lateral 
of  the  arm-segments ; 
fibres  supply  the  floor  of 
t)ulacral  groove;  besides 
here  are  intervertebral  Fia  18.— Tergal  skeletoii  of 
jrambulacral  longitudinal  AtUrint  tmUhb. 

The  ambulacral  grooves  *  **""*1'^*  ''*^'  J^Jf^ 

\j  filled  with  the  tube-feet  '""'^  '"'"•  '*""  *'*^ 

els,  which  have  a  nervous  external  and  muscular 

layer,  are  usually  cylindrical  in  form  and  furnished 

minal   sucking-disks,  aiid  oommunicate  by  duets 

through  the  ambulacral  pores  with  vesicles  lying 

be    ambulacral    ossicles   and    opening   into    the 

ral  canal  of  the  ray.     In  the  common  stai^fish, 

(AsteracanthioH)  rub^ais  the  pores  form  a  zig-sag 

each   side  of  the  ambulacnd   groove,   and  tke 

passing  through  them   thus   come  to  be  four- 

(4g.  14).     They  are  formed  by  notcaea  or  lemi- 


Fro.  14.— Aiiterias  rubeni; 
«» 4-rtnked  pedicels;  ^  end  of  pedicel, 

icised  one  on  the.  distal  and  the  othe^AOii  ilkllnld. 


aufaee  of  each  tmbnUicral  ossicle^  and  l^ing  altama&lj^ 
external  Mid  internal  to  one  another  in  poaition  on  auccea- 
aive  oMidea  (fig.  lb).  The  month,  which  ii  devoid  of  deutaiy 
apparatus,  is  situ- 
ated in  the  middle 
of  %  membranoQB 
diak  in  the  centre 
of  the  oral  anrfaeei 
It  leads  by  a  abort 

gullet      into      the  Fm.  ll^OMklrt  ir  mtalMMl  ivomv  or  AaHrtmf 

atomaeb.      The     "'*'«»*>•»•*'*•«•«»«*»  «,j««forp«dkrt./ 

atomadi  in  moat  ataF-fiahea  ia  produced  into  &t%  miH 
cukted  proloBgatioDs  (cardiac  ktm);  above  theae  it  eow 
traoii^  Imt  again  widens  to  form  the  pplmic  tat;  this 
givea^  rise  to  five  tubee^  which  open  out  in  each  rav  into 
a  pair  of  parallel  diverticnia  havug  nnmerona  €«cal  diCib 
tationa,  and  eonneeted  by  a  meeentery  with  the  antam<« 
bnlacral  perisome.  The  pyloric  sac  in  most  cases  lead# 
into  a  short  inteatiae  terminating  in  an  anns  situated 
in  the  left  poaterior  interradial  space,  i  In  AtiropeeteHi 
Cienoditats,  and  Lnidta  there  is  no  anus.  The  madreperie 
tnberde  is  aitoated  dorsaUy  in  the  body  disk,  near  one 
of  the  interradial  anglea)  it  ia  oval  or  alightly  i)eiita- 
gonal  in  fomi,  and  the  anrfaee  is  mariced  with  undulating 
groovasi  and  ia  finely  perforated  (fig.  16).  .  In  somegenenf 


Fia  16. — Antambulacrtl  AUifaos  of  Atttrifft  r»r&nr». 
c,  ouulnpoiitt:  <tte  Mme  mafnlSsd;  K  nm, 

(Ophtdiatier,  JSchinatta-)  there  are  aeveral  intarradially 
placed  madreporic  tubercleai  The  doubly  involirttid  madre- 
porio  canal  is  invested  by  the  peritoneal  membrane,  which 
incloses  a  sinus,  or  "heart,  aa  it  haa  been  termed; 
it  pasaea  dowmt-ards  into  a  pentagonal  dtcom-oral  ring 
which  givea  off  the  five  radial  canals  occujging  the  npper- 
moat  ^tui  of  tba  ambulacral  grooves.  Tlie  drcum-oral 
ring  maj  or  may  not  possess  Polian  veaidea.  A  donal 
or  abocM  ring  haa  been  described  as  oommimioating  with 
the  **  heart,"  and  sending  off  interradial  branchea  to  the 
genital  i^nds,  tilie  products  of  whicfa^  in  the  case  of  slar^ 
fishes  devoid  Of  external  genital  apertnrca,  it  haa  been 
supposed  ihiiy  are  the  means  of  removing.  TIm  genital 
gUuMa  are  xacemoaa  masses  placed  intenidially  in  pairs; 
their  proceases  sometimes  extend  a  considerable  distaaca 
into,  the  arms.  The  nervous  system  consista  mainly  of 
a  drcular  canal  around  the  ^let,  with  tv^  ambnlacnl 
tmnka  opening  into  it  at  their  inner  ends.  The  ambnlacrd* 
neord  tnmk  in  eadi  ray  nnderliBa  a  atrong  band  of 
tranaverse  fibres,  by  which  it  is  separated  from  the  am- 
bnlacrd cand  above.  At  the  extremity  of  the  ray  thm 
nerve  terminatea  in  an  eye  and  Ite  tantade.  Ha  eyes  are 
email  proceesee  of  the  ectoderm,  having  a  eonvex  aoiCaee  or 
cornea  containing  a  large  number  of  simple,  eonieal,' 
pigmented  ocelli  In  the  peritoned  mntf  and  atohniacrd: 
▼eesda  k  a  wateiy  fluid  containing  eorpoades.  Benvin^ 
tioB  appeaca  to  be  affected  bgr.  SMana  of  water  aopi^ie4 

VTT.  —  5Ja. 


EOHIItODEBHATA 


io  tb«  JDterior  bj  tot  tloMd  taboli  or  dtrmal  brandtia 
betcBED  ths  ptBtca  of  tin  periiomB.  Id  SolatUr  water  can 
•Dter  the  body-caiilf  bjr  toe  mtcrbr««bitl  eribtifona  pUtM 
thmigti  which  tha  geaital  ducta  paaa. 

Among  [ha  AiteriJa  ktrsI  moitt  of  dtnlopmtst  hire  b«a 
chwrred.  In  aome  ■peclaa  RpTodnetlan  appean  it  limn  to  bo 
aSMttd  bf  diTiiioa  it  tlu  raja  Tbt  tpecM*  Pttraiitr  milUarit 
hitchH  ill  ynung  Id  a  (pociil  pooch  oa  the  donal  uiriaca.  Tha 
itrn  on  luvini  iu  egg  ii  oral,  bnt  inbaeqaetillj  aiminei  a  puta- 
guoal  £itTm»  kud  tlu  proTuiDnil  month  came*  lo  b<  placed  at  ona 
of  (ht  bodf  anglea  Tha  ceDtial  Biostl)  and  itoioacu  aTtemtdi 
duTtlopnlapEnialoncbotliBrattha  timatbit  th*  yoong  tlir-Sah 
liaTM  the  mitamal  pooch ,  In  otbor  can*  the  tnedini-cliuiibar 
maT  bg  focmed  hj  the  bringing  logntbn  o(  tb*  but*  or  Ibe  taja 
aod  the  ciliated  embryo  develop)  M  Iti  uterior  tnil  club->haped 
tibafslea,  by  wliich  It  can  attach  Itwlt  lo  lbs  biwdlng-chimlKr 
or  to  mbmarlne  objecta  ITntil  theio  procflon  apfieai  tbabneduig- 
chamber  nmaini  oloMiL  In  general,  tha  lam  ti  thaAitaidca 
lagini  Ml:  u  a  lobad  and  ciliatad  paaod-aotajik  a  eomnum  bnn 
of  tlucli  it  tha  Sipinmaria.  Anothn  fonn,  the  ^racAuloHa, 
ij  difltin^libed  prindpatlj  by  threa  tabcicnlatcd  ftniceaia  at 
(he  anterior  end  of  the  body.  Tha  vmbnlactal  Ttnela  of  the 
adalt  >»  dmlopad  in  thi  [iiend'embiTo  from  a  portion  of  ona 
of  tha  dlTirticula  of  tha  alomach  in  which  origiiiate  the  peritoneal 
•aritj  and  the  *hola  or  great  poidon  of  tha  maodeimlc  itractom. 

Tin  Aitaride*  are  claiaad  by  IL  Edmood  Perncr  a>  foUovi ; — 
DiTiiiOK  I.      FadJoUariB    pednncnlatwl :    pedicdi    (aittpi   in 
Laiiduatrr  and  I^iaUaslir)  aoadriMnil 

MnujDM,     Ex,     Ailtr\iu   {AiUnuanilitini),  Btlh^r, 
CalnuUriai,  AiuutirfoM,  Labuiiailtr,  PidialllulCT. 
DlintorJ  I.  -PrdicellailB  wwle ;'  padicda  oidinarilj  biaeiial. 


u.  uai^i  ■■^Fieion  01  longinuunu  muci  01  ronnoai  or  qoaa- 

rangulai  oMiclea  ;  int«nmentgeiunUy  graanUttd, 

LiaociaDS.     Er.  OM&fiHfrr,  li^uKa,  AyuUr. 

U>.  Skeleton,  at  leaat  of  lower  anihea,  tf  teiwlaUid  ouklea ; 

doiul  aal  Tentnl  naiaiul  platee  nry  diatinet. 

ilafBuatlrr,  Ooniediieia,  G«ni- 


r,  aUcilc 


ndiie 


Ir.  Skeletal'oBlelulmbriealadVwllh. 
or  ronndad  and 

AmaiNuia,    1_ 
y.  Skeleton  of  paxlllc. 

AaTiorumaiDA     Ei.  CialaiUr,  Liiidfa,  Aitr^teln, 


xxajdetely 
L  PalwUrt 


tHUrOMim  in  Umt  qf  Aituidea  (fig,    ir)—Tbt  AitoMea  a 
innaeDlad  la  tha  Lower  BUntiaB  aariia 
ef  ainta  by  tha jaBota  Sdhaila;  IVm- 
■rier  (lao^og  to  Carboniletoui),  SUtmltr, 
T^imMtr,  and  CraiUrttla:  la  the  Upper 


o  U  CtrboiUrenHu).    and  Bi 
atUT;  la  Ihi  Carfnaiferou  by  jUaa- 

akir  and  CrOtllila:  by  FUuraiUr  la 
tha  True ;  by  TrnpiiaiUr  In  the  Uu  ; 
and  bjr  AilnpultM  with  other  atill  linag 
(ura  in  the  Uaa  and  OcUtca  The 
Ciataeeoaji  ilrata  an'  mor»  apecUUy 
eharaatrriied  by  ipreiea  of  the  T««at 
■Kera  OmAr,  ,,Mro;(niiiiai,  Ooaicdv- 
om,  and  Mjjo^fl-. 

/!_/_    f/r      n  —     'io.1T.— roa«nA»l»tiaea. 

BntUe-aU™  (fi«.  18)  have  a  genenl  ,  '^•J^:;^'-£XZ'-  hiu, 
■stamal  reaembLiDca  to  the  Aete-  '  i.  iiw  ™t,  liiip, 
rU»i  TliwboJy  couaiiU  of  a  cecttvl  diak  with  five  or  man 
aunpl.  or  m  n.ually  ramifying  «y^  wbirh  ar«  aLirply  di»- 
liDgaiebed  from  thu  di.Ii,  aro  <cithoDt  ambulacml  ^vm 
Mfl  ooataio  no  fruiongationa  of  the  .lomaeh.  Kninc*  and 
^ttm,  •!»  hook,  (eonaidered  to  be  the  npreKSDUtiree  of 
ita  padkelhrtM  of  ibe  Aateridea),  an  developed  io  the 


ptriaoDM.     The  dennal  ekeletot  of  tha 
nanallv  nf  a  vanUal  nr  aaiianmlMilacn 


Fia  IS. -OfUopholb  lallK  appv  lutee. 
dorsal  medisn  or  aotimbnlaenJ  row,  and  Um  aide  mt'et 
■pinon.  imbrieaied  plaleA    Hon  tsrdr  Iha  |»ieiwe  d 
the  anu  i.  iMthetf  in  eon^ateBOSk  hmI  bMii  mmU  pIilH. 
of  which  Iha  ventral  am  the  laigaa^  and  patfotatad  aitba 
double  line  of  porta.      Tha  utantal  axial  dc^lim  ii 
formed  bj  the  vrrttbnl  or  axial  oaaidaa  (If,  lS),'tha  ii|U 
and  left  halvea  of  which  aia  ii-=*-' 
bj  a  longitudinal  aatim.     na 
osridst  are  articnlatad  to  one  an 
by   mean,   of    peg^od-aockat  Joints 
On  the  lower  anifau  of  «ae(  tet- 
Ksponding  to    a   deprewion   on  ita 
doreel  Borfaee,  then  la  «  pooiva  Ipr 
the   Meaage  <rf  ■  ndial  aBbalaoil 
veeM  and  a  imn.    1^  iimananat'of 
the  uial  oaaieba  ii  in  two  attlcdatod 
balve^and  tliaiMi^twiiringhalniof  __  ..'^'^    ^ 
every  two  ama  an  wwnantan  vuk  a     rffilfifiiii  <ifw 
coaple  of  intacambnlMnl  fitem,  with     MitlCT)^ 
the  iiitiri  ni1|tr>  nf  iihirh  ie  artiralalwl  a  aiajMine  e  m 
a  euule  o^cle,  the  forwt  ■yfam,     JSLlal'fM  1*^ 
The  jut-mentioned  bean  Amftfiilm    •■* 
atifutaru,  uA  beoeath  thaae  the  poto  ampdvm,  wUck 
an  ahort  fiat  proeeaae^  moved  bj  nnacbe,  aadaMTiaf 
ai  teeth  (aee  fig.  20).    Bi|Ua^laAaf  Iteorigmcf  «ad 
aim,  within  tha  body 
diak,    on    the    vcaitnl 
ude,   ie   an  elonpted 
Mude,   which  in  tha 
Evrgaliice    tuutaa    at 
the  maipn  of  tha  diik 

li  an  ai  " 
rnnning    lowaide    the 


anna.  The  madnuorie  *•  *  *^.'"*^*  - — -- 
oiniil,  the  walla  of  gSHeiwllZSii  ■ 
whirh  are  Btrengthcnad  •'•'■'■■^■" 
nilh  cilcificatime,  Inda  fmn  the  tnrhta  of  oaa  of  A* 
intamdially  aitoaled  tcula  haeeiJia  oo  tb  nntnlaJi'' 
the  di.ik  into  d  circular  «hi1™i«j»«|1  ckwI,  vpni  whid  nt 
miDuto  plate*,  the  honijcfnaa  oL  Iks  Hokihwidaii  «sl- 
carroue  rio^  Opuliif  into  Ita  efrenlar  anWi»il  au'- 
"-'         >pondingiBpadtioD*athaMb«psriecMMl.lhR* 


ECHINODERMATA 
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M  BRuDj  (our  tnttmdikll;  placed  PoUin  vwiclc*.  Tlu 
l«ck>  ol  tha  Poliaa  tmicIu  ud  ths  ambukcial  ring  gire 
iff  ths  diTBTLicnla  tanned  by  Simniek  vaia  an^viaeralia 
m.  From  Uisl  unbnberal  ring  procaed,  tha  Stv  ndkl 
siuji  betveeD  the  Baperembulacral  plat«i  and  tha  taiwl 
■aiclst.  In  fnint  of  each  oaiicle  they  gire  oS  right  aild 
ttt  bnnchei  to  the  pedicele.  Thesa  sr*  terttkcla-lika, 
laroid  of  hual  vBaiclea,  aad,  except  in  the  Ewjalidix,  pui 
tat  through  openings  between  the  anperembnbcnl  and 
itoral  plates.  The  nerroui  sfstem  tonsieU  ot  mi  or*l  ring, 
■hich  BuppUea  a  branch  to  each  arm,  ninning  enperficutt  to 
ti  radiat  ambulaerBl  ctnal.  Betoeen  the  narre  and  tha 
jUer  ia  a  neural  caaaL  The  genital  org&nt  an  paira  oF 
neamoas  glands  attached  to  the  inner  dorasl  nrfaee  of  the 
liik  ;  their  prsducta  are  abed  into  the  peririaoaral  oarity, 
vhence  they  make  their  vty  throngh  the  genital  clefts 
l>etweea  the  origioi  of  the  armi. 

HanniphTvdiim  hubwn  abvirej  in  thi«p«in  OpkuUpii  iqiut- 
mala.'  idJ  in (Drk gEHFTt.  uOpkiaeoma  ud  OjJiialtit,  KUilpiijatu 
itpndacIioD  ocean.  AecoKling  lo  Lutken,  this  it  u  ui4t  ig*  Is 
un  wpecinlly  tihibltid  bv  the  (i^-njgd  fomu.  Ia  cfruln  cuh 
liTelopmsnt  Iikai  pla«i  mlhia  the  tea,  witlisDt  uf  fn*  nwiul- 
nnbrronic  itago ;  but  moit  g?n«illy  metimaiphMla  fiom  t 
plstdfom  lun  tukra  plu«.  The  billtenllf  ij;|]imcti{ul  ikele- 
:oB  of  ITiB  plaipn.  coniulj  of  iight  rartl^llj  diitrgtog  ealeuwni 
■full     Tho  df-' -'  ■■■ ' ••■  "■ 


rejCdhci?  » 


oC  l! 


inllet,  vbicb  fo 

■Bothrr  In  front  cr  the  itoiDach,  ana  i  mini  to  tat  icit  or  ina 
nradoiitDiiui.  Tha  unbnlsi^ril  mum  ot  the  ndiilt  i«  dmlopnl 
Um  tha  Uat  of  th«e,  irbich  onitee  nilh  the  mia  in  mnt  of  the 
itoiDKh  to  form  tha  Teolni]  portion  of  tha  l»d)',  >hilit  th*  poMinar 
biM  funuihn  the  don^  portion. 

Tha  Ophiotidu  aaj  \>e  cUnifiad  ee  followi  :— 
lab-ordar   I. — 0FH[(JB1D£.      Anoi    Dibruched  ;    ambnlunl 
fnmwa  cornrd  with  ptetta^  ganital  clatla  ordinuilr  &n; 
hibit  <Taaping. 
A.  Orel  elefU  enned. 

(L)  ho  papilla  onffHiara. 

OraiODEnuATiD^      Buccal    Ktitai    trigonal  i    <ll>k 
gnnuJated.      Ei.  Ophiura   (C^tntfriu),    CfMo- 
cXttta,  Ophigpsamtn«t. 
Oraioi-innM.     BnccalwDtaipeitagoaal;  dlakacalei 

nalitd.     Ei.  OjMti^,  OpXimranii,  Opklapia. 

AHFHifsiDA. '  Iliik  niggvd  and  acalj ;   rav-platai 

ajilnoDi.   Ei,  J  mpkiura.f^iatanika.OfAvrpliolii, 

OphioMtiffmn.  Opkiaeiit. 

OrHiDKTUDx,      Diik    nahad;   nji    elothad    oith 

•oft  Intngamtnt.     Ei.  Ophianyxa,  OpMamU*.      ■ 

OL)  Papilla  anaularu  pnient, 

OfHiocDuiDX.     Duk  coverad  irltb  Klid  pUtM.    El. 
Ophioeoma,  OphioTiuulir,  OjiklartMrvm. 
S.  Ord  d'fca  nnarmed. 

OrHtOTHRicma.  Badial  plataa  jtij  Urgt.  Ex. 
OphiotXrix,  Opkioatemu,  Opkici/^mna^ 
■nb«cd(T  II.— 'EDRTALlDf.  Ami  limnla  or  raollad,  ud 
caT^ble  of  being  rolled  np  towaida  the  month  ;  ambolacnl 
furroiiiFovtred  bynft  iDltvnaient  Bpinaa  are  notpimat, 
Ixit  there  are  tnll*  of  papiua  on  tha  inilnl  nrfaot  oF  tha 
arnii ;  genitil  riefti  trn. 

XaTHOPHiTiDM.  MMropK^lon,  TriduuUr,  JiUr- 
ont/r,  AtUrOBUrrpha,  Atttroptrrpa, 
DiMrOmiion  in  Um  of  Ophiuridea.— Tb*  toUowing  Palaonio 
nwn  are  comnionly  referrtd  to  the  Ophioridea  •.—PrOatUT  (Lower 
HHnrian):  Palmdixui,  .^eroura,  and  Eveladia  (Uppar  Silnriu); 
Sug<uUT  fDe.OT,ian  of  New  York).  Opbinta  (T)  occnr.  la  tha 
Carboniferoni  Liin«eIone  oC  Rauia.  Id  tba  Hnachalkalk  oanr 
Atpidunt  and  ApiccmMi.  and  io  higber  Sacondarj  alrata  Ojiltia- 
itnmt,  Opliioamia,  Ampkiura,  and  other  genan. 

The  Ophiur^Je*  and  Asteridea  BDSBeas,  in  a  marked  degi«e. 
the  power  exhibited  bj  the  nhole  of  the  Echioodermata  of 
r^roducing  luat  portiuos  ot  the  body.  Tho  former  have  re- 
teired  tha  name  of  "  Brittla-eta™"  on  account  of  the  remark- 
able facility  <rith  ichicb  epcciea  of  the  genne  Op/iiocona 
not  merely  cost  anay  their  armi  entire,  but,  at  will,  rapidly 
break  them  into  liute  pieces.  The  Bame  property  haa 
been  noticed  in  the  genus  Luidia  smong  the  itar-fiahcs, 
ia  the  Cnnoidean  genua  Comattila,  and   tbe   Sy»aplidx 


amoiffi  tha  Holotbnridaa.  Writing  of  a  apeciea  ot  Lmidia, 
TtoLE.  Fotbea  remarki :  "Tha  iai  time  I  aTar  took  on* 
o(  thoM  creataiM  I  ncoeeded  in  getting  it  into  the  boat- 
•ntira.  Never  hans^  aeen  oon  bafon^  sad  qnite  bh' 
eonacioua  of  ila  suicidal  powera,  I  apiead  it  out  on  a- 
lowiog  bench,  the  better  to  ad^'re  ila  form  and  colonn. 
On  attempting  to  ramoTs  it  for  pnaerratioD,  to  my  horror 
and  diasppointment,  I  found  only  sn  aaaembtago  of 
njected  mambaia.  &fy  conservattTe  endeavoun  were  all 
neutraliMd  by  it*  deatmctiTe  ezertiona,  and  it  is  now 
badly  tapttsentad  in  my  cabinet  by  a  di^eaa  arm  and  oa 
armisB  diak."  Major  Fred.  E.  Lang  relate*  (A'alvrt,. 
Oct.  IS,  16T6),  that  dnting  a  dredging  expedition  in 
Torbay,  pnaaiBing  on  the  fact  that  aa  a  rnle  he  could 
take  np  IhB  spocimena  of  Comaliila  ronuta  and  OuhioceBia 
rtutila  be  had  captured  without  uceaaiooing  tWr  die- 
memberment,  he  "  pat  aboat  a  htindred  of  the  two  aorta 
into  a  spoDge-bag ;  but  this  was  asking  loo  much  of 
them;"  for  on  reaching  home  he  found  "that  both 
Faather-^ton  and  BrittlMtart  bad  converted  themaelTea 
into  a  mats  of  minee-meat  I  It  would  have  been  difficult 
to  find  a  tingle  portion  ol  an  arm  a  quarter  of  tn  inch 
long." 

Orderly. — CuxoDsa. — The  bodj  JD  the  Cilnoidea 
is  cnp«baped  or 
bunifonn,  and  ita 
base  always  in  the  . 
young  Btata  and 
usually  in  the  tdnlt 
is  attached  by  tha 
apical  pole  either 
directly  or,  as  more 
commonly,      by^ 


The  inferior  or 
dorial  wall  of  the 
body  or  calfx  ia 
formed  ot  polj- 
gooal  plates  arti- 
cnlated  by  thair 
edges,  and  tha  aa- 
perior  or  Tantia) 
f  ac«  or  disk,  which 
may  be  either  flat 
or  anhad,  ia  form- 
ed aither  by  • 
periaomal  mem- 
brane, oecasionallj 
atreogtheoed  with 
scattered  csldfica- 

tbe   TattUOa,   by 

regularly  arrainged 

plataa,  it^inmia, 

resemblii^     tho^ 

oftheiafariorwaU  j 

At  the  border  ot 

the  calyx  are  2-18,  . 

usually  6  arms  or  hroMa,  which  ara  movable,  and  can  ba 

closed  together  over  the  oral  diak  (fig.  23).     Between  thanv 

commonly  in  the  centre  of  the  disk,  ia  tha  mouth,  ud 

near  it,  in  one  of  the  intemdial  spaces,  ia  the  anna. 

It  haa  bean  .bowa  by  Sir  Wjrille  Thomaon.  IPhO.  Tram,  ni- 

civ,  PL  2),  Ibal  the  ikflelon  of  Ar'-- *-  rtlrtilrf 

into  two  ajnrtemi  ot  plataa,  tba  n 


Fia  Sl^-P«(Hina 


■MaduK.   (AOer 


ding  tl 


tba  jolnta  of  tb*  ai 


tha  tmdi^  piata,  aou  mu  juxuw  vi  **«  -*— ..  — —  ^— . — -^  -- —  -- 
latter  Iha  bull,  oral,  and  anal  plates,  and  thf  totirrmdial  and  other 
plalaa  or  qiicule  daveloprd  In  the  diik-mcnbraia.     ■'  Ibe  body  «t' 


03li 

th*  prnUcriDidd 


K  C  H  I  r,  O  D 


a  SI  Bnt,  vtiila  ri-t  in<:ladid  iitLin  tb*  puud- 
J.jro,  tuit  during  Ul  awUcn  fiinl  »lni,i'.  Mlinmndtd  ana  inolotfJ 
lir  ptilM  o(  tha  ivrinnutHi  irrtim  eIouc."  Tba  pmlominuc*  of 
tb>  pariKHHtls  lyttMi  Ib  tha  cilyx  of  tba  olJrr  Cnuoidi  lud  fomi 
kllbd  to  tkaa  !•  bnca  a  bat  of  caciUlenbli  intnait  tg  th*  ambcra- 

Tba  ■tm  U  undo  np  ol  nnmerotti  ouidei  utknUtsd 
nml  inU^i<DiictrrtBd  by  sluCia  fifarei  and  loft 
tiniir.  It  ia  kttachad  at  iU  aiital 
i-nd  l>y  ■  rootliko  exptniii'n,  or  by 
nuniuruiu,  fllniiimitDUi,  bnnched  cirri, 
having  jniiiU  limilur  tu  tbon  oE  tho 
ali-m.  Otbor  Mid  iuibnui>-bed  cirri  ora 
•Uiirb»d  iu  wburU  td  mmy  ot  tha 
uiaiulw  lit  tho  Htcni.  Thruugb  tha 
MUtto  of  tbo  ituiu  run*  a  cinil  contaia- 
lug  a  auft  oDliil  tubiitaiica.  In  tbo 
aduU  ^HfaA'ii,  at  h«a  been  pointed 
cut  by  llr  Car['»uliw  {Pme.  Roy.  Sx., 
1i4Tii),  tha  mi'dalbiy  portion  oi  tlia 


iiKHa«l  » 


pfntaugiiliU'  li'TD-cbambored  dilatatiua 
of  iu  ciirtical  portiua  within  tha  eontro- 
ilonil  t'Utp,  au  J,  r«aching  lbs  carity  of  ths  calyx,  forma  the 
padicla  if  wbioh  chiafly  tha  baaal  or  doraal  lorface  of  tba 
viircnl  inau  i>  attached  to  tha  calyi.  Tha  psdicle  antcra 
into  thd  aiisl  c.in.il  ani  p^iui-s  throughout  itaectiralaogtb, 
nii>n>  »r  Im  ioiboddad  in  iu  vails,  to  tba  commanoaniaat 
iif  Ili«  iiubtvnt.ieular  canali,  whcra  it  apparaotly  beeomM 
c><utiB»iiu  with  the  paaiatin  plaiua  of  tha  diik.  The 
at«in  rarioi  in  langth,  beina  abort  in  Apiamaaa,  \ao%  in 
Vtit-vrii'm  ;  it  i*  round  and  aomaliBica  moDiliform  in  moat 
r.itn<oi<io  Crinoida,  bnt  <n  /Va/jn-i'iiiii  ooippwaaad  a»  it 
Ui  iri  the  calyt ;  in  n'MJacnaiu  it  tapcia  from  tba  calyx 
tl.'wnwaid*.  In  tba  Pabeoioio  Crinoida  tba  articoktiooa 
iif  th^iiaitclaaradiatafnHii  tba  caalnlnnal,  which  ia  larger 
Ihiii  in  the  noM  modan  (otma.  Id  tha  Maioioie  ganarti 
lhi<  arlii'dar  facata  an  eommooly  anit<4  br  ovaceotie  or 
■IrtlAta  Hdgaa.  Ia  tba  SJnnan  (cenua  Ftrirdurrinat  the 
iHHt-li*  ot  tba  atam  ara  alternately  thicker  and  tbinnec. 
The  calja,  whirh  nay  b«  re^udri  ai  fonned  of  Iba  nppei^ 
\\\.i\  iuhkIm  iA  tba  lUni,  it  r>>mpoMd  fl  aeTanl  aeiiea  of 
|>U;i'<.  Tha  lowviL  of  Ibne  ii  ramm.i:ily  foiiced  by  '1-6 
l',.'.^■!>,  the  hataSa,  wbich  in  B.\LjerutHi  appaar  lo  ba  re- 
(r.'.nitrJ  by  a  ain^a  renlnl  plate.  Tha  baailia  in  tba 
V.  >-.'.i.',i  ant  ancccraed  by  the  fMruVuu/.j  or  mtt^raJialimi 
nkft  the  baaaliaor  ibraecomf  oaeornti>re  Nwt  of  plalea  (ia 
A'>iAvn4wlhree\th?  ni.i*;,!/,.!  ^leefig.  £3L  laAaiaowM 
llir  rtitulia  aerai  t>>  f^jrtu  tb*  min- 
«:',.T..jnt  ol  tkat^ri.  i5jj>[\irt*,l 
ty   tbe  raiUalis   < 


i:  R  K  A  T  A. 

ul^manU  ol  tha  pinnnlaa  bona  by  the  aaeand;  aadlaa 
(•lydua  cavi^  is  completad  br  the  periaMoe  nnilios  tto 
bawl  legmaDta  bf  tba  ama.  Wbata,  aa  in  tba  Xnini^ 
ropreaanted  by  tba  modem  Ciinoklh,  tha  diik  ia  man  tr  1l> 
membranous  four  «r  fire  deep  hiROwa  ladkta  uon  ila  w- 
faoe  from  tha  moeth,  whkb  paM  on  to  the  onT  Mrfan  rf 


They  eutj  tfca  lioUow  a; 
tint  tbrw^lb  pone  ia  tba  pMiaoma.  In  16W  lir  i. 
Kota  demonatmlad  (0«)J.  Jfiy.,  iL  249}  in  tha  oaa  of  Hf*- 
ral  genan  of  TaM^la  Crinotda  fnm  tha  MoMlaia  Uaa- 
ilone  (JcriawnaM,  Amfkaraeriinu,  Cf^Aacrmw*,  lad 
Plalfo-iina)  that  tba  grooia  €a  tba  nppM  anrfaaa  d  Ita 
tnnidiTidaaatthairbaaaintottrorhannah  (l)aiifwr 
chaniMl  paiainf  np  banaatt  (in  aoma  caaaa  partly  biiIobI 
the  platea  ol  tba  dooM  or  diak  to  ita  apM,  and  tbHi  •wbf 
vtth  an  internal  dicolaF  i^aatnta^  pnAaUy  tha  mttk; 
and  (2)  an  interior  elMnnd  wbiA  goea  SnH  irte  ila 
visceral  can^.  Tbaaa  diannala,  met  tbffr  iliaueiaj  l| 
MrB^t^hata  bean  abown  ta  bageoawlly  pnwlhtb 
Tiaaiiliiia  riiniiiila  Tl>e  a^acier rbaiwial^ 
ttou  tfaat  Oa  eentnl  opadng  ia  •  nontb,  i 
for  dia  oopply  of  food  and  M  watar  tor  taap 
tba  inlarior  ehannola  pnihaUy  pn  paija  t»  ihi  aahi 
muadaa  ol  tba  ataa,  ud  pbaed  tba  *iaMtalea*iljkc» 
nectioQ  with  the  cnattaa,  if  tba  latter,  aa  a  Mfai 
Crinoida,  «eta  aitnated  in  tba  aiiBB.  In  the  FUmhi 
genna  BJicdoehmut  tba  ata  la  ^liodrical,  and  iMmt  a 

e TO  on  tba  opper  anrfae^M  hnmadiaWj  hla*  la 
ii  aitnated  Aa  onke  cf  •  F*"*!*  ^^^  *" 
apwarda  noder  tba  done.  Wtrtto  tha  fthiiic  QJMfc 
ia  commocly  trgvdad  aa  lh«  naal  tifttia^  it  alBalaJ 
at  tba  extremity  of  a  pnbooddildim  tab*  ^  ft)  inlN> 
ndially  placed,  end  often  of  gmt  Ian|tb— aa  ^Mfe  at  H 
inches  in  PufmoffiMupticahu.  In  esiil^  QoH^tei 
an    two    apaittina  in   the  diak — tha  ,  „,,.,, 

month,  nuul^   raotn^   M  in  Jtkao-  \W  \ 

crimui,   end  the  intmdially  mMated       ||,  TJkl" 
anM.    Tba  BoathMdaaedbT'leheaal     l\\\|« 
the    pniaoaie^   the  erml  tJmt,   which      \\|ll  i   k 
may  oontaia  oabareaB  pkfeik   BttwaoD 
tbaae  run  the  oral  or  aabolacnl  gnvna 
from    tba    moath    l«    Oa    ara&     In 

.  Jntntat     (CbiaftJa) "  the    aliiaa^liij 

'  canal  paeaaa  obliqaalj  duanwnnh  tiam 

<  the  mouth,  than  hM'      ~  "         '    ' 


i,»l  A  which,  M    in     P:  t-.X—\*t.t, 
I  IT    l-ttur;.>Mi   tba  f>b'at.ii.L     The 
an'.c*  of  iha  arm*  ai»  «>>mrtimM 
r,Ji>,  h-Bvlia^  Bulled  by  lyr- 
r  iiur.;.->lt:f  fntnn*     I3  tbi  ~ 


1 


t  a=.l  ( 


.'.v-«>M  :Hi^  >aKi,iu,.T.f  of  the  tivt* 
•n-ir"T  "■-;■!— •■i»,»nJl'y!b*iTl»:«Tal 
arii,ti'r...<r.  f,  r.ii»tS'..l'ci}»,-j:.-:a. 


"fnTx-.L"  *-  ]" 


warda  agui^  and  aadi 
bar  icttninaliB;  to  »  qeat-Ukn  ptnad- 
oewa.     Batweea  tU  otniar  «f  tto 
moma  wall  of  tha  iTJaftaiy  aanl 
and  i»  peril oweal   loaarini  ia  Oa  i» 
tnmnnl  fpM&      The  dcmMe  yA  «f 
',  the  ncal  is  itranfcthi 
I  diiha;Bcditiil?AtfoU^aftki 
'  aided tbewiI1,andthrHaalkaA| 
!  K^tbcr  of  Utm«  of  thaa  plala 

1  U.>iT  csTitT    ia    lined    bv   K 
'  -  iemlnne.  Aei     ' 


.lii*ct  taj  p«iiecM>  yriutt  M  lh»  •%•  iMa  a  MM 
;  >=iU  ^Vea  c«  TalnW  a^  hxte  ffMBi  M  Mr 
'     -Lfi«lk*k.    tW  iiiH  I  tJiaaerf^  jam 
ia  btliH^  ia  fiMd  viik  can,«li4 
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.    (Iftn  Cirpw 


nrd  tTVm  ^Dh^mBZncnlir 


>),  the  teutoclu  commaDicate  at  theif  buw  vUh 
DOD  truok,  the  itniacular  raW.  BeDMtli  tMs, 
ing  no  commanicatioQ  with  it,  lias  tha  niHetUaenlar 
rbich  ia  moall;  divideil  by  a 
'  leu  incomplete  Beptnra.  Each 
(Dbteatacnlar  canals  is  cod- 
vitll  a  branijli  of  tba  axial 
>hich  commuaicataa  with  the 
portioa  o(  the  perivisceral 
by  maana  oF  a  minute  pore  <i' 
.  Qaarly  at  the  csntie  of  the 
irfaca  of  the  visceral  mass.  Bod 
'Ccupieil  by  the  pedicel  balms 
.  to.  As  tbo  axial  canal  ei- 
Qwawaril  through  the  visceral 
comaa  into  contiguity  witli  the  ^^ 
ary  canal,  and  op^ns  into  it  b^  ■ 
r  [niMniiii  There  is  in  the  ' 
third  cjnal,  the  crrliac,  which  ' 
Dkinnation  of  tho  body-cavity  u 
m,  and  is  separated  from  the 
icular  cnnal  by  a  transverse 
a.  At  the  junction  of  this 
1  nith  the  soptunt  of  the  aab- 
!iir  canal  there  is  a  passage, 
Hat-  eaital,  in  which  lies  the  "•" 
cord  kaowD  aa  the  generalire  racAu, 
)a  visceral  genitil  tissue.  Enlargements  of  tha 
n  tie  pinnules  constitute  the  geiii^  glands  of  the 
ci,  tho  products  of  which  may  or  may  Dot  b«  dis- 
by  spcciat  onBcea.  Totrards  the  eitremity  of  the 
I,  in  Anlt'1'ni,  the  partition  IwtiraeD  tba  ocaliM  and 
iculac  csnala  thins  away,  and  becomes  finally  obso- 
13  possibly  aSbrdins  a  dieans  for  the  oircalatjoa  of 
rittre  Quid  of  the  body,  tha  ■ubtoDtaealar  eanaU 
.ting  an  arterial  or  distributive  and  tha  Dcaliao  a 
or  collectiva  system  of  veesels. 
I  the  Bnne  the  teotacular  caoaU  proeoad  inwaida  to 
ith  a  oiicular  canal  aitoated  around  tliB  gullet,  and 
eonnectod  with  it  numerona  short  procaaae*  ainiiUr 
voM  amiula/raliit  eon  of  the  Ophiaridca  (mm 
tS).  There  is  no  madreporio  tuberole,  and  tha 
itie  canal  is  apparently  tmrepresauted  in  the  Cri- 
Bespiration  aaems  to  be  effected  by  the  tentacles, 
Oomatula  also  by  the  ai^cesa  o(  water  through  pores 
<ral  perisomc,  commum'catiog  with  a  series  of  sinasat 
■a  under  surfa^s  by  means  of  funnel-shaped  canala, 
itral  orftaa  of  tha  nervons  system  in  Antedo»,  accord- 
3arpenter,  is  the  dilated  eottical  portion  of  tha  axis 
stem  within  Iha  centro-dorsal  plate,  which  suppUea 
•  to  the  cirri  and  tba  arms,  and  corresponds  pro- 
'ith  the  aii^l  sheath  which,  in  Pettiaerwu,  aeud* 
U  at  the  nodes  of  tho  stem  into  the  whorli  of  cirri 
>  21).  A  fibrillar  band  undarlyiog  the  epithelial 
;h a  brachial  furrows  is  regarded  by  Lodwigaaanarra 
affiroTit  rather  than  a  motor  nerve"  (Caipenter). 
ivclopmcnt  con)m?Dcci  with  Ihft  rmrution  froni  the  (^  of 
HAniCi.  wMrh  acquiTM  fonr  hoop-likfl  ci1ut«d  bands,  and  a 
'  imninil  tuft  of  cilia.  An  pi'lodcnnil  an  or  aiclKnteroa 
rom  an  in\a;initi.in  o(  the  blBEtodenn  betwian  Ihe  third 
Ji'-UiitudlMiul'i;  and  from  thii  three  dinrticnla,  twolatenl 
TcntrjI.  Isko  Ihcii  me,  ti\«  TcmaiDder  of  tho  tnhenteroD 
a  aa  ilimrntirv  rarity  rominiinicatini(  nith  in  interioT 
Nf.  Thr  bltnf  dir-ni-uU  arc  transtoiiied  into  peritoDnal 
!  on  Iha  don.lI  Ihe  oUhT  on  the  ventnl  tide  of  tha  ati 


perltoasal  bo.     Jit  tha  portatlDT  sxtnmKy  of  the  row  Is  a  eriMftona 

d[>k,bjwhiehth*roimgCriai>ldiDbaBiDKiajatlw:h«iltKl£    Tha 

anodio  Iiodv  ol  the  pnnd-emtSTo  baiw  to  shilsL  ths  iiiiiiiilnliwia 

and  tha  two  lower  twtd*  ol 

eUla  diappau,  and  afterwacdi 

^  two  appar  baBd%  lod  tha 

anibrjo  then  beeomta  Ixed  to 

a  itoiu,  aeawaodiOr  soma  oUut 

object       A   B<w  month  Is 

fninad  in  the  cantn  of  thi 

dlik  by  the  ■spantion  of  0ia 

oral  putea,  and  the  intcatfne 

hj  tha  prsdaction  of  a  divar- 

tjcalam    of    the    alliaentaTT 

caiitjr.    In  tha  aJij  Pantacri- 

aold  stage  of  Oamatala  tha 

basals  mt  npoa  tba   eantro. 

doiad  Mginaut,  but  baaoma  at 

laogth  ■BStamoiphoKd  into  a 

stagla  ptoos,  tha  nmUt;  and 

the  caninHlanal  tigmant  by 

degnca  incnssing  b  iIb,  tha 

fifit  imdiali  coma  to  mt  nUHi 

ita  . 


ofoldad  iin  Diuiug  tht 
I  pariod,  dtir  tba  tonat- 
a  an  aona,  the  oral 


■ily,  nnd  tl 
ry.    In  tha  m 


Kalh 


luT»ni  p)a((3.  which  •vrntaally  baeomatba 
jftb'cafyi.  FromthsMntnoftiepoateriot 
i(  eiiht  calrirei!^  nn^  Iba  fatnre  aUm  of 
lins  a  Wkmrd  pralongatioa  of  tha  dorsal 


baaal  plalae  dii^ipaar.  The 
davalopmntDf  the  doisal  cinl 
•aba  ^lee  aa  tho  [nxliiial 
Joint  ca  the  column  enlargu 

piece.  At  the  end  of  Am  or  f^"- ^"'^'•'''^''^'"i'™'"*' 
six  montbi,  when  abonl  1  *a  t^™'"'"!  aa'anl  aita  and  napa- 
Inch  In  diamclar,  the  vouug      ''^■ 

CojnaKtla  dolaches  Itaclt  from  Itmtall,  and  It  then  able  to  iwim  by 
iriCHU  of  Ita  iimi.  Tha  Pantacrinold  laml  fontfut  Onutala  (Sg. 
211),  pntiona  to  hia  dlacoraiy  e(  tlw  nlUpiala  atagaaof  ttaKrowlh, 
Imd  been  termed  by  Vaoghan  Thomjaoa  Aataerisu  ninfttu. 

Tha  Crinoidet  are  daaified  aa  rolTowa  :— 

Ord.ii  I.  TsiEEuTa.  Coin  complelily  foimail  of  calcareaas 
plalea.  oral  tan  wtttaost  snbilUcial  {amwa 

Pamilj.     ToKlata.    Ex.  CgMoerintu,  jfdJtiacTliuu. 

Order  II.  AkticdliTii.  Oiallaea  U  calyx  oanaUy  niealxanous 
or  aab-mambransat,  with  ambulacral  fnirowa 

Tamlly  I.  Ptnlaerinida.  Alwaya  allached.  Ex.  Pitlaeriniu, 
JUuecrtnu 

Family  1.  OomaUtUm.  Attaohed  only  In  the  yoang  alata.  Ei- 
AxUdott,  PioHOQUtia.  Tha  Oretansna  genua  Uarrofittt  al^Mra 
to  have  bean  unattichad. 

The  Ciinoidea  an  repmsnied  by  aigptariniii,  EueaJi/fioerint, 
llamftacrimi,  Tiueerima,  /aUAtaertinij,  Flritthetrinvi,  Cvjira- 
FiUritaiina,    WoodacrHniM,  OyaUuKrHua,  StadetriHM, 


Pn.  ST.— ToaaQ  Oiiatdia. 
t.Ci«laloertBMrwi™,Kin.|  P.  aawrt*K.jnati.  _ 
---   ■     ^B»c|iJiin«te<egBI;  (U limitraie, tot* 


Biticuli  of  tba  a 


From  their  [oim  tha  iMntatad 


1^  or  itliiil-itaim,  aad  in  tiie  north  of  England,  ai 
I  OBCriBDldalLlmaBl«na,aea  J.  Rofc, P.Q.B.,  Owt  M*t-t  ^  V-  *^ 


ECEISODEBUATA 


B'M  cues  FJH-iid,  (^  a  (-"Wat  v^ 
pdTgwul  pU:^ ;  ii  ii  gaj.Ti^  =7  >  e^ 

Tb/t  •leo  a  iL^-n,  w;;*Zy  eii'a.-  so  in:  ^ 
«f  the  CiiuidM  in  ecejcsrti  in,  bi=  Tva- 
Mit  eini;    the    jcoti    >n    RMaiat,    isii 
MaHtima  sooiljiixE:,  4=d  naailT  bKooa  ^ 
brodtr  but  thjooei  tnwirdi  u 
bod  J.     In  .Afi^AWfiKita  C«M  E 
Otel.  Ifay.  18T1,  p.  71)  ih:  taijx  k  com-  Z 
jamti    latcnllj,   and    ibovi  teslj/taxisg  ^ 
aimilv  to  that  of  the  plttM  g<  ibe  padnea- 
ktod  CiTTiptdia.     Tha  phtea  of  U«  aljx 


Iriangnlu,  ud  an  CI0MI7  nniMd  Uptfav; 
thar  wj  Id  nmnlxr,  and  im  8fkir»iUi 
<lufig.38)aniT«fTiiiiBMtgaa.  lACrjf. 
toeriMitt  tb«  eaJjx  ii  ranpuMd  of  tkna  ran  ^ 
of  platca.  vhichmajbanpidedMbMalia,i^k_ 
puabMijia,  and  nditlia.  Accotdiiig  I.1  J^ 
Frofeuar  E.  Focba  {UtwL  t^  Am  Gtdog.  1  m 
Suney  of  Gnut  BrUain,  laU,  ToL  iL  part  H^ 
3),  Dm  foUuving  Mcita  of  plates  mxj  b«    : 


% 


I,  and  tajtnmtiariait  Mliei  od  a  pUoo  belov,  . 
wma  plana  with,  and  ooapUnoaboTathaoTamn  p^nnud 
napocti  rel  f ;  CI  mww 

ding  that  Btructura;  anil     ^^  (^ 

biirruiuiiliiij;  the  mouth, 
wLich  vary  coinidenibly 
ill  uuuiW(%  2'J).  Tho 
pl.iicj  aro  frei|»eiit1y  ^k 
uniamcntMl  with  gnxivet  \— ' 
nil  J  tulnrcliK.  Araiaand 
piaoulet  aro  tiut  unU 
vutiaL    [n  iJomarueijtlUa 

■run  lUB  [ru«i  ■uuiuliiucs  dlHKtloa  *■'!  pr^K-un  of  pUiu. 
tliiy  aiD  wanting,  luii  the  (A/Ur  Forbn.) 
piiiimtcl  urn  atLv:Lcd  t" '"Jiil?'']?  *,";,"°^^■^^'*  ™'J^ 
till)  uiiiM-r  tii>r(iiiii  or  lbs  u,rv/M  »,'i  r'»>>*~i^^  i,  ^  K^u.i 
r,.l,,."  G,mii.....ly  tlo  I.^--™,*-,^ 
aruii[r.<'iiil,t,Miii>bul4ii.i,  aiiJaro  raftoctedtuwanu  [lie  boEB 
(i[  1I1U  1  ihi,  mill  cliiNvly  bi'iilinJ  to  ila  auifaco.  I'uco  ud 
llii  ■iit.iiiiUiilai'nil  aarfkr-i  miy  bo  alarat  {CryjAufriam), 
iiii'j(iilji1y  lu'ittorcJ  (C'oj^fi^naiH),  fo  piin  (SiJifrroiii/t4), 
.-■.  Ni  III  /Wu.h<friHot  (2  in  Bg.  MH),  AVAiiiootm»».,  and 
i>r1i<-r  K'*>i''<'"i  ■bt  lili<<,  and  arranged  to  funn  "  (loctiiiiilcl 
il.  iiuli'i,"  i>r  "  liydrm-pirvi,'  tba  two  halm  i>t  each  rbumb 
!..,..«  ,.u«.,,.i,.l..pi.lrv 


'ii*«llli«1f  Ihln  ]Hrt  lit 


■tiei^Bawa  twlBatMf  ■], 
•«d  h**ia(  nitad  «ilkil,  wpb^laiKh 
below  it,  aa  odiaa  ia  tba  MUOa  liM  of  *  aDiaith  M  X  ■ 
■b*juetiiMottw«etalp)alH-<T(«bM}.  Ab^lnn 
ably,  «B  tba  «nl  pcMaan  of  lb  body,  ialanadkllr  |M 
■a  a  roond  or  ani  BMrtua  eonnd  by  apjiaBadcdwl 
Ina.     Tbk  ia  Uw  oftaka  «l  m^  Mtkritai 


aa  otMsal  a|«rtan,  Om  caatnl  ., ^ 

»boT«uaiiiDMdbu|tt»aBb«lMnlaiii(ft^  Cj^* 
Etu  oecnr  ia  attaia  af  *^ —*-'■-  uib  Ib^  ^Mlr 
cbMCcma  Iha  Lowa*  Mrf  Upw  UnM  aH«a«lwh 
and  appunily  diad  ant  ia  tba  CtailMMhnw  «M^ 


cmrian  pyTamid,  bat  alcH  vdaiMiaTCwartiii^ndib 
ambolacn  coMinBiikala  hr  pwftwatifaab  OtNlfdM 
easily.  Tba  Edikaatarida  |-  -  .  .  -. 
Tbcit  neaiwt  liviag  alty  k  Iba  J 
Sartii,  Lo*.,  wbieb  appnaiAai  JfdmB 

Onltr    r//.— BualODU.— U    tto  yiif  rf  M 
Ecbinddenaa  tba  bnd-t&apad  ot  prioaati^  a  ~ '  ~ 
eloeely  platad  calyr  '  ~   *  *     ~ 

jointed  atem.  Ol 
Prnlrtmitei  two  ft 
baaali  ii  a  row  of  fln  pi 
cleft!  of  the  nppar  poitiaB  ol  IhMa  It  tlM 
kiwer  eode  or  apieaa  of  tba  aalwhiii,  aWfc^By 
third  MriM  d(  Bva  niaU.  dih«M.  tear.  ■•'■"■ 
radial  platct  occupy  tba  q«aN  Imaiw  tkttnl  MHii 
of  the  ambnlacra.     Tba  "THhtn,  <r  "pMidwdiBd 

area*,'  pnaent '—  — -•—  ■ ■  *        ■    ■■     -'- 

of  uuicUi  null 

tbey  aapport  inannlaa;  baoMth  tba  vMm  fa  aialy  1 

lanceotala  plata  fotinad  la  naaj  If  not  Bfl^adnaf  A^ 

milrt  of  two  ctuttignoaa  if  ' 

uf   trau  -  ^ 


il  aoppartad  «■  a  iftatL  ^^ 

>t  tbraa  ba«l  alatw  bi  ^^ 

danbUi  wnrndlag  tba  ^H 

piceasaadbrtalb^w  ^^F 

paitiaB  ol  IhMa  It  tW  ^ 


•DDMior  anfaaa  teMd  IsadtdbaH 

If  irm  a  madiaa  Haa  talWbadxwtai 

innlaa;  baotatb  tba  oniida  fa  Maly  1 

>  fotinad  la  Maf  If  not  allMiriwallhw- 

uttipioaa  phto^  aad  adpd  (y  ■  Hi|li  t» 

piaoa^  wUA  an  idnad  wU  b^J 

I  pona  vgrnm  MwIMq  «•  wbmI* 
canala,  or,  accordiaff  to  Iba  daliHIm  ■(  BBKm  (iv- 
and  MaQ.14  Nat.mi*^  vaL  V.  4lh'  mb.  |k  Mftk*> 
"  bydroapirs  "  oooaMaa  al  "aadtapiii  iM^^H^Mi 
<ida  uf  wbcb  ia  allaJid  lo  Ik  larida  •(  tk  Ad  i* 


EOHINODEKMATA 


■rhilg  the  aide  oppo«il«,  or  lowudt  tut  scntnd  azii  of 
teanl  onty,  ii  more  or  lew  daaplj  folded  kogt- 
Uj"  (bm  fig.  33).     Theae  intaraelceub,  •■  nig- 

bf  Rare,  nuj  poesiblj  reprsmit  the  tnbe*  niider 
ime  of  the  Crinoidea.  Id  Codanader  the  uabalaare 
iflned  to  the  upper  portdim  oulj 

alji.  Foras  end  ettechsd 
en  wenting)  bat  there  an 
d  atraeturee  batwaen  the  aima, 
:  in  ^pearsQca  and  probebl; 
1  fanction  to  the  pecUnaM  Tie.  31.— 
■  of  the  Cfitidea,  their  ridgee,  tin  tt 
:  ihovn  by  Rote  lOtol.  Mag.,  ^'■'"'J''"  _S!!*^ 
iL  p.  361),  being  U>.  top.  rf  i  ,'*:  J^^^ 
of  folde  o(  a  thin  teat  or  mem-     r«ni  #!«'!»  lartiw 

which  were  perhape  "  mfdn-  "*  **  ^*  *■  * 
ice,  lined  with  cilia,  end  oDnalraeted  of  ■  poicw  teat, 
h  which  ail  from  tbe  water  oosld  paaa  1^  dWhtifm  ' 
ipeuded  ends  of  the  neighbooring  tnhee  of  eeoh  two 
icrs  form  at  the  lommit  of  the  teet  four  doable  tad 
ogle  apertaree  oommonlj  termed  "  omiati  oriBoee ; " 
ID  the  two  latter  there  ti  neoallf  a  thiid,  appanntlT 
ipauing  In  EltuOtemriAvt  there  an  thna  peind,. 
TO  eingla  pone  onlf.  The  Blaatoidaa,  which  an 
ireaanted  by  PiMnmitn  in  UnMr  Bilniian  ebata, 
id  their  principal  deTalopmaot  cmring  the  OUbcni- 

epoeh,  at  the  cloee  of  which  thej  Man  to  IwTe 

*r  VIII. — HoLOTHVBTDU. — ^le  Hotothniidea,  8aa- 
Trapaagt,  or  &e«.«noamben  (figk  33  end  3i)  here  a 


jlindroid,  eonteUnua  flattened  bodj,  which  ia  widwot 
md  ia  brown  to  purpliab-red  in  colour.  The  peri- 
whicb  ia  nnciiiated,  ia  compoaed  of  time  lajan^— 
tarel?^  f^idennie,  a  eellnlar  darmia,  and  an  intaaiial 
kyet.     The  ^vo  inCedor  kyen  eoDlaIn 


siiicdIk,  lAieh  faiy  nuub  Meocding  to  the  muim,  ai 
may  take  th*  diapa  erf  p«tbiated  £ik^  whael^  andM 
ami  hookB  {fig.  85).    Banly  the  denal  integnnant  emt 
derelop  an  ammtnn  of  overJaiiBJiu|  phtta  (Aehu),  «UA 

may  beat  apinee  (  JbIhmumcwwm).    Uiid 

ii  a  layer  <f  einalar 
niuiicutar  Sbtea,  ei 
oi  vhiah  paaa  io 


It  tfinee(jrrli'a8uMcwiij.   Uiidadfiiigdiepariat^ 


loDgitadinal  vataSm  that  Um  Helothnld,  wh 

effects  the  diMhaisa  of  iti  vieaat*  at  Ito  h 

mit7  of  iiB  bodf.    In  tha  nidat  af  adiala  e<  tentaoia^ 

five  or  muUiplea  of  flva  la  rambai^  ia  tta  MMlh,  «riiU  ia 

vithoDt  deatal  ipimtu.    Ua  tentaelea  mraeniidenhljr 


,  shapo,  aad  My  ba  ^Mnddtal,  aWal*ahaiiid,piM>«H^cr 
";d.     n^r  eeftaaBOcgBBao<toBA,fl(iiiibitf«a,aBl 
>nallr  aba  «(  Id 


IB  ocaaaa  o<  tosA,  c/imtritfga,  and 
oautaM.    Tha  aliMstuy  oaoal  ii 


(fig.  36).    Tlqr  appear  to 
If  tjeing  coulinaauT 
lootofltanthroMgb 


dmple,  and  naaallj  kagac  Aaa  tha  haAj,  aa  aa  ta  ba  two 

or    iiatf  time*  folded  on   UaeU;  it  ia  atta^ad  t»  Uia 

inttirior  inrface  of  th»  be^  IjMWiwtirim.ai  ~ 

DiAt  io  a  eleaca.    Ita  «iAt  afa  ocaiMaad  a 

layer  i>i  oinnltr,  and  an  intaaaal  nw  of  .„^.,_ 

mnscvlar  flbni,  and  an  Imietneat  oelluUr  Uning.    Ia  com. 

moD  with  the  pMitoaaal  Mufaoe  of  the  body,  it  It  dliatad. 

Two,  or  mcve  nmiffMuar  fiTe^bnoehed  ptoceaeaof  tiia 

eloare,  the  rmpuvbuy  (ran  or  italtrJtaim,  en  ordinarllj 

present,  and  en  ooDMcted  to  the  body-Wl  by  a  neaaateiy 

or  by  thiaada  (fl^  36).    Tlqr  *^P***  ^  ^  ountoij  !■ 

fnnctioD,  water  oeing  «oa'' 

piaaed  into  and  ootoflkm 

the  coDtracbla  di 

mate    ra: 

minale 

which    tbqr  a., 

mnnicetion    with    tho   peritonaal 

canty.     In  SMueitettmu  the  i»- 

apiiatory    tnea   at*    Milf   nn^le- 

bnnclLad.     In  Synapla,  in  ,whid 

they  do  DOt  ocenr,  there  an  fuinal- 

ehaped  ciliated  bodiia  attached  to 

the  maeaterj   of  the    elimentarr 

caaaL     Ttw  nepintory  tree  odod- 

pybg  the  Ttfrtial  left  interradial 

apace  haa  been  obaerred  b  man; 

caaee  to  ba.aanonndedlja^amfn.  8«.  — Dfaoaaaalie 

oftbepaeudhwnalayalemofTCeMk.     ■«a«««*a^oOrtl 

What  ate  tanned  Oaeiwiwi  oromu  ,  ,'™,^*iy™','^, 

are  appEnJagea  of  the  clooea,  whjdi,    toMii<<  nvjnMiT 

acoDrdiog    to  Bemper   {Bntat  im    1^,}  r-\!*_^^ii  . 

UO),  are  mneenlar,  and  can  ba  ved  aa  a  BXana  of  do- 
feac«,  beiug  cqialila  of  pnbndoD  artWMiRr.  IWnaiQ 
trnnlui  of  Ow  paendhtemal  qvla^  «Udk  la  oflMi  onaed- 
inply  complex,  an  two  Tteaeli,  oM  on  tha  daa<  Oa 
other  on  tM  vaotiri  fee*  of  Oo  In^atiaa,  wUek  an  «»• 
nected  with  each  othw  by  MvOlaiy  ntianUiaBB.  Tlw 
•alcateona  tiof  Bomiatdiai  Iba  |dH  ■Ini'r  ■■'v^  *^ 


MC. 


E  OH  — ECH 


■  iM3iJIr  of  five  iotomdul,  and  fl<ra  notched  or  per- 
'■  ~^  -'.  pktM  uniled  b;  mawlw— th* honudogUM  of 
M  tlia  Echinidea.  A  ciidetot  pl«t«*,  in  cettak 
aada  tha  aDU.  Tha  Smd  filling  dt»  wiona 
^^u*  of  tba  ambQlaetal  qmtam  ccotun*  nnclaaMd-oUa. 
7^  aajnlaenl  dreuloi  venal  liu  bdiind  Uw  calcanooa 
TJig;  it  giTu  off  from  oiib  to  Ste  or  mote  Polian  Tcndei, 


ii  M  uimioatsd  at  the  tm  end.by  a  cribriform 
ti  a  Badnpoiite.     Hj  msuu  of  tbo 
•mbnlactol  tomoIi  Gommnmcats  frith  tba  , 
Friib  the  ambnlacral  ring  there  proceed  Ats, 
tcbtacolar  Moals,  which  supply  cecal  braocbea  to  the  ten- 
tacles, and  nioally,  alan,  firs  ambulacial  caoiU,  which  gire 

liM  to  t«  many  rows  of  pedicels 

■ndially,  aod  farmiijg  a  dorul  birinin  and  *etilnl  tririnm. 
SoautioLcs,  aa  ia  Fmiut,  the  padicsU  aro  iiragalari/  dia- 
pened  over  tba  whole  pBciflomB,  or  they  may  be  met  with 
only  on  the  lower  inrfaee  of  the  body,  where  they  aahaerTa 
locomotiuo.  Ia  Molpadia  and  iti  atLiea  there  ara  ambola- 
ctal  canili,  but  no  pedicela  ;  in  the  SyiutpUda  the  cantU 
■le  vaDting.  Tba  texoal  org^na  are  one  or  two  groapa  of 
branched  tabuli,  which  open  eicber  on  the  dontal  euiface  or 
between  tho  two  doraal  tenlaclea.  Except  in  the  6yttaptidv, 
and  apparently  also  the  Liodfriaalidie,  the  eeiea  ant  dia- 
tinet.  The  nerroiii  lyetem  couuta  of  a  circular  cord, 
Ijnng  aboTB  the  ambulacral  ting,  and  giving  off  five 
apparently  hollow  biauEhea,  which  pus  tbniagli  hoist  or 
notches  in  the  radial  plate*  of  the  calcareoui  ring,  to  pro- 
ceed down  the  centre  of  the  longitadioal  nounlat  bandi  of 
the  body 

Dtnlopmrnt  ii  dinct  in  Sihlharia  tmnala  ind  PrrLlaila  Mi- 
ttvmi  And  &  ipAda*  of  Synapta  u  TiTiparcpiu.  The  mAJDhty  uf  the 
Holothuridtft  uodcr^  motunorphoae*,  dnring  which,  towenr, 
no  jlQrtiLiD  of  tiu  BcbiDopjediUin  u  duurdfid.  By  LnvupiutiDU  of 
Ibe  moruk  bd  ivtv^tinu  civily  \t  produced,  into  vrhich  ad  KtO' 
dfnuic  iHTA^mition  opmB,  fonntu  tha  apper  porllon  of  the 
aliamtuy  cuuL  Tb*  diia  thai  it  Bnt  clotha  tb«  body  mnnmoiilr 
b««un<  iiinitrd  (oadoablj  bant  band,  tha  Urra  deTvlopijig  iAto  u 
Diiricu'drui,  khicb  bu  ku-liju  pivoeue^  uid  ocoiicnully  ipcute^ 
Lnt  nrrcr  >  ikFlrtiiD.  Growing  Ion  tmupairnt,  tbt  luncoluia 
Van  Iti  lilvnl  pruman,  iha  mooth  diappun^  ud  tfa<  lurra 
Tii-^rj  th(  ■'  pujii-ibigi',"  in  whlcb  thi  bodj  u  •orrooiid«d  br  fl»« 
ciluU'd  bmpi.  A  DOW  Bioath  with  tnticln  1)  Bon  d*»lapM,  tbg 
f  riiited  bauili  on  lut,  uid  Lbs  uiinil  ituini  tba  mat  ihipe  u 
thi  adalt  Tba  piriloDeal  gavily  and  lbs  unbuUcnl 
driffioata  in  a  cuiA  pnxnji  of  the  arcbcJlteron  or  primitiva  «iclo< 
drrmtl  vit,  which,  arparatin^  from  the  bitt^,  forini  what  bu 
liteD  Icnned  Ibo  va*i-p(ritonnil  Hrk-/'^  ma.givea  off  a  pncna 
whicfa  opeiia  on  tha  dvn\l  aurface,  luid  which  ex'«ntiuJlj  fumiabfe 
tba  Budrcparin  canal,  A  portion  of  Ibg  Tnivla  nouioa  in  coa- 
Bf'tinn  with  Ihii  prDctfi,  and  fa  IraDiforciied  into  the  ambulacral 
TF4vL;  tha  otber  portma  bocomra  twi)  raaUG^-ibnried  TeatrEeaat 
IL*  ai'l^i  «l  Ibe  (fiinrDtUT  oaDal,  aboia  uA  btlov  wbleh  thr* 
(now  ti';;ctbFr.  and  form  a  coDtiouou  luacr,  the  futBTf  prrilaiKj 
rarity.  Tha  laocr  ui>t  outer  will  of  tba  chiinbcr  tliui  mulling 
lvvoiB3  attadwd  TvprctiTFly  to  llie  pumtaa  i>f  (he  bodv  and  to  tha 
allOMBlvr'anal,  tad  uulnfy  ooDtribtita  to  the  pTodartion  cl  tbeit 
fiitiBnlu'l  un»-u1ir  liyrra. 

Tba  Ilcd«(harl'lrs  are  cnqHiut  in  habit ;  wbh,  howem,  of  Ih* 
/iVM/>''4aanBbiiiti>awiiiL     '|'iu<  aprdJ  (uma  dioir  ihcmwlveiliy 
■     'tiiioi  nf  tba  Iwiv,  tail  by  lu'uu  nf  their  tiatu'lu.     Tha 
'  '  1  th'ir  noariitiment  frmn  the  wind  vbirbthry 

wwmMiww,  wa-t  iiwia  DiiixiBir'r.  Komni nileiB,  Bad  elhi-r  mlnata 
Biirniii  bDrulaniv  Amaua  thn  iDlcnwi  puintia  of  tha  Holn. 
Ihnri'lHi  nr*  ^Biall  bibr,  of  tlw  cidu*  FUrvfrT,  cmbrvui  v(  Ilia 
f-it-r<|>.l  K^I*affU  miril.,!,\  indroi>.[->l  enulait-aBi  (/Vm- 
■ulAfffi).  IVrtJUBuptiiM  of //n'ofSnrMaTTiDiIchf'tfmcdil'CbiLa 
■1  ["rt.  an  1  ivNutitulc  an  iaiponiat  articls  (d  cemiDaTH  «ilb  tbut 

Tha  JI->!-.-barkJ<a  uuj  l<e  grouped  aa  frrllowi:— 
I.    Ar.Vi:r'MO:{A.      [lr?[.ir>toiT  tn"s   and  Curldlan  orgnni 
bW:i<.  ;  ini-iili  and  ann*  at  npiaita  nidi  of  lbs  body  ;  BmboUcnJ 


by  Im  tcatadae  and  tan  ealamM  Blali^  lb 
wtllB  and  platH :  Stb  Bttholtm  dbwgi  fei 
bom  tha  nl  atpaa  of  the  body;  pwJaclB 
S^ewaladiia  laattti/irmu  r-'-  •'--  -' —  ""-' 
IIL  DIPNZ0MO(fA. 


terbrsM] 
liaBad,iill« 


Keqdiatsn  tret*  tws ;  CaTiniia  o^ 
id  BBOi  pabr  ;  padisBla  ain^-nakad. 

Mkilael) " ' — ^"m-  -^ 


11.)  LuiirmaHici. 

difaal,  or  blanched,    gi.  aoaana.  Bfloia^m,  lUtiia. 
{%.)  DadraMma.    TaatuJa*  htinrbail      Zx.  rifiK,  hfllt 


:.  lloon,  ¥.0.8.  (Jto.  AO.  Jmk.,  II71,  plin,ta^ 
vbeal-Iika  aplBBla  of  ftBrBdaB(CUnatrtB,(atbiBlk> 
r  OoUlMnu  &CHB  tba  Upps  Ua,  Bad  two  bM  tbi  Wb 


apcdes  an  a  betIm  oT  nry  B , _  — 

ciTity."  UiB.EtbatfdMjm.(intbtJtM)<n?a>aitlknir 
^Sa»bad,  tofaiMtJw  Ja>««t«MWM.  b«a  mTMjKm^mV, 
tba  dkeeraw  fallr  J.  Bianlt>  mwynfliilw.Bl  iWWup. 
ianeinthe  tin«CBiboni»«r-" ' •■  '«-*■ 


ISB».4tr-~>  alB  (MW   rmt.  aaflCuS  w.  MTi  t 


I  DwBt,  -  Caulant  galmmt;  > 


•ry!,r»i 


..._, wj  iBMia»,  — .laiii  i  W» 

-iLD." oL  lua,  iHS-n.  lut  (w  nuini* *»  V««  *«.nt'!*- 

i.->j;j.MuBar»Zn>*.ti^— M<y  imi  ■*■!  ■■STaTiiBBpi 

Ir,  au*.  jUoIL  !•«<   S«*  'tf^B,  BBI  k  a«T-- •—  •■— -•  •- 

ir^  ou,  M  w.  II.  IMiTli.  WHnW  nT  JKk 
*'^'    ".Mhi.  MM  iw«ra  la  ^Biriwm  *i 
^— -  *■ —  •UAVntiOt-—-" 


Srtirtt-.'! 


«'^=- 


ECHO,  in  Greek  mytholi 
mountain  nymphi.     The 


a  of  tha  Omto" 


nympbi.     The  wow 
1  told  of  her  va  ao 


"^iel-la'at 


.bant    Ex.   «yiH^,  CAtradafa. 


Id  of  her  m  ao  tniMVHCBt  tba  Ihn  M 
acattelT  bo  nid  to  behH«  to  A*  llMa  •(  UbdiiH^ 
mytba.  Aa  6el«ne  to  tba  OmkmadMdr  HMMi^' 
Kcbo  traa  the  bmng  who  oodd  lot  ViA  wlB  *•  * 

•pokea  lo,  and  then  conld  Mir  RBMt  Aa  krt  «H*  « <* 


ia  o  1— ju  o  iL 


r  bj  Hera,  whom  tlio  nymph  by  her  chatter  had  pre7«ntad 
>m  discoToring  the  sports  of  ZeiiB  among  ner  sifter 
«adea.  Another  tale  relates  that  Echo  fell  in  love 
th  KarcisAus,  who  was  deaf  to  her  entreaties,  and 
it  in  her  grief  she  wasted  away  antil  nothing  remained 
i  her  bones  and  her  voice.  The  name  Nardssns,  again, 
notes  one  who  is  oppressed  by  lethargy,  and  Uios  the 
)ry  becomes  a  coonterpart  to  that  of  Selene  and 
idjrmion.     Another  legend  speaks  of  her  as  being  loved 

Pan,  the  Latin  Favooius,  the  soft  and  purifying  breeze, 
d  represents  her  lovor  as  seeking  in  vain  to  see  her  form, 
hough  everywhere  he  hears  her  voice. — Ovid,  Mtt^  iii. 
•6  €i  teq, ;  Fans.  ix.  31,  6. 
For  Echo,  in  physics,  see  Aoousnos,  vol.  i  p.  107 
ECIJA,  a  city  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Seville,  53 
lies  RN.E.  of  the  city  of  that  name,  on  the  left  bank  of 
e  Jenil,  Xenil,  or  Qenil,  the  ancient  Singulis,  a  tributary 
the  Guadalquivir.  The  river,  thus  far  navigable,  is  there 
)ssed  by  a  fine  old  bridge;  and  the  antiquity  of  the  town 
trays  itself  both  by  the  irregularity  of  its  p  -angement,and 
'  its  walls  and  gateways,  and  its  numerous  inscriptions  and 
ber  relics.  Among  its  public  buildiags  It  numbers  six 
rish  churches,  seven  nunneries,  thirteen  secularized 
nvents,  two  hospitals,  a  theatre,  a  foundling  asylum,  and 
iracka  The  principal  square  is  surrounded  with  pillared 
•rticoes,  and  has  a  fountain  in  the  centre ;  and  along  the 
rer  bank  there  runs  a  fine  promenade,  planted  with  poplar 
ses  and  adorned  with  statues.  From  an  early  period  the 
x>emakers  of  Ecija  have  been  in  high  repute  tnroughout 
yam;  and  woollen  cloth,  flannel,  linen,  and  silks  are 
anu&ctured  in  the  town.  The  vicinity  is  fertile  in  com 
kd  wine,  and  cotton  is  also  cultivated  to  some  extent 
tie  heat  is  so  great  that  the  spot  has  acquired  the 
briquet  of  El  Sarteu,  or  the  Frying-pan  of  Andalusia, 
sija,  called  Eatya  by  the  Arabs,  is  Uie  ancient  Astigis, 
liich  Iras  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  Roman  colony  with  the 
;le  of  Augusta  Firma,  and,  according  to  Pliny  and 
)mponius  Mela,  was  the  rival  of  Cordova  and  Seville.  If 
oal  tradition  may  be  believed,  it  was  visited  by  the  apostle 
ml,  who  converted  his  hostess  Santa  Xantippa;  and, 
cording  to  one  version  of  his  life,  it  was  the  see  of  the 
moos  Crispin.  Among  its  modem  celebrities  the  most 
markable  is  Luis  YaJfz  de  Guerara,  the  dramatist. 
>pulation  27,216. 

ECK,  JoHANi7  Maieb  voir  (1486-1643),  the  most  in- 
ifatigable  and  important  opponent  of  Martin  Luther,  was 
im  13th  November  1486,  at  Eck  in  Swabia.  His  father 
IS  a  peasant,  who  becoming  bailift  of  the  village,  added 
:k  to  the  family  name  Maier.  The  son  entered  in  his 
3venth  year  the  university  of  Heidelberg,  from  which  he 
mt  to  Tiibingen;  where  he  took  his  master  of  arts  degree 

hia  fourteenth  year,  and  afterwards  studied  theology. 
e  then  went  to  Cologne,  and  afterwards  to  Freiburg, 
lere,  besides  studying  jurisprudence  and  mathematics,  he 
oght  philosophy.  In  1506  he  published  a  work  on  logic, 
■om  this  time  he  appears  to  have  devoted  his  attention 
iefly  to  theology ;  and  his  skill  and  versatility  in  scho- 
itie  disputations  having  attracted  considerable  notice,  the 
ike  of  Bavaria,  in  1510,  ppssented  him  to  the  chair  of 
eology  in  the  university  of  Ingolstadt  In  1515  he 
ok  part  in  a  public  disputation  at  Bologna,  and  in 
»16  in  one  at  Vienna,  on  both  occasions  gaining  great 
miration.  In  1518  he  circulated  privately  his  Obeliict 
ainst  Luther's  thesis  on  the  mass.  Luther  intrusted  his 
fence  to  Oaristadt,  who,  besides  answering  the  insinua- 
NU  of  Eck  in  400  distinct  theses,  declared  his  readiness 
meet  him  in  a  public  disputation.  The  challenge  was 
eepftedy  and  the  disputation  took  place  at  Leipaic  in  the 
[lowing  year.  It  lasted  for  three  weeks,  and  Luther  as 
m  2B  CarUtadt  opposed  himself  to  Eck.    The  general 
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imprenioQ  was  that  vietoiy  retted  with  Eck ;  bat  apparently 
Bttoceis  only  embittered  hu  animoeity  ag^dnst  hia  opponenii^ 
for  from  that  time  hia  whole  efforts  were  devoted  l» 
Luther's  overthrow.  He  induced  the  omversitiea  of  Cologne 
and  Louvain  to  eondemn  the  Beformer'a  writings,  and  in 
1520  went  to  Rome  to  obtain  strict  regulations  against 
what  he  called  the  *<  Lothonms."  He  returned  wiSi^ 
celebrated  papal  boll  against  Lnther'a  writings,  and  with 
the  cosmiisaion  to  poUish  it,  bnt  at  Leipaic  met  with  so 
bad  a  reception  from  the  iiLhabitantSy  that  he  was  com- 
pelled to  take  refuge  in  the  FenUne  convent  Eck  took  & 
leading  part  in  the  Angsbnig  diet  d  1530,  uid  in  the  con- 
ferences  at  Worms  in  1540  and  at  Ratisbon  in  1541.  He 
died  in  1543.  He  is  said  to  have  been  a  bad  linguist,  and 
not  an  able  theologian,  but  to  have  possessed  great  readiness 
and  fluenqr,  a  retentive  memory,  and  remarnble  dexterity 
in  aophistical  argumentation.  Among  hia  nnmeroua  writ' 
ings  is  a  translation  of  the  Bible,  which  waa  written  to 
supersede  that  of  Luther,  but  met  with  no  anoceas. 

ECKEBMANN,  John  .Petxb  (1792>1854),  friend  of 
Goethe,  and  editor  of  his  works,  was  bom  at  Winsen  in 
Hanover  in  1792.  After  serving  as  a  volunteer  in  the 
War  of  Liberation  (1813-1814),  he  obtained  an  appoint- 
ment in  the  war  office  at  Hanover.  At  the  «ge  of  twenty- 
five  he  became  a  student  at  the  gymnasium  of  Hanover 
and  afterwards  at  the  university  of  Gottingen,  letnming  to 
Htnover  in  1822.  Hia  Acquaintance  wiw  Gbethe  began 
in  the  following  year,  when  he  sent  to  him  the  manuscript  of 
hiM  BeUr^smrPoetie,  Soon  afterwards  he  went  to  Weimar, 
and  was  appointed  private  aecretaty  to  the  poet  For 
several  years  he  was  also  engaged  aa  tutor  to  the  aon  of  the 
grand  duke.  In  1830  he  travelled  in  Italy  wiUi  Goothe'a 
son.  In  1 838  he  was  named  councillor  of  Uie  grand  duchy, 
and  appointed  librarian  to  the  grand  dnchess.  Eckermann 
is  chiefly  remembered  for  the  important  contributions  to 
our  knowledge  of  the  great  poet  contained  in  his  Getpraeie 
tnit  OoeChe,  tne  flrst  and  second  parts  of  which  appeared  in 
1836,  and  the  third  in  1848.  This  work  was  first  trana- 
lated  into  English  by  Margaret  Fuller,  and  published  at 
Boston,  U.S.,  in  1839.  AAoUier  English  translation,  by 
John  Ozenford,.  appeared  in  London  in  1850.  It  hai 
been  translated  into  almost  all  the  European  kngnagea^ 
not  excepting  Tnrldsh.  To  Eckermann  Goethe  intrusted 
the  publication  of  hia  posthumous  works  (1832-1 833).'  He 
was  also  joint^itor  with  Biemer  of  the  complete  edition 
of  Goethe's  works  in  40  voIsl  (1839-1840).  Eckermann 
died  at  Weimar,  December  3, 1S54. 

ECKEB8BERG,  Cabl  Yilhslk  (1783-1853),  Danish 
painter,  was  bom  in  Soulh  Jutland  in  1783.  He  became 
successively  the  pupil  of  Abildgaard  and  of  David.  Frein 
1810  to  1813  he  lived  at  Paris  under  the  direction  of  the 
latter,  and  then  proceeded,  aa  an  independent  artist,  to 
Rome,  where  he  worked  until  1816  in  close  fellowship  with 
Thorwaldaen.  His  paintings  from  this  period — ^The 
Spartan  Boy,  Bacchus  and  Ariadne,  and  Ulyssea— testify 
to  the  itifli^^«)A  of  the  great  sculptor  over  the  art  of 
Eckersberg.  Returning  to  Copenhagen,  he  found  himself 
easily  able  to  take  the  first  place  among  the  Danish 
painters  of  his  time,  and  his  portraits  especially  were  in 
extreme  popularity.  It  is  claimed  for  Eckersberg  by  tho 
native  critics  that  '<  he  created  a  Danish  colour,"  that  is  to 
Bay,  he  was  the  first  painter  who  threw  off  conventional  tonea 
and  the  pseudo^lassical  landscape,  in  exchange  for  the  dear 
atmosphere  and  natural  outiinea  of  Danish  soene^.  But 
Denmark  has  no  heroic  landscape,  and  Eckuaberg  in  kaing 
the  golden  common-places  scarcely  succeeda  in  being  delidit- 
fuL  His  landscapes,  howAver,  are  pure  and  true,  while 
in  his  figure-pieces  he  is  ahuost  invaiiahly  conventional  and 
old-fashioned.  He  became  the  president  of  the  Daniah 
Academy  of  Finn  Arta  in  Chariottenberg,  and  died  in  1853. 
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ECKHART,  JosAXms,  or,  Mxcndiiig  to  the  gsnml 
daignatiMi,  Msiiter  EcUult,  Uia  flnt  of  ths  gnat  ipaenlv 
tive  mjitiea,  flonhshsd  during  tha  bittar  part  of  the  13tK 
ceetDry  and  ths  eirlj  part  of  tha  14th.  EilnDMljr  little 
ii  knoim  of  hii  Ufo ;  tbe  date  and  plana  of  hia  birth  are 
equally  nncertain.  AcconUng  to  lome  aceoonta,  ba  wik  a 
natira  of  Straabnrg,  a  town  with  whidi  he  mi  aftarwud* 
cIomI;  connected ;  according  to  othen,  he  wu  bom  in 
fioxoDf.  Ttithsmim.  ono  of  the  bast  aothoritiM,  apeaks  of 
him  merely  lu  "  Tautonicna."  12G0  has  treqneatly  been 
givBD  u  thi  date  of  hia  bitth ;  it  wai  in  all  probability  aoms 
yean  earlier,  far  we  Icnow  that  he  w«a  advanced  io  ago  at 
the  time  of  hi)  dmtb,  about  1S3T.  Ea  appeara  to  hava 
entered  the  Domlnicaa  order,  and  to  bare  acted  tor  aoma 
time  a*  profenor  at  one  of  llio  coUcga  in  Parti.  fii« 
reputation  for  Uimiug  nu  vei;  high,  oad  iu  1302  be  wu 
■ummonrd  to  Home  by  Boniface  VIIL,  to  aniat  in  ths 
controvtny  tfain  being  carried  on  with  Fhilip  of  FniDca. 
From  Bonifooe  be  ruceimd  the  degree  of  doctor.  In  1304 
ho  became  proTiucial  of  bia  order  for  Bezony,  and  in  I30T 
was  TicaT-genend  for  Bobemio.  In  both  prorinoii  he  wai 
diitinguLihed  for  hia  practical  refonua  and  for  bia  poirer  in 
preaching.  In  what  manner  he  ceoied  to  hold  bia  high 
olSce  we  do  not  kuon  ;  indeed,  lereral  yean  of  bia  life 
abont  thia  time  are  a  complete  blank,  Towoida  1320  we 
bear  of  him  ai  preaching  with  great  effect  at  Culognc^ 
when  he  gathered  round  htm  •  nometoui  batid  of  f  ollowen. 
Before  tbl«  tima^  and  In  all  piob*bility  at  Stiaaburg, 
when  he  appean  (o  have  been  for  aonte  yean,  he  hid 
come  in  ecntaet  with  the  Biokabm  (j.  *.)  and  Bratbrea  of 
the  Freo  Spirit,  whoM  fnndomental  notion  he  may  indeed 
be  uid  to  LiTe  •yileaialized  and  exponnded  in  the  higbaat 
form  to  which  they  couU  attain.  In  193T  the  opponenta 
of  the  Bcghnrda  Liid  hold  of  certain  propcaitioni  contained 
in  Eckhut'i  work*,  and  he  wai  aammoned  before  tbe 
Inquisition  at  Cologne.  The  hiatal^  of  this  occuiatioa  ia 
by  no  neana  dear.  Eckhort  appeals,  bowever,  to  ban 
inade  a  conditional  recantation — that  in,  La  profetaed  to 
dinTow  wbaterer  ia  hia  writipgi  conld  be  uowu  to  be 
erroneoat.  Further  appnl,  perba^  at  hit  own  le^neit, 
woi  made  to  tbe  Pope,  and  in  1339  a  bill  woi  pnbliahad 
eondDmning  certain  [>iupoaitiana  extracted  fnui  Eckhart'i 
worki.  ButbeforeltupublicatiouEoUwrtwMdeML  Tbe 
exact  data  of  bin  daath  in  uukoown.  01  bii  writiugi, 
KTtia]  of  which  una  cnuincrHtcd  by  Trltbemiua,  there 
irnain  only  the  Scrmonii  mid  a  few  troctatea.  Till  recently 
the  nu^ijtity  of  thci>u  Hera  atlriboted  to  Tanler,  and  it 
ii  only  from  Plittfir'a  catvlul  edition  (DnitdU  JtfitUfr 
d.  XIY.  JahrkuH-l^t.,  vol  n.,  18J>7}  tbit  one  hai  been  able 
togatber  a  truu  idua  of  Eckhort'a  actiTity.  From  hia  worki 
it  ii  trident  that  ho  woa  deeply  leaiiied  ia  all  tha  philo- 
sophy of  the  tiuw.  He  wai  a  thoruugh  Arialoteliau,  but 
by  jirefcrt'Dcu  appenia  to  huro  been  drawn  towordi  the 
Diy^licut  writings  uf  tlio  aeo-Plitoniita  aud  the  pnando- 
I)i  iu}tiu).  liiabtyleb  uiiayncamatio,  brief,  and  abounding 
jti  lynibul it'll  cijii t'MsioiL  His  manner  of  ihinkingii  dear, 
Cl'.lii,  and  logical,  and  he  boa  CL-ttainly  given  tha  moat 
coinidi't<>   i'\|iuBitiou   of   what   may    be    called   Christian 

EcklutE  hat  b.-en  called  the  fin>t  of  the  ■i>eeuIativo 
myMici,  I'Ut  Mich  a  deai^tnaiion  lequucssomB  qualidcalion. 
Wilbiu  tb«  Chrialilii  cbuich  from  the  time  of  Frigcea 
thciv  hnd  I'Ci'ii  .t  coiKtant  tirvaia  ol  what  must  be  called 
ny.'.iii'in,  orijinatinj;  for  Ihe  lunat  jun  Iruui  tbe  writiuga 
fi  tbu  tico-Ilni'tnivt:!  eii'i  of  Diauymus  tbo  Aruopagite. 
Thi<  Ivn'l'.'nry  in.ty  be  nulvd  in  Uunavcutura.  in  Albert 

Jinilvr  whiim  I^khdrt  i^  nvX  lo  hsTe  atudii-dj,  and    in 
(luinin :  it  ia  maio  jiroiuineat  in  Hugo  and  Bicbard  of  tit 
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the  elenunt  of  myitical  apeenlatioB  fot  tbe  fimt  time  emm 
ba  tbe  fient  at  oU-important  By  it*  meoni  tha  chant 
doctrines  an  made  intdliAhiU  to  thA  loasj^  lod  fma  it 

but  nktnrol  that  b*  should  ^lado^  divetgi  mm  mi 
mora  widely  fnm  the  baditional  doatrias,  so  iLit  ri 
length  the  relation  betveeo  hia  taodusg  and  Ihit «( ita 
church  appealed  to  be  one  of  omodtiaB  nther  Ibi  4 
TecondliatunL  Eckbatt  i*  Ibo*  m  Inth  ths  Int  rig 
attempted  with  perfsct  freedom  and  lariat  tenaJrtM^b 
gi\s  a  specnlotiTB  bass  to  relipaaa  Jocttinefc 

It  is  not  posiibU  to  expoiud  ia  detail  bow  o^M 
endsaToura  to  ezplaia  ths  main  jHnsiplsi  «f  the  Chiitin 


of  the  relation  bftween  God  and^aMMthMcU  Iktn 
are  logiesUy  eonnsetsd,  sod  ft  eennleta  SKporfriM  <Hii 
theoi7  mi^t  stut  from  eithw  Lis  tbsekif  «  U 
peychology.  I^asan,  tlis  sotkor  tt  K  niat  nWla 
monc^nph  on  Bekhat^  adopts  tha  Islter  eoai*%  te  fa 
many  naaona  the  othsr  sniwsia  thj  BMot  snttfalit 

Th>  timduanti]  tbo^t  bom  whkk  EAhart^  thate  Mi 
Is  that  or  thiAbwilntafrAbA«tUBltrs*Ae«^nalA«ia 
AMTttram  OediolhiagWiadbiiK,  Bat  tUAbaMi  m* 
EAhsrt,  th.  Dn»  atwwuHliHL  tha  fch  fctwre.  etftisai  Ihlidl 
thtdosT.  With  Di;Hn:«Bs  tU  Aimagil^  Tibht  iarfbatt 
dlTlB»HU»,thaO<idtol,<    ■    -^^^-'    -      ■■   -      "- 


^^-2jgjM-t«-a*aJfc 
h  iartwiy  m  alhSs  bikj.^  a* 


lAlA  dastay ,   _ 

GodhsuiUlBCOBiprAradbls,lBaipnaabfc.  Itlalslnlhaitei 
ret  u  tha  moat  n>l  <(  bainn  it  mart  be  eoMdnd  aa  diriM 
uotntlU,  ■  oODlaialiH  flniielf  Iha  etiglB  a»d  laal  al  4  d 
fblsn.  Thk  OadheoTfa  Bot  Oed  aa  toawB  t*  n  Mm  A) 
OodbMdUwtiinMOolaraaaibaciaeralTed.  Attlb|itafc« 
tha  tnsalika  batwtta  the  diria*  abeobM  oat  Ibo  MMd  Mk 
EokbutiifKota  bee  with  tkeeneUdiaedlTaf  afl  ■iilliMw 
myrticLBD,  sBil  it  la  ef  lBtet<«  1*  eomon  hia  matbd  d  aWa 
wlib  that  adopted  bj  lata  tUnkai  rf  Ua  tM^adi^  u.  Bad* 
■nd  Ewder.  In  the  Oodhaad,  ««  te  evetythte  ■««■  tt 
Etfchsit,  there  PMt  be  JWIii|«iJ>aJmalt»a»iii—^a^«fcrj 

potEDtisllt},  wbit  ths  tbbg  ia  In  ttadf ;  the  Am  m  sakM  k  M 
whieh  It  S»eoBir*usr^4«t{ecotbeia.  Tha  (Mhrf  imA 
iiuJf  hi  tbe  penoBel  Oud,  Oi  Tkl^  >W  tte  QaA^  k  s 
epiiituil  HibetaiKa,  eod  ■•  each  aia  ealj  baeieio  Hal  W  wma^ 
DtM,  by  na«!tlaa  ea  aelt  by  adTennsrieB.  TbalwU^* 
and  arprewe  la  th*  Filhat  The  fa  h  tbe  Weed,  ^  m  *» 
thmigheBJlneddebtbeFaibattiafiieelfaiMLkaa  AeAwb 
Ikti  bo  dietlBelioB  of  Urn*  or  ma^  Falba  sad  lea  me  k  «T 

The  rsth«ataraillybaauUe8aa,a>dtko>hN« 

itberelberlBlenaadnatnelwaibibeMA-  ^ 

-■■      the  8eoi  only  thrasih  the  bwS^rftti 

riTlagataJfrt.aaila»M^  da«ElMM* 


xhi  Sonioto 
Felher  ii  nel 
EloD,  onlytbraoghaalTligsti 


the  8«i  ue  ell  tUnn  made  l«t  mIt,  Eek^  fa  anlil  MfM 
-  -  Id  idol  rocm.  He  bolde  rtiewdy  U  Ih  eaoalkd  tUm 
tbanadMsii^d 


ia.:d  temi  or  iiuipkr^  to  be  awcCabd  by  wa  Aa^ 

llirouflli  thonnht  IreeJftemlbe  llwili  tlMi  ai  fn  aJ  Maa  mm 
thie  Idetl  woildle  ceUt^  to  tb  wary  rf  iw)  lU^baAialit 
•bo*,  nor  doa  baeipUia  IbeeHarvl  i»lefa^da«S  the  M*M 
UBtmec,  Wbco.  th(Rre»,  Cckhsitaada  e(  thaaertlva^ 
tuyla  IhFdi.ine  eiiitens.  ef  Oel  M  laetw  BImnV  !•  aaMl 
thinp.  end  of  eU  tbiBfi  bebg  Ood,  ha  MM  la  arfrtrt  ■ 
Kpnk  of  thii  Ideal  weild.  oat  oftUap  aa  towaa  ts  H. 


look  a  pract 
a  aU  thaae 


writen,  with  the  i  t^eoad 


rtortfctaBaahavwatsH. 

fha  OoTas  all  ttfap  dubs  fa  aMa 

M  «ra«fa4  d^  ttk  ai« 

!•  bn>nghl  ebent     In  ba^  ifarially,  ««•  fa  flBlr'^f 
nlhn.  J  cosBitloa,   Iho  Mat  a(  laaab^  le  the  shik^  til 

RTMUid  bKh  itf  (M  wd  eftta  HlMknb  |*iriK|Si«flW 


Aa  kU  Ihugibue 
into  the  unity  of  tbe  dirine 
uf  all  ttiingt.     In  man,  '^- 


E  0  K  — ECL 


if  Xckhut  tba  nuk  {FaniUiu,  Sei<aHb).  a  In  trotli  Ood  nrUu 
H  man.  In  cogftitian  of  Ood.  Ood  ud  man  tn  out  i  tbua  ii  na 
diMtiiotbmoIkninmudhuiini,  uidhne^  uoppoaadtoanidilaJ 
knovMf*,  it  tuf  1"  nnedbith.  tn  Dch  Itilii,  tbin  b  inrvlnd 
sot  anij  tMnn,  bat  will,  tor  tha  diTins  iUnminiUaa  teuoMt 
■pentin  or  bdcM  iMl  (flgct  thmuili  ttiB  >UL 
TokttiSatohllniiua  wiihOndii  the  finiJ  god  of  octiTitr,  ud 

■I. 1.  <.  -1 .  („  ,(^j  tsnpuilioii  of  all  indirtdaiJlti. 

to  be  ttia  aidj  mrthod  wberebr  Uie  birth 
f  be  btoagtit  «bont     When  thii  -■-'- 


•r  tin  Son  in  tl 


Ji  wouM  flaw  fn 


icTittiOodiitiwiU 


._. ft  dootrin^  end 

-uiui  luu  »ppe»i  Miong  the  Bretlirsn  of  the  m»  Spirit,  mm 
•ndad,  ntb«r  Ihu  0TeII»m^  bf  Eckhut  For,  uvonflnf  to  hii 
tHohiBfb  lU  i^  ■boTt  tppliei  onlir  to  tht  "nu-k"  in  the  uij 
th«  other  fecultjce  mm;  be  n«»aabl7  ukd  L^timstBlj  Bmplond 
•boot  othd  uU  teniponl  mitten.  B;  thuloop-hola,  iJas^  h* 
neap«  Ot  dnctriiis  thnt  wotki  in  cntlrelT  indEadoa^  Ha  !• 
CBiAd  to  hold  the  biluica  between  Inwud  fnling  uid  ODtwud 
■ctioD,  end  on  thie  point  hii  teaching  ii  Importidit  la  nUtioa  to 
tb*  UtR  Befofnution  thinken 


i.-iiir*T;-iri i.XiZrS 

ECKHHL.  JoazFB  HiUHTn  (1737-1768),  on*  of 
tlte  mD«t  dintingiuslied  DomuDutista,  wo*  bora  kt  BunnlBld 
in  Lower  Amtri*,  Junoarr  13,  1737.  Hu  fMlur  wu 
ftum-ileirBrd  to  Count  Zinieiidorf,  uid  ha  recoived  hii  aaily 
•dnoatian  at  tba  Jeaait'i  CoUsgn,  Yiranl.  Hnn  mt  tha 
■ga  of  fourteen  ha  tu  admitted  into  tlie  ordor,  itill  puiaa- 
ing  bii  atodiea  with  eamaatDeai,  and  oapeciaBr  dovotiiig 
Umaalf  to  antiquidea  and  nniniimatics.  Aftai  bomg  engaged 
M  pnfenoT  of  poetiy  and  rhatorio,  fiitt  at  BtaTar  tJid 
•ttenrarda  at  Tieana,  he  wai  appointed  in  1773  k»«p«r  of 
tfa  cabinet  of  coini  at  tba  JaaoiCa  OoUege,  ud  id  tba  auno 
yMrhewBDt  to  It«l;for  thepnipoM  of  petiMul  intMotioti 
mod  atudy  of  aotiqaitiM  and  roina.  At  Flomoehawaa 
omploTad  to  arrange  the  otJleotion  of  the  grand  doka  of 
Toicany;  and  tbefint  fniita  of  hia  atudyof  tUa  Mid  othar 
eollactiona  appeared  in  bia  Jfumi  Ttttrtt  JIiwoda(i,pabliahed 
in  177S.  On  the  diaaolntioD  of  the  order  of  Jeniita  in 
IT73,  E<^el  woe  appointed  by  the  empreea  Muia  Thereat 
pofeiaor  of  antifluitiea  and  nnmiamatica  at  the  ocdTtni^ 
o(  Tiaima,  and  thii  poet  he  held  for  twenty-filar  Jtu*. 
He  Wda  in  tba  following  year  mads  keeper  of  the  itnpertal 
cahinet  of  coins,  and  in  1779  appeared  hi>  CcUalngM* 
TiitddiioiutuU  Nutnantn  VtUmm.  Eckbel's  great  woA  1« 
the  Doctrina  Jfumonira  VtUrum,  in  8  Tola.,  the  firit  ot 
whidi  wu  pnbliehDd  in  1793,  and  the  bat  in  170S.  Tht 
aothor'a  rich  learning,  comprehensiTe  graap  of  hia  aubjeot, 
•dmirabla  order  and  preciaion  of  atatement  in  thie  maater- 
tiiaca  draw  from  Heyna  enthuaiaatio  praiu,  and  the  adtnciw- 
fedgment  that  Eckbel,  oa  the  Corypbana  of  nnmiamnHatat 
had,  out  of  the  mass  of  previonaly  looio  and  confoaad  faoti, 
eonatitDteda  true  science.  ATolnmeof  Addemla,  prepared 
by  BteinbUchol  from  Eckhet'i  papeis  after  hia  death,  traa 
^blnhed  in  1826.  Among  the  other  worka  ot  Ihia  great 
■diolar  are — C^ix  de  Pitrret  graven  du  Cabinet  Inpirial 
Am  Auiiqatt  (1788),  a  useful  school-book  on  coina  entitled 
KwngefaaU  Anfangiffri^ide  ncr  aUm  Numiiraatik  (1787), 
«f  which  1  Frerch  Tenion  ealaigcd  by  Jacob  appeared  in 
1825,  &=.     Echhel  died  at  Vionno,  May  16,  1798, 

ECLECTIC  (from  hOJyt,  I  lelact),  a  benn  of  whidi  tha 
■wat  Important  sppUcatioa  is  in  [diiloaophy,  denotea  a 
tUnker  whose  viewn  ate  borrowed  partly  front  one,  partly 
fran  another,  of  bis  predeceasoTs.  It  paihapa  teqniret  to 
be  notad  that,  where  the  obatttcteristia  doetriaea  ot  a 
pUlea^bj  are  not  tbua  merely  adopted,  but  are  the  modified 
jaodDOta  of  a  blending  ot  the  eyitema  from  whieh  it  tafcai 
Si  riM,  the  pbilosopby  ia  not  pKperif  eolM^ft 


Hm  hiatoiy  hoth  of  andeBt  and  ot  modem  edecticin 
ahowB  that  edactioiam  natnrally  ^rin^  up  when,  wbila 
litetary  nltws  makM  the  doebise*  ot  the  chief  idut»., 
aophiea  biuiliar  and  pteaema  an  intenat  In  pbileai^,  the 
fint  pnivuit  ot  thinkaia  ia  not  pordy  aMenWlTo  tnlL 

la  the  3d  oentory  B.a,  a  tunarkaUe  tendency  towatd 
edectieiatn  began  to  manifest  itself.  The  leasing  toanira' 
at  tba  one  ezplanation  of  all  things  which  had  iuspirait  tbo' 
older  philoambata  became  1m*  earnest ;  the  belief  Indeed} 
that  any  ancn  esplanatiaQ  was  oUaiimble  b<^o  to  foil; 
and  thna  men,  not  feeling  tha  need  of  one  complete  logical 
system,  came  to  adopt  from  all  aystami  the  docttiues  which 
beat  plaaied  tbam.    In  Fanatin*  we  find  ona  of  tl«  earliest 


^iiit ;  and  about  the  same  time  the  Hina  qiiiit  diaplayed 
ititlf  antODg  the  Paiipatetia. 

The  philoainihy  that  took  root  in  Boma,  wiwn  pbiby 
aophy  nerv  became  other  than  a  aecondaiy  pnrstdt, 
was  MtmaDy  tor  ths  moat  port  aeleetio;  ot  tU« 
Cicera  1*  the  moat  atnking  iUmtntion, — his  philow^cal 
WD^  oonaitttng  ot  a  mixture,  with  little  or  no  blending, 
of  dodrinea  borrowad  from  Btoidun,  Peripateticism,  awl 
tha  aeeplieism  of  tba  Kiddle  Academy.  And,  not  to 
mention  namsrona  nanus  of  minor  impottaaee,  eoleetidsH 
badanothsriapnasntatiTestBomeintbeteliootaf  BeKiu 
•tul  Botion,  m^  warn  half  Stoie,  half  {^(hagoreao. 

In  the  laat  ataga  of  Onak  pUloaophy  the  adaclie  quit 
prodocad  nmaikaUa  Naolta  oataida  tha  philoaofiUaa  «t 
thoee  ptcmriy  tailed  adactica.  TUnkan  eboaa  thair 
doottinea  mn  Many  sonroaa  from  tha  vnantad  tsaddac 
ot  Ariitotb  and  "Btiio,  ban  that  of  tha  I^thagoiwH  bb3 


-Htttatwi,  Oooatid^  and  the  olhtr 
ayatama  wbieh  are  gtoqied  radar  the  muut  AlenBdriaa, 
tfdjr  eelsotie,  nnrMtinjL  as  ther  did,  not  of  a 


aU  the  t«MUng  both 
ot  Plato  and  ot  Aristtrtle,  but,  in  faot^  (hey  aiUitaarily 
intaipated  Aiittotla  ao  aa  to  make  him  agree  with  Plato^ 
and  Plato  ao  as  to  make  hia  tirhmBg  oonsiaCent  with  tha 
Oriental  doetrinaa  wUcb  thay  had  adopted,  in  the  Mina 
manner  ai  Iha  wb^lmTi  atUmptad  to  leegoeile  Aiiitotla 
with  'the  docbinea  of  tha  ehnnL  Ameog  tha  early 
CSiriatiana,  Clamant  of  Alenndrii,  Origas,  ud  EiDeaioa 
'ipUkaophy. 
<d  laodenapl 


eoleotic.  In  the  fint  place  he  cannot  ba 
demea  tae  ptana  of  originality;  and,  in  the  aecood  plac^ 
it  ianot  aomoch  that  hu  viewa  of  anytime  wera  bonowed 
from  a  nnmbor  of  philoarahen,  la  tnat  bi*  tbmking  wat 
inflnenoed  fint  hj  co*  philoBopher  (hsD  \tj  »aiAh»t. 

Bnt,  daring  tha  pteaent  cmtory,  the  tenn  eoleetlo  hu 
ooma  to  be  spedalty  applied  to  a  nomber  of  French  philo- 
eophen  who  difier  considerably  fiom  one  aootheb  Of 
these  the  earliest  wen  Boyer-Cdlard,  who  was  midaly  ft 
follower  of  Reid,  and  Maine  de  Biian;  but  lh»  namaU 
•till  moi«  appiopriately  giTen  to  tha  school  ot  which  the 
most  distingiiished  members  are  Viator  Oowin,  TUodofe 
JooBtOT,  Oamiron,  Bl  Hilaire,  KinoMt,  aainiar,  ud 
Banimoa.  Cousin,  whoaa  Tiewa  wied  ooDBdmUy  at 
difi'erant  pcnoda  of  hi*  lite,  not  (ally  adoptad  trady  what 
plaJad  him  in  the  doetdasa  ot  lAfontgniks  BmrOoDaid, 
ud  HaiM  de  Bino,  o(  Ka^  SchtQiBibwd  Bicel,Biid  ot 


im 
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IIlb  ancient  philonpliiga,  lot  luqirFuly  maintuDcd  lint  tbo  I 
aclectia  a  tba  only  method  now  open  to  the  philosopher, 
whou  fuDctiun  thos  reaDliej  iCsclF  intn  critical  aelectiou  and 
notluDi;  mora.  "Eodteyitcm,"  heBuerted,  "iscot  filaa,  ' 
bat  incomplete,  and  in  reuoitinj;  all  incomplete  ajiteme,  ; 
WD  should  luTe  a  completa  iihiloajphj,  adequate  to  the 
totality  oF  conacioosDcai."  But  ttaa  asmmes  that  every 
[ihiloiophical  truth  ii  contained  Bomeohere  in  the  Tarions 
pliiloHopbiea  ;  and  if,  u  it  wouU  be  aurely  raih  to  deny, 
there  >tiUrettiaLai  pbilaioiihieal  truth  undiacorered,  bnt  dis- 
covciaUa  by  bnman  inlelligiiQet:,  it  ia  vTidcnt  that  eclecti- 
ciam  i*  not  yet  the  only  philosophy.  For  a  diicuaaion  ol 
tbo  qaeaUoQ  bow  far  the  above  dicta  oE  Couain  repnoent 
bia  own  motboil  of  philoiopbizing  wo  niuat  refer  tba  readec 
to  the  article  CoiTsni.  Eclecticiam  gained  gnat  popnlaiitj, 
and,  partly  owing  to  Cousin's  poaitiun  oa  minister  of  public 
initrnction,  bscame  the  autborued  eyitem  in  tha  chief  aeatti 
of  leaminff  in  France,  where  it  has  given  a  moat  remark- 
able  impnlae  to  tbeetnily  of  tbe  hiatoiy  of  philoaophy. 

EGLirSE.     Bee  AanoxoKT. 

EOSTASY  (InrTwnT,  from  UamHu,  to  put  Out  of  its 
place,  to  alter),  a  term  applied  to  a  morbid  mental  coadition, 
in  which  the  mind  i*  entirely  abaorbed  in  tbe  contempUtion 
o(  one  domioaiit  idea  or  object,  and  li»a>  for  the  time  ita 
normal  eelf-controL  With  this  there  is  aonuaonly  aiMci- 
atcd  the  pravalence  of  aome  itroag  enotion,  which  manifeeta 
llaclf  in  various  ways,  and  with  varying  di^;r«e*  of  iatenaity. 
This  state  reaembles  in  miny  points  thst  nt  catalepsy 
already  described,  but  ditTen  from  it  laSciently  to  cooati- 
tute  it  a  separate  affection.  The  patient  in  eeataay  may  lie 
in  a  fixed  position  like  tbe  cataleptic,  appaivntly  quite  uo- 
nxucious,  yet,  on  awokiug,  there  ia  a  diatinct  teooUection 
of  virions  perceived  during  this  period  Uore  frequently 
there  is  violtot  emotional  cicilnnent,  which  may  find  e>- 
pweaiou  in  impaseioped  utterances,  and  in  extravagant 
twdily  momnenli  and  Mticnlation*.  Thi«  disease 
tMully  preeanta  Itsalf  as  a  kind  of  temporaty  teUgiona  in- 
"--'  trod  aa  an  epidemic^    It  ia 

1  examplea  of  the  dancing 
J  in  tbe  Middle  Ages,  and 
it  Uadard  at  tbe  grave  of  the  Abbd 
Pari*  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  century,  and  in  more  n- 
eent  times  has  been  witncaaad  during  periods  of  religious 
ezcitomcnt  in  this  conatry.  This  disorder  is  highly 
contagious,  fttid  resilily  spreads  by  imitation.  As  a  disease 
it  ii  more  curious  than  important,  and  for  its  trvalment 
require)  tlia  judicious  ciercisa  of  moral  infloences  rather 
than  medical  rcmediee,  although  theaa  also,  as  in  (be  case 
of  similar  ailmenta,  may  often  ba  used  with  advanla^ 

ECUADOR,  or,  in  full,  Li  Hefdbum  nai.  Ecuadob,  an 
independent  stnto  of  Isnuth  America,  traversed  by  the 
equator,  from  which  it  talua  ita  name,  and  bounded  on  the 
V.  by  the  United  Rtates  of  Colombia,  E  by  Braiil,  a  b; 
rem,  and  W.  by  tba  Pacific  Oceso  (see  plate  xi  vid. 
L).  Its  area  cannot  beslatad  with  any  close  approiimation 
to  arenraey,  for  large  districts  along  tbo  Irontien  are 
equally  claimed  by  Ecuador  and  (he  ueighbouriug  powers ; 
and  oven  within  the  limit*  of  nndiipnlfd  poaseeeion  no 
■yvtematic  aurvej  has  been  undrrtAea.  According  it 
Villavicvncio,  the  area  ia  only  I2T,20!>  English  square  miles; 
bat  F.  Hantmuin,  quoted  by  Behm  and  \\'iign<r  (ISniill- 
rrvR^  drr  Kr,'f,  1674,  p.  76),  makes  it  S48,S80  by  plani- 
Btlrie  calculatiiin  on  tbe  basis  of  If.  Kiepert's  map  in  his 
/fitmhHtit,  lt>72.  Kirj^ert  places  tbe  eastern  limit  at  70' 
W.  bf  Urrcnwich,  but  itue*  not  assign  to  Ecuador  the  dis- 
pntcd  territory  along  loth  sides  nl  tba  Mirafion.  I'ba 
po]iubtionirasBtatei1).yVilhTicenciuatl,lUr<,0»'JiuI857, 
ciduiive  oC  iOO.WU  "  «iUl ''  luJiani;  but  uu  oftlciol  oati- 
nato  fur  thif  mmc  year  is  quoted  by  Wappaus,  which  gives 
enlj  (*'<1.043,  ciclunivc  of  150,000  ••  wild"  Indiana,  and 


even  this  ho'thinka  is  pToloUy  too  luti^  Bia  opiaiee  itia 
far  confirmed  by  the  memoir  trf  the  miniater  Leon,  pbUhM 
in  1875  at  Quito,  according  to  which  tba  total  pupuistii^ 
eiclujiive  of  about  300,000  Indiana,  waa  8M,13T.  T^ 
Qolapagoa  T«laTii<«^  an  nninbabited  group  with  an  ana  J 
2051  sqnara  miles,  are  dependent  on  Ecnadcr. 

Mounlaiiu. — The  great  South  American  chaiu  of  tU 
Andes  traveraes  Ecnador  from  south  to  north,  uJ  [nt 
the  prodomiuant  factor  in  ita  physical  conslitutiba.  lu 
tiro  Cordilleras  run  parallel  with  each  othor,  and  incliac  n> 
olovnted  longitudinal  volley  about  iO  miles  vide  anl  M 
mites  long,  which  ia  divided  1^  the  tniNntas  titoiV 
RHcfot,  of  Tiupullo  and  Aasnar  into  tbe  thna  gml  ishs 
ol  Quito,  Ambato,  and  Caenea,  which  ace  stain  sahdirtM 
by  inferior  rideet  into  irt^uUr  xtetioDS.  Tbe  oMt 
CordilleiK  attain*  ia  tevcrol  of  ite  anouaito  a  ksifk  d 
more  than  18,000  feet ;  tbe  weatem  has  only  oae  (Oia- 
boraio)  which  exceed*  17,50a  Tba  Quito  plain  bss  KIM 
teet  above  the  tea,  Ambato  SSOO,  and  Cnaaca  TNO:  tU 
last  two  ate  comparatively  barren  and  mtlaDchely,  «Us 
(be  Brst,  though  aomnablMkltieatal  tba  tbiM^  is  cbiM 
with  Itixnriant  vegetatioB.  Tfaa  altitnde  of  tbaTitipdbv 
Chinncha  ridge,  etretdung  lenm  from  Oola^aKi  t»  lUais, 
is  1 1.9D0  feet,  and  that  of  tha  Asanay  tidn  abont  ll,Hb 
Both  the  wealere  and  aaataiu  atopea  ol  Iba  ^ain  an  ■aikd 
by  magnificent  vallaya  of  cmuoD ;  tba  faiB«^  wkidi  tm- 
tains  at  leiut  aix  enccaaDve  terracao,  baa  an  avaiage  giateal 
of  275  feet  pet  mil^  while  that  of  tha  lattot  ia  aaff  li& 
Qianitic,  gneisaoid,  and  aehiatoa*  ndca  am  tha  ■■ 
material*  ol  tbe  gipntio  pila ;  the  aaumlla  aia  ofH 
witb  ttachyte  and  porphyry,  aad  tha  aidsa  at*  stmea  wk 
immeuae  beda  of  gravel  nod  v^eanic  dabna.  KovhM  in 
whole  Andean  qatam  do  tba  individMl  maaanw 
"  it  a  danli^nant  aa  in  tW  EcmImm 
IB  vnlleyof  QnltoaloM  tbiMan  tanli 


fom, — beta  a  peifact 


t^  pnaeating  «  bMntif  ■!  titis^  il 
imdtharaa  tmaeatad  caWk  Am  • 


l3gtdai*rB  the  Mbviat  an  etprta  Bith  M*il 
dywibi,  Anlisau,  CatamjO,  T.lai^ait^  HiMfcil||Wi 
tf,  Coliist^  a>l  .&■■!;  ■  ^ 
-  "^snImo,  OtCaeschL  TlrWeris 
liasst  Tana  vim,  eaJOriMla 
atstoHd  to  tta  eMMm  nan  « |iA*« 
mon  pnperiir  ifpvdsdastb*  Bosm  Hfat  rfjwelia.  kn 
ritutdd  st  the  DanhBB  and  of  tbe  maf  OMml  vbBit,  iHms  a 
luuk  t  of  lS,aie  Im^  and  ti  r«M«katik  fir  tta  VMl  ■ufdiaa  if  al 
uT  water,  tb*  msft  otmrfva  ol  which  teak  Bl^  la  l«l.  1W 
Mine,  Midvslat  tethe  "lifc  fwJMttnfr'  twm  fiH  U.irftM 
nother,  (■  •oiBCMdto  nltr  la  the  gniMtlaBsf  nsMMas  dripw 
■id  to  ban  bn  eoBtsiaed  b  ft*  OKhsna-a  fhsMasMSk  W 
mt,  wUch  hae  tern  «ll«i  to  wssMin  ffV^iw.  rf^  »—* 
IDE  invHtintiiin  tote  tha  oiub  gf  Aa  lant.  OnaUfBtr 
^loln,  CiyitBbnra)  It  riMtd  inatl*  am  tha  eiaali^  Hlkda 
dliUngiUhwl.  is  Hunhaldt  ebmnm.  ftim  a»ei|  nba  ■■■  a^|il 
mounUin  Id  tha  weild.  It  is  the  Utlsst  SBSBB*  btk*  tiMt 
Coidilltn,  uii  nmdi  oat  St  tba  bi«  ovsr  a  vn  ail^Ha  ^ 
Anti<*i»  itM  iritb  a  doobt*  deoM  to  (be  M^  rf  »M  bA 
itnj  TftKoU  tbt  neal  of  ite  fanar  acttvUy  in  Ha  wa^s^ 
lin-Rrwiia,  of  which  nuK  aoeoriiag  to  Oitm,  h  taenia  baa 
•Dd  five  boBdred  ftft  dsn  II  msj*  saw  ha  AbI  *i*  ^. 
upaaadM,  tbonsh  HanhoUt  sa*  ^wa  Issatag  to  INt  Oa  B) 
•Ida  is  lh«  bmnis  mtaoT  Aatfaaa  at  a  hMt  rf  HMW 
■boTa  ihF  iM.  To  tin  ant  t>o  haka  BiJitlMa  mi  k^ 
ll.(^i,i«ipcctlTalrH.IWaMtlMSfcattotila>l  IIB|  i*^ 
liitts  ■[icBtloa  has  baaa  nU,  Mriuaa  b^  Oa  riv^  rf  ttr 
•outhns  ulriibaiir  CotonxL  TUs  MOdlsat  si  saldi  last 
.liwlj  tHnTticDy  a<aaiE*d  (nL  vL  p.  MS^    It  b  tha  MM 

1.    ••f^  j^  aoeaedhf  I*  0**  ■ 

*,  tba  iSSsK  iTaia  M«i^ 

than  Dm  seatb  ■aW>.      Ths  mImL  ■«)•  • 

'    Hm^  wttk  BBV.  ba  Aa  ■■* 


an*,  ircordiBjr  to  W^aar 

lUilhtly  ttetPK  than  Iba 

l^J'  3u'.     Un  tha  tut  it  ..  ».«_  -...  .^w. 

iliauullykapIbanbytbaacllvsrAsttBdewlab     aumf. 

.,tiu.at»l  ij  W>tp<r  aa  has  Oa  tbil  af  H.M  iMh  la  tssM 

bv  a  buRl  of  tnel^  nah  tamlis  a  bkok  otaaM  *ws  Ii; 

White.    UotbasoallHn*to|%Mak4|Us(lMHlN\aa' 


0  U  A  D  0  E 


tM  cf  poniliiTitlo  udMite,  ctUad  (I  Picae^  tl 
MAKttebWi1wikl,llfH  itabutdib  ftr 
H^udftmltifnamlinarungliiaaaa*  ibmr  of  thmd  to 
b*  tiwlltlifli  whteh  wuda  It  *•  tlia  ml^iial  ninaill  <f  tb*  mmw 
da  Uown  off  it  Uh  imt  traptloa  la  Tttt.  Tha  piiwnt  nmait 
I  uoally  (ordi^  1b  elmda ;  tod  ■nn  in  th*  cltuM  noKh  tl 
M]>m  It  bMMBM*WUa  mdjtot  dgfat  or  tan  diji.  "On  tk 
iMDua  plMM^'  Kja  Wuna  (If.  JMn  f»  In^^  Amirlkt, 
.  ni),  ''diUgbtsf  UM  PuufHtUupnnillBgilinstluiaf 
M  wiiul  Ii  moidioul,  uullf  tnm  tha  taatb  in  tha  inoniIn|.  ud 
«qnantlr  tnin  tlia  nmth  in  tha  araoiDg ;  bat  am  tha  atanaJt  i^ 
otofaxl.al  a  hal^  et  18,000  laat  tha  scfth-wart  vtul  almja 
iwnOtniPoAaiiXfbtitj.  Tha  gnduUr-vldiBlnc  rolouis  clsnd 
iMlntiallj  ^^M  m  >iiilli  laatain  (UnoOini  nrartha  rim  of  tlha 
Uo;  at  a  lldrii^  brntara,  o(  aboat  31,000  faaV  it  taddanlj 
vai  to  11m  aom->a^  and  ■■■■intjim  that  djractloa  till  It  nuhaa 
hrf|^«tatl«a«tSi,00O(Mt.  Thm  an  thni  bom  tha  footor 
m  -nUaao  ta  tha  U|^irt  hnl  attained  b;  ita  aBoka-do^  Ihtaa 
alto  dbtiiet  ngalar  canasta  of  wind." 

Tba  priMipa)  Modnrt  oT  tha  Colopul  crnpllotu  It  pnmioe  atana  ; 
id  tha  Bulla  of  the  monsuln  m  eoTtrad  vith  iImd  bedi  if  thli 
atnial  ■winjiw<  vith  bvohjtia  nekL     la  tha  Tiaini^  ba^aata 

[anaoao  bu  baaa  llttla  T^tod  aioapt  hf  u^nainMuvh  at  the 
oUn  tnMiina  (4  tha  Idou  btlltrad  to  ba  bid  in  «a*  of  Ita  Uhaa  1 

^dia  Lengo.  Ita  hal^t  Ii  V.f'S  bat,  and  it  la  aaid  bj  Villavl- 
' — *-  **  _—.*_:_  ]ui[i  qnantiaea  of  pvrita&  In  ngolaritf  of 
-  -""ipad  aammlt  of  Tnngnngiui  la  aimilu  tc 
LB  ilUtnda  at  U,tii  Ittt  abora  the  PaciBo ; 
aa  It  liaaa  dinctlj  from  ■  rials  onlj  £700  foot 
^  and  ia  sonnaotad  with  the  pDrdUkn  onljt  by  a 
knife^dge  "  tram  it*  (oiitham'  din,  it  hu  a  maeb 
Toator  qiparaat  elAVition  thui  many  a  niDantaiD  that  reallf  OTar- 
oea  it  ll>  alopa  ia  38*.  A  ntvact  fed  by  the  aoon  OD  the 
SBBit  dacendj  lEOO  feat  in  thne  laapai  and  an  nonaoiu 
laaaltie  lava-itTrun,  hlvk  ajid  araoath  and  bairai  aa  whan  ftnt 
t  ^^*^Hl  may  be  traced  in  a  north-eaat  direction  aia«aa  tba  channel 
if  maay  ■  chafing  tomnt.  Thamoat  notatilacnintianwaain  1II7. 
Tbatbat  the  mountain  la  now  to  bo  claued  irtlh  the  apafadm 
man  doabtfuL  la  1833  Dr  Tarry  reported  that  amoke  wm 
ilBMaC  atwayi  aaoondiiu  from  tba  top ;  Bpnia  aaw  amoha  laaaina 
Vom  tha  weatam  aide  fit  13S7  ;  two  yean  later  Wagnar  Bonld  find 

Ihia  i  but  sDCa  that  data  Prof,  ORod.  on  lbs  authority  of  Dr 
raylor  of  Blobamba,  npotti  a  eoDtlon^  tnUgiDooa  diaebirge.     El- 

*..._._  _* ■— "rpitar  atiape,  comiatiDg or  eight  anow-rladpeaka, 

.T.i,  4.  '/.rssfeetinhrif'-       ■---■-- 


TOlcaaio  ttrmldan.  Hw  iBt|iiiBc«ooa  of  ill  mui,  im|ioung  Ihondl 
Itba  feom  almMt  any  paint  of  rter,  eaa  ha  ftaUy  leundalad  ml* 
tMiatbaFMUa.  Tba anmadthMDanr baaa la^ >  Hnh^ 
attalaad  to  a  bd|Uolie,tSl  ia  laitt  i  BoUrv^lnnidi  anoadal 
tUa  lliait :  taT  BoiibuaaU  «ad  Hdl  laaobad  U,«t  ta  UtL 
Aeoaaa  oaa  ba  obtatnad  iltbw  bj CUllivnIla  at  bj  a»  ■iil 
■  itnteboltoad  and  rard  aboat  thnt  bUm  la  loaalb  lAleb 
AMaa  tba  K.T.  rida  d  tba  ■oantab  at  an  OmoS  of  atoto 
ibab  1<,000  faat  la  aaending  by  tba  omul  tha  tmallv  eaa 
iwoh  abeat  18,310  Itat  abora  tba  oaa  oa  honabaok,  and  pnina  Ua 
dUInilt  fOi  on  loot  till  about  1(,«0I ;  taUng  tba  othtr  nota  ha 
ilaojia  at  tba  baokada  ateot  11,004  f*at,  Biay  Hwaad  to  a  balgbt 
d  lt,UD  by  bia  mala,  and  attaiai  hia  Inttbial  bmlt  at  1«,T7J. 
1^  tb*  nottb  «l  CUmbotaKi,  and  aapanlad  from  it  oata  bj  a 
narrow  Tallay,  Camhwiraao,  or,  «t  tba  iDdiaaa  oaUtt;  CUmCoiuo'* 
Wil«,ilMitoabrf|hto(18,»SIM.     It^wtollapreaentdlmbddiad 

odlaMofitahollowiammitialfM.  QaiiMoOt^farUMraonb, 
ii  aafyoaad  U  b«B  anlbrad  a  tfmllar  bta.  It  aow  eontirina  in  ita 
toUow  mmmlt  an  aitaniiTa  lake,  which,  accordiDc  to  ValaaBs 
.nd  WtaTiceidD,  haa  fnqaantly,  and  noat  notlcMbly  lb  1T40, 
tiatnoovowlwlthllamaa.  Tb*  height  la  ealcnlatad  at  abant  13,S>0 
feat.  Qialaa  la  a  magnilcant  monntaia  with  two  pyramidal  paak^ 
cf  whioh  tb«  MUoat  ilBM  lT,8St  IMt  abora  tha  am.  Is  tba  IBlb 
WDtory  it  waa  trinnomatrioaUy  mtaaniod  by  tha  Franoh  Audamldaa 
BoDgnet  j  and  Y^nar  aaooeaded  In  raaoblng  within  600  feet  of 
iha  top,  aad  ««a  onlv  pta*aatad  by  a  aaddan  ttonn  tna  eomplat- 

alhoaaaaaL  Uafaa  taa  oal;  ba  a*ad  to  a  balghl  ol  18,100  W. 
aaologloil  phaaomaaa  lunlah  ao  atidanca  et  any  TokanIo 
utlTity  dOar  ftom  tba  nmnit  oi  tha  ildN.  Cornion,  ao  called 
IVom  it*  haatMHtpad  appaaranca,  ia  aqaallr  daatjtato  ri  a  enter. 
1U  aammlt,  ]t,TM  faat  abon  tba  aaa,  baa  baas  iMtbad  by 
La  Oondamla*  aad  Roagar,  Hombridt  and  Bonplaad,  and  Joa* 
Caldia.  Atietio,  abont  10,000  feet  in  haigbt,  iua  Dothing  Teij 
remarkable  in  Im  appeannee  or  hiatory.  According  (0  Wagner, 
it  haa  no  actirlly,  and  trem  Ita  veathtr-wara  aiwct  aeema  of  oldrt 
lata  than  tia  Dightiar  naigbboor  Piehlnoba.     Tba  aammlt  of  tha 


iJrior'oFth 


■r  and  La  Cauda- 


illailaof  Teryln 


d  by  Hacrboldl,  th.™  « 


tba  bad  of  the  only  nti  glic.tnioown  to  eiiat  in  tb 
Andaa.  Banni,  which  brinEi  Iha  lilt  of  tba  am 
Eaatein  Corilulero  to  m.  clove,  le  perhapa  the  moat  r« 
1b  tba  world.     Since  the  Spanish  caoiLDat  thne  h 


LB  by  which  CtHC-or 

U  ]^-Allv-wta  bio 

I,  ud  1«t  tbo  rank  it 

ut  in  all  tha  Andoi ;  bi 

lacript  haa  aoTn  bwr 


^^e"l?'" 
I,  th«  fl^ry  diechj 


itUofiaTB 


peaki,  of  which  tha  .  .     _ 

<hlncb%  alona  ditpUp  Tolcsnlc  tctitltj.     The  enter,  bclici 
to  ba  tha  deeput  on  tba  laca  of  the  globe,  emriit*  of  a  funnd- 
ihaped  baiin  £U0  laat  deep,.  1300  feet  wide  at  tha  bottom,  and 
inwanU  of  a  nlla  wide  U  tho  mooth.     The  isner  aiJea  riaa 
rticaUy,   in  otbara  vilh  an  angle     ~  ~  ' 
1  bu  an  angle  or  SO".     Bongtr  ani 
irluk  In  nta  ;  Wioe  and  Horeoo 
I  niter  In  184t  |  and  Pamnd  and  Orton  faiTa  dncoadad  to  tha 
:  liotlem,  tbo  lattor  In  1U7.     Orton  glTea  a  thrllllDg  dtacription 
'  'A  hia  eiplolt.     Ua  foond  that  tha  nal  cona  of  emption  ma  aa 
imgularbeap  260  feat  in  belcht  and  800  ft*t  in  ^ametar,  contaio- 
[ng  abont  aenntr  rent*.     Tha  tempmtnre  of  tha  Tapont  within 
;  tlia  fomarelawia  184*.  and  water  boiled  at  IBS'.     Tharaharaban 
iirecmptiima  ol  Pichincha  doc*  the  BpaaWi  eanaaaat— in  UW, 
I  1B66,  l&7r,  1S87,  and  IMO.     Tha  aaeond  oorrrad  I)aito  tbraa  lert 
deep  wiUi  aahea  and  atonia.     Tba  laat,  harpily,  bnko  down  tbo 
wutmi  ^da  of  tha  crater,  as  that  in  any  Ititnra  gMbnnt  Qnlto 
will  prohaUy  ba  aalh.     Wsaa  tb*  outiiqnab*  of  A^aat  IMT,  the 
mountain  haa  ami  futth  dan**  waaaii  of  bbok  aauka,  and  laiga 
[uauIiUB*  of  Rue  land.     Of  Cotocuhi,  aeonicalinBimit  10,288  fiot 
,  .    ........<•..  K  tmncaled  cona  abont  10,100  IM  high,  wmpara- 

iwn.     Tba  lattar  ii  ritnabd  on  tha  ftontien  rl 
notthan  nd^boor  Cambal  II**  ia  lb*  tanitoty 


•no  '  S^h. 


It  700  or  800  fwt  lb 


tha  rim  of  the  cnt«r.  From  time  to  time.  papccLally  during  tht- 
minyoeaaop,  the  vymptoms  become  mora  violent,  tha  ngantlc  j?t 
<f  mdteo  rock  kipi  up  2000  f^et,  the  eiplocioni  are  louder  and 
mora  terrible  than  the  conDonadiiig  of  urnica,  and  the  Tioiae  of  th^ 
than  den  a^dat  tha  donda  ii  answered  byatill  more  awful  dramufa' 
from  lb*  infeiBO  below.  Thoagh  of  eicortionil  lalerert  to  thi' 
ahyaieal  inreftigator,  not  only  en  aoconntor  thli  perpctnal  actirity. 
bnt  b1v>  on  account  of  iti  peculiar  poiition  in  the  Andean  range. 
Sanffii,  by  reuon  of  Iha  difficult  and  dinBaroiu  oounliy  bf  whic) 
It  ia  aammnded,  bai  been  bni  rarely  riiltei  by  Kuropein  trateUen 
WiM  and  Oarcia  Morrno,  and  eltenvanli  aehraarda.  itte3iple< 


eiplortr.  Tbo  "  Mountain  ol  3B0>."-for  lucb  ia  the  meaning  »( 
Cumpn-raia,  the  original  form  of  the  name— ittiiiu,  according  t< 
Haaboldl,  a  height  of  Sl.tlO  fEtt,'  and  wm  long  regarded  ■ 
tba  culminating  pumt  of  (he  Andea.  Tho  fact  that  It  onlymali. 
tba  plumb  lino  derate  7*  or  8"  >bDfla  that  it  la  probably  hollow 
aad  thinlasodoaU  the  now  eilont  prak  wu  once  eloquent  wltl 

'  Belai  ud  Slubel  niaka  it  only  20,0»7  feel. 


Riven. — The  nrpliu  water*  o(  the  oiatam  Temnt  in 
Eoundot  all  find  their  way  to  tba  gnat  bead-itream  of 
tlie  Amaxon;  thoae  of  flie  weatam  form  a  larga  Dumber 
of  independeot  rint*  diiembogoing  ia  tlie  Pacific.  The 
Napa,  which  claim*  tlie  fint  placs,  riaD*  In  the  eaitam 
defile*  of  Cotopaii  and  SinchoUguo — the  priDCipal  loana 
being  tha  Rio  del  Vnlle,  which  travenea  the  Valie  Vidoao. 
The  river  ii  itill  1450  feet  ebove  tba  eea-level  nt  thaTilbiga 
of  Nipo,  S9S  at  the  month  of  the  Coci,  Ci8S  at  the  moutli 
of  the  Aguirico,  hW  at  the  month  of  tho  Cararaj,  aad  3B5 
where  it  join*  the  Mnivilan.  The  current,  u  nbeerred 
by  OrtoQ  in  the  month  of  Korember,  wu  liz  mile*  tA 
hour  at  Napo  ;  in  the  conne  of  the  next  eighty  mile*  tlia 
river  fnlli  300  feet,  end  prodaeea  e  Gne  eeriea  of  lajiid*; 
and  from  fianta  Rou  downward*  the  rate  ii  not  le**  than 
fonr  milei  an  hour.  The  breadth  of  the  itrenni,  which  ii 
only  120  feet  nt  Napo,  hoi  increaied  to  1  BOO  feet  by  the 
timo  it  naehaa  Coca,  and  near  tho  end  cd  ito  coaiae  ii  little 
lei*  than  afnll  mila    Tie  janotion  with  IheMataliMi  taket 
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pUce  by  MTaral  diitinet  moaUu.  For  lome  diaUnce 
bejood  the  month  of  the  Ckwe  the  channol  is  navigable  for 
tteam-boats,  and  the  natiTes  proceed  in  eanoea  at  for  is  the 
Oitaract  del  CSando,  3832  feet  abore  the  Bea-leveL  The 
CnraraT  riaee  in  the  LUngaoati  Cordillera,  and  flowa  almoet 
parallel  with  tbft  Napo  tiU  their  point  of  confluence,  a  dia- 
tanee  of  490  miles.  Hie  waters  are  rendered  unpalatable 
by  a  reddish  slime  in  the  lower  part  of  its  course,  where 
the  current  is  very  gentle.  The  Agnarieo,  formed  by  the 
union  of  the  Cofanes,  San  Miguel,  and  Axuela,  which 
descend  from  the  Pimampiro  Cordillera  in  the  northern 
limits  of  the  country,  has  a  course  of  about  420  miles. 
The  Coca,  rising  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cayambi  and  the 
Gkiamani  Mountains,  receives  the  Maspa  and  the  Cosanga, 
flows  eastward  along  the  line  of  the  equator  as  far  as  76*  10' 
"VV*.  long,  turns  southward,  takes  a  leap  of  137  feet»  and 
maintains  the  same  direction  till  it  reaehea  the  Napo  mther 
as  a  rival  than  a  tributary.  The  Napo  system  thus  drains 
a  district  extending  from  1*  N.  to  3*  8.  lat  and  from 
78*  10'  to  73*  50*  W.  long.  The  only  other  Ecuadorian 
tributary  of  the  Mara&on  ^t  has  any  claim  to  special 
notice  is  the  Fisstassa.  Instead  of  having  its  head-waters 
in  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Eastern  Cordillera,  as  is  the 
case  with  most  if  not  all  of  the  rivers  already  described,  it 
rises  in  the  cental  plateau,  within  the  shadow  of  Cotopozi, 
forces  its  way  through  the  range  to  the  north  of  Tunguragua, 
and  flows  south-eastwards  past  the  roots  of  Bangui, 
aogmented  from  stage  to  atage  by  the  numerous  torrents 
that  are  fed  by  the  eternal  saowsi  It  bean  the  name  of 
Patate  till  its  junction  with  the  Chambb  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Bafloi,  and  is  not  recognised  as  the  Pastassi  above 
the  Agoyan  falls.  As  early  as  1741  it  was  navigated 
without  difficulty  by  Don  Pedro  Maldonado;  and  it  is 
believed  that  it  woold  afford  a  passage  for  steamboats  for  a 
distance  of  314  milea  Mr  Simeon,  one  of  the  most  recent 
explorers  of  eastern  Ecuador,  givea  a  graphie  account  of 
the  terrifle  floods  to  which  ita  mountain  tributaries,  and 
more  espedaUy  the  Topo^  are  subject  The  rise  of  the 
waters  Is  sometimes  so  sudden,  and  their  fury  so  irresistible, 
that  trading  parties  are  imprisoned  for  weeks  in  the  narrow 
strip  of  land  between  one  torrent  and  the  next ;  and  the 
whole  country  is  traversed  in  the  line  of  the  currents  by 
long  ridges,  or  euekUlas,  produced  by  the  disintegration 
and  removal  of  all  the  intermediate  tracts.  Ths  same, 
indeed,  holds  true  more  or  less  of  the  whole  eastern  alope 
of  the  mountains  and  of  the  upper  sections  of  all  the 
rivers  On  the  western  versant  of  the  Ecuadorian  Andee 
there  are  three  river  systems  of  considerable  sise  the 
Mira,  ths  Esmeraldas,  and  the  QuayaquiL  The  first  Las 
its  head-waters — tho  Rioblancc,  the  Pisco,  and  the  Pnntal — 
in  the  vicinity  of  Imbabura,  breaks  through  the  Western 
Cordillera,  reeeivea  from  the  left  the  San  Pedro,  Paramba, 
Cachiyacu,  Chachavi,  Canumbi,  and  from  the  right  the  San 
Juan,  Goalpi,  and  Knlpe,  and  empties  itself  by  several 
mouths  into  the  Pacific  near  the  island  of  Tumaco.  The 
second,  which  is  the  largest  of  the  throe,  collects  its 
abandant  waters  from  Cotopaxi  and  Siucholagua,  tho 
transverse  ridge  of  TiupuUo  or  Chisinche,  Ilinixa,  Pichincha, 
and  CayambL  The  Cotopaxi  tributary,  known  as  the  Rio 
Pod  regal,  forms  three  beautiful  cascades,  the  highest  of 
which  is  about  220  feet  To  the  Quajraqnil  system  belong 
the  Daule,  the  Babahoyo,  and  the  Yaguachi,  with  their 
numerous  tributaries, — the  Daule  rising  in  the  Sandomo 
ridge,  the  Babahoyo  in  the  slopes  of  the  Western  Cordillera, 
and  the  Yai^achi  in  the  skirts  of  Chimboraxo.  They  are 
all  navigahle  for  B<jmo  distance  inland  by  steamer,  and  are 
of  great  importance  in  connection  with  the  transport  of 
native  produce  to  the  i>oit  of  Guayaquil  Floods  ars  usoal 
in  the  rainy  season,  and  vast  stretches  of  country  are  laid 
under  water.     In  the  Danle  the  tide  is  felt  at  Candelaria, 


25  miles  inland.  Along  tha  ooaat^  betwMft  the  moA 
of  the  Esmeraldas  and  the  Qulf  of  Qqayaqail,a  Jap 
number  of  streams  find  their  way  to  tlie  tea;  but  is  thij 
all  have  their  sources  in  the  eompaimtiTe^  ***'r''**-' 
line  of  hills  that  mna  north  and  aouUi  about  25  or  90  aila 
inland,  they  are  themaelvea  oompaiativaly  hisigniiwBt. 

Lake$. — Whfle  Ecuador  can  boast  of  nothing  wortkf  if 
the  name  of  an  inland  soa,  it  poaMssea  a  laigs  anshrif 
lakes,  either  lying  in  the  lapa  and  axtinct  cibIhs  cf  Ik 
Andes,  or  fonned  in  the  loinanda  by  the  ossilwiy  if 
its  rivers.  To  the  former  dasa  baioiig  San  Pibk^ sttki 
foot  of  Imbabura,  5  miles  in  drciimference;  Cny-cocK  a 
the  south-east  akirt  of  Cotocaehi,  10,200  feet  aboiilb 
sea,  and  thus  one  of  the  higiieafc  lake*  ia  thsswU; 
Tagnarcocha,  or  "  Lake  of  Bkxid,*  not  lar  Cram  Ibm; 
Qnirotoa»  about  4600  fM  in  diameter;  Colta,  to  tli «i 
of  Biobamba,  with  a  powerful  whirlpool  in  tht  Msin; 
and  Colay,  to  the  sooth  of  Kiohamha,  vkidi  txhahi  pm 
poisonous  enough  to  stnpeAr  the  birds  thai  attflipl  li 
cross,  and  thus  bi^  to  fill  the  laider  of  tha  IbdisH  m  ik 
neighbourhood.  The  laigeat  specimiaol  the Meoiddv 
lie  along  the  Napa  Tlieimal  spriofi  an  maatMaii  ii 
numerous  localities^ — as  at  Belermoa  and  Saa  Mid  ii 
Tingo, north-east  of  Quito;  at  Cifhillaoli,  in  tht  diitrid 
of-Kan^gal;  in  the  alarta  ii  Bnaiflagui ;  atTEmbiMi^ 
near Taounga ;  onthaalopoBof  ChimbotHo;  aaditU^ 
near  the  foot  of  Tnngnngna. 

JftfMro^-^Eenador  ia  leas  rich  in  muwnlib  ttpeJif 
in  the  preoions  metal%  than  aaj  other  of  ths  BkA 
American  statea.  Silver,  gold,  iras,  mawaw,  kal,  ik, 
sine,  copper,  antimony,  wanfmosa,  ahon^  nipur,  sil  al 
are  all  said  to  be  found;  bat  vaij  few  of  thMstsiilii 
suflldent  quantity  to  afleet  tha  deatiniaa  of  aatioaBl  Sadaslif. 
Oold  mixed  with  aUver  haa  long  bo«  olHaiMd  m  ^ 
neighbouihood  of  Zamms^  in  tha  ptofiueoof  Lqji,  ad  il  ii 
gathered  by  tha  Indiana  firom  the  riwbadaaa  thaXsiefli 
Caneloe  territoiy,  and  nora  partieala^j  fmi  theBolMia 
The  gold  of  the  OanaloBis  about  S9  canls  fin^  ad  Ait 
of  the  Napo  20.  The  town  of  AngMi  dariwM  ito  wm 
from  its  prolific  qniekailver  Buaea ;  and  nulir  dMli 
are  woriced  within  tha  city  off  Lnja.  In  tht  paUiif 
Simiatug;  to  the  aoothaast  of  *^ir»*wH  ^ 
manufacture  salt  from  brine  springs  and  a^ort  ll 
the  name  ol  tai  dt  Tomamia/  tha  prodnn  of 
name  which  telle  ita  own  tali  in  ^— >*^— ^  fiadi  iliMf 
to  Colombia.  Coal  of  good  qoalitj  ooem  in  Ike  fnnm 
of  Cuenca  and  also  on  the  banka  of  tha  Napo  wmt  ta^ 
nreu,  the  "Bed  Mountain."  MaiUi^  iMiirtw.  opfk 
slate,  and  other  induatiial  loeka  m  obCMMd  in  tHi* 
locaUtiea;  beautiful  vodk  emtal  la  wotkad  at  CkM h 
the  province  of  Gnmqnil;  and  in  tha  coHt  Ms^ 
there  exist  consideraUe  depoalta  of  aapludt 

C/istoK:— The  deeeriptioa  alraai4y  givna  of  Iks  jmkim 
and  vertical  arrangement  of  tha  ooonl^  impKn  lb  nns 
characteristics  of  Ecuadorian  dimala.  Tha  snow  Mm  t"* 
considerably  in  the  differani  aaiaoiiB  of  tha  yaw, 
according  to  the  form  and  aitnation  off  tha 
mountain.  Wagner  found  it  ia  May  on  OoloaMK  \V^ 
feet  high;  on  Qnagna>PiGhinehn in  Jani^  19,741;  m Mm^ 
Pichincha  in  May,  19,762;  on  Ilinia  in  Oirirtw.  IHM; 
on  Carahuiraao  in  Jaaoaij,  19^608;  on  Ttafftngmmf^ 
ruary,  15,613 ;  and  on  B-AHar  in  Fttiwiy,  19Jli  Hi 
greatest  difference,  aeeovdiqg  to  his  ahaaraCian^  vM 
between  the  south  aide  of  Oolopaii  (10,279  tel)  alAi 
north  side  of  ChimboHMO  (15.914X  Tkii  iliiiifi  d 
the  snow-line — eo  great  whan  aowparad  with  ill 
position — of  coorae  randan  ]       bla  tha  i 
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if  Iha  ioima  and  vilhgM  of  the  oentnl  plattanz  from 
IbAorm  to  Ouenca  lie  between  8500  and  9500  feet;  many 
cf  the  haU  of  the  cattlemen  are  at  a  height  of  from  11,600 
to  12,800;  and  the  loftiest  of  these,  at  Cimayaco,  on  the 
Borth  aide  of  Chimborazo^  in  1*^  28'  S.  lat^  atandt  no  less 
than  13,396  above  the  sea.  The  temperatoro  of  these 
upland  districts  ia  of  coarse  comparatiYely  low.  "At 
Qnito^  *  aaya  Professor  Orton,  "  it  is  nef  er  either  spring, 
■nmmer,  or  autamn,  bat  each  day  is  a  combination  of  ^ 
three."  Hie  thermometrie  mean  is  58'  8' ;  the  range  in 
the  24  hoars  about  10*,  the  annnal  maximum  70*,  and 
the  annual  minimum  45?.  In  the  lower  coast-region 
the  tropical  position  of  the  country  is  the  main  factor, 
and  accordingly  at  Qoayaquil  we  find  the  thermometrie 
mean  is  83*,  and  during  the  rainy  season  the  oppressiye 
and  pestiferous  air  "  reminds  the  geologist  of  the  steam- 
ing atmosphere  of  the  Carboniferous  period."  The  rainy 
season,  or  xnvitrno,  in  Ecuador  continues  from  December 
to  Hay,  with  a  short  period  of  dry  weather  called  the 
9eranitlo  ahortly  after  the  December  solstico.  The  rest 
cf  the  year  forms  the  wrano,  or  summer,  which,  howoTer, 
is  in  like  manner  interrupted  by  a  little  rainy  aeason  called 
the  inviernillOf  or  Oordonazo  de  San  Francisco,  after  the 
September  equinox.  The  mean  annual  rainfall  at  Quito 
is  70  inches.  In  the  coast  region  the  two  seasons  are  not 
Yery  distinctly  marked  :  in  the  iuYiemo  the  sky  is  some- 
times perfectly  cloudless,  while  during  the  verano  there 
occasionally  falls  a  continuous  driszle  called  garUa,  Accord- 
ing to  Villavicencio,  a  gradual  diminution  of  rain  hfts  been 
obfenred  in  this  district  of  irregular  seasons,  and  he  predicts 
the  assimilation  of  ita  climate  to  that  of  the  rainless  coastrof 
piMu.  On  the  eastern  side  of  the  Andes,  on  the  other  hand, 
rain  occurs  almost  at  any  time  of  the  year,  and  almost  erery 
morning  the  woods  are  watered  with  the  gentle  showers  of 
the  rocto.  During  the  verano  the  Oordilleras  and  memu 
are  viaited  by  Tiolent  hail-storms,  and  winds  of  almost  in- 
credible force  sweep  across  the  wintry  scene.  In  its  relation 
to  human  health  the  climate  of  the  upland  region  Is  inter- 
esting. Qoitre  is  common ;  and  it  is  found  necessary  to 
maintain  three  large  hospitals  for  lepers.  Tubercular 
disease  of  the  lungs,  ou  the  contrary,  is  said  to  be  oom- 
plslely  unknown  8000  feet  above  the  sea,  while  it  is  one  of 
the  most  frequent  of  diseases  'in  the  coast  districts  of 
Tropical  America.  The  effects  on  the  human  organism  of  the 
ascension  of  the  loftier  summits  are  very  varioudy  described, 
owing  doubtless  to  individual  differences  of  constitution. 
One  thing  seems  established, — that  the  pugnacious  instincts 
both  of  men  and  the  lower  animals  are  greatly  weakened. 

Botany, — ^The  flora  of  the  Quitonion  plateau  has  been 
wen  explored  by  various  European  botanists,  and  more 
espedaily  by  Dr  Jameson  of  the  university  of  Quito  ;^  that 
of  the  western  slopes  and  lowlands  is  less  perfectly  ascer- 
tained ;  and  that  of  the  richly- wooded  country  stretching 
eastward  from  the  Andes  is  still  in  great  part  undescribed. 
From  the  coast  of  the  Patific  upwards  to  a  height  of  aboirt 
3000  or  4000  feet,  the  vegetation  is  distinctively  tropical, 
including  among  its  ecomonical  species  the  banana,  the 
iweet  potato,  rice,  maize,  the  bread-fruit  tree,  indigo, 
cotton,  cocoa,  the  yam,  the  mandioc,  and  the  sugar  cane. 
Most  of  these  become  rare  above  3000  feet,  but  a  few, 
like  the  sugar  cane,  are  cultivated  as  high  as  8000.  Few 
parts  of  the  world  can  vie  in  richness  of  vegetation  with 
the  alluvial  valley  of  Guayaquil,  which  in  the  matter  of 
fruit  troos  alone  produces  cocoa-nuts,  pine-apples,  pome- 
granates, shaddocks,  oranges,  lemons,  apricots,  chirimoyas, 
poltas,  granadillas,  tunas,  mangos,  pacays,  and  many  others 
of  leas  importance.  Between  6000  and  10,600  feet  above 
the  aea  toe  European  cereals  ore  successfully  cultivated. 
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along  with  the  dnek-paa,  the  broad-bean,  the  cabbage,  the 
quimw  {CAenopocUum.  QiUnca),  potatoes,  Oxalii,  Baseila, 
and  TnipsKlum,  JTheat  will  not  form  the  ear  lower  than 
at  4500  feet,  orripen  higher  than  at  10,500;  but  barley 
and  lye  can  be  grown  at  a  still  greater  elevation.  The  oak, 
the  elm,  the  ash,  and  the  beech  never  descend  lower  than 
to  5500  feet,  and  are  seUlom  found  higher  than  9200. 
Farther  up,  the  larger  forest  trees,  except  the  pine,  begin  to 
disappear ;  but  the  JSlsealhtua  myHoUoidu  ia  met  with  at 
an  elevation  of  13,000;  and  the  shrubby  BrfarioM  ascend 
400  or  500  feet  higher.  In  the  treeless  region  that  Ilea 
between  11,600  and  13,800,  or  in  other  places  between 
12,000  and  14,000  feet,  the  similarity  of  the  vegetation  to 
that  of  the  corresponding  European  region  is,  according  to 
Wagner,  especially  striking.  In  the  paramos  of  Chimborozo, 
Pichincha,  •Iliniia,  &c,  the  relation  of  characteristic  genera 
to  those  identical  with  genera  in  the  Alpine  flora  of  Europe 
is  as  5  to  4 ;  and  the  botanist  might  idmost  suppose  him- 
self in  the  Upper  Engadine.  As  the  region  of  cryptogams 
does  not  properly  begin  till  about  17,0^  feet  on  Cayambi 
and  Chimboraso»  most  of  the  summits  of  the  Cordiileras» 
failing,  as  they  do,  to  reach  this  elevation,  yield  a  consider- 
able harvest  of  phanerogamous  plants.  Boussingaolt 
diMOvered  a  specieaof  utMiit^{Sax^ragaBoui$ingaulli) 
at  a  height  of  nearly  16,000  feet  on  Chimboraso,  and 
Wagner  found  the  trachytio  rocks  of  Pichincha,  Uiniza,  and 
other  peaks,  far  above  the  snow  line,  covered  in  many  plaoea 
with  Uie  gonda-plant^  or  Cuieiiium  mvaie,  H.  The  speciea 
in  theee  upper  regions  are  frequently  very  remarkable^  and 
a  large  number  of  strangely-modified  forma  have  been  col- 
lected from  the  craters  of  the  volcanoes. 

In  its  forest-lands  alone  Ecuador  poasesses  almost  inesti- 
mable resourcea.  Seven  different  species  of  cinchona  are 
known  to  exist  within  ita  borders;  the  Ceraxytom  andi- 
culit  and  many  lesser  species  of  palm  abound  on  both 
sides  of  the  Cordilleras;  and  redwood,  Brazil  wood,  palo  do 
cms,  guaiacum  or  holy  wood,  ebony,  cedar,  and  aguana 
are  a  few  of  the  more  usual  timber  trees.  In  the  dripping 
forests  of  the  west  grows  the  sindi-caspi,  which  forma 
excellent  fuel  even  m  its  moistest  condition.  Ck>pa], 
dragon's  blood,  india-rubber,  storax^  and  several  valuablo 
dye-stufis  are  obtained  from  indigencns  planta.  The 
cabaya  or  agave,  the  chambiri  palm,  Ac,  yield  textilo 
fibrea ;  and  the  leaves  of  the  toquilla  (Carludoviea  palmaia) 
and  the  mocora,  a  cocoa-nut-like  tree,  famish  ma'terial  for 
the  well-known  hats. 

Sodogy. — ^The  fauna  of  Ecuador  doee  not  present  & 
great  variety  among  the  mammalia;  but  the  birds,  and 
still  more  the  insects,  are  very  numeroos.  Hie  jaguar,  the 
puma,  the  ounce,  and  the  ocelot  are  the  chief  representativea 
of  the  cat  tribe ;  raonkeya  of  various  speriea  are  common ; 
the  four  characteristio  animals  of  the  Andean  range, 
the  llama,  the  guanaoo,  the  vicuiia,  and  the  alpaca,  are  fairly 
abundant ;  la^  herds  and  flocks  of  European  cattle  and 
sheep  are  found  in  the  rich  pasture  of  the  paramos;  and 
horses,  asses,  and  mules  are  reared  in  sufficient  nombers  to 
be  articles  of  export  Few  rivers  are  more  densely  peopled 
with  alligators  than  the  Guayaquil  and  Esmeraldaa;  and 
several  of  the  largest  species  oif  snakes  are  natives  of 
the  warmer  regions  of  the  country,  though  in  the  Cordillersa 
and  plateaus  the  reptilia  are  very  rare.  The  condor,  tho 
turkey-buzzard,  the  gallinazo,  the  crone,  and  the  pdican 
are  among  the  larger  birds;  and  ducks,  pheasants,  and 
partridges  are  not  uncommon.  Of  the  lesser  birds  perhapa 
none  appears  in  such  number  and  such  striking  variety  of 
form  and  colour  as  the  humming  bird,  which  is  found  fre- 
quently at  a  great  height  on  the  mountains.  The  flautero 
or  flute-bird  is  especially  noticeable  for  the  artistic  charartar 
of  his  song.  That  the  entomologist  finds  a  rich  haryesi 
of  coleopteroos  insects  in  the  low  oonntriea  is  in  keeping 
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with  whtt  might  be  expected ;  bntterfliee  an  lo  niimeroiif 
in  lome  parte  as  eTen  to  surpriae  the  Teteran  eolleetor ;  and 
in  certain  favonred  regiona,  moaqnitoes,  aand-iliea,  and  the 
•qoallj  troublaaome  pioma  aeem  nearly  aa  prolific  aa  their 
nncient  congenera  in  Egypt  The  tilirwonn  has  been  ano- 
ceaafolly  introdaced,  but  bee-keeping  is  aa  yet  practically 
unknown.  The  ichthyology  of  Ecuador,  and  more  parti- 
euhirly  that  of  tha^riTers  of  the  Amazon  tyatem,  ia  very 
partially  aacertained ;  but  the  speciea  of  the  two  Teraanta 
aeem  to  be  quite  distinct.  According  to  Wagner's  inyesti- 
gatiooa  the  distribution  is  mainly  Terticalf  and  to  the  N.  of 
Chimboraso  alpine  forma  go  aa  hish  aa  13,400  Paria  feet; 
the  forma  of  the  lower  region  (or  under  1000  feet),  are  doeely 
connected  with,  those  of  Bra&l  and  Qniana ;  more  peculiar 
genera  appear  in  the  middle  region,  (from  1000  to  7000 
feet),  and  the  upper  region  is  exclusively  occupied  by 
characteristic  and  frequently  very  strangely-shaped  genera ; 
the  number  of  species  is  comparatively  small,  and  that  of 
individuals  great  only  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  rivera. 

Produce  and  Indusiritt. — The  principal  article  of  foreign 
export  is  cocoa,  of  which  two  kinds  especially  are  distin- 
guished in 'the  market — ^the  fine  '*  up-river"  quality  and 
the  ao-called    Machala  quality.     Spain  it  the    greatest 

furchaser,  then  England,  Qennany,  and  Peru  and  ChilL 
n  1874  the  total  quantity  that  left  the  country  was 
250,216  quintals,  valued  at  2,752,381  pesos,  or,  taking  the 
peso  aa  equal  to  4s.  2d.,  £573,412.  The  collection  of 
indift-mbber  is  becoming  an  important  trade ;  and  pupils 
trained  at  the  Qovemment  expense  have  been  sent  into  the 
various  provinces  to  superintend  the  introduction  of  indigo 
cultivation.  Cotton,  not  proving  a  profitable  investment, 
ia  being  somewhat  neglected:  the  export  in  1874  waa 
only  440,09 1  lb,  valued  at  35,208  pesos.  The  other  articlea, 
arranged  in  the  order  of  importance,  wer»— coffee,  10,652 
Iba,  at  245,014  pesos;  anchona  bark,  981,132,  at  196,226 
pesoa;  v^table  ivory,  7,148,192  lb,  at  142,963  peeoa; 
straw  hata,  7600  doien,  at  91,200  pesoa;  sole-leather, 
19,744  pieoea,  at  88,848  pesos;  dried  sxins  to  the  amount 
of  43,115  pesos;  bambooa  to  the  amount  of  23,002;  and 
small  quantitiea  of  saraaparilla,  algarroba,  tamarinds,  to- 
bacco, pita,  orchilla,  rice,  mata,  and  aaibo-wool  A  bank  of 
issue  and  deposit,  called  the  Bank  of  Ecuador,  with  a 
capital  of  a  million  dollara,  waa  established  in  1868. 

Details  of  FoUtxeal  and  Social  Condition  .—The  mdn  buit  of  the 
Eeuulorian  coDntitntioa  dates  from  1843,  bat  ■eronl  important 
modifieationa  have  be«n  introdoeod  at  varioof  periods.  The  ezeeo- 
live  power  ia  Tcated  in  a  reaponsiblo  preaident  elected  bj  a  maiority 
of  TotcB  amons  a  body  of  900  electon  appointed  by  popmar  sufiraM. 
He  baa  no  right  of  veto,  ..nd  cannot  interfere  In  anv  way  with  the 
dttiog  of  the  ccngreaa.  Reaidea  a  Tice-preaident,  wno  ia  elected  ia 
the  lame  way  aa  ia»  preaident,  and,  kceording  to  the  deeree  of  1860, 
diMhargei  tne  functiona  of  home  aecretarr,  the  cabinet  comprisee  a 
niiciater  of  war  and  marine,  a  miniatar  of  finance,  the  president  of 
the  nipreme  court,  and  a  prominent  member  of  the  clerical  body. 
The  legislative  aaeombly  or  congreaa  ia  dirided  into  two  honeea, 
the  upper  conaiating  of  aizteen  arnatort,  the  lower  of  thirty  deimties 
clectrti  by  jKipular  aaffrage.  The  judicial  ajstem  eompniea  a 
supreme  court  at  Quito,  three  upper  courtR,  prorincial  coorta, 
piunicipal  coorta  ^-resided  orer  by  the  alcaldm,  and  parochial 
courta.  Jury  trial  u  employed  in  criminal  caMt,  but  man^  diatricta 
arc  very  erijently  too  ignorant  for  the  aatisfartory  working  of  the 
methoJ.  A  goTcmor-gencral  ia  appoint^  for  Guayaquil  and  Quito 
reaprctirrly.  Slavery  waa  abolished  in  1854  :  all  rarea  and  claasea 
are  equal  iu  the  ryca  of  the  law  ;  and  there  are  no  hrreditary  dia> 
tinctioDi  of  raiik  or  title.  Tlie  military  force  nnmbera  only  about 
1200  men,  and  the  marina  conaiata  of  thr^e  email  ateamera.  The 
financea  haTe  long  br<»n  in  a  rotten  condition,  aiid  trustworthy 
infermation  is  of  difEcult  attAiomrnt.  The  puMic  revenue  in  1S73 
waa  aUt(-<l  at  3.050,510  duller*  or  piastrrti  (about  £733,102)  ;  and 
the  expenditure  at  8,9S5.5G0  dollara  (about  £7t>7.112)  lii  le7'2 
the  receipta  were  thus  divided  :— Cuatoma,  1,707,403  piastres  ; 
^uty  on  tobacco,  19,084  ;  duty  on  alcohol,  111,420  ;  aalt  monopoly, 
112,785  ;  gnnpowder  monopo'lyi  30,477  :  atampMl  pf.]>er,  114.395  ; 
ineomo-taz,  67,461;  duty  on  aale  of  land,  218,110;  tithes, 
S71,811  ;  Skont-de  pi4t4,  11(9  ;  poat«office,  96,280  :  nitional  pro. 
{terty,    52  890  ;  f  nUKellaneooa,    612,297— tut al.    S, 013,536.      In 


1867  the  aetlQBel  debt  aaevatid  te  18,870,000  fltfta  l« 
<8,274,000V  of  vhioh  £1,824,000  WM  the  Ib|^  Imb  eMbtdrf 
In  1866. 

Artifieial  naeat  of  eonuaanieatkft  aie  atOl  for  Ihi  arilOMi 
part  ia  a  Ttry  primitiTe  eeadition,  theoi^  finr  eeaaMa  knoM 
■0  littla  rae«>n  to  he  content  with  thdr  netanl  bighvifi  kyhil 
or  water.  Haay  of  the  roada,  mu  between  iaportut  cnMi  d 
population,  era  mere  mele-tracki^  eltoMthar  i»yeMlli  h  U 
weather  it  may  be  for  weeks  or  Bonua  at  a  tUM ;  vlili  tb 
Tiolent  torrtnta  which  hare  ao  {reqnently  to  be  crniaail  aAa  fnal 
nothing  better  than  more  or  Ian  dabonti  bridna  ef  nfi,  date 
totheJJhiJM'oramiMirof theKadudriaa.  AirimpMlirihH 
ia  the  tarmfriia,  eoBrieriiig  of  a  Mngb  tight  lopi^  with  «r  iM«li 
travaUiBg  rope  by  whiea  the  peHM«r  er  Ue  Ia0i|e  Vf  ^ 
hanlad  aoroaa ;  tha  moat  eonplax  la  the  tkimhm  tkmt^  ^'^l^ 
totypa  of  the  ncolar  fOfnaadoB  bridnL  eMnatiaaleA  or  kmmwm 
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ropea  of  igaTe-root  flbfe^'rapDorting  TiaaiiMBe  Imn  if  bi 
The  boat  an  haHidou  to  all  eaeenl  a  aiautlMa  ImI.  al  *9 
go  out  of  repair  in  a  fnr  yeam  JlnoetheadddleifveMMi 
iomething haa bean doneto JMwre thIeelafToi efche;  aiiWir 
great  deal  mora  haa  alwaya  mm  ebdnt  te  be  doML  Amm^ 
to  Moreno*o  addieaa  to  eongmi  in  1878^  IcMd«  hid  rt  «« 
time  80  miles  of  railway,  aouly  fOO  wQm  ef  eui^eaA  wtt  ab* 
Btantial  bridgeib  *nd  about  160  a^  ef  node  ft  '  '  - 
mnla-tralBo  of  the 

unknown,  espaeiaUy  in  the  laknd  dlatriel^ 
of  every  deacriptioB  befaif  effietBd  bvMtna  er  aalK  Aifcri 
carnage  was  introdoced  bto  <^dte  b  1150^  and  *e  eashaili 
paya  tax  for  his  innoratleB. 

With  the  partial  esesnUoB  of  eneh  nde  Ibtaa  ef 
linger  among  tha  saiBi-MTiliaBi  Indiam.  tte 
by  the  Kcnadorisa  popolatioBB  fi  the 
in  modem  timas  haTe  Jewiti  and  prisita  bed  Ift 
way.    Even  in  1876  Dr  Bomn^  the  «' Ubael " 
it  expedient  to  deolare  that  he  vonid  ptetiet 
fathen,  whidi  he  beUeeed  ^'hed  not  an  en 
Two  years  bafoi%  in  epite  of  the  eitiewily^ 
dnanoaa,  ten  par  ont  of  tiM  nirt  ef  tte  eM 
to  tha  stau  was  assigned  to  the  POfe  ee  an-t 
oath  of  a  Protistant  naa  no  TahM  In  a  eont  ef  , 
regarded  as  an  extraordinaiT  stietdi  ef  Ubeialitj  le  ell^  As  fBaa> 

tion  of  a  Protestsnt  borial-gioand  at  Qvlto  In  1M7.  MnUA 
orders  that  loot  their  inflnenoe In  larope  eentnlBa  age  atfUeeMh 
Qoito— Trinitarian^  Demintnan%  dngestlnisn^  mtmm  Wumdmmk 
Blaek  Franeiseens,  Uariet%  te.    Aaemdu^  te  Tfllafiwaiiib  lb 


nnmber  of  ths  regular  eleify  aft  the  timm  he  wnIb  wee  411^  sf  thi 
secuUr  slrrgy  624,  and  of  nuns  SOI.  Qnlte  le  tte  eaat  ef  sn  mkr 
bishop ;  and  there  ars  bishoDilee  for  C^MWi^  L^K  Asn^  li» 
bamba,  Guayaquil,  and  If  anaU. 

Edueatioa  has  bithsrtebssrkft  intiM 
primanr  edueation  la  eonas^usBtly  In  a  eeij 
There  naa  long  been  a  nniverd^  eft  Quite  with  eieaft  a 
prof eiaors  ana  nearly  800  etadents ;  nd  In  1171  As  S 
aeademy  was  instituted  In  the  dty  In  aoearisaeB  ^A  tti  ^ 
eree  of  the  Spanish  eeedemy  ef  Medrid.  Thtf  en  eJJjMfc 
sereral  of  the  lugn  town%  and  mmtkf  000  ashielB  ariil  wap 
out  the  coontiy.  PienetnieleihaeieftQw^niflleeylilrf" 
ehildrsn. 

For  adminislnlive  nnipowi  tiM  eonntrj  la  difilsd  liiii 
proTinees-Axnay,  with  149^101  ef  a  popdaHn  In  1171: 0 
raso,  110,860  ;  Hdiinflha:  lOtMl ;  Qmn^  i7.4tfs  ■M« 
77.870  ;  Leon,  76,140 ;  TnngVMH,  71|ltt  {  hm  H^  nMl 
Loja,  60,784;  ManaU,  JMOOrTMiwHi^  MOH  lidiB*^ 
capital,  whose  inhabitsnti  eie  teiiendy  *^— **^  ftiM  Mi^ 
80,000,  the  largeet  dtise  eie— puva^nfl,  fnm  MlM  ^^Jfff^ 
Tacunga,  from  16,000  to  J0,000 ;  OMiniBa»  abent  11^000 ;  W** 
and  Ibarra,  both  peihapa  shont  16,000 ;  Aabafts^  abirt  1M*» 
Otavdo,  about  8000 ;  Onaianda^  0000  ;  and  ObImmI 

^fi4ifuifi«a.<»Throughont  leaador  thsre  are  bM 
v^mains  of  the  aithitsetaial  and  aitktk  skill  ^  the 
period.  At  Oaaar,  to  the  north-east  ef  Cmbbi 
pirca,  a  eiroular  rampaft  of  finsly  hewv  etoaob  fadsdafif  4" 
area  with  a  roofless  but  weD^pieeerTed  *-"^'nf  la  As  sMifcjg 
far  off  is  the  Inea«hungana,  a  wmj  aneh  snallcr  lnsilssaM*i^'jJ[ 
the  remains  of  a  panlion ;  and  In  the  eane  MlgkheenBrf  * 
image  of  the  sun  and  a  sbbU  eebinet  era  earved  en  Ihs  fcwy 
rock  called  Inti^huaien.  On  ens  ef  the  hille  nnntngfaia  Mjidj 
to  the  Eameraldaa  there  are  leaains  at  Paltatsaha  af  a  tMH>*{ 
a  conical  tower,  the  buttrsssee  ef  a  bridge  coBipsesi  sf  rtai^ 
bitumen,  portions  of  a  grtat  eaussway,  and  noeereai  t^fcij* 
which  mummies  and  plataa  sf  sflvfr  naTO  boon  ebOdnsd  At  ■* 
tuntaqni  si«nilar  aepoichrd  mound^  eeOed  lalai^  ■>9^  h^* 
weU  aa  tracea  of  mlUtery  dnctniea.  On  the  pldn«  Cdki* 
Cotopaxi,  at  a  height  of  8666  liMt,  the  tfdm  ef  en  InsaWjitA 
Tachusala,  an  uUHiod  br  tU  katitmdm  ;  and  a  esnkd  hdT d  ft 
aide  ia  aupposed  to  be  of  aitiftdd  <MinBtinetlen.  The  aada  d 
another  fortress  and  palaoe  eie  |itseensd  aft  PeaallMa^  asdhd*, 
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ring  pueblo  of  AchupalUi  &ii  ancient  temple  of  tne  ion 
ee  Mparish  church. 

tf. — The  territory  of  the  ^eent  republic  of  Ecuador,  when 
Mcomee  dimly  Yieible  m  the  grey  dawn  of  American 
appears  to  be  inhabited  by  npwaras  of  fifty  independent 
aong  which  the  Quitus  leem  to  hold  the  most  important 
About  280  ▲.D.  a  foreign  tribe  it  said  to  hare  forced 
'  inland  np  the  valley  of  the  Eemeraldae ;  and  the  kinadom 
ej  foundcMl  at  Quito  lasted  for  abont  1200  yean,  ana  waf 
r  extended,  both  by  war  and  alliance,  over  many  of  the 
ring  dominions.  In  1460,  during  the  reign  of  the  four- 
Iran  Shyri,  or  king  ot  the  Cara  nation,  Hnalcopo  Dnchiiela, 
lest  of  Quito  was  undertaken  by  Tnpac  Yupanqui,  the  Inca 

and  his  ambitions  schemes  were,  not  long  after  his  death, 
lly  carried  out  by  his  son  Huaina-Capac,  who  inflicted  a 
iefeat  on  the  Quitonians  in  the  battle  of  Uatuntaqui,  and 
lis  podtion  br  marrying  Pacha,  the  danshter  of  the  late 
By  nis  will  the  conqueror  left  the  kingoom  of  Quito  to 
pa,  his  son  by  this  alliance ;  while  the  PeruTian  throne 
^ed  to  Hoascar,  an  elder  son  by  his  Pemrian  consort. 
1  broke  out  between  the  two  kingdoms,  owing  to  Hnasear's 
•ns  to  supremacy  over  his  brother ;  but  it  ended  in  the 
id  imprisonment  of  the  usurper,  and  the  eetablishment  oi 
pa  as  master  both  of  Quito  and  Cuzco.  The  fortunate 
,  howerer,  had  not  long  to  et^oy  his  succeu  ;  for  Pixano 
Spaniards  were  already  at  the  aoor,  and  by  1588  the  fate 
nntry  was  sealed.  As  soon  as  the  confusions  and  riyalriee 
st*occui>ation  wtre  suppressed,  the  recent  kingdom  of  Quito 
e  a  presidency  of  the  Spanish  rice-royalty  of  Peru,  and  no 
f  importance  took  place  till  1710.     In  that  year  it  was, 

to  the  Ttceroyalty  of  Santa  Fi ;  but  it  was  restored  to  Peru 
When,  towards  the  close  of  the  century,  the  detiie  for 
lence  began  to  manifest  itself  throughout  the  Spanidi 
of  South  America,  Quito  did  not  remain  altogether  indif- 
The  Quitontan  doctor  Eugenic  Espejo,  and  his  fellow- 
)on  Juan  Pio  Montufar,  entered  into  hearty  co-operation 
riAo  and  Zea,  the  leaders  of  the  reTolutionary  morement  at 
^  ;  and  it  was  at  Eepejo's  suggestion  that  the  political 
3n  called  the  Eteuela  a»  Concorata  was  instituted  at  Quito, 
ot  till  1809,  howcTer,  that  the  Quitonians  made  a  real 
to  throw  -off  the  Spanish  yoke  ;  and  both  on  that  occasion 
B12  the  royal  general  succeedod  in  ^rushing  the  insorree- 
1 1820  the  people  of  Guayaquil  tdok  up  the  cry  of  liberty  ; 
pite  of  seTeral  defeats  they  continued  the  contest,  till  at 
under  Antonio  Jos^  de  Sucre,  who  had  been  eent  to  their 
e  by  Bolivar,  and  reinforced  by  •  Peruvian  contingent 
adres  de  Santa  Cruz,  they  gained  a  complete  victory  on 

1822,  in  a  battle  fought  on  the  side  of  Mount  Pichincha, 
ght  of  10,200  feet  above  the  sea.  Two  days  after,  the 
president  of  Quito,  Don  Melchor  de  Aymeric,  capitulated. 

independence  of  the  country  was  secured.  A  political 
u  at  once  effected  with  New  Oranada  and  YeneiUela  on 
I  of  the  republican  constitution  instituted  atCucnta  in  July 
ha  triple  confederation  taking  the  name  of  Colombia, 
agreement  with  Peru  in  1828  resulted  in  the  invasion  of 
and  the  temporary  occupation  of  Cuenca  and  Onayaquil  by 
i  forces ;  but  peace  was  restored  in  the  following  year  after 
adorian  victory  at  Taroui.  In  the  early  part  of  1880  a 
in  was  effected  from  tne  Colombian  feaeration,  and  the 
iras  proclaimed  an  independent  republic.  General  Juan  Jos^ 
ras  the  first  president,  and  in  spite  of  many  difficnltiea, 
rneatic  and  foreign,  he  managed  to  maintain  a  powerful 

in  the  state  for  about  15.  years.     Succeeded  in  1835  by 

Rocafuerte,  he  regained  the  presidency  in  1839,  and  was 
For  the  third  time  in   1843  ;  but   shortly  afterwards  he 

the  title  of  generalissimo  and  a  sum  of  20,000  pesos,  and 
:ountry  to  his  rivals.  One  of  the  most  important  measures 
cond  presidency  was  the  establishment  of  peace  and  friend* 
:h  Spain.  Roca,  who  next  attained  to  power,  effected  a 
rf  settlement  with  Colombia,  concluded  a  convention  with 

sgainst  the  slave  tin<le,  and  made  a  commercial  treaty 
gium.  Diego  Noboa,  elected  in  1850  after  a  period  of  great 
a,  recalled    the   Jesuits,    produced   a  rupture   with  New 

by  receiving  conservative  refugees,  and  thus  brought 
s  own  deposition  and  exile.  The  democratic  Urbina  now 
practically  dictator,  and  as  the  attempt  of  Flores  to  reinstate 
roved  a  total  failure,  he  wafl  quickly  succeeded  in  1856  by 
Francisco  Roblcs,  who,  among  other  progressive  measures, 
the  adoption  of  the  French  svstem  of  coinage,  weights,  and 
I.  He  aljdicftted  in  1859  and  left  the  country,  after  refus- 
tify  the  treaty  with  Peru,  by  which  the  defender  of  Ouaya- 
i   ohtiined   the   raising  of  the  siege.     Dr  Gabriel  Garcia 

profes-jor  of  cherai><try,  the  recognized  leader  of  the  con- 
»  parly  at  Quito,  was  ultimately  elected  by  the  national 
on  oi  1861.  Distrust  in  his  policy,  however,  was  excited 
ublication  of  *ome  of  his  private  correspondence,  in  which 

favourably  of  a  Frcuch  protectorate,  and  the  vmy  which 


he  sent  under  Flores  to  resist  the  enentehments  of  Mosquera,  the 
president  of  New  Oranada,  wai  eomplotely  routed.  His  ffrst  reak^- 
nation  in  1864  waa  refnaed;  bnt  the  oiBspoiie  acts  by  which  he  songnt 
to  establish  a  dictatorship  only  embittered  his  opponents,  and  in  Sept, 
1865  he  retired  from  office.  While  he  had  endeavoured  to  develop Ui^ 
material  reaources  of  the  country  he  had  at  the  same  time  intro- 
duced retrograde  measures  in  regard  to  religion  and  education. 
The  principal  event  in  the  short  mesideney  of  his  successor, 
Gcronuno  Carrion  (May  1865~Kov.  1867),  was  the  alliance  nith 
Chili  and  Peru  against  Spain,  and  the  banishment  of  all  Spanish 
■ubjects.  Several  important  changes  were  made  by  congress  in 
the  period  between  his  resignation  and  the  election  of  Xavier 
Espinosa,  7an.  1868:  the  power  of  the  preaidcnt  to  imprison 
persons  regarded  as  dan^rons  to  pttblib  order  was  annulled ;  and 
the  inunedute  naturalisation  of  Bokvians,  Chilians,  Perurians,  and 
Colombians  was  anthorixed.  Eapinoaa  had  hardly  entered  on  hii 
office  when,  in  August  1868,  the  country  was  visited  by  an  earth- 
quake, in  which  80,000  people  are  said  to  have  perished  throughout 
Bonth  America.  The  public  buildings  of  Quito  were  laid  in  ruins ;  and 
Ibarra,  OtaTalo,  Cotacaehi,  and  sevaral  other  towns  were  completely 


appointed 

his  own  election  in  1870  for  a  term  of  six  yean.  His  policy  hal 
undergone  no  alteration  tinea  1865:  the  lama  persistent  endeavour 
was  made  to  establish  a  religions  desnotiam.  In  which  the  supremacy 
of  the  president  shoold  m  suborunate  only  to  the  higher  sn- 
premaey  of  tha  eltrgy.  The  tyranny,  however,  came  to  a  sudden 
end  in  Angnst  14th  1876,  when  the  prasident  was  assassinated  in 
Quito,  b^  threa  of  his  pclvate  enemies.  The  coneeouent  elaotion 
resulted  in  the  appointment  of  Dr  Borrero,  who,  in  nis 


addrasa  to 
conirreaa,  DecemSer  1876,  promised  "to  maintain,  during  the  tennra 
of  tne  retponaible  offlee  to  which  he  had  never  aspired,  full  political 
liberty  and  the  freedom  of  the  press."  An  insurreetion  hnded  b/ 
Yeintamilla,  the  military  eammandant  of  Onayaqnil,  had  already 
broken  out;  and  an  the  14tk  Deoember  the  QoraniBient  foreta 
under  Apariino  were  completaly  lonted  at  Gaite. 


8«e  Unoa,  Md^eUmkM,  4d  Ti^ MaiiM,  \14M\  Celtoa  tfwafaarli  *>•  JTWea 
0rm«*i,  Paris.  1T«;  VelaMQ.  BUi.  dtl  rviiM  dt  QmiU,  Qaiio,  ITM  (Fraaeb.  ky 
Tarnaax-Coaipaaik  Parta  lNO)t  Banitoldl  aa4  BoaplMd,  Ttfogm  miM  rig4m» 
#9M(::«r.  du  — Mta«M  CMifoMi  17M.  a«.|  VUlavlceado,  Omgr^  4$  to  Mtf.  4* 
Eemmdor,  New  Tefk,  18Mt  lUehard  Spniee,  •*  Vlalt  to  the  CIncbeaa f orMie  ea  tka 
wtsura  iloMe  ef  tb«  Quiteaiia  Aades^**  la  Jmtm.  ^tk»  Prm.  tftU  Ifaaaw  Jm. 
leeO;  Pritchttt,  •*  Isplor.  la  Ecoador  la  tha  jaars  ISM  aod  ISAT,"  la  Jumm.  tf 
lUff.  at9g.  804.  1M0{  8pnM«,  *'0a  ih«  Mountains  ot  LUsganatI,**  and  Pref. 
JuDOMm,  **  Joaney  frees  Qatto  to  Cavsakbe  la  18M.  la  /mm.  Jbf.  0009.  Ak, 
isei ;  Ylseoaat  Oofrey  dellioroa,  Amdrimm  dfumtcriaUt  IBU ;  BaaMank,  /bw 
Ytmrt  MMM^  BpmUh  AmsHetnu,  Londdo,  IMS:  Joan  Leoa  Mcra,  (yeflda  kUI^ 
ri€»-erititm  mbrt  la  fui*  Ecmmdgriamm,  Qvlto,  ISSS:  Wagaer,  Itmtmrwlmmudk. 
RtUm  imtrvp,  Amtriia,WtnUgut,  1870;  Orton,  Ths  Jndts mmd  tht  Awtagmi^  1S70; 
Flommlnff  la  tho^eftnj,  1S71  and  18T9;  RclM  and  Stttbal,  ".HWiiinnnaiiiiigeii  ta 
sua  AiMilka."  la  MHItch.  dtr  0m4th.  fir  Britmrni*  m  ArMm  lt74t  **Dte 
Zoatlndo  In  d«r  Hop.  Icaador,'*  la  Dmt  Arngtitd,  Ulti  Dr  W.  Selaa  "Bertehl 
flbor  olae  Rotao  naeh  don  OoOolea  end  dem  Oerro  ■•meso."  la  JMtocA,  dhr 
I>tui$eh.  S0OI.  OntlUn  Wlh \  Vadot«  **  L'lqnatoar."  la  MfMmplttdmtr  f»grM»|ai 
t  nmmartimU,  1871;  Slraaeo,  '*NoU«  of  JoaraoTS  la  the  laterter  of  floatk 
Am«rtea,'*<aiVM.e^Jlaf.  Oaof.  Am.,  ItTT.  (H.A.W4 

EDAM,  a  town  of  the  Ketherlanda,  in  the  proTinee  of 
North  Holland  and  arrondiaaement  of  Hoorn,  about  11 
miles  north-east  of  Amsterdam,  and  hardly  a  mile  from  tha 
present  limits  of  the  Zuider  Zee,  at  the  junction  of  two 
branch  canals.  It  has  a  fine  town-house,  an  exchange,  an4 
a  fish-market,  and  one  of  its  two  Beformed  churches  ia 
adbmed  with  stained  glass,  and  ranks  among  the  moat 
beautiful  buildings  of  the  kind  in  the  province.  Ship- 
building, rope^pinning,  and  salt-boiling  are  carried  on,  and 
the  place  gives  its  name  to  a  well-known  description 
of  "  sweet-imlk"  chwM—Zo€t€melkM  Kaat.  It  was  at  Edam 
that  nearly  the  whole  of  Admiral  De  Ruyter's  fleet  was  con- 
structed. Population  of  the  commune  in  1869,  5153,  and 
of  the  town  3356. 

EDDA,  the  original  signification  of  which  is  "  great- 
grandmother,"  is  Uie  title  given  to  two  very  remarkable 
collections  of  old  Icelandic  literature.  Of  these  only  one 
bears  that  title  from  antiquity  ;  the  other  is  named  £dda 
by  a  comparatively  modern  misnomer.  The  only  work 
known  by  this  name  to  the  pjicients  was  the  miscellaneoua 
group  of  writings  attributed  to  Snorri  Sturluson  (ll78-<^ 
1241),  a  scholar  of  Jon  Loftssbn,  and  the  greateat  name  in 
old  Scandinavian  literature.  It  is  believed  that  the  Eddaj 
as  he  left  it,  was  completed  about  1222.  Whether  he  gave 
this  name  to  the  work  is  doubtful ;  the  title  first  occurs  in 
the  Upsala  Codez,  transcribed  about  fifty  years*  after  him 
death.  --The  collection  of  Snorri  is  no^  known  as  the  FroH^ 
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or  Tcunaer  Edda^  tlie  title  of  tlie  Elder  Edda  being  giTen 
to  a  book  of  ancieiit  mjrthological  poemi^  discovered  by  the 
Jcelandic  biafaop  of  SkAlabolt,  Brynjulf  Smnuon,  in  1643, 
and  erroneously  named  by  him  the  Edda  cf  ScemMnd, 

1.  The  Prose  Edda,  properly  known  as  Edda  Snorra 
SturiiuMor,  was  arranged  and  medified  by  Snorri,  but 
actually  composed,  aa  has  been  ctiyectnred,  between  the 
yean  IHO  and  1160.  It  is  divided  into  five  parts,  the 
Fieface  or  Formdlif  Oylfaffinttfn^,  BragarctiTur,  Skdldtkc^ 
partndi,  and  Bdtfatal.  The  preface  bean  a  very  modem 
character,  and  simply  gives  a  history  of  the  world  from 
Adam  and  Eve,  in  accordanca  with  the  Christian  tradition. 
Gflfaginning,  or  the  Delusion  of  Oylfi,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  the  most  precious  compendium  whidi  we  possess  of  the 
mythological  system  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Scandi- 
navia. Conunencing  with  the  adventures  of  a  mythical 
king  Gylfi  and  the  giantess  Gefion,  and  the  miraculous 
formation  of  the  island  of  Zealand,  it  tells  us  that  the 
iEeir,  led  by  Odin,  invaded  Svitlgod  or  Sweden,  the  land 
of  G^lfi,  and  settled  there.  It  is  from  tiie  Tnglingataga 
and  from  the  OytfagimUng  that  we  gain  all  the  information 
we  possess  about  ue  conquering  deities  or  heroes  who  set 
their  stamp  upon  the  religion  of  the  North.  Advancing 
from  the  Black  Sea  northwards  through  Russia,  and  west- 
ward through  Esthonia,  the  .£sir  seem  to  have  overrun  the 
south  lands  of  Scandinavia,  not  as  a  horde  but  as  an 
immigrant  aristocracy.  The  Eddaic  version,  however,  of 
the  history  of  the  gods  is  not  so  circumstantial  as  that  in 
the  Tnfflinffotaffa;  it  is,  on  the  other  hand,  distinguished 
by  an  exquisite  simplicity  and.  ardiaio  force  of  etyle,  which 
give  an  entirely  clsssieal  character  to  its  mythical  legends 
of  Odin  and  of  LokL  The  OylfaginmiMg  is  written  in  prose, 
with  brief  poetic  insertions.  The  BragmtO^uTt  or  sayings  of 
Bragi,  are  further  legends  of  the  deities,  attributed  to  Bngi, 
the  god  of  poetry,  or  to  a  poet  of  the  same  name.  Tbe 
Sidldtkapcumdl,  or  Art  of  Poetry,  commonly  called  Skdlda, 
centains  the  instructions  given  by  Bragi  to  JEgir,  and  con- 
aists  of  the  rules  and  theoriea  of  ancient  verse,  exemplified 
in  copious  extracts  from  Eyvindr  SkAldaspilUr  and  other 
embent  Icebndic  poets.  The  word  Shdlaskapr  refers  to 
the  form  rather  than  the  substance  of  verse,  and  this 
treatise  is  almost  solely  technical  in  character.  It  is  by  far 
the  Isigest  of  the  sections  of  the  Edda  of  Snorri,  and  com- 
prises not  only  extracts  bnt  some  loDfl  poems,  notably  the 
TkoTidrapa  of  Eilifr  QutSrdnarson  and  the  Hautilaung  of 
Thj656lf r.  The  fifth  section  of  the  Edda,  the  Hditaial,  or 
Number  of  Metres,  is  a  running  technical  conmientary  on 
the  text  of  Snorri'^  three  poems  written  in  honour  of  Hakon, 
;king  of  Norway,  i  Ai&xod  to  some  MS.  of  the  Tounger 
'Edda  are  a  list  of  poets,  and  a  number  of  philologt- 
:cal  tTMtises  and  grammatical  studies.  These  belong, 
.however,  to  a  later  period  than  the  life  of  Snorri  Sturlu- 
ion. 

f  -Tha  three  oldfit  MSS.  of  the  proee  Edda  ell  belong  to  the  be- 
Winniagof  the  14th  oeatory.  The  Wnna  MS.  was  aeni  to  Ole 
iVnm  in  le28 ;  the  Codex  Regios  was  diaeorated  by  the  inde- 
fntigable  bishop  Biyqjulf  SreuisaoD  in  1040.  Tlie  moat  impor* 
tant,  how«v«rr,  of  these  MSS.  ia  the  Uoaala  Codex,  an  octavo 
volume  written  pfobebly  about  the  year  ISOO.  There  have  been 
arvrral  good  editiona  m  the  Edda  Snorra  Sturlutonar^  of  which 
}>rrhape  the  beat  ia  that  published  by  the  Arne-Magnaan  Society 
III  C(']>cnba^u  in  1848,  in  two  vols.,  edited  by  a  gruup  of  acholara 
under  the  direction  of  Jua  Sigurdasou. 

'  2.  The  Eldur  Edda,  Poetic  Edda,  or  Samundar  Edda 
him  fru^a  was  entirely  unknown  until  about  1G43,  when 
it  came  into  the  hands  of  Br}'njulf  Srcinsson,  who, 
punled  to  classify  it,  gave  it  the  title  of  Edda  Scemundi 
mwititeii.  Sjemund  Sigfuuon,  who  wua  thu3  credited  with 
the  collection  of  these  p(M;m8,  was  a  scion  of  the  royal  house 
of  Norway,  and  lived  from  about  1055  to  1132  in  Ice- 
land.    Til 9  |x>oms  themselves  date  in  all  probability  from 


the  8th  or  9tb  eeninriet,  and  an  manT  of  them  only  fng. 
ments  of  longer  heroic  chanta  now  otherwis*  entirely  kiL 
They  treat  of  mythical  and  raligioiia  legcada  of  an  «s4f 
Scandinavian  civiliaation,  and  are  compoaed  in  the  sinplMt 
and  most  archaic  forms  of  Icelandio  vwi^    The  aothflr  of 
no  one  of  them  is  mentioiied.    Ik  is  evident  that  thijVHi 
collected  from  oral  tradition ;  and  tha  fad  that  ths  smm 
story  is  occasionally  repestod,  in  varied  fona,  sad  lial 
some  of  tha  poems  themsehrea  bair  internal  avidna  cf 
being  more  ancient  than  lotliia^  pmvea  thai  the  mit 
collection  ia  onliy  a  gathering  nada  aaify  ia  tha  lliddb 
Ages,  long  after  the  oompoaubn  of  tha  plaees,  and  is  ss 
critical  epirit     Sophns  Bugged  indeed,  one  of  tha  gmtat 
living  authorities,  abaolntdj  r^jaeta  tin  aame  of  Bamud, 
and  is  of  opinion  that  the  poetk  Bdda^  as  we  at  pnmt 
hold  it,  dates  from  about  1 240L    Ilien  la  no  doubt  tht  il 
waa  oJlected  in  Iceland,  and  l^  an  Xeelandar. 

The  most  remariuifale  and  the  most  aacieBi  ef  the  pom 
in  this  prioeleas  coUectkm  is  that  with  whkh  it  eo— w^ 
the  IT^Aupd,  OT IVophecj  of  thia  YSha or  SihgrL  Inthii 
chant  we  listen  to  an  inspired  prophateaSk  "acated  oa  he 
high  aeat»  and  addnssing  Odin,  lAila  the  godalistM  Id  hv 
wordsL"  SheainpofthaworidbefoialhagodaweieBid^ 
of  the  coming  and  the  aaatiBg  of  the  .Air,  of  ths  srigia 
of  the  giants,  dwarfs^  and  BHiBy  of  tha  hapf^  b^giBBiigsf 
all  things,  and  the  sad  ending  that  ifaaP  be  m  the  chsoi  cf 
Ragnarbk.  Tlie  latter  part  of  tha  poem  ia  imdanteod  ts 
be  a  kind  of  neeromanoy, — acoording  to  Tlgfassoa,  "tk 
raising  of  a  dead  vdlva;'  but  the  myiieal  kmgMisaftki 
whole,  its  abrupt  tianaitiona  and  tens  eondaMalkii^  ssd 
above  all  the  eztinet  and  myaterioai  coaMolofy,  is 
acquaintance  with  which  it  presnppoass^  ataka  the  tact 
interpretation  of  tha  Vdltupd  aztnna^  difiadt  TU 
charm  and  aolemn  beasfy  of  the  Btjls^  hoiwavat^  an  insMt* 
ible,  and  wa  are  eonstnined  to  Ifatas  and  savwa  ss  if  ■• 
were  the  aoditoia  of  soma  fngoal  norie  dtfiaed  ia  hoaov 
of  a  primal  and  long-bnried  dei^.  Tlu  inekidiw  ef  Ika 
earliestlcelandio  veias^elabonta  u  thair  axtwaaaaisiw^ 
simplicity,  are  wholly  riiythmical  and  allitantif%  and  istaa 
upon  tb«mselvea  like  a  solann  iwiantatinn.  MimmM,  Ike 
Sayings  of  tha  High  Ona^  or  OdiB»  lollowa  artl;  ^ 
contains  proverbe  and  wiaa  aawa,  and  a  mnm  ef  stsri^ 
some  of  them  comical,  told  hr  0dm  agriaat  htenlt  Ht 
raJthaffHitm^,  orsajiags  of  Vafthrttnir,  b  writtn  b  Ai 
same  mystical  vein  as  yUmapd  /  ia  U  tha  giaak  who  givii 
his  name  to  the  poem  ie  visited  bj  Odia  ia  diqgaisB,  m  ■ 
questioned  b^  him*  about  tha  eoaoNgoay  aad  ehuaal^  (f 
the  Notte religion.'  Gnaiiiuaidl^orthaBaTiMMfGriaBir, 
which  is  partly  in  prose^  is  a  atory  of  Odinls  aayiiiuMWJ 
and  torture  by  king  Qeiirtid.  lir  StirmU,  or  ae  JesrtV 
of  Skimir,  BarharlrdM,  or  tha  Laj  of  Haiharfb  4^ 
hnffa,  or  the  Song  of  Hymir»  and  (fgimhMm^  ar  tha  Bw- 
iog  of  (Egir,  are  poems,  f reqoaatlj  eoapOMd  aa  dMfM* 
containing  legends  of  the  god^  aoiaa  of  wU^  m  • 
ludicrous  that  it  haa  been  anggastad  thai  thij  votf 
intentionally  burleequo.  Tkryaukmffa^  or  tha  Batg  « 
Thrym,  possessea  far  mora  poatie  inteiwt ;  il  lauuMiW  ■ 
language  of  singular  force  anid  diraetaaai  howTWls^M} 
hammer,  stolen  by  «Thrym  the  gianti  how  the  htlsr  nh^ 
to  give  it  up  unless  the  goddesa  Tnj^  waa  given  Ina  » 
marriage,  and  how  Thor,  diaseed  ia  woawals  f^^ 

Eersonated  Freyia,  and,  slayiu  ThiyBii  Bseafwd  v 
ammor.  JMwmdf,  or  the  Baymgsof  AMi^iaactMl^* 
philological  exercise  under  tha  sembianea  ef  a  dah^ 
between  Thor  and  Alvis  tha  dwaif.  ln'Vi§tnubni^* 
the  Song  of  Vegtom,  Odin queationa a  vdlva  with itpid* 
the  moaning  of  the  sinister  drsama  of  Balder.  Jt^^ 
or  moie  property  JiigaikwU^  reovdahow  thagedHwiW 
disguised  as  a  man  nlled  Big,  waadend  hv  tha  aasA 
where  he  met  the  origfaal  dwaif  pafr.  At  aad  W^  ^ 
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wbom  lie  gaTO  the  power  ot  child-U&riug,  and  tUnoe  (^,  or  the  Preamble,  formerly  known  ^  the  Sonff  of 

tiprong  the^whole  ri^ce  of  thralls ;  then  he  went  on  and  met  Odin's  Haven,  is  an  extreme^  oheonre  fragment,  of  which 

with  Afi  and  Amma,  and  made  them  the  parents  of  the  little  is  nnderstood,  although  infinite  scholarship  has  been 

race  of  churls ;  then  he  proceeded  until  he  came  to  FaiSir  -expended  on  it.    With  this  the  poetrc  Edda  doses, 

and  MoSir,  to  whom  he  gave  Jarl,  the  first  of  free  men,  Tbe  principal  MS.  of  this  Bdda  ii  the  Codex  Regius  in  tb* 

whom  he  himselC  brought  up,  teaching  him  to  shoot  and  f°y^  ^*»*nr  »t  CopenWw.  written /:ontianoMljf,witKoat««id 

— .—    «»^    ^r.   ,,.A   fi,^   m^ffJ^A    t,w^A    J»»<ui      Tf    ,'•    «„,.»k  ^  P"***  <*  ftnt,  tfH  45  leftTes.    TUs  is  that  found  by  Bishop 

mare,  and   to   use   the   sword   and   runes.     It   is   much  BrjSgolf.    Another  Tsloable  fngmeat  exi4ta  in  th«  Aras-iugnMA 

to  be  lamented  that  of  this  most  characteristic  and  pictur-  eoUection  in  the Univenity  of  Copukhagen*  ^n«i«*^rg of  sizksres. 

csqne  poem  we  possess  only  a  fragment     In  Hyndl%i{j69,  Theso  are  the  onlr  MSS.  older  ({Un  the  17th  centoiy  which  oon- 

the  Lay  of  Hyndla,  the  goddess  Freyia  rides  to  question  *»^°  *  coUcction  of  the  ancient  mythico-heroic  Uya,  bnt  framwits 

*v^  .xi-...  Tr»rwll<r»4«li  ,^^,^  fr.  k\M>.  «n/.^fi^  r>9  li<.*  «#.tin»  ®**^  *°  Tanou»  other  worka,  #.nd  eapeeially  in  the  Eddm  of  Snoiri. 

the  ?olva  Hyndla  with  re^rd  to  the  ancestry  of  her  young  ^he  poetio  Edda  was  tr«naUt«l  IntoTngUih  rerae  by  Amos  Cottto 

paramour  Ottar ;  a  very  fiue  quarrel  ensues  between  the  in  1797  ;  the  poet  Gray  produced  a  rerSon  of  the  Fegianukvi^a  r 

prophetess  and  her  visitor.     With  this  poem,  the  first  or  but  the  first  good  translation  of  the  whole  was  that  publhJied  by 

wholly  mythological  portion  of  the  collection  closes.     VHiat  Be^aniin  Thorpe  in  IMJ.    An  excellent  edition  of  the  leelandie 

folio-.  u'h^ro^«d^e«d<.Wstoric.    The  niundarkviffa^  Sj^.'J'oX^JX^Wo^'t^r  .3^^ 

or  Song  of  Volundr,  is  engaged  with  the  sufferings  and  Sophus  Buggc,  liorrcn  Fomkvce9i,  published  at  Christiani*  io 

adventures  of  Volundr,  the  smith-king,  during  his  stay  with  18o7.                                                                    (E.  W.  0.) 

Kidud,  king  of  Sweden.     Volundr,  identicajl  with  the  EDELIKCK,  Qe&ard  (1649-1707),  ono  of  the  greatest 

Anglo^xon  Wdland  and  the  German  WeUnt,  is  sometknes  copper-plate  engravers,  was  born  at  Antwerp  in  1 649.     The 

confounded  with    Odin,  the  master-smith.     Thia  poem  rudiments  of  uie  art,  which  he  was  to  carry  to  a  higher 

contains  the  beautiful  figure  of  Svanhvlt,  the  swan-maiden,  pitch  of  excellence  than  it  had  previously  reached,  he 

who  stays  seven  winters  with  Volundr,  and  then,  yearning  acquired  in  his  native  town  under  the  engraver  Cornelisr 

for  her  fatherland,  flies  away  home  through  the  dark  Qslle.     But  he  was  not  long  in  reaching  the  limits  of  hia 

forest.     Udgokvi&a  Midrvard^a  Sonar,  the  Song  of  Helgi,  master's  attainments;  and  then  he  went  to  Paris  to  improve 

the  Son  of  Hiorvart$,  which  is  largely  in  prose,  celebrates  himself  under  ^e  teaching  oif  De  Foilly.     This  master 

the  wooing  by  Helgi  of  Svava,  who,  like  '^talanta,  ends  by  likewise  had  soon  done  all  he  could  to  help  him  onwards, 

loving  the  man  with  whom  she  has  fought  in  battle,  and  EdeUnok  ultimately  took  the  first  rulk^among  linft 

Two  Songs  of  Helgi  the  Hunding's  Bane,  Hdgakviffa  engravers.     His  exceUence  was  generallv  ocknowledged ; 

ilundiiigtbanaf  open  the  long  and  very  important  scries  of  and  having  become  known  to  Louis  XIV.  he  was  appointed, 

lays  relating  to  the  two  heroic  families  of  the  Vdlsungs  and  on  the  recommendation  of  Le  Brun,  teacher  at  the  aobdemj 

the  Niblungs.     Including  the  poems  just  mentioned,  there  established  at  the  Gk)belins  for  the  training  of  workers  in 

are  about  twenty  distinct  pieces  in  the  poetio  £dda  which  tapestry.    He  was  also  entrusted  with  the  execution  of 

deal  more  or  less  directly  with  this  chain  of  stories.    It  is  several  important  works.  In  1677  he  was  admitted  member 

hardly  necessary  to  gi^e  the  titles  of  these  poema  here  in  of  the  Floria  Academy  of  Flainting  and  Sculpture.    Tha 

detail,  especially  as  they  are,  in  their  present  form,  mani-  work  of  thia  great  engraver  constitutes  an  epocn  in  the  art^ 

festly  only  fragments  of  a  great  poetio  saga,  possibly  the  His  prints  number  more  than  four  hundrcfd,  and  it  is 

earliest  coherent  form  of  the  story  so  universal  among  the  asserted  that  amongst  them  there  is  no  work  of  poor  or 

Tentonic  peoples.    We  happily  possess  a  somewhat  later  middling  quality,  although  many  of  his  subjects  were  poor 

prose  version  of  this  lost  poem  in  the  Toltungcuaga,  where  and  unworthy  of  the  high  art  wldch  he  laviJbed  upon  them, 

the  story  is  completely  worked  out     In  many  places  the  Edelinck  stands  above  and  apart  from  his  predecessors  and 

prose  of  the  T6l$ungasaga  follows  the  verse  of  the  Eddaio  contemporaries  especially  in  thia  that  he   excelled,  not 

fragments  with  the  greatest  precision,  often  making  use  of  in  some  one  respect,  bnt  in  all  respects, — that  while  on» 

the  very  same  expressions.    At  the  same  time  there  are  engraver  attained  excellenoe  in  correct  form,  and  another 

poems  in  the  Edda  which  the  author  of  tlie  saga  does  not  in  rendering  light  and  shade,  and  others  in  giving  colour 

seem  to  have  seen.      But  if    we  compare  the  central  to  their  printSj^and  the  texture  of  surfaces,  he,  as  supreme 

portions  of  the  myth,  namely  Sigurd's  conversation  with  master  of  the  burin,  pobsessed  and  displayed  all  the8» 

Fafnir,  the  death  of  Kegin,  the  speech  of  the  birds  and  separate  qualities,  and  that  in  so  complete  a  harmony  that 

the  meeting  with  the  VaUcyrje,  we  are  struck  with  the  ex-  the  eye  is  not  attracted  by  any  one  of  them  in  particular, 

treme  fidelity  of  the  prose  romancer  to  his  poetic  precursors  but  rests  in  the  satisfyii^  whole.    Edelinck  was  the  first 

in  the   Sigurd'arkvid'a  Fafnitbana  ;    in    passing  on  to  to  break  through  the  custom  of  making  prints  square,  and 

the  death  of   Sigurd,  we  perceive  that  the  version  in  to  execute  them  in  the  lozen^  shape.     Among  his  moat 

the  Voltttngcuaga  must  be  based  upon  a  poem  now  entirely  famous  works  are  a  Holy  Family,  after  Raphael ;  a  Penitedt 

lost     Of  the  further  extension  of  the  myth  and  its  corrup-  Magdalene,  after  Charles  le  Bnm ;  Alexander  at  the  Teiii 

tion  into  the  romantic  epic  of  Der  Nihkwige  y^,  this  is  of  Darius,  after  Le  Brun ;  a  Combat  of  Four  I[nights,  aftor 

not  the  place  for  discussion.     Suffice  to  say  that  in  no  Leonardo  da  Vinci;  Christ  surrounded  with  Angels;  St 

modernized  or  Qermanized  form  does  the  legend  attain  such  Louis  praying;  and  St  Charles  Borromeo  before  a  rmcifix,— 

an  exquisite  colouring  of  heroic  poetry  as  in  these  earliest  the  last  three  after  Le  Brun.     Edelinck  was  especially  good 

fragments  of  Icelandic  song.    A  very  curious  poem,  in  some  as  an  engraver  of  portraits,  and  executed  prints  of  many  of 

M&.  attributed  directly  to  Saemund,  is  the  Lay  of  the  the  most  eminent  persons  of  his  time.     Among  these  ani 

Sun,  Solarlidd,  which  forms  a  kind  of  appendix  to  the  those  of  Le  Brun,  Kigaud,  Philippe  de  Champagne  (which. 

poetic  Edda.     In  this  the  spirit  of  a  dead  father  addresses  the  engraver  thought  his  best),  Santeuil,  La  Fontaine, 

his  living  son,  and  exhorts  him,  with  maxims  that  resemble  Colbert,  John  Dryden,  Descartes,  Ac.     He  died  at  Parts  ia 

those  of  Hdi'amdlf  to  righteousness  of  life.     The  tone  of  1707.     His  younger  brother  John,  and  his  son  Nicholas, 

the  poem  is  strangely  confused  between  Christianity  and  were  also  engravers,  but  did  not  attain  to  his  excellence.  • 

Paganism,  and  it  has  been  assumed  to  bo  the  composition  EDEN,  Hebrew  (V^,  denoting  pleasure  or    delight), 

of  a  writer  in  the  act  of  transition  between  the  old  creed  was  the  first  residence  of  Adam  and  Eve  according  to  the 

and   tbo  new.      It    may,   however,  not   impossibly,   be  Old  Testament    Scriptures.     Hie  passags  in  w£ch  its 

altogether  spurious  as  a  poem  of  great  antiquity,  and  may  geographical  position  seems  to  be  indicated  ((Jen.  it  8-14) 

merely  be  the  production  of  some  Icelandic  monk,  anxious  has  been  from  the  earliest  times  the  subject  of  a  discnssioii 

io  imitate  the  Eddaio  form  and  spirit     Finally  Fortpjallt-  aa  ingenious  and  elaborate  as  it  has  been  fruitless.      Its 
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gmeral  pontion  is  given  as  "  eastward,*  ».«.,  to  tlie  east  of 
the  place  where  the  narrative  was  written.  Of  the  f onr 
rif  era  mentioned  the  Ehphrates  ia  undoubtedly  the  same 
which  is  still  known  by  that  name,  and  the  Hiddekel  has 
been  almost  nniversally  identified  with  the  Tigris.  The 
object  of  commentators  who  have  songht  to  put  a  literal 
eonstmction  on  the  passage  has,  therefore,  been  to  identify 
the  FSson  and  the  Gihoo,  by  finding  two  rivers  which 
together  with  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris  fulfil  the  condi- 
tion stated  in  Qen.  iL  10,  "  And  a  river  went  out  of  Eden 
to  water  the  garden ;  and  f  ipm  thence  it  was  parted  and 
became  into  fonr  heads."  As  there  is  no  river  wnioh  forms 
a  common  source  for  the  Euphrates,  the  Tigris,  and  two 
others,  reconrse  has  been  had  to  a  strained  constmetion  of 
one  kind  or  other.  Josephus,  for  example,  supposes  the 
river  which  is  the  common  source  to  have  bMn  the  ocean 
atream  which  surrounds  the  earth,  and  identifies  the  Pison 
with  the  Qanges  and  the  Qihgn  with  the  Nile;  and  in  this 
ha  is  followed  by  many  of  the  fathorh  Calmet,  Rosen- 
miiner,  and  others,  again,  suppose  the  river  which  is  the 
common  source  to  have  been  a  region  of  springs,  and,  by 
making  the  Pison  and  the  Qihon  mountain  streams,  place 
the  site  of  Eden  in  the  highlands  of  Armenia.  Calvin, 
Huet,  and  Bochart  place  Eden  in  lower  Babylonia,  en  the 
aupposition  that  the  Pison  and  the  Qihon  are  the  two 
channels  by  which  the  united  rivers  Euphrates  and  Tigris 
eotcr  the  Persian  Qulf.  Luther  end  others,  such  as  Clericus 
and  more  recently  Baumgarten,  have  hazarded  the  supposi- 
tion that  the  flood  altered  the  course  of  the  streams,  and 
thus  rendered  it  impossible  to  identify  the  locality  of  Eden 
from  the  description  given  in  Genesis.  These  may  suffice 
as  specimens  of  the  almost  innumerable  solutions  that  have 
been  offered  of  what  is  now  generally  admitted  to  be  an 
insoluble  problem.  On  the  theory  that  the  narrative  in 
Oeneats  is  veritable  history  to  be  literally  interpreted,  it  is 
impossible  to  fix  the  geographical  position  of  Eden  with 
any  approach  to  certainty.  This  impossibility  fully 
accounts  for  the  immense  variety  of  the  ootgectures  that 
have  been  put  forward.  It  deserves  mention  as  a  curiosity 
of  criticism  that  the  site  df  Eden  has  been  assigned  by 
different  writers  to  each  of  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe, 
and  that  the  particular  localities  specified  have  ranged  from 
Scandinavia  to  the  South  Sea  Isluods.  The  allegorical 
interpretations,  which  have  been  offered  in  great  variety 
from  the  time  of  Philo  downwards,  are,  of  course,  not 
hampered  with  any  geographical  difficulties.  Philo 
supposes  Eden  to  be  a  symbol  of  the  soul  that  delights  in 
virtue,  the  river  which  is  tfie  source  to  be  generic  virtue 
or  goodness,  and  the  four  rivers  to  be  the  specific  rirtues 
of  prudence,  temperance,  courage,  and  justice.  Origen 
finds  in  the  subject  an  excellent  opportunity  for  applying 
his  favourite  allegorical  method,  and  supposes  Eden  to  b« 
heaven,  and  the  rivers  wisdom.  Similar  interpretations, 
with  individual  variations,  are  given  by  several  of  the 
fathers  who  are  prone  to  allegorize.  In  modern  times 
Coleridge  ia  perhaps  the  most  celebrated  of  those  who  have 
iutcrpruted  the  stury  of  Eden  as  an  allegor}*.  It  U  to  be 
observod,  however,  that  this  mode  of  explaining  the  Uiirra- 
tivo  his  found  even  less  favour  with  recent  inturprotcrs 
than  that  which  accepts  it  as  literal  history,  meeting  the 
obvious  dimcultic.-i  qa  best  it  cnn.  The  undouLtcd  tendency 
fif  latpr  criticisai  has  been  to  discard  alike  the  theory  of 
literal  hi.-«ti<ry  aiii  the  theory  of  allegory  in  favour  of 
another,  arr<irdin:;  t  >  which  the  stohy  of  Kdon  u  a  mythical 
tra'Iitioii  nf  «i  kind  i>iiuilar  to  that  which  is  to  l^c  found  in  the 
cirly  MTcd  litoruturo  of  meet  natiors.  According  to  this 
view  tho  true  cxplanatiun  i.H  to  be  sought  for  in  a  careful 
ciimpariMon  of  thciiii  various  traditions  as  preserved  m  sacred 
•cripturcfl,  early  hintorius,  inscriptions,  and  otherwise.  See 
▲r.vM.  %-ul  i.  p.  135-0,  and  rL>'TATXUCU. 


EDEN,  The  Hosoitkabli  Emut  (1795-1851),  aovslii 
find  miscdlaneoas  writer,  was  th«  aeTrath  dangktcr  of  ih» 
first  Lord  Auckland,  and  was  bom  in  1795.    HappiW  giftsi 
by  nature,  her  literary  faculties  and  tutea  were  IcSteni 
by  a  liberal  education.     In  1835  she  aecompanied  her 
lm>ther,  Lord  Auckland,  to  ludia,  on  his  appointment  m 
governor-general,  and  remainad  with  him  during  his  tea 
of  office,  which  eoT«red  the  period  of  the  Afghan  vu 
Batuming  to  England  in  1841,  dm  made  henelf  favounb^ 
known  as  a  writer  by  the  pablication,  three  years  Ister,  tt 
her  Portraits  of  ike  iVmcef  and  People  of  Imdia,    Sfai  m 
also  anthor  of  two  norek  entitled  the  Tk$  SemirdilaM 
ffouse  and  Tke  Semi-attacked  Coupie^  which  first  appcsnd 
anonymously    nnder    the   editorship   of    Lady  Tktrai 
Lewis.    In  these  works  she  gives  clever  and  amoi&g 
delineations  of  Anglo-Indian  life  end  mannen  u  she  mv 
them.     In  1866  was  published  a  seriee  of  her  letters  to  bcr 
sister  written  from  India,  and  entitled  Up  ike  Contrp. 
Her  private  Journal,  at  present  nnpnblishedp  is  said  to  be 
still  more  attractive  and  full  of  sparUtng  ansedoto  isi 
graphic  sketches.    Another  Tolome  entitled  LeUerefrm 
India,  edited  by  her  niece^  the  Hon.  Eleanor  Edcs,  wm 
pnbliihed  in  1872.     For  many  yean  Mies  Edca  find  it 
Kensington,  and  her  house  was  one  of  the  nest  freqinlsd 
centree  of  London  intcUeetnal  and  fashionfchh  Ufn   Shs 
afterwards  removed  to  Bichmond,  and  there  died,  Aagvl 
5,  1869.     Her  eldest  sister  Eleanor  attracted  the  vtrt 
affection  of  William  Pitt,  who,  however,  did  not  feel  jartiicd 
in  making  her  an  offer  of  marrias^    This  wai^  it  ii 
supposed,  the  only  love-passage  in  FittiB  histmy.    Sbe 
afterwards  married  Lord  Hobart,  and  died  in  1851. 

EDENTATA,  an  order  of  {dacental  w*"!"!*!"  dinD* 
terized  by  the  total  aheence  of  median  indeor  teeth.  Sed 
teeth  as  are  found  in  edentate  speeiee  are  connoeed  «tirs||f 
of  dentine  and  cemenl|  without  enamel ;  th^  likewiss  ffve 
for  an  indefinite  period,  and  are  oonseqoentqf  withoal  reel; 
and  so  far  as  yet  disoovered  there  ia  no  displaceflMitef  tki 
first  teeth  by  any  second  aet  exieepl  in  A  lew  ef  lb 
armadilloes.  Hue  order  eontaini  tho  doth%  anadilta 
and  antp«aters. 

EDESSA,  the  ancient  capital  off  Haeedooia,  perionlf 
known  aa  iEge,  waa  eitnated  46  milee  W.  of  Thasskeks 
on  the  banks  of  a  beantif  nl  atreoa  in  the  Toy  entae  ef 
the  kingdom,  and  at  the  head  of  a  defile  oonunBdiiglki 
approachee  from  the  sea-coaat  to  the  interior  of  the  eovliT' 
It  was  the  original  residence  of  the  Macedonian  kingifSBi 
even  after  the  seat  of  government  waa  removed  lothi  non 
accessible  Pells,  it  continued  to  be  the  bBriaHOMS  ef  the 
royal  family.  At  the  celebration  of  hia  dangfalsf^  BHiiigi 
in  the  town,  Philip  IL  waa  mordered  by  Feaaamm  ii  SM 
B.a  His  greater  son  Alexander  was  Varied  at  KMiiii 
through  the  contrivance  of  Ptolemy ;  b«t  the  bodiai  of  to 
granddaughter  Euiydioe  and  her  husband  AnhidMi  WM 
removed  by  Cassander  to  the  enceetral  eepakhiiL  Oi  tki 
occupation  of  the  town  by  Pyrrhne  the  royal  tombs  ecn 
plundered  by  tho  Gallic  moroenariea.  The  modmu  eatf  d 
Yodeoa  is  built  on  the  aite  of  EdesB%  and  [mesitm  •  fc* 
unimportant  remsins  of  ancient  hniHinfa  Ihe  MB* 
JEgto  and  Edessa  were  both  probably  gifvn  in  alMn  ^ 
the  full-flowing  streams  that  fonn  one  off  the  |Nisii|Ml 
features  of  the  situation;  and Vodenn iMtmtatt^40Bem 
from  the  Slavonic  voda,  water.  Foil  detaib  in  N|pj|d  ^  ^ 
position  of  the  city  may  be  found  in  Taar,  TheaigU^ 
of  Turkfy,  voL  i. 

EDESSA,  or, as  it  is  now  caOad,  Uifn or  Orfa,  ari^rf 
Northern  Mesopotamia,  on  the  Dairan,  n  left-hand  tritatay 
of  tho  Euphrates,  75  miles  W.  of  Diaibekir  and  M  &  «f 
Biredjik,  in  37*  2r  N.  lat  and  39*  r  &  loi^  Uum 
rounded  with  walls  and  toweny  vnU  yuauied  chA> 
northern  side,  hss  namnr  bat  comfoctaUt  and  ehtftf 
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■treets,  and  displayB  in  its  bazaar  not  only  the  native 
troollen  8tu£b|  pottery,  and  silver  work,  bat  also  a  consider- 
able variety  of  European  goods.  In  the  principal  square 
there  is  a  large  mosque  dedicated  to  Abraham,  who,  accord- 
log  to  Mahometan  legend,  was  slain  in  the  city ;  and  in  its 
immediate  vicinity  is  a  pond  shaded  by  fine  pomegranate, 
plain,  and  cypress  trees,  and  tenanted  from  time  immemorial 
by  sacred  fish.  The  only  ancient  remains  are  those  of  a 
tower  ascribed  by  tradition  to  Nimrod ;  but  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood there  exist  exteosive  catacombs  with  numerous 
inscriptions  of  an  early  date.  The  prevailing  language  is 
Turkish,  though  more  thau  three-fourths  of  the  inhabitants 
are  Christian.  The  population  was  estimated  about 
1796  by  Olivier  as  from  20,000  to  24,000 ;  by  Bucking- 
ham  at  50,000  ;  and,  in  1873,  by  Chernik  at  40,000. 
There  are  two  mission  establishments,  an  American  and  a 
French,  and  in  connection  with  the  former  a  scliool  with 
about  250  pupils.  The  outskirts  are  occupied  by  melon- 
gardens,  vineyards,  and  mulberry  plantations. 

Nothing  in  known  of  the  origin  of  Edeasa.  It  hat  heen  BtifcgMted 
that  probably  the  early  inhabitants  wero  Sabieans,  and  that  the 
ucred  fish  originally  belonged  to  the  worship  of  Atergatis.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Targtim  of  the  rsetulo-Jonathan,  Jerome,  and  Ephraem 
Syrus,  the  city  is  to  be  identified  with  the  Er^-ch  of  Genesis  x. 
10,  and  the  local  tradition  of  the  Arabs  and  Jews  makes  it  the 
•ame  as  Ur  of  the  Chaldees ;  but  there  it  no  historical  basis  for 
either  idcnti6cntioii,  though  the  former  has  roi-eired  the  support 
of  Michaclis,  Ruttmann,  and  Von  Bohlen.  The  firat  authentic 
mention  of  the  cit^  connects  it  with  Seleucus,  who  appears  to  have 
greatly  increased  its  prosperity,  and  was  probably  tne  beatower  of 
tlic  name  by  which  it  is  ocst  known  in  hbtory.  This,  according 
to  Stephanus,  waa  taken  from  tlic  Macedonian  Edeasa,  from  the 
ibuudance  of  the  wnrcr  in  both  cities,  but  a  modern  etymologist 
rrcogiiizcs  the  Syrian  Haditha  or  New  Town.  Another  designation, 
Callithoe,  found  in  the  ancient  writers,  undoubtedly  alludes  to  its 
fniintam  ;  and  it  la  at  least  possible  that  thiti  may  be  the  denvation 
of  its  modem  name — Urhoi  among  the  Syrians,  Er  Roha  among  the 
Arabs,  and  Orfa  among  the  Turks  and  Christians.  In  the  time  of 
Antiochus  VII.,  about  135  B.C.,  the  city  became  the  seat  or  centre 
of  the  Osrbocnic  kingdom,  founded  by  Orhoi-BarKheryo,  and 
goremed  for  centuries  by  a  series  of  elective  monarchs.  Of  thaae 
the  eighth  in  succcf-sion,  Ab^r  Bar-Abgar,  fought  againat 
LncuUus,  but  aftcrwonls  sided  with  the  Romans  ;  the  fifteenth 
Abgar  Uchomo  is  famous  for  the  legendary  corresi)ondence  with 
Christ  reported  by  Eusebius.  The  city  was  plundered  by  Trajan's 
general  Lnsius  Quietuft,  and  the  kingdom  became  tributary  in  116. 
Restored  by  Had  nan  it  was  finally  abolished  by  Caracalla  in  217, 
and  a  Roman  military  colony  was  eatablishcd  with  the  title  of 
Colonia  Mar(.'ia  E«l<-ssorum.  Meanwhile  Christianity  had  been 
taking  fast  root  in  the  city,  the  first  church  having  been  built  as 
early  at  least  a<H  202.  By  the  tfmo  of  Julian,  the  wealth  of  tlie 
Chnstians  was  sufficient  to  ottract  his  revengeful  cupidity  ;  and  in 
the  course  of  the  following  century,  the  number  of  monasteriea 
almie  is  said  to  have  exceeded  300.  Great  theological  achooU  were 
established,  and  the  city,  in  fact,  became  one  of  the  chief  seats  of 
Oriental  learning.  Most  famous  of  all  was  the  Sr/iofn  Pernca  or 
Persian  School  ;  bnt  ita  professors  having  adopted  the  Nestorian 
heresy  were  expelled  by  Martyrus  the  bishop,  and  the  building  waa 
destroyed  in  489,  and  replaced  by  St  Mary's  Church.  The  pros* 
penty  of  the  city  gradually  disappeared  during  the  next  five 
rentnrie%  as  it  passoa  successively  into  the  hands  of  the  Arabs  and 
the  .Stljuks.  trom  the  latter  it  was  captured  lu  1097  by  Baldwin 
de  Bouillon,  and  for  the  next  fifty  years  it  continued  au  independent 
Chn>tian  countship.  Baldwin's  successors  were  his  cousin  Baldwiu 
1!  (1100-1118^,  Jocelin  dc  Courtenay,  sumamed  the  Great  (1118> 
1131),  and  Jocelin  II.  (1131-1144).  The  negligence  of  this  lai^t 
count  permitted  the  city  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  Zengi  of  Mosul, 
and  in  146C,  the  attempt  of  the  inhabitants  to  recover  their  indc* 
pendence  brought  down  the  vengeance  of  Zengi'a  Bucccssor  Nur-ed- 
din.  The  sultans  of  Egypt  and  S}Tia  obtained  possession  in  1181, 
the  Byzantines  in  1234,  the  Mongolians  under  Tamurlane  about 
1393,  the  Turkomans  and  the  Persians  at  a  later  date,  and  finally 
the  Turks  in  1637. 

Srp  A»^ni-nl  Bibltoth  Oritnt^  vol.  I,  where  the  "Chron  EdeMennm"  la  re. 
fnntKi.  Th.  L.  layer,  Uiiforta  Otrho^na  tt  Edctuna  tx  numtttii  mustrata,  M 
reter*bur|f,  I'M. 

EDFU,  in  Coptish  Atbo,  from  the  old  Egyptian  Tebu, 
a  village  of  Upper  Egypt,  in  the  province  of  Said,  situated 
about  a  third  of  a  mile  from  the  left  bank  of  the  Nile,  55 
miles  below  the  cataracts  of  Syene,  in  24*  58'  43"  N.  lat 
It  is  inhabited  by  about  2000  Arabs  and  Copts,  engaged 


for  the  most  part  In  the  mAnufacturaof  «arthenware,  which 
finds  ready  sale  all  ihrongh  Egjrpt,  and  is  remarkable  for  the 
similarity  it  retains  to  the  ancient  pottery  represented  on 
the  monuments.  To  the  Egyptologist  the  spot. is  of  extreme 
interest,  as  furnishing  the  most  perfect  specimen  of 
an  ancient  Egyptian  temple,  full  details  in  regard  to  which 
may  be  found  in  the  article  Abchiticture,  vol  ii.  p.  389. 
By  the  Greeks  and  Romans  the  city  to  which  this  splendid 
building  belonged  waa  known  as  Aiiollinopolis  Magna,  the 
god  to  whom  the  temple  was  dedicated  being  identified  with 
the  Greek  ApoUa  Under  the  later  empire  it  was  the  see 
cf  a  bishop  and  the  head^quartera  of  the  Legio  II.  Trajan n. 

Se«  Belxoni,  Narrative,  9d  cd.,  1822;   Wilkinson,  £gypi  and 
Thebu,    1848 ;    Lepsius,   Ueber  eiM  hierogltfphitdu  Jntckrifl  am 
Tempel  von,  Ed/u,   Berlin,  1855  ;   Marietta,-  Fouiilu  txieul^  em 
^TVP^t  ^'»  d^opri*  Ics  ordres  du  vicerm,  1867. 

EDGEWORTH,  Mabia  (1767-1840),  the  creator  of 
the  novel  of  national  manners  and  moral  purpose,  was  the 
daughter,  by  his  first  wife,  of  Richard  Lovell  Edgeworth 
noticed  below.  She  was  bom  at  Hare  Hafch,  Berkshire,  in 
1767,  and  did  not  see  Ireland  till  she  was  twelve  yetir.s 
old.  She  was  educated  by  her  father,  who  devoted 
himaelf  with  great  enthnsiaam  to  the  intellectual  ad- 
vancement of  his  children.  In  most  of  her  literary 
undertakings  Mias  Edgeworth  had  the  advantage  of  her 
father's  criticism,  who  alao  wrote  introductions  to  her 
novels.  *'  It  is  my  business,"  he  used  to  say,  **  to  cut  and 
correct :  yours  to  write  on."  Many  talcs  and  essays  were 
written  by  Maria  for  private  pleasure  before  publication 
was  thought  of.  Practical  Education  (1798)  was  a  joint 
work  by  father  and  danghter.  In  1800  appeared  Castie 
Mackreni,  which  at  once  made  for  her  a  reputation  as  a 
national  novelist.  This  was  followed  soon  after  by  Belinda^ 
and  by  the  Euay  on  Irish  JJulU,  published  iu  partnership 
with  her  father,  and  intended  to  familiarize  the  Eoglisli 
public  with  Irish  humour  and  pathos.  The  work  is  so 
thoronghly  the  joint-product  of  two  minds,  that  Mi»s  Edge- 
worth,  in  writiog  her  father's  life,  cannot  tell  distinctly 
which  ports  are  his,  bnt  says  that  passages  in  which  claaaical 
allusions  and  quotations  occnr  must  be  her  father's,  as  she 
was  "  entirely  ignorant  of  the  learned  languages  '* 
(Memoirtf  second  edition,  ii.  315).  In  1804  appeared 
Popular  Tales;  in  1806  Leonora;  in  1809  the  first  instaU 
ment  of  Fcukionable  Talea,  which  were  finished  in  1812^ 
in  1814  Patronage;  and  in  1817  Harrington,  Ormond,  and 
Comic  Dramas,  which  failed  on  the  stage.  The  death  of 
her  father,  in  that  year,  recalled  her  from  novel  writing  to 
fulfil  the  sacred  duty  of  completing  his  Memoirs,  which 
were  given  to  the  world  in  1820,  and  of  which  a  second 
edition  was  called  for  in  1821.  In  1822  appeared  Bosn- 
mandf  a  Sequel  to  Early  Lesson*,  a  work  published  earlier 
with  contributions  from  Mr  Edgeworth's  pen.  In  August 
1823  Miss  Edgeworth  visited  Sir  Walter  Scott  at  Abbots- 
ford,  where  she  remained  a  fortnight;  and  Scott  repaid 
this  visit  at  Edge  worth  town  exactly  two  years  afterwards. 
In  1825  Miss  Edgeworth  further  continued  her  tales  for 
the  young  by  the  publication  of  Harry  and  Lucy.  In 
1834  appeared  Helen,  a  Tale,  her  last  and  one  of  her  best 
novels;  and  she  afterwards  wrote  Orlandino,  a  book  for 
children.  Her  Letters /or  Literary  Ladies  were  suggested 
by  a  correspondence  between  Thomas  Day  and  her  father 
fis  to  the  propriety  of  **  female  authorship,*'  in  which  the 
former  stoutly  maintained  the  negative. 

Miss  Edgeworth  died  on  the  21st  of  May  1849,  after 
having  lived  to  see  her  works  take  rank  as  English  classics. 
Uer  influence  was  deep  and  lasting.  Sir  Walter  Scott 
confesses  that  he  was  anxions  to  do  for  Scotland  what  Miss 
Edgeworth  had  done  for  Ireland;  and  it  is  said  thst 
O'Connell  regretted  deeply  that  one  so  powerful  did  not 
serve  Ireland  as  an  agitator.      Her  society  was  courted  hf 
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the  most  diatinguUhed  of  her  coatempoxtries;  and 
ocmntleH  tooriiti,  who  Tuited  her,  returned  home  chinned 
bj  her  lively  conTereation  and  bj  the  domestic  Tirtues 
which  brightened  the  home  of  which  ehe  wm  the  centre. 
With  Scott  she  was  on  terms  of  the  closest  inti- 
macy ;  Byron  admired  her  works,  in  spite  of  his  sarcastic 
reference  to  "  Mil s  E^dgeworth's  novels  stepping  from  their 
covers ;"  and  Lord  Macaulay  was  one  of  her  most 
enthusiastic  worshippers.  '*  Among  all  the  incidents,"  says 
^[r  Trevelyan,  "  connected  with  the  publication  of  his 
MUtory^  nothing  pleased  Maciulay  so  much  as  tlio 
gratification  that  he  contrived  to  give  to  Maria  Edgeworth, 
as  a  small  return  for  the  enjoyment  which,  during  more 
than  forty  years,  he  had  derived  from  her  charming  writ- 
ings." Macaulay  mentions  Miss  Edgeworth's  name  in  a 
note,  in  which  ho  describes  her  delineation  of  King  Corny, 
in  Ormonde  as  '*  that  admirable  portrait"  Miss  Edgd worth, 
in  a  letter  to  Dr  Holland,  speaks  of  the  "  self-satisfaction, 
vanity,  pride,  surprise,  I  had  in  finding  my  own  name  in  a 
note." 

CastU  Rackrentf  the  first  and  one  of  the  most  character- 
istic of  her  novels,  is  lit  np  throughout  with  sunny  Irish 
Iiumour,  Sir  Condy  complaining  that  ho  **  was  very  ill  used 
by  the  Qovemment  about  li  place  that  was  promised  him 
and  never  given,  after  his  supporting  them  against  hia 
conscience  very  honourably"  (1857  edition,  p.  39).  Leonora 
bas  a  painful  plot.  It  treats  of  the  seduction  of  an  attached 
husband  by  a  professed  friend  of  his  wife.  Leonora's 
forbearance,  however,  and  her  deep-seated  love  for  her 
husband  prove,  in  the  end,  too  much  for  the  hoUow 
professions  and  vaunted  "  aensibility  "  of  Olivia.  The 
Tale*  of  Fathionahle  Life  include  J?nniit,  Thi  Dvn^ 
Manceuvring,  Almeria,  Vivian,  The  Abtentee,  Madame  de 
Fleury,  and  £milie  de  Coulan^.  Fnnni  is  a  powerful 
story,  &nd  relates  how  the  earl  of  Gleothom  was  cured  of 
the  disease  which  gives  its  name  to  the  book.,  lliere  are 
several  fine  character  studies,  including  the  Earl ;  MXeod, 
the  cool,  but  faithful,  Scotch  agent;  witty  Lady  Qeraldine; 
Christy,  the  blacksmith;  and  ^inor,  the  Irish  f otter  nurse, 
who  said,  on  ono  occasion,  that  "  if  it  plaud  Qod,  she 
would  like  to  die  oa  a  Christmas  day,  of  all  days,  hecaaee 
the  gates  of  Heaven,  they  say,  will  be  open  all  that  day, 
and  who  knows  but  a  body  might  slip  in  fiNJbiovnif  t " 
<1S57  edition,  p.  231).  The  Dun  portmys,  with  a  realism 
almost  too  painful,  the  dreadful  privations  undergone  by 
the  poor  who  arc  unablo  to  get  in  the  money  justly  their 
due.  Manvuvriny  depicts  the  efiTorts  of  Mrs  Beaumont, 
a  clever,  scheming,  deceitful  woman,  to  marry  her  son  and 
daughter  contrary  to  their  inclinations.  For  a  while  all 
seems  to  f;o  well  with  Mrs  Beaumont,  until  she  is  herself 
rntinclcd  in  her  net  of  white  lies,  and  finally  thoroughly 
outwitt'.'J.  Her  character,  and  that  of  Mr  Palmer,  a 
nealiLy  iiicrrUant  from  Jamaica,  are  worthy  of  the  author's 
high  reputation.  Atmerin  traces  the  rise  of  the  worldly 
spirit  iu  the  breast  of  a  young  girl,  and  the  debasing  con- 
sequences of  a  pa^ionato  pursuit  of  fashion  for  its  own 
sake,  unredeemed  by  any  ennobling  feature.  Vivian,  is  an 
admirably  tolu  story,  and  ilIustratc:ttho  terrible  evils  which 
eomcliincfi  arise  from  indeci^tion  of  character.  Vi\iLin,  tho 
undecided,  brilliunt,  youui;  noblo ;  Kus.<i'll,  the  faithful 
tutiT  ;  Wharton, the  unAcru]>uluuRii(jlitician  and  vuluptuary ; 
f  elf-willed  Li>ril  (jlistonbury  ;  prim  Lady  Glifitonbury ;  and 
\ivai'ii>i]i  Lady  Julia  seem  to  start  from  tho  canvas.  The 
Abtenteft  cuiisiderod  by  many  as  Miss  Ir^igaworth's  master- 
piece, is  written  to  ez{Ki.-.o  tho  misery  entailed  on  thu 
tenantry  by  the  Ir'inYi  p  utry,  who  deMTte<I  their  mitivo 
country  for  London,  au<l  aliondoncd  their  alTaiis  to  he 
mana;;cd  by  un scrupulous  a^^f'nts.  Tho  characters  are 
among  the  mo&t  lifu-like  in  the  annah  of  fiction.  Lady 
Clonbrony  makes  herself  exquisitely  ridiculous  in  her  vain 


endaavonn  to  act  the  fine  Engliih  lady ;  Lord  ColamW%' 
the  hero  of  the  novel,  travels,  under  an  assumed  naisi^ 
among  his  father's  tenanta  in  Ireland,  finds  out  bow  rudely 
they  have  been  oppressed,  and  champions  their  canacso 
skilfully  as  to  win  over  even  Lady  Clonbrony ;  Lady 
Dashfort  and  her  daughter  are  wonderfnlly  real  rvpresesta- 
tions  of  heartless  women  of  fashion ;  the  sufferings  of  the 
Irish  peasantry  are  drawn  with  a  loving  and  masterly  pencil ; 
and  the  general  sadness  of  the  work  is  relieved  by  such 
humorous  sketches  as  Colonel  Hea^hcock,   Sir  Terence 
OTay,  and  Larry  Brady,  whose  inimitable  letter  cloaes  the 
book.     Macaulay   considered  the  seene  in   which   Lord 
Cohunbro  discovers  himself  to  his  father's  tenantry  the  best 
passage  of  the  kind  since  the  beginning  of  the  22d  book  of 
the  Odf/tsey.    This  is  very  high  praise,  especially  whea  ws 
remember  that  Macaulay  seems  to  have  read  almost  every 
novel — BO  much  was  he  fascinated  by  nanatiTe  compositioB. 
Madame  de  Fleury  is  the  stoiy  of  a  French  lady  who  set 
up  a  school  in  Pans  for  neglected  girls.     Tho  school  cane 
to  grief  at  the  great  Revolution;  and  ita  benevoleBt  founder 
had  to  fiy  to  England,  where  she  waa  snpportad  mainly  by 
donations  from  the  girls^  who  were  instigated  by  Yictooe, 
the  heroino  of  the  book.    Ultimately  her  return  to  Fkaucs 
was  secured  by  Basile,  Victoire's  lover,  who  bad  obtained 
influence  with  his  general  through  his  Taluable  eDgineeriBf 
knowledge.      £milie  de  Conlanjee  describes  the  mortifia- 
tions  two  French  refn^^ees  had  to  undei|eo  in  living  with 
Mrs  Somers,  an  excessively  ill-tempered  English  la^y,  who 
-was  generous  enough  wiUi  her  money,  but  aeglcctfu!  of 
kindness  of  a  more  delicate  order.     Mrs  Somors's  incenstt 
outbursts  of  temper  and  reconciliations  with  Emilie,  to  b9 
followed  inevitably  by  fresh  quarrels,  are  somewhat  w«ri- 
some  reading.      The  Modern  Gritetdei,  a  ato^  treatiii|  ef 
the  attempts  of  a  wife  to  bring  her  husbaaJ  to  alged 
submission,  manifests  fine  satiric  power,  and  great  liveli- 
ness—tho  dialogue  being  particularly  animated.  Po/rpasyr, 
which  is  in  the  same  vein  as  the  Tales  of  FaMmaUe  laft^ 
rather  disappointed  the  critics,  who  eondudi^  that  Hr 
Edgeworth  had  written  considerable  parts  of  it    TU|^ 
however,  is  expressly  denied  byMiu  Edgeworth  {Mfmmn,tL 
323).     Orawnd  is  an  Irish  tale,  and  ruiks  among  the  bol 
of  Miss  Edgeworth's  works.    It  shows  how  a  youth,  wksi 
education  had  been  neglected,  and  whoaa  temper  wsi 
naturally  impetuous,  managed  to  reach  ttaa  noMlitj  cf 
character.     King  Corny,  Ormond,    Sir  Ulick  CSkssa 
Moriarty  Carroll,  Dorff,  and  Mademoisello  OTalsy  m 
masterly  creations.      There  is  a  true  Irish  ring  aboat  tb 
book,  although  it  is  composed  in  the  purest  QigUL 
Helen    is    a   novel   of   thrilling  intermt,  and  diq4^i 
greater  passion  and  a  finer  insight  inte  the  men  nUi 
moods  of  the  human  mind  than  any  of  Mim  Edgewaftk^ 
previous  works.      The  moral  is  that  falsehood  sod  deeiil 
almost  invariably  bring  misery  in  their  train.     Although  n 
a  more  elaborate  scale  than  her  other  books,  J/rffli  mr- 
passes  them  all  in  grace,  charm,  and  lig^tncm  of  tsici 
Such  ix>werfully  conceived  characters  as  Indy  Davnsi'i 
Helen,  Cecilia,  Bcauclerc,  Churchill,  and  the  aaifadaa^ 
leave  an  indelible  impression  on  tho  memory. 

y\\%%  Edgeworth's  novtli  art  distinguiihcd  byitoeJ  lair.kaBM 
ami  an  cxir  floKini;  «tj!\  As  the  coastmeuoa  f4  a  piti  ■>(* 
lif-r  (etrong  point,  ahe  as  gnwrallv  mon  aacvcwhl  ia  taks  thu  >> 
lengthy  norcli.  The  vivacity  of  htr  dialogan  ia  pitneidia«7< 
and  in  thcni  hcrcharactrra  reveal  Iheauelvas  in  the  matt  atf*** 
wav  fw'^Mliltr.  Ilrr  books  ara  charaetrr4t«dita»  ratbrr  this  ia- 
trn««lT  interesting  nnrrativca.  Sohrie^  of  jodgnirst  is  lO 
thri>itL'hout  ;  aimI  panuon,  romance,  and  poetry  rare^,  if  enu 
t>  ••!  til  ir  lii«;rc  on  her  i'*(;:ci.  Three  of  her  aima  «a*  ^J'S! 
II  iticn:i1  niaiini m,  to  i  nfurce  monlitji  and  to  teach  hAiM^ 
eo.-iity  I'V  satwinnf;  the  hve«  of  the  klla  and  worldlj.  Atf** 
pr.  ^'y  calls  lonie  of  her  atoriea  "Moral  Taka";  tatthavilw 
under  thi«  category.  The  twopolea  of  thovgbt  !■  Wfud  >•  *■ 
nonl  tentlrncv  of  Miu  £Jnworth*s  works  an  waO  ii|liaN  if 
Bcbert  1 1  a!!,  the  eminent  Uaiitist  pfiaehcr,  asd  Msaaiwr  Mv 
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EDGEWOKTn,  RiCKAiiD  LuviLL  (171i-lS17),  (athar 
p[  tlie  subject  of  tho  turcgolni;  DiMicu,  and  her  BuociBta 
in  many  liitmrj  uadertakini^i,  vina  bore  at  Butli  in  1744. 
Tlio  grealer  part  of  his  lifo,  however,  wa»  apunt  »t 
Rlgewortlitown,  or  EdBCworllistuwn,  in  Ibe  count/  o( 
LungforJ,  Irulund,  where  Itie  Edgcwortb  dunil;  hsd  been 
■Mtted  for  upirurib  ot  150  jcora.  Ha  was  of  gentle 
blood — his  father  being  tlio  »oo  o(  CoioDol  Fmoci*  Edge- 
worth,  and  bis  mother,  Jane  Lovell,  being  the  daughter  ol 


Scmoel  LoTsll,  m  Welih  judgo.  fiichud'i  mother  taught 
him  to  read  at  a  very  earij  age ;  hie  young  imagiiiatioD 
iraa  nnrtared  on  the  beaatitnl  atonea  in  the  book  of 
Qeneaii  and  on  Shokeapeare'a  cbaracteia  ot  Coriolanua  and 
Julitia  CBooTi  and,  'nben  bo  iria  only  ae*en  yean  otd,, 
a  Mr  Deans  explained  to  bim  the  UKa  and  atnicturs  of 
eeienil  piece*  <^  machinery,  a  ciimiuituin)  to  whicli  lie 
ever  attemardi  traced  hii  strong  love  for  mcchanieil  acicnco. 
The  Bev.  Fatrick  Hogboa  initiated  liiin  in  LiUy'a  Ivlii 
GranuKor — an  office  be  alao  performed  fur  GolJttnith,  uhc 
wu  bom  on  the  property  of  the  Edgvnortlii  —and  hii 
public  education  began,  in  Auguat  1752,  in  a  school  al 
Warwick.  He  eubeequenlly  attended  Drogheda  uhool, 
theu  ropulad  the  beat  in  Ireland ;  and,  after  spending  two 
yeaiB  at  a  achool  in  Longford,  eulered  Triiiity  CuUegc, 
Dublin,  iu  April  1761,  from  which  be  was  tranafencd  to 
Curpiu  CLrltti  College,  Oifonl,  in  October  of  the  Mme  year. 
^Vhile  itill  at  college,  be  mute  a  runaway  match,  many  in  g 
at  Qretna  Qteen  uuo  of  tho  daughter*  ot  Mr  faul  Eleia,  on 
old  [fiend  of  hia  father,  by  whom  he  had  a  eon,  who  *ai 
barn  before  Edgeworlh  reached  his  twentieth  birth-day,  and 
hit  daughter  Uuio.  Shortly  after  the  birth  of  bia  aon,  ho 
and  bia  wife  wgnt  to  £dgowwthtown,  where  be  met  a  leveia 
trial  in  the  death  of  bia  niotber.  Her  dying  advice  to  bim, 
to  "  leam  how  to  wy  no,"  woa  the  germ  of  Fitiaii,  one  of 
Mis*  Edgeworth'a  beat  DoveU.  For  lome  time  altar  tbU 
Edgewoith  devoted  himwU  to  acientifio  reading  and  ex- 
pcrimeota ;  and  he  claimi  to  be  the  reviter  of  talegtapbio 
couunnnicBtiou  in  modern  times  {Uimciii,  second  editioo, 
i.  Hi).  His  home  was  now  at  Hois  Hatch,  in  Barksbirt^ 
where  ho  endeavouted  to  educate  his  ion  according  to  the 
method  eipkined  in  Itonsaean's  £nilt.  In  Utar  life,  how- 
ever, he  S.IW  reason  to  donbt  many  of  Kouueau's  tiewa- 
{ilimoiri,  ii.  374).  At  the  same  time  be  went  on  keeping 
tenua  at  the  Temple,  and  fonncd  the  greatest  friendship  of 
ilia  lite  wiib  Thomas  Day — an  able  man,  of  noble  character, 
Bi<:essively  eccentric,  and  known  to  all  boys  aa  the  author 
ot  Sand/ord  and  Mirton,  which  was  written  at  Edge- 
worth's  suggsetion.  In  1T69,  on  iho  death  of  his  father, 
be  gave  np  the  idea  of  being  a  bariistct;  but,  instead  of 
imuiediatoly  settling  on  his  Iriah  ostata,  ha  spent  a  coa- 
sidcrablo  time  in  Knglsnd  and  Fiance,  moiuly  in  Day's 
company.  In  Lyons,  where  ha  reaided  for  about  two 
years,  be  took  an  activo  part  in  the  management  of  publio 
worka  intended  to  turn  lbs  coaisa  of  the  Kbone.  He  was 
ButiunoDod  to  England  by  the  death  of  his  wife,  with 
whota  hie  autobiography  tella  n*  plainly  be  was  not 
happy.  Edgeworth  burned  to  Lichfield,  to  Dr  Enunu* 
Darwin's,  one  of  hia  greataat  friends,  and  at  once  declared 
bia  passion  for  Misa  Honora  Sneyd,  which  hod  been  Ihn 
cause  of  bia  flight  to  France  two  years  boforo.  They  were 
married  (1773)  in  the  cathedral,  ani  oIIbt  reaiding  at 
Edgowortbtown  for  three  yeara,  settled  at  Nortbchurch, 
I  ia  Herltordahire.  When  »ii  years  of  great  domeitu 
I  happiness  bod  elapsed,  Un  Honora  Edgeworth  died,  after 
I  rocomniending  her  huaband  to  marry  her  sister  Etisabeth 
I  —which  he  did,  on  Christmai  Day  1780.  Iq  1782 
Edgeworth  returned  to  Ireland,  determiucd  to  impiova 
.  his  estate,  educate  hia  seven  childrun,  and  amelioista  Iha 
I  condition  of  the  tenants.  Up  to  (his  point  Edgeworth. 
'  Los  told  his  own  story.  The  rest  of  hia  life  ia  whtten  by 
his  daughter,  and  opetu  with  an  account  of  the  improve- 
ments he  effected,  and  a  lengthy  panegyric  on  Mr  Ed^ 
worth  OS  a  model  landWrd  (Jfmoin,  ii.  12-36).  In 
1785  be  was  associated  with  other*  in  [onnding  lbs 
Boyal  Irish  Academy;  and,  dnring  th*  two  aneceeding 
yean,  macbanica  and  agriculture  occupied  neat  of  his 
time.  In  October  1789  bia  triend  Day  wna  killed  by  a 
tall  trom  hi*  horse,  and  this  trial  was  aooo  followed  by  tho 
loss  ot  a  daughter,  who  had  jnat  teaobed  hu  fittaenltL> 
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jmr,  Tho  first  tliio;  tliat  broke  the  monotony  of  his 
grief  WM  the  arriTal  of  Dr  Darorin's  poem,  the  Botamie 
Gardm,  about  wfatch  the  author  says,  "  It  was  your  earlr 
epprobatioD  that  c«intributed  to  encourago  oie  to  go  oa  with 
tho  poem  "  (Jfemoirt,  iL  113).  Id  1792  the  he^th  of  one 
of  Edgeworth'a  sou  took  him  to  Clifton,  where  he  remained 
with  his  family  for  about  two  years,  returning  in  1794  to 
Edgeworthtown.  Ireland  wa<i,  at  that  time,  harassed  by 
internal  disturbances,  and  threats  of  a  French  invasion,  and 
Edge  worth  otTcrcd  *o  establish  telegraphic  commnnication  of 
liis  own  invention  throughout  the  country.  This  offer  was 
declined.  A  full  account  of  the  matter  is  given  iu  Edgo- 
worth's  Letter  to  Lord  Ckarlemont  oh  the  Telejraph;  and  his 
cpparatus  U  explained  in  an  "  Essay  on  the  Art  of  Convey- 
ing Swift  and  Secret  Intelligence,"  published  in  the  sixth 
Volume  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Boyal  Irith  Academy, 
In  the  autumn  of  1797  Mrs  Edgeworth  fell  a  victim  to  de- 
clino.  Fradical  £tlaeation,  a  work  which  embodied  thd 
experience  of  tho  authors  in  dealing  with  children,  was  pub- 
lished in  1798.  "  So  commenced,"  says  Miss  Edge  worth, 
'*  that  literary  partnership  which,  for  so  many  years,  was 
the  pride  and  joy  of  my  life  "  (Xfemoirt,  ii.  170).  In  the 
same  year  Edge  worth  married  Miss  Beaufort,  and  was 
elected  M.P.  for  the  borough  of  St  John's  Town,  Longford. 
The  same  year,  too,  saw  a  hostile  landing  of  the  French 
and  a  formidable  rebellion;  and  for  a  short  time  the 
Edgeworths  took  refuge  in  Longford.  The  spring  of  1802 
brought  the  depressing  announcement  of  Dr  Darwin's  death ; 
and  the  winter  of  that  year  was  spent  by  the  Edgeworths 
in  Paris,  where,  amoag  many  friends,  they  particularly 
valued  M.  Dumont.  On  his  return  home  he  was  gratified 
by  Government  accepting  of  his  telegraphic  apparatus, 
which  worked  admirably.  In  1802  appeared  the  £9sny  on 
Irish  BvlU  by  Mr  and  Miss  Edgeworth;  and  in  1806 
Edgeworth  waa  elected  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Commissionera  to  inquire  into  Irish  education.  From 
1807  till  ld09  much  of  his  time  was  spent  on  mechanical 
G/periments  and  in  writing  tho  story  of  his  life.  In  1808 
appeared  Fro/e$tianal  Education,  and  in  1813  his  Essay  on 
the  Construction  of  Roads  and  Carriagts,  He  died  on 
the  Idth  of  Jane  1817,  and  was  buried  in  the  family 
vault  in  Edgeworthtown  churchyard. 

YLsMj  of  Ed^wortli'i  works  were  ioggctted  by  bii  zeal  for  tho 
edacation  of  liis  own  chiMren.  Such  were  Poetry  Explained  for 
Young  rr^f^U,  Jieadings  on  Poetry,  A  Rational  Primer,  and  the 
uulB  of  jMrljf  Lessons  contributed  by  him.  His  speeches  in  the 
Irith  I'ttrliAment  have  alio  been  pabUshed  ;  sad  numerous  essays, 
moitly  on  sclentifio  subjects,  have  app^anKl  in  the  J^ilosophieal 
Transactions,  the  Transactions  of  the  Jtoyai  Irish  Academy,  the 
Ifonthltf  MiagasxHt,  and  Nieholmm's  Journal.  The  story  of  his 
early  life,  told  by  himwlf,  is  fully  as  entertaining  as  the  continoation 
by  Mario,  as  it  cuntains  leu  dissertation  and  more  incident  (T.  OL) 

EDiyBUROH.  County  op,  or  Mid-Lothiax,  one  of  the 
lowland  counties  of  Scotland,  is  situated  between  55*  39'  SO" 
and  50*  59'  20 "  N.  Ut,  and  between  2*  52'  and  3*  45'  10" 
W.  long.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Firth  of  Forth, 
on  the  y.W.  by  Linlithgowshire  or  West-Lothian,  on  the 
6.\V.  by  Lanarkshire,  on  the  S.  by  Peebles  and  Selkirk, 
ond  on  tho  £.  by  Roxburgh,  Berwick,  and  Haddington  or 
East-Lothian.  Tho  area  comprises  3C2  sou  are  nulcs,  or 
231.724  acre*. 

Tho  snrfaco  of  the  county  presents  a  gre^t  variety  of 
sc«nrry.  Tlic  Pcntlind  Hills  advance  l^Idly  from  the 
snuth-weit  to  within  fivomilc^  of  the  sea,  rising  to  a  rebtivo 
height  of  frum  lOOO  to  1300  feet.  Tho  loftiest  summits 
ore  Scald  Law  (ls98  feet),  Caruelhie  (1890).  West  and 
EastCainj  Hill  n«44  and  I83i»,  and  West  Kip  (1806). 
They  generally  present  a  round. d  o]iiiearance,  and  arc 
covered  with  heath  or  ►jrosa.  The  tMiuth-cafitem  corner  of 
the  county  is  occupied  by  tho  Mourfuot  Hills,  which  form  a 
continuation  of  the  Lammermuin.  and  attain  in  BUckhope 


Scar  a  height  cf  213G  feet  Of  more  or  lea  iiblafted 
nences  throughout  the  coonty  it  ia  enongh  to  mmtim  tW 
Braid  HilU  and  Blackfoid  UiU  to  the  R  of  the  dty, 
Arthur's  Seat  towarda  the  £.,  OonlorphiM  Hill  about  twe 
miles  to  the  W.,  and  Dalmahov  Craga  about  tem  mifai  ti> 
the  S.W. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Gala,  whidi  nan  «a  tW 
south-east  aide  of  the  Moorfoot  Hills  and  flows  soolh  !•* 
join  the  Tweedy  and  the  partial  ezceptioa  of  the  Tyse, 
which  after  %  coune  of  abovt  aeven  miles  passes  istj 
Haddingtonshire,  all  the  itreans,  we  cannot  aay  ths  rivei^ 
and  their  way  to  the  Firth  of  Forth.    The  Esk  (the  kifM) 
drains  the  district  between  the  Pentlands  and  the  Sloorft^jC 
Hills,  and  falls  into  the  aea  at  MaMelbttigh.    The  mikrs 
brJocU  has  its  sonrcet  near  Blackhope  Scar,  icccins  tbs 
Redside  and  Middleton  Boma^  and  flowB  paal  Ntwbaltle 
Abbey ;  the  northern  rises  in  tho  Pentlands,  and  pneatdi 
through  much  picturesque  scenery,  past  Fenicnik,  Bodis, 
Lasswade,  and  Eakbank ;  and  the  naion  of  the  two  stavas 
takes  place  m  short  distance  below  Dalkeitli,  withia  tks 
grounds  of  Dalkeith  Bslaesi    The  Braid  Bon  fnn  fspehv 
HiU  passes  between  the  Braid  HUls  and  Blackford  dill,sBi 
reaches  the  sea  at  PortobeUa    The  Water  of  Leiih,  vitk 
its  head  streams  on  the  western  alope  of  the  Peatlandi^  Ion 
post  Balemo,  Currie,  Juniper  Green,  CoUuton,  Ediabar^h. 
and  Leith.     The  Almond,  which  has  ita  origin  ia  laaan- 
shire,  and  ita  right-hand  tributary  the  Bnich  Watsr,  foia 
the  boundary  between  Mid-Lothian  and  UnlithgosnUm 
If  ost  of  these  streams,  and  eepeeially  the  Esk  and  the  Wstff 
of  Leith,  aflTord  a  laiqge  amount  of  water-powar,  wtOfn- 
served  by  means  of  artificial  dama  and  cnhankBnti 
The  deep  ravines  which  in  some  plaoea  they  haTt  fofsd  is 
the  Carbonif  aroos  strata  through  which  they  flow  euBmi 
spots  of  romantic  beauty,  in   striking  eoatcast  to  ihs 
immediately  contiuguons  scenery.    The  only  bke  ia  thA  si 
Duddingston,  near  Edinburgh;  bat  there  an  lannla- 
tensive  reservoin  connected  with  the  water  lapply  ef  tbs 
city,  viz.~Threipmnir.  Txigmlee,  Harelaw,  Clahrasdssn, 
and  Torduff  in  this  Pentlands^  and  Oladimnir  end  Hionhfiy 
on  the  South  Esk.    The  OobbiBahav  renrvoii;  ailartid  si 
the  head  of  the  Bog  Bum,  a  tributary  of  the  Ahna^  ■  nal 
for  the  supply  of  ^  Union  CanaL 

The  geology  of  Mid-Lothian  ia  of  intnm^  Ml  ea^ 
from  its  intrinsic  charactaristia^  but  alio  aa  d«  nljici  ef 
investigation  of  many  of  the  moat  famoua  aaa^  Snttiih 
geologists — Hutton,  &J1,  JamiaaoB,  rnnnmjjbu.  Hsfh 
Miller,  Fleming,  and  othen.  Tha  Tainiwni  lad 
Moorfoot  HilU  are  a  continuatiom  of  tha  fiihnMi  tMh 
land  of  the  south  of  Scotland,  and  comhI  ^4f  d 
strata  of  greywaeke,  grit,  and  ahalab  gntf^y  tm/UttK 
broken,  and  altered  in  poaition.  Rnnditniwi^  ^St^  ikdHk 
and  mud-atones  of  the  Upper  Silnriaa  oeov  ia  ten  mf 
limited  areas  in  the  PentJaad  Hilh^  ia  tha  nilil  U  Wnr 
Old  Red  Sandstone  formattoaaillMy  m  i 
f  erous,  especially  on  the  North  ~  \ 
Amphispongia  ohkmgeL^  PnUuUr  finfaiwcii'iL 
acMsiiiki/iu,  various  Sirophamtmms^  aad  JbenAahsj 
being  among  the  characteristio  lonan  Tka  Lnnr  C 
Sandstone  formations  jnat  Bontioaadara  a  an^ivaMrinsf 
grits,  conglomerates,  and  ▼olcaaie  ioek%  tnliM  aaenia*- 
ably  on  the  Upper  Silurian  aerin ;  tha  UpparOh  Bsd  flnd- 
stone  is  found  only  in  a  few  amall  ptfhii  ia  Iha  VnBnwi  U 
tho  l.ower  Silurian.  AIHJw  four  aefiaaialoiAidi  iliiaHii 
to  divide  the  Carboniferous  ijyatam  ara  waQ  npnaali^ 
The  Calciferous  Sandstone  aefiaa  tiTMte  ap  irti  Im 
^Toups : — tho  former  '^f^irting  of  laddiih  MaMaaK^  vi 
forming  the  aouth-westera  amineaan  of  tha  Fnthai  Hi* 
and  nearly  the  whole  aita  of  tha  city  of  K^taVin^ ;  vUi 
tho  lattor  comprises  whita  and  gray  natesaa^  M^k 
limestone,  and  coal,  cad  famiihflf  a  ^oud  poitioB  of  Ai 
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1th  of  the  county.  The  Oarboniferous  Litne- 
conMists  of  strata  of  white  and  grey  sandstones, 
Uys,  coal,  and  encrinal  limestone, ^-one  section 
a  as  th»  "  Edge  coals  "  from  the  almost  Tertical 
t  of  the  beds.  The  strata  of  the  Millstone  Grit 
'  extensive— only  appearing  in  a  narrow  band 
Ultra!  part  of  the  Dalkeith  coal-field,  and  in  a 
i  to  the  south  of  Penicuik.  The  history  of 
rocks  which  are  sporadically  distributed  through 
is  still  matter  of  dispute, — the  main  question 
3g  whether  the  volcanic  activity  which  has  left 
x>ok  {^ace  exclusively  in  the  Carboniferous 
iroke  out  again  later.  The  spot  round  which 
)n  has  principally  boon  maintiiued  is  Arthur's 
I  is  the  centre  of  the  intrusive  movement, 
•nsiderable  masses  of  intrusive  basaltic  rocks 
ippoaraiice  in  many  other  localities.  Diorite  is 
1  rock  of  Corstorphine  Hill,  and  occurs  also  to 
latho.  Marks  of  glacial  action  may  be  observed 
hine,  Granton,  Arthur's  Seat,  and  on  the 
ills ;  and  large  beds  of  boulder-clay  aro  present 
districts.  Boulders  of  distant  transport  are 
but  a  few  apparently  from  the  Ochils  or  even 
ins  may  be  discovered.^ 

vated  condition  of  the  county  is  incompatible 
d  or  remarkable  fauna  ;  but  the  botanist  finds 
«t  of  smaller  plants.  Arthur's  Seat  and  the 
rk,  in  spite  of  their  proximity  to  the  city, 
nsiderable  number  of  very  rare  specimens. 
r  b«  sought  in  Professor  Balfour's  Flora  of 

te  naturally  differs  in  different  districts,  accord- 
don  and  distance  from  the  sea.  From  obser- 
e  at  Inveresk,  90  feet  above  the  sea-level,  which 
an  as  fairly  representative,  the  annual  mean  of 
er  has  only  once  fallen  as  low  as  29*68  in 
me  years  from  1855  to  1875,  and  usually  ex- 
».  The  maximum  cold  ranged  from  zero  in 
*  in  1872  ;  the  maximum  heat  from  73*  in 
\*  in  1868  and  18f  3  ;  and  the  mean  annual 
from  44'  in  1855  to  48-2'  in  1868.  The 
iperature  of  the  six  summer  months  beginning 
Bached  65-8'  in  1868,  and  sank  to  51-6*  in  1872. 
rainfall  varied  from  16*50  inches  in  1870  to 
62  ;  and  the  number  of  fair  dajrs  from  162  in 
'  in  1869.  The  greatest  rainfall  takes  place  in 
•Edinburgh,  Meadowfiold,  and  Bonnington;  but 
in  the  Pentlonds.  According  to  observations 
^eresk  over  a  period  of  1 5  years,  the  wind  blew 
.  31  days.  N.E.  40,  R  22,  S.E.  24,  S.  61,  S.W. 
and  N.  VV.  24.  The  N.E.  and  R  winds  prevail 
id  April,  and  especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
remarkable  for  their  cold  and  blighting  character, 
a  lies  long  except  in  the  uplands ;  but  night  frosts 
as  late  as  the  beginning  of  June,  severe  enough 
iie  young  shoots  of  the  seedling  trees  in  the 
undij.*  On  the  shores  of  the  Firth,  along  the 
I  Rik,  and  in  some  of  the  richer  flats  the  grain 


nj^s  Litholn^y  </  Edin^urfjh  ;  Hugh  Miller,  Edinburgh 
>ourfu)od ;  Mftclar«n,  Hketch  of  the  Geology  of  Fife  and  the 
:h.  Geikie,  TV**  OcoVxjy  of  Edinburgh  and  its  Neighbour' 
ihoet  No.  32  of  tho  oiu-inch  Geol.  Survey  Map,  uith 
rinp:  memoir  ;  ami  B«;vtral  other  papers  in  the  Transac- 
iinburgh  GuAogicfit  Sr-rf;/. 

]M«  of  the  wiiittr'  x'^  well  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  Mr 
Royal  Botanic  Gar.leus  rf{K)rtfid  138  apeciea  of  flowers 
Tew  Year's  Day  1874,  of  winch  35  were  winter  or  spring 
03  aummer  or  autumn  flowers.  The  Oalanihua  nxvali*^ 
owdrop,  bloOToms,  acconlinp  to  an  average  of  20  yean, 
of  January,  tho  Uepatxca  triloba  on  the  Slat,  aad  the 
I  7wi>leanu:H  on  the  2^th  of  February. 


crops  ripen  early;  two  miles  nearer  the  lulls  and  200  feet 
higher  ^e  harvest  is  ten  days  later;  and  at  an  elevatioa 
of  600  feet  another  week  at  least  intervenes. 

The  total  area  in  cereals  in  1876  was  S8,189  acres.  The  aoiatlty 
of  wheat  grown  is  gnidiully  diminishing,  occupying  in  1876  ooly 
4466  acres  in  contrast  to  10,128  in  1856.  The  average  nroduce  m 
the  more  fertile  diatricta  is  81  hnahala  per  acre,  in  tne  poorer 
districta  firom  24  to  26  hnahela.  The  roota  of  the  plant  are  in 
acme  aeaaona  attacked  aeverely  bj  the  larv»  of  tne  crane-fly 
{Tixnda  oieraeta),  and  the  eara  aometimes  soffer  from  the  wheat* 
midge.  Of  other  cereals  there  were  in  barley  10,123  acrea  in  1866, ' 
and  11,982  in  1876  (the  return  varying  from  42  to  48  bushels):  and 
in  oato  28,121  in  1865,  and  21,811  in  1876.  Beans  declined  from 
802  acrea  in  1SB6  to  467  in  18f6.  The  area  of  aown  graaaaa  has 
greatly  extended,  being  26,007  acres  in  1866,  and  in  1876,  81,86^ 
The  graaa-aeed  is  uauaUy  put  in  with  the  barley  crops.  Near  th^ 
city  sewage-farming  has  been  carried  on  to  a  remarkable  extent. 
The  Craigentinny  meadows  between  the  citv  and  the  sea,  compria- 
ing  200  acres,  have  been  under  aewage  cultivation  for  upwards  of 
SO  yeara.  The  produce,  now  consisting  principally  of  natural 
grauea,  is  aold  at  from  £16  to  £28  per  acre,  and  the  whola 
realizes  from  £3000  to  £4000  per  annum.  About  80  acrea  ars 
under  similar  treatment  at  Lochend,  70  acres  at  Dairy,  and  16  at 
the  Grange.  The  total  produce  of  the  whole  area  under  irrl« 
gation  is  estimated  at  £6000.  *  The  acreage  of  turnips  in  186i 
was  14,617,  in  1876,  13,842.  About  16  or  18  tons  of  awcUea, 
or  22  or  23  tons  of  common  turnips,  is  conaidetvd  a  good  crop 
for  first-rate  land.  Potatoea  hold  much  the  same  position  as  in 
former  yeara,  tboagh  the  demand  for  them  is  not  so  great.  A  con- 
siderable quantity  is  despatched  to  England  for  seed  pu'lltoaea, 
while  the  aeed  required  m  the  coun^  la  obtained  from  Perth, 
Lianark,  or  the  neighbouring  countiea.  The  number  of  cattle  was 
in  1862,  13,013.  in  1876,  18.601.  In  the  neighbourhood  of 
Edinburffh  especially,  dairying  forms  a  very  important  industry : 
the  number  of  miluh  cows  in  the  countv  is  probably  11.000  or 
12.000,  of  which  1800  or  2000  are  kept  m  the  town  or  suburbs, 
and  supply  about  half  of  the  milk  neceaaary  for  the  local  con- 
sumption.  Sheep  ars  returned  a»— 113.470  in  1866,  and  168,665 
in  1876.  Very  (ew  horses  are  bred  in  the  county,  but  several  of 
the  studs  are  of  excellent  character.  The  Clydesdale  blood  pre* 
domintftea.  Piss  form  a  veiy  small  item  in  the  liat  of  stock ;  and 
the  poultrv  yarn  is  of  diatiuct  importance  only  in  the  farms  in  the 
neignbourhood  of  the  city.  The  crop  rotations  vary  considerably 
in  difTerent  districts.  Oata,  potatoes,  wheat,  turnips,  barley,  and 
hay  or  pasture  is  a  common  order  ;  while  a  five-course  shift  of  oat\ 
potatoea  and  turnips,  barley  or  wheat,  hay.  pasture,  or  a  six-course 
shift  (oats,  beana,  wheat,  turnips,  barley,  grass),  is  used  elsewhere. 
The  average  size  of  farms  is  131  acrea.  According  to  the  rctum% 
out  of  a  total  of  1012  holdings  477  did  not  exceed  60  acres,  116 
lay  bettveen  60  and  100. 294  we're  over  100  and  under  300,  76  wera 
from  300  to  600,  and  only  60  were  mors  than  600.  Leaaea  of 
nineteen  vears  are  common  ;  the  change  of  proprietor  ia  aa  frequent 
08  that  of  the  tenant^  and  in  aome  caaea  the  uime  tenant  baa  con- 
tinued to  hold  a  farm  under  six  or  eight  succesaiTe  landlords.  The 
average  valaa  of  the  arable  land  ia  calculated  at  from  40  to  65 
ahillinga  the  acre ;  that  of  the  upland  pastures  at  from  10  to  15 
shillings.  The  whole  of  the  county  haa  been  draiufad  more  or  leaa 
thoroughly,  and  aame  portions  twice  over.  Tiles  axtd  amall 
stonea  b^gaa  to  be  laid  aoont  1^30,  with  a  distance  between  the 
drains  of  about  86  feet ;  and  aince  1845  deeper  dmina,  with  pipes 
and  colUra,  have  been  put  into  the  intermediate  furrows.  Uroot 
improvements  have  been  effected  not  only  in  the  farm-honaea  and 
steadings  since  1836,  but  also  in  the  cottages  for  the  labourers, 
which  now  for  the  moat  part  contain  a  sitting-room  and  two  or 
even  three  bedrooma.  Steam  thrashing-machines  and  grinding 
milla  are  not  uncommon.  The  reaping-machine  haa  been  generally 
adopted  within  the  last  20  yeara,  except  for  very  diflBcult  ground, 
or  where  the  crop  haa  been  laid  by  wind  or  rain.  The  assistance 
of  the  st^am  plough  has  hitherto  been  very  partially  obtained. 

The  nursery  grotmda  of  Mid-Lothian  are  more  extensive  than 
those  of  any  other  county  of  Scotland ;  and  in  the  variety  and 
quantity  of  their  productions  they  are  equal  to  any  in  Britain. 
To  orchards  proper  there  are  devoted  about  X2  acres ;  and  no 
less  than  776  acres,  mainly  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city,  are 
devoted  to  market  gardening.  Further  details  on  the  whole 
subject  of  Mid- Lothian  agriculture  may  be  found  in  Thoroaa  FarraP's 
paper  in  Trant.  of  HigMand  and  JgrieuUural  Society^  1877. 

It  appears  from  the  Ownera  and  Heritages  Return,  1872-78, 
that  the  county,  exclusive  of  Edinburgh  and  Leith,  waa  divided 
among  3237  owners,  holding  land  the  yearly  value  of  which 
amounted  to.4M61,603.  Of  the  owners  78|  per  cent  possessed  leas 
than  1  acr«,  and  the  average  value  per  acre  over  all  waa  £8,  11a. 
dd.  There  were  9  proprietors  holding  upwarda  of  6000  acres,  viz.. 
Earl  of  BoMsbery  (Dalroeny).  16,668  ;  Sir  O.  D.  Clsrk  (Penicuik^ 
12,696;  Robert  Dundaa  (Amixton).  10,184;  the  Stair  famiW 
(Oxenfoord),   0609;  Heirs  of  Alex.   Mitch  II   (Stow).   0038;  Earl 
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:i  Uvitan  il>iiiiuh<irl.  '?<  l-.f..K.  T.  FiLrhoIra,  «!(ia  ;  nuuloi 
i-.unc  '  Ij^iFinhnav).  M77  :  John  Honhwi:k  (i.'nakilDDl.  bli3 
Ti«  iili'  of  HBrclru.:h'i  pro|»-i-?,  ih -iich  ciirprinng  only  ISO 
t.:-^  u  iHr  )ii,{li~i  on  the  viluiLrLui  x.U  i£-Jj,VM\  with  tba  oi- 
UfitifiB  ol  l]At  dI  th>  mlwsj  cen:;<U'.i<). 

Minfrait. — Thi>ugh  nxt  %  mining  illitrict  par  rmBtncr, 
Mid  I<i>t1iian  |<M«rwM  •  n<aNd«nib!v  tmount  of  nuDenl 
wialth.  Thor*  mn  19  nillcriu,  Bbicli  in  1676  employed 
21T!>  iicmiui  aiul  raueJ  Tir>,S03  toiu  o[  coil.  Wicll  tli« 
i'ini|.ti.>ri  il  tfO.fOO  i.'ni  ntiacJ  m  the  (snih  of  Wut- 
<  'uliliT,  ihit  «iu  all  i<buin«J  in  tha  nllcj  oT  tha  Eok.  Ir. 
It*  (p'luriil  i'luiiai.-li>r  tbe  n«l  dou  not  diCTer  from  ordniarj 
Kii>lrh  riwl  ;  t-iit  ft  Urp)  quaulilf  uf  tho  l«sl  onud  cca^ 
lunl  li<r  iiiAkiu([  pw,  H  |>nvimd  »t  NJddrio  CuUieiy,  and 
Iniiii  th»  mmiui*  of  U'tliUn'a  minos  at  Ncwbatlle  and 
Halkoilli.  Th«  ilcvth  of  tlia  pita  vmiGi  frum  SO  to  ISC 
(ktlii'iiii.  Ou  thv  But  *id«  of  the  Eak  the  itmca  lit  at  an 
imnU  ('(  from  10*  to  14';  th<j«a  on  tlie  vest  aide,  at 
NoUiio  atkldiluirTton.  it  from  60'  to  90'.  Of  blackbaod 
«.>i»l.>ii<<  aU-ul  f-l.^v'J  loni  <en  railed  in  1876, 
|>ciiH'i)iiklN  in  tha  jwrnlin  «(  I^Mnads  and  Petiicuik;  sod 
!!M  !-i  l.'i»  v(  Sw^br  ■•«  ol.'-uor.l  in  tlis  county.  In 
Ihn  th'iiiilr  i<f  Woat  I'^drr  then  ii  a  Urge  amoQDt  of  ihale, 
iN>.' lain  ill;  (ivin  Z-t  to  90  (caJtou  of'oil  per  Ion.  Tho 
vtiia.(i..u  ,>l  ilivoil  t>T ituiiUaiiuD Lit nioru  vai  inirodneod 
•Ivut   \»i.--:      .\lvul  ^>^-J7^  txuawen  niied  in  ]8T6. 

H'lilh  .  Hi  IV'inUiid.  t'Ti-'htoD.  Bunliehouse.  and  GilmcitoD, 
.laai  K.luit-.iiKh.  at  (tMl\iUi|«,in  Kirknevton  poiuh;  and 
Hi  Mu.>.'>i,>i>  aii.t  1  pvruical.  ■liU'lurthor  wait  FreaitODt 
II  .|»>i>..<,!  *t  (Sai|;Irilh.  Itnthall,  lliilei,  and  Cnigmillar. 
I  ...111  t'iiii,<1.iili  »  ol>Uuu*J  lh*^Tviirri>art  of  thaitono 
I.M  ih..  iK-K    li-*n  !■(  Ktliulniiiili :    Ilailw  funuihef  an  cl- 

Uti  l'>  11  ni>|M--|-ii4lnl  l-y  Iha  I'lidiltra  of  the  new  <focki 
Ml  I  ..1%  |l>i»l>-u  MtHiiit  >ii)<|'li«  Utkv  bUt-lu  of  «biti- 
m<  -I:-   >ili>.l<  hatp  l-mi  vi)<><ili-Jto  KufilaiiJ  for  dock*,  and 

1 .  i:HHia,  li'i  l>4li(h«ti.'iu  :   Ihe  nufrwaj  atunu  f»r 

I'...  ..IL...1  .1   > Jii>l'iiik,h   arv  iiiHiiily  {invurn]  from  tlie 

.1  I;  >|>-.'     «ii,t  a  Ut|:<>  iiuuiWt  >■(  Miiiiltrr  iiDairici 

,..',.    ,...'■    ,(  i.ik.l  ii»ru'.  -iiv  (c^itleinl  tl'.ivu^boul  t^a 


B«aid<i  tho  Seoltiih  metropolu,  the  conatj  containa  IM 
tdllawing  t««ni  aad  viUagu : — Lcith  and  Gisdiuii,  boil 
flonriihirg  Majiorta;  rortobdki,  a  watcrine-pbca  abaat 
tbree  milet  to  the  Mat ;  UnHelbnrf;h,  an  ■picnltanl  a^ 
fishing  town  near  tlia  mo«h  of  the  Eak  ;  Dalkotk  i 
market-town  and  borough  of  banoj ;  Contorphur,  wiik  i 
conTaleaceot  hoapital  and  an  ancient  coUrpate  chorch  ci.'> 
taining  tevtnl  tombi  of  the  Forrwtcr  family,  >do  biaaa 
poaaeioori  of  the  fee  in  1371  ;  Ilotho,  tnctt^  in  ItOl  su 
a  prindDolitj  for  the  eldest  aoa  of  tlia  Scut^iah  kiaf: 
Ciamoi'd,  fonnctlj  a  place  of  mncb  Bora  inponaiuB  tku 
now;  Uid-Calder,  with  a  church  of  conaidcnUe- antiqailT, 
■domed  with  the  aimonal  bearingi  of  tha  Saodilandi  f—  V  < 
Weat-t^lder,  Bolcmo,  Carrie,  Jnoipcr  Oreta,  anil  Colutta, 
all  mnnufacturii^  viUagei ;  Libertoa,  dcrinng  ita  bom 
from  the  lepeii  who  once  were  iu  principal  uhabiluu ; 
Gilmertoo,  mainly  inhabilod  b/  ceatBiacn  BMd  (nitai ' 
Luawode,  I.t»nbBail,  Roalin,  and  Fasieoik. 

The  population  of  tha  entire  nmnty  iiil871wBa3je37l 
of  whom  133,693  were  nalea  and  li4,4£7  *— .u.' 
Excluding  the  boroagha  of  Edinbuish,  Leith,  Poctobalkv 
and  MunelboTfh,  the  popoUtioo  of  the  Montr  pnor 
pumbered  in  18S1,  S7,fi43  penona,  and  in  1B71,  '4,1*£, 
of  38  per  cent  witUs  tW  pniud 


r,.i,.U 


Caldar,  Iaaamd%  

Aali^ia.~It  ia  belieTed  tliat^^anand  >h  mci  ■ 
Boman  aaapoit ;  ud  nrioue  objnii  of  BooMn  tn  hm 
been  ducoTcrad  in  the  Ticinf  ty  and  upwoida  iliiH  the  tnk 
af  tha  Almond.     On  aneral  heighta  u*  raauina  cf  mitr 
aiilitaiy    worka—tho    moat    importui     beinx    thai    ga 
Daljnahoy    Hill,    Braidwood    Caatle  in    ths    puuh    of 
i-enicuik,  and  the  aoH^lled  CiMle  Gr^  on  the  Haifaua 
rttats  m  Iljd-Calder  pariifa.     ■'  Eirdehouaea  "  hftTi  bwa 
Jucovered  at  Crichton  Maiua,  at  Borthwick  CeHle.  am 
MiJdieton    lloniie,   ic,    the    firjt    being    eniacialiv  m- 
irmting   from   the   fact  that  aome  of  the  absM  here 
!lio  marki  of  Koman  maaoniy.     There  an  hoMirdM  i^ 
fl  hill  f..rt  ou  ICimea  Bill,  neer  Satho  j   a  Uise  toaab^ 
ii.'ult  t.>    ;h»  I  ""'  '"'^  upright   atonc^    at   OU   Liatoa  -    e    — n- 
*U! '"■""'"'   "   K"*""'";   •  kiiteeen    it  Carlowri. ;    mi 
ivtT-  I  ■■■^"'■"f;  etnoM  at  Loebend,  at  CobiMm  (the  Ckij  MtmV 
rt  .'t  ;  *'"*  »*'">  otl'ir  place).     The  maet  nnarkaUe  of  ell  ■» 
ir.ilr  I  '"-'i"  '•  "i*  "  (■'■''■  ■'^tane,"oii  tha  Briga  farm  new  g.>bi.M-. 
liiirf.     "'■■■'■■  etcordinc  tu  an  in(;rnioiu  byputhMa  el  Sir  Jama 

t     •■■'^••K  Smipeoii,  niarki  tho  burial  pkea  of  the  naod^Wr 

„„,^.     '■'    H.ns«t   and    llona.      (See  Pr^Krtdimgt  tf  lit  J^i- 
i  ■'•.'•-.■■.  .s.^-.,ty ./ Sn^htd,  I85S,  1873,  1873.) 

nii-j  are  amon^  the  meet   intcreatinf  cf  tk 

•t  ccclniutml  builduip  in  JIid-Laihian,  ^ 

iiite  u(  thn  Urk*er  tooni  and  nllun      IL»*n 

<!i'J  by  tho  bt  dure  in  1446,  >•  one  of  the 

Llii..futHl  ■i-ocinirii  of  Gothic  uchiiKtBN  in 

,  ami  [.mFiiti  a  remarkable  eumbiaetiua  cf  bmbIi. 

Il.«lin  fillip,  tlip  ttu  ul  the  St  Claiii.  ■  a  iaa 

i|>yiiig  a  |>eDii»ular  rurk  on  the  banka  of  tha  Eik, 

;  hjvo  Uj-n  a  v.ry  alruug  |.uiiuon  btfun  ih,  dan 

1.    ila»th<'riiJt'U,aLtilefiutherJuwB(haati«m. 

■•iinK  IU   thv  nvi.li'un  in   the  17ih  ccnnry  rf 

i»l  thv  |KH't,  aa  Well  aa  fur  Ibeatruge  tm(M  la  the 

''■■''■  '■  "  '■■'•      Wlhouiio  CiitJe,  the  aaal  tf 

li'miml  building  of  "^Tihlri 

iLiiiU    ";{"  ■■■    "*"  '""■^'  '■'  "*>"   '^■uili  &k  ;   and  .Vewbutle 

'  ihii;.     7  '*.*■  '■  '  '«■■''  ■•'  '-'-■  maniuii  »f  Lvihiaa,  ocniplM  thema 

,. i^,  ._,     t,.  11;^  <.:.,  >  rrl  I  i-i, r>!iii  ii.vuulcry  a  law  nuUa  dowa  ite 

*:/.j(!i.     I  ni4:ii:...ir  I  .u-.m  a  a  Cue  rum  on  a  knUJ  IkiM 
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.  *^    '^  E^bargh,  vUch  fornuu-l j  wm  the  i  of  tlw  dirtriet,  appean  to  Iiftn  mtI/  altnctod  UtantlM 
'  -*    *>■-   Pratoa  family,   uid  afforded    iheltM  |  from  iti  eipaei^   lor   daftaoiL      M.;a.i»l,   Um  tariiari 
"  *"  '^"""  " —      Bortbwick  Caatle,  i  biitoriaa  of  tha  d^,  1871,  "  Tba  liUatioa  of  Edinburgh 

rf„„... !.  .  I  ^laioiy  j„„  tij^j  j[g  ijfigj^  i,  oiriDg  to  tba  caMls;'  aod 

—  :^  ..._i-_.  !_  "^  Cothbart's  pariih,  wbicb  ai 


Qaaen  Mary. 

alao  ■  temporar;  tt^eaca  ot  ths  nnfortanalo  queen,  ia  _  ,  , 

dmble  tower  oa  Middletoa  Bam,  itill  bearing  the  marki  from  ita  aUodiog  L 

g<  Oomwairi  eanaoa  balla.     Cricbtoa  Caatle,  a  mila  aod  tba  owtla  nn^j&a 


t  qoarter  to  tha  eaat,  «■■  the  teaideace  of  the  veil- 
known  familj  which  produced  tha  celebrated  Sir  WiUkio 
(MchtoD,  and  Ita  ruim  iboir  "  the  bnilden'  Tarioni  band.' 
Salmabi;;  Caatle,  near  Ratho,  ta  the  aeat  of  the  earl  of 
IfortoD,  and  piuenea,  beaidea  other  valuable  antiqoitiea, 
the  odIj  extant  copj  of  the  Bible  of  tha  Soottiah  Parlia- 
'mmd,  ud  the  original  wanaat  for  committing  Qaeen  Haiy 
to  LwJiIeTeD.  Malrille  Cattle,  near  Laamde,  tiia  aeat  of 
tt*  aarl  of  UeWille;  CotiDton  Houb%  the  aeat  of  Lord 
DBufatmliiie  ;  Calder  House,  the  seat  of  Lord  TorphicheD  ; 
XMcarton,  belonging  to  Sir  William  Qibaon  Craig,  Bart. ; 
■ad  I^nrialon  Caatle,  once  oecnpied  b;  Ji^n  I««  of 
Miwiarippi  notoriety,  majr  alao  be  tneDtioned.  Temple,  on 
tha  Sooth  Eak,  waa  at  one  titoa  tba  chief  aeat  ot  the  ifnigbia 
TIacnplaii  in  Scotland. 

lie  hUtory  of  tha  eantity  La  ot  little  importance  apart 
tna  that  of  the  dtj  erf  Edinburgh.  Tracaa  of  aarl; 
CUdo  occopation  atill  ramaiii  in  luch  namia  aa  In- 
•weak,  Almond,  Leilh,  Dairy,  DalmEihoy,  Dalkeith,  tea.; 
tbodgfa  by  fir  the  greater  proportion  of  tha  rillagea, 
hamlaCa,  and  csatlei  have  receiTad  their  praaaat  daaigoatim 

AoiB  Baion  posaeeaore.  The  terminatioa  Ion  ii  ntj  fra- 
foenk  Within  the  conn^  lie  the  battlefialda  ot  Bwongh- 
aaair,  vfaera  the  Engliah  were  defeated  by  the  earl  of 
Hvftaj  id  1334;  Pinkie,  near  Invereik,  where  tha  daka  of 

Somanat  infiioted  tremendoui  Ion  on  the  Bcolch;  and 
Ballion  Oreen,  on  tha  eaaism  alupee  of  the  Fentlanda, 
whera  tba  CoTcnanten  ware  rooted  by  tba  royal  troopa 

tmder  OeDDral  DaUieL 

EDINBURGH,  theandenteapital  of  BMitland,  la  aitaatad 

la  tba  conaty  of  Mid-Lothlan  or  Edinburgh,  to  the  aouth 

of  tba  Firth  ot  Forth.     The  Itoysl  Obeervatory,  which  ii 

bailt  on  the  aummil  of  the  Csllon  Hill,  in  tha  nonb«aitani 

qnaitar  of  tbo  city,  is  in  55"  ST  23'  ot  V.  lat,  and  12- 

**  08*  of  tima  W.  loag.  of  ihe  meridian  ot  Oraouwich. 
Tha  aite  at  Edinbnrgh  is  altogether  lemackable  aa  that 

ol  a  large  city,  and  is  the  cbiaf  lourca  of  ilj  peculiar  char- 

acteriitics.       It  occupies  a   group  of    hitla  aeparated  by 

deep  rarinea,  and  is  tbe  ccntnil  feature  of  a  landscape  of 

rare  beauty.     Tbo  county  of  tlid-Lothian  fanni  towarda 

tba  aoath-eaet  a  irild  billy  district,  diveniEed  with  fartile 

coltirated      tracts, 

tmt,  over  aa  eiten- 

liw  area,  broken  in- 
to a  rough  paaton] 

nontry,    rising    at 

nriooa    pointa    to 

ip wards    of    2000 

'eat  abore  the  level 

if  tbe  aea.     On  the 

wrth  it  ia  bounded 

If     the    Firth    of 

fixib,     from     tbe 

iKRea  of  wbicb  tbe 

{miind  ilnpes   gra- 

Inally  towarda  tha 

natb  till  it  tuergBS 

n  the  range  of  Ibe 

Pentland  Hills,  with 


„  ...  tbe  north-waiL  From  thia  a  toad 
andently  Ud  up  paat  tha  WeU-Honaa  Towar,  along  tba 
nortbacn  ilc^  of  tha  Oaatle  HilL  By  thia  aoc^  Qnaan 
Mary  and  other  royal  Tiaitanta  pde.  up  to  tba  caatia  <» 
Tariona  public  antnca,  and  then  tvtorued  t^roogh  the  town, 
by  way  ot  tha  High  Street  and  OanM^tc,  to  Holynwd. 
Bymeon  of  Doiham,  under  the  date  694  A.11.,  mdndaa 
Edinburgh  among  tha  ehordiea  and  towns  ot  Northnmbria 
within  tbebi^ioprieat  Undiafanit^and  thia  is  anppoaad  to 
refer  to  the  church  ot  8t  Cutbberl  But  tba  first  enction 
al  tba  Ifoffk  dm  fortreaa,  or  •■  Maiden  OaBtl^'  on  tba 
summit  of  the  rock,  must  have  tempted  tha  mtiTaa  of  the 
distoeltoaaak  tbsprolaotico  of  Its  defenoea.  Umoaatan 
early  period  a  hamlet  grew  np  along  Ihe  ridge  wlu^  '^^F** 
from  tba  caatia  rock  towatda  tba  niuay  at  tha  base  of  Bal^ 
ban  Cragih  diitinet  from  tba  Kirk-town  of  St  Cuthbarl 

£1  the  raign  of  Haleolm  Canmote  tha  Caatle  of  Edinburgh 
included  a  royal  palace.  There  his  pious  qoam,  Margaret, 
tha  ^land^iiaca  ot  Edward  the  ConfaMor,  died  m  1093.  It 
continaad  to  be  a  rqyal  nsidenoa  doriog  the  retgna  of  her 
three  aoo^  and  banes  tba  fiiat  rapid  growth  of  the  npper 
town  may  be  nfetrad  t«  (ba  I3th  caotury.  Ilia  pansh 
church  of  Bt  Gilaa  is  beliaTad  lo  bare  been  aiacted  on  ita 
preaent  sita  in  tha  raign  of  Alaiandar  I,,  about  IlIO, 
and  the  hnga  Norman  keep  <rf  the  castle,  boilt  bj  hia 
yonnget  brother,  DaTid  L,  continued  to  be  known  aa 
band's  Towei  till  ill  daatnutian  In  the  siege  of  1572. 
Before  hia  aoewitm  lo  tha  SeottUi  tbnau^  David  L  had 
been  eail  of  Honlingdoa,  lMTin(  aeqoind  that  nanor  and 
earldom  in  Vjigltnii  bj  bia  marriaga  with  Matilda  tha 
hairasa  of  Waltbaof,  earl  of  Ncctbnabariasd.  Ha  Mmaa- 
quently  freqncctad  tba  En^iah  court,  'and  became  >«i'iiar 
with  the  military  and  eccleaiastical  architecture  introduced 
by  theAnglo-Norman  kin^;  and  aoon  after  his  accession  to 
the  Bcottuh  throne  be  fonnded  tha  Abbey  of  Uolyrood, 
which  from  an  eariy  date  received  tba  Scottiah  court  aa  ita 
guesla.     Btit  notwithstanding  tba  attreetiona  of  the  abbey 


Ita  cmiour  divorai-  j^,,^  ^,  EJl.b«,b. 

ftad  by  various  un- 

dalations  and  abrupt  bcigbla.     On  thia  irregular  ground, 

amid  the  outlying  apnrs  of  the  rantlands,  a  bold  cliff 

U  tMp-rock,   which  rises   threogh  the  sanditooa  attala 


eipoaed  frontier  town  within  a  tamtory  only  » 
Malcolm  IL  about  103Q;  and  even  nikUr  tha  earlier 
Btnart  kingi  it  was  still  regaided  as  a  border  atnngbold. 
Hence,  thon^  the  Ullage  of  C^ongate  grew  op  beside  tha 
abbey  of  David  I,  and  Ediobuigh  was  a  place  of  sufficient 
importance  to  ba  rackoned  ana  ot  the  four  principal  bnrghs 
aa  a  judicatory  for  all  eommereial  matteia,  navertheleai, 
sven  BO  late  as  1450,  when  it  became  for  tbe  first  time  a 
walled  town,  it  did  not  extend  beyond  tbe  upper  part  of 
tha  lidga  which  alopsaeaatward  from  the  caatle  rock.  But 
tbe  mural  defancea  ot  the  town  were  an  evidsaee  of  wealth 
and  growing  proapeiity  ;  and  no  sooner  waa  it  SDrrotuidsd 
with  protecting  iralle  than  ita  rapid  increase  led  to  tb« 
gmwlh  of  an  extensive  aoburb  beyond  their  limits. 

Tba  other  three  royal  bdrghs  ssaociated  with  Edinborgfa 
were  Stirling,  Roiburgh,  and  Berwick ;  and  their  enact- 
ments form  the  earliest  eiistmg  eoUecled  body  of  the  Iswa 
of  Scotland.  But  the  detamunstion  of  Edinbar^  as  tha 
national  capital,  and  as  tbe  most  frequent  acane  of  pania> 
mentary  assembbea,  dates  from  the  aiaasainatioo  of  Jamea 
L  in  1136.  Of  the  thirteen  Pariiamenta  nimmoned  by 
that  sovereign,  only  one,  the  Isit  of  tham,  was  held  at  Edin- 
burgh. But  bii  aaaaninatinn  that  sama  year,  in  the  Black. 
ttiarsT  monaateiy  at  Perth,  led  to  llw  abaojpt  tniwf  er  oI  tha 
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ourt'  «nd  capit4l  from  tlia  Tk7  to  tli*  Forth.  The  eomu- 
>ioB  o[  Jamo*  1 1,  wu  ulabntad  ia  Uoljrood  Abb«j  iottead 
>f  at  Seoua ;  luid  I  ha  widowed  qtuen  took  up  herrMidence, 
with  tha  foung  king,  in  the  Caitla  of  Edinburgh.  0{ 
Cuurtacp  ParliunanU  aunimoDed  during  thu  nign,  only  ona 
wu  bald  at  Parlh,  liTe  mat  at  Stirling,  and  all  tha  othan 
at  Edinburgh)  &nd,  Dotwithatanding  the  fa*our  ahown  for 
StiHing  u  n  rojtl  reiidenea  in  tha  following  raign,  aTary 
one  of  tho  rnrliamonU  of  Jamc*  III.  waa  held  at  EdinbuTgh. 
Jamea  II.  allowed  apecial  favour  to  Edinburgh  by  conferring 
on  it  Tu-ious  priTi]«g«)  r«lAting  to  tha  holding  of  fain  and 
markets,  and  tha  levying  of  oulonu ;  and  by  a  royal  charter 
of  1153  he  gaTe  it  pro-amioanca  over  the  other  burghi. 
Furtbar  immunitiea  and  prinlagea  were  conferred  on  it  by 
Jnnaa  III.;  and  by  a  piocept,  known  aa  tha  Qolden 
Charter,  of  li82,  be  conrerred  on  tha  provoat  and 
nmgiitntM  tha  hereditary  office  of  aheriff,  with  power  to 
hold    euuti^  to  levy  finea,   and  to  impoae  dutiei  on   all 


menhandiaa  landed  at  (ha  port  <<  UlL  TkoM  ffinkpi 
were  renewed  and  aztttded  by  mioqa  lorvtipt,  aJ 
ipedally  by  a  general  ebailar  ipaalad  to  tha  dlT  bj  Jmm 

VI.    in    1603,  tha  year  of  hia  acMHion  to   tU  S^lid 

JamcB  nt  waa  a  great  bnildw ;  and,  in  tha  pna;w« 
era  which  followed  on  hia  aoo^  aecMaion  to  the  thnae,tb 
new  town  of  the  16th  cratDiy  apraad  orer  (Jm  epM  nutj 
to  die  aoDth,  with  tlu  Cowgats  ai  ita  chioT  then^Uai 
Bat  the  death  of  Jamea  IV.  in  1913,  along  wilh  Mks 
diiaatrona  reanlta  of  the  battle  o(  Flodden,  bnuhttUoi 
of  proeperity  tc  an  abrupt  claa*L  Tbn  citi^naiatfdw 
conatnct  a  aeeond  line  of  wall,  inrlrmng  tha  Cbwplaal 
the  beigbU  beyond,  iinoa  oenpud  Iry  the  OufUmt 
Church  and  Heriofa  Hospital,  bst  atill  axeUiig  tkt 
Canongata,  aa  pertaining  to  the  Abhay  of  BalyNal  lb 
new  wall  long  detannined  tha  liniu  at  tha  town.  7* 
npwanU  of  two  centoiiaa  after  tia  andwa  tha  nqnn 


rcJ 


FbaafUlcVia^ 
T  the  iiwrwwig  popniation  wu  tecurtd  '  the  cine 
by  crcwl^sf  boildia^  on  artry  available  ipot  withu  the    the  pcwcal  tmtmtj  rtaad  Ikn  aid  Talfaoal^  « 

Gbtcction  cf  the  walli,  dlrrUec^  the  eirMcr  itractute  by  M-.i-L:thtu,  and  alhH  **"'"'T  *^  Mi^  hMiH 
fly  pilea  cf  bntldicg  wiiiia  the  itrvchuned  tm,  acd  cii::u«o(  of  tha  SaittiA  naUi^,  and  n«B  (I  iqil^ 
projactiog  ftn3  thcmbTerha=^l=gi.iiI'-i:=Jcf  :i:=Y4r.  Br  Bat  il  fecm  a  aaskiBtaM  nclana  at  IhaBoAMOQ; 
th'>««  niuu  thq  nortjitra  *£,-%  i-:::-^;!.-^  izjiu  :t  'J:*  ri^  whic^  f.v  ■ 
alonii  wtiich  lb*  suia  atmt  cf  the  cM  t;*:i  wu  i:r:r.':d  c^i^im 
wr.rn  r.t'iwAtd  with  the  pict=i»qse  »r.eyi  i=i  cl.-eea  w'zi;':^ 
f.i.lr.i.iud  i^moch  to  the  peculiar  a«p«ciwh:^t^ 
laly  itiU  latuuwl  when  in  M&d  Scctt  Chs«  ;:::^n> 
"Itarh  4aik7  pwulRr  dstba!  tl*  ^e(it. 
When  tha  ban  uatl*  toili  ::•  ttut, 

Aul  *1]  iLc  nrn  d^i*  Im, 
W):«  rAgj  LuklHTa  -j  -.bi  Ay. 
riM  -lop  Li4  mier.  dK  i^  k^fV 

Within  thia  ancient  cirie  ana  (land  the  eoSagUte  chsi^        .  ,- 
nf  Kl  Oilaa-for  a  time  tha  nlhednl  U  iha  dmH*  el     „^ 
KdinbwDfc,^iha  Fariianest  Room  and  taw  eowo.  txd    ^-^r.: 


rcn  cf  Laith,  wd  ■wAwnd  wad  wMtwud  la  tkhM 
at.<;«f  <<  tha  ItelM«  Bib,  Hw  traa  iacMil  «ilkn 
the  7«rUa=ec:a.-7  beodaij  ntaodi  to  4171  aoi^  «  H 
i.fun  =:i>9:  hd  evac  *"  **■  ■agaUrly  Li^ir  ■>« 
whM  the  u<w  pam  •(  tka  dtj  Mwl  UtUaMH  tlH  1B> 
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CCl 


lod  eoUmlr  nuTDnndsil  ami 
'  iU  itcset^  is  the  Calton  Hill, 
ActconomicBl  Observsb):;, 
ooc  of  which  •taodt  at  a 
i  of  319  feet  above  the 
and  bcTond  tha  narrow 
,  in  which  the  CanongaCe 
It  Palace  of  Holyruod  lie, 
ft  Seat  and  Sal  iibarj  Crags 
heir  Idft;  elilla  in  boldly 
uqiie  outline,  the  highest 
It  lising  to  the  height  of 
let,  and  sffurding  a  magnifit 


pToepect 


ja.  Bridges  connect  the  diffanot  ridges  on  which 
J  is  built,  with  crowded  thoroiighfaraB  undenieath. 

of  the  pablic  buildings  occupy  lofty  lemces,  and 
J  show  to  greater  advantago  thfln  their  arcbiteetuial  ' 
»  "would   otherwise  secure  for   them.     The  Tallsy  , 

>a  the  Old  and  the  New  Town,  and  the  slope*  o(  IbB  ] 


b;  A])gI»S*xon  Ind  Ifonnsn  eoliMiiiti  tinder  Maloola 
OKunore  and  hia  tans.  Edinboigh  scowdioglj  remained 
a  frontier  peat  beyond  the  Fuith,  nntil  it  bectme  the  euital 
of  (he  Btoart  kiogs.  Then,  for  the  first  time,  it  rose  into 
importanM  as  ft  town.  It  shared  in  their  tr  iuu^-ia,  and  boi* 
the  chief  bmnt  in  theii  repeated  disasters ;  and,  even  after 
Ueir  torfeitvre  of  the  crown,  some  uC  its  moat  pictunsqua 
MaocLiUionB  .tro  with  the  Stuart  claimants  for  the  throne  of 
their  tnoeaton.  Nerertheleaa  Edinbnifdt  cootinned  till 
near  tho  ckne  of  the  ISch  century  to  be  eircoioscribed 
within  the  narrow  bounds  of  the  ancient  ci^  and  the  bnish 
of  CanoDgate,  with  the  loaui  itreet  extending  along  tha 
hei|^t  of  the  slope  from  tha  CsatJe  to  Holyiood  Fakce, 
and  the  Cow^te  as  the  only  ot^r  thoronghfsra  admitting 


laidoi 


i;  and  tha  Calton 


of   unequalled   Tahaty  and   beauty  a*  the  pub! 

of  a  large  city.  Fine  white  freoatone  abounds  m 
uoediate  neighbiinrhood,  and  furnishes  abundsnce  of 
B(  building  material;  while  the  hard  trap-rock,  with 

tha  stmtiGcd  sandstones  of  the  coal  formation  have 
artensively  brukeu  up  and  overlaid,  supplie*  good 
als  far  paving  and  roadmaking. 
IS  on  a  locality  seemingly  ill'Sdapted  for  tha  site  of  • 
sity,  there  has  grsduaLy  arisen  one  which  comparsB 
vantage  with  the  most  picturesque  and  beautiful 
;  the  capitals  of  Europe.     Sir  David  Wilkie  cams  to 

1799  fresh  from  a  Fifeshire  maoee,  to  begin  tha 
t  in  tbs  Kdinburgh  acHool  of  design  which  nltimaCely 
d  for  hnn  hia  high  fame  as  an  aitist.  When  he 
ed  to  it  in  later  years,  familiar  with  all  that  Europran 
d  to  disclose,  he  thus  gave  ntteisnce  to  hia  matoied 


and  of  StliburK',  htit  err  the  mmiDlii:  nCu  if  Oiriitto 
roli  leii'I  h«»  ii  dl  thf  misntBMnce  ot  the  ■Jmired  Uji  of 
ud  Ksples.     Here,  indeed,  to  Ihe  poetic  fani^  nuy  bo  foand 

:  name  of  Edinburgh  is  a  memorial  of  the  intrusion 
new  people,  when,  in  the  beginning  of  the  Tth 
y,  the  rues  of  Ida  reared  the  fortnias  of  Edwin'a-burgh 
'  rocky  height,  and  thereby  establiahed  the  Anglian 

on  the  Funh.  But  this  Teutonic  invasion  was  not 
rst  occupatian  of  the  sile.  Camden  aimed  at 
Fying  it  witli  the  Sr/Kirun-fSav  IIti/xvtov  of  Ptolemy  ; 
tlthough  this  has  be^u  rejected  by  later  Boman 
lariea,  the  convergence  of  Komun  ro^us  towarda  the 

the  traces  of  Koman  art  diacoT^rad  from  time  to 
■ithin  the  old  civic  area,  and  the  evidence  of  two 
n  seaports,  at  Inveresk  and  Cnmioud,  both  connected 
t,  by  roods  of  Homan  struct ure,-~ all  tend  to  tonfirm 
ea  that  Edinburgh  was  one  of  the  sitea  occupied  bjr 
jniao  invjulen.  On  their  niLhilniwai  it  remained  an 
tant  stnin^hold  nu  iho  southern  frontier  of  the  Pictish 
Dm.  One  learned  Anglo^ion  scholar,  the  Eev.  D. 
aifr  in  hia  Anilo-Saion  Coiuputl  of  Britain,  lios 
Sed  it  as  the  Hill  of  Agned,  the  scene  of  Arthur's 
r  of  Cat  jaregioo. 

centuries  after  the  founding  of  the  Anglian  kingdom 
rthumbria,  Lho  lowlands  extending  from  the  Forth  to 
need  continued  to  be  a  debatable  land  held  by 
oin  tenure  ;    it  was  to  n  large  extent  aettled  anew 


Scottish  nobility  and  gentry  paid  faahioosble  visits  in  tho 

fulld 

with  the  most  aristocratic  excluaivaiess  in  an  alley  on  tlw 
south  side  uf  the  High  Street,  which  still  bears  the  Dime 
of  the  Assembly  Cloac. 

Bejond  tko  walla  of  the  ancient  dty  lay  the  burgha  of 
Calton,  Eoater  and  Wester  Fortsborgh,  tha  villages  of  St 
Cuthbert'a,  Moatrie'i  Hill,  Broughlon,  Canonmills,  Silver, 
mills,  and  Dcnnhsngh^all  of  which  have  been  successively 
swallowed  np  in  the  extension  of  the  modem  city.  The 
ancient  seaport  of  I«Lth,  though  a  distinct  parliamentary 
bnr^  governed  by  its  own  magiatrateii,  and  electing  ila 
own  representative  to  Farliament,  has  already  extended  ita 
bnildinga,  at  one  point  at  least,  so  as  to  coqjoin  with  those 
of  the  n^ghbonring  city. 

The  progress  of  Edinburgh  during  the  picsent  century 
has  been  remarkable  in  many  way*.  In  1801  the  popula- 
tion, indnding  the  CaDoognta  and  other  eitis-maral 
suborbs^  bnt  eiclusiva  of  Leith,  waa  66,941 :  in  1871  ic 
hod  risen  to  196,979.  Bat  the  chorvctoristtca  of  tho  eily 
and  its  popdation  are  peculiar.  From  an  early  dale  lho 
special  associations  with  the  national  literature  have  been 
identi£ed  with  the  aneieat  capital  Barbour,  indeed,  the 
conlempoiniy  of  Chancer,  was  archdeacon  of  Aberdeen ;  and 
the  royid  author  of  the  KxTtg'i  Quatr  is  chiefly  Associated 
with  Perth;  but  in  the  following  reign  Edinburgh  had 
become  the  favomnte  residence  of  the  Scottish  king*.  One 
of  tha  forcmoat  charges  against  James  IIL  was  that  he 
preferred  the  society  of  artists  and  musicians  to  that  of  tha 
rough  barans  of  his  courL  Under  the  patronage  of  Mh  son, 
the  printing  press  was  Erst  set  up  at  Edinburgh  in  !  50T. 
Ac  tKa  court  of  Holyrood,  so  long  as  James  lY.  reigned, 
the  rivalry  ot  rank  and  genioa  involved  no  conSicL  Of 
the  three  great  poeta  uf  the  reign,  Dunbar  is  believed  lo 
have  been  a  grandson  of  the  earl  of  March;  Walter  Kennedy 
n-as  a  younger  son  of  the  first  I^ird  Kennedy ;  Oawin 
DougUa  the  third  son  of  the  earl  of  Angus  )  and  Dunbar 
enumemtes  ail  or  seven  other  literary  contemporaries.  In 
hia  Btmoxttraaa  lo  Iht  Kimj,  he  notes  among  the  serviten 
of  bis  iDyal  master  glaiicg- Wrights,  goldsmiths,  lapidaries, 
apothecaries,  painters,  and  printers  ;  and  some  ef  his  on  n 
poems  appear  lo  have  been  among  the  lint  works  issued 
from  tho  Edinburgh  press  by  the  Scottish  (^axton,  Walter 
Chapman.  Gawin  Douglas,  the  author  of  the  Palaet  of 
and  the  translator  of  Virgil,  was  provcet  of  the 
B  church  of  St  Qiles;  and  itonll,  another  litenry 
CQalempotary  named  by  Dunbar  in  his  Laptml  for  Ika 
ifalarii,  ia  believed  lo  have  .been  provost  of  the  neigb- 
bouring  coll egi etc  church  of  Corstorphine.  In  the  following 
reign  Sir  David  Lindsay  was  the  leader  among  the  Utenry 
men  of  the  Scottish  capital ;  and  in  ISSl  his  fomona  Satm 
qf  the  Thrre  Ettatt*  waa  enacted  in  the  preaenee  of  the 
court,  at  Oreencide,  a  uataral  ampbitheatra  on  the  nonb. 
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wett  nde  oi  Uie  Gblton  IffiD,  which  appean  to  have  been 
the  favourite  tflting  ground,  and  general  arena  for  public 
diapIajBy — including  eveh  the  burning  of  heretics  and 
witches. 

The  names  of  Knoz  (died  1572),  Buchanan  (1582), 
Alexander  Montgomery  (1605),  Dnimmond  of  Hawthcmden 
116A9\  Allan  Ramsay  (1757),  Smollett  (1771),  Fergusson 
(1774),  and  Bums  (1796),  carry  on  the  literary  associations 
of  the  Scottish  capital  oearly  to  the  close  of  the  18th 
oentuiy,  when  Tarious  causes  coinbined  to  give  them  a  new 
significance  and  value.  In  the  later  years  of  the  18th  and 
the  beginning  of  the  19th  century  the  uniTerrity  of 
Edinburgh  was  distinguished  by  teachers  who  gave  it  a 

{>rominent  rank  among  the  European  schools  of  science  and 
etters  ;  while  members  of  the  legal  faculty  disputed  with 
them  in  friendly  rivalry.  Gregory  (died  1 701).  the  Monroe 
(the  elder  1767,  the  second  1817),  Cullen  (1790),  Black 
(1799),  riayfair  (1819),  Dugald  Stewart  (1828),  and  Leslie 
(1832),  all  figure  among  the  professors  of  the  university ; 
while  David  Hume  (1776),  Adam  Smith  (1790),  Robertson 
the  historian  (1793),  Henxy  Mackenzie  (1831),  and  others 
of  the  same  literary  circle  gave  ample  range  to  its  intel- 
lectual tnnmphs.  To  this  succeeded  the  era  of  Marmion  and 
The  Lady  of  the  Ldke^  followed  by  the  WaverUy  Novdt, 
and  BiarheoocTs  Magazine  and  the  Edinburgh  Review,  when' 
Scott,  Wilson,  Brougham,  Jeffrey,  Cockbum,  and  Chalmers 
gave  the  character  to  the  literary  society  of  Edinburgh 
which  won  for  it  the  name  of  Modem  Athena.  To  this  the 
actual  correspondence  of  its  site  to  that  of  Athens  no  doubt 
also  contributed.  Various  travellers  have  noted  the 
resemblance  between  the  distant  view  of  Athens  from  the 
iEgean  sea,  and  that  of  Edinburgh  from  the  Firth  of  Forth. 
The  popular  recognition  of  this  unfortunately  tempted 
the  citizens  to  aim  at  a  reproduction  of  the  Parthenon  of 
Athens  on  the  summit  of  the  Calton  Hill,  in  commemora- 
tion of  Wellington  and  his  brothers  in  arms,  by  whom 
the  victory  of  Waterloo  was  made  the  harbinger  of  peace  to 
Europe.  The  abortive  scheme,  as  an  incompleted  project^ 
undesignedly  reproduces  the  ruin  of  the  ancient  Acropolis. 
Literary  taste  and  culture  still  characterixe  Edinburgh 
society ;  but — apart  from  the  exceptional  influences  of  pre- 
eminent genius — the  causes  which  largely  contributed  to 
give  it  so  special  a  character  no  longer  exist  In  Scott's 
early  days  a  journey  to  London  was  beset  with  difficulties, 
and  even  dangers  ;  whereas  railways  have  now  brought  it 
within  a  few  hours'  distance,  and  Scottish  artists  and  literary 
men  are  tempted  to  forsake  Edinburgh  for  the  great  centre 
of  all  national  activities.  Nevertheless,  the  influence  of  the 
past  survive)  in  many  ways.  Edinburgh  is  not  a  manu- 
facturing city,  but  retains  even  now  something  of  the 
character  of  the  Scottish  capital,  as  the  resort  of  those 
whose  means  enable  them  to  enjoy  in  ease  and  comfort  its 
social  amenities,  without  indulging  in  the  costly  gaieties 
which  a  London  season  involvu.  The  supremo  courts  of 
law  hold  their  sittings  in  Edinburgh,  and  still  retain  some 
of  the  most  characteristic  features  impressed  on  them  when 
remodelled  by  James  V.  in  1532.  The  Court  of  Session 
hai  the  lord  president  as  its  head ;  and  the  Iligh  Court  of 
Justiciary  is  presided  over  by  the  lord  justice-general  and 
the  liinl  juiitice-clerk.  The  judges,  as  senators  of  the 
Colle,;c  of  Justice,  have  also  the  title  of  lord,  not  infrc- 
qtifiitly  cniipled  with  thiit  of  their  landed  estate — as 
Fountainhall,  Kaimcfl,  Hiilc-s  Monbcxldo,  Woodhouselce,  or 
C«»li»i.!uv:  and  the  advocates  and  writers  to  the  nijmct — as 
the  twi>  Ic.vlini;  branches  of  the  Scottish  lez.il  profession  are  ! 
•tylcl.-hflp  to  give  a  legal  tone  to  \hn  society  of  the  ' 
Scottish  capit.il. 

Th'.'  university,  with  the  medical  hchools  ond  other  edu- 
r.iti<'iril  instituii  )n8,  hive  l"n;;  otlil".!  to  the  uttracliun^  of 
Edibburgh.     As  a   school  of   art  it  has   also  required  a  : 


special  chartcter ;  and  tlie  nanies  of  Boncimin,  Ksiv^ 
Raebuin,Wilkie,AlIan,M'Ciil]och,  Watson  Gordon,  Haftvv. 
and  Dmmmond  (without  refetring  to  living  paiaters  aai 
sculptors)  are  all  familiar,  and  aome  of  them  tmineatly  d*' 
tinguished  in  art.    A  school  of  deaign  was  cstablithei  ai 
Edjnbozie^  in  1760  by  the  Hononratdo  Board  of  TrutMt 
for  Mannfiactares^  at  which  Raebon,  WiUde,  AQsa,  taJ 
other  leading  Scottish  artists,  along  with  many  othoi  U 
less  note^  obtained  their  preliminary  training.    With  iti 
aid  the  application  of  art  to  mannfftrfiiring  dcsi^  id 
decoration  has  received  an  important  .oienlns.    Site;  cJ 
wood  engraving  have  also  Isvgely  Benefited  by  the  vcf 
facilities ;  and  this  in  its  trim  baa  aided  in  fosteriax  tis 
printing  press  aa  a  special  braneh  of  trade  for  which  Eia- 
burgh  has  long  been  eelebnted.     In  early  days  the  bum 
of  Chapman,  Millar,  Bassandyne,  CSiaiteria,  Hart,  WiMce, 
and  Ruddiman  figure  among  ita  eelebnted  typogis^hm; 
and  mora  recent  enterpriaa  has  added  to  the  icpofisaoa  (i 
the  Edinburgh  preaa. 

But  although  a  laigo  unemployed  popnlatioo,  n  dos 
proximity  to  a  ooal-field  and  to  the  fertile  Lothioa  sd 
with  the  command  of  the  chief  seaport  of  the  east  cf  Sect- 
land,  gives  a  stimnloa  to  important  indnBtries,  ^  Sccttiu 
capital  lays  no  claim  to  rivalry  widi  Glaagow  or  Dnadce  :i 
a  mannfacturing  town.  The  iiniqae  beauty  of  its  nta  iri 
the  abundance  of  fine  building  material,  while  they  bw 
fostered  the  desire  for  developing  ita  aichitectnial  fettsiu 
have  begot  a  disinclination  to  encourage  snch  maoalietani 
as  would  tend  to  interfere  with  the  amenities  of  ths  oij. 
The  anxiety  with  which  these  are  guarded  wwmnsmli  thi 
sympathy  of  all  classes  of  the  eommunity.  The  distisctivt 
contrast  between  the  Old  and  the  Kew  Ibwn  u  kipc  era 
in  view.  The  predominant  I'Srrfrttr  of  the  fow  ii  i 
seemingly  bwless  pietnreoqnenesa,  leanlting  f ran  the  o- 
tremc  irregularitiea  of  the  aitea  occnpiea  by  ili  wa 
prominent  buildrngs  on  the  abrupt  alopei  of  the  ridgs  which 
IB  crowned  by  the  ancient  fortresa.  The  symmetiwi]  U*- 
mality  of  the  New  Town  ia  all  the  more  effectivt  bm  t!s 
contraat  which  it  thus  preeents  to  the  oldcf  districts  ef  tb 
city.  In  most  of  the  old  historical  cities  of  Tanm  A» 
stranger  recalls  the  contrast  aa  he  proceeda  froa  noHn  ^ 
older  districts ;  but  in  Edinbmgh  lie  can  look  dove  « tb 
city  from  the  caatle,  the  Calton  Hill,  or  Arthur  8sit  ^ 
view  the  whole  spread  out  like  a  map  befora  Ua;  ifi  * 
he  traverses  the  beantifnl  terrace  of  Prineae  Street,  sdonti 
with  atatues,  monuments,  and  pnblie  lMuI£Bg!^  hi  iMiki 
serosa  the  fine  pleasure  gronnda  in  the  fntarffcaiag  n£if 
to  the  quaint  old  town  with  ita  atiU  older  cntla. 

The  miprovements  effected  on  the  Old  Town  dni^tbf 
past  forty  yean,  while  they  hsTe  twcpC  away  wtMf  '^ 
resting  historical  remains,  have  on  the  whole  nbiIm'** 
more  effective  development  of  its  pktueiM  fatti^ 
During  the  same  period  the  New  Town,  aad  the  gtflw"'^ 
recent  extensions  to  the  west  and  aonth,  have  bsts  «d>' 
out  with  a  careful  eye  to  the  menl  renlta ;  aBA<sliki  :t 
the  Old  and  the  New  Town  the  advnntacsens  sitarf^* 
chief  public  buildings  largdy  eontribole  to  thariiiklw 
turel  effect 

The  CaMtU.-^Thi&  eential  feetare  ofEdiebv]^  v^ 
castle,  which  includea  atmetnrea  of  eery  divene  dsMa  Tb> 
oldest  of  its  buildings,  oeenpjin^  the  mj  soBBit  cf  sv 
rock,  is  St  ^fargaret'a  Chepe^  an  intereiting  rdie,  bdT^ 
at  latest  to  the  reign  of  Qoeen  If argarat's  joufirt  *** 
David  I.,  and  by  some  good  nathoritica  halisiedtsWtb 
actual  chapel  in  which  the  qoeen  of  Malcela  Cuman  *^ 
shipped.  Next  in  interest  are  the  aadcat  hs&  sad  ^ 
remains  of  the  royal  palace,  which  font  two  ad*  ^^ 
quadmnglo  styled  palace  yanl,  end  occupy  ths  ^^^'^f 
the  rock  towards  the  soath.  These  boiUiBCB  iad*^  *! 
apartments  occupied  hy  the  regent^  Uaiyds  0*^  ^ 
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W  mpl  daughier,  Qaeen  Mary,  and  the  room  in  which 
James  VX  of  ocotUnd  and  L  of  Eoglaod  was  born.  Here 
alsO'is  the  Crown  Room,  in  which  are  deposited  the  Scottish 
regalia,  or  **  The  Hononis  of  Scotland,''  ps  they  are  called, 
along  with  a  beautiful  sword  of  state  presented  to  James 
IV.  by  Pope  Julius  11,  and  the  jewels  restored  to  Scotland 
on  the  death  of  Cardinal  York,  the  last  of  the  Stuarts. 
The  arsenal,  a  modem  buUding  on  the  west  side  of  the 
•sstle  rock,  is  capable  of  storing  30,000  stand  of  arms.  In 
the  armoury  a  display  of  arms  of  various  dates  is  made; 
and  on  the  Argyll  battery,  immediately  to  the  south  of  St 
Hargaret's  Chapel,  stands  a  huge  piece  of  ancient  artillery, 
called  Mons  Meg,  of  which  repeated  mention  is  made  in 
Scottish  history. 

Holyrood  Palace^  the  venerable  abode  of  Scottish  royalty, 
was  originally  an  abbey  of  canons  regular  of  the  rule  of  St 
Augustine,  founded  by  David  L  in  1 128.  The  ruined  nave 
of  the  abbey  church  still  retains  portions  of  the  original 
atmctore.  Coi\joined  to  this  is  ^  part  of  the  royal  palace 
erected  by  James  IV.  and  V.,  mcluding  the  apartments 
occupied  by  Queen  Mary,  and  the  scene  of  the  murder  of 
Biizio  in  1566.  The  abbey  suffered  in  repeated  English 
invasions.  It  was  sacked  and  burnt  by  the  earl  of  Hertford 
in  1544,  and  again  pillaged  and  left  in  ruin  by  the  same 
invaders  in  1547,  almost  immediately  after  the  accession  of 
Edward  VI.  to  the  English  throne.  In  a  map  of  1544, 
preserved  among  the  Cotton  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum, 
the  present  north-west  tower  of  the  palace  is  shown  standing 
apart,  and  only  joined  to  the  abbey  by  a  low  cloister. 
Beyond  this  is  an  irregular  group  of  buildings,  which  were 
replaced  at  a  later  date  by  additions  more  in  accordance 
with  a  royal  residence.  But  the  whole  of  tins  later  struc- 
ture was  destroyed  by  fire,  while  in  occupation  by  the 
soldiers  of  Cromwell,  in  1650 ;  and  the  more  modem  parts 
of  the  present  building  were  commenced  during  the 
Protectorate,  and  completed  in  tbe  reign  of  Charles  II.  by 
Robert  Mylne,  in  accordance  with  a  design  of  Sir  William 
Bruce  of  Kinross.  They  include  the  picture  gallery,  150 
feet  in  length,  famous  for  its  fanciful  array  of  106  mythical 
portraits  of  Scottish  kings,  the  reputed  descendants  of 
King  Fergus  I.,  but  also  adorned  with  a  remarkable  triptych, 
painted  about  1484,  containing  portraits  of  James  IIL 
and  his  queen,  Margaret  of  Denmark,  and  believed  to  have 
formed  the  altar-piece  of  the  collegiate  church  of  the  Holy 
Trinity,  founded  by  the  widowed  queen  of  James  IL  in 
1462,  and  only  demolished  in  1848.  The  picture  gallery 
is  interestingly  associat<)d  with  festive  scenes  during  the 
brief  presence  of  Prince  Charies  Edward  in  Edinburgh  in 
1745 ;  and  in  it  the  elections  of  representative  peers  for 
Scotland  take  place.  The  exiled  Comte  d'Artoia,  after- 
wards Charles  X.  of  France,  had  apartments  sranted  for 
the  use  of  himself  and  the  emigrant  noblei  of  hia  suite,  on 
their  escape  from  the  first  French  Revolution,  and  they 
continued  to  reside  in  the  palace  till  August  1799.  When 
driven  from  the  French  throne  by  the  revolution  of  1830, 
the  same  unfortunate  prince  once  more  found  a  home  in 
the  ancient  palace  of  the  Stuarts.  In  the  interval  between 
those  two  visits  it  was  graced  by  the  presence  of  Qeorge 
IV.  in  1822;  and  it  has  been  repeatedly  occupied  for  brief 
priods  by  Queen  Victoria  and  the  Prince  Consort  A 
beautiful  fountain,  the  design  of  which  is  a  restoration 
of  the  ruined  fountain  in  the  quadrangle  of  Linlithgow 
Palace,  stands  in  the  centre  of  the  outer  court  of  Holyrood, 
tnd  forms  a  memorial  of  the  interest  evinced  by  Prince 
Albert  in  the  ancient  Scottiuh  palace. 

The  Parliament  House,  in  wnich  the  later  assemblies  of 
Qie  bcottlsh  estates  took  place,  until  the  dissolution  of  the 
Parliament  by  the  Act  of  Union  of  1707,  has  ever  since 
been  set  apart  as  the  place  of  meeting  of  the  supreme  courts 
ef  law.     The  great  hall,  with  its  fine  open-timbered  oaken 


rod,  under  which  the  last  Scottish  Flsrliamant  assembled 
still  ataitds,  and  forms  the  ante>room  of  the  advooates  and 
other  practitioners,  and  of  their  clients,  during  the  session 
of  the  supreme  courts.  But  the  surrounding  building!^ 
including  the  court-rooms,  the  Advocates'  and  the  Signet 
Libraries,  are  idl  modem  additions.  The  Advocates^ 
Library  is  the  largest  and  the  most  valuable  library  in  Scot- 
land. It  was  founded  in  1682,  at  the  instance  of  Sir 
Qeoige  Mackenzie,. king's  advocate  under  Charles  II.,  and 
then  dean  of  the  faculty,  and  has  been  augmented  by 
important  gifts.  It  is  regarded  with  just  pride  as  tbe 
national  library,  and  is  one  of  the  five  libraries  entitled  by 
the  Copyright  Act  to  receive  a  copy  of  every  work  printed 
in  Britain.  The  number  of  volumes  now  included  in  the 
collection  is  estimated  to  amount  to  260,000.  The  Libmiy 
of  the  Society  of  Writers  to  the  Signet  contains  upwards  of 
50,000  volumes,  and,  although  more  private  in  its  character, 
it  has  always  been  available  for  research  by  litemry 
students. 

The  General  Regitter  Houte  for  Scotland,  which  standi 
at  the  east  end  of  Princes  Street,  is  an  important  a^joncc 
to  the  supreme  courts;  and,  in  its  ample  provisions  for  tho 
registry  and  safe-keeping  of  all  deeds  and  judicial  records, 
it  compares  favourably  with  the  system  in  voguein  England. 
Not  only  is  there  adequate  accommodation,  in  fire-proof 
chambers,  for  all  Soottish  title-deeds,  entails,  contracts,  and 
mortgages,  and  for  general  statistics,  including  births, 
deaths,  and  marriages,  but  there  also  are  deposited  all  the 
ancient  national  recoids,  the  full  historical  "^ue  of  which 
is  only  now  beginning  to  be  generally  appreciated.  The 
general  record  department  ia  in  charge  of  the  lord  dark 
register  and  keeper  of  the  signet,  assisted  by  a  deputy  clerk 
register,  a  deputy  keeper  of  the  records,  a  curator  of  the 
historical  department,  and  other  officialsL 

Th4  Royal  InttUwLum^  a  fine  structure  of  the  Qreciaa 
Doric  order,  surmounted  by  a  colossal  statue  of  the  Queen, 
executed  in  stone  by  Sir  John  Steel),  fumishos  official 
accommodation  for  the  Board  of  Trustees  for  Manufactures, 
and  the  Board  of  Fishery;  and  also  for  the  School  of  Art  and 
Statue  Gallery  of  the  Royal  Institution,  the  Museum  of 
National  Antiquities,  and  the  libraries  and  public  meet- 
ings of  the  Boyal  Society  and  the  Society  of  Antiquaries 
of  Scotland.  This  beautiful  building  is  thus  made  the 
centre  of  varied  intellectual  activity,  inartistic  culture  and 
design,  scientific,  historical,  and  archsological  research, 
OS  well  aA  in  the  practical  application  of  the  fine  arts,  and  of 
the  newest  disclosures  in  science^  to  the  manufacturing  and 
trading  interests  of  the  whole  nation. 

Among  those  the  JSfational  Museum  of  Antiquities  daima 
special  attention.  The  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland 
was  founded  in  the  year  1780  by  a  body  of  noblemen  and  • 
gentlemen,  Ivho  held  their  first  meetings  at  the  house  of 
the  earl  of  Buchan ;  andahnostimmediately  after  its  founda* 
tion  they  devoted  themselves  to  the  formation  of  an 
ArchsBological  Museum.  The  history  of  the  early  years  of 
the  society  is  a  curious  commentary  on  the  manners  of  the 
Scottish  capital  a  century  aga  With  the  dukes  of  Montrose 
and  Argyle,  the  earls  of  Buchan,  Bute,  Fife,  and  Kintore^ 
and  many  of  the  leading  Scottish  gentry  among  its  active 
members,  a  suitable  hidl  secured  for  the  meetings  of  the  * 
society  in  the  Cowgate  was  successively  exchanged  for 
others  in  Webster's  Close,  and  Qourlay's  Close,  Lawn- 
market — the  reason  assigned  for  abandoning  the  latter 
being  that  the  alley  was  too  narrow  to  allow  of  the  members 
reaching  the  society's  hall  in  their  sedan  chairs.  After 
passing  through  various  vicissitudes,  and  occupying  more 
than  one  hall  in  the  New  Town,  it  was  found  that  the 
collections  of  the  society  had  attained  to  a  magnitude  and 
valQe  which  rendered  it  no  longer  possible  for  a  private 
society  to  do  justice  to  them.    Aichieological  investigation^ 
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moreover,  have  nox7  come  to  occnpy  a  no  less  important 
relation  to  thn  ruscirchci  of  science  thna  to  thB  study  of 
Listor}' ;  and  in  many  of  the  capitah  of  Europe  similar 
collection?  are  promoted  0.1  objects  of  national  importance. 
Nejotiatian^j  wrni  nccordingly  entered  into  with  the 
Qoye>'nment  in  1849  and  subsequent  years,  which  resulted 
in  the  appropriation  of  the  galleries  in  the  Royal  Institution, 
formerly  devoted  to  the  exhibitions  of  the  Ro3ral  Scottish 
Academy,  to  the  reception  (>f  the  collections  of  tho  Society 
of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland  as  a  National  Museum  of 
Antiquities.  The  council  of  the  society,  with  the  addition 
of  two  members  of  the  I^ard  of  Trustees  as  represcntatlTes 
of  the  Crown,  contlnuo  to  have  tho  charge  of  tho  collections, 
which  arc  open  to  the  pr.b*ic,  like  the  British  museum  and 
other  national  collectii<n3.  Tho  museum  is  specially  rich 
in  Scottish  antiqniti<)s,  illustrative  i^like  of  prehistoric 
archoeobji^,  of  Roman,  Celtic,  and  Teutonic  remains,  and 
of  mediaival  cinl  and  eccleviistical  art;  and  its  native 
and  fore.'i^n  ciillcctions  of  primitive  antiquitic<t  are  arranged 
with  n  view  to  illustrate  modem  archieological  science,  by 
tho  comparative  classification  of  numerous  examples  of 
primitive  flint,  stone,  and  bronze  relics,  sepulchtal  pottery, 
implements  and  weapons,  and  of  personal  ornaments  of 
gold,  silver,  and  bronze.  The  society  publishes  its  pro- 
ceedings annually,  and  from  time  to  time  issues  its 
transactions,  embodying  the  more  important  historical  and 
arcliRological  treatises  submitted  to  its  meetings,  in  the 
quarto  volumes  of  the  Arcfurologixi-  Scotica. 

The  Jioyal  S'»ciefy  of  Edinburgh  was  incorporated  by 
royal  charter  in  1 783,  for  tho  cncouraf^ement  of  philosophical 
inquiry  and  scientific  research.  Its  extensive  library  and 
other  collections  are  accommodated  in  the  apartments 
occupied  by  it  in  tho  Royal  Institution  buildings ;  and  its 
jin^cccdlngs  arul  transactions  nre  now  voluminoos,  and 
«.in*)ody  in'»ny  i»npor*i!it  scientific  papers. 

The  Huyat  ,^cotthk  Academy  of  Painting,  Sculpture, 
and  Architecture,  was  instituted  in  1826,  and  incorporated 
by  royal  charter  in  1838,  on  tho  model  of  the  Royal 
Acadrmy  of  London.  Subsequent  to  the  completion  of  the 
1  loyal  Institution  buildings  the  cf^ntral  range  of  galleries 
WIS  appropriated  to  the  annual  exhibitions  of  the  Academy ; 
but  in  August  1850  Prince  Albert  laid  the  foundation-stone 
of  the  National  Gallery,  a  building  cxcliwively  devoted  to 
the  p^'»motion  of  the  fine  arts  in  various  ws^-s,  including 
the  RCCo'Dmodation  of  the  Royal  Scottish  Academy,  and 
wl'ich  h\s  also  greatly  contributed  to  the  architectural  beauty 
of  tho  ci»y.  The  low  valley,  or  ravine,  which  separates  the 
OKI  from  tho  Xew  Town,  is  not  only  spanned  by  the  North 
end  Waverley  Bridges,  but  is  also  crossed  midway  by  a 
Lu^c  c'lrlhen  viadnct,  formed  by  depositing  the  materials 
excavated  for  the  foundation  of  the  houses  erected  on  the 
noi^hb'j'.'Tin,'^  temco  of  Princes  Street  This,  which  long 
f<.'""erl  m  unsightly  b'cmirh,  was  at  length  utilized  for 
the  wnprovement  of  tho  city,  as  the  site  of  tho  Royal 
In«*Ifnt'on  buiidiuL!:.  But  there  still  remained  in  the  rear 
a  h,..^  cTTc^cencr  pMcd  the  Eirthen  Mound,  cumbered 
wi*''  temporary  buil(ling>«,  and  an  cyewro  to  all  who 
ftTiDro^iated  the  an^enities  of  the  general  view.  The 
T  -•M«.Tty  nf  this  a?  n  building  site  was  acquired  by  the 
)^<  n<  of  Tr:i.-tees  under  sn  Art  of  Parliament,  whi;:h  vested 
i*,  and  the  biii!dini:.-i  crrctfil  thereon,  in  the  Board,  subject 
tt»  tl*;  Lord.H  Commits liinprs  of  tho  Treasurj-;  and  in  1854 
tti*:  new  galleries  were  completed.  The  building  is  of  the 
{jtK-V  Ionic  order,  thereby  pleanantly  contrasting  with  the 
murr  niii.'Mivc  Doric  vf  the  Ruyal  Institntion  building ;  and 
tin.'  vi'.'W  of  the  two,  ud  seen  frum  Es^t  PrinsM  Street, 
^jujuiig  t-»i;i'lher  with  tho  Custle,  thn  Free  Church 
C«»11'L'",  'iiul  the  iiia*-js  of  the  Old  Town  buildings  rising 
ULiril,  JH  ftinguliirly  striking  and  efTLM-tive.  The  National 
Gdlierv  iTwidcs  fur  the  iiublic  di.*>iilay  of  a  fine  national 


collection  of  paintings  and  acnlptors,  toqnind  by 
and  bequest,  for  Uie  anniud  exiiibitiofis  of  the  Bml 
Scottish  Academy,  and  for  the  Life  Academy  and  olhcr 
schools  specially  designed  for  the  advaiiMment  of  the  ins 
arts  in  Scotland 

The  Univernty  of  Edinburgh  was  fonnded  in  158S,  \ff  ■ 
royal  charter  granted  by  King  James  VI.,  and  its  rights 
immunities,  and  privileges  have  been  vsmodoUed,  labSid, 
and  extended  at  varioos  sobnqnont  periods.     In  16S1  as 
Act  of  the  Scottish  Parliament  ratified  to. the  nnmnity  of 
Edinburgh    all  rishts  end  ptmlegBi  enjoyed  bj  oihv 
universities  in  the  kingdom,  and  those  vera  icneved  odtf 
fresh  guarantees  in  the  Treaty  of  Union  between  EBglaed  ui 
Scotland,  and  in  the  Act  of  Security.     Important  chae|n 
have  since  been  made  on  the  eonstiitntion  of  the  amienirf 
by  an  Act  of  the  British  FUriiament  peaed  in  185d.    Jbt 
while  the  college,  as  such,  bears  the  name  of  the  Oblhfief 
King  James,  or  King's  College,  end  James  VI.  is  wfka 
of  as  its  founder,  it  originated  in  the  liberality  oif  the 
citixens  of  Edinbutgh.     William  Little  of  Cimigmilkr,  md 
his  brother  Clement  Little^  advocate,  nkog  with  haan 
Lawson,  the  colleague  end  saooeasor  of  Kno^mayjmil/  U 
regarded  as  the  true  founden  of  the  college.    Ib  19$0 
Clement  Little  gave  all  his  book%  amoonting  to  900  vehac^ 
for  the  beginning  of  a  library,  and  this  was  angmsalMl  bf 
other  valuable  benefactionsi  one  of  the  most  iDtsfMCing 
of  which  was  the  libraiy  of  Drommond  of  Hawthonin, 
the  friend  of  Ben  Jodsod— «  collection  rich  io  cMn 
specimens  of  our  rarer  eeriy  literature.    The  Coivaity 
Library  now  contains  about  139,000  printed  volBMi»iBd 
above  700  volumes  of  MSSw,  manj  A  which  an  of  p«t 
interest  and  value. 

The  buildings  of  the  mti^enity  occupy  the  site  of  ih 
ancient  collegiate  church  of  8t  Maiy  in  the  FiaU,  er  At 
Kirk  of  Field,  as  it  was  familiarly  tenned.  The  pmst 
structure  is  a  classical  buildings  faidonng  an  eilam 
quadrangle.  The  older  parti  of  it,  incloding  the  cart  InbIi 
are  from  the  deaign  of  Mr  Robert  Adam ;  hut  hii  flm 
were  revised  and  modified  with  grMt  taste  by  llr  W.  IL 
Playfair,  with  a  view  to  the  completion  of  the  beikKef; 
and  tho  whole  is  now  finished,  with  the  esceptiaB  d  % 
cupola  designed  to  sunnonnt  the  east  front,  for  which  ibi 
requisite  funds  have  been  bequeathed  to  the  nitwBtj. 
This  edifice  afibrds  accommodation  for  the  lectoie  leoBi  ii 
the  four  faculties  of  aita,  law,  medicine,  and  theokgf,  tad 
for  the  museums  and  library.  But  althoogh  «tinlj 
reconstructed  on  a  greatly  enlarged  ecab  during  the  fnasi 
century,  they  have  already  proved  to  be  inadeqnaH  for  tki 
requirements  of  this  celebrated  school  of  science  nd  htM ; 
and  eztenaive  new  buildings  are  now  in  piogiam  at  Tbnit 
Row,  designed  to  accommodate  the  depeitaanti  ^mamm 
and  medicine,  and  to  leave  the  older  huildtngenlHifrif'* 
the  departmenU  of  arts,  law,  and  theology.  Thi  m«  haU- 
ings  will  accordingly  include  a  vnivernty  eonvocitini  U 
class-rooms,  laboratories,  disMcting  rooma,  end  wmoi^ 

In  connection  with  thia,  the  Rofoi  Imjttminf  ii  alM  ii 
progress  of  completion,  on  a  new  aite^  and  on  a  ffttfly*' 
lar^  scale,  with  operating  tbeatra  and  other  requiiMV* 
in  connection  with  the  medical  achool,  and  with  all  j« 
n:ost  modem  improvementa  in  the  armiigement  and  c"""*^ 
tion  of  hospitals.  For  this  a  site  nearly  ■4)oiaing  to  itel " 
the  new  college  buildings,  prsvioaalT  occupied  by  Ge«|* 
Watson's  Hospital,  has  been  aelected.     It  cmbnM  •  ^ 


arva  between  the  Ueriofs  Ho^td  gronnds  iai  j^ 
Meadows,  and  separated  by  the  fine  avnue  of  the  li*^ 
Walk  from  the  new  medical  aohoola  hf  this  ■*■•» 
im|)ortant  requisites  of  free  air  and  tha  Inmedieii  ^"""^ 
of  extensive  pleasure  grounds  are  eeeond ;  aad  th*^ 
primary  object  of  the  mfiimeiT  as  a  beaavolHi  '  ' 
for  ministering  to  the  wanti  of  than  aflUilid  with< 
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or  toString  from  injaries,  is  «ffioiontljr  combined  with  its 
indispensable  uses  as' a  school  for  clinics]  iDstniction  sad 
practical  training  in  the  healing  art 

The  Royal  BUanical  Garckn  is  another  important  adjunct 
to  the  uniTersity  as  a  school  of  science.  The  professor  of 
botany'  is  regioa  keeper  of  the  garden ;  bat  its  special 
reqoirements  necessitate  its  removal  from  the  crowded 
centre  of  *the  city.  It  has  accordingly  nndeigone  foxir  suo- 
eessive  changes  of  site  since  its  foundation  in  1670  by  Sir 
Andrew  Balfour  and  Sir  Robert  Sibbold.  It  now  occapies 
a  fine  area  of  27  acres  on  the  north  side  of  the  city, 
in  Inverleith  Row.  This  is  carefully  laid  out  with  a 
special  view  to  botaiiical  instruction.  It  indudes  a 
herbarium  and  palm  houses,  with  an  extensive  range  of 
hot-houses,  a  museum  of  economic  botany,  a  lecture  room, 
and  other  requisites  for  the  students  of  botany  who  attend 
here  the  leciures  of  the  professor  daring  the  soBBmer 
term. 

2^  Royal  Obtervatory^  which  has  already  been  referred 
to  as  one  of  the  architectural  adornments  of  the  Calton  Hill, 
also  constitutes  an  important  adjunct  to  the  university. 
The  astronomer  royal  for  Scotland  holds  along  with  that 
office  the  professorship  of  practical  astronomy. 

J£u$eum  of  Science  and  Art — One  other  important  insti* 
tutioo  of  practical  instruction,  in  intimate  connection  with 
the  university,  is  the  Museum  of  Science  and  Art,  sitnated 
immediately  to  the  west  of  the  university  buildings  and  in 
direct  communication  with  it  The  first  keeper  of  the 
museum,  Dr  George  Wilson,  was  also  professor  of  technology 
in  the  university,  but  the  chair  has  not  been  filled  since  bis 
death,  tllough  his  successor  in  the  charge  of  the  museum 
delivers  lectures  from  time  to  time  in  the  large  lecture  room 
in  the  east  wing  of  the  building,  which  is  capable  of 
accommodating  about  800  sitters.  The  Museum  oif  Science 
and  Art  embrac^  not  only  the  objects  of  science  included 
in  the  departments  of  geology,  mineralogy,  palasontology, 
and  natural  history,  as  well  as  other  allied  sciences,  but 
also  of  industrial  art,  and  of  the  raw  productions  of  com- 
merce, illustrative  of  nearly  all  the  chief  manufactures 
of  Great  Britain,  and  of  many  foreign  countries. 

Royal  College  of  Surgeom. — The  museum  and  lecture 
rooms  of  the  Royal  College  of  Suigeons  are  accommodated 
in  a  handsome  classical  building  in  Nicolson  Street,  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  university  bnildings.  The 
College  of  Surgeons  is  an  ancient  corporate  bocfy,  with  a 
charter  of  the  year  1505,  and  exeroises  the  powers  of 
instructing  in  surgery  and  of  giving  degrees.  Its  graduates 
also  give  lectures  on  the  various  branches  of  medicine  and 
scitoce  requisite  fur  the  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine,  and 
those  extra-academical  courses  are  recognized,  under  certain 
restrictions,  by  the  university  court,  as  qualifying  for  the 
degree.  The  museum  contains  a  valuaole  collection  of 
anatomical  and  surgical  preparations  adapted  to  the  ad- 
vancement  of  the  study  of  surgical  science. 

Royal  College  of  Phyeiciant. — The  Royal  College  of 
Physicians  is  another  learned  corporate  body,  organised  as 
such,  with  special  privileges  by  a  charter  of  incorporation 
granted  to  them  by  Charles  II.  in  1681.  The  meetings  of 
tht  body  take  place  in  their  hall,  a  handsome  building  on 
the  terrace  overlooking  the  Queen  Street  Gardens,  where 
they  have  a  valuable  library  and  a  museum  of  materia 
medica.  But  the  college  as  a  body  takes  no  part  in  the 
educational  work  of  the  university. 

The  three  older  Scottish  universities  of  St  Andrews,  Oksgow,  and 
Aberdeen  were  all  foui^ded  in  the  Iffth  century,  hy  the  snthority 
of  pAP^l  balls,  and  detlved  their  original  endowments  chiefly  from 
the  liberality  of  inflnential  ecclesiastics,  who  had  larse  rereiiues  and 
church  property  at  their  disposal.  They  originataa  a  part  <rf  that 
grand  conception  cf  the  15th  century,  which  aimed  at  organixing 
tne  learning  of  the  e;^  into  local  branches  of  one  nniveraity  system, 
ambracing  the  whole  scholarship  of  Clm:>tendom,  and  reoogoiziog 


the  mdostes  of  all  imiverslties  ss  mcmhert  of  one  eorperats  brother 
hood,  co-«xtentire  with  the  Christian  world.  The  Scottish  univar* 
cities  itill  difl^  fh>m  thoae  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  in  perpetost* 
incsome  carious  relies  of  this  eosmopclitan  nnireiWty  system. 

The  ibst  conce]^on  of  the  Uni?enity  of 'Edinboxgh  is  also  das 
to  a  karaed  Scottish  eceleaiaatie,  Bobert  Raid,  bishop  of  Orkney, 
a  favourite  councillor  of  James  V.,  who  died  ot  Dieppe  in  1658,— as 
was  believed  from  poison,— when  on  his  way  home,  after  fulfilling 
his  duties  as  one  of  the  commissioners  for  the  mairiage  cf  the  Queen 
of  Scots  to  the  Danphin  of  Fkanoe.  Ho  left  a  bequest  of  8000 
merka  towaids  the  tounding  of  a  ooUef  e  at  Edinbuigh,  and  is 
stated  by  the  historian  of  the  Cunily  of  Sirtherland  to  have  destined 
a  much  lamr  sum  for  the  same  pnrpose,  but  it  was  diverted  by 
the  eori  cf  Morton  to  his  own  use.  Tne  above-named  bequest  was 
only  recovered  after  long  delay,  when,'  in  1681,  it  was  appropriated 
to  the  pi^sse^  from  the  provost  of  the  Kirk  of  Fieid,  of  tlie 
groonds  now  occupied  by  tno  university  buildings,  ^e  sircum- 
stances  attendant  on  the  death  of  this  first  benefactor  of  the 
ITnivcTsi^  remind  os  of  the  ecclesiastical  changes  already  in  pro* 
grsss  in  the  l€th  century.  The  setoal  foundstioa  of  the  University 
of  Edinbuigh  dated  sobeeqnent  to  the  Beformation ;  and  it  is 
honourably  distinguished  among  the  national  oniveraitiBS  of  Great 
Britain  as  the  creation  of  the  citizens  themsolTos. 

The  Boyal  Charter  granted  by  James  YI.  in  1582  contemplstes 
a  univenitv  on  a  wide  basis,  with  the  conditions  naceasary  for 
libeial  atudv,  and  arrangementa  suited  to  the  progress  of  modem 
science ;  and  it  is  wonderful  how  much  has  been  accomplithed  in 

3iite  of  the  meagreness  of  the  whole  endowment  By  Uie  Univer> 
ties  (Scotland)  Aot  of  1868,  provision  is  made  for  the  better 
gorenunent  ana  discipline  of  the  Scottish  universities,  and  that 
of  Edinburgh  was  materially  alTected  bv  ita  operations.  The  civio 
oriffin  of  the  universi^  had  placed  the  patronage  of  the  chairs, 
ana  the  supreme  control  of  the  uniTersity,  to  a  very  considerable 
extent  in  tne  hands  of  the  citv  corporation.  The  administration  iA 
the  responsible  dnties  thus  4*volving  on  the  town  council  reflects, 
on  the  whola,  great  credit  on  the  city ;  and  its  exercise  oi  the 
patronage  of  niuvcraity  chaira  was  abundanUy  j[ustified  by  the  high 
rank  atUined  by  the  university  under  the  distinguished  professors 
selected  by  It  Hut  the  nniveni^  had  long  outgrown  the  nealthful 
operation  of  each  snomaloos  relaaons ;  and  by  the  new  Act,  it  has 
been  remodelled  as  a  corporatioDi  eonsisting  of  a  chancellor,  vice- 
ehanoellor,  rector,  principal,  profeeeors,  iMistored  graduates  and 
alumni,  and  matriculated  atuaenta  The  chancellor  is  elected  for 
life  by  the  gmeral  council,  of  which  he  is  head ;  and  th«  rights  of 
the  dty  as  tfie  original  foonder  <rf  the  university  have  been  recog> 
niMd  by  giving  to  the  town  conadl  the  election  of  four  of  the  seven 
caratora,  with  whom  rests  the  appointment  of  the  principal,  the 
sole  patronage  of  seventeen  of  the  chairs,  and  a  share  in  other 
appointments.    For  further  details  see  Ukivbcsitiss. 

Hew  CdleQe. — One  of  the  proceedings  consequent  on 
the  dismptioo  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  in  1843,  and  the 
formation  of  the  Free  Churcli,  waa  the  establishment  of 
New  College  at  Edinburgh,  in  connection  with  that  church. 
As  originally  {frojeoted,  it  was  designed  to  inclode  soiontifio 
and  literary  as  well  as  theological  chaira.  Since  then, 
however,  this  and  the  other  collegea  of  the  Free  Church  of 
Scotland,  eatabtiahed  at  Aberdieen  and  Glasgow,  have 
assumed  the  more  limited  character  of  purely  theological 
colleges — though  in  that  of  Edinburgh  a  chair  of  natural 
science  is  still  retained.  New  College  Buildings,  desigoed 
in  the  pointed  style  of  the  16th  century,  are  erected  on  the 
site  (A  the  palace  of  Mary  de  Guise,  and  include  a  hall  for 
the  general  asaemUy,  or  supreme  court  of  the  church.  They 
occupy  a  prominent  site  at  the  head  of  the  Mound,  in.me- 
diately  in  the  rear  of  tiie  National  Gallery  ;  and  the  two 
central  towars,  with  a  lower  one  in  the  same  style,  attached 
to  the  diureh  at  the  north-east  angle,  contribute  to  give 
elevation  to  the  facade  which  has  been  aptly  designed  to 
harmonize  with  the  lofty  surrounding  buildings  of  the  Old 
Town. 

The  United  Presbyterian  Church  has  also  its  theological 
hall  for  the  training  of  its  miniiters.  The  building  hitbevto 
occupied  for  the  accommodation  of  the  students,  and  ilM> 
for  ue  meetings  of  its  church  courts,  is  situated  ia  Queen 
Street;  but  in  September  1877  the  New  Edinbuig^  Theaftra» 
in  Castle  Terrace,  waa  purchased  witk  the  view  ci  bong 
converted  to  those  uses. 

Literary  /fu^iteisoiu.— Next  door  to  tiia  United  Ptea- 
byterian  pramisea  in  Queen  Streel  is  tha  Fhikaopfaica] 
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tba  totiqiiB  tower  of  Napier,  famooi  as  the  inveotor  of 
logarithins,  and  the  Watt  Institution  and  School  of  Arts, 
all  merit  notice  among  the  more  important  edncatiooal 
institutions;  and  under  the  Edinburgh  School  Board 
efficient  schools  are  now  in  operation  in  various  districts 
of  the  city,  mostly  lying  beyond  the  range  of  the  Heriot's 
schools. 

Charities. — Among  the  public  charities  of  the  city  the 
Trinity  Hospital,  no  longer  maintained  as  a  hospital  with 
resident  pensioners,  now  expends  its  income  in  pensions 
of  from  j£10  to  £20,  to  172  poor  burgesses,  their  wives,  or 
children,  not  under  the  age  of  fifty  years.  The  benevolent 
branch  of  the  Gillespie's  Hospital  endowment  is  similarly 
odmiaisierod.  The  Chalmers'  Hospital,  founded  by  Greorge 
Chalmers  in  1836,  destined  for  the  reception  of  the  sick 
and  hurt,  stands  on  the  soatliem  slope  of  Lauriston,  over* 
looking  the  Meadows,  and  at  no  great  distance  from  the 
New  Royal  Infirmary,  to  which  it  is  a  useful  adjunct  In 
addition  to  those,  it  may  suffice  to  name  the  Convalescent 
House — where,  in  a  pleasant  country  home  near  Corstor- 
phine,  the  convalescents  of  the  Infirmary  are  transferred 
from  the  surgical  or  fever  wards  of  that  hospital  to  healthful 
fresh  air, — the  Royal  Hospital  for  Sick  Children,  the 
Hom^  for  Crippled  Children,  the  Hospital  for  Incurables, 
the  Royal  ^laternity  Hospital,  along  with  other  kindred 
institutions.  The  Royal  Asylum  for  the  Insane  is  .at 
Momingside,  on  the  southern  outskirts  of  the  city;  and 
the  Royal  Blind  Asylum,  and  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 
Benevolent  Society,  each  provide  for  the  snedal  clisses 
indicated  by  their  names. 

Pruons. — ^The  different  city  prisons  are  grouped  together 
on  the  southern  terrace  of  the  Calton  Hill,  styled  of  old  the 
Dow  Craig,  so  as  to  form  a  very  striking  feature  in  the 
general  view  of  the  city  from  various  points.  They  are  con> 
fltructed  in  a  semi-castellated  style ;  and  the  house  of  the 
governor  of  the  jail,  built  on  the  summit  6f  a  rock  overlook- 
ing the  whole,  and  on  the  very  edge  of  a  bold  perpendicidar 
clitf,  looks  not  unlike  one  of  the  old  castles  familiar  to  the 
voyager  on  the  Rhine. 

The  General  Post-Office  is  the  central  office  for  Scotland, 
alike  for  postal  and  telegraphic  service,  and  the  building 
devoted  to  those  purposes  is  a  large  and  effective  structure 
in  the  Italian  style  of  architecture,  at  the  east  end  of 
Princes  Street,  directly  opposite  to  the  Register  Office. 

General  Astembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotlakd. — ^During  the 
establishment  of  Episcopacy  in  Scotland,  Edinburgh  was 
the  seat  of  a  bishop,  and  the  ancient  collegiate  church  of 
St  Giles  rose  to  the  dignity  of  a  cathedmL  The  annual 
meeting  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland 
at  Edinburgh  is  now  the  grand  public  manifestation  of  the 
predominance  of  Presbyterianism  as  the  national  chnrclL 
Annually  in  the  month  of  May  a  nobleman,  commissioned 
to  act  as  the  representative  of  Uie  Queen,  takes  up  his  abode 
at  the  Palace  of  Holyrood,  and  proceeds  from  thence 
in  state  to  the  High  Church,  and  thence  to  the  Assembly 
Hall  on  the  Castle  Hill,  as  the  lord  high  commissioner  to 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  national  church.  The'  lord 
provost  and  magistrates  loyally  offer  to  him  the  keys  of  the 
city.  Levees,  receptions,  and  state  dinners  revive  in  some 
degree  the  ancient  glories  of  Holyrood  j-and,  as  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  Free  Church  and  the  Synod  of  ttte'United 
Presbyterian  Church  are  usually  held  at  the  seme  time,  the 
streets  of  Edinburgh  present  a  singular  aspect  to^^ 
stranger. 

Places  of  Worship  — The  buildings  set  apart  as  places  of 
worship  by  the  vanous  denominations  include  30  belonging 
to  the  Church  of  Scotland,  29  to  the  Free  Church,  23  to 
the  United  Presbyterian  Church,  14  to  the  Episcopal 
Church,  and  about  30  others  to  different  religious  deno- 
minations, including  a  Jewish  synagogue. 


Si  OiUis  Chmrck — Amoog  the  buildings  dadicated  ta 
the  worship  of  the,  difleront  denominatioaa,  the  ancients 
ooUagiate  chorch  of  St  Gilea  ia  the  moat  important^  alike  in 
its  architeotore  and  its  hiitorieal  associatioua.  The  Regent 
Murray,  the  marquis  of  Montrose,  and  Napier  of  Merchi»toa 
are  distinguished  among  the  eminent  men  interred  in  the 
ancient  church,  by  monuments  marking  their  tombs.  The 
choir,  which  has  recently  been  cleared  of  encumbering 
galleries,  and  tastefully  fitted  up  with  oaken  stalls,  and  a 
fine  carved  pulpit  of  C>ien-stone,  is  a  beautiful  example  of 
the  ecclesiastical  architecture  of  the  15th  century;  and  tho 
fine  Gothic  crown  which  sunnounta  the  oentral  tower 
forms  one  of  the  moat  characteristic  features  in  every  view 
of  the  city.  The  domes,  towers,  and  spires  of  the  various 
churches  add  to  the  general  effect  of  the  city,  and  in  some 
cases  they  even  present  an  imposing  aspect  from  their  ele- 
vated and  commanding  sites.  But  none  of  them  in 
of  sufficient  importance  to  invite  notice  for  any  special 
architectural  beauty,  though  several  are  worka  of  meriL 
By  the  bequest  of  Miss  Walker  of  Coates  and  Drumsheugb, 
who  died  in  1871,  funds  have  been  s^t  apart  for  the  erec- 
tion of  a  cathedral  for  the  use  of  the  Scottish  Episcopal 
Church.  The  plans  have  been  prepared  by  Sir  G.  Giibei-t 
Scott,  in  the  Early  Pointed  style  of  the  lith  century,  and 
include  a  nave,  choir,  transepts,  and  chapterhouse.  It 
completed  according  to  the  approved  deaign,  it  will  be  tlie 
largest  and  finest  church  erected  in  Scotland,  it  *«ot  in 
Britain,  since  the  Reformation. 

Monuments. — ^The  monuments  and  statuoa  which  adorn  tho 
city  are  of  a  peculiar  character,  and'eiMitribnta  to  the  aingular 
aspect  which  Edinburgh  presents  to  the  eye  of  a  stranger. 
The  fame  of  Sir  George  Mackenzie,  David  Hnme^  Dngald 
Stewart,  Flayfair,  Barns,  and  Scott  ia  commemorated  in 
the  case  of  each  by  tn  effective  monumental  structure 
dedicated  to  his  memory.     Of  these  the  most  renMirksbl» 
is  the  monument  erected  by  public  subscription  in  memory 
of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  which  stands  in  the  eastern  division  of 
the  Princes  Street  Gardens.      The  design,   which  was 
furnished  by  a  young  architect,  Mr  G.  W.  Kemp,  is  that 
of  a  spiral  Gothic  cross,  of  great  elegance  both  in  outline 
and  in  details.    A  marble  statue  of  Scott,  by  Sir  John 
Steell,  ia  placed  nnder  the  oentral  canopy ;  and  the  prin- 
cipal niches  are  occupied  by  figurea  of    characters   ia 
Scott's  writings.*    The  Nelson  monument^  a  lofty  castel- 
lated turret  vddch  crowns  the  highest  cliff  of  the  Calton 
Hill,   though  of  qnestionable   architectural   taste,   is   a 
striking  feature  in  the  general  view  of  the  city;  and 
the  Mdville  montmiebt,  a  graceful  and  well-propordoued 
column  136  fest  in  heig^t^  suimonnted  by  a  eoloesal 
statne  of  Viscount  Melville,  first  lord  of  the  admiralty 
onder  Pitt,  rises  from  the  centre  of  St  Andrew  Square^  aod 
terminates  the  eastern  vista  of  George  Street^  with  a  repro- 
duction,  in-  its  proport^ns.  and  general  outline,  of  the 
celebrated  Tiajaa  colnmn  *t  Rome.    Distant  half  a  mile 
from  this,  at  the  west  end  of  George  Street,  Chariotte 
Square  fomiaheB  a  corresponding  site  for  the  monumetat  of 
Prince  Albert,  from  the  design  of  Sir  John  SleelL    A 
central  pedestal,  Wliidltaastaina  the  equestrian  statue  of  the 
Prince  Oonsort,  has  at  each  of  the  four  an^es  at  its  base  a 
groap  of  •figores  representing  different  daases  of  the  com^ 
munfty  paying  honour  to  lum ;  and  bas-reliefs,  executed, 
like  the  statues,  in  brouje,  illustrate  characteristic  incidenta 
in  the  Prince's  career.     George  Street  is  further  adorned 
at  the  intersection  of  two  of  the  intermiBdiate'atreets 
between  St  Andrew  and  Charlotte  Squares^  with  oolossal 
bronse  atatues  by  Chantrey  of  George  lY.  and  Pitt    The 
beautiful  garden  terrace  of  I^rinoea  Street,  on  which  the 
Scott  monument  stands,  also  aflctds  ^propriate  sites  for 
the  statues  of  Allan  Ramsay,  John  Wilson,  and  other 
distinguished  Scotchmen ;  at  other  prominent  points  in 
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the  Old  and  New  Towns  are  eqnesiriMi  ftatnee  of  Charles 
JI.,  the  duke  of  Welliagton,  and  John,  fourth  earl  of 
Hopetonn ;  and  alao  statues  of  the  duke  of  York,  Lord 
MelriUe,  &c  Thn  monument  to  the  poet  Bums,  erected 
on  a  prominent  site  on  the  southern  terrace  of  the  Calton 
Hill,  is  in  the  style  of  a  Greek  peripteral  temjje  inclosing 
a  ccUa  designed  to  form  the  shrine  of  a  fine  marble  statue 
of  the  poet  executed  bj  Flaxman.  But  it  proved  to  be  too 
confined  to  afford  a  satisfactory  view  of  the  statue.  This 
has  accordinglj  been  replaced  bj  a  bust  from  the  chisel  of 
Brodie ;  and  the  statue,  after  bemg  placedfor  a  time  in  the 
nniTersity  library,  now  forms  a  prominent  feature  among 
the  worla  of  aculptare  in  the  Notional  Gallerj. 

McMvfaeturtM, — ^The  principal  manufactures  may  be 
classed  under  the  following  reqwctive  heads  :^1)  Print- 
ing, lithograpliin^  engraying,  bookbinding,  and  type- 
founding;  (2)  brewing,  distilling,  coopering,  and  manu- 
facture of  aerated  water ;  (3)  fumitnre  work,  paper- 
hauglng,  and  coach-building ;  (4)  india-rubber  work ;  (5) 
machiuory  and  brassfonnding ;  (6)  tanning;  (7)  giaas 
work ;  (8)  confectionery. 

The  city  is  supplied  with  water  from  Tarioiis  extensive 
leeerroirs  furmei  in  the  valleys  of  tlie  Logan  Water,  the 
Bavelaw  Bam,  and  the  North  Eik,  in  the  Peatlond  Hills, 
lying  to  the  south  of  the  city.  A  bold  project  was  started 
in  1872  for  secnring  an  inexhaustible  supply  by  bringing 
in  the  water  from  St  Mary's  Loch,  a  beantifal  lake  about 
three  miles  in  length,  at  the  head  of  the  Vale  of  the 
Yarrow,  in  Selkirkshire ;  but  the  plan  met  >ith  consider- 
able opposition,  and  was  abondoned  for  a  lees  oomprehensive 
measure,  sanctioned  by  Parliament  in  1874,  whereby 
additional  reservoirs  have  been  eonstracted  in  the  neigh- 
boo  ring  valleys,  and  an  adeqnate  supply  of  water  secured 
for  the  growiug  requirements  of  the  city. 

The  population  of  the  parhamentary  boroogh  of  Edin- 
burgh amonoted  in  1831  to  136,294,  in  1851  to  160,302, 
and  in  1871  to  196,979  (89,245  males  and  107,734 
femaleB).  In  1877  the  population  was  wtimsttd  at 
218,729;  and  the  annual  value  of  real  property  was 
jC  1.539,738.  The  city  returns  2  members  to  parliament, 
and  its  corporation  consists  of  a  lord  provost,  6  bailies, 
a  convener  of  the  trades,  a  dsaa  of  guild,  and  32 
couocillurs. 

K'^f-rrn'-^  may  he  Uftde  tn  W.  MaitUnd's  JTitlcrf  of  Bditthwrfh 
( i::,:  .  Arncil'a  iiutory  of  Edinburgh  (1789),  R  Chainben**  Traii- 
fi..:..  .,/ EJtitb»rgK  (Ih24).  aud  D.  \*i\aoii%2Itm(ynaU  of  Edinburgh 
%n  0.e  Olden  Tun*  (1849-48).  (D.  W  ) 

EDMUND,  St  {c.  1190-1240).  Edmund  Rich,  arch- 
bifthop  of  Canterbury,  was  bora  about  (he  close  ol  the 
12ih  ccntuf}',  at  Abingdon,  then  the  seat  of  a  great 
BtneJictins  convent  Ue  was  one  of  six  children.  His 
father  was  a  rich  trader  and  ma  a  of  ths  world,  his  mother 
a  piu'js  woman,  who  carried  out  remorBoles*ly  the  ascetic 
conccptifin  of  a  religious  life.  She  faiited  much  and  slept 
litili*.  wiirs  a  hair  chemise  and  iron  »tA>'B,  and  made  her 
hritiALhuI  1  ^u  uncomfortable  by  her  arrangements  that  her 
hu->b.inr).  With  her  consent,  retired  to  a  monsstcry  at 
Eyri'-aii  jin,  lu  likely  to  be  a  more  enjoyable  home.  The  story 
of  Kiniuu'ls  birth  and  early  years  is  strewn  with  rosrvel 
aiid  Hiir^rie.  Trained  by  his  mother,  lie  caught  her  ascetic 
•I'irit,  and  became  a  atiiiug  imitator  of  hrr  sclf-turmenting 
teay^.  At  t^e  age  of  twelve  he  was  scot  to  a  school  at 
^'xf-ri!.  where  he  studied  d.ligently,  but  continued  his 
wc'.iir  i:z«-r;ia*:ii.  Naturally  su^ceptiLIu  in  a  high  degree 
t<i  the  ib.ir:ii  ••(  beauty,  he  oevi-rtbeless  vowed  a  vow  of 
celi^icy,  ai:-l  cv2i'jiiii<.d  hiaiSflf  to  the  blessed  Virgin  Mary. 
At  Oifurd  Le  wiiA  prostrated  by  a  brain  ferer  ;  his  mothvi 
at*cbiei  liitn,  and  dy  bar  desire  he  received  the  dsrioJ 
t'Tiitire  Khortly  after,  his  father  appanrotly  beim^  dead, 
he  «M  sc.-.i  to  I'ari"  t '  »(  :  ly  at  the  uairent'y.     Ue  was 


called  home  to  attend  hia  moUiar  M  her  dsalh-bod;  u4 
during  the  next  twelve  montha  he  lived  in  ittiicma&t  in  ths 
convent  of  Merton,  in  Surrey.  He  then  retarned  to  Oifocd, 
and  at  once  took  an  hononrable  pkca  amoug  the  taschcis 
of  the  uuivermity,  which  he  retained  fur  aonie  ycaci.  Hs  ii 
distinguished  as  one  of  the  scholan  who  lutrudnced  tLs 
study  of  Aristotle ;  and  he  heartily  co^pemted  with  thoes 
who  were  striving  to  ncover  for  Oxford  tiie  popolahty  asd 
prosperity  as  a  place  of  atndy  which  it  had  rocently  ket,  is 
consequence  of  a  disturbance  (1209)  between  town  and 
gown,  and  the  migration  of  students  and  masters  in  very 
large  nnmbera.  Edmund  nltimately  resolved  to  devote 
himself  to  theology,  was  ordained  priest,  and  took  lui 
degree  in  divinity.  **  He  is  the  first  ol  our  arclibishepi," 
says  Dean  Hook,  "  to  whose  name  we  find  the  title  U 
aT.P.  attached— the  first  doctor  of  divinity."  Aboot  1 S^ 
he  was  appointed  treasnrer  of  Salisbury  Cathedral,  aid  a 
this  office,  which  he  held  about  eleven  years,  and  to  whid 
the  prebend  of  Calne  waa  attached,  he  endeared  himsflf 
alike  to  rich  and  poor.  In  1227  Dr  Edmnnd  was  one  ef 
the  preachers  of  the  aizthcmsada  In  1233he  wasdactt^ 
to  the  vaeant  primaqr.  Three  clectioaa  had  pnvioooly  bcea 
made  by  the  chapter,  which  the  Pope  for  variova  raaeas 
had  refused  to  eonfirm ;  and  thii^  the  f ooftht  waa  made  by 
the  Pope'e  suggestion,  as  a  eomproaisa  aeccplBUe  Is 
"  Pope,  kiogi  end  monks,"  says  Fnlltr, "  three  cords  asldsa 
twisted  in  the  same  cable."  The  paiUmm  waa  §ml  Is 
England  without  watting  for  the  deciaioo  of  the  chaptar. 
Ths  position  of  the  pnmate  waa  at  thai  tima  oaaofjpeeahsr 
difficulty,  and  it  was  with  unfeigned  lelnctaDCt  that  "—^ 
accepted  it, — feeling,  says  Luuard^  **  that  tha  timidilj  of 
his  conscieuoe  wonld  not  anffer  Aim  to  acqwieBca  ia  tha  dis- 
orders of  the  age,  and  that  thegentlcneas  of  hia  ttnsr  M 
not  fit  him  for  the  etem  office  of  a  leforaer.*  Tla  aew 
archbishop  attached  himself  and  ataadlsat^  adbeied  to  Ike 
national  party,  whose  great  oilject  #aa  to  insan  the 
independence  of  the  kingdom,  the  Bainteaaiiea  af  Iha  Gnst 
Chaiier,  and  the  exclusion  of  fonagneia  fraai  mil  aii 
ecclesiastical  offices.  Early  in  1 234,  before  hn  riiMinafii. 
ha  eonToued  a  conncil  at  Westmineter,  by  which  a  mwD- 
strance  was  addreaied  to  the  kin^  rsqniring  hiBt  aa  fUB 
of  the  cen  ures  of  the  church,  to  disauH  Us  fonigB 
councillors,  especially  Peter  dse  Borhei^  hishop  ef 
Winchester,  through  whose  inHnamia  tha  ■tran^haUacf  ths 
kingdom  were  then  in  the  hands  of  fonigB 
Tlie  consecration  of  the  archbishop  waa  c 
Canterbury  on  the  2d  April  1234,  and  the  ki^ 
with  all  his  court  One  week  later  the 
a  second  council,  and  was  commiasioaed  Igr  it  to  thmlae 
the  king  with  excommnnicatioB  if  ha  did  not  coBfl|f  with 
the  terms  of  the  former  cooaciL  Thin  mmmn  mm 
effectual  The  archbishop  waa  then  aent  iolo  Wahi  le 
negotiate  a  peace  with  the  Prince  Uava^ya,  la  May  hi 
held  a  council  at  Olouceeter,  and  haio  waa  aeooafliikad  a 
temporary  reconciliation  between  the  kiag  tad  tho  pHfIa 
In  January  1236  the  primate  had  the  rnallj  laiiiVfi  rf  ■ 
royal  visit,  Henry  HI  going  to  Osateibaiy  lo  laail  tha 
coming  of  his  bride^lect,  Eleanor  of  .PrnffMia;  aad  M  tha 
14th  tho  mamage  ceremony  waa  parfofad  hf  tht  vdh 
buhop.  A  few  days  later  he  officiated  at  Iha  eaiaatfifla  ef 
the  queen.  But  the  hopelcas  divsrgaaoa  of 
tho  king  ani!  ths  srchbishup,  aad  the  iafiaiibb  i 
decu'inn  of  the  latter,  induced  Hrniy  to  Mffitj 
the  ro|ie,  Gregory  IX.,  to  scad  a  UgfUm  lo  nridi  k 
Kngland,  whose  authonty  might  auUif  j  that  of  the  Hch- 
bLohupi  Meanwhile,  the  latter  issued,  ia  lS3i,||is«Brtil» 
tiimA,  wLi^h  ore  of  no  little  interest  oa  aoooaai  af  the 
uidicatious  they  furninh  of  the  aUte  of  iho  ^aicb  Mi  ef 
gcncriil  iioci-.ty  The  picture  is  aoi  a  flatianaf  aaa.  la 
1237  arrirrj\he  legate.  Cardinal  Othu.  who  at 
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ito  tlie  royal  favour.     In  Kovember  Ka  lield  a 

St  Paul's,  but  failed  to  carry  liia  main  pointB 

le  opposition  of  the  clersy.     He  stood  high, 

rith  the  king;  and  used  or  abused  tus  prerogatives 
[g  his  own  purposes.  Archbishop  Edmnnd  now 
self  in  oppoeitiuu  to  both  the  king  and  the  Pope ; 
eitiou  was  rendered  still  more  dimcult  bj  his  ex- 
itiou  of  Simon  de  Moutfort  and  his  bride  Eleanor, 
be  kiD<^,  whose  marriage  after  having^  taken  a 
rpetual  widowhood  he  felt  bound  to  eondemn. 
.vith  a  view  to  obtaining  the  support  of  the  Pope 
tject  of  monastic  reform,  Edmund  went  to  Borne, 
s  mission  he  failed.  Not  only  was  his  purpose 
but  he   was  treated   with  marked  insult  by 

and  ho  returned  to  England  sad  at  heart  and 
with  pecuniary  difficulties.  He  soon  found  that 
iuccd  to  a  cipher ;  he  saw  the  Papal  exactions 
f  growing—"  vexed,"  says  Fuller,  "  at  the  poll- 
jeling  of  the  English  people  "—and  saw  that  the 
eat  object  was  to  crush  him.  In  1240,  therefore, 
jland,  and  took  up  his  abode  at  the  abbey  pf 

in  Fninco,  where  Thomas  Bccket  and  Stephen 
lad  previously  found  an  asylum.  At  his  landing 
$t  by  the  queeu  of  France,  who  brought  her  sons, 
m  (St)  Louis,  to  receive  his  blessing.  His  health 
)n)ken  down,  and  he  "  sighed  out  the  remainder 

"  in  quiet  retirement,  broken  only  by  occasional 
Becoming  weaker  and  weaker,  he  removed, 
le  of  a  better  climate,  to  the  priory  of  Soissy,  and 
ied,  November  16,  1240.  His  tomb,  within  a 
n  to  bo  famous  for  miracles;  and  in  1246,  after 
stance  on  the  part  of  the  Pope,  the  archbishop, 
h  foe  of  Papal  extortions,  was  canonized.  He  left 
tilled  S/>rculum  HccUsutjVfhich  he  appears  to  have 

at  Poutigny. 

cmporary  biograplucs  of  St  Edmnnd  are  extant,  one  by 
Robert  Rich,  the  other  by  Bortrand,  prior  of  Pootigny, 
ulmixtiu^  of  miroculoas  and  incredible  details  being 
eir  accounts.  (W.  L.R.C.) 

ND,  or  Eadmund  (840-870),  the  last  of  the 
^t  Anglia,  was  born  ip  840.  He  was  chosen 
I  his  successor  when  that  king  resigned  and  i^etired 
tent  to  Rome.  "  The  just  and  holy  man" — so 
irham  describes  Edmund — began  his  reign  over 
Angles  in  855,  and  ruled  j^acefully  and  unevent- 
lis  kingdom  wa*?  invaded  by  the  Danes  in  870, 
battle  v.ilh  Ingvar  ho  was  defeated  and  taken 
The  Anglo  Snxon  Chronicle  says  :  **  The  same 
ng  P^dniund  fought  against  them,  and  the  Danes 
ictory  and  slew  the  king,  and  subdued  all  the 
destroyed  all  the  minsters  which  they  came  to." 
'leury,  who  writes  a  life  of  Edmund,  relates  the 
is  death  on  the  authority  of  Dunstan,  who  heard 
ic  lips  of  Edmund's  sword-bearer.  The  Danes 
jngers  to  Kdmund,  who  was  dwelling  at  Hagilsdun 
present  lioxne),  upon  the  river  Wareney,  offer- 
w  Iv.r.^  to  n isrn  undir  tht m  on  condition  that  he 
St  relii;:  )ii  and  divided  with  them  his  treasures. 
efu.>;d  these  conditions,  and  being  taken  prisoner, 
I  to  a  trio,  and,  after  bein:^  scourged  with  whips 
od  with  arrows,  wa.s  finally  beheaded.  The 
'  hi!^  death  ra'wi.Ml  him  to  a  place  in  the  roll 
^  p.Md  saints;  and  on  the  spot  where  his  head 
>  have  hecn  niiracnlf.nsly  discovered  a  church 
■1,  wlii'^h  was  succofulod  by  one  of  the  richest 
's  of  KnL'liTid,  that  cf  Hury  St  Edmunds.  Here 
IS  of  Kdnmnd  an;  :  aid  to  have  been  interred. 
SD,  or  Kadmund  I  (ATiiELiNr,), (922-946),  kinp 
cians  and  West  Saxons,  was  the  son  of  Edward 
and  succeeded  his  brother  Athclstan  in  941,  I 


being  then,it  is  said,  only  eighteen  yean  of  age,  bat  having 
already  gained  the  esteem  of  the  people  by  his  courage 
shown  Aree  yeaxs  before  at  the  bottle  of  BronanburlL 
When  he  succeeded  his  famous  brother,  the  Northumbnans, 
judging  tlie  opportunity  favourable,  brought  over  Anlaf 
from  Ireland,  and  set  him  up  as  their  king.  The  Danes  of 
the  kingdom  joined  them,  and  the  result  of  the  campaign 
was  that  Edmnnd  was  compelled  to  make  a  treaty,  by  whicb 
he  ceded  a  large  portion  of  ms  territory  to  his  enemy.  Two 
years  afterwards,  howeTer,  on  the  death  of  Anlaf,  he  not 
only  freed  his  kingdom,  but  also  subdued  the  Britont  of 
Cumbria  or  Cumberland,  and  bestowed  tlieir  lands  on 
Malcolm  L  of  Scotland,  on  condition  of  his  co-operotinff 
with  him  in  military  serTica  Ou  the  2Cth  May  946  an 
otttUw  named  Leof  had  slipped  into  the  banqueting-hall  of 
Edmund,  who  was  celebrotlng  the  festival  of  St  Augustina 
at  Puckleohurch  in  Gloucester,  and  the  king  in  sudden 
auger,  or  because  he  suspected  his  designi,  cudeavoufed  %o 
remove  him,  whereupon  the  outlaw  plui^ged  a  dagger  into 
his  bosom  and  killed  him. 

EDMUND,  or  £a.omuxd  IL,  ^089-1016),  son  o£ 
Ethel  red,  and  the  lost  of  the  hue  of  West  Saxon  kiugs^ 
called  on  account  of  his  boldness  and  great  strength  Ironside^ 
was,  on  the  death  of  Ethel  red  the  Unready,  in  April  1010, 
proclaimed  king  by  the  citizens  of  London  and  such  of  tlie 
Witan  OS  were  in  the  city.  At  that  very  time  Canute  the 
Dane  was  preporingan  expedition  ogainst  London,  and  he 
wa%  proclaimed  king  by  the  Witan  of  England,  wliich  met 
at  Southampton.  In  command  of  a  magnificent  fleet  he 
anchored  before  London,  and  by  cutting  a  ditch  round  that 
part  of  the  city  not  woshad  by  the  Thames,  completely 
snnoonded  it ;  but  tho  citizens,  fighting  with  great  \raloar, 
repulsed  all  his  attacks.  Meanwhile  Edmund  was  acknow- 
ledged by  the  West  Basons^  who  flocked  from  erery 
quarter  to  his  standard;  and  determining  to  make  % 
diversion  in  favour  of  London,  he  met  and  defeated  the 
enemy  at  Pen,  near  QiUingl^am,  in  Dorsetshire.  Canute 
was  forc^  to  raise  the  siege  of  London,  and  encountering 
Edmund  at  Scoorstan,  in  Wilts,  wonld  have  been  signally 
defeated,  had  not  the  traitor  ealderman  Edric  raised  the 
head  of  a  fallen  thane  which  resembled  that  of  the  king, 
and  called  to  the  Saxons  to  floe,  for  tlieir  king  was  dead. 
Edmund,  who  was  on  the  top  of  a  hill,  saved  hit  subjects 
from  flight  by  taking  off  his  visor  and  showing  his 
countenance ;  but  from  the  disorder  into  which  they  had 
been  thrown  by  the  untoward  incident  they  wore  unable 
to  follow  up  their  victory.  Canute  retained  possession  of 
the  field  of  battle,  but  stde  am  ay  during  tha  night  and 
resumed  the  siege  of  London.  Afterwards  the  Danes  were 
defeated  at  Brentford  on  the  Thames,  and  at  Otford  in 
Kent,  and  fled  to  the  Isle  of  Sheppey;  but  being  recruited^ 
they  met  Edmund  at  Assandun  (Ashdown,  in  Essex),  where 
a  battle  was  fought  which  virtually  decided  the  fate  of  the 
West  Saxon  kings.  Through  a  second  act  of  treacheiy  on 
the  part  of  Edrie,  who  fl^d  at  the  decisive  moment  of  the 
battle,  with  the  portion  of  the  army  that  he  commanded,  tba 
Saxons  were  signally  defeated,  and  their  chief  nobles  left 
dead  oa  the  field.  Edmund,  undaunted  by  his  great  lomes, 
wished  still  to  continue  the  struggle,  but  Edric  ai*d  the 
Witan  persuaded  him  to  be  reconciled  to  Canute,  and  to 
consent  to  a  division  of  the  kingdom.  Edmund  retained 
London  and  all  Eocland  south  of  the  Thamea,  together  with 
East  Anglia  and  Essex,  Canute  taking  possession  of  the 
other  and  larger  portion.  Edmund  died  on  the  30th 
November  of  the  same  }*ear,  some  affirm  by  the  hand  of 
Edric.  He  was  buried  in  the  great  minster  of  Qlastonbury, 
and  on  his  death  Canute  became  sole  king  of  England. 

EDOM.     See  Idumka. 

EDRISI,  Idbisi,  or  Aldrist,  the  most  eminent  of  the 
Arabian  geographers,  flourished  in  the  12th  century.     The 
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Tarioufl  parU  of  lils  life  afford  rabjeets  of  oontroTsny  ntlier 
tlup  of  precise  inforxnAtion.  The  place  and  eren'  tHe 
couDtiy  ia  whicb  he  waa  bom  ia  the  lint  aabject  of  dia- 
pato.  A  Nubian  and  an  Egyptian  origin  have  both 
Deen  assigned  to  him  on  the  baaie  of  a  donbtful  reading  in 
hit  work,  which  speaks  of  **  the  Kile  of  Egypt  which  cuts 
fftir  land."  In  1CC3  Bochart  stated  that  he  had  found  in 
^  manuscript  of  Leo  Africanna  that  Edrisi  waa  born  at 
Mazara,  in  Sicily,  in  lQ98w  Next  year,  however,  the 
minuBcript  was  edited  by  Hottinger,  in  an  appendix  to  his 
MiUhtKaeariut  Quadrijyartiitu,  and  it  then  appeared  that 
the  person  supposed  to  be  Edrisi  was  there  named  Esseriff 
Essachalli.  Esaoriff,  or  Scheriff,  is  indeed  a  usual  appella- 
tion of  Edrisi,  but  as  it  is  only  an  honorary  title  and  not 
a  proper  name,  it  does  not  help  the  identification.  The 
most  potitiro  assertion  on  the  subject  is  that  of  Oosiri,  who 
aayi  (BihlioUuca-  Arabieo-Hitpaniea,  ii  9),  that  if  Edrisi, 
as  appeared  probable,  ware  the  person  designated  by  the 
Hahorpctin  writers  as  Abn-Abdallah  Mohamad  Ben 
Mohamad  Ben  Ahdnllnh  Ben  Edris,  ^e  was  bom  at 
Bepta,  or  Ceuto,  on  the  coast  of  Morocco^  in  493  A.H« 
(1099  A.xx)  Casiri  not  only  qualifies  his  statement,  but 
ne  does  not  mention  theT  authorities  from  which  it  ia  derired; 
#0  that  its  acceptance  rests  only  upon  the  confidence  repoeed 
in  his  learning  and  accuracy.  Edrisi  was  long  a  mighty 
viame  in  Northern  Africa,  but  in  919  the  dynasty  waa 
•ubrefted  by  Mahedi  Abda]lah,>and  the  proacribed  wrecks 
of  the  famijy.  according  to  D'Herbelot,  i^terwarda  aonght 
refuge  in  Sicily.  If  we  may  trust  the  information  of  Casiri, 
Edriai  pursued  his  itudies  at  Cordova,  and  from  the 
accurate  description  he  has  given  of  Spain,  it  is  probable 
that  he  had  travelled  through  a  great  part  of  that  country. 
Various  cLrcnmstai)cea  prove  that  he  removed  to  Sicily, 
uid  began  to  compose  his  great  work  under  the  patronage, 
and  indeed  at  the  express  desire,  of  Roger  IL,  king  of  thiat 
island.     It  was  completed  about  548  jlh.  f  1153  a.x>.) 

Hia  work  has  appeared  under  various  titles.  The  first 
and  fullest  sooms  to  have  been.  The  poin^  out  of  a  Curiou9, 
Man  to  export  the  Re^ont  of  the  Gtohe^  its  Provinces, 
Jtiande^  Cities,  and  their  Dimensions  and  Situation,  This 
i«  Bomctimc7  abbreviated.  Sionita  published  it  under  the 
name  of  lltUixation  of  the  Curious  2f\nd;  but  the  alternative 
title  of  yulian  Cfography,  which  he  and  his  companion 
impoitud,  \ii  alto^L'thcr  arbitrary.  It  contains  a  full  descrip- 
tion of  tho  whole  world,  as  far  as  it  was  known  to  the 
author,  <whu  li  s^id  to  Imyo  rccuivod  reports  from  a  number 
of  loarued  cz^ilorerj  despatched  ezprc&aly  to  collect  infor- 
mation for  hij  u^c^  The  world  ia  divided  iuto  seven  climates, 
commcDcing  it  the  equiuoctiol  lino,  and  extending  north- 
wards to  the  limit  at  which  the  earth  was  sur^posed  to  be 
reudurod  uiiinhaljit.ible»  by  cjld.  Each  climate  is  then 
divided  by  prrj>cnaiculax  lines  into  ehvcn  equal  parts, 
beginniug  with  tba  western  couAt  of  Africa  and  ending 
with  the  castoru  coa'it  of  Asia.  The  whole  world  is  thus 
formed  ir.to  .77  .equal  square  compartments.  The  geo- 
grapher begins  with  the  -finit  part  of  the  fmt  climate, 
iiirlodinc;  tha  western  {lart  of  Central  Africa,  and  proceeds 
txitward  throuqli  the  diflcn>nt  divisions  of  this  climate 
till  ho  fiuiln  it*)  tvimiuaticn  in  the  Sea  of  Cliinx  Ho  ^bcn 
r.-tnrnn  to  i]n  f.rat  part  of  the  second  climate,  aiid  so 
j>ruCL«d.i  till  hj  n-iches  the  rlcvonth  part  of  the  scvcnll^ 
climate,  uliicU  t.riniuatcs  iu  the  north-eastern  extremity 
of  Alia.  Tho  iucunvQuiunces  of  the  arrangement  are 
obviouM;  but  th;^  author  ai>{>cars  to  have  been  writing  en 
illustrative  truatii^e  to  accompany  an  actual  representation 
of  the  wurli  wLich  he  had  engraved  en  a  silver  disk  or 
possibly  a  silver  globe. 

Two  va]iui!.I«  manQtcripta  of  KJiiil  txut  In  tht  CibliothKia* 
yatioDsIt  At  r«rii,  s:.  1  otUer  t:'o  in  lh«  Codleiaa  Lilrar/.  Tho 
tnt  of  the  Lxigli  h  }i36.,  vhich  tu  brou|(lit  ov«r  Iroia  Egypt 


by  Grssves,  it  written  la  the  Armbie  chsracter  ftcoUsr  le  Vortte 
A/Hoe.  It  ia  illostrsted  bv  a  map  of  the  kaowa  world,  ssd  by  U 
othsr  maM^  eontfining  eaen  pert  of  a  cliiftete,  so  that  tbn  in 
msps  onnr  for  the^  fiist  thiSi  ftlimstse  The  aaoond  ■■■sanp< 
brought  by  Poooolce  from  Syria,  is  written  ia  the  knhu  ckancte 
need  in  theteonntry,  itad  beers  the  dete  of  906  A.n.,  er  tiX  l% 
It  consists  of  820  leaves,  and  is  iUostreted  by  oea  fJIsHsl  "i 
77  pertiouUr  mspe,  tht  letter  oooftqiuntly  iacIndiDg  sD  tkt  peti 
of  tvtry  oUmeto.  Tht  gentrel  iftep  wae  Mhliehtd  1^  Ik  Tiwit 
in  hiB  PtripluM  ^  ikt  MrytArwan  Snu  A  eonj  of  lariat  vtrkii 
)rUl  wea  dtatrovta  bv  tht  Jrrtet  fire  of  li 


tht  Euoi 


1671. 


„  ..^w..-.  wet  dtatrovtd  b]r  tht  ^^rtet  fire . 

Tht  gttWTAphy  of  £aiiti,  in  the  oriciael  Arabic,  wm  j«isM  d 
Romt  in  1592,  et  tht  HtdlMsa  prete,  froia  a  meaaaeripc  ynami 
in  tht  grend*dncal  library  et  Flomee.  Both  the  peptf  sai  |mt> 
ing  era  txocodlDgly  seat,- imt  the  vdoaie 


trroa  end  forou'only  a  clonisy  epi€oBe*of  the  enseal  wmk. 
Tht  dtaoriptioa  of  llcdce,  whi^  ie  mBeeeoaaUUv  t^tl^  ka 
beta  aamJied  by  Foecoke  from  hie  atanuwript  la.aeitttli- 
graphical  worka  thi|  ioiprtaaon  hea  b^a  ehereeteriaid  is  Mi  if 
tht  rerttt  of  books ;  bat  Adltr,  In  a  visit  te  Tloceaee^  foaad  islh 
palaoe  thert  1120  oopin,  whioh  wstrt  txpotd  tu  eele  st  s  mdmM 
rate.  Ia  1619,  two  Oritntel  eshoLen^  Oefariel  SSeaiU  sad  Imtm 
Htsronito,  pabliahtd  at  Peria  a  LetU  trsMlallea  of  Edriri'ie«i 
bMiring  tiie  titla  of  OeograpkU  JfrnHentSs/  tat  tt  Is  !■  faa 
sconnte,  pertlonlerly  ia  the  rroptr  Bemta  Geerge.BitiN|Mi 
y  tlsehiaa,  e  Otrmen  tcholsr,  nea  prepersd  a  copy  cf  tht  JnMi 
original,  with  e  Latin  trcxnabtioB,  wUch  he  puiyuetd  li  km 
illostrettd  with  notte;  bat 'death  prevented  the  ei(ee«tita  rf  Ui 
design,  end  Us  menascript  mnajns  wdeporfted  la  the  vmsa^ 
Ubraiy  of  Vtne.  Ceairi  {Bib.  At.  Bitf.^  VL  18)  meatisM  ttsi  bi 
had  detcrmintd  to  re-edit  this  work;  tat  he  ^peeis  aevar  It  km 
ezecnted  hit  intention.  'The  pert  rtletlBg  te  Africe,  pie^aisat 
certainly  ia  point  of  importaaee,  was  vtiy  aUy  ediM  ia  UN 
by  Hertmaim,  who  eoUected  t|^gether  all  the  netlsts  nhtfefU 
each  partionler  oooatry,  end  aaneored  the  statoMBts  of  the  wBy* 
meti  and  conttmporarite  cf  Kdiiai,  so  that  Ua  waifc  faswt  si^ 
e  eompltte  body  of  Arabian  geography,  aa'lsr  aa  faUlsi  ttiU» 
He  afttrwaids  pablishtd  JSTHpaeM,  I  vela,  Uaitaiit  IIOI-IIU 

A  tranalstion  into  Frtnch  of  the  entire  work;  hssid  ta  «i  4 
tht  MSS.  of  tht  BibUothkqse  Kelkoele,  wee  pabUiM.kr  K 
Jaabert  in  1840,  and  forms  voUuats  v., sad  vL  of  the  Jaad  A 
rd^yo^Miaauedbytht  Sod^tideCMefraphie:  bvt  afsedtttma 
tht  originid  tezt'U  etill  a  ietiiiertSuwi.  A  nuBhir  cf  (U«al 
echolara  at  I^dea  detemtinsd  ia  ^$61  to  aaiiertske  tka  kik: 
Spain  afld  Wtttem  Europe  were  assigned  fe  9i\imm  Dart 
Eoattm  Europe  and  Western  Asia' to  Doetor  Eagetasaa;  Cm^ 
and  Eaatem  Aaie  to  Dtfrtaicfy  ;  aad  Africa  te  fi  ufww  Qsy- 
The  fint  portion  of  the  wofk  appeend  ia  1866,  nadir  tkitilha 
IkseriUum  de  TA/rifue  et  de  rftmfms  par  JEifrii^  taA  mds 
vubliijpar  JL  Dosf  et  M,J,ds  Qc^ ;  tat  ths  ether  irflikait* 
neve  hitherto  fonnd  it  impossiUe  to  famish  their  qoela 

EDUCATION.     Thia  article Ja  mainly  eoacMwd  vitk  ^ 

the  history  of  educational  theoriea  ia  the  chief  criias''^ 

their  dcv^pment '   It  haa  not  been  the  pkject  ti  Ai 

vrriter  to  give  a  hiatozy  of  the  practical  woikiag  el  Am 

theones,  and  still  leas  to  sketch  the  outlinoa  of  tht  mmm 

of  teaching,  which  may  be.  more  oonveniaatly  deah  wiik 

under  another  head.      The  earlieat  edueatioa  is  Ihst  ^ 

the  family.     The  child  muat  ta  tiai^ed  not  lo  iiAtflv* 

with  iu  'parents'  iconvenience,  and  to  aoquize  thoM  litth 

arts  which  will  help  in  maintaining  the  eoonony  ef-A* 

howichold.     It  waa  long  before  any  attempt  was  w^ 

to   improve   generationa  aa  they  enccaeded  leck  fl^A 

Tho   earliest  schools  were  thoee  of  the  prieala    Ai  n* 

as  an  educated   priesthood  had  taken  the  place  ef  At 

diviners  and  jugglers   who  abased  tiM   crsdality  of  Ai 

earliest  races,  schoob  of  the  prophats  btfame  ■  nssMilf' 

Tho  training  required  'for  ceremonials^  the  cobbob  Ei> 

apart  from  tho  familyy  the  aooompliahmeata  of  nslsV 

and  Eiiip'ing,  afforded  a  nucleus  for  the  orgaaiatim  ^ 

culture  and  an  opportunity  for  tha  efforts  cf  a  f^ 

sophcr  in  advance  of  his  ege^     Convenience  sad  ff**'^ 

confirmed  the  monopoly  A  tha  dergj.     Thts  soedk  d 


Ju'^ca  and   Egypt  were  efcleaiaetieeL      ne 


but  little  effect  on  the  progress  of  ■**«*f\  hafi  etf  itf' 
gations  to  the  priests  of  tha  Kile  vdlsj  M  gni*  ■'^ 
Much  of  their  leaning  is  oheuiua  lo  u%  hat  «■  ksM 
reason  to  conclude  that  there  ii  bo  bnnck  of  sob*,^ 
which  they  did  nof  program  at  leaik  w4tf  as  ofcsf^i* 
and  careful  registration  of  facte  eoaU  muf  tiMk  «  04 
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e  a  source  of  enlighienxneat  to  surrounding  nations, 
t  only  the  great  lawgiTer  of  the  Jews,  but  those  who 
re  most  active  in  stimulating  the  nascent  energies  of 
Has  were  careful  to  train  themselves  in  the  wisdom 
the  Egyptians.  Qreece,  in  giviog  an  undying  name  to 
s  literature  of  Alexandria,  was  only  repaying  the  debt 
lich  she  had  incurred  centuries  before.  Education  became 
niUr  in  countries  where  the  priesthood  did  not  exist  as  a 
pante  body.  At  Home,  until  CIreece  took  her  cooqueror 
ptive,  a  child  was  trained  for  the  duties  of  life  in  the  forum 
d  the  senate  house.  The  Greeks  were  the  first  to  develop 
icisnoe  of  education  distinct  from  ecclesiastical  training, 
isy  divided  their  subjecta  of  study  into  music  and  gymnaa- 
s,  the  one  comprising  all  mental,  the  other  all  physical 
oiling.  Muaic  was  at  first  little  more  than  the  study  of 
i  art  of  expression.  But  the  range  of  intellectual  educa- 
»n  which  had  been  developed  by  distinguished  musical 
ichers  was  further  widened  by  the  Sophista,  until  it 
isived  ^  new  stimulus  and  direction  from  the  work  of 
crates.  Who  can  forget  the  picture  left  us  by  Plato  of 
d  Athenian  palsstra,  in  which  Socrates  was  sure  to  find 
1  most  ready  listeuers  and  his  most  ardent  disciples  t  In 
6  intervals  of  running,  wrestling,  or  the  bath,  the  young 
uodros  or  Thesetetus  discoursed  with  the  philosophers 
^0  had  come  to  watch  them  on  the  good,  the  beautiful, 
id  the  true.  The  lowest  efiforts  of  their  teachers  were  to  fit 
em  to  maintain  any  view  they  might  adopt  with  acuteness, 
igince,  readiness,  and  good  taste.  Their  highest  efforta 
MS  to  stimulate  a  craving  for  the  knowledge  of  the 
ihiowable,  to  rouse  a  dissatisfaction  with  received 
tinioQs,  and  to  excite  a  curiosity  which  grew  stronger  with 
e  revelation  of  each  successive  mystery.  Plato  ia  the 
ithor  of  the  first  systematic  treatise  on  education.  He 
all  with  the  subject  in  his  earlier  dialogues,  he  enters  into 
with  great  fulness  of  detail  in  the  Hf public,  and  it  occu- 
es  aa  important  position  in  the  Lawii,  The  views  thus 
pressed  differ  considerably  in  particulars,  and  it  is  there- 
re  difficult  to  give  concisely  the  precepts  drawn  up  by  him 
r  our  obedience.  But  the  same  spirit  underlies  bis  whole 
Aching.  He  never  forgets  that  the  beautiful  is  undistin- 
UBhabhe  from  the  true,  and  that  the  mind  is  best  fitted  to 
Ire  difficult  problems  which  haa  been  trained  by  the 
thusiastic  contemplation  of  art  Plato  proposes  to  intrust 
ucation  to  the  state.  He  lays  great  stress  on  tbe 
flaence  of  race  and  blood.     Strong  and  worthy  children 

6  likely  to  spring  from  strong  and  worthy  paronta.  Music 
d  gymnasUcij  are  to  dovelop  the  emotions  of  young  men 
^iug  their  earliest  years, — the  one  to  strengthen  their 
wicter  for  tho  contest  of  life,  the  other  to  excite  in  them 
fyiiig  feelings  of  resentment  or  tenderness.  Reverence, 
B  ornament  of  youth,  ia  to  bo  called  forth  by  well-chosen 
tionsj  a  long  and  rigid  training  in  science  is  to  precede 
•cussion  on  more  important  subjects.  At  length  the  goal 
i^sched,  and  the  ripest  wisdom  ia  ready  to  be  applied  to 
i  moat  important  practice. 

•The  great  work  of  Quintilian,  although  mainly  a  treatise 
oratory,  also  contains  incidentally  a  complete  sketch  of 
heoretical  education.  His  object  is  to  show  us  how  to 
m  the  man  of  practice.  But  what  a  high  conception  of 
ictice  is  his.  He  wrote  for  a  race  of  rulers.  Ho  incul- 
es  much  which  has  been  attributed  to  the  wisdom  of  a 
8f  age.  He  urges  the  importance  of  studying  individual 
positions,  and  of  tenderness  in  discipline  and  punishment. 
e  Romans  understood  no  systematic  training  except  in 
^ry.  In  their  eyes  every  citizen  was  a  IxTn  conmiander, 
I  they  knew  of  no  science  of  government  and  political 
^omy.     Cicero  speaks  slightingly  even  of  jurisprudence. 

7  one,  he  says,  can  make  himself  a  juriaconault  in  a 
'^1  but  an  orator  is  tho  production  of  a  lifetime.  No 
^ent  can  be  less  true  than  that  a  perfect  orator  ii  a 


perfect  man.  Bat  wiadom  and  philanthropy  broke  oveu 
through  that  barrier,  and  the  training  which  Qnintilian  ex- 
pounds to  us  as  intended  only  for  the  public  speaker 
would,  in  the  language  of  Milton,  fit  a  man  Ut  perform 
justly,  wisely,  and  magnanimoosly  all  the  offices,  both  public 
and  private,  of  peace  and  war. 

Such  are  the  ideas  which  the  old  world  has  left  us.  Ou 
one  side  man  beautiful,  active,  clever,  receptive,  emotional, 
quick  to  feel,  to  show  his  feeling,  to  argue,  to  refine ;  greedy 
of  the  pleasures  of  the  world,  perhaps  a  little  neglectful  of 
its  duties,  fearing  restraint  as  an  unjust  stinting  of  the 
bounty  of  nature,  inquiring  eagerly  into  every  secret, 
strongly  attached  to  the  things  of  this  life,  but  elevated 
by  an  unabated  striving  after  the  highest  ideal;  setting 
no  value  but  upon  f:;ultless  abstractions,  SLd  seemg  reality 
only  in  heaven,  on  earth  mere  shadows,  phantoms,  and 
copies  of  the  unseen.  On  the  other  side  x&an  practical 
energetic,  eloquent,  tinged  but  not  imbued  with  philo- 
sophy, trained  to  spare  neither  himself  nor  others,  reading 
and  thinking  onlj^  with  an  apology ;  best  engaged  in  defend- 
ing a  political  principle,  in  mamtaining  with  gravity  and 
solemnity  the  conservation  of  ancient  freedom,  in  leading 
armies  through  unexplored  deserts,  establishing  roads, 
fortresses,  settlements,  the  results  of  conquest,  or  in  order- 
ing andsnperin^?!:  Ung  the  sbw,  certain,  and  utter  annihila- 
tion of  some  e!.emy  of  Borne.  Has  the  modem  world  ' 
ever  surpassed  their  type  1  Can  we  in  the  present  day 
produce  anything  by  education  except  by  combining,  blend- 
ing, and  modifying  the  self-culture  of  the  Greek  or  the 
self-sacrifice  of  the  Boman  1 

The  literary  education  of  the  earliest  generation  ofCbritH. 
Christians  was  obtained  in  the  pagan  schools,  in  those  great  *^^7« 
imperial  academies  which  existed  even  down  to  the  5th 
century,  wnich  flourished  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  and 
attained  perhaps  their  highest  development  and  efficiency  in 
GauL     The  first  attempt  to  provide  a  special  education  for 
Christians  was  made  at  Alexandria,  and  is  illustrated  by 
the  names  of  Clement  and  Origen.     The  later  Latin  fathers 
took  a  bolder  stand,  and  reacted  the  suspicious  aid  of 
heathenism.     Tertullian,  Cyprian,  and  Jerome  wished  the 
antagonism  between  Christianity   and   Paganism   to    be 
recognized  from  the  earliest  years,  and  even  AugUbUne  con- 
demned with  harshness  the  culture  to  which  he  owed  so 
much  of  his  influence.     The  education  of  the  Middle  Ages  Middt 
was  either  that  of  the  cloister  or  the  cablle.     They  stoxl  in  ^^^ 
sharp  contrast  to  each  other.     The  object  of  the    ue  was  to 
form  the  young  monk,  of  the  other  the  young  knight     We 
should  indeed   be   ungrateful  if  we   forgot  the   services 
of  those  illustrious  monasteries,  Monte  Cassmo,  Fulds,  or 
Tours,  which  kept  alive  the  torch  of  learning  tliroughout 
the  dark  ages,  but  it  would  be  equally  mistaken  to  attach 
an  exaggerated  importance  to  the  teaching  which  they  pro- 
vided.    Long  hours  were  spent  in  the  duties  of  the  church, 
and  in   learning  to  take  a  part  iq  elaborate  and  useless 
ceremonies.     A  most  important  part  of  the  monastery  was 
the  writing  room,  where  missals,  psalters,  and  breviaries 
were  copied  and  illuminated,  and  too  often  a  ma&ter^iiece  of 
classic  literature  was  effaced  to  make  room  for  a  treatise  of 
one   of  the  fathers   or  the    sermon  of  an   abbdt     The 
discipline  was  hard  ;  the  rod  ruled  aU  with  indiscriminating 
and  impartial  severity.     How  many  generations  have  had 
to  sufl'er  for  the  floggings  of  those  times !     Hatred  of  learn* 
ing,  antagonism  between  the  teacher  and  the  taught,  the 
belief  that  no  training  can  be  effectual  which  is  not  repul- 
sive and  distasteful,  that  ne' subject  is  proper  for  instruction 
which  is  acquired  with  ease  and  pleasure, — all  these  idols 
oi  faise  education  have  their  root  and  origin  in  monkiak 
cruelty.    The  joy  of  human  life  would  haTe  been  in  danger 
of  being  stamped  out  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  warmth  and 
colour  of  a  yotmg  knl^Va  boyhood.     Ho  was  equally  well 
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broken  in  toobddience  and  hardship,  but  theobedienoe  was  the 
.trilling  servioe  of  a  mistress  whom  he  loved,  and  the  hardship 
•the  permission  to  share  the  dangers  of  a  leader  whom  he 
emnlated.  The  seven  arts  of  monkish  training  were  Grammar, 
Dialectics,  Rhetoric,  Mosic,  Arithmetic,  Geometry,  Astro- 
nomy, which  together  formed  the  ^ripi«fii  and  quctdrivium, 
the  seven  years'  course,  the  divisions  of  which  have  pro- 
foundly affected  oar  modem  training.  One  of  the  earliest 
treitjses  based  on  this  method  was  that  of  Martianus 
Capella,  who  in  470  published  his  Satyr  a,  in  nine  books. 
The  first  two  were  devoted  to  the  marriage  between 
Philology  and  Mercury,  the  last  seven  were  each  devoted  to 
the  consideration  of  one  of  these  liberal  arts.  Cassiodorus, 
who  wrote  Dt  Septem  Duciplinit  about  500,  was  also 
largely  used  as  a  text  book  in  the  schools.  Astronomy 
was  taught  by  the  Cisie-Janus,  a  collection  of  doggrel 
hexameters  like  the  Propria  q\UB  mttribut,  which  contained 
the  chief  festivals  in  each  month,  with  a  memofia  teehnica 
for  recollecting  when  they  occurred.  The  seven  knightly 
accomplishments,  as  bistorians  tell  us,  were  to  ride,  to 
swim,  to  shoot  with  the  bow,  to  box,  to  hawk,  to  play 
chess,  and  to  make  verses.  The  verses  thus  made  were 
not  in  Latin,  bald  iioitationa  of  Ovid  or  Horace,  whose 
pagan  beauties  were  wrested  into  the  service  of  religion, 
.but  sonnets,  ballads,  and  canzonets  in  soft  Proven9^  or 
melodious  Italian.  In  nothing,  perhaps,  is  the  difference 
between  these  two  forms  of  education  more  clearly  shown 
than  in  their  relations  to  women.  A  young  monk  was 
brought  up  to  iiegard  a  woman  as  the  worst  among  the 
many  temptations  of  St  Amony.  His  life  knew  no 
domestic  tenderness  or  affoctiun.  He  was  surrounded  and 
cared  for  by  celibates,  to  be  himself  a  celibate.  A  page 
was  trained  to  receive  his  best  reward  and  worst  punish- 
ment from  the  smile  or  frown  of  the  lady  of  the  castle,  and 
as  he  grew  to  manhood  to  cherish  an  absorbing  passion  as 
the  strongest  stimulus  to  a  noble  life,  and  the  contempla- 
tion of  female  virtue,  as  embodied  in  an  Isolde  or  a  Beatrice, 
as  the  truest  earnest  of  future  immortality. 

Both  these  forms  of  education  disappeared  before  the 
Renaissance  and  the  Reformation.  But  we  must  not 
suppose  that  no  efforts  were  made  to  improve  upon  the 
narrowness  of  the  schoolmen  or  the  idleness  of  diivalry. 
The  schools  of  Charles  the  Great  have  lately  been  investi- 
gated by  Mr  Mullinger,  but  we  do  not  find  that  they 
materially  advanced  the  scieirce  of  education.  Vincent 
of  Beauvais  has  left  us  a  very  complete  treatise  on 
edacation,  written  about  the  year  1245.  He  was  the 
friend  and  counsellor  of  St  Louis,  and  we  may  discern  his 
influence  in  the  instructions  which  were  left  by  that  sainted 
king  for  the  guidance  of  his  son  and  daughter  through  life. 
The  end  of  this  period  was  marked  by  the  rise  of  univer- 
sities. Bologna  devoted  itself  to  law,  and  numbered 
12,000  stadcnts  at  the  end  of  the  12th  century.  Salerno 
adopted  as  its  special  pronnce  the  study  of  medicine,  and 
Paris  was  thronged  with  students  from  all  parts  of  Europe, 
who  were  anxicns  tu  devote  themselves  to  a  theology  which 
passed  by  indefinite  gradations  into  philosophy.  The 
1 4  th  and  1 5th  centuries  witnessed  the  rise  of  universities  and 
acadumiet  in  almost  every  portion  of  Europe.  Perhaps  the 
most  interesting  amoug  these  precursors  of  a  higher  culture 
were  the  Brethren  of  the  Common  Life,  who  were  domiciled 
in  the  rich  meadows  of  the  Ybsel,  in  the  Northern  Nether- 
lands. The  metropolis  of  their  organisation  was  Deventor, 
the  best  known  name  among  them  that  of  Gerhard  Groote. 
They  devoted  themselves  with  all  humility  and  self-sacrtfice 
to  the  education  of  children.  Their  schools  were  crowded. 
Bois-lc-duo  numbered  1200  pupils,  ZwoUe  1500.  For  a 
hundred  years  no  part  M  Europe  shone  with  a  brighter 
lustre.  As  the  divine  comedy  of  Duite  represents  for  us 
Uie  learning  and  piety  of  the  Middle  Ages  in  Italy,  so  the 
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Imitaticn  of  Thomaa  a  KMspii  kaepi  alive  for  ai  the 
memory  of  the  parity  and  ewoetaeM  of  tho  Dntck 
munity.  But  they  had  not  ioflkuiil  etrangtk  to 
their  supremacy  among  the  nooeaaiy  deralopoMBli  d  thi 
age.  lliey  coold  not  support  the  gUro  of  tfao  new  Iiafaia 
learning ;  Uiey  obtained,  and  it  may  bo  feared  daaanel,  tk 
title  of  obscurantiata.  Tlw  EpkUim  Oh^emrmwm  Fvvraa, 
the  wittiest  squib  of  the  Middle  Agn,  which  was  m  trasiid 
so  subtle  in  ita  satire  thai  it  waa  hailod  aa  a  blow  lUack  ■ 
defence  of  the  andent  learnings  wwaiili  in  great  part  d,  thi 
lamentations  of  the  brethren  of  Deventer  oiw  tha  new  ag^ 
which  they  could  not  either  comprahMid  or  vitkhai 
The  edacation  of  the  Renaiseanee  ia  beet  repraawted  by  tb  :•« 
name  of  Erasmus  that  of  the  Beformatioii  bjtha  ttmmd 
Luther  and  Mehmohthon.  Wa  have  no  apaca  to  fjm  a 
account  of  that  marrelloaa  reanrractioB  of  tha  wauk  ui 
spirit  of  Europe  when  tooehad  by  the  dead  hnd  d  a 
extinct  civilisation.  Hie  hiatoiy  oif  tha  revival  of  Vfkm 
belongs  rather  to  the  genoval  hiatory  of  liteiatara  tta  Is 
that  of  education.  Bat  there  aia  two  namea  w 
ought  not  to  pass  over.  Yitlorino  da  Fdtta  was 
by  the  Gonzagaa  to  Mantna  in  1424  ;  ha  wae  \adfd 
spacious  palace,  with  gaUeriea^  haU%  and 
decorated  with  frescoes  of  playing  chfldnB.  Ia 
was  small,  quick,  and  liva^ — a  bom  ecboolaai 
whole  time  was  spent  in  devotion  to  hia  papiki  Wa  an  Idi 
of  the  children  of  his  patron^  how  PraMaOoMagiiadlid 
200  verses  of  his  own  eompoaitlon  al  tlia  aga  of  foslH^ 
and  how  Princess  Cecilia  wrote  elegant  Oreak  at  Iha^  W 
ten.  Vittorino  died  in  1477.  He  aeeHia  lobaea 
the  highest  point  of  axeellaDee  as  a 
of  the  Italian  RenaiMaaee.  OafcigUoaa,  ob  Iha 
haa  left  ns  in  his  Corft^rumo  tha  akaleh  of  a  eakMri 
nobleman  in  those  moat  coUivatad  dajiL  Ha  ihava  If 
what  precepts  and  piaetioe  tha  goldn  joalka  of  ▼«■§ 
and  Venice  were  f onned,  who  liva  f or  na  is  tha  d^i  d 
Shakespeare  as  modeb  of  kni^^y  eseaDHMik  nr  wm 
instrnetion,  it  is  better  to  have  reeowaa  ta  tta  h"  ^ 
Erssmos.  He  has  written  tha  moat  miniilaaaeaMlrf  to 
method  of  teaching.  The  chiM  ia  lo  ba  luwed  fala  a  pri 
Greek  and  Latin  scholar  and  a  pioat  aaa.  Hi  Mf 
grasps  the  truth  that  improfaiBant  orail  ba  ■alHala' 
gradual  Letteit  are  to  ba  taog^  pl^riq|p  Tkmtdmd 
grammar  are  to  ba  few  and  ahoit  EvwjBHBa  dWMI 
interest  in  the  work  is  to  be  fallj  amiJayad.  'Stmmm  h 
no  Ciceronian.  Latin  ia  to  ba  taa^  ao  aa  la  te  tf 
use — a  living  langoage  adapted  to  modin 
should  learn  an  ait — painting,  BCQlplar%  or 
Idleneea  is  abbve  all  thingi  to  ba  afoMed.  Ha 
of  ^rls  is  as  neceattiy  and  impoitnt  aa  that  d  hm 
Much  depends  upon  hoina  infliMBea;  ofaadMMa  Hart  w 
strict,  but  not  too  asTere.  Wa  mnal  tdka  umtdL  d 
individual  pecoliaritiea,  and  nol  Ibtea  ddUm  Mi 
cloisters  against  their  will  Wa  iball  oblriB  Iha 
by  following  nature.  It  ia  aaij  to  aaa  what  a 
scheme  presented  to  the  mnnkfah  tnUa^— 4d  tke 
of  useless  technicalitiea  enfoiQad  udSi  te  ilaik  ^ 
teachers  and  the  lawtmlatiftiii  el  Ifaa  tea^L 

Still  this  culture  was  bat  for  the  few.    Latter 
the  schoolmaster  into  the  eotlagi^  aad  Ud  tkt 
of  the  system  which  ia  tha  ^tSd  boaov  aad  ilra^A  ' 
modem  Germany,  a  eyitea  by  vbU  te  d^MM  ^ 
humblest  peasanti  by  aW  >nt 


the  best  education  \ 
precepts  of  Lather  founa 
countryman  in  ahoitb  l 
poor  Richard.    Tha  ] 
went  hand  in  hand  ^ 
these  claims  to 
minds  of  his  coon 
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■diool  bouks  and  hia  pnctloal  labours  in  edaeation,  earned 
I  title  o(  Pneoeptor  QermaniA.  Aristotle  liad  been 
throned  from  hit  pre-eminence  in  the  achooU,  and 
rfanchthon  attempted  to  supplj  his  plaoa  He  appreciated 
I  importance  of  Greek,  tlie  terror  of  the  obecurantitti» 
d  is  the  author  of  a  Greek  grammar.  He  wrote  elementary 
oka  on  each  department  of  the  trtvium — grammar, 
ileotie,  and  rhetoric  He  made  some  waj  with  the  studies 
the  fuadrivium,  and  wrote  Iniiia  dodrinm  Fhynea,  a 
imer  of  physical  science.  He  lectured  at  the  uniTersity 
Wittenberg,  and  for  ten  years,  from  1519  to  1529,  kept 
sckoia  privata  in  his  own  house.  Horace  was  hia 
rourite  dassic  His  pupils  were  taught  to  learn  the 
lole  of  it  by  heart,  ten  lines  at  a  time.  The  tender 
Ined  lines  of  his  well-known  portraits  show  clearly  the 
aracter  of  the  painful,  accurate  scholar,  and  contrast 
th  the  burly  powerful  form  of  the  genial  Luther.  He 
id  in  1560,  racked  with  anxiety  for  Uie  church  which  he 
d  helped  to  found.  If  he  did  not  carry  ProteatantiBm' 
to  the  heart  of  the  peasant,  he  at  least  made  it  acceptable 
the  intellect  of  the  man  of  letters. 
We  now  come  to  the  names  of  three  theoretical  and 
actical  teachers  who  have  exercised  and  are  still  exercia- 
g  a  profound  effect  over  education.  The  so-called  Latin 
bool,  the  parent  of  the  gymnasium  and  the  lyote,  had 
read  all  over  Europe,  and  was  especially  floonshing  in 
»rmany.  The  progranmies  and  time  tables  in  use  in  these 
tablishmenta  have  come  down  to  us,  and  we  posseas  notices 
the  lirea  and  labours  of  many  of  the  earliest  teachers, 
is  not  difficult  to  trace  a  picture  of  the  education  which 
e  Reformation  offered  to  the  middle  classes  of  Europe. 
DBple  materials  exist  in  German  histories  of  educa- 
m.  We  must  confine  ourselves  to  those  momenta  which 
ire  of  Tital  influence  in  the  derelopment  of  the  scienoe. 
Be  school  stands  preeminently  before  the  rest,  situated 
that  border  city  on  the  debatable  land  between  France 
id  Germany,  which  has^  known  how  to.  combine  and 
cooeile  the  peculiarities  of  French  and  German  culture, 
raabnrg,  besides  a  school  of  theology  which  unites  the 
pth  of  Germany  to  the  clearness  and  vivacity  of  France, 
oeated  the  gilded  youth  of  the  16th  century  under 
nrm,  as  it  trained  the  statesmen  and  diplomatists  of^ 
e  ISth  under  Koch.  John  Sturm  of  Straaburg  was  the 
lend  of  Ascham,  the  author  of  the  Seholimaiitrf  and  the 
tor  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  It  was  Ascham  who  found  Lady 
ine  Grey  slone  in  her  room  at  Bradgate  bending  her  neck 
"er  the  page  of  Plato  when  all  the  rest  of  her  family  were 
Uowing  the  chase.  Sturm  was  the  first  great  head  master, 
a  progenitor  of  Busbys  if  not  of  Arnolds.  He  lired  and 
erked  till  the  age  of  eighty-two.  He  was  a  friend  of  all 
le  most  distinguished  men  of  his  age,  the  chosen  repre- 
atative  of  the  Protestant  cause  in  Europe,  the  ambassador 
» fareign  powers.  He  was  believed  to  be  better  informed 
lan  any  man  of  his  time  of  the  complications  of  foreign 
>litics.  Rarely  did  an  envoy  pass  from  France  to  Germany 
ithottt  turning  aside  to  profit  by  his  experience.  But  the 
lief  energies  of  his  life  were  devoted  to  teaching.  He 
rew  his  scholars  from  the  whole  of  Europe ;  Portugal, 
olsnd,  England  sent  their  contingent  to  his  halls.  In 
S78  his  school  numbered  several  thousand  students ;  he 

eed  at  once  the  place  of  the  cloLster  and  the  castle, 
he  most  insisted  upon  was  the  teachin(r  ol  Latin,  not 
le  eonversational  lingua  franca  of  Erasmus,  but  pure, 
eguit  Ciceronian  Latinity.  He  may  be  called  the  intro- 
•csr  of  scholarship  into  the  schools,  a  scholarahip  which 
I  yet  took  little  account  of  Greek.  His  pi^>ila  would 
tins  elegant  letters,  deliver  elegant  Latin  speeches,  be 
ouliar,  if  not  with  the  thoughts,  at  least  with  Uie  language 
'  the  ancients,  would  be  scholars  in  order  that  itij 
i|ht  be  gentlemen.    Our  space  will  not  permit  M  to 


trace  the  whole  ooune  ol  hit  ioflaenee,  but  he  is  in  all 
probability  as  much  answerable  aa  any  one  for  tha 
euphuiatic  refinement  which  overspread  Europe  in  the 
16th  century,  and  which  wenf^  far  to  ruin  and  corrupt  ita 
literaturea.  Kowhere  perhape  had  he  more  effect  than  in 
England.  Our  older  public  schools,  on  breaking  with  the 
ancient  faith,  looked  to  Sturm  as  their  model  of  Protestant 
education.  His  name  and  example  became  familiar  to  us 
by  the  exertions  of  his  friend  AschauL  Westminster,  under 
the  long  reign  of  Busby,  received  a  form  which  was 
generally  accepted  as  the  type  of  a  gentleman's  educatioa 
The  Public  School  Commission  of  1862  found  that  the 
linos  laid  down  by  the  great  citizen  of  Strasburg,  and  copied 
by  his  admirers,  had  remained  unchanged  untU  within  the 
memory  of  the  present  generation.  Wolfgang  Ratke  or  Bstka 
Ratichius  was  bom  in  Hoistein  in  1571.  He  anticipated 
some  of  the  best  improrementa  in  the  method  of  teachins^ 
which  have  been  made  in  modem  timea.  He  was  like 
many  of  those  who  hare  tried  to  improve  existing  methoda 
in  advance  of  his  age,  and  he  was  rewarded  for  his  labours 
at  Augsburg,  Weimar,  and  Kothen  by  persecution  and 
imprisonment  Can  we  wonder  that  education  has  improved 
so  slowly  when  so  much  pains  haa  been  taken  to  silence 
and  extinguish  those  who  have  devoted  themselves  to  ita 
improvement  t  His  chief  rulea  were  aa  foUowa.  1.  Begin 
OTerything  with  prayer.  3.  Do  everything  in  order, 
following  the  course  ol  nature.  3.  One  thing  at  a  time. 
4.  Often  repeat  the  same  thing;  5.  Teach  ererything  firal 
in  the  mother  tongue.  6.  Proceed  from  the  mother  tongua 
to  other  languagea.  7.  Teach  without  compulsion.  Do 
not  beat  children  to  make  them  learn.  PupUs  must  loro 
their  masters,  not  hate  them.  Nothing  should  be  learnt  by 
heart  Sufficient  time  should  be  given  to  plsy  and  recreatioii. 
Leara  one  thing  before  going  on  to  another.  Do  Hot  teach 
for  two  houra  consecutively.  8.  Uniformitr  in  teachinff, 
also  in  achool  books,  oapecttUy  grammars^  wnich  may  wiUi 
advantage  be  made  comparative.  9.  Teaeh  a  thing  firsts 
and  then  the  reason  of  it  Give  no  rulea  before  you  have 
given  the  examplea.  Teach  no  language  out  of  tiie  gram- 
mar, but  out  of  authora.  10.  Let  everything  be  tanghl 
by  induction  and  experiment  Most  of  these  precepts  ai^ 
accepted  by  all  good  teachers  in  the  present  day ;  all  ol  them 
are  full  of  wisdom.  Jnfortunately  their  author  saw  tha 
f aulta  of  the  teaching  of  hia  time  more  clearly  than  tha 
meana  to  remove  them,  and  he  was  more  aucoeaaful  in 
forming  precepta  than  in  carrying  them  out  Kotwith- 
atanding  these  drawbacks,  he  deserves  an  honourable  place 
among  tiie  forerunnera  of  a  rational  education. 

Jo£ji  Amoa  Comeniua  was  the  antitheais  to  Sturm,  and  OMasala 
a  greater  man  than  Ratkeu  *  Bom  a  Moravian,  he  passed  a  IMl- 
wandering  life,  among  the  troublea  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  ^^^ 
in  poverty  and  obecuritr.  But  hia  ideal  were  accepted  by 
the  most  advanced  thinken  of  the  ige^  notably  in  many  re- 
spects by  our  own  Hilton,  and  by  (mnataem  the  chancellof 
of  Sweden.  His  school  books  were  apread  throughout  £urop% 
The  Janua  Linj^tMrum  Jieteraia  waa  translated  into  twdve 
European  and  several  Asiatic  languagea.  Hia  works,  eepa- 
cially  the  Didatcalia  magna^  an  encyclopedia  of  the  scienca 
of  education,  are  constantly  reprinted  at  the  preaent  day;  and 
the  system  which  he  sketched  will  be  found  to  foreshadow 
the  education  of  the  future.  He  waa  repelled  and  disgusted 
by  the  long  delays  and  pedantriee  of  the  achoola.  Hia 
ardent  mind  conceived  that  if  teachers  wonld  but  foQow 
nature  instead  of  forcing  it  against  ita  bent|  take  full 
advantage  of  the  innate  desire  for  activity  and  jgrowth,  all 
men  might  be  able  to  leara  all  thinga.  Languagea  ahoald 
be  tauffht  as  the  mother  tongue  is  taughti  by  conrersationa 
on  ordinary  topica ;  pictorea,  object  Issaopa,  should  be  freelT 
used;  leadliing  ahoold  go  hand  in  hand  with  a  cheei^ 
eleganti  and  happy  life.     Coittanina  included  In  hia  eonxaa 
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ibi  t<e>fih|flg  of  the  mother  tongue,  binging,  eoonon^i  end 
p6Ktice,  the  luatoiy  of  the  world,  phy^ial  geography,  and 
B  Jnowledge  of  arts  and  handicrafts.  Bat  ue  prin^ipJe  on 
irhkh  he  moet  inaiated,  which  fonns  the  special  point  of 
fall  teaohing,  and  in  which  he  is  followed  by  Milton,  is  that 
IbiAiidiing  of  words  and  things  most  go  together  hand  in 
hnd.  When  we  consider  how  much  time  is  spe^t  over 
ssNT  laqgnages,  what  waste  of  energy  is  lavished  on  mere 
pnpazatujo,  how  it  takes  so  long  to  lay  a  foundation  that 
there  is  no  time  to  rear  a  biuldlng  upon  it,  we  must  ooo- 
fllada  that  it  is  in  the  acceptance  and  deTelopment  of  this 
principle  that  the  improvement  of  education  will  in  the 
xutnse  consist  Any  one  who  attempts  to  inculcate  th^i 
praat  reform  will  find  that  its  first  principlee  are  contained 
in  the  writings  of  Comenins.  But  this  is  not  the  whole  of 
his  claim  upon  our  gratitude.  He  was  one  of*  the  first 
advocates  of  the  t>ftaching  of  science  in  achools.  His 
kindness,  gentleneBs,  and  aympaihy  make  him  the 
forerunner  of  Peatalozu.  His  general  principles  of  educa- 
tion would  not  sound  strange  in  the  treatiw  of  Herbert 
Spencer. 

The  Protestant  schoob  were  now  the  beet  in  Europe,  and 
thfl  monkish  institutions  were  left  to  decay.  Cathc^cs  would 
hasft  remained  behind  in  the  race  if  it  had  not  been,  for  the 
Jesuits.  Ignatius  Loyola  gave,  this  direction  to  the  order 
^i^deh  ho  founded,  and  the  programme  of  studies,  ^hich  dates 
Iran  the  end  of  the  16th  centuiy,  is  in  use,  with  oertain 
modificatlona,  in  Fjigiish  Jesuit  schoob  at  the  present  day. 
In  1550  the  fint  Jeeuit  school  was  opened  in  Qennany;  in 
1700  the  order  possessed  612  colleges,  157  normal  schocds, 
69  novidatos,  340  residences,  200  missions,  29  professed 
homes,  and  24  universities.  The  college  of  deimont  had 
3000  Btudants  in  1695.  Every  Jesuit  college  was  divided 
into  two  parts,  the  one  for  higher  the  other  for  lower 
education, — the  studia  'tuperiora^  and  the  ttvdia  inferiora. 
The  ntudia  in/triora,  answering  to  the  modehi  gymnasium, 
was  divided  into  five  classes.  The  first  three  were  dssses 
of  grammar  (rudiments),  grammar  ^accidence),  and  syntaxi 
the  list  two  humanity  and  rhetoric  The  motto  of  the 
■dioub  was  lege,  tcribe,  loquere, — rou  must  leam  not  only  to 
read  and  write  rdoad  language,  but  to  talk.  Purism  was 
even  more  exaggerated  than  by  Stunn.  Ko  vrord  might  be 
Qied  which  did  not  rest  upon  a  special  authority*  TLe 
compocitioa.  of  Latin  veraee  was  etrong^  encouiaged, 
and  the  perfotmance  of  Latin  plays.  Greek  mm  studied 
to  some  extent ;  mathematics,  geography,  muaie,  and  the 
jnokher  tongues  were  ne^ected  ThtBtudiatupericraheg^n 
with  a  philosophiesl  course  of  two  or  three  years.  In  the 
first  year  logic  was  tau^t,  in  the  second  the  books  of 
Aristotle  d4  calo^  the  first  book  d«  geatratione,  and  the  Jfe- 
iicrotoffiea.  In  the  third  year  the  second  book  de  gtneroH' 
«u^  the  books  d4  OMisna,  and  the  Metaphydei,  After  the 
eompietion  of  the  philosophical  coune  the  pupil  studied 
theology  for  four  yean.  The  Jeeuits  used  to  the  full  the 
jpreei  engine  of  emulation.  Their  dassee  were  divided  into 
two  parts,  Bomansond  Oarthaginians;  swords,  shields^  azid 
lances  hung  on  the  walls,  and  were  carried  off  in  triumph  as 
either  party  claimed  the  victory  by  a  fortunate  answer. 
It  would  be  unfair  to  deny  the  merits  of  the  education 
of  the  Jesuits.  Bacon  spoaks  of  Ihom  in  more  than  one 
pasRage  as  the  revivers  of* this  most  important  art  Quum 
iaiu  ms  ^nam  norter  e$af».  Descartes  approved  of  their 
system;  Chateaubriand  regarded  their  suppression  as  a 
«alamity  to  civilisation  and  enli^tenment  They  were 
]sn>l«blj  tho  first  to  bring  the  teacher  into  cloeo  coimeo- 
tioD  wiUi  the  taught  According  to  their  ideal  the  teacher 
was  neither  inclosed  in  a  cloister,  86cluded  from  his  pupils, 
nor  did  ha  keep  order  by  stamping,  raving,  and  flogging. 
Ho  was  encouraged  to  I4>ply  his  minid  and  soul  to  the  wii»"* 
nd  aottl  of  hb  paml;  to  study  the  nataze,  the  dispodtioo, 


the  parents  of  lus  aefadan;  tofolbwiiatiinarte  arpoa. 
Bible,  or  rather  to  lie  in  wait  lor  it  and  diieover  its  wMk 

Stints,  and  where  it  eoold  be  moat  easOj  attoeked 
onbtless  the  Jesuits  have  shown  a  love,  devotfon,  aid 
sacrifioe  in  education,  which  ia  worthy  of  the 
no  teadier  who  would  compete  with  them  eaa  dmai 
On  the  other  hand,  they  are  open  to  gmva 
Their  watehfol  care  degenerated  into  aurveillanes^  which 
ky-eohoob  have  borronied  from  them;  their  ita^T  of 
nature  has  led  them  to  eonfasMi  and  direclioo.  ThejMia 
tracked  out  the  soul  to  its  rooossse,  that  they  might  Jay  it 
there^  and  generate  another  in  itei^aee;  thyedacatedeMh 
miad  according  to  its  poweo^  that  it  migfit  be  a  mosr 
subeervient  tool  to  their  own  pORNMB.  Thij  taa^  thi 
accomplishments  whidi  the  wond  lovea»  but  their  durf 
object  was  to  amnae  the  mind  and  alifla  inqaiiy;  thif 
encouraged  Latin  yeissa»  becanaa  they  were  a  eoBTeaisil 
plaything  on  which  powem  ni^t  be  eiareiaed  wUek 
could  have  been  better  employed  in  undeiataadiBg  a^ 
disctttsing  higher  subjects  \  they  were  the  patropa  of  school  - 
plays^  of  pm)Iio  prises,  decbmation%  examinatkoi,  a^ 
ether  e^bitions,  in  which  the  pazente  were  more  cowidwd 
than  the  boys ;  thqr  regarded  the  dairaa  of  adncatioB,  not 
as  a  deeire  to  be  eneonnged,  but  aa  a  demand  to  be  pbsid 
with  and  propitiated ;  th^  gave  the  best  edneatioa  of  taiv 
time  in  order  to  acquire  confideiice.  but  thej  become  At 
chief  obetaeb  to  the  im|ffOvsment  df  edncatioo ;  th^f  M  - 
not  care  for  enlightenment^  but  only  lor  the  inflMneewUA 
they  could  derive  from  aeuppoeed  rsfaidfor  enUgfilnBmt 
Whatever  may  have  bean  the  aemea  of  Jesaili  fa  part  . 
timee,  ire  have  little  to  hope  for  them  in  the  Baprnvmil 
of  education  at  presani  Qovenmiants  have^  en  the  wfal% 
acted  wisely  by  ^^heoking  and  eappreai  inj  their  eolkfrn 
The  raiio  ttudicrum  b  antiquated  and  difliniU  to  rolim 
La  lg31  it  was  brought  mors  into  affcardence  with  modiB* 
ideas  by  Boothaan,  the  general  of  the  order.  Becks  lib 
fiucceeeor  haa»  if  anything,  pursued  apoliogrof  fffropaonmL 
T2ie  Italian  Qoveinment,in  takingpoaaaaaion  of  BflBB^faanl 
that  the  pupib  of  the  Odibgio  Rflinano  were  lar  below  Aa 
level  of  xnodem  requirsmeDtiL 

II  may  be  im^^ined  iWk,  hj  thb  organimtkn  both 
Oathdica  and  Froteetaati  were  apt  to  degenente  iile 
pedaatiT,    both   in   name  and   XKopoaaL     Ike  aehoot 
maaterhadagreatdealtoonmchmebeat  ofit    Theljin 
echeol  waa  tabokted  and  oiganlmd  nntfl  eveij  half  kov 
of  a  bojr's  time  was  occupied :  the  Jeeoit  aehool  took  poa»  . 
sion  of  the  pupil  body  and  aouL    H  waa^  thenlM^  to 
beexpeoted  that  a  atand  ahoold  be  made  loreemman  HHi 
in  the  direction  of  practiee  rather  than  theoiy,  of  wbiom  ' 
inatead  of  learning.    Montaigna  haa  left  ua  tho  aH^M 
delightful  ntterancM  aboot  edooetion.    Hbaayo that  thai 
faulte  of  the  education  of  hb  day  oonaut  in  oferertnmibff  r 
the  inteUect'and  rqecting  moralitjt  invaagantmgmmmi  S 
and  depreoiatiitt  naefof  kuowbdgiL    SGT  neoamaidi  a  S 
tutor  who  ahoiud  draw  out  the  ponil^  owb  uoomk  ad  * 
originality,  to  teach  how  to  live  wou  and  to  d»  walk  to 
enforce  a  leeson  by  practiosb  to  pot  the  mothar  to^gw 
before  foreign  tooguea^  to  teach  all  manly  oamaa^  te 
educate  the  perfect  man.    Away  withlona  MdeompoUl^ 
with  aeverity  and  the  rod.    John  Loch%  mom  Am  a 
hundred  years  afterwarda,  made  a  mora  powmfal  md 
systematk  attack  upon  usdem  knoiriadg^    Hb  fhmtf  rf 
the  origin  of  ideas  led  him  to  aaaton  g     "  *        '        ^ 
education,  while  hb  knowledge  of  tho 


human  inind  lenda  a  ipciu  iralaa 

tieatiae  haa  reeeived  in  wtgiand 

deaervee,  partly  beoanse  we  iMva  ao  law  books 

the  aubjeot  on  which  he  trmta    ftitof  hiBnifimii«» 

bm  at  the  preaent  day;  patt  it  vodd  bojNB  to : 

at  any  rate  to  oonaidw 
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)f  repetition  bj  heart  ai  a  meani  of  strengthening  the 
}rj,  and  of  Latin  Teraee  and  themes.  He  sets  before 
ilf  the  production  of  the  man,  a  sound  mind  in  a  sound 
His  knowledge  of  medicine  gi^es  great  ralue  to  his 
e  on  the  earliest  education,  although  he  probably 
;erat6s  the  benefits  of  enforced  hardships.  He  recom- 
s  home  education  without  harshness  or  severity  of 
(line.  Emulation  is  to  be  the  chief  spring  of  action ; 
ledge  is  far  less  valuable  than  a  well-trained  mind, 
rizes  that  knowledge  most  which  fits  a  man  for  the 
I  of  the  world,  speaking  languages,  accounts,  history, 
ogic,  rhetoric,  natural  philosophy.  He  inculcates  the 
rtance  of  drawing,  dancing,  riding,  foncing,  and  trades. 
)art  of  his  advice  which  made  most  impression  upon 
contemporaries  was  the  teaching  of  reading  and 
netio  by  well-considered  games,  the  discouragement 

undue  compulsion  and  punishment,  and  the  teaohing 
iguage  without  the  drudgery  of  grammar.  In  these 
cts  he  has  undoubtedly  anticipated  modem  discoveries. 

a  strong  advocate  for  home  education  under  a  private 

and  his  bitterness  against  public  schools  is  as  vehe- 
as  that  of  Cowper. 

r  more  important  in  the  literature  of  this  subject  than 
eatise  of  Locke  is  the  Tractate  of  Education  by  Milton, 

few  observations,"  as  he  tells  us,  "  which  flowered 
dd  are,  as  it  were,  the  bamishings  of  many  studious 
ontemplative  years  spent  in  the  search  for  civil  and 
ous  knowledge."  This  essay  is  addressed  to  Samuel 
ib,  a  grt'at  friend  of  Comeniu^  and  probably  refers  to 
ject  of  establishing  a  university  in  London.     "  I  will 

you  out,"  Milton  says,  ''  the  right  path  of  a  virtuous 
loble  tducation, — laborious,  indeed,  at  first  ascent,  but 

0  smooth  and  green  and  full  of  goodly  prospects  and 
lious  sounds  on  every  side,  that  the  harp  of  Orpheus 
\  more  charming.  This  is  to  be  done  between  twelve 
^ne-and-twenty,  in  an  academy  containing  about  a 
red  and  thirty  scholars,  which  shall  be  at  once,  school 
miversity,  — not  needing  a  remove  to  any  other  house 
lolorship  except  it  be  some  peculiar  college  of  law  and 
cs,  Then^  they  mean  to  be  practitioners."  The 
rtant  truth  enunciated  is  quite  in  the  spirit  of 
ioioa  that  the  learning  of  things  and  words  is  to  go 

in  hand.  The  curriculum  is  very  large.  Latin, 
k,  arithmetic,  geometry,  agriculture,  geography, 
ology,  physics,  trigonometry,  fortification,  architecture, 
leering,  navigation,  anatomy,  medicine,  poetry,  Italian, 
both  Roman  and  English,  Hebrew  with  Chaldee  and 
Zy  history,  oratory,  poetics.  But  the  scholars  are  not  to 
K>k-wonns.  They  are  to  be  trained  for  war,  both  on 
ind  on  horseback,  to  be  practised  *'  in  all  the  locks  and 
B  of  wrestling,"  they  are  to  "  recreate  and  compose 
travailed  spirits  with  the  divine  harmonies  of  music 

1  or  learnt"     '^  In  those  vernal  seasons  of  the  year 
the  air  is  calm  and  plessant,  it  were  an  injury  and  a 

mess  against  nature  not  to  go  out  and  see  her  riches, 
partake  in  her  rejoicing  with  heaven  and  earth.  I 
d  not  then  be  a  persuader  to  them  of  studying  much 
after  two  or  three  years  that  they  have  well  laid  their 
ids,  but  to  ride  out  in  companies  with  prudent  and 
guides  to  all  the  quarters  of  the  land."  The  whole 
se  is  full  of  wisdom,  and  deserves  to  be  studied  again 
igain.  Visionary  as  it  may  appear  to  some  at  first 
,  if  translated  into  the  language  of  our  own  day,  it  will 
and  to  abound  with  sound  practical  advice.  **  Only," 
*n  sayi  in  conclusion,  "  I  believe  that  this  is  not  a  bow 
rery  man  to  shoot  who  counts  himself  a  teacher,  but 
roquire  sinews  almost  equal  to  those  which  Homer 
UlyMes ;  yet  I  am  persuaded  that  it  may  prove  much 
easy  in  the  essay  than  it  now  seems  at  a  distance, 
noch  more  iilustriuus  if  Qod  have  so  decided  and  this 


age  have  spirit  and  capacity  enough  to  apprehend.* 
Almost  while  Milton -waf  writing  this  treatiaa,  he  might 
have  seen  «n  fittempt  to  realize  something  of  his  ideal  in 
Port  RoyaL  What  a  charm  does  this  name  awaken  \  Yet  Port- 
how  few  of  us  have  made  a  pilgrimage  to  that  aecluded  Roj^ 
valley  1  Here  we  find,  for  the  first  time  in  the  modem 
worid,  the  highest  gifts  of  the  greatest  men  of  a  country 
applied  to  the  business  of  education.  Arnauld,  Lancelot| 
Nicole  did  not  commence  by  being  educational  philosophers. 
They  began  with  a  small  achool,  and  developed  their  method 
as  they  proceeded.  Their  success  has  seldom  been 
surpassed.  But  a  mora  lasting  memorial  than  their  pupils 
are  the  books  which  they  aent  out,  which  bear  the  name  oi 
their  eloister.  The  Fori  Jioyal  Logic^  OeMrai  Grammar, 
Greek,  Latin,  Italian,  and  Spanith  Gramman,  the  GardiH 
of  Greek  Booii  which  taught  Greek  to  Gibbon^  the  PoH 
Royal  Geomeiry,  and  their  tranalationa  of  the  clasaica  held 
tbo  first  place  among  school  books  fur  more  than  a  century. 
The  success  of  the  Janaenista  was  too  much  for  the  jealousy 
of  the  Jesuits.  Neither  piety,  nor  wit,  nor  virtue  could 
save  theuL  A  light  was  quenched  which  would  have 
given  an  entirely  different  direction  to  the  education  of 
France  and  of  Europe.  No  one  can  visit  without 
emotion  that  retired  nook  which  lies  hidden  among  the 
forests  of  Versailles,  where  the  old  brick  dove-cot,  the 
pillars  of  the  church,  the  trees  of  the  desert  alone  remain 
to  speak  to  us  of  Pascal,  Racine,  and  the  Mire  Ang^lique. 
The  principloa  of  Port  Royal  found  aome  supporters  in  a 
later  time,  in  the  better  daya  of  French  education  before 
monarchiun  and  militarism  had  crushed  the  life  out  of  the 
nation.  Rollin  is  never  mentioned  without  the  epithet  bon, 
a  testunony  to  hia  wisdom,  virtue,  and  simplicity.  Ftoelon 
may  be  reckoned  at  belonging  to  the  same  school,  but  he 
was  more  fitted  to  mix  and  grapple  with  mankind. 

No  history  of  education  would  be  complete  without  the 
name  of  August  Hermann  Franeke,  the  founder  of  the 
school  of  Pietists,  and  of  a  number  of  institutioas  which 
now  form  almost  a  suburb  in  the  town  of  Halle  to  irhich 
his  labours  were  devoted.  The  first  scenes  of  his  actiyity 
were  Leipzig  and  Dresden ;  but  in  1692,  at  the  a^e  of  29, 
he  was  made  pastor  of  Glaucha  near  Hall^,  and  professor  in 
the  newly  established  university.  Three  years  later  he 
commenced  his  poor  school  with  a  capital  of  seven  guelders 
which  he  found  in  the  poor  box  of  his  house.  At  his  death 
in  1727  he  left  behind  him  the  following  institutions  .* — a 
pAdagogium,  or  training  college,  with  82  acholara  and  70 
teachers  receiving  edncation,  and  attendants;  the  Latin 
school  of  the  orphan  asylum,  with  3  inspectors,  32  teachers, 
4 DO  scholars,  and  10  servants;  the  German  town  schools, 
with  4  inspectors,  98  teachers,  8  female  teachers,  and  1725 
boys  and  girls.  The  establishment  for  orphan  children 
contained  100  boys,  34  girls,  snd  10  attsndanta.  A  cheap 
pnblio  dining  table  was  attended  by  255  students  and  360 
poor  scholars,  and  besides  this  there  was  an  apothecary's  and 
a  bookseller's  shop.  Frsncke's  principles  of  education  were 
strictly  religious.  H^rew  was  included  in  his  curriculum  «r 
but  the  heathen  classics  were  treated  with  slight  respect  Th^ 
HomUiet  of  Macarius  were  read  in  the  place  of  ThucydideSL 
As  might  be  expected,  the  rules  laid  down  for  discipline 
and  moral  training  breathed  a  spirit  of  deep  affection  knd 
sympathy.  Fraocke's  great  merit,  however,  ia  to  hftve 
left  us  a  model  of  institutions  by  which  children  of  all 
ranks  may  receive  an  education  to  fit  them  for  any  poaitton 
in  life.  The  Franckesche  Stiftungen  are  still,  next  to  the 
university,  the  centre  of  the  intellectual  life  of  Halle,  and 
the  different  schools  which  they  contain  give  inatnietion  to 
3500  children. 

Wo  now  come  to  the  book  which  haa  had  mora  influence 
than  any  other  on  the  education  of  later  times.  The  imih 
of  Ronaaeaa  was  pnbliahed  in  176S.    It  produced  an 
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ABtoanding  e£feci  Uirongbout  Europe.    Tliose  were  days    i 
when  the  wkola  enltiTated  world  vibrated  to  any  touch  of 
new  philoeophy.     FreDch  had  superseded  Latin   as  the 
general  medium  of  thought:     French  learning  stood  in  the 
tame  relation  to  the  rest  of  Europe  as  Qerman  learning 
does  now ;  and  any  discoveit  o^  D'Alembert,  Boossean,  or 
Mauper'«jiii    trayelled    with    iueonoeiTaUe.  speed    from 
Yenailles  to  Schonbrunn,  from  the  Spree  to  the  NenL 
Kant  in  his  distant  home  of  Konigsberg  broke  for  one  day 
throng  his  habits,  more  regular  than  the  town  dock,  and 
stayed  at  home  to  study  the  new  revelation.    The  burthen 
of  Rousseau's  meraage  was  nature,  such  a  nature  m  never 
did  and  never  will  exist,  but  stdl  a  name  for  au  ideal 
worthy  of  our  struggles.     He  revolted  against  the  false 
civilintion  which  be  saw  around  him ;  he  was  penetrated 
irith  sorrow  at  the  shams  of  i^vemment  and  society,  at  the 
misery  of  the  poor  existing  side  by  side^th  the  heartless- 
DMB  of  the  rich.    The  child  should  be  the  pupil  of  nature. 
He  lays  great  stress  on  the  earliest  education.    The  first 
year  of  life  is  in  every  respect  the  most  important    Nature 
must  be  clotoly  followed.     The  child's  tears  are  petitions 
which  should   be  granted.    The  naughtiness  of  children 
comes  from  weakness ;  make  the  child  strong  and  ha  will  be 
good.     Children's  destructiveoeas  is  a  form  of  activity.    Do 
not  be  too-anxious  to  make  children  talk ;  be  satisfied  with 
a  small  vocabulary.     Lay  aside  all  padded  cape  and  babj 
muapers.  .  Let  children  learn  to  walk  by  learning  that  it 
hurts  them  to  fall     Do  not  insist  too  much  on  the  duty  of 
obedience  as  on  the  necessity  of  submission  to  natural  laws. 
Do  not  argue  too  mudi  with  children ;  edncatebthe  heart  to 
wish  for  ri^t  actions ;  before  all  things  study  nature.    The 
chief  moralprinciple  n  do  no  one  karwL    £mile  is  to  be 
taught  by  the  real  things  of  life,  by  observation  and  ezperi^ 
ence.     At  twelve  years  old  he  is  scarcely  to  know  what  a 
book  is ;  to  be  able  to  read  and  write  at  fifteen  la  quite 
eoou^     We  must  first  make  him  a  man,  and  that  duefly 
by  athletic  ezerdsesL    Educate  his  si^^t  to  measnre,  count, 
and  wei^^  accurately ;  teach  him  to  draw ;  tune  his  ear  to 
time  and  harmony ;  give  him  aimple  food,  but  let  him  eat 
as  much  as  ha  likesL     Thus  at  twelve  years  old  £mile  is  a 
real  child  of  nature.     His  carriage  and  bearing  ^  fair  and 
confident,  his  nature  open  and  candid,  his  speech  simple 
and  to  the  point ;  his  ideas  are  few  but  dear ;  he  knows 
nothing  by  learning,  much  by  experience.     He  has  read 
deeply  in  the  book  of  nature.     His  mind    is  not   on 
his  tongue  but  in  his  head.    Jle  speaks  only  one  language, 
but  knows  what  he  is  saying  and  can  do  what  he  cannot 
describe.     Routine  and    custom  are  unknown  to  him ; 
authority  and  example  affect  him  not;  he  doea  what 
he  thinks  right    He  understands  nothing  of  duty- and 
obedience,  but  he  will  da  what  yon  ask  him,  and  will  expect 
a  similar  service  of  you  in  return.    His  strength  and  body 
are  fully  developed ;  he  is  first-rate  at  running,  jumping, 
and  judging  distani^es.     Should  he  die  at  thii  age  he  will 
su  far  have  lived  his  lifei     From  twdve  to  fifteen  £mile's 

Crtical  education  is  to  continue.  He  m  still  to  avoid 
ks  which  teach  not  l^ftrrting  ita«lf  but  to  appear  leaned. 
He  is  to  b(^  tooght  and  to  practice  some  hapdicraft  Half 
the  value  of  education  is  to  waste  time  wisely,  to  tide  over 
^ngerous  years  with  safety,  until  Uie  chararwr  is  better 
able  to  stand  temptation.  At  fifteen  a  new  epoch 
commeoces.  The  passions  are  awakened ;  the  care  m  the 
teacher  should  now  redouble ;  he  should  never  leave  the 
bi-lm.  £mi!o  having  gradually  acquired  the  love  of  himself 
and  of  those  immediately  about  him,  will  begin  to  love  hia 
kjiuL  Now  is  the  time  to  teach  him  history,  and  the 
mayhinory  of  aociety,  the  worki  aa  it  is  and  as  it  might  be^ 
Still  an  encumbrance  of  useleai  and  burdensome  knowledge 
Is  to  be  avoided.  Between  this  sge  and  manhood  £aiue 
Ittmi  all  that  it  is  poooMny  for  him  to  know.    It  i%  per 


haps,  strange  thaC  a  book  ill  mugr  nvpacU  ao  wild  m\ 
f antastio  ahould  have  prodneed  so  gnal  a  pncboal  iAit 
In  ponuance  of  ita  preeepta,  diildreA  want  aboat  Mka^ 
were  not  allowed  to  read,  and  whan  thsj  griiv  «p  won  the 
simplest  dothes,  and  eared  for  lUtla  isarning  eaDoq*  tfca 
study  of  nature  and  Plutarch.  The  cafMlffonhe  U  tfca 
Froneh  Revolutioa  has  made  the  importanca  oi  Entile  !■§ 
apparent  to  na.  Mneh  of  the  heroism  of' thai  tOM 
is  doubtless  due  to  the  eialtatinn  prodofled  by  thasvespiig 
away  of  abuses,  and  the  approach  of  a  brighter  ag&  Bit 
we  must  not  forget  that  the  first  geoaratioo  of  uiW  to 
just  thirty  veara  old  in  1793;  that  many  of  the  Qiroiidaik 
the  Marseiflais,  the  sokUers  and  gaDerals  of  Gsnot  mi 
Napoleon  had  been  bred  in  that  hardy  achooL  Then  mm 
more  interesting  chapter  in  the  histoiy  of  edncatioo  tki 
the  tracing  back  of  epocha  of  special  activity  to  the  obseoa 
source  from  which  they  afosei  Thoa  tka  WUgs  of  tli 
Reform  Bill  sprang  from  the  wite  of  EdiBbughTtM  benaa 
of  the  Rebellion  from  the  divlnaa  who  trsaslaled  the  BM^ 
the  martyrs  of  the  RevoliitioD  from  the  philoaophan  of  the 
Enmlopeedia. 

Tlie  teaching  of  Ronmeau  found  Ua  praclieal  aipiMBOi 
in  the  pktlanthropim  of  Dessau,  a  adiool  fonadsd  by 
Basedow,  the  friend  of  Ooetha  and  Lavatar,  one  of  the  too 
prophets  between  whom  the  world-chiU  sat  bodkin  in  Ail 
memorable  post-chaise  Joumsj  of  whidk  Qoaiha  haa  Ml  w 
an  account  The  prindplee  of  the  tearhing  giveB  »  A* 
establishment  were  very  much  thoaa  of  OoBMBin^tha  flo» 
bination  of  words  and  thingt  Anamnsugneooonlofthiii- 
struction  given  in  this  school,  whidi  at  dui  time  consislid  if 
only  thirteen  pupils,  has  come  down  to  na,  n  tnnalationaC 
which  is  siven  in  the  esceDent  work  of  Mr  QftUk  an 
educationarreformeri^  The  little  oneahavnniothrai^tto 
oddest  perlofmanoes.  They  rlay  at  *"  woid  of  oom^bI* 
Eight  or  ten  stand  in  a  line  like  aoldiera,  end  Hav  Wafti 
is  offioer.  He  givee  the  word  in  Latin,  end  tlMf  ■■! 
do  whatever  he  saya.  For  inafanee  whan  ha  an 
"dandiiA  oculoa,"  they  all  ahnt  thsfa*  eyaa;  wtan  la 
says  ** ctrcumspidta,''  theykwk  aboni  thaa;  " 
sutorem,"  they  draw  the  waned  thraart  Un 
Herr  WoQca  givee  a  thrnisand  diffaiine  *i>~*^*i-  te  the 
droUeet  fashion.  Another  geae^  **  t^  Uding  gne^"  ■« 
also  be  described.  Soma  ona  writsa  n  nnno  and  hiteB 
from  the  children,  the  name  of  aoma  part  of  tha  ha^f » m 
of  a  phmt  or  aninud,  or  natal,  and  the  chOdrHj 


VA 


it  is.    Whoever  gueasea  ri^t  gate  an  npplaornpiHa of 
cake;  one  of  tha  viaiton  wrote  "  InteatiaL*  and  laid  tin 


chiklrenitwaspartof thabo4y.    Thentho, 

one  gueesed  caput,  another  nasni^  annthar  o% 

menus,  pee,  dtgiti,  pectus,  and  ao  lorlfc  fjr  n  Iom 

one  of  them  hite  It  at  last     Nait  Harr  Wolhn  vnii  tin 

name  of  a  beaat  or  onadrapad,  thsn  eanM  te  fnaaa^  h% 

ursus,  camdoa,  elepnaa,  aadaoon,  liB  ona  naasid  i^  i 

was  mua.    Then  a  town  waa  written,  and  ttv 

Lisbon,  Madrid,  FiuM,  LoMlon,  tiU  nebld  ww 

Petersburg.    Tbtj  had  another  nnn  wkiek  m 

Herr  Wolka  gvte  the  eoBmand  in  ImiB,  and  thi|v  W 

the  noisee  of  dIfliBrint  aninali,  andanda  te  inAm 

till  they  were  tired.  They  roared  Kkn  lian^aunad  ttni 

mewed  like  rata,  just  Mth^  wm  bid.    Tat 

a  great  deal  to  praiae  in  twa  achool,  and  ipoka  of 

influeooe  aa  one  of  the  beat  hopaa  of  Ihm 

"  the  only  schod  where  the  taaehnn 

according  to  their  own  mathodi  and 

they  were  in  free  eomnranication  both 

and  with  aU-leenied  men  thiong^ont 

A  more  suoeeesfnl  labomr  fa  te 
flalsnumn,  who  boo|^  tha  moMi^y  of 
Qotha  hk  1784,  andaateUidNd  naahod 

fln 
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tikt  doctrines  of  the  pliikntfaropists;  the  limits  of  leomiag 
vcre  enlarged;  study  became  a  pleasure  instead  of  a  pain; 
scope  was  giren  for  healthy  exerdae;  the  school  became 
light,  aiiy,  and  cheerfuL  A  chazge  of  superficiality  and 
weakness  was  brought  against  this  method  of  instruction; 
bat  the  gratitude  which  oar  generation  of  teachere  owes  to 
the  nnbonuded  love  and  faith  of  these  devoted  men  cannot 
be  denied  or  refused.  The  end  of  the  18th  century  saw  a 
great  development  given  to  olaasical  atudies.  The  names  of 
Cellaiius,  Qesner,  Ernesti,  and  Heyne  areperhape  more  C3le- 
biBtedasscholarBthanasschoolmasikenL  To  them  we  owe  the 
great  importance  attached  to  the  study  of  the  daaact,  both 
on  the  Oontinent  and  in  England.  They  brought  into  the 
sduiols  the  philology  which  F.  A.  Wolf  had  oiganixed 
for  the  universities.  Pestalood,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
completely  and  entirely  devoted  to  education.  His 
greatest  merit  is  that  he  set  an  example  of  absolnte  self- 
abnegation,  that  he  lived  with  lus  pupils,  played,  starved, 
and  suffered  with  them,  and  clung  to  their  minds  and 
hearts  with  an  affectionate  sympathy  which  revealed  to  him 
every  minute  difference  of  character  and  disposition* 
Pestaloczi  was  bom  at  Zurich  in  1746.  His  father  died 
when  he  wss  young;  and  he  was  brought  np  by  his  mother. 
His  earliest  years  were  spent  in  schemes  for  improving  the 
condition  of  the  people.  The  death  of  his  friend  Bluntschli 
turned  him  from  political  schemes,  and  induced  him  to 
devote  himself  to  education.  He  married  at  23,  and 
bouj^t  a  piece  of  waste  land  in  Aargau,  where  he  attempted 
the  cultivation  of  madder.  Pestalozzi  knew  nothing  of 
busineas,  and  the  plan  failed.  Before  this  he  had  opened  his 
isnn-house  as  a  school;  but  in  1780  he  had  to  give  this  up 
also.  His  first  book  published  at  this  time  was  The  Evening 
Hown  of  a  Hermit^  a  aeries  of  aphorisms  and  reflections. 
This  was  followed  by  his  masterpiece,  Leonard  and  Oerimdf, 
•n  account  of  the  gradual  reformation,  first  of  a  household, 
and  then  of  a  whole  village,  by  the  efforts  of  a  good  and 
devoted  woman.  It  was  read  with  avidity  in  Qermany,  and 
the  name  of  Pestalozzi  was  rescued  from  obscurity.  His 
attempts  to  follow  up  this  first  literary  success  were  failures. 
The  French  invasion  of  Switzerland  in  1798  brought  into 
lelief  his  truly  heroic  character.  A  nnml^er  of  diildren 
were  kft  in  Canton  Unterwalden  on  the  shores  of  the  Lake 
of  Lucerne,  without  parents,  home,  food,  or  shelter. 
Bestaloxzi  collected  a  number  of  them  into  a  deserted  con- 
vent, and  spent  his  energiea  in  reclaiming  them.  '*  I  waa,'' 
he  says,  "  from  morning  till  evening,  almost  alone  in  their 
midst  Everything  which  was  done  for  their  body  or  soul 
proceeded  from  my  hand.  Every  assistance,  every  help  in 
time  of  need,  eveiy  teaching  which  they  received  came 
immediately  from  me.  My  hand  lay  in  their  hand,  my  eye 
rarted  on  their  eye,  my  tears  flowed  with  theirs,  and  my 
kaghter  accompanied  theirs.  They  were  out  of  the  worid, 
they  were  out  ot  Stanz ;  they  were  with  me,  and  I  was  with 
tliem.  Their  sonp  was  mine,  tlteir  drink  was  mine.  I  had 
noUiin^  I  had  no  housekeeping,  no  friend,  no  servants 
around  me ;  I  had  them  alone.  Were  they  well  I  stood  in 
their  midst;  were  they  ill,  I  was  at  Uieir  side.  I  slept  in 
the  middle  of  them.  I  was  the  last  who  went  to  bed  at 
night,  the  first  who  rose  in  the  morning.     Even  in  bed  I 

aed  and  taught  with  them  until  they  were  asleep, — they 
ed  it  to  be  so.''  Thus  he  passed  the  winter,  but  in 
Jane  1799  the  building  was  required  by  the  French  for  a 
hospital,  and  the  children  were  dispersed.  We  have  dwelt 
especially  on  this  episode  of  Pestalozzi's  life,  because  in  this 
devotion  lay  his  strength.  In  1801  he  gave  an  exposition 
of  his  ideas  on  education  in  the  book  ffow  Gfertrmde  teaekee 
her  Children,  His  method  is  to  proceed  from  the  easier  to 
tile  more  difficult  To  begin  with  observation,  to  pass  from 
cbservation  to  consciousness,  from  consciousness  to  speech, 
then  come  measuring,  drawing^  writing,  numbexs,  and  so 


reckoning.  In  1799  he  had  be«n  enaLh)d  to  ettablish  a 
school  at  Burgdorf,  where  he  remained  till  18*  4.  In  1802, 
he  went  as  deputy  to  Fttris,  and  did  his  best  to  interest 
Napoleon  in  a  scheme  of  national  education;  but  the  greet 
conquaror  said  that  he  could  not  trouble  himself  about  the 
alphabet  In  1805  he  removed  to  Tverdun  on  the  Lake 
of  Neufchatel,  and  for  twentv  years  wuriced  st  idily  at  his 
task.  He  was  visited  by  all  who  took  interest  in  educa- 
ticn, — Talleyrand,  Capo  d'Istris,  and  Madame  de  StaeL 
He  was  praised  by  Wilhelm  von  Humboldt  and  by  Fichte. 
His  pupils  included  Bamsauer,  Delbrfick,  Blochmafin, 
Carl  Bitter,  Frobel,  and  Zeller.  About  1815  dissensions 
broke  oat  among  the  teachers  of  the  school,  uid  Pestalozzi's 
last  ten  years  were  chequered  br  weariness  and  sorrow.  In 
1825  he  retired  to  Keuhof,  ue  home  of  his  youth;  and 
after  writing  the  adventures  of  his  lifeu  and  his  last  work^ 
the  SiMoCa  Song,  be  died  in  1827.  As  he  said  himself,  the 
real  worib  of  his  life  did  not  lie  in  Burgdorf  or  in  Tverdun^ 
the  prodncts  rather  of  his  weakness  tiban  of  his  strength. 
It  lav  in  the  principles  of  education  which  he  practised,  the 
devmopment  of  Us  observation,  the  training  of  the  wlcJe 
man,  the  sympathetic  implication  of  the  teacher  to  Uie 
taught^  of  which  he  left  an  example  in  his  six  months' 
labours  at  Stani.  Ho  shewed  what  truth  there  was  in  the 
pindplos  of  Comenins  and  Roussean,  in  the  union  of  train- 
mg  with  information,  and  the  submissive  following  of  nature ; 
he  has  had  the  deepest  effect  on  all  brandies  of  education 
since  his  time,  and  his  influence  is  far  from  being  exhausted. 
'  Tlie  J^tZe  of  Bousaean  was  the  point  of  departure  for  ao 
awakened  interest  in  educational  theories  whidi  has 
continued  unto  the  present  day.  Few  thinkers  of  eminence 
during  the  last  hundred  years  have  failed  to  offer  their 
contributions  more  or  less  directlv  on  this  subject  Poets 
like  Bichter,  Herder,  and  Qoethe,  philosophers  such  as 
Kant,  Fichte,  Hegel,  Schleiermacher,  and  Schopenhauer, 
psychologists  such  as  Herbert  and  Beneke,  have  left  direo- 
iions  for  our  guidance.  Indeed,  during  this  time  the 
science  of  education  or  medagogics,  aa  the  Qermans  call  it, 
may  have  been  said  to  have  come  into  existence.  It  has 
attracted  but  little  attrition  in  England;  but  It  is  sn 
important  snliject  of  study  at  all  Qerman  universities,  and 
we  may  hope  that  the  example  given  by  the  establishment 
of  diairs  of  sdncation  in  the  Scotch  nuiversities  may  soon 
be  followed  by  the  other  great  centres  of  instruction  in 
Great  Britain.  Jean  Paul  called  his  book  Levana^  after  Richter 
the  Boman  goddess  to  whom  the  father  dedicated  his 
new-bom  child,  in  token  that  he  intended  to  rear  it  to 
manhood.  He  lagra  great  stress  on  the  preservation  of 
individuality  of  character,  a  merit  which  he  possessed 
himself  in  so  hij^  a  degree.  The  second  part  of  Wilhelm 
Mettter  is  in  the  main  a  treatise  upon  education.  The  aocthe. 
essays  of  Carlyle  have  made  us  famibar  with  the  mysteries 
of  the  pedagogic  province,  the  solemn  gestures  of  the 
three  reverences,  Uie  long  cloisters  which  contain  the 
history  of  Qod's  deaUngs  with  the  human  race.  The  most 
characteristic  passage  is  that  which  describes  the  fatber'a 
return  to  the  country  of  education  after  a  yearns  absence. 
As  he  is  riding  alone,  wondering  in  what  guise  he  will  meet 
his  son,  a  multitude  of  horses  nuh  by  at  f  dl  gallopi  '*  The 
monstrous  hurly-burly  whirls  past  the  wanderer;  a  fair  hoj 
among  the  keepers  looks  at  him  with  surprise,  pulls  in, 
leaps  down,  and  embracee  hia  father."  He  then  learns  that 
an  agricultural  Iffe  had  not  suited  his  son,  that  the  superiom 
had  discovered  that  he  was  fond  of  animals,  and  had  set 
him  to  that  occupation  for  which  nature  had  destined  him. 

The  system  of  Jacotot  has  aroused  great  interest  in  thif    Jacotot. 
coontry.    Its  author  was  bom  at  Dyon  in  1770.    Ill 
1815  he  retired  to  Louvain  and  became  pfofessor  there,  md 
director  of  the  Belgian  military  school    He  diad  in  164(11 
method  of  teachicg  is  bated  on  tinea  pdoQiSliWtv-^''^ 
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1.  All  mea  have  tn  eqpal  inteUimoe , 

S.  Ereiy  man  hai  reouTed  htm  Qod  the  fAcnlty  of  being 
•Ue  to  inatraet  himself ; 

S.  Ereiy  thing  ii  in  ereiy  thing. 

Hie  fint  of  tlMse  principles  is  certaiolT  wrong;  althongh 
Jacotot  tried  to  explain  it  by  asserting  uat^  although  men 
had  the  same  intelligence,  they  differed  widely  in  ^e  will  to 
make  nso  of  it  StiU  it  is  important  to  assert  that  neariy 
all  men  are  capable  of  receiying  some  intellectnal  edoe^on, 
provided  the  studies  to  which  they  are  directed  are  wide 
enough  to  engage  their  faculties,  and  the  means  taken  to 
interest  them  are  sufficiently  ingenioos.  The  second 
principle  lays  down  that  it  is  more  necessary  to  stimulate 
the  pnpU  to  learn  for  himself,  than  to  teach  him  didactaeaUy. 
The  third  principle  explains  the  process  which  Jacotot 
adopted.  To  one  learning  a  language  for  the  ^nt  time 
he  would  give  a  short  passage  of  a  few  lines,  and  encoar- 
age  the  papil  to  itudy  first  the  wordi,  then  the  letters, 
then  the  grammar,  then  the  full  meaning  of  the  expressions, 
imtil  by  iterstimi  and  accretion  a  single  paiagraph  took  the 
place  of  an  entire  literature.  Much  may  be  ^ected  by  this 
method  in  the  hands  of  a  skilful  teacher,  but  a  charlatan 
might  make  it  an  excuse  for  ignorance  and  neglect 

Affioog  those  who  have  improved  the  nket&ods  of 
tearhing,  we  must  mention  Bell  and  Lansaster,  the  joint* 
discoYerers  of  the  method  of  mutual  instruction,  which,  if 
it  has  not  efliMted  ereiything  which  its  founders  eroected 
of  it,  has  produced  the  mtem  of  pupil.-teachers  which  is 
eommon  iu  our  schoohL  rroebel  also  deoenres  an  honour- 
able place  as  the  founder  of  the  Kindergarten,  a  means  of 
teaching  young  children  by  playing  and  amusement  His 
plans,  vLich  have  a  far  wider  signihcance  than  t^  limited 
deTelopment  of  Uiem,  axe  likdy  to  be  fruitful  of  results  to 
future  \7orkers. 
n^r)>ert  The  last  English  writers  on  education  are  Mr  Herbert 
i>iHDcer.  gpeocer  and  Mr  AleTunder  Bain,  the  study  of  whose  writ- 
ings will  land  us  in  those  regions  of  pedagogics  which  have 
bMO  most  recently  explored.  We  need  not  follow  Mr 
Spencer  into  his  defence  of  science  as  the  wortbiest  object 
of  stady,  or  ic  his  rules  for  moral  and  physical  trainings 
except  to  say  that  they  are  sound  and  practical  In 
writing  of  iotcUectual  education,  he  insists  that  we  shall 
attain  the  best  results  by  closely  studying  the  develop- 
ment of  the  mind,  and  ATaiUug  ounelTes  of  the  whole 
amount  of  force  which  nature  puts  at  our  dbposoL  The 
mind  of  every  being  is  natuially  active  and  vigorous, 
indeed  ii  is  never  at  rest  But  for  its  healthy  growth  it 
must  hare  something  to  work  upon,  and,  therefore,  the 
teacher  must  watch  its  movements  with  the  most 
sympathetic  care,  in  order  to  supply  exactly  that  food 
which  it  requires  at  any  particular  time.  In  this  way  a 
much  lurpir  cycle  of  attainments  can  be  compassed  than 
by  the  adoption  of  any  programme  or  curriculum,  however 
carefully  drawn  up.  It  is  no  good  to  teach  what  is  not 
remembered ;  the  streagth  of  memory  depends  on  attention, 
and  attention  depends  upon  intereet  To  teach  without 
interest  is  to  work  like  Sisyphus  and  the  Danoidesi  Arouse 
interest  if  yon  can,  rather  by  high  means  than  by  low 
meansL  But  it  is  a  saving  of  power  to  make  use  of  interest 
which  you  have  already  existing,  and  which,  unless  dried 
np  or  distorted  by  injudicious  violence,  will  naturally  lead 
the  mind  into  all  the  knowledge  which  it  is  capable  of 
leeeiving.  Therefore,  never  from  the  first  force  a  child's 
attention;  leave  off  a  study  the  moment  it  becomes  weari- 
aome,  never  let  a  child  do  what  it  does  not  like,  only  take 
care  that  when  its  liking  is  iu  activity  a  choice  of  good  as 
well  as  evil  shall  be  given  to  it 

Mr  Bain's  writings, on  education,  which  are  oootamed  in 
aeoke  artidee  in  the  FortnigkUf  JUview^  and  in  two  articles 
in  Mind  (Noa.  v.  and  viL)  are  extremely  valnabla.    Foriiaps 


the  most  inievBstiDgjDtti  e<  Ihm  ooMirit  faUiADiiif 
how  what  may  be  odled  the  **eomktioB  QUorasiBiM' 
helps  ns  to  a  right  edncatioa.  '  Ytam  ddi  ws  Issntbil 
emotion  maybe  tzansforaied  into intaDael; thit SMMioa 
may  exhaust  the  bnia  as  nndi  aa  thcmig^  aid  it  mj 
infer  that  the  chief  dn^  tH  a  BrhnohnsBtnf  is  to  stisakti 
the  powers  of  each  bnin  under  lifa  disffge  to  Asfilbl 
activity,  and  to  appoftioo  thsm  in  that  atio  which  vSlbai 
conduce  to  the  moat  ccmpleta  and  harmmioM  dmkp- 
ment  of  the  individnaL 

It  seema'to  follow  froni  tUs  AMk  «f  the  hfatar  flf 
education  that,  in  q»ita  of  the  gnat  sdvtneas  wUA  tart 
been  made  of  late  yean^  the  iciMea  of  edneatioB  ii  iliD  fa 
in  advanoe  of  the  ait  ffrhtrnlmsitBH  va  atiH  ipadiif 
their  best  enetgies  in  tearhing  aa^jlaeli  wUeh  han  hm 
univefsally  condemned  hj  acuieatiaoal  laluuiMU  lor  di 
kwt  two  hnndzed  yeaai  The  adneataon  «f  tvay  psUi 
school  ia  a  farrago  of  mles^  principla%  Mid  eartSBi  iani 
from  ewy  ago  of  teafhinft  ham.  tha  moat  Bsdai  Id  tkt 
mostiamota.  It  is  plaia  that  tha  adaMa  aid  art  ef  tHek" 
ing  will  never  be  estahKAaA  ob  a  dm-  bisii  oalfl  it  ii 
oxgviiaed  onihe  model  of  tfaa  wa/tm  art  «f  we^ifhiii  Wi 
must  pnrsne  the  patient  Tnathoda  «f  indartiaa  by  vlid 
other  sciences  hare  naehad  tha  -aMnn  of  astaity;  it 
must  disoover  aomemeaaa  of  mistMiiig  and  tsbdsliBi 
rssnlts;  wa  mnstinvwta  pfaaaaJJogy  Mid  niiiiiiiiihiiw 
which  win  enabk  nsnlti  to  ba  aeeniatelT  sseorisd;  «• 
must  plaea  edoctttioe  fa  ita  pnpcr  poaiaoa  tmm%  6i 
sciences  of  obasrvatkxL  A  phirtfltfliiif  whft  AwH  H"f^ 
in  doing  this  woold  be  vanentedhj  Aatna  ifa  ■  fit 
creator  of  the  art  of  teachiog. 

It  only  remains  now  to  gifa  aome  mombI  of  thtivj 
large  literature  of  the  solject 

The  history  of  edoeatlQa  waa  sol  iaTM^grtsa  tOI  tk 
beginning  of  tiie  ptasent  eentniT,  and  siaea  Asa  &:tk 
original  resoaKh  hsa  been  nada  ^fffupt  hj  Qsmaa 
Whilst  acknowledgiqg  oar  gtaat  oMigitiaBe  to  ^Goan 
historians,  we  cannot  bat  lagrat  that  all  tha  uni^S^tBom 
have- belonged  to  tha  aaina  aatioa.  For  jiatsan^  nil  ~f 
the  best  treatises  oo  ednoataoa  writtan  ia  tha  IM  csatEif 
ia  Mukaater'a  'PoMom,  wUdi  haa 
and  is  now  a  Ilteraiy  eatioaitj. 

Mangelsdoif  and  JEtahkopf  attSBB^ptad 
tion  at  the  end  of  the  last  oantai^p  hot  the  tel  wak  tf 
notjwasF.H.Ch,  Schwann  gsdUcdJtdLJB  a  dls^  (!?»*> 
A.  H.  Kiemeyei^  a  ray  inflnantial  writar,  waa  one  af  6i 
first  to  insist  on  tha  impoctaaea  of  laaHng  om  sf  dl  tkrt 
haa  been  handed  down  to  0%  aad  vith  fUi  jBBliEil  sljid 

in  view  ha  haa  gjvea  oa  aa  fTthsWwi  itt  dlfmmn 

GtmikiAU  der  £nuha^.    Other  viilM  laBflaii;  M 

from  the  time  of  ita  appeamoa  till  wiOa  tha  M  in 

years,  by  &r  tha  moat  raadaUa  and  tha  jMil 

the  history  of  edneatioB  was  thai  ol 

Ranmer,  howerar,  is  too  dallf  aad  toa  wdUtm  ts 

f or  «  wissenschafllich,"  aad  «h» 

that  of  Kari  Schmidt    Tha 

been  content  to  adopt  tha 

histories  of   their  owa. 

sketches  of  L.  KeDnsr  aad  tha 

StoeckL    When  wa  oona  to 

skctchee  or  shorter  hirtflriai^  «a 

very  loi^  one.     Amoag  te 

are  Friel  Dittsrt  OwkiekH 

CharaeUrbOder,    Aa 

found  in  J.  Ght  O. 

gitche  iSMf<n,adiM  Wl^ 

pedagome  mloai       ■ 

first  isua  Jn        p        ■» 

of  K*  A.  Schiuui.  A 1 

completed,  alti 


BDtJOATION 


b  already  umounced.  Ths  Qoaun  CeOudioB  b&ve  bIeo 
begiDD  a  krge  eocjelopeidia  edited  bj  Bolfua  end  FQitar. 
Ko  BimilaT  work  hu  Wo  publish^  in  Fnnce,  bat  k 
Cytiopcedia  of  Educalim  in  one  volnme  hu  latelv  bMn 
iuned  at  New  York  (St«iger,-~tlie  ediUirs  aie  Riddle  >nd 
Sctten),  and  in  tMs  there  are  articlw  by  Eogliili  u  veil 
u  American  wiitan.  In  French  the  Enptim  tr%»  ts/ttina 
aimpld  if  XdMolion,  bj  Th.  TriCz  (StiBsborg,  1641>,  bai 
a  sketch  of  tlie  faiBtory,  which  as  a  sketch  is  worth  notioo. 
julea  Pmoi  hu  writ(«n  a  n«e(ul  little  JTitioirt  which 
wodU  bare  been  more  Taluitble  it  it  had  besa  longer. 

In  English,  though  ws  hars  no  iavwtigators  d  the 
faiatoiy  of  edacation  wb  hare  a  foirly  large  litemtore  on  the 
■object,  but  it  bslonge  almost  GicluBiTel;  to  the  United 
States.  The  great  woik  of  Henir  Bsrcard,  the  Anuritait 
Jmmal  of  Edvealioa,  in  S5  toIb.,  Las  vslnaUe  papeii  , 
DO  almost  eveiy  part  of  our  subject,  many  of  them  tnuu.  { 
latad  from  tlie  OermaD,  but  there  are  also  cri^ul  papen 
DD  OUT  old  English  educational  writen  and  ^Xrute  from 
their  works.  This  is  by  far  the  molt  Taluble  work  in 
our  Isognaee  on  the  hatory  of  edncstloD.  The  small 
volnmcs  pnblishsd  in  America  with  the  title  of  "  History 
of  Edncstion  "  do  not  deserve  notice.  In  England  may  m 
ineDtioned  the  ar^le  on  edacation  by  Hr  Jamee  Uill, 
pnblishedjin  the  early  editions  of  the  Encydopatiia 
BrUan-xka,  and  Mr  R.  H.  Quick's  most  excoUeul  jSuajii  on 
Educational  Ref-Trmrrt,  published  in  1BG8.  SLnce  then 
Mr  Leiicb  of  OLosgow  has  iieued  h  Tolume  called  Practiad 
EdHtatiomi^,  which  deale  with  English  end  Scotch 
nf ormeis,  a>  well  u  with  Comentus  sad  Peet»loizL  Now 
that  profesBonhipe  of  education  have  beea  established  we 
may  hope  tor  some  original  researclu  Ths  first  protfiSBDr 
tippoinUd  WS3  the  Uta  Jweph  Payne,  a  nsme  well  known 
to  tbnGQ  among  ns  vrho  have  sCnilied  the  theory  of  eduea- 
tian.  The  profeesonhip  was  started  by  ths  College  of 
FreceptDiB.  At  Edinburgh  end  at  Bt  Andrews  profonor* 
havo  siaco  bsen  elected  by  the  Bell  Trostees. 

Valuable  reports  03  to  the  state  of  education  in  the 
nrioua  countries  that  possess  a  national  system  ware 
prcacDt^rd  to  lLo  English  Schoola  loqulry  Commission  in 
1867  Sad  18G8,  by  inspectors  spocially  appointed  to 
inveatigBte  the  siibja<:t.  The  reports  oa  the  Common 
School  System  of  the  United  Btatee  and  Conida  by  the 
Rev,  Jamea  Fraaer,  on  the  Eurgh  Schoob  in  Scotland  by 
D.  R  Fearon,  and  on  6e:ondary  Education  in  Fninco, 
Oonnany,  Switiorlsnd  ond  Italy,  by  Matthcvr  Arnold, 
are  included  re  Forlismentary  Papers  [3857],  I86T,  and 
(3fl66*.J,  1868. 

■TIierallairitigUnlUtortoiiieUKM  looks  on  FdncationgenendlT: — 
Hulmit,  ^^W^HiiiM  iWoffOffiJ-,  Gutlioetn,  1806;  Schnui,  Aai- 
hungiltlin,  2  Auf.  1829  ;  Dieftemg,  Wef^KriM  fUr  Bmitehi 
Lthnr,  1B73 ;  Nienirjer,  anndiatii  dcr  Er:ich,\mj  taid  da 
mUariAli,  Halle,  ISSSj  Btiicks,  I'niihungi  uiuJ  OnlmiehtitiSTc, 
1S32;  Gnttt,  AllgtBul'u  PdJamii,  i&tS;  Wi\ti,  Ailgrm.  Fada- 


JhwImteTjihiiis,  BnOm,  UTI;  L 
Katinars  Bn  liimmgui  h  iMi;  H.  Lantctot,  BUIiirt  dg  T  Aiirunu. 
MMf  aanidiitn  a  Ana.  It7ti  J.  0.  Iim,  Imm/iint  AMrm  at 
St  Andrtmi  IHUuii's  CnMhiKnu  to  AJiMMim,-  J.  fm,  Bldeirt 
tBiinnelli  dt  laTOagoati:  RolUn,  TVatUduJMdMy  KhW,  Li/l 
o/Patalaziii  J>t  Anm,  Miiallinuimt  WtHti;  Dr  Btow,  IVafsiu 
fl|iton,  nth  ed.,  ISSB;  A.  Stitckl's  IMrbuA  itr  O-Mdmdcr 
mdififit  ILiiiu,1S7Bi  I.Tiitt,  PiUlaK^i^SdmaiUom: iXbiX* 
Ttathir;  r.  A.  Wolf,  I/tfw  Snitiunf,  bUemI  by  Korts,  ISSt*  L. 
WltR,  &rr»unLitlenonSiiluk£l^aJiiim,W7iBi^,£iinge' 
famUO-AitUtitrPSdagtttk.  {0.  S.) 

Laic  Sdatittg  to  Edncaiiou. . 

To  the  foragoing  historical  statement  mt^  be  added  eome 
acoonnt  of  the  different  systema  of  education  tdnunisteted 
by  statute  la  the  Unit«d  Kingdom . — 

SngUmd. — Dntil  quite  recently  there  wh  no  pablio 
prorisioii  for  education  in  EngLwd,  uid  vna  now  it  is  only 
the  elementary  education  of  the  people  that  can  bs  said  to 
be  .regulated  by  the  hw.  Foritamei^t  has  indeed  taken 
oogDkiuoe  of  the  institutions  fonnded  for  ths  higher 
education.  The  univeivtiee  and  the  tadowed  sehoola  h^vs 
bean  enabled  by  Tuious  statutes  to  adopt  thamsalTM  more 
complstely  to  IIm  want*  of  th*  times ;  tint  they  still  nlsin 
their  chsneter  of  local,  and  one  roi^t  almost  say  prinle, 
ooipotationa.  ThfUt  adminlstratioo  u  subject  to  the  central 
of  no  state  authority,  and  in  dialriets  whare  such  iostitn- 
tions  do  not  exist  there  is  no  public  proTision  for  SDpple* 
msniing  the  defldency.  Elementary  education,  nntif  the 
Act  of  1870,  was  in  the  same  way  dependent  on  TolnnUi? 
enterprise  or  casual  endowment. 

Tbe  flnt  approach  to  a  public  system  of  edneatioD  «a* 
by  meana  of  giants  in  aid  ol  private  schools,  •dministeitd 
by  a  eonunittss  of  the  Privy  Ooscil.  This  system  is  not 
■npersedad  by  the  Education  Act  of  1S70,  bat  means  ore 
taken  to  ensure  the  existence  in  every  school  district  of  a 
"  sufficient  amount  of  accominodiition  in  pnblio  dementary 
schools."  The  sohool  district  is  the  borongh  or  parish, 
except  in  the  cose  of  London  and  Oxford.  When  the 
amount  of  school  accommodation  in  a  district  is  immfficisnt, 
and  the  deficiency  is  not  supplied  as  required  by  ^e  Act, 
a  school  board  shall  be  fortned  and  shall  supply  such 
deficiency.  Fveiy  elementary  school  is  a  poblia  sdiool  in 
the  sense  of  the  Act  if  it  is  conducted  according  to  ths 
regolaUons  in  section  7,  which  in  substance  are : — 

1.  It  shall  not  b»  reiiiiirsd,  u  ■  conditi™  <A  siiy  child  letng 
(dmittid  Into,  or  cDntiDniig  in  tlia  trbool,  Uiit  h«  ihiiU  itlrad  ar 
alriUin  fnm  AttAoding  uv  ^mdiy  ichoo^  or  so^  pIsco  of  rtU^ou 
worship,  ol  tbrt  ho  shJI  »tUnd  any  tilWoos  otwr™™  or  sny 
-  '  -  'igioni  fubjecte,  in  the  soaool  or  elwhar,  from 
nij  bs  wilhdnim  by  hit  ]i>TenU, 


ma,  ISSil  i  Herbert  epcnctr.  EdTantim—Imdltciual,  Moral, 
eky^cai.  ODsn«lalptiatsontli<?hktorvo[edscstioa:— Onabergor, 
EriUktagtaUt  Uu'errlclii  in  ClauitrXm  AUotliuin;  A.  Eapp, 
Plalm't  Enitliangitilin,  Mmdcn  anil  Lcipiic,  1S33  ;  Hit  StkJb-- 


kAi^A  da  !!t":timanua  Lfbnu,  hj  Ddpnt,  traoilit'd  Into  Ocrrai  , 
Ldiae,  ISiD  ;  HcpH,  Sai  Schuluxta  dtt  iHUtlalUn,  Uaibnre, 
IMO  i  Til  EcfMls  of  Charla  Vu  Oriat,  by  Uollingcr,  1B77  i  Soi- 
aini,  VUlniiHo  da  Filln.  ISOl;  Weickar,  Dv  Sdudvim  dtr 
Jmila,lliat,  063.  Ihonocksof  Comcuiuaudotlieritlucatioii- 
IaU  an  aoA  caaily  ajceisiblo  iu  the  Paciagofitclit  BMiMtk,  edited 
K*  Kail  IticLter,  Leipiic  (aow  in  couno  of  pubUutiOD) ;  J. 
msinn',  Xiira  Sti=i  inrinrj  F/uiiuotitctirit  LAmi,  OldenbDrg, 
183S ;  H.  DloekminD,  ffritriiA  Patalimi,  Loipaio,  ISM  ;  l^ci^w, 
JaaUt't  Lfhnnclliadi,  ZBcibrucVen,  1S30. 

To  Oiainnay  be tdid.^U.  iiriil,  (iiulqiuinieti  fir timljvttim 
fkittTiu.  ISn;  I}! JumnltonMioa't Ltctvram £dtHatuin,16H; 
KDnie'iC/iarailtrUidcT,  itlied.,  liJi;  Dilla,  OudL  dt  Xrtii- 
Awiv,  Sled-,  1873;  U.  aid  R.  L.  l^dnwoith'a  Awfioi/ Sduator, 
I>tei,177S;  lUtooLoli-BillaVB^'VHHTi.iwmaaJ'.JHM;tnot- 
Iited  IiyUnlJoraceUanD.  Doatoi..  U.S.i  B.  doOump's  UUInin 
44  FuMeai,  1871;  Iiaac  Tsyler  Eim*  m»ttdiM!  T,  H.  Kohle'i 


if  iriilidruni  by  hij  pannti. 


nhich  h'«  paroD 


by  the  rellgims  body  le 


muK  n  «  ui»  bfoii^'ng 
ahswn  In  a  time  tabla  eoos^ninaly  pc 
B.  School  mast  b»  osen  to  inipeeeoD,  < 
loquite  into  Idigwn*  knoaltdga. 


tchoot  mettiait,  aad  mnM  ba 
■  in  Iho  acHotiL 
loept  that  th*  bupecMr 
iquite  into  nURwa*  KnoalMga. 
4.  Behoof  most  be  condncled  in  aecMdanco  wilh  the  coadltloss 
reqnlRd  la  obtain  s  parliunientaiy  gnat. 

When  the  Edncation  Departmeot  are  satisfied  after 
inquiry  that  the  supply  of  public  elementary  schools  u 


■pplic»tioQ  is  made  to  then>to  that  effect  by  the  persona 
who  would  be  the  electora  if  there  were  a  school  board  (in 
a  borough  by  council),  and  (2)  when  they  are  satisfied  that 
the  managers  of  an  elementary  school  are  onwilling  or 
unable  to  maintain  it,  and  by  ita  discontinoance  the  supply 
for  the  district  will  become  insiitQciaol.  Tlia  bodyol  the 
Act  describes  the  constitution,  powan,  dntias,  and  nvenne* 
of  school  boaids,  as  in  ^s  following  brief  at 


EDUCATION 


th«  nlapnoi  [a  ■  piriili,  udx  nttr  ^rlng  n  namWr  ot  ntM 
(qui  to  tba  Bunbd  of  nnuele*,  hiTliiK  tlu  tight  la  f^n  ill  or 
Uf  Dunbtr  of  uck  TOtM  to  107  ob<  c*dlidit^  ui  Is  dlitribul* 
Iban  u  Ih  plwMi.  Th*  aDmba  of  mcmben  Tula  fnm  S  to  IS 
u  ms*  b*  d*t*nitB*d.  Tlia  London  kIuioI  bdtri  iM  olKtid  imdai 
({■Mill  ngoktlow. 

i.  futnt  wirf  Didiet.—Enrj  Khaol  boird,  lor  Iht  poipM*  of 
pmWdlDS  loBdarit  paUia  uhool  icoiminodaUoii  tor  their  lUitriet. 
lur  pnnlda  or  Impron  Khoolhoma  ind  lopplf  Khool  qipumtoi 
Ac,  ud  pcmhui  or  t&ka  on  Ictsa  uiv  Uad  or  day  rifbt  OTsr  Ujid. 
Beet.  ^  contuDi  rwakdoDa  under  which  the  oompuljiorj  ponhvA 
of  nlca  IDA7  Lo  madt  Th«  kIidoIj  proTidpd  by  the  baud  muit 
comply  nitb  ths  following  coDiCtioni : — (1)  Tlir;  mut  be  pabllo 
(tenuatuj  idiooli.  In  the  Ka»  doOiied  tbore ;  (2)  No  nligiou 
alochlim  or  religioiu  formuljirT,  ■tbich  i>  djitiacdie  of  uiy 
[■rticulu  drnomiiulian,  ihsU  be  Uiight  In  ths  tcboolj.  The  boerd 
of  nliing  toooei)  to 
,.  ™,  ™i3„.  the  Lo»rd 

. , .who  will 

UumjioB  nominate  ■  new  boud.  The  feet  of  children  ittinding' 
b«id  Khooli  ue  to  bt  fixed  hj  th*  bowl,  with  th«  oooMul  o(  the 
tkparlmeoC.  but  th*  bMid  miy  remit  fea  on  locoaiit  ol  pararty 

'-- wablo  period  not  aucading  aii  monthe,  ud  it  li  ax- 

'      '  ->    '  "       '    lemlHion  ahall  not  be  deuaed  to  U 
r.  (n«  (chuola  1017 


CpnnlT  dtcUrcd  Ihxt  " 
nmliial  raliaf "  fiian  to  the  ] 
(atxbliahad  whan  the  Edun 


filial  Ttliaf "  gii 
tihiiahf'  -•— 


tat.     Fnrthi-, 

o  Dapartment  ua  atiiBad 
....,  — ..    nch  *a  to  lacdar  Cham  nacaiury. 

...joXSeublea  tho  boird  to  p*y  the  te«  of  poor  chlldrai  attend- 
iog  tny  pnblia  •laaantu]'  ichool,  but  "  no  nch  parmont  ahall  b* 
made  or  refiued  on  eoodition  of  tha  cMId  attfindiiig  any  publio 
tlamantary  achool  other  than  tuch  aa  may  bo  aelected  by  the 
parent  i.tic\  and  inch  payment  ehall  not  be  d«mad  to  be  parochial 
rfllff."  Tbii  cUnat,  which  cieited  ■  vajt  anuraot  of  ogipoaltiaa  ia 
r^rlkmant,  wu  repealed  by  33  and  10  Vict,  c  G9  (h  lifra). 

S.  Simua. — Tha  eiptnaci  of  the  board  are  to  bt  paid  from  a 
f.ind  called  tha  ichool  luad,  coutlituttd  primarily  by  the  Icei  of 
tlia  childreo.  money*  ptoridnl  by  Puliunent.  or  tvted  by  loan, 
At  IveeiTti  in  an^  other  way,  and  inpFlemealad  d;^  tha  ratci,  to  ha 
V-vlcd  by  tho  rating  aulhonty.  In  (jro^ding  buildinga,  kc.,  tha 
Ixtard  may  borrow  money  ac  as  to  aprcod  the  pajmenl  orar  Kveral 
Tract,  not  excaedlng  fifty.  (Sm,  at  to  thii  power,  Elementary  Ednca. 
lion  Art  1873. 110.) 

^-hool  boaidaoiiy  by  a  bya-law  icqnlre  thaparantaof  all  children 
^Iwten  B>*»d  Ihlrlica  tOHnd  them  to  acbcol,  anditli  arcaion- 
alile  eicui*  (1)  that  th*  child  ii  rtcaiftng  afficiani  inalncUon  in 
lume  oihtr  naontr.  or  (1)  la  pctTinied  by  aieknaM,  n  (S]  ibat 
that  than  it  no  pablic  elimanurr  achool  within  each  dialanea  nol 
tiL-eading  thtc*  tnili*  u  Iho  by«.lawa  may  pnacriba.  Dnaehe*  of 
any  anch  bya-Uw  may  b«  rECovurtd  la  a  nuaniu;  Buantr,  bnt  tha 
penalty  ahall  not  excMd  fire  ahiUingi  including  coati. 

KliallTt  it  U  ptorldcd  that  in  futniano  parliamentatT  ffrant  ahall 

i I-* .  __u-_l  _!.:.!.  J _„. ._  _:,k:-  »l.-'jrB..j*: * 


"  publio  demon     . 
nud*  in  Ttipcct  of  nligioi 

with  a  rdigiooa  dcoominn 

-IluI.     Othrcwii.  till 


'hioh  dKi 


tha  dntyot  a)ic3igMidfaM,irMtUaAaradlMUity>|q 
■aldfae,  nolixoeKling  tliraapaBsaparwHk,arMctfVtthn( 


Thii  pafmeat  *nly*cta  thi  pu«Dt  taoa  i  _ 
or  diMbUit;,  uul  h*  i*  anlitlid  to  lalact  tha  lekacL  At 
roUowiag  Dsw  ttgnlatiom  we  nuda  u  to  tb«  parliuBtar 
gnut.  A  child  obtttiniog  bttore  tha  ■■■  of  ritnt  t 
csitificaU  of  proGcimcT  and  of  doa  iMaBdiBWt  m  Klh 
Act  msatianM,  majr  ha**  li  i*  kImoI  fact  for  tlw  Ml  Am 
join  paid  (or  him  hf  tha  EdnftloB  DoputBMrt— «A 
school  foes  to  ba  oalcalatad  u  aehool-paaeati  Th*  pu>  it 
DO  loDgor  to  ba  T»ducad  by  ita  oxcaaa  abon  the  inwiof 
tho  ichool,  noUaa  it  aioocda  ]Ta.  6d.  pw  diild  ■  *mi{i 
BttenduiM,  but  «hiU  cot  aicaad  that  kmaant  cioBtt;  tlu 
■line  Ban  b;  thiik  tb«  incona  at  tha  achool,  MMr  tba 
ths  grant,  eicecdi  it  Special  gnnti  mtj  ba  Mda  to 
placa*  ID  which  ths  popaktioa  ia  amalL  Odxt  di^ 
rcl&ta  to  iuduitritl  teluMU,  •dmioiatntiTa  prarisM^ic 

&(if/aiKl.— Freriooa  to  tho  Edaeation  ^cadaa^iclrf 
1872,  tho  pnblie  clementaij  odnaaiaD  latad  nlbt  lU 
panxjiitl  ifitom,  •applemeotad  in  man  ikmI  tJMi  ^ 
tin  parliameDtatir  gtanta  fram  tha  Cwoitara  ol  Caoacd 
OD  Eduratiou.  Undat  tba  old  k«  tho  haritatak  «nij 
parish  were  bound  to  prorido  k  ■chooHwna^  lad  t*  ol- 
tribnte  ths  tclioolmutar'a  ailair,  half  of  «h^  Itmtn, 
Ku  Icgallj  cliirgeabia  od  tananta.* 

TLd  Educitioa  Act  of  1873  aataUiibM  fir  a  liHitii 
nmabec  of  yean  ■  Board  of  Bducatlod  for  Seotliwl,  t*  ka 
responiibls  to  ths  Scotch  EdncatioD  Danaituantef  tka  Fn<T 
Cunncil,  00  which  ita  faoctioM  ata  oltiMAtdr  to  dmbc 
Ths  board  Duksa  an  enDDil  rapott  to  tha  dtputBcat 

A  school  board  noat  ba  alectcd  in  onif  paiU  ui 
burgh  u  dsGnad  in  the  AeL  Tha  anvber  of  mmAui 
(bstwesn  Gts  and  fifloao)  ia  fizad  bj  iha  Beaid  of  Efao- 
tioD,  and  no  taachar  in  a  pnbUe  achool  is  alieibU  Ih 
election  is  b;  cnmnlatiTS  Tola,  and  dispntad  Jacticoi  s.i 
to  be  settled  b;  ths  ahsti£  Tha  achool  boaid  is  a  Vody 
mrporste.  Existing  parish,  buigh,  nnd  ethn  s^hooii, 
ettablbhed  under  fonncr  Aete,  are  to  ba  handed  ant  It 
the  icbool  board. 

The  school  botid,  noting  under  ths  Board  of  Idulu^ 
j  (hall  proride  •  auffieisnt  anpp^  of  acLool  acceoBodiii^ 


•dditi 


■al  a 


existing  efScient  achools  are  to  ba  takan  iota  acsnii. 
-~-r~|-  .  nhithor  public  ot  not  Fronaion  ia  nada  lor  tU  hi* 
ig  a  boaid     fcnnce  of  existing  schools  to  ths  school  board. 

The  clausaa  aa  lo  the  eehuol  fond,  and  iLa  pew^  rf  Iks 


tha  admin<i»tion  of  tlic  jfianl,  anch  minutae  to  lie  one  month  on  board  to  impoes  Tstn  and  to  borrow  money.  Ire  M 

rf  t  vil'"!  ™  F  ^J^  '■"i'^V-S^""  "r'fif  ".".^'^wn  I  ttoM  in  ths  English  Act.,  and  it  is  dselarad  that  Ni 

Tba  f.kmt^utarv  bducatioo  Act,  IBf3,  amends  tha  Act  of  ld70  .      ,,      .    m  i."    l            ^1.      l-i      i.nv  ^.i_: 

In  Kfonl  partic  Jar.  no.  necc-ar^to  b.  apcclficd  haia.  ">'  l«lii)of  ol  borgh  or  parish  achocda  ahril  bs  ad^l 


The  Elementary  Educ&tioti  Act,  1876,  which  came  iti 
>!:rDtiou<iu  the  1st  Jauuac;  1S7T,  declares  that  it  shall 
>e  (iuly  of  tho  jiarent  of  every  child  (menDing  tbcreby  a 
I'liilJ  between  the  ngea  of  fire  and  fourteen)  to  causa  such 
chilli  to  rucciTe  efficient  elementary  instmcb'on  in  reading, 
wrilin;,  and  Bcithmetic, — ths  duty  to  be  enforced  by  the 
(Idlers  anil  pcmiltio  specified  in  tha  Act  The  employment 
lit  childrvD  under  the  aye  of  ten,  01  over  that  ago  without 
a  certiorate  of  proficiency  or  ol  pnviiiua  due  attcodance  at 
a  certified  efficient  school,  is  ptabibilcJ  unlcas  the  child  ia 
iitlinding  icbou]  in  accardanco  with  the  Factory  Acta,  or 
lybyo-isw  uoder  ths  Education  Acta.  Section  10  >ub- 
s-.i:uti»  (or  section  2So(  theAct  of  1873  the  following  :— 
"Th4  parant,  not  Wing  a  paiipfr,  of  any  child,  who  la  naable  by 
ftaa  -n  ■»r  povf-rty  to  pay  the  orlinaiy  itt  for  such  child  at  a  public 
TlruiiBtAryai'Li'il.nruiypaitaf  auchfcT,  naT  apply  tolhe|nia.-dinni 
hiTiag  jatiaJiction  in  the  parish  ia  which  he  naid**;  und  It  (hall 


■hiih  Ihe  fM*  da  hit  <i 


by  ths  board,  and  that  tha  boud  shall  bo  al 
y  or  funds  to  bt  cnplojad  in 
>o1u*eter*  in  office  at  tha  F*pH  <<  Ihi  Ad 
be  preJDdicsd  in  vtj  of  thw  righl^  ta  sH 
future  appointmenU  shaU  ba  daring  tb  pIsMn  rf  ib 
bo^,  who  shall  assign  aock  MlaiiM  mnd  SMoliwrti  si 
they  think  fit 

8cctionaM-t»ralatatethsqBslllialleaisfli«hM.    ipkDiel 

tcuhar  in  a  pabUo  schaol  bh*  [ a  eaUlsata  af  s     |*rsii 

or  an  aquiTaltat  aa  defined  ia  ths  Aot  ^      ,_, 

Section  S3  contaJBB  ptwMsH  b*  Um  nsMaase  ty  *•  1^ 
b..ard  or  higher  elaas  MUle sefaseU b  bw^wkM  siaiskra 
pru^ticbla  to  ba  nIasMd  tioss  th*  uiuiiiljiaf  gMa|  <■  *g 
rn.liaction,Bthetth*hnds«^Wi]tlh*»issaailirfw»**' 
in.i.^ct>on  on  tb.  Uaber  l»^hee.^>i  wlaa  ^IJST^— 
tndowireiit  or  othmllU  a  i*>fak  Bsha4fe  k  ■•»»"»? 
in<t>iictioB  In  th.  hlgb«r  bJaAs^  K  tSi^badMsl  ta  ts  sl#« 
diaa  achool  an' " ^-*- 


'  Th.  folltwiiig  aia  th*  A*  i**Ifc  i*ssalliaa  Mmlll  iij* 
Id  lh>  Edaeatlaa  Act  tl  101:— Act  A  task  ftll  I  Ifc  l"*i!^ 
Klui  Williuot  i  «  0«.  UI.  a  M I  1  an  1  *!*.  a. «,  s«l»* 
U  Viet,  b  107. 


1  D  "W  — E  D  W 


fiSl 


FuliimFKlaiT  (cnnti  an  to  U  rawlo  (II  to  kIuwI  boanli,  (£] 
111  thi  nunann  of  hit  aehodl  which  ii  effldeatl J  sooMtmting  to 
'  tutioD.  No  gnnt  iluU  to  aula  in  ihmM  of  (1) 
ulnctioa,  (3)  nnr  (cliooU,  not  toiog  ^oblit  •ehoili, 
ppwn  thtt  thcj  m  nanliid,  nnid  tieug  lad  to  tii* 
«U(f  of  tin  pirmts  or  tha  children  for  whom  llwij 


™dfd,  ( 


._..■  of  the  loaUty. 
fltttion  B8  iTlha  conKicnct  ulaiuc,  aod  it  but  ba  mesllotMd  tlut 
tht  urtuDble  cI  Ih>  Act  lUtaa  that  it  i>  eiptdiant  that  muugan  of 
luibfic  acliaali  ihould  be  at  libcrtr  to  continoe  the  cnitom  of  jdnug 
■' iDitmcIioQ  in  nligion  to  cUildran  whoaa  pannti  did  not 
objett,  nith  liberty  to  paraitt,  without  fcrfeiting  any  of  tha  otbal 
■ilnntagea  of  Iba  echoola,  to  elect  that  their  cEildren  ahosld  not 
h  luglnieliaii."  Section  t3  tmpiiH*  os  pueBta  th*  dot* 
ng  DlemeDtiiry  initrnction  for  chltdren  between  At*  and 
and    the   [vwlUt  board  ihall  par  the  tM   tar  poor 

r  haoMi  or  WQrIuhopa  I'liiilL  be  deemed  to  liaFs 
otiea  ot  panota  wilh  nrfanDC*  to  the  adneatloa 
nificato  of  the  ehild'a  proBcieacy  bj  an  iupaatoi 
t  or  ampln^  from  proceeding  nndar  tha  Act, 
itD  to  the  noD-odncatiaiiil  daUea  impoad  b} 
i!hno1inuten  (dow  tranafentd  to  laglatiim],  ftna 
a'  Fund,"  to  which  naw  maatoa  an 


of  proTiding  dI 


ihildnn 


at  required  to  contrihuti 
Tha£<iiicaliL>nBaud,ci 


r,  haabe 

Irdand. — Tha  publln  elemenUty  achool  sysCam  depamU 
an  graiita  made  to  the  lord-lieutsDUit,  to  ba  expanded  nader 
tha  direction  of  coinmisaionen  aonrimted  bj  tha  CrowD, 
ind  named  "  Tlie  ComniiUioneni  of  Netiunal  Education. ' 
Tha  commiuionen  wore  incorponted  bjthisnuna  in  1846, 
with  power  to  hold  land  to  the  yenrij  ralua  of  £40,000. 
The  following  etatemout,  bikea  from  the  nilea  and  regula- 
liona  of  tha  commiasionen  appended  to  their  report  for 
1873,  eihiblta  the  leading  points  of  tha  ByBtemueoDtiB«t«d  j 
with  that  now  obtbliahed  in  England  and  Scotland. 

ehildnn  of  all  i<enuasioD%  aa  f ir  ai  poa^blo  in  the  aama  ubool,  ' 
upon  the  fandaTnenlal  principle  thtt  no  attempt  ahall  to  made  to 
intcrfrre  with  the  pcciDiic  rrligioui  tentU  of  anjr  docription  ot 
Chrialiao pupils,     lliiaotinieilwiebof HepMejeel)''>Covernnient  . 

rrlli^oiti  denomLnaliotta  *honId  co-openCe  In  conducting  natiunal  I 

The  commissioners  grant  nld  either  to  vaated  achoaU  [ 
{i.t.,  Rcboals  vested  in  themselves,  or  in  local  truataea  to  bo 
mitiDtained  by  them  as  nation^  Bfhoola)  or  to  non-Tcated 
(i.e.,  private  schools),  find  the  grant  may  ba  tonarda  pay- 
ment of  salary  ar  supply  of  baoke,  or,  in  tha  caae  of  Tested 
Bchuola,  towards  providing  buildin^j. 

The  local  government  of  tha  national  acliooli  is  Taitad  in 
the  local  patrons  or  manigeis  thereof,  and  tha  local  patron 
ia  the  peraOD  who  applies  in  the  Erst  inalance  to  place  the 
ichool  in  conaectioD  iwilh  the  board,  unlesa  otherwise 
■pecitled.  The  pstron  may  manage  the  achool  by  himsell 
or  by  a  depaty.  If  the  echoul  ia  controlled  by  ft  committee 
or  Tested  in  trustees,  tho/Are  the  patrons.  A  patron  ma; 
nominate  his  successor,  and  in  case  of  death,  his  legal 
represeDtative  if  he  was  a  layman,  and  hii  ancceeaor  in  alGc« 
if  he  was  a  ctciieni  patron,  will  be  lecogniied  by  the  com- 
misaionere.  The  local  patrons  have  the  power  ot  appoint^ 
ing  and  removing  tBirhers,  subject  to  A  nue  requiring  thre» 
months'  notice  to  thif  teacher.  Every  national  school  nust 
be  Tisited  three  times  a  year  by  inspectors.  , 

la  non-Tested  schools,  the  commissioaers  do  not  in  ganerai 
make  any  conditions  as  to  the  nsa  of  the  bailding  alter 
■chool  hours  ;  but  no  national  school  honse  shall  be  emplGyed 
at  any  time,  even  temporarily,  03  the  stated  place  of  divioL' 
worship  of  any  religions  commiinity,  and  no  grant  will  h.- 
mode  to  a  school  held  in  a  place  ot  won&ip.  Id  all 
national  schools  thero  must  ha   secular '  instruction  fonv 


tie  ohildTan  of  all  eommiuiioiii,  that  doa  Ngud  b«  had  to 
pimttal  right  ud  anthori^,  ud  that  aeoocdingly  no  child 
sbaD  receiTB  at  bi  prtaant  ti  anj  nligioDa  inatntctioD  of 
ivhich  his  paitota  oEgnardiana  duapprore.  Ia  Don-Teated 
tchools  it  ia  for  the  pabona  and  local  nuiiagen  to  datenniue 
nhatbar  anj  and  vW  nligioni  inatniction  aball  be  giren. 
I  a  all  natuDkl  sebooU,  tlie  patrana  htve  tha  ti^t  t«  pennit 
Uie  Scriptore*  to  ba  read;  and  in  all  TMted  ichodli  the; 
mnst  afford  opportonitiea  for  tha  aane,  if  tha  paraQta  or 
goanliana  leqnin  it  (e.  k.) 

EDWA&D,  or  EiswaKi  L,  king  o(  tb»  AngkhSuona, 
\^SB  tha  eldeat  aon  of  Alfred  tlw  west,  uid  aoeceedtd  hi* 
I  ,ther,  hy  tha  Toice  of  the  Witu,  36th  October  SOI.  Ba 
\'.ta  then  about  thirtjyeaia  if  age,  aod  had  elrMdj  in  S93 
iliatinguished  himself  tyinflictingadiiietroM defeat oa  the 

I  «nea  at  Fombam.  Bis  election  to  the  thtMM  wm  dinnted 
bf  hie  coDsin  Eibelwold,  who,  Iwgning  hiinaelf  with  the 
Dauea  of  NorthuJobria,  vaged  with  Taiying  anccasa  •  cinl 
nar  qt  four  ;ean'  doratiun.  It  waa  broo^t  to  a  doae  in 
036  by  Etbelwold'a  death  in  battle,  when  Edward  ooDclndad 
a  peace  with  the  East  Anglions  and  Northumbrian*.  The 
l>ici£aaIiiHi  waa  not,  however,  of  a  very  ntiifactoi;  nature, 
^od  waanot  ot  long  oontiunance,  for  in  910  Edward  "sent 
Hit  a  force  of  Wcat  Eaiona  and  Mercians,  who  greatly 
Epoiled  the  aony  ol  the  north,"  and  in  Sll  the  Danes, 
rtcaiTiog  huge  reinfoicementa  from  Fnuice,  made  repeated 
attacks  on  Wenex  and  Mereia.  Against  thia  conunon 
i;  lamy  Edward  and  his  aiatei  EtheLSeda,  who  became  "  lady 
I'f  Mereia  "  in  912,  formed  eor^oinl  meeauna.  Ethelfleda 
drove  the  Danes  from  Mereia,  and  to  aeenre  her  oonqaaats 
emctad  the  fortresses  of  Bridgeuorth,  Stafford,  Tamvortb, 
aad  Woiwick  i  while  Edward,  by  adopting  tha  aame  methods 
in  East  AngUa  and  Easei,  gradually  aecompliahed  the  com- 
\  lele  anbjugation  ot  the  Danes.     On  tha  death  ot  Ethelfleda 

I I  922  be  aooeied  Mereia  to  his  own  crown,  and  became 
king  of  all  Enghuul  south  of  the  Humber.  But  thii  was 
not  the  whale  result  of  his  victoriea,  for  tha  Danes  of  , 
Xorthumbria,  tlis  Welsh,  tha  Scots,  and  tha  Britons  of 
Stratbclyde,  either  from  dread  of  his  power  or  from  desire 
for  hi*  protection,  voluntarily  chose  Iiim  to  be  their  "  father 
jnd  lord."  Be  died  in  92G.  Inferior  to  his  father  in  the 
liigher  mocxil  and  intellectual  qualities,  Edward  macifested 
;:tf  t*  aapeiior  (o  his  as  a  legislator  and  warrior ;  and  nndei 
!.im  tha  Anglo-Saion  rule  attained  a  fame  and  influence  to 
which  it  had  never  before  mode  a  near  approximation. 

EDWABD,  or  EiDWAitD  IL,  auraamed  tha  Martyr,  an 
.lDgla.Saion  king,  succeeded  bu  father  Edgar  in  976,  at 
ihe  age  of  about  thirteeen  yesn.  Ha  waa  the  elder  son  of 
Edgar,  and  ia  laid  to  have  been  Mcommended  by  him 
OS  hia  succosot;  but  tits  party  ilt  the  alato  oppoeed  to 
ihe  monki  supported  nevertheless  the  cluiios  of  hia  yonngar 
lirother  EtbelAd,  soa  of  Eltrido,  and  only  seven  yean  of 
;.ge.  The  iuQuence  of  Dunston  was,  however,  aufhcieutly 
:;re«t  to  overbear  ail  oppuoitioo,  and  in  a  somewhat 
nummary  fashion  he  presented  Edward  to  tha  Witan  at 
Wincbeater,  and  consecnUad  him  king.  During  his  short 
reign  the  only  circumstances  worthy  of  notice  are  the 
juutelabatwaen  the  two  parties  in  the  state,  and  the  tapid 
lacline  of  tha  authority  of  Dunstau  and  tha  monk*.  '1  lie 
death  of  Edirard,  which  occurred  in  978,  was  the  result  of 
1  base  act  of  treachery  on  the  part  of  Elfrida.  He  waa  re- 
luming exhausted  from  the  chase  at  Warebam  whan  he 
ns  lured  to  her  residsnce,  and  was  stabbed  in  the  back 
while  paitoking  of  bospitality  before  her  palace  gate. 

EDWAHD,  or  E^wakd  IIL,  king  of  the  Anglo^uoua, 
tumamed,  on  account  ot  his  reputation  for  nperior 
nnctity,  the  Ccotessor,  wa*  the  son  of  Elbalred  IL  and 
Emma,  daughter  of  £ichard  L  of  Nomandj,  and  waa  bom 
at  Islip,  Oifotdahire.  probab!/  in  1004.  On  the  aUctian 
.of  Sweod  to  tha  throne  of  E'  gland  in  1013,  Enuu  with 
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Imt  ImbiDd  asA  iuoSlj  took  refoge  in  NormAncly ;  tnd 
Edwsidy  BOtwithfUndiiig  the  marriage  of  Emma  to  Oanabe 
in  1017,  oonta'nned  to  reside  at  the  Norman  caurt^  until  he 
waa  leealied  to  Eng^d  by  Hardieannte  in  1041. 
Hardioannte  died  in  1042,  and  "  before  the  king  was  bnried, 
all  folk  ohose  Edward  to  be  king  at  London  ;  **  but  partlj 
irom  hiaown  nnwiUingness  to  accept  the  crown,  and  partlj 
from  the  opposition  of  the  Danes  who  came  into  England 
with  Canute^  his  coronation  did  not  take  plaoe  till  AprO 
1043.  The  chief  agent  in  OTercoming  hm  scmpUa,  ana  in 
onellingall  mnnnars  of  opposition  agunst  his  election,  was 
Godwin  the  West  Saxon  earl,  whose  influence  was  at  that 
time  paramount  in  England.  The  exact  nature  of  the  rela- 
tions between  Godwin  and  Edward  has  been  the  subject  of 
eonsiderable  discussion;  but  the  most  probable  view  of  the 
matter  is  that^  untQ  after  the  marnage  of  Edward  to 
Edgitha,  daughter  of  Godwin,  in  1045,  these  were  on  the 
wh(de  cordial  and  friendly,  but  that  gradually  the  king's 
preference  of  Normans  to  Anglo-Sa^ns,  his  necessary 
friendship  with  Leof ric  of  Mercia  and  Siward  of  Northnm- 
bria,  and  his  growing  dread  of  Godwin's  ambitious  charac- 
ter, led  to  misunderstand]  ag  and  distrust  It  wA,  probably, 
at  the  instigation  of  Godwin  that  Edward,  on  his  accession 
to  the  throne,  deprived  his  mother  Emma  of  her  poeseesions, 
and  caused  her  to  live  in  retirement  at  Wincnester,  and 
that  he  banished  from  the  kingdom  the  chief  Danish 
partisans  who  opposed  his  election.  For  the  first  eight 
years  his  reign  was  oomparatiTely  tranquil,  the  only  dream- 
stances  worthy  of  mention  being  a  threatened  iuTasion  by 
Norway,  the  ravages  cominltted  by  pirates  in  Kent  and 
Essex,  and  the  outlawry  of  Sweyn,  son  of  Godwin,  for 
the  seduction  of  the  i^bess  of  Leominster.  Li  1051^ 
Eostaoe,  count  of  Boulogne,  in  endeavouring  to  quarter  his 
followers  on  the  town  of  Dover,  was  resisted  by  the 
burghers,  and  a  quarrel  ensuing,  several  Normans  were  slain. 
The  king,  on  hearing  Eustace's  account  of  the  afiair,  with- 
out further  inquiry,  commanded  Godwin  to  chastise  the 
town  by  military  execution.  Godwin  demanded  a  trial ; 
but  the  king  incited  it  is  said  by  Bobert,  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  suumioned  a  meeting  of  the  Witan  at 
Gloucester,  not  for  the  purpose  of  inquiring  into  the  affair 
at  Dover,  but  to  pass  judgment  on  Godwin  for  his 
contumacy.  Ultimately,  Godwin  thought  it  prudent  to 
leave  the  country  and  take  refuge  in  Flanders.  It  was- 
daring  his  abtujoce  that  William,  duke  of  Normandy,  visited 
EngUnd  ;  and  if  this  prince  did  not  then  receive  the 
promise  of  the  crown  from  Edward,  his  ambition  to  possess 
it  and  his  hopes  of  success  wcro  doubtless  confirmed  by  his 
visit  There  seems  to  have  been  grneral  regret  at  Godwin's 
absence;  and  enoouragcd  by  the  assurances  be  received  from 
Ea^Iand,  he  gathered  a  fluct,  and  uniting  with  Harold, 
appeared  before  Iiondon.  The  king  endeavoured  to  oppose 
him,  but  was  obl>(:od  to  yield  to  \he  wuhes  of  his  subjects, 
and  Godwin  and  his  sons  were  rctnntHtcd  in  their  posses- 
sions. When  her  father  left  England,  Edgitha  had  been 
deprived  of  her  property  and  sent  to  the  royal  abbey  of 
Wherwcll,  but  on  his  rotum  she  was  restored  to  her  former 
position.  Godwin  died  in  1053,  and  after  his  death  Harold 
attained  to  great  influence,  and  virtually  ruled  the  kingdom 
in  the  name  of  Fdward.  Towards  the  end  of  10C5  Edward's 
health  begvi  rapidly  to  fail.  He  had  rebuilt  the  ancient  abbey 
of  Westinbftor,  and  Lis  only  wish  was  U)  be  present  at  its 
•onsccration,  which  was  to  take  place  oh  the  28th  December, 
but  ovcr-ezertion  on  some  previous  festival  days  was  too 
much  for  hi.s  nimaining  strength.  His  share  in  the  ceremony 
hod  to  lie  performed  by  deputy,  and  he  died  6th  January 
lOGC.  It  was  his  last  wish  that  Harold  should  succeed  hun 
on  the  tlirone.  The  virtues  of  Edward,  it  has  been  said, 
were  monastic  rather  than  kingly.  His  aims  were  just  and 
righteous,  and  he  showed  his  interest  in  his  subjects  by  the 


preparation  of  a  digest  of  the  kwi  of  ilM  kingdom,  isilif 
the  repeal  of  the  Dane^eld,  or  war  tax;  bat  hii  v«k 
chaiBcter  and  hia  feeble  mtenat  in  worldly  mattm  cB»d 
the  real  govemmeai  of  the  W«g3ffpi  daring  his  rsigato  bi 
placed  aknoat  entirely  in  the  haoda  of  lavoantsiL 

See  FslAnra's  fftdorf  qf  a§  Am§io  Snmou.  Qimb'i  ITUn  ^ 
tt«  JSttgrniHoflt,  and  MpesiaUy  AesBnsTj&MmCbi^i^  U 
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EDWABD  L  (12S9-1S07),  kingof  England,  «MlkiK& 
of  Henry  HL  of  Rngland,  aadofElaaiior,  dan^iftvof  th? 
count  of  Proven^  and  was  bom  al  Wertmiaatsr,  Jm  K. 
1239.    In  1202  he  was  named  governor  of  Gskodj  t 
room  of  Simon  de  Montfort,  with  whom  Henry  vis  di*- 
satisfied;  and  in  1264,  bj  hk  muriag^  with  FImbt 
dauf^r  of  AlphooaoX  ^  OMtili^  ho  acenred  to  tWE^^l: 
for  a  time  nndiapoted  nosaeasioa  of  that  provinca,    Attt: 
battle    of    Lewes,   13th    May    1864^  Edwiid,  hf  tb» 
impetuosity  of  his  attack,  at  fint  defeairi  the  baroH  vit£ 
great  alau^ter,  but  hj  hia  too  giMfc  lashMM  in  pant 
failed  to  give  the  king  proper  support  in  wmcAmfuid 
the  field,  and  waathnaHie  cause  ulkiiaats^  of  the  warn 
rout  of  the  royal  foroasL    He  waa  taksD  piso— ,  bit 
escaping  by  a  dever  stafea^MB,  ha  Joioed  with  -the  eoi  if 
Gloucester,  and  inflieteda  djsaaferoiis  defeal  qd  DslCflBtfcrt 
and  his  sons  at  Eveaham,  Angnafe  S,  126A.    In  lS6t,  st 
the  request  of  the  Fope^  ho  vndartook  a  awads  ta  df 
Holy  Land.    He  naohed  it  in   ISTO^  and  in  1271  k 
oaptnred  Kasareth  and  — — **«H  all  the  Tnks  feod 
within  its  walla.    In  nvsngs^  ptAm,  for  this  ae^  n 
assassin,  on  June  12, 1272;  stabliad  Um  in  tfiras  jkm 
with  a  poisoned  snow;  but  his  ▼igonns  UMstifitwn 
triumphed  over  his  iiduiaB  and  ho  eoMplstijy  isooffari. 
In  the  same  year  his  father  died,  and  m  wis  ptMUnd 
king^    He  had  arrived  at  SieQywlmlliSBsmaiiMksdkiB. 
but  instead  of  going  diieet  to  ^g^gUmi^  i^^  cnaasd  ofsrt» 
Italy,  and  thence  into  Tnae^  wiiers  in  a  tnfittn)«t 
his  followers  quazreDed  with  those  of  the  eoont  of  Qsloai! 
and  he  alew  the  count  in  8in,g^  eombaL    Bi  Issded  a 
England  August  2, 1274^  and  was  crowasd  oo  ^  19ti 
In  October  of  the  same  year  he  issued  writs  to  inqniit  lEtc 
the  state  of  the  realm,  and  the  next  year  then  wvt  vancd 
the  laws  called  the  Statatea  of  Westnunster,  which  mctaai 
many  of  the  abuses  of  the  feudal  ayatem,  asoond  fnsdoB 
from  undue  influence  in  the  election  of  shsrift  sod  dicr 
justices,  and  threatened  irith  penaltiea  eertaia  oppnain 
acts  on  the  part  of  tiie  baiona.    la  1277  ho  eunqMrs* 
Wales  and  caused  Llewelyn  to  ana  for  peace;  hot  ia  1"^. 
a  Welsh  war  again  broke  ont»  which  ""^tir^H  til  tk 
death  of  LlewdTyn  in  1282.     Edwaid'a  pha  to  eteia 
money  for  the  expenses  of  this  war,  bt  ■"■"■"■■'■f  f' 
consultation  in  1283  reineaentaiivee  oc  the  shm  fk 
boroughs,  and  the  church,  waa  the  gena  of  the  Es^ 
House  of  Commonsi  althon^  ths  first  piupsijy  eooilitt^ 
ParUament  did  not  meet  till  1295.    A  1ms  oeditiKt 
method  of  raising  money  was  the  bamshasB^  la  ISSO,  c* 
the  Jews  from  England,  on  fondition  that  the  c3«gf  ^ 
laity  submitted  to   a  tax  of  a   fiftssolk    Two  «tk<r 
imi)ortant  decisions  were  the  ooaaaqasDco  of  his  mosi? 
difficulties  >-in  1297  he  refused  snhmiwnn  to  ths  fce?  cC 
Boniface  ^IIL  forbidding  the  demtoba  taxed  ca  tW 
ecclesiastical  revenue^  and  in  1299  Ai  wm  oU^ad  ts  at- 
firm  the  charters  oonferring  oalha  pmla  ttw  qdt  tB  ^ 
their  own  taxation.    In  1290  QnooB  Efaaaor  disi,  i"' ■ 
1293  Edward  entered  into  BMofiatioM  te  a  Mrams  »>^ 
Margaret,  sister  of  Philip  I^  of  P^Moa ;  fcat  oa  asoHit 
of  au  act  of  treacheiT  oo  tha  pvt  of  Iha  TtmA,  te 
negotiations  were  broksn  off  lor  a  tSoM^  aad  tfci  ■snp 
did  not  take  place  tin  1299.    Aom  U96  Iks  Aia  ^ 
Scotland  occnjued  hia  ohSrf  altoatiaD.    U  1191  hi  ^ 
decided  the  daima  of  tho  oaadidBtOBlar  the 
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in  favour  of  Ballol,  ou  eondilion  timt  the  latter  acknow- 
ledged hira  08  lord  paramount,  and  on  the  breokinff  out  of 
Trar  with  Franco  ho  demanded  his  assistance.  On  BalioPB 
refusal,  and  on  letarning  that  ho  hod  entered  into  a  treatj 
with  France,  Edward  in  129G  captured  Berwick,  defeated 
the  Scots  at  Dunbar,  took  the  castlea  of  Boxburgb, 
Jedburgh,  Edinbuigh,  Dumbarton,  and  Stirling,  and, 
receiving  at  Perth  Baliol's  unconditional  surrender,  sent 
him  prisoner  to  the  Tower.  In  1297  Wallace  headed  a 
rebellion  of  the  Scots,  and  defeated  the  English  with  great 
slaughter  at  the  battlo  of  Stirling  bridge ;  but  uezt  year 
the  Scots  suffered  au  overwhelming  defeat  at  Falkirk, 
and  only  prevented  the  further  success  of  the  English  by 
laying  waste  their  own  country.  In  1209  and  1300 
EdwanVs  attempts  at  invasion  met  with  little  auccess  on 
account  of  opposition  from  his  barons.  la  1301  he  in- 
vaded Scotland  for  the  fifth  time,  but  at  the  request  of  the 
king  of  Frauce  granted  it  a  truce.  In  1304  he  compelled 
its  submission,  and  excepted  from  tho  amnesty  granted  to 
the  Scotch  nobles  Sir  William  Wallace,  who  was  captured 
and  executed  in  1305.  In  1307,  to  avenge  Bruce's  murder 
of  Comyn  and  his  attacks  on  the  English,  Edward  resolved 
on  a  seventh  invasion,  and,  though  in  great  bodily  weak- 
ness, determined  to  lead  his  army  in  person  ;  but  his  almost 
nnezaropled  labours  had  already  undennined  his  vigorous 
health,  and  he  died  7th  July  1307,  at  the  village  of  Burgh- 
on-the-Sands,  on  the  fifth  day  of  his  march  northwards  from 
Carlisle.  He  had  given  orders  that  his  dead  body  should 
be  carried  before  the  army  until  his  enemies  were  conquered; 
but  his  son  Edward  made  no  endeavour  to  fulfil  his  wish. 
Tho  body  was  escorted  to  Waltham,  and  was  buri^  at 
Westminster  on  the  27th  October.  In  Edward  were  united 
in  a  rare  degree  both  the  physical  and  mental  qualities  of 
a  great  general ;  and  he  is  one  of  the  few  English  kings, 
and  perhaps  the  first,  who  can  lay  claim  to  the  higher 
qualities  of  statesmanship.  The  measures  which  he  passed 
for  the  government  of  his  own  kingdom,  and  the  conces- 
sions ho  mado  to  the  demands  of  his'subjects,  almost  entitle 
him  to  be  called  the  founder  of  England's  constitutional 
freedom ;  while  the  far-seeing  wisdom  of  his  foreign  policy 
was  shown  by  his  sacrificing  his  influence  in  France  in 
order  to  quell  tho  opposition  to  his  authority  in  Scotland. 
That  his  claims  on  Scotland  were  altogether  just  can  scarcely 
be  affirmed;  but  that  he  clearly  saw  tho  necessity  of  a  union 
of  Scotlaud  and  England,  and  devoted  his  whole  efforts  to 
the  attainment  of  this' end,  is  perhaps  his  highest  title  to 
honourable  remembrance.  His  harsh  manner  of  attaining 
his  end,  and  tho  cruel  punishments  he  exercised  on  those 
who  sought  to  thwart  his  efforts,  may  be  excused  partly 
on  account  of  tho  times  in  which  ho  lived,'.and  partly  as 
arising  from  tho  just  vexation  of  a  seem  and  eager  nature; 
and  they  aro  somewhat  counter-balanced  by  the  righteous- 
ness and  clemency  with  which  he  governed  Scotland  at 
tho  periods  when  it  was  under  his  rule. 

Sec  Hallani's  Middle  Ages;  Pearson's  II islory  of  England  during 
the  Early  and  Middle  Ayes,  vol.  ii. ;  Longman  a  Lcctaret  on  ths 
llisloryof  Evylaiul,  vol.  i. ;  Stubbs's  Earli/  Plantagcnet  King$  ;  Hill 
Burton's  Ilistory  of  Scotland^  vol.  ii.;  and  Gmcn's  Short Siftory 
^  the  English  People, 

EDWARD  II.  (1284-1327),  king  of  England,  fourth  son 
of  Edward  I.  and  of  Eleanor,  was  bom  at  Carnarvon,  April 
25,  1 28 1,  and  became  hcir-apporent  in  1285.  His  first  title 
was  carl  of  Carnarvon,  but  in  1301  he  was  created  earl  of 
Chester  and  prince  of  Wales.  His  personal  character,  and 
the  whole  tenor  and  tendency  of  his  reign,  may  perhaps  be 
best  described  as  the  opposite  of  those  of  his  father.  Though 
not  the  slave  of  any  of  the  worst  vices,  and  not  without 
natural  abilities,  ho  was  weak,  indolent,  and  faithless;  and 
his  utter  incompetence  for  the  position  in  which  fortune 
had  placed  him  requires  no  other  proof  than  the  fate  which 


finally  overtook  him.  His  first  acts  after  the  dooth  of 
his  father  foreshadowed  hie  future  career.  Ho  at  once 
recalled  Piers  Qaveston,  a  favourite  whom  his  father  had 
banished  from  the  court,  and  created  him  cari  of  Cornwall, 
caused  his  father's  body  to  be  buried  at  Westminster,  and, 
after  rejoining  tho  army  for  a  few  days,  returned  again  to 
London,  and  for  six  yeara  made  no  serious  effort  to 
prosecute  tho  war  with  Scotland.  Previous  to  his  coronation 
he  went  to  France  to  bo  married  to  Isabella,  daughter  of 
Philip  II. ;  and  by  appointing  Qaveston  ciiardian  of  the 
kingdom  during  his  absence,  and  loading  him  with 
honours  and  presents  on  his  return,  he  roused  the  animosity* 
of  the  nobles  to  such  a  height  that  it  was  only  ou 
his  promising  to  agree  to  certain  demands  that  might  be 
submitted  to  him  at  a  future  Parliament,  that  they  con- 
sented to  his  coronation.  It  took  niace  25th  February 
1308.  Until  the  noblee  rose  in  rebellion  in  1312,  and 
executed  Qaveston  at  Warwick  castle,  tho  favourito  formed 
a  perpetual  subject  of  dispute  between  the  nobles  and  the 
king,  and  was-  alternately  banished  and  recalled  according 
to  the  king's  exigencies.  In  1311  Parliament  confirmed 
the  report  of  the  "Committee  of  Ordinances"  appointed 
to  reform  the  abuses  of  the  administration.  The  king 
nominally  agreed  to  act  in  accordance  with  the  report,  but 
by  a  saving  clause  secured  to  himself  full  liberty  to  evade  tho 
principal  eimctments,  the  result  of  which  was  a  series  of 
quarreb  with  the  nobles,  becoming  more  serious  each  succes- 
sive time,  followed  by  reconciliations  increasing  gradually 
in  hoUowucss  till  the  end  of  his  reign.  Robert  Bruce 
took  full  advantage  of  tiie  internal  dimculties  of  England, 
and  in  1314  had  reconquered  the  principal  strongholds  of 
Scotland  with  the  exception  of  Stirling  castle.  For  its 
relief  Edward  raised  an  ormv  of  100,000  men,  but  suffered 
a  ruinous  defeat  at  the  battle  of  Bannockbum,  24th  June 
1314.     Edward  made  no   further  effort  of  importance 

X'nst  the  Scots  tiU  1319,  when  he  besieged  Berwick, 
Ji  Bruce  had  taken,  but  was  compelled  to  raise  tho 
siege^  and  concluded  a  two  years'  truce  with  Scotland. 
After  thia  death  of  Piers  Qaveston,  the  place  of  favourite 
with  the  king  was  occupied  by  Hugh  Dcspcuscr.  He  was 
banished  by  Parliament  in  1321,  but  soon  returned;  and, 
provoked  at  this,  the  barons  under  Lancaster  decUired  war, 
but  were  defeated  and  Lancaster  executed  in  !ilarch  1322. 
In  1323  a  fourteen  years'  truce  was  concluded  with 
Soothmd.  In  1324  Edward  was  persuaded  to  send  the 
queen  to  France  in  order  to  settle  somo  disputes  with  the 
French  kin^.  She  succeeded  in  her  mission,  but  refused 
to  return  home,  on  account,  she  affirmed,  of  previous  ill- 
treatment  by  her  husband,  although  doubtless  intrigues 
with  Roger  Mortimer  had  something  to  do  with  her  refusal. 
From  France  she  went  to  Flanders,  and,  raising  a  small 
army  against  the  king,  landed  at  Orwell  koL  Suffolk,  22d 
September  1 326.  The  whole  nation  flocked  to  her  standard, 
Despeaser  was  executed,  and  young  Edward  was  appointed 
guardian  of  the  kingdom.  In  1327,  the  king  was  formally 
deposed  by  Parliament,  and  his  son  elected  in  his  stead. 
A  plot  was  formed  against  the  deposed  monarch  in  the 
same  year,  and  he  was  murdered  with  great  cruelty  at 
Berkeley  Castle  on  the  27th  September.  (See  the  same 
writers  for  this  reign  as  for  the  last) 

EDWARD  m.  (1812-1377),  king  of  Enghmd,  the  eldest 
son  of  Edward  II.  and  of  Isabelb,  was  bom  at  Windsor, 
November  13,  1312.  Ho  was  appointed  guaidian  of 
tho  kingdom  October  26,  1326,  and  received  the  crown 
February  1,  1327.  On  the  24th  Jannoiy  1328  ho  was 
married  to  Philippe,  daughter  of  the  count  of  HatnauItL 
During  his  minority  the  government  of  the  kingdom  was 
intrusted  to  a  body  of  guardians  with  Henry  of  Lancaster 
at  their  head,  but  was  vvtnall^  nsnrped  by  Roger  Bfortimer, 
until  the  king,  irritated  by  his  arrogance,  caused  him  to  be 
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■eijBd  ai  KottiQ^iam  On  Uie  15th  Ootober  laSO,  and  eon. 
Teyad  to  the  Tavper.  He  mm  ezacoted  at  Tjham  on  the 
29th  Nofember.  It  is  nid  to  have  been  cUefly  throng^ 
Mortimer'e  inflnence  that,  on  the  24th  April  1328,  a  peace 


oonclnded  between  England  and  Scotland,  the  chief 
proriaioDe  of  which  were  that  the  Scots  agreed  to  pay 
Fngland  the  sum  of  £20,000,  and  that  Edward  agreed 
de&itelj  to  recognise  the  independence  of  Uie  Scotch 
crown.    The  treaty  was  Tory  nnpopular  in  England,  and 
it  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that,  when  Edward  Beliol 
in  1332  maoe  his  attempt  to  monnt  the  Scotch  throne, 
*  Edward  IIL  gave  him  indirect  assistance,  and  that  after 
Bsliol's  dethxonement  in   1333  an  invasion  of  Scotland 
was  resolTod  on.    On  July  19  Edward  defeated  the  Scots 
at  the  battle  of  Halidon  Hill,  and  receiving  as  the  resolt 
of  his  victory  the  submisston  ot  the  principal  Scotch  noUes, 
he  annexed  the  whole  of  Scotland  sonth  of  the  Forth  to 
his  own  crown,  and  a^wed  Baliol  to  reign  over  the 
remainder  as  titular  king.    Soon  after,  Baliol  was  again  a 
fugitive,  but  was  again  aided  by  Edward  to  mount  a 
nominal  throna     After  a  short  period  of  peace  Edward  in 
July  1336  ravaged  and  burned  Scotland  as  far  as  Aberdeen, 
but  growing  complications  with  France  compelled  him  in  the 
^amo  year  to  letnm  to  England     Though  he  professed  to 
have  a  chim,  trough  his  mother,  on  the  French  throne 
against  Philip  of  Ydois,  that  daim  was  left  in  abeyance 
until  several  acts  of  aggrearion  on  the  part  of  Philip  brought 
about  a  rupture  between  the  two  kinga    The  count  of 
Flanders,  at  Philips  instigation,  had  broken  off  commercial 
relationa  with  England;  French  privateers  were  daily  com- 
mitting ravages  on  English  commerce ;  Aquitaine  was  con- 
tinually threatened  by  desultory  attacks;    and  Philip, 
though  he  heaitated  to  accept  the  responsibility  of  being 
the  first  to  declare  war,  scarcely  attempted  to  conceal  his 
cndeavouia    to  throw    that    responsibility  on    Edward. 
Edward  sailed  for  Flandere  July  16, 1338,  and  at  CoblenU 
held  a'  conference  with  the  emperor  Louis  V.,  at  which 
the  latter  appointed  him  his  vicar-general,  and  cave  orders 
for  all  the  princes  of  the  Low  Countries  to  follow  him  in 
war  fur  the  space  of  seven  yeara.     In  1339  Edward  laid 
siege  to  CSambrai,  but  soon  aiterwards  raised  the  uege  and 
invaded  France.    Philip  advanced  to  meet  him,  but  d^lined 
battle,  and  Edward  concluded  his  first  campaign  without 
achieving  anything,  to  compensate  him  fur  its  cost     In 
1310  he  defeated  the  French  fleet  before  Sluys,  and  after 
landing  in   France  laid  aiege  to  Toumai,  but  before  he 
succeeded  in  capturing  it  he  was  induced  throuj^  money 
diificnitics  to  conclude  a  truce  of 'nine  months  wiSi  France. 
In  1342  a  truce  for  two  years  was  concluded  between 
England  and  SooUand,  and  at  the  end  of  the  same  yesr 
Edward  again  act  oat  on  an  wpeditioo  against  Fianoe,  but 
at  the  tntc^ession  of  the  Pope  he  agreed  to  a*  truce. 
Shortly  after  his  return  to  England  a  great  tonmament 
was  held  by  him  at  Windsor  in  memory  of  King  Arthur. 
In  134G  ho  sot  sail  on  the  expedition  which  resulted  in  the 
great  victory  of  Cr6cy  and  the  capture  of  Calais ;  snd  in 
1348  he  again  condndea  a  trace  with  France.     This  year 
and  the  following  are  darkly  memorable  in  English  annals 
from  the  outbreak  of  the  "black  death,"  which  spread 
terror  and  deeolation  throughout  the  whole  country,  but  on 
account  of  the  reduction  it  made  in  the  population,  was 
the  ultimate  cause  of  the  abolition  of  serfdom  and  villanago 
in  England.     From  this  time  Edward  as  a  warrior  rettroa 
somewhat  into  the  background,  his  place  being  taken  bv 
the  prince  of  Wale*  (See  Eowakd  thi-Bulck  Paince), 
who  in  1356  won  the  battle  of  Poi^jsrs,  and  took  King 
John  prisoner.     In  1359  Edward  ag^in  mvaded  France, 
and  in  1360  he  signed  the  peace  of  Bretigny»  according  to 
whidi  the  French  sgreed  to  pay  for  King  John  a  ransom 
.>f  three  million  crowns,  and  Edward  renounced  his  title  to 


the  tinmu  ol  Fra&e^  hak  rHalnaJ  his  ftdl  mnnipti 
over  tha  whole  of  the  andeDt  doehr  of  AqottiiM^  Ihi 
eoontiaB  of  Pimthiea  and  Qoignfl^  and  tha  towaaf  QUi 
Peaee  waa  again  broken  iii  1369  hj  Charles  of  FrMoiya^ 
whSn  he  concluded  a  trace  with  England  in  1375  ilia 
France  that  remained  in  Edwaid^  hai&  was  BayooDi  asi 
Bordeaux  in  the  south,  and  Calais  in  the  north.  Th 
last  yean  of  Edward'a  reign  forma  sad  and  gloomy  cIqm  t 
a  career  which  had  had  a  vigorooa  and  energetic  coauncaa 
ment,  and  had  afterwards  been  rendered  illustrious  by  pti 
adiievementB.  His  empire  in  Fhmce  was  virtually  era 
thrown;  thevasteKpenoituewhichhadhadfachairaiihi 
reenlt  was  sorely  bnrdenlnff  his  anlgect^  and  awaksaiB 
incraasinff  discontent;  and  he  himaelf,  tfiroagh  the  mdsi 
decay  of  his  mental  fscnlties^  had  becomea  mere  tool  in  tt 
hands  of  Alice  Perms  and  of  ministen  whoae  onij  ab 
was  their  own  amandixement  In  1367  the  "  Qoc 
Parliament"  virtn^ly  seiaed  the  hdm  of  the  state  fra 
the  hands  of  the  kmg  and  hia  mxnisteia.  It  eonpdi 
AUoe  Perren  to  swear  never  to  retqrn  to  the  Un^  pitHBC 
suspended  the  ministen  Latimer  and  Lyoa%  prolaU 
against  the  means  then  adopted  for  ni*iBg  iMxm,  aad  i 
manded  a  vigorous  prosecntlon  of  the  war.  The  Black  Ptia 
was  the  chidf  agent  in  urging  these  leforms^  but  his  dsst 
in  the  midst  of  the  Parliamenfa  deliberations,  f or  a  tii 
rendered  almoet  abortive  Ihe  good  work  he  had  begn 
Edward  died  2l8t  June  1377.  The  q>lendoar  of  his  rci| 
belongs  properly  rather  to  the  people  than  to  the  bmmr 
Bo^  in  his  home  and  foreign  relations  he  ahowed  eo 
aideraUe  prudence  and  sagacity,  and  he  may  be  allowed  i 
merit  of  having  endeavoured  as  mnch  as  possible  to  ks 
on  good  terms  with  his  subjects ;  but  nnder  hha  tie  pi 
gress  of  constitntional  reform  was  due  either  to  his  bnb 
difficulties  or  to  events  entirely  beyond  his  contraL  Allho^ 
endowed  with  high  courage  and  daring  then  is  no  pft 
that  he  possessed  more  than  average  abilitj  ae  a  gnsi 
His  ezp^tions  were  planned  on  a  scale  of  (fmk  m 
nifieeiice^  but  he  entered  on  his  campaigns  withoat 
definite  aim,  aud  his  splendid  victories  were  men  isol 
achievementa,  won  partly  by  good  fortune,  bqt  ddsflj 
the  valour  of  Welah  and  Iruh  yeomen  and'  the  ak 
English  archera. 

8m  BiMtcry  (/  Mward  As  Third,  bv  W.  TnngMa  f 
Edvford  III.,  ^  Bcv.  W.  Wtfbartoa.  M.A.  (1576);  Pk 
Bngland  i%  th§  /MmHA  Ontun  (1876)  ;  and  cavy  ob  7 
IIL,  by  £.  A.  Freanaa  (JSma^  fiiat  anus). 

EDWARD  TV.  (1441-1483),  king  of  EagML  ^ 
second  son  of  Bichard  duke  of  York,  and  wee  I 
Rouen,  AprU    29,    1441.      His  father   was   ai 
protector  of  the  kingdom  during  the  ineapacity  el 
YL,  and  having  in  1460  laid  claim  to  the  thn 
descendant  of  Edward  HI.,  was  named  by  A 
successor  of  Henry  VL  on  condition  that  he  allow 
to  retain  his  throne.      As  an  heir  had  been  b» 
kin^  it  was  only  natural  that  Queen  Margaret  a! 
to  reaist  thia  proposal      She  accordingly  raiaatf 
againat  the  di^  of  York,  and  he  waa  nwfeiUd  s 
the  battle  of  Wakefield,  December  30,  146a 
who  was  at  that^ime  in  Wales,  on  lieahng  pf  < 
death  resolved  to  avenge  it,  and  gathering  a 
of  WeUh  and  English,  defeated  the  earls  of  A 
Ormond  at  Mortimer's  Cross  in  Hereford,  Febr 
On  February  17,  Queen  Margaret  defeated  th 
St  Albans ;  but  Edward,  notwithstanding  hei 
ing  united  his  forces  .with  those  nn^er  Wv 
London,  and,  bdng  received  bj  the  citi» 
■houts  of  welcome,  waa  pfoelaimed  king  K* 
But  he  oould  not  permit  himeelf  to  enjov  7 
idle  security.    King  Henzy  had  eeeapsd  t 
I  army  of  the  queen,  which,  havtoff  withdra? 
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to  the  number  of  aboat  60,0()0  encamped  at  Towtoo, 
abool  eight  miles  from  York.  Here  Edward  and  Warwick 
met  the  qaeen's  forces,  and  a  battle  of  great  obstinaqr 
eoBued,  which,  notwithstanding  the  arrival  of  a  reinforce- 
ment to  Margaret  in  the  middle  of  the  battle,  ended  in  her 
ntter  defeat.  Henry  and  Margaret  fled  to  Scotland,  and  on 
the  28  Jane  £d  ward  was  crowned  at  London.  Margaret  after- 
wards escaped  to  France,  from  which  country  in  1462  she 
mode  two. separate  attempts  to  retrieye  the  fallen  fortunes 
of  her  house,  but  those,  as  well  as  one  made  by  Henry  in 
1464,  proved  utterly  abortive.  In  May  1461  Edward  was 
secretly  married  to  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Richard  Wood- 
ville.  Lord  Rivers,  and  widow  of  Sir  John  Qray ;  and  hav- 
ing in  the  September  following  publicly  acknowledged  her 
as  his  queen,  he  grievously  diuippointed  and  displeased  lus 
chief  supporter,  the  earl  of  Warwick,  who  had  been  nego- 
tiating for  the  marriage  of  Edward  with  the  sister  of  Louis 
XL  of  France  Though  from  this  time  secretly  bending 
sU  bis  energies  to  ac(5ompUsh  Edward's  overthrow, 
Warwick  skilfully  concealed  not  only  lus  intentions  but 
even  his  share  in  overt  acts ;  and  it  was  not  till  1369  that, 
receiving  intelligence  of  the  success  of  an  insurrection 
secretly  fomented  by  him  in  Yorkshire,  he  showed  his 
hand  by  taking  the  king  prisoner  near  Coventry.  Shortly 
after,  Edward  either  escaped  or  was  allowed  his  freedom; 
and  in  1470  he  defeated  the  rebels  near  Stamford,  and  com- 
pelled Warwick  to  make  his  escape  to  France.  Here  the 
earl,  through  the  good  offices  of  Louis,  was  reconciled  with 
Queen  Margaret,  and  agreed  to  invade  England  iu  bei&alf 
of  her  husband.  Lauding  ut  Dartmouth,  lie  soon  had  an 
army  of  60,000  men.  Edward,  taken  by  surprise  and 
unable  to  raise  a  force  sufficient  to  oppose  him,  fled  to 
Holland ;  and  Warwick,  having  released  Henry,  again  got 
Lim  acknowledged  king.  Edward  iu  his  turn  adopted  the 
ticlics  that  had  been  successful  aguinst  him.  In  1471  he 
landed  at  Ravenspur,  and  professing  at  first  to  resign  all 
cUims  to  the  throne,  and  to  have  no  further  aim  than 
merely  to  recover  his  iuheritance  as  duke  of  York,  he  soon 
collected  sympathizers,  and  then,  throwing  off  all  disguise, 
issued  proclamations  against  Henry  and  Warwick.  He 
marehed  without  opposition  direct  to  London,  and  after 
entering  it  and  taking  Henry  prisoner,  advanced  against 
the  army  which  had  been  collected  to  oppose  him.  The 
encounter  took  place  at  New  Bamet,  April  14,  when  the 
party  of  Warwick  were  defeated  and  Warwick  himself  was 
slain.  On  the  same  day  Margaret  with  her  son  Edward,  now 
eighteen  years  of  age,  had  landed  at  Weymouth,  but  on 
May  4  she  was  defeated  at  Tewkesbury  and  taken  prisoner. 
Her  son  either  perished  in  battle,  or  was  slain  shortly  after- 
words by  the  order  of  the  king ;  and  her  husband  Henry 
died  in  the  Tower  on  May  21,  the  evening  of  the  day  on 
which  Edward  re-entered  London.  Secure  at  home, 
Edward  now  turned  his  thoughts  on  foreign  conquest.  In 
1475  he  formed  an  alliance  with  Charles  of  Burgundy 
against  Louis,  but  on  landing  on  the  Continent  with  a 
large  army  he  learned  that  the  duke  and  Louis  had  come 
to  an  understanding,  and  prudence  compelled  him  to  enter 
iato  a  seven  years'  treaty  with  the  power  he  had  hoped  to 
couqner.  Shortly  after  this,  the  duke  of  Burgundy  having 
died,  Clarence,  the  brother  of  Edward,  wished  to  marry 
Hary,  the  duke's  daughter  and  heiress;  but  Edward, 
perhaps  on  account  of  chagrin  at  the  former  deceit  of  her 
ftther,  refused  his  consent  to  the  suit.  Exasperated  at  his 
brother's  conduct,  Clarence  took  no  pains  to  conceal  hb 
anger,  and  Edward  thought  it  necessary  to  impeach  him  of 
trnsoo  before  the  House  of  Lords.  He  was  condemned 
to  death,  February  7,  H78,  and  on  February  17  was 
executed  in  the  Tower,  but  with  so  great  secrecy  that  the 
Planner  of  his  death  is  unknown.  Edward  died  April  9, 
1483.     Hie  beauty  of  his  person  and  the  freedom  of  his 


maonen  rendered  Edward  a  great  laTonrite  with  the  low«r 
and  middle  rla—sii,  but  there  appean  to  have  been  HUle  in 
his  eharacter  to  awaken  real  esteem.  He  had  certainly  an 
ability  for  subtle  seheming  and  intrigue^  but  his  memoiy 
is  connected  with  no  aet  eonferring  any  benefit  'of 
importance  on  his  oonntiy,  and  it  'n  tarmshed  by  several 
deeds  of  ntthless  cruelty,  and  .by  the  helpless  self-indulgence 
into  which  he  sank  daring  his  later  yeam  On  account  of 
the  unsettled  nature  of  the  country  dnrinff  his  reign,  the 
influence  of  Parliament  on  the  affisirs^  the  kingdom 
became  virtually  suspended ;  while  the  antipathy  and  con- 
tentions between  tlie  two  parties  of  the  nobles  made  it 
almost  a  neoesoity  that  that  party  which  supported  the  b'ng 
should  be  nnable  to  present  any  strong  resistance  against 
nndue  exerdse  of  authority  on  lus  part  The  result  was 
the  inauguration  of  that  form  of  despotism  known  as  the 
New  Monarehy. 

EDWARD  y.  (1470-1483),  kii^  of  England,  was  the 
son  of  Edward  IV.  and  of  Elizabeth,  and  was  bom  in  the 
sanctuary  of  Westminster  Abbey,  November  4,  1470.  As 
soon  as  Edward  IV.  was  dead  lus  brother  Kichard, 
duke  of  Qloucester  Amo  Richard  IIL),  acting  so  for  in 
accordance  with  the  late  king's  wishes,  secured  possession 
of  the  person  of  the  young  Idng,  and  was  appointed  by 
Parliament  protector  of  the  realm.  He  had  previously 
arrested  Earl  Rivers,  the  young  king's  nnde,  and  Lord 
Richard  Qray  his  half-brother,  and  hk  next  step  was  to 
accuse  Lord  Hastings,  president  of  the  rojral  council,  of 
designs  on  his  life,  and  to  Imve  him  executed  almost 
immediately  afterwards  6n  Tower  Qreen.  The  way  being 
now  cloarod  for  a  full  declaration  of  his  designs,  he  caused 
it  to  be  decided  at  a  meeting  of  the  Lords  and  Commons 
that  the  marriage  of  Edward  IV.  had  been  invalid  on 
account  of  the  existence  of  a  precontract ;  and,  receiving  a 
petition  to  act  in  aoeordanoe  with  thid  decision  and  assume 
tlie  crown,  he  after  a  very  slight  reluctance  consented  to  do 
so.  Edward  V.  and  his  brother  were  oonfined  in  the 
Tower..  Shortly  after  it  was  known  that  they  were  dead, 
but  though  it  was  the  general  conviction  that  they  had 
been  murdered,  it  was  not  till  twenty  yean  afterwards  that 
the  manner  of  their  death  was  discovered.  Brackenbuiy, 
the  constable  of  the  Tower,  had  refused  to  obey  the 
command  of  Richard  to  put  the  young  prtncea  to  death,  but 
complied  with  a  warrant  ordering  him  to  give  np  the  keys 
of  the  Tower  for  one  night  to  Sir  James  IVrre^  who  had 
agreed  to  provide  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  infamous 
act  He  gave  admittance  to  two  sweaesini  hired  by  him- 
self, who  smothered  the  two  youths  under  pUlowa  while 
they  were  asleep. 

For  Bdwsrdt  lY.  end  Y.  see  Gncn*i  8hoH  Bitlorp  ^thi  RngliA 
PecvU,  the  S(nu$t  ofLancaMer  mid  Tark,  hj  Junes  Qftirdner,  an«l 
**  Kbnig  Riobaid  III.**  in  FSaU's  A^rMiM  mtr  Buglitekm^  ChteMdUe. 

EDWARD  VL  (1037-1653),  king  of  England,  was  the 
son  of  Henry  VIIL  and  of  Jane  Seymour,  and  was  bom  at 
Hampton  Court,  13th  October  1537.  *' Till  he  came  to. 
six  years  old,"  he  says  in  lus  journal,  *'  he  was  brought 
up  among  the  women."  He  was  then  transferred  to  the 
direction  of  several  masters,  who  instructed  him  in  Latin, 
Greek,  French,  philosophy,  and  divinity.  In  his  tenth 
year  he  was  created  prince  of  Weles  and  duke  of  Cornwall, 
and  very  shortly  afterwards  he  succeeded  to  the  throne  on 
the  death  of  his  father,  28th  Januacy  1547.  The  will  of 
Henry,  for  the  protection  of  the  young  king,  had  nam0d 
merely  a  council  of  regency,  but  that  council  inmiediatdy 
chose  Edward,  earl  of  Hertford,  as  protector,  and  on  the 
16th  February  ordered  that  he  ehould  be  created  duke  of 
Somerset  The  leanings  of  the  protector  were  strongly 
Protestant,  and  he  inaugurated  his  protectorate  by  the 
repeal  of  various  Acts  whose  tendency  was  to  snpport  the 
waning  influeace  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  by  additional 
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h*ii  jfrLVUit  }t*tti  ir*ta   pUbci^  4a  czj^drA  vnizA 
H^yAiiUtd,  on  M/^'/';:it  of  iiki  powftr  ni^sa^  to  f'^JU  a 
ftviifir  ifiuiy  \*'j  ivLi/,k  A  tbMrrat[^  bad  bom  a«rr^«d  iipp-.a 
tjetweui  Mat/  Q  •''"'/i  of  ncoU  trA  E^triid,     Hi  dfc£-ei:<d 
tha  HcoU  at  tlr;  IrJ.iio  of  PiLkia  Cieagh,  Sepi*.«&ber  10, 
1 547,  arid  fiMt  y^v  captured  liaddiagtoa ;  btit,  on  aeeount 
of  i/r/tfuiitti  dJutiuior.a  at  Lome,  be  was  compeUvl  u> 
PMT4  uji  all  fartb^.r  altAUptj  •gairJt  Scottiab  iAdepcodeaoe. 
Ui«  brot>i/ir,  wb'^  bad    o-;«n  created  Lord  Sejmoor  of 
Hu'lduy  and  nii-lo  i'^rd  admiral  of  Ebglaodi,  was  supected 
of  k/(;jrij(  at  tbe  bea/i  of  a  [Jot  to  orertam  bii  antHoricy, 
urrl  Willi  ftoqietbiijg  of  brarado  admitted  as  mncb  as  was 
•ufllrJeut  Uf  crimirnte  bitfutcl/,  altho^igh  be  refused  to 
briswnr  in  rtmrd  to  tbe  more  serious  cbarges.     In  tbe 
llitiir.ti  fit  Ijr,rAH  a  bill  wan  framed  against  bim  wbich  passed 
tliu  lloiian  of  ('Mniiiions^almrist  unanlmonjly,  and,  it  being 
nHA'Mittjfi  to  by  tlie  kini;  sborUy  afterwards,  be  was  executed 
III!  'J'iiwor  llill,  March  20, 1549.     In  tbe  foUowiog  summer 
Ll'd  (ii-itrr.-w  coDvrfjiiorit  on  the  depreciation  of  tbe  currency 
and  tbe  wasteful  ezr«nditnro  of  tbe  court  awakened  a 
goneriil  diiM'onteiit,  wbicb  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom 
brokn  out  into  open  insurrection.     Tbe  protector,  instead 
of  rn]ircMtiing  tbo  rebelliun  hy  vigorons  measures,  gave  cod- 
aidurublo  concbitKions  to  tbo  demands  of  the  populace,  his 
sy»i])atby  with  whom  be  openly  admitted.     By  such  an 
avifwal  be  necessarily  alienated  tbe  nobility,  and  they 
sprndily  planned  bis  overthrow.     Tbe  council,  headed  by 
Duillny,  carl  of  ^Varwicl(,  declared  against  him,  dej>osed 
bim,  nnil  iniprifloned  biin  in  tbe  Tower,  October  14,  1549. 
Ho  rc^iiincd  bU  freedom  shortly  afterwards,  but  a  plot 
wbich  bo  was  concocting  for  tbo  OTerthrow  of  Warwick 
having  prematurely  come  to  light,  bo  was  again  arrested  in 
ir^'il,  and  being  cunviclod  of  high  treason,  he  was  executed 
i>u  Tower  Hill,  January  22,  1552.     The  king,  who,  except 
wboro  bit*  religious  convictions  were  concerned,  was  a  mere 
puppet  in  tbo  bands  of  the  faction  which  at  any  time  was 
paramount,  yielded  bli  assent  to  the  execution,  apparently 
without  any  fuelinpi  of  compunction.     Warwick,  some  time 
lieforo  thii  croateil  duko  of  Northumberland,  now  exercised 
alMolnte  sway  over  the  affairs  of  the  kingdoni,  but  be  was 
bat  I'd  by  tho  populace,  and  distrusted  even  by  the  friends 
ubo  bud  ruiRud  bim  to  power.     He  found  it  necessary, 
therefore,  to  tako  further  fttcps  to  guarantee  the  stability  of 
his  authority.     The  king  was  dying  rapidly  of  consumption, 
and  bis  ei>tvr  M:\ry  being  heir  to  the  Uirono,  Northumber- 
land could  not  hido  from  himself  the  probability  that  his 
own  overt hrv>w  v.-oulil  follow  her  accession.     He  therefore 
took  odviintago  of  tlu^  king's  strong  religious  prejudices  to 
pi'muulo  bim  to  muko  a  i\il1,  oxclutling  Mary  and  Elizabeth 
fi\>m  tho  sucrr«Mon  to  the  throne  on  the  ground  of  their 
i!lo^i[iiua4.*y,  and  uomin.iiin^  as  bis  succi^tsor  Lady  Jane 
tiri\v,  «bo  WAS  marriod  to  the  duke's  eldest  son.     The 
arbirr.it y  \ir,;rncy  of  Northumberland  and  tho   religious 
ol^!iii.u'y  i^f  K.U.irLi  ]trovadcd  over  tho  strong  objections 
4^f  th^  juiUivo,  and   K'ttcis   (xitent   being   drawn   out  in 
ni.vi^ul.ini'0  T\ith  the  king's  wUbcs,  parsed  under  the  Great 
^■'al,  aiul   Wire   pijj^nod    by   the   chief   nobic^,   including, 
althiUi^h  only  aitvr  rt'(H\iti';l  or.^io;\vours  to  alt  it  Kdnard's 
il  :i'rmisii!io:\     Crmmor.     prclil-ishv^p     of     Canterbury. 
IMwiri'iii.  i  .h-ly  4,  Kv>;V     Thore  wi^re  Si^me  suspicions 
t':ut  U..4  tiivith  \.\,\  l-ocn  h.istonci  by  Northumberland,  but 
sl:hv  .i^^h   b.s  iv.^'.t  iy  .>ih^«wo.l  at  last  some  i:\niptou:3  of 
|s-L**- :-.:..•.  ".:  :>  r..w  believed  that  the.ie  wi-re  ci\u.<cd  by 
Si:c;d.::{.ki     ::*■.::..«'-  \t:.n:^  of  over  d(«es  of  mi  coral  medicine. 
Pi*  04riy  .  ,::'  ..:  w>.::h  1-Mwani  VI.  dusl  uikes  it  imjK)5- 
*.Mi«  :>  i\'r:i   a  0  :.a.lo:::  o»:;nute   of  kis  cbaracier  and 
abiJl:ML     Tb^   iict^pioLsI    Lilcnt    whA'h   be   manifested 
la   oprtain   rvvi-^.-jii  uiav   hire  been  due  l^jelv  to  the 


HflVM  Q^oaUfldljk^ 
bat  tkert  is  aemm  maon  fcr  sn^wetaf  tte 
Le  WIS  def*et;Te  in  force  of  divKtcr,  mcd  that  ha  «m  too 
nLzz'z  of  a  rwZcae  to  haw  beeoite  m  nccenful  mkt  Hii 
cwn  wrltingi  show  that  ht  was  fnllj  awan  of  the  abas 
wbich  had  crept  into  the  administtauoa  of  aflaiia,  and  tbi 
he  wu  mntrifnimoaly  desirDoi  that  thcj  shooU  U 
remedied;  bet  they  leave  it  uncertain  whether  he  hii  tbe 
practical  segadty  to  discern  the  trae  caasei  of  theia  tfikk 
:^  whether  he  had  sufficient  energy  to  remedy  thai  tin 
Lad  he  known  the  proper  remedleiL 

The  fTrUiaga  ^  Eteard  FT.  (iachidiBf  hia  Joonilb  irfjaf  Mi 
EiMariml  X^Ut  amd  a  BiojrafkieaX  JTcautr  hf  Jakn  6WmI  A  uUk 
hATt  bam  printed  ia  two  toIl  bj  ths  Bozbin|h  dnblLndgs, 
1^57).  See  also  Hsyvud'sXi^^JHiMrtf  KHaadnoade'sAMiy 
of  Enjlamd,  Tola.  xv.  and  t. 

EDWABD  TBI  BLacK  Puvcx  (1380-1376),  na  el 
Edward  IIL  of  En^and,  and  of  FUlippa,  was  bom  it 
Woodstock,  June  15,  1330L  In  1337  he  was  rnatwl  dih 
of  CumwalL  He  was  appointed  guardian  of  the  knfdoa 
during  the  Idng^a  abaenoea  in  France  in  1338, 1S40;  ni 
1342,  and  on  hia  return  in  1343  was  created  priaei  of 
Wales.  In  1346  ha  aoeompanied  hia  father^  foorth 
expedition  against  France^  when  the  diviaion  led  lij  Ion 
bore  the  chieif  brant  in  the  battle  of  CrAcy.  In  1350  ha 
shared  with  his  father  the  gloiy  of  defeating  the  Spaaiik 
fleet  at  the  battle  of  '*  L'Esiiagnola-sar-Mer.''  In  1.W  ha 
commanded  the  principal  of  the  three  armies  rused  fcj  tk 
Engliah  for  the  iuTasion  of  Franee,  and  landisg  tt 
Bordeaux  captured  and  plundered  the  diief  of  its  ■oethcn 
towns  and  fortresses.  In  the  jear  following  he  gained  tki 
great  victoij  of  Poitiers,  and  took  King  John  criaoatf ;  ui 
returning  to  England  in  1357»  he  entered  Loadoa  is 
triumphant  procession,  aooompanied  hj  hii  iDartmai 
captive.  During  the  pause  of  arma  which  foDovad  tha 
treaty  of  Bretigny  he  waa  married  to  hia  eoana  Jesa, 
commonly  called  tho  Fair  Maid  of  Kent,  of  whoa  ha  wm 
tbe  third  huaband.  This  event  took  place  in  1 361.  Shotly 
after,  he  waa  created  doke  of  Aqiutainei  and  he  eat  asil  Iw 
his  new  dominions  in  Febmary  1363.  Here  hia  life  «* 
spent  in  comparatiTe  quietude  until  Pedro^  Ike  dfpoarf 
monarch  of  Castile,  sonj^  hia  aniitantit  to  remnat  tha 
Spanish  thronow  Traiting  to  Fedro'e  proninB  todafny 
tho  cost  of  the  expedition^  the  Hack  Pkinca  Mieid  to  ha 
request  He  marched  aeroM  the  f^reneee,  deZaeltd  Dot 
Henry  with  great  alaughter  at  the  battle  of  KavarcCta^  aad 
two  days  afterwards,  along  with  Don  Fedro^  entand  Ihi|B 
in  triumph.  Don  Pedro^  howercr,  apeeidily  laqpt  the 
promise  of  payment  which  hia  distrBaBea  bud  iadaerf  liB 
to  make,  and  after  the  Black  Prince  bad  wvlad  ■■• 
months  in  vain  for  its  fnlfllmentt  ha  waa  esaipalBd  ti 
return  to  his  duchy,  having  loet  foorflfkki  of  Us  aoy  If 
bickncss  alone.  To  defray  his  imiuiiaee  he  fBend  it  i 
to  impose  on  Aquitaine  a  hearth  tax,  and  the 
having  complained  to  the  king  of  Fkancc^  ha  aiMi 
in  1369  toF^riatoanawartbeeoaqiUnt  HemUlhl 
bo  was  willing  and  reedy  to  oaB%  bife  it  wadHba  vMfc 
'*  helm  on  head,  and  with  60,000 
sequently  again  declared 
Two  simultaaeoua  inTaaion 
planned  by  tbe  French— the 
the  other  under  the  dnka  of 
to  lamogea,  which  by  the 
surrendered.  Enraged 
swore  by  the  '*  eool  of  hii 
tho  city,  and  after  a 
Surprising  tbe    garrison  bj 

:  be   earned  the  city  bj 

,  mercy  e^-ezy  man,  wobhb*  and  cftM  *wTt<  vfelii  ^ 
walla     This  teiriUb  asl  of   saafaL  ^^^^^  i  a 
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«il7  oharitable  to  suppose,  partly  to  the  irritation  of  ill 
heelth,  and  poesibly  to  chagrin  ariaing  from  the  pr^ 
•entiment  that  the  EnglUh  power  in  IVance  waa  now 
on  the  wane,  is  the  one  blot  on  his  fair  fame.  It 
cloaed  also  his  militaty  career,  for  he  was  compelled  in 
1371,  by  the  advice  of  his  physicians,  to  return  to  fenglflin^- 
From  this  time  his  coiistitution  was  utterly  broken, 
bnt  he  lingered  on  to  witness  the  loss  of  his  duchy  to 
England,  and  also  to  originate  the  measures  of  the  *'  Qood 
Parliament,"  although  his  death  prevented  their  com- 
pletion. He  died  at  Westminster,  8th  June  1376.  He 
was  buried  at  Canterbuiy  Cathedral,  where  his  mailed 
effigy  may  still  be  seen. 

Sea  Lonmian*8  Lift  and  Times  of  Edvoard  III,!  Sduordlll. 
by  Rev.  w^  Warburton,  M.A.;  Pauli's  At^tdtze  zur  JBn^i§chen 
OtKhUhte  (Edward,  Der  Schwarzo  Prinz),  Leipcio,  1899;  and 
Creighton't  Edvoard  ifu  Black  Prin^. 

EDWARDES,  Sib  Heebebt  Benjamin  (1819-1868), 
major-general  in  the  East  Indian  army,  one  of  the  noblest 
names  on  the  roll  of  the  soidier-etatosmen  of  the  British 
Indian  empire,  was  bom  at  Frodesley,  in  Shropshire, 
November  13,  1819.  The  family  was  of  high  standing. 
Sir  Herbert's  father  was  Benjamin  Edwardes,  rector  of 
Frodesley,  and  his  grandfather  Sir  John  Edwardes,  baronet, 
eighth  holder  of  the  title,  which  was  conferred  on  one  of 
his  ancestors  by  Charles  I.  in  1 644.  After  receiving  his 
early  education  at  a  private  school,  ho  was  sent  to  Sing's 
College,  London,  to  complete  his  studies.  Through  the 
influence  of  his  uncle,  Sir  Henry  Edwardes,  he  was 
nominated  in  1Q40  to  a  cadetship  in  the  I^  India 
Company  ;  and  on  his  arrival  in  Inma,  at  the  beginning  of 
1841,  he  was  posted  as  ensign  in  the  First  Bengal 
Fnsileers.  He  remained  with  this  regiment  about  five 
years,  and  during  this  period  gave  proof  of  that  "  great 
capacity  for  taking  pains  "  which  is  the  characteristic  of 
genius.  He  mastered  the  lessons  of  his  profession,  obtained 
a  good  knowledge  of  Hindustani,  Hindi,  and  Persian, 
and  attracted  attention  by  the  political  and  literary  ability 
displayed  in  a  series  of  letters  which  appeared  in  the  JDeUii 
Ooiftte,  In  November  1845,  on  the  breaking  out  of  the 
first  Sikh  war,  Edwardes  was  appointed  aide-de-camp  to 
Sir  Hugh  (afterwards  Viscount)  Gfough,  then  commander- 
in-chief  in  India.  On  the  18th  of  the  following  month  he 
served  at  the  battle  of  Moodkeo,  and  was  severely  wounded. 
He  soon  recovered  sufficiently  to  resume  his  duties,  and 
fought  by  the  side  of  his  chief  at  the  decisive  battle  of 
Sobraon  (February  10,  1846),  which  closed  the  war.  He 
WIS  soon  afterwards  appointed  third  assistant  to  the  com- 
missioners of  the  Trans-Sutlej  Territory ;  and  in  January 
1847  was  named  first  assistant  to  Sir  Henry  Lawrence,  the 
resident  at  Lahore.  Lawrence  became  the  great  exemplar 
of  the  young  hero,  who  looked  up  to  him  with  the 
affectionate  reverence  of  a  disciple  and  a  son,  and  in  later 
years  was  accustomed  to  attribute  to  the  influence  of  this 
"  father  of  his  public  life  "  whatever  of  great  or  good  he 
had  himself  achieved.  He  took  part  with  Lawrence  in  the 
suppression  of  a  religious  disturbance  at  Lahore  in  the 
spring  of  1846,  and  soon  afterwards  assisted  him  in  reduc- 
ing, by  a  rapid  movement  to  Jummoo,  the  conspirator 
Imnum-ud-din.  In  the  following  year  a  more  difficidt  task 
was  assigned  him, — the  conduct  of  an  expedition  to  Bunnoo, 
a  tributary  Afghan  district,  in  which  the  people  would  not 
tolerato  the  presence  of  a*  collector,  and  the  revenue  had 
consequently  fallen  into  arrear.  By  his  rare  tact  and 
fertility  of  resource,  Edwardes  succeeding  in  completely 
conquering  the  wild  tribes  of  the  valley  without  firing  a 
•hot,  a  victory  v.-hich  be  afterwards  looked  back  upon  with 
more  satisfaction  than  upon  other  victories  which  brought 
him  more  renown.  His  fiscal  arrangements  were  such  as 
to  obviate  all  difficulty  of  collection  for  the  future.    In  the 


KNJng  of  1848,  in  conteqaonoe  of  the  mnrder  of  Mr  Vane 
Agnew  and  Lieutenant  Anderson  at  Modtany  by  order  ol 
the  Dewan  Modng,  and  of  the  raising  of  the  standard  of 
revolt  by  the  latter,  Lieutenant  Edwudes  was  anthorixed 
to  march  against  him.  He  set  out  immediately  with  a 
small  force,  occupied  Leia  on  the  left  bank  of  toe  Induo^ 
was  joined  by  Colonel  Cortlandt,  and,  although  he  could  not 
attack  Mooltan,  held  the  enemy  at  bay  and  gave  a  check 
at  the  critical  moment  to  their  prqjecta.  He  won  a  great 
victoiyover  a  greatly  superior  Sikh  force  at  Kineyree  (June 
18),  and  received  in  acknowledgment  of  his  services  the 
load  rank  of  m%jor.  In  the  course  of  the  opemtions  which 
followed  near  Mooltan,  Edwardes  lost  his  ri^t  hand,  by 
the  erolosion  of  apistol  in  his  belt.  On  the  arrival  of  a 
large  force  under  Cfeneral  Wlush  the  siege  of  Mooltan  was 
formed,  but  was  suspended  for  several  months  m  conse- 
quence of  the  desertion  of  Shere  Singh  with  his  anny 
and  artillery.  Edwardes  distinguished  himself  by  the 
part  he  took  in  the  final  operations^  begun  in  December, 
which  ended  with  the  capture  of  the  city,  January  4, 1849 
For  his  services  he  roceived  the  thanks  of  both  houses  of 
parliament,  was  promoted  n^jor  by  brevet,  and  created 
C.B.  by  special  statute  of  the  order.  The  directors  of  the 
East  India  Company  conferred  on  him  a  gold  medal  and  a 
good  service  pension  of  £100  per  annum.  After  the  con- 
clusion of  peace  Major  Edwardes  came  to  England  for  the 
benefit  of  Mb  health,  married  during  his  stay  there,  and 
wrote  and  published  his  fascinating  account  of  Uie  scenes  in 
which  he  hieul  been  engaged,  under  the  title  of  A  Tear  <m 
tfi£  Punjab  Frontier  in  1848-1849.  His  countrymen  gave 
him  fitting  welcome,  and  the  university  of  Oxford  con- 
ferred on  him  the  degree,  of  D.C.L.  In  1851  he  returned 
to  India  and  resumed  liis  civil  duties  in  the  Punjab 
under  Sir  Henry  Lawrence.  In  November  1858,  he  was 
entrusted  with  the  responsible  post  of  commissioner  of  the 
Peshawur  frontier,  and  this  he  held  when  the  Mutiny  or 
Sepoy  War  of  1857  broke  out  It  was  a  position  of 
enormous  difficulty,  and  momentous  consequences  were 
involved  in  the  way  the  crisis  might  be  met  Edwardes 
rose  to  the  height  of  the  occasion.  He  saw  as  if  by 
inspiration  the  facts  and  the  need,  and  by  the  prompt 
measures  which  he  adopted  he  rendered  a  service  of 
incalculable  importance,  by  effecting  a  reconciliation  with 
Afghanistan,  and  securing  the  neutrality  of  the  Amir  and 
the  tribes  during  the  war.  So  effective  was  his  procedure 
for  the  safety  of  thb  frontier  that  he  was  able  to  raise  a 
large  force  in  the  Punjab  and  send  it  to  co<)perate  in 
the  siege  and  capture  of  Delhi  In  1859  Edwardes 
once  more  came  to  England,  his  health  so  greatiy  impaired 
by  the  continual  strain  of  arduous  work  that  it  was 
doubtful  whether  he  could  ever  return  to  India.  During 
his  stay  he  was  created  K.C.B.,  with  the  rank  of  brevet 
colonel;  and  the  degree  of  LL.D.  was  conferred  upon 
him  by  the  university  of  Cambridge.  Early  in  18C2  he 
again  sailed  for  India,  and  was  appointed  commissioner  of 
Ambala  and  agent  for  the  Cis-Sutlej  states.  He  had  been 
offered  the  governorship  of  the  Puigab,  but  on  the  ground 
of  failing  health  had  decUned  it  In  February  1865,  he 
was  compelled  finally  to  resign  his  post  and  return  to 
EngUnd.  A  second  good  service  pension  was  at  once  con- 
ferred on  him;  in  May  1866,  he  was  created  E.C.  of  the 
Star  of  India,  and  eariy  in  1868  was  promoted  majors 
general  in  the  East  In^an  army.  It  was  known  that  he 
had  been  for  some  time  engaged  on  a  life  of  Sir  Henry 
Lawrence,  and  high  expectations  were  formed  of  the  work ; 
but  he  did  not  live  to  complete  it  He  died  in  London, 
December  23,  1868.  Sir  Herbert  Edwardes,  great  in 
council  and  great  in  war,  was  singnlariy  beloved  hj 
perBonal  friend^  and  was  generous  and  nnsftmih  to  a  hi^ 
degree.    He  WM  also  a  man  of  deep  religions  oonvietiona^ 
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and  luito  rally  daiirad  and  hoped  for  tbe  evangelixatioe  of 
India.  Bni  hia  seal  wai  under  the  reetraini  of  knowledfle, 
and  he  Inew  how  to  reconcile  private  aspiration  with  pnWe 
duty.  like  Sir  John  Lawrence,  he  adToeated  tderatioa 
for  the  nftive  religiona  eystema,  and  at  the  aame  time 
deprecated  Qoyemment  eupport  of  them  in  any  way. 
*•  India,"  says  a  writer  in  the  Pail  Mail  GaaeUe^  *<hu 
prodaced  many  great  men,  some  of  whom  have  done  more, 
for  their  country,  but  there  were  few  npon  whom  the  etamp 
of  geniuB  was  more  visibly  impressed  than  npon  Herbert 
Edwardes."  The  life  of  Sir  Heniy  Lawrence  was  completed 
by  Mr  Herman  Merivale,  and  was  published  in  1873. 

EDWARDS,  Brtan  (1743-1800),  the  weU-known 
historim  of  the  West  Indies,  was  bom  at  Westbniy,  in 
\¥iltshire,  on  the  2l8t  of  May  1743.  His  father  died  in 
1756,  and  his  education  and  maintenance  were  nndertsken 
by  his  maternal  uncle,  Zachary  Bayly,  a  wealthy  West 
Indian  merchant.  He  had  b^en  placed  by  hb  father  at 
the  school  of  a  dissenting  clergyman  in  Bath,  where  he 
received  a  careful  training  in  English  composition;  his 
uncle's  agent,  however,  removed  him  to  a  French  boarding 
school,  on  discovering  that  he  had  received  no  instruction  in 
classics.  Edwards  went  out  to  Jamaica  to  join  his  uncle, 
in  whom  he  seems  to  have  found  everything  he  could 
desire, — ^the  most  enlightened  mind,  the  sweetest  temper, 
and  the  moat  generous  disposition.  To  this  was  added  a 
truly  patemsl  regard  for  himself,  which  was  returned  with 
all  the  wannth  of  filial  affection.  His  uncle,  finding  him 
possessed  of  literary  talents,  but  deficient  in  classical 
acquirements,  engaged  a  Mr  Teale,  a  clergyman  and 
formerly  master  of  a  free  granmiarschool,  as  resident  tutor 
for  him.  The  relationship  proved  a  very  agreeable  one  to 
both  teacher  and  pupil,  thoush  the  training  imparted  was 
somewhat  fragmentary.  A  Targe  proportion  of  their  time 
was  spent  in  tasting  the  beauties  of  Dryden  and  Pope^  and 
in  laughing  at  the  comic  sallies  of  Moli^re.  Edwarda,  upon 
the  whole,  acquired  during  this  period  small  Latin  and  less 
Greek ;  but  he  continued  to  practise  composition  both  in 
prose  and  verse,  and  lihe  two  companions  sent  occasional 
pieces  to  the  colonial  newspapers.  On  the  death  of  his 
uncle  Edwards  succeeded  to  his  property;  and,  in  1773,  he 
became  heir  to  the  much  larger  estate  of  Mr  Hume,  also  of 
Jamaica.  In  1784  he  published  ThoughU  on  the  Proceed- 
inge  qf  OovemwkoU  reepeetiuff  the  Trade  of  ike  WeU  Indian 
Idands  vith  the  United  Staiee  of  America.  This  was 
followed  by  a  speech  delivered  at  a  free  conference  between 
the  Council  and  Assembly  at  Jamaica,  held  November  25, 
1789,  on  the  subject  of  Wilberforce's  propositions  con- 
cerning the  slave  trade.  It  was  in  1793,  however,  that  he 
published  hb  great  work,  on  which  he  had  been  many 
years  engaged,  entitled  Hiatory^  Civil  and  Commercial,  of  the 
Britiah  Coloniee  in  the  Wrat  Tndiee,  2  vols.  4to.  On  tbe 
question  of  slaveiy  and  the  slave  trade  he  naturally  took 
the  planter's  view,  but  he  expressed  himself  with  modera- 
tion and  candour.  In  1796  he  publbhed,  in  one  volume 
quarto,  a  liitlory  of  Si  Domingo,  which  had  then  excited 
a  deep  interest,  on  account  of  the  insurrection  of  the  slaves, 
and  the  consequent  establishment  of  an  independent  negro 
government  In  1801  a  new  edition  of  botn  these  works 
was  published,  in  three  r ols.  8vo,  under  the  general  title  of 
J/ietory  of  the  JVett  Indite,  A  fifth  edition  issued  from  the 
press  in  the  year  1819.  When  Mungo  Park  returned 
from  his  celebrated  journey  in  Africa,  Edwards,  from  hU 
oral  information,  drew  up  a  report  of  it,  which  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  African  Society^  and  publbhed  in  their 
Ti-aneadiont.  Park  afterwards  incorporated  the  greater 
part  of  this  into  the  general  narrative  of  his  Trtweie,  in 
preparing  which  he  availed  himself  much  of  the  assistance 
and  suggestions  of  Edwarda  After  a  lengthened  reaidence 
in  Jamaica  Edwards  returned  to  Engla^  and  in  1796 


became  M.P.  for  tho  boroi:^h  of  QrampooBd,  whiek  hi 
continued  to  represent  till  hia  daath,  July  16^  180Q.  Hi 
left  a  abort  nartativa  of  hit  Iif%  whicb  mm  vnfiiid  li 
the  editioa  of  hb  hbtory  pnUkhcd  in  1801. 

EDWARDS,  Qboroi  (1695-1773),  a  osUbriid 
antiquarian  anid  ornithologist,  was  bom  at  Stiatibrd,  is 
Essex,  on  die  3d  April  1693.  He  was  original^  appraatioid 
to  a  tradesman  ivFenehnrch  Street,  Lonmm;  botoUtisici 
by  accident  aeoeas  toa  number  of  booki  oq  natural  kkfeoiy, 
painting,  astronomy,  and  antiqniUai^  ha  lort  hb  indisstioQ 
for  meroaotile  pnrsaits,  and  aoqaind  a  ^ira  for  Mp 
travel  In  1716  he  visited  the  principal  towns  in  HflOiB< 
and  two  yeara  afterwarda  travelled  in  Norway  and  Swsdca 
In  1719  he  went  to  Fmib  for  the  pnipoee  ii  stn^i^ito 
natural  hbtoiy  colleetioas,  and  daring  hb  atay  ia  Fmei 
he  made  two  joumeya  of  a  hnndrad  miles  eaeh,  tbs  fnt  to 
ChAlons  in  Champagne,  and  the  second  on  foot  to  Orkui 
and  Bloia  On  his  arrival  in  England  he  doselv  pensad 
hb  favonrite  atndy  ol  natnrd  hiatoiy,  applying  hiuiUti 
drawing  and  colonrinff  andli  animala  aa  feUnnder  his  aotMi 
Birds  first  engsged  hb  partienlar  attentioiiy  and  ksraf 
purchased  some  of  the  best  pietorea  of  thMi,  he  losdi  % 
few  drawings  of  hb  own,  whbh  were  admired  bf  tk 
curious,  who  encouraged  the  yonng  natnifllist  fcv  psjii| 
a  good  price  for  hb  eariy  labonrs.  In  1731  he  mak 
an  excuraion  to  Holland  and  Brabant,  whoe  he  coDcdri 
several  scarce  books  and  prints^  and  bad  aa  oppottsaitj  of 
examining  the  original  ptetnrei  of  aeversl  great  asslsn,  it 
Antwerp,  Brussels,  Utrecht,  and  other  eitiea  In  Dsesabr 
1733,  by  the  reoomraendation  of  Sir  Hana  Sbaae,  the  pn- 
sident  of  the  college  of  phyaiciana,  be  was  ehoasD  libtariss  to 
that  body,  and  had  apaitmenta  assigned  him  in  thscelkp 
Here  he  had  the  opportnnity  of  a  conatant  neoaiss  tis 
valuable  library  filled  with  icaree  and  cnriooa  books  ea  tb 
snbject  of  natural  hbtory,  which  he  aoasaidnooslysladici 
By  degrees  he  became  one  of  the  moat  eminent  flnitholoci*to 
in  hb  own  or  any  other  eonntij.  He  pnblishsd  the  R^t 
volume  of  the  Eietorp  ef  Birdi  in  1743,  a  aeeoad  susiht 
in  1747,  a  third  in  175Q,  and  a  foorch  ia  1761.  Iai;> 
he  continued  hb  labonn  nnder  a  new  til]%  tial  of  €i^' 
ing§  of  Naiwral  Eidory,  A  second  volnme  of  Aa  Awip 
was  published  in  1760,  and  a  thud  in  1764.  The  I** 
works  contain  engnvin^i  and  dsecripiiona  of  mam  tkm 
aiz  hundred  subjects  in  natand  hiitoiyBOft  befoea 
or  delineated.  He  Ukewbe  added  a 
French  and  English,  which  was 
the  Linnssan  namea  by  Linnama  UmaeUL 
honoured  him  with  hb  friaadahip  and 
In  1750  h^  reeeifed  the  fold  medal  af  ifa  Bqii 
Society,  given  annaaUy  aa  8l  Aadrev^  d^f  Is  Aa 
author  of  any  new  diaoowr  in  ait  or  aalank  Hi  ai% 
a  few  yean  afterwards^  elestad  fellow  af  the  B^il 
Socbty,  and  of  the  SoeieCj  of  AaHQaarimb 
also  a  member  of  ma^y  of  the  afadamim  aif 
learning  in  different  parte  of  Earopa  Allm  Aa 
of  hb  bst  work,  having  airived  at  Ua  aava 
finding  hb  ai^t  beginnhig  to  fail,  and  Ua 
wonted  steadmess,  he  rsturad  fraa  pabUe 
a  little  house  which  he  had  naidHaad  al 
conversation  of  a  few  aeleot  friend^  and  Iha 
few  select  books^  were  Aa  amaaemaBl  of  Iha 
hb  life ;  and  now  and  then  he  ma 
of  the  principel  citise  in  Rnghnd, 
Bath,  Exeter,  and  Noiwieh.  Hb  Maeml  iMBbk  b^i  ^ 
fail  some  yean  before  hb  death,  Wudk  laokflBn  ea  *i 
July  23,  1773. 

EDWARDS,  Jovanus  f  1703-1768),  Iha  an*  dWb- 
guished  metaphvaieian  aad  difiae  af  Aamrii^  aaUfcimi^^ 
theBev.  Timothy  Edvaid^  aad  afBiAai^dH^|i«  if  ^ 
Bev.  Solomon  Stoddar^  oC  NotfhimpiB^  aai  aaihAift 
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tut  Windsor,  Coimecticral,  October  6,  1703.  He  was  the 
ooly  son  in  a  family  of  eleren  children,  of  whom  four  were 
older  than  himself.  Even  in  his  very  earlyycars  the  religious 
insferaction  communicated  t^  him  by  his  parents  seems  to 
have  engaged  a  large  share  jf  his  interest,  and  to  have 
exercised  a  strong  influence  on  his  character.  In  a  state- 
ment of  his  religious  views  in  youth,  he  says,  "I  had  a 
variety  of  concoros  and  exercises  about  my  soul  from  my 
childhood,"  and  also,  "from my  childhood  up  my  mind 
bad  been  full  of  objections  against  the  doctrine  of  Qod's 
sovereignty  "  lu  his  eighth  or  ninth  year  he  experienced, 
i»3  tells  us,  "  two  remarkable  seasons  of  awakening;"  but 
those  objections  against  the  doctrine  of  Qod's  sovereignty 
:ontinued  to  trouble  Iiim  more  or  less  until  about  his  17th 
^ear,  "  when,"  he  says,  •*  I  seemed  to  be  convinced  and 
'uUy  satisfied  as  to  this  sovereignly  of  Qod,  and  his  jus- 
tice in  th"8  eternally  disposing  of  men,  according  to  his 
sovereign  pleasure,  but  never  could  give  an  account  how  or 
by  what  means  I  was  convinced,  nor  in  the  least  imagined  at 
the  time,  nor  a  long  time  after,  that  there  was  any  extra- 
ordinary influence  of  Qod's  Spirit  in  it."  Until  he  entered 
college  his  education  was  conducted  by  his  father,  with  the 
occasional  assistance  of  his  elder  sisters.  At  the  age  of  six 
Id  began  the  study  of  Latin,  and  in  that  language,  as  well 
>  in  Greek  and  Hebrew,  he  attained  to  considerable 
p'x>Qciency.  In  September  1716  he  entered  Tale  College. 
He  took  his  B.A.  degree  in  1720,  but  with  a  view  to  prepara- 
tion for  the  ministry  he  continued  his  residence  at  college 
for  two  additional  years.  In  1718  he  read  Locke  on  th^ 
Human  Under ttarulingy  and  it  was  from  its  perusal  that 
his  intense  passion  for  abstract  thought  was  first  kindled. 
He  declared  that  it  had  aflbrded  him  **  far  higher  pleasure 
than  the  mo3t  greedy  miser  finds  when  gathering  up  hand- 
f uls  of  silver  and  gold  frpm  some  newly  discovered  treasure." 
He  received  licence  to  preach  in  1722,  and  in  August  of 
that  year,  on  the  invitation  of  a  number  of  ministers  in 
New  England,  ho  wont  to  preach  to  the  Presbyterians  in 
New  York,  where  he  continued  eight  months.  He  was  in- 
Tited  by  the  congregation  to  continue  with  them  per- 
manently, but  on  account  of  doubts  as  to  his  future  use- 
fulness in  that  particular  sphere,  he  declined  their  invitation, 
and  returned  to  hi  3  father's  house  at  East  Windsor.  Here  he 
prosecuted  his  studies  in  theology  and  metaphysics  till  June 
1 724,  when  he  was  appointed  tutor  in  Yale  College.  About 
this  time  he  completed  the  series  of  seventy  resolutions 
begun  during  his  preparation  for  the  ministry,  and  designed 
to  "  regulate  his  own  heart  and  life."  No.  1 1  of  these  may 
be  mentioned  as  specially  characteristic: — ''Kesolved,  when 
I  think  of  any  theorem  in  divinity  to  be  solved,  immediately 
to  do  what  I  can  towards  solving  it,  if  circumstances  do 
not  hinder."  He  resigned  his  tutorship  in  September  1 726, 
on  receiving  an  invitation  from  Northampton  to  become 
colleague  and  succef^or  to  his  grandfather,  the  Rev.  Samuel 
Stoddard,  and  in  February  1727  he  was  ordnined  to  that 
office.  In  the  following  July  he  was  married  to  Sarah, 
daughter  of  the  Rev.  James  Pierrepoint,  of  Newhaven.  He 
continued  at  Northampton  till  June  22,  1750,  when,  on 
account  of  a  dispute  that  had  arisen  from  an  attempt  on 
his  part  to  prohibit  some  of  the  younger  members  of  his 
congregation  from  perusing  certain  books,  which  in  his 
opinion  were  obscene,  he  found  himself  compelled  to  resig|n 
his  charge.  On  learning  of  his  resignation  some  of  his 
friends  in  Scotland  advised  him  to  settle  in  that  country, 
and  he  was  also  invited  to  a  church  in  Virginia,  but  he  ac- 
cepted in  preference  to  either  invitation  the  proposals 
made  to  him  by  the  "  Society  in  London  for  Propagating 
the  Gospel  in  New  England,"  that  he  should  become 
missionary  to  the  Housatonnuck  Indians,  who  were  settled 
at  Stockbridge,  Berkshire  Co.,  Maseachusetts.  The  natuoe 
of  his  work  now  left  him  in  possession  of  considerable 


leLnire,  of  which  he  made  lue  to  rach  advantage  that, 
within  the  six  years  of  his  residence  at  Stockbridge,  he 
completed  four  of  his  principal  treatises,  including  that  on 
the  Freedom  of  the  Willj  which  was  published  in  1754. 
On  account  of  the  fame  which  this  work  acquired  for  htm  he 
was  in  1757  called  to  succeed  President  Burr  of  Princeton 
College,  New  Jersey.  He  was  instdled  February  16, 
1758,  but  was  scarcely  spared  to  enter  upon  the  perfor- 
mance of  his  duties.  On  account  of  the  prevalence  of 
small-pox  in  the  neighbourhood,  he  submitted  to  inocnU- 
tion  and  the  disease  taking  au  unfavourable  turn,  he  died  on 
the  28th  March.  Edwards  says  of  himself  that  he  possessed 
"a  constitution  in  many  respects  pecub'arly  unhappy, 
attended  with  flaccid  solids,  vapid,  si^,  and  scarce  fluids, 
and  a  low  tide  of  spirits,  often  occasioning  a  kind  of 
childish  Weakness  and  contemptibleness  of  speech,  presence, 
and  demeanour."  Notwithstanding  this  w^ppy  constitu- 
tion, he  was  throughout  life  a  laborione  student,  often 
prosecuting,  pen  in  hand,  his  arduous  metaphysiod 
researches  for  thirteen  hours  daily.  As  an  orator  he  some- 
times held  not  only  the  feelings  but  the  intellects  of  his 
hearers  completely  under  his  sway.  The  extraordinary 
influence  which  he  thus  exercised  was  not  doe  to  any 
personal  advantages,  for  even  when  his  oratory  was  moat 
effective  the  "contemptibleness  of  his  speech  and 
demeanour  "  still  remained,  although  it  was  no  longer  felt 
by  his  hearers,  nor  to  any  special  excellences  of  style,  for 
though  his  language  conveyed  his  meaning  without 
ambiguity,  it  did  so  not  only  without  any  of  that*pecuUar 
felicity  of  arrangement  whicli  is  usually  one  of  the  chief 
elements  of  successful  oratory,  but  in  a  bald,  even  in  a 
lumbering  and  awkward,  manner.  His  eloquence  was  simply 
intense  moral  earnestness,  expressed  in  the  form  of  what,  in 
more  senses  than  one,  might  be  called  "  merciless  logic." 

His  writings  present  a  very  remarkable  conjunction  of 
apparently  contradictory  qualities,  a  conjunction  attribut- 
able partly  to  a  peculiar  combination  of  natural  mental 
characteristics,  and  partly  to  a  habit  of  solitariness  which 
rendered  him  almost  completely  ignorant  of  the  dominont 
tendencies  of  contemporary  thought,  and  placed  him  almost 
beyond  the  reach  of  any  external  influences  fitted  to  aid  him 
in  freeing  himself  from  the  Rhacktes  of  past  systems.  The 
outstanding  features  of  his  character  were  undoubtedly  his 
sense  of  reverence  and  his  passion  for  ratiocination.  In 
one  respect  theee  two  opposite  characteristics  combined  to 
produce  a  harmonious  result,  namely,  to  impress  him  with 
an  almost  overwhelming  conviction  of  the  claims  of  duty. 
His  awe  of  the  Supreme  Power  was  in  one  aspect  of  suph 
a  nature  as  to  seem  consistent  only  with  the  grossest 
superstition,  but  from  the  very  fact  that  it  was  the  awe  of 
an  intellect,  within  the  sphere  of  logic,  so  keen  and 
penetrating,  it  was  necessarily  a  moral  awe,  an  awe  which 
intensified  that  sense  of  duty  whose  requirements  bis 
logical  faculty  revealed  with  a  distinctness  wbich  admitted 
of  no  fallacy  or  evasion.  It  was  his  overwhelming  convio* 
tion  ot  duty  which  gave  to  his  system,  theologicid,  moral, 
and  metaphysical,  what  unity  it  possesses.  That  unity  is, 
however,  notliing  more  than  seemmg;  the  positive  and 
negative  elements  are  held  apart  in  different  spheres ;  if 
they  were  brought  into  contact  the  necessary  result  would 
be  a^  utterly  destructive  explosion.  The  basis  of  Wi 
whole  system  is  the  '*  sovereignty  of  God ; "  and  ef  kia 
conviction  of  God's  "  sovereignty  "  he  tells  us  that  of  boff 
or  by  what  means  he  arrived  at  it  he  could  give  np  ac^i|ii!ki 
This  mysterious  and  unaccountable  conviction  he,iiowM|i( 
endeavours  to  justify  by  a  protracted  logical  prbotM/^pitK* 
out  being  at  all  conscious  of  any  incongruity  betWflfBiMMM 
and  end.  This  unconsciousness  is  due  Uk  the  faet*t1ii^-  the 
strength  of  his  original  conviction  prevented  him  froib  iie* 
ceroing  the  res!  difficulties  he  had  to  surmount    We  hsv« 
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thoi  pnMDted  to  ni  the  apoctaclo  of  a  myitic  endear  oaring 
to  expound  *  hie  belief  by  a  mere  proceei  of  reasoning, 
alinbet  mathematical  In  its  cold  and  definite  precision  and 
in  iti  rigoor.  It  is  quite  possible  that  his  strong  pre- 
poaeasions  wonld  in  any  case  have  prevented  him  from 
estimating  at  their  proper  importance  the  new  problems 
\h^i.  wees  beginning  to  appear  on  the  horison  of  con- 
temporary thought,  but,  so  far  from  having  given  these 
problems  the  attention  necessary  in  order  to  understand 
them,  he  was  scarcely  aware  of  their  existence.  The 
impulse  he  received  from  Locke*s  £uap  on  the  Human 
Cnderstandinff  did  not  lead  him  to  seek  full  acquaintance 
with  the  whole  circle  of  the  phQosophical  speculation  of  his 
time, — ^partly  no  doubt  because  his  circumstances  preyented 
him  from  doing  so,  but  partly  also  because  he  had  a  strong 
bias  towards  the  pursuit  of  solitary  trains  of  thought  In 
his  essay  on  the  Freedom  of  the  Will  he  confesses  having 
never  read  Hobbes;  and  although  he  mentions  in  a 
latter  having  read  one  of  Hhme's  works,  this  would 
appear  to  have  been  subsequent  to  the  publication  of  the 
essay  on  the  Freedom  of  the  WiU^  and  its  perusal  does  not 
seem  to  have  impressed  him  with  any  idea  of  its  author's 
exceptional  metaphysical  ability,  for  he  merely  says  of  it 
tnd  of  some  other  books,  '*  I  am  glad  of  an  opportunity  to 
read  each  corrupt  books,  especially  when  written  by  men 
of  consideraMe  genius,  that  I  may  have  an  idea  of  the 
notions  which  prevail  in  att  country."  He  was  acarcely 
conscious  of  the  presence  of  the  new  influence  which  was 
then  stirring  the  stagnant  waters  of  speculation;  but 
it  certainly  influenced  him  unconsciously,  and  compelled  him 
to  check  his  vague  unrest  by  more  stedfastly  clinging  to  lus 
old  convictions.  He  succeeded  in  doing  so,  but  not  without 
the  exercise  of  constant  watchfulness,  for,  apart  from  any 
immediate  external  influence,  his  strong  and  eager  logical 
faculty  seems  often  as  if  bent  on  carrying  him  beyond  the 
bounds  of  traditional  opinion,  and  requires  frequently  to  be 
pulled  up  with  a  certain  measure  of  abruptnessL 

Tha  theological  fljttem  of  Edwards  emphadsed  all  the  sternar 
ftatuTai  of  Ourinism  and  reTeeled  them  in  atrong  relief.  Calnnim 
In  Its  original  form  wu  founded  on  extreme  statements  reguding 
*'Ood*a  eorereicnty"  and  '*man*i  dcpraTity  by  Betnre,"  bat  the 
ftafenneca  impUed  in  these  statements  are  set  forth  bv  Edwards 
la  their  ternble  and  repulsiTe  aspects  with  a  thoroiUNbaieaa  and 
a  logical  completeness  not  previously  attempted.  The  argu> 
ment  he  employs  to  establinn  h\%  propoMitious  is  nnanswenble 
as  against  the  Libertarians  of  his  time,  for  he  shows  conclusirely 
that  their  plight  is,  if  anything,  rather  worse  than  his  own;  hut 
when  he  seeks  to  go  beyond  this  very  circumscribed  sphere  he 
InTolves  himself  in  a  labyrinth  of  tcltolastic  quibbling,  where  all 
tlat  aeems  to  present  itavif  is  only  a  choice  of  two  erils, — either  to 
i^oain  for  erer  utterly  bewildered  by  the  contradictory  paths  which 
opm  up  before  him,  or  by  selecting  one  of  them  to  wander  irre- 
V0«bly  beyond  the  bounds  of  what  he  recognised  aa  orthodox. 
We  hare  an  example  of  this  whi-n  ho  endi-avours  to  prore  that 
thnagh  men  are  bom  utterly  deT»ravi-«l,  Cod  is  not  the  author  of 
their  drpravity.  His  throiy  is  tnat  Adam  wa^  originally  possessed 
of  two  princiiilee, — one  which  mny  be  called  natural  being  the 
mere  ynnciplta  of  hmman  nature,  or  as  it  is  called  in  Scripture  the 
/CrsA,  and  another  called  the  niptmatuml  principle,  or  as  in  SnTip- 
ture  the  diriru  nature.  When  Adam  ate  of  the  tree  of  forbidden 
fruit  the  dirine  nature  was  withdrawn  from  him,  and  thus  his  nature 
became  corrupt  without  (i(id  infusins  any  eril  tbmg  into  it.  "So." 
■ays  Edwards  "  dova  the  nature  ol  his  posterity  ;  they  come  into 
the  world  mere  flvsh,  and  entirely  nn<UT  theguvemmrnt  of  natural 
and  infvrinr  iirinciiile*.**  Her«  it  will  be  sern,  ni»t  only  thnt  Kdwsrds 
appears  to  rery  little  a<l vantage  ss  a  rea.v)nor,  bnt  that  he  is  in 
hnrainrnt  peril  of  overthrowing  the  oentral  position  of  his  own 
syflt'  m  :  fnr,  ftnt,  if  b)  represent  rin  as  a  merely  negative  auality  in 
any  degree  soUes  the  difficulty  uf  <'0<1  liciog  its  author,  ii  does  so  at 
the  expt'tiM  of  denying  to  it  a  r«>al  i'ziht>-ii'-c  ;  and  secundly,  to  re> 

E^n*  men  as  bom  into  thn  world  "mere  flesh "  entirely  de.stroys  the 
tinrtion,  so  essential  to  Edwards^s  system,  between  **  morsi  and 
Batoral  inabilitv."  J{e  soon,  however,  escapes  )>ack  to  his  old 
pmitTSn  although  not  by  the  way  he  set  out  "If  any,"  he  says, 
'*  shooU  object  to  this  that,  if  the  want  of  origiual  ri;{hteousness 
ba  thus  aciording  to  sn  established  course  of  natnrt^  then  why  are 
aal  jHiBciples  of  nolioess,  when  restored  by  divine  fyrtue,  also  com* 


municatad  to  posterity,  I  aaswtr,  tba  divina  law  and  saUUidiM* 
of  the  Aathor  of  natnra  are  pfaeiaaly  aattUd  bj  Uim  aa  Ua  pkaH^ 
and  limited  by  His  wisdom. 

Tha  moral  theory  of  Edwarda  is  bnt  a  corollary  fhm  UstWl» 
ffical  ayatam.  Yirtua  ha  plaoea  in  lova  or  benevolence  tenrli 
being  in  senera],  or  momocnimtely  in  a  **  durposi/ioato  beaerolran 
towr^ds  being  iu  general,"  for  he  doea  not  mean  V»  afirm  tkt 
'*  every  virtnooii  act  moat  have  aniveraal  existence  for  its  Jiract  mi 
immadiate  object,**  but  merely  that  "  no  atfectioBa  tovaidi  psiti- 
enlar  posona  or  liainoi  are  of  tha  aatore  of  tma  virtue,  bat  sachu 
arise  from  a  generally  banevolent  temper."  Ha  shows  thsl  tUi 
love  cannot  be  primarily  a  "  lova  of  complactnce,"  that  ii,  s  lett 
having  any  regard  to  exoeUenee  In  tha  object,  for  that  "  vooU  bi 
going  m  a  circle,  and  tha  same  as  aayiag  that  viitae  eoaarti  is 
love  to  virtue,"  and  that  it  eannot  consist  in  "gratitnde.  sr  m 
being  benevolent  to  another  for  hia  beoevolcnea  to  him,*  bsessa 
"thu  implies  tha  aama  inoonsisteaec:  **  roBaaqoaatly  thst  "tki 
first  object  of  a  virtaona  benevolence  u  be:og  aimplv  eenvdind, 
and,  if  being  aimpAy  considered,  then  being  in  gaDeraL"  Tbrni^ 
however,  "a  aecond  olyact  of  a  virtuona  propensity  of  keait,  Bsarir. 
benevolent  being,  for  one  thatlovca  being  in  genwal  will  aeesisuuj 
value  good* will  to  being  In  ganaral."  Tma  virtna  nut.  thciclitt, 
chiefly  consist  in  lova  to  Ood,  for  '*  ha  that  haa  tiaa  viitae,  eoh 
aisting  in  benavolanoa  to  beina  in  general,  and  in  bnevolesn  n 
virtnooa  being,  mnat  aecaaaahly  have  a  aaprvaaa  lavs  ta  GoJ  boifc 
of  benevolence  and  ofunplaoenca.'*  TUathMry  ha  applies  to  sspprt 
the  thaulogioal  do^pia  that  no  one  whose  virtuous  acts  ars  aoc  tbi 
reanlt  of  real  oonaciona  lova  to  a  paraooal  Ood  can  possess  sav  trat 
righteonaneesy  or  ba  In  any  otber  moral  coodiiion  tbaa  thu  q( 
attbr  depravity.  Aa  to  tha  narita  of  tha  theory  in  itself,  thcsi  n 
not  helped  by  tha  form  in  which  it  b  atated.  Bcisg  is  fnml 
being  witboat  any  qnalitias,  ia  too  abatiact  a  thina  to  be  the 
primary  caase  of  lova.  Tha  fealiag  which  Edwards  mm  t»  iiMl 
love,  bat  awe  or  ravsreaoa,  and,  nonover,  nsfisMrily  a  bliad  see. 
Properly  stated  therefore,  tnia  virtna,  accocding  to  hna,  woaU  eca* 
aiit  in  a  blind  awe  of  being  In  gsneiml,  and  a  love  of  cawpUctsey 
to  those  who  possess  a  blind  awe  of  being  in  genersl  aaly  Ika 
would  be  inoonaistent  with  hia  deflnituw  of  viitae  aa  exiilm  ia 
Ckid.  In  reality,  aa  ha  nakaa  virtna  saarely  tha  aecoad  atiJRi  of 
lova,  hia  theory  becomea  identiGal  with  that  utiUtarfaa  ikwijwA 
which  tha  names  of  Home,  Beniham,  and  Mill  anchielj  ssasnitali 
hot  it  ia  ntilitaiianiam  naceasarily  axnraaaed  in  vsiy  awkwud  ura^ 
baoansa  theaeara  hampered  by  its  denvation  from  ccitsia  theobncit 
nrinciplea,  and  ita  necesaary  connactum  with  a  tbeohnnsl  WlifL 
Unlike  Home  and  Mill,  ha  dadaoaa  hia  theory  primaiiJv  ma  entns 
acholastic  propoaitioos  regarding  Qod*a  pnrpoaa  in  tki  eiatfioa  «f 
the  world.  He  accepts  tna  Senptara  atateownt  that  Oed  aukts 
himself  his  own  chief  end,  and  ha  andeavoors  by  acholsstir  nb«b- 
ingtoanow  the  *'reosonablenaaa'*ofhiadofaiffaa.  Hafci&evffm, 
unable  to  proceed  a  atep  in  hia  aignmant  withont  coaimxtliai  kisi* 
self  to  aach  pantheistio  atatementa  aa  that  *'  Cod'a  asistrM^  hriai 
infinite,  must  be  equivalent  to  aniveraal  exiatcnea,**  and  thit  "lbs 
eternal  and  infinite  Being  ia  in  effsct  bcinc  in  geacial,  ui  coo- 
prehends  universal  existence."  He  ia,  therefSDia,  obliged  ta  esafcsi 
that  "  there  is  a  degree  of  indistinctnesa  and  obaeuiiy  in  the  cIns 
consideration  of  such  subjects,"  and  to  fall  hack  '*  on  iwvdslioa  • 
the  aurest  guide  in  thoee  matters ;  **  although  afimiag  at  the  suat 
time  that,  In  his  endeavonrs  *'  to  discover  ahat  the  voice  af  rs«o 
is  so  far  aa  it  can  go,"  he  haa  bean  anciccaafal  ia  **  ebfiali»|csrji 
insisted  on  by  many.** 

The  fame  of  Edwards  is  aasudated  chiefly  with  hia  tmtisB  la  Tha 
Freedom  of  the  ffunwn  Will.  Tha  will  is  defined  Iw  kiai  •  lUl 
by  which  the  "mind  chooaea  anythiniL**  Fy  **McrBiac  tSs 
will "  he  means  <*caasiiig  that  the  act  of  the  anil  or  cheief  dSeeU 
ho  thus  and  not  otherwise.'*  And,  "  with  icsneet  to  the  iaqcrr, 
AVhat  determines  tlie  willl"  he  anawvn,  '* It  It  that  Bothe aUi 
as  it  stands  in  the  view  of  tha  mind  fa  the  atnogeat."  LVrtr, 
according  to  him,  belongs  not  to  the  will  itaelf,  bat  to  tha  ftivx 
and  the  liberty  which  any  one  niTiiats  ia  natcly  Bhatir  to  act  ss  he 
wills.  Any  other  kind  of  liberty,  ha  afViniM,  Impliaa  ttrae  laafM- 
tions :— (1)  "A  self-detennining  power  in  tha  will,'  (S)  "  ladlfrf' 
enee,— that  previous  to  the  act  of^voUtlQii  tha  toiad  ti  IB  a  itttf  if 
e<-iuilibrium;  *and(3)"Contingenee, — thateventoaieaocaseesarily 
connected  with  their  eansea."  Thcaa  oappoaitiao^  as  iavolnsf  ■ 
different  forms  denials  of  the  taw  of  eansolity,  aaa  aavarafly  saeoa 
to  bo*absunL  That  Edwarda  daBMnatntaa  tba  poaitiaa  ef  ka 
opponents  to  be  utterly  antenabia  tonal  without  tha  laMi  qBa&i» 
tion  be  admitted;  but  ha  is  nneonackvoity  aquallj  aaoeMM  li 
overtlirowing  his  own  theological  portion.  AeeaidiMly  Uowii'i 
tlieory  of  the  will,  Uka  hia  cthieal  thaeiy,  h  aewMd  i^  kf 
Uioae  who,  in  regard  to  tha  aopmae  power,  oia  aganaika  Ha 
theorv  differs  in  no  respect  from  that  at  Jebi  Staait  MiH  aniff 
that  his  sUtement  of  tna  law  of  eaaaaUlj  bn  Unb  ceatal  mt 
that  he  gives  a  different  aceonnt  af  tte  origla  ef  ow  kaawls^  ' 
causality.  Ha  ao  fsr  aotieipatad  Bane  m  ta  neipte  AM  ^ 
cause  is  often  meant  "any  aatseadaat  with  whkh  a  etoas|Birt 
event  is  ao  connected  that  It  tnily  belBMii  Id  the  HMoa  «|j  ^ 
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tr.  F.  uj 
EDWAKDS,  RiCBABD  (15231-I5CGT), 
wiiter  of  itilecludei,  vas  born  in  Somcraetiliire,  itudied  at 
Corpus  Chrielt  CoUegs,  Oifunl,  took  hit  nuuler  o(  arta 
degree  in  1547,  entered  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  was  appoioled 
in  1561  a  genlloraan  ol  the  royal  chap«]  and  mnitar  of  tbe 
aioging  boys.  He  probublf  died  about  the  end  of  15GS,  u 
his  epitaph  was  nritten  b/Turberrille  ia  the  foUoving  jtar. 
A  "tragedy"  from  hie  pen — poasibly,  in  spite  of  the  designt- 
tion,  the  comedy  of  Danim  and  Puhiiu — oaa  acted  before 
QusMi  Elizabeth  at  Chrietmas  15G4;  and  oq  September  3, 
1566,  the  aame  honour  naa  accorded  to  hia  Palaiao»  and 
AreUt.  The  latter  play  was  never  printed,  and  like  moat 
ol  the  author's  productions  ia  now  loet,  but  the  former, 
•ntered  at  Sutiaoert'  Hall  in  1567-S.  appeared  in  1571 
vith  the  title  of  "  The  excellent  Comedia  of  two  the  motto 
faithfullest  [reendes,  Damon  and  Pilliiaa,"  waa  reprinted  ia 
1582,  and  miy  be  found  in  Dodaley'a  Old  Playi,  ToL  L, 
and  AneieiU  BrUiiK  Drama,  vol.  L  It  ia  written  in  rhymed 
linM  of  rude  constcuction,  Tarying  in  length  and  Deglectiog 
IliA  oFjira,  and,  according  to  A.  W.  Ward,  it  ie  "one  of 
the  cluoi&i«t  of  our  caily  plaja,  both  in  action  ud  in 
Itnguaga."  Its  piiaeipal  subject  ia  tnglo,  but  it  is 
intwkrded  oilb  tccnea  of  vulgar  and  wiilm  lursa.     A 


uoiubu  of  tU  MtkMV  ahocteiplMM  %..  , . 

PartuUm  r^  Dainly  Otneat,  fint  pnbL'shed  in  11)70,  tod 
raprintod  in  tlig  Srilitk  SMuffraphtr,  toL  iii ;  the  bad 
known  an  tha  linea  on  May,  tha  AmautniM  Irt»,  and  (lie 
Cumtmndation  t^  Mufie,  which  baa  the  hononi  of  funtisli- 
ing  a  ttans  to  Anwe  a»d  Jmlitt.  Hie  Hittoru  of 
Damaelm  and  Dicmim  la  awgaed  to  Lim  in  the  1578 
edition  of  the  ParadiM.  In  bia  own  day  Edwanb  wua 
held  in  the  highest  eatimstion.  "  He  united,"  saya  Warton, 
"bU  thoee  arts  atid  acoomplialmtanla  which  minintet  to 
papular  pleasantry )  he  was  the  first  fiddler,  the  noat 
taahioaabla  sonneteer,  the  nadiaat  rhyiMri  and  the  mui,! 
facMiou*  mimio  oC  the  court.' 

8s*.  banks  tha  nmiKroBa  antboritita  glnn  br  AUibooe  In  Dbt. 
^  Sril.  amd  Jwur.  Anllmi,  the  SMatiynrt  Sac  Fafm,  roL  IL 
ait.  t1;  Wud,  £itgluh  DroiiL.  LUtnUtm.  toL  L 

EDWIN,  or  £a.Dwn<i:,  king  of  Northnsbrh,  waa  tba 
BOB  o(  M\k,  king  of  Deira,  and  waa  boni  aboat  fi86.  At 
the  dMth  of  JiUa,  in  S8S,  Ethelfrid,  king  of  Bamicia, 
£Ua'a  brothat^in  law,  naorped  tb«  throne  of  Deiia,  and 
nnited  the.  two  kingdoma  Deirit  wd  Berniqia,  nndai  the 
naiM  of  Northnmbria.  Edwin  ultimately  fouad  shelter 
with  Ibedwald  of  East  Aoglia,  who,  in  617,  defeated  aud 
tlaw  Eftietlrtd  near  the  river  Idle,  and  enabled  Edwin  to 
mount  the  Northumbriau  tbronet  In  G3S  Edwin  married 
EthalboTgha,  daughter  of  Edbert,  king  of  Kant.  She  bad 
bean  oonrertad  lo  Chtiatiauity,  and,  at  her  deaire,  Faulinua, 
a  Chriatian  miaaionaty,  waa  allowed  tn  anl«r  Northnmbiia. 
Not  long  after  PuiUuus'a  aRival,  Earner,  u  envoy  of  tha 
king  of  Weaaaz,  made  an  attempt  to  (Maarinate  Edwin,  who 
was  only  aaved  by  UUa,  one  i^  hia  Ibanea,  throwing  him- 
aelf  batweso  him  and  the  aaMitb'B  weapon.  The  theue 
was  killed,  and  tha  awordpaauD^  through  Ilia  body  in 
also  a  dangerous  wound  oo  the  kmg.  The  qneen  abo 
same  time  waa  teiied  by  tb« 
ao  alarmed 

and  her  infant  were  for  a  time  id  imminent  dangar. 
Paalinua  offered  )ip  ptayera  for  their  recovery,  and  Edwin 
waa  so  much  inpcesaed  by  the  aaemiog  answer  to  llie 
petibon,  that,  though  he  did  nut  at  once  adopt  tha  Chriatian 
faith,  ha  permitted  the  iufant  and  twelve  of  hia  houeehold 
to  be  bapttied.  Be  also  declared  to  Paulinna  that  if  he 
ahonld  aueoeed  in  ovarthrowing  tha  Weat  Saxont,  against 
whom  ha  had  determined  to  make  war,  he  would  himself 
become  a  Chriatian,  and  receive  the  rite  of  btptiatu.  Alter 
hie  victorious  return  be  renounced  hia  heathen  gods,  but 
'  required  all  FauJinos'a  powen  of  panosaion  lo  get  him 
rally  to  adopt  Christiaoity,  ami  to  give  it  hia  aanctiou  as 
the  religion  of  Northumbria.  I'ltimstelj,  however,  ha 
convened  a  conncil  of  his  aoblea  'a  aak  their  advice,  and 
whan  they  ucatumoasly  deckred  for  the  new  religion, 
CoiG,  the  high  priest,  at  once  otfsced  to  dealroj  all  tba 
heathen  placea  of  wonhip  tbrougheut  the  land.  This  was 
done,  and  in  63S  the  Northumbrian)  flocked  in  crowd*  to 
be  baptiod  by  Faulinua,  While  ibe  intiodnction  uf 
Chiistiaoitj  into  Northumbria  ia  the  oircumatanca  mnat 
worthy  of  mention  in  Edwin'a  reign,  it  «aa  also  remaikabl* 
in  other  rcapecls.  So  strict  wea  hit  admin tttmtion  of 
justice,  that  it  waa  aaid  that  "  a  woman  with  her  babe 
might  walk  scstheleta  from  sea  to  tea  in  Edwin'l  day.* 
He  waa  also  the  first  real  BratwaMa,  altbou^  jElla,  hit 
fatlier,  firat  laid  claim  to  the  title.  He  compell«d  the  sob- 
mission  of  the  Weit  Saxons,  conquered  Angtsaaa  aqd 
ilan  by  bit  Seet,  and  received  tribute  from  ajj  the  king- 
doma souUi  of  tU  Uumber,  with  the  axcapthui  of  EanL 
To  guard  hia  northern  dominion  he  aiected  the  fortrtaa  of 
Edinburgh  or  Edwin's  buivb.  In  633  Feoda,  king  ol 
Mercia,  taking  advantage  of  a  reaction  that  waa  aatting  in 
in  favour  of  the  old  puaniam.  detanninad  torasiit  Edtiio'a 
authoritx   and  •omblmng  with  Cadjralladar,  king  uf  th« 
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Wwtetn  B/UoQ^  defatted  and  slew  him  tt  the  batUe  of 
Betibfield. 

■■•  Palirrftfet  ^'iMory  </  A«  ^ii9l0<^!aamj^  md  Gnca't  Short 
nmary  ^  iMs  JBngiiah  J'eopU. 

KDWY,  EADwia,  or  Eowrr,  tanimmed  the  Fair,  an 
Anglo-fiaioo  king,  wu  tike  sod  of  Edmond  I.,  and  suc- 
ceeded hie  uncle,  Cdred,  oo  the  throne  in  955,  being  then 
from  16  to  18  years  of  age.  His  immediate  mle  wss 
limited  to  Wessex,  his  yoanji^er  brother  Edgar  reigning  orer 
M ercia  with  the  title  of  sub-king^  On  account  of  the  re- 
lation in  which  Edwy  stood  to  Dunstan,  abbot  of  Glaston- 
bnrj,  it  is  imprwsibley  from  the  narratives  thai  hare  been 
trannmitlcd  to  us,  to  arrive  at  any  certainty  as  to  the  inter- 
pretation to  be  given  to  his  character,  and  to  the  main  facts 
of  his  reign.  It  is  said  that  on  the  day  of  his  coronation 
he  retired  early  from  the  banquet  to  the  apartment  of 
Klgiva,  whom  he  undoubtedly  recognired  as  his  wife,  bat 
who,  acoirding  to  the  monks,  was  related  to  him  within 
the  prohibited  degrees ;  and  that  Dunstan,  abbot  of  Glaston- 
bury, enragrd  at  the  affront  thus  put  npon  the  chnreh, 
followed  him,  and  not  without  violence  dragged  him  back 
to  the  banqueting  halL  Either  for  this  particular  mani- 
festation of  authorit}',  or  because  the  king  was  opposed  to 
his  policy  of  substituting  monks  for  secular  canons  and  was 
unal4e  to  restrain  his  domineering  spirit,  Dunstan  was  de- 
prived of  his  offices  and  banished  from  the  kingdom.  The 
Mercians,  liowever,  revolted,  and,  proclaiming  Edgar  sole 
kin^,  recalled  Dunstan  to  their  domiuians.  It  is  said  also 
that  Odo,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  instigated  a  plot  for 
separating  Klgivu  from  Edwin,  that  she  wasisent  to  Ireland 
whore  her  face  was  dis6gured  with  hot  searing  irons,  and 
that  on  her  escape  to  England  she  was  again  seized  and  put 
tu  doath  by  torture  at  Qlouccster  ;  but  the  monks  affirm 
;hat  the  ladv  who  was  subjected  to  this  treatment  was  not 
JCIgiva,  but  her  mother  Etbelgiva,  who  was  also  the  mistress 
of  tho  king.     Edwy  died  in  958. 

EECKUOUT,  GERBRiLHD  Van  den  (1621-1674),  a 
painter,  bom  at  Amsterdam  on  the  19th  of  August  1631, 
cntored  early  into  the  studio  of  Remibrandt  Though 
a  eompaniun  pnpil  to  F.  Bol  and  Govaert  Flinck,  he  was 
inferior  to  both  in  skill  and  in  the  extent  of  his  practice; 
}ct  at  an  early  period  he  assumed  Rembrandt's  manner 
with  such  success  that  liis  pictures  were  confounded 
with  thiiHe  of  his  master ;  and,  even  in  our  day,  the 
IliMurrvction  of  tho  Daughter  of  Jairus,  in  the  Berlin 
Muauuro,  and  the  Presentation  in  the  Temple,  in  the  Gallery 
of  Drerdon,  have  been  held  to  represeqt  worthily  the  style 
of  llombraudt.  As  evidence  of  the  fidelity  of  Eeckhont's 
imitation  we  may  cite  his  Presentation  in  the  Temple,  at 
lierliii,  which  is  executed  after  Rembrandt's  print  of  1630, 
and  his  Tubit  with  the  Angel,  at  Brunswick,  which  is  com- 
posed Of  I  the  same  background  as  Rembrandt's  "Philosopher 
in  Thought."  Evekbout  not  merely  copies  the  subjects; 
he  also  takes  the  sha|>es,  the  figures,  the  Jewish  dress,  and 
the  pictorial  effects  of  his  manter.  It  is  difficult  to  form 
an  exact  judgment  of  Eeckhout's  qualities  at  the  outset  of 
his  career,  liin  earliest  pieces  are  probably  those  in  which 
he  more  faithfully  reproduced  Rembrandt's  peculiarities*. 
Excluiively  his  is  a  tinge  of  green  in  shadows  marring 
the  hai  mony  of  the  work,  a  certain  gaudinens  of  jarring 
tints,  unifiirm  surface,  and  a  touch  more  quick  than 
suhtlo.  Resides  the  pictures  already  mentioned  we  bhouM 
claii  anumpt  early  productions  on  this  accnunt.  the 
\ViMU;in  taken  in  Adultery,  in  the  Museum  of  .\ni.stcrJam; 
\nna  prrjtrntiiii;  ht-r  S.m  to  the  High  I'ni*5t,  at  the 
.A>uvrr,  the  Kpipliany,  at  Turin;  and  the  Circuracisiiin, 
at  C^\s«il.  Fcokh.uit  mitnculat«'d  early  in  the  Guild 
of  An^terilsni.  A  liken  cm  of  a  Isdy  at  a  dreaving 
table  wiih  a  *trin^  of  bcadn.  in  ptwsession  of  Mr  Von 
diummcr.  at   Vienna,  bears  the  date  of  IC43,  aud  proves 


that  the  mactar  at  thii  time  poaMMad  ibon  oniadfi  dkfil 
thao.  genuina  masteiy  over  natnnL    Am  he  grew  oUk  be 
anceeaded  htai  in  portiaita,  a  vary  fair  aiampie  of  wtuckii 
the  historian  Dappon  (1669),  in  the  Stadel  eoOseiioa. 
Eeckhont  occasionally  varied  hie  atyle  ao  as  to  neillu 
later  yeara  the  "siaall  masters*  of  the   Dutch  sihoijl 
Waageo  jnstly  drawa  attention  to  hia  foUowmg  bf  Ttfborg 
in  Gambling  S<ddiera,  at  Stafford  House,  and  a  6oUicfi^ 
Merrymaking,  in  the  collectioa  of  tha  Marquia  of  Bale. 
A  Sportaman  with  Hounds,  probably  czacntcd  ia  1670, 
now  in  the  Yaoder  Hoo  gallery,  aad  a  Group  of  ChiUita 
with  Goatr   (1671),  in  tha  HenniUgo  at  St  FMsnbai^ 
hardly  exhibit    a  trace    of    the  artiat^  fint  edoatioo. 
Amongat  the  beat  of  Eeckhout'a  works  Christ  in  tin 
Temple  (1662),  at  Munich,  and  the.Haman  and  Morisoi 
of  1665,  at  Luton  House,  oocBpj  a  good  place.    Eackhtat 
died  at  Amatardam  on  the  32nd  of  October,  1674. 

£EC!LOO,  the  head  town  of  a  district  in  the  prafiace 
of  East  FUnders,  Belgium,  is  situated  near  tha  JlBf%  11 
miles  N.  W.  of  Ghent.  It  is  a  neaft,  eleaa,  and  vtitbaiit 
town,  and  poaseases  a  varie^  of  indnatriea,  among  lAieh 
are  woollen  and  linen  milla,  monnfactoriea  of  tubacco^ 
chocolate,  aoap,  and  atatch,  browariea,  and  dialilkriaa  It 
has  also  a  oonaideiable  timber^  g>ui^  and  oMtk  tnia 
Population  in  1874, 10,200. 

EEL.  a  name  applied  more  or  kas  gtnmtlDj  to  all  ika 
spedes  of  Jfurcaiuitgf  a  family  of  aoft-finned  apodal  iihti^ 
but  more  apecially  q>plicaUa  to  the  apccies  belonpaf  to 
the  anb-family  AwpiiUimit,  The  body  thiuugheel  At 
family  of  eela  ia  greatly  elongated  and  A  anaka-lika  Imil 
The  ventral  fina  are  awanting  in  all  the  apeciai^  whfls  ■ 
certaih  forma,  aa  the  Munsna,  the  pectoral  fine  an  aha 
abseut  The  akin  is  thiek  and  aoft,  and  ia  cofwed  isfr 
with  a  glutinous  secretion  which  gives  the  ed  ita  provitbd 
sUpperineaa.  It  is  also  anffieientlj  ton^  to  enabia  it  to  lia 
atripped  entin  from  the  body,  and  in  some  coaatnai  U» 
akin  iM  thua  need  as  a  bag  or  puna  Bcalaai  diipaaid  ■ 
groups,  are  preeent  in  the  eeu  bdongiiig  to  the  fMsi 
JLngwUOf  but  they  are  sobuied  beneath  the  oatar  kv«  « 
acajrf  akin  as  not  to  be  apnareiity  while  in  sock  fans  u 
the  conger  they  an  altogether  awantiB^.  The  hnedal 
openings  ara  small,  and  lead  into  a  aacy  from  which  SMihcr 
aac  ia  given  off:  The  giila  ara  thus  axpoaed  bat  a^|||t|y 
to  the  drying  influence  of  the  atraoaplwre,  aad  it  ia  eeia| 
to  thia,  and  to  the  alimy  nonditioa  of  the  akin,  that  adb 
can  exist  for  a  considerable  ttrae  out  of  water.  A'B^"''*"! 
to  Dr  Giinther,  the  MunEnidm  eompriae  26  geaen  and  SO 
spedea,  inhabiting  the  aeaa  and  fraah  araten  of  tampaatt 
and  tropical  regions.  Of  those  only  the  tiaeeek  iajwff^ 
inhabit  fresh  water,  although  moat  of  the  kttsranfihmi 
marine. 

Although  abounding  in  elmosl  orfetj  riw,  lofc^  wA 
estuary  in  Europe,  little  was  known  until  leeanlly  if  As 
life-history  of  the  fresh-watar  eofi.  WHk  mgmA  to  Mr 
origin  Aristotle  believed  that  they  sprang  frsm  the  wd^ 
Pliny  that  tbey  took  their  rise  Iran  portione  cf  the  iftis 
scraped  off  the  parent  body,  whQe  kone  hnin  and  Mudiv 
have  both  been  regarded  ae  fertile  eonieee  of  eda  Usll 
quite  recently,  they  wera  legaided  by  nslmliBto  V 
viviparous,  a  mistalra  whidi  probab^  aroae  iiSB  the  ft^ 
qnent  presence  of  paraaitie  wonns^  anppessd  le  ha  As 
young,  in  their  bodiea^and  thaehaunue  oJPanydnegi 
resembling  milt  and  roe  as  umtSkf  foond.  lAs  sl< 
Teleostean  fiahea  they  ara  ofiBaroQ%  tke  Bill  end  ntoafl^ 
ring  in  the  aame  poaitioB,  Dnfe  diietiug  eonsidanltf  ■ 
appearance  from  thoae  drmsnto  in  olhsr  fldna  Iki 
spawn  of  the  eel  is  generally  depoailed  in  oend  and  anld 
the  moutha  of  rivers,  and  in  haibanis  n^sn  Ihs 
brackish.  To  reach  tbss 
autumn  down  the  river 
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iff  taken  in  large  namben  by  TarioiiB  deyices,  Bach  as  the 
**  eel-back"  of  the  Thamee,  a  wooden  framewoik  sopporting 
wicker  baakets,  the  moatha  of  which  are  oppoeed  to  the 
itreom,  and  which  are  so  oonsfraeted  that  the  fish  when 
once  inside  is  nnable  to  extricate  itself.  When  there  are 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  their  getting  to  the  sea,  eels  are  knowo 
to  deposit  their  spawn  in  Sie  beds  of  fresh-water  streams, 
but  it  is  stQl  doabtfal  whether  this  may  not  also  ooenr  in 
cases  where  the  sea  is  qnite  accessible.  Eels  are  pecoliarlj 
Averse  to  cold,  and  the  fact  that  the  temp^ratnre  of  the 
brackish  waters  of  ^stoaries  is  always  higher  than  that  of 
nnmixed  salt  or  freah  water  is  an  additional  reason  for 
their  seaward  migration  on  the  approach  of  winter.  In 
performing  this  journey  the  darkest  nights  are  chosen,  the 
moonlight  being  sufficient  to  stay  their  progress.  Daring 
the  cold  of  winter  they  lose  their  appetite  and  become 
torpid,  large  numbers  of  them  congregating  together  for  the 
sake  of  the  additional  warmth  thus  obtained,  and  bnnring 
themselres  to  a  depth  of  12  to  16  inches  in  places  where 
the  receding  tide  leaves  them  dry.  In  each  places  they 
ftre  taken  in  large  numbers  by  means  of  eel-spears.  In 
Somersetshire,  according  to  Terrell,  "  the  people  snow  how 
to  find  the  holes  in  the  banks  of  the  rivers  m  which  eels 
ire  Itfd  np,  by  the  hoar  frost  not  lying  over  them  as  it 
!oea  elsewhere,  and  dig  them  out  in  heaps."  In  spring,  the 
nigration  of  the  young  eels  up  the  rivers  takes  place,  the 
Mrents,  according  to  some  observers,  performing  a  similar 
oomey.  This  migration  takes  plaoe  from  February  to  May, 
iccording  to  the  temperature,  and  some  idea  of  the  vast 
iaaibex;S  of  young  eels  which  annually  pass  up  oar  rivers 
nay  be  formed  from  the  fact  that  1800  of  them,  each 
kboat  3  inches  long,  have  been  observed  to  peas  a  given 
>oint  on  the  Thames  in  a  single  minute,  ^niis  monster 
>roces8ion  of  elvert,  as  these  young  eels  are  called,  is  known 
>n  the  Thames  as  eel-/arc,  and  usually  takes  place  about 
;he  beginning  of  May ;  and  at  these  times,  unfortunately, 
hey  are  often  caught  in  countless  numbers  iu  sieves, 
especially  on  the  Severn,  cartloads  of  them  being  sometimes 
^een  for  sale  in  the  Exeter  market.  This  upward  migration, 
inlike  that  of  autumn,  is  performed  entirely  by  diay,  and 
it  is  carried  through  in  spite  of  obstacles  apparently 
Insnperablo  to  a  fish.  Eels  have  been  known  to  oimb  up 
iteep  ascents,  20  feet  above  the  water,  showing  great  skill 
%nd  ingenuity  in  availing  themselves  of  whatever  natural 
sids  iht  locality  might  afford.  Couch  teUs  of  a  remark- 
sble  case  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bristol,  where  the  elvers 
passed  from  one  stream  to  another  by  means  of  a  tree 
which  stood  between,  and  the  branches  of  which  dipped 
into  the  water  of  the  lower.  Ascending  by  these,  the  eels 
dropped  from  the  branches  on  the  opposite  side  into  the 
upper  streanL  In  some  parts  of  Ireland  the  fishermen  place 
haybands  on  the  rocky  parts  of  the  river-courses,  in  order 
to  facilitate  the  upward  progress  of  the  eels.  The  most 
eflbctaal  obstacle,  however,  to  their  advance  in  either  direc- 
tion is  found  in  a  muddy  or  polluted  state  of  the  water  ; 
and  old  eels,  to  get  rid  of  such  nauseous  conditions,  have 
been  known  to  leave  the  water  and  travel  for  considerable 
distances  in  search  of  purer  surroundings.  When  confined 
slso  in  ponds  they  often  shew  their  migratory  instinct  by 
leaving  these  in  the  night  time,  and  attempting  to  make 
their  way  to  the  nearest  river  or  to  the  sea. 

Like  most  animals  that  pass  the  winter  in  a  torpid  con- 
dition, eels  are  exceedingly  voracious  during  the  summer 
mouths,  occasioDally  eating  vegetables,  but  generally 
preferring  such  animal  food  as  young  fishes,  worms,  and 
the  larvae  of  insects;  they  have  also  been  known  to  devour 
BBoch  larger  creatures,  as  water-hens,  rats,  and  snakes. 
Although  their  food  is  thus  very  various,  it  is  easential  that 
it  be  fresh,  eels  at  once  rejecting  whatever  their  keen  sense 
•f  smell  detects  as  tainted.     Eels  were  held  in  great  esteem 


by  the  Gresks  and  Romans,  and  enonnons  prioes  wert 
sometimes  paid  for  thsm ;  by  the  Elgyptians,  on  the  othar 
hand,  they  were  held  in  abhorrence.  Tlisir  8&ake4lks 
appearance  has  had  much  to  do  with  the  pr^odioe  eifter- 
ta&ed  by  many  people  ac^inst  eds,  and  to  this  may  ba 
attributed  the  faot  that  in  Scotland  this  yalaaUe  fish  is 
almost  wholly  reacted  as  an  artid^  of  food.  Their  valos 
in  this  respect  naa,  however,  been  rscognised  in  England 
from  very  e^y  times,  the  taste  for  eds  baling  ^^bly 
been  acaaired  darinff  the  Roman  occopfctJon.  The  Yanar- 
able  Beds  states  thai  England  in  his  time  wias  famous  for 
its  sahnon  and  eel  fisheries,  aitd  Ely  is  said  to  have  got  its 
name  from  the  abundance  of  the  eeh  in  that  fenny  neidi- 
boarhood.  Eels  are  Tory  laigdy  consamad  in  I^>iidon,  Oie 
mater  proportion  of  these,  irambering  aboat  10  mflUonsi 
being  brought  alive  annually  from  Houmd  in  waliad  boats. 
Tbh  greatest  eel-breeding  estabUshment  in  the  worid  is  that 
at  Oommachio  on  the  Adriatic,  iHiere  an  immense  swamp, 
boonded  and  fed  bjtwo  of  the  months  of  the  river  Fo,  lio 
miles  fh  eireomf ereooe^  has  been  utilized  for  thfs  imrpoae. 
The  indostiy  is  reiy  ancient,  having  yielded  in  toe  16th 
centaiy  an  annual  revenue  to  the  Roman  Fontift,  in 
whose  territory  it  was,  of  iSlS,000.  The  eels  are  codced 
at  Commachio,  and  forwarded  to  the  principal  towns  of 
Itely. 

Thb  best  known  and  most  widebr  distributed  fresh-wkter 
species  is  the  Sharp-nosed  Eel  {AnguUia  vK/giartf).  It 
occurs,  according  to  Dr  Gflnther,  in  Enrope  to  64*  SO*  N. 
lat,  in  tiie  Me(merranean  rsgion,  and  in  x^orth  America, 
but  noitiier  in  the  Danube,  nor  in  the  Blade  aod  Oaspian 
Seas*  Lik:  all  other  eeh  it  is  of  comparative  slow 
growtli,  but.  often  attains  a  large  sise,  measoring  sometimes 
5  feet  in  length,  and  weighing  in  sodi  cases  from  20  to  80 
lb.  Few  eels,  however,  weigh  more  than  6  h.  They  aro 
believed  to  be  long-lived,  one  anthentic  inatance  being 
known  of  an  ed  which  waa  at  leaat  31  yeara  dd.  The 
edour  of  the  apeciea  ia  generally  dark  olive-green  on  the 
upper  aurfaoe.  becoming  lighter  on  tiie  sides,  and  white 
beneath;  but  the  colour  depends  somewhat  on  the  nature 
of  the  stream  it  inhabits,  those  obtained  in  pure  water 
being  known  as  silver  eds  from  the  Hghtneis  of  their 
colour,  while  those  found  in  muddy  rivers  are  darker. 

The  Conger  {Conger  vulgaris)  is  the  only  British  species 
of  sea-eel.  It  dtffera  from  the  troe  eels  in  having  the 
upper  jaw  projecting  beyond  the  lower,  and  in  the  entire 
aosence  of  soiles.  It  ii  abandant  in  all  parts  of  tho 
British  coasts,  especially  on  rocky,  ground,  and  attains  a 
length  of  10  feet,  wei^^uns;  in  laiga  esamples  over  MO  lb. 
The  conger  ia  exceedingly  Toradons,  feeding  on  other 
fishea^  and  not  aparing  even  its  own  kind.  lis  jaws  are 
strong  and  well-armecL  and  the  capture  of  a  large  specimen 
ia  not  onattended  with  danger  to  the  fiaherman.  Ita  tail 
ia  exceedingly  aenaitive  and  prehensile,  the  conger  being 
able  with  this  organ  to  grasp  the  gunwale  of  the  boat,  and 
by  a  sudden  contraction  df  the  mnsdes  to  throw  itself 
overboard,  a  amart  blow  on  the  tail,  however,  is  sniBdent 
to  prevent  the  poedbility  of  this  occnrrence.  The  conger 
is  peculiarly  seultive  to  cold,  andldaring  aevere  frosts  it  ia 
often  taken  floating  hdpleady  on  the  snzface  of  tiie  sea* 
Mr  F.  Buckland  states  that  in  1866  thoosands  of  congers 
were  found  floating  upon  the  water ;  they  oonld  progrcaa 
readily  in  any  direction  on  the  sorface,  bat  could  not 
descend,  ^nd  consequently  fdl  an  easy  prey  to  the  boat- 
men. In  this  way,  no  less  than  80  tons  were  captured. 
'*  The  action  of  the  frost,"  he  say%  **  cansed  the  air  in  their 
swimming  bladders  to  eimand  so  much  that  the  ordinary 
rousdes  covdd  not  expel  it  at  wilL*  The  diisf  conger 
fisheries  are  on  the  south  and  west  coasta  of  England,  bat 
these  are  not  nsarly  eo  productive  now  as  thsj  fonnaify 
were.    The  fleah  ia  not  held  in  much  esteem. 
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TIm  Elsctrie  Eel  (GymnofuM  eUdneut)  bebngs  to  * 
diflfortnt  family  of  apodal  fiahea  (Oymtwtida).  In  it  both 
candal  and  doiaal  fina  are  entirely  awanting,  and  the  anal 
fin  ia  very  long^  forming  a  fringe  from  the  throat  to  the 
eitremity  of  the  tail.  It  attains  a  length  of  5  or  6  feet^ 
and  frequents  the  marshes  of  Brazil  and  the  Gnianas, 
where  it  ia  regarded  with  terror,  owing  to  the  formidable 
electrical  apparatos  with  which  it  ia  provided,  and  which 
extends  along  each  aide  of  the  lower  portion  of  the  tail 
When  this  natural  batteiy  ia  discharged  in  a  favonrable 
poaition,  it  ia  sufficiently  powerful  to  kill  the  largest  animal ; 
and,  according  to  Humboldt,  it  haa  been  found  necessary 
to  ehange  the  line  of  certain  roads,  owing  to  the  number  of 
honea  that  were  annuilly  killed  in  passing  through  the 
pools  frequented  by  the  gymnoti.  These  eels  are  eaten 
by  the  Indians,  who,  before  attempting  to  capture  them,  seek 
to  exhaust  thnr  electrical  power  by  driving  horsea  into  the 
pondsL  By  repeated  discharges  upon  these^  they  gradually 
expend  this  manrellous  force ;  after  which,  being  defence-  j 
lees,  diey 'become  timid,  and  approach  the  edge  for  shelter, 
when  tliey  fall  an  easy  prey  to  the  harpoon  of  the  Indian. 
It  ia  only  after  long  rest  and  abundance  of  food,  that  this  fish 
ii  able  to  resume  the  use  of  ita  subtle  weapon,      (j.  ol) 

EFFIQIES,  Monumental. — In  the  course  of  the 
twelfth  century  the  idea  appears,  for  the  first  time,  to 
have  been  carried  into  effect  that  the  figure  of  a  deceased 
personage  should  be  repreeentcd  by  eSBgy  upon  his  monti- 
mental  memoriaL  lliese  earliest  attempta  at  commemora- 
tive portraiture  were  executCMl  in  low  relief  upon  coffin-lids 
of  stone  o^  purbeck  marble^  some  portions  of  the  dpngot 
for  the  most  part  being  executed  bj  means  of  incised  lines, 
cut  upon  the  raised  figure.  Qraduallj,  with  the  increased 
sixe  and  the  greater  architectural  dignity  of  monumental 
structures,  effigies  attained  to  a  high  rank  as  worka  of 
art,  BO  that  before  the  close  of  the  13th  century,  very  noble 
examples  of  figuree  of  this  order  are  found  to  have  been 
executed  in  full  relief ;  and,  about  the  same  period,  similar 
figures  also  began  to  be  engraved,  either  upon  monumental 
alabe  of  atone  or  marble,  or  upon  platee  of  metal,  which 
were  affixed  to  the  surfaees  of  slabs  that  were  laid  in  the 
pavementa  of  churchea.  Engraven  platee  of  this  dass, 
xnown  as  "  Brasses,"  continued  in  favour  until  the  era  of 
the  Reformation,  and  in  our  own  timee  their  use  has.beea 
revived.  It  seems  probable  that  the  introduction  and  the 
prevalence  of  flat  engraven  memorials,  in  place  of  com-  j 
memoratrve  effigies  in  relief,  were  due,  in  the  first  instance,  > 
to  the  inconvenience  and  obstruction  resulting  from 
Indeaaing  numbers  of  raiwd  atonee  on  the  pavement  of 
churches ;  while  the  comparatively  small  cost  of  engraven 
platee,  their  high  artistic  capa'bilitiee,  and  their  durability 
combined  to  secure  for  them  the  popularity  they  unquee- 
tionably  eigoyed.  It  will  be  kept  in  remembrance  that,  if 
considerably  less  numerous  than  contemporary  incised  slabs 
and  engraven  braasee,  effigiee  sculptured  in  relief,  and  with 
•ome  exceptions  in  fuH  relief,  continued  for  centuriee  to 
constitute  the  meet  important  features  in  more  than  a  few 
nedisval  monuments.  In  the  13th  ceatniy,  it  must  be 
added,  their  crigin  being  apparently  derived  from  the  en- 
deevour  to  combine  a  monumental  effigy  with  a  monumental 
cross  upon  the  same  sepulchral  stone,  parts  only  of  the  human 
figure  sometimee  were  represented,  whether  in  sculpture  or 
by  incised  lines,  as  the  head  or  bust,  and  occasionally  also 
tlio  feet ;  in  some  of  the  early  examples  of  this  curious 
dsMi  thi)  ctvBA  symlx^l  is  not  introduced,  and  after  a  while 
half-length  figures  became  common. 

Except  in  vory  rare  instancee,that  most  important  element 
which  m»y  be  distinguifihod  as  genuine  face-portraiture  is 
not  to  be  looked  for,  iu  even  the  finest  sculptured  effigies, 
earlier  than  about  the  middle  of  the  15th  century.  In 
works  of  the  highest  order  of  art,  indeed,  the  memorials 


of  peEBooages  of  the  moai  eocaltad  naky  Iron  as  sttilj  paU 
in  their  exiatence  effigiaa  mav  ba  eoisidered  oecMioskl; 
to  have  been  portraita  propeny  ao  called ;  and  jet  em 
in  such  works  aa  theae  an  approximataly  eotrect  fnenl 
resemblance  but  too  f  reqaently  appears  to  have  beca  a.! 
that  was  contemplated  ordeaired.  At  the  same  tine,  fnn 
the  fixate  in  theae  moaomantal  effigiaa  we  posnw  eoo- 
temporaiy  examples  of  veatmenta,  ooatiuna^^  aiBeor, 
weapons,  royal  and  knight^  inaignia,  and  other  ptnoail 
appointmenta  and  aceesaonea^  in  all  ol  which  aocanit 
fidelity  haa  been  certainly  obaervad  with  acrapoloas  csn 
and  minnte  cxactneaa.  Thoi^  ainca  the  noDuiesil 
effigiee  of  England  are  aeoond  to  none  in  artistic  ncrt, 
while  they  have  been  preaerved  in  lar  greater  nnabsf^sui 
generally  in  better  condition  than  in  other  eoimtn«»  vi 
may  claim  to  possesg  in  unbroken  eontinnity  an  ■uivslUi 
series  of  original  peraonal  lepreeentafiona  of  the  soeeaKie 
generationa  of  our  predeoeaeors^  vwy  mai^  of  than  Ima^ 
in  the  most  significant  aoceptatioa  of  Ibafe  tena^  vnnbis 
contemporaneoua  portraits^ 

Till  recently  esteemed  to  ba  aimply  eljsdi  ef 
antiquarian  eurioaity,  and  afc  no  diatant  psriod  mAu 
altogether  diarqgarded  or  too  oCttn  ■ubjacted  to  sjipBU 
indignity,  the  monnmental  effigiaa  of  Kngjland  ratnil 
the  formation  of  a  jnat  eatimata  of  their  tna  cksBeur 
and  their  consequent  worth  in  their  capacity  aa  attkhtiei 
for  face-portraitnrek  In  the  original  oontncfc  for  ths  eoa- 
stmction  of  the  monument  at  Warwick  to  Bi^ui 
Beauchamp,  the  fifth  earl,  who  died  in  tha  year  1439,  it  ii 
provided  that  an  effigy  of  the  depeaaad  noble  sMd  U 
executed  in  gUt  bronze,  with  all  poaaiUa  can^  by  thi  sort 
skUful  and  experienced  artiato  of  the  time ;  and  Iha  4ilu:i 
of  the  armour  and  the  omamento  of  iha  finra  aa  wftdhi 
with  minnte  particularity  and  preciatoo.  It  ia  nmaMk, 
however,  that  the  effigy  itself  ia  daaciihed  o^y  i"  tkf 
general  and  decidedly  indefinite  I 


M 


tMAflftMa 
armed."  There  ii  no  pronaion  that  tha  aOgy  noaU  tna 
be  "an  image"  of  the  aail:  and  mndi  Ma ■  tkn  a 
single  word  said  aa  to  ito  being  audi  n  "coiatwfaii 
preeentment"  of  the  featvrea  and  pefaon  of  thf  liny 
man,  aa  the  eontemporariea  of  Shakeapaara  had  kaml  is 
exjiectin  whatthay  wooldaeoeplaB  tnoportnittna  Iks 
effigy>  almost  aa  perfect  aa  whan  U  lafl  tha  aeolptai's  kaad^ 
still  bears  witneris,  aa  wall  to  tha  ^^"■*«'S***i'—  cnivitk 
which  the  oonditiooa  of  tko  oontncfc  vara  falilhi,  ■  f 
the  eminent  ability  of  the  artiato  ompkjod.    Bo 


ii  the  repreaentation  of  tha  armonry  thai  tUa  tMa  i 
be  considered  actoally  to  havo  baoa'^uifad  iatta 
own  favourite  auit  of  tha  fin  eat  IQan  tUSt  The  m^d 
the  figure  also  evidently  wm  aladiad  fraa  ^at  ttteid 
had  been  when  in  life^  and  tho  ooontoBoaoa  is  aAdtf^f 
marked  and  endowed  with  tho  mnmialaUbla  illAtfH  i 
personal  character.  Foaril^J  ■oeh  o  nmmhkmmm^y^ 
been  the  higheal  urn  in  the  inwynMHi^  of  tti  pni 
somewhat  befoia  the  ndddlo  of  IM  15th  uanlMJ.   w» 


quarters  of  a  centuy  hte^  o  dceidod  atop 
advance    towarda  tha  laqmranMOfc  of  Idafitj 


portraiture  ii  shewn  to  havo  haon  tokon, 
(1510  A-D.),  Haniy  yn.  qioko  of  Iho  dVgtoi  of 
of  his  late  qneen,  KlitohaUi  of  Toik»  to  bo 
their  monument,  aa  ""on  imtga  of  on 
of  here."    The  existing  cflpaa  in  tho 
and  in  Henry  YIL'a  chapel,  with  thi 


ii  tm 
ikiiafl 


>  U  U  wdl-kaown  thst  tto 
repRftented  what  wnsctaJIyi 
memormted,  wbM  prapsied  nr 
aad,  in  like  moBMr,  Iks 
Bot  dMigMdly  nprodaeid 
havs  nvdMd  a  powM 
nioDuiDcaUl  Dortnltai^ 
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from  tire  wQl  of  the  Tador  king  tnd  from  the  eontnct 
made  by  the  executors  of  the  LaaeastrioiL  earl,  with 
remarkable  sigoificanee  illastrate  the  gradual  development 
of  the  idea  of  true  personal  portraiture  in  monumental 
•fBgies,  during  the  course  of  the  15th  and  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  16  th  centnry  in  Eugland.  A  glance 
upwards  naturally  first  rests  on  the  royal  effigies  still 
preserred  in  this  country,  which  conmience  in  Woreester 
Oathedral  with  King  John.  This  earliest  example  of  a 
series  of  effigies  of  which  the  historical  Talne  has  never 
yet  been  duly  appreciated  is  rude  as  a  work  of  art,  and 
yet  there  is  on  it  the  impress  of  such  indiyidnality  as 
demonstrates  that  the  sculptor  did  his  b^  tc  represent  the 
king.  Singularly  fine  as  achievements  of  the  art  of  the 
■enlptor  are  the  effigies  of  Heniy  III.,  Queen  Alianore  of 
Castile,  and  her  ill-fated  son  Edward  IL,  the  two  former  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  the  last  in  Gloucester  Cathedral ;  and 
of  their  fidelity  also  as  portraits  no  doubt  can  be  entertained. 
In  like  manner,  the  effigies  of  Edward  IIL  and  his  queen 
Philippa,  and  those  of  their  grandson  Richard  IL  and  his 
first  consort,  Anne  of  Bohemia  (all  at  Westminster),  and  of 
their  other  grandson,  the  Lancastrian  Henry,  whoee 
greater  might  made  his  better  right  to  Bichard's  throne, 
with  his  second  consort,  Joan  of  Navarre,  at  Oanterbuiy — 
these  all  speak  for  theitbelves  that  they  aro  true  portraits. 
Next  follow  the  effigies  of  Henry  VIL  and  Elizabeth  of 
York, — to  be  succeeded,  and  the  royul  series  to  be  completed, 
by  the  effigies  of  Queen  Elizabeth  and  the  hapless  Mary 
Btoart,  all  of  them  in  Westmioster  Abbey.  Very  instruc- 
tive would  be  a  close  comparisou  between  the  two  last- 
named  works  and  the  painted  ^portraits  of  the  rival  queens, 
especially  in  the  case  of  Mary,  whose  pictures  differ  so 
remarkably  from  one  another. 

As  the  15th  century  advanced,  the  rank  of  the  personage 
represented  and  the  character  of  the  art  that  distinguishes 
any  effigy  will  go  far  to  determine  its  portrait  qualities. 
8tUl  later,  when  more  exact  face-portraiture  had  become  a 
recognized  element,  sculptors  must  be  supposed  to  have 
aim^  at  the  production  of  such  similitude  as  their  art 
would  enable  them  to  give  to  their  works ;  and  accordingly, 
when  we  compare  effigies  with  painted  portraits  of  the  same 
personages,  we  find  that  they  corroborate  one  another.    The 
prevalence  of  portraiture  in  the  effigies  of  the  16th  and 
l7th  centuries,  when  their  art  generally  underwent  a 
palpable  decline,  by  no  means  raises  all  works  of  this  class 
or  indeed  the  majority  of  them,  to  the  dignity  of  true 
portraits ;  on  the  contrary,  in  these  effigies,  as  in  those  of 
earlier  periods,  it  is  the  character  of  the  art  in  each  parti- 
cular example  that  will  go  far  to  determine  its  merit,  value, 
and    authority  as    a    portrait     In   judging    of    these 
latter  effigies,  however,  they  must  be  estimated  by  the 
standard  of  art  of  their  own  ei-a ;  and,  as  a  general  rule,  the 
effigies  that  are  the  best  as  works  of  art  in  their  own 
class  are  the  best  also  and  the  most  faithful  in  their 
portraiture.     The  earlier  effigies,  evidently  produced  in  the 
great  majority  of  instances  without  any  express  aim  at 
exact  portraiture,  as  we  now  employ  that  expression,  have 
nevertheless  strong  claims  upon  our  veneration.     Often 
their  sculpture  is  very  noble ;  and  even  when  they  are  I 
rndest  as  works  of  art,  there  rarely  fails  to  be  a  rough  | 
grandeur  about  them,  as  exhibited  in  the  fine  bold  figure 
of  Fair  Rosamond's  son.  Earl  William  of  the  Long  Sword, 
which   reposes    in  such   dignified  serenity  in  his    own 
cathedral  at  Salisbury.     These  effigies  may  not  bring  us 
dosely  face  to  face  with  the  more  remote  generations  of 
cmr  ancestors,  but  they  do  place  before  us  true  images  of 
what  the  men  and  women  of  those  generations  were. 

Observant  students  of  munumental  effigies  assuredlr 
win  not  fail  to  appreciate  the  singular  felicity  with  whicL 
Ibb  medieval  sculptors  adjusted  their  compositions  to  the 


recumbent  position  in  which  their  ^  images  "  nocsHtrily 
had  to  be  placed.    Equally  worthy  of  regard  is  the  manmi 
in  which  not  a  few  monumental  effigies,  and  porticolarly 
those  of  comparativsly  eariy  date,  are  found  te  have 
assumed  an  aspect  neither  living  nor  lifeless,  and  yet  fim- 
piesstvely  life-like.    The  sound  judgment  also,  and  the 
gfipd  taste  of  those  early  sculptors,  were  signally  exempli- 
fied in  their  excluding;  almost  without  an  exception,  the 
mors  extravagant  fashions  in  the  costume  of  their  era  from 
their  monumental  sculpture,  and  introducing  only  the 
simpler  but  not  less  eharaeteristio  styles  of  dress  and 
appointments.   In  all  representations  of  monumental  effigies, 
it  must  be  kept  in  remeribrance  that  they  represent 
recumbent  figures,  and  that  the  accessories  of  the  offigies 
themselves  have  been  adjusted  to  that  position.    With  rare 
exceptions,  when  they  appear  resting  on  one  side,  these 
effigies  lie  on  their  backs,  and  as  a  g^.-^ral  rule  (except  in 
the  ease  of  episcopal  figures  represcit:  J  in  the  act  of 
benediction,  or  of  princes  and  warriors  who  sometimes  hold 
a  sceptre  or  a  sword)  their  hands  are  uplifted  and  conjoined 
as  in  supplication.     The  crosssd-le^rged  attitude  of  numer> 
ous  armed  effigies  of  the  era  of  mail-armour  has  been  sup- 
posed to  imply  the  personages  so  represented  to  have  been 
crusaders  or  Knights  of  the  Temple ;  but  in  either  case  th^ 
supposition  u  unfounded,  and  inconsistent  with  ncquesttoo- 
able  facts.     Much  beactifcl  feeling  is  conveyed  by  figures 
of  ministering  angels  being  introduced  as  in  the  act  of  sup- 
porting and  smoothing  the  pillows  or  cushions  that  are 
placed,  in  very  many  instances  to  give  support  to  the  heads 
of  the  recumbent  effigies.    The  animals  at  the  feet  of  these 
effigies,  which  frequently  have  an  heraldio  significance, 
enabled  the  sculptors,  \7ith  equal  propriety  and  effectiveness, 
to  overcome  one  of  the  special  difficulties  inseparable  from 
the  recumbent  position.     In  conclusion,  it  remains  only  to 
remark  upon  the  masterly  treatment  of  outline  composition 
which  so  honourably  distinguishes  the  earlier  examples  of 
the  engraven  effigies  in  monumental  brasses.  (a  Bl) 

EGBERT,  or  Eoobxrht,  king  of  the  West  Saxons,  was 
bom  about  775,  and  laid  claim  to  the  throne  in  786,  hot 
Brihtric  was  elected,  end  he  was  compelled  to  take  refoge 
with  Otta,  king  of  Mercia.     Althoiuh  Ofh  refused   to 
surrender  him  when  requested  by  Brmtric,  he  declined  to 
give  him  further  protection.    Egbert  thereupon  fled  to 
France,  and   took    up  his    residence  at    the  court   of 
Charlemagne;  and  it  is  doubtless  to  the  training  he 
received  mm  that  great  general  and  statesman  that  the 
snoeess  of  his  reign  in  Wessex  is  in  a  large  measrae  to  be 
traced.     When    Brihtric   was    poisoned   by   his   quean 
Edbmgfaa  in  800,  Sgbert  was  recalled  and  ascended  the 
West  Saxon  throne.     From  his  reign  may  be  diJbed  the 
supremacy  of  the  West  Saxon  kings  in  England.    In  823 
he  defeated  Beomwnlf,  king  of  Mercia^  at  lilllaDdtm  (near 
Wilton) ;  and  in  the  aania  year  he  united  Xeot^  I^sex, 
and  Sussex  to  his  crown,  and  compelkd  Esst  Anglia  to 
acknowledge  him  as  its  over-lord.    In  827  he  oompdled 
the   submission  of  Mercia,  and  leading  an  army  into 
Northnmbria   received   its  submission  without  tiial  of 
battle.    In  828  he  conquered  Wales,  and  thus  the  isle  of 
Britain,  with  die  exeeptioo  of  the  Ficti,  the  Soots,  and  the 
Strathcivde  Welsh,  acknowledged  a  Wert  Sezmi  king  « its 
over-lord.    Duringthelast  period  of  hie  reign  his  Idagdem 
WM  subjected  to  repeated  attacks  hj  the  DeiMi.    In  633 
they  ravaged  Sheppey,and  in  883  defeated  Egbert  it  Ounmi 
(thouf^ht  by  some  to  be  Chiimonth,  in  Dem]^  hat  in  830 
he  sained  a  great  victory  over  a  united  f one  ef  Daase  and 
WciiBhatHengeiteadan,iofQ>niwaU.    He  died  in  838. 

EQEDE,  HiMB  (16^-1768),  the  fiiit  nWonary  of 
Greenkttd,  was  bora  In  the  Tootahip  of  Seidell,  in  Norvi^, 
on  the  3l8t  January  1686.  In  hie  iSd  year  he  became 
pMtor  it  WiigiD,  in  the  biiboprio  of  Drootheim.  but  th^ 
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■tndy  of  the  chronicles  of  the  northmen  Lcdng  awakened 
in  him  the  deftire  to  visit  the  colony  of  northmen  in  Green- 
land, and  to  convert  them  to  Christianity,  he  resigned  hit 
charge  in  1717  ;  and  baring,  after  great  difficulty,  obtabed 
the  sanction  and  help  of  the  Danish  Oovemment  in  hia 
entfiprise,  he  set  sail  with  three  ships  from  Bergen  on  the 
Sd  May  1721,  aocompanied  by  his  wife  and  children.  He 
landed  on  the  west  coast  of  Greenland  on  the  3d  July,  but 
found  to  his  dismay  that  the  northmen  were  entirely 
superseded  by  the  Esquimaux,  in  whom  he  had  no  particular 
interest,  and  whose  language  he  would  be  able  to  master,  if 
at  all,  only  after  years  of  study.  But»  though  compelled  to 
endure  for  some  years  great  privations,  and  at  one  time  to 
•ee  the  result  of  his  labours  almost  annihilated  by  the 
ravages  of  small-poz,  he  remained  resolutely  at  his  post. 
Ho  soon  gained  the  affections  of  the  people,  and  succeleded 
gradually  in  converting  many  of  them  to  Christianity,  and 
in  establishing  a  considerable  commerce  with  Denmark. 
Ill-health  compelling  him  to  return  home  in  1734,  he  waa 
made  principal  of  the  seminary  at  Copenhagen,  in  which 
workers  were  trained  for  the  Greenland  mission;  and  from 
1740  to  1747  he  was  superintendent  of  the  mission.  He 
died  in  1758.  He  is  the  author  of  a  book  on  the  natural 
history  of  Greenland. 

EQEDE,  Pain.  (1708-1789),  son  of  the  preceding,  ac- 
companied his  father  to  Greenland,  assisted  him  in  hia 
labours  there,  and  acted  as  his  successor  from  1734  to 
1740.  On  his  return  to  Denmark  he  became  professor  of 
theology  in  the  mission  seminary,  and  afterwards  was 
superintendent  of  the  Greenland  mission.  He  published 
a  Greenland-Danish- Latin  Dictonary  (1750),  Greenland 
Grammar  (1760),  and  Greenland  Catechism  (1756).  In 
1766  he  completed  the  translation,  begun  by  lua  father,  of 
the  Xew  Testament  into  the  Greenland  tongue;  and  in 
1787  he  translated  Thomas  k  Rempis.  In  1789  he  pub- 
lished a  journal  of  his  life  in  Greenland. 

£0£R,  the  chief  town  of  a  circle  in  the  kingdom  of 

Bohemia,  is  situated  on  the  river  £ger,  and  Uea  at  the  foot 

of  one  of  the  spurs  of  the  Fichtelgebirge.     It  poasessos  an 

upper  gymnasium  and  a  real-achooL     In  the  townhouse, 

which  at  that  time  was  the  burgomaster'a  house,  Wallen- 

stein  was  murdered,  25th  February  1634.     His  sword  and 

writinz  table  are  exhibited   in   the  town.     Among  the 

iodustnos  of  Eger  are  the  manufacture  of  cloth  of  various 

sorts,  hats,  and  shoes.     Population  in  1869,  13,390. 

PriTioiu  to  tli«  middle  of  the  12th  centniy  Eger  and  the  Egersaa 
fonned  an  allodul  |K>Mn9don  of  the  counts  of  Vohburg ;  bat  they 
wen  added  to  thf  imperial  domain!  on  the  marriage  of  Adelheid 
of  Vohburg  with  Frederick  I.  After  being  repeatwlly  traneferred 
from  the  one  power  to  the  other,  according  to  the  prepondenace  of 
Ilohemia  or  tne  empire,  the  town  and  tcmtory  were  finally  incor- 
porated with  Bohemia  in  1S50,  after  the  Bohemian  kins  became 
the  emptror  ChdriM  IV.  Sercral  imperial  priTilrgea,  nowrrer, 
continued  to  be  enjoyed  bv  the  town  till  1840.  It  auinered  eererely 
dunng  the  lluwite  w.ir.  auring  the  Swedish  invaaion  in  1631  and 
1047.  and  in  the  War  of  the  Austrian  8ucoeuion  in  1742.  (See 
CJriiber.  Dit  K^iymrhurq  zu  Egrr,  1865;  Drivok,^e///r«  a$9ck\ekU  dcr 
PeuUchen  /U:cfaiaM  E^  und  dr»  lUidi$gehuUM  Egtrland,  1874.) 

EGG,  the  name  given  to  the  body  formed  in  the  female 
reproductive  organs,  which,  when  impregnated  by  the  male 
element,  gives  origin  to  the  young  of  animals.  Although 
differing  widely  among  themselves  in  form  and  structure, 
the  egffs  of  all  animals  are  found  to  consist  of  the  same 
essential  part^  viz.,  the  germ  cell,  the  yolk,  and  the  yolk 
membrane,  one  chief  difference  between  them  consisting  in 
the  relative  quantity  of  the  yolk  element  present,  this 
apparently  depending  on  the  degree  of  development  which 
the  young  attain  before  leaving  the  egg.  Thus  birds,  which 
leave  th0  shell  in  a  highly  developed  sUte,  have  in  their 
rycgs  a  large  quantity  of  yolk,  besides  the  albumen  or 
**  white,"  which  is  added  to  the  egg  before  it  receives  the 
ootar  calcaieoua  coverinflr  and  which,  along  with  the  yolk« 


serves  as  a  storehoiiao  of  food  for  tho  yonng  chide  diirii|tki 
process  of  incubation.  In  ineecto»  on  the  other  hand,  wbek 
leave  the  egg  in  the  immatnre  eoodition  of  larvn,  lbs  rdk 
is  comparatively  small,  aa  it  it  tlao  in  **"*"**'■,  wfeosi 
eggs  or  ova  are  exceedingly  minute,  and  which  owe  tlis  ki^ 
development  they  attain  before  birth  to  noohalmient  davs 
directly  from  the  parent  The  majority  of  aninab  m 
Gviparouif — that  is,  the  aggS  le^vo  the  body  of  the  ftMh 
and  are  hatched  outside;  a  few  are  o«»«ivK^anMu,  the  cgi 
being  retained  in  the  o^uet  until  the  yoang  art  nt^;  n 
leave ;  while  mammalt  are  vtv^pomu^  the  yoiin|^  tltai 
leaving  the  agg*  attaining  conaidmble  developoient  brfon 
birth,  in  the  womb  of  the  female.  In  oviparont  aniBih 
the  egg,  within  certain  limite,  it  proportioiial  in  sia  Is 
tliat  of  the  adult  form  to  which  it  givet  origiD ;  tht  iBigv 
the  bird,  for  example,  the  larger,  at  a  rut,  ia  tht  ^ 
Thia,  however,  is  not  without  exceptiont;  thnt  tht  tfg  rf 
the  guillemot  it  at  large  at  that  of  the  ea^  and  tea  tiaa 
hunger  than  that  of  the  raven,  although  guillemot  and  nvm 
are  of  nearly  equal  tita 

Owing  to  the  fluid  natnre  of  the  contentt  of  egp,  thiy 
are  generaUy  roundish  in  form,  althon^  in  thii  nspifll 
they  also  offer  considerable  variety ;  thna  the  egp  of  owb 
and  of  turtles  are  nearly  spherical,  those  of  dnckt^  croeodlK 
and  tnaket  oval,  and  thote  of  mott  tta-fowl  ptar-thspH 
The  external  covering  is  generally  mure  or  leas  tmoolk, « 
in  the  eggs  of  birds,  but  in  the  case  of  insects  they  tikihil 
the  most  varied  markings,  being  covered   with  ipt&s^ 
tubercles,  and  piti»  often  tymmetrically  arranged.    Oea- 
siderable  diversity  alto  exittt  in  the  compontion  of  thi 
outer  covering  of  the  egg  in  oviparout  «»"«"**^ ;  in  stakes 
and  liaards  it  consists  of  a  |>archment4ike  meahnat  aol 
unlike  the  inner  coating  of  a  hen'a  egg;  in  birda,  taitlss, 
and  crocodilet,   there    it   a  hard    caleartont  ihtQ;  it 
cartilaginous  fishes,  aa  sharks  and  nyi,  the  egg  in  pttm| 
through  the  oviduct  is  imbedded  in  afonr-tided  honyetsi^ 
from  the  comert  of  whidi  tendrilt  are  given  ofi^  by  whkk 
the  egg-capanle  it  moored  to  floating  ttaweed.    Thmsi 
after  Uie  escape  of  the  young  fish,  are  often  etat  npon  As 
shore,  where  they  are  famUiarly  known  as  ^mtraiitf 
purses.**    The  eztemtl  covering  of  the  egga  of  osttom 
fishes,  as  salmon  and  trout,  is  exceedindy  tough  tad  tltstic, 
"rebounding,"  says  Mr  Frank  Bnckland,  "from  the  floor  like 
an  india-rubber  ball;"  aud  thia  no  doubt  prtventt  thtm  Iroa 
being  cruthed  in  the  gravelly  bedt  of  the  ranwng 
in  which  they  are  deposited.     The  eggt  of  frags  and 
are  turrounded  with  a  toogh  layer  of  aThnminona  tnhtttnra 
which  expands  in  water  into  a  transparent  jcllj.    Tit  tgy 
of  the  frog  occur  in  great  mattet,  piled  together  Kto 
miniature  cannon  balls,  while  thoee  of  the  toad  art  tsa- 
nected  together  so  at  to  retemUe  strings  of  heads,    Ameag 
many  molluscous  animals  the  OK*  vc  provided  with  m 
additional  covering  or  nieftis,  conaitting  of  n  ItaSbtiy  ponek 
or  cup,  containing  a  large  number  of  tOBS.     Utie  cnanhs 
are  either  attachMl  >ingl7f  Vj  Utile  tliuka.  to  the  rant  ■ 
in  the  common  purpura  {Purpura  lapiUmi)^  or  m  tztndsl 
in  a  compound  mass  as  in  the  whalkjfJhiedfiiiias  wsJahinV 
Those  of  the  Utttr  wera  named  by  EUit  "aaa  with  btIK' 
from  being  naed4>y  the  tailoninateadof  toapto  waih  their 
hands,  and  are  common  objtctt  on  the  tenthorti    1W 
greatest  variety  ezistt  in  the  nomber  of  eg;p  prodncsd  ky 
different  animalt,  and  evm  aouMig  forasa  allied  to  mch 
other. '  Thus  the  common  mail  prodncet  only  from  tkntf  It 
fifty  eggs  at  a  time,  while  othtr  mollnskty  aa  Ihe  whsft, 
deposit  their  spawn  in  tena  of  thontanda.    Among  iattct^ 
the  white  ant  is  pre-eminentlv  prolific,  tha  qntaa  bog 
said  to  lay  about  aixty  eggs  in  a  minnta^  or  npwaidi  ti 
80,000  in  a  day,  and  aa  thit  probably  eootiBtt«  for  !«• 
yeara,  it  it  estimated  that  the  told  ranbar  of  Wr 
amounu  to  fifty  miUiouk    ham^  mnilMki  tha  ifawn 
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It  it  is  called,  jn  a  single  matore  ojator,  nmabait 
000.     Among  Tertebrate  animala,  fish  are  tbe  mosfc 
3;  the  eggs  or  roe,  as  thej  are  called,  henBrer,  often 
»  get  fertilised  bj  the  mill  of  the  male,  and  great 
ties  are  alio  eaten  bj  fishes  and  cmstaoeans^  so  that 
lo  not  increase  so  rapidly  as  might  be  supposed  from 
lormons  number  of  their  eggi.    Thns  in  treat  and 
1  there  are  over  a  thoosand  eggs  to  eveiy  pound  of 
weight     According  to  Buckland  {Fitk  CuUttnl)  a 
weighing  }  lb  was  found  to  contain  480,480  eggs;  ft 
g  weiglmig  }  lb,  19,840 ;  a  turbot  of  8  lb  weighty 
00 ;  and  a  cod  of  20  lb,  4,872,000.    Large  quantities 
roe  of  the  cod  are  used  in  France  as  food,  and  also  as 
1  the  sardine  fishery.     The  sturgeon  is  also  exceeds 
prolific,  the  eggs  usually  forming  one-third  ol  the 
weight  of  the  creature ;  and  in  Russia  these,  in  a  pre- 
form known  as  caviare,  are  much  esteemed  as  a  taUe 
ey.    The  number  of  eggs  in  reptiles  and  birds  is  com- 
Tely  small,  the  conmion  English  snake  depositing  16 
of  these  in  such  situations  ss  dung-hills,  where  they 
ft  to  be  hatched  by  the  heat  generated  in  the  decern- 
I  maas.    The  cro(M>dile  buries  about  25  eggs  on  the 
y  banks  of  the  rirers  it  frequents,  and  the  turtle 
the  ocean  to  deposit  from   150   to  200  on  the 
I  of  such  oceanic  islands  as  Asoensioai    Hie  eggs  of 
ooodile  are  considered  a  luxury  by  the  natiTea^ong 
inks  Of  the  Nile,  while  those  of  the  turtle  are  regarded 
)cial  delicacies  by  people  of  more  refined  tastes.     Of 
the  most  prolific  in  eggs  are  thoee  domesticated  forms 
have  been  carefully  selected  by  man  for  centuries, 
.  view  to  the  improvement  of  their  egg-laying  capacity, 
hief  of  these  are  the  duck,  which  lays  an  egg  daily 
I  the  season  extending  from  March  to  July,  and  the 
loor  fowl,  which  produces  annually  about  120  eggs, 
'earing  of  the  latter  for  egg-producing  purposes  has 
tecome  an  important  industry  in  France  and  Belgium, 
n  a  customs'  return  just  issued  (July  1877)  it  is 
.  that  eggs  were  imported  into  Britain  last  year  to  the 
i  of  753  millions,  valued  at  £2,620,000.    The  number 
icreased  41  per  cent,  since  1872,  and  it  is  now  nearly 
times  wliat  it  was  in  1856.     Beiddee  these,  the  eggs  of 
rkey,  the  guinea  fowl,  the  partridge,  and  other  gallinace- 
rds  are  in  great  request  as  articles  of  food.     The  eggs 
guillemot  are  also  occasionally  offered  for  sale  in  our 
!ts,  while  these  and  the  eggs  of  other  species  of  sea- 
brm  an  important  article  of  food  among  the  western 
s  and  along  the  north-western  sea-coast  of  Scotland. 
argest  eggs  are  those  produced  by  the  emu  and  the 
b,  a  single  ostrich  egg  weighing  as  much  as  three  doaen 
>f  the  Imm-door  fowL    These  are  eaten  in  Africa  both 
B  natives  and  by  Europeans.    From  two  to  five  female 
hes  are  said  to  deposit  their  eggs  (10  in  number)  in 
est,  and  the  natives  by  removing,  during  the  absence 
I  female,  a  few  of  these  at  a  time,  taking  care  not  to 
them  with  their  fingers,  but  using  sticks  to  prevent 
aint  of  their  presence  being  left  behind,  get  ^tm*  to 
lue  depositing  eggs  for  a  considerable  time  to  supply 
ace  of  those  removed.    The  shells  are  used  through- 
frica  as  drinking-cups.     The  egg  of  the  moa,  some 
aens  of  which  have  been  found  buried  in  New  Zealand, 
ch  larger  than  that  of  the  ostrich,  measuring  in  one 
aen  10  inches  in  length  and  7  inches  broad.     A  still 
■  egg  has  been  found  fossil  in  Madagascar,  the  produce 
I  extinct  aBpiomis,  and  having  a  capacity  equal  to  that 
5  eggs  of  the  common  fowl. 

Hewitson,  Coloured  Illustrationt  of  tXt  Egg9  of  BriUth  Birda, 
d  ed.,  London,  1856  ;  C.  P.  Morria,  A  Natural  ffistaryqftJU 
tnd  Eggi  of  Birds,  3  vols.,  London  ;  Lef^rre,  AUat  da  (mif% 
Mouac  d: Europe,  8to,  Parii,  1845  ;  Brewer,  Norlh  Americam 
;  4to,  WaBhington,  1859 ;  Badeker^  DU  Mtr  dw  Europi^ 
V6gel,  Leipaic,  18M.  (J.  OL) 


EQOy  Avounos  Lmpoud  (1816-1863)^  a  ptmteri  m 
bom  oa  Sd  Ifay  1816,  in  KooadiDy,  Loodon,  when  hit 
faAar  carried  on  bwsSnesi  aa  a  gon-inaker.  He  had  soma 
schooliiog  at  Bexley,  and  was  not  at  first  intended  for  the 
artiitio  profession  ;  bnt|  deyeloping  a  faonlty  in  this  lin% 
ha  entered  in  X834  the  drawing  dasa  ol  Mr  Saai^  and  in 
1835  the  school  of  the  Boyal  Academy.  His  first  aihibiM 
pictttia  appeared  in  1837  at  the  Suffolk  Street  Galleiy.  la 
1838  he  began  exhibiting  in  the  Academy^  hia  nibjecl 
being  a  Spuush  Qirl;  altogother  ha  sent  twanty-eeven 
works  to  this  institutioiL  In  1848  ha  beeam*  anassoeiatsb 
and  in  1860  a  full  member,  of  the  Academy.  In  1867  hs 
took  a  leading  part  in  selecting  and  arranging  the  modan 
Mintings  in  ttie  Art-Trsaanres  Exhibition  in  Ifaneheater. 
His  oonsfeitation  being  naturally  frail,  ha  went  in  1853^ 
with  Dickens  and  WiUde  Collins,  to  Italy  for  a  short  trip^ 
and  in  1863  he  Tisited  Algeria.  Hera  he  benefited  ao  far 
aa  his  Tronic  lung-disease  was  eonoemed ;  but,  riding  out 
one  day  enosed  to  a  cold  wind,  ha  eanght  an  attack  of 
asthma,  whidli  cut  him  off  on  26th  March  1863^  at  Algiers, 
near  which  city  his  remains  were  buried. 

Egg  was  a  pfted  and  well-trained  painter  of  pean^  diiafly 
in  the  way  of  hirtorical  anecdote^  or  of  oompositioaa  from 
the  poeta  andnovelista.  Aa  yeara  progreised,  ha  developed 
in  seiiousneaa  of  inbjeot4nattar  and  <2  artistio  treatment ; 
and  at  the  time  of  his  death  ha  might  be  ranked  among  oar 
beet  painters  in  hia  particolar  class  clever,  skilled,  and 
observant — although  ha  had  not  any  marked  originality  of 
point  of  view  or  of  style.  Among  his  principal  pictarea 
may  be  named: — 1843,  the  Introidnction  of  Sir  Pierda 
Shaf ton  and  Halbert  Olendinning  (from  Sootf a  MmuuUry) ; 
1846,  Buckingham  Bebufbd;  1848,  Queen  Elisabeth  dk 
oovers  she  is  no  longer  young;  1860,  Fetar  the  Qnal 
seee  Catharine  for  the  first  time  ;  1854,  Charies  L  rais> 
ing  the  Standard  at  Nottingham  (a  study);  1865,  the  life 
and  Death  of  Buckingham;  1857  and  1858,  two  anbieeli 
from  Thackeray's  Smumd ;  1858,  Past  and  Present,  a 
triple  picture  of  a  faithlen  wife ;  1859,  the  Night  before 
Naseby ;  1860,  his  last  exhibited  work,  the  Dinner  Scene 
from  The  Taming  </  the  Shrew,  The  National  Gkdleiy 
contains  one  of  his  eariier  pictures,  Patricb  entertaining 
two  Ladies,  from  the  Diable  Boiteox;  it  was  painted  in 
1844. 

Egg  waa  rather  below  the  middle  height^  with  dark  hair 
and  a  handsome  well-formed  face;  the  head  of  Peter  tha 
Great  (in  the  picture  of  Peter  and  Catharine,  which  may  be 
regarded  aa  his  best  work,  along  with  the  Life  and  Death 
^f^  Buckingham)  waa  studied,  but  of  course  considerably 
modified,  from  hia  own  countensnca.  He  was  manly,  kind- 
hearted,  pleasant,  and  very  genial  and  serviceable  among 
brother-artiBts ;  social  and  companionable,  but  holding 
mainly  alool  from  fashionable  cirelea.  As  an  actor  ha  had 
uncommon  talent  He  appeared  among  Dickens's  company 
of  amateurs,  in  1852  in  Lord  Lytton's  comedy  Noi  so  Bad 
at  iM  Seem^  and  afterwards  in  Wilkie  CoUins's/Vvsni  Deep, 
playing  the  humoroua  part  of  Job  Want 

EOINHARD  ia  best  known  as  tiie  biooapher  of 
Charlemagne.  Hia  name  is  variously  spelled  in  manu- 
scripts. Einhardos,  Einhartns,  Ainhardus,  HeinharduiL 
fbre  the  earliest  forms.  In  the  10th  eentniy  it  was  altered 
into  Agenardns,  and  out  of  this  form  arose  Ejginardua  and 
Kginhwdns.  The  French  and  English  langnagea  have 
adopted  tlus  later  form ;  but  it  ia  nnquestionab^  wfong^ 
and  the  weight  of  authori^  ii  for  Einhardus  or  Einhartoa. 
The  circumstancee  of  his  life  are  involved  in  considenbla 
obscurity,  owing  partly  to  tha  want  of  inlonnation  and 
partly  to  the  doubtfulness  or  indeflniteness  of  our 
authorities.  According  to  thtf  statement  of  Walafcidoa 
Strabo^  a  contemporary,  he  waa  bom  in  the  diiteiot  whieh 
ii  watered  by  the  river  liaine  in  the  modem  duchy  of! 
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Dtnnstadt  Tenlet  hub  duputed  the  genuineness  of  the 
docoment  in  which  the  statement  is  contained,  because 
«|t  «r^  only  in  one  manuscript  of  the  15th  centaiy,  and 
It  t>op*^"#  an  evident  rnachronism.*'  The  anachronism, 
koweTer,  is  a  mistake  on  the  part  of  Tealet,  for  he 
linderstands  by  "  pedagogium  Sancti  Bonifacii "  a  school 
tanght  by  St  Boniface,  whereas  it  plainly  means  l  school  in 
ihe  monasteiy  of  St  Boniface,  as  Jaff(i  takes  it  The  date 
ef  his  birth  can  only  be  conjectured,  but  it  must  be  some- 
where about  the  year  770  I.D.  His  parents  were  noUe, 
an  1  probably  their  names  were  Einhart  and  Engilf  rit  He 
was  educated  at  the  monastery  of  Fulda.  There  is 
documentary  evidence  that  he  was  resident  in  that  place 
in  the  years  788  and  701.  Owing  to  hi"  intelligence 
and  ability  he  was  transferred  from  the  monastery  by  its 
abbot  Baugolfufi  to  the  palace,  where  he  became  intimate 
with  the  emperor  and  his  feunily,  and  received  commissions 
of  great  trust  and  importance.  His  removal  to  the  balace 
took  placo  not  later  than  796. 

He  was  cntnL>ted  by  the  empjror  with  the  charge  oi 
public  buildings.  He  thus  became  one  of  the  imperial 
ministers,  and  resided  with  the  emperor  at  Aix-larChapelle. 
In  reference  to  his  artistic  skill  he  received  the  Scripture 
name  of  Bneled  (Exod.  xzxi  2f.,  and  xzzv.  30 jf),  according 
to  a  fashion  then  prevalent  of  ginng ancient  names  to  con- 
temporaries. Some  suppose  that  he  constructed  the  basilica 
at  Aiz-la-Chapclle  and  the  other  buildings  mentioned  in 
chapter  xvii.  of  his  Life  of  Charlemagne^  but  there  is  no 
exprcits  statement  to  that  effect.  The  emperor  employed 
him  in  806  as  legate  tb  Ronie  to  obtain  the  Pope's  signature 
to  a  will  which  he  had  made  in  regard  to  the  division  of 
his  empire.  Ucncc  the  inference  has  been  drawn  that  he 
was  the  emperor's  secretary ;  but  no  contemporary  ascribes 
this  of&oe  to  him. 

It  was  owing  to  Eginhard's  influence  that  in  813 
Charlemagne  made  his  son  Louis  partner  in  the  empire. 
Louis,  on  becoming  sole  emperor,  proved  grateful  to 
Eginhard,  retained  him  in  the  office  of  head  of  public  works, 
nade  him  tutor  to  his  son  Lothaire  in  81 7,  and  showed  him 
•vary  mark  of  respect 

E^hard  married  Imma,  a  noble  lady,  a  sister  of 
B^rmmritts,  who  was  bishop  of  Worms  and  abbot  of  the 
monastery  of  Wizenburg.  Later  tradition  converted  Imma 
into  the  daughter  of  CharlenoAgne,  and  invented  a  romantic 
story  in  regard  to  the  marriage  of  E^nhard  and  Imma.^ 
It  is  doubtful  whether  ho  had  any  offspring.  Eginhard 
addrsbses  a  letter  to  a  person  called  Vnssin,  whom  he 
•tyles  ''fili,"  **mi  nato."  These  expressions  and  the 
tenderness  of  the  language  almost  compel  the  belief  that 
Vnssin  was  his  son ;  but  as  Vunin  is  'never  mentioned  in 
several  deeds  in  which  his  interests  would  hare  been 
concerned,  aLd  m  which  the  names  of  Eginhard  aud  Imma 
appear,  somo  have  supposed  that  Vudsin  was  merely  a 
spiritual  son. 

On  January  11,  815,  Louis  bestowed  on  Egmhard  and 
his  wife  the  domains  of  Michelstadt  and  Mulinheun  in  the 

>  TVb  itory  of  bii  roorUhip,  although  apocryphd.  dettrrtt  to  be 
■otlced,  at  it  frpqae&tly  appoan  ui  lit«ratura.  U«  la  aud  to  have 
Bade  a  prar-tice  of  viiiting  the  fn:p«ror*a  daugLtiT  M.crttly  by  night. 
On  oae  of  tlsese  o^assoiu  a  fall  of  lacw  o'cum<l  which  r.ado  it  im- 
pouibl«  f.r  hia  to  walk  awar  withriut  leanug  footprioti  that  wocM 
haTv  !ci  i)  hi*  dttection.  The  nak  vai  obruted  by  an  ezpctlieot  &f 
Emma,  who  ^jot.i.-:  lur  lovtr  ar-jii  titc  Citurt-y»nl  of  the  pAlace  on 
fcer  tji  k.  T?  !■  •-■  \.k'  »*»  witueN-uJ  fr  .it  u  v.ujU'W  by  CuurUid.igiiO, 
who  ttIat^I  .t  \.  X'.  ".'..mac  f^  h;;  r.iuii'i?!  rj  a.n!  a-kf.|  thi.r  -.Ivi^e. 
Th*  aaTrrcft  p-irusmr'nti  wt:>«  «u<:^><iUvi  for  \\\v  rla-  rlritinc  lo\cr,  but 
C1urI<!Di.&^..v  rc«u  .<'*i  tiie  'icr  ..ti  u  f  tb«  pa:r  i  ~  cuij«entiop  tu  th^ir 
marruu'i  Tt.c  iij.'y  la  .uinT- Lj..y  iMprukibli,  aud  il  i!i  farthtr 
diacnhMrl  \y  t\c  (*  \\  tl:at  ».,- 1.»  .ir  1  b:m*i:/  doei  not  mtntiviii 
Ktuma  a'aij.,:  ihr  nmJ*r  of  CIii';*  ..a/r.r'i  chi!dr*u,  tuA  that  a  story 
itmiUr  in  it*  uctai:*  ha.^  bt«a  tald  o?  a  danghtar  of  tho  emperor 
Hfr*r7  U\  ^ 


Odenwald  on  the  Maine.    In  Hia  doeamnt  eomptvim  thk 

property  to  him  he  is  aimplr  eallad  Einlurdua,  Vat  in  % 
document  of  June  2,  810,  he  ia  called  abbot  la 
becoming  abbot  he  did  not  dismiss  his  wife.  After  tUi 
period  we  find  him  at  tha  head  of  sevenl  moDastaiis^ 
Blandigny  of  Ghent,  Fontenelle  in  the  dioceae  of  Boos^ 
St  Bavon  of  Ghent,  St  Servaia  of  Maestrxeht,  and  St  OM 
(but  not  the  St  Cloud  near  Paris),  and  he  had  also  diai|i 
of  the  church  of  St  John  the  Baptist  at  Fkvia. 

Eginhard  began  to  grow  tired  of  the  intriguas  od 
troubles  of  court  life,  and  in  830  finally  witbdnw  ts 
Mnlinheim,  which  he  named  SeDgenstadt,  where  ha  Id 
erected  a  chnrch  to  which  he  had  transported  the  reUa  of 
St  Marcellinna  and  St  Peter.  His  wife  helped  him  ia  lO 
his  efforts,  and  her  death  in  836  caused  him  bitter  gridl 
The  emperor  Louis  visited  him  in  his  retreat  the  noi 
year,  probably  to  consola  him,  but  I^nhard  did  not  kqg 
survive  his  wife,  for  he  died  March  14,  840. 

Eginhard  was  a  man  of  culture.  He  had  reaped  tke 
benefits  of  the  revival  of  education  brought  about  It 
Charlemagne,  and  was.on  intimate  tenna  witnAlcnin.  n% 
was  well  versed  in  latin  literature,  and  knew  Greek.  Hi 
was  very  small  in  bo  >,  a  feature  on  which  Akuin  mete 
an  epigram.  Ts  most  famous  work  ia  bta  Viia  CanH 
Magni^  written  in  imitation  of  the  Liwe$  of  Snetooiaa  It 
is  the  most  reliable  account  of  Chariemagne  that  we  bsf^ 
and  a  work  of  some  artistic  merit  It  was  written  hob 
after  the  death  of  the  great  emp«ror.  It  was  very  popo!» 
in  the  Middle  Ages.  Partz  collated  upwards  of  sixty  USS. 
for  his  edition. 

The  other  works  of  £{gfnhard  ftre— (1)  Amttla 
Francorvntf  extending  from  741  a.a  to  829  i.a ;  MOt 
doubt  their  authenticity,  without  good  reason,  fl) 
Spittolce,  handed  down  o^y  in  one  M8.,  now  at  Laon  and 
of  considerable  importance  for  the  histoiy  of  the  times,  (S) 
Hutoria  TrandationU  Beaiomm  Okruti  Martfnm 
Mareellini  et  Petri^  written  in  830,  and  giving  a  nnoa 
narrative  of  how  the  bones  of  the  martyn  were  stolen  ind 
conveyed  to  Seligenstadt,  and  what  minclea  they  wiougbt 
To  this  is  added  a  poem  on  the  same  aubject  A  trtstas 
written  by  him,  Di  Adoranda  Cruee,  baa  not  oonu  dcrvi 
tons. 

The  literature  on  Eginhard  ia  Terj  extennve,  almost  iD 
who  deal  with  Charlemagne,  early  Qerman  liteimtmt,  aad 
early  French  literature  treating  ol  hinL  T^  fallot  and 
best  account!  are  given  by  Tenlet  and  JaffA  in  ^tf 
editions. 

The  modem  editions  of  Erinhsid's  woiks  ait  Inr  Poti  ia  lek 
L  and  ii.  of  his  Jimumenta  Oermnim  Binoritm^  HnoTer,  IW- 
1829  i  Tenlet.  BimMardi  omnia  f%tm  miMmi  Opir%  Aok,  IM: 
Migne,  Pairoloaiae  Latimm,  torn,  104.  Fsiis.  1806  (the  ZM^Osffe^ 
magne  is  in  vol.  97);  and  Philip  2dBk  in  voL  iv.  «f  Ua  -^■■^-'— 


Rerum  Ocrmanicarum,  Berlin,  l867.  Tcolrt's h th*  hiritis*  ui 
most  complete  edition,  and  he  deserves  special  pru«  in 
with  the  letUrs.  Perts  and  JaBk  paWabcd  the  Zfjk 
magtu  aeporatvly  for  the  nae  of  st^oi^h.  Tevlit  giwe  a  fi 
of  all  pro-ioua  editioniy  of  the  MSS.,  and  ol  tnnalatioMk  BoaM^ 
the  otuer  editions  contain  oiUiographical  rtferrnccsL  A  trad» 
of  the  Lift  of  CkeurUmagM  has sppesndm  ^Jigli^fc  by  W.  GUiW^ 
London,  1877  (J.  fii) 

EGLAiniNE  (E.  Frisian,  e^tiert;  Tnath,  aigiaMtiir\ 
a  name  for  the  aweet-brter,  Rom  mhiginom^  and  for  A 
/u/fa,  another  speciea  of  Lindle/i  tribe  of  Jfotm  Rubigimom, 
and  apparently  the  i?.  EglemUria  of  LinnanL  13n 
sii^ification  of  the  word  accms  to  be  thom-trae  or  thflifr 
buafa,  the  first  two  syUablea  probably  repreaccting  tki 
Anglo-Saxon  eyla^  egU,  a  prick  or  tbom,  while  thetvma^ 
tion  is -the  Dutch  (ere,  (aere,  n  tree  (see  Wedgwood,  Did, 
Enj.  Ktyntfjingy),  I^lantine  ia  freqnentijSladed  le  ii 
the  writings  of  English  poeta,  from  Chaaei 
Milton,  in  L* Allegro,  I.  46,  is  thooght  h^  the  I 
u^lantine  "  to  denote  the  honeyiockla 
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'  EOLLNTONy     ABflHTBAT.I)     WiLLtAM      MoHTOOiaBI% 

fmxTKmTH  EiBL  OF  nsi  2-1861),  lord  lieutenant  of 
Ireland,  was  bora  at  Paleraio,  September  29,  1813.  He 
waa  the  giandaon  of  Hngh,  the  twelfth  earl,  and  onhr  son  of 
Archibald,  Lord  Montgomerie,  who  at  the  time  of  ma  aon^ 
birth  held  a  diplomatio  post  in  Sicily.  He  waa  only  in  hii 
eighth  year  when  he  succeeded  to  Uie  title  and  eatatea  on 
the  death  of  his  grandfather,  in  December  1819.  The 
young  earl  was  educated  at  Eton  College ;  and  for  aome 
time  his  chief  object  of  interest  was  the  tnxf.  He  had  a 
large  racing  stud,  and  won  success  and  a  reputation  in  the 
sporting  world.  In  1839  his  name  became  more  widely 
known  in  connection  with  a  tournament  which  he  projected, 
and  which  was  held  at  his  seat  in  August  of  that  year.  At 
this  attempted  rerival  of  medisval  pageantry,  one  of  the 
knights  was  Prince  Loais  Napoleon,  afterwards  emperor  of  the 
French.  The  earl  of  Eglinton  was  a  staundi  adherent  of 
the  Conservative  party,  and,  on  the  formation  of  the  first 
Derby  admiaistration  in  February  1852,  he  was  called  from 
hia  comparative  retirement  to  fill  the  office  of  lord 
lieutenant  of  Ireland.  He  retired  with  the  ministry  in  the 
following  December,  having  by  the  manliness  of  his 
character,  his  affability,  and  his  princely  hoepitallty  made 
himself  one  of  the  most  popular  of  Irish  viceroys.  On  the 
return  of  the  earl  of  Derby  to  office  in  Februaiy  1858,  the 
eari  of  Eglinton  was  again  appointed  lord  lieutenant,  and 
diacharged  the  duties  of  this  post  till  June  1859.  Before 
his  second  retirement  he  was  created  earl  of  'Winton  in  the 
peerage  of  the  United  Kingdom.  He  had  been  elected  in 
1852  lord  rector  of  Glasgow  University.  The  eari  waa* 
twice  married;  first,  in  1841,  to  Theresa,  widow  ol 
Captain  B.  H.  Cockerell,  RK.,  by  whom  he  had  four 
children.  The  countess  died  in  December  1853  ;  and  in 
1858  the  earl  married  the  Lady  AdelaCapel,  only  daughter 
of  the  earl  of  Essex.  He  lost  his  second  wife  in  December 
1860,  and  died  suddenly  himself  at  St  Andrews,  October 
I,  1861.  He  was  succeeded  in  the  eaiidom  by  hia  eldest 
son,  Archibald  William,  Lord  Montgomerie. 

EQMONT  (Eomond),  Lamoral,  Comrr  of,  Prinee  of 
Gavre  (1522-1568),  was  boro  in  Hainault  in  1522.  He 
waa  the  younger  of  the  two  sons^  of  John  IV.,  count  of 
Egmont,  by  his  wife  Francisca,  princesa  of  Qavre,  and 
succeeded  to  the  title  and  estates  on  the  death  of  his  elder 
brother  Karl,  about  1541.  In  this  year  he  served  hia 
apprenticeship  as  a  soldier  in  the  expedition  of  the  emperor 
Charles  Y.  to  Algiers,  distinguishing  himself  in  command 
of  a  body  of  cavalry.  In  1545  he  married  Sabina  of 
Bavaria,  sister  of  the  Elector  Palatine,  and  the  wedding 
was  celebrated  with  great  pomp  at  Spiers  in  the  preeenoe 
of  the  emperor.  Soon  afterwards  Egmont  waa  mvested 
with  the  orjer  of  the  Qolden  Fleece.  He  acoompanied' 
the  emperor  in  the  various  campaigns  and  progressea  of  the 
following  years,  was  with  him  at  the  nnsuocesaful  aiege  of 
Metz  (1553),  and  in  1554  was  sent  to  England  aa  head  of 
an  embassy  to  seek  the  hand  of  Queen  Mary  for  Philip  riL^ 
of  Spain.  He  was  present  at  their  marriage  solemniiaa 
ahortly  after  at  Winchester.  In  the  summer  of  1557  Count 
Egmont  was  appointed  commander  of  the  Spanish  cavalry 
in  the  war  with  France ;  and  it  was  by  his  rehement 
persuasion  that  the  battle  of  St  Quentin  was  fought  The 
victory  was  determined  by  the  brilliant  charge  which  he 
led  against  the  French.  The  reputation  which  he  won  at 
St  Quentin  was  raised  still  higher  in  1558,  when  he 
encountered  the  French  army  under  De  Thermes  at 
Oravelines,  on  its  march  homewards  after  the  invasion  of 
Flanders,  totally  defeated  it,  and  took  Marshal  de  Thermes 
and  many  officers  of  high  rank  prisoners.  The  battle  waa 
fought  against  the  advioe  of  the  duke  of  Alva,  and  the 
victory  xnade  Alva  Egmonfs  enemy.  But  the  count  now 
became  the  idol  of  his  count ryui(:n,  who  looked  upon  him 


as  the  saviour  of  Flandara  from  deraatation  by  tht  FranoL 
He  waa  nominated  by  Philip  itadtholdar  ol  tha  provinea* 
of  FUaders  and  Artoia.     At  the  oonolnaion  of  the  war  by 
the  treaty  of  Gateau  Cambrteia,  "EpDont  waa  one  of  the  four 
hostagea  aeleotad  by  the  king  of  F^mnee  as  pledges  for  its 
exeentioiL    As  stidtholder  he  now  showed  some  sympathr 
with  tiie  popular  discontent   ezdted   by  the  Spanitt 
Qovemmenti   and   particularly  by   Oardinal    Granvelk, 
minister  to  the  regent  Margaret    Aa  a  member  ol  the 
council  of  state  he  Joined  the  prinoeolOrangein  a  tigoroue 
protest  addresMd  to  Philip  (IMl)  against  the  proceeding 
of  the  minister ;  and  two  years  later  he  again  protested  m 
conjunction  with  the  prince  of  Orange  and  Count  Horn. 
He  was  invited  by  Philip  to  go  to  Spain  to  confer  with  him 
on  the  subject  ol  the  lemoostranoe^  but  he  declined. 
Egmont^  however,  who  waa  a  strict  Catholic^  afterwards 
spoke  in  less  hostUe  terms  of  the  minister;  and,  at  the  aame 
tUM  that  he  waa  ooorting  the  favour  of  the  middle  classes^ 
he  waa  becoming  morea  ^vourite  at  the  court  of  the  regents 
In  January  1565  he  accepted  a  apecial  nussioa  to  Su^ 
to  make  known  to  Philip  to  aome  extent  the  atate  of  aiudza 
in  the  Netherianda  and  the  demands  of  the  people.    At 
Madrid  the  king  ga^e  him  an  ostentatioualy  cordial  reception, 
and  all  the  oourtiars  vied  with  each  other  in  laviahinff  pofes- 
sions  of  respect  upon  him.    But  eameat  discnttion  of  the  real 
object  of  the  mission  was  evaded  by  the  king,  and  Egmont 
had  to  return  to  the  Netherlands  loaded  only  with  fine 
words  of  flatteiy  and  promise^    At  the  reiy  aame  time 
inatructiona  were  aent  to  the  regent  to  abate  nothing  of  the 
aeverity  of   persecntiooy  and   the    Inquisitbn    waa    re- 
eataUiahed.     figment  waa  indignanti  and  the  people  were 
in  a  state  of  frenaied  excitement    In  1566  a  confederatioB 
of  the  noblee  (Zet  OMeug)  was  fonned,  the  document  con* 
atituting  it  being  known  as  the  ComproBUse.    Egmont  then 
withdrew  to  his  government  of  Flanders,  and  showed  him- 
self, after  aome  vacillation,  an  unacmpuloos  supporter  of  the 
Spaniards  and  fierce  persecutor  of  heretica.     In  the  summer 
of  1567  the  duke  of  Alva  with  an  army  of  veterans  arrived 
in  the  Netherhmds,  to  supersede  the  regent  Margarel^  and 
to  omah  with  the  atrong  hand  the  popular  oppoaition.    One 
of  his  firet  acta  was  the  treacheroua  seixure  of  Counta 
Egmont  and  Horn,  who  were  imprisoned  at  Ghent.    A 
almm  procen  waa  begun  against  them,  and  after  some 
months  they  were  removed  to  Brussels,  where  sentence  vss 
pronotfkioed  by  Alva  himself  on  the  4th  June  1568.  E^^monl^ 
was  declared  guilty  of  high  treason  and  condemned  to 
death.     It  waa  in  vain  that  the  moat  earnest  intercessions 
had  been  made  in  hia  behalf  by  the  emperor  Charles  Y., 
the  order  of  the  Qolden  Fleece,  the  states  of  Brabant,  the 
electofa  of  the  empire,  and  the  regent  hersell    Vain,  too, 
waa  the  pathetic  Reading  of  Egmont* a  wife,  who  with  her 
eleven  cluldren  waa  reduced  to  want,  and  had  taken  rafnge 
in  a  convent.    E^nont  waa  beheaded  at  Brusaela  the  day 
after  the  sentence  waa  pronounced,  June  5.     He  met  his 
end  with  ^^l"*  resignation ;  and  in  the  storm  of  terror  and 
exasperation  to  which  thia  tragedy  gave  rise  Egmontfe 
failinga  were  forgotten,  and  he  and  hia  fellow  victim  to 
Spam'ah  tyranny  were  {^orified  in  the  popular  imagination 
as  martyra  of  Flemiah  freedom.    This  memorable  episodo 
proved  to  be  the  prelude  to  the  famous  revolt  of  the 
NeUi^landa,  the  issue  of  which  waa  independence.    Goethe 
made  it  the  theme  of  a  tragedy.     In  1865  a  monument  to 
Counta  Egmont  and  Horn,  hj  Fraiken,  waa  ereolsd  at 
Brusaela. 

Foil  detafla  mmy  be  foood  in  Bcrohts  OmAiekk  4m  Ort/^ 
Sgmont  0810) ;  Cloaefs  tlop  kidoriam  du  OomU  fSgmmt 
(^25n  Pj-ccrtt^i  «-of  ^mUf  IL  7l8M-W)  ;  MoU^r's^^f 
of  (A«  2>K«dt  JZ^iMiUie  (18M)  {  and  Jasls's  Xs  OMaA  4r  J^^Monl  4  Is 

bmU  d$  H$nm  (186SV. 
EGRET.    See  Heiox. 
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EGYPT 


EGTFT  k  a  ooantry  at  tho  north-Mfltern  eitramity  of 
Africa,  bounded  on  the  N.  bj  the  Meditenaneftn 
Sea,  on  the  S.  by  Nubia,  on  the  £.  by  Falaetioe,  Arabia, 
and  the  Red  Sea,  and  on  the  W.  by  the  Great  Deaert 

The  nacne  of  Egypt  in  hieroglyphioa  it  Kem,  which 
becomes  Kemi  in  demotic,  a  form  preserved  in  the  Coptic 
KHlie  (Sahidic),  KHlAI{Ba8hmnric),  and  ^I.HAAt  (Mem- 
phitic),  with  unimportant  Tarianta.  The  sense  is  "  the  black 
(laud),"  Egypt  being  so  called  from  the  blackness  of  its 
cultivable  soil.^ 

In  Hebrew  Egypt  is  called  Misraim,  D!*?yP,  a  dual,  some- 
times used  as  a  singular.'  It  describes  the  country  with 
reference  to  its  two  great  natural  divisions,  Upper  Egypt 
and  Lower  Egypt,  or  the  Delta.  In  the  prophets  Mazor, 
^typ,  occurs  as  the  singular  form,  and  means  Lower 
£^Kypt,  Pathros  being  UMd  for  Upper  Egypt ^  Thus 
Mizraim  may  be  compared  to  the  two  Sicilies,  though  some- 
times we  find  Mizraim  for  the  lower  country  where  we 
should  expect  Mazor.  (Geeen.  Thet.  «.  v.  Mizraim.)  The 
meaning  of  Mazor  is  probably  the  ''fortified,"  rather 
than  the  "border,"  referring  to  the  natural  strength  of 
the  country. 

The  Greek  Ar^rvirrof  first  occurs  in  the  Homeric  writings. 
Tn  the  Odytsey  it  it  the  name  of  the  Nile  (masculine)  as 
well  as  of  the  country  (feminine).  Afterwarda  it  is  not 
used  for  the  river.  No  satisfactory  Egyp^um*  or  Semitic 
'trigin  has  been  propoeed  for  it  The  probable  origin  is 
the  Sanskrit  root  gup,  "  to  guard,"  whenoe  may  have  been 
formed  Agupta,  '*  guarded  about,"  a  similar  sense  to  Mazor.^ 

The  Hebrew  ^lazor  is  preserved  in  the  Arabic  Misr, 

yA^,  pronounced  Maar  in  the  vulgar  dialect  of  E^gypt 


>  Cr.  PIbL  Dt  IritU  tt  OmridU,  cap.  38.  Pr  BnigKh  object*  to  IIm 
iij««  that  Kem  rnxf  be  coanect«d  with  the  biblical  pttiiarchal  name 
}\*m  on  (fonning  i>ftrt  of  poetic  namei  of  Egypt  in  the  Pialiiu: — **  the 
lami  of  Haa.**  cr.  29,  27,  erf.  22  ;  *'the  tenti  of  Ham,"  IxxviU.  51), 
pn  the  pt)nnd  that  it  i*  phUologicillj  dilBsoIt  to  eoooect  the  Egjrptian 
K  with  n  (Oef.-gr.  Jntekr.^  i.  p^  74,  note*).  This  objection  woald  be 
▼alul  were  the  case  one  of  a  Semitic  word  tranacrlbed  in  ancient 
tVrptian  ;  it  ii  not  an  where  we  have  a  root  which  is  common,  aa  thii 
mar  be,  \n  both  {cf.  BuDwn's  Kgyptt  Place,  ▼.  767,  758).  The 
m4>aning  of  the  Hebrew  root  DTI  ia  **  hot,  w«na."    The  Arabic  root 

^^  aignifiM  "it  became  hot,"  aad  deeczibei  Uackneu  as  a  rvailt 

of  heat ;  aiil  the  word  iU>>  "  Wark  mnd"  alao  ormw. 

'  The  u«e  of  Mixraim  a^  the  pmjier  name  of  an  indiridoal  ap{>ean  to 
h^  ae  earljr  a*  the  time  of  Rain>^4  II.  Marrima  ocnxn  aa  the  niimt* 
of  a  Hittite.  the  brother  of  tH^  king  (Bnigwch,  (hogr.  Jiuehr.,  li.  25. 
pi.  ZTiti.  77).  The  Hebrew  dual  form  is  aimflarif  transcribed  m 
Mlhanrml,  Uahanaim  (ii.  61,  pi.  ixir.  22)^  word  not  artnally  dual, 
and  the  Aramaii:  dual  abo  in  Nebahna,  the  Ho>>rew  Maharaim  (l  pL 
ii.  3.'iM). 

•  Pithroi  nny  take  it*  name  fW>tn  the  Pathjrite  Noma,  so  called 
tmm  itn  mrtniMilifi.  P-hat-har  (BrnKsch.  Otogr.  Ituckr.,  i.  188,  189, 
pi.  xzvii.  ^\\v\.  Ah  thi^  nnn.-e  cnntaineil  ThebM,  it  might  hart  a  aigni- 
ftration  lik#«  Tiiebau.  De  Iti'n;:!^  prefers  p-to  res  "  the  roontry  of  tiM 
siiith,"  cr  I'l-i^er  F^jCypt.  (fkx  Prtiiuire§  I^ynoitits,  Jihn,  detlngt., 
.rxT  II.  "J!!) 

•  Or  ItniiTh  h  ha*  ronjertnr^lly  idcfltiffod  Alywret  with  Ha-k«-ptah. 
th»  ^arrvil  ii.im-  of  Memphis,  fmm  wbioh  the  woatenimost  branch  of 
fi"  Niii>,  til*-  (.'4n>>liii.  wuh  It-,  twn  mouths,  the  Canobic  and  tha  Bn|. 
I>itin<',  ih  r  \^^t  kii-wn  i>,  the  ••sriy  (lieeks.  deem  to  hare  baea  oalled 
{ff^-r.  /■!.'. r  .  I.  ^.^l. 

•  Ti^  a|<l>L!t-iit  ri-l.it. on  nf  ATyvw-TOT  t*^  alywi^f.  a  ralture^  mipht 
<ei«ni  111  '.i:'.:-''!  a  nvt».ii?  iini*?  on»,»:n  f'-r  the  pnijier  ntma.  M.  Piclet 
hua,  hnirrier,  hjOiI  in}fvniii'is1,v  trvM  Uith  to  ^lip,  to  gnartl,  though 
hi<>  H'l}  fw^itKiM  that  the  name  uririiially  wss  ronnected  wtth  the  Shep* 
h'-rl  rill  II,  Krri't  innri  >■*•  r^.inli^l  as  harsnlous  iOnffntft  Indo- 
Kwmp^nr.fa,  \.  A'yjt.t^, ,  »  I*,  li  t#tti*r  to  ct>uai<ler  It  a  tranaUtiun 
A  .Vanir.  an  N«r\-><  irf  Stilhor. 


It  oocniB  in  the  Korin  ••  tha  nuM  of  Egypt  (dUl  50)^ 
but  haa  been  applied  to  tha  eonntiy  and  to  ita  chief  ca|)itili 
since  the  Arab  oonqneat,  El-Fortit^  now  called  Slsril- 
'Ateekah,  or  Old  Masr,  and  B-Kihirah,  the  Cairc  of  Ik 
Enropeana.* 

By  the  Qreeka  and  Bomana  E^t  waa  naoally  ssngsid 
to  Aaia,  though  aome  gave  it  to  Libya,  or  Africa.  Tka 
difference  waa  owing  to  the  adopUoo  of  the  XQe  as  tb 
diviaion  of  the  two  eontinanta,  wnieh  wonLi  oatnraQjbnt 
given  half  of  the  country  to  aadi  eontlDaiML 

In  ancient  timea  Egypt  waa  tha  eooatiy  watered  \rj  tW 
Nile  north  of  the  First  Oataract,  the  ddscrta  on  eitlicr  adi 
being  aasigned  to  Arabia  and  Libya.^  Tha  Egyptian  om, 
"  the  blau  land,"  ia  onl^  applieabla  to  the  cnltivablt  hod. 
Tha  Miar  of  Uie  Araba  u  diatinctly  restricted  to  the  «w 
territory,  the  adjoining  deaerta  baing  called  the  daseito  «f 
E^t  Phyaically,  athnqgraphically,  and  poUtieallj,  Ik 
two  tracta  are  markedly  diiEmat^  bat  it  k  now  osail  to 
treat  them  aa  a  aingle  coontij. 

Pbtbtcal  QsoaRArar,  PioDiTonoin^  aire  iKVAiRAm 

The  political  advantagea  of  Egypt,  in  aitoatioii,  attaol 
strength,  and  reaooroea,  can  hardly  ba  ovanatad.  Itlistia 
the  very  roota  of  the  trade  between  Earopa  and  Ana,  tad 
that  between  Africa  and  the  other  two  oontinanta.  b  ii 
the  gate  of  Africa,  and  the  fort  which  eommanda  the  vi^ 
from  Europe  to  the  East  lodiea.  Tha  natural  ports  co  tk 
Bed  Sea  and  the  Mediterranean,  aelectad  and  impravsd  I9 
the  wisdom  of  Alexander  and  tha  Ptolamiaa,  whoas  aBl» 
priaea  have  been  adipaad  by  thoaa  of  IL  de  Loasipi  ia  ov 
own  days,  have  alwaya  bean  enough  tot  ita  euuui>t»% 
which  the  great  inland  water-way  of  tha  Nik  has  pwftlj 
aided.  The  inhabited  eoantiy,  guardad  bj  daasrts  aad 
interaected  in  Lower  Egypt  hf  branehaa  of  tha  Nik  aad 
canals,  in  Upper  Egypt  ckaely  hammed  in  by  As  ■oaa* 
taina  on  either  aide,  ia  difficult  to  nach  and  to  tnvent;  tf 
the  aame  time  ito  extreme  fertility  makaa  it  indepcadeatflf 
snppliea  from  other  lands,  and  thna  aaaiar  to  dafaal  Tk 
ancient  wealth  and  power  of  Egypt  ahould  nrfanmi  ui  b9 
wonder,  nor  even  that  tha  oonntiyatill  proayaia  in  laiU  d 
centnnea  of  Turkish  muomk. 

"The  extent  of  tha  eultivatad  knd  in  Egypt  [Mr.  Utf 
calenlatea]  to  be  equal  to  rathar  mora  than  one  sqwt 
degree  and  a  half ;  in  other  worda,  0500  aqoaia  gao^apk 
cal  milea.  Thk  is  less  than  half  tha  extant  of  the  krf 
which  ia  comprised  within  tha  eonftnaa  of  tha  deaert ;  im 
many  parte  within  tha  limita  of  tha  coltivabk  laud  aia  l» 
high  to  be  inundated,  and  conaeqnantly  are  not  aultivatod} 
and  other  parte,  particukrly  in  Lower  .^ypt^  aia  oeeupirf 
by  lakea,  or  marshea,  or  drifted  aand.  AUowanea  abi 
must  be  made  for  the  apace  which  k  oaenpMd  by  loni 
and  villages,  the  river,  oanala,&CL  Lowar  Egypt  aoapns 
about 'the  aame  extent  of  cultivated  land  aa  the  while  «f 
Upper  Egypt"  •    Since  the  data  whan  thk 


*In  ihe  ArablQ  kiiooBt 


Is  phced 


which  in  the  iMond  noixt^jiticiB  ha  the 


•I 


he  b«m  dta,"  "to 


commanded  a  city  sl^nld  be  a  eapital;"  h«t  wa  ■]« 

**  red  mud,"  the  ienn  wad  BMsaiBg  holh  nA  ndiwUlah 
'  Probably  tha  oldaat  aovtban  bttodsiywH  al 

a».8iliileh. 
•  Mn  Poole,  Engtitliwimtm  i%  2jm<  I.  g5,ML 

calciilatiofl  imm  a  Iiat  of  all  tba  towns  mad  TflUfM  !■  bnt, 

t«ri  of  cttlUTatad  land  baloHiaB  to  SMh.   Thto  Itol  to  mm 


Ittoer 


ixtoDt  of  eoltinted  lind  hu  uMnMad.  This 
:liwfl7  dm  to  works  of  irrigition  is  Lo««r 
incN«a*d  cnltJTBtioQ  o(  cotton,  .uid  the  pttitt 
tTMltpoTt.     Ths  iooraue  cannot,  tunrarar,  b« 


with  the  articla  preGisd,  [^4o-cm,  to  PMhra*  bj 
1^),  and  to-mebit,  tha  "  north  land."  Th«  two 
.'d  b;  the  louthem  boDndariea  of  tha  hi^iwt 
Lower  EgTpt,  ths  Mamphita  and  Htliopolit^ 
IB  political  bouDdU7  wsa  KHnewbat  aouth  of  tlM 


1  began  >t  BiliiliB.      The  Oraak  and  Boomd 

ilndea  the  Memphita  Nome  from  Lower  EgjpL 
]  known  at  what  daM  Egrpt  WM  flirt  divided 
>TiDc«e  ca31ed  Nomas.  Thsf  are  noticed  in  in- 
^f  Ttjavitj  TV.  (Brngub,  6»ogr-  /iwAr.,  L  93), 
ijmbol  occurs  in  ths  name  of  Haip-ti,  "  tba 
,"  filth  king  o'.  Djnarty  L,  Hanetho'a  Un- 
Tha  Lioro^lfpaio  uama  ia  hnip^  In  Uta  in- 
(he  t«m  (p-)teeh  ocean,  which  ii  also  the 
01.  aoJ  UtP  origin  of  tha  Ooptie  (/dL  l  St,  9S). 
r  of  Quinca  ia  somsvihet  dlSemnt  -ji  the  vacions 
'ptian  1ut&.  all  of  which,  except  fragmenta,  are 
co-Boman  ago.  Probablj  the  Dumber  Taried  at 
aei.  Dr  Bmgsch  eonjecCures  tha  trna  nomber 
-two,  coDsidehag  the  forty-two  judge*  of  the 
jI,  ch.  125)  as  called  from  the  chief  towns  of 
m  to  a  great  tribuDal  (Gto^.  /ucAr.,  i  9fi}, 
hiuka  represents  iJie  earthly  court  deacribed  by 
icului  (i.  75.)-iOeogr.  jMckr.,  L  131.) 
IS  a  double  syitem  of  Dsmea  for  the  DoniM, — 
usual  in  tueraglyphiM,  and  tha  Tulgar,  taken 
pitals,  and  preserved  in  Qrsek  in  tnoacriptiona 
ions.  In  coneequence  of  this  donbis  ayatsm 
cation  uf  tha  hieroglyphic  names  with  tboaa  of 
aod  RgmBDs  is  not  always  certain.  This  fa  th* 
'er  Egypt,  where  the  form  of  the  country  make* 

determine  tha  exact  geographical  relation  in- 
anj  order.  On  account  al  this  difficnity,  and 
I  hieroglyphic  names  are  of  inferior  importance 
raphy  of  Egypt,  they  are  not  bare  given.  (8ae 
fflyr.  Insehr.,  j.  93,  ttqq.) 

reeks  and  Romans  Egypt  was  divided  ioto  the 
jrer  country,  end  the  Thebals  or  upper  country, 
.ivision,  the  aocalled  Middle  Egypt,  first  occun 

aa  the  Seven  Nomes,  "EttA  vonol,  or  Hepta- 


the  Menphite  Mania  from  Lower  Egypt  tc 

ar«  tha  chief   innoTttions,  for  the  kncifol  d 

Lower  £|ypt  in  Ptolemy  are  no  doobt  thecvetioaL 

The  foUowins  list  of  the  nomei  is  taken  from  Partkey** 
yoeabviarium  Coptiea-LatiittKH,  compared  with  the  sana 
aathor'a  ErdJnauJU  dm  attt»  Atgypteu,  BatL  Akad.,  ItJOS. 
The  anthoritiat  an  HeradolM,  Agatbiwhide^  Btimb(\ 
Fliny,  Ptalamy,  Uw  ooitw  e(  (b«  MUM  ttniok  ondec  Tngatt, 
Hadrian,  and  Antoninnf  Pint,  tiw  lart  indiealed  bf  tit* 
abbreviation  Ko.,  and  othar  sooreaa.  'Rw  tettan  L,  H., 
and  T.  indioata  Lower  ^jpt,  the  Hsptnonii^  and  tha 
Thebals,  as  the  divisions  lo  which  nomea  thai  deaigpalad 
an  known  to  belong. 

L.  Almsdrl^  tAtlotpi^  xim  H^h  ItoL  Xo. 
L.  AndnpoUtH,  'Mfiat.lr^t,  Ptol.,  btnwrlv  OyBMapaHlM. 
H.  AntnpaUlM,  ■Arrunnlr^i,  Plia.  PtoL  Ha. 
H.  Antiiuilt*^  'Arripitnit,  Pti>L 
L.  AsTrin^  'lurinrt,  Htr. 
H.  A^iadltopotHiN  Hept,    'Af^nnxlr^  tS*  bri  Ktfiar, 

Btr«h.  Pm.  Ki. 
T.  A^mUtapalltaa  TMt.,  'AfttlmnJtfrti  -rft  ■sWt.i.  Ptfau 

L.  AphtUlH,  'A^TKi,  Her. 

T.  ApeOepoUtee,  PHn,,  'AnMiannAlTiii.  ITo. 

L  AiabieD^  Plln.,  'Afmttmi  r^*'.  Ptol.  Na. 

*-'--'—  '--   'Afntfrai  lit,  Btnb.  PUa.  PtoL  Xa. 

iui,  PliD.,  the  luu  M  HdHpoUtn.  PHn. 

-      -  ~     \  Sn.,  i£b  hoh  u  Ctw»- 

.-AfiiWnt,  Her.  Sink  PtoL  So.;  Athmni^ta^  FUb. 
1.  DUbaitlli^  BoSwtItvi,  Hu.  Btnk  Plin.  PloL  Kb, 
L.  BodrilH,  Kmaair^t.  Ntr.  Stnb.  Plln.  PtoL  fl« 
I.  Cibults,  bOvfrnt.  Plln.  PtoL  Kn. 

T.  Chnnnfti^  Xifi^m.  Hw.,  htw  PusnlltN.  PUn.  PtsL  Vn. 
T.  OoptJUL  Ktrrfr*..  Ptln.  PtoL  Ha. 

H.  Clne<i<lilopiiUt«*,F-la.,tlHiui*uAnlMllaii'^   Bf-t.  v.. 
H.  CTBopoUlK  Rin»xiT*i,  Stnb.  Plia.  PtoL  1 
T.  TMoepolItM  Munvs,  AwoXfrit  Utyn,  Ka. 
T.  Dtai^lila*,  Tan.,  AwniUnn,  PtoL  1Tb. 


L.  Oynagnpolitai,  TwmtwtlilTut,  B 


k  FU>,  Kn.  WcTADdn> 


BuunaDiiBii^  PUb.,  tha  asms  as  Oatitsal 
L,  Hiliopotltia,  "HXinMCrv,  Boili,  PUb.  PtoL  Xa. 

HeptuUDttil  (t),  Krrww-,  ITn. 
H.  HdvibopaUiia,  PUb.,  'RfuAHn^kh^t,  A^thuah.  PtoL  Ha., 

T.  Hinuuthita^  t^imMr^i,  PUb.  PtoL  Hb. 

R.  HnoopDUtio,  'bptnXlf^,  Plla.    Ptol.    Ha.,  ttpf—liirm, 

L.  HonifBUtss,  PUn.,  tknoa^  AnIaaltM J^  laf. 


«,  Blnb.  PIfaL  PtsL  Xa. 


L,  LotDpotltav  AvrntXlmi,  Btnb.  PtoL  Sa. 

L.  Ubrw,  AiM^  >wJt.  PtA 

T.  LnnuUtsa.  AiMiiXfett,  AaitkaRb.  FIIb.  ?W.  Vm. 

L  Minoti^  PUb.,  Ui^iin,  h,U$,  P(*L  Ka. 

a.  m^^mI  lUM^r^^W.  hb. 

■    --     '  ■       Nnfinn.  Hw,  Btrab.  nta.  Plol.  Re 
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L.  FharbiBihitM.  ^u^fimttirjit,  Uw.  fitnb.  FUa.  PtoL  Ko. 

Phataritai»  Plin.,  th«  nm*  at  PftthTritMf 
L.  Phtbemphn,  *Uu^»w9i,  Plin.  PtoL  No. 
h.  Phthenen,  Ko.,  Ptenethn,  Plin.,  *9fwAnv,  PtoL 
L.  Phylaoe  tbI  SelMdia,  ♦*^c«4,  ax«>^  AgrthudL    8m  Ifont- 

L.  Prowpitaa,  IWvrfrf  i.  Hor.  8tnl».  PUn.  PtoL  No. 

L.  Ptenethn,  Phn.    See  Pbthenea.  $h, 

L.  Saitet,  aoinft.  SoZrut^r,  Her.  Stnb.  Flin.  PtoL  Kn. 

L.  Schedia,  AgftthAich.    See  Phykce. 

L.  Sebennyte  duo,  2«B«rr^t  <m»  r^wwr,  StBcrr^rif  mItv  rtfvmr, 

PtoL;  8ebennytee»  Her.  StnbL  Plin.  Nu. 
L.  Bethroitat,  Xt$p^tr^tt  Stra^  Plin*  PtoL  No. 
L.  TanitM,  Twfrijy,  Her.  Strab.  Plin.  PtoL  No. 
T.  Tenthyritaa,    TentTritw,  Tt^Hftrns,   Agathareh.    Plin.   PtoL 

Ttrrv^fnff,  Ko. 
L.  Thebuxna,  eitjBMt,  Her. 

T.  Thebanun,  Bii^Mir  rMiii,  PtoL,  OiiMk^t ,  Her.    Bee  PeriUMbc 
T.  Thinitea,  Btwintt,  PUn.  PtoL  Nn. 
Lw  Thmaitoa,  e^Mvlnif,  Her. 
L.  Xoitea,  letrnt,  Plin.  PtoL  Vo. 

It  ia  very  remarkable  tbat  tbe  Arrinoite  Noma  of  tbe  Heptanonia 
doea  not  appear  in  the  UangljpUa  liata,  bacanaa  Sebek,  tha  cro- 
codile-beaoed  dirinitr  tbcra  word&ipped  waa,  at  kaat  ia  later 
timaa,  disliked  im  moat  parta  flf  Egjpt  (BnigKh,  HitL,  %  ad.,  109, 
107). 

Vie  Noliiia  Dignitalum,  oompoBod  uuder  Thaodoeiat 
IL,  A.D.  408-450,  giTM  a.  new  %  diTirion  of  Egypt  into 
four  provinoei — iEgyptoB,  Angnitamnica,  Arcadia,  and 
Theb^  BoQgUy  the  fint  comprised  all  Lower  £^g^ 
except  the  part  east  of  the  Delta,  which  was  assigned  to 
tbe  second,  and  Arcadia  appears  to  hare  succeeded  the 
Hcptauomis  (Parthej,  Srdkunde,  518,  taf.  ril) 

About  the  time  of  Justinian  L  this  division  is  found  to 
be  further  dereloped,  according  to  the  statements  of 
Hierocles.  Egjrpt  contained  six  eparchies: — 1.  Cgypt 
Proper,  ASyinrruun),  the  west  of  Lower  Fgypt  to  the 
Scbennytic  branch  of  th«  Nile;  2.  The  First  Angnsta, 
Avyovora  a ,  the  north-eastern  part  of  Lower  Egypt  to  the 
Syrian  border ;  3.  The  Second  Augusta,  Avyowm.  P^  the 
territory  southwaid  of  the  First  Augusta  j  4.  Arcadia, 
'A/waBio,  the  earlier  Heptanomis ;  5.  Tht  Nearer  Thebois, 
%riPdi%  71  r/yurra,  extending  to  Pauos,  or  Panopolis,  and 
including  the  Great  Oasis  ;  6.  The  Upper  Thebais.,  G^aic 
17  oMiOt  as  far  OS  Philn.  The  division  into  nomes  hod 
eTidently  been  almoat  effaced  at  this  time  (/</.  920,  taf. 
ix.). 

The  C<»pts  preserred  the  oldest  dirision  of  the  country, 
aod  called^  Lower  Egypt,  the  Northern  Region,  EAAA|*T 
(Mem.),  lAglT,  Ac  (Sah.),  Upper  Egypt,  the  Southern 
}tegion,  pHC  (Mem.),  JUApHC  (8ah.)  The  names  of 
the  nomus  were  also  known  to  them,  and  are  given  by 
Chamjolhon  in  LKnyiiit  »ovg  Ui  PKaraons. 

Like  tbe  Co{)t8,  tbe  Arabs  generally  know  of  but  two 
divisions,  the  names  of  which  are  such  as  the  people  of  tbe 
d"8urt  would  naturally  give  to  the  country  watered  by  the 
Nile.  lA»wcr  Epypt  \b  callfd  ErUeef,  the  cultivated,  or 
fertile,  ond  Upper  Egypt,  Es-fea'ecd,  the  happy,  or  for- 
tunati' 

Ui/iier  the  Memlook  sultans  of  the  lUhrce  dynasty,  as  we 
Icini  from  the  list  apjwnflpd  to  De  Sary's  Aid  Allatif,  rc- 
f tiring  to  A. II.  716  (a.  1).  1315-C),  the  provinces  of  Egypt 
^-iro  I-.-ris  numerous  than  the  ancient  nomes.  They  aru  for 
I/.wer  Epypt— the  territory  of  Cairo  and  the  provj.icce 
of  Kalynob,  the  iSharkceych,  the  Dakahleeyeh,  Ed-I)imy4t, 
tlje  (fharbeeyeh,  Menoof,  Abyar  and  Benec-Nasr,  the 
liwhi'vreh,  Fcioweh,  Nesterawiych,  Alexandria,  ard  El- 
lietzch  ;  and  for  Upper  E:;ypt — the  provinces  of  Atfeeh, 
the  Feiyounj,  IWhnes^,  A^hmuoneyn,  Manfaloot,  Asyoitt, 
Akhmuem,  and  Koua.  At  the  time  of  the  French  occui>a- 
tion  the  provinces  had  bi>«iu  reduced  in  number  u>  sixteen 
md  tbe  divuiiii.'  of  the  Middle  Proviuees  introduced,  thus 
itrivii.^  tlic   Ilcptanomir.     The  Nurthcrn  rroviiiccs,   CI 


Akaleem  el-Bahreeyeh,  vera  tha  Qliaibeqrah,  that  of  £r 
Rashaed,  the  Boheyreh,  that  of  El-liaiiioonh,  tbe  lCaos» 
feeyeh,  that  of  Ed-DimyAt»  tha  Sharkeegreh,  the  Kajyoa 
beeyeh,  and  that  of  El-Qeeaeh.    The  Middle  rinmnes^  a 
Akaleem  el-Wustaneeyeh,  were  that  of  Atfeeh,  the  FsiyoM, 
-nd  those  of  Benee-Snwejf  or  Behnea^  and  of  'SX-UxBfk 
or  Aahmooneyn.^    The  Sonthera  Provincea,  EtAkaba 
el-Kibleeyeh,  were  those  of  Aajooly.  Oi»i,  aad  Kiii 
Th  >re  is  no  doubt  that  these  proyinwanmatipieseflnfi 
to  the  ancient  nomes,  thoo^  gentnUf  composed  ef  thi 
territories  of  more  ihan  one.    {Cf.  Jomaid  m  Dncr.  dt 
elhPP^  ad  ed.  ix.  594,  595.)    ^y  Mditmefe  All  a  si* 
division  was  formed  into  disteioto  gfswiied  by  a  aakm, 
of  which  Lower  Eg7pk»  iLeluding  a  anaU  poitioa  ef  tki 
Middle  Fhmners,  contained  four,  ud  tiM  rest  of  Sf^ 
thresi    At  the  preeeAt  tima  ^yk  k  dividad  mte  iftM 
pnmneeei  each  governed  hj  n  mndaeft 

L  Lowia  loTTT— 

1.  Bohaynh eUsTtoM, 

t.  El-Oaasih 

8.  Kalyodbamh 

4..8haikai(fih 

6.  MgBoefcayah 

a.  Qharbaeyah. 

7.  DakaUaayah 

II.   MlDOLS  EOTPT— 

1.  Benee-Sawayf  aod 


K>«ak 


TkBt^ 


i» 


•t 

•• 


a.  £l-lUayahand 
Benee-Masar.  . 
(doable  piwiaea) 

III.  UppsaEoTrr— 

1.  Aayoot 

S.  GiraL 

8.  Kinaand  Kaaayr.^. 

(donbla  praviaca) 
4.  lank  

*— Edmord  (VigppU,  869,  870). 

It  will  be  readily  nnderstood  that  maSk  mdmon  p» 
vaiU  as  to  tbe  divisions  of  the  eoontryy  move  espcasUy  si 
times  when  an  arbitrary  administratiTe  divimm  his  beta 
used  aide  by  aide  with  a  popular  oat,  depending  y^  vkil 
nature  and  artificial  aids,  sndi  aa  canaJa  and  ilM^  haft 
done  to  map  out  the  countiy. 

The  general  appearance  id  Egypt  ia  remarkaUy  niCona. 
The  Delta  is  a  level  plain  richly  enltivatedp  aad  variad 
alone  by  the  lofty  dark-brown  moatJa  of  andaat  dtiss,  and 
the  villages  in  groves  of  palm-tiee%  atanding  on  moindi 
oft'sn  if  not  always  cociant    We  eometimes  aio  groves  if 
palm-trees  besides  those  aroond  the  villagea,  fant  other  tVMS 
are,  except  in  some  parts,  rare.    In  Upper  Egypt  the  vaDiy 
is  in.  as  rich  a  atUa  of  cultivation,  bnt  Teiy  narrow  aad 
bounded  by  monatalna  of  no  great  height  which  hem  it  ia. 
They  form  the  «dge  of  the  desert  on  either  side  of  lbs 
valley,  which  has  been  cut  through  a  locky  tableland  bf 
the  river.     They  rarely  take  the  form  of  peaks.    SoneliaM 
they  approach  tbe  river  in  bold  promonloriap  and  al  ethos 
are  divided  by  valleys  with  the  beds  of  torrents  which  lev 
only  at  very  long  intervala     The  bright  green  of  the  fieUi^ 
the  reddiah-brown  or  dull  green  of  the  great  rivar,  aad  ths 
tender  tints  of  the  bare  yellow  rocka^  beoealh  tha  deep  blee 
sky,  alway  form  a  beautiful  view.     In  form  tha  lendtrayi 
virios  liitle  and  is  not  remarkable ;  in  eolou  iis  qualitMS 
are  always  splendid,  and  under  a  geaeml  nnifoimity  she* 
continual  variety. 

Climate.— The  climate  of  Egjp^  being  remarkably  o^m- 
ble,  ia  healthy  to  thoae  who  can  bear  great  hesi.  aad  aha 
avoid  the  unwholesome  tracts  ol  tha  oonntry,  anek  as  tbe 


>  M.  JomuU  lUtM  tbet  tbe  ddar  a|iaillalineia 
provificee  of  Br-iaeSuwt7f  aad  D-llMjrab,  iht 
Mirr««a«il  the  earii^  «l|ltf  placaa  afW  vfeirk  the 
LAXB'^L  -  iMMtr.  tit  PA'ij^f,  iM.  A8I 
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northeni  coast,  where  there  are  ezteosive  aall-miunhea. 
Upper  Egypt  is  healthier  than  Lower  Egypt  The  least 
healthy  time  of  the  year  is  the  latter  part  of  autumn, 
when  the  inuDdated  soil  is  drying.  In  the  desert,  at  a  yary 
short  distance  from  the  cultivable  land,  the  climate  Is  nni- 
formly  dry  and  unvaryingly  healthy.  Egypt,  however,  is 
tmsuitable  as  a  permanent  residence  to  Europeans  who  do 
not  greatly  modify  their  mode  of  life;^  ana  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  rear  European  ohildren  there;  but  if  they 
arrive  after  the  age  of  ten  or  a  little  more  they  do  not 
nsually  feel  its  ill  effects.'  As  a  resort  for  invalids  ESg3rpt 
cannot  be  recommended  without  cantion.  Penons  suffering 
from  asthma  and  bronchitis  are  likely  to  gain  benefit  from 
a  Nile-voyage,  unless  the  season  is  unusually  cold.  The 
climate  of  tl^  desert  does  not  in  all  casessuit  them,  the  small 
particles  of  sand  which  are  inhaled  increasing  the  irritation. 
The  desert  air  is  undoubtedly  good  for  consumption,  and  a 
wise  plan  is  to  encamp  near  Cairo,  or  still  better  to  find 
some  kind  of  house  within  the  limits  of  the  desert ;  and 
there  are  ancient  sepulchral  grottoes  at  Thebes  and  other 
sites  which  afford  excellent  quarters  for  any  one  who  will 
take  the  pains  to  build  a  court  and  a  few  rooms  in  front  of 
theuL  A  Nile-voyage  cannot  be  so  safely  reeommsmded. 
The  climate  on  the  river  itself  is  more  changeable  than  ds»- 
where,  and  often  in  winter  far  colder  than  is  good  for 
delicacy  of  the  lungs.  No  one  should  visit  Egypt  in  the 
winter  without  heavy  as  well  as  light  clothing 

The  atmosphere  is  remarkably  dry  and  clsar,  flacoq>t  on 
the  sea-coast ;  and  even  the  humidity  which  is  tba  eonse- 
qaence  of  the  spreading  of  the  inundation  is  scarcely  felt 
but  by  its  rendering  the  heat  more  oppressivei  Sometime! 
a  white  fog,  very  dense  and  cold,  rises  from  the  river  in  the 
morning,  but  it  is  of  rare  occurrence  and  abort  duration. 
The  heat  is  extreme  during  a  great  part  of  the  year,  but  it 
is  chiefly  felt  when  accompanied  by  the  hoi  winds  of 
spring  and  the  sultry  calm  of  the  season  of  the  inundatidn. 
The  winter  is  often  comparatively  severe  in  its  cold, 
especially  as  the  domestic  architecture  is  intended  to  protect 
rather  from  heat  than  cold.  "  The  general  height  of  the 
thermometer  in  the  depth  of  winter  in  Lower  Egypt,  in  the 
afternoon  and  in  the  shade  is  from  50*  to  60  ;  in  the 
hottest  season  it  is  from  90**  to  100*,  and  about  10*  higher 
in  the  southern  parts  of  Upper  Eg]rpt"  {Mod*  Eg.^  Introd.) 

On  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  ram  is  frequent,  but 
in  other  parts  of  Egypt  very  unusual  At  Cairo  there  is 
generally  one  heavy  storm  in  the  winter,  and  a  shower  or 
two  besides,  the  frequency  of  rein  having  increased  since 
the  growth  of  Ibrahim  Pasha's  plantations  between  the 
dty  and  the  river.  At  Thebes  a  storm  occurs  but  once 
in  about  four  years,  and  light  rain  almost  as  rarely. 

The  wind  most  frequently  blows  from  the  N.W.,  N.,  or 
N.E.,  but  particularly  from  the  first  direction.  The  propor- 
tionate prevalence  of  these  winds  to  those  from  all  the  other 
quarters,  in  the  year,  is  about  8  to  3  ;  but  to  those  from 
the  a,  S  E.,  and  S.W.,  about  6  to  1.  (Clot-Bey,  Aptr^ 
General  sur  I'/'^^^yptet  i.  p.  30.)  The  northerly  winds  are 
the  famous  Kteaian  winds  of  Herodotus  (iL  20),  which 
enable  boats  constantly  to  ascend  the  Nile  against  its  stron^g 
and  rapid  current,  whereas  in  descending  the  river  they 
depend  on  the  force  of  the  stream,  the  main-yard  being 
lowered.  These  winds  also  cool  the  temperature  during 
the  summer  months.  The  southerly  winds  are  often  very 
violent,  and  in  the  spring  and  summer,  eepecially  in  April 
and  May,  hot  sand-winds  sometimes  blow  from  the  south, 
greatly  rai>iing  the  temperature,  and  causiag  especial 
suffering  to  Europeans.  The  famous  Simoom,  properly 
.1         «  ■  ■ 

>  BMr,  wine,  and  all  alcohol  should  U  rery  sparingly  natd,  sod  Uttle 
mmt  eateo  In  the  hoi  season. 

'  One  resident  at  Alexandria  adopted  with  svooMS  the  in«ib«d  of 
•ending  h«r  chddren  to  sea  as  soon  as  any  weakness  showed  ilaelf. 


called  Samoom,*  is  a  much  more  violent  hoi  nndrwind. 
which  is  more  nsnal  in  *the  desert  than  in  the  enltivatea 
tracts,  but  in  either  ooonning  ODij  at  long  intervals  U 
it  a  kind  of  hurricane,  most  painful  to  experience^  and  in- 
Jnrions  in  ita  effects.  {£ngii$kmomtm  U  Bgtjpt^  V^% 
97.)  The  s6b4'ah  is  a  common  bnt  remarkable  phenomenon. 
It  is  a  very  lofty  whirlwind  of  sand  resembling  a  pillar, 
which  moves  with  great  velocity.  Mr  Lane  measnredsoma 
with  a  sextant,  .and  found  tiiem  to  be  between  500  and 
700  feet  in  hdght,  and  one  to  have  an  altitude  of  750  feet 
When  croaaing  the  Nile  a  i6b4'ah  frequently  capsirea  any 
boat  which  may  be  in  its  way,  and  of  which  the  main-aheel 
is  tied  by  the  carelessness  of  the  boatmen  instead  of  being 
hold.  (/<£.,  Uk,  otf./  Modem  JSgyptianB,  chap,  z.)  It  may 
be  mMitioned  that  a  sudden  gnst  of  wind  from  a  valley  in 
the  moontains  is  equally  dangerona  when  the  diett  is  tied, 
and  a  third  danger  is  the  attempt  to  move  daring  a  southerly 
gale,  when  the  long  ahaUow  Niia4)oal  is  eaaily  oanghl 
broadside  and  cipsind. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  phenomena  of  Egypt  is  the 
mirage,  which  ia  frequently  seen  both  in  the  desert  and  in 
the  waste  tracts  of  unonltivated  land  near  the  Mediterra- 
nean ;  and  it  is  often  so  truthful  in  ita  appearance  that 
one  fl^ds  it  difficult  to  admit  the  illnsiob. 

2>tsea«ca--i-Notwithstanding  the  flntneas  of  tiia  dimate, 
the  stranger  who  visits  Egypt  is  strack  by  the  signs  which 
ha  aaea  everywhere  of  Si»  prevalenea  of  many  serious 
diseases,  and  in  the  first  half  of  this  cantoxy  he  might  have 
witnessed  the  effecta  of  a  great  e|>idemio.of  the  plagnt  or 
the  cholanL  Tet  he  shoold  remember  the  poverty  of  the 
great  mass  of  the  inhabitants  and  the  JnanfHciimcy  of  thair 
food  (both  due  to  the  selfish  rapacity  of  the  Oovemment), 
the  insufficient  training  of  the  native  medical  practitionen, 
the  fidse  system  of  many  of  the  foreignera  established  in  the 
conntiy,  and  the  reluctance  of  the  nativea  to  take  medical 
advice.  Ophthalmia  when  neglected  in  frequently  followed 
by  blindneaa,  and  dysentexy  in  the  same  cirenmstanoea  ia 
very  often  fatal 

The  plague  has  bean  thegreateat  aconige  of  Egypt  We 
cannot  tell  whether  the  pestilences  mentioned  by  Manetho 
aa  having  occurred  in  the  reign  of  one  of  the  most  ancient 
kings  were  the  same  aa  the  miodam  pUgne;  it  aeema, 
however,  to  be  alluded  to  in  the  Bible  aa  peculiarly 
Egyptian  (Zech.  xiv.  18).  In  1835  there  waa  an 
epidemic  of  plague  of  Extreme  aeverity,  during  which  there 
died  in  C^iro  a  number  of  the  inhabitanta  equal  to  the 
whole  adult  male  population  {Modem  Eg^iaiu^  Intro- 
duction). The  last  occurrence  of  the  disease  was  in  1843, 
when  the  mortality  was  comparatively  insignificant  The 
immunity  which  Egypt  haa  enjoyed  for  more  than  thirty 
years,  in  which  interval  there  would  ordinarily  have  been 
several  pUgnea,  haa  been  attributed  to  the  sanitary  measures 
of  the  Egyptian  Government,  and  no  doubt  these  may  have 
somewhat  contributed  to  this  result  It  should,  however, 
be  remembered  that  the  plague  is  always  imported  into 
Egypt,  and  that  there  have  been  no  severe  epidemics  of 
undoubted  plague  elsewhere  in  the  period. 

This  disease  haa  usually  first  appeared  in  the  eaat  and 
south  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  part  of  the  north 
coast,  and  when  epidemic  aeems  to  punue  a  similar  coune 
to  the  cholera  in  advancing  steadify  from  place  to  place. 
In  Eg^t  it  usually  appeara  fint  at  Alexandria  in  the  winter 

*  Of  the  term  samoom  Mr  Lans  writes.  "  In  the  present  day  It  Is 
commonly  applied  to  a  Tiolent  and  intensely-hot  wind,  generally 
occuring  In  the  spring  orsummer,  in  Egypt  and  the  Egypti^a  deeerts 
nsoally  proceeding  f^m  the  soath-east  or  •oath«>ath-ettst,  gradoaUy 
da^ening  the  air  to  a  deep  purple  hae,  whether  or  not  (aocoidiog  to 
the  nature  of  the  tract  orer  which  it  blows)  acoompanlid  by  deods 
of  dnst  or  sand,  and  at  length  enUrely  conoceling  the  ioa;  hot  seldMB 
lasting  mors  than  abont  a  qaarter  of  sa  \gnat  or  twarty  ■timtss 
—Ardbio  Uaieom,  a.T..  pt  ir.  142^ 
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•r  i^rj^;.  &cd  if  the  earliest  caaes  oocnr  towanu  the  close 
c£  u^  jeu",  one  mMj  be  sare  of  a  plague  of  great  aeveritj 
izd.  l:^  coDtinoanca  At  first  tne  cases  are  generallj 
fftT^  bat  thej  gradually  mcrease,  and  in  the  hottest 
veaicer  attain  their  maximum.  The  disease  is  not  lo.*g  in 
traTeUing  from  Alexandria  to  Caifo^  but  it  rarely  ascends 
mich  higher  up  the  river,  and  has  seldom  been  known  at 
Thebes  in  modern  times.  Many  medical  writers  have 
denied  the  contagious  character  of  the  plague,  in  particular 
Clut-Boy,  a  French  physician,  who  was  long  chief  medical 
officer  of  the  Egyptian  Qovemment,  and  who  published  a 
treatise  on  the  subject  (Clot-Bey,  De  la  Pette) ;  yet  the 
evidence  on  the  other  side  is  too  strong  to  be  rebutted. 
An  epidemic  of  plague  is  grf'atly  to  be  dreaded  in  the 
present  circumstances  of  E^rpt.  Rapid  oommanioations 
would  readily  bring  the  disease  to  Europe,  and  the  interests 
of  commerce  would  stand  in  the  way  of  the  reasonable 
precaution  of  quarantine.  It  is  stated  that  the  plague  ii 
endemic  in  the  marshes  of  Chaldsa.  Surely  it  would  be 
well  if  the  European  Governments  were  to  appoint  a  com- 
mission for  the  investigation  of  the  disease  and  to  ascertain 
what,  if  any,  is  the  value  of  the  sanitary  messures  of  the 
Turkish  Qovemmebt 

Dysentery  is  an  extremely  common  maiady,  and  causes 
very  large  mortality.  It  may  usually  be  traced  to  a  carelese 
ooorse  of  diet,  and  especially  to  eating  uncooked  vegetables, 
anripe  fruit,  or  other  unwholesome  food,  and  to  drinking 
brackish  water.  Mr  Lane  has  published  a  mode  of  treat- 
ment which  has  been  attended  with  extraordinary  success 
(Modem  Egyptian$^  App.  E.  of  all  kter  editions).  Asiatic 
eholera  visited  Egypt  in  its  westward  course  on  the  first 
two  occasions  of  its  appearance  in  Europe.  According  to 
the  Government  returns,  which  were  probably  below  the 
trntb,  nearly  SOO,0<H)  persons  perished  from  the  disease  in 
all  Egypt  during  the  grsat  cholera  of  ld48.  It  is  remark- 
able that  after  each  of  these  great  epidemics  the  disease 
appeared  a  second  time,  but  with  far  less  destmctive 
rssaUs.  Among  the  diseases  most  dreaded  by  the  Euro- 
pean residents  is  liver-eomplaint  These  who  abstain  from 
aloohoHc  drinks,  or  nse  them  with  extreme  moderation, 
•scape  the  complaint  altogether,  or  suffer  from  it  in  a  com- 
paratively mild  form.  Hemorrhoids  and  hemis  are  among 
the  commonest  maladies.  Skin  diseases  have  been  at  all 
tim«i  very  prevalent  in  Egypt  Leprosy  is  now  well 
kno^n,  but  not  common,  unlike  elephantiasis,  which  in 
more  than  one  form  has  numerons  victims.  Small-pox 
was  formerly  very  severe,  but  it  has  been  checked  in  its 
vinilsnce  by  vaccination.  The  so-called  guinea-worm  occors, 
bat  it  is  perhaps  not  indigenous. 

Of  the  diseases  of  the  eye^  ophthalmia  is  the  most 
formidable,  from  its  prevalence  and  malignant  character ; 
yet  pcrlia{>fl  no  malady  more  readily  jields  to  treatment  if 
prfifiiptly  used.  Whore  the  predisposition  exists,  a  slight 
eausH,  Hucb  as  the  irritation  occasioned  by  a  grain  of  dust 
or  riifi'l,  14  enough  to  produce  an  inflammation,  which,  if 
ri'it  cJjo'.k'jr],  iiiMJcLs  a  lasting  injury  if  it  does  not  produce 
Llirt'Inffh).  For  this  disease  Mr  Lsjie  has  publinhed  a  very 
tfhnu  ions  morlo  of  treatment  ( J/b*/.  Ej.,  App.  E). 

Clot  \Wy  affirms  that  pulmonary  consumption  is  ex- 
trf:rrif;Iy  mm  aiiionj^  the  native  inhabitants  (/fyvrfM,  ii. 
'M'D.  y<t  arioihftr  phyHician  asserted  (but  not  in  print)  tliat 
he  lii'l  m't  with  not  a  fuw  coses  in  a  short  practice. 
Aiithri.  I  :iii'l  hioiichilis  arc  among  the  common  disorders. 
Tho  ty.t.\\iTt:ur.n  of  coufMU  t<tlrd  is  not  unusual,  but  it  is 
rart:ly  attend ot J  with  fatal  n»?*ultH,  pmbahly  on  account  of 
tht  p.ohnuiy  nf  th*.-  ji^opli?.  .Matlni'Ss  is  common,  generally 
in  th':  fi^rru  of  id'M-y.  Matiiacs  ulono  are  confined;  idioU 
are  rcgunle'i  with  murh  rn^ipt^ct  as  suiuts,  and  it  is  probable 
that  som';  pttHuni  f»:i\'i»  idmcv  i\i  become  objwts  of  popular 
▼•aeration,    nupiHirtcii  by   alui^.     One   of  the    Memlook 


sultans,  Kalioon,  following  tha  azaiuls  ef  Sslidia  (idl 
fedoB  Annalet,  ed.  Reiske,  iv.  30,  31)  lowidad  a  msdhoitt, 
or  mAristAn,  at  Cairo,  which  was  still  aaed  thirty  jma  i|0 
{Englishwonian  in  Egypi,  L  166).  Ita  inmates  vc»  sobiS' 
quently  transferred  to  a  moderp  hnapital.  Xcrvou  afi» 
tions  are  uncommon,  probably  owing  to  the  csla  life 
which  the  inhabJ:Anta  lead.  Bhsirmatiim  is  of  non 
usual  occurrence;  buti  accnrding  to  C3ofc-6ey,  gmk  ii 
unknown  (Aper^  H  377).  It  is  waii  worthy  of  nodet 
tliat,  although  ownerlan  dogi  an  veiy  eoounon  in  Cud 
and  the  other  towns  And  watcb^h»i  m  kept  by  tht 
villagers,  canine  madnffsa  and  hydrophobia  are  mkHnra ; 
but  Clot-Bey  is  probably  in  error  wh«a  ho  saji  that  nkia 
has  never  been  observed  in  E^jpt  {id,  u,  78),  for  tks 
Coptic  prayer-booka  contain  a  pnycr  to  bo  wed  for  s 
person  suffering  from  hydrophobio,^  and  this  Is  not  likslj 
to  have  been  derived  from  o  lomgo  aonit^  (For 
an  account  of  the  diuasea  of  Egypt,  see  Clot-Biy'i 
Aper^u,  QenhrU  $ud  Dt  la  PetU,  and  JDmr.  d§  Vt^^ 
xiiL29). 

Geoloffjf. — ^In,  coniidering  tlto  gaology  of  Egypti  ifti 
aeserta  claim  onr  first  noticei  By  a  desert  ia  foenlly 
understood  a  wide  plain  of  shifting  aaod;  bat  tUi  ii 
usually  an  erroaeona  description  o.  sneh  a  tact,  sad 
eaperially  iaapplicablo  to  tho  deserts  which  bordv  tks 
valley  of  the  Nile.  Thece  are  raiaed  r"«"n**h  isfiea^ 
the  anr^e  of  which  ia  often  covered  with  aaad,  dtbciii 
and  pebbles,  intersected  by  TaUeya»  and  divenifiid,  in  tkt 
case  of  the  western  desert,  by  some  oaaea 

On  both  sides  of  tho  Nile  tho  monntaini  an  iMH^riia. 
until  a  little  above  Thebei^  where  the  aanditone  cmmtmtL 
At  the  First  Cataract  red  granite  and  othw  priaitivincib 
burst  through  the  aandsfeono  beneath  tho  bod  of  ^  KiK 
and  for  a  oonsiderablo  apaea  on  tha  east,  obiCrac^  tke 
course  of  the  river  by  nnmerooa  aaall  idianda  and  nda^ 
and  thus  forming  the  lapida.  In  aevanl  plaaa^  cUaly  la 
the  eastern  aide^  the  mmintaina  appraaaa  tha  mm,  aid 
sometimes  reach  it  They  ara  alwaya  nltarij  4mwA  ef 
vegetation,  and,  except  tha  gianita,  ganetanj  of  a  jrihaiA 
or  reddish  oolonr,  though  in  aoma  plaeaa  ttsy  an  fftp^ 
Near  the  Cataract  the  aandstono  monntaiaa  an  pvtiaBf 
covOTed  with  bright  yellow  sand  in  drifta  Tha  ■luaaiiiM 
on  both  sides  near  the  river  an  naually  abont  300  fnl  ii 
height,  and  rarely  much  loftiei;  Tho  highaat  poinl  m  tke 
western  bank  at  ThebMii  four tinua  thai  altitada.  Uwm 
leaves  the  river  and  aaceoda  thomoontaias^  ha  JadiagMl 
rooky  tract  before  htm,  the  only  easy  patlM  thmagh  inkh 
are  along  vallejrs  often  very  windiq^  T%a  aaaten  daait 
gradually  rises  nutil  aboat  midway  batwat  tha  Nila  aid 
the  Red  Sea,  where  primitiva  noka  bant 
formation,  and  the  loftiest  of  tbeoB,  a 
called  Gebel-Ohteb  (about  lat  2Sr%  attdbi  tha  hi^  s( 
al>out  6000  feet  In  thia  portion  of  tho  doMrt  m 
porphyry,  breccia,  and  basalt  rocH|  wUch  won  aacMO^f 
much  prized  for  purposes  of  arahitadm  and  aealfiHa 
The  western  desert  is  of  e  lower  etovation,  and  ia  priBayaQy 
remarkable  for  its  oasea,  which  an  daep  vaOsyn 
alluvial  soil,  out  they  an  little  prodnetiva  oaeipl  ia 
Their  beauty  and  fertility  have  boon  natanl^ 
exaprgerated.  Ifotwithstandfaig  tfia  faftipialitMi  of 
surface,  it  is  evident  that  t£  dneiti  lin  lowaid 
Red  Sea,  attaining  their  gnat  Sit  haig^t  in  tha 
snla  of  Sinai,  which  is  bvt  a  oontiBUitioB  of  tha~ 
tract. 

The  most  remarkable  geokcleal  ehanga  vhich 

observed  to  have  taken  placo  in  E{n^  ^  ^bo  bIiD  iaopaa- 
tion,  the  depression  of  toe  northem  ihoia  notwithrtudiil 


'  ThU  ii  sUt*!  on  tbs  satboilly  ef  tke  lUs  Isv.  J.  JL  T 
OiirQi. 
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tlie  constant  deposit  of  tho  Nile,  and  the  corresponding    at  Bhinocorura,  now  El-'Areesh,  or  tfie  Pelwaiac  or  eastern- 
cleTation  of  tae  eouthem  part  of  the  isthmus  of  Suez,     most  branch  of  the  Nile.^ 


,   ,,,  ,  ^        '       e  -r    v>.  ..   .  philologically -connected  with  the 

part  of  the  northernmost  portion  of  the  Gulf  of  Suez.     The  Hebrew  ones.     It  may  be,  like  Shichftr,  indicative  of  the 

bed  of  the  Red  Sea  may  be  traced  for  several  mQes  north  colour  of  the  river, for  we  find  in  Sanskrit,  Nfla,  "blue,* 

of  Suez,  which  now  stands  at  the  head  of  the  western  probably  especially  "dark   blue,"    also  •even  black    as 

gulf ;  and  places  far  north  of  that  town  were  on  the  coast  Nilapan-ka,  "black  mud.**    The  two  great  confluenti  of 

in  historic  times       ,  .        ^     „      .    ,  the  Nile  are  now  caUed  the  Bahr-el-ibyad,  or  •*  White 

The  form  of  the  plain  and  valley  mclosed  by  the  deserts  River,"  and  the  Bahr-el-Azrak,  or  "Blue  River,"  and  the 

is  remarkably  regular.     In  Lower  Egypt  the  cultivable  latter  most  nearly  resembles  the  Nile  in  Egypt     As  already 

land  little  erceeda   the  limits  of  the  ancient  Delta,  but  noticed,  Atywrros,  in  the  Odyssey^  is  the  name  of  the  Niie 

greatly  exceeds  taose  of  the  space  between  the  two  remain-  (masa)  as  wdl  as  of  tiie  country  (fern.), 

ing  branches  of  the  Nile.     Tho  northern  coast  is  pro-  The  Arabs  preserved  the  classical  name  of  the  Nile  in  the 

tected  by  shoals  and  a  low  range  of  sand-hills.     To  the  «                             o 

Bouth  of  these  are  extensive  salt  marshes  and  lakes,  or  proper  name  En-Neel  ^t^\ ,  or  Neel-Misr  jjia«  3>^,  the 

waste  tracts,  and  beyond,  the  cultivated  land.     The  deserts  .-.,     t  xr-     m>       v     mT'                                '     '" 

on  either  side  are  of  low  elevation.     To  the  east  of  the  ^"®  °^  ^*^'  (-WPW-    The  same  word  signifies  indigo.* 

ancient  Delta,   a  valley,   the  Wddee-et-TumeyUt,  is  m  The  modem  Egyptians  commonly  call  the  river  El-Bahr, 

course  of  being  reclaimed  by  the  Sweet- Water  Canal  "  *^®  ^®*»"  *  *«™  ^^  applied  to  the  largest  rivers,  and  the 

The  form  of  the  valley,  or  Upper  Egypt,  may  be  best  *°J"idation  "  the  Nile,"  En-Neel ;  and  the  modem  Arabs 
seen  on  the  map ;  its  leading  peculiarities  may  here  be  ™,*^  "^^^  Bahr-en-Neel,  "  the  river  Nfle." 
noticed.  Its  course  is  nearly  north  and  south  until  just  .  ^^^  course  of  the  Nile  has  already  been  noticed  in  speak- 
within  the  border  of  the  Thebals,  when  it  takes  a  south-  1!?8  ^'  ^o  'o™  <>'  *^«  Nile  vaDey.  In  ancient  times  the 
easterly  direction  as  far  as  the  town  of  Qirgk,  and  then  ^®*'*  ""^  watered  by  seven  branches  ;  now  there  are  bat 
turns  due  east  as  far  as  Kin6,  from  which  tovro.  it  resumes  *^^»  *^®  ^®^  ancient  branches  being  canals  not  always 
ts  former  direction.  Tho  mountains  and  desert  on  the  »a^»gaWe.  The  ancient  branches  were,  be^Itauig  at  the 
wcsterh  side  throughout  Upper  Egypt,  that  is,  above  Cairo,  ^«8*»  the  Canobic,  Bolbitine,  Sebennytic,  Pathmitic, 
are  generally  further  from  the  river  than  those  on  the  eastern  Mendesian,  Tanitic,  and  Peluaiac,  of  which  the  modem 
side,  which  frequently  reach  to  the  water's  edge.  The  *«>«otto  and  Damietta  branches  represent  the  Bolbitine  and 
ditference  is  most  remarkable  as  far  as  the  town  of  Farshoot,  Pa^n^c« 

by  the  course  of  the  river  about  350  mUes  above  Cairo,  and  ,    ^®  ™®*"  breadth  of  the  tiver  in  Upper  Egypt  may 

about  70  mUes  below  Thebes.     Near  Farshoot  begins  a  con-  f®  ^^^  ^*  ^^^  half  a  mUe  to  three^uarters,  except  where 

tinuous  series  of  canals,  which  flow  paraUel  to  the  NUe,  Jf^  wlands  mcrease  the  distance.    In  the  DelU  the 

and  near  the  Libyan  chain,  until  they  terminate  in  Lower  ranches  are  gMieraUy  narrower. 

Egypt,    not  far  north   of  Cairo.     Above  Farshcot,   the  ^  rwnarkable  change  has  been  ascertained  to  have 

eastern  mountains  recede  as  far  as  a  little  above  Thebes,  «»^if«d  m  the  level  of  the  »«•  above  Gebel-es-Silsilsh. 

and  the  western  mountains  graduaUy  approach  the  Nile.  &f^  ^  ^^ncAoat  Sikilis,  mofe  than  80  miles  south  of 

Halfway  between  Thebes  and  tho  First  Cataract,  the  cultiv-  T^iebas),  and  throng^nfc  part  of  Nubia.    Indjcations  of  this 

able  soil  is  equally  narrow  on  each  bank.     The  ffreatest  «*»ange  ^"  ™  observed  by  Professor  Lepsios,  who  die- 

breadth  of  the  cultivable  knd,  all  of  which  is  not  now  To       ^^^^T^}^  inscnptions  on  rocks  at  the  Cataract 

cultivated,  on  the  western  bank  seldom  exceeds  about  8  or  <«  Semneh,  not  far  above  the  Second  Cataract,  showing^ 

10  miles,  and  on  the  eastern  bank,  about  3  nules,  but  it  is  ^  *^?  "Z?i*^*T^^°J*^^  ^«^«J5!^  ^^  >mie  of 

usually  much  narrower.  plasties  XH.  and  XHL  before  B.a  2000.    He  gives  the 

There  is  in  Upper  Egypt  one  striking  deviation  from  difference  of  the  naew  w^r-le^ 

the  uniform  character  of  the  country.    About  70  miles  ©J  28  94  feet  English.     He  observes  that  the  whole  level  of 

above  Cairo,  by  the  course  of  the  NUe,  an  opening  in  the  ?PP^  2"5f  ^  uitaff^tS^m^j  and  uimlar^  thai  of 

Libyan  range  leads  to  a  kind  of  oiisis,  the  Feiyoom,  a  fertile  ^^^  ^^  '*"^'^**f  '^^  ^  ^^  CatsiMts,  bat 

tract,  lying  in  a  hollow  of  the  desert,  and  having  at  its  ^^^^^'''^^'^I^^^^^^r^r^^'^'^^ 

further  extremity  a  great  lake  of  brackish  water.  ™  **?•  ^.p^^^T"^      r  ^P^^^  ^^J^'  1'*''*^^" 

The  .V*/tf.— The  chief  natural  feature  of  Egypt  is  the  ^^Schraben  de$  Em.  Lepnut  an  Hm,  Ehrtnberg,  Phila, 

Nile,  and  the  great  phenomenon  of  the  country  the  yearly  ?OthSept  1844)  SirGardner  Wilkinson  pursued  the  inquiiy 

inundation.     With  tho  ancient  inhabitanU  the  river  had,  ^  »  paper  m  which  he  argued  tnat  the  cause  of  the  change 

according    to   their    usage    with    such    names,   its  two  ?'  ^X!^^  ^j"^*^  '*?  *F»<^  i°  "J?  v  P^o-R  v      ^  T* 

appellations,  sacred  and  common.     The  sacred  name  was  J>«*kmg  of  a  rocky  bamer  at  C^bel-es-Silsiieh,  where  the 

Hapi,  the  same  as  that  of  one  of  the  four  genu  of  Amenti  low  mountoins  on  eiUier  side  confine  the  nver  to  a  narrow 

(Hddes)  and  of  the  bull  Apis.     The  probable  meaning  is  **?i?°®^  (^~'«:  -»•  ^  -^^m  »•«•»  »V:     ,.,    . 

"  the  concealed  "  (Brugsch,  Gcogr.  Iruchr.,  I  77).    The  pro-  P«  ^^ter  of  the  Nile  differs  considerably  in  appearance 

fano  name  was  Atur,  or  Aur,  usually  with  the  epithet  4a,  the  ™  P«"*y  »*  vanous  seasons  of  the  year.     A  little  after 

great     Tho  two  forms,  of  which  the  first  appears  to  be  the  nudsummer  it  becomes  very  turbid,  and  not  Jong  af terwaitie 
older,  the  second  the  younger,  mean  "  river,"  as  is  equally 

the  case  with  tho  demotic  and  Coptic  forms  of  Aur  (/ct  '  The  manner  lni»hlchthi«  term  Uuied (Num.  xxxi?.  6  ;  J(Mh.zT.  4» 

Bible,— Yeor  (^1N'„  ^\)y  the  same  as  the  Egyptian  name  (jo^,.  xiU.  8 ;  1  Chr.  xiil.  6),  wouldbe  condtuive  u  to  their  Identttr. 

la<t    mentioned,    and  probably    of   Egyptian   derivation;  were  it  not  thiu  th«  coanti7  betweon  the  Petutee  bnuch  aiid  RbHM>- 

ShichOr  ("^^n**;^,  "fint^,  inV"'),  "  the  black  ;  "  and  "  the  river  co^™  i«  »  waste  region,  which  may  have  been  wholly  eonalderal  se 

"il^^^i^^^C^''  f  T^^ ''to^^<'  %':^r?!^'Jtt"  '*^?^J^-rii.th.Hv.rmtth.lnundaaon)of  E^t:  K-fWhinse 

(D:1V9  703),  spoken  of  as  the  western  hmit  of  Palestine,  gaya-* But  aa  to  Uie ii«Hlndlgo]  with  which onedyee.  It Uanlnditm 

and  so  the  eastern  limit  of  Egypt,  is  either  a  desert  stream  word  Aiabieiftd"*  \Xh§  MiOsh  t^f  Ml-F^rxmut). . 

vn.  —  8o 
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it  aMUir.cA  a  £n\^on  colour  for  more  than  a  fortnight,  owing 
U>  tho  i|U:intitr  of  Tcgetable  matter  which  it  bnnss  down 
f  nun  iU  upper  c^^urso.  It  then  resumes  its  turbid  character 
for  tho  pori^\i  of  the  rise,  and  retains  it,  though  in  a  leas 
do^nnr.  for  the  romaining  portion  of  the  year,  until  the 
folio  win  jc  miibummer.  The  water  is  extremely  sweet, 
|v«r(iou].irly  in  ita  turbid  state.  A  careful  filtration 
il«<iitr\\v»  U»  i^^uliar  flavour,  and  the  best  method  is 
to  Allow  ic  to  M>ttltf  in  the  porous  jars  manufactured  in  the 
country.  Ic  i«  \rr}''  wholesome,  except  during  the  short 
IMMioxt  At  ii^hioh  it  lA  groon.  The  turbid  iappearance,great- 
tvtt  ilurut^tlio  riAoaiul  inundation,  is  owing  to  the  presence 
ot  l:u^o  ^uAutitiM  of  earthy  matter,  which  are  annually 
«l«M>it«ai*«l.  Thid  dojKmit  or  mud  of  the  Nile  has  been 
iiu.klv'oil  by  M.  Kcf^nnult  The  specimen  was  dry,  and 
tnkcii  fioniu  cuiiiil  which  conducted  the  waters  of  theinun- 
«Ut4oa.     1  lo  obtuiucd  the  following  results : — 

W.iiT -31 

r*rU.ii -o? 

4iilil«(iCinin "OO 

HllicB -04 

r«rlNiiiBt«  of  magneik^ '04 

('•irUmAto  of  liiup *18 

Aluuimi *48 

M.  llnKiuiuU  nimarks  that  tho  quantities  of  silica  and 
•liiutnii  vNiy  Aoofinling  to  the  places  whence  the  mud  is 
Ukpit.  mid  that  on  tbo  lianks  of  the  NQe  it  contaiM  much 
mimI,  Itut  wlivii  earned  by  tho  waters  of  the  inundation 
III  ituuiit  tia«'ta  it  JiMOs  a  quantity  of  sand  in  propor- 
Ih.ii  III  I  ho  iliataurit,  tli  that,  when  the  distance  is  Tery  con- 
feiitniobln.  ihn  aiKillaroous  matter  is  nearly  pure';  and  thus 
itiii  anil  |iifwitMitii  this  matter  in  the  different  degrees  of 
i.iiiiiy  whit  li  thif  aitif  of  pottery  and  brick-making  require 
(/!.<./  i/« /'AV.y;'/'',  XX.  102-1G4). 

'lliH  Niln  ahi>w«  tho  flmt  aigns  of  rising  in  Egynt  about 
iliii  iiiiiH  III  tha  aiiiiiiiitfr  wilstice.  At  Khartoora,  where  the 
Wttiiii  mill  lUuo  NiIm  Join,  tho  beginning  of  the  increase 
u<.ti«iiviHl  iiarly  in  April  ^Clot-Bey,  Apeiyy,  i.  p.  36,  37). 
'lliii  bliiMiiBM  of  thn  riiiAin  the  earlier  stage  causes  this 
iliilniuiiitii  llniinllv  tho  iMgnlar  increase  does  not  begin  in 
^MM'*-  **""'  **'"'**  *W'  *'^''  ^^*  aummer  solstice,  and  the 
liii«ii«Uiii>ii  Ihi|{Iiiii  aUiut  two  months  after  that  solstice. 
'I  liii  ii»iii  iiluiiia  il«  grnatpst  height  at,  or  not  long  after, 
itii.  Mill  III  II I  ml  I'liuihiii,  and  then,  falling  more  slowly  than 
ii  li.kl  iiiiiii.  «iiiitii  III  its  lowest  point  at  the  end  of  nine 
III  I  nail  >t,  u  III*  1 1  it  iniiiniiia  stfktinnary  for  a  few  days,  until  it 
t..itiiif4  iiHuiii  to  iiii  it«iifin.  The  inundation  continues  rather 
1 .11^1.1  tliHii  It  italuiully  wnuld  do,  because  the  waters  are 
II  utitnl  Ihi  kliiiln  liiiin  uihiu  the  lands  by  closing  the 
i.ii.iiiii  ..i  ilio  imimU  (mw  tho  table,  Deter.  deP£s^!/pfe,  xriil 
I  n  Id.  *.  // ,  liM  llio  iloliiiU  (if  the  state  of  the  Nile,  from 
I  I.I,  .'.  liiMi,  lo  Apiil  10,  1H(>0).  The  ri^-er'a  banks  being 
I  III  III  iii>-lii>i  llmii  Ihn  r<««ti>f  the  cnltivable  soil,  the  water 
I. .  .1111  >...!  tty  cMuaU  or  ciittiiigs,  and  dues  not  pour  0Te<- 

III..  ii.iiii.liihiMinviuy  (*4ii»iilrrably,  and,  by  either  failing 
I  II  11...  i>  I.-..  ^iMii  A  hvi^ht,  cause  much  danuifzo  and 
I    .....      I II I  lu.  / '. «  ri/«/i.'ii  iff  ri^f^yptf  (xviii.  i.  626-629) 

.1.  ...  ..4  iit]i>  el  till  iiiuiitlAtionn,  of  which  11  were  very 

i     I.    Ill  ....I.  Ill  I  m<k>lii.  anil  U  insufficient    This  table  was 

.  .1.  ..  If  11  iliK  uihi'ml  rrtHinls  of  tho  Nilometcr  on  the 
.  I .  .  I    .1   ».i  i;  ..iiii.  iimir  Cnim,  and  comprehends  tho  in- 

I  VII    ir»o  |'Jl,%  (A.D.  1737-1800). 

I  •.  >. ,  ., ..  ,  it..>tt(  40  frrt  at  the  First  Cataract,  about 
I  .  ...    ii.  I        at>»\it    '.'."^  at   Cairo,  and  about  4   at   the 

I I   p..ii..i.i(.i  iiioiithi  during  a  ptKxl  inundation 

I  '.  .  I  ..  .y.  .*  /Cf^f/,  I.  8y;  />«T.  rf<r  rSrrypie,  xviii. 
I  i  n>  .III  \\  tu.ii  It  in  »Hid,  however,  that  the  river  has 
•iU...  I  I  Ii  .V.U.UI  hifHilil  in  feet  or  cubits,  the  height  at 
II. .     .1  i.i.u.  ..I  Ki  liv.Ub  aUjvemcntioned  is  »neint ;  and 


by  aoeimit  writars,  that  of  tha  liTer  at  Ifempliii^  «^ 
was  aitnate  on  the  wwtorn  bank,  a  littla  liij^  than  & 
R6dah.    I^  the  rinr  do  not  attain  a  greater  height  tka 
18  or  20  feet,  the  rise  ia  oeantj ;  if  on^  2  or  4  feet  non^ 
insufficient ;  if  it  attain  to  24  feel^  or  a  greater  haighii  aol 
exceeding  27  feel^  the  innndation  ia  good ;  bot  a  l>^^f 
rise  must  be  characterind  aa  a  destmctiTo  flood  {Dmr,  ii 
VBgypUy  xviiL  i  616).    Sometiniea  the  innndatiMi  b 
failed  altogether ;  aa  for  aeren  yean  (a.b.  457-464)  iitb 
reign  of  the  Fitimee  caliph  £1-Mnatanair  bi-IUli,  «bn 
there  waa  a  seren-yeara*  famine  (aeo  below,  page  793); 
and  low  innndations  alwaya  oanae  deaitluk    Exeeiiift 
inundations,  on  the  other  hud,  prodnee,  or  at  leait  foili^ 
the  plague  and  murrain ;  ao  that  %  Tariatioa  of  a  fnr  fnt 
is  productiye  of  the  moat  aeiiona  ooaaeq;aeneea. 

The  current,  when  the  Nile  is  low,  baa  been  fttintittd  it 
about  2  miles  in  the  hour,  and  at  about  3  miles  aa  hov 
when  it  is  high.  The  Tolnme  of  water  which  the  5ib 
poura  into  the  Meditenanean  in  24  hout  ia  aa  folloi^ 
according  to  Bl  Iinant»— 


Daring  tha  low  110% 


(hythoBoBittaBiBaeh,     ».MM».ni 
IbytfasDaBiettaBnaeh,   71.0SI,MIIl4M 

I«,5a8ySM^W 

--(Clot-Bey,  Aptr^  L  41). 

Although  the  water  l»«lnuidantlT  chai]|ed  with  aDnifli 
throughont  the  year,  and  eapeeiaUy  during  the  inrii' 
tion,  the  annual  depodt  by  the  river,  except  nndff  Mtor 
ordinary  drcnmstaneei^  ia  venr  mnch  amaller  ilan  afi^ti 
auppoaed.  Yariona  eompntationa  have  bean  nade  aa  late 
exact  deposit  left  in  a  oantmy  on  the  land,  but  thij  km 
not  usually  diflTered  abore  an  indL  If,  howtw,  wv  «■> 
|)are  the  quantity  of  depodt  on  oartaia  Taiy  aacinl  aln^ 
turea,  of  which  we  know  the  date,  «•  ahaO  And  thillhi 
amount  haa  materially  diffsred  in  Tarioma  plaeaft  8ach4if> 
ferenoea  are  the  natural  ranlta  of  inonkritiaB  In  ttaii«>]i 
course,  of  the  atrength  or  weakneaa  A  lb*  emwtot  |iili- 
cular  places,  of  the  nature  of  the  eountiy,  and 
disturbing  causes.    The  mean  ordiaaiy  imta  off  the  n 


of  the  soil  of  £^ypt  haa  bean  cakalated  by  Hr  Ijmh 
about  4(  inchea  in  a  eentnzy.    \L  Giiard*  in  tha  Jkm,  k 


r£gvpU,  makeait  «veiy  neariy"  126  BdUinteMkarlM 
English  inches.  (For  a  remarkable  inatanea  off  npi' 
depoait,  aee  the  En^iAwcmoM  ia  Mg^^t  i  132-lMhMi 
plan,  p.  126.) 

The  cultivable  land  of  Egypt  nnat  be  regarded  aa  M!r 
the  deposit  of  the  Niley  but  it  ia  vain  to  attenpt  a 
tion  of  the  period  at  whidi  this  ptocesa  began, 
cannot  condude  that  the  Mone  rate  has  ahra^ 
and  we  must  auppoae  that  the  canaee  at  ftiat  u  "F"*^ 
were  very  different  from  thoee  which  now  lagaiili  tW 
phenomenon. 

At  the  time  of  the  Frendi  occupation  of  ^VP*  ^  ** 
found  that  the  cultivable  aoil  occupied  only  ^21 


miles,  or  somewhat  more  than  two-thirda  of  the  wkala  i 
included  between  the  deaerta;  but  tbe  qaaality 
under  cultivation  did  not  exceed  6600  aquare  mSim»  9ift 
elevenths  of  the  entire  eorfaoe.  TUa  fniipoitioa  haa  aatt 
not  materially  changed.  It  waa  not  alwaia  ao^  aai  thi 
deficiency  of  the  popnhktion  ia  tba  frindnu  caa»  ihil  ■* 
large  a  proportion  of  the  euil  which  au^  pOHih^  •• 
brought  into  a  state  of  culture  ia  left  uaealtivaM 

Throughout  E^ypt  the  cnltivabla  aoQ  deaa  aal  F"^ 
any  veiy  great  difference,  being. alwaya  tha  iipoiii  <^** 
river ;  it  contains,  however,  aiora  aaad  aaw  the  riwtea 
at  a  distance  from  It.    Towarda  tha 
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m  iigared  by  the  salfc  with  which  the  air  is  im- 
)d,  and  therefore  it  is  not  so  favoorable  to  Tegeta- 
?hi8  condition,  however,  Lb  not  ufiually  found  far 
the  sea,  or  the  salt-marshes  and  lakes,  which  in> 
for  the  most  part  between  it  and  th^land.  In 
Cgypt  we  find  the  greater  portion  of  the  nciglected 
riiicipally  to  the  east  and  west  of  the  modem  Delta, 
ts  northern  portion.  In  Upper  Egypt  the  nairow- 
the  valley,  and  the  more  numerous  population,  pre- 
e  country  in  a  better  state  of  cultivation,  and  the 
omewhat  richer.  The  largest  uncultivated  tracts 
le  western  bank,  where  the  valley  is  broadest,  and 
is  where  the  great  canal  running  parallel  to  the 
)  fallen  into  a  state  of  neglect 
Uion  of  Ot€  Country. — Although  some  of  the 
s  of  the  classics  may  be  deemed  exaggerated  when 
eak  of  the  population  and  prosperity  of  Egypt, 
lot  accuse  them  cf  errors,  except  in  the  number 
s  and  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  country;  for  the 
3nta  show  us  how  rich  was  Esypt  under  native 
and  indicate  to  what  causes  this  condition  may 
3ly  be  assigned.  From  the  time  at  which  the 
yramid  was  built  to  the  Persian  invasion,  a  period 
sen  2000  and  3000  years,  the  population  of  E^nrpt 
extent  of  cultivated  land  far  exceeded  what  t^ey 
le  present  day.  The  conntry  does  not  seem  to  have 
er-peopled ;  and  many  causes  conduced  to  prevent 
rticularly  the  serious  wars  in  which  the  Pharaohs 
The  long  and  desolating  struggles  with  the 
OS  and  Persians  inflicted  a  severe  blow  on  the  in- 
>f  the  country.  Under  the  Macedonians  it  recovered 
f  its  former  prosperity;  and  when  the  Romans  held 
it  was  one  of  their  most  productive  provinces,  and  a 
of  the  empire.  During  the  Roman  rule  various  poli- 
ises  contributed  to  the  decline  of  the  population? 
be  Muslim  conquest  this  decay  continued  almost 
ruptedly  until  the  time  of  the  Fitimees ;  but  from 
ae  until  the  Turkish  conquest  the  rulers  of  the 
ve  independent  dynasties  generally  governed  the 
with  a  regard  for  its  interests,  and  cannot  be 
of  the  systematic  tyranny  and  misrule  of  the 
I  pashas.  There  was  a  temporary  recovery  under 
^pendent  or  semi-independent  Memlook  rulers  before 
nch  invasion;  and  in  spite  of  much  of  the  Turkish 
the  country  has  again  made  good  progress  during 
ernment  of  the  family  of  'Mehemet  All  To  over* 
1,  forced  labour,  and  needless  wars, — ^in  other  words, 
nent  in  a  Turkish  sense, — must  be  attributed  the 
misery  of  the  peasant  population,  and  the  want  of 
inough  to  cultivate  the  soil 

ical  causes  have  had  far  less  to  do  with  the  impover- 
t  of  Egypt  than  political  ones.  The  elevation  of  the 
)rth  of  the  Qulf  of  Suez,  with  the  depression  of  the 
>a3t  of  Egypt,  has  much  diminished  the  cultivable  soil 
)elta,  by  iucreasing  the  salt  lakes  and  marshes  which 
its  northern  portion.  There  is,  however,  no  greater 
than  to  suppose  that  the  sands  of  the  deiierti  have 
jury  by  encroaching  upon  the  alluvial  tracts,  and 
ice  fertile  regions  are  buried  beneath  them.  In 
[aces  undoubtedly  they  have  encroached  upon  the 
}le  land,  particularly  where,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
I  the  Bed  Sea,  the  neglect  of  the  Government  had 
.wn  the  inundation,  but  no  sooner  was  the  Sweet 
Sanal  opened  than  fertility  returned.  On  the  other 
ic  deposit  of  the  Nile  has  been  constantly,  in  almoet 
art  of  the  country,  encroaching  upon  the  deserts  and 
hing  their  extent.  It  is  neglect  that  has  permitted 
d  to  drift  over  the  soil  where  there  have  been  no 
rs  to  cultivate  it.  Above  Gebel-es-Silsilch,  in  Upper 
the  change  in  the  level  of  the  river  has  placed  cul- 


tivable toil  almoet  %»hollj  beyond  the  reach  of  the  inonda' 
tioD,  and  thus  made  agricoltare  very  laborious,  but  this  is 
only  for  the  space  of  aboat  40  miles  in  E^ypt,  where  the  ex- 
tent of  the  cultivable  soil  most  always  have  been  small  on 
account  of  the  narrowness  of  the  vall^.  The  failure  of  five 
of  the  seven  branches  of  the  Nile  is  partly  due  to  the 
neglect  of  the  Oovemmenty  as  they  might  all  have  been  re- 
tained as  constantly  running  canals ;  and  the  decay  of  the 
ipreat  canal  which  runs  paruld  to  the  Nile  throughout  the 
chief  part  of  Upper  Egypt  is  traceable  to  the  same  cause. 

Under  the  government  of  Mehemet  Ali  a  great  engineer* 
ing  work  was  begun  with  the  view  of  bettering  the  condi' 
tiou  of  Elgypt.  This  was  the  constmction  of  a  barrage 
across  both  branches  of  the  Nile  at  the  point  of  the  Delta, 
in  order  to  reguUte  the  inundation,  and  thus  render  Uie 
country  more  fertile  and  easy  of  cultivation.  After  being 
abandoned  this  work  is  now  to  be  completed.  Its  opera- 
tion will  on  the  whole  be  beneficial,  althongh  nndoubtedly 
the  power  to  be  thus  acquired  by  the  khedive,  of  regulat- 
ing the  inundation  for  the  benefit  of  his  lands  without  re- 
ference to  small  proprietors,  will  be  productive  of  mndi 
injustice.  Egypt  can  never  regain  her  ancient  prosperity 
without  a  radical  reform.  The  country  has  been  governed 
under  the  Turks  apon  the  system  of  getting  the  maximum 
of  revenue  from  a  peasantry  allowed  the  minimum  of  sus- 
tenance. This  is.  what  is  meant  by  the  high-flown  phrases 
one  hears  about  the  welfare  of  Egypt  The  welfare  of 
the  population  has  never  been  oontemplated.  The  frugal 
peasantry  are  kept  at  starvatiun-point,  and  no  one  prospers 
but  the  tax-gatheren  of  all  grades,  who  constitute  the  richer 
class.  Yet  Egypt  is  better  governed  than  the  other  pro- 
vinces of  the  Turldsh  empire  which  eigoy  a  purely  Turlosh 
admimstretion,  for  it  is  held  net  on  the  uncertain  tenure 
of  an  ordinaiy  pashalik,  bat  as  a  copyhold  which  it  is  the 
interest  of  the  tenant  to  keep  in  decent  repaii 

Affrie%Uture, — Under  the  Pharaohs  Egypt  was  an 
agricultural  country,  and  both  commerce  and  manufactures 
were  comparatively  unimportant  The  main  energies  of 
the  people  were  expended  in  turning  to  the  best  aecount  a 
aoil  of  unexodled  richness,  annually  watered  and  renewed 
by  the  river.  This  natural  policy  was  the  true  one  for  the 
prosperity  of  4he  country.  Aom  the  sculptures  and 
paintings  of  the  tombs,  we  form  a  dear  idea  of  the  agricul- 
ture of  the  ancient  Elgyptians,  while  the  dsssical  writers 
give  us  information  respecting  the  tenure  of  land,  and  the 
laws  affecting  the  eultivaton. 

In  the  representations  of  the  tombs  which  picture  the 
daily  life  of  the  great  proprietors  of  land,  we  learn  what 
especial  attention  they  paid  to  the  procesies  of  sgrieulture. 
We  see  them  constantly  oveneeing  Hit  labourers,  and  thus 
watching  the  interests  of  theit  knds.  They  were  espe- 
cially anxious  to  oonduet  the  water  of  the  Nile  over  those 
tracts  which  were  not  above  its  level  at  difi'erent  periods 
of  the  year,  and  to  raise  it  by  manual  labour  to  the  nigher 
portions  of  the  land.  In  their  canal-system  they  displayed 
mechanical  skill,  as  weU  as  in  the  construction  of  dams  and 
dikes  to  retain  the  water  upon  the^lands ;  but  for  raising 
water  they  seem  to  have  been  contented  with  the  mdest 
contrivances.  Indeed  we  know  of  but  two  methods  that 
were  empl^red  in  raising  water, — the  use  of  the  simple 
madiine  cidied  in  the  preeent  day  the  shidoof,  and  bowels 
carried  by  men.  The  ordinary  shAdoof  still  employed  m  of 
the  same  form  as  that  used  by  the  ancient  Egyptians.  It 
consists  of  a  pole  resting  upon  a  beam  placed  across  two 
columns  of  brick  or  mud,  and  having  at  one  extremihr  a 
wei^t,  and  at  the  other  a  rude  bowUhaped  bnoket 
suspended  by  a  stick.  A  man  stands  beneath  il| aBdimll- 
ing  down  the  bucket  to  the  water  raises  it  again,  asiiitad  ^ 
by  the  weight  (For  the  ancient  efozm  of  the  ahidoof,  ^ 
see  Anc,  £g,,  iL  4;  for  the  modem,  Mod,  Xg^f  ehap^  ziT.) 
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Tratr.e<li&te1  J  after  iLe  wftier  of  the  innDdation  bad  mib- 
Aid.:'3,  the  land  was  ploughed  or  broken  Dp  by  the  hoe,  and 
■Ti^n,  rh»  ftcf:'l  being  sometimes  tmdden  in  by  goats  driTon 
€jTcr  ','ai  CM  for  the  pnrpose.  Wheat  being  the  most 
im.'-'r':^r.t  f.i:Id-p:Muce,  we  find  the  various  agricultoral 
firoo^».',es  r';r.D^.ttd  «ith  it  frequently  represented.  Be- 
tide the  p'.oiigKing  aui  cowing,  the  harvest  is  depicted, 
th-.  r"i{/:r^  otjtting  the  «heat  just  below  the  ear,  the  ears 
\,»:.r.'/  '.irri-:'!  in  n«:U  or  l^askets  by  men  or  on  aues  to  the 
thrv:!.iri(;-P  //r,  wh':re  they  were  thrashed  by  lone.  Some- 
tim..  ■  tir.*:  »h>rxt  waM  bound  in  ithuaves.  The  same  or  simi- 
Ur  1:/"..^^:%  with  rfrference  to  other  kinds  of  grain  a;^ 
p<rV-L,    1  in  '.If,  U*m^A,  in  which  we  also  find  curious  repre- 


m'TtUL'sM  f*t  the  vip«-ya''d<i  and  gardens.  The  vineyard 
WM  iM  Kl".  l*a.it  valuable  pnrt  of  an  estata  £gypt  was 
lnn.'iik  V,f  iu  wine4  in  the  days  of  the  Greeks  and  Komans; 
A'kd  i*.  XA  '^v.djjntthat  wine  must  have  been  prised  in  earlier 
tirr.o.H  ff'/fn  M7«;ral  kind«  being  enumerated  in  the  inscrip- 
1 1 /»'•  4 .  » r«il  f  r '/rn  it*  al  way/i  U:ing  seen  at  the  feasts.  Besides 
th':  %i'i«;,  u\\t*iT  frbic-tr««i  were  cultivated,  and  especially 
lb  A  ti,i^,  \n\m.  1  he  gardfjns  were  often  extensive,  and  were 
Ui/1  M«t  fkith  great  formality,  partly  in  consequence  of  their 
\Aiugi  wiiUrMl  in  the  same  manner  as  the  fields  generally, 
s A/1  v^iUiMid  tanka  for  fish  as  well  as  for  purposes  of  inunda* 
ti//fi  Th«  Fliryfftiam  paid  great  attention  to  preserving  fish, 
sf^l  ihi  \»x'AatJi  tA  the  fiitbcries  of  one  great  artificial  lake, 
lUhi  lA  W'r.txM,  f'irmed  an  important  branch  of  the  revenue. 
'IUmh  v/tiT",  fuMft  tractrt  left  to  reeds,  which,  if  not  planted, 
m*.rH  St  l«4«i  rarisf  ully  oiaiutainod,  on  account  of  their  value 
I^Bt  n.Mutv.titrnn,  and  as  covers  for  wild-fowL 

f  ji//'1mij«  Ki'.uluii  states  that  anciently  the  bnd  was  the 
l.tty  rj  tA  th'i  {ffiestii,  of  the  king,  and  of  the  military  class 
/i  7  '»},  uri'l  tho  mrmuments  leave  little  room  to  doubt  that 
ft  I'  ti  i»;i4  y':r»ftr%Jly  the  case ,  for  though  there  were  no  caates, 
ti.n  *iy^f.t  riJwwHM  coTisisted  of  priests  and  mditary  officers, 
sr.'l  fli«:  «^ffi  usually  followed  his  father's  profession.  It  is 
stiUd  m  tbn  ISihM  that  Joseph  purchased  the  whole  of  the 
Infill  lA  xUi  Kicyctuni  for  food  during  the  famine,  and  gave 
tkfiifi  SMrJ  (#1  sf#w  It,  claiming  a  fifth  of  tlie  produce  as  the 
kihK'«  nyjjt.  The  land  of  the  priests  alone  was  not 
^/iirf.kiiMfi. 

'I  tin  nKfifultiire  of  the  modem  Egyptians  differa  little 
UuM  til  it  of  the  old  inhabitanta  In  one  respect  it  is  the 
i.<fftvrr«a  :  thi)  anr.iftnta  eicclled  in  the  management  of  dikes 
ftfid  fluin4,  snd  raised  water  only  by  th«.  aimplest  methods; 
till}  iii'/'li  I  rm,  while  they  have  paid  less  attention  to  the  great 
cfediaU,  biid  the  means  by  which  they  wore  regelated,  have 
riii|y|<iyeil  luoro  ingenious  methods  of  artificial  irrigation, 
'iho  d«liiii:ncy  of  population  baa  partly  caused  the  decay 
of  many  of  the  csnaU  and  dams  and  dikes,  and  has  at  tho 
soiuv  lime  necesHitated  the  economitiug  of  human  labour, 
for  which  that  of  cattle  has  been  in  a  great  measure  aub- 

atUut4:il. 

Of  the  machines  the  most  common  is  the  shAdoof,  already 
diMM:nb«d,  but  there  are  also  two  kinds  of  watcr-wheell 
Tha  morn  ujtual  of  these  is  that  called  the  sAkiyoh,  which  is 
ri*ifi|HJWjrl  of  a  hurisuntttl  wheel  turned  by  a  pair  of  coi^-s  or 
buliii,  or  iiy  Olio,  and  connected  with  a  vertical  wheel  which  is 
oil  ihs  naiiio  asis  as  another  around  which  are  earthen  pots 
III  wliM  h  thu  water  is  rained  and  poured  into  a  trough.  Tho 
irfh'iiiL  In  a  siiiiilar  machine,  which  differs  from  the  sakiyoh 
J. Mill  i|i.illy  in  having  a  hollow  wheel  in&teod  of  the  wheel 
«^.ui  |..ii«  111  tho  jiiuiitrt  or  fellies  of  which  the  water  is  con- 
«•./•!  I  titiiMiliiiMiii  M  kjitweh  is  employed,  which  is  a  bucket 
1.1..  1I...1  i.f  iliM  iih'idoiif,  having  four  cords  by  which  two 

« i.i<  ii  ihiii  tlio  liver  or  canal  and  raise  the  water. 

1 4t  .1  /  / .  I  li   1 1 V  )    htoain-pumps  are  now  largely  udcd. 


.  r  111.  Ii  r.i  t)i.>«>  wlii'h  sro  luitumlly  inundated)  ffre, 
.«    |.i.  .ii«,  '  ^tirHtP'l  I'Ut  nii.^  daring  the y^ar.     Afti-r 


■  -  I 


■  •!••  I.  il.iiiit  liiv  •  till  of  Octubvr  or  bfgiuniog  of 


November,  thej  are  sown  vlA  wlMst  bnlij,  loitllik  hsasa  lB|hi 
chick-peas,  Ice.  This  is  csUsd  the  *  shitawee'  (er  wiotir)  mmtL 
fiat  the  •■hanksa'  lands  (or  those  which  art  toaU||k  ts  bsaMut 
to  the  natural  iaondationi,  snd  sons  paria  of  tho  rd,  \/f  tmSA 
irrigatioa  ore  made  to  pndneo  tlifso  crops  evaTTaar:  tboaj^ 
not  aU  tha  ahankro  leads  an  thna  caldvoted.  Tea  ludi  aiii. 
ficially  irrigated  prodaoe,  fin<,  thair  ahitswce  crops,  h^ag  wm 
at  the  same  period  aa  tha  r«i  lond^  generally  widi  what  «r 
barley.  Secondly,  in  what  Is  cslled  the  '  aeyf  ee/  or  in  thi  seathn 
part  of  EfTpt  the  'kevdeo'or  'gcydte*  (that ia, the  aanairlMua, 
commoncing  aboat  toe  truoI  eaaino^  er  a  little  lata,  they  an 
sown  with  millet  ('darah  acyfee  j,  or  with  indigo  or  cettos.  fee 
Thirdlr,  in  the  *  demeereh*  aeuon,  or  period  of  the  riw  of  tha  Vila, 
commencing  about  or  aoon  after  the  aomncr  aolstiee.  they  «•  wn 
with  millet  again,  or  with  maize  ('datah  ahinarn'),  4c.,  aad  Aia 
crowned  with  a  third  harvest  Sugar  ia  cultivolel  thros^oa:  a 
large  portion  of  I7pper  %ypt;  and  rice  la  tha  low  landaMarua 
M«diterTmnean."—j/odL  J^,  Ic, 

The  cnltare  of  cotton  waa  introdnoad  by  Mebenst  A!i 
with  a  view  to  promoto  hia  nannf acturiiig  ■chttDM,  acd 
the  Turkish  grandeea  bava  found  U  %  aoniea  of  tcmponty 
profit  Dniing  tha  American  War  tho  profit  wis  it  i:i 
height,  but  anlwequeDtly  it  dacUnad.  Tha  BafeMity of  era- 
itmcting  dams  to  exclude  tha  Nile  wator  from  tha  eotun- 
growing  fields  haa  rendered  the  innndatioai  daitnietivi^  %2^ 
the  speculation  aeema  on  tho  whols  to  hava  iigand  \iA 
welfare  of  Egypt 

The  agncoltural  implementa  of  the  modem  £gjftiita 
are  mde  in  oonatractiont  and  aimilar  to  thoia  aaondf 
employed  in  tho  country.  One  of  thcM,  howew,  ««s  sot 
known  to  the  eariier  inhabitanta.  Thia  ii  the  ndn^a 
machine  "  in  the  form  of  a  chair,  which  movea  upon  mhII 
Iron  wheels  or  thin  circular  plataa,  generdly  alafMi  6bJ 
to  three  thick  ^ide-treea,  four  to  the  forenuMti  the  mm 
number  to  the  hindmoati  and  three  to  the  intenudiito 
axle-tree.  This  machine  ia  drawn  in  n  ciide  hf  %  pair  of 
cows  or  bulla  over  the  com."  It  ia  empLmd  to  acpmla 
the  grain  of  wheat,  bailey,  ke,^  and  to  cut  the  atraw,  whiA 
ii  used  for  fodder.  {Mod.  Eg,  J  a)  Theaneianl%jptiii^ 
aa  before  remarked,  gen«Eall|j  cot  the  mbeat  near  the 
ear. 

Aji  Elgyptian  garden  is  e  miniature  E|gyptL  It  b  inte^ 
aected  by  nomerona  amall  ohinneli  whien  ere  filled  \j  oes 
or  more  water-wheels.  Qy  these  chennele  the  vilv  is 
apread  over  the  garden,  divided  bj  them  into  nenyiqiMie 
oompartments,  edged  with  ridgea  of  earth.  Thk  qkw 
of  course  makes  it  ver^  dilBenlt  to  keep  a  ^u^ta  ii  good 
order,  and  no  sreat  vanetj  of  fiowen  ia  ei^vite& 

Though  Mdaemet  All  waa  very  daairooe  to  coeeenp 
manufactures,  he  did  not  endeavour  eooeglk  to  imr 
modem  science  to  the  improvement  of  egriamiek  un- 
him  Fasha,  who  ancoeeded  him,  elweye  *"*i»*»^«^^  tht 
the  country  ahould  be  agiicnltnnl  mlher  then  ■"•"■fc**^ 
ing,  and  introduced  important  impcovemenli  deriig  !■ 
father's  government  Tjiie  ijyatem  hee  been  eleadi|f  pH^ 
sued  by  the  pment  ruler. 

Before  the  time  of  Mehemet  Ali  e  kind  of  fandd  Mta 
prevaUed,  and  mnch  of  the  land  wea  held  hf  umA  ft^ 
prietors  under  the  protection  of  the  gvMt  emeai&  ^V^ 
massacre  of  the  Memlooks,  tlie  peshe  deatroyed  feeiWW 
and  by  arbitrarily  leisiog  almoat  ell  the  landed  pop^Jft 
rendered  private  tenure  of  land  e  moet  rare  cnpditiOB  ai 
allotted  to  thoae  whom  ha  thna  nqjnatly  di^toHMd 
annual  pensions  for  lifey  aa  the  only  compeMetiw  fcr  m 
act  of  tyranny  to  which  even  the  hiatocy 
affords  a  panllel  (Mod.  J^.,  cfa.  ir.).  1 
were  not  confiscated  yielded  than  np  throogh  inr,  mi 
buried  their  title-deeds,  wfakh  ere  jei  eo  cewitehd  A 
system  of  government  in  which  the  enprame  erthai^ 
overlooks  anch  acta,  and  aubordinete  goveraori 
them,  in  defiance  of  the  Mnalim  node  end  Aial> 
deuce,  demanda  the  moat  therobgh  aiid  eeiwhing 

Xaibr«.^£gypt  has  elwaya  been  &Boae  fer  in 
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which  have  either  aided  eommeroe,  or  suppKed  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  coaatry  with  fish  and  wild  fowl,  or  with 
Toliuble  vegetable  productions,  or  assisted  in  regulating  the 
effects  of  the  inundation.  All  have  enrich^  the  land 
in  some  one  of  these  ways,  and  thus  they  have  been 
important  sources  of  its  natural  wealth. 

Beginning  our  examination  at  the  north-western 
extremity  of  Egypt,  we  first  observe  the  lake  now  called 
Boheyret-Maryoot,^  and  anciently  Lake  Mareotia.  This  ia 
an  extensive  salt  marsh  rather  than  a  lake,  except  during 
the  inundation,  when  its  contents  are  augmented  by  filtra- 
tion. Anciently  liis  lake  was  navigable,  and  thus  con- 
tributed to  the  commercial  importance  of  Alexandria.  TLe 
country  aruund  was  cultivated,  and  produced  the  ikmous 
Mareotic  wine.  The  relations  of  various  travellers  show 
that  it  was  still  a  lake  during  the  15th  and  16th,  and  even 
towards  the  close  of  the  17th  century;  and  YiUaiuout  in 
15U0  mentions  that  in  his  timo  the  fisheries  produced  a 
considerable  sum  {De$cr.  de  t&jypte^  xvi.  201).  When, 
however,  the  French  army  conquered  and  occupied  Egypt 
(1798-1601)  they  found  its  basin  to  be  '^  a  sandy  plain,  of 
which  the  lower  p^^rtion  retained  the  rain-water,  which 
remained  there  for  a  p;reat  part  of  winter^  {Id.  200,  201). 
On  the  4  th  of  April  1801  the  Engliah  army,  which  was  co- 
operating with  that  of  the  Grand  Vizir  against  the  French 
girrison  of  Alexandria,  cut  the  dikes  uf  the  canal  of  that 
aty,  and  admitted  the  wateis  of  the  Lake  of  Aboo-Keer  into 
the  ancient  bed  of  Lake  Marcutis,  in  order  to  cut  olf  the 
water  supply  of  the  besieged  (Id.  201,  202).  The  basin 
of  the  lake  being  partially  inhabited,  some  loss  of  life  and 
property  was  the  result  of  this  act,  which  has  reasonably 
been  much  called  in  question.  The  unhcalthiness  of 
Alexandria  is  also  traceable  to  the  formation  of  this  mai'^^h. 
The  precedent  thus  set  has  been  twice  imitated,  first  by 
the  Turks  in  1803,  and  a  second  time  by  the  English  army 
under  General  Fraser  in  1807.  At  the  present  day  the  lake 
or  marsh  is  unprofitable,  and  its  shores  are  uncultivated  and 
aninhabited,  the  whole  wearing  the  most  dreary  aspect 

To  the  north  of  Lake  Marootis  is  situate  that  of  Aboo- 
Keer,  Buheyrot-Aboo-Keer.  It  is  the  northernmost  portion 
of  the  other  lake,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Mah- 
moodeeych  Canal  (which  here  occupies  the  lino  of  the 
older  Canal  of  Alexandria),  and  the  embankments  or  dikes 
which  form  its  banks.  It  is  very  small,  nowhere  measur- 
ing 10  miles  across,  and  extremely  shallow,  usually  not 
oxcct'dinj;  3  feet  in  depth.  The  water  is  salt,  being  chiefly 
derived  from  the  sea,  from  which  the  lake  is  separated 
by  a  narrow  3trip  of  land  on  the  western  side,  and  on  the 
eastern  by  a  similar  strip  of  far  less  breadth,  the  shore  of 
the  memorable  Bay  of  Aboo-Kccr. 

To  the  east  of  the  Lake  of  Aboo-Keer  is  that  of  Atkoo, 
Bohcyret-Atkoo.  It  spreads  when  full  nearly  to  the  town 
)f  Rosetta,  and  is  separated  from  the  sea  by  a  narrow 
leck  of  latid  on  which  stands  the  large  village  of  Atkoo. 
its  extent  varies  accordini^  to  the  quantity  of  water  which 
t  receives  from  the  inundation  (Descr.  de  f£(/ypte,  xvL 
104). 

The  great  LpJ.co  of  El-Burullus  begins  a  little  to  the 
?astward  of  the  llosetta  Br.mcli,  and  stretches  to  some- 
vbat  bcvcnd  where  the  canal  which  was  anciently 
he  S.l)..:.:iytic  Branch  enters  it,  and  passing  through  it 
e^ch«s  the  sc;i.  Like  the  other  northern  lakes,  it  is 
»  parated  l'r»':!i  tin.-  Mediterrar.ean  by  a  narrow  strip  of  land, 
he  co-i-t  «-f  K.:y[)t.  It  i>  throughout  very  shallow  (/c/. 
lo.")).      It  i:i  chicily  kr.own  for  its  water-melons,  which  are 

*  '*  lic'heyr»-b."    ({>ron«>un<r.l    •' lioheyrrt "     whfo    followti   >•/   a 
«r.;tive;  ejpnitiea  "a  i/.tlc  b^a,"  bvin-;  iu«  diiiiinutive  of  "bf.hr,"  "a 
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yellow  within  instead  of  being  red  or  pink,  and  coma  into 
season  after  those  grown  on  the  banks  of  the  Kile. 

The  easternmost  of  the  lakes  of  Egypt  is  Boheyret-ri^ 
Menzeleh,  which  greatly  exceeds  the  others  in  sixe.  It 
extends  from  very  near  the  Damietta  Brunch  of  the  Nile 
to  the  mouth  of,  the  old  Tanitio  Branch,  now  called 
the  canal  of  El-Mo'iz;^  which  passes  through  the  lake  to  the 
sea.  It  also  receives  the  waters  of  the  canals  which  wen 
once  the  Mendesian  and  Pelusiac  Branches.  The  northem 
shore  is  separated  from  the  sea  by  an  extremely  narrow 
strip  of  laud.  At  its  south-eastern  extremity  is  a  long 
marshy  creek  extending  into  the  desert  Its  average  length 
is  about  40  miles,  and  its  average  breadth  about  15.  The 
depth  is  greater  than  that  of  the  other  lakes,  and  the 
water  is  salt,  though  mixed  with  fresh.  Upon  the  surface 
are  numerous  islands,  and  th^  whole  lake  abounds  in  reeds 
of  various  kinds.  It  supports  a  considerable  |)opulation 
of  rude  fi4hermen,  who  dwell  in  villages  on  the  shore  and 
islands,  and  live  upon  the  fish  of  the  lake.  The  rcedii 
are  cover  for  waterfowl  of  various  kinds,  which  the  tmvelr 
ler  sees  in  great  numbers,  and  wild  boars  are  found  in  the 
marshes  to  the  south.     {Jifod.  Eg.  and  Thebtt,  i  446.) 

The  I^e  Serbonis,  well  known  in  former  times  as 
having  swallowed  up  those  passing  over  its  marshes  con- 
cealed by  shifting  sands,  is  now  dry,  and  cannot  bo  any 
longer  included  in  the  list  of  the  lakes  of  Egyxit 

Besides  the  lakes  above  mentioned  are  those  called  tho 
Bitter  Lakea^  which  should  rather  be  teruu>d  marshes^ 
occupying  part  of  tho  ancient  bed  of  (he  Red  Sea  betweeu 
Suez  and  Lake  Menzeleh,  and  also  the  Natron  Lakes.  Tho 
latter,  which  are  veiy  small,  are  situate  in  a  valley  of  the 
western  desert,  not  ytiy  far  from  tho  river:  they  will  be 
noticed  below. 

In  Upper  Egypt  there  is  but  one  lake  of  importance. 
It  is  the  Birket-elKarn,  or  Lake  of  El-Karn,  at  the  ex* 
tremity  of  the  Feiyoom,  which  is,  as  already  mcutioned. 
an  oasis  on  the  western  side  of  the  river,- to  which  nu 
opening  in  the  mountains  leads.  The  lake  is  about  33 
miles  long,  and  its  widest  part  a  little  exceeds  7  miles, 
accordiug  to  Sir  Gardner  \Vilkinson,  whilo  in  several 
places  it  is  considerably  narrower.  About  the  •  middle 
is  a  single  island.  The  depth  b  not  great,  for  the  same 
author,  who  *'  sounded  in  several  places,"  *'  found  what 
is  considered  the  deepest  part  to  be  only  28^  feet'^ 
{Mod,  M'jfjpt  and  ThtUs,  ii.  344-5).  Its  level'  is  far 
below  that  of  the  Nile,  as  the  bank  of  the  river  at 
Benee-Suweyf,  at  the  entrance  of  the  valley  leading  to 
the  Tciyoom,  is  upwards  of  a  hundred  feet  higher  than 
the  water  of  tho  lake  {Ibid.  346).  The  shorea  are  bairen 
or  uncultivated;  tho  noithem  ia  desert  and  bounded  by 
sandy  mountains  ;  the  southern  was  iu  ancient  tinier  partly 
cultivated.  The  water  is  brackish  and  unwholesome,  though 
the  fishermen,  of  whom  there  are  a  few,  drink  i'c. 

The  famous  I-ake  Mocris  lay  between  the  Feiyoom  and 
the  Nile,  not  far  from  tho  rivor.  It  was  an  artiticial  work 
executed  by  Amenemhat  III.,  of  Dynasty  XTI.  The 
irrigation  of  neighbouring  tracts  was  regulated  by  it,  aud 
its  fisheries  formed  an  important  part  of  the  revenue. 
After  the  subjugation  of  Egypt  by  tlje  Komani  its  dikes 
were  neglected,  and  by  degrees  it  became  ruined.  Its 
position  and  extent  were  considered  doubtful,  until  M. 
Linant's  excellent  memoir,  published  by  the  Egyptian 
Society  of  Cairo,  established  these  jwints  most  tiairfactorily 
from  the  remains  of  its  basin,  which  are  yet  traceable 
{MCmoire  8ur  U  Lac  Mveris,  5oc.  El,'.,  1843). 

Canals. — The  canals  of  Egypt  deserve  especial  attention 
from  their  great  importance  in  extending  the  beneficial 
influence  of  the  inundation.  In  Lo^er  Egypt  we  find, 
beginning  from  the  west,  first  the  Mabmoodeeyeh  Canal, 
which  cuunects  Alexandria  with  the  Kusetta  Branch*  tnLIn^ 
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a  liinilar  direetioii  to  tbat  of  the  ancient  canal  which  it 
hoa  ancceaded.  It  was  dog  under  Mehemet  Ali;  and 
although  not  quite  60  milea  in  length,  and  not  100 
feet  broad,  about  12,000  labourers  are  said  to  have  died 
in  ten  months  while  the  work  was  in  progress  {EngHsk- 
wman  U  Egypi,  L  47,  48).  This  is  well  known  to  be  a 
tolerably  accurate  statement  of  the  losses  experienced  by 
the  unfortunate  workmen,  and  is  only  one  of  the  many 
instances  which  the  lustoiy  of  our  own  times  affords  of 
that  reckless  disregard  of  human  life^  which  is  one  of  the 
worst  traita  of  Turkish  character.^ 

Between  the  Rosetta  and  Damietta  Branches  are  aereral 
canals,  some  of  which  are  of  importance,  particularly 
the  short  canal  of  Manoof  connecting  the  two  branches 
not  far  from  the  point  of  the  Delta.  To  the  east  of  the 
Damietta  Branch  are  others,  of  which  the  most  remarkable 
occupy  the  beds  of  the  Tanitic  and  Pelusiao  Branches, 
which  haye  been  cleared  to  a  sufficient  extent  to  form 
eanala  The  former  of  these,  which  lies  to  the  westward 
of  the  other,  is  called  the  Canal  of  El-Mo'ixz,  the  first 
Fitimee  caliph  who  ruled  in  Egypt,  having  been  dug 
\q  his  orders,  and  the  latter  bears  the  name  of  the  Canal 
of  Abn-1-Munegga,  a  Jew  who  executed  this  work,  under 
the  caliph  £l''Amir,  in  order  to  water  the  province  called 
the  Sharkeeyeh.  The  last  mentioned  canal  is  connected 
with  the  remains  of  that  which  anciently  joined  the  Kile 
and  the  Red  Sea.  Of  this  important  work  the  greater 
part  was  destroyed  throuffh  neglect,  but  it  has  been  restored, 
as  the  Sweet  Water  Canal,  In  order  to  supply  the  establish- 
ments oh  the  Suez  Canal  with  fresh  water.  It  was  of  the 
Pharaonic  times,  having  been  begun  by  Ramses  H,  or 
Sesostris,  continued  by  Nekn  IL  and  by  Darius  Hystaspis, 
and  at  length  finished  by  Ptolemv  Philadelphua 

The  extent  and  character  of  the  great  canal  called  the 
Bahr-Toosuf,  or  River  of  Joseph,  which  runs  parallel  with 
the  ^le  on  ita  western  side,  from  a  little  below  Ouro  to 
near  Farshoot,  a  distance  by  the  river  of  about  350  miles, 
render  it  the  most  important  work  of  the  kind  in  Egypt 
It  is  a  continuous  senea  of  canals  rather  than  one  canaL 
Although  the  Joseph  whence  it  takes  its  name  is  Uie  cele- 
brated Saladin,  or  Salih-ed-deen,  yet  it  is  related  that 
he  merely  repaired  it,  and  it  is  not  doubted  to  be  of 
a  much  earlier  period.  Moet  probably  it  was  executed 
under  the  Pharaohs.  In  the  preeent  day  it  is  not 
navigable  except  during  the  season  of  the  inundation,  and  at 
other  times  is  dry  in  various  placea.  Its  restoration  would 
not  be  a  work  of  extreme  djifficulty,  and  would  greatly 
benefit  the  commerce  and  agriculture  of  the  country, 
perhaps  more  than  any  other  undertaking  of  the  kind. 


*  A  DoU  from  th«  dgfath  edition  of  thU  work  is  here  reprinted  In 
■ubetaoce  :— Wilten  on  the  Eiut  here  not  genenlljr  beeu  cereful  to 
diftiDguuh  the  Torkieh  and  Anb  setional  chancter,  and  the  former  has 
that  had  the  advantage  of  the  rirtuee  of  the  latter,  which  hai  receired 
in  return  the  odiam  of  the  other'a  vlcea.  The  remarkable  chaxacter* 
unci  of  Arab  chancter  are  hifh  honour,  generoos  hoapitality,  aod 
huniauitjr.  coupled  with  much  deceit  la  email  matten  not  coniidered 
pomu  of  honour,  careleuneu  oa  to  religion,  though  not  irreligion, 
and  a  JiAr  of  plunder.  The  Turklah  character  la  ae  strongly  marked 
t)  tiTacht-rjr.  often  of  the  blarknt  kind.  Utile  hoepitality.  particularly 
tu  hiraiiKtrrv,  cnieity  and  disregard  of  human  life,  bigotry  as  to 
thtir  religion,  whuh  is  now  giving  way  to  deism,  and  the  same 
li.»c  of  pliiniUr  wlikh  IS  ao  common  among  the  Anhi.  as  well  a« 
«I:rker  T:ce»  auknown  to  them,  which  have  rendered  the  Turkish  name 
a  hj,-  «<.nl  in  tlie  Fjst,  as  well  as  in  the  West.  The  lunquem^  of 
the  KTA\n  »oie  not  marknl  by  desolation  ;  their  rule  inrserreil 
ti.e  j.!ul..^r.j.hy  of  (irerrc,  which  was  Ktelcome  at  the  court  of  Baghtlad 
*}.i:ii  unkriuwjj  m  V.mt  .]■*>.  Arab  irt  wan  du<>  to  thcin,  ami  Ihuugh  long 
man. taint- 1  nn-li-r  Turk.-h  rule,  at  lii^t  r"n*hed  thrvuRh  it.  The  rule 
c<r  the  Turk*  ii  traici  by  rmned  dtus,  and  whole  provinces  laid  waste  ; 
litcntun'  j.ji  forsaken  its  ni'it  faiLouM  scats,  0>nstantlnl)pl^  Athens. 
Alezandna.  and  AlHu-  h  ;  tliv  arts  have  decaved.  Until  they  held 
f^rypt  and  MMnpotamia,  thr •*•  were  the  rirh eat  countries  of  the  world, 
DOW  they  are  haif  deserts.     All  these  are  facU  which  can  be  pruTcU. 


VeffetMt  ProdweUu — ^E^ypl  diilui  fitn  moit  oihr 
conntries  in  having  neither  woods  nor  lbnst&  Benda  tb 
palm  groTcsy  we  njidy  aeo  OTaa  a  giovo  of  tiMi^  enpt  it 
Lower  Egypt  The  largest  ooriimon  trees  are  icmh^ 
sycamore-fig-trees,  and  mnlbein^rBeB,  all  of  which  sit  &•> 
quently  planted  on  each  aida  of  the  sreal  roads  bmt  GUie; 
and  the  most  beaotifal  ticea  are  Uie  ifttrftlM  sad  tU 
banana.  The  beanty  of  tha  palm  i%  however,  in  agmt 
measure  owing  to  ar^  for  ita  lowesl  branehaa  an  sinmDf 
cut,  which  caoaea  it  to  grow  hi^  and  readcfs  ill  httd 
of  elegant  form.  When  wild,  tha  Irea  has  a  f sr  iafanor 
appearance^  being  low,  and  having  lung  ragged  kud» 
reaching  to  the  ground;  and  ita  dclaa  are  email  aad  par 
in  flavour.  The  Thebaa  or  ddni'palm  ia  a  very  dJImsi 
tree,  having  two  great  banebes,  aaeh  of  which  dirid* 
into  two  other  brandiei^  a  anbdivisioa  which  eoafiasw 
still  farther.  Tha  weeping-wiUow,  inyitls^  sfai^  aad 
cypress  are  found  in  tha  gaidaoa  aad  phmtatioai^  wiik 
various  trees  bearing  the  fnuti  to  be  aazt  wantWMJ;  wd 
the  tamarisk  is  to  be  aesn  evHywhara. 

The  most  common  of  tha  frails  are  datn  of  variooa  kisA^ 
which  are  sold  half-ripe^  ripe,  driad^  and  pmsd  ia  lUr 
fresh  moist  state  in  mata  or  akina.  Hao^  diAnat  Mtt 
are  enumerated  aa  known  in  Egypt:  Tha  depadnaiiv 
however,  and  not  'EmU,  pfodnoe  tha  finest  of  tl«» 
datea.  The  hotter  aiSl  drier  dimataa  of  the  0^ 
Lower  Nubia  beat  anit  the  data-pafan;  aad  the 
dates  of  Seewah,  the  andant  Oaab  of  Jnpitar  ~ 
among  the  meet  estaemed.  Tha  gnpa  ia  a  eoaaoi  ftvi 
but  wine  is  not  made  from  it  on  aoeonnt  of  the  pnUd- 
tien  of  Mohammad,  Tha  Faivoom  ia  cslshiated  %k  U 
grapes,  and  chiefly  anppliea  tha  markat  of  GUm  The 
moat  common  grape  ia  whita^  of  which  than  is  a  wA 
kind  far  superior  to  tha  ordinaiy  aort  Tha  black  |n|« 
are  large,  but  eomuantivaly  taatalasL  Tha  viaa  u* 
trailed  on  trelliawork,  and  fonn  agiaaaMa  vnmm  ia 
thegardena  of  Oairo;  hot  Httla  attantion  ia  naid  to  ikr 
culture^  the  common  fault  of  Egyptian  anneakma  isA 
gardening,  due  to  the  genacoaity  of  aatnta  and  tha  iadolmei 
of  the  inhabitants* 

The  beet  known  fruita,  beaidaa  dataa  aad  pap^o* 
figs,  sycamore-figs,  and  ponMgraaataa,aprioQlBaHHi^ 
orengee  and  citrons^  lemona  and  Jimea,  »******^  WM  tie 
believed  to  be  of  tha  fruita  of  hradisa  (being  alnp  ■ 
eeason),  difierent  kinds  ,of  melons  (iDdadi^  sonc  <f 
aromatic  fiavour,  and  tha  refreshing  •atarMkaX  nl- 
berries,  Indian  t^  or  prieUj  pcnn^  tha  frait  cif  iW 
lotus,  and  olivesi  lifaay  of  thaaa  are  aBeeHmt,  syriiny 
the  figs  and  melons  llw  treea  and  planta  which  |M«dsM 
moet  of  them  are  cViefly  oonfinad  to  tha  pnkss  Ac 
cactus  bearing  the  Indian  fig  ia  aitmM^  tmmm,^ 
ioxm%  the  he<i^  of  gardena  and  plantatioaiL 

The  general  plan  of  an  itgyptinn  (aidan  has  bMadnMr 
deecribed.  Althon^  addom  in 'good  order,  each  a  pfda 
is  often  pictureeque,  having  a  faw  data-palam  aadhsaiBai 
and  perhaps  overlooked  bv  ona  of  thoaa  hoasos  ef  the  cU 
style  of  architecture  which  are  nqpidlj  disappeanng.  K* 
great  variety  of  flowen  ia  enJtivUad.  Anoag  ih*  ■*" 
usual  are  the  roee  (which  has  avar  haaa  a  favoaiilt  mmi 
the  Arabs),  the  jasmine,  narriaaa^  1i)j,  okaadar,  cfcijna- 
themum,  convolvulus,  gftMii^ni,  dahlia*  basil,  the  htfk 
plant  (Lawmmia  alUoy  or  JEJgyptian  private  whkh mwi^^ 
be  a  flower  of  Paradiae),  tha  helmnthM^  and  tha  fishL 

The  vegetables,  Ac,  ara  vaiy  '^"■^■ir  and  of  ^w^ 
kinds,  so  that  we  cannot  vondar  that  tha  ChiUiea  rf 
Israel  longed  fur  them  in  tiM  daaart.  Tha  priacipsl  *** 
be:ins,  pea^e,  vetches,  lentilB  (of  which  a  pottage  ii 
which  is  the  common  food  oif  tha  Nila  haatMiaK 
chick-pcose,  the  loobiyeh  (/MMoa  Mm^ 
lows,  the  bomiyeh  {MibUeim 
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melookheeydh  (Corehorua  olitorius\  leeks,  odioda,  garlic, 
celery,  parsley,  chicory,  creu,  racUBhes.  carrots,  tomips, 
colocasia,  lettuce,  cabbage,  fennel,  gourds  and  oucambers 
(both  of  seTeral  kinds),  the  tomato,  the  egg-fruit  or 
badingin  (black  and  white),  caraway,  corianoOT,  cumin, 
aniseed,  and  red  pepper. 

The  chief  field-produce  is  wheat  (which  is  more  grown 
than  any  other  kind  of  corn),  barley,  several  sorts  of  millet, 
maize,  rice,  oats,  clover,  pease,  the  sugar-cane^  roses,  two 
species  of  the  tobacco-plant,  and  cotton,  now  largely 
cultivated.  The  sugar-cane  is  extensively  cultivated,  and 
excellent  sugar  is  manufactured  from  it  There  are 
fields  of  roses  in  the  Feiyoom,  which  supply  the  market 
with  rose-water.  The  tobacco  produced  in  E{gypt  is 
coarse  and  strong  compared  with  that  which  is  used  by 
the  middle  and  upper  classes  and  imported  from  Syria 
and  Turkey.  Tliat  of  Syria  is  considered  the  best  Of 
textile  plants,  the  principal  are  hemp,  cotton,  and  flax; 
and  of  plants  used  for  dyeing,  bastanl  sa£fron,  madder, 
woad,  and  the  indigo  plant  The  intoxioating  hasheesh, 
which  some  smoke  in  a  kind  of  water-pipe  formed  of 
a  cocoa-nut,  two  tubes,  and  a  bowl,  seldom  used  for  any 
other  narcotic,  is  not,  at  has  been  erroneoualy  supposea, 
opium,  but  hemp.  The  effect  is  most  baneful.  The  leaves 
of  the  hinn^  plant  are  used  to  impart  a  bright  red 
colour  to  the  palms  of  the  hands,  the  soles  of  l£e  feet, 
and  the  nails  of  both  hands  and  feet,  of  women  and 
children,  the  hair  of  old  ladies,  and  the  tails  of  horsea 
Indigo  is  very  extensively  employed  to  dye  the  shirta  of 
the  natives  of  the  poorer  classes,  and  is,  when  very  dark, 
the  colour  of  mourning ;  therefore,  women  at  funenJs,  and 
generally  after  a  death,  smear  themselves  with  it  Oil  is 
extracted  from  the  seeds  of  the  cotton  plant,  hemp, 
colewort,  the  poppy,  the  castor-oil  plant,  sesame,  and  fiax. 
The  high  coarse  grass  called  halfeh  (Poa  cynMur&icUt) 
grows  in  great  quantity  in  waste  places  and  among  ancient 
ruins. 

;  Many  kinds  of  reeds  sre  found  in  Egypt,  though,  if 
we  compare  the  representations  in  the  ancient  tombs 
with  what  we  see  in  the  present  day,  it  is  evident 
that  they  were  formerly  much  more  common.  That  they 
should  be  wasted  away  was  prophesied  by  Isaiah  (xix.  6, 
7).  The  famous  byblus,  or  papyrus,  from  which  paper 
was  manufactured,  appears  to  be  nearly,  if  not  quite 
extinct,  since  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson  had  never  seen  it 
(}f(yf.  Eg.  and  Thebes,  i  441).  M.  Delile,  in  his  excellent 
account  of  the  Egyptian  flora,  merely  mentions  it  by  name 
in  his  list  as  the  Cyperus  Papyrus,  called  in  Arabic  herdy, 
and  found  at  Damietta,*  but  gives  no  figure  of  it  The 
lotus,  greatly  prized  for  its  flowers  by  the  sncient  inhabi- 
lants,  is  still  found  in  Egypt,  though  it  is  not  common. 
The  French  naturalist  above  mentioned  enumerates  three 
sj)ecies  which  formerly  grew  in  that  country,  one  with 
white  flowers,  another  with  blue,  and  a  third  with  rose- 
coloured,  the  last  of  which  is  now  extinct  there.  On  the 
botany  of  Egypt,  see  Boissier,  Flora  Orientalis,  in  pro- 
gress. 

Animah.— The  zoology  of  Egypt  is  not  of  remarkable 
interest,  although  it  contains  some  very  curious  points. 
The  absence  of  jungle  and  of  forest,  and  the  little  cover 
thus  afforded  to  beasts  of  prey,  as  well  as  other  wild 
animals,  partly  causes  this ;  and  we  observe  few  birds  of 
beautiful  plumage  for  the  same  reason. 

One  of  the  most  characteristic  of  the  beasts  is  the  camel, 
which  is  more  at  home  in  the  dry  climate  of  Eg3rpt  than 
elsewhere  out  of  his  native  deserts.  It  has  been  remarked, 
however,    that    the   camel,   like    his    master    the   Arab, 

'  **  Cyptrui  Papynts,  Linn. — Amb.  bfrdy^  Damiatie."  Detcriptien 
dt  tKgypU,  tora.  xix.  71.  Other  Cyptri  art  deceiibed  at  pp. 
196-6  and  130-2  of  the  samo  Tolame. 


degenerates  when  rsmored  into  a  city  or  a  cultivated  tract, 
that  the  foimer  commonly  becomes  mangy,  and  the  latter 
experiences  a  phjrsical  and  moral  de«;radation.  The 
Egyptian  camel  is  of  the  one-humped  kin(C  which  has  been 
erroneously  called  the  dromedary,  whereas  the  dromedaiy 
is  merely  Jvwift  camel  standing  m  the  same  rektion  to  the 
ordinary  camel  that  our  saddleliorBe  does  to  our  cart-horse. 
OameFs  flesh  is  for  the  most  part  eaten  only  by  the 
peasants  and  the  Arabs  of  the  desert ;  by  tha  Cof^  it  is 
considered  unlawful  food. 

It  is  very  remarkable  that  no  representation  of  the 
camel  has  beea  found  in  the  sculptmres  and  paintings  of 
the  Egjrptian  moanments,  among  the  very  numerous  figursa 
of  the  animals  of  Egsrpt  both  tame  and  wild,  and  of  those 
brought  from  foreign  lands  as  presents.  It  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  introduced  into  other  African  countries  until 
after  the  Christian  Era  (comp.  Desmoulins,  Mem,  lu  d 
rituUiut,  28  Juin  1823);  but  it  was  known  to  the  Egyp- 
tians, although  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  it  war 
one  of  their  domeftio  beasts.  Two  passages  in  the  Bible 
which  speak  of  camels  in  the  possession  of  Tharaoha 
(Gen.  ziL  16 ;  Ez.  ix.  S)  refer  to  the  time  at  which  foreign 
tribes  had  besn  settled  in  Egypt  -,  and  perhaps  the  camel 
was  peculiarly  the  animal  of  one  or  sU  of  those  tribes,  and, 
as  they  were  hated  by  the  Egyptians,  it  may  have  been 
omitted  in  the  representations  of  the  monuments. 

To  modern  E^rpt  the  camel  is  very  valuable,  smce  the 
traffic  with  Syria,  Arabia,  Western  Africa,  and  Ethiopia  is 
to  a  great  extent  carried  on  by  caravana  But  the  ancient 
Egyptians  appear  to  have  derived  their  wealth  more  from 
tributary  presents  than  from  commerce,  to  have  allowed 
their  land  commerce  to  be  much  in  the  hands  of  foreign 
merchants,  like  those  who  brought  Joseph  into  Egypt,  and 
to  have  left  even  their  sea  commerce  partly  at  least  to 
foreigners. 

The  horse  is  not  kpown  to  have  been  used  in  Egypt  be- 
fore the  time  of  the  Empire.  Thenceforward  the  horses  of 
Egypt  were  famous,  and  the  armies  of  the  Pharaohs  were 
noted  for  their  war-chariots.  From  Egypt,  Solomon,  and 
in  his  time  the  kings  of  the  Hittites  and  the  kings  of 
Syria,  had  horses  and  cbarioU  (1  K.  z.  28,  29).  And 
long  after,  when  first  the  kingdom  of  Israel  and  then 
that  of  Judah  endeavoured  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  the 
great  kings  of  the  East,  and  made  alliance  with  Egypt, 
they  put  their  trust  in  Pharaoh's  horses  (Isa.  zxxi.  1).  In 
the  representations  of  battles  fotigbt  by  the  kings  of  the 
Empire  we  see  no  Egyptian  cavalry,  bnt  only  chariots, 
called  *' horse"  in  the  inscriptions.  At  kier  times  tlicy 
may  have  had  cavahy,  properly  speaking,  of  their  own, 
and  perhaps  at  all  times  among  the  mercenary  or  auxiliary 

forces. 

In  the  present  day  the  horsiSi  of  Egypt  are  of  a  very 
indifferent  breed,  and  the  best  that  one  sees  in  that  country 
have  been  brought  from  Arabia  and  Syria,  bnt  these  are 
seldom  of  great  excellence.  It  is  indeed  surprising  to  find 
few  really  good  horses  in  a  country  bordering  oh  Arabia ; 
and  not  many  years  ago  this  was  still  more  remark- 
able, though  not  during  the  existence  of  the  Memlooks. 
The  finest  Arabs,  however,  are  kept  in  the  background 
by  their  possessors,  partly  for  fear  of  the  "  evil  eye,"  and 
partly,  in  the  case  of  all  but  the  highest  dignitancs, 
to  avoid  their  forcible  seizure  by  those  of  greater  rank  and 

power. 

The  Egyptian  ass  holds  a  middle  place  between  that  ol 
Great  Britain  and  the  wild  ass,  which  is  more  swift  of 
foot  than  the  horse.  It  ii  UU  and  handsome,  docile,  and 
having  excellent  paces,  particularly  a  quick  and  easy  amble. 
Thus  it  is  well  suited  to  the  narrow  streets  of  the  towns 
of  Egypt  and  is  therefore  commonly  used  for  riding  by 
persons  of  the  middle  and  lower  jclassea     The  mules  are 
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handsome,  bnt  noted  for  vicCp  an^  iot  not  bsing  sore- 
footed. 

Tho  cattlo  aro  Ebort-hornod,  rather  small,  and,  as  of 
old,  very  beautiful,  Fpeaking  artistically.  They  are  ex- 
ceedingly qniet  in  disposition,  and  much  valued  for  agri- 
cultuml  labour  by  the  people,  who  thcrftfore  vrry  rarely 
ftla'if^htf^r  them  for  mcnt,  and  then  only  for  the  Fr&nka. 
Buflfftlocs  of  an  nnconth  appearance  and  of  a  dark  olaty 
col'Mir,  strikingly  contrasting  with  the  neat  cattle,  abound 
in  K',:^^  When  voyaginir  on  the  Nile,  one  often  see? 
them  Btan<ling  or  lyinj?  in  the  rivrr  by  herds.  'ITiey  are 
Tory  docile,  and  the  little  child nn  of  the  villagers  often 
ride  them  to  or  from  the  river.  They  are  sometimes 
filanghtcred,  but  theit  flesh  is  tough  and  coarEO.  Sheep 
(of  "which  tho  greater  number  are  black)  and  goats  arc 
abundant  in  Kg^'pt,  and  mutton  is  the  ordinary  butcher's 
m^'at.  Swino  are  very  rarely  kept,  and  then  almost 
wholly  for  tho  Franks,  the  Copts  generally  abstaining 
fn^m  eating  tholr  meat  It  appears  that  tho  ancient 
Fp-i)tian«!,  though  not  forbidden  this  flcsb,  rarely  ate  it, 
f  rlians  because  it  is  extremely  unwholesome  iu  a  hot 
climal?. 

The  Muslims  consider  dogs  unclem,  and  therefore  those 
of  Ciiro  and  most  of  the  towns  are  half-wild  and  without 
matters,  living  upon  offal,  and  upon  food  thrown  to 
them  by  humnne  persons.  In  tho  villages,  however,  and 
particuUrly  in  the  Thebals,  their  case  is  better,  for  they 
arc  krpt  as  guards  to  protect  live  stock  from  thieves,  and 
from  hyrn^is  and  other  wild  animals,  which  come  from 
tho  deserts  by  night  in  (jucst  of  prey.  The  common 
dog  of  Egypt  is  generally  of  a  sandy  colour  and  strong, 


though  nut  remarkable  for  courage ;  but  in  Upper 
Egypt,  about  Tiiebi-**,  there  is  a  tierce  breed  of  dogs 
with  wiry  hiir,  generally  black,  and  much  esteemed  for 
courage  by  th^ir  riiaat'^rs.  Cats  are  as  numerous  in  Cairo 
a^  diigs,  and  mauy  of  t^*^ni  are  as  homeless.  They  aro, 
bowpver,  liked  by  the  natives,  \.'ho  assign  as  their  reason 
that  Mohammad  was  fond  of  cats.  This  may  perhaps  bo 
regarded  as  a  relic  of  the  vcnenition  in  which  they  were 
held  by  the  ancient  £g}'ptiann.  It  is  not  a  little  curious, 
that  there  is  at  Cairo  a  Dyal  foundation  for  the  support  of 
f1.*«tirutc  cats.  The  author  of  this  charity  was  the  famous 
.^Tenil-^'^k  sultan,  Kdh-DhMiir  Beybar.^  whose  humane 
int-intions  have  of  late  years  been  sadly  neglected  by  the 

The  wolf,  fox,  jackal,  and  hyena  chicHy  inhabit  the 
•]■  "l"  niMl  wQsti.*  places  of  Kirj-pt,  and  lurk  iu  the  ancient 
'  •}•"•■•  .IT.  I  i]'-;rtcd  qnarrio**.  Tho  wild  cat  is  also  found  in 
t!-;'  r'uintry,  though  it  is  not  common.  Tho  weasel 
f:l'  ••::  !'  in  Ciiro.  and  is  pn-vErbwl  for  its  mincliievous  and 
i.  ,•  n-of'il  disj^rt.iitinn,  and  rats  and  mice  are  not  among  the 
!•  .-*  «•;'  the  [ilaivi.'s.  The  ii-hncumon,  jerboa,  hare,  and 
lijTix  ar?  lik€wi-*o  natives' of  Egypt  or  its  deserts,  and  the 
t  :•  \<^  rabliit  i««  kept  for  fwo-1. 

'I'h*^  i  M'st-  of  tho  clnsj  of  the  Egyptian  deserts  are 
ml  -1  :-'»5  (if  various  kinds,  on-l  tho  wild  ass,  esteemed  bv 
*h9.  .\\  i)'^  and  Persians  to  be  the  prince  of  gimj,  which 
1^  fiiuii  I  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Kxotvrn  Dosurt. 
Th'^  n:'»«t  bi'intifjl  of  the  nntclop:  i  is*  the  ^'izeii**, 
which  i"  iff-n  timed  and  knT)t  in  the  l.ir~'»  courij*  of 
•!:•■  li-.-.'  "i  i.f  C;iirn.     In  L'^vcr  Eiivp:,  j»rjncijMlly  in  th-.' 

•I-  -  'It  J  r  .:•':*  -i  n  .ir  Ih*^  Mf..htcrraf:»:iii.  the  ^vil-l  Knr  i'  j  r^c;s     Turkeys,  ducks,  and  geoee  are  ke|tt  ip  the 
f«'iri.l  ;.r.'l  f-M  .ii'ri  illv  hnj.t;il.     Jt  is,  however,  a  tjmiil  ;  ni.mner. 


of  being  found  tbrongliciii  the  Nik  in  ^mi,  k  ihc^ 
seen  even  in  Lower  Kabia.  The  name  of  tha  Uaid  <| 
Elephantine,  ntnato  a  little  to  tha  north  of  the  Fial 
Cataract,  bearing  the  same  aignification  in  hietu^jpUa  m 
in  Greek,  makea  it  probable  that  at  aoma  raMCe  pcrioi 
elephants  were  found  in  Ui^>er  E^jpC^  thoag|i  now  they  m 
not  seen  north  of  Abywinia* 

In  exploring  the  tomba  and  dark  parte  of  tha  teaphs 
the  traveller  is  annoyed  by  crowda  of  bat%  which  eztingnih 
his  candle,  fly  into  his  face,  and  eling  to  hia  dothci,  «■•• 
times  rendering  examination  impoasU^la  wiihoot  a  IaBli& 
One  species  ii  very  large,  but  the  coamon  one  ia  sBalL 

Birds  of  prey  are  numerous  in  Egjpl^  and  of  many  kiada 
Of  tho  most  remarkable  are  three  apedaa  of  large  naked- 
necked  vnltnioB — ^tbe  Arabian,  the  ■ociaMa,  aad  tha 
fulvous ;  as  well  as  the  smaller  tpwm  eaDed  the  aqaiEH 
vulture.  The  aqniline  vnltare  haa  n  faathcted  asck;  aad 
when  standing  is  by  no  meana  n  handeoma  bird,  but  it  ■ 
much  to  be  admired  when  on  tha  wing  from  the  ccntmt 
of  the  black  and  white  of  its  plnmaffe,  and  the  steady 
manner  in  which  it  aoara  in  circlea.  Perii^ia  tiba  bendid 
vulture  breeds  in  the  moet  lofty  parte  of  tha  deseble  mean- 
tains  of  the  Eaatem  Deeert;  for  when  the  FVeneh  anay  mm 
in  Egypt,  oneof  theee  birds  waa  killed.  It  ia  aaid  to  have 
been  of  eztraordinaiy  sin,  meamiingmore  than  14  Fuinu 
feet,  or  more  than  10  Epgiiah,  from  point  to  point  ef  iii 
expanded  wings.  Severu  apeeiaa  of  aaslea  and  frlesa^ 
two  kinda  of  hawks,  tha  common  booar^  and  the  bcmt 
harrier  live  in  Egypt,  or  visit  that  eomitry,  aecurdiag  m 
they  are  migratory,  erratie^  or  aedantaiy.  The  eommn 
lato  abounds  at  Osiro,  and  is  one  of  the  chief  BfiiM^M 
of  the  city,  the  others  being  tha  crow,  tha  aipiiliBe  vnltai% 
the  half-wild  dog,  and  tha  cat  The  ndna  and  tomba  <f 
E^ypfc,  and  the  modem  honaes,  acarcafy  ever  ia  paifset 
repair,  shelter  owls  of  vaiiooa  kindi^ 

Tlie  Spanish  sparrow,  which  differa  little  from  that  d 
Britain,  the  water  wagtail,  linnata,  and  larka  are  among  tke 
birds  of  Egypt  The  kind  of  kingflsher  which  is  eomiMalf 
seen  on  the  Nile,  perched  on  eoma  eminence,  and  dartiif 
suddenly  to  aeizq  a  fish,  is  very  inferior  in  its  plaas^^ 
whiwh  is  speckled,  black  and  white^  to  Uie  common  Idi^ 
fisher,  which  ia  also  oocasionaUj  aeon.  The  bseatifol 
hoopoe  is  among  the  least  rare  birds,  and  there  an  aks 
three  specie?  )f  bee-eateis.  The  hoopoe  naay  be  often  ssm 
in  Cairo,  where  it  is  regarded  with  eome  reverence,  i^  ths 
bird  of  Solomon.  Crows  of  the  kind  which,  we  call  thi 
Ur^ton  crow  are  very  nnmerooa  at  GairoL  Blirds  of  thi 
swallow  tribe,  the  wood  pecker,  aad  tha  cockoo  an  aks 
known  in  Egypt 

In  tho  metropolis,  in  the  towns  aad  villagea,  and  ia  Uie 
fields,  no  bird  is  more  common  than  the  pigeon,  taaie  sr 
wdd.  Figeon-fancying  ia  a  favourite  amnsemeat  of  sfl 
classes  at  Cairo,  and  in  the  villagM  tha  pigeon-hoasss  sn 
often  luftior  than  the  huts  upon  whkh  they  are  nmL 
Tourists  on  the  Nile  inflict  grttt  loea  on  the  poor  peassatry 
by  recklessly  ehooting  these  tame  birds.  Wild  tar(]e<SovBi 
build  HI  the  courts  of  the  honsee  nf  the  capital  Tien 
courts  often  serve  for  the  purpose  of  poultry-yards,  ia 
wiiich  fowls  wander  about  without  any  care  bring  takea  of 
thi-iu,  except  that  fixxi  is  occasionally  thrown  to  tfccvL 
i'jicy  are  cunscquently  meagre,  and  produce  voir  ssiill 


■.t  ti. 


t  i  ■>  ;i 


Lki'  lo.ir  hLiiitiii^  cl.-iuwhiM-, 


iiniiM..  '  > 

Kf-in  t!  •  T'\--.-    iit.itl.-Ks  in  ti.c  t  ■Mil."  wj  s?o  that  in 

»lii  ti:ii'  -  i!ii^  I'M"  ;■'■'.  uTu:-:  w.-is  (-i-o  of  the  wild  bca-its  of 

lhf»   r..;!.*  ■-..      1:    i,  ..s    I .  .V    r.;ri..«  i]    ii'-^/vo    the    Fir.-t 


ddc   l.a.H 


ti       •.  ■'itlji-rn    I  'niL'l  iry  (.f   I^-vj  t. 
n::nati.<l    in    tho    »amu    niaiiL.'T, 


TiiC   iiiM-o- 
ai:ii    inst:.«d 


Qiuii'.n  migrate  to  Egypt  in  great  nnmocn ;  and  saad- 

^^r-iii.-^r,  called  by  the  natiTca  kata,  from  their  ny,  an 

r>n.inun  in  tho  deserts.     There  also  the  Araba,  hka  ibe 

;  aiiL-icut    Egyptians,    hunt    the    ostrich.      A    red-kgged 

partri.Ige  is  likewii^e  found  in  E^gJI*^ 

The  inlands  of  the  Nile,  the  sand-banka  which  appcv 
when  the  river  is  low,  the  Jakaaand  manbea,  tha  SMffe 
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of  water  caused  by  the  iDUBcIatlon.  and  the  mountains  near 
tlio  river,  are  the  favourite  resorts  of  many  kinds  of  wading 
and  of  web-footed  birds. 

Of  the  waders  the  most  interesting  wonld  be  the  sacred 
this  of  Egypt,  if  that  bird  be  now  found  there.  But  it  does 
not  appear  certain  that  only  one  species  was  anciently  held 
sacmd,  and  if  so  that  this  is  the  Ibit  rtlifpMa  of  Cavier 
nuw  known  in  Egypt.  The  Egyptian  plover  is  famoos  on 
account  of  the  story,  which  modern  obsenration  has  coo- 
firmed,  related  by  Herodotus  respecting  it  and  the  croco* 
dile.  Among  the  most  common  waders  are  the  spnr-wingcd 
plover,  the  snow-white  egret,  which  has  been  erroneou&Iy 
^^alled  the  ibis,  and  the  pehcan.  The  cormorant,  too,  is  often 
seen,  as  are  wild  geese  and  ducks,  both  of  several  kinda. 

Of  the  many  reptiles  the  crocodile  occupies  the  first 
place.  It  is  seldom  observed  in  the  present  day  in  Upper 
Egypt  Some  years  ago  it  was  usual  south  of  Asyoot 
t>  see  several  crocodiles  basking  in  the  sun  in  the  heat 
of  the  day  on  a  sand-bank;  at  the  approach  of  a  boat 
they  would  quickly  plunge  into  the  stream.  Tliey  rarely 
attack  a  human  being,  but  it  is  unwise  to  bathe  in  the 
river  at  places  wlicre  they  are  repulci  to  be  fierce,  and  to 
liathe  at  any  diataiice  from  a  boat  in  the  part  of  Upper 
Eg>'pt  where  they  are  found.  It  is  said  that  the  crocodile's 
common  mo  Je  of  attacking  a  person  on  shore,  who  is  near 
the  river's  edge,  is  to  approach  stealthily  and  sweep  him 
into  the  stream  by  n  blow  of  his  tail,  tlte  great  weapon  of 
all  the  lizird-tribe.  The  smaller  sauriahs  are  found  in 
great  numbers :  of  these  a  species  of  chameleon  may  be 
mentioned. 

Ser{>ent8  and  snakes  arc  among  the  most  common 
reptiles,  and  are  of  various  kinds,  including  the  deadly 
r(*rastes  and  cobra  di  capello.  The  house  snakes,  however, 
which  are  numerous  at  Cairo,  are  harmless. 

Fished  ubuund  in  the  Nilo  and  in  the  Lake  Menzeleh. 
The  modern  inhabitants  of  the  country  are  partial  to  fi&h 
as  fuod,  but  they  say  that  only  those  fishes  which  have 
Acales  arc  whulesomc.  The  fishes  of  the  Nile  are  generally 
insipid  in  coinpariaon  to  those  of  the  sea  ;  though  a  few  of 
tlicui,  particularly  the  hulteo  {LdOrus  niloticni,  Linn.),  the 
kiihr  (Perra  nilotioi)^  and  the  binneo  {Cyprinus  bynni, 
Arted.),  nre  of  a  delicate  flavour. 

One  of  the  commonest  insects  is  the  dangerous  scorpion. 
Its  t-ting  is  Very  p.iinful,  and,  it  no  remedy  is  applied, 
futmetiincs  fatal,  particularly  if  a  person  is  ctung  in  the 
lioel.*  Lirgo  fcpidors  are  abundant,  including  more  than 
one  spetit'S  of  sol/x/y^,  incorrectly  called  tarantulas  by  the 
European.-,  and  believed  by  the  natives  to  be  very 
vcnomnn's,  but  this  id  most  likely  an  error  E;jrypt  has  cV'T 
been  famous  for  what  may  be  termed  insect  plagaes,  but 
not  to  the  extent  that  li  is  been  a-?scrted  by  some  modern 
travclk'rs.  Caution  will  enaUlo  ouo  jxirti  illy  to  csca|>e  the 
alt  icks  of  lit.- Ls  and  bui:-^,  find  altoc'jtuor  to  avoid  the 
inr»rc  drt-.idid  insect  usually  .spoken  of  with  them. 
33cctlr3  of  variijiis  kinds  arc  fouud,  iucluding  that  whi<'h 
WMJ  anri-ritiy  b^M  s.';T!  d,  tho  scaraba.'Us.  Locui.t3  are 
frjiu  'Mi  hi::ri,  ji'id  very  r..roly  in  large  nuiiil;f,T3.  ^V^lu^, 
h  )W'.-vrjr,  .-u<  h  i^  tho  (  i- \  V.wy  commit  j:^r?at  havoc  in  the 
field.-  iiTi'l  LMtdt-n-.  !■•  iiitidii;'!-  one  of  the  account  of  the 
J 1  •  Ml?  r)f  l(.«Mi-:ts  wlij.'li  pi'.'' '  I'  d  the  Exodu'^,  and  the  rc- 
inar);  d.l.-  ]i:i-  i/M  ia  t!i'  bock  of  J,>ol  (jj,  1-1 1)  describing 
:in  ii'iv;i'liii<j  army  a.^  a  il.'-inu  :ive  flii:ht«'f  K)CUstM.  Some- 
times thoj'  m- rrly  (To-s  til.;  v.l'tv  of  rj>;.."r  K.:ypt,  and 
leave  the  mirk,  of  Ihvir  i;:--i_''  in  tie-oljtcd  ilvlds,  entirely 
frtri[»[»ed  of  vurdup.';  and  ut  «>'. I  r  I'lnn.^  th'.-y  spread  thcni- 
t-.lve^  fur  (1  iv:*,  or  <  VI.  I  \v I  c '«.->,  ov.^r  the  cultivated  lantls, 
CDtnmi't'.iiL:  f.r  rru'r  *  (;.\tf.' -.vr  mi-sciiief. 


*A     little    \]'V    1<  iKUllia,   I:,  l'"     I!.*-       'l    I'l'tCAMtil    W.lt'T    M.'l   niij''ir<l 

•Ttenml'.y  to  tlin   jd.ii  e  Mun/,  I;  is  priflu  cd,  in  the  many  iu.stuuets  ia 
wl'ichUit!  wnttr  h.ifl  knov  a  i*.  u-i.-l.  .tluio^t  iuitaut  relief. 


Bees  are  kept  in  Egypt,  and  their  honey  b  much  prized 
by  the  inhabitants,  who  usually  eat  it  in  a  clarified  statet 
It  is  inferior  to  th.*it  of  England,  and  also  to  the  famous 
Greek  honey.  Butterflies  and  moths  of  many  kinds  art 
observed  in  the  fields.  There  are  pUmtations  of  mulberry 
trees  in  the  eastern  part  of  Lower  Egypt,  for  the  rearing  of 
silk-worms.  The  manafacture  of  silks  was  a  Qovemment 
monopoly,  but  has  lately  ceased  to  be  sa  The  silks  of 
Egypt  are  generally  inferior  to  those  of  Syria  and  other 
Eastern  countries,  though  some  have  been   produced  of 

'  great  excellence*    Among  the  other  insects  may  be  men- 
tioned the  common  fly,  nghtly  deserving  a  place  among  ths 

'  plagues  of  Egypt,  as  doec  also  the  mosquito,  which,  how- 
ever, is  not  fouud  throughout  the  country. 

A/icifiU  InhalUckiitt. — In  the  following  remarks  on  tns 
ancient  Egyptians  great  assistance  has  been  derived  from 
the  valuable  work  of  Sir  Qirdner  Wilkinson  on  their 
Manners  and  Customs,  which  has  made  us  better  acquainted 
with  them  than  we  are  with  any  other  people  of  antiquity. 
From  the  representations  of  their  monuments,  and  from 
the  mummies  which  have  been  unrolled,  we  can  form 
an  accurate  idea  of  the  persDual  characteristics  of  the 
ancient  Egyptians.  In  consequence  of  a  misconception  of 
a  passage  in  Herodotus  (it  104),  and  confused  notions 
respecting  the  inhabitants  of  Africa,  it  has  been  often  sup- 
posed that  the  Egyptians  were  very  nearly  allied  to  ths 
negro  race.  A  careful  examination  of  the  most  distinct 
data  in  our  possession  has,  however,  prodocsd  a  far  different 
result ;  and  it  is  now  acknowledged  that  they  were  more 
related  to  the  Caucasian  than  to  the  negro  type.  It  has 
also  been  shown  that  most  of  the  modern  inhabitants  have 
preserved  many  of  the  characteristics  of  their  ancient  pre- 
decessors, and  that  it  is,  therefore,  erroneous  to  suppose 
ttiat  they  are  chiefly  of  Arab  origin,  although  the  intermix- 
ture of  Arab  blood  has  so  much  changed 'the  national 
type  that  it  would  not  be  safe  to  describe  the  earlier 
people  from  the  appearance  of  the  present  Neverthe- 
less, one  is  often  struck,  among  the  remains  of  ancient 
munumcnts,  by  the  similarity  of  an  early  representation  to 
some  one  of  the  natives  standing  hy,  priding  himself  upon 
an  Arab  origin,  and  repudiUiug  the  reproach  that  he  is  of 
the  race  of  Pharaoh. 

Judging  from  the  monuments  and  mummies,  the  coun- 
tenance of  the  ancient  Egyptians  was  oval,  and  narrower 
in  the  case  of  the  men  than  of  the  women.  The  forehe.  d 
was  small  and  somewhat  retiring,  but  well-shaped ;  tie 
eyes  large,  long,  and  generally  black ;  the  nose  rathsr 
-long,  and  with  a  slight  bridge;  the  mouth  expressive,  with 
rather  full  lips,  and  white  and  regular  teeth;  the  chin 
small  and  round,  and  the  check-bones  a  little  prominent. 
The  hair  was  Ion?,  fall,  crisp,  somewhat  harsh,  and  almost 
always  black.     The  beard  was  worn  in  so  artificial  a  mode 

I  that  one  cannot  judge  whether  it  was  full  or  not  The 
skin  of  the  men  was  dark  brown;  tliat  of  the  womea 
varied  from  olive  to  pink  flesh-colour  in  different  persons. 
The  colour  of  the  women  was  natural,  and  the  darker  hu» 
of  the  men  the  result  of  exposure  to  the  cun,  and  th: 
scantiness  of  their  clothing  ex^doins  why  their  faces  wcri 
not  darker  thait  the  rest  of  their  bodies. 

The  dress  of  the  ancient  Eg}7)tians  did  not  much  vary 
at  dilferent  periods.  Under  Dynasty  IV.  it  was,  however, 
simpler  thau  under  the  Empire.  As  most  monuments  re- 
main of  the  Empire,  the  dr;:/«s  of  the  inhabitants  at  that 
titno  will  bo  described,  and  this  desciiption  will  Bp«»ly,  in 
its  iiitin  particulars,  to  the  curlier  and  later  times  of  thei** 
ancient  history. 

Tiio  men  of  all  classes  cither  hjd  shaven  heads,  with 
skull  caps,  or  wore  their  own  hair,  or  wigs,  very  full,  and 
in  numerous  plaits  or  curls,  falling  to  the  shoulders,  but 
sometimes  much  shorter  and  in  the  form  of  a  bag;   thtrv 
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indeed,  rtuon  to  tappoM  ihftt  the  practict  of  aluring 

0  htid  WM  aniTMMl,  except  Among  the  loldien.     All 
M  heir  of  the  feee  wee  elio  ehATen,  except  in  the  caeee 
/  kina  and  greet  penone,  who  had  a  amail  formal  beard, 
omib!/  artificial,  beneath  the  chin. 

The  kinff  waa  distingaiahed  from  hia  fnbjeeta  bj  the 
richneei  of  ma  apparel  Hia  head-dreae  waa  aometimeB  hia 
own  hair,  or  the  wig,  alone ;  and  at  othera  he  wore  the  high 
erowna  of  Upper  and  Lower  Egjpt,  the  former  being  a  kind 
of  conical  helmet,  and  the  latter  a  abort  tap  with  a  tall  point 
behind,  won)  ontaide  the  other.  He  ii  alao  occaaionally 
repreeented  with  another  form  of  high  a^  The  flgm  ii 
an  aap,  the  emblem  of  rojaltj,  ia  often  tied  joat  alwre  hit 
forehead.  Hia  beard  waa  abont  three  inehea  long,  and  one 
inch  broad  and  deep,  and  formall j  plaited. 

The  aimpleet  royal  dreaa  waa  a  kUt^  nsoallj  readiing 
nearly  to  the  kneee,  rather  fall  in  front,  haTing  a  ipidle 
abore,  from  which  hang  before  a  broad  band,  richly 
ornamented,  and  peoaliar  to  the  king;  like  the  lion'a  tail 
(nataral  or  artifloial)  which  waa  attached  to  it  behind,  and 
reached  nearij  to  the  groand.  Sometimea  a  large  and  fall 
ahirt  waa  worn  OTer  the  kilt^  deecending  almoet  to  the 
anklee,  and  haTing  wide  alecTee  reaching  to  the  elbow : 
thii  oater  dreai  ii  oocadonallj  aimplj  a  ekirt  Both  theee 
dreeaee  were  naaallj  of  white  linen,  and  the  oater  dreea 
wee  apparently  Terr  fine  and  tranaparent  Sandala  were 
worn  on  the  feet,  and  the  omameute  were  armlete,  braceleta, 
both  flat  and  broad,  and  deep  necklacea. 

The  ordinary  coetnme  of  men  of  the  npper  and  middle 
claaeee  waa  the  tame  aa  that  of  the  king;  the  abort  kilt, 
with  eometimee  the  long  ahirt  or  akirt  of  fine  linen  abore 
it,  tied  in  rariooa  forma.  Their  bearda  were  Tery  abort, 
acarcely  exceeding  an  inch  in  length,  and  of  a  formal  aqnare 
ehape,  and  they  wore  the  fall  hair  or  wig,  or  a  akall-capi 
They  generally  went  barefoot,  bat  eometimea  need  eandala. 
The  prieet  waa  occaaionally  clad  in  a  leopard'a  akin,  either 
tied  or  thrown  orer  the  ahoolder,  or  worn  aa  a  aldrt^  the 
fore>legt  forming  aleerea.  Military  perM>nam  are  often 
repreeented  with  helmete,  and  eometimea  with  abort  coati 
or  coraleta  Cif  plate-maiL  The  royal  princee  wero  dia- 
tingaiahed  by  a  tide- lock  apparently  cnrioaaly  plaited. 

The  men  of  the  lower  claw  won  the  kUt  and  girdle 
alone,  or,  eepecially  when  engaged  in  laboriooa  work,  went 
altogether  naked.  They  ahaYed  the  head  and  face,  and 
had  no  head-coTering  bnt  the  akall-^p.  The  eoldiera  had 
kilta  of  different  kinds,  and  coata  or  coialeta  of  plate-mail, 
and  either  wore  fall  hair  or  helmets 

The  dreei  of  the  qaeen  consiited  of  a  tight  ekirt,  deecend- 
ing to  the  ankles,  eupported  by  shoolder-etrape,  and  bound 
at  the  waist  by  a  girdle,  with  long  ende  felling  in  front 
Over  thia  waa  aaaally  worn  a  fall  shirt  of  fine  linen,  with 
wide  ileeYes  reaching  below  the  elbows,  and  havins  a  broad 
skirt  failing  to  the  groond.  It  mach  resemblee  the  apper 
drees  of  the  king,  or  of  men  of  the  richer  classes.  The 
queen  wu  distinguished  by  her  head-drees,  which  waa  in 
the  form  of  a  Tulture  with  outapread  wings,  the  bird'e 
head  projecting  over  the  forehead,  and  the  wings  falling  on 
either  side,  while  the  tail  extended  behind.  Sometimee  the 
queen  is  also  known  by  the  royal  asp  above  her  forehead, 
Ind  at  otbor  times  the  is  represented  with  various  forma 
of  heiJ-dr*>n.  The  queon  also  wore  sandals.  (For  illus- 
trations of  royal  dress  see  Costume,  voL  ri.,  p.  457-8.)  , 

The  drcsA  of  ladies  was  the  name  as  that  of  the  queen, 
without  the  dii^tinguishing  ornaments,  but  they  frequently 
ap{K'arcd  in  the  uudtfr  garment  or  skirt  alone.  The  women 
ff  the  lower  cIdM  wore  that  garment  only,  and  some- 
times it  was  much  ahorter  than  that  of  the  ladies,  paiti- 
cularly  when  they  were  engaged  in  manual  labour.  The 
Women's  hair  was  worn  in  the  same  manner  as  the  men*a 
but  it  wu  of  greater  length,  usually  reaching  about  half. 


way  from  the  ahoaldara  to  Ihi  vutl^  bdag  anq 
and  aomatamaa  much  ihortar.  Tt  irii  nrnaiMitot!  h 
waya,  bnt  the  ganara)  form  wu  alwija  tha  mmi 

V^  children  of  aJl  imnki  wwa  'fmj  aap^ 
arhen  clad  at  all,  though  thoaa  of  riea  panoM  im 
timea  attired  aa  their  aldon     Boys  warn  diatiBgd 
the  aida-lock,  which  tha  ^xineaiy  aa  bafon  meatki 
in  a  peeoliar  faahioo. 

Sdigitm.^XhM  cradift  which  tha  Ecyptiaa  pciMfei 
in  antiqaity  for  a  knowladn  of  pEiIaaopky  M 
expectation  amoog  modem  auolais  thai,  w£m  hkn 
were  read,  tha  worid  would  ncotar  a  loak  body  a 
apaenlatioD.  Tha  Aral  raanlta  diaappoiolad  tUa  an 
bat  later  atodiaa  hara  gona  far  to  jvatiiy  it  1 
mant  of  what  thoaa  atadiaa  bava  aaoiovad  nay  V 
into  the  two  main  aafcgacta— tha  taaehiag  aa  to 
and  that  aa  to  man'b  datiaa  and  daatwiai^  i 
ceremoniea  coming  nadar  both  haada 

Had  tha  Egjrptiana  any  idaft  of  ona  Qod  I— Ji  ott 
ia  their  religion    a   oomplas  atmetm   niaad 
reoo^nixad     monothaiatio    foondatioal     TW  1 
reli^na  writingje  ara  held  by  IL  da  Roogi  to 
affinnatiTa  anawar  to  thii  quaation.     Thij  if«] 
enprema  balng^  aalf-aziatant^  aalf-pcodacn^  Im  c 
heaTen  and  earth,  eaUad  tha  doaUa  god  or  doil 
aa  tha  parent  of  a  aaoond  maaif aatalioo.     Jnm  ll 
a  anprema  deity,  at  oaoa  father  and  inntkw,fn 
aecoad  form,  probably  originatad  a  fiial  tdad  iifiii 
of  father,  motoar,  and  aon  f raqvant  h     _ 
To  tha  local  divinitiea  tha  attribvtoa  of  th«i 
an  giTon,  aa  thongh  they  wara  nara 
they  wara  originally  ao  ia,  hamwwm, 
tha  aoni  la  indaad  apokan  of  aa  thia  Wfii  hi 
thia  appam  to  hara  baaa  a  latar  phaaa  of  aiUl 
Boag^  "  Etodaa  sar  la  Bitnal  Faadnii^*  Jba  iid 
356  ««29-)    It  waa  probabfar  aa  altoa^  to  ■! 
popular  matarialiitio  baliaf  for  a  philoaaphiBBl  f 
significant  inataaoa  of  thia  taadancy  ia  paAaga  a 
endeaToor  of  a  b'ng  of  Djnaaly  XvIIL  toMf 
•hip  bnt  that  of  tha  aolar  diak— aon-wonfey  i 
material  form. 

A  Tery  ancient  moral  tract,  tha  paajrai  of 
compoaed  ondar  I>niaatj  V.,  ^A*l.gi|  afot 
work,  mentioning  Oairia  and  a  diviai^wka  m 
of  Odria,  yet  apMka  oonatantly  of  Ood  aa  if  tt 
tha  idea  of  one  Ood.^ 

It  alao  appeara  from  ona  laaaiUbla  fael ' 
praTailed  in  Egpt  baf ora  tha  ooavanaoa  af 
Chriettanity.     l!h%  Gopta  took  can  to  •»»»« 
vocabulary  all  tha  worda  ^^^nttttd  witl 
of  thar  fonfathera,   aabatitatiag  far  tha 
TalentSL     Their  term  for  Ood  i%  lowavar, 
Egyptian,  IIGTi-.  tha  hianglyphie  aaf 
used  it  for  heethan  objecta  of  wocaki|^  / 
Theee  naea  muat  tharafon  hava  baaa  | 
vulgar  dialect  when  it  waa  fint  wzittoa  it 

Though  it  caanot    raaaoaafaiy   ba  i 
Egyptians  had  a  diatiifct  idea  of  moppthf 
mixed    np  with  tha    baaaal  polythaw 
character  which  wa  paroaiTa  ia  tha  raca 
both  partly  Xigritian,  partly  Sanitic. 
in  the  nligion.    ETcry  town  in   Egv 


tcxta,  eommt  d  Taatear  avalt  la 
dirincL     Mais  cctte  manitea  da 

k  ctt  antiqiM  docusMBt.     Oa  la 

plai  modcrasa  ct  BOtaaBMBt  am  ItitMl 
ccloi  dt  DUa  doabia  croeodila 


il> 


avoBi  affairt  i  na  BeaaiBCsl  da  p«i«  mm 
**  Le  pUt  incitB  Una  d^  awoJa."  iSft.  JL^ 
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maima],  or  fetiBh,  and  erery  town  its  local  divinitiea.  As 
thm  animal  worship  waa  aaaociated  with  higher  idaaa  bj  the 
uaion  of  an  animai'a  head  with  the  bodj  of  a  man  in  the 
figarea  of  divinitiea,  ao  the  local  diyinitiea  were  connected 
with  the  monotheiitie  idea  hj  intermediate  forms, 
piineipallj  identif  jing  them  with  Ra,  who  thna  waa  the 
Sanandly  receired  form  of  the  notion  of  one  god.  Aooord- 
i^  to  thii  view  monotheism  was  not  the  parent  of  pol^- 
thttiam,  bnt  in  a  later  phase  connected  with  it. 

One  great  change  affected  the- essential  ideas  of  the 

ISgjpiian  religion.    For  manj  centnriea  Seth,  apedally  the 

diTinitj  of  Lower  Eg3rpt,  who  seems  to  hsTo  repreaented 

than,  aa  cartainlj  afterwards,  the  destructiTe  power  of 

teftmay  held  a  place  in  the  Pantheon,  although  regarded  aa 

Jtha  adTsraary  of  Osiris  and  thna  of  mankind,  whom,  how- 

tver,  he  finally  befriends.    He  seems  thus  to  hare  a  charao- 

ter  ci  necessary  evil     At  length,  ^ter  the  Empire,  he 

waa  axpeUed  from  the  Pantheon.    Thia  may  have  been 

beeanaa  the  worship  of  Beth  was  repugnant  to  a  reigning 

honaa  of  Asiatic  origin,  which  might  haTs  held  the  Persian 

doaliain  which  identified  physical  and  moral  evil     It  may 

hmva  been  because  Seth  had  been  considered  to  bo  the 

diTini^  of  the  eastern  neighbours  of  Egypt,  and  with 

thair  aoeceaa  and  the  fall  of  Egyptian  aupremacy  had  come 

to  ba  thought  hoatile  to  that  country.    If  this  were 

tha  cause,  the  kings  who  proscribed  his  worahip  eould 

hava  had  no  relation  to  the  nations  supposed  to  rererence 

Bath.     In  effect  the  change  identified  physical  and  moral 

aril  and  deatroyed  the  earlier  philosophical  notions  on 

tha  aahjacti  besides  introducing  some  confusion  into  the 

Ftotheon. 

Herodotus  speaka  of  ordera  of  gods,  Manetho  of  diyine 
djnaakiea.  The  ezplanatbn  is  to  be  found  in  the  worahip 
at  eaeh  town  of  a  cycle  of  gods.  This  cycle  is  called  **  the 
aodaty  of  the  gods,"  or  **  the  nine  gods."  M.  de  Roug^ 
doaa  not  admit  the  aecond  rendering  except  aa  a  plural  of 
axMllenoe  ("^tudea,"  Bev,  Arch.,  n.a,  i  237).  The  num- 
ber Tariea  at  different  placea  and  in  different  lists  at  the 
aama  i^ee,  but  ia  alwaya  nearly  or  exactly  nine.  The 
E^yntuns  themsBlres  explained  tUa  cycle  aa  the  aelf- 
doralopment  of  Ra ;  the  other  gods  were  in  this  view  his 
attributes  (De  Roug^,  le,  236, 237  ;  SiL  xvii.  2,  3).  Two 
fonna  of  the  cycle  acquired  the  highest  importance  aa  repre- 
aanting  the  systems  of  the  learned  mr^n  of  Memphis  and 
Ihebea,  the  successive  great  capitals  of  Egypt  ^ 

The  two  systems  are  thus  given   by  Professor  Lep- 

Thkbak  Ststxx. 

1.  Amen  ('A^mu*v,  Zt^f.) 

2.  Mentn  (Mir«.) 
8.  Atma  (T«4/4.) 

4.  Sbo. 
Tefnet 

5.  Seb. 
Nat 

6.  HeurL 
Um. 

7.  ftet 
NebtL 

8.  Har 
Hat-bar. 

9.  Sebek. 
Tennet  [consort  of  Menta  f] 
Penit  (or  Pit?)  [eoniort  of 

Atmaf] 

The  views  of  Professor  Lepsios  on  the  origin  and  consti- 
tution of  these  systems,  with  such  modifications  as  later 

'  TlMM'&aT*  b«cn  called  the  tjtitmMot  Mempbla  and  Thabw.  Tba 
looilcycli  of  Mampbia  waa,  bowoTer,  not  tba  tyttam  of  Maattho  wbich 
\aa  boon  callad  Mampbita,  and  baa  a  diatlnct  local  cbaneUr  (Broficb, 
Qtngr,  Itmht,,  L  287). 

'  Sbo,  trna  tpalllng  linco  discovered,  is  bars  pat  for  Mo. 


HxicraTTi  Ststbm. 
I.  Pteb  ra««,'Hfai^ot.) 
X  BaCHAiof.) 

3.  Shu  (X«s) 

Taftitit. 

4.  fleb  (K^roff) 

Natrp^o.) 
9.  Hsdii  f Oo'ipiff,  Ai^ywo»)i  and 

(6.)  Has  (*lo'if,  Lrttkiriip.) 
8.(7.)    Set  (2^9.   Ti/^wr),   and 

irabtL(N/^vf.) 
7.  (8.)  HarrOpet/AWXAwr),  and 

Kst-bar  l^MAft  'A^pod/rn.) 


researches  havt  suggaated,  may  now  be  ^van.  We  first 
observe  that  the  two  syatema  are  but  vatiatiottii  and  may 
be  treated  aa  one.  They  consirt  of  male  divinhies,  moat 
of  whom  are  associated  with  goddesses.  These  goddeaaaa 
hold  an  inferior  place,  and  are  not  to  be  counted  in  reckon- 
ing the  number  of  the  order,  except  perhapa  Iria,  whoaa 
importance  is  much,  greater  than  that  of  tha  otheriw  An 
examination  of  the  various  forma  of  the  two  systems 
immediately  suggesta  that  they  increased  Ih  course  of  time, 
Ptah  and  Amen,  the  chief  goda  of  Memphis  and  Thebes, 
having  been  added  for  state  reasons.  The  order  thus 
reduced  consists  of  two  groups,  the  group  of  Ba,  and 
that  of  Ouria.  The  ^up  of  .Ra  ia  wholly  of  aolar 
gods,  the  group  of  Osins  begins  with  Seb  and  ends  with 
Hathor.  Sebek  then  atanda  alone,  but  he  ia  wanting 
in  the  older  lista,  and  ia  only  an  addition  of  the  Theban 
aystem. 

The  aolar  group  conauta  of  Ra,  or  elie  Mentu  and  Atmu» 
and  Shu.  Mentu  and  Atmu  are  merely  a  division  of  Ra 
into  his  two  chief  phases,  the  rising  and  the  setting  sun, 
the  sun  of  the  upper  and  of  the  lower  world,  ^th  are 
aolar  divinitiea  (Brugach,  Otogr.  Insckr.,  L  254.)  Shu, 
the  aolar  lights  ia  the  eon  of  Ra  or  of  Mentu  or  Atmu ; 
Tefnet^  tha  goddeaa  aasociated  with  him,  is  the  daughter 
ofRa. 

The  Osiris  group  ia  not  genealogically  connected  with  tha 
aolar  group.  The  central  point  ^  the  group  is  found  in 
Osiris,  with  his  consort  Isis  and  his  opponent  Seth.  Seb 
and  Nut  are  mersly  extensions  of  the  group  upwardai. 
They  are,  however,  apoken  of  aa  parenta  of  the  goda^ 
ahowing  that  they  repreaent  the  eommeneement  of  a  aeriesw 
Oairis,  Xsis^  Seth,  and  Nephthya  were  asually  oonaiderad 
their  children,  and  Home,  the' child  of  Oairis  and  Isisi 
Hathor  is  associated  with  Horns,  but  her  genealogical  placa 
la  not  clear.  It  ib,  however,  'certain  that  aha  ia  of  tha 
family  of  Oairia.  The  characteristica  of  this  group  are 
predominantly  coamic ;  thia  ia  true  of  the  myth  of  Oairia, 
and  consequently  of  the  whole  group,  and  is  especially 
evident  in  the  caaea  of  Oairia  and  laii^  Seth,  and  Seb  and 
Nut 

How  did  these  two  groups  come  to  be  united  in  a  aingla 
aerieat  Professor  Lepsius  arguea  thai  thia  waa  due  to  tha 
influence  of  Thinis,  the  oldest  Egyptian  royal  seat,  from 
which  the  first  historic  king  Menes  came  to  Lower  Egypt 
and  founded  Memphia,  TUnia  at  a  veiy  early  time  merged 
into  the  more  f amoua  Abydoa.  Abydoa  waa  the  great  aeai 
of  the  worahip  of  Oairia,  which  apread  all  over  Egypt» 
eatabliahing  itaelf  in  a  remarkable  manner  at  MeifkphiSL 
All  the  myateries  of  the  Egyptiana  and  their  whole  docti  soa 
of  the  future  state  attach  themselves  to  tlus  worAte^ 
Osiris  was  identified  with  the  sun,  and  tha  union  of  f  tha' 
two  groups  waa  thna  not  forced.  Both  had  indeed  » 
common  origin.  Sun-worship  waa  the  primitive  form  of 
the  Egyptian  religion,  perhapa  even  pre-Egyptian.  Tha 
first  development  waa  the  myth  of  Osiris,  due  to  tha 
importance  of  Thinis,  just  aa  the  rise  of  Memphis  put  Ptah, 
an  abatract  idea  of  intellectual  power,  even  before  Ra.  Sa 
the  rise  of  Thebes  introduced  Amen,  who  was  identified  in 
the  form  Amen-ra  with  Ra,  and  as.  an  intellectual  prindpla 
placed  before  the  physical  solar  powers.  This  argument 
derives  great  weight  from  the  relative  poaition  given  to 
the  two  groups,  the  solar  divinitiea  coming  first,  and 
from  the  circumstance  that  the  religious  reform  nnder 
Dynasty  XYIIL  suppressed  everything  but  material  aun* 
worship,  as  though  this  had  been  Uie  primitive  belief 
of  Egypt*  M.  de  Roug6,  in  his  examination  of  the  Egyptian 
BUuqI^  comes  to  a  aimUar  but  mors  definite  rsanlt  in  treating 

88m  Lendaa.  Uti$rim«niinJ§mii$ehmO9UtHtniimd0ti^ 
fftieMchaick'nyOologitehs  JtnUi^mf^^  ItarL  Aksd.,  188t 
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of  tlie  m/thological  •UmtnU  oVikt  imporUint  MventeeaiL 
dupter.  E9  traces  th«  lolar  goda  to  Heliopolia,  and 
coiuiden  the  Oairis  mjrth  aa  probably  derived  from  Abydoa, 
and  ydded  at  a  later  time.^  Profeasor  Lepaiua  does  -  uot 
admit  the  Helio polite  origin  of  the  solar  gtoap,  on  account 
of  the  imall  pelitical  importance  of  HeUopoIin  Yet  the 
cirenmst^Dce  that  the  chief  dinnities  of  that  citj,  which 
had  the  aacred  name  Pe-ra,  the  abode  of  lU,  were-Atmu, 
Hhu,  aad  Tefnet  (Hit.  xriiL  4,  ap.  Brugsch,  Geoyr,  Insc/ir., 
L  254,  r/.  256)  seems  conclusive.* 

Some  account  may  now  be  given  of  theae  divinities  in 
the  order  of  the  lists,  the  later  additions  being  noticed  last 
and  then  lesser  divinities.  It  will  bo  impossible  to  give 
more  than  the  simplest  particulars,  and  many  namea  in 
the  Pantheon  must  be  omiUed  altoj^ether. 

lU,  th«  sun,  IB  utuaUj  rrpreaoottd  as  s  hswk-hMuled  man, 
occuicmally  ••  s  uxau,  in  both  caw*  gentnilly  boarieg  on  hit  LvaU 
th«  MiUr  duk,  round  wliich  th«  ursua,  lymbolic  of  royal  potrer,  is 
aARMtiian  coiUd.  Hi*  ■ymliol  is  either  tha  tol/ir  disk  or  tna  hawk. 
Ka  had  tha  most  ffeneral  worship  of  any  Egyptian  dirinjty,  axcspt 
Oiiria.  Tha  worsiaip  of  Okiris  nndcrr  hia'  own  nain«  was  mor* 
cwmiiion  than  that  of  lU  auder  his,  but  tliis  waa  in  ■•■nia  dc^-e 
coniiianMted  for  by  ths  nniou  of  Ra  with  other  gods  bvtides  solar 
ones,  such  a*  Amen,  Nam.  Sebek,  forming  thacompouiid  ilirinitles 
Amen-ra,  Kum*ni,  S«bek*ra  (Lcpsius,  £nd.  Aeg.  OcfUrkrei»\ 
Mhi  by  his  bciLg  tha  tvpa  of  sovereignty,  so  that  each-  king  was 
a  Ra  si>u  of  Ra.  This  iniiK>rtanco  of  his  worship  was  die  to  tha 
adoption  of  Ra  as  the  leading  representative  of  the  supreme  hein^, 
from  whom  indiiHl  hols  somotimes  undiirtingui^luble  in  the  Ritunl^ 
thouch  M  blrtjidy  noticed  this  doc*  liot  seem  to  have  been  the 
primlliiru  opinion,  for  there  are  evidences  of  his  inferiority  to  tha 
anprema  gu<l  and  to  0«iri«  <I>e  Rouc^,  "  Ktudes/  Re 9.  Arch.,fi.», ,  L 
958).  In  the  rvligio*is  paintings  Tie  is  the  supreme  being,  carrying 
on  mbii  course  a  constant  warfnro  Avith  and  tiiuniph  over  evil,  re^r^ 
•rntt"*!  by  thf  pr«*at  »cr]»cut  Apen,  a  wholly  evil  bem/j,  not  a  divinity. 
His  carvei  rt-sfniblea  that  of  Osiris  ^nt  with  notablu  dilTcrcnceik 
Kti  is  purely  stiUr.  Ho  is  rart'ly  amsoiijtcd  with  anv  consort,  and  if 
M  aaaodated  his  run.Hort  is  a  female  R*  \Lopsius,  J^rtt.  Arg.  OoUfr- 
hrtii).  Ha  is  alw.iys  virtoriuuB.  He  protects  mankind,  Init  hits 
nnthin;;  in  cnmni^u  with  them.  Oairis  on  the  other  hoiul  is  only 
solar  bccanso  ha  is  the  be&cliccnt  powvr  of  nature.  -  Ha  is  con- 
stantly asso<'LiU-d  with  «ais.  He  has  a  li/i>-long  conflict  with  a 
moloficcut  I'l'wcr.  his  brotli^r  or  sjn  .Srth,  v  ho  is  not  wholly  evil. 
Yan<|uishra  and  kiUtxl  he  nNwvrni  his  life  and  wins  but  it  i^  rather 
Horus  his  son  who  wins,  and  Honi*,  a  8un-(;od,  is  the  diruct  link 
with  H.\  \n  thi>  Osiri«  riiinily.  O^iiij  proti'il^i  mnnkinil  because 
his  lifv  r>>at-tiiblcd  theirs :  if'^  he  did  not  live  on  r.irth.  nt  1  avt  his 
tomb  w.tH  khuwu  tlu-rv.  At  Hrlioixjli^  tuo  Luim.iU  sacred  to 
It.i  wiTi-  n  \<-ii  n-rt],  thfl  black  l>ull  )[nrvi%  tiered  to  ItA  and 
Atmn,  r.n-1  tli^  IMin-nix  (llennu)  soiTihI  to  Rn.  Uoth  are  connected 
with  Oiiiii,  thu  bull  by  the  woi^hip  of  Apis  at  Heliopolia,  ths 
riiflenix  ni  alsii  ripri-A- nlmj;  Okiri*  (r.i-u/;s4:h,  Gfcjr.  Jtixhr., 
i.  2&7»  'ii(»^).  In  adilitiuu  the  kaeu-'l  iVrv^a-tuM  wad  rcvurtnced  at 
lli'liopulis. 

In  th«  atti*ni]«t  under  Dyn.mtv  .Will,  to  otftablinh  Hun-woTi»hij> 
Id  an  ori^nal  or  idrul  hmipb<  Ity,  the  otily  n  tiros'- nt  at  ion  ia  tha 
aular  dink  with  the  uri.'us  rut»'in«.il  n.>iuid  iL,  and  ia}-8  ending  in 

human    haudiC    «'ne   of   whiih   oIFitm   t miiIm)!    oI    lift'    to   the 

worttii|'p«  r.       Thi-  ^'Dat   «m-trniiil'»   th«  n    founded    cotitaiucd    no 
llrltU^  A*n.ltrr«T  <1>p-4itl4,   J^fnt.   ylfit.   O  •tU'-Lrrit). 

Mi-ntii  b:i  I  At  mi  in  ly  b«»t  b>*  n<>liit'>l  tnp^.'.Lor  is  merely  t%o 
pli  iscs  vf  K.\,  It  |>i<  «  II till';,  as  alrx-.iilT  s'.^iteil,  t!ie  rii^n:;  and  tiie 
wltuij'sUM,  ll.i"  MiH  .f  ill*  \\\'\-  r  and  tlic  luwvr  w.nl.l.  Thi-ir  twiii- 
ch.jr.i.  I' r  n  Mr:»  ri  tl.i-  » w  "i- s  .t.\i:  t-  thut  MiMitxi  \\.i^  y\oTiA\u\>m\ 
at  S-.uM-..Tn  An  ill'""  >■'"■=""'•■*"  I  Atmn  at  Ni>rtlu'in  .\n  (Ht^^^- 
|ti-i\t,  tin-  Oil  nf  til.'  Uii  1.  \.  Mnilu,  (ir  Meiitn-ra,  is  r*  pri-.v-nte^l  u-*  U.i 
«itli  till*  t.di  |>lii!:-.> -*  of  .Vm.iii.  Atniu  tii  a  Inini.ii:  foiat.  lu'lh 
caiiii-'t  It-  iii-ri;i;,  i.n'.' -i  ii\,iA  li.ie\.i{*  :h.il  piul'iil-Iy  tl:iir  u!!'!- 
b'll.  1  \*i 'i'  f.  :  ■  1.  •:■.•,.].  .-.  1  w'  !•  M.t.t'i  -i.  I'tii^  t>  i  ••  vitlii-j 
!;'ii>t->  :!■:'*•  il  «lt'i  Iv  i,  llii'  huiiiJIl  T'llll  vf  AtU.'l  li:..y  }•  lh.Ll>.l 
lirit  a  ii  liV  >'.i  •■'  *  '.iM*  • 
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Sba  ia  lights  sad  Is  a  type  ot  eslsstisl  fbces.  Cor  he  is  itptsaiiA 
sapporting  ths  goddns  of  hittvsa.  U.  di  Roogl  nnarkj  tUit 
is  curiona  to  find  ia  this  anciaBt  eosHMMoay  th»  priaclpb  rf  im 
identified  vith  tha  Inminors  priaeiple  ("  EtMs^"  Jssl  ^ML«  i  S^ 
286).  Hia  fignrt  ia  hmnaa  and  he  senettHMs  basis  sa  kia  ImsJA 
nstxich-feathcr,  which,  though  tha  initUIof  hisnsme,  masthmVun 
its  srmboliral  sensa  of  "  truth. "  Hie  rclstlea  ef  liskt  sat  toitk  a 
not  fesa  ramarkabia  than  that  of  Ught  and  faraa.  Tml  aancBri 
«ith  6ha  in  tha  cyela^  is'raprssanted  with  ths  haad  sis 


orahip.     Tha  Honaas  was  pobably  chooaii  as  tha  bifhtsl  (sfatf 
la  family  to  which  tha  lamiaoos^yed  cat,  oae  ef  tha  Bsrt  Yf^ 


This  ia  tha  ouiat  conunoa  compound  fona  of  Egyptiaa  fiwl  Iimi. 

as*  tha  hawk -headed  cf  tha  gods.    Both  ars  coBaactsd  vitkahi 

w<    '  ■ 

tha 

of  tha  aacred  ***'™***t.  balongad. 

Seb  atands  at  tha  haad  of  ths  family  of  Owia 
sen  ted  in  homan  form  like  hia  ODUsdit 
**  father  of  tha  gods*  and  **baariref  the  goda*    8a»wastte|^d 
tha  earth  (Da  Soagi,  ikid.  tSSy,  and  Xkt  ths  aaddasi  sf  hmm, 
Her  nama  means  tha  abyaa,  thonidl  ewieasly  the  prisMidiat  ikib 

i.  of  thi    -       ■  "  -       - 


Bt  lim» 
Knt.     Thf7  sn  «M 
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it  colled,  iu  ch.  xvii.  oi  tha  Situate 

Osina,  in  Egyptian  Heairi,  is  usuaUy  r9\* 
wearing  tha  royal  cap  of  Uppsr  Egypt*  vhiA  Bay 
Thinite  origin  of  hit  worship,  or  thaL  as  Hoius  sad  Sslh  «as4i 
s|iccial  divinities  of  Upper  and  Lower  akn"^  **  ^  **■  psrtjrshffy 
counertfd  with  tha  nppsr  country,  ifls  cap  Is  uaaaDv  laslil  ty 
oitrich  plumea,  which  probably  have  a  lafeieucs  Is  Ifa-t  tjba  fsiha 
if  truth  Ind  jostioe.  Tha  myth  ef  Oairia  ia  ths  Msst  IbMhIv 
baefufce  tha  most  homan  parfef  l^yptiaa  mytholeay.  It  his- 
jwMiUe  to  attempt  a  lull  account  of  it :  th«  matniab  hsfi  nt  tob 
gathirud.  We  cannot  accept  tha  traatias  (>■»  Iti$  mni  Odrkm 
rcprcsentinf  the  older  fonn  of  tlia  myth.  Ia  difEmat  daivflfe 
we  aeem  to  trace  irs  growth,  sad  notably  do  v«  find  te  thiahar 
thaa  I>vn.  XXII.  tha  change  due  to  the  ahcied  thesfy  sf  |HlaA 
cviL  Yet  the  general  outlines  srs  ths  same  ia  what  wa  ain  Ma» 
olily  hold  to  ba  the  earliest  dooumesta.  It  Is  thass  tkat  tn,  m 
for  IS  possible,  used  here. 

Osini  is  essentially  tha  good  principle  :-  haaee  his  bms  fc 
nefor,  tha  good  being,  rather  than  tha  revealcc  of  good  llHya% 
Jiistoir4  Ancitntu^  38).  Like  Ra  he  is  the  craatar,  aad  ut  kalB 
perpetual  warfare  witn  aviL     His  bnrtaar, 

(Sot),  is  hif  opponent.    Hicyare  light  and  i . 

and  evil,  the  Vila  and  tha  dcsart.  Egypt  aad  Urn 
Osiris  ia  certainly  moral aood«  Scth  is  to  a  eeriabi  aitanl  i 
Tluxiucbout  the  HUwkI  toey  ars  la  Coaflict  for  n^ktaad 
the  welfare  and  destruction  of  tha  hvmaa  sooL  Ta  c^ 
was  preserved  intact  IVoDi  s  rvipoto  sge,  this  eonfict 
is,  howev.er.  not  there  distinctly  namsd  aa  the  Mpeaaat  ef 
except  in  tha  gloasei,  which  auv  ba  ee  eld  or  (lifee  thecssssUa 
Aiialina  and  the  Geniara)  older  tnaa  the  tav^  and  eaes  iallslirt 
ho  appears  aa  joiniug  with  Horus  hit  advcfsaiy  ia 
the  final  condition  oi  Uio  deceaiad  who  had  reached  As 
happiness  (v^r.  85);  and  on  tha  bCnar  haau 
rxecutiouer  of  aouuto  be  Stfth,  bi|t  othenriao 
of  Oairia,  who  is  but  a  variation  of  the  younger  Heraa  (m.  ViTtf 
the  opposition  of  Osiris  and  Scth  is  a  perpctaal  eomhat  QJdiji 
vanquibhod.  He' is  cut  In  piccee  ana  anbmciaed  ia  ths  viMl 
Watcheit  by  his  sifters,  Iu#  his  eoBaoct  aad  Vcyihthya  Ihi  ■» 
sort  of  .*^i'th,  he  fi'^ivcs.  Horus  his  son  avcagn  him,  aad  «dh  As 
niil  of  Tl:uth,  or  rcisn'n,  ho  destroys  tha  power  of  Scth.  bat  4aii  Sit 
ai. nihil  ite  him.  Tliemyth  is  a  jiictun  of  Ihc  d:Hly  hit  af  lbs  ma 
euui bating  darkneaa  yet  at  Last  succumbing  toitftlaif|aarsaBaia 
niuAed  N}ileiidpur,  as  (ha  voung  Honu  a  solar  god  tnamiM  mtf 
St  th.  It  lit  nisi)  a  picture  of  human  life.'iu  frmtual  c«aAi<t  nk 
fiu.d  sTfTnin^  lies^iu'tion,  to  be  restored  ia  tlia  Mw  yaatk  rf  ■ 
)<ii:;litir  exi^dncc.  In  thb  view  sutfcriu;'  ia  not  whoUv avdL  M 
Il  M  it:i  U  Mi-iice^it  o&twct  iu  the  aeoiMupliahmvBt  ef  iaal  fssi 
Tlu-n:  .-iTi-  two  .ravA  ot  cxphiiiiing  tha  oriffiu  of  thisBftk  &ti« 
vke  wviy  xvj^.'vA  Osiris  as  tlM  sun  of  the  mgbt«  and  sa  the  foaSRUt 
i>r  tl.i'M.'  who  poas  sway  into  the  realM  of  shatlrf^  ar  wc  SJff 
hU|>]Hi^i-  tl  .it  oiu*e  taken  ss&a  type  and  nilcr  ef  wsalriad  mil' 
:ifiiT  >:  \tr,  tiio  hiidfn>iiB  was  natnrally  choarn  to  it  puseut  ba^  ^ 
s-.:n  liiM:;  viith  th«*  Kgyptiaus  tha  aonrea  aad  gumuai  uf  sfl  hik 
1  hiw  \tl:o  Tii^ke  t*ie  aolar  idea  the  fint  fwrm  of  the  mytb  hneli 
•■x}!i:n  it'-  AfH^i-i.iIIy  human  aspect,  and  partiruLuiy  mby  ««  ■* 
no  »(!.  h  a^]>^-t  in  any  deep  aenia  in  tl&o  caso  of  Atuia  the  ssa  ^ 
'J.f  ii:^'l.:  iu  the  p^up  of  solar  dj^-iuitieat 

I'.  V. .::  I-  ri.Ry  seen  how  such  a  story  took  he*d  of  tha 

•  ftl.'  K^->]';i.in.*.     Osiris *'^-  "—       -•  ■-     ■- 

i:«  ''.ilT  i-iniT-,  '*s  temporary 

III ;.  .'.nil  >:i:i  n.<.ic  the  dead. 

!:..■::.-,  \\i:!..-u:  diAtinctioa  of  sex,  they  paiaed  iate  tha  hbUm  l^w* 

Iw-iUM  the  wurd  tank  has  tha 
the  name  of  the  divtuily  (^  Da 
rr.^re  likely  t1<at  T  im  b 
iLe  v..>iiic  i^uol.ty  >J  the  /ustified. 


woa  tha  typo  of  hnmaaiiy.  its  mt%&^ 
rr  defeat,  and  iU  ttnal  virtary.  TIaV- 
kd.  vera  idcntaftcd  vith  hiak    Uate  k« 
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(Amenti),  the  divine  world  below  (Ker-neter),  to  be  protected  by  bini 
in  their  conflicc  with  Seth  end  his  genii,  and  to  have  their  final  state 
determined  by  him  as  their  judge.  It  was  to  Osiris  that  the  prayers 
and  ofTcrings  for  the  dead  were  made,  and  all  sepulchral  uscrip- 
tions^  except  those  of  the  oldest  period,  are  direccl^  addressed  to 
him.  As  Isis  is  a  form  of  the  female  principlo,  Ociiis,  the  sun  and 
the  Nilf,  was  conridered  in  one  phase  to  be  the  male  principle. 
The  Oairis  of  Mendcs  was  the  name  of  this  form,  which  was  more 
•specially  known  b^  the  name  of  Monies. 

The  three  most  tamous  of  those  moro  Bacred  animals  which  were 
worshipped  as  individuals,  not  as  a  class,  were  the  bulls  Apis  and 
MnoTLS  and  the  Mendcsian  goat.  Of  these  Apis  and  the  Mendesian 
^oat  were  connected  with  the  worship  of  Osiris.  Manetho  says  that 
all  these  animals  were  first  reckoned  amonff  the  $pd»  under  a  Tery 
earlT  Egyptian  Pharaoh,  Kaiechds,  in  Egyptian  Ka«kau,  second  king 
of  Dyn.  11.^  It  is  veiy  characteristic  of  the  Egyptian  religion  that 
th«  reTer^ce  for  Osiris  should  hare  taken  this  grossly-material 
form. 

The  bull  Apis,  who  bears  in  Eg^rptian  the  same  name  as  the  Nile, 
Hipi,  was  worshipped  at  Memphis.  Here  M.  Mariette  discovered 
a  series  of  the  tombs  of  these  bulls,  withlablets  recording  the  reigns 
in  which  they  were  buried,  and  in  scvenl  cases  further  exact  par- 
tiealars  of  date,  thus  affordiniB;  important  ohronolof:ical  cvidenoe. 
/  pis  was  Considered  to  be  the  living  emblem  of  Osiris,  and  was  thus 
cmnected  with  the  sun  and  the  Nile,  and  the  chronological' aspect 
of  both  explains  his  being  also  connected  with  the  moon.  On  the 
death  of  an  Apis,  *  successor  was  sought  for  and  recognized  by 
eertain  marks.  He  was  then  inaugurated  and  worshipped  during 
hia  Hi«itime.     (See  Afis.) 

Sarapis,  or  Se tapis,  in.  Egyptian  Hesiri-HiLpi,  is  the  deftinct 
Apts,  who  has  become  Osiris.  The  groat  extension  of  the  wc.«hip 
of  Sarapis,  aft^.r  tlie  importation  of  his  statue  by  Ptolemy  I.,  was 
merely  a  develonment  of  long  existiuf^  Egyptian  ideas*  Hence  the 
ramd  spread  ana  great  popul.irity  of  this  worship.     (See  Serapis.) 

The  Mendesian  goat  had  no  »peeial  name.  He  is  called  the  Ram. 
He  was  considered  an  emblem  of  Ra  and  Shu  as  well  as  of  Seb  and 
Osiris,  but  probably  he  was  chiefly  sacred  to  Osiris,  and  in  his  solar 
aspect,  which  would  thus  introduce  the  relation  to  the  more 
markedly  solar  cods.  The  seat  of  his  woiship  was  Mendes  In  the 
•astern  part  of  the  Delta,  where  Dr  Brugsch  has  discovered  a  veiy 
tnketeating  stele  of  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  II.,  Philadolphus,  giving 
th«  history  of  the  finding  and  inauguration  of  a  sacred  ram,  and  of 
ti*  honour  paid  to  him  and  to  his  tcmpU.  Hia  worship  was  similar 
to  that  of  Anis,  Imt  oi  a  grosser  form,  inasmuch  as  the  goat  or  ram 
was  a  symbol  of  the  productive  force  of  nature.* 

Isis,  or  Hes,  represented  as  a  woman  bearing  on  her  head  her 
•mblem  the  throne,  or  the  solar  disk  and  cow's  horns,  is  the  female 
form  of  Osiris.  Unlike  Ra,  the  Osiris  family  have  ecnsorts  ;  but  no 
one  is  so  distinctly  as  Isis  a  couDtorp.-\rt  and  of  equal  importance. 
Though  the  place  of  Isi«  is  not  as  significant  as  that  of  Osiris  in  the 
myth  to  which  they  belong,  she  is  necessary  to  it,  and  this  is  pro- 
hibly  the  reason  why  she  attained  an  importance  beyond  the  othei 
Egyptian  goddesses  except  only  Hathor,  who  is  but  another  Isis. 

Seth,  the  Egyptian  Set,  usually  called  by  the  Greeks  Typhon,  is 
represented  with  the  hesd  of  a  fabulous  animal,  having  a  pointed 
snout  and  high  square  ears.  Ho  was  the  brother  or  son^  snd  onpo- 
Bent  of  Osiris,  the  divinitv  of  tke  enemies  of  Egypt,  and  the  chief 
of  the  powers  which  fougnt  with  the  human  soul  in  the  after  life. 
He  certainly  represents  pnysical  evil.  It  would  be  easy  to  account 
for  his  worship  in  Egypt  were  it  not  for  his  appearing  as  the  enemy 
of  gods  as  well  as  of  inon.  There  is  indeed  something  illogical  in 
hit  holding  a  place  in  tho  Pantheon,  which  gains  consistency  by  his 
cspulsion.  though  the  conneqn.cut  confusion  of  moral  and  physical 
evil  was  dftrimentsl  to  ethical  ideas.  It  is  remarkable  as  showing- 
the  Egyptian  notion  of  Seth  while  he  was  still  worshipped,  that  in 
tho  Tcmbe  of  the  Kings  at  Thobcn,  thoxe  whose  names  are  composed 
with  his,  Setce  I.  and  II.,  snd  Sct-nekht,  use  instead  the  name  of 
Osiris.  This  seeim  to  have  been  sometimes  done  Afterwards  by  i 
clmi-.^'e  in  the  intcrintions,  but  iitill  at  tho  time  when  the  tombs  were 
fiist  complete'!,  ar.rl  thus  wliilo  tlie  rrvcronoe  of  Seth.  as  is  shown 

— r 

>  M.  da  Roagj  has  noticed  that  the  name  of  this  king,  *'  the  male  of 
mi^les  **  or  "the  bull  of  bulls,"  may  bo  conncclcd  with  the  cultui  of 
the  sacred  bulls,  whilo  th.at  of  liinCthris,  his  succcisor,  contains  a 
symbol,  the  ram,  lntcrch/iTig<^'^l>I<*  ^ith  tho  goat,  which  makes  it  look 
like  a  second  couimemorativo  medal  (Sue  Prem.  Dyn.,  248,  244).  if 
this  be  BO  the  names  of  thc^o  early  Pharaohs  muHt  have  been  taken  on 
lh«ir  accvuion  or  on  some  remarkable  event,  like  tho  throae*nanics 
afUt  the  intrcMluotion  of  that  second  name.  .  A  change  of  u.vme  during 
a  kind's  r»ipi  for  a  rohc^uus  reason  is  seen  in  tho  case  pf  the  sun- 
worshipping  Amonoph  IV.,  who  took  tho  nam*  of  Khu-eO'Stvo. 

'  RecorcLt  of  Oit  I'ii^t,  viii.  91  stqq.,  where  the  stele  of  Mendes  is 
translated. 

*  It  has  been  u«usl  to  call  Soth  the  brother  of  Osiris  ;  Dr  BragKb 
prefers  to  stylo  Lim.  his  son  (//uf.,  2  ed.  p.  "SO,  22).  This  double 
r«Utiou»bi|>  is  th*  key  V)  tho  (initlar  po»itioii  of  Uorui,  and  tke  identity 
e(  ilalLo;  *'>^t  '*>*• 


oy  these  royal  names,  was  in  fu^  bloom  (Lepelos  hrjr.*  Aeg, 
OWtrhr^vs),  The  subsequent  change  of  opinion  a«  t^  o«Jh,  hit 
identification  with  moral  evil,  and  his  consequent  expulsion  from  the 
Pantheon  hare  been  already  noticed.  In  consenutnce  his  figure 
and  name  are  nstuUy  effaced  on  the  monuments,  ^ma  other  gods  tske 
his  place  in  'Uie  c>oles  in  which  ho  hod  a  po>idon.  In  later  times 
Seth  is  the  enemy  of  i>ll  good,  feared  aud  hated,  but  no  longer 
reverenced.  The  date  of  the  change  is  as  vet  undetermined.  It 
has  been  osuslly  assigned  to  the  Bubasti'.e  kin^a  who  composed 
Dyn.  XXII.  M.  Hanette  has  discovered  »he  curious  fr.ot  that  one  of 
those  kings,  <  hitherto  unknown  Osorkoa,  altsrud  the  figure  of  Seth 
in  the  legends  of  Ramaes  II.  at  Tanis  to  that  of  a  Sut-Ka  (J/to^ 
Boulck,  p.  278).     Was  this  ths  beginning  of  the  change  I 

Kephthys,  or  Kebti,  the  sister  of  Cairis  and  Isis,  and  consort  of 
Seth^  does  not,  as  far  as  the  Egyptiau  document*  tell  us,  share  his 
character.  It  is  rather  as  the  sistei  of  Isis  th;:t  she  there  appears, 
aiding  her  in  her  labours  to  recoveir  and  revive  Oairis.  Thus  like 
Isis  she  is  a  protector  of  the  dead,  sud  her  figure  and  worship  esca]ied 
the  fate  of  those  of  Soth. 

Horns,  or  Har,  is  in  the  eyoles  the  son  of  Osiris  and  Isis.  Thsie 
is  also  a  Horus  the  elder,  Hiro^ria,  HarKMr,  lirother  of  Oairia,  and 
a  Horus  tho  child,  Harpocrstes,  klar-pe-Vhruti,  son  of  Osiris  and  Isis, 
and  two  other  forms,  Har^Hu*,  ths  Horus  of  Hut  or  ApoUino* 
polis  Magna,  and Har-em-akhu,  "Horus  in  thohorison.**    Hums  is 

?)neTally  hawk-headed,  and  tLjs  a  eolar  god  connected  wiUi  Ba. 
his  oonnsotion  is  peihape  ••rougest  in  the  form  Har-em-akhu, 
worshipped  at  HoUopolis  someames  even  as  Aa-Har-em- Jehu.  The 
most  intcroating  form  is  that  of  Horus  as  the  son  and  avcneer  of 
Osiris.  Osiris  being  ideutihad  with  the  sun  of  the  night,  Il'^rus 
is  naturally  the  sun  of  the  d...y.  From  this  identification  arose  the 
idea  of  an  infant  Horus  as  the  rising  sun.  As  Horus  took  the 
place  of  Osiris  m  the  contest  with  Seth,  he  became  the  :lder  Horus, 
to  be  on  an  equality  with  his  opponent,  who  seems  oftener  the 
brother  than  the  son  of  Osiris.  Specially  Horns  is  the  ruler  of 
Upper  Egynt,  and  the  t^ical  king  of  F^-pt  as  much  ss  Ba.  It  is 
indeed  so  nard  to  distmguish  Honis  irom  Ba  that  it  seems  im- 
possible to  hold  any  opinion  but  that  they  had  their  origin  in 
separate  religious  systems. 

Hathor,  Athor,  or  Hat-^ar,  whose  name  means  "  the  abode  of 
Horus,*'  is  hard  to  distiuguiah  from  Isia^  She  was  worshipped  with 
Isis  at  Dendarah  f Dumich«n,  BauurhuncU  dn  Timpflatuaatn  von 
Denderat  8,  4)  and  Dr  Brugsch  even  supposes  the  local  ffoddesa  to 
have  be^  Isis-Hathor  ((7ecyr.  Inxhr.,  L  202,  203).  but  tnis  he  has 
not  proved,  for  the  represcntationf  and  titles  are  difierent  for  the  twc 
goddesses  (^.  Dumichen,  l.^).  The  cow  was  sacred  to  both  Hathor 
and  Isis,  and  both  wear  ths  disk  and  cow's  homa  Hathor  in  the 
form  of  a  cow  pUys  an  important  part  in  Amenti  {cf.  Diimichen, 
ibid.  21;  Mariette,  llxuit  houlaq,  118,  119).  Curiously  she  is  more 
widely  reverenced  than  even  Isis.  She  is  really  the  female  counter- 
part of  Osiris.  She  was,  like  him,  worshipped  throughout  Ejypt, 
and  the  great  temple  of  Adfoo  contains  i  bst  of  ovei  tures  huudred 
names  of  tho  goddess  in  her  local  forms  (Dumichen,  ibid.  20).  Still 
more  remarkably,  in  late  times,  ths  cow,  here  the  symbol  ot 
Hathor,  not  seldom  takes  the  ulace  of  the  name  of  Osiris  ss  applied 
to  women  deceased :  instead  of  taking  the  form  of  Osiris,  they  take 
tlut  of  Hathor  {Jbid.  21).  it  is  duracteristic  of  the  Egyptian 
reli^on  that  this  irregularitv  sliould  occur,  and  we  may  well 
neaitate  to  attempt  to  define  tne  place  of  Hathor  in  the  Panthron 
(Mariette,  MhH«  Boulaq^  118),  though  M.  Dumichen  has  mode 
this  endeavpur  in  every  interesting  passage,  tliat  could  be  accepted 
had  he  given  sufficient  authoritv  from  the  monuments,  and  not 
shown  traces  of  the  influence  of  Greek  interpretation,  besides  too 
great  a  tendency  to  reason  on  the  negative  evidence  of  the  simple 
statements  of  the  earjier  monuments  {Ibid.  20,  tcqq.). 

Phtha,  or  Ptah,  the  Egyptian  Hephsstus,  is  the  first  to  be 
noticed  of  the  divinities  introduced  into  the  chief  cvcles  after  their 
formation.  His  name  is  one  of  the  Egyptian  words  which  can  bo 
recognized  letter  for  letter  in  Hebrew  (HOP  "he  opened,  began," 
and  (Piel)  "carved  ");  and  the  sense  is  similar.  Ptah  is  thus  the 
divine  architect  (c/.  Brugsch,  ilistairt,  2d  ed.,  21).  He  was  thf 
chief  ^od  of  Memphis^  worshipped  under  a  human  form,  sometimes 
as  a  pigmy,  supposed  to  be  an  embryo.     He  was  the  creative  force, 


this  is  raiher  with  a  reference  to  Horus  than  to  Ra.  Perhaps 
Professor  Lepsitis's  view  that  he  is  putbefore  Ra  in  theMemphite  form 
of  the  cycle  as  an  abstract  idea  of^ intellectual  power  is  the  true  one. 
If  so,  it  seems  probable  that  the  worship  of  Ptah  was  of  foreign 
ori;;in. 

Ammon,  the  Egyptian  Amen,  "the  hidden,**  probably  owed 
his  importance  to  the  greatness  of  Thebes,  the  chief  ^^tian  seat 
of  his  worship.  He  seems  to  derive  hitt  eharacteristics  from  bis 
association  with  other  gods.    As  Amea-m  he  takes  the  qualities  of 

*  Dtimichen  considers  Bather  as  the  female  principle  to  be  "^"^tfiril 
with  Isis  {liauurkuHj4  ro»  Dthdtr^  20), 
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ihran^Knt  Emit,  bat  in  th>  Onuo-Bonun  pniod  it  mi  >  local 
diidiutjp  10  diiniud  in  moit  piHa  ot  Sgnt  tlut,  u  ilrud^  oollcwi, 
Iki  Inuimta  ddiiw  whan  lu  wu  vonQpnd  dm  not  Ippor  in  tl» 
IMgKpUed  liila.  Hit  ncnd  uiiitul  u*  cnoodili 
■bhuRuioa  uid  liiutad  wlunTOr  Bcbak  wu  not  t< 


Bmgteb, 
har  ball,  wbm 


takw  ta  Inbiior  pltiM  oomcpendlna  to  thit  of  Ki.  Ha  ii 
IMiwilll  lalmiiulud  u  iUi-haaded,  ud  bvqointlj  bun  tlii  dlik 
■^  acMoant  ef  tb*  moon.  Ha  ii  tha  sad  at  Utuia  and  of  th* 
Twkm'"g  of  tima,  aaid  tlini  Mmatiaat  tiu  bIu  attribotai.  Thi 
iUi  and  tba  ejniicapbAlaa  wen  aaorad  to  hba.  JLt  th*  daitj  ot 
wiidoai  ha  aid)  Bonu  In  tiii  eonllet  with  Setli,  and  racorda  tb*  judg- 
nWBt  tl  tba  dacaaaad  balon  Oiiril.  H<  appaan  in  Pbmdcian 
Bjthola^,  thaitgb  not  at  a  pariod  aiilj  anongb  for  ub  to  infar 
that  Ui  wonhip  wu  net  bonowad  from  Iflrpt.  Yat  it  ia  not 
ImpoaaiUa tbat ban,  u in  tha  oaaa  of  Phiha,  wihaTa a  tnea  ot  aarlf 
Martini  Inflnanea.  It  ia  at  laaat  nauvkaUa  that  tha  gnat  aaat  at 
hla  wonbip,  Hannopolla  Uagna,  bearing  In  andesi  bj-ptlan  the 
btU  Bama  Seaannn,  alas  Pa-aamna  and  Ha-aaaaono,  Elgh^  ot  tha 
Abodi^  oc  Hooaa  ot  Eight,  li  eallad  Is  Copttd  mUiOVn,  or 
UfUOVn  &.  (-Cn&V.  two),  *ban  tba  nnmanl  eight  ap- 
pnadua  tba  BemlUe  foam  (Bragach,  Omvr.  Aacb-.,  L  31B).  Vu 
tba  obaua  In  tha  Ooptio  mununl  doe  to  an  andent  form  el  tha 
MBaoftbie  oe1ebc>l«a  dtj  I 

Ha^  a*  goddeae  of  tralh.  anaaaada  nolk  In  a  fragmant  >f  tha 
Uat «( the  djmaatlaa  d  tba  god)  In  tba  ToHn  ohronolo^aJ  pqTma. 
She  li  ehaiaetaiiaed  b;  tba  oatrleh-bathar,  tha  amUam  of  tntb. 
mpB  haa  head.  She  thna  eoineponda  to  Bbn,  balding  the 
W'^'H^'g  r'*"*  Thoth  ia  eallad  Gar  bnabaodfLapefai^  ZM^ 
taL  OL  U)l  bat  aha  ia  not  hii  aoaaoit  at  Hannop^  (Bi 
Shot.  Aadlr.,  L  no).  Hha  la  tha  dangbtar  of  tha  aon.  Hi 
In  ua  nfth  ot  Oeiila  ia  Tor;  impoetant,  tot  It  b  Id  bar  ball, 
lb  la  eaUad  tb)  Two  Tnith),  that  tha  daoaaaed  an  Judged. 

^nfala,  or  Aanp,  Uekal-haadad,  nobablj  held  In  ana  ane)ai  the 
aait plaoa to  Ub-t  BebebmnteOia  lBmairor<Miia,hauigoallad 
the  aon  ef  that  dlTinltf.  Ha  praalded  otv  mnnunlfleatian.  In 
the  eaiUaal  arpolabnl  luoriptioiu  the  dlTiDitj  addre)a)d  it  Annbfi^ 
BOt  (Mila.  So  Taaaon  haa  *at  bean  dlecorend  for  tUa.  Than 
can  be  little  donbt  that  Odria  waa  alwaj)  IstaBded,  and  that 
the  mliMt  iaaolptioaa,  for  aoBa  naeon  conaaolad  with  the  Igjp- 
liaa  ratkanoa  aa  to  thii  dlTlnl^,  addnaa  Anabi). 

n*  low  ganii  of  AmaU  wan  InfMor  dlTlnltiaa  oonaaolad  wtth 
embalmtag.  Tbaj  wan  allad  Anue^  Hlpl,  Tin-mnt-f,  and  Eabh- 
aenaf.     na  Taaaa  faind  Infigfptiaa  tanba  whloh  bear  ooran  in  tha 

Tinara  ot  tha  momnj,  aa  It  wu  held  to  be  of  inpattaaoa  that  arwr 
fact  of  tba  bodj  ahaald  ba  pnaenad.' 

nia  nat  of  th)  prindpaf  Bnplian  goda  tnaj  now  be  noticad  m 
tu  aa  pDltfila  In  the  <h4u  ot  theu'  Impoitaoca.  It  mnat,  hoveTar, 
ba  NnaBbaiad,  that  wa  an  Ilhalj  to  ba  mialad  bj  the  atmndaat 
iBOBUBenta  of  Upper  Egjpt,  and  tha  aoantineaa  of  thoea  d  Lower 
Cnp^  and  thai  thenton  wa  cannot  jat  decide  wbkh  wan  ha^g- 
nSeanl  Kemben  of  tb)  Fantbaon. 

Cbnnpbla,  or  '"■"""■i  npreaeatad  with  a  nm'a  head,  and  to 
whom  tha  nn  wu  aacrad,  ia  tba  aonl  of  the  ^mivane,  and  thw  ia 
apoken  oT  a>  the  creator  (UuitKt,  JCuM  SmiLa,  us).  Ha  wu 
ipadallj  wsnhipped  in  Nobia,  and  al  the  Fint  Catanft,  with  hia 
eonaort  SaCi.  th>  guddiu  of  (he  InondatlDD  (Bregach,  Ottfr.  Intch., 
L  150,  mqi).     nt  ii  cloaalj  eonsectad  with  Ameo. 

Tha  Egrplian  r4n,  tha  god  of  Panopolia,  or  CbanunL^  ma  Uin, 
tK.  Khrm,  the  prodnctin  nnsiripla,    a  form  of  Oiiii*.     Ht  wu 
vonbinpedat  PaQopolia  with  a  farm  of  laiaaahiacanaort  (Bm 
Hid,,  ili.  V77.)      It   ia  mnaikable  Iliat  he  waa  eonnacted 
Amen  it  Thetiea,  foi  tha  mjth  of  Amtn  aa 
auralarly  apart. 

Uandta,  or  Bj-ntb-t^t.  ia  manlj  a  local  fo 
Ucndea,  ainnrrt-a  with  th-  wonhip  of  tho  aa 
aiaiiKOQt  lBnigacb,i4irf.28;,  MS,  a7J,  S72  ;  JlaanU  0/ O*  Patl, 


rtlBregKb, 


m  of  Ourii,  lonl  ol 


Bkr..LUT>.    ShiMaAi 

Pakht,  oiBakhatj  ud  But,'en  two  fonu  of  a'upUMCt 
onlt  to  diatingniah.  They  an  bulb  naoallr  liea— b)adad.  tUad 
aoDietiniH  the;  haTa  the  bead  ol  tha  cat,  thw  unri  m^ 
Pakht  wu  wonbippad  at  Mampbk  u  tha  oosaoit  af  Phiha ;  Iw 
Heme  to  tan  bald  a  plaoe  at  hat  dtj  Babaatia  like  Iblil  Bait 
at  S^a.  Tha  monnnunti  idaatlfr  Rathor  with  Ba)t,  ml  la 
with  both  Pakht  and  BaaL  Batbnr  baiu  oiled  -liij  J 
Bubnatia,"  while  Ua  Ii  epokan  al  aa  "Mngiu  BtrfgRm* 
tba  goddua  Pakht,  telnglu  peaoa  ai tha  ga^HBan"  ("lilt. 
Vit.  Man.  in,  mp.  Bn^oh,  Sagfr.  Jiiaeb'.,  L  STI).  Pikhtal 
Bait  thna  rapnMBt  a  doable  naton,  not  salike  the  twe  pt^lia 
intbaOdiiamjrthCIIaiiatta,  Jtutligmilaf,  llOf  ;  Btwk.  Oaf ■ 
/iuiAr.,L  I7S,  STI).  FahhtandfiaatwanidaatiAadAh Ai^ 
(Bmgaah,  «M,  SSI,  tJt). 

Uut,  the  •■mother,"  oonaort  of  Asw-nat  ThahMj^  «te 
name  Impliei,  anothar  ambodlnuni  of  tha  I^ula  mKJik  tb^ 
not  In  ao  important  a  tona)  Vilth,  ao  liw  aa  Mr  ptaat  kaartQ 


Khnn*,  woiriklppad  at  Thabaa  aa  tba  u«  of'A^ad  ll^bi 

—  diTinlW  wuilng  tha  dlak  and  oraaawt  ef  tha  wa,  ik  hk 

itadln  thTad^loaksf  aehOd.    ■awdaaa  ha  k  ktat- 

eonnaetad  with  the  warn.    Aa  ■  dlrUlj  ^ulj 


being  plaited 

haa££and 

lanaiUalnfMorplaoalaHcaBatad 

Tba  goddaai  Bnban,  Uantiflad  with  lOaUik  at  UdM  ■■ 
wonhiro*'*'t^'awBlllath7ib  Bha  ww  amaldy  lb  wd* 
goddam,  and  the  goddaai  of  aMOMB  ^jptTWqWh^  ««rf 
raatemit7,  waa  tha  raltara  (Vatiattat  JTu*  n   "ii.  111^ 

Tba  goddiB ■.[■■■Ji-g  ta  Mwn  ana  tJal^  aa  B*t^  mtt  •■ 

the  irotaotor  of  tha  north,  aaA  whaaa  ^ablaa  «M  tb  MB 

OmilM,  or  Anba.  waa  tb  baal  d^  tf  tb  m^  *  ' 
Thinla.     "'-■ " ^-1— .     .  ^^^j 

Imholo,  Idaalibd  br  Oa  <ha«B  with  Mu^tm,  w  *i 
B»  of  Rah  and  Fdlt,  and  vlth  Aea  SnSTS  ^  * 
Uamphia.  Ha  li  prabaU*  tb  gad  of  tb  -nliiiii.  ^  ^*  k 
Thoth  (Uariatt^  M,  llj;  IHt 

Tb  ima  a*  a  a*iBitT  baaia  &»  aaaa  aa^  m  tb  ^mI  ■» 
pblU  boU,   Hlpi,  tasbbly  aaaal 
tmtaanted  aa  a  man  with  pan&at  t 

of  tb  liTer.    A  hymn  ta  {b  Kib  t    , 

XmtKaL  tb  luoaanr  tt  laaaai  b.  (Pr>.  ZIX.1.  d 

•amplWr  area  an  bMar  J^rpHaa  UtA^  ■■•  ll)MiU  •> 
tb  aopmaa  god,  and  *iA  Aa  KtH^  BaMUa  at  lb  halB 

Jfit,  a  erlUcal  aditio,  aaJ  ibarrf.  <  O.  AJriTlMr^  ■ 
elwanttaaBalattoahftbBaT.  F.  a  GboU. 

Tba  tfTfVtM  dlTlBlllaa  wwa  feaqnaallr  iai)ihh|  k  M* 
tamplaa  baing  dadiaatad  te  aM  «l  ttoa  hM)r  anlM  m^Wh^ 
father,  nothar,  and ehlld.  Tb  AM  to  alMnat  alMlii  iM '* 
la  axmnaly  diODnlt  ta  aab  aat  a  la^  bbd  b  tmmi  «» 
whan  than  ware  two  abirf  lavl  ■^-talllM.  m  i^Ba  lb  M 
dlTinllT  vaa  a  goddaK  Al  Tbba  OaWid  aw  lu-an  M 
and  Uloa;  at  MapU^  Ptah.  ?akht  m  lAbL^TB)?; 
at  Omboa  tbia  waaa  two  Mad^  Sabl^  tb*km,ml  ti^ii 


U&laM,whaliHlil  ladi 
■1  U.  (Pra.  ZIX.1.  Am  ba 


Ha^pUlrat ;  aad  CMil^  Ul  n.  _  _ 

third  manbar  af  tb  trkd  alwara  Ma^  U 
ia  aomatiaaa  a  abUd-god  Ckhnt),  aa  wiff  b  iliiiafh  lli"ir- 
eaau  la  whieh  Har-pkbtf  OUntmtm)  aaau^  Ml  lb  riair 
-  pUmt  iaA'^a^ha^^Mv  of  tb  tofbi 

■  Utadnwaati  af  tb  ?3«i^a»d\w 


It  Bau,  idra 


Neilh,  or  Sit,  wonhippud 
Athan*,  ia  ooa  o[  tlii>  [r>  god. 

"    m  tha   idea  of  a   tnpnjine   1* luff,   iuie\ 
H  that  of  a  female  upKt  of  tbii  being,  Tl 


dBTclopad  In  a 
iaTcetigatiaa. 

Tha  Egyptita  notloBa  m  to  tb  VB^ammr  m  ■* 
cloaelj  idantifiad  with  m7th«kcr  to  ba  vmjAor  ^^ 
It  leomi,  howarer,  tlut  th^  l^U  l^ft  tka  W«^r  itf* 
waa  the  ftbode  of  Um  npnaa  imtf,  wko  tk«a  p*^*' 
the  lun  nod  tha  noon  at  wall  m  tha  IMI  of  lb  fMta* 
Tetit  iiitatadin  oDt  ^U  tha  JKlW  Ikat  ik  d)" 
tha  anpnma  daiiy.  W  Da  lo«f^"*^ '"''■" 


wonhlp. 

■a  caUod,   u  npnaanting  tbia  uriu(^.       lud  lauici  u 
"lolhar  of  mothen'  (Marietta,  Miu4t  Anilaf.  119), 

■  iiGpat  th)  pananifi»tJon  of  a  tEiaale  prizicipli      ' 

■  -inu  apedanr  rrpreeented  b^  the  bigbar  goadi  _  .. 
>!jg  la  calj^  "tba  mother  whs  baia  the  eon,  tha  lint  bom,  bat 


itaell 

Arch.,  iLi.,  t  SU, 

nf  tha  Silual 

nam  """*   ""'""'  •'    *• 

..^"ukrHSS!  t  tuylkoloBT. 

The  wotilup  pt  tk  XgrpH*^ 


(kthera,  thi 

TUe  wodIJ 
Tbia  prinoipli 


a;  inwUcL  " liiili|iT--~ 

to   tlia  iihadwaflSiffa"' 
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piivatc — that  of  the  tsmplca  and  that  of  the  tombs.  Every 
town  had  at  least  one  temple  dedicated  to  the  chief  divinity 
•of  the  place,  with  certain  associated  gods,  and  osually,  if 
iiol  always,  a  living  symbol  in  the  form  of  a  sacred  animal 
supposed  to  be  animated  by  the  chief  local  divinity.  The 
services  were  conducted  by  priests,  and  on  occasions  by  the 
king,  and  by  scribes,  who  sometimes  formed  a  college  and 
lived  at  the  temples,  the  various  duties  of  which  required 
the  services  of  learned  men.  It  is  probable  that  the  common 
people  had  a  very  small  share  in  the  religious  services,  the 
most  important  of  which  took  place  in  the  smaller  inner 
chambers,  which  could  never  have  admitted  many 
worshippers.  The  outer  courts,  and  still  more  the  great 
inclosures  containing  the  whole  group  of  temple-buildings, 
must,  however,  have  been  the  chief  publio  resort  for 
>iusiness  and  plaosure.  There  were  no  other  public  build- 
ings, ur,  apparently,  market-places.  Like  the  modern 
mosque,  the  temple  must  have  been  the  chief  ceutre  of  the 
population.  » 

The  worship  in  the  tombs  was  not  local.  It  was  always 
«<Ninected  with  Osiris  or  a  diviuity  of  the  same  group,  aud 
had  the  intention  of  securing  benefits  fur  the  deceased 
in  the  future  state.  It  took  place  iu  the  chapel  of  each 
tomb  of  the  wealthy;  and  though  properly  the  function 
of  the  family,  whose  members  officiated,  the  inscriptious 
invite  all  passers-by,  as  they  ascend  or  descend  the  Nile, 
overlooked  by  the  sepulchral  grottoes,  to  say  a  prayer  for 
the  welfare  of  the  chief  person  there  buried. 

The  sacrifices  were  of  animals  and  vegetables,  with  liba- 
tions of  wine,  and  burning  of  incense.  Human  sacrifice  seems 
to  have  been  practised  in  early  periods.  The  monuments 
do  not  mention  it,  but  Manetho  speaks  of  its  having  been 
abolished,  at  least  at  one  place,  by  Amdiis,  no  doubt  the 
first  king  of  Dynasty  XVIIL  The  reference  is  probably 
to  some  barbarous  usage  during  the  great  war  with  the 
Shepherds.^ 

The  origin  and  destiny  of  man  in  the  Egyptian  religion 
is  now  known  to  us  on  the  authority  of  its  own  documents, 
which  in  the  main  confirm  what  Greek  writers  had  already 
stated  on  the  subject.  The  aspect  of  the  Egyptian 
teaching  is  either  that  of  a  simple  theory,  which  was 
cfterwards  mythically  interpreted,  or  of  a  union  of  such  a 
theory  with  a  superstition  existing  side  by  side  with  it.  In 
the  famous  seventeenth  chapter  of  the  Ritual  it  is  possible, 
as  De  Roug6  has  done  with  extraordinary  skill,  to  extract 
from  the  text  a  consistent  theory  which  the  glosses  confuse 
by  the  mythological  turn  they  give  to  the  simple  statements 
of  the  text  Notwithstanding  this  difficulty,  it  is  suffi- 
ciently clear  that  the  Egyptians  attributed  to  the  human 
soul  a  divine  origiu,  that  they  held  that  it  was  throughout 
life  engaged  in  the  warfare  of  good  and  evil,  and  that  after 
life  its  final  state  was  determined  by  judgment  according 
to  its  doings  on  earth.  Those  who  were  justified  before 
Osiris  passed  into  perpetual  happiness,  those  who  were 
condemned  into  perpetual  misery.  The  justified  took  the 
name  of  Osiris,  the  judge,  under  which  they  indeed  already 
appeared  for  judgment. 

Had  this  plain  outline  been  left  unfilled  by  the  priests, 
the   Eg3rptians   might   have   been  credited   with  a  lofty 

*  Accordini?  to  Plutarch,  Manetho  st.itod  that  human  Bacrlflces  were 
anciently  practised  at  Eilctlij-ia  {De  Is.  et  Osir.  i.  cap.  73);  whereas 
PoqjhjTy  aajrs,  on  the  same  anthoritr,  that  AraOals  abolisVed  them  ftt 
Tlehopolis  {D«  Abstin.,  p.  199).  As,  h<jwevcr,  accoriling  to  Porphjrry 
they  \Tcre  sirrificcd  to  Hera,  who  wouKl  well  correspond  to  Snben, 
go.ltlp<;<«  of  Eilethyia,  not  to  any  go<Mo*s  of  Heliopolin,  it  is  proliable 
that  Heliopolii  i%  an  error  for  Kilethyia  ('HXtov  w6\tt  for  ZiKiievlas 
t6\91i  ai  in  the  other  passage  where  this  is  a  corroction  for  Iftitfvtat 
*({\«<^,  but  the  two  citations  are  very  difTerent.  Acconling  to  Por- 
|»hyTy,  Ami\si8  substitute*!  waxen  figures  for  the  victinw.  The  figure 
call«d  the  '•Briilo  of  the  Nile,''  now  annually  thrown  Into  the  river  at 
the  ruttiag  of  the  Canal  of  Cairo,  U  said  to  repreeeat  a  girl  annually 
■Mcrificrd  In  former  timca. 


philosophy.  Unfortnnately,  however,  a  thouwnd  supciv 
stitionstook  the  place  of  the  attempt  to  lead  an  honest  lifa 
Iq  the  tombs  we  find  every  one  who  could  pay  for  a 
sculptured  record  characterized  as  justified,  every  mummy 
already  an  Osiris.  How  was  this  determined  f  Pussiblj 
there  was  a  council  held,  which  decided  that  the  deceasedi 
could  be  treated  as  one  who  was  certain  of  future  happineia. 
It  is,  however,  more  probable  that  the  Uarning  curtain 
prayers  and  incantations,  the  performance  of  ccrenioniet*, 
and  the  whole  process  of  embJming,  together  with  the 
charms  attached  to  the  mummy,  and  prayers  said  by 
those  who  visited  the  tomb,  were  held  to  secure  future 
happiness.  In  reading  the  HitHal  we  are  struck  by  the 
small  space  given  to  man's  duties  as  conijiarcd  with  thst 
filled  by  incantations  and  charms.  The  human  mind 
must  have  lost  sight  of  the  value  of  good  and  seized  upon 
the  multifarious  equivalents  which  needed  nothing  to  be 
done  by  way  of  either  self-restraint  from  evil  or  active  bene- 
volence. Thus  as  we  look  at  the  documents  we  sec  a  noble 
idea  lost  in  a  crowd  of  superstitious  fancies ;  as  we  look  at 
the  £gyi>tian8  as  they  lived,  we  trace  the  cficct  of  the  in- 
domitable good,  and  yet  find  it  ali^*ays  greatly  alloyed  with 
evil.  The  £g)rptian  idea  of  the  future  state  is  the  converse 
of  that  of  Socrates.  It  is  no  little  iucident  of  human 
weakness,  like  the  request  to  sacrifice  a  cock  to  Alsculapius, 
which  injures  but  does  not  destroy  a  harmonious  whole ;  a 
mere  glimpse  of  truth  is  seen  through  thick  mists  peopled 
with  the  phantoms  of  the  basest  superstition. 

In  the  long  course  of  ages  the  Egyptian  ideaa  as  to  the 
future  state  seem  to  have  uudei^^one  changes,  not  in  them- 
selves, but  in  the  manner  iu  which  they  were  regarded. 
The  vast  labour  ezpeuded  on  the  Pyramids,  and  their 
solid  simplicity,  aro  iu  striking  contrast  with  the 
elaborate  religious  representations  of  the  tombs  of  the 
kings  of  Dynasties  XIX.  and  XX.  So,  too,  the  sculptures 
on  the  walls  of  the  tombs  of  subjects  of  the  earlier  kings, 
representing  the  everyday  life  of  duty  and  pleasure, 
give  place  to  funereal  and  religious  scenes  in  the  lator 
periods.  These  were  fashions,  but  they  show  the  changed 
mood  of  the  national  mind.  It  is  only  in  a  tablet  of 
the  ago  of  the  Ptolemies  that  Greek  ideas  assert  their  pre- 
dominance in  a  touching  lament  addressed  from  the  land  of 
shades,  which  no  longer  speaks  of  active  happiness,  but  iu 
its  pUce  of  purposeless  oblivion  (Birch,  **  Two  Tablets  of 
the  Ptolemaic  Period,"  Archctologia,  xzxix.  22,  23). 

Law9  and  GovemntenL — We  are  gradually  gaining  an  in- 
sight into  the  Egyptian  laws.  This  is  principally  due  to 
M.  Chabas,  the  £ird  volume  of  whoso  MeicMget  Egyjitolo- 
giquet  mainly  consists  of  essays,  nearly  all  by  himself,  on 
texts  relative  to  the  administration  of  justice  under  the 
Pharaohs.  His  general  results  confinn  the  acctuucy  of 
what  Diodorua  Siculos  and  Plutarch  state  on  the  subject 
It  was  to  be  expected  that  their  evidence  would  have  been 
good  as  to  matters  which  could  not  have  been  easily  mis- 
understood, and  which  must  in  the  case  of  Diodortis  have 
been  personally  observed.  In  this  matter  the  two  sets 
of  authorities  may  fairly  be  combiued. 

The  government  of  Egypt  was  monarchical.  It  was 
determined  as  early  as  the  rule  of  Dynasty  IL,  according 
to  Manetho,  that  women  could  reiga.  Accordingly  we 
find  instances  of  queens  regnant  Their  rule,  however, 
seems  to  have  been  disliked,  and  they  are  passed  over  in 
the  lists  made  under  Dynasty  XIX.,  when,  it  may  be  ob- 
served, the  royal  family  seems  to  have  been  atiTected  by 
Shemite  influences.  The  rojral  power  can  acartely  have 
been  despotic,  although  under  certain  kings  it  became  sa 
It  is  sufficient  to  compare  Assyrian  and  Uabylonian  with 
Egyptian  history  and  documents  to  perceive  a  marked 
difference.  The  earliest  monuments  indicate  a  powerful 
local  aristocracy  holding  hereditary  functions.    Tbosa  o( 
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the  Emiiirc  (Dyna^^liVs  XVIIL-XX.;  scirrdy  inJiciic  any 
»uch  clas*.  Evan  tbo  Jprincos  arc  uo  longer  a  rcyal  clan, 
but  the  children  of  the  rcijning  Eoveroign.  The  whole 
nyslcra  of  f;'-ivernmoiit  retts  "uith  the  king,  \rho  appoints 
all  tho  functionaries  an<i  disnni.iscs  thcxn  at  his  ple::surc. 
Hence  arc)se  a  vast  and  eorrui»t  burcaucrjy?y,  to  which  the 
decay  of  £g:>'pt  may  have  b(:CQ  mainly  due.  At  all  times 
tha  country  was  governed  by  nomarchs  and  Icswer  ofliccre. 
In  the  earliest  pcri^id  these  were  local  magnates  whose 
b^izc  was  at  least  somelimcs  hereditary,  and  whoso  interest 
it  was  to  promote  the  welfare  of  their  districts.  Under 
the  Kini>iro  govcrjiments  teem  to  have  been  mere  places  of 
profit  giv;.'n  by  favour  and  held  by  force  and  corruption, 
ficr  >r<linj;  to  the  Turkish  method. 

The  1.1  ws  were  adniinislcrcd  by  judges  appointed  by  the 
kin^;.  It  is  certain  that  commi:5sioiis  for  an  occasion  were 
thus  f urmeih  Wc  do  not  know  that  there  were  judges  ap- 
pointed for  life ;  but  it  is  probable  that  such  was  the  cQse, 
AS  it  must  have  been  tho  duty  of  a  class  to  be  thoroughly 
Acrjuainted  with  tho  written  laws.  A  legal  scribe  may, 
however,  have  been  attached  to  each  commission.^  All  the 
particulars  of  each  case,  though  not  necessarily  submitted 
m  writing,  were  rccordccl,  and  the  decii»ioa  v/as  written. 
The  proccbS  was  conducted  with  great  care,  and  the  culprit 
examined  on  his  oath.  The  punishments  probably  were 
not  extremely  severe.  For  murder,  but  not  for  manslaughter, 
death  was  the  penalty.  Adultery  was  severely  punished, 
perhaps  rather  by  cu!%tom  than  by  law.  Theft  was  rigor- 
ously prosecuicd.  For  sacrilegious  theft  the  criminal  was 
puni^hird  with  death.  The  laws  relating  to  debt  ere  not 
yet  well  known.  They  appear  to  have  been  complicated 
by  a  syhtcm  of  loans  and  pawning,  and  to  have  been  sab- 
jcctto  luodificitions.  Of  the  tenure  of  land  we  know  little. 
The  temple-lands  seem  to  have  been  held  in  perpetiAty, 
nn  I  this  was  probably  the  case  with  private  domains  in  the 
earliest  period  (Do  Roup;6,  SixPrem.  Dyn.,  255,  note  1). 

Army. — We  know  little  as  yet  of  the  organization  of  the 
E^'plian  army,  but  much  of  its  arrnsxind  mode  of  conduct- 
ing warfare.  It  consisted  from  very  early  times  of  foreigners 
as  well  U4  Eg^'ptians.  The  Egyptian  troops  seem  to  have 
been  a  military  caste,  though  not  in  tho  strictest  sense,  and 
to  have  had  certain  lands  allotted  to  them.  There  were 
two  niaiu  divisions  of  the  army, — a  chariot- force,  in  which 
cadi  chariot  contained  nn  archer  and  a  charioteer,  and  was 
drawn  by  two  horses;  and  a  force  of  foot-soldiers  variousty 
arniL'J.  chiefly  heavy  infantr}',  armed  with  shield  end  spear, 
fewunl,  axe,  or  mace,  and  light  infantry,  with  bow,  and  axe 
or  falchion,  as  well  as  blingers.  It  may  be  noticed  that 
flint -tipped  arrows  were  uaed  in  the  chase.  We  know 
noihing  of  the  military  mana>uvros,  but  it  is  evident  that 
the  troops  wiTC  drilled  to  move  in  formations,  and  that  the 
art  of  besieging  was  as  well  understood  as  by  the  Assyrians, 
in  the  inoil-.-  of  attacking  the  enemy's  fort  as  tvcU  as  in  that 
of  protecting  the  hulJicrs. 

M  'jr.i'i's  'iii'l  Cusdnns. — The  suljtic t3  of  the  walls  of  the 
r;:ypti  .ri  t.mil-san-l  the  hieratic  papyri  tell  us  much  of  the 
d  iiiiv.otii-  lifo  of  til  J  ancient  pL>>iple.  The  education  in  the 
carli-.:%t  n.:--J  pctins  to  have  b-en  mure  manly  and  mure 
fiiiipV*  thill  in  that  of  \\vi  Eiiijiire,  \\hpn  the  college  of  a 
ti-iiipl'.-  or  the  iiiiiiiaturc  court  of  a  gruat  oiliccr  was  the 
kIi'jkI  irisl.;:;!  of  tliL-  estate  f-f  the  landed  proprietor.  This 
Mrli  ::i,  h-iwivtr,  L'nve  alnn^'^t  hi.'*  only  cluiiice  of  advanoe- 
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ment  to  a  poor  man's  son,  for  the  very  highest  poiU 
were  open  to  the  successful  schoUr.  {Cf.  Bru^^cK, 
J/ist.  2d  ed.  16, 17.)  Circumcision  was  practised  froai  tiit 
earliest  times,  but  apparently  not  as  a  religimu  rii«, 
and  not  until  the  earlier  y?ars  of  childhood  bs^l  piuei 
Of  the  education  of  girls  there  is  no  indicutioa,  but,  ai 
they  afterwards  shared  the  public  life  of  men,  asd  «tn 
held  posts  of  importance  in  the  priesthood,  it  couM  oi< 
have  been  neglected.  It  has  not  baen  proved  thit  :le 
Egyptians  had  any  definite  marriage  law.  We  find,  ho«- 
ever,  that  they  married  but  one  wife,  who  is  termed  tua 
hdy  of  the  hoose,  and  shares  with  her  husband  the  bononn 
paid  to  the  deceased.  Concubinage  was  uo  doubt  aUoved. 
but  it  is  seUlom  that  we  find  any  trace  of  childiren  nun 
numerous  than  those  of  legitimate  wives  could  be.  The 
family  of  Ramses  II  is  an  instance  of  an  Oriental  huiat- 
hold,  and  the  fifty-two  children  of  Babi,  whou  tomb  ii 
found  at  Eilethyia,  may  also  be  cited,  though  the  term 
children  may  in  this  case  include  other  desccodaots  {</. 
Brugsch,  ihid.  176,  177).  Ordinarily  the  aipect  of 
tlio  family  is  that  which  it  wears  in  civilized  ccaDtrics. 
The  women  were  not  secluded,  and,  if  they  did  not  t^t 
the  place  of  those  of  republican  Rome,  it  was  dne  to  faalu 
of  national  character  rather  than  the  restraints  of  contoB. 
There  was  no  separation  into  castes,  althon^  niar.y 
occupations  were  usually  hereditary.  As  there  was  bo  aoble 
caste,  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  the  rise  of  nstorally 
able  persons  but  the  growth  of  the  official  class  wkiih 
gradually  absorbed  all  power  and  closed  the  areBoet  U 
success.  The  corruption  of  this  class  has  been  reaiarksLly 
shown  by  the  researches  into  the  Egyptian  adminutrttias 
of  ju<:tice  by  M.  Chabas,  who  cites  b'sts  of  rubbers  of  tonbs 
and  houses  containing  the  names  of  scribes  aad  p^cttJtk 
besides  a  higher  grade  of  servants  (J/^/aii^«,iii.  L 1 4  4,k>77  ). 
There  are  other  indications  of  the  aocial  condition  of  £gj|A 
under  the  Empire  in  the  complainu  of  the  lover  cLsi 
against  the  brigandage  to  which  they  were  snl^ect  on  the 
])art  of  persons  who  found  means  to  interest  the  higkert 
functionaries,  and  bo  escape  merited  puniahment  At  tbt 
same  time  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  they  had  the  n^hi 
of  direct  appeal  to  the  king  (Ibid,  173-216).  TKisiaii 
of  the  picture  of  Egyptian  life  is  atrikingly  like  that 
of  China,  and  the  dislike  of  foreignen  is  consistent  with 
the  comi>aiison.  The  lower  class  being  nnoducated,  iiid 
for  the  most  part  Tery  poor,  was  held  in  contempt  by  tbe 
higher,  and  this  was  especially  the  case  with  laboartis 
and  herdsmen.  All  handicrafts  were  considered  nn  worthy 
of  a  gentleman,  and  evsn  the  sculptor  and  painter  were  act 
raised  above  this  gcrcial  level  Hie  only  occnpaiioM  fit 
for  the  upper  class  were  priestly,  civil,  and  military,  sod  the 
direction  of  architectural  and  other  works  which  leqoired 
scientific  knowledge,  not  tkill  of  haLiL  The  MTraals  wen 
of  a  higher  grade  than  the  bbounn  :  not  ao  the  ilsn% 
who  were  generally  capChrrs  fahea  In  war. 

The  everyday  life  of  the  ancbnt  Egyptians  b  ahaadsstly 
represented  in  the  pictures  of  t^o  tonans  from  the  eariiat 
monumental  ago  to  that  of  the  ErapirsL  The  ridi  psBcd 
much  of  their  time  in  hospitality,  giiifng  feasts  at  vkick 
the  guests  were  entertained  in  \m;ocs  waya  The  hart 
and  hostess  sat  together,  as  did  other  married  pcopte,  sad 
the  other  men  and  women  genen^iy  were  seated  sjisrt. 
The  seats  were  single  or  double  chair^  ^u!  naay  nt  «■ 
the  ground.  Each  fcoster  was  decked  i^^^h  a  Dccklsce 
of  llowers  by  the  servants,  and  a  lotw-fiiiwir  «4 
bound  to  the  head,  on  which  was  also  placed  a  baf  '^ 
ointment  Fniall  tables  wen  set  before  the  gM*ISk« 
wliich  were  piled  moat,  fruits,  cakeSk  and  other  food,  pi 
r>ini-cupB  were  carried  roand.  llefora  tho  ft|aM.Uni 
niiisicians  and  dsncen  enttitaiaad  tho  cimi«iy,  nd  eta 
tlu=  jocms  to  have  been  tha  aolo  nlfjact  cf  MlrtM 
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These  two  kind*  of  entertainment  are  precisely  mh&t  are 
customary  ot  the  present  day  in  li^gypt.  Among  the  amuse- 
nients  of  the  aucrent  Egyptians  waa  witnessing  the  perfor- 
mance of  various  gymnastic  feats.  They  had  several  games, 
one  of  which  probably  resembled  draughts.  Under  the  old 
kingdom  the  chief  occupations  of  the  rich  seem  to  have  been 
tho^e  of  a  country  life,  in  its  duties,  the  superintendence 
of  husbandry,  of  the  taking  stock  of  flocks  and  herds,  and 
of  the  shipment  of  produce,  and  the  examination  ot  fisheries, 
or  a:;jin  m  seeing  to  the  efficient  work  of  the  people  of  the 
Cbtate  who  were  engaged  in  any  craft ;  and  the  pleasures  of 
country  life  filled  up  the  leisure.  In  ancient  times  Egypt 
had  far  more  cover  for  wild  fowl  than  now.  Thus  we  see 
from  the  subjects  of  the  tombs  that  the  rich  Egyptian  was 
io  the  habit  of  guing  into  the  marshes  in  a  canoe,  generally 
-with  some  of  his  children,  to  spear  the  hippopotamus,  or 
more  frequently  to  knock  down  birds  with  the  curved 
throw  htick.  In  fowling,  a  cat  was  sometimes  used  as  a 
retriever.  At  other  times  he  fished  in  his  p6nds,  or  shot 
or  courted  with  hoimds  various  animals  of  the  antelope 
kind.  Every  rich  man  in  the  age  of  the  Empire 
kad  a  chariot,  generally  drawn  by  two  horses,  which 
He  usually  drove  himself,  standing  up  in  it  The  life  of  the 
ladies  was  not  unlike  that  of  the  men,  except  that  they  only 
joined  in  the  sports  as  spectators.  They  seem  to  have 
passed  their  time  in  household  matters,  in  visiting,  and  in 
the  simplest  country  pleasures.  Occasionally  they  rode  in 
heavy  cars  drawn  by  oxen.  Their  manners  appear  to  have 
been  indolent  and  luxurious.  Among  the  lower  orders  the 
lighter  work  usually  fell  to  the  women.  Both  men  and 
women  led  hard  lives,  having  scanty  clothing  and  poor  food ; 
3ret  the  genial  climate,  in  which  the  wants  of  the  labourer 
must  always  have  been  few,  rendered  their  condition  not  so 
painful  as  one  might  suppose. 

Language  and  Literature. — The  language  of  the  people 
was  the  Egyptian,  the  later  form  of  which,  after  they 
bad  become  Christians,  is  called  Coptic.  Comparative 
philology  has  not  yet  satisfactorily  determined  its  place. 
There  can  bo  no  doubt  that  it  is  related  to  the  Semitic 
family,  but  it  has  nut  yet  been  proved  to  belong  to  it. 
The  grammatical  structure  is  distinctly  Semitic,  and  many 
roots  are  common  to  the  Semitic  languages.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  E^'yptian  has  essential  characteristics  which 
detach  it  frum  this  family.  It  is  monosyllabic,  and  its 
monosyllabidm  is  nut  that  from  which  scholars  have 
endeavoured  to  deduce  Semitic,  but  rather  such  as  would 
belong  to  a  dicayed  cendition.  This  monosyllabism  is  like 
that  of  Syriac.  Dr  Brugsch  strongly  affirms  the  affinity  of 
the  Egyptian  to  the  Judo-Germanic  as  well  as  the  Semitic 
languages  (//^v^,  2  ed.  6),  but  the  former  relation  has  to 
be  proved.  It  has  been  supposed  tha^  the  monosyllabism 
of  the  Egyptian  is  due  to  its  having  in  part  originated  from 
a  Nii^ritian  source  {Genesis  of  the  Earth  and  of  J/an,  2d 
ed.  2.'i5,  i^e'iq.).  Cer4ainly  this  is  a  characteristic  of  some 
Nigritian  lunguagos,  and  the  want  of  any  large  agreement  in 
the  vucabulury  would  be  sufficiently  explained  by  the 
changes  that  the  languages  of  savage  nations  undergo  from 
the  ab-jonce  of  a  literature.  It  can  therefore  scarcely  yet 
be  as'^crtci  with  Dr  Brugsch  that  the  Egyptian  has  no 
analoiry  to  the  African  languages  {I.e.),  by  which,  no  doubt, 
he  inttntls  thoso  which  have  no  Semitic  element.  The 
prr)l,lrin  will  probably  bo  solved  either  by  a  careful  study 
of  all  the  African  languages  which  show  traces  of  Semitic 
structure  side  by  .^ide  with  those  that  are  without  such 
ti^cfc^,  or  by  the  discovery  of  the  unknown  element  in 
Egyptian  in  the  Akkadian  or  some  other  primitive  language 
of  Western  Asia,  which  cannot  bo  called  Semitic  in  the 
recognized  sense  of  the  term.  During  its  long  history  the 
lan'4Uf«:^3  underwent  little  change  until  it  became  Coptic. 
It  had  two  dialects— thubo  of  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt, 


1  (BragAch,  Hid.) ;  and  by  degrees  a  vulgar  dialect  wa» 
formed  which  ultimately  became  the  national  language  not 
long  before  the  formation  of  Coptic.  One  curiouD  iimova^ 
tion  in  the  Egyptian  language  was  the  fashion  under  the 
Ramses  family  of  introducing  Semitic  words  instead  of 
Egyptian  ones.  From  the  manner  in  which  these  words 
are  spelt  it  is  evident  that  the  Egyptians  at  that  time 
had  no  idea  of  a  Semitic  element  in  Egyptian,  for  they 
always  treat  them  as  foreign  words  and  retain  the  lung 
foreign  forms.  The  chief  change  in  Ci>ptic  was  the 
introduction  of  many  Greek  words,  especially  to  suppl/ 
the  place  of  religious  terms  eliminated  frum  the  vocabulary. 
The  inscribed  and  written  character  of  Egyptian  was  the 
hieroglyphic,  a  very  complex  system,  which  expressed  ideas 
by  symbols  or  by  phonetic  signs,  syllabic  and  alphabetic,  or 
else  by  a  combination  of  the  two  methods.  From  this  was 
formed  the  hieratic, a  running  hand,  or  common  written  form 
of  the  hieroglyphic,  principally  used  for  documents  written 
on  papjrrus.  Its  oldest  records  are  not  equal  in  age  to  the 
earliest  hieroglyphic  inscriptions,  but  probably  it  \a  not 
much  later  in  origin.  The  demotic  or  enchorial  writing  \% 
merely  a  form  of  hieratic  used  for  the  vulgar  dialect,  and 
employed  for  legal  documents  from  the  time  of  Dyn.  XX  VL 
downwards.  The  Coptis  is  written  with  the  Greek 
alphabet,  with  the  additfato  «f  six  new  letters  and  % 
ligature,  theie  letters  being  taken  from  the  demotic  to  ex- 
press sounds  unknown  to  Greek.  For  fuTlher  details  see 
the  article  Hieroglyphics^ 

Much  ancient  Egyptian  literature  has  come  down  to  us* 
and  it  must  be  allowed  that  from  a  literary  point  of  view 
it  has  disappointed  expectation.  What  it  telU  is  full  of 
interest,  but  the  mode  of  telling  rarely  rises  to  the  diguity 
of  style.  So  unsystematic  is  tlus  literature  that  it  has  not 
given  us  the  connected  history  of  a  single  reign,  or  a  really 
intelligible  account  of  a  single  campaign.  The  religieus 
documents  are  still  less  orderly  than  the  historical  It  is 
only  by  the  severe  work  of  some  of  the  ablest  critics  during 
the  last  fifty  years  that  from  those  disjointed  materials  a 
consistent  whole  has  been  constructed. 

The  most  important  religious  work  is  the  Funeral 
Bitnal,  or  Book  of  (he  Dead,  a  collection  of  prayers  uf  a. 
magical  character  referring  to  the  future  condition  of  the 
disembodied  soul,  which  has  already  been  noticed.  It  has 
been  published  by  Dr  Lepsius  (Das  Totitenbuck  der 
Aegypter)  and  M.  de  Roug^  {RUvel  Ftineraire),  and 
translated  by  Dr  Birch  (Bunsen's  Egypt's  Place,  v.).  De 
Roug6,  in  bis  most  interesting  papers  in  the  Berue 
Arclieologique  (n.8.),  has  done  the  utmost  that  a  splendid 
critical  faculty  and  an  unusual  mastery  of  language  could 
achieve  to  present  parts  of  the  work  in  the  most  favourable 
form.  Still  it  must  remain  a  marvel  of  confusion  and 
^verty  of  thought  Similar  to  the  Ritual  is  the  Book 
of  the  Lower  Hemisphere.  The  other  religious  works  and 
inscriptions  are  of  a  wider  range.  The  temple  inscriptions 
indeed  are  singularly  stilted  and  wanting  in  variety ;  but 
the  papyri  contain  some  hymns  which  are  of  a  finer 
style,  particularly  that  to  the  Nile  by  Eiina,  translated  by 
Canon  Cook  {Record*  of  the  Pa$t,  iv.  105),  and  that  to  Ra- 
Harmach is,  translated  by  Dr  Lushington  {ibid,  viil  129) 
and  Professor  Maspcro  (IliMoire  Awienne,  32,  seqq.).  The 
moral  writings  have  a  higher  quality  than  the  religious,  if 
we  may  judge  from  their  scanty  remains.  The  liistorical 
writings  fall  into  two  classes  according  to  their  officii  or 
unofficial  character.  Those  that  are  official  present  the 
worst  form  of  the  panegyrical  style,  the  others  are  simple 
though  wanting  in  method.  The  letters  are  of  more^ 
interest,  from  their  lively  portrayal  of  ancient  Egyptian 
manners.  In  works  of  fiction  there  is  a  greater  degree  of 
skill,  and  in  the  "Tale  of  Setnau  "  (Records  of  the  Pad, 
iv.)  we  oven  find  touches  of  humour.     Kf^ptian  litcraiuro 
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U  uut  without  itt  meriti,  bat  it  haa  that  want  of  loftj 
idtu  and  of  cliarm  which  is  characteriBtio  of  the  lit«ra- 
iura  of  natioua  which  have  written  verj  much  and  have 
had  no  other  meana  of  addreuing  mankind. 

ScuiiCf, — Fresh  information  ia  being  constantly  acquired 
»s  to  the  knowledge  of  science  possessed  by  the  ancient 
E^rptians.  Their  progress  in  astronomy  is  evident  from 
their  obeerrations,  and  still  more  from  the  cycles  they  formed 
for  the  adjustment  of  different  reckonings  of  time.  Their 
knowledge  of  geometry  is  attested  by  their  architecture, 
and  by  a  document  on  tue  lands  of  the  temple  of  Adfoo ; 
and  the  annual  inundation  must  have  made  careful  surveys 
and  records  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  landed 
property.  Very  great  mechanical  skill  must  have  been 
needed  to  move  the  vast  blocks  used  in  their  buildings, 
s.>metime3  for  very  long  distances,  in  part  by  difficult  land- 
routes,  and  then  to  pbce  them  in  position.  Considering 
the  want  of  iron,  and  of  any  but  the  very  simplest 
mechanical  appliances,  the  achievements  of  the  Egyptian 
architects  are  an  enigma  to  modern  science  (Brugsch, 
U .:.,  2d  ed.  52).  Chemistry  and  metallurgy  had  also 
miJe  great  progress.  The  hardening' of  the  bronze  tools 
with  which  they  cut  granite  is  a  proof  of  this,  and  the 
manner  in  which  Moses  destroyed  the  golden  calf  is  another 
evidence.  Medicine  and  surgery  were  much  studied,  and  the 
>tianA  were  in  those  sciences  only  inferior  to  the  Greeks. 

Ar*.4. — Of  the  arts  architecture  claims  the  first  place, 
■enlptnre  and  painting  being  subservient  to  it  among  the 
Egyptians.  Temples  were  not  built  tc  contain  statues,  bat 
statues  were  set  up  to  adorn  temples,  of  which  they  were 
a  part,  and  tbe  walls  were  covered  with  sculptures  and 
paintings  which  had  a  decorative  purpose.  The  groap  of 
these  arts  may  therefore  be  considered  as  a  whole,  and 
t^os  the  principle  they  expressed  may  be  best  discovered. 
This  principle  seems  not  to  have  been  accidental,  but  a 
deliberate  choice.  The  country  and  climate  afforded  the 
best  means  of  symbolixing  the  leading  idea  of  the  Egyptian 
religion  in  the  nuterial  forms  of  arL  Life  after  death  was 
that  idea,  and  it  found  expression  in  the  construction  of 
t^mbe  as  lasting  as  the  rocks  on  which  they  rested.  The 
pyrasiii  is  tba  first  form  cf  Egyptian  art,  and  modifications 
cf  iu  f:rm.  in  truncated  pyramids,  are  seen  in  the  main 
c-uuiz*j  c{  all  later  edifices  or  excavatipna  The  decora- 
tic::!  are??  s-;:'::ordinated  to  the  idea  of  commemoration,  and 
t£u  cTfrj  b.i:Ii.cg  wu  a:  once  religious  and  historicai  in 
i»  tzrp:i*L  Tz  this  the  Ejrptian  monuments  owe  a 
reMTT-ii  cTkziiiT  ;ia:  is  c.^t  afected  by  the  symmetrical 
q^aLr.*  ;:'  iera:::  art  n:r  by  :h»  use  of  strongly  contrasted 
oc  1 :  1^^  Tre  a.-s  is  al ^^j^  ii rs : r. ?d,  and  th e  colours,  bei eg 
§**sz  •- i»r  ir  i'.rzzz  wzz'.:£Z,'.  c^ts*.ie  the  monuments,  t>r 
11  i.-  :»__ji:  '^.'Jl.z  tJiJ— .  are  rrrer  diriaj.  The  efect 
J  tz^r.r  vii:  wjj  iziiziiL.  sni  wyzli  p^.^hably  net 
^.i-s  11 -1  ;r.ii::i  i^i  :is  lt,  zai  =::*  airan^fd.  In 
: ;:  »i    :  r^'ri  ::'  ii.  .-.'» ir.  Zzj^v^sr.  —ay  Like  its  p'ace 

i-.i:   i.'.i:    -;:=::.       Iii.-i   :-_  *^=.s  i^su::>»  i:   exre'j 

,  ••  •  .-••■ 

.li   „:c-i  :r:zi   L-sH.    Ivirii  .   jr*- 
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chief  object  of  every  man's  life  was  the  constraetiM  i  kk 
tomb,  and  the  moat  eosthr  penonal  ertnt  wu  the  fmmlit 
the  Egyptians  were  singukny  miithfal,  delisting  ia  nM 
and  the  dance,  and  ao  given  to  caricatnre  that  evtn  ii  lb 
representation  of  a  hmeral  ceremony  the  artist  csBBot  ail 
a  ludicrous  incident  Tlie  jdonUe  origin  of  the  laes  tmm 
as  apparent  here  aa  in  their  phyaical  type  and  their  rsli|iaa 
The  generous  qoalitiee  of  tlie  Shemite  are  being  psfpctmSj 
perverted  by  the  inferior  impolaes  of  the  Nigntian ;  isi 
again  the  bright  .elements  of  the  Nigritian  dartdir  m 
strangely  darkened  by  tlw  shadow  of  the  gloomy  teodaey 
of  the  Shemite. 

The  industrial  arts  were  carried  to  n  hi^  dsm  rf 
excellence  by  the  ancient  E^jptianik  In  wenving  and  il  lb 
processes  connected  with  the  mnnnfactnn  of  linen  tt^bei 
never  been  surpassed.  Their  pottery  wm  ocsDmlB 
quality  and  suitable  to  ita.Tariona  pnrpoaee,  and  thsir  fjm 
but  slightly  inferior  to  that  of  the  Oreeha.  In  the  mtti^ 
of  furniture,  and  instmmenti  of  miuie^  ▼seeeli  of  Midi 
alabaster,  and  other  material^  nnna  and 
ments,  they  showed  mat  taate  and  akiU,  and  thar  11 
on  Greek  art  through  the  Fhosniciana  m  vndonhted,  tlHj^ 
they  did  little  more  than  affoid  ■nggentsoM  to 
artiata  of  Hellaa. 

The  Egyptians  had  a  mat  ▼arietj  of  muied  n 
the  number  of  wluch  uowa  how  moch  t**ti!*^  wm  |ril 
to  the  art  Yariooa  Idnda  of  harn  are  npntmitA,  Ad 
with  the  hand,  and  of  lyns,  played  with  or  wilhoift  tla|h»' 
jtmm,  and  alao  a  gnitar.  Thara  ara  other 
ments,  for  whidi  it  iadificnll  to  find  n 
Egyptians  had  alaoflntei^  aing^  tad  doahla 
bourine  of  Tariooa  fofoi^  cym' 
of  different  kinds  bealSB  with  Iho 
trumpet,  and  tha  aacnd  aialruk  The  Bilituy  ■■ 
that  of  the  tramped  dram,  and  eyliadrieal  aaeas;  hrt 
all  the  instnunenta 
impoesible  to  form  any  < 
music,  nnlesB  we  may 
instramenta  the 
dition.  It  may 
ignorant  of  haraiony,  hal  hnwo ; 
tion.  The  music 

The  danccaof  both  aaa  nad  gidn  vara  of 
from  what  may  be  caUad  into  of  acQ^y  to 
menta.    The  " 

evidently  reseashlid  thoan  «f 
whose  dothing 

C^miowMa— We  kmam  Sidi  of  the  pdi«to  faMlid 
the  andcct  Egyptiaaa.    In  paitscalar  BorapiwHlilBid 
a  marriage  cersBcay  haa  jat  hmm  dbeawmd  on  the ! 
menta.     The  gnatoat  emHaar  nf  onck  ^w^  Hi  wm  kh 
funeral     The  period  of 
death,  and  lasted 
ing  t>Js  time  the 
ma=y  linen 
with  a  kind  of 

BwvcaO 


I  ^ 


aii  Linif  being 
p^ztad  with 


a  ABIT  una.] 
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of  tii«  rEver,  or  the  olinre  of  a  sacrbd  lake,  wHich 
■OMBd  in  order  lo  reach  the  place  m^  burial     A 

carrjing  the  nrntamj,  attcndi'd  \>r  maurnera, 
'7  another  boat,  and  folbned  by  otbsrs  contain- 
n,  olTerings,  and  all  thiogs  necessarY  for  the 
V.  Eg.,  pi.  83-86).     On  reaching  the'r-mb  the 

W!i3  placed  io  a  sepulchral  chamber,  v^uallf 
m  of  a  pit,  and  oQ'erings  for  the  welfare  p/  the 
■e  mnda  in  a  chapel  ia  the  upper  part  of  the  Ic-nb. 
liBced  (or  each  family,  ond  eometimea  for  tone 
;  and  in  the  caae  of  the  less  wealthy,  many  wtrt 
he  sepulchral  chambers  of  a  eingta  pit,  abova 
DO  strucCuro  or  grotto.  It  has  been  aJready 
, according  to  Diodorus,  every  one  was  judged  bj 
nal  before  the  right  of  burial  was  permitted,  and 

msy  be  a  eurTival  in  the  practice  of  the  modern 
Thich  prescribes  that  a  witness  must  ansnor  for 
iracter  of  the  deceased  before  bis  burial  (Modern 
h.  iiviiL).  After  tha  burial,  offerings  were  made 
mes  each  year  by  tha  family,  and  the  chief  in- 
gged  the  passer-by  to  cay  a  prayer  (oc  the  good 
itant  of  the  tomb.  These  customs  led  to  many 
a  maintenance  of  the  costly  pfeecdbed  offerings 
xea  must  i.iconTenient,  and  for  tbia  and  other 
la  bnrial.grounds  were  peopled  by  a  tribo  of 
teasinnal  embalmera  and  lower  priests,  who 
living  not  only  by  their  profession  but  alio  by 
Tsn  theft.     Yet  we  must  admire  tha  generosity 

the  Egyptians  lav^hed  their  riches  upon  the 
;  form  of   affection.      They  were  repaid   not 

natural  satis  fact  ion,  but  ftUo  by  the  wholesgnw 
that  there  are  unselfUh  and  ubproductivs  dim 

UoDEBM  Inhabitants. 
in  1834  estimated  the  population  of  H^ypt  at 
,000,000,  and  gave  the  following  number*  «■ 
B  of  the  leveral  classes  of  which  it  is  nuunly 

It  (f<llih«D  or  peutnts,  and  towns- 

1,760.000 

„.    .is(C«iitt}. 160,800 

«,  arTnrki 10,000 

6,000 

6,000 

a* S,000 

6,000 

er,  exclusive  of  the  Araha  of  the  dewrt,  nan- 

t  70.000  {Mod.  El/.,  Introduction). 

official  rettm  (IS^S)  estimatea  the  popalation 

HI  proTincel  as  follows : — 

■oper  (Upptr,  Middls,  ind  Lower) 5,261,000 

1,000.000 

,. 6,000,000 

kc 6,700,000 

resent  population  of  Egypt,  the  Muslima  con- 
i-eighths,  ond  nearly  four-fifths  of  that  of  the 
and  to  this  class,  and  more  particularly  to 
of  Cairo,  the  following  Bkelcii  of  personal 
ci  and  customs  will  relate,  save  io  aome  few 
I  will  be  distinpiiishod  from  the  real, 
)ing  the  personal  charactcrislics  of  this  remark- 
Mr  Lan^  in  the  first  chapter  of  Tht  Manntrt 
I  of  (tie  SMern  Ej'jplians  (which  was  written 
Enropean  inQuenco  was  felt  in  the  country,  and 
dly  ranks  as  the  only  book  of  autkority  on  the 

kl  the  Mntljm  ^lEyptiini  Attain  the  height  of  »haut  B 
t  9  inchu.     Mort  of  th*  children  under  9  or  10  jeui 

Yomi  T»pii.,       , 

Ij  v«ll-proT>OTtioa«iJ ;  tht 


the  women  Tny  bcmtUnll}  tumeJ,  atid  plamp 
loo  ttt.  I  bavt  nou  eno  coriialtnt  peruni  si 
'^g  t  fvw  in  the  Tbe1n>poIii  and  other  towc^  ^ 
of  UMctitity.     In  Oun,  and  Ibrongliont  (h*  i 


iithen 


IV  colour,  nsd  th 


ud  soft  akin;  tb*  reit  are  of  *  nomider- 
mnleiion.  The  people  of  Middle  Egjpt 
id  thoH  of  the  mare  Huthera  pro- 
lion — dukeet  towards 
^  raenJ  the  coantenuc* 
EftypUaae  (I  hers  epeak  of  ibe  oiiti]  ie  ol  ■  fine  otU 
form:  the  [onhrud  of  moderate  aiu,  uLdom  hieh,  but  giatnlly 
prominent;  tha  ija  an  deep  eank,  black  slid  briOinut;  the  noH  b 
■trtight,  but  rather  thick;  tbe  mouth  wiU-fonaad;  tb*  liu  are 
rather  full  than  otherwiu;  the  tcelh  particDlarW  beautiful;  th* 
beard  ii  camtDOnly  black  aad  mrl/,  but  icanty.  1  have  med  very 
few  indiTiduaii  of  Ihii  race  with  groj  ejee;  or  ialh»7,  few  penona 
BuppOMd  to  be  of  tfale  tvx;  tat  lam  incliaed  to  think  them  the 
oflepnng  of  Arab  women  bj  Turks,  or  other  foftign.ra.  Tha 
FclIahetD,  from  couatanl  upoeon  to  the  ion,  hsTa  a  habit  of  half- 
Great  EombFra  of  Uie  EgfptlBUi  are  blind  In  one  or  both  ajea. 
They  pnerall;  ihaT>  that  part  of  the  cheek  which  ii  above  th* 
lower  jaw,  and  hkewiaa  a  mall  space  Duder  the  lower  lip,  learbg, 
ho'Ter.  the  hair*  which  grow  in  tha  middl*  noder  th*  montb;  er, 
initFkd  of  >haTiiigthc>e  parts,  thcj  pluck  oat  th*  hair.  They  alao 
ehave  a  part  of  tha  beard  nnder  the  cbtn.  Yery  few  ibaVB  the  real 
of  (heir  bearde,  apd  nont  their  mooatach*.  The  former  they  luffer 
to  grow  lo  tb*  length  of  alntit  a  hand'a.braadth  below  tha  ohia 


itleaj 


neial  n 


. ofth* 


I  th*j  da  not  aJlow  to  tweame  so  tocg 
line  and  drinking.  Th*  piactic*  ol 
o;  Tor  a  greybeard  is  maeb  reapected. 


Propfast),  and  their  msuitach*  th*j  do  ni 

dyeing  lb* beard  !•  notoommoo;  .  .     „  ,   -- , 

The  Egrptiani  ihav*  alt  th*  rest  of  th*  hair,  or  laan  only  a 
tnCt  (called  '•haaaheh')iipoD  th*  crown  d  the  h*ad.  ....  Fnm 
the  ecB  of  abont  14  to  that  of  18  or  !D  [the  womsn^  ara  guarally 
model*  of  beauty  in  body  and  limbs;  and  In  coontioaae*  moat  of 
them  ar*  pleasing,  and  many  sTCM^ngly  lovely;  bnt  soon  after 
they  have  attained  thalr  pufect  growth,  thej  rapidly  daoUa*.'' 
Th*  ralaiing  nature  of  th*  climata,  and  othsr  preduposing  eanss^ 


dsTelop 
16  or  19 


16  or  16  they  genarally  attata  their  higheM  dagn*  of  nrfectlon. 
With  regard  to  thair  complailana,  th*  aame  ramarki  apply  to  than 

aa  to  tha  men,  with  only  tkii  difference,  that  thsir  faces,  Mng  gsn*- 


rally  veiled  w 

thoM  of  th*  mcD. 

oval  eonnlmanca,  thoi^h  ia  * 

Th*  eyts,  with  my  few  *ic'>ptioni,  ai 


cealmut  ol  th*  other  featon*  Qiowavar  plassiDf  the  latter  maj  1*), 
and  ia  r*Dd*red  still  mora  striking  by  a  pnetic*  nninral  among 
the  females  of  th*  hlghar  snd  muldl*  clime*,  and  T*iy  oonuuBa 
among  thoe*  of  th*  tower  orders,  which  U  that  of  blackaning  the 
edg*  ef  the  eyelid*  both  above  aad  below  tha  aja,  with  a  Uaek 
powdsr  called  'kohL" 

Both  Eeiec,  but  especially  the  women,  tattoo  aereral  putt 
of  the  peraoB,  and  the  latter  etaiii  their  handa  uid  fttt  with 
the  nd  dye  of  the  binni. 

The  drea*  of  the  men  of  the  upper  and  middle  claasea 
coosiEta  of  cotton  drftwen,  tnd  a  cotton  or  ailk  shirt  with 
rery  wide  sleeves.  Above  these  va  generally  worn  » 
waistcoat  without  sleeves,  kod  4  long  vest  of  ailk,  called 
kaftin,  which  ha«  hanging  Bleevea,  and  reache*  nearly  to 
tbe  anklea.  The  kaftin  ia  eooSned  by  the  girdle,  which  ii 
a  silk  scarf,  or  cashmere  or  other  woollen  shawL  Over  all 
is  worn  a  long  cloth  robe,  the  gibbeh  (or  jnbbeb)  somewhat 
resembling  tha  kaflin  in  abape,  bat  having  shorter  alaevea, 
and  being  open  in  front.  The  dresa  of  the  lower  order*  ie 
the  shirt  and  drawera,  and  waiatcoat,  with  an  ontei  ilurt  of 
blae  cotton  or  brown  woollen  ttoff ;  soma  wearakaftin. 
The  head-dress  of  all  ia  the  turban  wonnd  ronnd  a  aknll- 
eap.  TbU  cap  i«  usnally  the  ted  cloth  fea,  or  tatbooah, 
but  the  very  poor  wear  one  of  coarse  brown  fait,  and  ai* 
often  withoat  the  turban.  Many  profeaaioDs  aitd  rsligioti^ 
&e.,  are  diidDgoishad  by  the  shape  and  cobni  of  th* 
tnrbao,  and  vaiiou  claaaaa,  and  paitimlarl;  Mrrantil^  m 
nurked  by  th»  form  and  colour  et  thrlr  ihowi  tnLtlM  poor 
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go  nBoally  barefoot  The  ladles  wear  a  shirt  and  drawers, 
a  Tery  full  pair  of  silk  trousers,  and  a  close-fitting  yc3t  with 
hanging  sleeres  and  skirts,  open  down  the  front  and  at  the 
sides,  and  long  enough  to  turn  up  aud  fasten  into  the  girdle, 
whicli  is  generally  a  cashmere  shawl;  a  cloth  jacket,  richly 
embroidered  with  gold,  and  having  short  sleeves,  is  com- 
monly worn  over  the  vest.  The  hair  in  front  is  combed 
down  over  the  forehead  and  cut  across  in  a  straight  line ; 
behind  it  is  divided  into  very  many  small  plaits,  which 
hang  down  the  back,  and  are  lengthened  by  silken  cords, 
and  often  adorned  with  gold  coins  and  ornaments.  A  small 
tarboosh  is  worn  on  the  back  of  the  head,  sometimes  having 
a  plate  of  gold  fixed  on  the  crowni  and  a  handkerchief  is 
tastefully  bound  round  the  temples.  The  women  of  the 
lower  orders  have  trousers  of  printed  or  dyed  cotton,  and 
a  clase  waistcoat  All  wear  the  long  and  elegant  head-veiL 
This  is  a  simple  "  breadth  "  of  muslin,  which  passes  over 
the  head  and  hangs  down  behind,  one  side' being  drawn 
forward  over  the  face  in  the  presence  of  a  man.  A  lady's 
veil  is  of  white  muslin,  embroidered  at  the  ends  in  gold 
And  colours;  that  of  a  person  of  the  lower  class  is  simply 
dyed  blue.  Id  going  abroad  the  ladies  wear  above  their 
indoor  dress  a  loose  robe  of  coloured  silk  without  sleeves, 
and  nearly  open  at  the  sides,  and  above  it  a  large  envelop- 
ing piece  of  black  silk,  which  is  brought  over  the  head, 
and  gathered  round  the  person  by  the  arms  and  hands  on 
each  side.  A  face-veil  entirely  conceals  the  features,  except 
the  eyes ;  it  is  a  long  and  narrow  piece  of  thick  white 
muslin,  reaching  to  a  little  below  the  knees.  The  women 
of  the  lower  orders  have  the  same  out-door  dress  of  different 
materials  and  colour.  Ladies  use  slippers  of  yellow 
morocco,  and  abroad,  inner  boots  of  the  same  material, 
Above  which  they  wear,  in  either  case,  thick  shoes,  having 
only  toes.  The  poor  wear  red  shoes,  very  like  those  of 
the  men.  Among  the  upper  classes,  however,  the  dress  is 
rapidly  becoming  assimUated  to  that  of  Europeans  in  its 
most  preposterous  form. 

In  religion  the  Muslim  Egjrptians  are  Sunnees,  profess- 
ing the  creed  which  is  commonly  termed  '*  orthodox,"  and 
are  principally  of  the  persuasion  of  the  Shife'ees,  whose 
celebrated  founder,  the  imim  Esh.-^h&fe'ee,  is  buried  in 
the  great  southern  cemetery  of  Caira  Many  of  them  are, 
however,  Hanafees  (to  which  persuasion  the  Turks  chiefly 
belong),  and  in  parts  of  Lower,  and  almost  universally  in 
Upper,  £gypt,  M&likees. 

The  civil  administration  of  justice  is  conducted  in  four 
principal  courts  of  judicature,— that  of  the  Zibit,  or  chief 
of  the  police,  where  trivial  cases  are  summarily  disposed 
of;  the  Divan  el-Rhedivi,  in  the  citadel,  in  which  the 
khedive  or  his  deputy  presides,  and  where  judgment  is  given 
in  cases  which  either  do  not  require  to  be  referred  to  the 
two  other  courts  yet  to  be  mentioned,  or  which  do  not  fall 
within  their  province ;  the  Divan  el-Mahkemeh,  the  conrt 
of  the  cadi  (k&dee),  or  chief  jud^e,  who  must  be  a  Hanafee, 
and  who  was  formerly  a  Turk  sent  annually  from  Con- 
stantinople, but  is  now  appointed  by  the  khedive,  and 
paid  a  fixed  salary  of  4000  napoleons  a  year;  and  that  of 
the  muftee  of  the  Hanafees,  or  chief  doctor  of  the  law, 
who  decides  all  cases  of  difficulty.  There  are  besides  five 
minor  mahkemehs,  or  courts,  in  Cairo,  and  one  in  each  of 
the  neighbouring  towns  of  BooUk  and  Masr  Gl-'Ateekah, 
from  which  cases  are  always  referred  to  the  court  of  the 
kddre;  and  each  country  town  has  a  native  kidce,  whose 
authority  i^  generally  sufficient  for  the  villages  around. 
The  Council  ()f  the  'Ulemk,  or  learned  men,  consists  of  the 
abeykh,  or  religious  chief,  of  each  of  the  four  orthodox 
persuasions,  the  sheykh  of  the  great  mosque  called  the 
Ashar,  who  is  of  the  persuasion  of  the  Shife'ees,  and  is 
sometimes  its  sheykh,  the  kidee,  and  the  chief  (nakeeb) 
of  theShsreefs,'or  desceAdanta  of  the  Prophet,  with  several 


other  persons.  This  body  iry  until  lately  veir  povofv;, 
but  now  has  little  infinenea  OTer  the  khedive.  Cainii 
divided  into  qnartera  (HArah),  aacb  of  which  ku  in 
sheykh,  who  preserves  order  among  tha  paopls ;  and  tb 
whole  city  b  partitioned  into  eight  larger  divisiJans,  mA 
having  a  sheykh  called  Sheykh  et-Tumn.  Various  tudn 
al.so  have  their  sheikha  or  chiefs^  to  whom  refersnct  a 
made  in  disputes  respecting  the  craft;  and  the  scmon 
have  similar  heads  who  are  raeponaibla  for  their  bdiavioiL 
The  country  ia  divided  into  governmanta,  aa  before  sksiid, 
each  preaided  over  by  a  Tarkiah  offioery  having  the  titli  of 
mudeer,  and  subdivided  into  district'-  noder  the  eontrol  of 
native  officers,  bearing  the  titles  **  Mamoor  ^  and  "Ki&t.' 
A  responsible  person  called  Sheykh  al-Baled  (or  "shfjkk 
of  the  town"  or  '^ Tillage")  preaidea  over  each  smaU  ton 
and  village,  and  is  a  native  of  tha  plaiea.  It  moat  alsobi 
mentioned  that  the  Sa'eed,  or  Upper  Egypt,  ia  govcraedby 
a  pasha,  whose  residence  ia  at  Aajoot  Notwithstaaditi 
the  consistent,  able,  and  in  many  reapecta  commcndibl^ 
code  of  laws  which  haa  been  fonndad  on  the  Koria  isd 
the  Traditiona,  the  adminiitration  of  joatica  ia  lameatsUr 
faulty.  As  ia  the  custom  throughout  tha  East,  jndgmol 
in  Egypt  ia  usually  awayed  by  bribea,  and  a  poor  Bn% 
case  is  generally  hopeleas  when  his  mdveiaaiy  ia  rich  Te 
this  rule  there  have  been  soma  notable  azeaptioBa,  and  Ik 
memory  of  a  faw  virtoona  judgea  la  eheriahad  bj  the  ptopk; 
but  such  instancea  ara  vary  rara  TJia  monl  aad  oiil 
lawa  obaerred  by  tha  Mnalim  Egyptians^  baiDf  thesi  flf 
El-Islim,  will  be  noticed  alaawhera.  A  groat  afaoaa  fon«^ 
existed  in  "Egfyit  in  tha  ayatem  of  fonsnlar  jvrisdidini 
Nativea  Irere  compelled  to  ane  a  f ofdgnar  bafoia  As  IstMrt 
consul,  and  in  nine  caaea  oat  of  ten  lost  thair  canaa  S» 
larly  it  was  very  difficult  for  a  foraignar  of  ooa  aatioa  li 
obtain  jnatioe  against  one  of  anothar  natun  at  tha  ksls% 
consttlatei  Thia  aboaa  haa  now  bean  dona  awiiy.  Al  Ai 
instance  of  Nubar  Paaha,  and  aftar  tha  dalibanlMiafa 
European  commiaaion,  thraa  Oonrta  «f  Fint  iMlnesil 
Alexandria,  Cairo,  and  lamaOia,  and  a  Gout  of  Appvlil 
Alexandria,  were  eatabliahad  in  1876,  pnadad  amr  If 
mixed  benches  of  Eoropaana  and  nattvaa,  tka  Iwii  hnst 
the  minority,  and  employing  a  new  eoda  baaad  on  the  (M 
NapoUon^  with  such  additiona  from  ICnalna  kw  aa  mm 
poaaibla.  These  courta  dadda  all  caaaa  betwam  tfcsQa— » 
ment  or  native  autgaeta  and  fonignani  and  WivMi 
foreigners  of  different  nationalitiaa ;  aad  than  caa  be  » 
douU  that  th^  will  axaieiaa  n  grant  infl»a>oa  far  gsai  sa 
the  administration  of  jnatioa  in  'E^jpL,  U  k  la  ha  hsfid 
that  in  cootm  of  tima  th^  ma/  aiiMnada  tha  aU 
system  in  all  causes.  At  praaant  taay  do  bat 
the  consular  aystem. 

It  is  very  worthy  of  notioa^  that  in  Gbiia^  aa  k  lai 
other  Muslim  cifeiai,  any  ooa  ma/  obtun  giataitaw^  ■ 
elementary  education,  and  ha  who  daairaa  tha  faDml  sllrii- 
able  education  may  recaiTa  that  ako  vithont  tha  p^M* 
of  a  single  fee,  by  joining  a  rkm  frf  atndaati  inn  calh|lrti 
mosquei  Tha  elemental  iaatnction  vhkh  maat  bHt» 
ceive  consists  chiefly  of  nadni&  and  laming  tha  Is* 
by  heart ;  day-achooU,  aa  aharitmbla  iBatkntkna^  afcaaid  ii 
Odro,  and  every  town  poaaaaaaa  ila  idool;  a  trilkc  Im^ 
the  fikee  (or  maatar)  k  tha  onlv  apaBM  acniiai  ly  *■ 
scholars.  Girls  are  aaldon  tn^  najthay  hamdaaiik 
work.  The  children  of  both  nen^  matfk  Ihoaa  d  *i 
wealthy,  have  genaiaU^  a  ?aiy  dii^  and  davM^  W>^ 
ance ;  and  often  intantunal  lijglart  u  idnytad  to  aaart  Ik 
effecta  of  the '<  evil  aya,*  of  i^U  thn '^ 
great  dread.  Tha  chiUran  •(  Ihn 
sivaly  indolnd,  wbik  tha  Mar 
offspring.  The  leading  dnctnMi  «f 
hatied  for  all  nligioM  h«l  tkriv 
enea  for  thair  paianti  and  As 
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ThiB  deferaoco  towaids  parents  cannot  fail  to  strike  eyery 
foreigner  who  Tisits  Egypt,  and  does  not  ceaae  wkb  the 
children's  growth,  presenting -an  example  well  worthy  of 
imitation  in  the  West  Circomcieion  is  obserred  at  aboiil 
the  age  of  five  or  six  years,  when  the  boy  is  paraded,  gene- 
Tally  with  a  bridal  procession,  on  a  gaily  caparisoned  horse^ 
«nd  dre«sed  iu  woman's  clothse.  Some  parents,  however, 
«nd  most  of  the  learned,  prefer  a  quieter  and  less  expenaiva 
«eremoQV  (Jfodfrn  Eyyptian$^  chap,  xxvii.). 

It  is  deemed  disreputable  for  a  yonng  man  not  to  marry 
^rhen  he  has  attained  a  suflScient  age  ;  there  are  therefore 
few  unmarried  men.  Girls,  in  like  manner,  marry  very 
Toong,  some  even  at  ten  years  of  age,  and  few  remain  single 
Owyood  the  age  of  sixteen ;  they  are  generally  very  prolific 
The  bridegroom  never  sees  his  future  wife  before  the  wed- 
ding night,  an  evil  which  is  somewhat  mitigated  by  the 
facility  of  divorce.  A  dowry  is  alwajns  given,  and  a 
marriage  ceremony  performed  by  a  fikee  (a  schoolmaster, 
or  one  who  recites  the  Korau),  in  the  presenoe  of  two  wit- 
nesses ,  the  ceremony  Is  very  simple,  but  constitutes  a 
lec^  marria^e^  The  bridal  of  a  virc^in  is  attended  with 
^eat  fe^itivity  and  rejoicmg,  a  grandee"^  wedding  some- 
times continumg  eleven  days  and  njghta.  On  the  last  day, 
which  should  be  that  termmatmg  with  the  eve  of  Friday, 
or  of  Mondi),  the  bride  ii»  taken  m  proceasion  to  the  biide* 
l^rroom's  house,  accompanied  by  her  female  frienda,  and  a 
L  nd  of  miuiciaoB,  jucglera,  wrestlers,  kc  As  before  stated, 
A  boy  about  to  be  circumcised  joins  m  such  a  proceasion, 
or,  frequently,  a  succession  of  such  boys.  A  Muslim  ii 
Allowed  by  hid  religion  four  wives ;  but  advantage  is  rarely 
taken  of  this  liceuce,  and  very  few  attempt  to  keep  two 
wives  in  one  house  :  the  expense  and  di&comfort  which 
polygimy  entails  act,  therefore,  os  a  restriction  to  its  general 
adoption.  A  man  may,  however,  possess  any  number  of 
coucubino  slaves,  who.  though  objects  of  jealousy  to  the 
iegal  wife,  are  yet  tolerated  by  her  in  consideration  of 
lier  superior  position,  and  conceded  power  over  them,  a 
power  which  she  uften  uses  with  great  tyranny ;  but  certain 
privileges  are  possessed  by  the  concubine,  especially  if  ahe 
have  born  a  son  to  her  master.  Such  slaves  are  commonly 
Itept  only  by  grandees,  the  generality  of  the  Muslim 
Egyptians  being  content  with'  one  wife.  A  divorce  is 
Tendered  obligatory  by  the  simple  words  "Thou  art 
-divorced,'*  and  a  triple  divorce  is  irrevocable  under  ordinary 
circumstances.  Tbe  hareem  system  of  appointing  separate 
apartments  to  the  women,  and  secluding  them  from  the 
gaze  of  men,  is  observed  in  Egypt  as  in  other  Muslim 
countries,  but  less  strictly.  Mr  Lane  (ibid,  ch.  vi.^  says — * 
*^  I  believe  that  in  Egypt  the  women  are  jjeneraliy  under 
lejss  restraint  than  in  any  other  country  of  the  Turkish 
empire ;  so  that  it  is  not  uncommon  to  see  females 
of  the  lower  orders  flirting  and  jesting  with  men  in  public, 
and  men  laying  their  hands  upon  them  very  freely. 
Still  it  might  bo  imagined  that  tbe  women  of  the  higher 
and  middle  classes  feel  themselves  severely  oppressed, 
and  are  much  discontented  with  the  state  of  seclusion 
to  which  they  are  subjected  ;  but  this  is  not  commonly  the 
case;  on  tbe  coutrary, an  Egyptian  wife  who  is  attached  to 
her  budbaud  is  apt  to  think,  if  he  allow  her  unusual  liberty, 
that  he  neglects  bur,  and  docs  not  sufficiently  love  her ; 
and  to  envy  those  wives  who  are  kept  and  watched  with 
greater  strictness."  The  females  of  an  Egyptian  household 
never  sit  in  tbe  prescucc  of  tbo  master,  but  attend  him  at 
his  meals,  aud  are  treated  in  every  respect  as  inferiors. 
The  mother,  however,  forms  a  remarkable  exception  to 
this  rule  ;  in  rare  instances,  also,  a  wife  becomes  a  com- 
panion to  her  husband.  On  the  other  hand,  if  a  pair  of 
women's  shoes  are  placed  outside  the  door  of  the  hareem 
apartments,  they  are  understood  to  signify  that  female 
Tisitors  are  within,  and  a  man  is  sometimes  thus  excluded 


from  the  upper  portion  of  his  own  house  for  many  dayi.< 
Ladies  of  the  npper  or  middle  classes  lead  a  life  of  extreme 
inactivity,  spending  their  time  at  the  bath,  which  is  th« 
general  place  of  gossip,  or  in  receiving  visits,  embroidering 
and  the  like,  and  in  absolute  doictfar  nuntt.  It  is  ther^ 
fore  no  cause  for  wonder  that  their  tone  of  morals  is 
generally  low.  fioth  sexes  are  abstemious  in  their  food, 
though  fond  of  pastry,  sweetmeats,  and  fruit  Tbe 
principsl  meals  are  breakfast,  about  an  hour  after  suorise ; 
dinner,  or  the  mid-day  meal,  at  noon ;  and  supper,  which 
is  the  chief  meal  of  the  day,  a  little  after  sunset.  Coffeo 
is  taken  at  all  hours,  and  is,  with  a  pipe,  presented  at  leasl 
obce  to  each  guest  Tobacco  is  the  great  luxury  of  the 
men  of  all  classes  in  Egypt,  who  begin  and  end  the  day 
with  it,  and  generally  smoke  all  day  with  little  intemussion. 
Many  women,  also,  especially  among  the  rich,  adopt  the 
habit  Men  who  can  afford  to  keep  a  horse,  mule,  or  ass, 
are  very  seldom  seen  to  walk,  and  numberless  exeelleot 
asses  are  to  be  hired  in  Cairo.  Ladies  always  ride  asses 
and  sit  astride.  Tber  poorer  classes  are  of  cooise  unable  to 
observe  the  hareem  system,  but  the  women  are  in  general 
carefully  reiled  Some  of  them  keep  small  shops,  and  all 
fetch  wator,  make  fuel,  and  oook  for  their  householdik 
The  food  of  the  poor  is  very  meagre  ;  flesh  meat  is  rarely 
tasted  by  them,  and  (besides  bread)  dates,  raw  cucumbers, 
and  omons  are  their  common  food,  with  aoaked  beans, 
roasted  ears  of  Indian  corn,  &c 

In  their  social  intercourse  the  Muslim  Egyptians  are 
regular,  and  observe  many  forms  of  salutation  and  muclt 
etiquette  ;  yet  they  are  very  affable,  entering  into  conversa- 
tion with  strangers  at  shops  and  elsewhere  Their  courtesy 
and  dignity  of  manner  are  vsry  striking,  and  are  combined 
with  ease  and  a  fluency  of  diecoarse.  Of  their  mental  quali- 
fications Mr  Lane  {ibid,  ch.  xiil)  remark*— "The  natural  or 
innate  character  of  the  modern  Egyptians  is  altered,  in  a 
remarkable  degree,  by  their  religion,  laws,  and  government^ 
as  well  as  by  the  climate  and  other  causes;  and  to  form  a 
just  opinion  of  it  is  therefore  very  difficult  We  may,  bow. 
ever,  confidently  state  that  they  are  endowed,  in  a  higher 
degree  than  moet  other  people,  with  some  of  the  more 
important  mental  qualities,  particularly  quickness  of 
apprehenaioD,  a  ready  wit,  and  a  retentive  memoiy.  In 
youth  they  generally  possess  these  and  other  intellectual 
powers  ;  but  the  causes  above  alluded  to  gradually  leesen 
their  mental  energy."  Their  principal  virtues  are  piety 
and  strong  religious  feeling,  a  strict  observance  of  the 
iigunctioDs  of  £1-Isl4m,  and  a  constantly  professed  sense 
of  God's  presonce  and  over-ruling  providence,  combined, 
however,  with  religious  pride  and  hypocrisy.  Their  com- 
mon discourse  is  full  of  ssseverations  and  expressions 
respecting  sacred  things,  often,  however,  used  with  % 
levity  which  it  is  difficult  for  a  person  unsoquainted  with 
their  feelings  easily  to  reconcile  with  their  respect  for  Qod. 
They  entertain  an  excessive  reverence  for  their  Prophet ; 
and  the  Korin  is  treated  with  the  utmost  respect — 
never,  for  example,  being  placed  in  a  low  situation — and 
this  is  the  case  with  everything  they  esteem  holy.  They 
are  fatalists,  and  'bear  cJamities  with  perfect  resignation 
to  the  Divine  will.  Their  filial  piety  and  respect  for  the 
aged  have  been  bofore  mentioned,  and  benevolence  and 
charity  are  conspicuous  in  their  character ;  poverty  is  thsro- 
fore  not  accompanied  by  the  distressing  circumstances  which. 
too  frequently  attend  it  in  Europe.  Humanity  to  dumb 
animals  is  another  virtue,  and  cruelty  is  openly  discounte- 
nanced in  their  streets,  even  to  unclean  animals  ;  this  ta, 
however,  unfortunately  wearing  off  in  consequence  of  their 
intercourse  with  Franks.  Their  affability,  cheerfulness^' 
and  hoepitality  are  remarkable,  as  well  as  frugality  and 
temperance  in  food  and  drink,  scmpuloas  cleanliness,  ^  love 
of  country,  and  honeUy  in  tbo  payment  of  debt    It  should 
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\ie  added,  however,  that  the  Egj^iianfl  rarely,  if  ever,  exer- 
cise their  social  virtues  but  towards  pcr&ous  of  their  own 
liersuasion  and  coantry.  Their  vices  arc  indolence,  ob- 
stinacy, ond  licentiousDcss,  CK(vcciaUy  among  tLc  women, 
cupidity  (mitigated  by  generufiit;),  envj',  a  disregard  for 
the  truth,  and  a  habit  cf  cursing.  Murders,  and  other 
grave  crimes  of  this  nature,  are  rarely  committed,  but  petty 
thefts  are  very  common. 

*'  The  Anibic  spuken  by  the  miJdle  and  higher  classes 
in  Cairo  is  generally  inferior,  in  point  of  grammatical  cor- 
rectness and  pronunciation,  to  the  dialects  of  tho  Bedawecs 
of  Arabia,  and  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns  in  their  im- 
mediate vicinity,  but  much  to  be  preferred  to  those  of  Syria, 
and  still  more  to  those  of  the  'NVestcm  Arabs"  (Lane,  ibid. 
ch.  ix.).  Tho  language  varies  in  Upi)or  and  Lower  Egj'pt, 
and  in  more  cora>ct  inland  than  near  the  Mediterranean. 

In  the  decay  of  Arab  literature,  Cairo  still  holds  the 
chief  place  as  a  scat  of  learning,  and  its  university,  the 
Azhtir,  is  undoubtedly  the  first  of  thu  Eastern  world.  Its 
professors  teach  **  grammatical  inflexion  and  syntax, 
rhetoric,  versificatfon,  logic,  theology,  the  exposition  of  the 
Kur  an,  the  Traditions  ot  the  Prophet,  the  complete  science 
of  jurL-iprudcnce,  or  rather  of  leligious,  moral,  civil,  and 
criminal  law,  which  is  chie6y  founded  on  the  Kur-^  and 
the  Tradition)^,  together  with  arithmetic  as  far  as  it  is  use- 
ful in  matters  of  lair.  Lectures  are  also  given  on  algebra, 
and  on  the  calculations  of  the  Mohammadan  calendar,  the 
times  of  prayer,  6ic"  (Lane,  ibid.).  The  students,  as  already 
remarked,  pay  no  lees,  and  the  professors  receive  no 
ealaries.  The  latter  maintain  themselves  by  private  teach- 
in^:,  and  by  copying  manuscripts,  and  the  former  in  the 
same  manner,  or  by  reciting  the  Koriin.  The  students  are 
now  said  to  amount  to  the  nnmber  of  11,000.  Except  the 
professors  of  literatum,  few  Eg^'ptiausare  taught  more  than 
to  read  and  write  ;  and  of  these,  still  fewer  can  read  and 
write  well  Tho  women,  as  before  mentioned,  are  very 
rarely  taught  even  to  read. 

Science  is  but  little  studied,  and  barbers  generally  ])rac- 
tise  medicine  and  surgery.  Mehemet  Ali  endeavoured 
to  improve  this  state  of  things,  by  sending  young  men  to 
Europe  for  the  purpose  of  scientific  study,  and  by  establish- 
ing various  schools,  with  the  same  object,  in  Egypt.  His 
improvements  have  been  continued  by  the  present  khedive, 
Ismail  Pasba,  with  some  success. 

In  common  with  other  Muslims,  those  of  Egypt  have 
very  many  snpe:stilions,  some  of  which  are  peculiar  to 
themselves.  Tombs  of  saints  abound,  one  or  more  being 
found  in  every  town  and  villuge ;  and  no  traveller  up  the 
Kile  can  fail  to  remark  how  every  prominent  monutaiu  has 
the  sepulchre  of  its  patron  saint.  The  great  saints  of 
£g}'pt  are  the  imdm  E6L-ShufeVt>,  founder  of  the  persuasion 
called  after  him,  the  scy\  id  Ahoiad  El-Bcdawoe,  and  the 
6e3r}'id  Ibraheem  Ed-Dasookee,  both  of  whom  were  founders 
of  orders  of  dervishes.  The  former  cf  these  two  is 
buried  at  tho  town  of  Tanta,  in  tho  Delta,  and  his  tomb 
attracts  many  thouivands  of  visitors  annually  to  his  prin- 
cipal festival ;  the  hitter  is  also  much  revered,  and  his 
festival  diuws  tc;:^'*hv'r,  iu  like  manner,  guat  crowds  to  his 
biitLp'.Lui\  tLs  town  of  Ei  Daiiook.  But,  bebidos  the 
gravt.^  vif  hi.r  i-ativt  saints,  Ecypt  loa^ts  t.f  thonc  of  scverul 
mc:i!^.'.:i  of  iLc  I'M-jih.-i  e.  fuHjiiy  :  the  tomb  of  the  .scyyidch 
Zeyn  1,  iliu-.l.t-.r  i!  'A.'ie,  tiiat  of  the  seyyiik-h  Sekicneh, 
daii.'ii'.ir  of  i«-ili»:.i  wi,  and  ti..ii  ol  tl.c  fctvyidvh  Ncft-epeli, 
|{ri-..t  ^-lar.il  duU.'Lt^r  of  ill  II  L-aii,  u!l  of  wliicli  ure  ht-id  in 
LilIi  \t.i:  r.iii>>ii  Tue  n.i.^iiiiCot  tlie  IliLoaiievn  (or  that 
of  li"  "  t\iu  Ji.^.^.i^«  ■ )  in  il.v  must  rLVt.xiiCLJ  shrine  in 
the  c-.i.j*ir;, ,  u:.<l  i>  bolK-vcl  to  rLiilaiii  *\i\i  head  of  El* 
Hose;  •!.  .\'  ^■..hi.ctrd  Willi  til"  .-uit;i>tiii\jus  pHiCticvs  of 
E^'yi  t,  .'■  .\..  :.i ."«  ii.ii.«!  Le  ciciituiUL''!,  of  whom  there  are 
ma.jv  1 1  :■.-:    *■■....:  i:-.  tLai  .»»'i:.:iy,  the  f.;llov\ini;  being  the 


most  celebrated  : — (1)  the  Rifi'eeyeh,  and  their  lecti  tbs 
'HwiLneeyeh  and  Saadecyeh;  (2)  the  Kidirseyeh;  ^^) 
the  Ahmedeeyeh,  or  followers  of  the  sevyid  Ahmad  El* 
Bedawse,  and  their  sects  the  BeiyoomeeTeh,  Shaariweeytk, 
Shinniweeyeh,  and  many  others ;  and  (4)  the  Barihimeh,  or 
followers  of  the  seyyid  Itr&heem  Ed-Dajiookee>  Thos  an 
all  presided  over  by  a  direct  descendant  of  the  etlriia 
Aboo-Bekr,  called  the  Sheykh  El-Bekree.  The  Saadecyeh 
ore  the  most  famous  for  channing  and  eating  live  aerprnta, 
&c.f  and  the  'Hwineeyeh  for  eating  fire,  ^aas,  Ac  The 
Egyptians  firmly  believe  in  the  efficacy  of  channs,  a  belief 
which  is  associated  with  that  in  an  omnipresent  and  over- 
ruling Providence.  Thns  the  doera  of  houses  an  inacr.bci 
with  sentences  from  the  Korin,  or  the  Uke»  to  pitstrve 
from  the  evil  eye,  or  avert  the  dangen  of  an  uUacky 
threshold ;  similar  inscriptions  may  be  obaerved  over  mcH 
shops,  whilo  almost  every  oae  carries  some  charm  about  hia 
I>crson.  Among  so  superstitions  a  people,  with  whom,  u 
we  have  already  seen,  science  is  in  a  reiy  low  state,  it  ia 
not  to  be  wondered  that  the  so-called  sciences  of  magir, 
astrology  in  the  place  of  astronomy,  and  alchemy  in  that 
of  chemistry,  are  in  a  comparatively  flourishing  eooditioD. 
Since  the  time  of  the  Turkish  conqaest,  the  aiu  m  Egy^t 
have  rapidly  fallen  into  decay ;  this  is  partly  attribatable 
to  the  deportation  of  most  of  the  skilled  artificen  of  Oura 
to  Constantinople  by  the  sultan  Selim,  but  it  is  manly 
owing  to  the  mismle  of  the  Turkish  pashas,  who  hsva 
successively  domineered  over  this  nnfortunate  comitiy. 
Cairo  contains  the  most  splendid  specimens  of  Aiib 
architecture  of  any  part  of  the  Arabian  empire ;  hot  at 
present  new  buildings  are  erected  after  the  OoBataa- 
tinopolitan  model,  or,  what  is  still  worae,  the  |NiRly 
European — ^both  s^Iea  immeasurably  inferior  to  the  Afab, 
and  very  ill  suited  to  the  reqniremenu  of  the  cUnata.  Ia 
like  maimer,  every  otlier  kind  of  natiTO  art  is  gradoally 
perishing ;  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  even  ahodd  tbs 
people  l^  relieved  from  oppression  and  bad  gorenuDCBir 
theur  industry  will  be  encouraged  rather  to  adopt  imagiBary 
improvements  imported  from  Europe,  than  to  cultivata  tka 
beautiful  taate  of  their  anceston.  Tlio  mannfactvna  ef 
the  present  inhabitants  of  Egypt  are  generally  inferior  to 
those  of  other  Eaatem  nations,  their  handicrafts  an 
clumsy,  and  the  inevitable  reaalta  of  tyranny  are  flrciy- 
where  evident;  nevertheleaa,  the  curiova  abopak  tk« 
markets  of  different  trades  (the  shops  of  ca^  trade  baiag 
generally  congregated  in  one  street  or  district),  the  aa^ 
merchant  aitting  before  his  shop,  ihe  musical  and  qaaiat 
streelK^riea  of  ue  pictnresqne  Tenders  of  lreit»  aharbi^ 
water,  &&,  with  the  everchanging  and  many-coloorei 
throng  of  passengera,  all  render  the  streefia  of  Gain  a 
delightful  study  for  the  lover  of  Arab  life,  nowhere  dw  ta 
bo  seen  in  such  perfection,  or  with  so  fine  a  backyviad  d 
magnificent  buildings. 

Among  the  luxurious  habtta  of  the  Egyptians  mt  U 
chuiscd  the  immoderate  nae  of  lobaoeo  (aa  before  mentioaad) 
and  cofTce .  They  are,  however,  rarely  guilty  of  tba  m  (^ 
drunkenness,  wine  being  prohibited  l^  the  Korin.  Eatcf* 
of  opium,  and  smokers  of  hsmi^  callsd  hasheesh,  sn  art 

I  uncommon,  though  they  are  always  of  the  drega  of  ^ 
people.    The  bath  is  a  favourite  raaoit  of  both  sexn  aaJ  lA 

;  classes.     In  Cairo  alone  are  upwards  of  aizty  pohlic  tokfc 

j  and  every  good  house  has  a  private  bath  Thdr  tarn- 
meuts  are  generally  not  of  n  violent  kind,  being  ntbtf  ia 
keeping  with  the  sedenury  habits  of  tho  people,  and  thi  b"* 
of  the  climate.     They  are  aoqnaintad  with  cbeaa,  drasffcifc 

I  backgammon,  and  other  gamee,  among  wbich  ia  one  V'"^ 
to  thcni.svlvea,  called  Mankalah,  and  pbyed  with  eoeii* 
The  game  of  the  gereed  requirea  graat  bodify  ffartffi 
and  wrestlers,  &c.,  are  found  In  tbo  coODtiy,  ihnagl  »| 
in  any  number.     MuAc  «  the  moat  favoorita  iitia** 
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of  the  people  of  Egypt ;  the  soogs  of  the  boatmen,  the 
religious  chants,  and  the  cries  in  the  streets  are  all 
fflosicaL  Tlierd  are  male  and  female  musical  performers  ; 
the  former  are  both  instrumental  and  vocal,  the  latter 
(called  'Almeh,  pi  'Awdlim)  generally  vocal  The  'Aw&lim 
are,  as  their  name  (**  learned  ")  implies,  generally  accom- 
plished women,  and  shuuld  not  be  confounded  with  the 
Qhaw&zee,  or  dancing-girls.  There  are  many  kinds  of 
musical  instruments.  The  music,  vocal  and  instrumental, 
is  generally  of  little  compass,  and  in  the  minor  key ;  it  is 
therefore  plaintive,  and  strikes  a  European  ear  as  somewhat 
monotonous,  though  often  possessing  a  simple  beauty,  and 
the  charm  of  antiquity,  for  there  is  little  doubt  that 
favourite  airs  have  been  handed  down  from  remote  ages. 
The  prophet  Mohammad  condemned  music,  and  its  pro- 
fessors are  in  consequence  lightly  esteemed  by  the  generality 
of  Muslims,  who  nevertheless  scruple  not  to  enjoy  their 
performances,  and  resort  to  the  coffee-shops  and  to  private 
feetivities,  where  they  are  almost  always  to  be  found. 

The  Qhawdzee  (sio  GhiLzeeyeh)  form  a  separate  class, 
very  similar  to  the  gypsies.  They  always  intermarry 
among  themselves  only,  and  are  all  brought  np  to  the 
venal  profession.  Their  performances  are  too  well  known 
to  need  a  description  here,  but  it  should  be  observed  that 
the  religious  and  learned  Egyptians  hold  them  to  be 
improper.  They  dance  in  public,  at  fajrs  and  religions 
festivals,  and  at  private  festivities,  but  m)t  in  respectable 
booses,  whether  before  ths  men  or  the  ladiea.  Mehemet 
All  banished  them  to  Isn^,  in  Upper  Egypt ;  and  the  few 
that  remained,  occasionally  dancing  in  Csuro,  called  them- 
•elvee  'Aw4lim,  to  avoid  punishment  A  most  objection- 
able class  of  male  dancers  also  exists,  who  imitate  the 
dances  of  the  Qhaw&zee,  and  dress  iu  a  kind  of  nondescript 
female  attire.  Not  the  least  curious  of  the  public  per- 
formances are  those  of  the  serpent-charmers,  who  are 
generally  RifA'ee,  or  Saadee  dervishes.  Their  power 
over  serpents  has  been  doubted  by  moet  European 
travellers,  yet  their  performances  remain  unexplained ;  and 
apparently  they  possess  means  of  ascertaining  the  haunts 
of  those  and  ^ther  reptiles,  and  of  alluring  them  forth ; 
they,  however,  always  extract  the  fangs  of  venomous 
serpents.  Jugglers,  rope-dancers,  and  farce-players  must 
also  be  mentioned.  In  the  principal  coffee-shops  of  Cairo 
are  to  be  found  reciters  of  romances,  surrounded  by 
mterested  audiences.  They  are  of  three  classes,  and  recite 
from  several  works,  among  which  was  formerly  included 
the  Thousand  and  One  Nights;  but  manuscripts  of  the  latter 
have  become  so  rare  as  to  render  it  almost  impossible  to 
obtain  a  copy. 

The  periodical  public  festivals  are  exceedingly  interest- 
ing, and  many  of  the  remarkable  observances  with  which 
they  abound  are  passing  away.  The  nrst  ten  days  of  the 
Mohammadan  year  are  held  to  be  blessed,  and  especially 
the  tenth ;  and  many  curious  and  superstitious  prac- 
tices are  observed  .on  these  days,  particularly  by  the 
women.  The  tenth  day,  being  the  anniversary  of  the 
martrydom  of  El-Hoseyn,  the  mosque  of  the  Hasaneyn 
is  thronged  to  excess,  mostly  by  women.  Following 
the  order  of  the  lunar  year,  the  next  festival  is  that  of 
the  Return  of  the  Pilij^rims,  which  is  the  occasion  of 
great  rejoicing,  many  having  friends  or  relatives  in  the 
caravan.  The  Mahmal,  a  kind  of  covered  litter,  first 
originated  by  the  celebrated  queen  8heger-ed-Durr,  is 
brought  into  tho  city  in  procession,  though  not  with  as 
much  pomp  aa  when  it  leaves  with  the  pilgrims.  These 
and  other  processions  have  lost  much  of  their  effect  since 
the  extinction  of  the  >5emlook3,  and  the  gradual  disuse  of 
gorgeous  dress  for  tho  retainers  of  the  officers  of  state.  A 
regiment  of  regular  infantry  makes  but  a  sorry  substitute 
lor  the  splendid  cavalcade  of  former  times.     The  Birth  of 


the  Prophet  (^loolid  en-Nebee),  which  is  celebrated  in  tlie 
beginning  of  the  third  month,  is  the  greatest  festival  of 
the  whole  year.  During  nine  days  and  nights  its  religious 
ceremonies  are  observed  at  Cairo,  in  the  open  space  (^ed 
the  Ezbekeeyeh.  Next  in  time,  and'also  iu  importance,  is 
the  Moolid  £1-Hasaneyn,  commemorative  of  the  birth  of 
El-Hoseyn,  and  lasting  fifteen  days  and  nights ;  and  at  the 
same  time  is  kept  the  Moolid  of  Es-Silih  Eiyoob,  the  last 
king  but  one  of  the  Eiyoobee  dynasty.  In  the  seventh 
month  occur  the  Moolid  of  the  seyyideh  Zeyneb,  and  the 
commemoration  of  the  Mear&g,  or  the  Prophet's  miraculous 
journey  to  heaven.  Early  in  the  tenth  month  ^Shioabdn), 
the  Moolid  of  the  imAm  Esh-Shdfe'ee  is  observea ;  and  the 
night  of  the  middle  of  that  month  has  its  peculiar  cnstoms, 
being  held  by  the  Muslims  to  l«  that  on  which  the  fate  of 
all  living  is  decided  fur  tho  ensuing  year.  Then  follows 
Kamad^n,  the  month  of  abstinence,  a  severe  trial  to  the 
faithful ;  and  the  Lesser  Festival  (El-'Eed  es-Sagheer), 
which  commences  Showw&l,  is  hailed  by  them  with  delight. 
A  few  days  after,  the  Kisweh,  or  new  covering  for  the 
Kaabeh  at  Meecca,  is  taken  in  procession  from  the  citadel, 
where  it  is  always  manufactured,  to  the  mosque  of  tho 
Hasaneyn  to  be  completed;  and,  later,  the  caravan  of 
pilgrims  departs,  when  the  grand  procession  of  the  Mahmal 
takes  place.  On  the  tenth  day  of  the  last  month  of  tho 
year,  the  Great  Festival  (£l-'£ed  el-Kebeer).  or  that  of  tho 
Sacrifice,  doses  the  calendar. 

The  rise  of  the  Nile  is  natnrally  the  occasion  of  annual 
customs,  some  of  which  are  doubtless  relics  of  antiquity; 
these  are  observed  according  to  the  Coptic  year.^  The  com- 
mencement of  the  rise  is  fixed  to  the  night  of  the  11th  of 
Ba-ooneh  (Payni),  the  17th  of  June,  and  is  called  that  of 
the  Drop  (Leylet  en-Nuktah),  because  a  miraculont  drop 
is  then  supposed  to  fall,  and  cause  the  sw  jg  of  the  river. 
The  real  rise  commences  at  Cairo  about  the  summer  solstice, 
or  a  few  days  later  ;  and  on  about  the  3d  of  July  a  crier 
in  each  district  of  the  city  begins  to  go  hit  daily  rounds, 
announcing,  in  a  quaint  chant,  the  increase  of  water  in  the 
Nilometer  of  the  island  of  £r-B6dah.  When  the  river  has 
risen  20  or  21  feet,  he  proclaims  the  Wefk  en-Neel,  *'  Com- 
pletion **  or  "  Abundance  of  the  Nile."  On  the  following 
day,  the  dam  which  closes  the  canal  of  Cairo  is  cut  with  much 
ceremony,  and  this  is  the  signal  for  letting  the  inundation 
over  the  surface  of  tho  country.  A  pillar  of  earth  before 
the  dam  Lb  called  the  "  Bride  of  the  Nile,'*  and  Arab  his- 
torians relate  that  tMs  was  substituted,  at  the  Muslim  con- 
quest, for  a  virgin  whom  it  was  the  custom  annually 
to  sacrifice,  to  ensure  a  plentiful  inundation.  A  large  boat^ 
gaily  decked  out,  representing  that  in  which  the  victim  used 
to  be  conveyed,  is  anchored  near,  and  a  gun  on  board  ia 
fired  every  quarter  of  an  hour  during  the  night.  Bocketa 
and  other  fireworks  are  also  let  off,  but  the  l^t,  strangely, 
after  daybreak.  The  governor  of  Cairo  attends  tho 
cdremony  of  cutting  the  dam,  with  the  kidee  and  others. 
The  crier  continues  his  daily  rounds,  with  his  former  chant, 
excepting  on  the  Coptic  New-Tear's  Day,  when  the  cr7i>f 
the  Wefk  is  repeated,  until  the  Saleeb,  or  Discovery  of  tho 
Cross,  the  26th  or  27th  of  September,  at  which  period,  tho 
river  having  attained  its  greatest  height,  he  concludes  hia 
annual  employment  with  another  chun^  and  presents  to 
each  house  some  limes  and  other  fruit,  and  dry  lumps  of 
Nile  mud. 

'  It  may  be  mentioned  here  that  the  period  of  the  hot  wiodi,  called 
the  Kliamiseeo,  that  is,** The  Fifties,"  i«  calculated  fh}m  the  day  after 
the  Coptic  Easter,  and  terminates  on  the  day  of  Pentecont,  and 
that  the  Maalimji  obserre  the  Wednesday  preceding  thia  period, 
called  **  Job's  Wednesday,"  as  well  ai  ita  flrtt  day,  when  many 
go  into  the  country  fh>m  Cairo,  **  to  smell  the  air."  This  day  is 
hence  called  Sheram  en-Neseem,  or  **thd  smelling  of  the  aephyr.** 
The  'Ulemi  obserre  the  tame  cnttom  on  the  flint  tSint  da^n  of  tte 
siirins  Quarter. 
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This  brief  account  of  the  modem  Kgyptiant  ^ould  be 
iucomplcte   without   a  few   words   concerning    the  rites 
Attendant  on   death.     The  corpse  is  immcdiatelj  turned 
towards  ^fecco,  and  the  females  of  the  household,  assisted 
by  hired  mournt^rs,  commence  their  peculiar  wailing,  while 
£kecs  recite  portions  of  the  Kurun.      The  funeral  takes 
place  on  the  day  of  the  death,  if  that  happen  in  the  morn- 
ing ;  othen^'ise  un  the  next  day.     The  corpse,  having  been 
washed  and  shrouded,  is  placed  in  an  open  bier,  covered 
with  &  cashmere  shawl,  in  the  case  of  a  man ;   or  in  a 
closorl  bier,  having  a  poit  in  front,  on  which  aro  placed 
female   ornaments,  in  that  of  a  woman   or   child.     The 
futi'jr.il  prociasion  is  headed  by  men  called  "  Yemeneeyeh," 
chanting    the  profession  of  tho  faith,  followed   by  male 
friend.)  of  the  docv^a^ci.1,  and  a  party  of  schoolboys,  also 
chanting,  generally  from  a  poem  descriptive  of  tho  latter 
state.     Then  follows  the  bier,  borne  on  the  shoulders  of 
friends,  who  arc  relieved  by  tho  pa.<^<«ers-by,  such  an  act 
l*cing  deemed  highly  meritorious.     On  tho   way  to  the 
cemetery  tho  corpse  is  generally,  in  Cairo,  in  the  case  of 
Iho  northern  quarters  of  the  city,  carried  cither  to  tho 
HiiHimeyn,  or,  if  tho  deceased  be  one  of  tho  'Ulemi,  to  tho 
Azbar;   or,  in  tho  case  of  tho  southern  quarters,  to  the 
pi-yj'ideh  Zeyneb,  or  some  other  revered  mosque.     Here 
the  funeral  service  is  performed  by  the  imdm,  or  minister 
i'f  tho  mosque,  and  tho  procession  then  proceeds  to  the 
t<>mb.     In  tiic  burials  of  the  rich,  water  and  bread  are  dis- 
lilbutcd  to  the  poor  at  the  grave  ;  and  sometimes  a  buffalo 
t-r  several  buffaloi-S  are  slaughtered  there,  and  the  flesh  given 
nuMv.     The  tomb  is  always  a  vault,  surmounted  by  an 
nl.long  stone  monument,  with  a  stele  at  the  head  and  feet; 
ftT.1  a  cupola,  supported  by  four  walls,  covers  the  whole  in 
I'le  case  of   sheykhs*  tombs  and  those   of  the  wealthy. 
l>uring  the  night  following  tho  intermcutj  called  tho  Night 
of  l>ewl.it!on,  or  that  of  Solitude,  the  soul  being  believed 
t «  remain  with  the  body  that  ono  night,  fikees  are  engaged 
f.v  tho  houso  of  tho  deceased  to  recite  various  portions  of 
the  Koran,  and,  commonly,  to  repeat  the  first  clause  of 
the  profcjiion  of  the  faith,  "  There  is  no  deity  but  God," 
tiirco  thousand  i'ur.c^     l*he  women  alono  put  on  mourning 
a'tiip,  by  dyeing  their  veils,  shirt?,  &c.,  dark  Hue,  with 
in  liiTo  ;  and  th'.-y  stain  tliL'ir  hands,  and  smear  the  walls, 
i\ith  tho  Pimo  colour.     Kvcrything  in  the  houso  is  also 
turned  upyiih^  down.     The  latter  customs  are  not,  however, 
clisi.rvel  f'li  the  d?a*h  of  an  old  man.     At  certain  periods 
k'"t'r  t!i?  b'.'.rlid,  a  kh:itm'.'h,  or  recitation  of  the  whole  of 
tl.e  Kiir.ui.  in  pcrformeJ,  and  tho  tomb  is  visited  by  the 
f.-m  :!'•  r'.'l  iti'His  and  fritiuh  of  tho  decea.«jed.     Tho  women 
i-f  the   filMhecn  (or  pfii^^ants)  of  Upper  Eg}'pt  observe 
fr  iin"   ffr.iiiL;^   danco»,  Arc,  ni   funerals,  which   must   be 
r. ."rdcl  a<  partly  reliei  of  niu-ient  KLrvptian  custom*. 

y^^T  furth'  r  information  ^I'O,  in  addition  to  Lane's  Modern 
/' ."  /  tl-i  »,f,  hi.*  tnn^hitiiin  (if  the  Thnvmnd  fiy\'{  One  XifjhtSf 
h'.x  |irri(":l.irlv  th?  notes  to  it,  and  thu  £>*fjluku'oman  in 

j',\  i.vMi/r..oi". 

Til'  ii-.ti\.;  Cliri-ti:ins  of  K'.'^-pt,  or  dpta,  are  chiefly 
4I  ■  ■  ••]■  1  fi.-ni  tho  aTjriL-!it  l!L'yj'tiftn  race ;  and,  as  lliey 
r.r  'v  !n::rr.-  uitjj  t-tlnr  r.i'^i's,  th*\v  prestTve  in  their  coun- 
t  ■!  ■  ■  ■  .1  :'r  Tt  r.-iujl'l  mr'.i  to  tliO  r.'pre'S'.'ntations  of  the 
t  -r  ;■•  .  !  1  \  M.j.li  *.  'I'i.eir  dn-.-}  and  customs  an?  vi^ry 
'■■•:  .!■  '">  t'.  ■  ■'  rf  ih-.*  Muslim  I'.^'vj  ;i  ms,  but  tlp'irr^-.rve 
!  w  !  ; .  ;■■  •'.,*  ni  r.'\i  '.\r  r  j'l  r-'.n-iun  renders  :•  kutiwl-.'-lije 
I-:   *.'•    ;i    ;     *..!   .r   ii'-:v,!u-  =    i\i-      ilii.ly   <li:Vu'!ill.      I'lic 

■  ;  ,  'i  J  :  '.  I  .  I  !'.■■  ■;■  .:.;'  •  ii  <l  ti..  ;r  (l.i:r.'li,  ai'.d 
*  ;■'•■;.■  tl,  y  m.-;"- :  ■!,  v'./i  !■.■  li  ■*!■••  I  in  tl.e 
1.  •  .  :  ;  I'  .  :i  <  !' !!.!^  nrr-.v-.  li..;.  r  M- ''-i  !:i».t  All  tli«  y 
V.  r  ■  I   '  .  I  :'  T-  •  -l!  ■'■•ip--.  "P.  ."'.'■■i  ♦!.  *  ii..iiii:i.iM<--;  tlir-'i 
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European  reaidenti  generally  prefer  the  latter  m 
servants. 

The  Jews,  of  whom  there  have  alwayi  been  grcsi  tnmp 
hen  in  Egypt,  appear  to  be  even  more  degraded  there  thu 
in  other  countries.  They  are  held  in  the  utmost  aUjonmot 
by  the  dominant  race,  and  often  are  treated  with  nuck 
cruelty  and  oppression.  Many  ore  bnnker<  and  muutj- 
changers,  &c.  The  quarter  of  the  Jews  in  Cairo  is  ei- 
ceedingly  filthy,  and  would  give  a  stranger  the  notion  tkst 
they  labour  under  great  poverty.  But  such  is  not  the  esse ; 
the  fear  of  the  Mnslima  induces  them  to  adopt  this  ont«ii4 
shew  of  misery,  while  the  interiors  of  many  of  their  hooa 
are  very  handsome  and  luxurious.         (t.  B.  r. — %.  u  r.)] 

CHROyOLOOT  AKD  HiSTORT. 

Before  giving  a  sketch  of  the  historj  of  E^ypt  it  ii 
necessary  to  speak  of  Egyptian  chronology.  The  difliailty 
of  this  subject  has  increased  with  the  now  information  cf 
the  monuments.  The  statements  of  ancient  writeis  wtii 
easily  reconciled  with  half  knowledge,  but  better  infomatioa 
shows  discrepancies  which  are  in  most  instances  beyond  sB 
present  hope  of  solution.  It  may  be  said  that  we  know 
something  of  the  outlines  of  the  technical  part  of  Egyptiaa 
chronology ;  but  its  historical  part  is  in  a  greet  measme 
mere  conjecture  before  the  times  when  we  can  check  the 
Egyptian  lists  by  their  synchronisms  with  Uehiew  and 
Assyrian  history. 

Pr  Brugseh,  in  the  second  edition  of  his  Iluimrt  ^tgffH, 
frankly  admits  the  growing  difficulty  of  Egyptian  cluoni^ogy 
in  terms  vhich  account  for  his  not  having  continned  kis 
Mathiaux  pour  tervir  d  la  rteonatruction  du  Caltnirirr, 
the  opinions  of  which  are  modified  in  the  later  work 
Baron  Bunscn  completed  his  E^ypft  Place,  bat  in  the 
progress  of  the  work  made  a  great  change  in  his  thcorica 
Professor  Lcpsius  alone  has  maintained  his  riews,  as  stated 
in  tho  Chronologxt  and  KOnigthuch,  of  which  the  generj 
correctness  has  not  been  disproved,  although  in  any  bcv 
work  it  would  be  necessary  greatly  to  modify  the  dctaili. 
The  words,  already  referred  to,  of  Dr  Brngsch,  vhic^ 
close  the  introduction  to  his  History  (2d  edl),  may  be 
cited  in  justification  of  the  differences  between  the  pitscat 
article  and  that  of  the  last  edition  of  tho  Encydofi^ia, 
"  En  coT'iparant  cotte  Edition  avec  la  premiere,  le  Icctcv 
impartial  rcconnaitra  facilemont  que  nous  avons  renanil 
completement  le  premier  travail,  et  de  plus,  que  nous  nnm 
Bommes  abstcnu  de  foumir  dcs  hjrputh^ses  anxqecUes 
seulement  le  temps  et  des  dccouvertes  futures  poBRosI 
substituer  les  foits"  (p.  3). 

The  F^rrpti'UM  divided  the  civil  day  into  Zi  honn^  ]S  af  fW 
natural  duy  aud  12  of  the  night,  connteil  from  1  to  12  dunng  Mi-k 
porind.     Ordinarily  the  civilf  day  began  diiripg  t1i«  Bi|;bt.  «kic4 
M-as  indiflerently  reckoned  ai  beloDginff  to  the  prcfrdiiiff  or  fbOovisg 
<]iiy.     l*Tohably  the  bcgiuning  was  at  midnight,     ib  tlie  aib^ 
nomical  tableii  of  the  Tomb^  of  the  Kinf<|s  the  eiril  day  pnfaaUf 
b«gina  witli  the  ni^ht,  and  the  reckoning  ii  from  the  Gm  Toor.  « 
.«ix  houn  befoiT  midnight.     The  indication  i\  hovevrr.  vr-tMB* 
chi!«ire,  a^  tht>  taMi*s  an.-  of  nights  o&lv,  hut  on»  turn  Ufnl  mtkrtii 
hicl-.lv  ]in.li.il.lt  (HniK-^ib,  IttUirioux,  103).     We  ali4>  f.nilh*  ••• 
i  -illi  ■!  )hli.K-:il  riMnc  of  Flothis  {ndicate<l  as  markinc  thr  hr^iBBiac 
of  ilif"  Ni  vr  Yopr,  but  this  may  merely  denote  that  the  ]ilitnofii-  w 
r!.:ir.i.'ttTi/cd  Nrw  Year'*  day  of  the  original  E|tT]ifiaD  Tear,  wof  il« 
l.xi-1  vr.ir,  not  that  :he  civil  diiy  bcgau  with  the  I  Ith'hojr  uf  1  ^ 
t  :'■.  1. 1..  i»l»  J»-77.;  IdpJ.T,  Kami  fuck  der  C/ironolnyir,  i.  100 -Ii:'. 

Til'-  Kl^-i  !i.tn  in-nt1i  we^of  thirty  days.  The  m«nth> avr  uvu-'lf 
]{T'r>vn  l<\  Vlif'k  niii;f9  occurring  in  Gicek  dotumeuti,  vl-^h  a** 
t.iL.  1;  1 1  Milk  thf  ciiliuA  i-oonortt-d  with  the  nonth^  ab<l  itv  tiioitk 
r.'VT.?i  -n  n:ii":i'.\  namr*.  Tlu y  are  1.  Thoth,  2.  Pliao;-*!!,  1  M^t 
4  «  !  •ir::.  :>.  Tyl  I,  C.  Menhir,  7.  Phameootb,  S.  I'bamaUii,  fc 
I'-  1.  !j.  1'.  I'liyni,  11.  Kpiphi,  12.  31tAori.  afur  »l-i  li  fi«» 
tl  »■  t.-. '•  l|i-i!r'riViiji'.  The  ji.inieii  were  applifl  to  l>'r\^(taf  tai 
^\!<  \-i:ilrijn  v<-ira.  The  nDcii-nt  F|!yptian<«  h«l  a  dtir  p  al  >v''^ 
1:  :!.-.i..-x.  W:;ii  tbcru  t)ie  rooatha.wrre  aljonr*!  to  iLnr  C^ 
.•  ■(•  :.>.  •  f  f  •■■:r  inr.ml.*  eAch,  of  which  the  Dirniliv  «erp  f«Il'd  'i^ 
•J:  1.  Tr-!,  r.'il  -l:!!.  T}-f«r  fcamn«  are  caIIiiI  •■  ►ha,"  iiuti:*' ^a 
"|-r/'  uiu'.r,    aud   "ahtiua*  auiuuicr.     'IIm  skobiI  aaJ  fiA 
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I  are  ondoabted;  tbe  fint,  which  if  that  of  Dr  Bnigsch, 
aiiL     If,  howeyerp  it  was  so,  we  shoold  haye  a  difficultj  in 

0  •xactlT  which  four  months  each  season  applied.  It 
^marked  that,  according  to  the  Copts,  there  are  four 
)m  the  supposed  beginning  of  the  rise  of  the  Nile,  a  few 
e  the  summer  solstice,  to  Die  end  of  the  inundation.  If 
;he  ancient  reckoning,  and  the  rendering  "  inundation " 
,  **  winter  "  would  be  the  cold  season,  and  *'  sonuner  ** 
respond  to  spring  and  earij  summer.     In  support  of  this 

1  it  may  be  obsenred  that  the  so-called  heliacal  rising  ot 
the  20tJi  of  July  marked  the  beginning  of  the  Egjrptian 
)ugh  in  the  year  commonly  in  use  this  phenomenon  passed 
U  the  seasons,  and  further  that  in  tne  earliest  times  of 
history  this  phenomenon  occurred  about  the  time  of  the 
>lstice,  and  tie  couTentional  beginning  of  the  rise  of  the 
three  phenomena  probably  marking  the  beginning  of  the 
n  when  the  calenoar  was  institutM^  (^.  on  the  seasons, 
UaUriaux,  Zi  uoq.), 

nmon  year  of  tne  ancient  Egyptians  is  that  which  has 
1  the  Vague  Year,  because  on  account  of  its  length  of  S65 
1  short  of  a  tropical  or  a  sidereal  year,  and  thus  passed 
U  the  seasons.  That  this  year  was  that  in  whion  the 
IB  are  usually  dated  before  the  introduction  of  the  Alex* 
»ar  under  Augustus  appears  from  tho  Decree  of  Canopus 
,  18.  Greek  L  36,  37). 

ptians  also  used  a  fixed  year  dated  from  the  so>calledheliacal 
othis,  July  20.  It  contained  865  days,  and  was  adjusted 
Ution  of  another  day  for  every  four  YMts.  It  is  uncertain 
Mtok  this  year  was  in  use.  The  Calendar  of  liedeenet 
the  time  of  Ramses  III.,  begins  with  the  rising  of  Sothis, 
ceptDr  Brunch's  explanation,  with  its  festival  plaUriaux, 
'ernape  at  uie  time  of  this  monument  the  phenomenon 
)  Ist  Thoth  of  the  vague  year,  or  within  the  month ;  or 
val  be  intended,  it  may  be  used  as  a  conventional  indica- 
w  Year's  day  in  a  typical  form  {Ibid.  p.  84,  86).  In  the 
riod,  after  the  Alexandrian  year  had  come  into  use,  there 
dates  in  the  Alexandrian  and  Sothiao  calendars,  but  the 
Egyptian  notation  of  the  months  does  not  appear  to 
usually  applied  to  the  Sothiac  year.  An  exception  is 
Dr  BrugscQ  {Ibid.  p.  93),  and  another  instance  in  which 
•name  Ijbi  appears  to  be  used  for  the  Sothiao  calendar, 
Alexandrian  name  is  emploved  for  the  corresponding 
the  Alexandrian  calendar  {Ibid,  p.  92,  17.  See  on  the 
ject,  Brugsch,  MaUriaux). 

^Dvenience  of  tbe  vague  year  in  relation  to  the  festivals, 
:  of  their  connection  with  natural  phenomena,  led  Ptolemy 
;etes  to  reform  the  calendar  by  mtercalating  a  day  after 
rth  ye«r  before  the  year  next  following  (Decree  ot 
Hierog.  L  22,  Greek  1.  43-45).  Obviously  this  arrest  of 
on  year  was  more  convenient  than  the  chance  to  a  fixed 
iy  in  use  beginning  at  a  different  season.  This  new  style 
onedand  the  old  resumed,  but  how  soou  we  do  not  know. 
Augustus  a  fixed  year,  called  the  Alexandrian,  beginning 
)-30th  August  of  the  Julian  year,  superseded  the  vague 
cording  to  Lepsius,  the  Era  of  Augustus  at  Alexanoria 
80,  but  the  first  year  of  the  new  calendar,  prolepti- 
.  26,  when  the  Ist  Thoth  vague  corresponded  to  80th 
'  the  proleptio  year  of  Augustus.  The  new  reckoning, 
in  his  opinion  could  not  have  been  introduced  before 
i  was  probably  introduced  a.d.  5.  (See  Lepsius,  Ueber 
ruhrungspunkte  dcr  AttiypO^chen^  OrUchiachen^  wnd  R6- 
Ihnmologie,  Berl.  Aka^.,  1859).  Although  it  is  quite 
hat  Augustus  adopted  a  proleptio  synchronism  of  the 
and  Roman  yean*  for  the  official  Egyptian  year,  thus 
;k  his  reform,  yet  it  is  more  probable  tnat  there  was  some 
ison  for  choosing  the  particular  Egyptian  year  selected, 
loreover,  was  not  tho  first  of  the  Era  of  Augustus. 
las  put  forward  a  theory,  which  ia  the  more  remarkable  in 
g  on  thi3  question  iis  it  is  of  wholly  independent  origin, 
lown  reasons  for  cupj>osing  that  a  year  beginning  on  the 
kugust  was  in  u.-^e  in  Kpjypt  from  tho  time  of  Dynasty  Vt. 
)e  a<lniitteii  that  many  of  his  conrcsi>ondenccs  are  of  the 
rioJ,  and  tliorefora  probably  ref<.-r  to  tlic  Alexandrian  year; 
I  cannot  bo  so  explained,  and  it  seems  probable  that  tho 
h  under  Augustus  superseded  the  vague  year  waq  already 
ig  l.efor6  {SlaUrviux.,  r.  \1  scqX  1  he  Alexandrian  year 
i  the  vuguo  year,  and  lins  remained  in  use  to  our  times, 
ipg  been  wholly  s^ipplnntcd  by  tho  lunar  year  of  the  Arabs; 
now  given  way  to  tlif;  Gr(  i:;"ri.in  calendar, 
time  of  Dyn.i-ty  XII.  the  Kgyptians  used  four  years. 
Bruc;'";h  hoi.is  to  be  the  v.'»';ue  year,  a  solar  year,  a 
•,  and  a  lunar  y.^ar  with  an  intercalation  {Hist.,  2nd  ed. 
The  Rccoud  of  ihe^.o  years  no  doubt  was  the  Sothiac,  the 

recnent  of  the  fjii'^rea!  an<l  tropical  phmomen*  marked  the  tnttitnttoQ 
,  •  Ttry  remot*  diw  would  be  needed,  but  w«  cannot  Ull  how  nearly 
!  dullest  o!'-'rfatii.an  y  v.  nnr  do  wo  know  where  thejr  wer«  msd^ 
h«  rscj  of  tU4  iuiiu.i  uf  vituia  u  »n  additional  element  o(  nn«Brtalatj. 


bwinning  'of  which  bad  an  orlgliiil  eooneetloii  vltli  tli«  aiimmcr 
Boutict,  and  the  duration  of  which  waa  probaUy  tlit  Eorptian 
measnra  of  a  solar  year.  Ths  lunar  jaan  wonld^ssam  to  do  tnio 
lunar  ytan,  if  w«  ars  to  acetpt  M.  Oeiial«r*a  thaorr  that  tho  I^CfP* 
tiana  had  disoorered  a  mothod  of  adjusting  their  solar  caltndar  with 
%  lunar  year  by  tho  intercalation  of  a  month  oleren  times  in  thirty 
jtut  (la.  78).  That  tho  Egyptiana  at  a  later  time  used  fonr  years 
18  evident  from  tho  Calendar  <a  Isn^  in  which  three  beginnings  are 
mentioned,  that  which  stands  at  the  head  of  the  doooment  and  ia 
of  the  Sothiac  year,  a  beginning  of  tho  "year  of  the  anciente**  on 
the  9Ui  of  Thoth,  and  another  Kew  Tear'a  day  on  the  Mth  of 
Payni  (Brugsch,  UaUHau*,  !•-»).  This  calendar  is  attributed 
by  Lepeius  to  the  reign  of  Clandina,  bnt  Bmgech  can  only  decide 
that  it  is  of  the  Roman  period  [Id,  8S,  rf.  22).  If  it  is  mnch 
later  than  the  time  fixed  by  Lepeius,  the  second  commencement 
may  be  of  the  vague  year,  which  began  July  28  in  A.  D.  101-104.  It 
is  not  probable  that  it  ia  earlier  than  the  introduction  of  the 
Aleianuian  year,  which,  however,  is  unnoticed.  Tlius  at  leait  Ibnr 
years  were  probably  in  nee  in  Egypt  under  the  BomaiUL 

No  Era  nas  been  found  in  the  Egjrptian  inscriptiona.  They 
always  if  they  date  at  all,  date  by  the  year  of  the  reigning  sorereign. 
There  k  bnt  one  instance  of  a  reckoning  of  the  nature  of  an  era. 
It  ia  the  statement  of  the  interval  between  two  distant  reigns  in 
the  atele  in  which,  under  Ramsee  II.,  an  interval  of  four  hundred 
years  after  a  Shepherd  king  is  mentioned,  or  more  strictly,  following 
the  analogy  of  ordinary  datee,  the  400th  year  of  the  earOer  king^  as 
though  he  were  still  livino.  This,  however,  is  not  a  strictly  Egyptian 
document  {Recordi  qf  Mm  PaM,  iv.  86).  Similarly  the  coina  of 
the  Ptolemiea,  except  one  class,  nresent  no  era  ;  even  thoee  bearing 
the  name  of  Ptolemy  Soter,  atmcK  in  Palestine  and  Fhcanicia  nnder 
Ptolemy  Philadelphna  and  Ptolemy  £neigclte%  are  dated  by  the 
regnal  years  of  tho  kings  who  struck  them.  Theie  are  indeed  odna 
dated  by  an  era,  probably  atmek  at  eome  town  of  Phoenicia,  but 
these  follow  a  foreign  usage  which  otherwise  is  not  found  in  the 
foreign  coinage  of  the  Ptolemiee.  It  is  therefore  not  suzpiising  that 
the  l^gyptian  oyclee  mentioned  by  ancient  writers  are  not  traceaUo 
on  the  monuments.  One  of  theee,  the  Sothiao  Ctde,  consisting  of 
1460  Sothiao  and  1461  vague  years,  or  the  period  in  which  the 
vague  year  passed  through  one  SoUiiac  year,  waa  probably  n«ed 
by  the  astronomers,  but  we  have  no  indication  of  ita  having  been 
known  earlier  than  the  first  century  B.a,  when  Geminua  writea 
that  the  Egyptian  feetivals  pass  through  the  whole  vear  in  1460 
veara  (Ita^.t  c.  6,  Petav.,  Urandogium,  88).  Censorinus  fixes  tho 
beginning  of  a  Sothiae  cycle  in  a.d.  1)0  (c  21),  in  the  third  vague 
year  or  second  Alexandrian  of  the  reign  of  Antoninua  Pma. 
Curiously  the  Alexandrian  coin  eonunemorating  in  a  symbdio 
manner  this  went  is  of  the  sixth  year  of  tide  emperor.  Theon, 
writing  during  the  cycle  beginning  ▲.D.  189,  ^Maks  of  the  previous 
period  aa  the  Era  of  Henophrle  {ap,  Biot,  Bsch.  tur  plut,  p, 
d4  Vattr.,  p.l81  ssgr.,  ZQZmq.;  Sur  lap4nod§  Soih.  18, 129  $eqq.)  It  is 
therefore  generally  supposed  that  a  cycle  beginning  B.O.  1822  com* 
menced  in  the  reign  of  a  Menptah,  usuiuly  identified  with  the 
king  of  that  name  of  Dynasty  XIX.  This  is  possible  but  not 
certain.  Other  cycles  reat  on  less  distinct  evidence,  and  for  the 
present  we  must  be  content  to  accept  Brugsch'a  cautious  judg- 
ment on  the  whole  subject.* 

The  historical  chronology  of  ancient  Egypt  if  less  obscure  than 
the  technical  is  even  fuller  of  difficulty.  Our  chief  authoritiee  are— 
(1)  the  Egyntian  historian  Manetho,  who  gave  a  list  of  thirty 
dynasties,  and  the  length  of  each,  with  in  some  cases  the  duration 
of  the  individual  reigns,  (2)  the  similar  list  of  ths  Turin  Papyrus  of 
Kings,  and  (3)  various  data  of  the  monnmenta.  Hanethaa  list  ia 
unhappily  in  a  very  corrupt  condition.  It  appears,  however,  that 
his  method  is  generally  not  strictly  chronological.  As  far  as  we 
know,  he  makes  up  the  sum  of  each  dynasty,  except  Dynasty  XII., 
of  the  individual  reigns,  where  these  are  stated,  taking  no  account 
of  the  overlapping  ofsome  of  them.  He  seema  tohave  given  larger 
sums  in  three  great  groups.  These  again  are  made  up  of  the  sums 
of  dynasties,  and  if  any  were  in  part  or  wholly  contemporary, 
they  are  treated  as  successive.  According  to  Syncellus,  he  stated 
the  duration  of  the  dynastiea  to  be  8555  years.  If  this  number, 
which  suspieiously  enongh  is  given  anart  from  the  dynastic  list, 
came  down  correctly  to  the  Byzantine  cnronographer,  many  hundred 
years  must  be  cut  off  from  the  totals  of  the  dynasties  as  they  now 
stand  for  contemporary  dynasties  or  kings.  The  Turin  Papyrus  is 
unfortunately  in  a  far  worse  state  than  Manetho's  list,  but  fl  iM 
valuable  as  confirming  and  correcting  it  The  system  of  reckoning 
seems,  however,  to  have  been  more  strictly  chronological  than 
Manetho's  usual  method.  The  various  data  of  the  monumente  are  as 
yet  of  little  value  beyond  affording  evidence  that  Hanctho'a  numbera 

*  "n  7  a  en  des  MTsnts  qnl  ont  em  deconrrlr  nn  antre  expedient  pohr  flaer 

Elosieun  dates  d«  rhistoire  d'Egjpta  en  n  serrant  dn  eatattl  astroaeml^na 
«  rigne  d'nn  rot  Mtfaophrto  eens  lequel,  d'apt^  one  tradtUen  des  aacUw,  nae 
noarelle  period*  sothlaqoe  a  reeoimDenctf,  aprle  la  daU  da  taffsr  de  I'AofU  ttrtos, 
U  SotbU  dee  EfTpUeai,  rapperWe  seas  trols  rols  da  aom  de  Bsmeta  ear  Asa 
nonomenU  eontenporalBS  de  tear  #poqae,  et  k  la  la  ^luiqnm  aaiiee  tn<lnsllsas 
de  aatore  aatronomlqne,  eat  doand  nea  k  des  eslcnls  tr%s-eonipllqvdi  mm  mm 
laoUluaeattdttsoadenkrmotsarleurvalearhlstorlqve."  CBlsf,  fad  ed.  #74 
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Biut  h«  nAnciAt  And  u  sappi  jisg  trtmnnU  of  Hiitorical  chronologj 
which  nuy  altim&t^ij  b«  luiited  icV>  a  eompleU  •yaUm.  It  hai 
lndMd  ti6ca  nippoMd  th«t  ther  enAble  u  to  eonstnict  as  Approzi- 
BAti vt  chroDoIoj^  CD  g«af!«lo^ic«I  eTidencc.  This  syitetn,  howerer, 
brAAks  r7owD  vocra  we  can  te«t  it.  And  it  i«  therelbre  dAngcroos 
where  it  miut  ntAiid  don*.  'I'lic  grcAt  geneAlogj  of  the  officiAl  krchi- 
toetipTce  21  sf^nfirAtior**  fcom  tbo  rnnt«?mpon7T  of  Setee  I.  (DrnAstj 
XIX.  2),  to  lae  contemporAr/  of  DAriiu  I.  (aXVIJ.  3);  And  thai. 
Allowing  three  ff«n nations  to  a  oeuturj,  we-  should  hring  the  birth 
of  Selee  And  the  beginning  of  D^-nsstf  XIX.  to  About  B.C.  1200.' 
It  i«,  howerer,  quite  certain  that,  reckoning  from  the  svnchroniflm 
of  Sheshonic  I.,  or  Shiihak,  with  Hehoboun,  we  mast  Allow  for  the 
interrening  period  At  IcAst  a  century  more.  The  historicAl  cTeuts 
re<|aire  Uiis.  We  must  thertfqie  suppose  thst  eenerAtious,  either  of 
heiresMS  or  of  other  persons  who  did  not  hold  the  office  of  Architect, 
ATS  dropped.  If  thi«  method  of  compnting  by  genoAlogicA  thus 
fAiJs  wbrro  we  Iiato  a  gencAlogic&l  list,  ODTiousty  it  CAunot  be 
Applied  to  driKiatic  lists  which  we  do  not  know  to  be  gonesJc^CAl 
The  ATcrsge  length  of  reigns  ie  usuAlJy  dilTerent  from  And  lets  thAn 
thAt  nf  grDcTdtions,  And  we  cannot  tell^he  most  probAbli  ATerAfo 
length  of  reigns  without  knowingl  the  law  of  succession  of  the 
countrr,  and  its  political  conditions  in  the  period  under  considerAtion. 
It  is  therrfore  especislly  hAzardous  thus  to  mcasuro  the  Egyptian 
chronology  before  Dynaatv  XVIII.,  at  which  time  ascending  genea- 
losneal  evidence  fails  us.  (see,  howerer,  Brugsch,  Hist.  ^  A  ed.  25-27.) 
The  preceding  obserTations  will  prepare  the  reader  to  find  in  the 
foUowins  pAges  no  definite  chronological  srstem  for  the  period 
before  tDi  sjynchronism  of  Egyptian  and  Jlebrew  history  st  the 
beginning  of  Dynasty  XXII.  Tne  essay  would,  howcTsr,  be  incom- 
plete  without  a  Abort  Account  of  the  chronoloeicAl  views  of  the  lesding 
E^lttolo^sts.  M.  Msriette  Accents  Msnetno's  numbers  with  some 
modificAtions,  snd  makes  a11  the  ayuASties  but  one  consecutive.  He 
thus  dAtesthe  beginning  of  DvnAsty  I.  B.o.  6004.  Dr  Brugsch,  fol- 
lowing the  gencAlogicsJ  methoa,  proposed  by  Prof.  Lieblein,  And  treAt- 
ing  the  reigns  of  tne  Tsblet  of  Abydos  as  generAtions,  but  mnking 
AB  «lception  for  the  distrscted  Age  of  the  XIII.-XYII.  DrnASties, 
when  he  sdonts  a  series  of  yesrs  derived  from  BlaneUio,  places  the 
beginning  or  Egyptian  history  cir.  b.c.  4400*  (Hid.,  2d  ed.  170). 
ProfMBor  Lepsius  adopts  the  8566  years  as  the  true  duration  oi 
the  thirty  dynasties,  and  thus  lowers  the  date  in  question  to  B.C. 
M02.  He  reduces  the  length  of  the  dynasties  by  making  some  in 
jMrt  or  in  whole  contemporAry.*  K.  ChAbas  proposes  with  mnch 
BeatAtion  the  40th  century  b.o.  (£tudettur  rArUtquUd  Hitiorique, 
t  id.  10,  16).  The  following  table  gives  the  dAta  of  the  besinning 
of  AAch  dynAsty  According  to  H.  liuriette  And  Ptofeesor  hiepsins. 
T^  less  definite  fchsmes  of  Dr  Bmgsch  and  M.  ChftbAa  OAnnot  b« 
tobolAted  in  the  sAme  msnner. 
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There  ats  two-wnsk  pmnti  ia  til  thaa  lyfttinA. 
creAter  or  leas  dtgNo  vpoii  munbert  dtbif  oeev 
due  to  A  siarie  anthoiify.  The  mm  of  t65S  yti 
foundAtion  ^  Profesior  Lepiiiis'i  system,  oecwi 
pMSAge,  And  the  lAme  is  the  eaie  with  the  reuMJ 
years  adopted  by  Dr  Bmgseh  for  the  doubtfbl  pe: 
XllI.-XVIL;  it  is  tAken  from  HAnetho's  611  year 
dominion.  How  if  both  these  numbers  ata  com 
not  their  escspe  is  a  mnrvel,  eonAidering  to  w' 
copyists  we  owe  them.  AgAin,  the  sums  of  meet  in^ 
rett  on  Hsoetho's  sole  anthozitj,  sad  bis  liets  sn 
is  at  present  hopeless.  It  is  cqiUUy  vnfortimAte  1 
dynAsties  Are  represented  by  monnmenta  fhm  1 
lists  CAB  be  verified,  othen  AATt  left  little  or  no  r 
heve  no  monnmcntA  of  Dynastlae  I.-III.  until  the 
Then  there  is  An  AbnndAnee  of  noniuaeBts  of  Dynai 
A  bUnk  follows  without,  a  moanmeBt  that  v 
DvnAAties  YII.,  VIII.,  IX.,  X.  Beeotde  rsAppe 
Xl. ;  of  PyuAstj  XII.  they  ere  abnadABt  UBdi 
they  become  scanty,  And  of  XIV.,  XV.,  XVU  XTl 
few,  which  m%j  be  of  XV.,  XVI.,  or  XVII.  ^ 
three  blenk  periods,  the  acs  before  known  moBan 
of  DyuAstiee  VIL-X.,  And  thAt  of  DyaAStie*  XIl 
significAut  thAt  wher^AS  If.  UArietts's  rrckonisi 
Professor  Lepains  1112  yeers  ia  Uie  whole  iu 
dynestiee,  the  excess  is  no  leas  thea  9<9  tcats 
Dynsstiee  VII.-X;  And  XIII.-XVII.  SnehAdi 
two  such  grest  AUthoritict  is  a  nroof  tX  the  wAnt  el 
for  solving  this  port  of  the  proUesL  Dr  Bragscl 
genesIagicAl  metnod  to  the  lists  of  the  moaaBMati 
second  bUnks,  while  he  nJKta  it  for  the  third,  is  a 
The  evidence  of  the  Turin  Papyraa  prorea  thet  wt  a 
such  method  to  the  third  bunk.  How  do  wt  ka 
applied  to  the  other  twot  It  may  be  Aifaad 
numbers  for  the  reigns  of  the  first  bleak  ere  pio% 
his  lists  nor  the  monnaients  throw  any  licht  oa  th< 
to  which,  notwithstanding,  Dr  Brngsea  ulows  ao 
about  600  years.  His  system  has  dso  the  tpecial 
oa  the  eoppositioB  that  the  Egyptiaa  reigai  aze  «] 
rations^  which,  as  already  shewn,  is  by  ao  meeaa  ] 


la  the  following  sketch  of  Z^m»tisa  history  ni 
Christiaa  Era  will  be  givea  aatiTtae  begiaaiag  of 
whea  approximative  chronology  boeomcs  poaaU 
ever,  we  may  reasonably  ooigeetars  the  leagtk  of  a 
history,  this  will  be  tteted. 

The  traditional  age  ia  Eflrpt  ia    azti 
History  begini  with  Uie  Firtt  Dynasty.     T 
with  Manetho,  who  ia  rapportad  by  the  1 
mythological,  the  age  of  the  divine  reig 
traceable  in  the  monmnents  which  treat 
as  sovereigns.      This  sge  is  held  to  be 
monmnents  as  that  of  the  Sheen-bar, 
lowers,  or  sacceason^  of  Horns,  who^  i 
him  in  his  combats  with  8eth  (Chabas, 
Bmgsch,  J7uf.,  2d  ed.  23).     Manetho 
the  time  of  any  historical  character  by 
It  might  be  eapposed  that  the  Egyptiai 
records  actually  dating  from  this  age,  if 
Chabas'a  reading  of  the  Ptolemaic  inscri 
plan  of  the  temple  of  Dendarah,  ia  wl 
the  original  plan  waa  found  in  the  time 
VL,  in  ancient  characteia  on  a  skin  of  t 
har.     It  appean,  however,  from  the 
script  ion  was  of  the  time  oi  Rhnfa, 
consequently  the  parallel  ezpreesion  ia 
remote  sntiquity  (Diimichen,  Baavf 
/ i7tn  ton  Dtndera^  IS,  taf.  rn. ;  13,  * 
other  tide,  Cb^bas.  Ant.  Hut.,  Cd  ed 

Egyptian  mythology  his  not  beer 
allusion  to  a  dele  re,  cor  to  have  so 
M-t^&ic  cirrstiT^«  in  refereace  to  t' 
e^r!v  c.'^T^diiio.if  cf  the  homan  rac< 
brer,  poiatcd  cl{,  bu*.  the  I^adi^g  f 
:h«  £^  !:^n  ideu  of  their  prehif 
i«  ■'.  i!ion  Vv  :!:•;  «:i?  of  tkoe;  cf  mo 
ci'tUL^a'.ivZ,  v^i.'h  A^ree  \z  me  or 
C3n-i::v2  c:  Geneaia.     Disco vciii 
t**:*  vie*. 
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In  Egypt  stone  implementa  haTo  been  recently  diaoorered. 
Owing,  however,  to  tlie  abundance  of  lustorical  monuments, 
the  prehistorical  remains  have  scarcely  received  due  atten- 
tion. We  do  not  yet  know  whether  these  implements  were 
oaed  by  the  Egyptians  or  by  savage  tribes  who  may  have 
made  incursions  into  their  territory.  We  find,  however,  the 
use  of  flint  arrow-heads  in  the  historical  period  from  the 
paintings  at  Benee-Hasan  (Dynasty  XXL). 

It  is  impossible  to  conjecture  the  duration  of  the  prehis- 
tone  age  in  Egypt.  M.  Chabas  has  proposed  a  space  of  4000 
yeaiB  before  the  First  Dynasty  as  sufficient  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  civilization  which  had  already  attained 
maturity  in  the  time  of  the  Fourth  Dynasty  {Ani.  Hist., 
9,  10).  We  are,  however,  so  entirely  ignorant  of  the  causes 
of  this  civilization,  and  so  unable  to  decide  how  far  it  was 
native  to  the  soil  of  Egypt,  that  it  is  safer  to  abstain  from 
mny  attempt  to  compute  a  period  of  the  length  of  which  the 
historical  Egyptians  themselves  do  not  appear  to  have  had 
mny  idea. 

With  Menes,  in  Egyptian  Mena,  the  "  stable,"  the  history 
of  Egypt  begins.  It  is  true  that  Manetho  states  cautiously 
of  his  successors  of  the  Second  Dynasty  certain  things  that 
are  evidently  legendary.  This  nmst  be  the  natural  result 
of  a  want  of  monumental  evidence,  and  a  consequent 
dependence  on  tradition.  At  present  no  monuments  are 
known  before  the  time  of  the  last  king  of  Dynasty  IIL,  and 
this  may  be  the  limit  at  which  inscribed  contempbrary  re- 
cords began.  It  is,  however,  agreed  by  all  Egyptologists 
that  the  founder  of  the  Egyptian  state  is  no  legendaiy  per- 
sonage. All  we  know  of  him  wears  the  air  of  history,  and 
is  consistent  with  the  conditions  in  which  a  state  would 
have  been  formed.  M^nes  was  of  Thinis,  in  Upper  Egypt, 
and  consequently  the  first  two  djmasties  are  called  Thinite. 
Thinis,  or  This,  in  Egyptian  Teni,  was  perhaps  only 
a  quarter  of  the  more  famous  Abydos.  Certainly  it  was  ob- 
■cured  by  the  near  neighbourhood  of  the  sacred  city.  Menes, 
having  gained  the  sovereignty  of  Egypt,  which  probably 
before  his  time  was  divided  into  two  states,  founded  the  city 
of  Memphis.  In  order  to  gain  sufficient  room  for  the  site 
he  changed  the  course  of  the  Nile  by  constructing  a  dike, 
which  turned  the  stream  more  to  the  east.  M.  Linant 
believes  that  tins  dyke  is  probably  represented  by  that  of 
Kusheysh.  The  great  temple  of  Ptah,  at  Memphis,  was 
then  foundod  ;  and  there  .can  be  no  doubt  that  the  seat  of 
government  was,  under  Menes,  or  not  much  later,  removed 
to  the  new  city.  Menes  made  laws  and  waged  a  successful 
war.  After  a  long  reign  of  sixty-two  years  he  was  killed  by 
A  hippopotamus.  All  this  has  a  perfectly  historical  aspect 
Only  a  legislator  and  warrior,  and  so  a  mighty  hunter,  oonld 
have  set  upon  a  stable  basis  the  long-lasting  fabric  of 
Egyptian  polity.  The  main  qualities  of  the  man  who  did 
this  could  not  have  been  forgotten  at  Memphis,  which  was 
great  and  flourishing,  the  chief  seat  of  Eg^tian  learning 
and  wcakh,  before  the  close  of  the  Third  Dynasty.  The 
reproach  that  Menes  comipted  the  primitive  simplicity  of 
the  Egyptians  is  probably  a  perverted  tradition,  like  that 
which  changed  tho  tyranny  of  Khufu  and  Khafra  to 
impiety.  In  later  times  Mones  was  reverenced  with  other 
king8,  but  OS  far  as  wo  know  had  no  special  worship,  a  con- 
dition suitable  to  his  historical  character,  now  universally 
admitted. 

Atbotbis,  either  Tota  or  Atot,  the  first  or  second  succes- 
sor of  Meties,  is  related  to  have  founded  the  palace  at 
^lemphis,  au<J,  being  a  phyiiician,  to  have  written  anatomi- 
cal books.  A  medical  pap>Tus  in  the  Museum  of  Berlin, 
composed  under  Ramses  II.  (Dynasty  XIX.),  curiously  illus- 
trates the  second  Ptatcment.  It  contains  «i  portion  said  to 
have  been  copied  from  a  very  ancient  papyrus  discovered  in 
the  time  of  Hosp-ti,  or  Usaphaidos,  a  later  king  of  the  First 
Dynasty,  and  to  have  been  subsequently  taken  to  Senta,  or 


Sethenes,  of  the  next  line  (Bmgsch,  Eittf  3  %d,,  42).  Under 
Uenephea,  the  fourth  Thinite  king,  a  great  famine,  the  first 
recorded,  ravaged  Egypt  He  is  also  said  to  have  raised 
the  pyramids  near  Kochome.  Aa  Kakem  is  the  monumental 
name  'of  the  part  of  the  Memphite  necropolis  around  tho 
Serapenm,  and  north  of  the  Pyramid  of  Steps  of  Sakkarab, 
Dr  Brugsch  and*  others  ire  disposed  to  consider  that 
pyramid,  which  is  a  very  archaic  stmcture  among  pyramids, 
to  be  here  intended.  The  use  of  the  plural  **  pyramids  " 
by  Manetho  does  not  stand  in  the  way  of  the  identification, 
as  we  know  a  case  in  which  a  small  pyramid  was  built  at  tho 
same  time  as  a  large  one.  We  do  not  know  the  original 
purpose  of  the  monument.  Under  the  early  dynasties  it 
was  used  as  the  burial-place  of  the  baUs  Apis.  As,  how- 
ever, their  worship  was  introduced  under  Dynasty  11.,  it 
may  have  been  at  first  a  royal  sepulchre,  like  all  other  pyra- 
mids of  which  we  know  the  use.  Under  Semempses,  tho 
seventh  king  of  the  dynasty,  Manetho  speaks  of  many 
wonders  and  a  very  great  plague.  Thus  the  two  chief 
scourges  of  Egypt  appear  in  this  remote  age,  suggesting  a 
lai^  population,  and  consequently  the  length  of  the  period 
preceding  the  accession  of  Menes. 

With  Boethoo,  or  Butan,  the  Second  Dynasty  begins. 
Manetho  relates  that  in  his  time  a  great  chasm  opened  at 
Bubastis  and  many  perished.  Frequent  as  volcanic  shocks 
are  in  Egypt,  it  is  long  since  an  earthquake  has  been  experi- 
enced in  that  country.  There  are,  however,  reasons,  from 
the  manner  in  which  monuments  have  fallen  and  the  reconU 
of  earthquakes  in  Palestine  in  antiquity,  for  supposing  that 
Egypt  was  anciently  more  subject  to  such  calamities  than 
in  later  times.  The  next  king,  Kaiechos,  Kakan,  introduced 
Uie  worship  of  the  bulls  Apis  at  Memphis,  and  Mnevis  at 
Heliopolis,  and  of  the  Mendesian  goat,  and  his  namo 
appears  to  conmiemorate  these  innovations,  probably  a 
necessary  step  owing  to  the  increase  of  population,  for 
animals  locally  worshipped  were  thus  restricted  in  number. 
We  also  notice  that  alr^y  Heliopolis  and  Mendes,  besides 
Thinis,  Memphis,  and  Bubastis  had  been  founded.  Under 
the  n^  king,  whose  name,  Binothris,  Bainnuter,  was  pro- 
bably commemorative  of  the  new  worship  at  Mendes,  we 
read  that  a  law  was  passed  that  women  could  hold  the 
sovereign  power.  This  might  in  a  semi-barbarous  con- 
dition be  a  relic  ofpolyandry,  but  in  Egypt  the  civiliza- 
tion of  Dynasty  Iv.  forbids  such  an  explanation,  and 
we  must  rather  regard  this  new  law  as  a  proof  of  advance- 
ment. In  consequence  we  find  a  few  reigns  of  queens 
in  the  Egyptian  lists,  but  only  one  of  them,  Sebek-neferu- 
ra  (Dynasty  XU.),  appears  in  those  of  the  monumeuts. 
Succession  through  an  heiress  was,  however,  careiully 
respected,  and  it  was  perhaps  for  want  of  a  son  that 
Binothris  made  this  edict  It  may  be  chance,  but 
Manetho  calls  each  king  of  Dynasty  L  after  Menes,  son  of 
his  predecessor,  whereas  under  Dynasty  II.  he  drops  this 
characterization.  Nothing  more  is  told  of  this  line  but  two 
marvels,  that  under  Manetho's  seventh  king,  Kephercheres, 
the  Nile  was  fabled  to  have  flowed  mixed  with  honey  for 
eleven  days,  and  that  the  eighth,  Sesochris,  was  said  to 
have  bad  a  height  of  6  cubits  and  3  palms,  which  is  not 
improbably  a  confused  account  of  a  colossal  statue. 

The  royal  house  now  changed  by  the  accession  of  Dynasty 
HL,  the  first  of  Memphites.  Manetho  reUtes  how,  under 
its  head,  Necherophes  or  Nedierochis,  the  Nebka  of  the 
monumental  lists,  the  Libyans  revolted  from  the  Egyptians 
but  returned  to  their  allegiance  terrified  by  a  sudden  in- 
crease of  the  moon.  It  is  useless  to  speculate  on  tho 
character  of  the  phenomenon  which,  unless  it  be  legendary, 
was  probably  an  eclipse  ;  but  the  glimpse  we  thus  obtain 
of  an  Egyptian  dominion  beyond  the  Nile  valley  at  this 
remote  age  is  most  valuable.  In  Qeneeis  the  Lehabim,  or 
'Lubim,  appear  as  a  race  kindred  to  the  E^^yptiana.    In  tho 
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not  represented  in  tae  tombs,  and  when  he  is  spoken  of 
ic  is  in  terms  of  the  most  distant  respect.  Similarly  there 
JB  an  extraordinary  recei*vo  as  to  worship.  Religious  subjects 
are  wanting,  and  the  religious  inscriptions  arc  usually  limited 
to  the  formula  of  dedication.  The  priesthood  is  already 
numerous,  but  it  is  connected  with  the  service  of  the  chapels 
of  the  pyramids.  In  the  vast  court  a  baneful  bureaucratic 
dass  is  already  growing,  in  future  to  destroy  the  welfare  of 
the  people. 

Tlie  reign  of  Khufu  is  principally  marked  by  the  building 
of  the  Great  PjTamid.  We  learn  from  a  curious  inscription 
of  a  later  date  that  he  rebuilt  the  temple  of  Isis,  near  the 
Sphinx,  carved  out  of  the  rock  by  some  earlier  king,  and 
that  he  made  a  pyramid  for  the  Princess  Hent-een  in  the 
same  nei^libourliood.  The  charge  of  impiety  which  the 
local  tradition  reported  by  Herodotus  brings  against  Khufu 
thus  fails,  and  the  charge  of  tyranny  associated  with  it, 
may  be  equally  groundless.  The  cost  of  life  in  building 
the  Great  Pyramid  can  scarcely  be  compared  with  that  of 
a  long  war  under  conditions  resembling  those  of  modem 
CHiina.  It  should  bo  noted  that  Khufu,  as  well  as  Khafra 
and  Ratatf,  were  still  objects  of  worship  under  Dynasty 
XXVL  (Brugsch,  Hist,  2d  ed.  67,  58).  The  only  record 
of  foreign  conquest  is  a  tablet  in  the  peninsula  of  Sinai, 
commemorating  what  was  probably  no  more  than  a  suo- 
ceBsful  nuuntenanco  of  the  posts  already  there  established  to 
guard  the  mines. 

The  reign  of  Khafra  is  commemorated,  like  that  of 
Khufu,  by  the  royal  sepulchre  and  the  tombe  of  subjects. 
From  the  latter  we  are  able  to  contradict  the  tradition  of 
his  hostility  to  the  national  religion,  in  which  Herodotus 
associates  him  with  Kiiufu.  The  most  interesting  remains 
of  the  time  are  tlie  statues  of  this  king  found  in  a  well  near 
\he  Sphinx,  into  which  they  were  probably  thrown  either  by 
a  foreign  invader  or  by  early  Christians  or  by  Arabs,  rather 
than  in  a  popular  revolt  after  his  death  (c/l,  however, 
Maspero,  Ilisfoire  AncUnney  73).  A  statue  and  a  bust  of 
Khafra  from  this  find  have  been  published  by  M.  de  Boug^ 
{Six  Prem,  Dvu.^  pL  iv.  v.).  Both  are  remarkable  works, 
showing  a  naturalistic  stylo  that  makes  them  far  superior 
to  later  statues.  The  king  s  head  is  evidently  a  portrait, 
and  the  t}'pe  is  more  Caucasian  than  the  generality  of  later 
subjects. 

Menkaura,  or  Mencherea,  the  Mycerinus  of  Herodotus, 
and  the  founder  of  the  Third  Pjrramid,  does  not  seem  to 
hare  been  specially  reverenced  in  later  times,  in  contradic- 
tion to  the  report  of  Herodotus.  It  is,  however,  interest- 
ing, in  connection  with  the  tradition  of  his  support  of 
religion,  that  the  Egy|>tian  Ritual  speaks  of  its  64th 
chapter  as  found  by  llar-tot-ef,  son  of  Mencheres,  at 
Hermopolis  Magna,  when  ho  mado  on  inspection  of  the 
temples  of  Egj^pt,  and  brought  as  a  precious  document 
to  the  king  (Brugsch,  Hist.,  2d  ed.  p.  69,  60).  It  would 
thus  appear  that  the  Ritual  was  not  then  completed,  and 
Manetho's  statement  that  Suphis  I.,  Khufu,  wrote  the  sacred 
book  may  be  another  hint  as  to  its  date.  It  may  also  be 
noticed  that  the  queen  of  Khafra  was  priestess  of  Thoth 
{Six  Prem.  Dyn.^  277  sfqq.),  and  a  noble,  probably  son 
of  Kh:^f^a,  was  hiph-prieit  of  Thoth  at  Hermopolis,  a 
dignity  heid  by  another  prince  in  the  same  reign  (IcL  280, 
281). 

The  moft  interesting  record  of  Menkaura  is  his  wooden 
mummy-case,  found  by  General  Howard  Vyse  in  the  Third 
Pyramid.  In  the  disappointing  fiilenco  of  those  vast  monu- 
ments, without  a  single  ancient  Egy|>tian  writing  save  the 
graffiti  of  workmen  an<l  the  inflcrij)tions  of  native  visitors, 
this  solitary  record  of  the  time  is  the  one  authoritative 
voice  from  the  royal  sepulchres,  and  it  tells  ua  in  its  short 
archaic  formula  that  the  whole  myth  of  Osiris  in  its  rela- 
tions to  human  destiny  was  already  matored.     The  king 


as  Osiris  has  become  divine  and  has  vanquished  his  enemie* 
(Brugsch,  HisL,  2d  ed.,  68,  69). 

The  next  family,  Dynasty  V.,  continued  to  rule  at 
Memj^iis.^  Of  its  sovereigns  we  know  but  little.  The  last 
but  one,  Asea,  is  the  first  Pharaoh  whom  we  know  to  have 
had  two  names,  the  throne-name  as  well  as  the  ordinaxy 
one.  To  his  son  Ptah-hotep  is  assigned  the  ancient  moral 
treatise  already  noticed  in  speaking  of  Egyptian  literature^ 
which  is  on  the  whole  the  beet  fruit  of  Egyptian  thought 
that  time  has  spared.  The  last  king,  Unas,  varied  the 
form  of  royal,  tombs,  by  constructing  the  great  truncated 
pyramid  now  called  Mastabat-Faraoon,  or  Pharaoh's  Soat^ 
north  of  the  Pyramids  of  Dahshoor.     {Id.  67.) 

The  Sixth  Dynasty  was  probably  a  family  of  a  different 
part  of  Egypt*  It  has  left  many  records  which  indicate 
less  centralization  at  Memphis  than  those  of  the  earlier 
sovereigns,  and  mark  the  beginning  of  wars  for  predatory 
purposes  and  extension  of  territory.  This  change  ia 
accompanied  by  a  less  careful  style  of  sculpture,  and  less 
pains  in  the  excavation  of  the  tombs,  as  though  the 
Egyptians  were  gaining  a  larger  horizon,  or,  it  may  be, 
exchanging  religion  for  ambition.  The  interest  of  the 
dynasty  centres  in  the  undoubtedly  long  reign  of  Pepi, 
second  or  third  king  of  the  line,  and  the  inscription  of  Una. 
In  this  inscription  we  first  read  of  great  wars,  and  foreign 
conquered  nations  are  spoken  of  by  name.  A  military 
system  had  already  begun,  for  we  read  how  the  king  sent 
with  Una  an  officer  and  soldiers  to  transport  a  sarcophagus 
for  the  royal  tomb  from  the  quarries  of  Turk  A  war  is 
then  undertaken  against  the  nomads  of  the  eastern  desert— 
the  Amu  (Shemitest)  and  the  Herusha,  "  those  who  are  on 
the  sand."*  An  army  is  levied  from  the  whole  population 
of  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt,  as  though  there  were  no 
military  caste.  Negroes  are  also  enrolled  from  several 
countries  mentioned  by  name,  which  must  have  been  subject 
to  Egypt,  and  are  drilled  by  Egyptian  officers,  includ  ng 
priests.  ■  Una  is  appointed  general  in  chief.  Five  separate 
expeditions  are  conducted  by  him  into  the  country  of  the 
Herusha.  It  seems  an  error  to  suppose  that  this  nation 
were  Arabs  of  the  desert,  for  the  Egyptian  general  cut  down 
their  vines  and  their  fig-trees  (1)  Another  expedition  was 
conducted  by  water  against  the  same  nation  in  a  country 
called  Takhebat  (De  Boug^)  or  Terehbat  (Brugsch),  which 
M.  de  Roug^  conjectures  may  be  Arabia  Petroa,  or  a  part 
of  Syria,  remarking  that  it  was  near  Egypt,  for  the  expedi- 
tions seem  to  have  been  annual  The  external  activity  of 
the  reign  of  Pepi  is  also  attested  by  a  tablet  at  Widee  Ma- 
ghirah,  and  his  public  works  by  many  inscriptions,  among 
which  we  must  not  omit  the  occurrence  of  his  name  at  Tanis, 
and  in  the  inscription  relating  to  the  building  of  the  temple 
of  Dendarah.  He  founded  a  city  called  the  ''  City  of  Pepi " 
in  Middle  Egypt,  which  has  wholly  disappeared,  and  tomba 
of  his  time  are  found  in  Tarious  parts  of  the  Nile  valley. 
His  pyramid,  which,  like  Memphis,  was  called  the  <'  good 
station,"  Men-nofer,  was  probably  at  the  ancient  capital,  and 
may  be  one  of  the  two  great  pyramids  of  Dahshoor,  which 

^  Thii  DynAity  appears  to  have  oonaUtad  of  nine  kingi,  who  pio- 
bably  reigned  nearly  200  yeart  (Brugicb,  ZTwt,  1  ed.,  288). 

*  Manetho  aAsIgns  to  Dynasty  VL  a  daration  of  203  yeaxt.  The 
monumental  liste,  themselves  in  disaoeord,  the  Turin  Papyrus,  and  the 
contemporary  inscription  of  Una,  show  that  Manetho's  list  is  here 
hopelessly  coTmp4ed.  Una  was  in  olfioe  nnder  the  immediate  or  second 
predecemor  as  i^  as  under  the  immediate  successor  of  Pepi,  usoaliy 
identifled  with  Phiope,  to  whom  the  Egyptian  historian  assigns  a  reign 
of  100  or  possibly  94  years.  M.  de  Rougi  has  seen  this  dlfflenlty, 
and  discussed  without  finally  resolving  it  {Six  Prtm,  Dyn^  861  ssgf  •)• 
M.  Maspero  has  proposed  a  most  ingttxious  restoration  of  the  dynasty* 
on  the  idea  that  Neferkara  U  the  long-lived  Phiopa,  and  that  his  family- 
name  must  therefore  hare  been  Pepi  (HiiL  Anc,  06).  This  oo^}ee- 
ture  seems  to  us  to  be  confirmed  by  the  name  of  the  later  Neferkara 
Pepi  of  the  Tablet  of  Abydoe  being  qualified  by  the  title  *'Miieb,** 
M  if  to  distingaish  him  from  an  earlier  Usg  of  othsrwistideBtioali 
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ai-e  of  later  d&te  than  Dyuaaty  lY.,  if  we  xxiaj  judge  from 
thi'ir  structure,  and  loth  of  which  from  their  size  iuijily 
rci;^i8  of  the  greatwt  prosperity  and  of  long  duration. 

J*epi  was  Suca-od">I  by  his  son  Merenra^  The  new  king 
made  Una  governor  of  Upper  Eg}pt,  and  cmploycil  him  to 
brinj;  blocks  cf  t'r4iiilte  from  Ek'[»liantine  for  liia  i)yr'unid, 
and  in  varluii?  -.-thcr  works  of  which  the  inscription  alroofly 
referred  tJ  gi*(.£  mo£t  curious  detaiU.  ilo  was  cliirgud 
t'>  obtain  wi.'l,  wliich  was  provided  by  the  prince  of  four 
Eihiii]iia:i  Liti.Tis  alrcidy  mentioned  among  thoso  funiiah-* 
iiig  LejTjvs  ; ;  th'j  gr«.-at  army  of  Fepi.  Wo  thus  It-am 
that  triuji.iry  £ihi«jpia  was  ruled  by  a  native  priuco  or 
priucfcs  undtT  the  g.Acruor  of  Upper  Egypt,  who  also  had 
the  jKtwer  of  eatjblb;hing  posts  in  the  dependency.  Una 
made  fimr  docks  ar.d  timber-yards  in  Eihiupia  for  build- 
ing bu:itd,  and  attach-jd  a  chain:!  to  ciich.  ^T'e  may  thus 
expect  to  fiud  some  record  of  Egyptian  rule  at  tliis  early 
time,  long  before  tho  complete  reduction  of  Lower  Nubia, 
ill  territoriea  far  eoulh;  for  the  timber-growing  country 
does  nut  begin  for  some  distance  within  tho  tropics. 

MeR'ura  was  followed  by  his  yoimger  brother  Neferkara, 
and,  according  to  Manetho,  the  dynasty  ended  with  tho 
Iteautiful  Queen  Nitocris,  whose  name  appears  in  tho  Turin 
i'apyrus,  but  whoso  exact  historical  place  is  not  certain. 
It'  bhe  was  buried  in  the  Third  Pyramid,  of  which  Manetho, 
acHionli ng  to  tho  copyists,  makes  her  the  builder,  she 
enlarged  tho  original  work  of  Mtucheres,  and  certainly  no 
pyramid  is  eo  evidently  not  merely  a  double  strucluro  but 
<«ne  of  duublo  design.  Nitocris  is  almost  tho  only 
EgT])tiaii  whoso  historical  character  has  been  Iwst  in  a 
s.icccssion  of  legends.  Ono  version  of  her  story  is  tho 
iiiDst  ni!':ient  form  of  th:it  of  Cinderella ;  in  auotULr,  cho 
Mill  bewitched  the  Arab  of  the  Middle  Ages  when  ho 
iipproachcd  her  pyramid  (rf.  Maspcro,  Hut.  Anc.y  \)  t). 

With  tho  latrr  part  of  l>ynas!y  VI.  tho  tecoud  great 
€h:isiu  in  Egyptian  history  begins,  raid  wo  liuve  no  monu- 
ment s  to  guide  us  mitil  tho  time  of  Dynasty  XI.     Accord- 
ing to  Manetho,  Dynasties  VII.  and  VIII.  were  cf  Mcm- 
pbite«i,  and  IX.  and  X.  of  Heracleopolites,  the  Diospolite 
or  Thcban  lino  comprising  Dynasties  XL,  XIL,  and  XIII. 
Whether    tho   d}'na^tie8   which    intervened    betv.een    the 
\'Ith  and   Xllth  wore    contemporary  or  succe8.«»ivo,   and 
imw  wurh  time  they  occupied,  cinnot  yet  1)0  proved.     In 
tlj»>  Tablet  of  Abydos,  a  series  of  kings  unknown  from  other 
riji»nunif  nti  fallows  Dynasty  VL,  and  precedes  two  kings 
f  Dynasty  XI.     In  tho  Chamber  of  Kings  of  El-Kamak 
ih-  r  and  cirlicr  kin^rj  of  Dynasty  XL  are  named,  with 
irioufl  in-lioations  that  it  was  first  but  a  local  line.     To 
:"e  period  of  tho  carlior  kind's  of  Dynasty  XI.    l)elon;rs 
•".'itef-aa,  who  rL-i/ticd  at  least  fifty  year*.     It  v.-ould  rvppcar 
I  -it  the  M'-'Tsiphito  kingdom  wane* I,  and  that  another  line 
r..so  :it  Th'.>"i,  tho  house  of  the  Enttf.*  and  Mentuhotops. 
VUc  p'lwer  I'f  the'-e  kinspi  gradually  increased,  and  ;it  last 
r.o  c:  thciii  p.i'.iiit'jel  under  a  single  rule  the  whole  of  F.gyj.t, 
I  Vf.is:»-:M,  //.  t.  An.\y  I'S,  09.)     I'robably  tho  Herack-i 'polite 
,  Tit',  I';...:  .;.i  J. v.,  X.,  w.is  a  loc.d  Louse  contemporary 
•..i::i  t".-;  M-  :;ij  !it-'s  or  Tli».bann,  or  Vi.th. 

W.:Ii  l'\:.  .:iv  XlI.Mh.j  Thob;:u  lino  was  Ijnnly  c.-lal*- 
!.-hd  i^.r  ::li  V'/ypt.  l.i  tho  rirci;:r:-.taiieLS  r.f-.  iTtd  io 
i,i  t:..  •■  !::  T'  -ti.Vi*'  rf  .A:r..nen.l.iit  I.,  i:.i  fin-t  ki;.^-,  to 
1..'  !  :i  V  irt  a  I,  v.i.  Imvo  c.  j  ••-'^i^'^'  i''**>  *•"'  uniiuict 
f  :.'..'  .1  :  f  I'.-  c. :!.::.'  v'.«a  ih)  !ir.e  a  roae  (/".'.,  1"1). 
>  :...'  r'v  ::■•  '  . /■  -.u  'f  as-:'c:.li?iL;  t!ic  h<  ir  apj';irt.i.t  us 
l-.-i.'  V  •;•':  i  .;  f  ■:).■.-.  til.*  j.'.culir*riTy  <  f  tliis  dyniMy,  imli- 
i.'t  :';.■■,  ii .::.'- rj  th  it  tliMi  <urrou:iJed  the  thrnue.  (/. 
li.  Wo,. 

It  ii  t  i  ♦{.'.•  /r-  V.  -I  s  ff  i'lLrieellasan  that  we  owe  mot't  of 

»    1.  ■  \v:.^.\t   •'■  J'>:.-s'.y  XII.  •)  i»-«i»  t-i  lav**  \v»ix  lii;j  ytJifii  1  m. 


our  knowledge  of  tlie  mannen  and  arti  of  Egypt  mids 
Dynasty  XII.,  and  much  of  its  histoiy  is  there  told  in  tke 
mcinoirs  of  a  family  of  goveroort  under  the  fint  five  kinp 
of  this  hou.^c.     No  one  can  have  gyftminft^l  these  beaotifiil 
toinl;s  without  being  struck  by  tho  advance  in  architectoie 
wliich   they   show,   and   tho  cvidenco  of  prosperity  sad 
cultivation  affordctl  by  their  paintingi.     Tho  subjectji  »- 
s«.'Uiblo  those  of  tho  tomba  of  the  earlier  dynasties,  bet 
ihoTd  is  a  greater  variety,  partly  due  to  a  more  luzurioDe 
condition  of  society,  partly  to  a  more  tieadble  art    It  is 
BUlliciently  evident  that  the  preceding  dynasty  (XI.)  ctnaol 
have  been  weak,  and  the  country  under  its  ndo  distracted. 
A  time  of  prosin^rity  must  have  pi'eceded  this  bright  pexiud 
of  £g}'ptian  history. 

Amencmhut  L,  probably  a  auoceasfol  minister  of  so 
carlior  king  (Brug&ch,  IlUt.,  2d  od.,  79,  80,  84),  bad  aa 
active  and  prosperous  reign,  ruling  like  Pepl  beyond  Egypt 
to  the  south,  and  occupying  himself  in  the  construction  d 
various  monumenta.  Aa  the  head  of  a  new  line  he  paid 
special  attention  to  the  boundorioa  of  territories,  to  ihr 
regulation  of  the  inundation,  and  to  the  oonfixmation  oi 
hercditaiy  governors  (Benoe-Uaaan  inter. ;  Brunch,  Bid^ 
2d  ed.,  94,  95).  A  very  curioua  view  of  the  state  o<  Egrpl 
in  his  time  is  given  ua  by  the  story  of  8*"^^^  in  a  hierstic 
pap\nrus  of  the  Berlin  Mnseom  (tranalated  by  M.  Qoodvia 
in  Jifeordt  of  the  Faei,  vL  131,  9eqq.\  It  is  the  hisloo 
of  an  E^-ptian  who  fled  from  the  king  and  took  refi^ 
with  a  neighbouring  prince,  whose  territoiy  nnhappib 
we  cannot  as  yet  detenninep  and  after  a  long  tojoon 
sought  his  sovereign's  pardon  and  retozned  hone  to  br 
taken  into  tho  favour  of  Amonemhat.  *Hm  reception  of  tks 
fugitive  abroad,  his  home-sicknees,  and  the  kindnias  of  tks 
Pharaoh,  who  ct  tho  same  time  is  described  in  tenna  of  thi  * 
most  abject  respect,  form  an  intererting  pieture,  and  oos  m> 
markably  illustrating  several  events  in  the  hiatoij  of  fgyp^ 

Under  Usurtcsen  L,  the  co-regent  and  •nooenar  of 
Amcnemhat  I.,  Egypt  had  reached  its  Irfgbf*  pn^Mritj 
after  tho  ago  of  tho  pyramid-buildera  of  Dynastj  IV.    As 
obelisk  which  atUl  marka  the  lite  of  HdiopoJii,  a  fngBtfP> 
of  a  statue  at  Tanis,  inscriptiona  on  the  rocka  off  the  SinaitiB 
jteninsula,  and  a  stele  from  Wddee  Halfeh,  recording  fonip 
conquests  in  tho  south,  now  in  the  Naplea  Mnaeom,  sttail 
tho  splendour  cf  thia    reign.     The  reoorda    off   priyals 
individuals  arc,  however,  its  most  instmetiva  memorida 
Mentuhotcp  has  given  ua  a  pictare  of  the  power  and  slstoi 
of  an  Egyptian  primo  minister,  holding  all  or  neariy  all  ths 
functions  of  tho  members  of  a  modem  cabinet,  a  posibm 
singularly  parallel  to  that  of  Joaeph,  to  the  detail  tiat  em 
great  men  bowed  before  him.     To  his  atcle  we  owe  tbi  ia- 
f ormation  that  bo  gained  suooeases  against  the  Asisbia,  tbs 
llcrusha,  and  the  negroes.     (Bmgsch,  J/iti.,  2d  ed^  91i 

Of  Amcnendiat  IL  and  Usniteten  IL,  tlie  next  kiqpi 
there  is  little  to  relate  but  that  Egypt  continned  topn^it 
It  was  under  Usurtescn  III.  that  a  great  step  in  sdnM 
was  m:u!u  by  tho  fixing  of  the  boundariea  of  the  Efirptii* 
(dominion  beyond  tho  Second  Cataract,  at  Semneh  sad 
Knmmi h,  v.hero  this  king  built  sanctnaiiea  and  fottrsMSi 
ar.il  pi  iced  great  bouudaiT-marka  in  the  fona  of  taU^a 
These  in  tlieir  inscriptions  define  the  limita  of  the  kiaf 
d.)m,  and  rcczulate  the  passage  of  negroes  bj  the  liv* 
(/./.,  102)  Here  and  throiighoat  Kubia,  Usutssa  wsi 
\M<r:»hip]>ed  in  subsequent  times.  He  had  intiodoosd  i 
fvttled  government  into  tho  countiy,  which  long  sltsr  vai 
virtually  a  part  vt  Egypt  rather  than  a  dependency.  Hii 
successor  Amcnemhat  IIL  ia  chiefly  famooa  for  his  |ra> 
eu'jinecring  works.  That  oars  which  the  first  Ansainktf 
bei-towed  on  the  regulation  of  the  imiiidatioB  aasBaloka** 
Ih.mi  the  great  object  of  hia  reign.  Tlia  racks  off  fiamk  siff 
KLii'.m'.h  bciT  rgisters  of  the  bei^t  off  tba  Nib  i&  amnl 
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jears  of  his  reign.  His  great  enterprise,  the  most  saccessf  ul 
of  its  kind  ever  carried  oat  in  Egypt,  was  the  construction 
of  a  vast  artificial  resorvoir,  Lake  Moeris,  in  the  province 
now  called  the  Feiyoom,  which  received  the  waters  of  tho 
Kile  by  a  can&l,  and  after  the  inundation  spread  them  evur 
tho  country.  Its  fisheries  were  also  very  valuable. 
Through  the  n<3glect  of  ages  the  site  of  Lake  Mg^ris  was 
f  caption  until,  in  our  time,  M.  Linant  traced  it.  Near  the 
like,  Amonemhat  IIL  built  the  famous  Labyrinth,  of  which 
the  remains  wci-e  discovered  by  Dr  Lepsius  during  the 
Prussian  Expedition  to  Egypt,  and  there  raised  a  pyramid. 
The  use  of  the  Labyrinth  is  unknown ;  'the  pyramid  was  no 
doubt  ^he  royal  tomb.  Its  moderate  dimensions  and  ^he 
vast  size  of  the  lake  show  a  remarkable  contrast  to  the 
earlier  groat  pyramids,  with  apparently  no  corresponding 
work  of  public  usefulness.  At  tho  time  which  produced 
tho  Lake  Moeris  civilization  had  reached  a  point  far  above 
that  of  the  age  of  Khufu,  perhaps  the  highest  Egypt  has 
ever  known.  Of  the  short  reigns  of  Amenemhat  IV.  and 
Queen  Sebek-nefru-ra  we  know  nothing,  but  that  with  the 
latter  the  dyr.asty  came  to  a  close. 

With  the  accession  of  Dynasty  XIIL  we  reach  the  third 
chasm  in  the  Egyptian  monumental  records.  This  line, 
Theban  like  its  predecessor,  but  with  a  special  favour  for 
Middle  Egypt  (cf.  Brugsch,  Hist.,  2d  ed.  115),  seems  to 
have  ruled  all  f^ypt.  Its  power,  however,  was  evidently 
weakened,  either  by  external  war  or  by  internal  dissension. 
Many  monuments  may  have  been  lost  or  may  yet  lie  hid  in 
the  mounds  of  towns  of  Middle  Egypt,  bi\t  the  scantiness 
of  records  of  public  works  is  a  proof  of  its  weakness. 
Wliere  are  its  tablets  in  the  quarries  i  In  the  Turin 
Papyrus  are  preserved  the  lengths  of  several  of  the  reigns 
oi  its  kings,  who  generally  bore  the  names  Sebek-hotep  or 
f<refer-botep.  The  longest  reign  is  13  years,  and  but  one 
other  reaches  10,  the  total  of  13  reigns  being  but  48  years 
22  days,  and  G  sums  of  months  and  7  of  days  efi^ced. 
Putting  the  total  at  50  years,  the  allowance  for  each  reign 
is  under  4  years.  This  must  have  been  a  time  of  disturb- 
ance, but  not  necessarily  of  disastrous  wan ;  for  if  we  com- 
pare the  rule  of  the  second  line  of  Memlook  sultans  we 
obtain  an  average  reign  of  5  years  each.  This  we  know  to 
have  been  the  consequence  of  domestic  disturbance,  and 
not  of  great  public  disasters  at  home  or  abroad.  Dynasty 
XIY.,  of  XoiteB,  the  next  in  Manetho's  list,  is  the  first 
which  had  certainly  its  capital  in  the  Delta.  Beyond  this 
fact  we  can  only  conjecture  its  importance  and  chrono- 
logical place. 

The  invasion  and  conquest,  at  least  in  part,  of  Egypt  by 
the  Hyksos,  or  Shepherd  Kings,  is  undoubtedly  the  chief 
cause  of  the  obscurity  of  this  age.  The  event  did  not 
liappen  until  at  least  some  time  after  tho  beginning  of 
Dynasty  XIIL,  for  the  eighteenth  king  of  that  line  in  the 
Turin  Papjrus,  who  bears  tho  significant  name  Mer-me.«Qia, 
**  tho  general/'  has  left  a  record  at  Tanis  near  the  eastern 
frontier,  which  was  probably  the  chief  city  of  at  least  one 
dynasty  of  the  invaders. 

Manetho,  as  cited  by  Josephus,  allows  for  tho  stay  of  the 
foreigners  in  Egypt  a  period  of  511  years,  which  bias  been 
supposed  to  bo  about  the  interval  bewcen  Dynasty  XIL 
and  Dynai^ty  XVIIL,  by  which  they  were  expelled.  This 
number,  however,  rests  upon  the  single  evidence  of 
Josephus,  and  is  moreover  probably  mudo  up  of  sums  of 
dynasties,  which  would  render  its  evidence  doubtfuL  A 
bethT  means  of  measuring  tho  period  would  bo  afforded 
by  the  monumental  evidence  that  a  Shei)hord  king  ruled 
400  years  before  Ramses  II.  could  wo  place  this  foreign 
fovereign.  All  that  can  bo  said  as  to  the  chronology  is 
that  Dyua.sty  XV.  and  XVI.  wero  probably  of  Shepherds, 
and  Dynasty  XVII.  was  certainly  Theban.  Judging  from 
the  numbering,  it  is  probable  that  there  was  a  break  in  the 


Theban  snccession,  and  that  the  two  6he|Sierd  dynasties 
were  successive,  the  Xoltes  perhaps  being  but  a  provincial 
'line.* 

The  story  of  the  Hyksos  is  thus  told  by  Manetho.  Undsr 
a  king  called  Timaios,  or  Timaoe  (not  recognized  in  the 
list  or  on  the  monuments),  certain  invaders  from  the  East 
conquered  Egypt  without  a  battle,  destroying  the  templet 
and  slaying  or  enslaving  the  people.  At  length  they  made 
one  of  themselves,  Salatis  by  name,  king,  who  ruled  at 
Memphis,  and  made  all  Egypt  tributary.  For  the  better 
protection  of  tho  eastern  border  he  rebuilt  and  fortified  the 
city  Avaris,  in  the  Sethrolto  nome  in  Lower  Egypt,  where 
he  kept  a  great  force  of  soldiers.  He  was  succeeded  by 
other  kings  mentioned  by  name,  who,  and  their  descendants, 
held  Egypt  for  611  years.  After  this  the  kings  of  the 
ThebalB  and  of  the  rest  of  Egypt*  rose  against  the  Shepherd 
rule,  and  a  great  and  long  war  was  waged,  until  Misphrsg- 
mnthosis  drove  the  Shepherds  out  of  all  Egypt  except 
Avaris,  where  his  son  Tuthmosis  besieged  them,  and 
failing  to  take  the  place  agreed  to  a  capitulation,  on  the 
condition  that  they  should  be  allowed  to  leave  the  country. 
Accordingly  they  went  through  the  desert  to  Judaea  and 
founded  Jerusalem.  They  were  called  Hyksos,  or  Shepherd 
kings,  and,  according  to  some,  they  were  Arabs. 

Tb^B  narrative,  notwithstanding  a  general  confirmation 
from  the  monuments,  is  evidently  not  wholly  correct  In 
particular  it  is  inconsistent  with  all  other  evidence  in 
attributing  the  foundation  of  Jerusalem  to  the  Shepherds, 
which  is  evidently  the  result  of  an  endeavour  to  connect 
their  departure  with  the  Exodus.  Manetho  seems  to  have 
preserved  two  Egyptian  theories  of  the  Exodus,  which  both 
explained  that  event  as  the  retreat  of  eastern  invaders. 
M.  Mariette's  researches  in  the  rains  of  Tania  have  brought 
to  light  monuments  of  the  Shepherds,  and  led  to  the  dis- 
covery of  others  elsewhere,  while  M.  de  Boug6  and  other 
scholars  have  explained  Egyptian  docunients  connected 
with  the  war  of  independence.  From  these  dificrent 
sources  we  learn  that  the  foreigners  were  of  the  Shemite 
or  a  kindred  type,  resembling  the  modem  inhabitants  of 
the  north-east  of  Lower  EgTpt,  who  still  retains  the 
peculiarities  already  noticed  by  Greek  writers.  Though 
their  conquest  may  have  been  marked  by  violence,  wo  find 
them  in  their  own  monuments  using  and  cultivatiog  the 
manners  and  dvilixation  of  Egypt,  and  even  giving  a  new 
and  characteristic  development  to  its  art  in  their  costly 
monoliths  of  granite,  which  show  from  their  material  that 
their  rule  extended  to  the  southern  boundary  of  Egypt 
The  war  of  independence  arose  between  Apepee,  one  of 
their  later  kings,  who  is  described  ai>  worshipping  Seth  only, 
and  one  of  the  three  Theban  kings  called  on  the  monuments 
Barskenen  Taa,  at  this  time  apparently  a  tributary  prince. 
The  war,  contrary  to  Manetho's  statement,  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  of  long  continuance,  having  been  brought  to  a 
successful  end  by  Aahmes,  first  king  of  Dynasty  XVIIL, 
between  whom  and  Ba-ekenen  Taa  no  groat  length  of  time 
can  have  elapsed.  Manetho's  text  is  again  erroneous  in 
making  the  conqueror  Tuthmosis  (Thothmcs  IV.),  sob 
(grandson)   of  Misphragmuthosis  (Tnothmes  IIL),  sixth 


*  The  Tablet  of  400  YeatB  statei  that  thi«  period  ekrw<l  ^row  •««>• 
point  in  the  reign  of  Ae  Shepherd  king  Bet-aa-pehU  Nub  to  ioino  point 
In  that  of  Ramsee  II.,  and  again  Apepee,  irbo»e  name  correspon.la  U 
the  Apophis  of  Manetho,  almost  immediately  preceded  Djrnasty  XVIII. 
Apophia  is  mentioned  among  the  only  Shepherd  kings  Manclho  namci. 
In  the  passage  preserved  by  Josephus  these  are  called  the  fir^t  Shep- 
herd rulers,  who  very  properly  compose  the  first  Shepherd  dyna^y, 
the  XVth,  in  the  epitome  of  Afiricanus ;  though  Eusebius  tnmafirra 
them  to  Dynasty  XVIL.  perhaps  knowing  they  immediately  preceded 
Dynasty  XVIIL  In  Africanus,  Dynasty  XV  I.  U  of  Bhepherds  aiid 
XVII.  of  Shepherd*  and  Thebana.  If  the  Identlflcalion  of  Apepee  wtlk 
the  Apophia  of  Dynasty  XV.  were  certain  we  might  hare  a  ronfk 
mearara  of  tha  tSma  of  tba  Shephod  rola,  but  this  Is  not  proved. 
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and  fifth  sovoroi^jna  of  Dynrwty  XV  111.  in  his  list ;  but 
this  m^y  be  a  coiifusioa  due  to  copyUts,  as  there  is  other 
e^ideuco  that  ho  placed  tho  conqui'^t  of  the  Shepberds 
under  Amosis,  or  Auhmes,  Tho  cxi;uk;oii  '"•f  the  foreigners 
was-iiotso  complete  Ud  Man'^th'j  \4uiild  have  us  imagioe. 
Several  names  in  their  torritor}*  rcm:iincd  Shomite,  or  the 
population  nun-Egyptian,  and  under  Dynasty  X1X«  the 
pnjuditx)  that  appears  in  Dyua:ity  XVIII.  eeema  almost 
removed. 

It  must  bo  here  noticed  that  Dr  £rug4ch  his  copied  a 
remarkable  iuscriptiou,  from  the  tomb  at  Eilethyia  of  Babo, 
whom  he  assigns  to  tho  Lttor  part  of  Dynasty  X^IL,  iu 
which  mi;ution  is  made  of  a  famine  of  succc-asive  yeare. 
**  A  faniiue  having  broken  out  during  nui:y  years,  I  gave 
corn  to  the  twv.'n  during  each  famine.''  There  are  but  two 
kn own  iustauces  in  histor)'  of  a  famine  in  Egypt  lasting 
83ver;il  years,  tho  seven  years*  famine  of  Joseph  and  the 
seven  years*  famine  of  tbc  Futimee  ciiiipb  Hl-Mustansir. 
Dr  Brugscb  has,  therefore,  argued  with  high  probability  tiiat 
Baba  records  the  famine  of  Joseph,  and  that  the  old  tradi' 
tion  that  Joseph  governed  Eg}'])t  under  the  Shepherd  King 
Apophis  is  a  true  one  {cf.  supra^  p  735,  note  1).  To  this 
we  shall  recur  in  speaking  of  the  Exodus.  (See  Bnigsch, 
//w/.,  2  ed.  174,  teqq.) 

The  beginning  of  Dynasty  XVLll  (b.c.  1600-15001)  is 
marked  by  two  great  events,  the  union  of  divided  £g>l>t 
under  one  head,  and  the  viclcrious  end  of  the  great  war  with 
the  Shepherds.^  Aahmes,  probably  a  Theban  prince,  appears 
to  have  secured  tho  supreme  rule  over  tho  Tarious  princes 
of  E^'pt,  without  abolishing  their  rights,  and  to  have  gained 
ikhiopian  8Uj>pi)rt  by  his  marriage  with  Xefni-arl,  daughter 
tit  a  king  (^f  Kthlo|>ia.     lie  then  directed  his  whole  i>ower 

I I  tho  linai  lib  ji  at  ion  of  Eg}'pt.  The  tomb  at  Eilethyia 
<'f  Aalunes  bjii  of  Abuna,  nu  oflicer  of  the  Egy|)tiau 
fiiHiHa.-i,  in  uu  inscription  relating*  his  services,  throws 
Jif  ht  on  the  cvent<r  of  this  war.  He  j^assed  his  early 
yuulh  iu  tho  fortress  uf  Eikthyio,  one  of  tho  strong  posi- 
%»otn  where  tho  kings  of  Dynasty  XA'II.  rulliod  their 
subjects.  In  the  reign  of  Alilimes  ho  wa9  made  officer 
i.f  tho  fciiip  (Mlicd  tho  **  Culf."  Later  he  went  to  tho  flotilla 
fif  tho  north  to  ilght.  It  was  during  thf^  siege  cf  the 
f'irtr(.*of  Aviirifl.  Ho  served  in  the  vessel  ** Iluling  in 
>!•  iiiphiH,"  a  name  no  doubt  given  to  commemorate  the 
iii'iiiiTi  of  the  ancient  capital  to  the  dominions  of 
AJirti-  .  An  en;::agoincnt  took  place  on  the  water  near 
/ /.iii..  S'i)>H>M|iii-iitiy  Avaris  was  taken,  and  the  young 
(.Mi:'  I  rritip  '1  nir  ihrco  cuptives,  whom  the  king  granted  him 
I.  -.  t  iiv  :.  '1  iii.t  wiut  in  tho  fifth  year  of  Aahmes  ;  iu  the 
If. XI  vit:  I i:\-A  I.f  till'  ciintjuortt  of  Sharuhan,  the  Sharuhen  of 
tin:  If  hi):  tif  J-imIui  I,  in  tlio  houth-west  of  Palestine.     The 

III  rri'/ii  ih-[i  U'I<1  i  tlnit,  afur  h.;vihg  fl.iin  the  Shepherds  of 
/.  II,  tin-  km.;  iiii(LriiMjk  a  iriucusiiful  expedition  against  an 
/.■?,•;#;  HI'.. iiiitiy.     (S,»:  Liu^'-vh,  Jlijft.y  1  ed.  80,  61.) 

'f.i.:  I.  .iia'ivi-,  while  gLiiLTiilly  coidirming  Manctho's 
»*!/-.  '  •((•.-  L.  II  III  Minic  jKirticulard.  It  stutea  that  Avaris 
n  .  ■  ( ...11,  i.  /I.  th.it  It  cipitnhitvil,  and  indicates  a  pursuit 
t.1  1;.  s  •  n  .11 ,'  v.jihiii  tho  territtiry  of  }\ile*ti.ie.  where  they 

/nil  I    ifini/fl  in  a  city  which  they  uticu^tted  to 

1.  .:  J  'f  1,  J.wiii<|»j.ui  (■xj.^<litis>u  w«:.s  u  rcxseertiun  of  tho 
i.7.  !••.  »ii  ii"iiiii.i<in  to  th-,  hiiU'h.  T\vot:u'lcie  in  the  Tur2i 
',  J  ..n-  .  I'  ■III  Ir  »v*',  in  I'll  Ir.  !iiy  .^^.oaml  yi  an 'f  his  reign, 
/...I,  r     1  '."1  till'  1iiii;>!>r  \*!iich  h:..]  fallen  int^  decay, 

'    ,  ..  .  •,     ,.     I»>ii  .  I;    -\  \  I  II     i  ■    li'il    \.l   I  i'l!.      MdLctllii'll 

I,      ,         I,       1 1  •i|ii  .  i.i.,!-.      «  I  ■  i..  ii  I  .;:■  !■■  r."»  I  €iii  Ia:  crri-ciil 

..,  !i.      I .:       ..I.I   li    w.!    |i:'M>:''!..»I!y   ;.fci-iit  tl.c 
..  .,  .       « ...J :,    .-..i  tM  . '.::i;.Ii.'l  >«.ari  lor  ilio 

|,..«      .      -^    .       .  •   i"    |..    I    ..I     VM    II     '.!■      i      I    :  ■'■:     i^r  K.i:-.  •■  :l    I.        It    IllU't, 

».*#.»,'•      I    ...  11.  -  .    1  .1. .     I ■'f*\-  v^i  ■ '■  «»*^'  I-r.'VJ.sioiuIl/ 

».'A,.    .1   Ni-    .  .   I.  .     :.y  ..  .  '.i         'i..      i.ii    iii.ny  K   :.)»ro  ii«.  arly  JcUr- 
n„u*  1  *.»^. ,  •    I...  ■ "»  ■  I-  ^■•■.■.^ '    •(  U".  .li-iiiani  i.»i%'  Wttb,  wLuiC  r«j^ 


;  the  blocks  being  remowd  by  bnlli  under  tha  ckaxg*  of 
I  Phoenicians  f  (Fenkhu)  (Bmgscfa,  Hitt.,  3  ad.  173^ 
{  174).  It  may  be  recollected  that  the  PhoenickiM  appw 
!  as  fa  killed  smiths  and  maaobs  in  the  lima  of  SclcmoB,  aad 
I  that  as  early  as  the  Ezodna  they  were  alieady  great  Aetil- 
I  workers. 

From,  the  time  of  Aahmes  till  the  ckee  of  DyoMtjr 
XX.  we  may  reckon  the  rise,  f  ulnees,  and  decay  o{  tie 
Egyptian  Empire.  It  ia  a  period  of  abundant  winamimm^ 
sculptured  and  painted,  and  of  many  papyri,  rich  in  ncof^ 
of  the  history,  manners,  and  religion  of  E^pt  Tba  ititr 
of  tho  country  may  be  glanced  at  in  this  place,  where  tk 
Shepherd  period  closes,  so  aa  not  to  break  the  continuxty  of 
tho  subsequent  history. 

The  sndden  growth  of  proeperity  ai  home  and  ponr 
abroad  which  macka  the  early  reigna  of  Dynasty  XVIH.  ■ 
truly  surprising.    The  £gypt  of  Dynasty  XYIL  is  biekea 
up  and  only  slowly  lennitiog ;  that  of  Dynaity  X\1IL  ii 
at  once  solidly  bonnd  together,  and  aoon  to  engage  ia 
designs  of  world-donunion  nerer  hinted  at  in  earlier  tinea 
These  conditiona  were  the  reenlt  of  a  great  national  w, 
in  which  the  country  diioovered  her  hidden  forec^  and  iti 
not  content  to  ose  it  only  ao  far  aa  waa  needful  to  make  a 
strong  Eg}'pt  like  that  of  Pynasty  XIL     HaTing coaqewed 
her  foreign  rulers  at  home,  aha  deeired  to  add  their  silive 
lands  to  her  own  dominiona.     The  fiiat  affecta  of  theie 
designs  were  the  enrichment  of  Elgypt    In  the  early  itig» 
of  this  house  the  wealth  off  the  anbjecta  aa  of  the  ka^ 
rapidly  grew.    From  the  eimda  mooumenta  off  DyeMtjr 
XVIL  and  the  fint  kingi  of  Dvnaaty  XVIIL  thate  a  a 
sudden  advance  'u>  liclmeae  and  aplendonr.    Elgypt  vm, 
however,  becoming  a  military  itate.    The  king  ia  uaMlaitflj 
more  powerful,  az^  hia  public  worka  mora  magaiftent ;  the 
subjecta,  notwithstanding  the  luxury  of  individiMK  baie 
not  that  solid  princely  etrength  that  we  admin  in  tboM  of 
the  I^ramid  kings  and  Dynasty  XTr     Tlu  appaaanoa  of 
tho  horse  under  this  dynaaty  ia  moat  Mipifti-- »    ly 
beasts  of  burden,  the  os  and  aaa^  now  yiflif  in  fnnmrtmm 
to  the  war-horee,  and  the  bnded  proprietor  joimays  ■  lis 
car  whose  ancestor  went  afoot  ataff  in  hand.    Thm  tht 
hiiUtary  man  suoceeda  the  fanner.    The  priaat  ia  no 
a  great  man  who  haa  aaaumed  aacardotal  fonctkH^  M  < 
of  a  class  immensely  extended,  naekiqg  fnm  the 
dignitaries,  one  of  whom,  atreiu;thenad  bj  liaredilaii 
could  at  last  aeize  the  throDo^  wm  to  the  monialca 
lived  upon  the  aupentitioaa  off  the  people    Tie  cany 
the  government  there  grew  aide  by  aide  wikk 
priests  a  vast  official  b^y,  defer,  •■***^*fmn,  aid 
ious,  which  rapidly  on  the  tna  b 
volved  the  administration  in  an  entai^imaBt  wUck 
have  mainly  led  to  the  decline  off  the  &Bpm    Jwtm 
which  was  difficult  at  home,  mnat  liava  baaa  alaaal  mpa^ 
sible  abroad.    We  now  ceaae  to  hear  of  ksiditaiy  HMBb 
studying  the  welfare  of  pronDooa  to  wiuck  thir  mw 
attached  by  ancestral  connection.    All  poala  wmft  bf  ^ 
royal  favour.    Tho  common  people  fund  ill  ia  lUi 
Their  function  waa  to  aapplyaoldian  lor 
and  at  first  to  take  their  ahare  hi  tha  eoaatawelianoff 
works;  their  only  hope  waa  to  liaa  in  tha 
Handicrafta  and  all  labour  wera 
Lcace  no  one  could  rise  to  hie  grade  baft 
tho  bchooU,  which  wereopan  to  avaiy  one^ aad'vUn abv 
of  talent  hod  his  chance  of  a  earaar  (5/. 
1  ed.  16,  17). 

Of  the  administration  off  pmtinMi  aad 
we  know  little.   Lower  Ethiopia  kad 
as  a  {tart  of  Egypt ;  thia  ayeton  waa 
At  iirat  the  eastern  atataa  only  pM 
g:irrison8  were  placed  In  PdoalfaN  MM 
JJiat.,  I  ed.  130X     Oompawd  wA  tte 


'Egyptian*  ^cre  civilized  cunquerora,  and  ths  acolptnrei  di 
Uicirtwltlvsdo  act  re|ireaent  any  iceaea  of  eitreme  cruelty'. 
They  do  not,  howevEr,  >eem  to  Lave  knuwn  the  art  c>f 
effectually  holding  their  acquisitions,  which  bul  to  ho 
reconqaeted  oter  and  OTer  again,  ontil  the  iaovitabU  tido 
u(  conquest  on  the  other  aide  set  in,  and  Ihe  Empire  fell 

On   eximiniDg    the   earliast    moDuuiento    oE   Djoaatv 
restartlad  by  tteir  astonishiog  resemblance  ( 


those  of  Dynasty  XL,  a  resemblance  which  would,  hi  ^  ^ 

no  histDiical  evideiice  on  the  other  aide,  justify  ths  leap  <  f     She  continued  the  works  of  the  temple  ol  Ameo-ra,  vhera 
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Egj'ptiana  attached  to  the  temale  line.  At  the  same  tims 
Uieir  dislike  to  be  govetued  by  a  queen  is  evident  in  lh» 
attempt  she  subsequently  made  Co  auume  the  chsracter  of 
a  king,  being  repreaanUd  in  male  attire,  a  dttunutanea 
to  which  the  manumenta  present  no  puialleL 

After  the  teemingly  unoTentful  reign  o[  Thothmeall., 
Hatabepu  waa  aaaociated,  apparently  ai  regent,  wilh  her 
younger  brother  Thoilmea  111,  and  usurped  the  aolo 
"  "  '-  '■■"  time  tliat  ahe  apimtra  as  a  king. 


Ibe  Tablet  of  Abjdos  from  Dynasty  XII.  to  XVIIL 

foay  be  portly  explained  as  a  renaisaance  of  art  da. —   . 

r>)-Bl  descent  traced  rather  to  Dynaaty  XL  than  Dynaaty  j  Funt,  either  the  Somilee 

XII.     Similarly    under    Dynasty    XXVL    there    waa    o  '  —"—-J  -  <"-»  '"  "•-  Ti 

nnaissSDca  of  (he  art  of  the  age  of  the  early  MempMtL 

DtuasCies.     We  miut  also   not   lose   sight   of  the   luchl 

cliaracler  of   Egyptisa  art   and  ita  intanae  conaerratum , 

uhicb  may  have  preserred  an  auoient  type  through  many 

teiiluriee.     The  early  art  of  Dynaa^  XVUL  liaa  thia  char 

Bcler  of   a  sucvival  ;   that  of  Dynaaty  XXVI.  ia  c!aarl^\ 

a  modern  imitation. 

The  art  of  this  age  ia  in  acme  reapecti  the  Bneat  Egyf' 

iiroduced  ;  it  ia,  perhaps,  beat  about  the  tims  of  Thothmr^ 
IL  and  Amenophis  IL,  the  middle  of  Dynasty  XVUL  It 
ia  interior  in  naturalism  to  the  art  of  Dynasty  IV,,  and  <i 
delicacy  to  that  of  Dynasty  XII,,  but  it  has  a  certaiij 
splendour  before  wanting.  After  it  had  attained  iu  higkeat 
jwint  it  slowly  declined,  partly  from  a  decay  in  the  vigour 
of  the  nalionol  character,  perhaps  mora  from  the 


This     the  great  obelisk   and   its   fallen  fellow  bear  her  i 

'  inlareating  achievement  was  an  expedition  to 
ir  the  Somilee  country  or  ArubU  Yaix.  Ehs 
eollMited  ft  fleet  on  the  Bed  Sea,  and  herself  oranmaadad 
it.  Tha  people  accepted  her  rule,  and  she  hnmgLt  back 
great  tribate,  indnding small  apice-treea,  whichsha  planted 
at  Thebes.  The  glimpse  ve  thus  gain  into  tlie  aiala  of 
the  ciTJlimtiou  of  the  spicfrgrawing  conntriM  at  thia 
remote  age  ia  mot  Taluable,  and  explaioa  the  facility  with 
which  the  aoathem  dominions  of  Egjpt  were  bold,  llig 
nations  in  this  direction  were  not  mussa  of  Utrbaroua 
tribes,  hot  their  aviliaation  did  not  take  the  direcliop  of 


Jie  porauita  of  war. 
Hatshepa  had  teigned   i 


ot  the  later  m 


rbich  n 


,_   .  twenty^ine  yean  when 

Thothmea  III.  succeeded  her.  He  carefully  effaced  her 
tiame  on  the  monuments,  substitDting  that  of  hia  biothei 
and  hia  own,  and  rsckoned  his  nign  fnna  ^er  ■ecsaaiou. 
Whether  be  tliua  indnded  hi)  brother's  nign  or  not  we  do 
not  know.     With  the  aole  reign  of  Thothmea  III.  a  aeries 


It  have  led  ;>  a  neglect    of  great  expeditions  begiita,  from  the  records  of  which  w. 
have  great  insight  into  the  condition  of  Syria  and  Palsalks 


»  eountriaa  ud  pioplci  st 


tag  that  mors  thso  on*  Ikuportsnt  tfeopiplilcs]  dbim 
tn  so  Egjptiu  spp^tin.  Thus  the  Shiss,  iihci  irc 
'--  Arsbs  of  ths  dtesrt,   irbo  moved  n[ 


B  predstetT 


^_ n  the  details,  though  this  neglect  can  only  be  seeii 

by  one  who  is  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  Egjptiaii  :  about  the  ISth  centnry  B.1 

styles.     At  all  times  there  is  an  invincible  patience  in  thi 

mattery  of  material   and  the  execution  oF  detail     Thi 

temples,  not  the  kings'   tombs,  are  new  the  largest  and 

iQMt  costly  cdidces;  thougii  a  compromise  with  ths  old  Idea 

Is  effected  by  making  grand  temples  aa  sepulchral  chapels 

in    religious   connection    with    tbe  toyol    tamb«,    coome- 

morating   in  their  sculptures   the   events  of  the  reigns. 

The  tombs  of  subjects  do  not  maintain  the  proportion  the 

earlier  ones  hold  ta  tbe  royal  sepulchres.     Their  paintings 

liave  less  ot  daily  life,  and  rebgioa  takes  a  greater  and 
growing  place  on  tbe  walla.  We  have,  however,  a  multi- 
tude i>f  iatereatmg  scenos,  which  show  ua  a  life  more 
luxurious  in  tbe  many  than  that  of  earlier  tmies,  but  not 
as  splendid  in  the  few.  There  ia  more  of  feasting,  of 
music,  and  the  dance,  lass  of  coonlry  life  and  the  welfara 
.>f  the  retainers.  The  royal  tombs  are  now  grottoes  deeply 
;ut  in  the  rock,  and  the  pictures  of  their  walls  are  religious, 

ha  historical  part  being  left  to  the  funereal  temples.  | 

Amenhotep  or  Ameuophis  I.,  son  of  Aahmaa  and  hia 
Ethiopian  queen,  carried  on  the  Ethiopian  wars.  It  is 
.(  bis  son,  Iho  next  kiog,  Tbothmes  I.,  that  the  great 
'Utcm  campaigns  are  first  recorded.  Be  advannd  as  far  I 
ts  the  Euphrates,  and  must  therefore  have  subdued,  or  at  I 
vo&t  marched  through,  tbe  greatest  part  of  Phcsnicia  and  i 
jyria.     The  prosperity  of  Egjpt  at  this  time  ia  shown  by 

he  splendid  works  be  executed  iu  the  great  temple  of 
Vm^n-ra  at  Thebes,  the  earliest  of  Iheli  kind  that  we  can 

race,  and  apparently  tbe  beginning  of  the  series  which 
vaa  only  Co  cease  with  the  fall  of  the  Empire.  The 
•mployment  of  captives  in  public  works  wss  the  msin 
neans  by  which  they  could  be  carried  out.  Probably 
liter  a  time  all  that  Egypt  could  do  was  to  fumi^ 
nen  for  the  army,  and  in  even  tbia  she  failed  when  the 
lynnity  came  to  an  end.  Before  hia  death  Thothmea  L 
lad  asBDciated  with  him  on  the  throne  his  dsnghler 
Hiitshepu,  or  Hatasu  (Mospero,  Ilil.  AiK.,  201),  who 
ncceeded  him  with  her  elder  brother  and  husband  Thoth- 
nas  U.     Ber  power  is  an  evidence  of  tbe  importance  ths 


»  for  s  Diomnit  si  tba  tg] 


_. ..  „  __  tba  KnMiiin 

ffcDgrsphY  of  thti  territoty.    Tberv  is  gnat  difficult  In  «i|i]slniiig 
It,  pKOHbly  dps  te  tba  different  Bsmei  ip[iaTnilly  gtver  '~  " 


K  tim*  or  at  dUToBDE 


loto  Pdettica 
treuTSODS,  are  nothEpg  bvl  "rdb^ 
b*  piebsUT  idtntillsd  nitb  Snsitia 


•V  - 
iqulvsluts.  Syria  is  u)1>id  Ebil;  this  word  ia  caniHTtid  »itb 
4yris  by  the  lit*  etimralant  Aalier  {rf.  Uuprm,  JJid.  Ak., 
h,  DoU  1),  vUch  thoviUiai  Iht  Egvpiiua  Ihni  liliDtllinI  Syria 
miAnyrifc  The  gmi  nstion  ofBym  Id  iho  tim.  of  ThoUin.as 
:il.  *u  1h<  Raton.  Thaea  niy  1»  tlw  Uimilta  of  Iha  Hack 
jf  Lud,  and  nay  b*  slso  th*  LydUns  la  s  njnlUv*  last  UiKtrr 
i:uasaa  II.  tbe  khela,  s  iMtthsra  diviswD  at  lb*  Hlttitt^  hrld  U.< 
oliticd jndtioD  of  tba  Kntts,  as  thonah  the  Batio  hsd  niigntcil. 
'ii  tLe  RutaD  praUbly  npreaeat  the  Arsmniu,  so  tba  HItUlts 
ipneent  tba  Cuasnitn,  Tba  PbODleisDa  sppasr  la  lit  tb* 
;th;  In  tba  tima  (<  ThoUmua  III.  tbty  hsM  SB  tDSuUrpoatias 
1  tbe  Iledltinuoaii,  pieUbl)  Cjtmi  nndar  Ptolon  III.,  Ihar 
ire  tbflir  nuna  to  PbcaniaL  Tbay  an  claarij  ua  Biblical 
(pbtorim.     Tho    Fhlllatijiet  do  not  >p|>aar  mtll  tb*  time  «f 


. ., bafen  tba  itme  at 

Lbook  I,  <8bitbak)  of  tba  Tnshitas.  Tba  narlod  of  Tbathnts 
ll  one  of  AiaDinn  npremsoy,  Ibsl  of  Sucaaa  11.  of  Cs- 
utt;  tontbcr  they  well  eormniHiillotlitiga  bafon  tbi  Imclits 
iiHst,  «hila  Iba  oooditioa  tt  Itas  lima  tl  Hsnises  HI.  sulu 
'  d  tba  Jiidgaa.     Tfaa  bums  «(  tans  pnasol  hx 

tnuable  in  Biblical  gMfrspby,  aad  bate 


T-l- 


D  tlie  east  bsiiur  tributary. 


The  Egyptian  conquests  on  Uis  aast  beiiur  b 
there  were  constant  revolts  on  the  accession  of  n 
leigua.  It  was  thua  that  Thothmea  IIL,  on  becoming  side 
rilur,  had  immediately  to  reduce  the  Butsn  and  their 
neighbours.  Thia  cauasd  ths  series  of  esstam  canpatigna, 
ubich  began  in  ths  twenty-second  year,  very  early  iu  his 
i-ile  reign, and  certainly  eitandsd  to Uie forty.seeond, during 
i^hich  whots  time  thers  wss  seldom  a  yssr  of  repose.  Tht 
liiatoiyof  thaae  wars  ia  toM  in  the  Annala  ot  Thothmea  III., 
nhicb  codCthI  fivonnblf  with  tboae  ol  tbe  Assyrian  kiu^ 


vu  - 
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E  O   1 

J  z^\    -..■.lie  -.f 


Y  P  T 


[wnoRf 


«., 


cC 


f^  .  cr=i  elontcd  to  tht  tomd  nf  ksipi 

Was  this  a  f  uni^pi  itligioB,  or 

off  prinitiTe  belief  f    If  ii  wen 

etiled  AteiiyiiotRal    Thcbu 

and  liis  type  and  that  ^id 

lome  irete  off  hit  mothers 

faihinnithle  type  for  the  mt,  it 

tbo  rTiinrmiitii  irffiofiiUfii 

ther  Ethiopian  nor  ShMailt  kk 

mother  and  off  her  iMnBl%  Ac 

off  the  lOB-god,  wfaidi  b  Egyptian,  and  the  chnde 

to  the    of  t£A  vDcihip,  do  not  as  &r  as  we  know  pomt  to  ny  d 

esd  the    these  racM.     Ceitainly  they  are  not  Scnitie.    Tctnmmi 

kuj  of  A  Jtur  »r»j  ffl•i:.v.^n•i^  u  Vv.raiajf  ihwitahefc     la    pelupoo  we  dint  pniaUy  look  beyond  tho  hori»n  ef  the 

lU  couw,  rJ  tJj!»  war*  K  *.i*.h  wm  rt:^.-.-«i  =^^  "*  t^^'    ECT«i«  «»TM«^.  ."nw  «yP«.  » .««*  ?i»fcj^  «  Miia 
krr."of  Ksrytitmvc!i^.di4f*ra*Nii:tTe!i,tiuiLiec4ciecf    «?ect,  and  the  rdigvoii  haa   m  lU  auylicity  wd  tke 

lj*»^li^mMitiofi':'i.   Th'-.rtiipcrfTh'/.hm^twMaUonarked    character  of  its  vonhip  a  sHikiiig  likaoM  to  Vedhn. 

Khn-B-aten  had  aenvn  dang|iaiB  and  no  apn.  HJ 
raeceaur  Al  WM  hia  fbstai4)ffother  and  the  hasfaaod  of  Lj 
eldest  dabster.  Under  him  the  ^•*^^— ^  rdigkc  vu 
tolerated.  Two  other  aonaiB-lBV  aneeeeded.  Thiir  lina 
iiiivo  a  K^irhTKie  of  t}i9  y^jnonal  ch&rmcter  of  the  king  in  the  then  or  soon  after  came  to  an  end^  on  the  aoeeaiDn  ef  Ha;- 
rrr-nntrio  architecture  of  one  of  hie  additiou  to  the  temple  ;  em-heh,  or  HofQ%  who  daimad  to  he  the  kn^tioits 
of  A  nir-ri  rant  Thebes.  Afttsrareignof  54  yean  11  months,  i  socceanrofAmenophiallL,  either  by  dsseeatcreiafieoQKt 
r«rk'iijiiiK  from  the  accession  of  Uatshepo,  Thothmee  ICL  |  of  the  innofations  of  KhvriMtcny  who  with  the  kindaJ 
wtt^  Micf:<>odMl  by  hia  sun  Amcnophis  II.  I  kings  does  not  appear  in  the  mmrnmrntal  lista,  iaahic^ 

The  accfsHiioa  of  the  n«w  kin;  was  marked  Vy  a  war  in  |  Har-em-heb  ia  seen  as  tha  immediate  soMcaor  cf 
Aixyriu  \u  which  he  cinptured  NineTeh.  An  incident  of  his  <  Amenophii  IIL  The  aune  Older  la  ibCaml  in  Hsmtho'i 
r:i«tori/cam|*iiiKM  it  rtoiarkablo  for  iU  Oriental  barbarism.  |  list,  in  which  the  honso  of  KhtHHOsn  foUowi  HflRi. 
I  III  bruiieht  b:ick  to  Kg>'pt  the  bodies  of  leren  kings  whom  What  time  this  lina  lasted  va  do  Bol  know.  YiMtij 
lin  hail  hl.iiu  wiih  his  own  hands.  The  heads  of  six  were  it  did  not  exceed  a  gftiwnOlnn.  Horaa  oeeqiisd  hiaaeif 
Vlaml  on  thu  walU  of  Thebes;  tho  seventh  was  sent  to  in  destroying  the  mnmiments  off  Khn-iMlea  asd  hksaeen- 
p-iiiai)  Nui>.itii  in  Kthi(»pla  to  bo  hung  on  the  walls  to  son,  and  no  doabt  in  fully  reatoring  the  aatisaal  idjgiaL 
ntrik»  terror  into  tho  negroes.  After  a  prosperous  but  Another  family  gained  the  thxone  after  the  mpj*' 
Tiroba]»ly  short  reign,  Amcnophis  IL  was  succeeded  by  his  Horus,  that  of  the  Ramiesidcs,  ffonniog  I)jBaitu»  JOI 
Inn  Thothmos  IV.,  of  whom  we  only  know  that  he  main-    and  XX.^    Bamses  L,  who  seena  to  hare  besa  of  Lor: 

tainod  his  father*s  ompiro  during  a  reiffn  that  probably  did    Egyptian  extraction,  and  not  impnmihly  fmnertrd  I7 

nut  rxcood  the  nine  yean  assigned  to  him  by  ICsnetho. 
Amcnophis  III.  succeeded  his  father,  and,  during  a  long 

mill  it  Bocnw  mainly  pacificrcign,  occupied  himself  in  great 

nnhitoftural  works.     Two  temples  at  Thebes  owe  their 

firiKin  to  him,  tliat  on  the  western  bank,  which  was  the 

fuiu'roftl  temple  of  his  tomb  in  the  western  valley  beyond, 

nnil  o(  wlii«;h  lilllo  now  remains  but  the  two  great  statues 

ill  tlin  plain,  Iho  V(»cttl  Mtmnon  and  iU  follow,  and  also 

ih««  t-inpio  of  Kl  l^knur  on  the  eastern  bank.    In  his  time 

tho  diniiMwions  of  the  stmctnres  of  the  earlier  kings  are 

RunmsNtuI,  and  tho  proportions  of  the  greatest  monumenta 

I'f  thi*  Kmpiro  oro  Jiiioit  attaiuod.     Trobably  he  was  the 

til  Hi  i»f  the  fiimily  aftor  Aahmes  who  took  a  foreigner  to 

wifi*.     Oil  tlio  grcttt  scaralKuL  which  commemorate  his 

inirriop'  with  (Jucon  Tal,  we  ore  informed  that  his  role 

c\trnit<'>l  fnmi  MusopoLiinia  to  Southern  Ethiopia. 

AiniMiuphi:!  IV.,  tho  son  of  this  foreign  marriage,  is  the 

mi.t    |M'ipli»x;ii^  chftwrter  in  ancient   Egyptian   history. 

I'ti'irr  hi<«  !iio!hi<r'N  inthimce  he  introduced  a  new  religion, 

th"   xvirnjiip  of   .A ton,  tho  solar  disk,  and  after  a  time 

M!i.<!ly  ii:i;>;'ri>»o:l  tho  niitioiul  religion,  even  changing  his 

Mu'.*  t.«  K:iu  iiutfv..     AK'inilouinK  Thebes  as  the  capital, 

h.  i.-.iM.li'»i  A  mw  «'i*y  in  Middle  K^}^^t,  where  be  con- 

.'  1 II.  •  ..l  u  •  iMff  ti  :u;-lo  to  .Vt«<n,  and  near  which  his  officials        1  The ohroDoIogy  of  DyuMty XDL  pm^aMpHli 

.X     x.ir '1  tl  •  i"  t -K.f'--  in  tho  nu>ii:itain.     Tho  type  under     cmoDot  dvurniin*  the  iMgth of  the nlv iffaiWL    I 

«•  .  I  tl-.«  Uj::.'  11:1 1  I'i*  f.w.'.lv  imd  suhiocta  an-  riprcscntod  •  V""°'*  |^,Jj7TJ*2^2l 
.,-..i^.:rx  .:^,rinKv:M;i;in;irt.     They  are  all  of  eniaoi-     "^^J^^    Rmu- drt« 


ancesti^  with  the  Shepherd  kingm  seised  the  iqyil 

maintained  his  authoity  ahioad  by  '**^p«£—  is  tb 

south  and  the  east,  and  oonrlndad  a  treaty  ef  ^mm  aiA 

I  the  king  of  the  Hittites.    After  a  Tezy  short  r^a  hiUI 

the  crownto  his  son  Setee  L,  or  Sethos^  who  itttmfimd)k 

rights  by  manying  TsX,  a  gnaddaa^tn  of  AmmopUilll 

Ramses  XL,  Ihii  siiii  iif  lliii  mm  liii^u,  ihm  huiwiHliliili 

king,  and  Setee  made  hun  hit  nnllimis  at  a  wy  Mf 

age,  no  doubt  to  rotmliate  the  EajpHnM, a  poBtjoaatfas 

ignond,  evidenUy  owipg  to  tha^mcolty  of  defianjii^tat 

which  ended  in  the  Tiitnal  abdicatipn  off  8elw  (wwyw^ 

ZTiif.  Jm.,  219-2m    ThatwdUsathalpwBiMtkaff 

of  Ramses  I.  must  nava  weakiad  tha  foia^  -    -  ■     - 

Egypt.    Wan  in  tho  eart  ooetvied  the  OHiiBrt 

Sotce.    Tho  KheU  had  now  sooeaedBd  tote  Bi 

supremacy  of  Northern  ^ria.    Althon^SelN 

the  KheU  and  captnrcd  Kadash,  aov  their  <hirflm*> 

war  ended  bv  the  condnnQB  off  aaeeood  toMHyhile<id> 

Egyptian  end  Hittite  kingi    IftiBiialBSOBHOTliHfffH^ 

with  M.  Maspoo  {Hut  Amc,  915X  ^  m  IW^ 

Empire  was  already  waidnft  baQaon  n  was  Am  \tBm  ' 

from  Further  Asia  and  obliged  toSMift  tta  Hittflto  kif* 
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equal  tenns.    The  conditions  were  no  doubt  changed  from 
thoee  of  the  time  of  Thothmes  III.,  but  the  list  of  the  con- 
federacy vrhich  the  next  king  of  the  Kheta  led  against 
Kamscs  II.,  compared  with  that  which  Thothmes  defeated 
at  Megiddo,  shows  that  the  Kheta  could  bring  into  the  field 
xnuch  more  formidable  allies  than  did  the  Ruten.     More- 
over there  was  a  change  in  the  foreign  policy  of  Egypt 
Phoenicia  and  Palestine  were  ruled  by  means  of  a  chain  of 
fortresses  held  by  Egyptian  garrisons.     (Brugsch,  Hiit.^ 
1   ed.   135;   Maspero,  HuL  Ane.,  215.)     If  the  Empire 
wns  narrowed  in  its  limits,  it  was  more  solidly  ruled ;   and 
thu  is  quite  consistent  with  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  with 
the  Kheta.    As  a  builder  Setee  L  is  only  equalled  by  Ramses 
II.     He  constructed  the  great  hall  of  columns  of  £U 
Kamak,  on  the  outside  of  the  north  wall  of  which  he  com- 
xnemorated  his  victories  in  a  series  of  most  interesting 
sculptures.     His  splendid  tomb  is  in  the  Valley  of  the 
Tombs  of  the  Kings. 

Ramses  II.  is  without  doubt  the  greatest  figure  in  the 
long  line  of  the  Pharaohs,  and  at  the  same  time  ho  is  the 
one  of  whose  character  we  have  the  best  idea.  His  early 
training  was  in  war  and  in  government,  for  it  cannot  be  a 
pure  figure  of  speech  by  which  the  tablet  found  near 
Dakkch  in  Nubia  says  that  when  he  was  but  ten  years 
old  no  monuments  were  executed  without  his  orders 
(Brugsch,  J/ist.f  1  ed.  137).  This  position  was  due  to  his 
superior  right  to  the  throne.  Before  the  death  of  Setee  I. 
the  maritime  nations  of  the  Mediterranean  made  a  descent 
on  Egypt.  The  Shardana,  or  Surdones,  and  the  Tuirsha, 
or  Tyrscni,  allied  with  tLo  Libyans  in  this  enteri)ri6e. 
Ramses  defeated  them  so  effectually  that  they  do  not  seem 
to  have  again  attacked  Egypt  till  the  reign  of  his  son 
Menptal),  about  seventy  years  or  more  later.  The  captives 
of  the  Shardana  instead  of  being  employed  in  public  works 
were  enrolled  in  the  king's  guard.  After  an  expedition 
against  Ethiopia,  Ramses,  on  the  death  of  Setee,  returned 
to  Egypt.  Early  in  his  sole  reign  the  peace  between  the 
Egyptians  and  the  Hittites  was  broken.  The  king  of  the 
llittites  formed  a  great  confederacy.  The  nations  of  Asia 
Minor,  the  Mysiaus,  the  Lyciaus,  the  Dardans,  the  people 
of  Ilium,  arc  found  in  the  list  of  the  poem  of  Pentaur,  the 
Egyptian  Kamesscid,  which  appropriately  records  the  oldest 
war  in  which  Troy  had  a  part.  To  bring  together  the  army 
of  the  confederates  time  must  have  been  needed.  Probably 
Ihe  war  was  determined  on  by  the  Hittites  on  the  accession 
t>f  the  new  king.  The  great  campaign  was  that  of  the  fifth 
year  of  Ramses.  The  decisive  baHle  was  preceded  by  a 
repulse,  when  the  Egyptian  army,  deceived  by  the  Arabs 
(Shasu),  were  suddenly,  while  on  the  march,  attacked  and 
routed  by  the  enem^r,  who  numbered  no  less  than  2500  war^ 
chariots.  It  was  only  by  the  personal  bravery  of  Ramses 
that  the  Egyptians  escaped  destruction.  This  incident  is 
ilie  main  subject  of  the  poem  of  Pentaur.  But  on  the  next 
day  the  great  battle  was  fought;  the  confederates  were 
beaten  and  retreated  into  Kadesh.  The  Hittite  king  now 
bued  for  peace,  which  was  granted.  It  was  speedily  broken. 
In  his  eighth  year  Ramses  took  Shalam,  probably  Salem  or 
Jerusalem,  Marara  (Mcrom),  and  Tapur  (Dabir  1  near  Mount 
Tabor),  Bethanath,  and  Kamon.  In  his  eleventh  year  he 
captured  Ascalon.  The  war  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
ended  until  the  Ilittite  king  Khetasar  proposed  conditions 
of  peace  which  he  brought  to  Ramses  written  on  a  silver 
tablet.  The  treaty  concluded  on  these  bases  in  the  twenty- 
first  year  of  Ramses  is  sculptured  at  El-Karnak.  It  is  a 
most  interesting  document,  being  an  alliance  oficnsive  and 
defensive,  with  articles  of  extradition,  remarkable  for  their 
humanity,  and  others  for  the  protection  of  commerce 
(Maspero,  J/ist.  Auc,  222,  223).  Both  kings  swore  to  ob- 
serve the  compact,  which  was  a  renewal  of  the  previous 
treaties.     It  is  remarkable  that  in  this  document  the  Hittite 


prince,  instead  of  being  called  the  "  vile  chief  of  the  Kheta," 
is  now  the  '*  great  king,"  the  style  given  to  Ramses  also. 
The  eldest  daughter  of  the  Hittite  king  was  taken  in 
marriage  as  queen  by  Ramses,  in  whose  twenty-third  year 
Khetasar  visited  his  son-in-law  in  Eg}*pL  This  alliance 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  broken  for  full  a  century,  and 
then  by  conquerors  who  overcame  the  resistance  of  tlie 
Kheta  and  carried  them  with  them.  The  remainder  of  the 
reign  of  Ramses  ap^^ears  to  have  been  undisturbed  by  great 
wars,  and  given  np  to  those  vast  buildings  which  are  found 
throughout  Egypt  and  Nubia,  and  which  give  him  the  fir^t 
place  among  Uie  architect  Pharaohs.  About  the  thirtieth 
year  of  his  reign,  his  fourth  son.  the  eldest  surviving,  was 
made  regent,  and  on  the  death  of  .this  prince  in  the  fifty, 
fifth  year,  Menptah  the  thirteenth  son,  now  heir,  took  this 
post,  holding  it  for  the  rest  of  his  fkthjer's  reign,  which 
ended  in  the  sixty-seventh  year,  llamses  must  then  have 
been  at  least  near  a  hundred  yeaiy  old,  perhaps  more.^ 
He  married  three  queens,  and  apparently  had  by  them  23 
sons  and  at  least  13  daughters.  The  Vhole  number  of  hit 
children  was  170,  of  whom  III  were  sons  and  59  daughtens 
All  are  styled  princes  or  princesses,  but  probably  only  the 
children  of  queens  had  the  right  of  succession. 

Menptah  succeeded  Ramses  II.  There  are  but  few  monu- 
ments of  his  reign.  The  principal  event  they  relate  is  a 
great  incursion  into  the  Delta  of  the  maritime  nations  of 
the  Mediterranean  allied  with  the  Libyans.  By  this  time 
the  Polosgic  tribes  had  wrested  the  dominion  of  the  sea 
from  the  Phoenicians.  Some  causes,  perhaps  famines,  had 
already  disposed  them  to  move  from  Asia  Minor  and  the 
Qreek  islands,  seeking  new  establishments  in  I^pt  The 
attempt  that  Bamses  II.  defeated  in  the  lifetime  of  Setre 

I.  was  now  renewed,  apparently  on  a  more  formidable  scale. 
The  king  of  the  Rebn  (Libyans),  with  the  warriors  if 
several  tribes  joined  the  Shardana  (Sardoncs),  the  Shaka- 
lasha  (Sikels),  the  Leku  (Lycians),  the  Tuirsha  (Tyrseni), 
and  the  Akaiusha  (Achseano).  They  had  already  entered 
Egypt  and  spread  themselves  over  the  west  of  the  Deltn, 
where  they  intended  to  settle,  when  the  Egyptian  forct-s 
attacked  them  and  put  them  to  rout  after  a  battle  of  six 
hours'  dnratioD^  It  is  remarkable  that  in  this  confederacy 
the  Shakalasha  and  Akaiusha  are  added  to  the  former  list, 
and  the  Leku,  who  were  in  the  Hittite  confederacy 
against  Ramses  II.,  now  appear  on  the  west  Everything 
indicates  the  growing  strength  of  the  maritime  nations  and 
that  power  of  united  action  which  marked  the  i>eriod  of  the 
Trojan  War.  For  the  time  the  invasion  was  checked,  but 
thA  Empire  was  evidently  failing.  The  Hittites,  indeed, 
were  true  to  the  treaty,  and  during  famine  wore  supplied 
wi^i  com  from  Egypt,  and  the  external  provinces  seem  to 
have  continued  quiet.  But  side  by  side  with  the  kingly 
I  ower  that  of  the  high  priests  of  Amen-ra  hed  grown  to  for- 
midable dimensions,  owing  probably  to  the  interest  Romscs 

II.  and  Menptah  showed  for  Lower  Egypt,  which  pot  the 
weight  of  Thebes  on  the  side  of  the  highest  local  function- 
ary. Menptah  was  not  immediately  followed 'by  his  son 
Setee  XL  There  intervened  two  reigns,  those  of  Ameiu 
meses  and  Siptah,  the  first  of  the  Ramses  family  by  descent, 
the  second,  apparently,  by  marriage.     They  8pi»car  to  have 

>  M.  Mnsipfro  thinks  Bam.«M  IT.  traa  at  least  50  in  the  21tt  ymt 
of  hit  reign  {Hisf.  Ane.,  250).  Ttii«  tronM  ninke  liini  at  IciPt  1*6 
at  the  time  of  hia  death,  and  80  at  hit  ace^MJOtt.  Tlie  Inttfr 
age  is  hanlj  reconcilable  with  the  Uct  of  thica  of  hia  aona  of  th« 
restricted  class,  which  is  evidently  compoaed  of  the  children  of 
auccessire  queens,  being  engaged  in  the  eampaiffii  of  the  5th  3 err. 
Patting  hia  marriage  at  Id,  we  muat  allow  nt  leaat  4  year*  tor  tha 
birth  of  thcae  three  aona,  and  caonot  aoppoaa  the  yoanfsat  to  bhvo 
ftone  to  war  in  hia  chariot  imder  the  age  of  14.  If  so  (16-1-4-f  14  — > 
34  is  the  loweat  age  for  the  fifth  year,  and  2i)  for  the  acccasion,  or  49 
for  the  2lBt  year.  But  it  Is  obvious  that  probability  is  rftainst  tbeMi 
extreme  limita,  and  the  fact  tliat  Harasea  outlived  tuahe  of  his  aona 
of  the  ahortar  list  is  in  favour  of  a  givater  a^ra. 
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h&Kk  of  a  l)nacli  holding  4  local  principalitr.  Setee  IL  sac- 
ceeded  tliMB  and  restored  the  legitimate  line.  His  reign 
closed  in  anarehy.  There  was  do  longer  one  king  :  the 
chiefs  of  the  nomes  roled  and  engaged  in  civil  .war.  A 
worse  period  followed.  A  Syrian,  Arisu  by  name,  became 
chief  of  the  nomarchs,  society  was  dissolved,  and  the  temple- 
lerrices  neglected.  We  are  as  yet  unable  to  say  how  this 
revolntion  began.  It  seems  to  have  had  nothing  to  do 
with  foreign  wars,  bn^*  to  have  been  brought  about  by 
internal  weakness  The  time  it  las*  d  must  have  been  1 .  ng, 
according  to  the  Papyrus  of  Ramses  III.,  from  which  alone 
we  know  of  it  There  **  many  years  "  are  assigned  to  the 
period  of  the  nomarchs  and  "years"  to  the  rule  of  the  Syrian. 
As  the  Exodus  is  now  generally  held  to  have  occurred 
IB  the  later  years  of  Dynasty  XIX.,  its  place  in  Egyptian 
history  may  best  be  here  noticed. .  The  view  referred 
to  wai  first  carefully  worked  out  by  Prof.  Lepeius.  It 
rests  upon  chronological  and  historical  grounds.  Manetho, 
apparently  adopting  a  tradition,  placed  the  Exodus  in  the 
reign  of  Menptah.  The  number  of  generetioQS  assigned  in 
the  Bible  to  the  interval  from  the  Exodos  to  Solomon  would 
bring  the  former  event  to  abont  the  same  time.  This 
approximative  date  is  in  accordance  with  that  of  the 
Rabbinical  chronology,  B.a  131i>13.  The  coincidence  is, 
liowever,  valueless,  for  the  interval  from  the  Exodus  to  the 
building  of  Solomon's  Temple,. in  the  Rabbinical  chronology, 
is  that  of  the  Hebrew  text»  430  years.  The  date  of  the 
Exodot  fciiould  therefore  be  about  B.a  1 480.  The  difference 
between  1480  and  1314-13  is  caused  by  an  error  in  the 
date  of  the  building  of  the  Sesond  Temple,  which  is  put 
B.C.  354,  only  46  years  before  the  date  of  Alexander's  death, 
which  is  dated  B.a  308,  or  15  years  too  late.  There  is  thus 
a  mistake  of  more  than  a  century  in  so  cardinal  a  date  as 
the  building  of  tha  Second  Temple.  If  an  event  of  this 
imoortance,  occurring  only  800  years  before  the  drewing 
up  of  the  chronology,  is  thus  incorrectly  dated,  and  a  period 
of  Jewish  history  oblitented,  surely  the  date  of  the  Exodus 
cannot  rest  upon  any  accurate  information.  The  historical 
grounds  are  far  stronger  than  the  chronologicaL  Manetho, 
relating,  if  we  may  trust  Josephus,  a  current  tradition 
{\nrtp  wr  S^  6  Mayc^uir  obK  Ik  tCj¥  wop  AlyvrruHC  ypafifu£rair, 
^AA ,  wt  avroc  wfAoAoyi^cy,  ix  ruir  dSccnrorac  fivtfoAayov/iCMtfr 
irpofTC^cuccy,  wrrtficv  ^ jcXcy^  Kara  fiipoi, «.  r.  A.,  C<nUr,  Ap,, 
IG),  and  Josephusis  here  confirmed  by  the  evidence  which 
the  narrative  shows  of  historical  inaccuracy,  has  given  an 
account  of  the  Exodus  from  an  Egyptian  point  of  vie«. 
TLis  story  is  the  fullest  veraion  of  one  current  in  various 
forms  in  antiquity.  As  Manetho  teUs  it,  the  chief  points 
are  these.  King  Amenophis,  identified  by  him  with 
Menptah,  who  occurs  in  his  lists  as  Amenophis  and 
Ammcnephthis,  determined,  under  the  advice  of  a  priest  of 
the  same  name  as  himself,  Amenoplus  the  son  of  Papis,  to 
cleanse  Egypt  of  all  lepers  and  other  unclean  persons,  whom, 
accordin;^Iy,  he  set  to  work  in  the  quarriss.  On  their 
petition  ho  gave  them  the  city  Avaris,  left  in  ruins  by  the 
Shepherds.  Having  occupied  the  city,  they  chose  one  of 
tbcmnclves,  a  priest  of  Heliopolis,  by  name  Osaraiph,  as 
their  ruler,  who  changed  his  name  to  Moyses.  He  made 
hws  particularly  directed  against  the  Egyptian  religion, 
and  Rent  messengers  to  Jerusalem  to  the  Shepherds,  who 
liad  l>een  eKi>elled  by  the  Egyptians,  asking  their  aid  and 
prominin-^  to  gi\'e  them  their  old  territory  Avaris,  and  to 
R»!(ifit  th^m  to  Bibdue  £^gyi>t  Accordingly  the  Shepherds 
inva'Jei  Egypt,  when  Amenophis  came  against  them,  but  for 
f-upurstitiouH  reasons  did  not  fight  them,  and  withdrew  to 
the  friendly  kin^  of  Ethiopia,  in  whoso  countr>'ho  remained 
ti.irti'cn  yftrirs,  bis  ally  protecting  the  southern  Egyptian 
li'rlcr.  Meanwhile  the  people  of  Jerusalem  and  the  un- 
f'ln  Kgyptians  ravaged  Egypt,  and  destroyed  everything 
:  iinectc'J  with  the  national  religion.  Afterwards  Amenophis 


and  hii  son  Sethoi,  also  failed  Ramesua,  rotamed  si4 
expelled  the  Shepherds  and  the  nndean  people.  CTiannaije 
gives  a  similar  account  with  the  aame  name  for  the  kis^ 
Lysimachus  and  Tacitus  vary  in  calling  the  king  Boe^Bfia 

The  Egyptian  evidence  tor  the  date  of  the  Exodus  weald 
place  it  about  this  time.  The  geogr^)hical  ioquirifls  ot 
Lopsius  have  been  carried  on  by  BmgKh,  who,  in  a  paper 
read  before  the  Oriental  Congreas,  has  identifiad  the  pr:v 
cipal  geographical  names  of  the  nanative  of  the  oppreri.n 
and  of  the  Exodus  (Bnigsch,  L'KxoJe),  In  partiealir, 
Rameses  is  shown  to  have  been  another  name  of  Taaii. 
The  occurrence  of  this  name  in  Genesis  and  Exodus  ii 
most  important  as  bearing  on  the  date  of  the  Ezodost  for  ;t 
is  almost  certain  that  it  was  given  by  Ramsea  IL,  «li> 
rebuilt  the  great  temple  of  the  town.  Another  cardin..! 
piece  of  evidence  is  the  mention  of  the  'Aperio,  or  'Aporii, 
as  engaged  in  public  works  under  T^^iwmm  IL  and  later 
kings,  but  not  after  Dynasty  XX.  In  thii  name  thai  cf 
the  Hebrews  has  been  recognized,  ilf  the  identification 
were  certain  we  should  have  much  leuoo  for  d^iog  th* 
oppression  under  Ramsea  XL,  which  woold  accord  with  t^ 
Exodus  under  Menptah. 

The  difiiculties  of  this  theory  arc  not  slighL    Ob  tTit 
chronological  side  ^lanetho'a  data  is  only  dependent  on 
a  tradition,  and  we  cannot  fix  the  chronology  of  the 
dynasty,  B.a  1300  for  Menptah  being  about  the  midills 
point  in   a  doubtful  two  oenturi^      The  evidence  of 
the  Hebrew  genealogies  therefore  is  not  conclusive  for 
a  date  identical  with  that  of  Menptah,  which  we  cannut 
yet  say  is  irreconcilable  with  the  chronol'^  fonnded  on 
the  interval  of  480  yeara  from  the  Exodus  to  the  buiUin* 
of  Solomon's  Templet     If,  however,  the  genealogica  are  (•> 
be  taken  as  a  guide  for  the  chronology  np  to  the  Esod'is 
Egyptologists  prefer  for  the  period  of  the  sojourn  iLs 
longer  intervals  stated  in  the  Hebrew  text  to  the  very  short 
ones  that  would  result  from  the  genealogical  method.    StiU 
greater  difficulties  arise  when  we  give  a  critical  ezaainv 
tion  to  Manetho's  story.    It  reads  like  a  perverted  ■am- 
tive  of  the  calamities  which  cloaad  Dynasty  XIX,  for 
we  cannot  suppose  two  eonqneste  by  Asiatics  and  two  ex- 
pulsions, one  by  Menptah  and  Setee  IL,  the  other  by  Stf- 
nekht,  who  subdued  the  Syrian,  nor  reeort  to  the  viokat 
hypothesis  that  the  Flapyrus  of  Ramsea  IIL  attribatas  tn 
Set-nekht  that  which  Setee  IL  achieved.     The  dsm  of 
Amenophis  is  suspicious,  the  two  namea  of  his  sod  Sctbos 
"  who  is  Ramesses,"  still  more  ao ;  the  recall  of  the  Shcp- 
herds  from  Jerusalem,  and  the  easy  emqueat  of  Egypt  vith- 
out  a  battle,  all  read  like  a  legend  founded  on  a  foaioa  ef  tlii 
two  periods  of  Eastern  occnpation.     There  is,  Bocsoier, 
another  suspicious  cirenmstance  in  the  occurrence  of  ih> 
name  of  Bocchoris  in  two  veiaions  of  the  story.    Tlii 
would  either  point  to  Boochoria  of  Dynasty  XXIY^ia 
whose  time  it  is  quite  posaiUo  that  there  waa  a  hur^s 
number  of  Israelite  fugitivea  in  l^gypt,  or  to  aooH  oCkr 
king  of  the  same  or  a  similar  name ;  wa  do  not,  howew, 
know  of  any  earlier  Bocchoria.     It  may  he  isaisnslily 
asked  whether  this  story  has  anything  to  do  with  Ik 
Exodus.     Those  who  hohi  that  it  has  yet,  in  eommoa  vi(k 
all  Egyptologists,  ar^e,  when  thej  examina  the  BiUial 
data,  on  tho  ground  of  the  minute  accuracy  of  mtay  rf 
these  data.     If,  then,  the  two  namtiTea,  that  of  llsacihs 
and  that  of  the  Papyrus  of  Ramaea  IIL,  rebte  to  the  Endss 
it  may  reasonably  be  inferred  that  the  Manethoaisa  i^  » 
faulty  and  distorted  one.     It  ia,  however,  qvile  penibli 
that  Manetho  may  have  known  when  the  Exodos  happsarfi 
and  yet  may  have  confused  it  with  an  eveat  of  the  sn« 
period.     The  argument  from  the  Uiblieal  data  that  Baam 
II.  ruled  during  the  oppression  of  the  laraclitia  is  •*! 
stronL',  though  it  may  be  eoigectured  that  a  redartsr  b« 
substituted  the  Liter  name  Ramcacs  for  She  earlier  Z(««ft 
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The  name  of  the  'Aperia,  if  certainly  that  of  the  Hebrewii, 
would  be  decUiye,bat  it  is  not  a  proper  Egyptian  equiTolent, 
and  80  exact  are  the  transcriptions  of  Semitic  geographical 
names  into  Egyptian,  that  npoa  them  mainly  depends  the 
theoiy  of  the  sounds  of  the  Egyptian  alphabet  dereloped 
by  M.  de  Boug^  and  adopted  by  £)r  Brugsch.  Here,  again, 
the  evidence  is  inconclusiTe. 

The  arguments  which  would  place  the  Exodus  in  any 
other  period  of  Egyptian  history  are  but  slight  There  is 
indeed  the  remarkable  occurrence  of  a  name  similar  to  that 
of  Jacob,  or  identical  with  it,  in  a  record  of  the  conquests 
of  Thothmes  11 1.^  This  may  only  be  a  reminiscence  of 
Jacob,  as  M.  de  Bougd  suggests,  but  it  would  be  more 
natural  to  take  it  to  indicate  that  the  Exodus  was  anterior 
to  the  time  of  Thothmes,  and  there  are  other  names  in  the 
list  which  may  possibly  point  to  the  same  conclusion.^  Tet 
the  preponderance  of  eTidence  is  at  present  greatly  in 
laTour  of  the  occurrence  of  the  Exodus  towards  the  cloee 
of  Dynasty  XIX.  It  is  not,  however,  necessary  to  accept 
the  date  of  Prof.  Lepsius,  in  onr  present  state  of  un- 
certainty as  to  the  chronology  of  Dynasty  XIX.  It  is 
also  not  a  necessary  consequence  of  accepting  this  historical 
synchronism,  that  we  should  take  Monetho's  narrative  of 
the  Exodus  as  more  than  his  identification  with  it  X3^  an 
«Tent  of  the  same  period.  These  may  seem  but  unsatis* 
factory  results  of  the  great  erudition  which  has  been 
beiitowed  on  tlii^  question.  We  refrain  from  speaking 
more  positive!  v  ''vhen  a  discovery  may  at  any  moment 
render  speculation  needless. 

If  the  Exodus  took  place  towards  the  cloee  of  Djmasty 
XIX.,  when  did  the  period  of  oppression  and  the  govern* 
ment  of  Joseph  fall  1  The  reckoning  by  generations  would 
place  Joseph  in  the  later  part  of  Dynasty  XVIIL,  and  the 
oppression  under  Ramses  II.  downwards.  It  is,  however, 
very  generally  acknowledged  that  this  method  of  computa- 
tion b  not  consistent  with  the  growth  of  the  Israelites  from 
a  family  to  a  nation  daring  the  sojourn  in  EgypL  Schohin 
are  therefore  disposed  to  choose  a  reckoning  by  years. 
Here  the  Biblicil  data  give  either  430  years  exactly  for  the 
sojonm  and  400  for  the  oppression,  or  else  215  years  for 
the  sojourn.  The  longer  periods  are  those  generally  pre- 
ferred. If  we  reckon  by  them,  the  government  of  Joseph 
would  have  fallen  under  the  last  Shepherd  king,  and  the 
oppression  would  have  probably  begun  under  Aahmes,  to 
be  greatly  increased  in  intensity  under  Ramses  II. 

Bet-nckht,  a  chief  probably  of  the  lino  of  Ilamscs  IT., 
overthrew  the  Syrian  intruder  and  again  restored  the 
Egyptian  m6narchy.  Ilis  short  reign,  which  begins 
Dynasty  XX.,' was  probably  entirely  occupied  in  reorganis- 
ing the  administration  of  Egypt.  Ramses  IIL,  whom  his 
father  had  already  made  his  colleague  (Maspero,  JlUt,  Ane,, 
262),  succeeded  to  a  united  Egypt  but  a  distracted  Empire. 
Evidently  in  the  time  of  anarchy  every  province  and 
tributary  state  had  fallen  away.  The  new  king  was  equal 
to  the  efTort  of  repelling  invasion  at  home  and  reconquering 
]ost  territory  abroad.  In  his  fifth  year  he  defeated  the 
Libyan  tribes  who  had  invaded  the  west  of  Lower  Egypt 

'  In  thi^  list  lAU.ih-.nr  is  rend  by  M.  de  Rougd  as  reprewnting  Jacob* 
^i,  •  form  lika  Nathaniel  for  Nathan  {Iia>.  Arch.^  n.R.  iv.,  870). 

•  The  chronoloc:^'  of  Dynasties  XX.  and  XXI.  \n  extTetnely  obwmre. 
We  know  that  Ramses  111.  reigned  .^Sycnrs,  and  Ramses  XL  orXIf. 
upwRnls  of  32  yeaw.  Hie  nx  Buccctson  of  Ramses  III.  probably 
liivl  very  ^hoft  reigns,  as  nil  hut  the  socnml  and  sixth  \r*re  certainly 
■oQs  of  that  king,  and  the  sixth  probably.  The  other  kings  are 
Tppresentol  by  few  monuments.  Hcr-bar,  however,  may  hare  had  a 
longer  reign,  the  sculptures  of  the  tentplc  o^  Khons  at  Thebes  giving 
tbla  imprt»ft«'ion.  There  does  not  seem,  however,  to  be  any  gronnd  for 
•  duration  of  more  than  a  century  until  the  Tanitcs  of  Dynasty  XXI. 
rose  into  power.  The  latest  Tbeban  kings  proliably  held  a  local  and  con- 
stantly diminishing  authority  for  part  of  the  time  of  the  Tanites,  of  whom 
the  TtcrfTdA  ore  extremrjy  scanty  and  the  chronologr  con'<*»qnently 
obacor?.     Two  cmluries  u  a  probable  measure  of  the  ii  hole  interval. 


In  his  eighth,  he  met  another  Attack  from  the  opposite  qn.ir- 
tor.  The  TBanau(Danai))  and  theTakkaru  (TeucQans),  who 
now  first  appear,  forming  with  the  Tuiraha  (Tyrseni),  W'a- 
shaaha  (Oscansi),  Shakalaaha  (Sikela),  Leka  (Lycians),  and 
Pelesta  (Philistines),  a  great  confederation,  which  attacked 
the  east  of  Egypt  by  sea  and  land.  Their  army  conqaered 
and  carried  with  it  the  Kheta  and  neighbomring  tribes 
Their  fleet,  manned  by  the  Takkaru  and  Shardana,  reached 
Egjrpt  at  the  same  time.  The  Egyptian  army  and  fleet 
encountered  and  defeated  them.  This  campaign,  and  parti- 
cularly the  sea-fight,  form  the  subjects  of  interesting  reliefs 
in  the  great  aepulclml  temple  built  by  Ramses  III  in 
western  Thebes.  In  his  eleventh  year  a  second  inTtsion 
of  the  west  of  Egypt,  by  the  Libyans,  aided  by  the  Tuirslia 
and  the  Leko,  was  equally  unsuccessful.  The  eastern 
provinces  and  tributary  states  were  recovered,  and  an 
expedition  was  sent  to  the  Som&lee  country  on  the  eastern 
coast  of  Africa  or  Arabia  Felix.  This  last  gi  eat  conqueror 
finally  preserved  Egypt  from  the  maritime  nations.  The 
courser  of  their  migrations  eeems  to  have  been  cbansed.  All 
that  remained  of  their  invasions  were  the  Philistine  settl'^- 
ment  in  Palestine  and  one  of  the  Mashuasha,  a  Libyan 
tribe,  in  the  Delta,  from  whose  race  the  Egyptians  drew 
mercenaries  (Maspero,  I/itt.  Anc,  266).  The  importancfi 
of  these  forces  is  evident  in  the  BibUotl  notices  of  Egynt  of 
the  time  of  the  Hebrew  kings. 

The  historical  value  of  the  Egyptian  notices  of  the  prim;- 
tive  populations  of  the  Mediterranean  is  being  more  and 
more  perceived.     It  is  at  first  perplexing  that  we  find  the 
nations  afterwards  settled  in  well-known  seats  either  far  to 
the  east  or  in  constant  movement  Yet  the  key  thus  afforded 
to  the  earliest  Greek  colonization  is  most  valuable,  and  it  in 
significant  of  the  historical  character  of  the  documents  that 
new  names  appear,  as  we  should  expect,  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  explain  the  confusion  of  the  Greek  terms,  which 
speak  of  Acheeans  and  Danai,  Dardans  and  Teucri,  at  tlio 
same  time  indifferently,  whereas  the  Egyptian  document!^ 
show  that  they  are  not  interchangeablei     Ramsee  HI., 
besides  constructing  the  magnificent  tenrple  at  Medeenei 
Haboo,  enriched  the  temples  of  Egypt  with  splendid  giftH, 
during  a  prosperous  reign  of  thirty-two  years.     The  later 
kings  of  the  dynasty  do  uDt  appear  to  have  achieved  any 
thing  remarkable.    They  maintained  the  Empire,  but  tlieir 
authority  at  home  waned,  while  that  of  the  high-priests  of 
Amen  grew  until,  t^warda  the  close  of  the  dynasty.  Her- 
har,  one  of  these  high-priests,  gained  tho  royal  power. 
Probably  the  close  of  the  dynasty  was  occupied  by  p 
struggle  between  tho  last  Ramessido  kings  and  the  high- 
priests,  as  well  as  by  the  additional  distraction  caused  b} 
the  rise  of  another  line,  Djmasty  XXL,  of  Tanite  kiilgs 
Probably  the  Tanites  ultimately  gained  the  sole  authority. 
The  high-priests  of  Aroen-ra,  about  tbis  time,  certainly  not 
later  than  the  rise  of  Dynasty  XXIL,  retreated  to  Ethiopia, 
where  they  founded  a  kingdom,  of  which  the  capital  wa^ 
Napata.     The  Pharaoh  whose  daughter  Solomon  married 
was,  if  Manetho's  numbers  are  correct,  I^nisennes  IL,  Har- 
Psionkha,  last  king  of  Dynasty  XXL     He  seems  to  hav6 
endeavoured  to    restore  the  military  power  of   Egypt, 
for  he  made  an  expedition  into  Canaan  and  captured  the 
town  of  Gezer,  which  he  gave  to  his  daughter,  Solomon's 
queen. 

During  the  later  period  of  the  Empire,  partly  througn 
marriages  of  the  Pharaohs,  partly  in  consequence  of  the 
large  employment  of  mercenaries,  chiefly  Libyans,  great 
settlements  of  foreigners,  Asiatic  as  well  as  African,  were 
established  in  Egypt  So  far  from  the  Shemites  being  then 
disliked,  a  multitude  of  Semitic  words  were  introduced  into 
Egyptian,  and  it  even  became  the  fashion  to  give  a  Semitic 
form  to  native  words  (Maspero,  Jfut,  Anc,  337,  338). 
A  Shemite  family,  settled  at  Bnbastis,  or  in  the  Bobostiie 
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nome,  succeeded  by  the  command  of  mercenaries  and  by 
alliauccA  with  the  Tanito  family  in  establishing  a  new  royal 
line,  Dynasty  XXII.,  which  is  remarkable  for  its  foreign 
names.  The  royal  names  Sheshonk,  Osorkon,  Takelot  are 
all  cither  Aiisyrian  or  Babylonian.  Still  more  striking  is 
the  name  Nemrut,  or  Nimrod,  borne  by  non-kingly  members 
of  the  family.    Probably  it  came  from  the  further  East 

Sheshonk  I.,  the  Shishak  of  the  Bible,  may  have  gained 
the  royal  ];>nwer  ])eaceably.  His  son  Osorkon  married  the 
daughtor  of  the  last  king  of  the  Tanite  Dynasty,  to  whom 
Sheshonk  succeeded.  He  seems  early  to  have  entertained 
the  design  of  restoring  the  Egyptian  rule  in  the  East,  for 
ho  received  Jeroboam  when  he  fled  from  Solomon.  The 
revolt  of  the  Ten  Tribes  enabled  him  to  carry  out  this  pro- 
ject)  and  late  in  his  reign  he  marched  against  Rehoboam, 
and  returned  with  the  treasures  of  the  Temple  and  the 
palace.  A  remarkable  sculpture  at  the  temple  of  El-Kamok 
give^  a  list  of  130  names  of  towns  and  peoples  conquered 
by  8hiiihak  in  this  expedition.  Long  as  is  the  list,  it  is 
not  like  the  rolls  of  the  conquerors  of  the  Empire.  The 
items  are  far  less  important,  and  the  Hagarenes  recur 
several  times,  as  if  to  record  the  subjugation  of  a  series  of 
small  Beds  wee  tribes.  Cities  of  Judsdh  and  Israel  appear 
in  the  list,  but  the  towns  in  the  kingdom  of  Jeroboam  seem 
to  be  Lerite  and  Caraanite,  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
Israelite  king  was  not  averse  to  their  overthrow.  With 
this  occurrence  we  gain  the  first  good  chronological  footine 
in  Egyptian  history.  The  Hebrew  chronology  is  indeed 
not  as  yet  fixed.  The  Assyrian  monumenta  seem  to  in- 
dicate a  reduction  of  at  least  twenty-three  years  in  the 
ordinary  dates.  The  invasion  of  Shishak  is  ordinarily 
dated  &c.  971,  but  may  thus  have  to  be  lowered  to  about 
1I.C.  948;  and  as  it  probably  took  place  in  about  the 
twentieth  year  of  the  £g}'ptian  king^s  reign,  his  aoceeaion 
may  be  dated  approximately  b.c.  967. 

The  government  of  Egypt  under  the  kings  of  Dynasty 
XXIL  underwent  an  imiK>rtant  change.  They  nmde  the 
high-priesthood  of  Amen-ra  an  office  of  a  prince  of  the  family, 
usually  the  eldest  son,  and  gave  high  governments  to  other 
princes.  Thus  the  power  of  the  Pharaoh  ultimately  became 
merely  nominal,  and  Egypt  resolved  itself  into  an  aggregate 
of  principal  tips.  A  further  cause  of  decay  was  the  import- 
ance of  the  Lib>'an  mercenaries  which  each  of  the  princes 
commanded.  Under  a  new  dynasty,  XXIII.,  said  to 
bo  of  Tanitos,  but  probably  kindred  to  the  Bubastites, 
K>;\'})t  wa5,  for  a  time  at  least,  reunited  under  a  single  rule, 
but  towards  its  close  the  process  of  disintegration  had 
already  afrain  set  in,  and  the  country  was  divided  among 
nearly  twfiity  prince^  at  least  four  of  whom  took  the  royal 
ioMgnid  ^Ma^i^ro,  Jiitt.  Ane.f  378  teqq.), 

Amt^ng  these  small  princes  but  one  was  capable  of  attempt- 
ing to  rt* unite  Egypt  under  his  rule.  This  was  Tafnekht, 
TnephachtlKts,  prince  of  Sal.s  who  reduced  great  part  of 
the  CkiUiitry.  and  would  probably  hive  achieved  complete 
BUivcM,  had  not  the  yet  unconquered  princes  called  in  the 
pries trkiDg  of  Napata,  Piankhi  Meriamen.  While  Egypt 
hod  dcoliued,  Ktbii'pia  had  constantly  risen,  and  at  this 
time  p.irt  of  the  Theboii^  owed  it  allegiance.  Pisnkhi,  the 
de.'M'o  till  ant  of  the  priest-kings  of  Thebes,  was  not  unwilling 
to  n^iwer  h:«  ancient  dominions.  In  one  brilliant  campaign 
lic  dvfesti-i  Tiifnckht  and  his  allies,  captured  their  strong- 
Li'lds  aiui  I'btauiod  the  sovereicnty  of  Egy]it,  leaving  the 
•i:ii'.i  pri!ii*v5  to  ruK  a»  his  va»sals.  The  ancient  Empire 
«.k4  t:L'.i.4iup.\rt  re»t>innl,  but  as  it  was  ruled  from  Ethiopia, 
and  i::c '.;it'.e  j-rir.iv.^  o«»nst;iutly  strove  for  indei^ndence,  it 
had  V.  ^  r<  .11  di:r.ib<.l;iy.  IMdnkhi  was  !(iiocccdod  by  Kashta, 
Xkto  «a»  ir  l>aflv  an  Kthi.'T-ian.  owiitir  his  throne  to 
hii  ir>t«'rn-.jrTiji:«'  Miih  a  ]>riuL-c».4  of  tlie  Theban  line. 

Kokcnrarf.  or  r>.A.-oh\>rL.'s  »^-^ii  and  succeJ«M>r  of  Tafnekht, 
£.-  d.'Mii  tcu\n^  this  uccodi  n.  was  able  to  carry  out  the  piv- 


Ject  of  his  father  and  make  himself  king  of  Egypt  Ab9 
a  short  reign  marked  by  energy  and  prudence  be  periskd 
in  a  fresh  Ethiopian  invasion.  Shabak,  or  Sabakoc,  con- 
quered Egypt,  and  having  taken  Bokenranf  in  his  ca|iital, 
Sals,  put  him  to  a  cruel  death.  It  was  no  knger  is 
Egyptian  prince  who  ruled  atNapata;  all  the  circuDstaBces 
'  we  know  of  Shabak  and  his  dynasty  indicate  an  Ethioeaa 
line,  governing  Egypt  as  a  conqnend  country,  not  as  mi 
ancient  territory.  Still  Shabak'a  eonnection  with  the  priesriy 
line  was  not  forgotten.  His  aister,Qiieen  AmeniritiSfgoveiMd 
Thebes,  and  the  power  of  the  lo^  raleta  was  limite).  set 
destroyed.  Hoahea,  king  of  IsTae],  sent  presents  to  Shabsk,^ 
who  was  subsequently  drawn  into  a  oonfedency  of  Sjnsa 
and  other  princes  against  Sargon  king  of  Assyria,  Vet,  ss 
in  all  these  wars,  the  Ethiopian  king  wna  a  tanfy  aUy.  His 
capital  lay  too  fkr  south,  and  in  croaaing  the  enatem  bncder 
of  Egypt  he  left  the  ill^ectad  princes  off  Um  Deka  in  the 
line  of  his  eommunicationB.  Ho  therefore  caBs  into  the 
field  too  late,  and  It  wii  bat  little  eaat  of  Ecjiit  that  he  met 
the  Anyriana  and  experienced  a  diaastrona  Meat  at  Ba^aib 
He  lost  great  part  of  £gypt|  in  which  the  small  pnaoa 
again  established  themselves,  now  ta  Tisaals  cf  Assyris, 
Shabak  only  retaining  Ethiopia  and  pstft  off  Upper  Eg5i4. 

Shabatok,  or  Sebiehos,  was  the  aon  and  saectssor  off 
Shabakk  He  made  himself  supreme  king  in  E^ypt*  hai 
appeara  to  have  lost  Ethiopia  to  Tahiaka.  Towanfa  tke 
close  off  his  reign  the  Elgyptian  dynaata  joined  in  an  alliaacs 
against  Sennacherib,  who  had  recently  anceeeded  Saifoa. 
The  confederatea  were  defeated,  or  made  their  rabmissuMi 
one  by  one.  The  Egyptian  vrineealoat  a  battle  in  aoethere 
Palestine,  in  the  territory  off  their  ally  Hesdiah,  who  ess 
the  last  in  the  Eaat  to  submit  Bnt  the  Egyptians  a^ 
advanced,  enconrsged  by  TSahnka,  king  off  Ethiopia,  vks 
marched  to  their  aupport  No  bettle  waa  ibsght  TW 
Assyrians  moved  against  the  EigyptianB,  hot  in  ene  w^ 
the  invading  army  peri8hed,end  Sennacherib  fled  to  KintiiL 
The  tradition  of  the  E^jptiana  agrees  with  Biblical  bisloiy 
in  relating  the  destruction  of  the  Asayriana  as  mirailwii ; 
and  it  should  be  noted  that  for  the  rest  off  hia  rtige  See- 
nacherib  never  ventured  again  to  iuTade  Fslestinsi  Dnis; 
this  interval  of  respite TahrakeenteredEgypt,slewShabs«< 
and  made  himself  master  of  the  whole  eonntiy  (B.&  693> 

After  twenty  yeera  of  what  eeema  to  have  been  a  pM» 
ful  reign,  the  Assyrian  war  began  effreah,  Eaarbaddce,  Ka 
and  successor  of  Sennacherib^  reedving  on  the  subjegslios 
of  Egypt  Tahraka  was  Tanquished  end  fled  to  Kapsta. 
and  Memphis  and  Thebee  were  taken.  The  conatiy  ««• 
divided  between  twenty  princea,  with  Kekn  L  of  Ssto* 
their  chief.  The  fortresses  were  garrisoned  with  Avjiitf 
troops  ^n.c.672).  In  a  few  yean,  however, Tahraka  irtosd, 
defMted  the  Assyriana,  end  captnrad  11  emphi^  Is  cob- 
memoratioo  of  the  eariier  anbjngatioB  or  of  thk  sss.  tks 
Ethiopian  king  puts  the  name  off  "Egypt  amoaig  tbces  of  «•> 
quered  nationa  not  only  at  N^Mtn  but  ako  at  Ihika 
(Maspero,  HiM.  Amc,  427;  Bracsch,  BiM^  I  si.  M 
245).  Soon  after  Esarhaddon  ebdicnied  in  fsvoarcf  kn 
son  Asshur-bani-pal,  who  speedily  invaded  asdieeosqaffid 
Egypt,  driring  out  Tahrakm  end  ieBlorin|  the  tribsitfy 
princes.  As  soon,  however,  n  he  hed  M|  a  cos^ev? 
broke  out,  and  theae  diieii  aeat  euMriss  to  MaU 
They  were  overcome  by  the  Assgrnnai  sad  Veki  tod  ^ 
others  sent  in  chaina  to  Nineeeh,  biibfe  Thkiaka  osii 
come  to  their  aid.  But  he  again  leeonqMnd  IMs*' 
Memphis.    Asshu^beni-pal  now  HMde  a  poGlie  ma  cf  tki 
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Eg^-ptian  party,  treated  Kelni  vith  hoMa« 
bock  to  E^rypt  aa  ruler  of  SelB| 

to  his  son 


|ri«** 


rvpt  aa  ruior  oc  seiBi  giTiM  a  aseena  pnnp^ 
Psametik.    Xek«  ntorMd  to  flad  tfal  ThW* 


1  With  tbit  Vnn\ 
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had  left  Eg3rpt  (ac.  6C6).  XJrdamen,  Tahrak&'s  ton-in-Iaw 
and  saccessor,  held  Upper  Egypt,  and  at  ooce  attacked  the 
Ass3rrians,  captured  Memphis  from  them,  aod  took  Keku, 
nrhom  he  put  to  death,  while  Psametik  fled  into  Syria. 
A^hur-bani-pal  now  invaded  Egypt,  defeated  Urdamen,  and 
sacked  Thebes,  carrying  the  whole  population  captive.  The 
twenty  principalities  were  again  set  up,  but  Psametik  was 
not  the  chief. 

After  a  time  the  Egyptian  princes  became  independent 
of  Assyria,  bat  they  bad  once  more  to  submit  to  an 
Ethiopia^  invader,  Nonat-Meiamen,  if^ho  reconquered  the 
country  without  much  difficulty,  but  does  not  seem  to  have 
long  held  it  The  SaYte  prince  Psametik,  whose  ambition 
excited  the  jealousy  of  the  other  dynasts,  at  last  achieved 
the  object  for  which  his  predecessors  had  pertinaciously 
fought  By  the  aid  of  Carian  and  Ionian  mercenaries  he 
put  dowu  his  rivals,  and  by  a  marriage  wiUi  the  niece  of 
Shabak  rendered  his  line  legitimate.  This  alliance  with  a 
princess  ouly  a  generation  younger  than  the  first  Ethiopian 
king  brings  into  striking  relief  tlvd  vicissitudes  which  £gypt 
underwent  during  the  Assyrian  wars.  Calamities  were 
crowded  into  tho<e  years  which  usually  occupy  centuries. 
Yet  under  the  now  king,  who  was  the  real  founder  of 
Dynasty  XXVL,  Egypt  rapidly  recovered,  and  during  the 
rule  of  his  successors  it  was  for  the  first  time  since  the 
Empire  strong  and  united,  enjoying  a  true  national  existence. 
Public  works  of  all  kinds  were  carried  on  with  energy. 
Art,  which  had  fallen  under  the  Bubastites  and  their 
followers,  now  suddenly  revived,  and  with  its  recovery 
the  ideas  of  the  primitive  dynasties  came  into  fashion. 
The  style  of  the  age  may  be  best  compared  with  that  of 
Dynasties  IV.  and  V.  It  is,  however,  wanting  in  vigour, 
using  elongated  forms  and  abundant  details.  Still  it  has 
an  elcg-mce  and  a  mastery  of  material  which  show  that 
Egypt  had  not  lost  the  true  feeling  of  its  art,  in  spite  of 
the  disastrous  wars  which  had  threatened  the  overthrow 
of  all  the  institutions  of  the  country. 

Psametik  I.,  or  Psammctichus,  employed  his  long  reign 
in  sirengthening  Egypt  and  in  restoring  the  temples  and 
making  additional  monuments.  He  recovered  from 
Ethiopia  a  part  of  Lower  Nubia,  and  made  a  successful  ex- 
pedition into  PitiUstia.  His  designs  of  conquest  were,  how- 
ever, frustrated  by  a  wholesale  desertion  of  Egyptian  troops, 
cwised  by  jealousy  of  tlie  Ionian  and  Carian  mercenaries  to 
whom  Psametik  owed  his  throne.  The  mutineers,  whose 
number  Herodotus  puts  at  240,000  men,  were  too  strong 
to  bo  resisted,  and  deaf  to  the  king's  intreaties  marched  to 
Ethiopia  and  received  lands  from  the  king  of  that  country. 
All  that  the  Egyptian  sovereign  could  do  was  to  form  a  new 
army  and  build  a  fleet  He  thus  missed  the  opportunity 
afforded  by  the  decline  of  Nineveh  of  winning  back  the 
influence  I^ypt  had  long  lost  in  the  East  An  interesting 
memorial  of  his  reign  is  the  Qrcok  inscription  on  one  of  the 
colossi  of  Aboosimbel,  in  Nubia,  recording  the  visit  of  mer- 
cenary and  Egyptian  troops. 

Neku  II. ,  B.C.  6 1 1 ,  son  and  successor  of  Psametik,  inherited 
his  father's  energy  but  not  his  prudence.  He  attempted  to 
complete  an  enterprise  of  the  Empire  and  connect  the  Red 
Sea  with  the  Nile,  and  so  with  the  Mediterranean,  by  a 
canal.  Under  his  orders  Phoenician  seamen  circumnavi- 
frated  Africa.  Less  fortunate  was  his  attempt  to  recover 
the  eastern  rule  of  Egypt.  He  marched  against  Megiddo, 
6till  the  key  tr>  the  route  to  the  Euphrates.  Here  he  was 
met  by  the  forces  of  Josiah,  king  of  Judah,  with  whom  he 
unwillingly  fought  Josiah  was  slain,  and  the  king  of 
Egypt  advanced  to  Cui-chemish  on  the  Euphrates.  Thus 
the  Egyptian  Empire  was  for  a  moment  restored.  There 
was  no  great  eastern  rival  to  contest  its  supremacy. 
Assyria  had  fallen,  Bttbylon  was  not  yet  firmly  established. 
After  about  three  years  Nabopolassar,  the  king  of  Babylon^ 


sent  his  son  Xebnehadneztar  atftinst  the  Egyptians.  At 
Carchemish  the  armies  met  Nekn  was  defeated,  and  the 
Egyptian  mle  in  the  East  finally  destroyed.  Soon  after  tho 
king  of  Egypt  died,  leaving  his  throne  to  his  son  Psametik 
IX.,  B.a  695,  whose  short  reign  was  only  marked  by  an 
expedition  against  the  king  of  Ethiopia.  The  next  king, 
PlBametik's  son,  Uahabra,  or  Apries,  the  Pharaoh  Hophra  oi 
Scripture,  &a  690,  inherited  the  energy  and  ambition  of  tho 
SaKte  house.  His  accession  was  the  signal  for  a  general 
confederation  of  Palestine  and  Phoenicia  against  the  king  of 
Babylon.  The  war  was  speedily  ended  by  the  capture  of 
Jerusalem,  which  Uahabra  in  vain  endeavoured  to  prevent 
He  was,  however,  successful  at  sea.  His  Greek  ships  beat 
the  Phoenician  fleet  of  Nebnchadnezzar,  and  for  a  time  ho 
held  the  Phosnidan  coast,  and  aided  Tyre  in  a  resistance 
of  thirteen  years  against  the  Babylonian  besiegers.  A  great 
disaster  lost  Uahabra  his  throne.  He  engaged  in  a  war 
with  the  Greeks  of  Cjrrene.  His  Egyptian  troops  were 
defeated.  The  native  soldiers  believed  that  he  had  planned 
their  destmction  that  he  nught  put  mercenaries  in  their 
place.  They  revolted  and  chose  Aahmes,  or  Amasis,  king. 
Amasis  defeated  the  mercenary  troops  of  Uahabra  and  de- 
throned him,  B.0,  671.  It  is  to  this  time  that  the  conquest  of 
Egypt  by  Nebnchadnesnr  ia  assigned  by  Josephus.  The 
silence  of  Herodotns  and  the  other  Greek  historians,  and 
the  prosperity  of  Egypt  under  Amasis,  have  induced 
modem  scholara  to  suppose  that  Josephus  based  his  state- 
ment on  the  prophecies  of  Jeremiah  and  EsekieL  If, 
however,  we  read  between  the  lines  of  the  story  of 
Herodotus,  we  need  some  other  cause  than  the  disaffection 
of  the  Egyptian  troops  to  account  for  the  sudden  success  of 
Amasis,  and  especially  for  his  easy  defeat  of  the  mercenaries 
with  a  disoonraged  native  force.  Again,  the  conquests  of 
Egypt  by  the  Assyrians,  though  predicted  by  Isaiah  and 
noticed  as  past  by  Nahum,  are  unrecorded  by  Herodotus 
and  the  Greeks.  The  prosperity  of  the  country  in  the  reign 
of  Amasis  might  as  easily  follow  a  Babylonian  conquest  as 
that  under  Psametik  L  followed  the  terrible  Assyrian  wars. 
The  scantiness  of  the  native  records  of  Nebuchadnezzar's 
reign  leaves  ns  without  Babylonian  evidence. 

Amasis  took  to  wife  a  grand-daughter  of  FUunetik  L 
and  his  heiress-queen  Shapentap,  thus  legit  unatizing  his 
pretensions.  He  greatly  embellished  the  temples  of  Egypt 
It  may  be  that,  as  in  the  time  of  Psametik  I.,  they  needed 
restoration.  His  foreign  policy  was  marked  by  energy  and 
caution.  He  transferred  tne  Ionian  and  Carian  mercenaries 
to  ^lemphis  itself  as  a  force  of  guards.  He  granted  tho 
Greeks  the  free  use  of  Naucratis  as  a  Hellenic  settlement 
and  trading  port.  He  conquered  Cyprus,  and  kept  up  the 
influence  of  Egypt  in  Phoenicia.  He  had  friendly  relations 
with  the  Greek  states,  and  instead  of  conducting  an 
expedition  against  the  Babylonians  during  their  Empire  or 
against  the  rapidly  rising  power  of  the  Persians,  he  joined 
in  an  alliance  of  which  Croesus,  king  of  Lydia,  was  tho 
head,  and  agreed  to  furnish  him  with  an  Egyptian  con- 
tingent in  his  war  with  Cyrus.  After  the  fall  of  Croesus 
(«ther  wars  kept  Cyrus  from  any  designs  on  Egypt,  and  it 
was  not  until  the  accession  of  his  son  Cambyses  that  the 
Persians  could  attempt  its  reduction.  MeanwhUe  Amasis 
died,  leaving  the  crown  to  his  son  Paametik  III,  the 
Psammenitus  of  Herodotus,  who^  after  a  singlo  well-fought 
battle  near  Pelusinm,  and  the  capture  of  Pelusium  and 
Memphis,  loet  his  kingdom,  b.c.  626. 

Cambyses,  as  we  learn  from  the  narrative  of  the  Egyptian 
priest  Uta-har-sun  of  Sals,  at  first  adopted  the  style  of  a 
Pharaoh,  and  was  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  Neith  at 
Sals  It  was  not  until  the  failure  of  an  expedition  against 
the  Oasis  of  Ammon,  and  of  another  directed  by  hmiself 
against  the  Ethiopian  kingdom  of  Napata,  that  Ounb)ses^ 
probably  aware  of  the  satufaction  the  Egyptians  must  OMt 
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felt  at  tliMe  reverses,  changed  bis  policy,  and  vented  his 
rage  upon  the  monuments  and  objects  of  worship  in  £g}'pt 
The  Saite  priest,  in  general  terms,  detcribes  this  as  a  time 
of  calamity  such  as  had  never  before  befallen  his  country. 
Cambyses  left  Kgypt,  which  was  so  completely  crushed  that 
the  subsequent  usurpatiun  of  the  Magian  was  marked  by  no 
rcvult.  One  of  the  £rst  cares  of  Darius  I.  waa  to  charge  UtOr 
har-sun  with  the  restoration  of  the  disordered  country.  In  a 
visit  to  £g>''pt  at  the  moment  when  a  revolt  had  broken  out, 
he  pacified  the  people  by  sup[K>rting  their  religion,  in  the 
nio;it  marked  contrast  to  Cau«byse&  For  the  rest  of  his  reign 
he  endcivuurcd  to  promote  the  commercial  welfare  of  Egypt, 
ill  particular  open'mg  the  canal  from  the  Nile  to  the  Red 
Sea.  In  the  Great  Oasis  he  built  a  temple  to  Anunon. 
It  was  not  until  the  very  close  of  lus  reign  that  the 
Kijyptiana  ruse  against  his  rule,  and  expelled  the  Persians, 
clio'jsing  as  king  Khabbosh,  whose  name  has  been  discovered 
i;i  the  Sarapeum.  The  revolt  lasted  but  three  years,  and 
Xerxes  I.  suppressed  it  with  severity.  Achcmenes,  the 
bruther  uf  Xerxes,  was  made  satrap.  Egypt  did  not  again 
rise  until  the  troubles  which  marked  the  accession  of 
Artaxorxus  I.  The  insurrection  was  led  by  Inaros,  prince 
of  Mnrea,  who  immediately  concluded  an  alliance  with  the 
Atheuiaiis.  Supported  by  200  Athenian  triromea,  he 
dufcated  and  slew  the  satrap  Aduemenes,  and  besieged  in 
the  citadel  of  Memphis  the  remnant  of  the  Persian  army, 
which,  though  it  included  Eg}'ptian  soldiers,  held  out  until 
the  attacking  force  was  drawn  off  by  a  fresh  Persian  army. 
The  £g}'ptians  and  their  allies  were  now  driven  to  the 
ifiland  of  Prosopitis,  and  there  besieged  for  eighteen 
months.  At  last  Inaros  was  taken  and  put  to  death; 
AniyrUcus,  an  Egyptian  who  reigned  with  him,  fied  to  tha 
iiiarehos,  where  he  lung  maintained  himself.  Artazerxes, 
uficr  this  serious  revolt  of  six  years,  modified  the  adminis- 
tration of  Egypt,  recognizing  Thanuyras,  son  of  Inaros, 
and  Puubirii),  of  Amyrta^us,  as  vassal  kings.  The  govem- 
liieiit  was,  however,  held  by  a  Peraian  satrap;  these  were 
mcruly  local  princes. 

An  Amyrtaus,  probably  son  of  Pausiris  (Masporo,  IlUt. 
Aif.,  5G2),  revulted,  and  on  the  death  of  Darius  IL,  B.a 
404,  mude  Eg}-pt  virtually  independent  He  is  the  one 
king  of  Dyniuity  XXVI IL,  Salte.  His  successor,  Naifaau- 
rut  I.,  founded  Dynasty  XXIX.  of  Mondesians,  v.c.  3U9. 
With  him  the  monuments,  silunt  since  the  rising  of  Khab- 
Lobh,  again  give  Ui>  informutiou,  and  under  the  next  dynasty 
show  that  the  »Saitc  art  still  lived  in  spite  of  the  misffor- 
tuiics  the  c«)untry  had  undergone.  The  Meudesians  Nai- 
faaurut  and  Ilakor  arc  chiufiy  known  for  the  par^  they 
tv»uk  ill  aiJiug  the  cneniio  of  Pcnia.  Hakor  was  followed 
by  Kuif..aurut  II.,  uiid  thun  the  sovereignty  passed 
tu  Dynasty  XXX.  of  Mendcsiuns,  the  Lust  native  Egyptian 
linj.  The  first  of  these  kingn,  Neklil-har-hcb,  or  Ncctauebcs 
].,  came  to  thu  throne  when  a  Pcrbiuu  invasion  was  immi- 
nent, B.C.  378.  Hakor  had  already  funned  a  powerful  army, 
Lr^L-ly  composed  of  Greek  niercoiiuries.  This  army  Nukht- 
liar-iiub  intruHted  to  the  Alhuiiian  Chabrias.  The  Pcrbians, 
Luwuvur,  succuuded  in  cuusing  his  lecull  and  in  gaining  the 
t»Li  vices  of  liiii  fcllow-countryiuan  Iphicrates.  The  invuiding 
army  consisted  of  200,000  l>arbariaua  under  Phurnabaxus 
M\\  *J0,000  Qruuks  under  I])hicrdtes.  After  thu  Egyptians 
It  iJ  expurieuced  a  reverse,  Iphicrulus  counsolled  an  immc- 
iIijIl-  advance  on  Muuiphia.  His  udvioe  was  not  followed 
ly  Phirniiliiizus;  the  Egyptian  king  coIIlc  ted  his  forces  and 
v«. .  n  pitched  buttle  near  Mendes.  Pharuabazus  retreated, 
aiii  F.L'Vpt  wus  free. 

NekLt  lur-hcb  was  succerded  by  Tai'hod  or  Tuos,  whoso 
•h-irt  ii'l^'u  wiu  dciupiod  by  a  wur  wixh  I'erbia,  in  which 
thi'  kin;;  of  K^rypt  secured  the  Hin'ices  of  a  body  of  Greek 
t.<  ra'nur't..:  utib-r  the  Spart;in  kini;  Ageailaus  and  a  fleet 
l:.  :.r    tl.c    AtLcuLiii    i^cueral    Chabnas.      Ho    entered 


Phoenicia  with  every  proapcct  of  suecMt  but  Lavitg 
offended  Agesilans,  he  was  dathrooed  in  a  military  revuli 
which  gave  the  crown  to  Nekht-nebf,  or  Kectaufebea  U., 
the  hist  native  king  of  Egypt  At  thia  niomeui  a  tvxsAi 
broke  out  The  prince  of  Mendea  almoai  aucc«eJ«d  is 
overthrowing  the  new  king.  Ageailaoa  defeated  the  rivjl 
pretender,  and  left  Nekht-nebf  established  on  the  Uitwim 
But  the  opportunity  of  a  decisive  blow  against  Pcnu  uja 
lost  The  new  king,  Artazerxes  IIL  Ochus,  deteruined  k> 
reduce  Egypt  A  first  expedition  was  defeated  by  tU 
Greek  mercenaries  of  Nekht-nebf,  but  a  ucond,  oumnkuuied 
by  Ochus  himself,  subdued  Egypt  with  no  further  rcsisuucs 
than  that  of  the  Greek  garrison  of  Pclnsinm.  ^ckht-ucU, 
instead  of  endeavouring  to  relieve  them,  reirhjaed  tw 
Memphis  and  fled  thence  to  Ethiopia,  B.a  3401  Thos 
miserably  fell  tha  monarchy  of  the  Pharaoha  after  an  unex- 
ampled duration  of  nearly  3000  years,  or  aa  aomo  think  Csi 
longer.  More  than  2000  years  hare  aiuce  paaied,  and 
though  Egypt  has  from  time  to  time  bean  independou^ 
not  one  native  prince  haa  nt  on  the  throne  of  the  Pharaohs. 
*<  There  shall  be  no  more  a  prince  of  the  laud  of  Egypt* 
(Ezek.  zzz.  13)  waa  propheaied  in  the  days  of  Apries  u 
the  final  state  of  the  land. 

The  causea  of  the  downfall  of  X^jpt  are  aaficiautlj 
evident  in  the  previona  hiatoiy.  The  weaknew  oC  the  latv 
Thebans  fostered  diviaiona.  The  Bnbaatitea  aided  the 
natural  tendency  of  the  conntry  to  break  up  into  sfflsU 
principalities.  The  Ethiopians,  while  thej  brought  a  uaw 
force  to  resist  the  Assyrians,  increased  the  diviiicna  of 
Egypt,  which  had  to  choose  to  which  of  two  foreign  empifM 
it  would  submit  The  Saltes  restored  nationality,  but  tbsy 
maintained  it  at  the  cost  of  alienating  the  native  troops 
and  thus  oonld  not  effectually  resist  Persia.  Although 
their  gallant  stmgglea  brought  out  the  fighting  qualities  nl 
the  Egyptians,  these  Pharaoha  oonld  never  venture  on  a  great 
war  without  G  reek  mercenariea.  Hence  constant  discontent 
and  an  inharmonioua  militaij  syatem.  At  length  tha 
native  ener^sy  was  worn  out 

The  barbarian  Ochus  used  hia  aucoesa  mercil—ly, 
rivalling  the  worst  acta  of  Cambyiea.  Under  him  and  hii 
successors  Egypt  made  no  movement,  and  when  Alexandtf 
entered  the  country  as  the  conqueror  of  Penia  he  wis 
welcomed  as  a  deliverer.  The  Persian  governor  had  wA 
forces  enough  to  oppose  him,  and  he  expericnood  nowbsri 
even  the  show  of  resistance.  He  Tiaited  MeuTpUa,  fuunded 
Alexandria,  and  went  on  pilgrimage  to  the  oracle  of  Jupittf 
Ammon.  He  then  organized  the  goreniment  ander  t«e 
officers,  who  from  their  namea  appear  to  have  been  a  Greek 
and  an  Egyptian.  He  left  the  l^yptiana  nciafied  with 
his  reverence  for  their  religion,  and  for  the  rest  of  his  reiga 
the  conntry  remained  a  peaceful  piuvinee  of  his  great 
empire.  With  Alexander,  the  Maoedoniao  dominion  began. 
It  lasted  for  302  years,  after  the  Empire  the  brighteU 
period  of  E;;yptian  history,  during  the  whole  of  which  aa 
general  native  revolt  broke  out  From  thb  time  tha 
K<r}i>tiun  local  princes,  who  for  Bwn  eentuiiea,  except  only 
during  the  rule  of  l^iametik  aad  hie  bonaa,  bad  caiiaed  all 
the  (Sviiiions  of  Egypt,  disappear  from  the  acenei  This 
final  aetiiement  waa  probably  due  to  tbe  policy  of 
Alexander,  under  %ihose  auoeesaon  «•  lee  tbe  real  govcn- 
mcut  of  the  country,  with  its  centre  in  tbe  Gre^  city  be 
had  founded,  and  the  control  of  tbe  mrmj  and  navy. 
intrusted  to  Gr^'ks;  whereas  tbe  Dative  nligioB  use 
protected,  but  wholly  left  to  the  E^jptiab  pricat^  nu^ 
so  far  as  the  king  himself  acted  ta  one  of  tbe  priest  bond 
Thus  the  foreigners  had  all  tbe  true  power,  while  the 
natives  were  satisfied  with  a  iembleme  oiF  il|  aad  tbe  leal 
iin])urtauce  thia  semblanoe  gate  to  tbeir  fuMtiooariii 
Koutos  of  trade  were  active!/  puebed,  end  verba  of  nhbe 
benefit  carried  out,  and  tbe  CgypUaae  grow  mora  mtmm 
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wealUiy,  la  Egyptian  t<7WDS,  where  a  Qreek  was  rarely  seen, 
■aud  the  king  only  appddred  in  the  character  of  a  Pharaoh 
t(>  show  respect  to  the  religion  of  the  country.  The 
learned  men  of  both  races  drew  nearer  together,  and  Qreek 
speculation  had  its  effect  on  Egyptian  thought  The  less 
ailtJTated  settlers  were  attracted  by  the  native  superstitions, 
and  at  last  the  Alexandrian  was  far  more  an  Egyptian  than 
even  a  Macedonian. 

On  the  diTLsion  of  Alexander's  dominions.  Egypt  fell  to 
the  share  of  Ptolemy,  son  of  Lagus  and  Arsinol,  a  con- 
cubine of  Philip's,  whose  son  he  was  supposed  to  have  been. 
Of  all  Alexander's  generals  he  was  the  most  far-sighted. 
Instead  of  aiming  at  the  rule  of  the  empire,  he  secured  the 
least  exposed  province  and  employed  its  resources  rather 
for  defence  than  offence.     One  of  his  first  acts  was  to  divert 
the  burial  of  Alexander  from  Macedon  to  Egypt     The 
body  was  taken  to  Memphis,  but  under  Ptolemy's  successor 
it  was  removed  to  Alexandria,  so  that  the  conqueror  rested 
in  the  city  he  had  founded.     His  first  conquest  was  the 
CyrenaXca  (D.a  322),  a  valuable  province  outside  the  field 
of  the  contests  of  his  rivals,  yet  greatly  useful  for  naval 
enterprises  against  them.    Yet  he  did  not  declare  himself 
independent ;  as  a  subject  of  the  phantom  kings  Philip 
Aridsus  and  Alexander  £gus,  he  inscribed  their  names 
in  his  restorations  of  Egyptian  temples,  and.  alone  of  all 
the  generals  struck  money  in  the  name  of  MgoJi  so  long  as 
that  last  heir  of  Alexander  lived.     He  was  not  long  left  in 
undisturbed  occupation  of  his  government     The  regent 
Perdiccas,  finding  that  Ptolemy  was  engaged  in  a  leaeue 
against  his  authority,  marched  into  Egypt,  B.C.  321;  but 
the  resistance  of  Ptolemy  and  a  mutiny  in  the  invader's 
army,  which  resulted  in  his  death,  delivered  Egypt  from 
this   danger.     The    succeeding  years   were  occupied    in 
a  itemptd  to  add  Coele-Syria  and  Phoenicia  to  the  Egyptian 
dominions,  which  Can  scarcely  be  considered  rash  when  we 
remember  the  importance  of  these  provinces  to  the  security 
of  Egypt  against  invasion,  and  for  winning  of  the  mari- 
time supremacy  of  the  eastern  Mediterranean.     During 
this   time    Cyprus    was  mude  a    dependency,   and   the 
CyrenaYca,  which   had  revolted,  was  finally  reduced  by 
Ptolemy's  step-son  Mprgas.     A  great  calamity  now  arrested 
the   growing  power  of  Egypt,   when   Demetrius,  son  of 
Antigonus,  defeated  Ptolemy  in  A  sea-fight  off  Salamis  of 
Cyprus  (&G  306).      Antigonus   then   assumed  the  royal 
djadem,  and  Ptolemy  followed  his  example.  .  Antigonus 
and  Demetrius  immediately  attacked  Eg3rpt,  but  without 
success ;  ^  and  Ptolemy,  rapidly  recovering  his  strength, 
uided    the  Rhodians  when   besieged  by  Demetrius  (e.o. 
305 -4-).     It  is   related  that  when  the  siege  was  raised 
the  Rhodians  gave  Ptolemy,  as  their  **  preserver,"  the  title 
of  ^an^p.      This   appears    in    his    hieroglyphic   inscrip- 
tions   as    his   distinctive    title,   and  upon   the    coins  of 
his  successors  struck  in  his  name  in  Phoenicia.     After  this 
Ptolemy  again  attempted  without  success  the  conquest  of 
Ccele-Syria  and  Phceaicia,  but-  ultimately  seized  and  held 
Cyprus,  B.a  295,  which  thus  became  a  part  of  the  Egyptian 
tnonarchy  for  nearly  its  whole  duration.     His  later  yeara 
^ere   passed   in  consolidating  his  power.     Soleucus   was 
tnaster  of  a  Syrian  empire,  too  firmly  ruled  to  be  attacked 
M'ith  any  chance  of  success,  and  stretching  too  far  eastwards 
to  make  its  master  aggressiye  on  the  Egyptian  border.     The 
government  of  Egypt  was  assured  by  the  care  taken  to 
iriaintain  and  increase  the  Greek  element  in  the  country. 
Alexandria  was  made  a  seat  of  Hellenic  tmlture,  and  if  it 
i%  not  absolutely  certain  that  Ptolomy  founded  the  Library 
%od  the  ^fuseum,  he  uodoubtedly  gathered  the  necessary 
intellectual     materials.  '   The    great     Greek    colony    of 
T^tolemaXs,  in  the  Thebaic  was  established.      Thus  the 
ziative   and   foreign  elements  were  kept  apart,  conflicts 
%Toided,   and    strong.   Hellenic    centres    Mcored.      Tht 


Egyptians  were  tiattored  by  the  arrival  of  tht  imago  of 
Sarapis  from  Sinope  and  the  spread  over  £gypt|  under  tha 
king's  inflnence,  of  a  Hellenic  form  of  their  religion.  Tht 
king's  portrait  on  his  coins  shows  us  him  in  old  age,  and 
is  distinguished  by  resolutioi,  keenness,  and  craft 

Having  ruled  tbirty-«ight  years,  the  old  king  abdicated 
in  favour  of  his  young  son  Fhiladelphns,  choaen  to  the 
prejudice  of  his  elder  brothers  (B.a  285),  and  died  two 
years  later  (B.d  283). 

Ptolemy  rhiladelphus  ruled  for  ^urty-eight  years  of 
almost  nndistnrbed  peace.  His  half-brother  Magas,  probably 
soon  after  the  death  of  Ptolemy  Soter,  declared  himself  king 
in  CVrenaIca,  and  attempted  to  invade  l^gypt  Ptolemy 
remamed  on  the  defensive,  and  at  last  a  treaty  was  signed 
by  which  Ptolemy,  heir  of  the  Egyptian  crown,  and  Berenice, 
heiress  of  CyrenaXca,  were  betrothed,  Magas  retaining  the 
power  if  not  the  name  of  king.  Philadelphus  was  dao 
fortunate  in  recovering  Phoenicia  and  Coela^yria.  This 
probably  took  place  not  much  before  B.a  266,  for  that  is 
the  earliest  date  in  the  series  of  coins  struck  at  TVrt  daring 
his  rei«p[L  He  secured  the  friendship  of  the  rhosniciaii 
and  Palestinian  coast-towns,  by  granting  them  a  degree  of 
autonomy,  for  their  coins,  though  dated  in  his  reign,  were 
struck  at  each  town,  and  bear  not  hia  name  but  that  of  his 
father.  In  Egypt  he  paid  great  attention  to  the  extension 
of  commerce.  He  reopened  the  canal  of  the  Red  Sea  and 
established  a  desert  route  from  Coptos  to  Beremice  on  the 
coast  which  he  had  founded.  He  made  war  in  Ethiopia, 
but  according  to  his  custom  he  was  content  to  be  on 
friendly  terms  with  the  Ethiopian  kin^  Ergamenes.  Hii 
Ethiopian  expeditien  led  to  his  establishing  a  station  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  a  supply  of  elephants  for  war.  An 
ambassador  was  sent  to  India.  Thus  the  trade  of  Ethiopia, 
Arabia,  and  India  was  secured  for  Egypt,  and  continued  to 
enrich  it  for  eighteen  centuries.  Not  less  wisely 
Philadelphus  made  Alexandria,  with  the  Museum  and 
Library,  the  heart  of  the  learning  of  Greece.  Many  cities 
were  founded  by  him,  or  like  Ptolemals  in  Galilee, 
refounded.  In  his  long  reign  there  was  little  expenditure 
but  such  as  was  calculated  to  enrich  his  empire.  At  his  death 
his  dominions  equalled  those  of  his  father.  He  held 
Cyprus,  much  of  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  the  Cydades, 
and  part  of  Ethiopia  and  Arabia.  The  Qyrcnaica  was  only 
to  be  separated  for  the  life  of  Magas.  He  twice  married. 
Hii  second  wife  was  Arsinoo  IT.,  his  full  sister,  whom  ho 
married  in  accordance  with  Egyptian  rather  than  Greek 
notions.  She  was  a  woman  of  great  beauty  and  force  of 
character,  and  much  loved  by  her  husband.  The  character 
of  Philadelphus  is  marked  by  the  craft  rather  than  the  force 
of  his  father's ;  but  he  inherited  to  the  full  his  love  of 
literature  and  his  love  of  pleasure,  both  undisturbed  by 
warlike  ambition.  He  is  the  last  representative  of  the  old 
Greek  "  tyrannos,"  whom  Pindar  has  made  known  to  ns, 
rather  than  one  of  the  restless  "diadochoi." 

Ptolemy  Euergetes,  son  of  Pliiladelphus  and  ArsinoS  L, 
by  his  accession,  B.a  247,  reunited  the  Cyrenaloa  to 
the  Egyptian  empire.  A  quarrel  between  Egypt  and  Syria 
immediately  broke  out  The  Syrian  king  Antiochus  IL 
had  married  a  daughter  of  Philadelphus.  She  was  now 
put  away,  and,  as  well  as  Antiochus,  murdered  by  her  rival, 
ills  first  wife  Laodioe,  who  set  np  her  son  Sdeucus  11. 
Ptolemy  invaded  Syria,  which  he  speedily  subdued,  and 
then  following  the  traditions  of  £(;yptian  conquest,  ha 
passed  the  Euphrates  and  reduced  the  whole  of  the  eastern 
dominions  of  Seleucus.  He  retnmed  to  Egypt  with  vast 
treasures,  including  the  statues  of  the  gods  which  Gmbyiea 
had  carried  away,  and  which  he  restored  to  the  temples. 
At  sea  he  was  equally  fortunate,  and  the  maritime  teiritoriea 
of  Egypt  ii  the  eastern  Mediterranean  were  greatly  enlarged. 
For  a  moment  the  old  Egyptian  Emptra  waa  again  nrrtnd 
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in  larger  proportiooB,  extending  from  tlio  Thracian  coast  to 
Ethiopia,  from  Cyreoe  to  the  border  of  India.  The  eastern 
provinces  speedily  returned  to  the  Syrian  rule,  and  Ptolemy 
was  content  with  a  moderate  accession  of  territory  on  that 
side.  Ha,  however,  retained  his  Greek  conquests  and 
pushed  far  south  in  Abyssinia.  Euergetcs  ^*as  not  merely 
a  warlike  king.  He  cared  for  litrrature,  and  more  than  his 
predecessors  laboured  to  please  the  Egyptians.  He  is  the 
^irst  Ptolemy  whose  Egyptian  structures  are  worthy  of  the 
«vealth  of  the  country.  Art  had  lost  its  ancient  delicacy, 
yet  the  sumptuous  ftrchitecture  of  this  age  merits  admira- 
tion as  showing  a  new  though  somewhat  faUo.  develop- 
ment of  the  ancient  style.  His  reform  of  the  native 
calendar,  as  recorded  In  the  Decree  of  Canopus,  is  another 
mark  of  his  wise  interest  in  Egypt.  He  was  fortunate  in 
his  marriage  with  Berenice  IL,who  as  queen  of  Cyrcne  is  the 
lirst  Egyptian  queen  who  has  the  same  regal  stylo  as  her 
husband.  Having  reigned  twenty-five  years  he  left  his 
kingdom  to  his  son. 

Holetny  Philopator,  who  began  to  reign  B.a  222, 
immediately  on  his  accession  put  his  mother  Berenice  and 
')thers  of  his  nearest  kindred  to  death,  and,  leaving  the 
XQanagsment  of  the  state  to  Sosibius,  abandoned  himself  to 
luxury.  Antiochus  IIL,  king  of  Syria,  seized  the  oppor- 
tunity to  wrest  from  Egypt  all  the  eastern  provinces. 
Ptolemy  at  length  took  the  field  himself  in  defence  of  Egypt, 
and  defeated  Antiochus  at  Haphia,  where  his  success  woa 
greatly  due  to  the  conrage  of  ArsinoS  HI.,  his  sister 
and  wife  (B.a  217).  By  this  Tictoiy  Coele^Syria  and 
Phoenicia  were  recovered.  Ptolemy  retimed  to  his  former 
life,  and  Arsinoc  was  put  to  death.  He  left  his  kingdom, 
greatly  weakened  by  bad  administration  and  growing  dia- 
iLlfection,  to  a  child,  Ptr^lcmy  Epiphanes.  The  other  two 
Macedonian  kings^  Philip  V.  and  Antiochus  IIL,  now 
allied  themselves  to  despoil  Egypt  of  the  provinces.  Every- 
thing but  Cyprus  and  Cyreue  was  taken,  and  the  Egyptian 
ministers  only  saved  the  country  by  having  called  in  the 
aid  of  Home.  The  Republic  had  long  been  friendly  to  the 
rtolemios,  and  nothing  suited  her  policy  better  than  a  pro- 
tectorate of  Eg}'pt.  Accordingly  M.  .liluiiliui  Lepidus  was 
bout  as  regent  to  Alexandria,  and  Antiuchus  was  commanded 
to  reistore  what  he  had  conquered.  It  was  finally  settled 
that  Ptolumy  should  marry  Cleopatra,  daughter  of  the 
S}  rian  king,  and  thut  she  bhould  take  l»ack  Cuslc-Syria  and 
Phtenicia.  From  this  time  Kome  ruled  Eg}'pt  with 
reference  to  her  own  eastern  policy.  The  kingdom  of  the 
Ptolemies  was  not  allowed  to  full,  but  it  was  kept  within 
the  most  moJ crate  limits.  Consequently  the  weak  kings 
were  sujiported  and  the  strong  kings  thwarted  in  every 
way.  E^^'pt  could  not  rid  hcnjulf  uf  a  l>ud  ruler  or  ei^oy 
the  full  ailvanta^^e  of  a  good  one.  The  re.st  of  the  minority 
of  Ptolemy  was  marked  by  a  serious  revolt  in  Lower  Iig>-pt, 
])ut  duwn  with  great  difilculty.  Iii  i}.(\  IOC,  whou  but 
thirteen  or  fourteen  years  old,  the  ynnngking  ^-as  crowned 
at  Mtim])his,  when  the  decree  of  the  lluActiu  Stone  was 
issued.  The  plicc  of  coronal i(«n  and  the  terms  of  the 
decree  show  a  policy  of  conciliation  towards  the  E^'yptians 
whirh  tbo  rev(.>l(.  probably  rendiTcd  ospi'i^uiliy  necessary. 
The  marriai;o  of  Ptultmy  and  Cleojatra  1.  touk  place  ILC. 
IIKJ-L*,  but  the  dowry  wart  not  handed  over.  Ptolomy  con- 
tinued true  t>)  the  Uomons  in  their  war  with  Antiochus, 
but  was  not  all. j wed  to  act  ha  their  ally,  and  gained  nothing 
ill  tbo  sul'sc'(u^nt  treaty.  Atntthcr  revolt  broke  out 
ill  F*.>wer  I'i'vpt,  and  was  cruolly  fiii|ipre.-b:ed,  B.C.  185. 
I'uileiny  periihed  by  poison  in  n.r.  iMl,  leaving  two  sons  j 
fiiimaincd  PhilAnicinr  and  KutT^'ctos.  who  ruL-ii  Egypt  in 
ituccLr  .ii<:i.  Kpiphanrv  inbi  rited  the  wcakiiejM  u!)d  cruelly 
(•f  hi.t  f.dht  T,  and  v  itii  hi  in  li^/ypt  iu^l  fur  a  time  her  iullu- 
cncf)  iu  th'i  utfuiid  of  the  wurli). 

L^.oopatr  1  L,  who  like  Ik-rtuice  II.  wa^  queen  as  heiresr, 


now  became  regent  for  Ptolemy  Fhilooietor,  and  mlid  vkI 
until  her  death,  about  B.a  17i.  The  miniatert  Umd  nadi  wu 
on  Antiochus  IV.  (Epiphanes)  for  the  disputed  provinoM 
The  Egyptian  forces  were  defeated,  Egffi  inTtdcd,nd 
Ptolemy  seized  (b.&  170).  His  younger  brother,  Eucr^n 
U.,  witn  an  audaciona  conrage  thist  marka  his  whole  car^r 
declared  himself  king  at  Alexandria,  where  Antiochu  U 
sieged  him  in  vain,  and  Roman  ambaasadon  interfered f :r  Ij 
protection.  Antiochus  retired,  leav wg  Philometor  ss  kiug  a 
Memphis.  The  two  brothen  now  made  terms,  agreeic{;  t 
a  joint  rule.  Antiochus  again  invaded  Egypt,  and  msrcliG 
to  Alexandria,  but  was  forced  to  retire  by  the  resoIaticD  k 
a  Roman  ambassador,  IL  Popillius  Lsnaa  (B.a  19S),  T::: 
this  time  Egypt  was  more  than  ever  in  the  hands  cf  il 
Romans,  and  in  consequence  of  the  manner  in  v»ci 
Philometor  had  yielded  to  Antiochus  while  Euergctei  hii 
resisted  his  pretensiona  and  depended  on  their  rapper; 
we  find  them  constantly  aiding  Euergetes,  whose  il.l: 
ties,  if  equal  to  those'  of  Philometor,  were  weighted  Ir 
a  perfidious  and  tnul  dispoaition.  It  was  not  loog  bcfffa 
Euergetes  succeeded  in  driving  Philometor  from  AlcxaBdrii 
The  fugitive  went  to  Rome  B.a  164,  and  the  senate  apM 
to  reinstate  him.  Euergetes  was  spared  by  hia  brother,  laJ 
the  Roman  deputies  otitained  for  him  the  kingdan  i( 
Cyrene,  where  he  occupied  hlmwtf  in  ceaicleu  plSa  to  olr 
tain  Cyprus,  asidsted  hy  the  active  snnpott  of  Demetriu  I 
of  Syria  and  the  unjust  diplomatic  aid  of  the^tonaamiti 
Philometor  had  the  courage  to  oppose  hs  brother,  vho  in 
vaded  Cyprua  with*  Roman  amboiaadon  ordered  to  mtJi 
him  in  the  government  of  the  island.  FhUometor  defeate 
and  took  him  prisoner,  but  again  spared  his  life,  and  lei 
him  the  kingdom  of  Qyrene  (B.C.  154).  The  B«)Su;m  i 
not  interfere  with  this  settlenoent. 

The  part  Demetrioa  L  had  played  vi  the  war  in  Crpn 
led  Philometor  to  take  the  aide  of  the  usurper  Alexander 

iBalos),  to  whom  he  gave  his  daughter  Cleopatra  to  ai 
ac.  150).     When  Demetrioa  XL  endeavoured  to  reco^ 
his  father's  kingdom  Ptolemy  advanced  to  the  suppcrt 
Alexander,  but  thinking  him  treacherous,  he  tunied 
arms  to  tho  aid  of  the  Intimate  king.     Rapidiv  sabdf 
the  country,  Ptolemy  entered  Aatioch  and  was  hailed 
of  Syria,  to  the  crown  of  which  ho  had  a  claim  as  desce 
m    :iruaUy  from  the  Seleudd  line  ;  but  he  admitt# 
higner  right  of  Demetrius,  whom  he  aided  in  resuu 
invasion  by  Alexander.     In  a  decisive  victoiy  Pl«?leza 
thrown  by  his  horse  and  mortally  ii^nred  (B.c.  146). 

It  was  in  ^  the  reign  of  Philometor  that  Onias  f( 
the  temple  at  Onion  in  Egypt,  which  tended  to  i 
the  importance  of  the  Jewish  (xdonies  and  lo  sepai 
Alexandrian  from  the  Palestinian  achooL 

AVith  this  king  the  power  of  Egypt  finally  feOL 
the  lost  Ptolemy  who  had  tho  Gajiacity  to  rule  as 
growing  difficulties  of  the  time.     In  his  wars  hi 
courage  and  generalship,  in  his  dealings  with  Rom 
and  decision,   in   his  rejection  of  the  Sel:nici<f 
moderation  and  justice,  in  his  treatment  of  r»  hr 
his  subjects  an  extraordinary  clemency  and  hunv 

Cleopatra  II.,  the  aister  and  widow  of  Phib 
their  son  on  the  throne.^    Euergetce  at  ona 
from' Cyrene  to  Alexandria.    The  Romaaa  ■• 
his  part,  and  stopped  the  war  on  the  eoo 
Euergetcs  should  marry  his  broth^r'a  widow. 
king  waa  instantly  pot  to  death.    Ptolemy  reign 
begun :  Alexandria  waa  depopolaled  by  hk  cnw 
the  rest  of  Eg>'pt  seems  to  have  fared  better  in 
of  his  want  of  ambitioiL    He  divorced  CUf 


'  Thccv  is  ililBcuRv  as  to  his  nsmt.  In  V|>]4io 
pator  prroMlM  or  follows  Fhilonttor  (Lfpfint,  Btri  J 
fv:  ^ :  >>nt  \n  a  Gnvk  ioMiipUon  In  Cryrm  tho  kti 
'H'Vb'i  -^-i  "  loicn.  froa  Cyprai,"  R.  JS.  Ut.^  S  itr 
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rnarry  her  daughter,  his  Diece,  Geopatra  HI.  In  B.a  130 
tie  ^-as  driven  out  of  Egypt  by  a  revolt,  and  Geopatra  IL 
became  queen.  Jn  revenge  he  put  to  death  their  son. 
Cleopatra  having  asked  the  aid  of  Demetrius  H,  Ptolemy 
vras  recalled,  P.O.  127,  and  for  the  rest  of  his  reign  adopted 
a  more  conciliatory  policy.  He  engaged  in  irar  against 
Demetrius  II.,  and  supported  the  usurper  Alexander  II., 
iigainst  whom  he  subsequently  turned,  apparently  with 
reason.  The  reconciliation  with  the  Seleucids  led  to  the 
recall  of  Cleopatra  IL,  with  whom  Ptolemy  now  reigned. 
He  died  b.c.  117,  in  the  fifty-fourth  year  from  his  first 
accession.  This  king,  the  worst  of  the  Ptolemies,  as 
Philometor  was  the  best,  is  significantly  known  by  the 
Lickname  Physcon,  or  Fat-paunch,  but  he  was  also  callM 
by  his  subjects  the  Ill-doer,  Kakergetes,  instead  of  the  Well- 
doer, £ucrg:etcs.  Some  of  his  latest  coins  present,  instead 
of  the  idealized  head  of  Ptolemy,  the  founder  of  the  line, 
bloated  and  cruel  features  which  can  only  be  those  of 
Physcon.  His  one  good  quality  was  a  hereditary  bve  of 
letters. 

Cleopatra  m.,  sumamed  Cocce,  widow  of  Euergetes  and 
heiress  of  Philometor,  succeeded,  and,  in  deference  to  the 
popular  will  of  the  Alexandrians,  associated  with  her 
rtolemy  Soter  II.,  sumamed  Lathyrus,  or  lAthurus,  her 
elder  son,  instead  of  Ptolemy  Alexander  L,  the  younger, 
whom  she  preferred.  They  ruled  together  with  little  con- 
cord, and  at  length  Cleopatra  expelled  her  colleague,  who 
had  been  the  real  sovereign,  and  recalled  Ale^nder  from 
Cyprus,  where  he  had  already  ruled  indcpcudently  for 
seven  years  (b.c.  107).  Cyrene  was  probably  lost  to  Egypt 
about  this  time.  Physcon  had  left  this  kingdom  to  his 
base  son  Ptolemy  Apion,  who  is  generally  supposed  to 
liive  at  once  succeeded.  The  coins,  however,  show  that 
the  latest  Cyrenaic  coinaffo  of  Physcon  was  continued  by 
Lathyrus.  Cleopatra  III.  now  ruled  with  a  stronger 
authority,  but  by  degrees  Alexander  gained  the  upper 
hand,  and  ultimately  dissensions  arose  which  ended  by  his 
causing  her  death  (b.c.  89):  this  occasioned  troubles  which 
Jittt  him  his  throne,  and  brought  about  the  recall  of  his 
brother  (b.c.  89).  During  the  interval  Lathyrus  had  ruled 
in  Cyprus,  and  both  brothers  had  engaged  on  opposite  sides 
in  tbe  wars  of  the  Seleucid  princes.  As  king  of  Egypt, 
Lathyrus  had  to  subdue  a  native  revolt,  the  first  we  know 
to  have  happened  in  L^ppcr  Egypt  in  the  time  of  the 
Ptolemies.  Thebes  seems  to  have  been  its  centre,  and  here 
the  insurgents  stood  a  sicgo  of  nearly  three  years,  when  the 
city  was  taken  and  reduced  to  the  ruined  state  from  which 
it  has  never  since  rissn.  Lathyrus  died  in  B.C.  8L  Ha 
Appe&rs  to  havn  been  week  and  cruel,  with  some  qoalities 
as  a  politician  and  general.  He  left  one  legitimate  child, 
a  daughter,  Eereuico  III.,  ^vho  succeeded  him.  Her 
step-son,  Alexander  II.,  son  of  Alexander  L,  came  from 
Home  as  Sulla's  candidate,  and  married  her.  The  nuptials 
were  almost  immediately  followed  by  the  murder  of 
the  queen  by  her  husband's  order,  and  his  deserved  death 
in  a  popular  tumult  which  was  thus  excited  (b.c.  80).  In 
default  of  legitimate  issue,  two  base  sons  of  Lathyrus  now 
shared  the  Egyptian  dominions,  the  elder,  Ptolemy  Keus 
Dionysus,  sumamed  Auletes,  the  Flute-player,  taking  Egypt, 
and  his  younger  brother  Ptolemy  acquiring  Cyprus.  Auletes 
inherited  the  vices  without  the  ability  of  Physcon,  and 
having  spent  great  sums  in  obtaining  the  recognition  of  the 
senate,  who  probably  would  not  readily  part  with  the  claim 
based  on  the  legacy  which  cither  Alexander  L  or  IL  had 
made  of  his  kingdom  to  the  Komans,  he  wearied  the 
|iatience  of  his  subjects  by  heavy  taxation,  and  was  expelled 
by  the  Alexandrians  b.c.  68.  His  wife  Cleopatra  V,  and 
daughter  Berenice  IV.  now  reigned  together,  but,  on  the 
death  of  the  rider,  the  younger  became  sole  queen.  Berenice 
was  twice  married,  first  to  Seleucus,  a  pretecJ^d  Seleucid, 


whom  she  put  to  death,  and  then  to  Archelaos.  With  the 
rapport  of  Gabinins,  proconsul  of  Syria,  Auletes  at  lengtk 
recovered  Egypt,  B.a  55.  He  punished  hia  daughter  with 
death,  and  in  &c.  51  his  troubled  reign  came  to  an  end. 
At  this  time  his  family  consisted  of  two  sons  and  two 
daughters, — the  famous  Cleopatra  and  Araino^  all  of 
whom  in  turn  exercised  regal  power,  three  in  Elgypt 

Ptolemy,  the  elder  eon  of  Auletee,  and  Cleopatra  VI., 
his  elder  daughter,  succeeded  in  accordance  with  their 
father's  will,  which  the  Roman  senate  ratified.  In  B.G.  4S 
her  brother  expelled  Cleopatra,  who  fled  into  Syria. 
Advancing  to  conquer  Egypt  by  force  of  arms,  che  was  met 
by  her  brother's  forces  near  Pelosium.  Here  it  was  tliat 
Pompey,  after  the  rain  of  his  cause,  was  assassinated  by 
order  of  Ptolemy's  ministers  as  he  sought  the  king's  protec- 
tion. CflBsar,  following  Pompey,  reached  Alexandria. 
Here  Cleopalra,  giving  up  her  ideas  of  war,  made  her  way 
to  Caesar  and  secured  his  interest  After  a  struggle  widb 
the  Egyptian  ministers,  who  almost  succeeded  in  overpower- 
ing Cesar's  small  forces,  and  who  ultimately  had  the 
support  of  young  Ptolemy,  who  escaped  from  the  Romans, 
the  Egyptians  were  defeated  and  the  king  drowned  (b.c.  47). 
Cleopatra  now  became  queen,  assodatwi  with  a  phantom 
king,  the  younger  Ptolemy.  In  B.C.  45  she  went  to  Rome 
with  her  brother  and  young  Ptolemy  CKsar,  her  son  by 
the  dictator,  wishing  to  be  adcnowledged  Cesar's  wife,  and 
that  the  boy  should  be  made  his  heir.  Kext  year  Csesnr 
was  murdered,  but  by  his  will  his  nephew  Octavius  became 
his  heir,  Cleopatra's  son,  his  only  surviving  child,  bcinff  neces- 
sarily set  aside.  The  queen  dstermined  to  secure  for  her  sen 
Egypt  at  least,  and  made  away  with  her  unfortunate 
brother.  She  next  appears  when,  after  the  battle  of  Philippi, 
the  triumvir  Antony  made  his  progress  through  Asia 
Minor.  It  was  nccesssTy  that  the  queen  of  Egypt  should 
conciliate  the  ruler  of  the  Eastern  world.  Cleopatra  resolved 
to  govern  him.  As  Caesar  seven  years  before,  Antony 
now  was  instantly  captivated  by  the  Egyptian  queen. 
She  was  past  thirty,  but  if  her  beauty  had  waned  her  wit 
had  grown.  Her  portrait  on  her  coins  is  that  of  a  woman  of 
intellect  and  charm,  not  of  beauty.  A  broad  head  with 
wavy  hair,  an  aquiline  nose,  large  deep-set  eyes,  and  a  full 
eloquent  mouth,  is  sopported  by  a  long  slender  throat. 
To  these  personal  qualities  she  added  a  mind  singularly 
cultivated,  ready  discourse  in  sevcml  Inijguages,  anc. 
what  that  so  often  lacks,  as  ready  wit  She  took  Anton} 
to  Alexandria  and  governed  the  East  for  him.  Whild 
her  power  waxed  his  waned.  Asia  Minor  was  overrun 
by  Q.  Labiftnns  at  the  heed  of  a  Parthian  army,  and 
I^estine  and  Phoenicia  by  another  led  by  Pacorus,  the  Par- 
thian king*s  son.  In  Italy  Antony's  adherents  were  routed. 
He  now  resolved  to  attack  Italy  itself,  and  a  great 
war  was  only  averted  by  the  armies,  which  forced  the 
generals  to  conclude  a  peace  (b.c.  40).  Octavia,  his  rival's 
sister,  was  given  in  marriage  to  Antony,  and  for  throe 
years  Cleopatra  lost  her  power.  In  B.C.  86  Antony  deserted 
Octavia  and  returned  to  Alexandria  and  the  Egyptian 
queen.  With  the  exception  of  an  unsuccessful  Parthian 
campaign  and  an  inglorious  Armenian  one,  Antony  effected 
nothing.  He  was  amused  by  the  luxurious  life  of 
Alexandria ;  and,  while  Cleopatm  maintained  her  Egyptian 
rights  and  ruled  with  Ptolemy  Cssar,  she  shared  Antony's 
government  of  the  East,  appearing  ts  queen  with  him  as 
triumvir  upon  the  coins  of  Antioch.  In  B.a  32  Octavum 
declared  war  against  Cleopatra,  and  Antony  took  his 
revenge  by  divorcing  Octavia.  Then  followed  the  conflict 
in  the  Adriatic  for  the  world's  empire,  in  which  Antony's 
old  military  skill  failed  him,  and  deopatm,  leaving  the 
little,  perhaps  through  a  woman's  fear,  drew  him  away 
also  (fi.a  31).  Arrived  at  Alexandria,  CSeopatra  showed 
more  energy  than  Antony,  and,  when  Octavian  reached 
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Egypt,  mon  polioj.  Antony,  on  the  h]ft  news  of  the 
qoeen's  death,  stabbed  himself;  and  Cleopatra,  finding 
OctaTian  resoWed  to  make  her  walk  in  his  trinmph, 
perished  by  her  own  hands  in  some  unknown  way.  Thus 
£gypt  berame  a  Roman  province,  b.o.  30.  The  young 
Ptolemy  Cosar,  in  spite  of  his  double  claim,  perished  by 
the  command  of  Octarian,  but  the  beautiful  Cleopatra, 
Antony's  daughter  by  the  queen,  was  generously  taken  by  his 
divorced  wife  Octavia,  brought  up  with  her  own  children, 
and  married  to  a  king,  Juba  IL  of  Mauretania.  With 
their  son  Ptolemy,  whom  Caligula  put  to  death  a-D.  40, 
this  great  line  came  to  an  end.  Its  genius  ended  with 
Cleopatra.  The  dislike  of  the  Romans  for  her  has 
tended  to  give  the  modems  too  low  an  estimate  of  her 
abilities.  When  we  see  what  Egypt  was  under  Auletes 
and  under  her  we  are  astonished  to  perceive  how  much  she 
accomplished  by  her  management  of  CsBsar  and  of  Antony. 
After  all  the  other  independent  states  had  been  absorbed  by 
Rome,  Egypt  was  raised  from  a  mere  protected  province  to 
be  once  more  a  kingdom,  and  at  last  Alexandria  became 
again  a  seat  of  empire.  But  the  task  Cleopatra  'set  herself 
was  beyond  aecomplis\ment;  the  more  she  turned  Antony 
into  an  imperial  ruler  the  less  could  he  control  the  Roman 
armies  by  which  he  governed.  Thus  the  fabric  she  had 
raised  was  rotten  at  the  base,  and  with  her  fall  it  disappeared. 

The  hiitory  of  Egypt  nnder  tht  Roxnsna  being  that  of  s  province, 
and  the  moet  intereeting  erente  matten  of  ecclenaatical  bietory, 
may  here  be  told  very  briefly.  Worn  out  by  th«  cruelty  end 
avarice  of  a  tncceesion  of  bad  mien,  the  country  mnet  have  wel- 
comed the  Romans  almost  as  it  had  welcomed  Alexander,  and  to 
•oon  aa  it  was  known  that  the  natire  religion  would  be  protectdd, 
all  discontent  must  hare  Tanished.  The  temples  were  still  the 
ears  of  the  rulers.  Art  had  indeed  fallen  very  low,  yet  it  con- 
tinned  to  product  buildings  with  a  certain  rich  grandeur,  that  did 
rot  begin  to  gire  place  to  Grsco* Roman  structures  till  the  time  of 
Hadrian  and  the  Antonin'  *>. 

M\voM  Oallus,  prefect  of  Egypt  under  Aagnstus,  was  ambitious 
to  enlarge  the  prorince  by  foreign  conquest  He  failed  in  an  ex* 
pedition  into  Arabia  Felix,  but  repelled  an  Ethiopian  iurasion,  and 
in  return  penetrated  as  far  as  Napata,  the  capital  of  Queen  Candaee, 
which  he  captured.  In  later  reigns  the  chief  ercnta  were  troubles 
connected  with  the  Jewish  nopulation.  In  the  time  of  Vespasian, 
the  tomple  Onias  had  founded  was  closed,  and  e  great  Jewish  rcTolt  in 
th«  reii^i  of  Traian,  which  wss  not  easily  suopressed,  cost  the  Jews 
the  peArileges  which,  in  common  with  tno  Greek  population,  they 
had  enjoyed  aboTe  the  natire  inhabitants.  Hadrian  twice  visited 
Egypt  (A.D.  130, 131).  Ho  renewed  the  old  privileges  and  ^nted 
new  onrn.  The  foundation  of  Antinod  shows  how  low  the  nation  had 
then  fallen.  Under  Antoninns  Pias,  a  Sothiao  Cjtlo  began  (a.d. 
139).  In  the  next  reign,  Aridius  Cassius,  prefect  of  Egypt,  baring 
•uppresaed  a  serious  rerolt,  usurped  the  purple,  and  %7ls  acknow- 
ledg:d  by  the  armies  of  Syria  and  Egypt  On  tha  approach  of 
Marcus  Aurelius,  the  adherents  of  Cassias  slew  him,  and  the 
cleuicacy  of  the  emperor  restored  peuce.  After  the  downfall  of 
the  bou:o  of  the  Antoninei,  Pesccnnius  Nigor,  who  commanded 
ttio  rorcos  in  Egypt,  was  procla^ed  emperor  on  the  death  of 
I'ertinax  (a. P.  193).  Sererus  orerthrew  his  hral  (a.d.  194),  and, 
the  rerult  liArin,';  been  a  military  one,  did  not  punish  the  prorincp, 
but  gare  groat  pririlcges  to  the  Aloxandriana  In  bis  reign  the 
ChrsLiann  of  Egypt  sufTonsd  the  first  of  their  many  pcrarcutions. 
W)..*n  Cliri^tianitjr  was  planti'd  in  the  country  we  do  not  know,  but 
it  must  re ry  early  hare  gaJDrd  adherents  among  the  ]c::rned  Jews  of 
Alexandria,  whose  srhool  of  thought  was  in  sums  rcnpccts  rcnily 
to  welco^js  it  From  them  it  rapidly  psMcd  to  tl:e  Gree';fi. 
Ultimately,  the  new  religion  spreail  to  the  i'Viryptiens  ;  their  own 
ercsu  was  worn  out,  and  they  found  in  Christianity  s  doctrine  of 
tha  futu.'s  life,  fur  which  their  old  belief  hod  made  them  not  un- 
ready ;  while  the  social  teaching  of  Christian! ly  i-£,nie  with  sperial 
f&tnc^B  to  a  subject  rare.  The  hi  tory  of  the  Coptic  Version  )ias 
yet  to  be  wri'ten.  It  presents  eome  featnrra  of  prcai  e.ntinuily, 
and,  unlike  all  others,  has  tlto  trulr  popular  charactv*r  of  oein;; 
written  in  the  three  dialects  of  the  lon/^age.  Side  by  side  there 
gruw  up  an  A'f  iiudrian  Church,  phil-  vopaic,  disputativr,  unbitioim, 
ths  rtrj  c^:.!r«  of  Chrisljan  K-arriii ';,  at.il  an  K.;yptian  Churih, 
■acdtic,  rr>?.ie;:i' l.itirp,  myitiral.  Tlie  two  at  Kn^^th  influencL-d 
one  another;  still  we  ran  i;^nerally  trara  the  philinuphio  teachers 
to  a  Greek  orir;in,  the  mystirs  in  an  F.*ryptian. 

Cartcalla,  in  ri'TiD(;o  fi>r  an  aiiruut,  iitasu'  rrd  the  fiOTiuIatiun  of 
Alexandria.  Under  Dn  ins  ll.j  Chrutians  r.;;ai.-i  cufTcreu  from  per- 
pecution.  When  the  Empire  broke  up  iD  the  weak  reign  cf  Gal* 
Uenns,  iBmilianus  was  madr  emperor  by  the  troops  at  Alexandria; 


eaptued  4 

%n  ratuming  to  Egypt  took  the  dtv  sad  f«l  Ui  1 

(A.i>.  207).    This  ivfolt  hu  verr  dMiMtIv  thechM 

tiTt  riaing,  for  it  wee  set  lonluM  fa  JWwiirii, 


but,  after  a  short  and  vigotowewtoo,  wee  eeaqaeiedbyihit—sa 
GallianosL      Zeaobia,  qoaea  of   Pelmyim,  utfr  ea  MM^mamid 
invasion,  on  a  aeoond  attempt  conqaircd  Egyp^  vUA  ike  aiM 
to  her  empiro,  but  lost  it  whaa  AaroUui  mado  w  mm  !■ 
(a.i>.  S7S).     The  proriace  waa,  however,  aasottlsd,  ead  tti  §■> 
quaat  of  Palmyra  waa  folloned  fa  the  mao  yaar  by  tke  ima^ 
Bion  of  a  revolt  ia  Egrpt  (a.  d.  273).     Trobm,  wke  Vai  gmmd 
Egypt  fbr  AnreUaa  and  Taeitae,  waa  mboeqaoatly  chom  If  At 
troopa  to  •noeeed  Tacitna,  and  ie  the  tret  govaraor  ef  ttit  ■•■■■ 
who  obtaiaad  the  whole  of  the  £m|ilra     The  coaatiT,  keeii^ 
waa  ifeill  diatubad,  and  oader  the  teiga  of  IHoelettaa,  la  a.Bi  9X 
a  formidable  revolt  had  brokea  oat.  tod  by  Ackflkw^  vhe  is  ^ 
paror  took  tht  name  Domitiaa  Donitiaaao.     DieckttaB,  leAit 
Lis  troopa  naable  to  datenaine  the  atiagri^  obbm  la  bnl  «t 
reduced  tha  atrongholda  of  tha  cooatiy.     Aftar  he  had  K  mb» 
tianiu  again  raiatd  hie  etandard   end   eaptared   Aleieadii^  tal 
Diocletian  ratuminc  to  Ecwt  took  the  dty  sad  Ml  Ui  bmI 
to  death 

of  a  natiTt  rising, 
spread  over  tha  eouitiy. 

Tht  reign  of  Dicclttiaa  ia  tht  tamianolat  ia  the  UeUiy  tf  ih 
Egyptian  Church.  Tht  tdict  of  A.P.  Ml  ageiaat  the  ChmltMi^ 
and  thost  which  aueeittded  it.  wore  rlgofondy  earned  eat  la  WfPt 
where  Paganism  waa  still  atroag,  and  face  to  Imo  with  a  ilnat  m 
nnittd  ehnrch.  Galtria%  who  aneeeeded  DiodotieB  la  Ae^eiat 
mtnt  of  tht  Eaat,  implaeably  owaaed  hie  peUty ,  aad  tha  gisrt 
peraecution  did  not  toid  eatil  the  pcreaeatar,  ptrishia^  it  it  toi 
of  tha  dirt  malady  of  Htred  end  Philip  II.  of  Speia,  eat  eai  u 
edict  of  toleration  (a.d.  til).  The  Copte  date  freei  Ae  eeeiMB 
of  Diocletian  (A.D.  284),  which  they  eall  the  ba  ef  DleEfati: 
or  of  tha  MartyriL 

By  tht  Edict  of  Milan  (a.p.  tl8>,  Coaataatiatb  witt  the  ar» 
ment  of  hie  colleagnt  lidaioi^  acknowlodged  ChiiatieBity  le  Israf 
at  least  equal  righta  with  other  rtligioaa.  end  when  hejriaiiali 
power  he  wrota  to  all  hie  enlijoeta  adviug  thoe.  Hn  hii^  k 
twcoma  Chriatiant  (a.n.  S24).  The  Egypliaa  Chnd,  Mkak 
fret  from  ochism,  waa  now  divided  by  a  fierce  eealiwem^la  «^ 
wa  set  two  Greek  partite,  rathar  thaa  a  Greek  sad  aa  EgyflMk  h 
conflict  Tht  CouncU  of  NicM  wee  eaUed  ti^pthtr  {A.m.  m^ 
dctermint  between  tht  orthodox  and  the  party  of  tiM  " 
preabyter  Arius.  At  that  eonneil  the  native  F 
were  chiefly  remarkable  for  their  manly  proteel 
celibacy  on  tht  clergy.  The  moet  conepleaeua  c 
the  orthodox  ade  waa  the  yonng  Alezaadriaa  daoeea,  A1 
who  returned  home  to  bt  madt  ■RhUahop  of  Alexeadria  (^fcWft 
For  tht  long  period  daring  which  he  maided  ofw  the  OmAd 
Egypt,  hie  history  ia  that  ox  the  etmgi^  of  the  two  peitfaa  ff^ 
times  expelled  by  tht  Ariana,  aad  onee  bj  the  eaiy  liiHi 


ht  employed  eadh  banishment  for  work  la  the 

was  deroted,  and  on  each  rtetoimtlon  he  ated  kk  eaesimaMi 

moderation  in  marked  eontiaet  to  the  mwaraHag  pelln  rf^>a 

enemies.     His  name  and  partoa  wen  at  laat  kaewa  latttHih 

empire,   which  anconseioaaly  raeofliiead  ia 

ruler  of  Christendom,  rather  t^an  the  chief  welale  ef  a  , 

He  was  more  a  man  of  action  than  of  thoogh^  man  aa 

trator  than  a  student,  bat  hia  intrepid  patieaee.  kk  mm 

and  hia  indomitable  energy,  all  directed  to  tiki  willHe  rf  As 

church  and  to  no  personal  end%  gave  kim  aa  taftaeaee  aavwrfl^ 

wards  obtained  without  the  eappoct  of  avaat  ecdeelealteil  mtdiM 

His  is  the  latest  character  which  waa  formed  apea  tiM  medd  if  ■ 

Paul's,  and  tht  most  remarkable  of  hie  age.    Re  dkd  A.m.  Ifll^^i 

moment  when  an  Arianparaecntion  began.  Therri^efTkaiiHiBt 

witnessed  the  orerthrow  df  Arianhna,  which 

suppression  of  PaganiiD,  againatwhkk  a  ftaal  edielve 

A.D.    8»0.     In  Egyptt  the  year  beliBnw  the  ttvple 

Alexandria  had  been  dcatroyod,  aad  to  the 

assign  the  beginning  of  a  partial  daeila^li<la  ef 

templet  which  had  ttcapcd  the  Perriaa 

the  Coptic  Christiana  were  conteat  to  Mid  tlieir 

the  ancient  templee,  plaatering  ever  er  eflkelag  Ae     ^^^ 

which  wore  nearest  to  the  grooad  end  la  the  vnj  ef  the  ve^ir 

Mra     They  do  not  aaam  to  have  keta  vwy  aeeloai  la  the  Mka 

destruction.     The  natife  religiea  wea  alrndy  doad  mi.  ttivl* 

no  fear  of  it     The  proeptiity  ef  the  chaich  waa  the  ajgi  rf  * 

dvca^,   and  before  long  we  tad  peiaacatlea  sad  li||eetiM  " 

gracing  the  seat  of  Athuiaidna     Ofiil  tho  patrianh  ei  !!■■ 

cxpallwi  the  Jewi 

by  tht  murder 

lowest  depth  to  which  Ignoiaat 

sclkism  now  prodoctd  lengtheaed  eivU  wai;  ead  eBaelri  l0^ 
f  rnm  the  empire.    The  Voaeuhveltaii*  aftor  a  a^mnfm  if  tt*  i^ 
turies  and  a  half,  became  atteriy  koeKile  to  thatMl  l*.  * 
waa  in  these  drenmetaaeee  ttat  a  taaatif 
the    great   conflicts   that   dcotrojed   the  W« 
tlifcatcned  tht  exiitenea  of  the  leelera,  had  aejeved' 
rupted  freedom  from  ea  iavader  riaee  ito  aeagMl  w 
and  bed  known  no  rebeUoa  riaee  thai  iff  AddUM  UaMbirt* 


it  of  AthaaeMna    Oyiil  tho  aatriank  ef  AkBi^ 

)wi  fhm  the  enpital  with  the  eid  ef  dM  ■^«' 

of  the  baantifU  phfteeephw  BypaHa  MM  *i 

to  which  Ignoiaat  fenafMiliM  eeali  dmmi^    ^ 


vhSD  stteclLBl  bj  CbamM  (k.D.  tit) 
I  mtond  EgTP'  to  tHa  Kno^n  nod  fii 
■  Omk  goTernor.     Tha  Ifnoophytito 


7  CbaaoM  (a.d.  <1().  Tka  nucM  al 
..  .1.  v-g^^  J^^£  f^  ^  ^^jj^  £^  tnin 
ifiniaphynte*,  who  had  tiJcm 
Irutui  of  tba  Peniu  aecDpktiau.  Kan  peiv^loi  uul  Uull 
ucurcH  oxpellDd.  The  Artb  ooa^ueat  mj  velcomvd  bf  tht 
Uin  Chriiuuu,  bat  Hith  it  Uuy  «ued  M  b«  tbo  BgjpOai 
ttioB.  Thoii  bmfuaga  i*  atill  Lited  Id  their  oburvbe^  but  It  U  no 
one  fpokia,  uil  iti  lilentoie,  which  ii  vhollf  toclMiMtiwl, 
•■Ws  long  DDprodilcLiFe. 

n*  dwlini  olBgjv^  <m  due  to  th*  psnlj  militu;  nranuMit 
.'  tlw  Banuni.  uuftEcir  nbaequuit  ilBuica  with  tin  Qnak  frtr 
f  Atuuniim  vhich  nator  npnacoMil  tlu  anmtrj.  Dndu  weak 
BPeron,  the  mt  oT  E^^pt  wu  eipoaad  to  the  iniwda  d  wuca, 
al  Isft  to  fall  Into  ■  coDiitiaa  of  bubuiim.  BccledutLcal  3i*- 
ate*  tended  to  alieoate  both  Itu  nati**  popolitiob  aod  tlu  Ala- 
oJiku.  Thtu  at  lot  the  country  ma  maRly  hdd  by  utonl 
■re*,  nd  th*  anthahty  of  the  goTenoi  waa  UtUa  TMcmlnd 
ejOBd  Alciudiii,  eicept  vher*  nrriioiia  wan  ataCioned.  llien 
■a  DO  military  ipirit  is  a  popolalion  nnoied  to  amu,  nor  any 
EaiseliiiatioD  to  be  rtDored  from  an  aibibarr  and  peraacatiDg  mlb 
■haa  the  Unilim  coDqncal  >raa  M^. 
[Id  the  y«aT  633  of  our  £n,  or  tha  aiibtMiitli  of  tb« 
light,^  Egfpl  wu  inraded  hf  Uib  Moidiim,  ondsr  tha 
elebntad  'Amr  Iba-Bl-Aa  <or  El-Am).  EotniDg  tha 
}untrj  from  Bytit,  at  the  head  of  only  4000  men,  hi 
daiaged  Pelosiam,  t.ai  took  it  after  thittjr  daji.  ThU 
>im  wajl  coDiidered  tike  key  of  I^ypt  od  the  Sjriaa 
'ODtier,  and  ita  eaptara  was,  therefore,  an  importaat 
Ivantage,  which  opened  tha  conntTy  aoathwacda  to  tba 

rab  general  He  marched  thence  to  'Eyn-Shama,  the 
iciant  Heliopolie,  where  be  found  the'Oreeki  RoUectad  in 
■rce,  aiul  commanded  by  John  Mukowkia,  or  rather  John 
le  Uukowkii,  oi  Oureyg  the  Mukowkie,'  the  gotemor  of 
lemphii,  a  DatiTe  Egyptian.  They  offsred  a  *igonnu 
efence,  but  were  put  to  the  ront,  and  'Ainr  advanced  to 
u  banki  ol  the  Nile  and  laid  liega  to  Egyptian  Bobykm, 

fortreas  of  great  atrength,  and  garriaoned  by  a  Homan 
igion.  Bbcb  be  receired  two  ninforcemeuta  of  1000 
(osUma  each,  and  after  a  protracted  aiege  of  laiaa  months 
e  tuok  the  placs  by  emanlL  In  an  enemy's  country,  and 
IT  from  all  supplier  the  small  army  of  the  Arab*  «oa  stiJl 
1  a  critical  position  and  nnabla  to  poib  on  against  the 
Ipital,  Aleiaodria,  when  tha  enmity  of  rival  CAriatiaas 
od  the  perfidy  o[  Uukowkis  decided  the  balauoe  in  their 
iTour.  The  penecutlons  which  tlia  Copts  had  Buffered 
ad  greatly  embittered  them  against  the  Qreeka,  and,  as 
libbon  observes,  h^ul  "ccnrerted  a  sect  into  a  nation,  and 
lieoated  Egypt  from  their  religion  and  government." 
[nkowkis,  nbo  govsraed  Memphis,  WM  in  heart  B  Hodo- 
bysite,  and  had  aiso  withheld  tbe  tribute  due  at  Constantl- 
ople ;  and  botb  he  and  his  Coptic  brethren,  after  the  Gnt 
uiiitaoce,  bailed  tha  new  invuden  as  their  duliToreta  from 
Iia  Greek  yoke.     On  the  fall  of  Babyloo  they  entered  into 

■  Th>  yiui  ol  thi  HuUm  era,  the  Bgnh,  or  Fll«ht  of  Uohammad 
om  Maua,  ir*  ganinUj  uud  la  tMi  portion  o[  the  hiitorr,  aa  thay 
rt  mora  oonTaoient  to  Ohantal  achoUrt.  The  piiaoipai  oataa  ar^ 
[}wartr,  gina  aooordiog  to  bsLh  melhodi  oT  coniputalioD. 

Tha  auihodUH  Dpoa  nhich  tlili  ikiteb  of  Ib«  hittorj  of  Egypt 

■ina  o(  lbD..l.*iheer  (ei  Torebiig);  Abu-l-Fldl,  ^nate  JVude- 
ti  (ed.   Reliki);  EhUiintaft  KKUal.-  £l-UhU*a  (MR) ;  l.b-al- 

ImhMo ;  lbD-Elul!ilili]'i  fiif^.  Ditt.  {In  De  BUnel ;  bSoysotae'a 
....    ...  .,  ^jf^ju^roA  (MS.)  uul    Tu-rmiK  Sl-nnilitf*;   H- 

IT  Claiifin  |ie7S)  ;  WiU'i 
.  El  <itr  Chali/n;  Qutrenitn'i  fx  dt  itaa^lKitH-AUljL,  and 
'Mww  gfofr.  H.  AuL  jur  t'EgypU;  Kichuid'a  Uul.  dtt  Crvi—dt  ; 
ilBTille'a  Vvi  dt  SaxKt  Lomi  ;  Uucal ;  MaDfrin'l  Bili.  i*  IjinT**, 
t  B.  WilHD'i  Uulay  of  tJit  Eritu\  BipMiiltixi  Lua'a  Mtdm 
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a  treaty  with  the  Artba,  engaging  to  pw  to  tham  apoUtec 
of  twD  daaoiia  ouerery  adolt  iiuJe,anaagneingtoinniUi 

them  with  snppliaa  ajid  avistanca  while  conplaling  the 
eabjngaliaa  of  iha  eonutry.  Having  concluded  tbia  treaty, 
and  foonded  the  city  tA  El-Foatit  on  tha  ai"*  ''  *■■-  '— ' 


known  by  bis  name,  'Amr  marched  agtinat 
and  after  oreroomiug  nutoy  obatMlaa,  and  dlipatlng  tha 
whole  way  with  the  QiMk^  who  WHtdocted  thiaii  retreat, 
in  the  face  of  a  tidotioM  Hiny,  with  great  ihili^,  in 
twenty-two  days  he  appeared  before  ii.  Fieah  wamote 
continnad  to  attire  from  Byria  to  itnngthoa  tha  badag- 
ii^  force ;  bnt  tha  defenoe  wae  ai  obatinate  aa  tha  attocka 
of  tha  linilims  were  brilliao^  afid  was  protracted  for 
fourtfen  months.  At  length,  on  tha  10th  December  Ml, 
the  uetrapotia  U  Egypt,  tha  bat  oity  of  tha  Baat^  ospfta- 
lated  1  bat  it  Is  said  that  thia  eonqneat  in*  only  aduared 
with  the  ncrifioe  ol  3fi,000  Hnalimh  Abn-t-Fang  ralalai 
that  'Amr,  wishing,  at  tba  taraaat  reqnaat  ol  John  tbe 
Orammarian,  to  qiars  th*  famooi  libnry,  wnte  le  iba 
caliph  (khaleeteb)  Omar,  asking  hia  instniotiaa*  napeot- 
ing  iti  and  that  he  answered :  "  Aa  to  tbe  book*  yon  nate 
mentioned,  if  they  contain  what  ia  agreeable  with  the 
book  of  Qod,  in  th*  book  of  Ood  ia  soffioient  withoal 
them ;  and  if  they  oontain  what  is  aoatrary  to  the  book  of 
Qod,  there  ia  no  need  of  them;  *o  give  order*  for  their 
deetTaction,"  The  historian  adds,  that  tliey  were  bomt  in 
the  pablio  baths  of  the  d^,  and  in  Ihe  space  of  sii  mootlia 
wen  eoaaamed.'  Tha  ecnqoeat  of  the  ceat  of  Egypt  wae 
soon  effected,  and  the  eartooa  atr«n^old*  anceaaslTaly  (ell 
into  the  handa  of  th*  invadera. 


nntiy  with  amah  wladom  br  U 


Ibn^aad  lbB-_      . 
had  bean  ntataa  by 
bayoodAIrli 


lawlrla,  which 


pnuad  Ua 
.  ,  ■  ,"1  thajmr 

ae,  Javihg  goTenied  alt 

and  the  uat  vioeror,  U 

aanuning  the  tain*  <■(  gavemmant  acM  with  mdt  tyranny  teawd* 
the  foUmra  a(  'Othmio,  that  Hn'iwlfeh  was  oonpellad  to  dia- 
pal«h  'Amr  to  ^yrt  with  a  foK«  from  Syria,  and  a  great  battb 
waa  fon^t  In  l.a.  W  batwesD  Ih*  twe  andss  cf  UoiUm^  In  wUA 
'Add  wm  apda  Tktartoa.  As  a  tewvd  tar  this  asrviea,  be  waa 
a  aeeond  tisM  appointed  gavsnuc  if  Xiypti  and  be  died  thM«  at 
the  age  irf  irfnety  yeara.  In  A.  a.  41. 

From  thiamine  to i.n.  US,  ortortaacrmonthantwecaotnrla^ 

abypt  wwnrenied  by  e  anseaadon  tl  tisaRM  npoliited  by  lU 
cOl^  o(  naaiweas  and'B^idU.    ThdrpirM  wa  dMi^(DU>d 
IntaetiBa  troDblas  and  a  eoastsat  nbangt  rf  nte^  raanlttu  Iivb 
1  eaprlea  df  Oa  ealiphs  or  dw  vlrliiltBlis  «(  Oalr  fcrtsan. 

„,  Baattan,  Oat  dvirtlf  aftw  the  evwihtmr  «f  tha 

("OBBiada")  DtnaaV  alTnimaaaas,  and  tb*  aoosialoB 
wa  ot'Alib^  wbieh  ndad  at  l^^hiU,  tk*  •'tr^B- 


■Aahar,  Immediately  to  tl 


n*  slla  li  wltboet 


■  MakoTkia,  nMiclaf  a 


uT  ring^lon,  aeeou  (auordiog  la  the 
1  at  Iha  goTimoT  of  E*ypl  aiuier  th* 
.1  >j>mb(iJ  of  the  Plunuhi.  Onnyi 
Ihe  former,  reptaMutliit  th*  liyptlaa 
u  pnteiml  la  ihia  aitlol*  ia  thla  tad 


Id  A-n.  SU(a.a.  n4)  Ahwd.  tb*  sob  <f  Toalooo,  a  IHdiU 
alave  who  bald  a  high  oOoa  at  Bubdld,  «M  appoinlsd  gararaor 
at  the  jwoTiBes  ol  Kia  by  the  eaBph  n-Hoataa^  and  two  ymB 
aflar  of  that  ol  ilanadrU  alab  ty  Ua  aajaMsae  IMIablad**. 

and  bt  was  virbtdtysmraln  if  %ypl ;  bat  at  tb*  Msse  tisM  ba 
endeavosred  to  svolil  ■  ooaiiM*  tngtias  by  ceatinaing  tba  prayer 
for  tbe  Prinos  ef  lb*  FUtbtal  In  tha  noam«,  and  th*  dhdOm  oI 
bla  nam*  on  tba  eolns  wbleb  b*  Bimek,  Udatin  Ua  t*I(^  hnrsTsr. 
ha  forlxidg  tbamanden  tt  th*  nail  eaUth's  tnetbir  ■odeelkHM 
ElUnwaOk  is  tb*  prayn  aad  stata-doonmaila  tt  Kgypt,  aadll- 
Uoatogld,  who  waa  a  waak  priDoa^  WH  pcavaUed  oo  to  anoma* 
•  Ihii  mdlUaa  li,  ■•  balttn^  only  mtiiMd  hi 


au.     iMiHjMml  SHnlj  aay*,  "  Fn  waa  tha 
IbB-S-'i*  horaad  I7  panMoa  <4  Oat : '  mi 


M(ht  phdeamby,  a>d  that  Ua  aaadaaoy  oaatalaed  a  Bbrrn  wU>h 
'ABcniB.Il-'iabanHdhydlie)ttsa*fOnar."    lea  AwUriMMMa  *s 
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him  publicly  u  « traitor  from  tbe  pulpita  throoglioiit  bit  dominioni. 
Y«t  thftt  be  Mcretly  faToorad  bim  la  proTod  by  hia  Tain  attempt  to 
•aeape  to  Egypt  from  tba  tyranny  of  bia  waruka  brother.  Anmad 
foanded  tbadynasty  of  tbe  BeneO'Tooloon,  wbich  laeted  for  a  period 
of  37  yeara.  Ha  bailt  the  royal  dty  of  £1- Katie',  between  El. 
'jUkar  and  Mount  Jfokattam,  enriched  it  with  aplendid  bnildiiiga, 
and  oonatitnted  it  the  eeat  of  hia  goremment  lie  aita  ia  now 
coTared  with  ruina,  only  bia  great  moaque  remaining  a  proud  ez> 
ample  of  hie  wealth  and  magnificence,  still  tbe  largeat  moaqne  of 
Cairo,  and,  as  presenting  the  earlieat  specimens  of  the  pointed  arch, 
noteworthy  in  the  hiatory  of  architaetore.  The  reign  of  thia  rfgor* 
oua  and  wise  prince  waa  ramarkabla  for  proeperity  at  homa  and 
cooqneata  abroad.  He  took  Barkah,  and  in  Syna  in  804  cap- 
tured Damascus,  Hims  (Emeaaa),  Hamih,  and  Aleppo  ;  after  which 
he  proceeded  to  Antiocb,  and  the  eoTemor  refbaing  to  surrender, 
he  took  that  city  br  storm.  He  uen  adranced  towarda  Tarsus, 
hut  his  supplies  failing  he  waa  compelled  to  retire.  About  fire 
yeara  later,  Lu-lu,  hia  deputy  and  goTemor  of  Aleppo  and  other 
towna  in  Syria  and  in  Mesopotamia,  rsrolted  and  entered  into  a 
league  wiUi  El-Muwafflk.  It  waa  apparently  after  an  ezpadition 
against  this  rebel  that  Ahmad  died,  in  the  vear  270  (a.d.  8S4). 
during  tbe  latter  years  of  hia  reign,  he  bad  abandoned  that  sim* 
pbcity  of  life  which  had  distinguiahed  bia  youth,  and  had  givsn 
tjmaelf  up  to  boundleas  luxury.  At  bia  death,  there  waa  found  in 
his  treasury  ten  milliona  of  deenirs,  and  his  establishment  was  dia-< 
corered  to  conaiat  of  7000  mounted  memlooks,  800  picked  horses 
for  bis  o\7n  use,  a  body-guard  of  24,000  slaree,  beaidea  0000  aaaea 
and  mulea,  10,000  camels,  and  100  wherriea.  By  what  oppression 
tiie  rcTenne  necesa&ry  to  maintain  auch  a  household  waa  raiaed 
aome  idea  may  be  formed,  when  it  ia  atated  that  at  tba  time  ei  hia 
death  18,000  persons  were  confined  in  Ibn-Tooloon'a  pnaona 

Khumaraweyb,  on  the  daath  of  his  father,  was  appointed  his 
aucceasor  by  tbe  army,  ha  being  then  twenty  yeara  old,  and  be 
inherited  a  kingdom  extending  from  the  Euphratea  to  Nubia.  He 
fought  a  battle  with  tbe  forceo  of  the  eabph,  commanded  by  a 
aon  of  El-Muwafllik  (afterwards  the  caliph  &l-Moatadid).  between 
Damascus  and  Ramleb  ;  in  which  his  armr  gained  the  rictoir, 
although  he  himself,  nerer  baring  seen  a  battle  before,  fled  the 
acene  A  action  in  a  panic,  drawing  a  large  part  of  hia  troopa  after 
him.  But  he  soon  rerersed  tbe  independent  policy  of  hia  father, 
and  making  peace  with  the  caliph  in  S7S  he  not  onlr  put  tbe 
lattcr'a  name  with  that  of  bia  brother  El-MuwaiBk  in  tne  public 

Srayers^  but  entirely  omitted  hia  own  ;  though  it  must  Jbe  auowed 
e  old  not  pursue  tbe  same  serrile  coorae  in  nia  coinage.  On  the 
accession  of  El-Moatadid  in  279,  Kbumiraweyb  continned  hia  con* 
cQiatoiy  policy  and  offered  his  daughter  Katr*en-Ned4  (Dewdrope) 
In  marriage  to  the  caliph's  son.  In  282  he  made  an  incuraion  into 
the  Greek  territory,  and  died  at  Damaacua.  It  ia  aaid  that  he  waa 
fearful  of  assassination  ;  to  aroid  which  be  bad  trained  a  lion  to 
guard  him  while  he  alept  on  his  bed  of  ouickailTer.  Hia  fears  were 
jQstified ;  for  he  waa  put  to  death  by  hia  women,  or  according  to 
aome  by  bis  eunuchs. 

His  eldest  son,  Oe^ah  Abu*l*'As4kir,  not  yet  fourteen  years  old, 
succeeded  him.  This  prince  waa  killed  in  leaa  than  eight  months : 
his  Touth,  which  rendered  him  unfit  to  govern,  occaaioned  his  fall ; 
for  he  had  diacarded  from  bis  aociety  those  who  were  in  fsTour  with 
hia  father,  and  associated  with  none  but  worthless  men.  He  was 
aucceeded  in  288  by  his  brother  Hiroon,  the  principal  CTenta  of 
whoae  rule  were  a  ffreat  tempest  and  earthquake  in  Egypt  in  286, 
and  a  treat?  wbicn  he  concluded  with  tbe  caliph,  by  which  the 
prorincea  of  Awaaim  and  Kinnesreen  were  ccdea  to  him  and  the 
annual  tribute  from  Egypt  was  fixed  at  450.000  deenara.  He  rciffued 
upwards  of  eight  years,  but  gave  himself  up  to  pleasure,  and,  aa 
pome  say,  was  put  to  death  in  292  by  his  unclea  Sbeybin  and 
Adee,  sons  of  the  founder  of  the  dynasty,  the  former  uf  whom  suc- 
ceeded to  the  coremmrnt  In  the  meantime,  at  the  instigation  of 
the  generals  of  Hiroon,  Mohammad  Ibn-Suleymin,  a  acribe  of  Lu-lu, 
advanced  against  Egypt  with  a  numerous  and  heavily  equipped 
army.  Shfybin  went  forth  to  meet  him  with  all  the  forcea  he 
could  muster,  but  numbers  of  bis  troopa  dewrtfd  to  the  invader, 
and  he  ^as  soon  compelled  to  surrender.  Mohammad  Ibn-Sulcyman 
burnt  d  Kl-KBta>'\  and  aacked  El-Fustit,  reducing  the  women  to 
alavery,  committiug  many  atrocities,  and  exiling  the  family  of 
Ahuiad  IlD-To4.>loon,  with  all  tbcir  adherents  (a.h.  292,  a.d.  906). 
Havinf;  thuH  omnpleted  his  conquest,  and  restored  the  province 
of  K>!ypt  to  th<-  houfo  of  *Abbds,  Ibn-Suleyraan  yielded  the  covrm- 
meut  to  'Kir2t  Kn-N6Bharec,  appointed  by  El-Muktrfee.  He  died 
in  *jy7,  an-l  wi>  fallowed  bv  Teaeen  Kl-Oeteree,  under  whose  rule 
y.jryi^  wai  ir.va  '.I'll  hy  the  /orces  of  'Obi\vil- Allah  El*Mahdce,  first 
prince  of  thf  4lyii;isty  of  the  Fatimees,  which  had  sucrecded  ttie 
Benee-l-AghUb  in  the  dominion  of  North  em  Africa.  His  general 
Hubiihcb,  harwiK  taken  Karkah,  advanced  (in  302>,  with  an  army 
of  100.000  men.  to  AU-xindria,  whirh  he  found  drserti-d,  and  thence 
marched  to  the  Feiyoom,  whi^re  Ttkeen,  reinforced  with  troops  from 
£1-Irik,  gave  battle,  and  defeated  the  enemv  in  a  sanguinary  con- 
fiict.  lo  the  following  year,  he  was  suroeeded  by  Abu-l-Iiaaan  Eekea 
Erlloomee,  in  whose  time  £1-Mabdee  again  attempted  tbe  conquest 


f  of  Egypt  with  an  timy  udtr  tha  **«*■— «^  af  Us  h^  k\n^ 
Kiaim  ;  Alaxandru  fell  late  hia  haada  in  S07  ;  ttiiikilaaihlii 
and  Zakaa  eBtranohad  UbmU  in  El-OMHh.  «  lb 
bank  of  the  Kila,  and  ahovtl^  aiUrwwda  died.  Ia  ttli 
Tekean  waa  rainatatad  ia  hu  oSm;  aad  ft  flail  af  tvati-hi 
aail  waa  aent  f^rom  Taraoa  hy  th«  oallpb,  wUek  ■istl^  wA  ik 
flotilla  of  the  anamy  off  Baahaad  almoat  aaafUUtsd  it  Tib^ 
meanwhile,  had  dafaatad  tha  AMeaa^  bat  withoat  dsdrinslM. 
At  length,  being  twioa  Miaforoad  ttm  Baghdid,  ha  dwit  Ab» 
Kiaim  baok  to  Bwkah.  Aftw  mdarlaf  thii  lafirtnt  ht« 
Tekaan  waa  again  raealladL  Tbiaa  othar  jfovman  wsn  tka  ■» 
ceaaively  appMntad  ;  but  tha  tiaopa  faroKia^  aai  Bach  mtam 
and  rapine  ensuing  Takaan  waa  oaoa  BMmdamtArf  Is  Id^ 
where  na  ramainad  aatO  hia  daath  la  tha  jmt  tn  (A.B.  I8IV 

Ha  waa  followed  hr  Aboo-bakr  Mohammad  n.Ihhihssd  Xka-Ta 
ghag,  aftarwarda  tha  fonndar  of  tba  dTaaaty  of  tha  IkhsbssdH^  eta 
waa  almoat  immadiataly  aajtaraadad  ay  aaothar  guwraw ;  Ml  ft> 
one  year  mora  Egypt  eontiaaad  to  ba  •  aravfaoa  if  tbi  cslfbrf 
Bagbdid.  In  tha  yaar  S2S,  n-Ikhahaad  afda  miiiiii  li  Ai 
government  About  thia  tiaa  littb  imaaiaad  to  tha  eshfktfka 
once  broad  empire  bayond  tha  provlata  af  BaahdAd,  and  cvm  Aai 
his  power  waa  but  nominal.  Khnraaia,  Fara,  Eaimaa,  Bai.  lipshi. 
Moaul,  and  tha  proTinoaa  of  Maaopotamia,  wara  aitbv  ia  s  Mi 
of  revolt,  or  nearly  or  wholly  loat  to  aiaL  flpaia  waa  fwsmd  If 
tbe  Dynaaty  of  Umaiyah,  nad  Afkiea  by  that  af  El-Mahdis  i  ai  ' 
we  have  aaan  tha  diatraotad  ataU  of  Igyvt  aSaoa  dM  Isfl  rf  Ai 
Benee-Tooloon.  £1-Ikhahaad  aTailed  himaalf  if 
to  make  himaalf  tha  indapaadaat  aoraraiga  of  Egypt  tad 
continuing,  howavar,  to  aoaaowladaa  tha  apiiitaal 
caliph.  Shortly  aftar.  ha  dafaatad  tha  fotaaa  if 
had  again  made  an  Inroad  into  tha  eoaatry :  and  in  817  ki  «■ 
decoratMi  by  Er-RAdaa  with  tha  titla  af  Kl-lkhahaad,  a  mm  bm 
by  tbe  rulera  of  tha  proTinea  of  ^—f*»fith  ia  IHnaaxaai^  frm 
whom  ha  waa  deaoandad.  In  tha  foUowiaf  yaar  Ihn*BAik  mUiid  s 
^«at  part  of  Syria,  and  haviag  tnkaa  Damnaeaaadvnaoid  la  Affca- 
tier  Of  EgYpt,  where  aftar  a  vary  aarara  oaaaMmaat  ha  wm  iMlr 
routed  ana  pursued  by  tha  troo^  of  El-Iahahaad  aa  fsrMAM^ 
cus.  There,  however,  tha  fortana  of  war  taiaad  i^nart  B-U> 
aheed,  and  for  a  time  ha  waa  daprivad  of  tha  Brarmn  rf  9pk 
though  ha  subeiiinently  rcgainaa  poaaeaaioa  of  it  Bvim  to 
reign,  tha  ealiuha  of  Baghdad  wara  daily  loaiM  nam.  aid  ■  Ai 
year  333,  El-Muktafaa  wrote  to  him  laaiaatiaaaia 
whereuDon  £l*Ikhahaad  immediatalr  rcpairaa  to  kirn  at  liUiA 
with  valuabla  praaanta  and  offerad  aim  aaartaart  and  aa  u^ 
in  Egypt,  of  which  tha  ealiph  vaa  too 
About  thia  time,  alao,  ha  oondaetad 


iik 


timid  la  trd 


ADout  tnia  tune,  aiao,  aa  oonaaetoa  a 

against  8eyf-ad-Dowlah  tha  Hamd&aaa,  who  had  ottacM  Im 

He  died  at  Damaacua  ia  U4  (a.b.  946),  la  thoMtk  javrfha^ 


hia  aoB^  ia  tha 


af  Orwd 


and  waa  buried,  aa  wara 
Jeruaalem. 

Of  EMkhsheed's  two  aona  and  mceamot^  Aba.!-] 
(who  died  in  t49),  and  Aba4.Hama  *A]ca^  Bttk  fa 
rizir  Kifoor,  a  blaek  onaach,  baiaf  tha  aetanl 
raign  of  the  former,  ia  tha  ya*  I4t^  a  graaft  in 
Fustit,   which  daatroyod   1700   hoaam  nad  mack 
Kifoor  aucceeded  to  tha  throM  ia  W5,  nad  wna  -.—_ 
throughout  Egypt,  Syria,  and  tho  Rifii.    Ho  inM  att 
ability,  and  waa  a  patron  if  Uttratora  ;  hia 
the  poet  El-Mutanehbaa,  who  waa  hia  ~ 
as  well  ai  other  learned  man,  ha  rawaidid  with 
On  bis  death  in  857,  inttraal  dimaarioaa 
of  Abu-I-Fnwirii^  a  aon  of  'Alaa,  piaasntod  a 
to  the  F4timea  caliph  to  raacw  tha 


ST 

at 


^X 


-litherto,  with  few  cxeaption^  tha  mort  mdtMt  rf  «V^ 
the  reigns  of  Ibn-Toolooa,  Khamimwqrh,  EI-IktehH<  ail  mK 
tha  Muslim  rulers  of  Egypt  had  aai  aUMk  bMifllid  Ai 


or  reacued  it  from  tha  aaudiy  aad  tMohki  la  wUik  B  hidli" 
involved  under  tha  Lower  Empiiib  Bal  tho  ladfaili  rf  At** 
are  so  little  known  that  tiMj  havo  baaa  daoMd  aalty  d  atf 


thoj 

mention  in  this  article  thaa  pvhapn  thdr . 

wiae  warrant     From  tho  p«iod  aft  whkh  ma  ban  mw  m*"^ 


however,  tha  aanals  of  Egypt 
are  so  cloaely  iutarworaa  with  tba  avaala  of 
render  them  deeply  iatanrtiag  to  tto  itadMl  of 
The  rise  of  the  achiamatia  aalTphi  if  AMnli ai« 
in  the  early  daya  of  El-Iridm.  and  BOtI  if  tfto 
drnasty  were  not  nnworthy  of  thoir  oaeoinMff^  tbt 
din  and  bis  family,  and  tho  Mam  bib 

In  tbe  year  858 
Fatimee  caliph, 
formidable  body 

l-Hoseyu  Qdhar  

father  El-Manaoor.  TUafamBoL  a  Uo  viifri  MvAhM^ 
received  a  deputation  fkom  too  jMftiBto  if  BI•IMil^  <toOT 
to  neffotiata  a  traatr.  Tbil»  m  .« vm  %waidHymM*n 
and  toe  conqncit  of  tht  eooi  md  pntehliviltal.MBiM 
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Bat,  while  ))  l  vonditionf  were  beUg  ntified,  the  IkhtheedeM  pn- 
▼Bikd  on  ti  )  people  to  revoke  their  (^er,  tiid-tha  unbcMMion  on 
their  retnra  were  themaelTet  compelled  to  eeek  lafety  in  flight 
Gdnar  lost  no  time  in  poehing  fonrard.  Before  Kl-Oeeieh  •  partiel 
«ombat  took  place ;  aeveraL  cbyi  were  poMed  in  ekirminhfR,  and  at 
length  he  fonud  the  pasaage  of  the  Nue  a  few  miles  aonth  of  that 
town,  at  the  head  of^hia  troopa.  Here  the  Ikhaheedeea  offered  a 
btaTa  reaistance  ;  the  greater  part  were  left  dead  on  the  field,  and 
the  remainder,  taking  what  Taluoblea  they  eoold  cany  off,  fl«d 
tmn.  El-Faflt4t  The  former  mediatora  were  now  hrooght  to  In^ 
tercede  for  the  inhahitanta  and  the  women  of  the  fallen  dynaaty,  and 
to  the  honour  of  the  African  general  it  ia  mlated  that  they  were 
pardoned  and  Um  city  was  peaceahly  occnpied.  The  anbmiaaion  of 
the  reat  of  Egrx^t  was  aecored  by  this  victory;  and  all  the  Hiflda, 
inolnding  thec:>ly  citiea,  and  tne  Yemen,  apeedily  aoknowleaged 
tha  aothori^  of  the  F&timee  El-Mo'is.  In  the  year  869  Syiia 
waa  alao  added  to  his  domiaiona,  bat  ahortlT  after  waa  oreimn 
by  the  Karmateea  (Carmatbiana),  the  troopa  of  EI-M0I2Z  met  with 
wreral  reTereefl,  Damascus  waa  taken,  and  those  lawless  firee- 
booters,  join«l  by  the  Ikhsheedeea,  ad  vanned  to  'Eyn-Shems.  In 
the  meanwhile,  Q6har  had  fortified  Kl-KAhireh,^  or  Oairo  (the 
new  capital  which  he  had  fonnded  immediately  north  of  El-Fnatat), 
&nd  taken  eveir  procaution  to  repel  the  inradera  ;  a  bloody  battle 
waa  fought  on  Friday,  the  Isl  of  Rabeea  d-Owwal,  in.  the  year  361, 
before  tne  city  walla,  withont  any  dedaire  resnlt  On  the  fbllow' 
ing  Sunday,  however,  CkShar  obtained  a  great  Tietory  orsr  the 
enemy,  who  experienced  a  rererw  more  complete  than  any  before 
Miffersd,  and  tne  camp  and  ba^^age  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
oonaueitr. 

At  the  earnest  solicitations  of  bis  lientenant,  who  had  mled 
l^Qrpt  both  ably  and  justly,  with  almost  absolute  authority,  £1- 
JMo'izi  at  length  determined  to  ramore  his  court  to  bis  new 
kingdom.  In  Ramadto  862,  he  entered  £l*Kihtreh,  bringing  with 
him  the  bodiea  of  hia  three  predeceasora  and  vaat  treasure.  El- 
Jlo'izz  reigned  about  two  years  in  Eff^t,  dyiiijg  in  the  year  866. 
He  is  deambed  as  a  warlike  and  amuitioua  |)rince,  but,  notwith> 
standing,  he  waa  especially  distinguished  for  iqstice  and  waa  fond 
of  learmng.  He  ahowed  ffreat  favour  to  the  Christiana.  especisUy 
to  Severus,  bishop  of  El-Xshmooneyn,  and  the  patriarch  Ephrem; 
and  under  his  oraere,  and  with  his  assistance,  the  church  of  the 
Mn'allakah,  in  Old  Misr,  was  rebuili  He  executed  many  nsdrul 
works,  (amonf  othera  rendering  navigable  the  Tanitic  branch  of 
the  Nile,  whicn  is  still  called  the  canal  of  El-Mo'iaz),  and  occupied 
himself  in  embelliithing  El-ELAhireh.  G6har,  when  he  founded  that 
city  built  the  great  mosque  named  El-Azhar,  the  univeiaity  of 
E^pt,  which  to  this  day  u  crowded  with  studfents  from  allparts 
oitne  Muslim  world.  The  principal  event  of  his  rcisn  in  Egypt 
waa  the  second  irruption  of  Hasan  the  Karmatee.  The  enemy,  aa 
on  the  former  occasion,  reached  'Eyn-Shoms ;  but  now  he  gained 
more  advantage  over  the  African  troops.  Although  he  was  twice 
defeated  in  diiTerent  parts  of  Egvptj  and  constantly  haiaascd  in  his 
advance,  the  capital  was  closelyDesiegcd  by  him,  and  its  defendera 
were  driven  acrosa  the  fosse.  Thus  straitened,  El-Mo'izz  had  re- 
ooorse  to  stratagem,  and  succeeded  in  bribing  Hasan  Ibn-£l-Oasrdh 
(who,  with  a  body  of  the  tribe  of  Tei,  fought  with  the  Earmatees)  to 
oasert  them  in  tne  heat  of  the  next  battle.  The  resnlt  of  tins  plan 
waa  snccesaful,  and  again  Hasan  was  defeated  and  compelled  to  flee. 
This  event,  which  occurred  in  the  year  863,  rcliem  Egypt  of 
another  inin&der,  an  ally  of  Hasan,  byname  Abd-AUah  Ibn-Hjbeyd- 
Allah  (formerlv  governor  of  Syria  under  Kdfoor),  and  obtained 
for  the  arms  of  EI^Mo'izx  various  successes  in  Syria. 

El-'Azeez  Aboo-Mansoor  Nizdr,  on  coming  to  the  throne  of  his 
fither,  immediately  despatched  an  expedition  against  the  Turkish 
chief  El-Eftekeen,  who  had  taken  Damascus  a  abort  time  pre* 
viously.  G<Shar  again  commanded  the  army,  and  pressed  the 
siege  of  that  city  so  vigorously  that  the  enemy  called  to  their  aid 
the  Kannatecs.  Before  this  united  army  ho  retired  by  little  and 
Uttle  to  Ascalon,  where  he  prepared  to  stand  a  siege ;  but  being 
reduced  to  great  straits,  he  purchased  his  liberty  with  a  laroo  sum 
of  money.  On  hia  return  from  this  disastrous  campaign,  El*  Azoes 
took  the  command  in  person,  and  mectinxr  the  enemy  at  Bamleh, 
was  victorious  after  a  bloody  battle;  while  £l*Eftckeen,  beinff 
betrayed  into  his  hands,  was  with  Arab  magnanimity  received 
with  nonour  and  confidence,  and  ended  his  davs  in  Efrypt  in  aJBEln- 
ence.  El-'Azeez  followed  his  father's  example  of  liberality.  It 
is  even  said  that  he  appointed  a  Jew  his  vizir  in  Syria,  and  a 
Christian  to  the  same  pfvst  in  Egypt  These  acts,  however,  nearlv 
cost  him  his  life,  and  a  popular  tumult  obliged  him  to  disgrace  both 
these  ofljcers.  After  a  reign  of  twenty-one  veara  of  great  internal 
prosperity  ho  died  (a.h.  886J  in  a  bath  at  feilboys,  while  prepar- 
ing an  expedition  against  the  Greeks  who  were  ravaging  his  pos- 
soMions  in  Syria. 

*  The  modem  Catro  wu  oiicinallj  ca!tG<1  Et-Manioon^eTeTi ;  E1-Mo*1iz,  how- 
«««r,  ehaaired  lu  nuno  to  thmt  of  F.l-Kihiroh,  bjr  reaaon  of  an  omrn  at  Ita 
foandailon.  For  ditaUa  rosp«ctin|r  thla  and  the  other  capltala  of  Egjrpt  nndtr 
Wtm  llBiUma,  aoe  the  «ketch  in  the  Ettgiithieomam  i$k  Egvpl.  toI.  1.  1'.'4.  ttqq. 
im  vhiob  tbe  author  ha»  availed  lienell  of  (he  Tfluable  IIS.  notci  of  Mr  Lana, 


El-'Azess  was  dlstingnishsd  for  moderation  and  wfUnwi^  but 
his  son  sad  snocessor  rendered  hboself  notorions  for  vary  oppo- 
sits  qosUtlss.  El-Hikim  bi-amri-Udh  Aboo-'Ales  Maasoor  b^n 
his  roifln,  according  to  Moslim  historians,  with  mneh.  wisdom, 
bat  afterwards  acquired  a  character  lor  impiety,  cnialty,  and 
nnretsoning  ezti«vaganoa,  "bv  which  hs  hu  been  reodered  odious 
to  poaterity  He  iadeacribed  as  pnssfisiing  at  ones  "courage  and 
boldnesa  and  oowardics  and  timoroosness.  a  lore  for  learning  and 
vindietiTsness  towards  the  lesmad,  an  inctination  to  righteousnesi 
and  a  disposition  to  slay  the  rightsoos;**  and  this  character  is  fully 
bone  ont  I7  his  many  sztravaganceSi  Of  his  eraelty  numerous 
anecdotes  are  told  na,  sspedallv  in  the  dlschsTfs  of  his  fimctions 
as  Mohtesib,  or  "  regnlator  of  the  markets  snd  of  the  weights  snd 
messures,"  an  office  which  hs  sssumsd,  and  in  which  ha  became 
the  terror  of  the  inhahitanta.  Bat  his  craslty  was  surpassed  by  his 
impiety.  He  srrogated  to  himself  divinity,  and  commanded  his 
suDjects  to  rise  at  the  mention  of  his  name  in  the  congregatfoncl 
prayen,  an  edict  which  was  obeyed  even  in  the  holy  dtiM,  Mccc*. 
and  Medinah.  He  is  most  fiunons  in  connection  with  tiie  Drusei*, 
a  sect  which  hs  founded  and  which  still  holds  him  in  veneration 
and  believes  in  his  fhtnre  return  to  the  earth.  He  had  madj 
himself  obnozioas  to  all  classes  of  his  snltJects,  when,  in  th., 
year  897,  he  nearly  lost  his  throne  by  foreign  hivuion.  Jfiiahim, 
sumamed  Aboo-Bekwehj  a  deaeendant  of  us  houss  of  Umdyeh 
in  Spain,  took  the  province  of  Barkah  with  a  considerable  forco 
and  subdued  Upper  Egrpt.  The  csliph,  aware  of  his  danger, 
immediately  collected  ma  troopa  fhnn  every  quarter  c^  the  kmg- 
dom,  and  marohed  against  the  invader,  whom,  after  severe  fight- 
inff,  he  defeated  and  put  to  flight  Hiahim  hirojRlf  was  taken 
pnsoner,  paraded  in  Cairo  witE  every  agsravation  of  cruelty, 
and  put  to  death.  El-Hikim  having  thus^y  vigorous  measures 
averted  thia  danger,  Egypt  continued  to  groan  nnder  his  tyranny 
untfl  ths  year  411,  when  he  fell  by  domestic  treachenr.  His  sister 
8cyyidet-ei-Malook  had,  in  common  with  ths  rest  of  his  sul^jects, 
incurred  his  displeasure ;  and  being  fearfld  for  her  life,  ahe  secretly 
and  by  niffht  concerted  measures  with  the  emeer  Ssjf-ed-Dowleh, 
chief  of  tne  guard,  who  very  readily  agreed  to  bar  niaas.  Ten 
alavea,  bribed  by  500  deenirs  each,  havmg  received  their  instruc- 
tions, went  forth  on  the  appointed  day  to  ths  doert  tract  sonth- 
ward  of  Cairo,  whera  El-Hakim.  nnattendecL  was  in  the  habit 
of  riding,  and  waylaid  him  near  tns  yiUsgs  of  Hulwioy  where  they 
put  him  to  death. 

He  was  succeeded  by  Us  son,  Edh-Dhihir  (ccaimonly  pro- 
nounced Es-Z&hir)  bi-lldh  Abu-l-Hssan  'Alee,  who  ruled  with 
justice  and  moderation  for  nearly  aixteen  years.  In  414  Aleppo 
was  taken  by  Sdlih  .  Ibn-MardAs ;  and  although  he  waa  defeated 
and  slain  by  an  Egyptian  force  aent  against  bun,  a  aon,  Shibl-ed- 
Dowleh,  vrt  retaiuea  posseasion  of  that  city.  At  thia  time  also 
Hasan,  of  the  tribo  of  Tel,  before  mentioned,  bad  made  himself 
master  of  Bamleh ;  and  indeed  from  this  caliph'a  rei^ n  we  msy 
date  the  decline  of  the  Fdtimee  power,  especially  in  Syria. 

In  the  year.  427,  £l*3fustanair  bi-llah  Aboo-Temeem  Ua'add 
cane  to  the  throne  at  the  age  of  seven  jrears.  His  reign  oecupiGd 
a  long  period,  rendered  remarkable  by  the  unparallekd  trouUca 
whichDsfell  Ecypt  It  commenced  prosperously  with  the  defeat  and 
death  of  Shibl-cd-Dowleh.  Aleppo  was  taken,  and  the  submiuion 
of  the  reat  of  Syria  followed ;  and  the  general  who  had  conducted 
ths  expedition  against  that  province  aasumed  its  government  On 
his  death,  Mo'izs-ed-Oowleh,  a  brother  of  Shibl-^-Dowleh,  retook 
Aleppo  in  433 ;  but  the  various  fortunes  of  this  prince  and  hir 
nephew  Mahmood,  from  this  time  and  daring  ths  calamities  of 
Egypt,  arc  too  complicated  and  subordinate  to  claim  a  place  here. 
In  tne  western 'provinces,  the  rebel  £l-!i[o*izz  (the  thini  aaccessor 
of  Yoosuf  Ibn-Zeyree,  who  waa  appointed  sovemor  on  the  conquest 
of  Egypt\  was  punished  by  an  irraption  0?  wild  Arab  tribes  in  ths 
pay  of  £l-Mustansir. 

In  the  year  450  (a.d.  1058),  the  Fdtimee  caliph  waa  publicly 
prayed  for  in  Baghodd,— a  remarkable  event,  01  which  the  im- 
mediate cause  was  briefly  as  fellows.  El-Besdseeree,  a  powerful 
Turkiah  chief  exercising  imbonnded  authority  in  that  city,  had 
fallen  into  disgrace,  ana  received  suppliea  of  men  and  money  from 
ths  caliph  of  Egypt ;  and  while  the  Se^ookee  saltan  Tu^hril-Beg 
espoused  the  cause  of  the  *Abbdsee  eal<ph,  his  brother  Ibrahesm 
fyndl  revolted,  joined  El-Beadaeeree,  and  defeated  Tughril-Beg. 
El-Besdseeree  entered  Baghddd,  in  which  the  combat  continued  to 
rage;  and  the  unfortOTiato  city  was  devastated  by  massacre  and 
pillage.  El-Siustonsir  was  solemnly  declared  Prince  of  the  Faith* 
nil,  and  the  insignia  of  ths  legitimate  caliph  waa  sent  to  El-Kdhixvh 
The  success  of  El-Bvsiscerce,  however,  was  but  transient ;  Tos^iril* 
B<g  had,  in  the  meantime,  defeated  and  killed  his  brotberiVnt 
hecm;  he  then  eiitored  Baghdid  in  Dhu-l-Eaadah  451,  a-^id 
desTiatched  a  force  against  £l*Besdsccrec,  who  fell  in  a  battle  nc2K 
El-toof^h. 

A  persrcnlion  of  the  Cliriatiana  of  Alrxsndria  occnrred  about 
this  time ;  and  in  454  commenced  a  desolsHng  struggle  betwcei* 
t;.'^  lijicki  and  the  Turlu,  boLli  uf  whom  had  bocome  numenraa  in 
F.^'vpt.    The  former  were  succoured  by  the  mother  of  El-Miulaniii^ 
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hertelf  •  nc|;rfts,  while  tho  comiuand  of  the  Utter  wu  taken  bj 
Nirir-ed-Dowleh  Ibn-Hamdin,  •  general  of  £l>Mastaaair,  more 
ihMH  once  governor  of  Damaacm,  and  at  thia  period  gOTemor  of 
Lover  Efljpt.  To  thia  nuui*a  nnacrnpolooa  ambition  iraa  dne 
mach  of  Ute  trouble  which  enaaed.  After  many  battles  the  Tnrka 
succeeded  in  dettrojing  the  power  of  their  advemiica,  and  their 
leader  aeaomed  almoat  abaolute  anthotitr,  while  they  not  <»ly  ez< 
torted  fh>m  the  caliph  immenae  aoms  of  numcr  and  treasnre,  but 
f  Ten  riiSed  the  tomba  of  hie  predeceaeore  for  the  raluablee  which 
Ihey  contained.  At  the  aame  time  the  bulk  of  the  TaluaUe  library 
of  the  Fdtimecfl  was  dispersed  by  theso  brigands.  But  the  Texy 
power  of  Nisir-ed-Dowlen  threatened  his  overthrow.  Uia  sense  of 
security  in  hie  position  rendered  him  regaxdlesa  td  the  support  of 
the  Turlcs ;  a^d  when  at  length  his  achemea  for  the  depoeition  of 
Ki-Mastauair  brought  matters  to  a  crista,  a  large  portion  of  the 
■my  dcclircd  cf  ainst  him.  Pefcated  and  driven  from  the  metro- 
polis, he  sarcecuei  in  i>058C5&i3g  himself  of  Lower  I^orpt*  and  • 
terrible  civil  war  raged  between  the  coc tending  parties.  But  an 
even  hearier  caUmity  afflicted  2«ypt  For  seven  suoceesiTe  years 
tho  iuundation  of  the  Nile  ikiled,  and  with  it  almoat  the  entire 
snbii&Unco  of  tbc  country,  while  the  rebels  intareepted  supplies  of 
groin  from  tht  north.  El-Makieezce  informs  ua  that  Ei^'Askar 
and  EI-Katiir  were  depopulated,  and  that  half  the  inhabitanta 
of  El-Kust&t  periahed,  while  in  EI-Kihireh  itself  the  people  were 
reduced  to  the  direst  straits.  Bread  was  aold  for  li  dirhems  the 
1  lb  lori :  and  all  proviiion  being  exhausted,  the  worst  horrors  of 
famine  followed.  The  wretchea  people  resorted  to  cannibalism, 
end  orvaoizcd  banda  kidnapped  the  unw&ry  paaseofier  in  the 
deeolcte  streets  by  means  of  ropes  furnished  with  nooks  and 
let  down  from  the  latticed  windows.  In  the  year  462  the  famine 
reached  its  height  It  was  followed  by  a  pestilence :  and  in  the 
midst  of  these  horrors,  Ndsir-ed>I>owleh  advanced  on  £a-Kihireh  et 
the  hejid  of  an  enonnoaa  army ;  he  was  induced  to  withdraw  by 
the  promise  of  large  conc73<4ons,  only  to  repeat  the  attack,  and 
finally  to  make  Iiimself  master  of  the  city,  after  havin|^  inflicted 
a  ti^niol  defeat  on  the  caliph,  who  became  only  the  nominal  ruler 
of  Egypt,  a  condition  which  lasted  until  the  as^ssinatinin  of  thia 
powerful  rebel  in  tho  year  4G5. 

While  the«e  events  were  occurring  in  X^jTpt,  Syria  waa  in  a  con- 
tinual state  of  anarchy  and  war.  A  distinguished  general,  the 
emeer  Kl-Gnyooeh  Bedr-ed*Decn  £l«Oemilee,  neld  the  government 
of  Damascus  during  these  times ;  and  now  El'Kustanair  wrote^ 
recalling  him  to  assume  the  office  of  rizir  of  Zkypt  On  the 
condition  of  being  allowed  to  bring  with  him  a  Teteran  fbrosi  he, 
happily  for  tho  country,  obeyed  the  summons,  and  to  lua  talents 
waa  owing  tho  restoration  of  onler  and  even  prosperity  whicJi 
followed.  Bv  a  masucre  of  emeere  at  a  grand  banquet  ahortlr 
after  his  arrival,  and  by  numerous  executions,  he  subdued  aU 
opposition  in  the  capital ;  and  in  a  series  of  brilliant  rietoriee  he 
annihilated  the  savage  hordes  who  infested  the  oountrr  throughout 
its  whole  extent,  having  either  been  called  to  the  aid  of  the  con- 
tending partiea,  or  voluntarilv  taken  advantage  0f  the  nniveiMl 
confusion  to  commit  their  lawless  ravages. 

In  conduiing  this  neensarily  extended  notice  of  the  rsign  of  Q- 
Mustanair,  the  invasion  of  Aksees  with  an  army  of  Tunnimins, 
Kurds,  and  Arabs,  in  the  year  400,  must  be  mentioned.  Spread- 
ing devastation  around  them,  thev  encamped  near  El-KAhireh;  and 
iu  the  first  engagement  defeated  the  fwces  of  El-Gemdlee ;  but 
fortune  favouring  him  in  a  second  battle,  the  enemy  was  totally 
routed  with  immense  eamage. 

£l«Muatanair  reigned  00  years,  and  died  in  the  veer  487.  He 
was  a  weak  prince,  solely  given  np  to  pleasure.  £I*0eni4Iee  had 
governed  with  almost  absolate  authority  and  great  ability  for  a 
period  of  20  yean,  dying  only   a  few  days  before  the  caliph. 


while  a>'Iminrig  El-Gemalee's  talents,  wo  cannot  but  condemn 
his  Mvcrity.  He  built  tho  mosque  which  nves  its  name  to  tiie 
Tnountain  immediately  S.E.  of  the  citadel  of  El-Eihireh  (Oebel-El- 
Guyooahfff),  and  the  aecond  wall  of  the  citv,  with  its  three  principal 
l^tfa,   lUb-Zttweyleb,   Bab^n-Naar,  and    Bdb-el.Futooh.    llicse 

Ktrs,  which  are  verv  fine  specimens  of  architecture,  are  aaU  to 
the  work  of  three  Greek  brothera. 

El-Mustaalee  bi-Uah  Abu-I-Kisim  Ahmad  succeeded  his  father ; 
but  a  Bon  of  El-Gemdlee,  EI-Afdal.  had  the  principal  management 
n(  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom.  Thia  calipna  reign  ia  memorable 
for  the  Fint  Crusaile.  £I-Afdal  had  tuen  Jeruaalem  from  the 
Turks  in  the  year  401  (A.n.  1098} ;  and  a  few  montha  later  it 
yivMrd  to  the  Cnisad4>ra,  after  a  aieffe  of  40  days.  El-Afdal  arrived 
■hortly  after  ite  fall  with  a  reinforcement  of  20,000  men,  but  he 
was  drfc  (V'd  in  the  battle  of  Ascaloo.  I^ter,  an  Egyptian  army, 
rommani'.i-i  vy  S«ad-ed-L)oHli-h,  was  worsted  by  Baldwin,  count 
of  Edran,  and  the  K^ner^l  was  killed  in  the  action.  From  this 
I«cri')d,  with  ih*.  rTr(>ption  of  some  efforts  made  in  the  next  reign, 
to  the  time  of  Ha)ih-«d-d«rrn  ("Salodin"),  Egypt  was  too  much 
occupied  with  intestine  troubKii  to  equip  exfwditiona  against  the 
various  parties  who  now  struggW  for  the  poeeeesion  of  SyxiiL  £1- 
Moataalee  died  in  the  year  405.  He  i<  sUtcd  to  have  been  a 
Sonaee,  a  strauge  anomaly  in  a  dynavty  of  Shiya'cea. 


Hia  aan  El-A'ilur  bUhUbiu-Uak  AbM>.*Alce  ITwisiig  turn  is 
the  throne  at  the  age  of  flyt  jam*  and  astil  hia  aixivil  at  ai^ 
hood  the  jgoyenunsnt  wm  eondoetad  by  El-AidaL  IW  fasl  art 
of  the  cabph,  however,  on  taking  it  iato  Ua  own  k■■di^  «■  is 
pat  hia  "*^"*****'  to  death,  tad  appoint  in  hia  atanl  a  an  vhsss 
wiokedneea  obliged  him  to  iBranaMi  hia  and  aflowaids  n^mm 
himtodeath.  Tha  role  of  EI-A'sir  waa  chiefly  rsBarkaUe  U  Ui 
im|netj  and  tyranny,  and  for  the  aneciaa  of  the  Gtaaadsn^  wka 
having  redneed  many  cC  the  principal  eoaat-tovns  in.  Syxia,  mt4i^ 
tated  the  oanqosst  ot  EgypC  and  cxoaaed  the  insUier.  bat  war 
deterred  tma.  the  pwwcution  of  tbdr  entcnrisa  by  the  iUnsa  sf 
Baldwin,  whoee  death  took  place  at  El-Aiteea,  on  hia  way  keck  is 
Jeraaalem.  £1- A'mir  wm  pat  to  death  in  (2<  at  the  town  el  11- 
Geesoh,  it  la  said  bj  partiiam  of  KIiAfdal,  vboae  am  tiun  «Hpsi 
the  entire  goyemment,  aettiag  np,  aa  ealiph«  EtUalUh  B  isiii 
llikh  Abd-El-lCegeed,  a  gpmdaoD  of  n-Mnstanw  (El-Anirbn^ 
left  no  male  iasue),  bnt  without  the  nanal  oanioniea  of  '■^■**"**^^ 
Thia  yisir,  Aboo-'Alee  Ahmad,  fvin  Corbada  the  ascntiea  rf  Q- 
Hifidh  ia  the  publia  pTayen»  and  hieeitiit  Ua  own  nana  b  Ui 
stead.  He  penshed  in  a  popalar  tomnll^  maiad  by  Ui  intmiw 
and  axbttmy  m^  and  Q^Hifidh  vaa  dnlj  dadand  cal^  ml 
received  the  oatha  otf  allngiaiira.  After  tibe  daaih  of  Anad.  hs 
aaoceeaiyely  appointed  three  other  Tiiln;    bm  liam  pnnaf 

Siually  rsfraetoiy.  ha  at  length  djapenasd  with  that  aAeealtflgMksr. 
e  ndgned  nearly  SO  jyeani  The  lictttioMCM  of  hit  Hn  aid 
aucceeaor,  Edh-Dhifir  K-aadii-lUh  Aboo-Uaneedr  1^'edL  oeea- 
sionedhiadeathinfoorjianandMViBBMMUttBat  thahandrfhn 
yizir  £l-*AbUuL 

El-Fiii  bi-Lah  Aba-l-Eiaim  "Easa  Ifan-'Alaa  wa^  en  Ui  aacMte 
in  640,  only  five  years  of  Mg%  and  tha  Uateiy  of  hia  tmm  tas- 
aenta  merely  the  contentiana  cf  rival  vian^  of  wham  the  cLirf 
wers  El-Melik  £s-Salih  Xattt  Ibn-BBBayk,  and  Us  eeuflifer 
El-'AbUb,  before  named.  Tha  latter,  findinff  Us  mtr  nOfa^ 
gathered  tMmther  the  wealth  he  had  amaeted  and  lad  la  Sjxa, 
where  he  fell  into  the  handa  of  tha  Oniaadan^  vka  itripaad  Un  rf 
all  that  ha  had  and  detained  Urn  s  priaonar.  £««ntHUyhi  isi 
given  up  to  Tattt  and  cmdfiad  ovw  taa  Mtaa  af  the  palaoiu 

E1.f£s  died  in  the  year  655.  and  Il^Xdid  li-deeUJlah  Als» 
if#>^r«i««ii  Abd>  Allah,  a  grandson  of  El-Uafidh,  and  tha  lart  rf 
the  Fitimee  ealipha.  was  niaed  to  what .  «m  tha  bat  thi 
ahadow  of  a  throne,  the  entire  ^ovar  beix^  in  tha  handa  of  Tato^ 
who  by  hia  opnreaaion  apd  cnieity  weU-nigh  wmhiad  El-'idi^lr 
nature  benevolent  ana  wtse^  aa  tyiaanieal  an  Umaalt  Ua  isi 
eesissinsted  dter  a  year  by  tha  accict  eidcn  ti  tha  eafieh,  al 
the  latter  to  conceal  hia  agency  in  thia  act  instalkl  lis  sa 
El-'Adn  in  hia  pkee.  At  ttda  tinia  tha  veU-knewn  Shwiriw 
governor  of  the  Sa'eed  (or  Upper  E|{ypt>,  a  poat  naact  in  iBfartaas 
to  that  of  prima  minister.  Danng  the  kat  thica  ib«m  ihi 
vixirs  had  Uen  rapidly  incraaainf  in  ]wwcr ;  and  tha  anaali  rf 
the  period  are  eatuely  occupied  with  tha  riaa  and  fril  tf  palnl 
grandeee,  all  eo^  for  a  poet  wUoh  eoBfamd  on  ila  vammm  As 
anprame  anthonty.  At  length,  in  tha  rs^  af  tUL 
prmce,  they  ronanmmated  the  jrain  af jtha  dyMty  and  < 

themaelvee  in  ita  falL    In  558  E^'Adtt  iff  if H 

government,  and  tha  lattar  had  *— '^****  laaoHae 
marched  against  has  enemy,  andaneeaaded  la  patting  Ui 
-    ■     ^^ hCtamvaa 


•  ihi 


toinlavhiAhiW 


He  then  constitated  hlnualf  virir,  haft  hi 

to  flee  fimn  a  move  powarfU  rival,  Ed<]>fa|h4B.    V 

(Konrsddin),  the  saltan  of  Tfci«a«wi»  weaiwd  tha  ' 

flavour ;  and  in  tha  eoniaa  af  tha  anft  ^fmr  (; 

army  t^  E^jpt,  under  tha  iWiMind  af 

to  reinstate  nim.    la  tha 

putting  to  death  the  giaat  »sn  of  tha  annin 

weaicened  hia  power,  M  ofiarad  haft  a  fcehto  n 

thrown  in  a  battla  near  tha  tomb  af  tha  aanUah  » 

8.  of  El-Kihirch,  andSUwirwfls  miDnd.  jraaaaBfl 

thia  effseted,  than  he  fixfot  dM 

entered  with  Nooraddin, 

Sheerkooh  retired  to  the 

Bilbeya,  and  thence  thrsateaad 

the  latter  had  reeoaiae  ta  tha  < 

to  hia  call«  and  Amaaiy,  Uag  af  J( 

aideraUe  force.    With  thsH  i 

protector  in  Bilbey%  nntil, 

the  Fronka  in  Syria,  thv  ■ 

Sheerkooh    to  withdraw  nam 

N'oursddin.  detsrmined  aa 

again  sent  Sheerkooh  into    _ 

panied  by  his  ns^ihcw,  the  Cam 

to  strengthen  himaalf  bj  aa 

he   received   (he   flnt  uttlUgsaea 

Apprisetl   of  thia    kaowMfls    of 

changed  hia  coarse  Iraai  BilM||%  ■ 

at  aome  Hiatanra  above  Oriak  asd 

northwarda  to  El-OeaaA.     mn  I 

people  against  9hAwir  and  Ui  Wm 

some  meaean  aooccedad  whn  &■ 


la  tUi  perilfaa  tf  ■■■ 
vhav^S^MfiBM 
is^L  aniWBa  wib  a  m^ 
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MmHlltd  tJjD  to  nn«t  iwiili-inl.  u  bi  u  K-Bil.jn,  uu  Philip,  count  of  Fliadcrt,  kiJ  si.go  to  Aotiodi,  ud  Soladia 

^i'^uS-'^u'^-'.^^^LtrS'^.  "."^W-a.,.      H.™,  .^«d  Wo™  ii^Ioo  ,k. 

jpwier  p>rt  of  ^pt,  uid  Aluuiiu  itwlf  Ml  iiilo  ttaeii  liudi.  'WP"*'!  troops  ravigad  the  Deighbounug  conntr;,  tsd  Mk 

S4ii>lia  ITU  pluiHl  is  that  city  with  ■  sLjMrDui  gmiina,  uid  hii  fire  to  Joppo,  QDttl  &C  Uogdi  Baldwin  th«  Letter,  king  uf 

nndi  dtparted  to  iubdut  lie  rest  of  E^jpt.    IT"  Cnuidot^  how-  JoniMleai,  iuuad  (fom  Aacaloii  and  gave  tham  battle,  .  Ths 

hanoanbJg  comprcmiM  wurStcM.  bf  wbiah  th«  SytiMi.  ignad  ""H^i.  "id  M  miMell  fled  alose  oa  a  dromedary.     AIM 

to  nsga  liul!  unquoau  had  amoitt  Egygt.    But  (nth  tnubln  thti,  howeTe^,  he  gained  icme  partial  adrmtagea  orer  tha 

wtMinilun  for  this  unrortiiniHs  conatry.    Anunn-,  irritated  »t  Omstiani,  till   a  terrible  famine  induced  him   two  year* 

^  S^3™  ^rJt^hi;"™^^  U?/-'l.T'L'^rii,g*^;Xt^k  ^'  "^  '^'^^^^  •  truce  with  the  king  of  J.maalem  ami  U. 

£I.IUliinh,hucDui»bemgiiuikedbytheDiattd[T>d(jlbub>ntu*.         Id  the  yeu  579  he  *gMu  entered  Syria  and  made  war  on 

OoliB  ippioMh,  the  loeiintcityuf  El-Fiulit  WEI  «t  onBieby  Kily-Aralin,    the  Seljookee    iulCaa    ot   Anatolia,  and  on 

°^»°'  'J^lit^-?  P"""' ';  .       ^.^"fl^  r™^  %^^^  ^"f-  krng  of  Armenia,   the  Cilicitv-Armenian  kingdom, 

and  it  cDntLoacd  burnintz  wmEwhat  more  tun  nny  axn.    El-  Ajiid  u  .t       r      i.         l*    *        j  a  i_     -  r  °  ■«■  ' 

now  eHBHtly  «ought  &e  ud  of  Naoreddin ;  nod  th»t  moimroh,  ™"  <>'   """"n  '"'  'o"™  **>  ™""  '^"°*  of  Po»<»-     *f<* 

aetiuMd  by  nsligicoj  ical  arainit  iho  ?nia)u,  wbo  hud  iltiidy  long    after   hia    ratum,    Saladln   departed    from    Eeypt 

bit  Ui  powtt  in  S/ris,  lod  by  ths  detire  of  coiuins*!,  once  mote  (i.H.  678)  to  proiacnta  a  war  wi'h  the  Crnaaden  in  whicll 

d™ti:6ed  8h«fkMh.     la  ^>  nuaoliica  u";?"'^"™  ''"^  "r?  neither  side  deaired  p(«C«.     Their  hostility  wa*  aggmnled. 

obened  mth  AnunTT  loraiM  tht  uoge  of  El-Kihirth,onp«inientol  v      .■       i  ii  _  ■       _  .  ■  i    i    ^^     .VXX 

•nenonoon.  lamof  money;  whilefhoweiar,  threondltioBs  wore  ''^  V^"  following  cireutMtancea.      A  Teaiel   baanag    160* 

jet  onTulEIled,   tho  (pproocli  ot  tbs  Sjriui  insr  induced  him  piigruui  hod  been  wrecked  neaiDamiatta,  aqd  ita  pMsenggn 

to  retroit  in    ill    huts,     Sbcukooh   u:<i    StliJin  eetared    th«  captured;    and    to   the    remonatrancea    of    the    ^'"R    of 

c^lil  m  grat  ilat*.  w«e  recti «d  wilh  hononr  hj  Uae  cUifl  JonualBm  the  aultan  replied  by  oompbining  of  the  conitant 

W  .'ri^l';r^™™«^'^y^db^W  ^''^''ihS  h?SS  i""^  "*1«  •>?  ^"^  de  ChitiUoTit  thii  time  the 

bAh  his  hod.     SltuTkooh  m  then  ippointal  viui  by  £l-'Adidr  Utter  turbulent    chief    undertook    aB    expedition   (faintt 

hot  dying  rery  ihoitly,  ha  wu  nicRetdo'' in  that  dignity  by  SaLidiii  Eyleh,  and  fortlui  puipoee  C0Datntct«l  boataat  Kanu  and 

**»  '*'ih  ^ih^rt       *od    hlch    1      d  \r        1il]«.1'  '  coQTByed  tham  on  caniela  to  the  aea ;  but  thi*  fiotill*  wa» 

lion"f  tUe  fole  Vl'piit'a  a  f.'w'^rf.  -iTeuffiiT" OntTlS  ">V^'^  ^<^  ti*  ""W  'W««l  W  *■  Hwt  aent  thither  by 

Cut  ut*  vu  la  put  to  dmtlt  the  chief  of  ths  eanaoh^  and  ■  ^-'Adil  {"  Stphedia "),   the  brother  of  Salodln,  and  then 

MToltof  ths  blacks  reijlttd ;  a  comlat  took  pkco  In  Zl-Kihlnh  hia  viceroy;  and  a  aecond  attempt  WW  atill  more  unfor- 

'"  "',j'*^'j'^h"i.^^'^"''''''™'?^  "n  S'J°?if°""  "  '"  '■     ■'■  tMlate.  "iB  Chrialian  captive*  on  that  occaaion  were  Mcri- 

T"^  ZiaSr'iTo'^JtXXpbyodTplSrell  ■   -  ,  ,  .',.■.  fic«i  in  the  Tailey  of  Min*     Hayine  threatenol  Kaiak. 

rtlipi   of  Saladin,   wu  ippointtd   to   the  Taciat  i    ^      [■,:•  Saladin  encamped  at  TiWriai,  and  nraged  the  territot^  of 

gtn  tbs  liar  gnat  inSnence  in  the  pal»c»,  of  whi  '.  :,:■  yiii-  theFranka;  he  then  beaiegad  BejtCOt,  but  in  Tain;  and 

nmulj  aniled  Bim«lf^  In  BBS  we  bear  of  Amat^  «,i'i  ii.=<.li  thanoe  toTOed  hie  anna  againat  MeaopoUmia  and  iobdued  thB 

^  SrtS'ncw'r«ei=Zr  L;L1  "thf't.'t'r^'t:  «»-'^.  ^^  ^   atjTjt^  m^^^^Z^j  r-Uted  him. 

Aicalon  and  Ramleh.     In  M7,   by  order  of  Nonnddin,  ha  np-  ^    (he   meanwhile,    the   Cnuaden    contented  themwlve* 

pnoad  the  nuoe  of  El-'idid  in  ths  congregational  piayun,  and  with  miseiuble  forayaaCTOM  theeoemy'e  hordeia,  and  nutd« 

•at.titulod  that  of  ibt   'Abbiii«  caliph,  a  matter^  aboka  of  ao  aerioua  ptBpatationa  for  the  return  of  their  redonbUblo 
policy  to  B«nra  the  adhc^on  of  tha  nrthninT  Mnaltmi.     Tha  lut  .."^J^.     ....  ,        . 

of  the  FAlimece  waa  lyuiff  dai^ _,  ,  _ 

ecaled  from  him  Ms  dufiratlibon.     He  died  w 

(fit,  aod  with  him  ptnihtdan  illnatrioiia  but  Enfortunaladynaaty.  Jjyria  atid   obtained   poiaeaiion    ol  Alappo;  t6   again  be- 

Saladin  was  thus  relieved  of  the  moat  earioua  obeMcle  on  aieged  Karak,  ravaged  the  territory  of  Samaria,  and  later 

hia  way  to  the  throne ;  yet  he  dared  not  throv  off  hu  received  the  fealty  of  llie  lord  of  Moaul,  but  not  the  keye 

aUegianca  to  the  aultan  of  Damascoa,  but  pmdently  waited  of  the  city. 

for  a  favourable  opportunity.     Nooreddin's  aoapicion  waa        In  the  year  683  (1186  of  our  era)  wu  agftin  broke  out 

already  aroused,  and  he  died  (in  669)  while  secretly  pre-  between  Saladin   and   the   Oruaaden.      The  anltan  had 

paring  to  proceed  io  peraoa  to  Egypt.     Saladin  almost  respected  a  truce  into  which  ha  had  euteied  with  Baldwin 

uunediately  proclaimed   himself    iniaiii  of    E^ypt,   and  tha  L^ier,  and  Banaod,  befoia  named,  was  thiS  first  to 

inBDgnrated  his  reign  with  a  aeries  of  briUiuit  niiii  naiine.  break  il.     Tha  culture  by  the  latter  of  ft  rich  earanik 

With   the   coQi^ueat   of   El-Mo'izi,  Egypt   ague  took  an  etiragsd  SaUdiD,  who  deanatotied  order*  to  all  his  lienten- 

important  place  among  the  nations ;  aud  by  the  wa;>  of  ants  and  vaaaala,  munnioiiiog  tbem  to  aaaist  in  the  "  Holy 

Baladin  it  became  ths  nacleoa  of  a  great  empire.     But  War."     He  maiclied  (a-D.  1187)  from  Damascni  to  Kaiak, 

military  glory  was  not  the  sole  aim  of  this  prince  and  his  and  (hare  laid  eloM  nege  to  BeMod .    ■  -<- 

inecanors.     The  patronage  they  continued   to  extend  to  large   body  of  eavaliy  under  the   coi 

lettecvand  the  arts  hud  the  most  beneficial  effect  upon  the  El-Afdal,  advanced  on  Naiareth;  and  hen  a  body  ot  130 

diilizatiuu  of  the  country.  Knights  Hoapitalleia  and  Templar^  aecondsd  l^  a  few 

Saladin,  whose  full  nppellntion  was  El-Helik  En-Niait  hnndred  foot  aoldiers,  and  enconragsd  by  the  heroic  JaoquM 

SaUb-ed^icEn   Yoosuf   Ibn-£iyoob, '  acquired  bis  greatest  de  MailU,  marthal  c^  the  Taamla,  by  their  devotion  im- 

renowD  by  his  cainpaigna  against  the  Crujaders  in  Syria,  mortalixed  their  memory.     On^  die  Qiand  Maatet  of  tlM 

As  these  belong,  however,  more  properly  to  the  history  of  Temple  and  two  of  hia  knight*  escaped  from  the  nnaqtul 

thoae  wars  than  to  that  of  Egypt,  tbay  will  be  mora  briefly  atmggls.     Boon  after,  Saladin  approadked  in  person  at  tlk* 

noticed  in  thia  p]ate  thac  nuuld  otherwise  b«  necessary,  head  of  an  army  of  80,000  men  j  and  the  CbristlanB  wiA 

The  youth  of  ElMetik  Es-Sllih  Isma'eel,  the  son  and  snc-  their  whole  force  encountered  him  on  the  shore  t€  Su  I^i» 

rcnor  of  Noureddin,  and  the  consequent  coufnsiou  vhich  ot  Tiberias.     The  result  ot  (he  battle  which  ensned  wis  tlie 

prevailed  in  hia  dominions,  gave  Saladin  a  fair  pretext  to  heaviest  blow   which  had  nt  fallen  on  tha  Cnuade& 

occupy  Dumoscua,  as  the  guaniian  of  tho  young  prince,  and'  Weakened  by  thirst,  shaken  by  the  flight  of  apart  of  thsir 

eoabled  him  to  wreat  from  him  bis  kingdom.      He  thus  troops  on  the  eeeond  day  ot  combat,  and  overwhelmed  .by 

eonsiderably  enlarged  his  territory,  made  tumselt  master  ot  niutibers,  the  (fpighta  t«n^t  with  despetata  oouiag^  but  at 

a  gmt  portion  of  Syria,  and  continued  to  consolidate  his  length  were  foroed  to  the  hilli  of  BtttMOL    A  mnltitiid* 

iHwer  in  those  perls  until  tho  year  073  (i..Tt.  U78V  whan  fell  in  this  bloody  flght,  ud  among  the  prisoners  ware  Quy 
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da  Lnsiguan  (tho  king  of  Jerusalem  and  sacceasor  of 
Bddwin),  with  hiB  brother  and  Kenaud  de  Ch&tillon.  The 
number  of  prisonen  ia  almoBt  ineredible;  and  the  mauaere 
of  many  of  them  ia  an  indelible  stain  on  tho  glory  of  the 
generally  mercifal  Saladin.  Tiber: -la,  Ptolemais  (Acre), 
rTAbaloa,  Jericho,  Ramleh,  CSesarea,  Arsoor,  Joppa,  Beyroot, 
and  many  other  places  saccessively  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  conqueror.  Tyre  resisted  his  attacks;  but  Ascalon 
surrendered  on  favourable  terms,  and  the  fall  of  Jerusalem 
crowned  thc-se  yictoriea  The  great  clemency  of  Saladin  on 
this  occasion  is  chronicled  by  Christian  historians,  thongh 
it  is  but  slightly  mentioned  by  the  Muslims,  who  took 
offence  at  the  mercy  shown  to  the  enemies  of  their  faith. 

After  theae  events  Tyre  was  again  besieged,  and  when 
about  to  capitulate  was  relieved  by  the  arrival  of  Conrad, 
son  of  the  marquis  of  Montferrat.  The  valiant  defence  of 
ths  town  wearied  Saladin,  who  turned  his  arms  against 
Tripoli ;  but  here  he  met  with  no  better  success.  Bohe- 
mond,  prince  of  Antioch,  and  at  that  time  possessor  of 
Tripoli  also,  was,  however,  glad  to  obtain  a  truce  of  eight 
months ;  and  some  strongholds  (among  others  Karak)  were 
taken.  But  now  the  fortune  of  war  turned  against  the 
fiultao.  The  ever-memorable  siege  of  Acre,  maintained 
with  equal  constancy  by  both  Christians  and  Muslims, 
lasted  upwards  of  two  years,  and  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  whole  western  world.  At  length  the  immense  rein- 
fcrccmc!its  receirod  by  the  befiegers,  and  the  presence  of 
llichard  Cueur  de  Lioii  of  Eoglund  and  of  Philip  IL  of 
France,  enabled  them  to  overcome  all  resistance,  and  the 
ataridards  of  the  Cro99  floated  on  the  rami>art8  of  the  city 
<A.D.  1191).  A  hLrribl*  ext  of  barbarity  was  here  perpe- 
trated :  2700  Muiilim  captives  were  massacred  in  cold 
blood,  in  consequence  of  Saladin's  having  failed  to  fulfil 
the  terms  of  tho  capitulation ;  and  the  palliative  plea  of 
th*;  heat  cf  an  sssault  cannot  be  urged  in  extenuation  of  this 
enormity.  Richard  has  been  accused  of  being  its  author ;  but 
Michaud  believes  with  reason  that  it  was  decided  on  in  a 
council  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Crusade.  On  another  occasion, 
however,  that  king  was  certainly  guilty  of  similar  cruelty. 

After  a  period  of  repose  and  debauchery,  tho  army  of 

the  Crusp.'Iers,  commanded  by  Richard,  directed  its  march 

towards  Jerusalem.     Saladin  h:ira«;»ed  his  advance  on  every 

point,  rendoTcd  the  cities  and  strongholds  defenceless,  and 

ravaged   the  cou'»try.      Richard,   nevertheless,   was   ever 

victorious ;   his  p'r^onal  bravery  struck  terror  into  the 

Muslims,  and  he  gained  a  signal  victory  over  the  sultan  in 

the  battle  of  Areoor.     But  dissensions  among  the  chiefs 

of  his  army  and  ttie  uncertain  temper  of  the  commander 

himself  (iebs^'red  the   Cruspdere   frc«m  the  attainment  of 

their  great  object,  the  deliverance  of  the  Holy  City ;  and 

when  all  tho  coast  from  Joppa  to  Tyre  was  in  the  hands  of 

the  Christians,  and  the  army  of  Saladin  was  threatened 

with  disorganization,  a  treaty  was  concluded,  and  Richard 

set  sail  on  his  return  to  England.     The  glory  acquired  by 

Saladin,  and  the  famous  campaigns  of  Coeur  de  Lion,  have 

rnd^Tpd  the  Third  Cru«adc  the  most  memorable  in  history, 

anH   .'^he-.l   a  Icztrc   on  the  arms  of   both  Muslims  and 

Cbri-ti."/!?:  cren.ter  thi».n  they  ever  attamcd  in  those  wars, 

either  hrtoTL  it  '.^.ftenrards. 

Sab'lin  di'.'d  about  a  ycr.r  after  the  conclusion  of  this 
pp.'.c'j  (A.n.  r^SO  or  1193  of  cur  Era)  at  Daniivcus,  at  the 
a  J?  '■'f  fiity-jevcn  ye.irs.  Ambit  l  n  and  roli:;i"iH  zeal 
ni-'^oi-.r  t<.'  h  ivt?  bi-en  Lis  raling  passions ;  h*i  wa-:  curagooud, 
I!k:^Ti.ii.;!i;;  :■..',  aud  uiercifij,  i;u5Jj..iicd  lI  reiiiarkal  !c 
military  t  I'lL-T.td  a.'.d  caat  co::li*ii  ever  hinit.-Il'.  His 
t'l'iv-Ti'ltv  lu  lie  Villi  i-ii-he-.l  aaJ.hii  fiii'.Lful  i-l.-j-.'-viince  «.£ 
h^  ^Ki^-.l  wltI  arc  h';'ltil  ly  tbi-  Lir.^-:'  :i:'.  v?  ihc 
Crvs':  !c-. ;  the  f:.rii:i.r  rr.'j.r:.t  on  l.iii:  iiii:ch  cl-kuuv 
ajii'-'Uk:  hii  ..■•vu  tlcrvL  so*,  li-.r?,  arjd  U  a  t.-ait  in  his  catrac'-T 
r-hi:h  ia  w.r*.bv  :f  n.M  ;::  tLj  auLals  cf  a  tinit  whcL  thii 


virtue  was  extremely  nre.     While  en^agtd  in  ths  eottel 
of  his  continnal  win,  ha  was  not  nnmindfiil  of  ths  wribn 
of  Egypt,  and  daring  hit  niga  many  pablie  worb  vn 
executed.    Of  these  we  may  mention  etpeeially  thi  dtiU 
of  Cairo,  with  the  magnificent  bnildingi  which,  vntil  i«y 
recently,  it  contained ;  the  thud  wall  of  the  citj ;  ledthi 
repair  of  the  greet  canal  caUed  the  Behr  Tooraf,  a  fcj 
important  and  nsef nl  work.    From  tlie  year  578  ntfl  tk 
period  of  his  death  he  had  not  entend  Egypt;  ^  kii 
brother  El-Melik  H-'Adil  8eyf-ed-deen  (SapMia)  ni 
other  princes  of  his  family  anrressively  guiemei  tbi 
country,  and  the  eunuch  KariVnoeh,  wbo  also  MhU 
Acre,  held  a  laige  share  of  anthorify. 

On  the  death  of  Sdadln,  Us  SKtaiisive  ^^^'*»^"  wm  CtIU 
chiefly  among  his  sons,  and  Bgjpt  fsll  to  Iks  lot  of  eas  rf  tk^ 
El.Melik  £l?Aaees  Iniid^-Deea  'Othmia.  Tht  gnadMi  i^ 
ported  his  claim  to  tht  throaOp  and  ho  profod  kianrif  vNtlvrf 
their  choice.  In  eonjimction  with  El''AaU,  wo  ftad  him  wtnit^ 
against  tho  loadara  of  tho  Fooitii  Chuada.  Ho  itkaad  aasrif  rit 
yean,  and  waa  gnccoedad  On  M3)  by  his  ooa  B-Huaoor  XaM- 
Qud,  whoM  nndo  El-Afdal  waa  oompoDod  to  idiaqaak  tk 
goremment  of  Damascoa  and  aanuao  tho  Rgouy  of  Egf^L  K^ 
agreement  among  the  sona  td  flaladiit  had  ocmuiiod  aooa  alter  iM 
monarch'a  death,  uid  now  haatenod  tho  xiaa  of  EI*'Adil,  vbc^  ty 
his  militaiy  talents  and  other  remarkaUo  qnalitioi,  had  esdtadtk 
fears  of  even  hia  brother.  With  tho  view  of  rhffokiay  biipong 
ancendancy,  £1-Afdal  formed  an  alllaaoo  against  kim  wuk  Ub> 
Dhihir,  another  son  of  Saladin  and  lonL  of  Aleppo^  ami  tiiiH 
him  in  Damascoa ;  hnt  eomins  to  strife,  they  raisoa  the  scgi  ia  917. 
This  attempt  proved  fatal  to  the  power  of  EI- AfdaL  Us  nr  iv- 
8a«i  to  Emu  in  hii  tombeaiegea  in  El-Kahirrh,  and  fenedtali^ 
and  El-'Adii  was  proclaimed  siutan.  Having  dothrOBod  E-Mmsir. 
he  speedily  recoTered  Domasens  feHn  tho  hands  of  ths  cooftJfwti 
brotqeia,  and  Syria  with  ^yft  acknowledged  his  sapiHsn; 


£l-*XdU  (as  Saphedin)  ia  esp^K  known  by  lis  oppontisa  Is  tb 
Fonrth  and  Sixth  Crasadea,  tho  fonaer  of  which  took  pbos  Uka 
his  accession  to  the  throne.  Ho  repulsed  the  Chriactaas  Hi 
Ndbulos,  captared  Joppa,  and  onconntered  the  obobj  bstow 
Tyro  and  Sidon.  He  waa  tho*  defeated  with  heavy  ki^  aA 
Sidon,  Laodieea,  Oibleh,  and  Boyrout  were  takes.  Bat  thi 
CVasaders  wasted  their  strength  bofon  tiio  fottios  of  TheroB.  D- 
*Adil  raised  the  siege  of  that  plaoe.  and  althou^  altcraards  ki  art 
with  a  reverse  near  Joppa,  ma  aavorsariaa  bought  a  dear  victn  i 
and,  having  como  to  terms  of  jpoace.  they  retumod  to  Earsps.  la 
the  year  600  (a.d.  1S04)  ho  dspartod  to  Syria  with  the  oSfset  d 
seeorinff  Jerusalem  against  threataaad  attacks,  and  coerlMsis 
.tmco  which  he  offered  to  renew  whoa  aboat  to  oxpin  ;  aad  ta  ■«« 
his  good  faith,  he  strengthened  that  oiler  by  prniisii^  to  esa  ta 
castles  to  the  Christiana.  Theao  ovettuios  won  nAued,  aal  iki 
Muslim  army  drove  the  niwly  anivod  Uag  of  Jorasalcas.  J«b  li 
Brienne,  back  to  Enropei  lliooo  who  rsmainod  than  pntaal 
their  willingness  to  accodo  to  conditiona  of  peaf%  and  «•  di  srt 
again  hear  c?  EI-'AdU  in  Falaitine  nntU  614  (A.n.  Itl7\  wkia  h 
was  once  more  called  thitiMr  to  onpooo  tho  Chuodon;  hoi  a  r 
invasion  of  Egypt  by  thaea  troaUnoao  adtaataiwa  ksrtQvi 
its  king,  and  he  died  of  grioi;  tt  is  aOd,  on  kMiing  of  tki  al« 
gained  by  them. 

£1-Eimil  immedlatdy  (618)  cassa  to  tke  tkroM^ 

moat  energetic  measnrea  for  tho  pwtoetfon  of  kia  kiagdsMi   late 
meantime,  the  Franks  had  heaimd  l>amioWa  both  by  asai 
and,  notwithstanding  every  ofloit  for  the  idiif  el  tko 
garribon  was  forced  to  eapitolato.    Sl-Kdmn  miwwid  to 
the  princes  of  hia  family,  and  with  afverj  Bvailafalo  maa 


the  enemy's  movements.    Ftoshod  with  neeai^  Jaaa  ds 
commenced  hia  march  on  tho  eapital;  sad  with  tka 
care lesnicss  of  the  Cnisadors  ho  took  no  maoaaioi 

11  is  advance  waa  stopped  at  tba Jonecio*  of  tho 

with  the  Nile,  where  be  fooad  A-KdmO  in  a  vary 
Encamped  on  the  opposite  shorn,  tko  iavidcii  dipaadsd  fir  sawM 
on  Daroietu  and  its  Immcdiato  district;  kat  tko  iawBdatieB  «  iki 
Nile  irradually  obstructed  Uad-oairiaga,  aad  El-KsBil.  MUtf 
availing  himself  of  this  natnnl  ally,  eaaaod  baato  to  ba  mmd  aa^ 
bnd  to  the  enemy's  rear,  and,  thas  eat  off  by  had  and  a^*^*^ 
were  comTioUed  to  attempt  a  RtxaaL    At  BaynaMs^  kovetw;  ■ 


farther  pfoereas  was  found  to  bo  iaqwiMa,  tko  iaaadatin  M 
roverr  i  the  level  cocntnr,  and  tko  saltam^  kcals  kbcfadad  thaA 

The  Franks  surrendered,  and 
lli^vpt  had  suffered  severely 
1 1 1-  livn  of  £!-Mansoonh  w 
i.ir.ip.  :xnd  commemorates  his 
trjiiuc  waa  invited  by  tho 
en  icvation  of  the  Ftuks. 
a:i  cf  F.cichck  II. 


kataai 
«  tko  avsMB  tkay  «Ba<*t 
Ibawlod  •■  tho  «la of  mimOt 

TkalmS* 

Si  ■fci'^ 

uks.    In  AA  ISMiB-EdBd  afskiA  *• 
ag&iftst  hia  broths  B^oadhdkaB.  lad  « 
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id»  in  conieoaeiMM  of  thla  alli*nc6|  Jenuslem,  with 
id  the  pUoM  Mtwean  it  and  Joppa  and  Acre,  Kttanth 
toiy  of  Thoron  and  Sidon,  wiu  its  dependtndei,  waa 
lenck  on  the  20th  of  Feb.  1229.  BatwMn  theM  two 
atad  the  most  friandlj  relations,  preaenting  a  onriooa 
ha  midst  of  the  intrigoes  and  hatred  of  their  anbjaota 
or,  and  endangering  their  popularity  and  eren  their 
Tariona  ezpeditiona  against  nia  brother  and  hia  ino- 
4mll  gained  possession  of  Damaacna,  aod  died  there  in 
S  (A-D.  12S8).  He  waa  distingnished  by  military 
rare  moderation,  and  waa  also  a  learned  man,  a  patron 
nd  a  ffood  king. 

U>Melik  El-'Adil  the  Younger,  waa  declared  loltan  of 
iyria,  with  the  consent  of  the  nobles,  and  he  speedily 
le  ministers  whose  counsels  he  feared,  and  appointed 
lis  own.     Oppressed  by  his  tyrannr,  and  impoTeiished 

rnce,  the  people  called  his  brotner  Ea-Sdlih  Ncgm* 
to  the  throne  ;  and  he  deposed  and  imprisoned  £!• 
year  637,  and  to  replenish  his  exhausted  treasury, 
irno  had  received  presents  from  the  late  sultan  to 
to  his  successor.  In  the  next  year  serious  diatnrbancea 
I  Syria;  'Imid-ed-Deen,  who  had  taken  Damaacua  in 
£I-'Adil,  formed  an  alliance  with  the  Franks,  and 
conauest  of  Egyj)t ;  the  hostile  armiea  met  at  Acre, 
Im  -oldiersof  'Imad-ed-Deen  deserting  to  the  bannerol 
lob,  the  Franks  were  routed.  Negotiations  for  peace  were 
ed,  but  these  failing,  the  Franks  were  again  induced 
eld  by  the  cession  nf  Jerusalem  and  other  placea.  The 
)t,  on  his  part,  called  to  his  assistance  tne  Tatars  of 
:to  took  JeruKalera  and  orerran  Syria.  In  the  next 
12)  they  were  joined  by  the  army  of  £s>841ih,  under  the 
lis  farourite  slare  Beybars,  or  Bibars,  who  was  destined 
.<«picaous  part  in  Egyptian  history.  At  Gaxa  the  allied 
>  Franks,  eager  to  avenge  themselres  on  the  Khirea- 
herrible  atrocities  of  which  they  had  been  guilty  in 
[  campaign,  and  willingly  joined  by  the  Mualim  princes 
Hiras,  and  Karak  ;  on  the  first  day  the  battle  raged 
id  fury  from  daybreak  to  sunset,  and  waa  continued 
>w  until  the  princo  of  Hims,  having  lo^  2000  men, 
I  fled  towards  Damascus.  The  Christians  maintained 
Oght  with  great  constancy,  and  were  only  vanquiahed 
ater  nnmbcr  had  faUcn.  *  In  these  enconnters  80,000 
ins  and  Muslims)  were  either  killed  or  taken  prisoners. 
«ascs  followed  this  victory,  Jerusalem-  waa  taken  by 
s,  and  Es-Silih  l.tid  siege  to  Damascus  in  peraon.  The 
rap^tul&tcd  on  favourable  conditions,  his  fierce  allies, 
he  \<m  of  pillage,  quarrelled  with  him,  and  soon  after 
-lellious  subjects.  Damascus  wss  rsdaeed  to  the  direst 
igain  fortune  favoared  Es*3ilih.  He  hastened  from 
ivr  he  hod  returned,  and  totally  defeated  the  enemy. 
tagei  were  gained  by  his  commander  Fakhr-«d-Deen 
nks  in  645. 

attacked  by  illness,  the  sultan  waa  once  more  called 
Quell  fresh  troubles  ;  but  at  Damascus  news  reached 
ihreatened  invasion  of  Egypt  by  the  Crusaders  under 
1  he  travelled  back  in  great  suffering  from  his  malady, 
hich  he  rightly  iudgod  would  »»  the  first  point  of 
strengthpn»!d  and  t^ell    stored,  and   its  defence  was 
Fakhj-ed-Deen.     On   Fnday,  June  4,  A.D.  1249,  tlie 
ored  before  the  place,  and  the  next  day  landed  opposite 
the  Egyptian  general,  who  offered  but  slight  opposition, 
>urM  of  the  next  night  betrayed  his  trust  ana  retreated 
His  army  was  precipitately  followed  by  the  entire 
»f  Damietta,  and  this  important  town  with  its  stores 
hands  of  the  invaders  withoat  a  blow.     Fakhr-ed-Dsen 
lis  Life  for  this  act  of  cowardice,  and  fifty -four  of  his 
icers  were  put  to  death.     In  the  meantime  the  sultan's 
lally  increased,  but  nevertheless  he  caused  himaelf  to 
to  the  town  of  Kl-Mansoorah,  which  he  fortified,  and 
tired  on  Nov.  21,  at  the  age  of  forty-four,  and  after  a 
years.     He  it  was  who  intro<iuced  the  Bahree  Mem- 
f  of  Turkish  slaves,  who  composed  his  body -gusid,  and 
isurpcd  the  suprome  power.     Their  name  £ahrt«  (or 
r  ")  origiiialeii  in  thi  ir  being  tminod  and  quartered  on 
*  Er-K6Jah,  whrro  the  wiltjm  hnd  built  a  palace. 
:h  were  alvaii.intr  ftoulhwardi*,  and,  notwithstanding 
ons  of  .S}ii^L'r-oii-binr   (tho   widow  of  Es-Silih,  who 
»  regoHf  y.\  w  ri'  aiprispd  of  tl.e  death  of  the  sultan. 
J  acJiorjs  :■■><'<   ].l  i-  '■  orj   tW  7'::irch,  and  on  Dec.  19, 
pp/'ared  h'^fnro  KIMir.  <<  ,r.ih,  ilie  scene  of  the  disaster 
ln»-nne.     Skin-ii-hirr:  rinn-juc-l  until  Shrove  Tuea<lay, 
?«r  h:»vin.7  sh'.-'v'i  ti-'-pri-niy  a  ford  over  the  canal  of 
ify  sijrT)n-^d  tbi'  r.-^nin  r^nd  town.     Very  severe  fighting 
hr-M-I>i'en  f«-ll  *»n:!v  in  the  struggle,  and  the  plaoa  was 
wh'n  the  Hfibrce  Meri<looks  led  by  Beybars  furiously 
awAilfints,  and  comput''ly  turned  the  fortune  of  tbo 
morrow  witn«*s<-rd  anotlu:  battle,  also  disastrous  to  the 


Cnuidan,  and  a  saoetHloa  of  mldbftUMi  foDowcd*    Tooraa-8bih, 
on  hearing  of  tha  datth  U  hif  fitth«,  tnTtUad  ia  all  haata  from 


Haaopotamia  to  XSgTpt,  and  haying  reaohad  the  camp  iiwnad  the 
command.  Ha  had  reoooraa  to  the  atratagsm  which  had  profod  ao 
Buecasaful  nnder  tha  direction  of  Q-KAmii,  and  cnt  off  the  rappliea 


oi  tha  anamy.    Thia,  ooaplad  with  dlsaaae,  soon  reduced  8t  Lonia ' 
to  great  atiaiti,  and  ha  tent  to  propoaa  a  truci^  bat  not  eondng  to 
tanna  ha  reaolvad  on  retxaatlng  to  Damlatto.    A  memoraUa  oon« 
flict  took  plaoa  by  land  and  water,  and  8t  Louia  with  hia  troopa 
aorrendercd  thamsalTsa  priaonan  vi  war. 

Toorin-ffliih  now  ^to  himaelf  up  to  debaoehery,  offended  hia 
noblsa  by  beatowin|(  ha  faroura  only  on  certain  ereaturea  whom  ha 
had  broujght  with  hun  tirom  Xeaopotamia,  and  alarmed  tha  quaan  by 
forcing  her  to  render  him  an  account  of  hia  father'a  wealth. 
8heger<^-Dunr  appealed  to  tha  Xamlooka,  a  conapiracy  waa  formed, 
and  tha  sultan  waa  attacked  in  hia  palaca.  Ha  fled  to  a  pleaaoit* 
tower  boflt  on  tha  banka  «(  tha  Vilcb  which  waa  act  on  fire  in  tha 
preaenca  of  hia  army,  tha  wrttehad  kto|L  ttom  the  anmmit,  in  rain 
promidng  to  abdieata.  Ho  pariahad  ndsarablT.  and  hia  oonae  lay 
unburled  for  many  dara  on  tha  bank.  On  ma  acceadon  La  had 
ctrangled  a  brother,  ana  hia  fate  daaerraa  no  pity. 

Shegar-ad-Dorr  (mlgarly  called  Shagsret-ed-Durr),  herself  a 
alava.  and  tha  firat  or  tha  Dynasty  of  tha  Bahree,  or  Turkish 
Hemlooka,  sneeacded  to  tha  tiirooa ;  and  'Ixs-ed  Deen  Eybek 
waa  appointed  eommandar  of  the  foroca.  After  many  de^ra,  St 
Louis  agraad  to  pay  400,000  liTrea  as  a  ranaom  for  nimaelf  and 
hJa  army,  200,000  to  be  paid  in  Egypti  and  the  remainder  on  tha 
fulfilment  of  certain  itipalationa  at  Acra :  Damietto  waa  surrendered 
and  Eajpt  eTaonatad.  Thoa  ended  the  last  inradon  of  Egypt  by  tha 
CruMOers.  Shcgar^-Dnrr,  in  order  to  atrengthen  heraelf  on  the 
throne,  ahortly  alter  married  tha  amear  Eybek,  and  eauaed  him  to 
be  proclaimed  saltan,  with  tha  title  of  El-lfelik  El-Mo'iaz,  in  tha 
year  048.  The  followara  of  tha  lato  Ea-SUih,  howarar,  obliged  Evbek 
to  assodato  with  himaelf  in  the  aovereignty  a  young  prince  of  the 
famUv  of  Eiyoobw  EUHalik  Kl-Aahraf  Xndhaffar^-Dean  XoodL 
£n-]^4sir,  a  aon  of  El-'Axeas,  Inraded  Egypt,  and  after  many  com* 
bata  waa  driran  back  to  Syria,  bat  tha  country  continued  in  a  rery 
nnaettled  aUta.  Tha  chieif  of  tha  adherento  of  tha  fallen  dynasty 
waa  arreataa  hj  Eybek :  and  Baybara  and  other  leadinff  men  hav- 
ing repaired  to  the  dtaael  to  demiand  satisfaction,  hia  bloody  head 
waa  thrown  to  them  firom  tha  ramparts,  and  in  terror  thev  fled  to 
Syria.  El-Aahraf  waa  then  caat  into  priaon,  and  there  he  died. 
But  Eybek  aoon  rouaed  the  Jealooar  of  lua  beautify  and  ambitious 
wife ;  and  he  waa  sssaadnated  by  ner  orders  (06S,  A.D.  1267).  In 
her  turn  she  was  beaten  to  death,  not  many  dajt  after,  by  the 
wooden  clogs  of  the  female  aUvee  of  another  wife  of  Eybek,  and 
her  coiTMC  was  exposed  for  three  daya  in  the  moat  of  the  citadeL 

£l-Melik  H-MauBOor  Koor-ed-Deen  'Alee,  aon  of  Erbek,  was  now 
raised  to  the  throne,  and  Bejbara  being  apprised  of  the  death  of 
his  rival  attempted  to  renm  his  power  in  Egypt:  but  Kntz, 
the  TiceroT  of  Eybek  ana  also  of  hia  eon,  attacKed  and  routed 
him ;  and  ne  aoon  after  (867)  despoeed  £I-Mansoor,  and  declared 
himself  aaltan.  £1-Helik  El-Hudhafliu'  Kuts  began  bi*  niga  by 
putting  to  death  £l-Mansoor  and  Sharaf-ed-Decn,  the  able 
minister  of  the  laat  Eiyoobee  Ungt  and  of  the  first  of  this 
dynaaty.  A  reign  thus  craelly  commenced  ended  trsgioallr.  Knti 
was  diverted  from  these  asrere  measures  by  the  advance  oi  Hoolagoo, 

grandson  of  Oenghia-Khin,  who,  with  a  formidable  army,  overran 
l-'Irik  and  Syria.  By  great  efforte  Kuts  raised  a  considerable 
force  and  marched  to  meet  him.  The  intelligence  of  the  death  of 
the  Moghul  emperor  had,  howerer.  In  the  meantime  recalled 
Hooligoo,  who  leh  Ketbooghk  to  encounter  the  Efpptian  anltan. 
The  battle  declared  in  faTonr  of  the  latter,  and  Syna  was  reatored 
to  his  rale.  Betuming  in  triumph  to  Egypt,  he  waa  aaaasainated 
on  the  frontier  by  Beyban  in  the  year  068,  and  thia  Xemlook 
(who  had  but  recently  longht  under  ma  banner  against  the  Taian) 
was  forthwith  choaen  by  the  emeere  to  be  his  raocessor. 

The  brilliant  reign  of  El-Helik  Edh-Dhihir  Beyban  El-Bun- 
dukdiree  la  ao  perplexed  and  ftall  of  incident  aa  to  render  a  con- 
cise account  of  it  rery  difi&cult  It  began  with  the  reduction  of 
a  revolt  in  Syria.  Ilie  rebela  were  aapported  by  a  Tatar  army 
under  HooUgoo,  but  Beyban  waa  everywhere  rictorious^  and 
Damascus  surrendered  at  diacntion.  Having  anbdued  all  oppoaition 
in  thia  quarter,  he  endeavoured  to  improve  the  condition  or  Egypt, 
aboliahed  the  exorbitant  impoate  onder  which  the  people  groaned, 
and  welcomed  to  the  court  Ahmad,  aon  of  the  caliph  £dh-I)hahir, 
who  waa  declared  Prince  of  the  Faithml  with  the  title  of  £1- 
Mustensir  bi'lUh,  and  famiahed  with  a  email  force,  by  which  be 
hoped  to  eeUblish  himaelf  in  Baghdad.  He  was,  however,  repulsed 
by  the  Tatars  and  put  to  death.  The  aucceeding  line  of  calipha, 
poasessed  of  apiritual,  but  no  temjwml  authority,  remained  at  the 
court  of  the  Memlook  aultana  until  the  Torkiah  con<|aeat  From 
thia  time,  Beyban  continned  to  extend  and  confirm  his  role.  Hii 
first  expedition  wu  to  Syria  against  the  Chriatian%  and  tha  Chnrch 
of  tha  Kativity  at  Kaanth  waa  deatroyed.  Thence  he  went  to'tha 
fortified  town  of  Karak,  which  had  matt  than  once  redatad  tha 
attacki  of  Saladin,  bat  optnod  Ito  gataa  to  the  Memlook  conquwori 
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tmi  Ita  UrritoT^  wu  tdded  to  hii  dominioni.  A  great  Mfticiiy 
dbicted  Cairo  m  662,  and  Bayban  threw  open  the  OoTenuntnt 
■toret,  and  ttroTO  in  every  way  to  alleriate  the  lufferingt  of  his 
aabjecta. 

In  663  he  again  entered  Syria,  and  took  Caeirea  and  Urwof ; 
and  in  the  next  year  he  commenced  a  leriet  of  campaign!  againet 
the  Chriiitiant,  notwithstandina  the  eameat  remonatraneee  of  the 
kjngi  of  France,  of  Aragon,  ana  of  Armenia.  To  raiae  the  necet- 
lary  funds  for  the  expenaes  of  the  war,  he  took  occanon  from  the 
occarrenee  of  many  incendiary  firea  in  Oairo,  daring  hia  abeenee, 
to  mulct  their  co-religionista  of  the  aum  of  500,000  oeenira,  osten- 
aibly  to  rep4ir  the  damage  canaed  by  these  fiiva.  He  threatened 
Acre,  and  took  Safad ;  and  reliered  from  the  apprehenaiona  canaed 
by  the  adrance  of  the  Tatara  by  the  death  m  Hooligoo  and  the 
retreat  of  hie  army,  Beybara  deapatched  a  force  which  effected  the, 
conquest  of  Armenia,  and  penetrated  to  the  bordera  of  Anatolia,  a 
transient  aucceaa  which  waa  apeedilr  annulled  by  the  adrent  of 
Ab4ki  Khin,  the  aon  of  HooUf^  In  the  next  war,  Beybara  again 
attacked  Ihs  Christiana,  bumins  their  churches  and  enalaTing  the 
neople.  Ho  took  Antioch,  with  horrible  carnage,  rdrancM  to 
Hims  and  Hamdh,  and  thence  returned  to  Cairo.  After  a  cam- 
paign afiainst  the  Tatars,  he  raraged  the  countir  around  Acre 
ithe  constant  object  of  hia  attacka),  and  the  "Asaaaaina,*'  ao 
long  the  terror  of  dynaatiea,  aubmitted  to  his  power.  About 
this  time  the  Tatars  renewed  their  inroads  and  besieged  Beyrah ; 
and  in  the  year  671  BcTbara  took  the  field  against  them  with  two 
ai-miea,  one  commanded  by  himself  in  person,  the  other  by 
Kala-oon  £I>Elfee.  In  the  battle  of  Beyrah  the  aultan  was 
completely  Tictorioua,  and  the  Tatara  fled  to  the  mountaina  of 
Kurdistan.  In  conaequenoe  of  thisrictory,  Armenia  again  fell  into 
his  hands,  and  waa  given  up  to  pillage.  Abaka  Khan  afterwarda 
waa  a^in  repulsed  at  BerraL  Nubia  alao  about  thia  time  acknow- 
ledgea  tho  authority  of  Beybara.  He  died  at  Damaacna  in  the  year 
67£  after  another  expedition  againat  Anatolia,  attended  with 
Tarioua  sncceaa,  in  which  the  Tatara  were  lei^ed  againat  him. 
Great  military  talenta,  coupled  with  the  moat  indefatigable  activity, 
Beybara  certainly  poaaeaaed,  but  he  need  hia  conqneata  onmercifUly ; 
on  many  occaaiona  he  raTaged  whole  prorinoea,  and  aacked  many 
towna,  putting  great  nnmben  of  the  innabitanta  to  the  aword.  The 
melancholy  annala  of  the  Crueadea  bear  ample  teatimony  to  thia 
fact ;  and  while  the  example  of  other  monarcha,  and  of  the  Franka 
themwlTea,  may  be  nrsed  aa  aome  palliation,  nerertheleaa  his  bar- 
barity remain!  an  in^liUt  blot  on  hia  chvact«r.  In  Egypt  he 
endeavoored  to  reform  aboaea  and  snppnaa  Tioe ;  and  nnmerona 
public  worka  were  executed  1^  hia  orders.  Damietta  waa  razed  and 
feboilt  farther  inland ;  and  the  mouth  of  tho  Nile  was  protected  by 
a  boom  a^nst  sudden  inrsBon.  He  repaired  the  fortificatioDS  of 
JUexandna  and  the  Phtfoa,  the  moaqns  £1-Axhar  in  Cairo,  and  the 
%alls  of  the  citadel,  and  built  the  great  mosqos  known  by  his 
Hams  to  the  north  of  the  city. 

■  The  son  and  successor  of  Beybara,  El-Helik  Es-8a*ced  Barskeh 
Khin,  waa  exiled  after  a  short  reign  of  two  yrsrs,  and  a  yonniRr 
brother  £l-'Adil  Salimish,  raiaed  to  the  throne,  KaU-oon  £l-Elies 
Acting  aa  regent  Thia  Msmlook  had  married  a  danghter  of  Bey* 
Imuv,  and  was  consequently  nearly  allisd  to  the  sultan.  He  nerer- 
theless  coufipired  asainat  him,  snd  wss  soon  proclaimed  king  1^ 
the  title  of  £M!elilK  £l-lCansoor.  Diatingoiahed  in  former  ware, 
lis  achieved  many  soccessss  dmring  his  reign  of  ten  ysara.  On  his 
acoesaion  he  deapatched  an  army  to  redoes  disturbances  in  Syris, 
and  took  Damascus.  Peace  waa  thns  established  in  that  province ; 
and  in  the  year  680  he  in  person  defeated  a  vary  auperior  force  of 
Tatars  and  raiaed  the  aiege  of  Rahabeh.  Later  in  hia  rei^  (in 
the  year  688)  he  besieged  Tripoli,  which  for  nearly  two  centoncs 
had  been  in  the  poesession  of  the  Christians  and  was  very  rich 
and  flourishing.  The  town  waa  aacked  and  its  nnfortunate  inhabi- 
tanta  put  to  the  aword.  Hia  memory  ia  atill  preasrred  in  Cairo  by 
hia  hosnital  and  mad-honae  adjoiniujg  hia  fine  mosqos  in  the 
princiiiai  street  of  the  cit^.  Thia  charitable  inatitution  he  is  ssid 
to  have  founded  as  ar*  exi>iation  for  great  severity  towards  the  citazens 
in  enforcing  an  obnoxious  edict  His  son,  El-Ashraf  Khalecl, 
rendered  himaelf  famona  by  the  sieffe  and  capture  (in  the  year  690) 
of  Acre,  the  last  stronghold  of  tns  Crasaders  in  Syria.  Many 
thousands  of  its  inhabitants  were  massacred;  and  10,000  who  ^vs- 
aentru  themselvea  before  the  aultan  and  demanded  ouarter  were 
alaughtered  in  cold  blood.  He  alao  took  Eneroom  in  691,  and  two 
years  after  was  sseasainated  in  Egypt  (▲.D.  1294). 

El-Melik  En-Nisir  Mohammad,  another  son  of  Kal&^Mn,  snc- 
«ecded  h<m  at  the  age  of  nine  years*  The  regent  Ketbooghi,  how- 
crer,  follow  vi  the  example  of  KaU*oon,  and  usurped  the  sove- 
reign tr,  with  the  title  M-Melik  El-'Adil.  Pestilence  and  famine 
were  followed  by  war  with  the  TaUrs,  who  sgain  ravaged  Syria. 
Kstboogh4  despatched  an  army  against  them,  but  the  valour  of 
ills  troops  was  onable  to  withstand  overpowering;  numbers.  Mid 
L4(glMn,  Kali-oon's  governor  in  Syria,  was  driven  into  Egypt  with 
an  immsnss  crowd  of  l^tivsa.  Ketboochi  wss  dspossd  on  ths 
alWstioB  that  hs  had  not  oommsndsd  m  psnon,  and  El-lCsUk 
.Q-Maasoor  Logecn  wss  tlsTsisdin  histtsad.     In  lifttls  mors  than 


two  years  thia  king  waa  dspossd  in  a  cmmnirmej.    His 
smiabls,and  bs  dssarvsd  a  bsttsr  rstuin  w  tas  sanity  sid  I 
he  showsd  to  his  sobjacts. 

A  short  period  of  oonfnslon  then  snsosd.  doing  vkfck  n  mm 
waa  nrochumsd  king.  En-KAair  Mohanaad,  tiwsiu.  ■■  rt 
lengtn  reeallsd  hvm  his  szils  at  Kar»k»  and  fssteiid  fa  fti 
year  698.  Haring  firmly  asUbUshsd  hSmaalf  in  Hgypi  hs  fai  at 
army  against  ths.  Tatan,  hnt  Bst  with  n  tsvns  nwrnm  m  Aa 
plains  <n  Hims ;  a  ssoond  szpsdition  pfovad  man  fatnsl^  oi 
£n-NUir,  then  only  ninstssn  yean  of  ag«»  gainad  •  Maaiy  al 
dedsivs  rictoty  over  ths  ansmy  nsar  PffTriT.  in  Iks  ycv  M 
The  battle  lasted  thrss  days  ;  duing  ths  flnt  tw« fkiMrilns 
not  dedsivs,  altboogh  En-KAiir  held  ths  ftsld ;  m  ths  thnd^ 
the  Tatars  wars  ntteny  ranted  tad  piuiiwd  for  Btay  hmm  tls 
sultan  on  his  sntry  into  Cairo  aftar  tUs  aeUsvoBsnt  wh  pnerirf 
by  1600  prisonsn»  sack  ons  eanyiDg  ths  hsad  sf  a  csiisdi  ddi 
in  ths  combat,  and  1000  otbar  hMds  wws  bens  «  Ibmsb  fa  tto 
procession.  Ein-Nlsir  ninsd  nntil  th«  ysar  T07.  whan  hs  «^ 
toKsrakandvolnntarilyabdieatsd.  HshndkagstmflsdqpiMI 
the  control  of  two  poiperfnl  simosv%  Bcyban  and  flEur;  ssd  a 
despair  of  throwing  off  thair  aseandsaey,  ha  than  snsnlr  vidM 
ths  reins  of  government  to  thoos  who  had  ls«g  imuf  kd«  Am 
Sinos  this  prince's  sccsssion  tha  Chiistiaas  nd  Jswi  sf  ~ 
snfbred  ths  most  ssvers  psrssentioB  (aictptiM  that  tf  I1-] 
which  had  yet  bafsllsn  thsm.  In  th«  yaar  700^  tksr  «■■  i 
to  wesr  bills  and  yellow  tnxhaaa  rsspsetivaly,  mm  fsMUa  It 
rids  on  horses  or  moles^  or  to  nodTs  any  GovanasBt  iiphj—l 
The  neople  took  sdvantaga  of  thsos  asaaufss  ti  dssbey  Hiy 
churches  and  synsgqns&  Tho  ehmhaa  eeatinnad  atat  fsr  shrt 
a  Tear ;  but  soma  tt  thoos  which  had  basadssUwysd^ 
rebnilt  at  ths  rs^nest  of  Laacaiia  oad  othsr  prfa 
event  of  this  psnod  was  a  gvwt  Mithqnaka  wUek  hdf 
Cairo,  giving  it  ths  appsoraaea  of  a  d^  daaolishsd  W a  da; 
Alexandria  and  othsr  towns  of  IftTP^  M  wd  •  %iH  ■> 
snflered  from  it  oonsidanbly. 

On  the  abdieation  of  Ea-Kldr,  B-lfalfk  lUl 
sd-Deen  Beyban  II.  waa  salntsd  floltu ;  hat  sn 
recovered  his  eooiags^  and  having  ooUoetad  ■■  si  . 
Dsmssens,  whars  Sa  was  •cknowlaijgsd,  and  ttsMi  ts  Imi 
enterinff  Cairo  withoot  oppodtfaa.  B-Vadteflv  fc^  M  « « 
approaen,  and,  nsvsr  a  Cafoorits  iff  tha  poonli^  hs  wss  ilfaihd  si 
his  arit  from  tha  nstrapoMiL  by  n  cwwd  sf  ths  ijtl—^  whs  hiid 
him  with  aboss^  and  pdM  Ua  with  itoMn.  B-SMrvvfir 
ascsndad  t 


the  third  time 


ths  thfons  iff 


authority  into  his  own  hand&    Iht 


of  hfaihwi 

fa» 


dtfa] 


period  of  profonnd  psaes^  dnriqg  wUA  hi  aomq/k 
proving  his  dsmiaioa^  and  in  sMbaUish^  CUi 
penecntion  of  tha  ChrfaMsan  iwuUMid  inTfl*  nd 
chorehes  in  E^ypt  wars  ilMtimysd  hj  esstda  fin 
Ths  soltsn  thtaatsnsd  s  gnisnl  Miinn  if  *■  ilki 
Cairo  and  EI-Fostati   tha  Ghriiliaa%   hmmwm,  tsai 
thsmselves  br  asttinc  firs  to  rmj  mmij  ■a^[Mi  Msi 
ths  mstxopous;  matt  tnrtH  iMOid.  nd  wm 
UnsUaf  wars  ixsontBdi     Thi  thwiti  ai  Um 
KAsir  to  pannit  tho  psopli  to  wudsr  nd  pta 
whom  thsy  nd^t  msit  la  te  iUiili;  sad  Um 
bsfofs  snactsd  wan  nffsnom^  mmnti 
dsmdingi 

Ths  SODS  sf  En-K4dr  iaHowid  htai  la  i 
of  most  of  thorn  wars  ahott  nd 
Dosn  Aboo-Bskr,  Klplahmf  'AJ 
hdb'^d^Dssn  Ahmad,  E»«lih 
Zsyn-sd-Dsen  ShAsbd^  nd  I 
wsre  only  rsissd  to  ths  thioai  to  hi 
After  thess»  ths  solten  Bamm  immnm 
his  brothsr,  Ea-IMllh  flsWh  sdi  PiiiH  a 
a  man  wall  kaova  to  jtadwiti  iff  Egjpkm 
regdnad  Us  aathority,  litoid  Wfia  y<Hi% 
ths  swords  of  hfa  asaloiki  la  Om  qpfaad 
boUt  in  ths  opsa  idms  bsassA  Om  cttdfal  iff  CMHk 
Memlook  kings  bring  ths hfaftHy to  Om  aoMriM  iffaaivtaiif 

Thsss  mmVL-uSmm  HidrdlPisa  Biamm  fM  sf  ■** 
hafEtf),  dspossd  ia  dz  Bwte ;  IMiiMaEMB  te^r 
an  nnfortnnats  prinesb  whon  n|ga  fMHd  aa^y  Mi  Ail 
ofths/oManl  caliphs  nd^Mwrisi  if  Om 

amasniby  whom  hs  was  nltta 
'AU-sd-iSssn,  ths  dstia  s( 
celebrated  Bsihook  I 
brothexof  thslastU 

soltan,  ha  nnsQosa 
year  784 ;  in  790  L.. 
non  dathreasd.  tk'- 
Tha  saltan  Idh> 


ealfee 
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nov  nnUisputeti  master  of  Egypt  He  wu  ih«  fint  prince  of  the 
l>jTkMgty  of  Burgee  or  CircMeun  Uemlooki.  Ae  tne  preceding 
iynMMtj  wms  foaaded  bj  the  Turkish  Memlookt  of  Ee-Sdlin  Eiyoob, 
■o  this  dynasty  was  composed  of  the  Circassian  slaTes  whom  those 
kincs  from  time  to  time  bought  with  the  riew  of  itrengthening 
thtir  power.  They  were  originally  placed  in  garrison  •towns,  and 
kenee  their  name  Burgu,  dffni/ying  **  of  a  tower  or  castle.  **  It  is 
worthy  of  remark  that,  while  many  of  the  saltans  of  both  these 
dynasties  held  an  insecure  tenure  of  iwwer,  many  of  the  former 
vitt  with  a  riolent  death,  but  few  of  the  latter.  The  reign  of 
Owkook.is  memorable  for  his  war  with  Teemoor,  or  Teemoor-leng, 
sommonlr  called  bj  us  Tamerlane,  who  had  extended  his  conqneets 
towards  his  dominions,  but  found  him  not  nnprenared,  for  be  had 
fore«een  the  threatened  danger.  In  the  year  795,  Kari-Tooeuf, 
loid  of  EUMedeeyeh,  and  Ahmad  Ibn-Uweys,  fuUan  of  Baghdid, 
fled  to  hb  court  for  succour.  The  inhabitants  of  Edeaea  had  been, 
pat  to  the  sword,  and  Aleppo  was  menaced  with  a  similar  cata> 
strophe,  when  Rarkook  at  the  head  of  bis  armr  came  to  its  relief. 
Ahmad  was  reinstated  in  BaghdAd,  as  a  yassal  of  Barkook;  and 
toon  after  the  'Othminles  Bayezeed,  commonly  called  by  lu  Bi^azet, 
concluded  a  treaty  with  the  sultan  of  EgTpt  His  designs  against 
India  direrted  Teemoor  from  his  projects  in  Syria,  but  BarkooK  oon* 
tinned  rigilant  and  br  erery  means  souffht  to  insure  the  safety  of 
his  kingdom.  He  died  suddenly  in  801.  much  beloTed  by  his 
•objects  and  regarded  by  less  powerful  chiefs  as  their  strongest 
holwark  i^g^nst  the  Tatar  monarch.  He  was  called  "Sheykh'* 
for  his  wisdom  and  learning,  and  combined  with  these  qualities 
those  of  a  skilful  general  and  a  good  king.  He  was  active,  warr, 
«ad  proTident,  and  possessed  the  military  talents  of  Beybars  m-ith< 
«ot  his  sererity.  He  seems  to  have  been  fond  of  riches  and  dis* 
play,  and  he  eertainlr  left  his  treasury  in  a  Tsry  floorishing 
eoodUtion,  besides  much  wealth  in  stores,  slaTes,  horses,  and  the 
liks. 

HU  son,  El-MeUk  En-Nisir  Abu-s.Sa'idit  Farag,  feU  a  vrey  to 

Intestine  troubles  and  the  inroads  of  the  inrader.     He  had  0Ter< 

come  a  rerolt  of  the  governor  of   Syria,  when    Teemoor  agtdn 

threatened  that  prorince.     Kari*Yoosuf  and  Ahmad  sought  refuge 

with  the  son  or  their  former  protector,  and  Farag's  refusing  to 

botray  his  guests  gare  occaiion  to  the  enemy  to  continue  the  war  ; 

«  battle  was  fought,  Farag  was  defeated,  Aleppo  and  Hims  fell  into 

the  hands  of  the  victor,  and  the  Egyptian  forces  returned  end  were 

concentrated  in  Egypt.     Intimidated,  however,  by  the  fall  of  his 

Ally  Bsiazet,  Farag  sent  an  embassy  to  Teemoor  with  presents  and 

offers  of  amity,  and  at  length  concluded  a  poacs  at  the  saerifioe  of 

territory.     Teemoor  died  in  the  year  807  (a.d.  1405),  and  Farag  was 

ffepering  an  expedition  to  recover  his  Syrian  possessions^  when  he 

was  surprised  in  nis  palace  by  an  insurrection,  headed  by  his  brother, 

'Abd-el-' Axeez,  and  compelled  to  take  to  flight    The  people  believing 

thAt  he  had  perished  proclaimed   £l<Mansoor  *Abd-el-*Axees  his 

■accessor.     In  the  •p*ce  of  less  than  three  months,  however,  he  was 

depoeed  in  favour  of  Fang,  who  thenceforth  reified  at  Damascus, 

mtil  the  caliph  El-Musta'een  bi-Uah,   at  the  instigation  of  the 

emeer  Sheykh  El-Mshmoodee,   who  had  raised  an   army,  boldly 

declared  himself  sultan,  by  an  appeal  to  religion  gained  numbers 

to  his  side,  instituted  criminal  proceedings  against  Farag  on  the 

plea  of  iM  exactions  which  he  had  been   forced  to  levy  for  the 

conduct  of  the  war  against  Teemoor,  and  accomplished  his  death. 

Farag  was  beheaded  m  the  month  of  Safar  in  the  Tear  815,  and 

his  corpse  was   left    unburied.      Abu-l-MahAsin    ^ves  him  the 

character  of  an  extravagant,  cruel,  and  voluptuous  king. 

El-MusU'een  bi-Uih,  with  the  title  of  ELMcUk  El^idfl  Abu-l- 
Fadl,  began  his  reign  well ;  bat  he  had  appointed  £l>Mahmoodee 
his  viiir  as  a  reward  for  his  services,  and  this  powerful  and 
vigorous  chief  soon  obliged  him  to  abdicate  and  eventuaUy  exiled 
him  to  Alexandria,  where  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  days. 

El-Uelik  El>Mu-eiyad  Abu-n>Nasr  Sheykh  El-Mahmoodee  (origin- 
ally a  mf  mlook  of  Barkook's)  waged  three  successful  wars  in  Syria, 
in  the  first  of  which  he  was  guilty  of  a  breach  of  faith  in  putting 
to  death  the  governor  of  Damascus  and  part  of  the  garrison  of  that 
city,  after  thev  had  surrendered  on  promise  of  safety.  He  reigned 
peacefullv  in  Egypt,  and  his  name  is  recorded  as  that  of  a  king  who 
studied  the  happiness  of  his  subjects  and  favoured  the  learned,  who 
counted  him  among  their  number.  But  he  was  avaricious ;  although 
one  might  judge  the  contrary  from  his  beautiful  mosque  and  the 
minarets  oyer  the  Bdb-Zuweyleh  in  Cairo,  held  to  be  among  the 
chief  ornaments  of  the  city. 

Three  kings  followed  in  rapid  saccession : — El-Mudhaflar  Ahmad, 
a  son  of  El'Mu-eiyad,  under  two  years  of  ace  at  his  accession,  Edh* 
Dhahir  Tatar,  and  his  infant  son,  £*-Sihh  Mohammad,  who  was 
deposed  by  Barsabay  £d*Dukmdkee.  This  Memlook  assumed  the 
^tle  of  £1- Malik  £1-Aahraf,  and  worthily  continued  the  prosperous 
rcten  of  El-Mu-eiyad.  In  power  and  virtue  he  ranks  second  only 
to  Barkook  among  all  the  kings  of  this  dynasty.  Hs  Is  known  in 
European  history  by  his  expedition  in  827  (a  d.  1424)  against 
John  III.,  king  of  Cyprus,  who  became  his  vassal,  and  bT  the 
part  he  took,  about  seTen  years  later,  in  the  dissensions  of  the  Jioose 
ti  Sevoy  and  the  goTemment  of  Cypnu.     He  ruled  for  seTenteen 


years  with  mat  elemener.  and'  died  in  841.     El-'Anes  Tooeuf, 
his  eon,  was  deposed  by  El-Mansoor  Aboo-Sa'eed  Jakmak  £l.*AU-ee. 
a  good  prince,  and  a  pation  of  the  learned.     After  a  peaceful 
reign  he  abdicated  at  the  sge  of  about  eighty  years  in  faTour 
of  hii  son,   El-Mansoor  Abu-s-Sa'&dit  *Othman,  who  was  oTer- 
thrown   by  the    intrigues  of    the  caliph    El-Kaim  bi-amri-lUh, 
and  was  succeeded  by  an   sgrd  Memlook,  El-Ashraf-Abu-n-Nasr 
Eynil,  followed  by  his  son,  El-Mu-eiyad  Shihab-ed-Deen  Abn-l- 
Fet-h  Ahmad.     Edh-Dhihir  SeTf-ed-Deen-Kh6ahkadam,  a  Greek 
by  birth,  superseded  him,  reigning  himself  for  seven  years,  with 
equity  and  oeni^ity,   presenting  a  contrast  to  the  cruelty  and 
oppression   of  his   sppointed  successor,   £d>Dh4hir  Aboo-Sa*eed 
Bilbay  El-Ala-ee,  which  caused  the  kttor's  fall  and  the  eleTation 
of  the  sultan  Aboo-8a*eed  Temsrbeg  Edh-Dhihiree,  who,  in  hi* 
turn,  was  depoeed  to  make  room  for  El-Ashraf  Kait  Bct,  a  prince 
who  desenres  especial  notice  for  his  struggles  with  tne  Tnrka^. 
whereby  the  conquest  of  Egypt  by  the  Forte  was  deferred  for  a  few 
years.    After  ik  period  of  quiet  which  followed  his  accession,  he 
was  alarmed  by  the  rictory  gained  by  Mehsmet  II.  oTer  hie  ally 
the  king  of  Persia,  and  posted  a  considerable  force  on  the  fh>nticr 
of  Syria.     The  aucc eases  of  the  conqnerof  of  Constantinople  made 
him  desire  to  abdicate;  but  the  emeers  prayed  him  to  defend  hie 
rights,  and  he  oonsec^nently  prepared  for  the  war.     The  death  of 
liUhemet,  and  the  disssnsioBs  between  Bsjaxet  II.  and  Jem  (or 
^zim)  temporarily  reh'eTsd  him  of  these  apprehensions.     The  fall 
of  Jem,  howcTer,  and  his  arriTal  at  the  Egyptian  court,  implicated 
the  Memlook  saltan  in  the  quarrel ;  and  on  the  final  oTertnrow  of 
this  prince  Kilt  Bev  m%kU  sure  of  a  war  with  the  more  fortunate 
Bigaxet,  and  himesu  beg^an  aggrrssiTS  measures,  intercepted  the 
Turkish  caraTan  of  pilgnms,  and  an  ambassador  from  India  who 
was  on  his  way  to  Constantinople  with  presents,  and  took  Tarsusi 
and  Adansh.     A  remonstranoo  from  B^azet  was  answered  by  %» 
•ucceaaful  attack  on  his  Asiatia  commander,  'AU-ed-Dowleh.     lib 
the  meantime  Tarsus  and  Adanch  were  recovered  from  him ;  buti 
the  emeer  El-Ezbekee,  to  whom  was  entrusted  the  conduct  of  all 
future  wars,  being  despatched  against  these  towns,  retook  them,, 
defeated  an  army  sent  to  chastiso  him,  and  annexed  Karamania.^ 
Another  force  was  speedilv  equipped,  and  took  the  field  in  898 1 
conditions  of  peace  were  refused,  cuid  considerable  success  attended 
the  Turkish  arma.     El-Exbekee  was,  therefore,  again  ordered  toft 
Syria ;  a  Turkish  squadron  conveying  troci4  was  dispersed,  and^ 
at  Tarsus  he  gave  battle.     The  result  was  at  first  unfavourable  toi 
the  MemlooM,  whose  commander,  however,  rallied  them  under 
coTer  of  the  night,  and  succeeded  in  surprising  and  totally  defeat*- 
ing  the  Turks.     Long  nsgotiationa  followed  Uiis  victory ;  and  atl 
length  Kiit  Bey,  who  was  always  most  anxious  for  peace,  cededf 
the  disputed  towns  of  Tarsus  and  Adaneh,  and  secured  repose^ 
during  the  rest  of  hb  days.     He  died  in  901,  hsTing  designated  £1- 
Melik  En-l)4sir  Abu-e-aa'idit  Mohammad  as  his  succeesor.     Thi» 
weak  and  barbaroos  king  was  put  to  death  after  four  years,  daring 
which  he  was  deposed,  and  Kinaooh,  samamed  KhamsameeTeh, 
and  F«dh-Dhihir  Abu-n-Nasr  Kinsooh  were  successiTelj  installed. 
The  first  reigned  but  elcTen  days,  and  the  latter  abdicated  after 
five  months  of  mat  difficultr  and  danger.     On  the  death  of  En* 
Niair,  El-AshrJ  Kinsooh  J4nbal4t  waa  elsTated  to  the  throne^ 
hut  six  months  sufficed  to  aooomplish  hie  fall,  and  he  waa  fortunatlt 
in  preeenring  his  life.    The  next  saltan,  El-Mslik  El-'Adil  Too* 
min  Bey,  was  acknowledged  both  in  Egypt  and  Syria.     He,  how* 
OTer.  was  OTerthrown  and  killed  in  a  few  months. 

The  Memlooks  now  compelled  Kinsooh  El-Ohooree  to  assumt^ 
the  dangerous  dinity,  with  the  title  of  El-Melik  El-Ashraf.  Thfe 
prince  Tery  unwulingly  yielded.  His  preTious  life  shows  him  te 
naTS  been  both  Tirtuoua  and  learned  ;  and  he  proTed  himself  to  b^ 
an  able  ruler.  After  an  unsoecessful  expedition  against  the  Portu* 
ffucse  in  the  East,  he  reioned  in  peace  until  the  year  915,  when 
Kurkood,  Uie  father  of  Selim  I.,  the  Turkish  sultan,  obtained* 
his  protection  and  assistance.  ETcnte  similar  to  those  whlclk 
accompanied  the  end  of  Jem  followed ;  and  Selim  aTailed  himssif 
of  a  pretext  to  declare  war  against  EflOnP^*  ^^  ^'*^  reverse  which 
the  Egyptians  suffered  occurred  to  an  army  commanded  by  ' Ali-ed- 
Dowleh,  formerly  defeated  by  Kiit  Bct,  but  now  in  the  pay  of  £1- 
Ghooree.  The  winter  was  passed  by  the  latter  in  preparing  ener* 
^tically  for  the  inoTitable  struggle,  and  in  the  spring  hs  adTanced 
m  person.  Selim,  on  his  part,  pretended  to  march  towards  I'^naia ; 
but  at  the  same  time  he  sent  to  demand  of  El-Ghooree  wherefore 
he  oppoeed  hb  .passage  and  commanded  in  person  on  the  frontier. 
El-Ghooree  replied  that  his  was  merely  an  army  of  obserTation. 
and  that  he  was  desirous  of  mediating  between  Selim  and  Ismi'eei 
Shih.  Selim,  howcTer,  rapidly  advanced,  refused  to  listen  to  an 
attempt  at  negotiation,  ana  waa  met  by  El-Ohoorse  on  the  plain  of 
Maij-Dabik,  near  Aleppo.  A  lon^p  and  aanguinaiy  battle  enaasd, 
and  victory  declared  lor  neither  side,  antU  Kheyr  B«t,  command* 
ing  the  nfht  wing,  .and  El-Ghat^ee  the  1^  of  the  Egyptian 
army,  basely  deserted  to  the  tnemy  with  their  treopa.  The  eoitrt 
then  gaTe  way  and  fled  in  ntter  oonfasion,  notwithstMiding  thi 
efforu  of  the  saltan  to  rally  them.  He  waa  trampled  to  daath  by. 
hit  routed  oaTaliy,  while  (Mooidiog  to  loine)  la  the  act  of  pnjtm^ 
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tioa  of  aajr  i;iit  a  Turk. 

ill  review] r.g  the    f*n>i  d-ri-g  »Li:a    E^jpt 
guvfirned  by  independent  Mosliia  princes,  is  Is  iie- 


V'U      t'JL 


conhider  the  Bpirit  of  the  tixcea  tid  tbe  p<:ple  crer  vsoa 

they  ruled.     Thej  succeeded  to  the  5-,TeriT:*it  of  Ci:-::n:rl3i 

wum  out  by  iocessaDt  warfare,  oTermn  bj  lar^i^  hordei* 

and  delisted  by  the  rule  of  the  Lower  Empire.     Egypt  had 

lung  Ktru^;(;led  against  the  s^arerj  to  whirh  it  wv  cos- 

dcmnt^I,  and  the   history  of  the  list  thrse  dynasties  cf 

rharauhs  evinces  the  patriotisoi  wlj:h  yet  aLi2:ia£ed  her 

pbuplc.     But  the  successive  tyranny  cf  the  Persians,  the 

Orcokn,  and  the  Romans  appears  to  have  annihilated  their 

nationality;  and  when  the  Arabs  invaded  the  country,  these 

eausos,  combined  with  religious  strife,  induced  the  people 

to  afTord  to  the  conquerors  every  assistance  in  their  power. 

liut  the  chsuj^ful  rule  of  the  lieutenants  and  the  tronblet 

of  the  caliplis   debarred  Eg}'pt  (except  at  times  under 

the  Boneo-Tooloon  and  the  Ikhsheedeeyeh)  from  profiting  by 

the  enlightenment  of  the  race  who  held  the  dominion  over 

it,  until  the  conquest  by  the  F4timees.     The  caliphs  of 

that  dynasty  contributed  in  a  great  degree  to  restore  to 

I'VXP^  Bomc  portion  of  its  ancient  prosperity,  and  with  the 

hiiuso  of  Kiyoob  it  attained  its  greatest  military  glniy-  under 

the  Muslims;  but  the  edifices  erected  during  the  rule  of 

the  two  dynasties  of  Memlook  king%  the  libraries  collected 

in  Cairo  at  that  ])oriod,  and  the  learned  men  who  then 

flouriMhud  would  pr»int  to  it  as  the  age  in  which  literature 

and  the  arts  were  cultivated  with  the  most  success,  a  sure 

ovidoncQ  of  the  internal  prosperity  of  any  country.     This 

iii  the  morn  surprifliug  when  wo  consider  the  state  of  Syria, 

which  li.ul   Ion;;  before  their  accession  fallen   a   prey  to 

intoHtino  w.irH  uiid  tho  rava^^s  of  the  Tatars,  the  Crusaders, 

and  otUiT  inv.idcn,  and  alw)  bear  in  mind  the  constitution 

of  their  ^iiviMrinicnt,  in  which  tho  more  powerful  chiefs 

wt«rn  I'onxtantiy  aiming  at  tho  sjprcme  authority;  and  the 

pi.u'tii'n  of  pun-huriiu^  mcmlooks,  and  rearing  them  in  the 

hituRi'lioliU  of  till)  fimat  to  enable  their  mastera  to  maintain 

thiMr  AfiMidtMiry  iiu>;ui(>ntcd  the  number  of  these  aspirants 

to  ili'i  tlii><n(>.     Thi'so  nIiivoa  woro,  unlike  the  Bahrees  (who 

w«  ri'  lh«  'Curl. I'll  Monilooks  of  En-SAlih  Eiyoob),  chiefly 

riii.i:-.itiiiM •,  who  iftiTwanli  compascd  tho  Second  (or  Bur- 

^i«)  I>>h:t>iv.     Miiiiy  of  tho  Mcmlo<ik  sultans  rivalled  in 

iiiibinryni'hioMoiHMiLii  thu  f;r\>at  Salaiin,  and  even  penetrated 

InrihMr  llmii  li«  in  thrir  foreign  expeditions.     In  Cairo  are 

•nil  M»ii  Ihn  finmit  sitecimens  of  Arab  arohitecture,  olmoet 

oUdaiiHK  dui  tui;  the  p«rit>d  comprised  under  the  domination 


the  libniiM  d  im 
ttOttdvom  of  that  city,tboi|^ 
&•  Tnkiih  mqusl, an orncy 
^^7  ▼?«  utt  beat  aad  nuxt  eonaidenUs  d  tk«  rf 
a=ii,  Mbdbra  ivmarkad,  the  Bninatf 
ovtt^  to  the  Inetering  one  cf  thai 
of  keraiDg  of  the  Eaftoiwii 
^  rrx  icea  dt  the  hzitorj  of  Efgrpt  wa  haTe  giiww 
ii=9=^  :i  die  Bsate  cf  eoBmereeb  taxation,  &c,  mdathi 
VBiTinTia  Tkoee  obIj  wbo  limve  road  the  Aimb  historin  U 
iu  isii  cste  Eaucn  eoBBtriee  can  ai^ndale  the  |wnl 
tCjer  fe  i»  frmt\%mwm  baaed  on  Iheir  anthoritj. 

Is -erea  bt  tadiona  and  vnpRs&talile  to  fcObw  the  teib 
zt  TxTxis^  xjavje  and  tyiann j  vbidt  an  frwa  thii  tins 
:r9euad  to  i^  aadcnt  of  Egyplian  bistotj.    Althoa^ 
afparently    deatfpjod    tiia    pow   cf  tti 
M-zsnlysks,  be  tbovght  it  wiee  to  eoacOhta  Aen,  ladtt 
xiTiXzx  rv«etr-fosr  bsya  orer  tho  aulitafj  pcofi&Mi  cf 
iLto  vfaidi  bo  derided  E^jp^  labjeet  lo  tb 
'  of  a  paiha,  whoao  eoondl  vaa  fonad  d 
Tnzxisb  diiafs  (^iUeee),  whib  one  of  Iba  bcyi  held 
poat  cf  Sberkb  d-Beled»  or  GoiTanior  of  tht  Hdrn- 
pdi^  an  cffioer  who  became  an  olgeet  of  bated  to  tbi 
Ibis  lyateffl  vne  baguL  bj  SdUa,  tad  coB- 
by  Ua  ancceeioc.     For  nairij  two  eentaiiM  thi 
pasbaa  were  Boatlr  obeyed;  but  Iba  aahitifit 
U  beeoaaing  Sbeykb  el-Belea  waa  tba  Iniitfdl  cams  fli 
intzigne  aiki  mnrdar.     Tbo  Memlooka  who  tiMa  hiU 
power  in  Eigypi  were  called  the  Qbni^  thai  baiag  Us 
Lame  of  the  tnbb  to  whieb  tbey  are  aaid  to  boTa  at  fat 
generally  belonged  ;  and  tbey  eontinnanj  boa|^  dBi«»  d 
Ciicaasian  or  Geoigian  laoa^  to  anDplytba  plaea  of  cbildiiB, 
for  they  did  not  infeennany  witn  natiTea  of  fop^i  laf 
women  of  mora  noitbem  dimatee  are  gaMiw  aitbv 
barren  or  bear  aicklj  oAspring  in  jbat  country,    tint  thiy 
lacked  the  anreat  aouoe  of  power ;  fewpoeeeeaad  any  faHily 
tiea ;  but  at  the  eame  time  tba  akvee  in  gnanl  vwt 


os^er  chit  fib 


remarkably  faithful  to  tbeir  patrona.  Aftor  two  enfeBiii^ 
the  beya  gradnallj  incTBaaed  in  powei;  untH  tba  nth»' 
rity  of  the  peaha  waa  abnoat  nominalp  aad  tba  gBim- 
ment  became  a  militaiy  dlinicfaj.  Tbb  bringi  na  lo  ths 
rise  of  the  celebrated  AH  Bcj.  He  waa  creeled  BhiTU 
el-Bcled  in  AJL  1177;  bnt|  baling  reimged  bimnlf  earn 
old  enemy  who  bad  aH&adnated  Alfa  niaat«^  to  wh« 
he  owed  his  eleratiun  to  tbe  rank  of  bey,  be  Aoii^ 
after  fled  to  Syria,  and  took  vafngo  witb  tba  aofianor  of 
Jerusalem,  and  tbence  went  to  Aera^  where  tte  Sbqtt 
Dhihtr  became  hia  friend ;  and  that  eame  year  be  latanrf 
to  Cairo  in  bia  former  c^Mcity  of  Bbcykb  el-Bdid.  b 
1179  his  enemiee  again  oompeQed  bim  to  ie^  Mihi 
betook  himaelf  tbie  time  to  EmT obmb,  once  moie  to  ntan 
to  Egypt;  after  which  he  gained  incraeaed  powv.  Ka 
favourite  memlook,  Mohammad  Aboo-Dbabab^  pmad  n- 
^ateful,  and,  while  eqioying  tbe  bi^eat  powei^  aalnai 
into  a  conspiracy  against  bia  Ufa ;  but  after  leedwi^i  lb 
preaenta  of  the  boetile  bcja,  bo  doDonacad  tbca  to  ki 
master,  who  wonld  not  liatan  to  warah^  of  bia  MdMd 
treachery. 

In  the  year  1183  (A.a  1768)  tbo  Fotto  dnaadrf  At 
assistance  of  hiHx  Bay  in  the  Bnarfan  war.  an  ocdv  wliib 
he  waa  abont  to  obey,  lAaa  ba  waa  apprind  of  tbi  dip^ 
ture  of  a  maaaenger  witb  a  flimiB  rlaianiling  Ua  bmi  li 
haying  been  f alaely  aoenaed  ol  OnBatontiMpie  of  lafarmt 
to  aid  the  Roiaiana  and  throw  off  Ua  an^gjinra  Bt 
caused  the  bearer  of  tbia  order  to  be  wayhid  aad  prt  lo 
death,  and  haTing  pniiBmd  buMaU  of  Iha  fi«i%  ba  o» 
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the  beys,  showed  them  the  document,  and  aided  by 
>f  his  own  household  persuaded  the  council  to  expel 
isha,  and  declare  Egypt  independent  The  SheyUi 
r  took  part  in  this  rebellion,  and  the  ptsha  of 
K*u8  was  beaten  by  him  between  Mount  Lebanon  and 
IS.  A  period  of  good  but  yigorous  govemment  and 
quillity  followed  these  erents  in  Egjrpt,  notwithstand- 
9  yery  heavy  imposts  levied  for  the  replenishment  of 
iasury ;  and  Ali's  generals  gained  for  him  extended 
abroad.  Mohammad  Aboo-Dhahab  was  despatched 
ibia,  and  entered  Mecca,  where  the  Shereef  was 
id ;  and  another  bey  traversed  the  eastern  shores  of 
)d  Sea.  After  the  expedition  to  Arabia,  Mohammad 
arched  into  Syria  to  assist  the  Sheykhl)h4hir  against 
orto,  and  the  co-operation  of  the  Russians  was 
ided.  A  successful  campaign  terminated  before  the 
Df  Damascus,  the  siege  of  which  was  abandoned  when 

brought  to  a  clcee,  and  Mohammad  Bey  returned 
irge  forces  to  Egypt     This  man,  loaded  with  benefits . 
I  patron,  now  openly  rebelled  ;  and  being  joined  by 
enemies,  at  the  nead  of  whom  was  Ismail,  chief  of 
lard,  he  advanced  on  Cairo,  and  All  escaped  to  his 

ally,  Sheykh  DhAhir,  the  prince  of  Acre.  These 
took  place  the  year  1 1 86.  Mohammad  Bey  was  then 
3d  Sheykh  el-Beled.  Ali  Bey,  in  the  meanwhile,  in 
iction  with  his  ally,  gained  various  advantages  in 
and,  on  the  information  that  his  return  was  desired 
ypt,  he  collected  a  small  force,  assisted  by  Sheykh 
r  and  a  Russian  squadron,  and  determined  on  attempt- 
)  recover  his  power.  He,  however,  fell  inlo  an 
M^ade  near  Es-S&llheeyeh,  and  was  wounded  by  one 
i  memlooks  named  Mur^  (afterwards  MurAd  Bey), 
i  to  the  citadel,  and  poiaoned  by  Mohammad  Bey. 
terminated  tho  career  of  the  famous  Ali  Bey,  a  man 

energy,  talents,  and  ambition  bear  a  strong  reaem- 
\  to  those  of  the  later  Mchemet  Ali 
bammad  Bey  continued  Sheykh  el-Beled,  tendered  huB 
kuce  to  the  Porte,  and  was  invested  wilh  the  pashalik. 
icn  entered  S}Tia,  and  severely  chastLsed  Sheykh 
r,  taking  Qaza,  Joppa,  and  Acre  itsell  Joppa  was 
by  fissault,  and  suffered  a  massacre  of  its  inhabitants, 
lcfc  was  pillaged.  At  tho  latter  place  the  pasha 
aly  died.  His  mosque  in  Cairo  is  the  latest  fine 
1611  of  Arab  architecture,  and  is  not  unworthy  of  its 
days. 

)  chief  competitors  for  power  were  now  Ismail, 
ju,  and  Murid,  the  first  of  whom  was  speedily 
Dd,  the  contest  continuing  between  the  two  latter  beys. 
im  at  length  succeeded  in  causing  himself  to  be  pro- 
id  Sheykh  el-Beled,  and  Mur4d  contented  himself  with 
Bee  of  Emeer  el-HAgg,  or  chief  of  the  pilgrims ;  but 
rrangemont  was  not  destined  to  be  of  long  continuance ; 
ent  quarrel  resulted  in  a  recourse  to  arms,  and  that 
in  a  peace  of  three  years'  duration,  during  which  the 
3yB  held  an  equal  sway.  In  the  year  1200  the  Porte 
tched  Hassan  Capitan  (properly  KapoodAn)  Pasha  (or 
AdminJ),  with  a  Turkish  force,  to  reduce  the  turba- 
Memlooks  to  obedience,  and  to  claim  the  annual 
&  MurM  Bey  was  defeated  at  Er-RahmAneeyeh,  and 
arks  advanced  to  Cairo,  desolating  the  country,  and 
;  according  to  their  almost  invariable  practice  on  sach 
ons.  The  metropoUs  opened  its  gates  to  Hasan  Pash% 
ietermincd  on  pursuing  the  beys  to  Upper  Egypt, 
^  he  despatched  a  largo  portion  of  his  army,  and  a 
inary  conflict  took  place.     But  a  war  with  Russia  re- 

this  commander  to  Constantinople.  Ismail  was 
created  Sheykh  el-Belcd,  and  he  held  that  post  until 
rrible  p^^gue  of  the  year  1205,  in  which  ho  perished, 
ance  it  is  commonly  called  the  "  Plague  of  Ismail" 
leath  caused  the  return  of  Ibrahim  and  Mnr^;  acd 


eight  yean  after,  int4^]]iflenfie  of  the  arrival  at  Alexiodria  of 
a  French  army  of  36,000  men,  commanded  by  OomiiI 
Bonaparte^  xmited  these  chiefs  in  a  common  caoMi 

On  the  18th  May  1798,  this  expedition,  oonaisUng 
of  IS  sail  of  the  line,  6  frigatei^  and  12  Tesaels  of  a 
smaller  size,  saUed  from  Toulon,  and  made  the  coast  of 
Egypt  on  the  1st  July.  The  troops  were  landed  near 
AlaTsndria,  and  the  city  fell  by  assanlt  on  the  5th  of  that 
month.  The  French  conquest  and  occnpatioD  of  I^gypt 
belong  to  European  history  ;  a  recapitulation  of  the  princi^ 
pal  events  of  the  period  wH  therefore  sujQIoe  in  thia  plaoe^ 
The  Memlooks  scooted  to  despise  their  antagomst,  and 
hastened  to  chastise  him:  at  Shibirrees  they  attackeid  th» 
French  and  were  repulsed;  bat,  nothing  disooaraged,  they' 
collected  all  their  forces,  exceeding  60,^X)  men,  nnder  the 
command  of  Murid,  and  entrenched  themselvee  at  £mb4beh, 
opposite  Caira  Here  was  fought  the  battle  which  has  been 
dignified  with  the  name  of  that  of  the  Pyramids.  European 
tacticB  completely  bewildered  the  Memlooks :  their  famona 
cavalry  was  received  on  the  bayonets  of  the  French  squaroa; 
a  galling  fire  of  grape  and  mnsketry  mowed  down  their  ranka ; 
and  of  this  great  army  only  about  2500  horse  escaped  with 
Mur4d  Bey,  while  15,000  men  of  all  arms  fell  on  the  fiehi 
of  battlei  Having  made  himself  master  of  Cairo,  Bonaparte 
despatched  Qenend  Desaix  to  efiect  the  conquest  of  Upper 
Egypt,  and  the  ancoess  of  the  Eastern  expedition  seeined 
secured.  But,  ten  days  after  the  victory  of  Embibeh,  the 
battle  of  the  Kile  annihi]at>ed  the  French  fleet  in  Aboo* 
Keer  (Aboddr)  Bay,  and  most  materially  influenced  the 
future  condnct  of  the  war.  On  this  point,  Napoleon  him- 
aelf  says,  **  La  pcrte  de  la  bataiUe  d'Abonkir  eut  one  grande 
inflnence  snr  lee  affedres  d'E^jypte  et  m6me  inr  eeUee  da 
monde;  \a,  flotte  Fran^aise  laavte,  I'sKp^dition  de  Syne 
n'^proavait  point  d'obatades,  rartiUerie  de  ai^  se  trana* 
portait  siirement  et  fadlemcnt  ao-deU  da  dtert,  et  Saint- 
Jean<d'Acre  n'arrfitait  point  Parmte  Fran^aise.  La  flotte 
Franeaise  d^troite,  le  divan  s'enhardit  k  declarer  la  guerre 
k  la  France.  L'annto  perdit  an  grand  appui,  sa  poaitio:t 
en  J^lgypte  changea  totaiement,  et  NapoUon  dot  renonccr 
k  Fespoir  d'asseoir  k  jamais  la  pniswnce  Frangaiae  dane 
rOccidentparle8rWtatadere]^6ditiond'Egypte.''i  Tho 
disastrous  expeditioa  into  Syria,  wndertaken  for  the  purpose 
of  frustrating  the  efforts  of  Sir  Sydney  Smith  before 
Alexandria,  and  of  Jezzir  Pasha,  who  was  advancing  frcm 
Acre,  still  further  obscured  Napoleon's  prospects  Sn  the  East, 
and  the  victory  soon  fi ter  obtained  by  him  over  tho 
Ottoman  army  at  Aboo-Keer,  the  second  defeat  of  MarAd 
Bey,  and  various  sacceasea  over  the  Torits,  enabled  the 
French  general  Kl^ber  (Napoleon  having  left  for  Enrope 
after  the  £rst  of  these  events)  to  eel  on  foot  negotiatioo* 
for  an  honourable  evacoatioD  of  the  country.  Bat  when 
the  convention  waa  already  signed,  and  the  Frsnch  were 
about  to  quit  Cairo^  Lord  Keith  signified  to  Kl^ber  thc^ 
Great  Britain  would  not  consent  to  the  terms  of  the  treaty , 
and  although  this  refusal  was  afterwards  rescinded,  Kl^ber 
considered  that  the  withdrawal  came  too  late ;  he  totally- 
defeated  70,000  men  under  the  grand  vizir  at  Heliopolis^ 
and  returned  to  Cairo  to  quell  an  insurrection  of  tha- 
inhabitanta.  This  diitingaiidied  officer  was  about  this  tim* 
assassinated  in  the  garden  cff  his  palace  by  a  fanatic^  who 
waa  impaled  in  the  great  square  (thsa  a  lake)  called  the 
Esbekeeyeh,  in  Cairo,  and  DuseraUy  lingered  for  the  space 
of  three  days  before  death  pot  an  end  to  lus  soiMnga. 
Under  Kl^her's  admimstHition,  Egypt  began  to  resame  lt» 
former  prosperity ;  by  his  conciliatory  iad  good  govern^ 
ment  much  prejudice  against  the  Frsnch  waa  overcome ; 
by  ceding  a  part  of  Upper  lEgjpt  to  Mnrid,  he  gained  the 
good  will  of  that  chief,  who  gave  him  no  canse  to  regret 
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this  poUtic  step ;  wlillo  untlcr  liui  auspice*  the  "flavans  '*  of 
the  Institute  of  Egypt  colIe<^ted  the  Taluablo  mass  of 
information  embodied  in  the  "  great  French  work/'  the 
Dueripiion  de  V^gypte, 

On  the  death  of  KIdber,  Qoneral  Menou  suc/Tseded  to  the 
command,  and  although  he  afterwards  conducted  the 
defence  of  the  country  with  much  valour,  yet  to  his  in- 
judicious administration,  and  his  want  of  militaiy  talent, 
we  must  mainly  ascribe  the  determination  of  the  British 
€k)Temment  to  attempt  the  expulsion  of  the  French  from 
£gy|)t,  and  the  rapid  success  of  the  campaign  that  ensued. 
On  the  2d  of  March  1801  an  army  under  Sir  Ralph 
Abercromby  arrived  in  Aboo-Keer  Bay,  and  made  good  a 
landint;  in  the  face  of  a  weli-disposcd  French  force,  which 
offered  every  possible  resistance.  The  memorable  battb 
of  Alexandria,  in  which  Abercromby  fell,  decided  the  fate 
of  the  war.  A  bold  march,  executed  with  talent,  effected 
the  ca[iitulation  of  Cairo  ;  Alexandria  surrendered  on  the 
let  of  September,  and  the  French  sailed  from  the  shores  of 
Egypt  in  the  course  of  that  month.  ^  General  Hutchinson 
had  taken  the  command  of  the  English  expedition,  after- 
wards reinforced  by  a  detachment  from  India  under 
Oeneral  Baird ;  and  the  army  of  the  grand  vizir,  and 
that  of  the  capitan-pasha,  with  the  troops  of  Ibrahim  Bey 
(Mur&d  having  died  of  the  plague),  had  oo-operated  in  the 
measures  which  led  to  the  evacuation  of  the  countiy  by 
Menou. 

The  history  now  requires  that  we  should  mention  the 
tarlv  career  of  a  man  who  subsequently  ruled  the  destinies 
of  £gypt  for  a  period  of  nearly  forty  years.  Mehemet  Ali 
Pasha  was  bom  in  a-H.  1182  (a.d.  1768-9)  at  Cavalla,  a 
amall  sea-port  town  of  Albania.  Qn  the  death  of  his 
fithcr,  in  early  life,  he  was  brought  up  in  the  house  of  the 
governor  of  the  town,  who,  as  a  reward  for  military 
prowess,  gave  him  his  daughter  in  marriage.  By  her  he 
had.  it  \a  said,  his  three  eldest  sons,  Ibrahim,'  Toosoon, 
and  Ismail  Uaving  attained  the  rank  of  btlluk-b&shee 
(or  head  of  a  body  of  infantry),  ho  became  a  dealer  in 
tobacco,  ontil,  in  his  thirty-third  yean  he  was  despatched 
to  Egypt  with  his  patron's  son,  Ali  AghA,  and  800  men, 
the  contingent  furnished  by  his  native  phioe  to  the  Turkish 
expedition  against  the  Frenuti ;  and  soon  after  lus  arrival  in 
that  country  he  succeeded,  on  the  return  of  Ali  Aghi,  to 
the  command,  with  the  nominal  rank  of  beeilb&shee  (or 
chief  of  a  thousand  men). 

Soon  after  the  evacuation  of  £|gypt  by  the  French,  that 
onfortunate  country  became  the  scene  of  more  severo 
troubles,  in  consequence  of  the  unwarrantable  attempts  of 
the  Turks  to  destroy  the  power  of  the  OhusL  In  defiance 
of  promises  to  the  Engluih  Government,  orders  were  trans- 
mitted fruui  Constantinople  to  Hosoyn  Pasha,  tlie  Turkish 
high  admiral,  to  ensnare  and  put  to  death  the  principal 
beys.  Invited  to  an  entertainment^  they  wore,  according  to 
the  K;^-pt:un  contemporary  historian  El-Gabartcn,  attacked 
on  board  the  flag-ship;  Sir  Robert  Wilson  and  M.  Mcngin, 
boweviT,  t(t'.ito  that  they  were  fired  on,  in  open  boats,  in 
the  hay  of  Aboo-Kcer.  They  offered  an  heroic  resistance, 
hut  were  over] lowered,  and  eowe  made  prisoners,  some  killed, 
whili)  bomf,  including  the  aften^'ards  celebrated  'OnmAn 
Bc>y  Kl-B  iidi-o^ee,  escaped  in  a  boat,  and  sought  refuge 
with  tUo  r.niiclish,  jcho  ut  that  time  occupied  Alexandria. 
General  Uutchia^on,  informed  of  this  treachery,  immo- 
diiituly  8;.'r'.imeJ  threatening  nioasures  apiinst  the  Turks, 
Hud   iu  consequence,   tho  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners 


*  Verv  ri'A*  /  of  Oie  FrenJi  biul  either  rcarriuil  Mtuliiu  women,  or 
l,iiaf"-.i  kor.Li.  .1110  siav?^  of  Wa  kOL-io  faith,  whom,  ou  tJicir  ile}Artur«, 
tl•^^  I'ft  U»  '.T.-l  thi r: ;  nal  IhcM  unfortunate*  wure  forthwith  tiwl  up 
In  «ckt  i"l  i|niwro<l. 

»  Ihrahin.  ii.  hnw^Ttr,  VMer**!  by  many,  or  m^wt,  to  Uto  bi-cn 
Ika  *»f.-  •  ■•  L  by  a  fonner  hufaand. 


were  given  up  to  him.  Sach  was  the  ''^'■"Ti'iHirtBitit  «l 
the  disastrous  struggle  between  the  >rfmlftftta  indtb 
Turks. 

Mohammad  Khusruf  was  the  first  ptiha  afta  Ai 
expulsion  of  the  French.  The  form  of  govenmuQ^  ke^ 
ever,  was  not  the  same  as  that  before  the  French  inniia^ 
for  the  Ghuzs  were  not  reinstated.  The  nsks,  i^ 
through  him  the  sultan,  endeavoured  cm  severu  uocuiiei 
either  to  ensnare  them  or  to  beguile  them  intosubmin^; 
but  these  efforts  failings  Mohammad  Khuaruf  took  tliiCcU. 
and  a  Turkish  detachment  14,000  *tr^ng_  dfltpetf  hfnj  laiMt 
them  to  Demenhoor,  whither  thej  had  deseended  fna 
Upper  Egypt,  was  defeated  bj  a  small  force  nuder  £l>Elf«; 
or,  as  Mengin  says,  by  800  men  left  by  El-EUlo  under  tW 
command  of  El-Bardeeseei  Their  ammnnftin^  ^^  mg^ 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Memlooks. 

In  March  1803  the  British  evacuated  AknDdm,ttd 
Mohammad  Bey  El-Elfee  accompenied  them  to  Eag^sd  to 
consult  respecting  the  means  to  be  adopted  for  lertonog 
the  former  power  of  the  Ghnxx.     About  six  vtsks  ift«, 
the  Amaoot  (or  Albanian)  soldiers  in  the  iervieeof  Kkianif 
tnmultuously  demanded  their  ptj,  und  suiiuundid  tkt 
house  of  the  deftenUr,  who  in  vain  a|^Meled  to  the  puks 
to  satisfy  their  cUima    The  latter  opened  firs  bxm.  the 
artillery  of  Ids  palace  on  the  insurgent  sddienr  in  the  hosis 
of  the  defterdAr,  across  the  Ezbekeejeh.     "Aie  dtuns  d 
Cairo,  accustomed  to  such  occurrences^  immediatalj  doMd 
their  shops,  and  the  doors  of  the  several  quarten,  and  eniy 
man  who  possessed  any  weapon   enned  hinnelL   Tkii 
tumult  continued  all  the  day,  and  the  next  moniii^sh(4y 
of  troops  sent  out  by  the  paiiha  fuied  to  quail  it    Tthii^ 
the  commander  of  the  Al))anianS|  then  repaired  to  tks 
citadel,   gained  sdmittanoe  through  nn  emhnson^  sni 
having  obtained  possession  of  it^  begnn  to  cannan      the 
pasha  over  the  roofs  of  the  inter?ening  hoonsi^  eau  tfan 
descended  with  guns  to  the  Esbekeeyeh,  and  hid  cte 
siege  to  the  palace.     On  the  following  day,  MohsBBod 
Khusruf  made  good  his  eeoape^  wi£  hu  woom  lad 
servants  and  his  regular  troops,  end  fled  to  Dnmietts  by 
the  river.    This  revolt  marbi  tiie  commeoeeiDeat  of  Uh 
rise  of  Mehemet  Ali  to  power  in  Egypt^  end  cf  the  hnsA 
between  the  Amaoots  and  Turks  wbJch  Qltimately  led  to 
the  expulsion  of  the  latter. 

T4hir  Pasha  assumed  the  govemmenti  but  in  ieeui/ 
three  days  he  met  with  hb  death  from  exactly  the  eiM 
cause  as  that  of  the  overthrow  of  his  predsweeoF,  Oe 
refused  the  pay  of  certain  of  the  Turkish  tnons^  sod  «■ 
immediately  aseassinated.  A  deepemte  ooBmct  ssHed 
between  the  Albanians  and  Turin ;  aiid  the  palaes  ves  eel 
on  fire  and  plundered.  The  masten  of  Egypt 
split  into  these  two  factions,  animatied  with  the 


snimosity  against  each  other.  Mehemet  AU  beesae  As 
head  of  the  former,  but  his  ptfty  wee  the  weaker,  snd  he 
therefore  entered  into  an  aliianoe  with  IbimkiB  Beyi »' 
'Osmdn  Bey  El-Bardeosee.  A  oeitaia  Ahmed  Feshs,  whi 
was  abont  to  proceed  to  a  profinoe  in  Anfain,  of  whi^  he 
had  been  appointed  governor,  was  raised  to  the  importetf 
post  of  pasha  of  Egypt,  throorii  the  inflnenee  of  the  Tub 
and  the  favour  of  the  aheykhs;  hut  Mehemet  Ali,  «he 
with  his  Albanians  held  the  dtadelt  refoaed  to  aeeent  to 
their  choice;  the  Memlooks  moted  ofur  fram  EkOeeahb 
and  Ahmad  Ftoha  betook  himself  to  Ike  moeque  cf  E» 
Zihir,  which  the  French  had  eonverted  into  n  fuHwm 
lie  was  compelled  to  surrender  bv  the  Alhuniaas;  the  ton 
chiefs  of  the  Turks  who  killed  Tdhir  Psshe  were  tnkn  with 
him  and  put  to  death,  and  he  himaelf  was  dslmned  s 
prisoner.  In  consequence  of  the  ellianee  betroa  Uebeail 
Ali  and  El-Bardeeeee»  the  Albanians  gUYe  tte  ctlidsl  ont 
to  the  Memlooks;  and  soon  afteri  taeM  eSiee  mm^id 
agaiodt  Khusruf  Pasha,  who  hating  been  joined  by  a  n«- . 
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derable  body  of  Turks,  and  being  in  poaseMion  of 
^amietta,  was  enabled  to  offer  an  obstinate  resistance, 
.fter  mach  Ices  on  both  sides,  he  was  taken  prisoner  and 
rooght  to  Cairo ;  but  he  was  treated  with  respect 
lie  victoriooa  soldierj  sacked  the  town  of  Damietta,  and 
'ere  guilty  of  the  barbarities  osnai  with  them  on  tach 
ccasiona. 

A  few  dajB  later,  Ali  Pasha  El-Tar&balnsee  landed  at 
Jexandria  with  an  imperial  firmdn  constituting  him  pasha 
f  Egypt,  and  threatened  the  Beys,  who  now  were  yirtual 
lasters  jof  Upper  Egypt,  as  well  as  of  the  capital  and 
early  the  whole  of  Lower  Eg3rpt  Mehemet  Ali  and  El- 
(ardeesee  therefore  descended  to  Rosetta,  which  had  fallen 
ito  the  hands  of  a  brother  of  Ali  Pasha,  and  having 
ecoyered  the  town  and  captured  its  commander,  El- 
^ardeeeee  purposed  to  proceed  against  Alexandria ;  but 
ho  troops  required  arrears  of  pay  which  it  was  not  in  his 
K)wer  to  give,  and  the  pasha  had  cut  the  dyke  between 
ho  Lakes  of  Aboo-Keer  and  Mareotis,  thus  rendering  the 
pproach  to  Alexandria  more  difficult  El-Bardeesee  and 
iehemet  Ali  therefore  returned  to  Caira  The  troubles 
i  Egjrpt  were  now  increased  by  an  insufficient  inundation, 
nd  great  scarcity  prevailed,  aggravated  by  the  exorbitant 
axation  to  which  the  beys  were  compelled  to  resort  in 
irder  to  raise  money  to  pay  the  troops;  while  murder  and 
apine  prevailed  to  a  frightful  extent  in  the  capital,  the 
iotouB  soldiery  being  under  little  or  no  control.  In  the 
aeantime,  Ali  Pasha,  who  had  been  behaving  in  an  out- 
ageous  manner  towards  the  Franks  in  Alexandria,  received 
»  khatt-i-shereef  from  the  sultan,  which  he  sent  by  his 
ecretary  to  Cairo.  It  announced  that  the  beys  should 
ive  peaceably  in  Egypt,  with  an  annual  pension  each  of 
ifteen  purses  and  other  privileges,  but  that  the  govem- 
nent  should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  pasha.  To  this  the 
)eys  assented,  but  with  considerable  misgivings ;  for  they  had 
ntercepted  letters  from  Ali  to  the  Albanians,  endeavour- 
ng  to  alienate  them  from  their  side  to  his  own.  DeoeptiTO 
mswers  were  returned  to  these,  and  Ali  was  induced  by 
hem  to  advarce  towards  Cairo  at  the  head  of  2500  men. 
rhe  forces  of  the  beys,  with  the  Albanians,  emcamped  near 
lim  at  ShalakAn,  and  he  fell  back  on  a  pl^ee  called 
Sufeyteh.  They  next  seized  his  boats  conveying  soldiers, 
lervants,  and  his  ammunition  and  baggage  ;  and,  following 
lim,  they  demanded  wherefore  he  brought  with  him  so 
gumerous  a  body  of  men,  in  opposition  to  usage  and  to 
their  previous  warning.  Finding  they  would  not  allow  his 
troops  to  advance,  forbidden  himself  to  retreat  with  them 
to  Alexandria,  and  being  surrouuded  by  the  enemy, 
be  would  have  hazarded  a  battle,  but  his  men  refused  to 
fight  He  therefore  repaired  to  the  camp  uf  the  beys,  and 
his  army  was  compelled  to  retire  to  Syria.  In  the  hands 
of  the  beys,  Ali  Pasha  again  attempted  treachery.  A 
horseman  was  seen  to  leave  his  tent  one  night  at  full  gallop ; 
he  was  the  bearer  of  a  letter  to  'OsmAu  Bey  Hasan,  tiie 
governor  ofgr  Kia^.  This  offered  a  fair  pretext  to  the 
Memlooks  t^^id  themselves  of  a  man  whose  antecedents 
and  present  conduct  proved  him  to  be  a  perfidious  tyrant 
He  was  sent  under  a  guard  of  forty-five  men  towards  the 
Syrian  frontier ;  and  about  a  week  after,  news  was  received 
that  in  a  skirmish  with  some  of  his  own  soldiers  he  had 
fallen  mortally  wounded. 

The  death  of  Ali  Pasha  produced  only  temporary  tran- 
quillity; in  a  few  days  the  return  of  Mohammad  Bey 
El-El  fee  (called  the  Great  or  Elder)'  from  England  was 
the  signal  for  fresh  disturbances,  which,  by  splitting  the 
Qhuzz  into  two  parties,  accelerated  their  final  overthrow. 
An  ancient  jealousy  existed  between  El-Elfee  and  the  other 
most  powerful  bey,  El-Bardeesee.  The  latter  was  now 
lupreme  among  the  Qhuzz,  and  this  fact  considerebly 
lieight«ned  their  aid  enmity.    While  the  guns  of  the  citadel, 


those  at  Kfasr  El-'Ateekah,  and  even  those  of  tht  palace  vi 
El-Bardeesee,  were  thrice  fired  in  honour  of  El-Blfee,  pre- 
parations were  immediately  commenced  to  oppose  him. 
His  partisans  were  collected  opposite  Cairo,  and  El-Elfee 
the  Younger  hold  £l-Q/Mzeh ;  but  treachery  was  among 
them ;  Hoseyn  Bey  £1-Flfea  was  assassinated  by  emissaries 
of  El-Bardeesee,  and  Mehemet  Ali,  with  his  Albanians, 
gained  possession  of  El-€kezeh,  which  was,  as  usual,  nven 
over  to  the  troops  to  pillage.  In  the  meanwhile  El-£lfee 
the  Qreat  embarked  at  Boaetta,  and  not  apprehending 
opposition,  was  on  his  way  to  Cairo,  when  a  little  south  of 
the  town  of  Manoof  he  encountered  a  party  of  Albanians, 
and  with  difficulty  made  his  escape.  He  gained  the  eastern 
branch  of  the  Nue,  but  the  river  had  become  dangerous, 
and  he  fled  to  the  desert  There  he  had  several  hair- 
breadth escapes,  and  at  last  secreted  himself  among  a  tribe 
of  Arabs  at  RAs-el-Wideo.  A  change  in  the  fortune  of  El- 
Bardeesee,  however,  favoured  his  plans  fer  the  future. 
That  chief,  in  order  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  Albanians 
for  their  pay,  gave  orders  to  levy  heavy  contributions  from 
the  citizens  of  Cairo ;  and  this  new  oppression  roused  them 
to  rebellion.  The  Albanians,  alarmed  for  their  safety, 
assured  the  populace  that  they  would  not  allow  the  order 
to  be  executed  ;  and  Mehemet  Ali  himself  caused  a  pro- 
clamation to  be  made  to  that  effect  Thus  the  Albaniana 
became  the  favourites  of  the  people,  and  took  advantage  of 
their  opportunity.  Three  days  later  they  beset  the  houae 
of  the  aged  Ibrahim  Bey,  and  that  of  El-Bardeesee,  both 
of  whom  effected  their  escape  with  difficulty.  The 
Memlooks  in  the  citadel  directed  a  fire  of  shot  and  shell 
on  the  houses  of  the  Albanians  which  were  situated  in  the 
Esbekeeyeh  ;  but  on  hearing  of  the  flight  of  their  chiefs, 
they  evtumated  the  place  ;  and  Mehemet  Ali,  on  gaining 
poasesaiou  of  it,  once  more  proclaimed  Mahomet  Khusruf 
pasha  of  Egjrpt  For  one  day  and  a  half  he  enjoyed  the 
title ;  the  friends  of  the  late  TAhir  Paslia  then  accomplished 
his  second  degradation,^  and  Cairo  was  again  the  scene  of 
terrible  enormities,  the  Albanians  revelling  in  the  houses  of 
the  Memlook  chiefs^  whoso  hareems  met  with  no  mercy  at 
their  hands.  These  events  were  the  signal  for  the  reappear- 
ance of  El-Elfee. 

The  Albanians  now  invited  Ahmad  Pasha  Khursheed  to 
assume  the  reins  of  government,  and  ho  without  delay  pre- 
oeeded  from  Alexandria  to  Caira  The  forces  of  the 
partisans  of  El-Bardeesee  were  ravaging  the  oountij  a  few 
miles  south  of  the  capital  and  intercepting  the  supplies  of 
com  by  the  river ;  a  little  later  they  passed  to  the  north  of 
Cairo  and  successively  took  Bilbeys  and  Kalyoob,  plunder- 
ing the  villages,  destroying  the  crops,  and  slaughtering  the 
herds  of  the  inhabitants.  Cairo  was  itself  in  a  state  of 
tumult,  suffering  severely  from  a  scarcity  of  grain,  and  the 
heavy  exactions  of  the  pasha  to  meet  the  demands  of  hie 
turbulent  troops,  at  that  time  augmented  by  a  Turkish  de- 
tachment The  shops  were  closed,  and  the  unfortunate 
people  aasembled  in  groat  crowds,  crying  Yd  Lateef  I  YA 
Lateefl  "OGracious  fOod]  !**  El-EUee  and  *Osmln  Bey 
Hasan  had  professed  allegiance  to  the  pasha ;  but  they  soon 
after  declared  against  him,  and  they  were  now  approaching 
from  the  south ;  and  having  repulsed  Mehemet  Ali,  they 
took  the  two  fortresses  of  Turk.  These  Mehemet  Ali 
speedily  retook  by  night  with  4000  infantiy  and  cavalry; 
but  the  enterprise  was  only  partially  successful  On  th» 
following  day  the  other  Memlooka  north  of  the  metropolia 
actually  penetrated  Into  the  suburbs;  but  a  few  days  later 
were  defeated  in  a  battle  fought  at  Shnbrk,  with  heavy  loss 

1  Khuirnf  Pasha  aftenrarda  fill«d  with  crtdit  asrtral  of  tb«  UghtRt 
offloea  at  CooRtaoUnopia.  He  di«d  on  iht  Itt  of  Febnur-  1855. 
He  waa  a  bigot  of  the  oH  school,  strongly  oppoeed  to  the  tninanew  ol 
Western  dTiUation,  and  eaaaequMiUy  to  the  anlstaiiee  of  Fmot  tad 
England  in  the  Crimean  w»r. 
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OD  both  lidos.  Thia  reycree  in  a  moasnre  united  tEe  two 
great  Memlook  parties,  though  their  chiefs  re^iained  at 
enmity.  El-Bardeesoe  passed  to  the  south  of  Cairo,  and 
the  Qhujz  gradually  retreated  towards  Upper  Egypt. 
Thither  the  pasha  despatched  three  successive  expeditions 
(one  of  which  was  commanded  by  Mehcmct  Ali),  and  many 
battles  weru  fought,  but  without  decisive  result. 

At  this  period  another  caUmity  befell  Egypt ;  about  3000 
Delces  arrived  in  Cairo  from  Syria.  These  troops  had  been 
•out  for  by  Rhursheed  in  order  to  strengthen  himself 
against  the  Albanians  ;  and  the  events  of  this  portion  of 
the  history  afford  sad  proof  of  their  ferocity  and  brutal 
enormities,  in  which  they  far  exceeded  the  ordinary  Turkish 
■oldiers  and  even  the  Albanians.  Their  arrival  immediately 
recalled  Mchemet  Ali  and  his  party  from  the  war,  and  in- 
stead of  aiding  Khursheed  was  the  proximate  cause  of  his 
overthrow. 

Cairo  was  ripe  for  revolt;  the  pasha  was  hated  for  his 
tyranny  and  extortion,  and  execrated  for  the  deeds  of  his 
truopa,  espucially  thoee  of  the  Delees :  the  sheykhs  enjoined 
the  people  to  close  their  shops,  and  the  soldiers  clamoured 
for  pay.  At  this  juncture  a  firmAn  arrived  from  Constanti- 
nople conferring  on  Mehemet  Ali  the  pashalic  of  Jiddeh; 
but  the  occurrences  of  a  few  days  raised  him  to  that  of 
Egypt 

On  the  12th  of  Safar  1220  (May  1S05)  the  sheykhs, 
with  an  immense  concourse  of  the  inhabitants,  assembled 
in  the  house  of  the  kadee;  and  the  'Ulemj^  amid  the 
prayers  and  cries  of  the  people,  wrote  a  full  statement  of 
the  heavy  wrongs  which   they  had  endured  under  the 
administration  of  the  pasha.     The  'Ulcmu,  in  answer,  were 
desired  to  go  to  the  citadel;  but  they  were  apprised  of 
treachery;  and  on  the  following  day,  having  held  another 
council  at  the  house  of  the  kadco,  they  proceeded  to 
Mchemet  Ali,  and  informed  him  that  the  people  would  no 
longer  submit  to  Khursheed.     "  Then  whom  will  ye  have  1 " 
said  ha     "  We  will  have  thee"  they  replied,  "  to  govern 
us  according  to  the  laws ;  for  wo  sec  in  thy  countenance 
tliat  thou  art  poKsessed  of  justice  and  goodness."     Mehemet 
Ali  seemed  to  hesitate,  and  then  complied,  and  was  at  once 
invested.     On  this,  a  bloody  struggle  commenced  between 
the  two  pnsliaa.    Cairo  had  before  exjHiricnced  such  conflicts 
in  the  streets  and  over  the  housotoijs,  but  none  so  severe 
08  this.     KhurRhccd,  being  informed  by  a  messenger  of  the 
insurrection,  immediately  laid  in  stores  of  provisions  and 
ammunition^  and  prepared  to  stand  a  siege  in  the  citadel 
Two  chiefs  of  the  Allxuiians  joined  his  party,  but  mauy  of 
his  soldiers  dcsertciL     ^lehemct  All's  great  strength  lay  in 
the  devotion  of  the  citizens  of  Cairn,  wly>  looked  on  him  as 
their  future  deliverer  from  their  afHictions ;  and  great  num- 
bers armed  themselves,  advising  constantly  with  Mehemet 
Ali,  having  the  ncyyid  'Omar  and  the  sheykhs  at  their  head, 
ami  gminling  the  town  at  ni^'ht.     On  the  19th  of  the  same 
month,  Mehemet  Ali  bcsie;;^d  Khursheed.     Retrenchments 
were  raised,  and  the  lofty  minaret  of.  the  mosque  of  the 
•ultan  liusan  was  used  as  a  battery  whence  to  fire  on 
the  cit-idel ;  while  guns  were  also  posttd  on  the  mountain 
in  its  rear.    After  the  siege  had  continued  many  da}  s,  Khur- 
sheed ^-ivc  orders  to  cannon:ulc  and  bombard  the  town ;  and 
for  six  days  his  commands  were  executed  with  little  intcrruiv 
ti.»n.  th«*citadt'l  it^lf  als^i  lyin^'  between  two  fires.     Me- 
bi  :mt  AU's  position  at  this  tinio  was  very  critic;U:  hli  tn^ops 
becante  uiutinoua  fi»r  thtir  pay  ;  the  sildhdir,  who  had  com- 
nia:.iied  one  of  the  expi-d. lions  aj.'uinst  the  (iiiiizz,  advAiicod 
to  the  r«-lief  .if  Kliiiri'hecd ;  and  the  latter  ordered  the  De'ees 
to  march  t(j  his  a>si.^taiicc.    The  firing  ccaaod  m  the  Friday, 
but  refommtnced  on  the  eye  of  t^.iturday  and  lasted  until 
the  niit  Friday.     Ou  the  day  following,  news  came  of  the 
arrival  ut  Alexandrin  of  a  niesHonger  from  Constantinople. 
The  eusuinK  mght  in  Cairo  presented  a  curioos  spectacle ; 


many  of  ths  inKaKit^tita  g^^  wty  to  nj/tAda^  in  tks  kp 
that  this  envoy  would  pal  an  and  to  their  miiwiM,  ad 
fired  off  their  weapons  ea  they  partdad«t]ie  alreeli  wek 
bands  of  music,  llio  ailiUuUr,  imagining  the  bmm  Id  It 
a  fray,  marched  in  haate  towiania  the  dtadal,  wUk  iti 
garrison  sallied  forth,  and  commenced  throwing  ap 
retrenchmenta  in  the  quarter  of  'Arab-el- Yeair,  but  im 
repulsed  by  the  armed  inhabitanta  and  the  aoUUenitttiaMd 
there ;  and  during  all  thia  tima,  the  faniinnadii  aid 
bombardment  from  the  citadel,  and  on  il  from  tha  baHni 
on  the  mountain,  continned  nnabatad 

The  envoy  brought  a  finnto  confinning  Mehaauk  AS, 
and  ordering  Khursheed  to  repair  to  Aleauidria,  then  to 
await  further  orders ;  but  thia  he  refnaed  to  do^  en  At 
ground  that  he  had  been  appointed  by  a  thiH  i  iViwf. 
The  firing  ceased  on  the  following  day,  bat  the  tronUn  cf 
the  people  were  rather  increased  than  aaaoaged ;  anrdcii 
and  robberies  were  daily  committed  by  the  aoldieij,  th» 
shopa  were  all  ahnt  and  some  of  the  atiaeti  banicided. 
While  these  acenea  were  being  enaetad^  B-Elfei  «m 
besieging  Demenhoor,  and  the  other  beya  w&n  ntanu^ 
towards  Cairo,  Khiiraheed  hiring  called  them  to  bi 
assistance. 

Soon  after  thia,  a  aqoadron  under  llie  fwnnnwij  d  tb 
Turkish  high  admiral  arrived  in  Aboo-Keer  Bay*  wiik 
despatches  confirmatory  of  the  firmin  broo^  bj  lbs 
former  envoy,  and  authorizing  Mehemet  All  to  cootinBi  to 
discharge  the  f unctiona  U  governor  for  the  ptKoL 
Khursheed  at  first  refoaed  to  yield ;  bvt  at  laogth,  oa«a* 
dition  that  his  trooos  ihoahl  be  paid,  ka  evacoatil  tb 
citadel  and  embarked  for  Roaetla. 

Mehemet  Ali  now  poaaeased  the  title  cf  Oofemor  d 
]^gypt,  but  beyond  the  walla  of  Oairo  hia  anthorikf  «■ 
everywhere  disputed  by  the  beya,  who  were  joinod  bf  tb 
army  of  the  siUhdAr  of  Khoiaheed;  and  naay  Albaaiui 
deserted  from  his  ranka.  To  replaiiiBk  hiaampty  eofin  be 
was  also  compelled  to  levy  na/kkmrn,  prindpally  Iiqb  tb 
Copta  An  attempt  waa  made  to  eoaaan  eertaiB  cf  tb 
beys,  who  were  encamped  north  of  tha  melroMUa  (k 
the  17th  of  August  1805,  the  dam  of  tlia  oanal  cf  OiiiD 
was  to  be  cut,  and  aoma  chiefii  of  Mehanal  Alili  pa^ 
wrote,  informing  them  that  he  woold  go  forth  aariy  oa  tbi 
morning  with  most  of  hia  troopa  to  wiineaa  the  eamflay, 
inviting  them  to  ente^  and  aei»  tha  dtj,  and,  to  dsem 
them,  stipulating  for  a  certain  anm  of  monaj  aa  a  lemii 
The  dam,  however,  was  cot  earij  in  the  piaeriiH| 
nighty  without  any  ceremony.  On  tha  foUowiDg  monmf, 
these  beys,  with  their  men&ooki^  m  vniy  nnmaroaa  bodj, 
broke  open  the  gate  of  the  aaboib  EI-HoaayneiyaK  ^ 
gained  admittance  into  the  dtj  from  the  north,  thn^rit 
the  gate  called  B4b  el-Fatooh.  Thitj  maicbid  akm  lb 
principal  street  for  some  diatance,with  kattb^nOMbshind 
each  company,  and  were  received  with  apparanl  joy  by  lb 
citizens.  At  the  mosque  called  tha  A^nfaiyih  Iby 
separated,  one  party  prooeeding  to  tha  Aihar  and  lb 
houses  of  certain  sheykhs,  and  tha  other  eontinaiag  aloag 
the  main  street,  and  through  the  gate  called  BAb  ZaiNjhh, 
where  they  turned  up  towards  tha  dtadaL  Hen  tby 
were  fired  on  by  some  soldiera  tern  tha  konaaa;  and  wiib 
this  signal  a  terrible  masaacre  eonunancad.  Fallim  %aA 
towards  their  com naniona,  they  foond  tha  bj«>BtnabdBMd; 
and  in  that  part  of  the  main  thocoa|^iflva  called  B^ri 
K.asreyn,  they  were  aaddenly  placed  batwaan  two  inn 
1'ims  shut  up  in  a  narrow  street,  aone  aooght  rafoga  b  lb 
collegiate  mosque  El-Barkookeeyeh,  wkib  the 
fought  their  way  through  their  enamiea,  and 
the  city- wall  with  the  loea  of  their  horaaab  Two : 
had  in  the  meantime  aaeceeded,  by  giaal  anrtioni^  la 
giving  the  alarm  to  their  comiadaa  in  tha  qMrttf  of  Aa 
Aihar,  who  eaoaped  bj  the  aaatan  flala  flaOad  Bfh  d^ 
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Qhureiyilx  A  horrible  fate  awaited  ihote  irbo  had  ahat 
themselyes  up  in  the  Barkookeeyeh.  Haring  begged  for 
quarter  and  surrendered,  they  were  immediately  stripped 
nearly  naked,  and  about  fifty  were  slaughtered  on  the  spot ; 
and  about  the  same  number  were  dragged  away,  with  every 
brutal  aggravation  of  their  pitiful  condition,  to  Mehemet 
Ali  Among  them  were  four  bejrs,  one  of  whom,  driven 
to  madness  by  Mehemet  Aii's  mockery,  asked  for  a  drink 
of  water ;  hU  hands  were  untied  that  he  might  take  the 
bottle,  but  he  snatched  a  dagger  from  one  of  the  aoldiers 
and  rushed  at  the  pasha,  and  fell  covered  with  wounds. 
The  wretched  captives  were  then  chained  and  left  in  the 
court  of  the  pasha's  house ;  and  on  the  following  morning 
the  heads  of  their  comrades  who  had  perished  the  day 
before  were  skinned  and  stuffed  with  straw  before  their 
eyes.  One  bey  and  two  others  paid  their  ransom  and 
were  released ;  the  rest,  without  exception,  were  tortured 
and  |)ut  to  death  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing  night 
Eighty-three  heads  (many  of  them  those  of  Frenchmen  and 
Albanians)  were  stuffed  and  sent  to  Constantinople,  with 
a  boast  that  the  Memlook  chiefs  were  utterly  destroyed. 
Thus  ended  Mehemet  Ali's  first  massacre  of  hu  too  confid- 
ingenemios. 

The  beys,  after  this,  appear  to  have  despaired  of  r^;ain- 
ing  their  ascendency ;  most  of  them  retreated  to  Upper 
E^rpt,  and  an  attempt  at  compromise  failed.  El-£lifee 
offered  his  submission  on  the  condition  of  the  cession  of 
the  Feiyoom  and  other  provinces ;  but  this  was  refused, 
and  that  chief  gained  two  successive  victories  over  the 
pasha's  troops,  many  of  whom  deserted  to  him. 

At  length,  in  consequence  of  the  remonstrances  of  the 
English,  and  a  promise  made  by  £1-Elfee  of  1500  purses, 
the  Porte  consented  to  reinstate  the  twenty-four  beys,  and 
to  place  £l-£llfee  at  their  head ;  but  this  measure  met  with 
the  opposition  of  Mehemet  Ali  and  the  determined  resistance 
of  tftie  majority  of  the  Memlooks,  who,  rather  than  have 
El-EUfee  at  their  head,  preferred  their  present  condition  ; 
for  the  enmity  of  El-Bardeesee  had  not  subsided,  and  he 
commanded  the  voice  of  most  of  the  other  bejrs.     In 
pursuance  of  the  above  plan,  a  squadron  under  S&lih  Pasha, 
shortly  before  appointed  high  admiral,  arrived  at  Alexandria 
on  the  Ist  of  July  1806,  with  3000  regular  troops,  and  a 
successor  to  ^iehomet  Ali,  who  was  to  receive  the  pashalik 
of  Salonica.     This  wily  chief  professed  his  willingness  to 
obey  the  commands  of  the  Porte,  but  stated  that  his  troops, 
to  whom  ho  owed  a  vast  sum  of  money,  opposed  his  depar- 
ture.    He  induced  the  'Ulemk  to  sign  a  letter,  praying  the 
sultan  to  revoke  the  command  for  reinstating  the  beys, 
persuaded   the  chiefs   of  the   Albanian  troops  to  swear 
allegiance  to  him,  and  sent  2000  purses  contributed  by 
them  to  Constantinople.     El-£lfee  was  at  that  time  besieg- 
ing Demenhoor,  and  he  gained  a  signal  victory  over  the 
pasha's  troops  ;   but  the  dissensions  of  the  beys  destroyed 
their  last  chance  of  a  return  to  power.     El-£lfee  and  his 
partisans  were  unable  to  pay  the  sum  promised  to  the  Porte ; 
S4lih  Pasha  received  plenipotentiary  powers  from  Constan-. 
tinople,  in  consequence  of  the  letter  from  the  'Ulemik;  and, 
on  the  condition  of  Mehemet  Ali's  paying  4000  purses  to 
the  Porte,  it  was  decided  that  ho  should  continue  in  his 
post,  and  the  reinstatement  of  the  boys  was  abandoned. 
Fortune  continued  to  favour  the  pasha.     In  the  following 
month,  El-Bardeesee  died,  aged  forty-eight  years ;  and  soon 
after,  a  scarcity  of  provisions  excited  the  troops  of  El-£lfee 
to  revolt.     That  boy  very  reluctantly  raised  the  siege  of 
Demenhoor,  being  in  daily  expectation  of  the  arrival  of  tn 
•pnglifth  army  ;  and  at  the  village  of  Shubrarment  ha  was 
attacked  by  a  sudden  illness,  and  died  on  the  SOth   of 
Janimry  1807,  at  the  ago  of  fifty- five.     Thus  was  the  pasha 
relieved  of  his  two  most  formidable  enemies ;  and  shortly 
af U:r  ha  defeated  ShAheen  Bey,  with  the  loss  to  the  latter 


of  his  artinary  and  boggaga  and  300  men  killed  or  takea 
prisoners. 

On  the  17th  of  Martfa  1807,  a  British  fleet  appeared  off 
Alexandria,  having  on  board  nearlv  5000  troops,  under  the 
command  of  General  Fraser;  and  me  place,  being  disaffected 
towards  Hehemet  Ali,  opened  its  gates  to  them.  Here 
they  first  heard  of  the  death  of  £l-£lfee,  upon  whoso 
co-operation  thevhad  founded  their  chief  hopes  of  success ; 
and  they  immediately  despatched  messengers  to  his  sac- 
cesBor  and  to  the  odier  beys  inviting  them  to  Alexandria. 
The  British  resident,  M^or  Missct,  having  represented  the 
importance  of  takinff  Kosetta  and  Er-Rahm&neeyeh,  to 
secure  supplies  foi  Alexandria,  General  Eraser,  with  the 
ooneorrenee  of  the  admiral,  Sir  John  Duckworth,  detached 
the  Slst  regiment  and  the  Chasseurs  Britanniques,  under 
M^or-Gennal  Wanchope  and  Brigadier-General  Meade,  on 
this  service;  and  these  troops  entered  Rosetta  without 
enconntoring  any  opposition  ;  but  as  soon  as  they  had  dis- 
p^ed  among  Uie  narrow  streets,  the  garrison  opened  a 
deadly  fire  on  them  from  the  latticed  windows  and  the 
roofs  cf  the  houses.  They  effected  a  retreat  on  Aboo-Keer 
and  Alexandria,  after  a  very  heavy  loss  of  185  killed  and 
262  wounded.  General  Wanchope  and  three  officers  being 
among  the  former,  and  General  Meade  and  seventeen 
office»  among  the  latter.  The  heads  of  the  slain  were  fixed 
on  stakes  on  each  side  of  the  road  crossing  the  Ezbekeeyeh 
in  Cairo. 

Mehemet  Ali,  meanwhile,  was  condncting  an  expeditioo 
against  the  beys  in  Upper  ^gypt,  and  he  had  defeated  them 
near  Asyoot,  when  he  heara  of  the  arrival  of  the  British. 
In  great  alarm  lest  the  beys  should  join  them,  especially 
as  they  were  far  norA  of  ms  position,  he  immediately  sent 
messengers  to  his  rivals,  promising  to  comply  with  all  their 
demands,  if  they  shoidd  join  in  eiq)eUing  uie  invaders ;  and 
this  proposal  being  agreed  to,  both  armies  marched  towards 
Cairo  on  opposite  sides  of  the  river. 

To  return  to  the  unfortunate  British  expedition.  The 
possession  of  Rosetta  being  deemed  indispensable,  Briga- 
dier-General Stewart  and  Colonel  Oswald  were  despatched 
thither,  with  2500  men.  For  thirteen  days  a  caanonade 
of  the  town  was  continued  witliout  effect;  and  on  t,he 
20th  of  April,  news  having  come  in  from  the  advanced 
guard  at  £l-Hamid  of  luge  reinforcements  to -the  besieged. 
General  Stewart  was  compelled  to  retreat ;  and  a  dragoon 
was  despatched  ta  Migor  Macleod,  commanding  at  £1 
TTftTtiitH^  with  orders  to  fall  back.  The  messenjger,  how- 
ever, was  unable  to  penetrate  to  the  spot ;  and  the  advanced 
guard,  consisting  of  a  detachment  of  the  7 Ist,  two  oompani^ 
of  the  78th,  one  of  the  S5th,  and  De  Rolles's  regiment, 
with  a  pioquet  of  dragoons,  the  whole  mustering  733  men, 
was  surrounded,  and,  after  a  gallant  resistance,  the  survivors, 
who  had  expended  all  their  ammunition,  became  prisoners 
of  war.  General  Stewart  regained  Alexandria  with  the 
remainder  of  his  force,  having  lost,  in  killed,  wounded,  and 
missing,  nearly  900  men.  S^e  hundreds  of  British  heads 
were  now  exposed  on  stakea  in  Cairo,  and  the  prisoners 
were  marched  between  these  TWitilatftd  remains  of  their 
countrymen. 

The  beys  became  divided  in  their  wishes,  one  party 
being  desirous  of  co-operating  with  the  Briti^  the  other 
with  the  pasha.  These  delays  proved  ruinous  to  their 
cause ;  and  General  Fraser,  despiuring  of  their  assistance, 
evacuated  Alexandria  on  the  14th  of  September.  From 
that  date  to  the  spring  of  1811,  the  beys  from  time  to  time 
relinquished  certain  A  tiieir  demands ;  the  pasha  on  his 
part  granted  them  what  before  had  been  withheld;  the 
province  of  the  Feiyoom,  and  part  of  those  of  El-Geezeh 
and  Benee-Snweyf,  were  ceded  to  Shiheen ;  and  a  great 
portion  of  the  8a*eed,  on  the  condition  of  paying  the  land' 
tax,  to  tha  oUtsrs.    liany  of  them  took  op  their  abode  ia 
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Cairo,  but  tranquillity  ma  not  secured  ;  Bcveral  times  they 
met  the  pasha's  forces  in  battle,  and  oucc  gained  a  signal 
Tictoiy.     Early  in  the  year  1811,  the  preparations  for  an 
expedition  against  the  Wahhibees  in  Arabia  being  comfJete, 
all  the  Memlook  bejrs  then  in  Cairo  wore  invited  to  the 
ceremony  of    investing    Mchemet    All's    fayourite    son, 
Toosoon,  with  a  peUsse  and  the  command  of  the  army. 
As  on  the  former  oocasion,  the  unfortunate  Memlooks  fell 
into  the  snare.    On  the  Ist  of  March,  Shiheen  Bey  and 
the  other  chiefs  (one  only  excepted)  repaired  with  their 
retinues  to  the  cihuTel,  and  'were  courteously  received  by 
the  pasha.     Uaving  taken  coffee,  they  fomied  in  proces- 
aion,  and,  preceded  and  followed  by  the  pasha's  troops, 
slowly  descended  the   steep   and   narrow   rood  leading 
to  the  great  gate  of  the  citadel;  but  as  soon  as  the 
Memlooks  arrived  at  the  gate  it  was  suddenly  closed 
before  them.     The  last  of  those  who  made  their  exit  before 
tbe  gate  was  shut  were  Albanians  onder  S&lih  Kooeh. 
To  those  troops  their  chief  now  made  known  the  pasha's 
orders  to  massacre  all  the  Memlooks  within  the  citadel ; 
th^^fore,  having  returned  by  another  way,  they  gained  the 
suD^mits  of  the  walls  and  houses  that  hem  in  the  road  in 
which  the  Memlooks  were  incarcerated,  and  some  stationed 
themselves  upon  the  eminences  of  the  rock  through  which 
that  road  is  partly  cut      Thus  securely  placed,   they 
conmiencod  a  hisavy  fire  on  their  defenceless  victims ;  and 
immediately  the  troops  who  closed  the  procession,  and  who 
liad  the  advantage    of    higher  ground,  followed    their 
example.    Of  the  betrayed  chiefis,  many  were  laid  low  in 
ft  few  moments ;  some,  dismounting,  and  throwing  off  their 
outer  robes,  vainly  sought,  sword  in  hand,  to  return,  and 
escape  by  some  other  gate.     The  few  who  regained  the 
Rommit  of  the  citadel  experienced  the  same  cruel  fate  as 
the  rest  (for  those  ^diom  the  Albanian  soldiers  made 
prisoners  met  with  no  mercy  from  their  chiefs  or  from 
Mehemet  All),  but  it  soon  became  impossible  for  any  to 
retrace  their  steps  even  so  far ;  the  road  was  obstructed  by 
the  bleeding  bodies  of  the  slam  Memlooks,  and  their  richly 
caparisoned  horees,  and  their  grooms.      470   Memlooks 
entered  the  citadel ;  and  of  these  very  few,  if  any,  escaped. 
One  of  those  is  said  to  have  been  a  bey.    According  to 
some,  he  leapt  his  horse  from  the  ramparts,  and  alighted 
unii^ured,  though  the  horse  was  killed  by  the  fall ;  others 
eay  that  he  was  prevented  from  joining  his  comrades,  and 
diftcovcrcd  the  treachery  while  waiting  without  the  gate. 
He  fled  and  made  his  way  to  Syria.     This  massacre  was 
the  signal  for  an  indiscriminate  slaughter  of  the  Memlooks 
throughout  Egypt,  orders  to  this  effect  bein^  transmitted 
to  every  governor ;  and  in  Cairo  itself,  the  houses  of  the 
lieys  were  given  over  to  the  soldiery,  who  slaughtered  all 
their  adherents,  treated  their  women  in  the  most  shameless 
manner,   and   sacked  their  dwellings.     During  the  two 
fullowiiig  days,  the  pasha  and  his  son  Toosoon  rode  about 
tho  slreL'ts,  and  endeavoured  to  stop  these  atrocious  pro- 
ceedings ;  but  order  m-as  not  restored  until  500  houses  nod 
been  cdiii^iletely  pillaged.     In  extenuation  of  this  dark  blot 
on  Mcbemet  All's  character,  it  has  been  urged  that  he  had 
received  the  order  fur  the  dc8t ruction  of   the  Memlooks 
ln>m  Constantinople,  whither  the  hoods  of  the  be>-s  were 
ai'iit    Jt  may  be  answered  to  this  plea,  that  on  other  occa- 
siuriA  ho  scrupled  not  to  defy  the  Porte. 

A  remi^unt  of  the  Mcmkx)kti  fled  to  Kubia,  and  a  tran- 
quillity was  restored  to  EfO'l'^  ^  which  it  had  long  been 
uuaccu-timod,  and  whicli  has  rarely  been  interrupted 
Kikcc.  in  thu  jxar  fullo«ing  the  maiwacre,  the  unfortunate 
rxilis  vltj  attf..  keil  by  Ilirabiui  ru.>«ha,  the  eldest  8on  of 
McLcii.i:t  Ali,  iu  iLo  furtilicd  tuwn  of  Ibreom,  in  Nubia. 
Here  lliu  w.uit  of  pruvisiuns  forced  them  to  evacuate  the 
|il.u-e  ;  a  ffw  who  t«urrvndi-red  wrre  licbeatled,  and  the  i^st 
K':ut  furthfT  south  and  built  tlm  town  of  Now  Duugola 


^correctly  Dunlnilah),  where  the  renerable  IbnhsBCe; 
died  in  1816,  at  the  age  of  eightjf.  As  their  Danlra 
thinned,  they  endeavoured  tomaintam  their  little  povcr  by 
training  some  hundreds  of  blacks  ;  bat  again,  r-o  ik 
approach  of  Ismail,  another  son  of  the  pasha  of  T^t^ 
sent  with  an  army  to  subdue  Xubia  and  Sennir,  to&c  »• 
turned  to  Egypt  and  settled  in  Cairo^  while  tb  mt, 
amounting  to  about  100  persons,  fled  in  dispensd  putM 
to  the  oountries  adjacent  to  Seniiir. 

Mehemet  Alt,  being  undisputed  master  of  Egvpi,  it  tbi 
reiterated  conunands  of  the  Porte  ^spatched  in  1811  u 
army  of  8000  men,  including  2000  horse,  mider  tke  eoa- 
mand  of  Toosoon  Pasha,  against  the  Wahhibees.  AftB  i 
successful  advance,  this  force  met  with  a  seiiou  repnki 
at  the  pass  of  Sufri  and  Judciyideh,  and  retrastad  ts 
Yembo'.  In  the  following  year  Toosoon,  having  xtcKni 
reinforcements,  agaiu  o"""*^  the  offensive,  and  csptared 
Medinah  after  a  prolonged  siego.  He  next  took  Jid<U 
and  Mecca,  defeating  the  Wahhibeaa  beyond  the  Iitts 
place  and  capturing  their  general  Bat  aome  mithapi 
followed,  and  Mehemet  Ali,'who  had  detenninedto  ecndvl 
the  war  in  person,  left  Egypt  for  that  pnrpose  in  thi 
summer  in  1813.  In  Arabia  he  enooontered  Hrioai 
obstacles  from  the  nature  of  the  oountrf  and  the  bamnBg 
mode  of  warfare  adopted  by  his  adversarisiL  His  amHI 
with  various  fortune ;  but  on  the  whole  his  foren  wank 
superior  to  those  of  the  enemy.  He  led  a  aaecearfnl  cxpi> 
dition  in  the  H^jiz,  and,  after  oondnding  a  treaty  with  thi 
WahhAbee  chief,  'Abd-Allah,  in  1815,  he  retnned  to  Iffj/i 
on  hearing  of  the  escape  of  Napoleon  from  Elba 

He  now  confiscated  the  landa  belonging  to  prinSi 
individuals,  merely  allowing  them  a  pension  for  liisi  sad 
attempted  to  introdnoe  the  European  system  of  Bilitsij 
tactics.  A  formidable  mutiny,  however,  broke  out  m  tb 
metropolis,  the  pasha's  life  was  endangered,  and  ka  soegkl 
refuge  by  night  in  the  citadel,  while  the  aoldiezT  coaaiittid 
many  acts  of  plunder.  The  revolt  was  redoMd  fay  pnsnk 
to  the  chiefs  of  the  insnrgentay  and  Mehemet  AU  voy 
honourably  ordered  that  the  sufferers  by  the  late  diiter^ 
ancef  should  receive  compomiation  f nun  the  tiaasury.  IVi 
project  of  the  "  Nii&m  Qedeed,"  as  the  Eoropaaa  wptam 
IS  called  in  Egypt,  waa,  in  oooseqneofle  of  this  itwnmfilin^ 
abandoned  for  a  time^ 

Soon  after  Toosoon  returned  to  Egyptt  bat  Mehtmst  Ah, 
diwatiBfied  with  the  treaty  which  had  been  concladsd  viA 
the  Wahhiboes,  and  with  the  non-fulfilment  of  csrtaia  cf 
its  clauses,  determined  to  send  another  army  to  Anfaia,aid 
to  include  in  it  the  soldiers  who  had  recently  poradimralf. 
This  expedition,  under  Ibrahim  Patha,  left  in  tbe  aotui 
of  1816.  After  several  nukiportant  advantagea.  IknkiB 
sat  down  bcfure  the  town  of  Er-Rasa  ;  baft  Uuea  MtW 
exertions  proving  unavailing,  lie  raised  the  bim  with  tki 
lues  of  nearly  half  his  army.  Notwithstanding;  ha  adruocd 
on  the  capital,  Ed-Dir'eeyeh,  by  alow  but  aore  stepa  Tfai 
last  place  before  reaching  that  city  offured  a  biava  nbA- 
ancc,  aud  Ibrahim,  in  revenge,  CMiaed  all  its  inhiWisna 
to  bo  put  to  the  sword,  except  a  number  of  wonan  saA 
children,  the  f urmer  of  whom  were  spared  not  from  aodTa 
of  pity.  £d-Dir'eeyeh  fell  after  a  five  months'  aicge,  is  iW 
course  of  which  an  explosion  deatruved  the  wbue  of  ifas 
bcbiegers'  i^ovder  ;  and  had  the  WaLhAbeea  been  aware  of 
the  extent  of  the  disaster,  few,  we  may  believe,  woaldhsfi 
08ca{>ed  to  tell  the  talew  'Abd-Allah,  thair  ehicf,  was  takta, 
and  with  Lis  treasurer  and  secretary  waa  aant  to  Coostaath 
nnple,  where,  in  spite  of  Ibrahim's  promisa  of  «fcty,  aai 
of  Mfliemt-t  All's  interceaaion  in  their  favour,  they  vm 
paraded  aud  put  to  death.  At  the  dose  of  the  year  19lli 
lbn*him  returned  to  Cairo,  haviac  ooDqacrsd  all  fnf^ 
oppoaition  in  Arabia,  but  withont  WTing  broken  the  ipiril 
of  the  Walihabees. 
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The  pasha,  siuce  his  return  ffom  Arabia,  had  turned  hia 
^tentioQ  to  the  improvemeDt  of  the  manufactures  of  Egypt, 
and  engaged  very  largely  in  commerce.  The  results  of 
these  attempts  arc  stated  in  other  places,  but  the  important 
work  of  digging  the  new  canal  of  Alrzandrio,  called  the 
Mahmoodeeyeh,  must  here  bo  again  mentioned.  The  old 
canal  had  long  fallen  into  decay,  and  the  necessity  of  a  safe 
channel  between  Alexandria  and  the  Nile  was  much  felt 
6ach  was  the  object  of  the  canal  then  exocyated,  and  it  }v\b 
on  the  whole  well  answered  its  purpose  ;  but  the  sacrifice 
of  life  was  enormou?,  and  the  labour  of  the  unhappy  fell&hs 
was  forced.  Towards  the  accomplishment  of  a  fayourite 
project,  the  formation  of  the  Ni^m  Qedeed,  a  force  was 
ordered  to  the  southern  frontier  of  Egypt,  and  the  conquest 
of  SennAr  was  contemplated  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the 
disaffected  troops,  and  to  obtain  a  sufiicient  number  of 
captiTes  to  form  the  nucleus  of  the  new  army.  The  forces 
destined  for  this  serrice  were  led  by  Ismail,  then  the 
youngest  son  of  ^lehomet  Ali  ;  they  consisted  of  between 
4000  and  5000  men,  Turks  and  Arabs,  and  were  despatched 
in  the  summer  of  1820.  Nubia  at  oaco  submitted,  ^the 
bhigeeyeb  Arabs  immediately  beyond  the  province  of 
Dongola  were  worsted,  and  SenuAr  was  reduced  without  a 
battle.  Mohammad  Boy,  the  defterdAr,  with  another  force 
of  about  the  same  strength,  was  then  sent  by  Mehcmet  Ali 
againjt  KurdufAo  with  alike  result,  but  not  without  a  hard 
fought  engagement.  In  1822  Ismail  was,  with  his 
retinue,  put  to  death  by  an  Arab  chieftain  named  Nimr; 
and  the  dofterdur,  a  man  iufamous  for  his  cruelty,  assumed 
the  command  in  those  provinces,  and  exacted  terrible 
retribution  from  the  innocent  inhabitants. 

In  the  years  1821  and  1822  Mehomet  Ali  despatched 
both  ehips  and  men  (the  latter  about  7000  or  8000 
Albanians  and  Turks)  to  the  Morea,  Cyprus,  and  Candia, 
to  aid  the  Porte  in  reducing  the  Greek  insurrection ;  and  he 
continued  to  take  part  in  that  struggle,  his  fleet  being 
engaged  at  Navarino,  until  the  EcgUsU  insisted  on  the 
evacuation  of  the  Morea  in  1828  by  Ibrahim  Foaha.  In  1823 
an  army  of  disciplined  troops  was  at  length  organized:  8000 
men  (chiefly  slaves,  from  8enn4r  and  KurdufAn)  were 
trained  by  French  officers  at  Asw&n.  Of  the  vast  numbers 
teiaed  in  the  countries  above  named,  many  died  on  the  way ; 
those  who  were  not  eligible  were,  with  tne  womeU,  sold  iu 
Cairo,  and  in  the  remainder  were4ncorporated  many  fellAhs. 
O^lonel  S6vos  (SuleymAn  Pasha),  a  Frenchman  who  after 
wards  became  a  Moslem,  superintended  their  organixation ; 
great  numbers  of  the  blacks  died,  but  the  Egyptians  proved 
very  good  troops.  Many  thousands  were  pressed  in  conse- 
quence, and  thoy  now  constitute  the  bulk  of  the  anny.  In 
1823  the  new  conscripts  amounted  to  24,000  men,  com- 
posing BIX  regiments  of  infantry,  each  regiment  consisting 
of  Ave  battalions  of  800  men,  and  the  battalions  of  eight 
companies  of  100  men. 

In  1824  a  native  rebellion  of  a  religious  character  broke 
out  in  Upper  Egypt,  headed  by  one  Ahmad,  an  inhabitant 
of  Es-SAlimooyeh,  a  village  situate  a  few  miles  above 
Iliebes.  He  proclaimed  himself  a  prophet,  and  was  soon 
followed  by  between  20,000  and  30,000  insurgents,  mostly 
peaaantS;  but  some  deserters  from  the  Niz&m,  for  that  force 
was  yet  in  a  half-organized  state  and  in  (tart  declared  for 
the  impo8U>r.  The  insurrection  was  crushed  by  Mehemet 
Ali,  and  about  one-fourth  of  Ahmad's  followers  perished, 
but  he  himself  escaped  and  was  never  after  heard  of.  Few 
of  these  unfortunatcii  possessed  any  other  weapon  than  the 
k)cg  staff  (nebboot)  of  the  Egyptian  peasant ;  still  they 
offered  an  obetLnato  resistance,  and  the  combat  resembled 
a  massat^rc.  In  the  same  year  war  was  once  more  made  on 
the  WahhAlKjee,  who  had  collected  in  considerable  numbers. 
The  2d  regiment  was  seirc  on  this  servioe,  and  it  behaved 
in  a  very  creditable  manner. 


But  the  eventa  of  ihb  war  with  the  Forte  are  pecbape  the 
most  important  of  the  life  of  Mehemet  Ali  The  campaign 
of  1831  had  ostensibly  for  its  object  the  castigatioo  ol 
'Abd-Allah,  pasha  of  Acre ;  the  invading  force  consisted  of 
six  regiments  of  infantry,  four  of  cavalry,  four  field-pieces^ 
andi>  greater  number  of  siege-guns,  the  whole  unaer  the 
command  of  Ibrahim  Pasha,  while  the~fleet,  conveying 

Erovisions,  ammunition,  &c,  was  to  accompany  the  army 
y  sea.  The  terrible  cholera  of  ld31,  however,  stayed  the 
expedition  when  it  was  on  the  eve  of  departing  ;  5000  o' 
its  number  died,  and  it  was  not  until  early  in  October  of 
the  same  year  that  it  started.  Little  ormoaition  wr.s 
encountered' on  the  way  to  Acre,  whither  Ibrcidm  h-^.d 
gone  by  sea,  and  that  place  was  invested  on  the  29th  of 
November.  The  artillery  of  the  besieijed  was  well  served  ; 
an  assault  in  the  following  February  wa<i  repulsed,. end  the 
cold  and  rsin  of  a  Syrian  winter  severely  tried  the  Egyptian 
troops.  A  second  assault  in  like  manner  ftuled,  and 
Ibrahim  was  called  away  to  repel  'OunAn  Pasha,  go'^emor 
of  Aleppa  The  latter,  however,  hastily  decamped 
without  giving  him  battle,  and  Ibrahim,  deeming  this 
advantage  sufficient,  retraced  his  eteps  towards  Acre. 
He  then  pushed  the  siege  with  fresh  vigvmr,  and 
stormed  the  city  on  the  27th  of  May;  1400  menffell  in  the 
breach,  and  the  garrison  was  found  to  be  reduood  to  about 
400  men.  The  fall  of  Acre  was  followed  by  negotiation. 
Mehemet  Ali  evinced  a  disposition  for  peace,  but  demanded 
the  government  of  Syria,  and  the  Porte,  in  consequence, 
denounced  him  as  a  traitor.  On  his  part,  IbraHilft-pushcd 
his  successes  ;  Damascus  was  evacuated  at  bis  approach, 
and  the  battle  of  Hims,  fought  on  the  8th  of  July  1832, 
decided  the  euperiority  of  the  Egyptian  army,  and  the 
advantage  of  diKiplined  troope  over  an  irregular  force, 
although  very  disproportionate  in  numbers.  The  enemy 
compo»Eid  the  advanced  guard  of  the  Turldsh  army,  30,000 
strong,  and  the  Egyptians  numbered  only  16,000  men. 

After  thb  victoxy,  Ibrahim  marched  to  HamAh,  and 
thence  to  Aleppo  (which  had  just  before  dosed  ite  gate» 
against  the  Turkish  seneral-io-chief,  Hosayn  Pasha,  whose 
troops  bocame  rapidly  diKirganized),  forced  the  defiles  of 
Bey  [in,  and  pursued  tiie  fugitive  Turks  to  Adaneh.  About 
the  same  time  an  Egyptian  squadron  had  chaeed  the  sultan'e 
fleet  into  Constantinople.  Diplomacy  was,  at  this  point, 
again  resorted  to,  but  without  any  result;  the  sultan 
depended  on  his  fleet  to  protect  the  capital,  ar*d  determined 
to  risk  another  engagement  with  the  victorious  enemy. 
The  charge  of  tliis  venture  was  intrusted  to  Resheed 
Paslu^  the  grand  vLdr.  In  the  meantime,  Ibrahim 
Pasha  had  gained  the  pass  of  Taurus,  and  having  beaten 
the  Turks  at  Oulou-KisUk,  he  hesitated  not  to  dve  battle 
to  Beoheed  Pasha  at  the  head  of  about  60,000  men,  his 
own  army  being  less  than  half  that  strength;  the  battle  of 
Kooniyeh,  on  the  plains  of  Anatolia,  proved  utterly  disastrona 
to  the  Porte;  in  the  confusion  of  the  fight,  and  the  darkness 
of  a  thick  day,  the  grand  viair  was  made  prisoner,  hie 
army  routed,  and  Constantinople  wat  within  six  marched 
of  the  victor,  without  an  army  to  oppoae  his  paasage.  The 
capital  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  in  imminent  danger  by  sea 
and  land,  was  then  intmsted  to  the  keeping  of  its  nereditaiy 
enemy,  as  the  last  reeource  of  the  sultan  Mahmood,  sjid  a 
Rusaian  fleet  and  army  'Were  sent  thither.  Negotiations 
were  in  oonaeqoenoe  opened,  and  on  the  14tlL  of  May 
1833  a  treaty  was  concluded  between  Mehemet  Ali  and  the 
Porte,  by  which  the  whole  of  Syria  and  fiie  district  oi 
Adaneh  were  ceded  to  the  former,  on  condition  of  hii 
pacing  tribute.  With  Uu8  terminated  the  war,  bat  not  the 
ammoeity  of  the  saltan.  Ibrahim,  by  ezoessiye  firmness 
and  rigour,  speedily  restored  secority  and  tnuquillity  to  the 
greater  part  of  Syria ;  but  soma  years  latefj  the  attempt  ol 
Mahmood  to  get  tba  better  of  hia  yaaaaL  anC  the  caai:eq?Bni 
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diuster  eip«rieneed  by  hit  arms  at  Kezeeb,  tnUiltd  fresh 
eompUc&tiont,  and  the  interferecce  of  Great  Bn:ain  ended 
in  the  rettoration  of  9jrii  to  the  Porte  in  1841  Mehemet 
All  had  placed  all  bii  reliance  on  the  co-operation  of  France, 
aod  to  itJ  desertion  of  hia  cause,  and  hia  confidence  in 
Its  aiaiitaoce,  either  moral  or  material,  must  be  ascribed 
the  unfortunate  issae  of  the  war.  That  the  Syrians,  in 
general,  preferred  the  rule  of  Mehemet  Ali  to  the  tyranny 
cf  pashas  appointed  from  Constantinople  may  be  aafefy 
aT erred ;  but  we  cannot  doae  this  account  of  hia  posseasion 
of  that  proyijice  without  animadTerting  on  the  horrible 
crucltiea  perpetrated  by  Ibrahim  Paaha,  or  warning  our 
readers  not  to  give  credence  to  the  unmeasured  praise 
bestowed  by  many  on  the  £g3rptian  troops  there  en/^aged. 
Conceding  that  they  were  superior  soldiers  to  the  Turks, 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  they  were  Toterani,  dia- 
eiplined  and  led  by  the  French  officers  and  an  able  general ; 
their  opponents  were  destitute  of  any  European  discipline, 
badly  officered,  and  discouraged  by  the  disasters  in  Greece. 
It  has,  moreoTer,  been  stated  on  good  authority,  that 
Ibrahim  owed  much  of  his  success  to  the  placing  of 
artillery' in  the  rear  of  his  troops,  with  orders  to  fire  on 
them  should  they  show  symptoms  of  wavering. 

After  the  peace  of  1841  Mehemet  Ali  gave  up  all  great 
pjlitical  projects,  and  solely  occupied  himself  in  improve- 
ments, real  or  imaginary,  in  Egypt.  He  continued  to 
pF'jsccute  his  commercial  speculations,  and  manufacturing, 
educational,  and  /ether  schemes.  The  barrage  of  the  Nile, 
atill  uncomplotcdj  was  commenced  by  his  direction,  and  in 
1&47  he  Tijiitcd  Constantinople,  whore  he  received  the  rank 
of  vizir.  In  the  year  1848,  however,  symptoms  of  im- 
becility appeared;  and  after  a  short  space  Ibrahim  was 
declared  his  successor,  but  died  after  a  brief  reign  of  two 
uiuntLs. 

Mehemet  Ali  survived  Ibrahim,  and  died  on  the  3d  of 
August  1849.  Many  and  conflicting  have  been  the 
opinions  entertained  of  this  remarkable  man,  for  such 
at  least  all  acknowledge  him  to  have  been.  His  massacre 
of  the  Memlooks  has  been  the  great  point  of  attack  by 
his  enemies ;  but  that,  as  well  as  many  of  his  other  acts, 
must  be  ascribed  to  his  boundless  ambition,  not  to  in- 
nate cruelty ;  for  he  proved  himself  to  be  averse  to  un- 
neccs->ary  bloodshed.  That  he  really  esteemed  European 
civilization  may  be  doubted ;  but  his  intelligent  mind 
could  nut  fail  to  pcrcoive  that  therein  lay  his  great  strength, 
and  of  this  ha  availed  himself  with  consummate  ability. 
To  his  firm  government  "Egypt  is  indebted  for  the  profound 
tranquillity  which  it  has  long  been  its  good  fortune  to  enjoy. 
A  traveller  of  any  nation  or  faith  may  traverse  it  in  its 
Iiiugth  and  breadth  ,with  greater  safety  than  almost  any 
other  country  out  of  Western  Europe  ;  ami  the  display  of 
fanaticism  has  been  rigorously  punished.  While,  however, 
Egyi*t  has  benefited  by  the  establishment  of  order,  the 
people  have  suffered  most  severe  exactions.  The  confisca- 
ti  >o  of  private  lands  has  been  before  mentioned ;  to  that 
arbitrary  act  must  be  added  the  scisure  of  the  lands  of  the 
ni'jsqucs,  the  imposition  of  heavy  taxation,  and  a  system 
cf  merciless  inipr^ssmunt.  In  fact,  the  condition  of  the 
lyyiitian  fellah  hn^  rarely  been  as  wretched  as  it  is  at  the 
preh'MH  day.  Mehemet  Ali  aL-o  mLBundcrsituud  the  real 
rcHc.urc^s  of  IvYI't,  which  are  ccrtiiinly  aj^ricultural ;  he 
dfi'.t  a  revere  Mow  to  native  produce  l»y  endeavouring 
to  cnco'ir?-."j  luinufacturing  industry,  u[id  by  cstabli'jli. 
!?•  ;  c:i-.7ri!:'ii9  (J'lV-rr'i'sont  i:u'ri'^p-.'li.  r.,  u  n!(.:i.si?ro  v,)iich 
•■:ii;l.»-il  til"  .^;iii-'  tf  th':.  L^iiiu!»ii.-i  t:^.  ilij  niilitarj' 
u-ui  ;;-.vi.riii-:  •  i:lilitic*  vh-m  i.  ■::■.!!;•  very  ^rrj.it,  ^.iid 
I.."-"  r.in.Lr  ir.  J.I  i  st  i:mi  .  '.i:.!!-  i  i-i  '!'.■!."  •;  hi'i-.-'.  Jir;.l 
:•  :..A  U-ca  t  r  ti.e  i-.it.. -.■.;.;;,  'i  o.'  Cr^i.t  Li\W^'.'.,  his 
S;r..  :  hi-..a.-Li  c.vtr  lb'.-  i'l-ite  \:v\\U\  t.,o1..1  Iv  I- ivc 
r-r-ii-.l  !-';l»V  fi.iu  liic  wi-icLju  coadiliv;u  of  i  TiirLi^h 


proTinett.  Bot  the  finnin  of  1841  tDtuled  tkiksQ 
hia  militAry  power,  the  army  was  radoeed  to  IBjOOO: 
and  the  navy  eondemncd  to  rot  in  the  kirbon 
Alexandria  ;  while  Mehemet  All,  failing  to  pii  As  | 
object  of  his  ambition,  ths  eatablishment  of  an  iadipti 
dynasty,  and  being  compelled  to  look  on  his  thsa  1 
family  as  his  only  heirs,  thenceforth  ffwflned  k'lsi 
measures  of  leas  importance,  and  did  not  pramti 
these  with  his  former  energy. 

The  entire  eonstitntion  of  the  goTenunent  of  Ep 
the  work  of  Mehemet  Ali.  WiU&  a  few  exceptioB 
destroyed  all  former  naagesi  end  introduced  a  lyitiMi  ] 
derived  from  European  models.  The  amy  and  ui 
of  hia  creation,  ao  are  the  taxation,  the  tcgidatioDef  ii 
and  export  duties,  See.,  qnaimntine  Uwa,  the  Baaabd 
colleges,  and  the  ministry.  Some  of  these  institnhsi 
naeful,  others  both  vexatious  and  ill-calcolatid  fc 
country.  The  collegea  of  laagoages  and  medicine,  u 
printing-press  at  BoolAk,  are  among  the  former,  and  i 
ceedingly  praiseworthy  efforts  in  a  right  directioa ;  i 
the  same  category  most  be  placed  many  miser  im] 
ments,  in  tihich  Mehemet  All  showed  himself  to  bi 
advance  of  his  countrymen  ;  while,  weighing  hu  cLec 
life  and  numerous  disadvantages  of  position  and  x 
his  moral  character,  enlightened  mind,  and  diitinf 
ability  must  place  him  high  among  the  great  men  of  i 
times.  ^ 

Ibrahim  was  succeeded  by  his  nephew  'Abbii^  i 
Toosoon.  This  miserable  Toluptoary,  and  withsl  I 
though  ignorant  Muslim,  ntterly  neglected  the  sff 
government  and  aolely  consulted  hu  own  gntifi 
During  his  reign  all  the  great  works  begun  by  Mehca 
were  suspended.  It  was  a  time  of  delibente  retrop 
and  his  sudden  death  in  July  1854  was  welcomed 
true  Egyptians  ss  the  removal  of  the  country's  cum 
successor.  Said  Pasha,  the  fourth  son  of  Mebcm 
endeavoured  to  pursue  his  great  father'a  policy  and  t 
out  his  akna  He  had  not,  however,  the  atrength  c 
acter  or  the  health  needed  to  meet  the  aerioua  diffia 
the  task,  and  he  will  chiefly  be  remembered  for  tbeil 
of  some  of  the  more  grinding  Qovemment  monop^ 
for  the  concession  of  the  Sues  Canal.  It  was  reier 
his  nephew,  the  present  khedive,  to  attain  all  anc 
than  all  that  Mehemet  Ali  had  designed  for  his  eoai 

The  reign  of  Ismail  promisee  to  be  the  begioi 
a  new  era  for  Egypt  A  man  of  undoubted  shilit 
aessed  of  unusual  energy  in  administration,  fully 
dative  of  the  importance  of  Western  driliEatioa,  fit 
the  ambition  proper  to  a  grandson  of  Meheaiel  i 
khcdive  is  a  ruler  such  as  Egypt  has  aearcely  seen  sit 
Arab  conquest.  His  first  step  was  to  remove,  ss 
possible,  the  irksome  control  <i  the  Porte.  At  gni 
be  obtained  an  imperial  firmin  in  1866,  removing ala 
the  old  treaty  restrictions,  granting  him  the  title  of  k 
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(pion.  khedeer),  and  wtUinfl  tke  saeoeaskm  on  the  eldest 
aoQ ;  and  in  1872  another  nrmin  made  him  virtoalljr  an 
independent  sorereign. 

HAving  thaa  obtained  for  himself  and  his  dynasty 
A  settled  regal  rank,  Ismail  tamed  his  attention  home- 
-wards,  and  began  a  series  of  reforms  such  as  no  previous 
goremor  of  Egypt  ever  contemplated.  He  re-established 
and  improTod  the  administrative  system  organised  by 
Mehemet  AM,  and  which  had  fallen  into  decay  under 
'Abbds's  indolent  rule ;  he  caused  a  thorough  remodelling 
•of  the  customs  system,  which  was  in  an  anarchic  state,  to 
be  made  by  English  officials  ;  in  1865  he  bought  the 
Egyptian  post-office,  and  phiced  it  under  the  direction, 
with  full  powers,  of  an  official  from  St  ^fartin's  le  Grand, 
who  has  brought  it  into  admirable  working  order;  he  re- 
organized the  military  schools  of  his  grauifather,  and  lent 
his  willing  support  to  the  cause  of  education  in  every  way. 
Public  works  have  lar^ly  engaged  the  attention  of  the 
khedive.  Railways,  teiegrapb^,  lighthouses,  the  harbour 
works  at  Suez,  the  breakwater  at  Alexandria,  have  been 
carried  out  under  his  personal  auspices  by  some  of  the  best 
contractors  of  Europe.  If  there  is  a  fault  to  be  found  in 
this  Europeanizing  of  Egypt,  it  is  that  the  practical  zeal 
for  modem  civilization  leaves  no  room  for  the  honourable 
respect  due  to  the  unique  antiquities  of  the  country.  It  is 
trae  that  ancient  Elgypt  is  protected  by  the  care  of  Mariette 
Bey,  but  the  art  of  the  Aittbe  is  suffered  to  decay,  nay,  is 
even  purposely  demolished,  to  make  room  for  modem 
French  gewgaws.  A  recent  writer  teUs  us  that  a  new  street 
cuts  through  about  a  mile  cf  the  ^^  old  Arab  rookeries,"  and 
gravely  advances  the  opinion  that  the  opera  house  and  the 
public  gardens  and  the  other  meretricious  abominations  that 
have  been  set  up  iu  Cairo  are  worthy  of  a  second  class 
European  city!  Still,  terrible  as  is  the  vandalism  now 
going  on  in  Egypt,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  present 
pulicy  of  the  khodive  will  add  greatly  to  the  prosperity 
and  health  of  the  people.  At  the  same  time,  future 
generations  will  gain  at  the  fearful  expenses  of  the  present. 
The  funds  required  for  these  public  works,  as  well  as  the 
actual  labour,  have  been  remorselessly  extorted  from  a 
poverty-stricken  population;  and  there  is  probably  no 
peasant  now  existing  whose  condition  is  won:o  than  that 
of  the  long-sulferiug  Egyptian  felldh. 

One  of  the  greatest  reforms  tliat  Egypt  owes  to  its  present 
ruler  is  the  abolition  of  the  old  8}'atem  of  consular  juris- 
diction, and  the  subatitution  of  mixed  courts,  where  Euro- 
pean and  native  judges  sit  together  to  try  all  mixed  cases 
without  respect  to  nationality.  These  courts  were  estab- 
lished in  1876  on  the  suggestion  of  the  wisest  of  Egypt's 
statesmen,  Nubar  Pasha,  and  on  the  recommendation  6f 
an  international  commission.  A  code  based  on  the  Moham- 
modan  law  and  the  Code  NapoUon  has  been  drawn  up, 
which  seems  thoroughly  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  position; 
and  the  best  results  may  bo  looked  for  from  this  reform. 
It  were  greatly  to  be  desired  that  the  jurisdiction  of  these 
courts  should  be  extended  so  as  eventually  to  RupexBede.- 
the  old  native  system.  At  present  they  only  take  the 
place  of  the  consular  courts. 

In  recent  LimeA  the  khedive  has  annexed  a  large  territory 
to  the  south  of  Khartoom,  now  extending  about  os  f ar  as 
Gondokoro,  and  which  will  doubtlecs  shortly  include  the 
lakes  of  Victoria  and  Albert  Nyanstu  The  expedition  was 
at  first  commanded  by  Sir  Samuel  Baker,  with  very 
ua^atisfactory  results ;  and  gree.t  relief  was  felt  when  the 
continuation  of  the  work  of  conquest  was  intrusted  to 
Colonel  Gordon,  an  officer  in  whose  character  and  ability 
the  fullest  confidence  is  placed.  The  khedive  haS  prof essed 
himsfilf  anxious  to  put  down  the  Nile  slave-trade,  and  that 
ha  is  really  desirous  of  Feeing  the  traffic  ended  io  shown  by 
iho   full   poi%rrB   he   has  given  Colonal   Gordon   for  the 


•nppremon  of  it  in  the  heart  of  the  akT^oonnttj.  What 
the  result  will  be  it  is  hud  to  fpretell ;  bat  the  good  ^th 
of  the  khedive  and  the  detennination  oi  Colonel  Qoidon 
are  now  beyond  a  doubt  Quite  reouitly  (Aug^  14, 
1877)  a  convention  'Wween  Uia  British  and  Egyptian 
Governments  for  the  snppressioii  of  the  ilave-trade  has 
been  signed,  imposing  stringent  penalties  on  the  importa- 
tion of  slaves  into  Egypt,  and  cKtending  the  pow^r  of 
search  in  the  case  of  suspected  vessels. 

Altogether  it  may  be  believed  that  a  better  time  ia 
beginning  lor  I^ypt*  (i.&p. — B,L,r,)] 

TOPOORIPHT  AHD  MONUlCEIfTS.^ 

The  northern  coast  of  Egypt  ia  low  and  barren,  present- 
ing no  features  of  interest,  uid  affording  no  indicatidb  of 
the  character  of  the  country  which  it  bounda.  It  is  a 
barrier,  generally  of  sand-hiUsi  but  sometimes  of  rock,  for 
the  most  port  wholly  destitute  of  vegetation,  except  where 
grow  a  few  wild  and  stunted  date-palmsw  Immediately 
behind  are  desolate  marshy  tracts  or  extensive  salt  lakes, 
and  beyond,  the  fertile  oountiy.  The  last  is  a  wide  plain, 
intersected  by  the  two  branchea  of  the  Nile,  and  by  many 
canals,  of  which  somn  were  anciently  branches  of  the  river, 
and  having  a  soil  of  great  richness,  though  in  this  particular 
it  is  excelled'by  the  valley  abovo»  The  only  inequalities 
of  the  surface  are  the  mounds  of  ancient  towns,  and  those, 
often  if  not  always  ancient,  on  which  stand  the  modem 
towns  and  villagea  The  palm-trees  are  loss  numerous,  and 
not  so  beautiful  as  in  the  more  southempart  of  the  country^ 
but  other  troes  are  more  common.  The  houses  and  huts 
of  the  towns  and  villages  are  of  burnt  brick  near  the 
Mediterranean ;  but  as  the  climate  becomes  drier,  and  the 
occurrence  of  rain  far  less  frequent,  the  ure  of  crade  brick 
obtains,  until  near  the  point  of  the  Delta  it  is  very  general. 
The  mosques  even  of  the  towns  are  rarely  remarkable  for 
architectural  beauty  in  the  tract  to  the  north  of  Caira  The 
palaces  or  villas  of  the  Turkish  grandees,  which  are  not 
uncommon,  have,  however,  a  light  and  picturesque  appeal^ 
ance,  though  their  style  is  not  good.  The  deserts  which 
inclose  the  plain  on  both  sides  are  rocky  tracts  of  vexy 
slight  elevation,  having  their  snrface  overspread  with  sand 
and  other  debris. 

Of  the  towns  on  the  northern  coast,  the  most  western, 
Alexandria,  called  by  the  natives  El-Iskendereeyeh,  is  the 
largest  and  the  most  important  It  wai  founded  in  the 
year  B.a  332  by  Alexander  the  Great,  who  gave  it  the 
form  of  a  Macedonian  mantle  (chlamys).  The  ancient  city 
occupied  the  space  between  the  sea  and  Lake  Marcotis, 
^jeing  about  four  mOes  in  its  greatest  length,  and  a  little 
less  than  a  mile  in  its  greatest  breadth.  The  island  of 
Pharos  was  likewise  inhabited,  and  was  joined  to  the 
oontiLent  by  the  mole  called  the  Heptastadium.  The 
Heptastadium  and  the  island  divided  the  bay  into  two 
harbours.  These  were  spacious,  a^d  although  the  western, 
anciently  called  Portus  Ev^nosti,  but  now  the  Old  Port,  is 
difficolt  to  enter,  and  the  eastern,  Magnus  Portns,  or  the 
New  Port,  is  not  so  deep  and  is  less  secure,  they  are,  eixoepc 
Port  Said,  by  far  the  beat  anchorages  on  this  coast  ci 
Egypt 

Alexandria,  which  partly  occupied  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Rhacotis,  a  place  of  little  importance,  naturally  speedily 
increased  in  consequence,  and  became  the  emporium  of  the 
trade  between  Europe,  Arabia,  and  India.  After  the  death 
of  Alexander  the  city  became  the  capital  of  the  Ptolemies 
By  the  Ptolemies  Alexandria  was  adorned  with  palaces  and 

^  The  following  account  of  th«  topograph j  and  moaamenta  of  E^Tpt 
U  mainly  hciscd  on  Mr  Lana'a  MS.  •^De^ription  of  EJETpt.**  wUch 
the  writer  of  thif  article  oaed  as  hia  goiJa  to  the  momuMaU  dariof 
his  raaiUcnce  in  that  oouutry. 
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»>y^  ?,;/!  li^  yAi:i/>B  0/  r:..%tT'.v>lli .'.:  Zi"^:  sjii  i'Ji 
jf/.^-yrt'^'iA*,  with  v/r:.*  £-;'AcaJiocj^  -srvL^  :li;:.  ti^  cis- 

'if  iU  •.'s^iAr^jr.  Jv;.y:r.»>.',  r.'/!«fcT5r,  tLft  rtn:::^!^':::  cf 
Oi*:  ovi.f.v.'i  r ',•;♦>}  h'i.1  t'T'Sitiy  t^.'^f-ii^i  tiis  zrrv.  &-d 
k!'hoii{^.  i*.  v^M  TiOt  iTja/i/;  tL(:  'apit&l,  it  cec£=^e  the  f&Tciiriie 
f'"..'i«:r4'>:  of  .V(A}j/:met  Aii,  which  ic  like  m&zmer  ooirthbcted 

Ttti}  *,\t\^j  (Alt  of  th^  town  of  Aletandria  g*.&r.da  cpcn  the 
lfc;iiv:t<uliiirrj,  now  i/iijch  wider  thuL  it  was  anciecit! T ;  but 
Ihi-.  n/crit  |itkrt,  wb^re  arc  the  hrAUK^  of  the  EujopeaD  mer- 
r',«fiU,  ri<;cii{iiM  th«s  Hite  of  a  portioD  of  the  ancient  city, 
w^jifji  wan  nearMt  to  tlie  mole.  The  most  <:tnkiLg  '^'fi**^  ie 
f }.«}  cKiiilf]  on  tliti  L'llarid  of  Pharoa,  coatainicg  a  lighthouse, 
« \iV'\\  hiiH  iiiJfx:c4^]«Ml  to  the  more  famoiu  Pharos  of  aDtiqaitj. 
M«rn  alMi  in  tho  jiaiiha'a  pala<«,  an  wall  as  a  Ichser  Pharos. 
'1  hn  hifUfifji  of  thu  Uiwn  are  built  of  stone,  or  have  tlieir 
Iriwnnt  Hbiry  cAiied  with  that  material,  and  the  portion 
A)ifire  built  of  (>rick  plastered  and  whitewashed.  The 
miiirlniiciis  of  the  Kiiroj>oan  merchants  imd  consuls  and 
tint  ricliitr  Turks  and  natives  are  spacions  and  well-built, 
h mm w lint  in  the  niMleru  lulian  style,  but  have  no  claims 
til  arrliitnri.iirbl  Uiauty.  The  mosques  are  not  remark- 
4b|p,  but  Uio  Kiiglinh  church  will,  if  ever  completed,  be  a 
tffimt  omanioiit  to  tho  town.  The  i>opulution  of  the  town 
!■  mtiinated  at  over  200,000.  One  of  the  favourite  projects 
«if  MehiMiiia  AH  was  the  fortification  of  Alexandria,  which 
has  bmin  tlius  rendered  so  strong  that  if  well  garrisoned  it 
I  ituKI  not  Im  invtisted  by  a  force  of  lees  than  i^ut  40,000 
iiimi. 

Tlin  anrinnt  remaihs  are  very  scanty  and  of  little  interest, 
nmip'intd  to  thiMoNvhich  are  seen  on  tho  sites  of  other 
I'VvptiMii  tt>wu«.  Two  objiH^  ore  couopicuoua,  one  of  the 
oUibHkii  nuiiiiitiitly  csIIihI  "  (^(.•(ii>atra'8  Needles,"  and  the 
f^rpiil  (Niliinii)  known  un  **  roniinty's  Pillar."  The  former 
ii  ii  liiii'  iMi'Miik  of  ntl  ^:niiu(^<  n(.*iiily  70  fof^t  in  height, 
In  II Mil*  liii>n*^lypliic  iniH*nptiitns  with  tho  usmcs  of 
'lli.iilimnN  111,  IliinHiMi  1J..  and  a  later  kiu^.  Ueitide  it 
Hun  M  irtlltii  nbrliitk  of  the  .saiMC  dimoniiioii^,  its  fellow, 
n.«*  \k\'\  \^1  a  on  it.i  way  to  l\L>gUnd.  They  vrere 
I'liMik'.lii  I'iTo  fnMn  iionio  lUiricnt  toniplo  diirini;  the  Roman 
n.i.'  i  ivii|<i\  r,  IMIar  ia  in  liko  niunnrr  of  rtnl  granite. 
ii;i  \  It*  lehtfi  l^  uboct  TO  tt'Ci  hi^li.  \\\\>  Kiiolo  oolumu 
!•  .:in  ii.'.uiy  loo  h-i'C  in  luiKl't.  ■  li.<  :  i"it>!;il  bean*  a 
lliiM'fc  i.)i.  iijttUMi  !v  l'i»!^»«r  of  tli-.»  I'l'.ipirxi"  P;w'L'tian. 

pMsi  .li.K  !,'  t''«»  <»iH!  %'I  .Vli'\.r  >■•».  t!'.»  first  plac*  of 
i:'iiMi .....  I*  li  Vi.'oli.-.xl.  ;:k'.lisl  bv  IJie  Ki-n'i«ea:u  lU>»ctta. 


hiag  acraae  the  mcotk  jf 
-±£  r.r*r.  &^-i  Ti'r.'TVLZ  :;  c-fun  impiusAlU;  andbetxata 
l:  ic^  Eosena  u  i^  cCi  f^r:  cml!e«i^*ort  St  Julien  by  tu 
Ivsfi:^  T^-;  rfT^LTsd  i:  dsrlng  their  ocmpfitioa  of  j^.*, 
-=-i-i2  c^e  cf  '.zx^i  c£eera  disooTered  thd  B^etta  Stoce, 
:ii  l-jzjcs  Tr^riii  t«bl^:  vfaich  afforded  the  du  ^7 
-5iL:i  ilir:-£TTiii5  -s^r:  iiLterpreteJ. 

I^  &».ii:-ii  :2:e^.^s6itA  bnach,  the  first  place  of  iDt^ 
-^r:  i§  *.£.£  i  J4  cf  Si3,  s^i,  03  the  c&Jtem  baik,  mirked 
:  J  l-.frj  zLcirii.  arJ  the  KffiAina  of  x&aseive  walls  of  cmd4 
zrTJLS^  ys\^  vere  ituM  of  a  gnat  inclcrara  in  wjuca  ths 
:J:  ^f  vs:-!£  tzA  doabdes  other  sacred  ediUcea  stood.  Thi 

m 

rrdifSB  X:t  cr  Xeitb  w:;s  the  dmnity  of  the  pliee,  sad  1 
£T5&:  ftfrl'^  was  acniially  held  here. in  her  hcaosr,  :o 
"^'zlzt  pil^jus  rescrtcd  from  other  ports  of  E^^t  StJ 
ITU  r*mar£2cle  for  the  learning  of  it£  priests,  and  «ai  ths 
rr  yil  residence  of  the  Saite  kings  (Dynasties  XXIV.,  XXVT.  \ 
A  mxxiera  villaga  hers  ia  called  "  S&-e]-Hagar,*  or  '*Sxi 
cf  the  Ston«/'  a  nime  which  pcrhape  allodes  to  the  fuBca 
mcsulith  described  by  Herodotns. 

In  the  interior  of  the  modem  Delta  no  xmnainB  of  moort- 
&nce  have  been  discovered)  thoogh  there  are  many  ancicBl 
Eites  marked  by  moonda  The  chief  towna  are  D-Mihallfk 
el-Eebeereh,  noK  for  from  the  Damietta  branch,  ahovt  forty 
milee  from  the  sea ;  Tenth,  near^  in  the  middle  of  Iht 
Delta;  end  Manoof,  futher  aonth.  Of  these  Tenth  is  heit 
known  as  the  blrth-pUce  of  a  Moalim  nint,  the  seyyid 
Ahmad  El-Bedawee,  in  whose  honcar  three  festivals  in 
annnally  kept,  the  greatest  of  wiiieh  attracts  more  pilgrnM 
than  any  other  in  £gypt»  and  is  in  thia  Rspect  secood 
alone  to  tho  pilgrimege  to  Mecca.  The  feattTab  ol*1^tk 
are  rather  distinguislwd  hr  riot  than  pietyi  and  neiQ  thi 
revelries  -of  Bubastia  and  GSanopoa. 

Several  places  of  interest  are  found  on  the  conni  of  tie 
Damietta  branch,  the  old  Fhatnitie  or  Fathmeiic.  Krrt 
of  these  is  the  town  whence  it  takea  its  name,  DiayAt. 
called  by  the  Europeans  Damietta,  which  stands  not  la 
from  the  mouth  of  the  branch,  on  ita  eastern  aidei  la  tW 
time  of  the  crusades  it  was  a  strong  place,  and  RginM 
as  the  key  of  Egypt  It  was  taken  and  retaken  ^  thi 
contending  forces,  and  formed  thu  hasb  of  the  opsratiasi 
of  St  Louis  in  the  unfortunate  oi^th  cnissde.  Shortly 
afterwards  the  sultan  Edb-DhAhir  Beyban^  in  aj>.  11^1. 
razed  it  and  rebuilt  it  on  the  present  aits  sontwhrt 
farther  from  the  sea.  It  is  a  flourishing  town,  vA 
has  a  population  of  29,000  inhabitants.  lis  next  phst 
of  importance  is  the  town  of  EI-Manaooiah,  founded I7  B- 
Melik  KI-Kimil,  the  nephew  of  Saladin,  diuriag  the  sittk 
crusaiie,  to  commemorate,  as  its  name  inportSi  his  loeeMi 
over  the  invading  army  of  Jean  de  firianne.  A  bnle  Ii 
tho  south  of  ElMansoofah,  on  tha  opposita  or  wesina 
bank,  at  a  bhurt  distance  from  the  river,  ars  the  rsBaias  ef 
a  i^ery  remark  aula  lample  of  tha  goddcas  US|  aad  ths 
!  niouiids  of  th-j  t'.*wn  of  Isenm.  Although  tha  isBpli  ii 
i  entirely  thro«n  di.<wa,  as  thoo^  faj  a  Btttoial  esntaiflfl^ 
'  but  probably  by  human  rioleiiea,  its  plan  Bay  bo  psrf|f 
traced  and  it»  date  atcertamsd,  as  tha  "— ^^^^'^  han  ail 
been  n  ni J vtd.  1  c  'gras»  unlike  most  EQrptian  tsniplM,  hsill 
altoirether  of  jrranice,  and  wss  abooi  6uO  (•«(  in  iMfthasi 
::  :<u  u>breai;:i.    Themstcnals 
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from  Sjene,  a  diBlance  by  the  rircr,  on  wliich  they  were 
ioubtless  floated,  of  more  tlian  600  miles.  Beanng  in 
mmd  this  circumstance,  and  the  difficulty  of  both  working 
ind  Bculpturing  so  hard 'a  material,  this  temple  most  be 
^Dsldered  to  be  one  of  the  most  costly  in  the  country. 
Fhe  earliest  name  which  has  been  found  here  is  that  of 
fiekht-har-heb  (Dynasty  XXX.),  but  the  most  common  one 
is  that  of  Ptolemy  Fhiladelbhiis.  A  little  to  the  south  of 
this  site,  on  the  same  bank,  is  the  small  town  of 
Semennood,  anciently  Sebennytus;  and  a  short  distance 
farther,  on  the  same  side,  is  the  village  of  Aboo-Seer,  the 
ancient  Busiris,  named  after  Osiris,  who.  with  Isis,  was 
bere  worshipped.  Herodotus  mentions  among  the  great 
festivals  that  of  Isis  held  at  Busiris,  but  this  was  more 
probably  kept  at  Iseum,  which  was  not  far.  For  a  long 
distance  there  is  nothing  of  interest  until  we  reach  TeC 
Atreeb,  where  the  site  of  the  town  of  Athribis  is  marked 
by  high  mounds,  with  remains  of  ancient  houses  and 
some  blocks  of  stone. 

To  the  eastward  of  the  Damietta  branch,  in  the  ^broad 
cultivated  tract  or  the  desert  beyond,  are  some  places 
worthy  of  note.  The  most  eastern  of  these  is  the  site  of 
Felusium,  which  was,  in  the  times  of  the  Pharaohs  of 
Dynasty  XXVI.,  the  kqy  of  Egypt  towards  Palestine.  No 
important  remains  have  been  discovered  bbre.  Between 
this  site  and  the  Damietta  branch  are  the  mounds  of  Tanis, 
or  Zoan,  z'an,  za£,  whore  are  considerable  remains  of  the 
neat  temple,  the  most  remarkable  of  which  kte  several 
fallen  obelisks,  some  of  which  are  broken.  From  their 
inscriptions,  and  those  of  other  blocks,  it  has  been  ascer- 
tained that  the  temple  was  as  ancient  as  the  time  of 
Dynasty  XII.,  and  was  much  beautified  by  Ramses  IL 
uid  other  kings  of  that  time  and  the  subsequent  period. 
Tanis  was  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Tanitic  oranch  of  the 
Kile,  now  called  the  Canal  of  the  £l-Mo'iz2.  On  the  same 
lide  of  the  same  branch,  but  far  to  the  south,  was  the  city  of 
Bubastis,  pe-bast,  the  site  of  which  is  indicated  by  very 
lofty  mounds,  in  which  may  be  traced  the  remains  of  its 
rreat  temple,  which  was  entirely  of  red  granite.  Here  was 
beld  the  festival  of  the  goddess  Bast,  or  Bubastis,  which 
attracted  great  crowds  of  pilgrims,  and  is  ranked  by 
Herodotus  first  of  the  festivals  of  £g$rpt  Not  far  sonthi 
Ukd  on  the  borders  of  the  desert,  is  Bilbeys,  which  was  a 
place  of  some  importaj^ce  as  a  frontier-town  in  the  time  of 
tlie  Eiyoobee  princes.  Still  farther  south  are  the  mounds 
of  Onion,  the  Jewish  city  founded  by  the  high  priest  Onias, 
where  was  a  temple  closed  by  Vespasian  not  long  after  the 
overthrow  of  Jerusalem.  The  site  is  caUed  TelUel- 
Yahoodeeyeh,  or  "  The  Mound  of  the  Jewess." 

At  the  point  of  the  Delta  is  the  unfinished  barrage, 
whichj  by  crossing  both  branches  of  the  river,  will  regulate 
the  inundation  above  and  below  this  point.  The  river 
here  becomes  broader  than  in  its  divided  state,  and  long 
continues  so.  A  little  south  of  the  point  of  the  Delta, 
on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  river,  near  the  village  of  El- 
Matareeyeh,  not  far  north  of  Cairo,  is  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Heliopolis,  or  On,  an,  the  City  of  the  Sun,  marked  by  a 
•ob'tary  obeUsk,  and  crude  brick  ridges  formed  by  the 
ruins  of  a  massive  wall  The  obelisk  bears  the  name  of 
Usurtesen  L,  the  second  king  of  Dynasty  XIL,  in  the 
simple  inscription  which  runs  down  each  of  its  sides.  It 
is  of  rod  granite,  and  nearly  70  feet  in  height  The  dty 
was  famous  rather  for  the  learning  of  its  college  than  for  its 
size,  and  the  temple  of  the  sun  was  held  in  high  veneration. 
Many  famous  Greek  philosophers  studied  here,  and  much 
of  their  earliest  knowledge  of  natural  science  was  no  doubt 
derived  from  their  Egyptian  instructors. 

BooUk,  the -port  of  Cairo/is  a  flourishing  town,  having 
two  remarkable  mosques.  It  was  built  a.h.  713,  in  the 
reign  of  the  sultan  Mohammad  Ibn  KaU-oon.    Here  M. 


Mariette  has  founded  the  national  "  Mus^  Boulaq,"  a 
splendid  collection  of  Enrptian  antiquitias. 

Cairo  is  the  fourUi  Muslim  capital  of  Egypt ;  the  8it« 
of  one  of  those  that  have  preceded  it  is,  for  the  most  psrt, 
included  within  its  walls,  while  the  other  two  were  a  little 
to  the  south.  'Amr,  the  Muslim  oonqoeroFof  the  country, 
founded  El-FustAt,  Uie  oldest  of  these,  close  to  the  fortress 
of  Egyptian  Babylon,  tlie  seat  of  government  at  that  time. 
Its  name  signifies  "  the  Tent,**  as  it  was  built  where  'Amr 
had  pitched  lus  tent  The  new  town  speedily  became  a 
place  of  importance,  and  was  the  residence  of  the  Ni][bs, 
or  lieutenants,  appointed  by  the  orthodox  and  Omxniade 
caliphs.  It  received  the  name  of  Masr,  properly  Minr, 
which  was  also  applied  by  the  Arabs  to  Meniphis  and  to 
Cairo.  It  declined  after  the  foundation  of  £l-&Ahireh,  but 
never  became  altogether  deserted,  for  a  small  town,  called 
Masr  El-'Ateekah,  or  *'  Old  Masr,"  occupies,  in  the  present 
day,  part  of  what  was  its  area  in  its  time  of  prosperity. 
Shortly  after  the  overthrow  of  the  Ommiade  Dyuasty,  and! 
the  establishment  of  the  'Abb^ksee,  the  dty  of  El-'Askar  was 
founded  (a.h.  133)  by  Sol^ymAn,  the  general  who  subju- 
gated the  cointry,  and  became  the  capital  and  the  residence 
of  the  successive  lieutenants  of  the  'Abbdsee  caliphs.  £U 
'Askar  was  a  small  town  adjacent  to  El-FustAt,  of  which  i^ 
was  a  kind  of  subprh.  Its  site  is  now  entirely  desolate. 
The  third  capital,  Er-KatAe*,  or  El-EatAyS*,  was  fonndecl 
about  A.H.  260,  by  Ahmad  n)n-Tooloon,  as  his  capital  It 
continued  the  royal  residence  of  his  successors  ;  but  not 
long  after  the  fall  of  the  dynasty,  and  the  subsequent 
Ikhsheedees,  the  seat  of  govenmient  was  transferred  by  the 
F4timees  to  a  new  city,  El-Kihireh.  El-Eat&e',  which  had 
been  sacked  on  the  overthrow  of  the  Tooloonees,  rapidly 
decayed  A  part  of  the  present  Cairo  occupies  its  site^  and 
contains  its  gnat  mosque,  that  of  Ahmad  Ibn-Toolooiu     ' 

GK^har  d-EAld,  the  conqueror  4>f  Egypt  for  the  FAtimeo 
caliph  El-Mo'ixz,  founded  a  new  capital,  a.h.  358,  which 
was  named  El-EAhireh,  that  is,  '^  the  Victorious,"  a  name 
corrupted  into  Cairo.  This  town  occupied  about  a  fourth 
part,  the  northeastern,  of  the  present  metropoUs.  By 
degrees  it  bedune  greater  than  £1-Fast4t,  and  took  fxoai 
it  the  name  of  Misr,  or  Masr,  which  is  applied  to  it 
by  Uie  modem  Egyptians.  It  contizmaUy  increaiedy  so 
as  to  include  the  site  of  El-KatAe*  to  the  south,  and 
of  the  ohl  town  of  EI-Maks  to  the  west  The  famoiia 
Saladin  bnilt  the  Citadel  on  the  lowest  point  o^  th» 
mountain  to  the  east,  which  immediately  overiooked 
El-EatAS',  and  he  partly  walled  round  the  towns  and  laraa 
gardens  within  the  space  now  called  Cairo.  Under  toe 
prosperous  rule  of  the  Memlodk  sultans  this  great  traet 
was  filled  with  habitations ;  a  large  suburb  to  the  north, 
the  Hosmeeyeh,  was  added ;  and  the  town  of  BooUk 
was  founded  After  the  Turkish  conquest  (a.d*  1617)  the 
metropolis  decayed,  but  its  limits  were  the  same;  with  the 
present  dynasty  it  has  somewhat  recovered 

Cairo  is  of  an  irregular  oblong  fonn.  Its  greatest  length 
is  about  three  miles,  and  its  avarsge  breadth  abont  a  mile 
and  a  half,  and  its  dimensbns  do  not  fill  very  much  short 
of  these  in  any  part  M.  Jaootin  {Detcription  d§  PJtgypU^ 
xviiL  a.  Ill)  estimates  the  saperficies  of  Cairo  at  79S 
hectares,  or  about  3  sc^uare  miles.  This  snr&oe  is  not,  how- 
ever, entirely  occupied  by  hoosee,  for  it  contains  the 
Citadel  and  varions  extensive  gardens  and  open  epaoei^  at 
well  as  hikes.  Most  d  the  streets  are  extremely  narrow, 
and  the  mariuts  generally  crowded,  so  that  the  struiger 
nsuaUy  acquires  a  delusiTe  idea  of  the  density  of  the  popu- 
lation. Mr  Lane  states  the  population  to  hare  been 
240,000  before  the  great  plagne  of  1835,  and  adds  that  the 
deficiency,  eonal  to  not  Mss  than  one-third  of  the  inhabit 
anti,  caiued  by  that  terrible  viiitation,  would  be  speedily 
supplied  from  the  viUagea.    {Modtm  JPgyptiant,  Introdue- 
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<!ioiL)  Sir  Onnluer  TVilkinBon.  in  his  ^fo'Urr^,  l^gypt  and 
Ththft  (i.  256).  publialieJ  in  1843,  gives  the  population  at 
about  200,000  :  aud  Mrs  Poole,  writing  in  1842,  estimates 
it  at  about  240,000  {EnfflUhxooman  in  Egyjrt,  I  136) ;  but 
tlot-Bey  {Apet-^a  Genci-ai,  i.  204),  whose  work  appeared  in 
ISiO,  btatos  the  much  higher  amount  of  about  300,000 
«ouls.  The  ccmius  of  1847-8  states  the  more  moderate 
Auuibcr  of  253,511  inhabitants,  and  in  this  instance  it  is 
not  likely  to  have  been  far  wrong.  We  may  fairly  suppose 
that  during  the  time  of  uomparative  prosperity  that  followed 
the  great  plague  of  1835,  the  population  gradually  increased 
to  about  250,000,  and  that  the  cholera  in  1848,  and  the 
conscriptions  occasioned  by  the  Ciimean  War,  somewhat 
iiuiLuiiihed  its  amount,  which  in  the  subsequent  time  of 
peace  rose  to  the  ]ire4eut  sum  of  about  350,000.  Of  the 
population  of  240,000,  in  Mr  Lane's  estimate,  about 
190,000  were  Muslim  Egyptians,  about  10,000  Copts, 
3000  or  4000  Jews,  aud  the  rest,  strangers  from  various 
countries.  The  adult  male  populhtion  was  about  one-third 
of  the  whole,  or  80,000  persons,  of  whom  30,000  were 
merchants,  petty  shopkeepers,  and  artisantj,  20,000  domestic 
ssrvants,  and  15,000  common  labourers,  i)orter8,  &c: 
the  remainder  chiefly  consisting  of  military  and  civil 
servants  of  the  Government     (Modem  Fi/yptianSf  I.  c.) 

Cairo  id  btUl  the  most  remarkable  and  characteristic  of 
Arab  cities.  The  beauty-  of  its  religious  and  domestic 
architecture,  before  the  recent  innovations,  is  unexcelled 
elsewhere.  The  edifices  raised  by  the  Moorish  kings  of 
Spain  and  the  Muslim  rulers  of  India  may  have  been 
more  splendid  in  their  materials,  and  more  claborato  in 
their  details ;  the  houses  of  the  great  men  of  Damascus 
may  be  more  costly  than  were  those  of  the  Momlook  beys  ; 
but  for  purity  of  taste  and  elegance  of  design  both  are  far 
excelled  by  many  of  the  mosques  and  houses  of  Cairo. 
These  mosques  have  suffered  much  in  the  beauty  of  their 
appearance  from  the  effects  of  time  and  neglect ;  but  their 
colour  has  been  often  thus  softened,  and  their  ontlines 
Tendered  the  more  picturesque.  What  is  moet  to  be 
admired  in  their  style  of  architecture  is  its  extraordinary 
freedom  from  restraint,  shown  in  the  wonJeHul  variety  of 
its  forms,  and  the  bkill  in  design  which  has  made  the  most 
intricate  detaiU  to  harmonize  with  grand  outlines.  Here 
the  student  may  best  learn  the  hij>tory  of  Arab  art.  Like 
its  contempomry  Gothic,  it  has  three  great  periods,  those 
of  growth,  maturity,  aud  decline.  Of  the  first,  the  mosque 
of  Ahmad  Ibn-Tooloon  in  the  southern  ]>art  of  Cairo,  and 
the  three  great  gates  of  £1-K&hireh  (the  old  city),  the  Bab- 
cn-Nasr,  Bab-el-Futooh,  and  Bab-Zuwcyleh,  are  splendid 
examples.  The  leading  forms  are  simple  and  massive, 
with  in  the  mosque  horse-ehoe  arches.  The  decoration  is  in 
friezes,  and  its  details  of  conventionalized  foliage.  The 
second  period  passes  from  the  highest  point  to  which  this 
art  attained  to  a  luxuriance  pruniLsiug  docay.  The  mosque 
of  Sultan  Hasan,  below  the  CiUidcl,  those  of  Muciyad 
and  EalA-oon,  with  the  Barkookeyoh,  in  the  main  street  of 
the  old  city,  and  the  mosque  of  Burkov»k  in  the  Cemetery 
of  KAlt  Bey,  are  instances  of  the  earlier  and  W^i  rtyh  of 
this  i)eriod.  The  forms,  though  still  nuutAive,  are  less 
simple,  aud  they  are  admirably  adapteil  tu  the  nici'ssities 
of  s()ace.  The  decoration  is  in  couvcntiouulized  foliage  of 
the  m<Mit  free  furnn,  balanced  by  exquisite  ^vouiL-trical 
fidttvrus.  Of  the  lost  stylo  of  this  i^rioJ,  the  (.Jhourcnyoh, 
ill  the  niuin  street  nf  the  old  city,  and  the  iiiocijuu  i>f  Kdit 
Bt-y  in  hi:)  c-nietcry,  urc  bc.iutiful  bpcoimciis.  Tlit'y  hliow 
an  »:li)HL.';it4on  nf  fonno  and  an  cticc««.  «.>f  4iL'v.i;r..liun  mi  which 
the  lliiid  qu.ilit'L-.s  jir«.'.luminLite.  Of  thi;  ul'c  I'l  tlt-i  line  tl.t- 
lin<)«t  n.-'iiiiiiiLht  i.-.  tljL-  ni'>.^i]uu  of  Moii^miii^ul  K-.-y  Alou- 
1  >ahab,  iri  thv  oM  city.  Th«j  furnis  arc  r.yw  pi>'ir,  f  hi»«)j;ii  nut 
lacking  i:i  gr.iii-luur,  ai.i  tuv  dttiiils  ar'  not  :i>  ^Tc^:  adji:><t<-(l 
UA   L-eforu,  '.villi  u  a'-ulI  tf  ma.-.tciy   A  tliv  Ln'-it  .-^uiuijl..' 


decAration.  The  tuual  plan  oi  a  congregitioiitl  BMaqoi 
is  a  large,  square,  open  conit,  tairoanded  1^  colouuadei,of 
which  the  chief,  often  with  more  rowa  of  columm,  lum 
Mecca  (eastward),  and  has  inaide  its  outer  wall  a  deoontii 
niche  to  mark  the  direction  of  prayer.  In  the  centre  ig  i 
fountain  for  ablations,  often  snrmounted  by  a  doue,  nl 
in  the  eastern  colonnade  a  pnlpit  and  a  de>*k  for  RtJeni 
Wlien  a  mosque  is  else  the  founder's  tomb,  it  ha*  §  ridlj 
ornamented  sepulchral  chamber.  Of  domestic  arciiitectim 
there  are  a  few  precious  fngmentt  before  the  ip  of 
decline ;  but  most  epecimene  ere  of  the  Itterft  \^t!sA  of 
that  age.  Those  are  marked  by  a  aiugular  fitnea  tid 
great  elegance  in  the  interion.  The  deooratiou,  thoogh 
inferior  to  that  of  the  mosques  of  the  best  Myk,  ii 
charming  for  variety  snd  beauty  of  patteriL  See  Cauo^ 
and  also  AscuiTacTURB,  toL  ii.  pp.  446-44. 

Ti>  the  cast  ot. Cairo  is  a  bold  spuf  of  the  inoiutiiii 
known  as  £l-Oqbel  El-Mukattam.  Beneath  it,  snd  to  tb 
north  of  the  Citadel,  is  the  Cemetery  of  Kiit  Bey,  mimk- 
able  for  the  splendid  tombs  of  the  Memlook  snltasi 
The  most  beantifu]  of  these  is  liut  of  KAlt  Bey,  fmm  vbid 
the  cemetery  takes  its  name,  but  those  of  the  snlUn  Bsrkook 
and  of  £l-Ohooreo  must  not  be  passed  by  nnmeatiuiMd.  At 
a  little  distance  to  the  north-esst  is  the  Qebel-d-AbBsr,  or 
"  Ked  Mountain,''  and  southward  ol  this,  petrified  wood 
in  large  quantities  is  seen  strewn  on  tlie  surlsea  of  the 
desert  The  space  between  Cairo  and  the  Kile^  vtijing 
from  a  mile  to  a  mile  and  a  half  in  breadth,  is  oocnpied  l^ 
plantations  which  were  made  by  Ibrahim  Puha  dahfli 
liis  father's  rule.  Formerly  this  side  of  the  city  vai,  a 
tho  other  three  are  still  partisllj,  bounded  bj  lof^ 
mounds  of  rubbish ;  these  he  caused  to  be  removed,  tii4 
by  doing  so  conferred  a  great  benefit  upon  the  inhsbitaat^ 
as  well  as  by  planting  with  trees  the  interren'mg  ipsei 
By  irrigating  this  tract  very  freely  with  a  stean-engiM  b 
considerably  lessened  the  good  he  had  efifected,  renderiig 
the  western  part  of  the  city  somewhat  dan  p.  To  da  iooik 
of  Cairo  is  a  great  cemetery  containing  tha  tomb  of  tin 
Imkm  Esh-Slidfe'oe,  and  also  sn  aqueduct^  built  by  the  nltii 
Kl-Ghooree,  which  conducts  wster  from  the  Nik  to  ikc 
Citadel ;  and  further  south,  the  Roman  fortress  of  ^gfptiii 
Babylon,  now  called  Kosr-esh-ShemSy  al  pnseat  chiedj 
occupied  by  a  Coptic  convent,  as  well  aa  iha  smsS  tows  ol 
Masr  £l-'Ateekah,  which  is  dl  that  nmains  of  the  fsmosi 
metropolis  £l-FustAt  It  contain!  al^nmaiksbW  sdiica: 
in  its  immediate  neighbourliood,  howarer,  is  the  oUmI 
mosque  in  Egypt,  that  of  'Amr,  tlia  Muslim  oonqnoM;  Iri 
it  has  been  so  frequently  repaired  and  almost  rcbaih  thrt 
it  is  im}iossible  to  form  any  idea  of  ita  original  ttipfsnsni 
Opposite  to  Masr  £l-'Atoekah,  from  whidi  it  is  sipsnt^ 
by  a  very  narrow  brancli  of  the  Nile^  is  Ibe  island  sf  It 
R6dah,  containing  the  famous  Mikyts^  or  KikMaelsa 

The  chief  place  on  the  western  huik  near  Ouro  is  ite 


small  town  of  El-Oecieh,  opposite  Uasr  El-*AtesksL  t^ 
Geezoh  is  best  known  ss  having  given  ita  naoM  to  ths  ■■! 
famous  group  of  Fyramids,  tha  oilef  moanmsBts  of  Iba- 
phib,  which  stand  on  ths  slightly  elevated  bwdsr  of  tbs 
low  Libyan  range,  not  mon  than  a  quaitsr  of  s  adi 
oeyond  the  limit  of  the  cultivated  land. 

The  city  of  Memphis,  mir-jcorBi,  **  the  gaol  rii- 
tion."  stood  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Nik  sbost  !■ 
miles  above  Cairo.  It  was  founded  by  Mcas^  ths  b* 
ki  ng  of  £g>i)t  The  kings  and  psopis  who  dwslt  tbsm  Am 
the  nearetit  part  of  the  desert  as  their  bucisl-plafiSiaad  ^ 
tombs  on  ita  rocky  edge,  or  excavated  tham  in  its  li^ 
T>he  k  \uy:jA  rai&id  p}Tamids  around  which  thsir  solyscli  «■* 
III!  rid  I  in  cciniimratively  small  sepnlchresL  Ths  p?iiB>^ 
WLTo  grouped  together,  and  often  there  is  a  k^  £rtua 
from  one  gro^p  to  another.  Althou|^  many  pyrsaidi  k«o 
V'ccn  nearly  or  wholly  destroyed,  ycti  as  the  Is^privaiM^ 
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•dlj  remain,  the  general  feahiKS  of  the  necropolis  cannot 
be  mucb  chanKed.  From  the  Citadel  of  Cairo  we  obtain 
a  good  view  of  the  several  groups.  First,  opposite  to  us, 
but  a  little  to  the  south,  are  the  three  gT«at  Pyramids  of 
£l-Oeezeh,  two  of  which  exceed  all  the  others  in  magnitude ; 
at  some  distance  farther  south  we  see  those  of  Aboo-Seer, 
likewise  three  in  number,  of  smaller  dimensions,  and,  not 
BO  far  bejond  them,  the  great  Pyramid  of  SakkArah,  called 
from  its  form  that  of  Steps,  with  smaller  pyramids  in  its 
neighbourhood.  Farthest  of  all,  after  a  wider  intervaL  are 
the  two  large  Pyramids  of  Dahshoor,  which  approach  in 
size  the  wo  great  structures  of  El-Qeezeh.  There  are  more 
to  the  south  as  far  as  the  Feiyoom,  the  Ust  beir  7  that  of  El- 
LAhoon,  but  none  above  the  Pyranu'ds  of  Dahsnoor  can  be 
included  within  the  Memphite  necropolis.  That  great  tract 
extended,  if  we  measure  from  the  nuned  Pyramid  of  Aboo- 
Ruweyah,  somewhat  to  the  north  of  those  of  El-Oeezeh,  to 
the  southernmost  Pyramid  of  Dahshoor,  throughout  a  space 
of  nearly  twenty  miles,  in  almoot  every  part  of  which  some 
Mpulchres  have  been  discovered,  while  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  many  more  await  a  fortunate  explorer. 

The  road  to  the  pyramids  of  £l-Oeezeh  from  the  town  is 
through  cultivated  fields  diversified  by  villages  in  palm- 
groves.  As  we  approach  them,  these  structures  do  not 
give  us  that  idea  of  size  that  we  had  expected  from  our 
first  distant  view  ;  and  until  we  stand  at  their  feet  we  do 
not  appreciate  their  vastness.  But  as  we  endeavour  to  scan 
the  height  of  the  Great  Pyramid,  when  about  to  begin  its 
ascent,  we  fully  realize  a  result  Uiat  human  labour  has  not 
achieved  elsewhere.  The  very  dimensions  (a  height  of 
about  half  a  thousand  feet,  four  sides  each  measuring  the 
seventh  of  a  mile)  are  in  themselves  gigantic ;  bat  when 
we  know  that  this  huge  space  ia  almost  solid,  containing  a 
few  cnambers  so  small  as  not  to  be  worthy  of  consideration 
in  calculating  its  contents,  we  discover  that  no  monuments 
of  man's  raising  elsewhere  afford  any  scale  by  which  to 
estimate  its  greatness.  The  Pyramids,  except  one  or  more 
small  ones,  were  tombs  of  kings.  Each  had  its  name  and 
a  pnest  attached  to  it,  for  whose  functions  there  was  a 
chapel  at  some  distance  in  front  of  the  entrance. 

The  Great  Pyramid,  "the  Splendid,"  was  the  mausoleum 
of  Khufu,  or  Cheops,  of  Dynasty  IV.     The  present  per* 
pendicular  height  of  the  structure  is,  according  to  General 
Yyse,   450   feet   9  «nches,  and   the  side  of  its  present 
base  746  feet.     It  is  about  30  feet  lower  than  it  was 
originally,  in  consequence  of  the  casmg  stones  and  much 
of  the  outer  masonry  having  been  torn  off;  and  its  base  is 
likewise  smaller.    General  Vyse  gives  the  former  height  at 
480  feet  9  inches,  aud  the  side  of  the  former  base  at  764  feet. 
Like  all  the  other  pyramids,  it  faces  the  cardinal  points. 
At  the  completion  of  the  pyramid  the  faces  were  smooth 
and  polished,  but  now  they  present  a  series  of  great  steps 
formed  by  the  courses  of  stone,  and  are  in  some  places  (par- 
ticularly in  tho  middle  of  each  face,  and  at  the  angles,  and 
About  the  entranco)   much  broken.     The  ascent  is  easy 
though  fatiguing,  and  the  traveller  is  amply  rewarded  by 
the  view  which  he  obtains  from  the  platform,  about.  32 
feet  square,  at  the  summit.     The  prospect  of  the  fertile 
plain  and  valley  on  the  one  side,  end  of  the  ondulating 
barren  surface  of  the  Great  Desert  on  the  other,  as  well  as 
of  the  pyramids  and  tombs  beneath,  is  alike  remarkable 
from  its  character  uud  the  associations  which  it  caUsup. 
The  examiuation  of  tho  interior  is  no  less  interesting.     All 
other  tombs  but  the  Memphito  pyramids,  and  those  which 
were  simply  pits,   were   not   closed,  the   upper  chamber 
being  intended  for  the  performance  of  funeral  rites  when 
the  family  of  the  deceased  visited  his  sepulchre.     These 
pyramids,    however,    were  most   carefully    closed.      The 
chambers  wliich  contained  the  bodies  of  the  king,  and^of 
those  (doubtless  of  his  family)  who  were  sometimes  buried 


in  the  same  stmetarey  ave  willumt  sfialptrnres,  and  scarcely 
ornamented  in  any  way,  being  nsually  wholly  pkuL 
The  passages  leading  to  them*  are  only  large  enough  to 
admit  a  sarcophagus,  and  after  the  king's  burial  were  clos^ 
by  the  lowering  of  heavy  stone  portcmlises,  and  the  block- 
idg  up  of  the  entrance.  The  desired  object  was  security, 
and  we  must  not,  therefore,  expect  beauty  or  grandeur  m 
chambers  constructed  for  this  poipose,  although  we  cannot 
fail  to  admire  iheir  massive  and  g^my  aspect. 

The  entrance  of  the  Great  I^rramid  is  not  far  from  the 
middle  of  the  northern  face,  49  keet  m  perpendicular 
height  from  the  base.    The  fallen  stones  and  rubbish 
have,  however,  raised  a  mound  which  reaches  nearly  to  the 
entrance,  the  masonry  abont  which  having  been  torn  down, 
we  gain  some  idea  of  the  constmctbn  of  the  pyramid.    In 
this  manner  the  passage  has  lost  somewhat  of  its  length. 
The  passage  itself  is  3  feet  11  inches  high,  and  3  feet  5} 
inches  wide,  and  is  lined  with  fine  limestone.     It  descends 
at  an  angle  of  26*  41'.^    At  a  distance  of  63  feet  2  faiches 
from  the  beginning  of  the  roof  of  the  present  entrance,  a 
second  passage  commences  from  this,  taking  an  ascending 
direction.     &e  entrance  of  this  new  passage  is  obstructed 
by  great  blocks  of  granite  which  enturely  ml  it,  and  have 
been  passed  by  means  of  an  exeavation  around  them.    We 
thus  enter  the  ascending  passage^  which  is  of  the  same 
breadth  and  height  as  the  former,  and  inclines  at  an  angle 
of  26*  18'.    The  stones  which  L'ne  its  roof  and  sides  ars 
very  rough,  and  it  has  evidently  been  left  nnfinished. 
After  ascending  this  passage  for  a  distance  of  109  feet  7 
inches,  we  reach  the  Grand  Passage,  which,  from  its  greater 
dimensions,  presents  a  comparatively  imposing  appearance. 
It  ascends  at  the  same  angle  as  the  List,  while  a  horizontal 
passage  runs  beneath  it  to  a  chamSer  to  be  snbseaaently 
mentioned.     Just  within  the  Grand  Passage  is  the  teoutfi 
of  the  WeU,  an  irregtdar  pit,  partly  excavated  in  the  rock, 
leading  to  the  lower  portion  of  the  first  passage.    Its  object 
was  probably  to  afford  an  exit  to  the  workmen  who  had 
been  engaged  in  cloeing  the  ascending  passage.    The  Grand 
Passage  is  6  feet  10  inches  in  width  at  its  base,  28  feet 
high,  and  156  feet  long.    The  blocks  which  compose  its 
sides  gradually  approach,  every  course  above  the  second 
projecting  a  little,  and  on  each  side  is  a  stone  bench.     At 
the  end  of  this  passage  a  horizontal  one  begins,  of  much 
smaller  but  unequal    dimensions,   and  22    feet   1   inch 
in  length,  leading  to  the  Grand  Chamber,  commonly  called 
the  King's  Chamber,  which  it  enters  at  the  eastern  end  of 
its  north  side.    This,  which  is  the  principal  sepulchral 
chamber  (unless,  indeed,  there  be  an  undiscovered  one  of 
greater  importance),  is  lined  with  red  granite,  and  measures 
m  length  34  feet  3  inches,  in  width  17  feet  1  inch,  and  in 
height  19  feet  1  inch.    It  is  altogether  plain,  and  contains 
only   a  sarcophagus  of   red  granite,  which    is  equallr 
unadorned.    Above  this  chamber  are  five  small  ones,  whica 
may  be  called  entresols,  evidently  designed  to  b'ghten  the 
pressure  of  the  superincumbent  masonry,  particularly  as  the 
uppermost  of  them  has  a  pointed  root    Four  of  these  were 
discovdred  by  the  late  General  Howard  Vyse,  who  found  in 
them  quarry-marks,  bearing,  in  two  varieties,  the  name  of 
Khufu,  the  royal  builder  of  the  pyramid.    These  chambers 
are  reached  with  difficulty,  and  chiefly  by  forced  passages. 
The  horizontal  passage  beneath  the  Grand  Plassage  most 
now  be  described.    This  is  but  3  feet  10  inches  high,  and 

>  Seo  Sir  John  Henchd'i  "  ObMrvatiooa  on  th*  EntnuMS  Pmmcw 
in  the  Pyramids  of  Qizeh,'*  in  VyM'i  P^amids  </  Oiath,  toL  iL 
107-109.  Th«  different  angles  of  the  entrance  panani  <tf  other 
pyramlda,  and  the  dreomstance  that  they  were  alwajsdoeed  at  the 
completioa  of  the  hoildingi,  ahow  that  the  fact  of  thia  ooe'i  havinf 
pointed,  at  a  anppoaed  date  of  its  erection,  to  of  Ihaconis,  which  waa 
then  the  pole^ar,  Is  not  to  he  regarded  as  more  than  iM>et4fnteJ. 
Nerertheleaa,  as  abore  mentioned,  tho  pyramids  fkce  the  f«i*^ti»*f 
points. 
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3  foet  5}  incbos  -wide,  for  the  first  02  foet  of  its  length, 
and  then  we  descend  a  step  and  find  the  passage  to  be  6 
feet  8  inchee  high  for  17  feet  11  inches  farther,  until  it 
enters  the  **  Queen's  Chamber,"  as  it  is  umiaUy  called,  at 
the  eastern  comer  of  its.  north  side.  This  chamber  is 
18  feet  9  inches  long,  and  17  feet  brbad,  and  its  extreme 
ncight  is  20  feet  3  inches.  It  has  a  pointed  roof,  of  great 
blocks  of  stone,  inclined  upwards  and  meeting  in  the 
middle.  Within  it  is  the  entrance  of  a  forced  passage; 
The  remainder  of  the  first  passage,  beyond  where  the  first 
ascending  passage  leads  to  the  most  interesting  parts  of  the 
structure,  is  still  to  be  noticed.  It  continues  below  the  forced 
entrance  to  the  ascending  passage  for  a  distance  of  239 
feet  10  inches,  being  cut  through  the  rock  on  which 
the  pyramid  is  built  For  this  space  its  inclination  and 
proiK>rtions  do  not  change,  but  it  then  becomes  horizontal 
lor  27  feet,  terminating  at  the  entrance  of  an  excavated 
chamber  4C  feet  in  length,  and  27  feet  1  inch  in  breadth, 
but  of  irregular  and  inconsiderable  height  There  is  no 
doubt  that  this  chamber  was  left  unfinianed  at  the  closing 
of  the  pyramid.  Beyond  it  the  passage  continues,  opposite 
to  where  it  entered  the  chamber,  and  extends  horizontally 
52  feet  9  inches  into  the  rock  in  the  same  direction. 

The  Second  FVramid,  which  bore  the  name  of  "the 
Great,"  and  was  the  tomb  of  Khaf  ra,  or  Chephren  (Dynasty 
rV.),  stands  at  a  short  distance  to  the  south-west  of  the 
Great  Pyramid,  which  docs  not  very  much  exceed  it  fn 
magnitude,  though  far  superior  in  its  construction.  It  has 
a  \me  of  690  feet  9  inclu»  square,  and  is  447  feet  6  inches 
in  height,  being  more  steep  than  its  larger  neighbour.  A 
great  part  of  its  casing  bavins  been  presenred,  extending 
about  a  fourth  of  the  distance  from  the  summit,  the  ascent 
is  very  difficult,  especially  as  when  one  has  climbed  on  to 
the  cased  portion  he  can  see  nothing  of  the  lower  part  of 
the  building,  and  thus  feels  as  if  upon  a  pyrandd  in  the 
air.  There  are  two  entrances,  both  in  the  north  side,  from 
which,  and  other  peculiarities,  it  is  possible  that  the 
building  was  originally  much  smaller  than  now,  and  that, 
after  its  first  completion,  it  was  enlai^gedi  and  a  ^w 
entrance  and  sepulchral  chamber  added. 
-  Tlie  Third  Pyramid,  "the  Superior,"  the  tomb  of 
Menkaura,  or  Mycerinus,  is  almost  in  a  line  with  the  other 
two,  and  of  mudi  smaller  dimensions,  being  only  203  feet 
in  height,  and  354  feet  6  inches  square  at  the  l^so.  It  is 
constructed  beautifully,  and  in  a  costly  manner,  and  in 
these  respects  is  unexcelled,  if  equalled,  by  any  other 
pyramid.  The  exterior  was  anciently  cased  altogether,  or 
ia  part,  with  granite,  but  this  has  been  generally  torn  off. 
General  Vyse  opened  it,  and  found  that  it  had  been 
previously  ransacked.  In  it  he  discovered  a  very  beautiful 
sarcophagus  ^which  was  unfortunately  lost  at  .sea  on  its 
way  to  England),  as  well  as  part  of  a  mummy-case, 
bearing  the  name  of  King  Menkaura,  and  a  mummy,  not 
certainly  the  king's,  both  of  which  are  now  in  the  British 
Museum.  This  confirms  the  statement  of  Herodotus  that 
it  was  the  tomb  of  Myccrinus.  Manetho  says  that  it  was 
built  by  Qncon  Nitocris  (Dynasty  VL).  This  apparent 
incunsistcucy  is  explained,  as  Bunsen  remarks  (Effyi^'* 
Place,  ii.  1C5,  scg.,  210,  8^.),  by  the  construction  of  the 
]>}Tamid,  which  bus  two  principal  chambers,  and  was  evi- 
dently enlarged  after  its  first  completion,  so  that  we  may 
rca.^.>nably  hu|>ik.>sc  that  it  ii  the  sepulchre  of  both  Men- 
f  he  res  and  Q'Rcn  Nitocris. 

Near  the  three  large  pyramids  arc  six  smaller  ones ;  threo 
of  thcflo  arc  near  thu  ea^t  side  of  the  Groat  Pyramid,  and 
ihrvu  on  the  south  side  of  the  Third  Pyramid.  They  were 
probably  the  tombs  of  near  rekitions  of  the  kings  who 
fuuiuUMl  thu  great  pyramids.  The  ^pace  around  the 
pyramids  is  occupied  by  very  numerous  tombs,  some  built 
of  stone,  others  excavated  in  the  sides  of  the  rock  on  which 
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Idle  pyramids  stand,  while  othen  an  aimpljjpiti  iriik 
sepulchral    chambers    leading   from    them.     The  mm 
interesting  of  these  occupy  a  aquare  'bounded  on  the  cmI 
by  the  Great  Pyramid  and  on  the  aofuth  hy  tiie  Seeoed, 
and  are  mostly  the  sepolchrei  of  the  m^ecta  of  Khnfa  nd 
other  kings  of  dynasties  lY.  and  V.     These  tombi,  wUck 
are  of  inconsiderable  dimensions  in  eompariaon  with  wuj 
at  Thebes  and  elsewhere,  are  all  built  of  eUme,  and  hsia 
inclined  walls,  so  as  to  res«nble  trnncatcd  pyramids.    Tbif 
usually  contain  a  chapel,  or  more  rarely  chapels,  the  villi 
of  which  are  deeorated  with  moat  remarkable  psiatri 
sculptures,  portraying  the  everyday  life  of  the  E^pdui 
at  that  remote  age,  with  short  inscnptiona  of  an  expluitoij 
character.     The  absence  of  repreeentatio&a  of  the  fodi 
and   subjects   dearly  connected   with  nligioa  is  aolt- 
worthy.     Other  similar  tombs  stand  to  the  east  and  mtk 
of  the  Great  Pyramid ;  and  in  the  former  direetioa  ait  ths 
principal  sepulchral  grottoes  hewn  in   the  aide  ef  the 
eloTated  rocky  tract  on  which  the  pyramids  stand.   Sontof 
these  excavations  bear  similar  representations  to  those  of  tks 
other  tombs  already  mentioned.     To  the  east  of  the  Soooel 
Pyramid  is  the  Great  Sphinx,  called  in  Egyptian  "kn,* 
emblem  of  Hor-em-akhn,  "  Hcrua  in  the  honsn,*  om  of 
the.  most  characteristic    monnmenta  of  this   woodcrfil 
necropolis,  of  an  earlier  date  than  the  Great  ^ruv4 
1%  ia  h,  recumbent  androsphinx,  or  man-headed  lion,  IdS 
feet  9}  inches  in  length,  hewn  ont  of  n  natmal  cm* 
nence   in   the  solid  rock,  aomo  defects  of  which  an 
supplied  by  a  partial  stone-easing,  the  lega  being  likma 
added.     Steps  lead  down  to  its  fronts  where  are  n  MBCtmij 
and  tablets,  but  these  are  covered  by  the  eand,  whidi,  aftat 
the  ho^ow  has  been  cleared,  apeedilj  fiUa  it  egain.    Nat 
far  to  the  westward  of  the  Bphinz  ia  the  reamkaUa 
excavation  known  as  CampbeU'a  Tomb,  diaoweiad  hf 
General  Vyse,  chiefly  consisting  of  a  kige  pit  aamanM 
by  a  trench.    The  cansewaya  leading  to  the  Grait  Fna* 
mid  and  to  the  Third,  the  former  of  whidi  graallj  anttad 
the  admiration  of  Herodotna,  are  well  wott^  of  a  canfai 
examination.    The  only  pyramid  which  etanda  to  the  aartk 
of  this  group  ia  that  of  Aboo-Rnwejah^  vhi^  ia  ia  m 
mined  a  condition  aa  aearoely  to  deacrvn  m  ynoL    It  lia 
about  five  miles  to  the  north  of  the  Great  ^nmi^    a 

Southward  of  the  Fyiamids  of  EUkmh,  the  k^ 
objects  of  intereat  are  thoae  fonning  the  aunibr  ^oip  rf 
Aboo*8eer,  of  much  smaller  dimensKMu^  the  laigml  bain 
about  the  sin  of  the  Third  I^ramid.  They  an  an  tka 
elevated  edge  of  the  Libyan  ehoin,  abool  aevm  niln  (am 
the  Third  Pyramid,  and  an  fonr  In  nomber,  tkna  Ww 
krge,  and  the  fourth  rerr  amalL  The  Hoctkaan  Vfmm 
of  Aboo-Seer  appears  to  have  been  the  toaib  of  BJnmd 
Dynasty  V.,  aiid  the  Middle  I^ramid  b  the  toab  of  Bm- 
user  of  the  same  line. 

About  two  milea  farther  in  the  nne  dirwiinn  ve  At 
IVmmids  of  Sakk&rah,  the  peateat  md  i 
of  which  ii  called  the  I^ramid  of  Btapa.  Tte  Inet 
them  appears  from  the  nnmber  of  the  tonfaa  to  hin 
the  principal  burialplace  of  Momnhii^  to  vhiok  it  ia 
The  Pyramid  of  Stepa  haa  a  hdgjht  of  196  leet  •  i 
and  its  hose  formerly  meaannd  oit  tho  Boitk  tmk  latfk 
sides  351  f eet  2  inchea,  and  on  the  Mat  and  wart  MS  iart 
1 1  inches.  Within  it  an  numoiioaa  puaagi 
which  must,  for  the  moat  pait^  have  be 
quently  to  the  completion  of  the  itraotwiL  In  tht 
IB  a  very  lofty  and  narrow  diamba^  wad  mmt  It  a 
one,  which  was  lined  with  blue  tilaiL  la  fkm  httar  vaa  aa 
inscription  containing  the  title  of  tho  hnlh  Apia  Uadv 
the  ok!  monarchy  thoae  aacrad  mimak  win  kaai  oalOBkai 
It  is  thought  that  thia  pmadd  «m  coHliwtad  If 
Uenephes  of  DynastT  L  IflbaathoboeonMftk 
the  introduction  of  the  wonUpof  Apia  to  a 
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pyramid,  if  of  Uenephes,  was  originally  a  royal  Bepolchre.  In 
the  tract  between  the  Pyramids  of  SakkArah  and  Aboo-Seer 
are  tbo  remains  of  the  Sarapeum,  and  the  barialplace  of 
the  bidls  Apis,  both  discovered  by  M.  Mariette.     They  are 
iDcloBed  by  a  great  wall,  having  been  connected,  for  the 
Sarapoum  was  the  temple  of  the  defunct  Apis.     The  tombs 
•re   in  subterranean  galleries  or  in  separate  excavations 
•which  contain  many  sarcophagi,  in  which  the  bulls  were  en- 
tombed.    Not  the  least  important  result  of  this  discovery 
is  the  certainty  that  Sarapis  was  a  form  of  Osiris,  and 
that  his  name  was  Hesiri-h&pi,  or  Osiris-Apis  (Brugsch, 
JUUeberichte  aw  Aegypt€n,   27,  ««^^.),   as  Sir  Gardner 
Wilkinson  had  long  previously  suggested  (Materia  ffiero- 
^j/phica,   21,    and   Vocab.    MS.    addition).     The    other 
pyramids  are  of  comparatively  little  interest    There  are 
also  some  curious  private  tombs,  among  which  may  be  par- 
ticahrized  a  large  grotto  excavated  in  the  face  of  the  rod: 
overlooking  the  valley,  which  is  remarkable  for  being 
vaulted  on  the  principle  of  the  true  arch,  but  without  a 
^y-stone.     It  is  of  the  time   of   Psammetichns  L   of 
Dynasty  XXVI.,  being,  as  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson  remarb, 
one  of  the  two  earliest  known  examples  of  the  arch  in 
«tone,  though,  as  he  odds,  there  are  brick  arches  at  Thebes 
of  the  time  of  Amenophis  I.  of  Dynasty  XVIIL  (JHodem 
JEffypt  and  Thebes,  i.  368-9). 

The  site  of  Memphis  is  marked  by  mounds  In  the  colti- 
-vated  tract  to  the  east  of  the  Pyramids  of  Sakk&rah,  and 
near  the  village  of  Meet-Raboeneh.  Of  the  great  temple 
td  Ptah,  its  tutelary  divinity,  thero  are  no  remains  above 
ground,  except  a  few  blocks  of  stone  and  some  broken 
•tatuea,  one  of  which  is  a  fine  colossus  of  Ramses  IL, 
'which  most  probably  stood  in  ancient  times  before  one  of 
the  principal  entrances  of  the  temple.  It  is  of  white  chert^ 
and  beautifully  executed,  representing  the  king  in  a  stand- 
ing posture.  It  has  fallen  to  the  ground,  and  has  lost 
part  of  its  legs;  nevertheless  it  has  suffered  inson- 
mderuble  damage  elsewhere,  so  as  to  be  still  one  of  the 
finest  specimens  of  Egyptian  art  The  original  height  was 
•more  than  40  feet  This  colossus  is  the  property  of  the 
British  nation,  but  no  steps  have  been  taken  to  remove 
it  to  this  country.  As  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson  remarks, 
**  when  the  Turks  have  burnt  it  for  lime,  it  will  be 
regretted"  (Modern  Egypt  and  Thebes,  i.  373).  The  site 
of  Memphis  being  in  the  cultivated  tract,  and  near  the 
modem  capitals  of  Egypt,  its  monuments  have  alike  suffered 
from  the  destructive  power  of  nature,  and  from  the 
barbarism  of  those  who  have  used  them  as  quarries  or  de- 
faced them  from  motives  of  fanaticism.  The  Pyramids 
have  not  escaped  man's  violence,  but  their  vastneas  has 
generally  def?i)d  his  attacks. 

At  a  distance  of  about  five  miles  to  the  south  of  the 
Pyramid  of  Steps  is  the  northernmost  of  the  Pyramids  of 
Dahshoor,  an  interesting  group,  of  the  history  of  which 
nothing  certain  is  known.  To  their  north  is  a  vast  trun- 
cated pyramid,  the  sepulchre  of  Unas,  last  king  of  Dynasty 
v.,  anciently  called  "  the  Most  Beautiful  Place,  "  now 
Mastabat  Faraoon,  or  "  Pharaoh's  Seat"  Two  of  the 
Pyramids  of  Dahshoor  are  of  stone,  and  three  of  cnide 
brick.  Tbo  former  exceed  in  size  all  the  other  pyramids 
except  the  First  and  Second  of  £l>Coezeh,  and  have  re- 
markable chambers  within  them.  The  Northern  Stone 
Pyramid  haa  a  base  of  700  feet,  and  a  height,  of  326  feet  6 
inches,  and  has  lo?t  somewhat  of  its  size,  having  originally 
measured  719  feet  5  inches,  and  342  feet  7  inches.  Some 
of  the  casing  remains.  It  has  an  entrance  in  the  northern 
face,  leading  to  three  chambers  of  similar. construction  to 
tlie  Grand  Passage  in  the  Great  Pyramid,  The  Southern 
Stone  Pyramid  is  distinguished  by  the  peculiarity  of  its 
form  and  by  having  two  entrances,  one  in  the  eastern  face 
and  the  other  tu  the  northern.     The  lower  portion  htm  an 


angle  of  54*  14'  46",  but  the  inclination  thou  changes  ta 
42*  59'  26."  It  has  been  supposed  that  k  was  suddenir 
completed,  having  been  originally  planned  to  be  much 
loftier,  but  the  method  in  which  the  pyramids  were  built 
renders  this  unlikely;  and  it  seems  rather  to  have  been 
given  this  form  to  gratify  a  whim  of  the  founder,  especially 
as  the  entrances  in  different  faces  afford  another  peculiarity. 
Ito  base  is  615  feet  8  inches,  and  ito  height  319  feet  6 
inches.  At  its  southern  side  is  a  small  brick  pyramid. 
The  Northern  and  Southern  Brick  Pyramids  of  Dahshoor 
are  to  the  east  of  those  already  described.  They  are  now 
in  a  very  ruined  state,  being  merely  mounds  of  crude  brick : 
one  of  them  is  probably  the  Pyramid  of  Asychis  mentioned 
by  Herodotus. 

Among  the  earlier  explorers  of  the  necropob's  of 
Memphis  was  Belxoni,  by  whom  the  Second  Pyramid  was 
opened.  General  Howard  Vyse  first  undertook  a  complete 
examination  of  the  series  of  pyramids,  and  having  secured 
the  assistance  of  Mr  Perring,  carried  out  this  project  with 
well-merited  success.  Professor  Lepsius,  the  head  of  the 
Prussian  expedition,  opened  many  tombs  in  the  Memphite 
necropolis,  and  has  published  in  his  magnificent  work 
(Denkmdier  aus  Aegypten  und  Aethiopien)  the  most 
interesting  aeolptnres  which  they  contaifL  M.  Mariette, 
aided  by  the  Erench  Government,  discovered  the  Sara- 
peum and  the  tombs  of  the  bulls  Apis,  and  has  since 
continued  his  rssearches  under  the  authority  of  tha 
khediva. 

The  voyage  np  the  Nile  from  Cairo  may  now  be 
described.  Not  far  south  of  Masr  El-'Ateekah,  the  monn* 
tain'knd  desert  approach  very  near  the  river  on  that  side^ 
and  soon  after  the  wide  opening  of  a  valley  is  seen. 
Beyond  it  ii  a  bold  promontory  of  the  eosiem  range,  which 
first  gradually  recedes  and  then  becomes  parallel  with  the 
river  for  some  distance,  leaving  but  a  narrow  strip  of 
cultivated  land.  Behind  the  village  of  Tuik,  the  ancient 
Troja,  are  the  quarries  named  after  it,  and  a  little  farther 
to  Uie  south  are  those  of  El-Maasarah.  These  quarries  are 
great  excavated  chambers  and  passages,  which  are  entered 
by  large  square  apertures  in  the  steep  face  of  the  mountain. 
Hence  were  taken  the  finer  blocks  of  limestone  employed 
in  the  construction  of  the  Pyramids  qi  El-Geeseh.  TaUets 
in  both  quarried  reoord  the.  quarrying  executed  under 
different  sovereigns.  South  of  the  quarries  the  character 
of  the  eastern  bimk  continues  unchanged,  and  presents  no 
remarkable  object  until  we  reach  the  promontory  of  tha 
Sheykh  Aboo-Noor,  which  will  be  subsequently  mentioned. 
The  western  bank,  on  the  contrary,  is  broad  and  fertile^ 
abounding  in  villages,  and  above  its  palm-grovea  rise  in  the 
distance  tho  massive  forms  of  the  long  series  of  pyramids. 
Conskierably  beyond  those  of  Dahshoor,  which  may  be 
considered  as  the  Tiiost  southern  in  the  Memphite  necropolis, 
are  the  two  Pyramids  of  El-Mettoeeyeh,  which  are  too  small 
to  be  seen  from  the  river^  and  yet  farther  the  solitary 
Pyramid  of  Meydoom,  commonly  called  the  False  Pyramid. 
Dr  Brugsch  thinks  it  very  probaUo  that  it  was  the  tomb 
of  Senoferu,  last  kiLg  of  Dynasty  IIL  It  ii  a  structure  of 
great  size,  having  a  base  of  about  400  feet,  and  a  height 
of  about  BIO  feet  In  consequence  of  blocks  having  been 
pulled  off  its  sides  for  building  purposes,  it  has  the  appear- 
ance of  being  built  in  two  degrees,  the  lower  of  which  is 
much  greater  than  the  upper,  while  the  fallen  stones  around 
iU  base  make  it  seem  as  if  raised  npon  an  eminence  to  in- 
crease its  apparent  sixe,  and  hence  its  name.  The  entrance 
has  not  beou  discovered.  Its  position,  rising  alone  above 
the  rich  valley  and  desert  beyond,  without  any  object  by 
which  to  measurs  ito  sise,  render  this  pyramid,  especially 
when  seen  from  some  diAtanoe  across  a  broad  part  of  the 
rivw  to  the  north,  a  very  strikiug  ol^ect  There  » 
noting  alsa  irorthy  of  a  Tiut  on  tho  wesUm  bank  vntil 
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\tf  OfA  '//«»/ «A  '^  tM  /.»*r  f.'V.'.  Oftif-. 

\lAf,»^-\HmHji  14  %  vv^7  v.-^i.  vtti^  u*»  y-rs  -^  a« 
ftny^ftit.  K  r^l  >^U  iiflA*  v,  --ias  ;^,tj:^,  ^  a,  acrair 
WMUr)/  'J,fv.*.^/o.  A/m#  w>u.i^  :i^  |r«s  sua.  "a.'jr! 
iU  I'^lt  'i'^^ul,  »»  (AM  *Mr^^  'Alt  'j^g^Oi^i  -1  aa 
i^^ywi  i*/./*j  »fci/.iii  iftiA*  t*  Uwt  i'«7v^-8*ri/  -c  -jxr 

U^itu  nil  fc/J;v.«r;.l  fulMtr/f 

now  f.iiUivklr/l  M  (r«//r«  tL^r»  t«v*.£..r-i4  -.?  :u4 


Ac  aw 
It  pndMHfBx 
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of  KlKarri,  whicb  is  I//n^  Aui  urrw,  ud  £Za  iLs 
n(frihr,fii  f/'/rtioh  of  tLv  vaJiAy.  A  t,n,LrJk  fA  lie  Baar- 
Yfifjfluf  HowA  thrr/u;(b  tb«  o^tu'ut^  lead*&^  to  the  ftijejuoL. 
TtiM  Miul  jMi<«ii  iif/r»uii  ial/i  mkuy  *trea£u,  tvo  of  wLicA, 
ftftrr  joifiiiij(  int'/  a  iiifi;(t«  count,  carry  off  tLe  uiptnbtxai- 
Mil  wttUrni  of  tbe  ibuodatiun  ict^the  UJu  of  Ea-Kath,  vkxZe 
ihn/  coiitritmUi  with  th«  oUien  to  irrigate  Uit  edaraUe 
IrmflU. 

Tha  iUb  of  ike  funoos  Lab/rintb  fint  ckums  oar  notice 
after  eutoriufc  Uia  FeiyoooL  It«  poution  may  be  known 
by  a  ruiobd  crude  (/rick  pyramid,  that  of  Hawirah,  which 
fai  eiMikAii  of  by  both  Uerodotiui  and  Strabo,  and  may  be 
oallnti  the  ryrumid  of  the  Labyrinth.  The  remaina  of  the 
Iialiyriiith  itiiDlf,  which  had  been  prerionily  known,  wera 
ftrat  rariifuily  exam i nod  by  the  Pnueian  expedition  headed 
by  I'rufiituwir  LvyMMn,  in  1843.  Tbe  atructore  waa  lo 
ruiiiofl,  howuTiir,  that. the  renulta  were  not  aa  dediiTe  aa 
n  IK  ill  havo  boon  hoped.  Yet  the  pUn  was  to  iome  extent 
nuulo  out,  uud  tho  building  shown  to  have  contained  a 

Croat  nunilwr  of  very  small  chamben,  as  ancient  writers 
sd  said ;  aud  tho  discovery  of  royal  names  of  Dynasty 
XII.,  pnrttcuUirly  of  Amenemhat  III,  to  whom  Manethio 
aNorihes  thu  founding  of  tha  Labyrinth,  leaves  little 
doubt  that  thin  king  was  the  Mceris  who  built  the 
l^abyrinlh,  uccurdiog  to  the  classic  writers.-  The  use  of 
thin  liuilding  has  nut  boon  distinctly  ascertained.  Manetho 
inili'iiil  nmkiui  it  to  havo  been  tho  founder'a  tomb,  but  it  is 
wtMt  pn>bablo  that  he  was  buried  in  the  pyramid,  which, 
howpvur.  the  I^cvptian  historian  may  have  regarded  as  part 
of  ihrt  Lubyriuth,  as  it  is  evidently  connected  with  that 
stnu'tiirr. 

Nut  far  boyond  tho  site  of  the  Labyrinth  is  the  capital 
iif  tlio  |»rtwi»eo.  usually  called  "  El-Medoeneh,"  or  "  the 
C\\\:*  and  ** Medconet-ol-Feiyoom,"  "the  City"  or 
**i'iipital  of  the  Feiyoom,"  close  to  the  monnds  of  the 
an  I  ion  t  AmiuiMit,  or  Crocodiloiiolis.  It  is  a  small  but 
iloiuuhini;  towu.  The  only  monuments  of  antiquity  in  its 
iiot^hlsmilu^nl  ar«  the  remains  at  ^Boyihmoo  somewhat  to 
tho  noilh.  And  tho  i;rfat  broken  'tablet  at  Begeeg,  at  a 
•lUAllor  iIiaUiu'o  to  thf  south.  The  former  are  two  struo- 
tiiri-!*  vitpis^od  Vy  some  to  bo  pyramids,  aud  tbe  latter, 
«l\uh  ;!i  A  r\'.'««r\l  of  tho  timo  of  Usurteoen  I.,  ii  usually 
t-*iU.l  All  oU'IikL.  but  i(  mutt  rather  be  regarded  as  a  very 
%»\\  A\\\  itairx-w  ticlo  or  ubiot,  upwards  of  40  ieet  in 


Ik«grmBLifc»af  EX-Kbb  k  peitepa  the 

pwtQfEppC     Ite  MM.  BirksMl-En, 
Lak»o«  tb   HMB,-or  «  fVojeetM,' ly 
a  BtMdfld.  acd  Mk  its  goHnl  form, «  Im 
Is  is.  aeeocdiag  t9  Sr  QwdMr  Wilkisio^ 
hrjLyZSzLlt^  loogaad  abovt  7  tend  nk  ito  widsrt  pvt 

is  I ockisB  and  nnwhnhsnie,  tbowh  dnnd  fnm  tb 
y  Ue,  which  has  at  all  MaHtts  ft  mocS  h^|h«  liv^  Uk 
vvsAdid  en  the  aonth  by  lacta  ia  a  ilHli  of  cdlmlH^ 
cr  deserted  for  want  of.  IaboonB%  thnngl  aacHilif 
csluvattd,  aad  OB  the  aottli  hj  the  LAjw  dasi^  aboie 
which  hsei  %  bold  laage  of  ■j**^-*"—  ;  «Bd  il  Im  s 
strange  and  nctweiq^aa  viUasHL  Ila 
anciently  cnitivBtBdy  at  leaafe  in  |mrt^  \mt  m 
waste.    Kear  the  lake  an  aoreiBl  atea  of 


b,' 

III   \\.%   )sk:t   of   tho   Koivtvm.   to    the  north  of   £1- 
M.\\. t-    \\,  \\\jk\  I'o  tr.i.-od  tho  roiuaini  of  that  remarkable 
l\\.\. «....,-  i««Mk  it;o  1.aLo  Mivruk     M.  Liuant,  a  French 
.   \«  \«   t!.t<   i-.i>:   io  dot«ruiino   the  position  and 
I  . .  r.-.N  i...uoi.!k  «ork  o'  antiquity  ;  and  tbe  re5Ult« 

\\\  *..«  .  -.1.^.  < \%  Aiv  HI  AtVoi\iAuoo  w.th  tho  opiuious  of 
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and  the  temple  called  Kasr-KAroon  disliiigniihM  the  Mil 
important  of  thoM.  That  feennb.  kowvvorj  bcbf  dmil 
of  scnlptnre,  and  doobtlea  of  the  BoaMa  period,  eodd  aot 
attract  attention  eseept  in  a  ngioa  baim  of  BoaMMla 
After  this  ennorj  mw  of  tho  Foiyooa  wo  May  nlHa  li 
the  Nile  and  mntinno  our  aonthwaid  oouna. 

Not  for  sooth  of  Beaoa^Sawijf  tha  OMtaa  ^dn  k 
washed  br  the  river  at  tha  piftniaeqiia  pRMoataiy  rf  lb 
Sheykh  Aboo-Noor,  whoaa  tomb  alaiiaB  on  ill 
From  this  point  as  for  aa  tha  town  of  Manfehiot  the  i 
tains  on  the  east  are  dote  to  tha  Kili^  loaTiiy  a 
space  of  cultivable  land,  or  nono  at  aD,  lAila  the 
bank  is  lor  broader  than  bef on.  For  imttj  mSOm  mAm 
remarkable  attrseta  tbe  eja  tsoept  tfca  loffy  mbm^iI 
ancient  towns,  until  one  aeea  the  woB-piopoilioned  ■ianl 
of  a  mosque  in  the  laigo  TiUagi  of  SoMool^  aid  Id  kit 
been  erected  bj  the  arddtaek  of  tha  BoaqM  of  Uln 
Hasan  at  Cairo.  Not  far  beyond,  tha  liw  Tsiha  lb 
picturesque  clifEi  of  QebelatpT^,  or  tha  MoMlnB  rf 
Birds,  part  of  the  eastern  range.  Upon  ill  mbmI  ilHii 
a  Coptic  convent,  caUadtht  Obntantof  tkaViifbilHffHl' 
'  Adra.    One  of  the  monki  of  thb  oontant  Hmllr  dEnb 


down  the  ateep  koe  of  tha  aonntaia  by  n  dii^y  fillb  ■>& 
kwima  to  the  traveUei^a  boat  to  ooUett    '  "' 


Christian.    In  this  part  of  ^^ypt  «a  ftnl  bi^a  Id 
the  entrances  of  grottoes  in  tha  faeo  of  At 


tains,  but  none  of  theee  lor  oona  **■*■"  i  aia  kaana  to b 

of  any  interest    Not  far  byond  Oibbl  ot  1^  b  ihi  toM 

of  El-Minyeh,  on  the 

cheerful  aspect    Oppoata 

sepulchral  grottoes,  the  nool 

at  a  aite  called  El-Kte^AI 

These  are  of  the  age  of 

have  sustained  so  much 

do  not  repay  a  visit,  exsepk 

bieroglyimico.     A 


«.i  i  .v\i,«i;n'<i  lu«;^-|^i  tho  >uhNVt  in  published 
^  ..  ,. .  ,  *••  .f  ;.».■  .V.V.*.  S^v.  ^Ur.,  1543).  The 
^^■^1  .\:  \\t  \aV*  M.rru  «as  to  t«d:uUio  th?  irrijiaiiiW 
«f  th«  W'  \.\^\\.  A.-..*i«tt;;r  tho  CVsNviLU^iNv;'.«  Ncoie,  and 


Turk,  uaod  theee  andsnl 
not  been  for  the  iai 
the  more  important 
shared  tbe  same  iato  at  bb 

The  first  aolewort^ 
sepulchral  g^ottoeo  of 
none  in  Egypt  for  beaai^ 
m  the  face  of  the 
low  and  ■'^'»^  aad 
extent  of  ~  ~ 
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niltiyable  lancL  The  grottoes  aio  almost  in  a  line  near 
the  annimit  of  the  mountain,  and  at  no  great  height  above 
ibe  river.  The  two  northernmost  are  remarkable  for  bav- 
JDg  porticoes,  each  supported  by  two  polygonal  colomns  of 
an  order  which  is  believed  to  be  the  prototype  of  the  Doric. 
Most  of  the  grottoes  are  adorned  with  sculptures  and 
paintings,  which  portray  with  eminent  trnthfolaess  and 
character  the  manners  of  the  Egyptians  of  the  remote  period 
at  which  they  were  executed,  for  they  are  tombs  of  nomarchs 
and  other  governors  of  Dynasty  XII.  They  generally 
consist  of  a  chapel  of  largo  dimensions,  having  sometimes  a 
portico  before  it,  and  a  niche  with  seated  figures  of  the  chief 
persons  buried  in  the  tomb  at  the  extremity,  and  have  pits 
leading  to  sepulchral  chambers.  The  principal  apartment 
is  sometimes  supported  by  pillars  cut  out  of  the  rock,  and 
vaulted.  Its  walls  bear  representations  of  the  diversions  of 
the  occupant  during  his  lifetime,  and  of  his  varied  occupa* 
tions,  in  scenes  depicting  hunting,  fishing,  games,  feasts,  the 
processes  of  agriculturo,  and  the  like.  The  figures  of  beasts 
and  birds,  more  especially  the  latter,  are  characterized  by  a 
remarkable  fidelity  and  beauty,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  Egyptian  art  had  attained  a  greater  excellence  at  this 
time  than  it  possessed  under  Dynasty  IV.  A  little  to 
the  south  of  these  grottoes,  in  a  ravine,  is  the  Speos 
Artemidos,  a  small  rock-temple  of  Sekhet  or  Pakht,  the 
£g3rptian  Diana,  and  some  sepulchres  of  little  interest 

A  few  miles  to  the  south  of  the  Speos  Artemidos  are 
two  sites,  one  on  either  side  of  the  river,  which  were 
marked,  in  the  present  century,  by  most  important 
monuments,  which  have  since  been  destroyed  by  the  Turks. 
That  on  the  western  side,  near  the  large  village  of  £U 
Ashmoone3rn,  the  ancient  Hermopolis  Magna,  was  part  of 
a  magniGcent  portico,  bearing  the  names  of  Philip  Arideus, 
Alexander  i^gus,  and  Ptolemy  I.,  all  that  stood  of  the 
temple  of  Thoth ;  and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river 
were  considerable  remains  of  the  ediSces  of  the  town  of 
Antinobpolis  founded  by  Hadrian.  While  wo  regret  the 
destruction  of  such  interesting  records,  we  must  not  charge 
either  the  Turks  or  the  native  Egyptians  with  all  the  mis- 
chief of  this  kind  which  is  perpetrated,  and  our  sorrow 
is  increa.sed  by  the  reflection  that  to  European  travellers, 
principally  Englishmen  and  Americans,  must  be  assigned 
no  small  share  in  the  destruction  or  mutilation  of  the 
monuments,  which  in  the  case  of  educated  men  is  nothing 
less  than  a  crime. 

A  short  distance  south  of  Antinoopolis  is  the  town  of  Mel- 
lawee,  on  the  western  bank,  and  a  little  iartber,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  river,  the  promontory  called  Qebel-esh-Sheykh 
Sa'eed,  which  is  honeycombed  viith  grottoes,  some  of  which 
are  shown  by  their  sculptures  to  be  very  ancient,  but  are 
so  ill  preserved  as  to  require  but  a  short  examination.  A 
little  beyond,  however,  in  the  district  of  Tell-El-*Am4rineh, 
or  the  Mound  of  El-'Am.irineh,  a  small  fertile  tract  where 
the  eastern  mountains  recede,  noted,  like  Benee-Hasan,  for 
the  turbulent  and  thievish  propensities  of  its  inhabitants, 
are  most  curious  remains  of  a  very  ancient  town.  It  was 
the  capital  of  Khu-n-atcn,  the  sun-worshipper  of  Dynasty 
XVIIL,  and  was  no  doubt  destroyed  by  Horns,  and  not 
subsequently  rebuilt.  In  the  mountain  behind  it  are  very 
interesting  sepulchral  grottoes,  in  which  were  buried  the 
courtiers  of  this  king,  and  from  them  we  obtain  much 
information  respecting  his  religion,  a  very  pure  form  of 
snn-worship.  The  representations  are  chiefly  of  the  king, 
liis  queen,  and  their  children,  distributing  presents  to  the 
aoldiers  and  others,  of  acts  of  worship  to  the  Ban,  and  of 
the  temple  of  the  sun  as  well  as  gardens  and  villas. 

'On  the  western  bank  of  the  NUe,  a  little  to  the  south  of 
Tell-el-'AmArineh,  is  the  small  town  of  Dcroot-esh-Shereef, 
sopposcd  to  be  on  the  site  of  the  Thebalca  Phylace,  which 
ffoarded  the  northern  boundary  of  the  ThebaXs.     About  20 


milee  to  the  south  is  the  town  of  Manfaloot,  on  the  same 
side  of  the  river,  which  has  a  decsjed  appearance  from  the 
manner  iif  which  the  stream  has  encroached   npon  and 
washed  away  part  of  it     Opposite  to  Manfaloot  in  the 
eastern  range  are  extensive  crocodile-mummy  catacorobsL 
There  is  nothing  of  note  during  the  next  25  miles  of  the 
river's  course,  which  is  veiy  winding,  until  we  reach  the 
village  of  £1-Hamr^  the  port  of  Asyoot    This  town,  the 
capital  of  Upper  Egypt,  or  the  Sa'eed,  that  is,  of  the  whole 
conntiy  above  Cairo,  lies  inland,  about  two  miles  from  £1- 
Hamrii,   in  a  richly  cultivated  plain.     Asyoot,  with  its 
beautiful  mosques,  two  of  which,  one  of  the  Meml^k 
style,  and  ^  other  of  the  Turkish,  are  not  unworthy  of 
comparison'  with  those  of  the  metropolis,  and  its  Con- 
stantinopolitan  palace,  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  ver- 
dant fields,  and  having  behind  it  a  fine  rounded  spnr  of  the 
western  chain,  which  here,  for  the  first  time,  is  near  the  river, 
presents  a  picturesque  aspect  as  the  traveller  approaches 
it    On  entering  Asyoot  he  is  not  disappointed,  for  the 
excellence  of  the  goods  and  provision^  sold  in  the  well-bnilt 
chief  market,  and  the  solid  look  of  the  houses,  indicate 
activity  and  prosperity.     And  it  is  not  a  little  remarkable 
that  this  wa4  an  important  town  some  4000  years  ago, 
and  has  thus  outlived  Thebes  and  Memphis,  Tarns  and 
Pelusium.    The    ancient  Egyptian    name  was  Ssut,  or 
probably  Ssiut,  but  the  Greeks  called  it  Lyoopolis^  on 
account  of  the  woioLip  of  the  wolf-  or  jackid-headed 
divinity  of  the  place,  a  form  of  Anubis.    In  the  monntain 
behind  Asyoot  are  some  ancient  grottoes,  one  of  which  is 
of  great  size,  but  their  sculptures  have   unfortunately 
suffered  much.    The  view  of  the  valley  and  the  town 
beneath  is  an  simple  reward  for  the  ascent 

Thirty  miles  farther  by  the  river,  on  the  eastern  bank, 
is  the  village  of  K&w-el-Kcbcereh,  where  was  anciently 
Antaeopolis.  The  interesting  remains  of  the  temple  ojf 
Antaeus,  which  stood  here  early  in  (he  present  century, 
have  entirely  disappeared  through  the  encroachment  of  the 
river,  and  also,  it  is  believsd,  from  having  been  used  as  a 
quany  by  the  Turks.  A  few  miles  beyond,  the  lofty  part  of 
the  eastern  rauge  called  the  Qebel-esh-Sheykh-El-Hareedee 
from  a  famous  Muslim  saint,  hems  in  the  river  on  one  side 
for  a  short  distance.  It  soon,  however,  retires  again,  and 
the  valley  on  that  side  becomes  broader  than  usual.  Here^ 
a  short  way  from  the  river,  stands  the  small  town  of 
Akhmeem,  the  ancient  Chemmis,  or  Panopolis.  No 
remains  of  importance  mark  this  site.  Abont  22  milea 
farther  by  the  course  of  ^e  river,  on  the  western  bank,  is 
the  important  town  of  Gi^B^  which  was,  until  a  compait- 
tively  recent  period,  the  capital  of  the  Sa'eed.  TJie  rise 
of  Asyoot,  however,  and  the  agency  of  the  river  which  it 
gradually  washing  it  away,  have  contributed  to  its  decline^ 
and  it  wears  a  dilapidated  aspect 

The  city  of  Abydos  was  a  few  miles  from  Qirgi,  in  a 
south-westerly  direction  on  the  border  of  the  desert,  hero 
separated  from  the  Nile  by  a  broad  cultivated  tract  Close 
to  it  was  Thinis  or  This,  the  town  of  Menes.  Two  interest- 
ing edifices  render  Abydos  worthy  of  a  visit  They  are 
both  dedicated  to  Osiris,  the  chieif  divinity  of  the  place. 
The  southernmost  of  these  is  a  temple  of  Osirii,  in  which  wa 
find  the  names  of  Ramses  II.  and  his  father  Setee  I.  Tie 
other  structure  is  smaller,  and  in  a  worse  state  of  preser- 
vation than  the  other  temple,  and  among  its  sculptures  are 
the  same  names,  those  of  Setee  I.  and  Ramses  IL  Hence 
was  taken  the  famous  list  of  Pharaohs  known  as  the  Tablet 
of  Abydos,  which  is  now  one  of  the  most  valuable  objects 
in  the  British  Museum,  and  H.  Mariette  has  since  dis- 
covered a  corresponding  tablet  in  the  other  temple,  happily 
complete.  In  the  desert  near  by  are  mauy  sepoldursc 
remarkable  on  account  of  the  interesting  antiquities  which 
have  been  discovered  by  clearing  them  oat    The  sanctity 
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of  /Lbydot  m  a  reputed  bnrial-plaoe  of  Osirii  rendered  Uiie 
•  faTouhte  necropolis  of  the  ancient  E^ptians  from  rery 
early  times,  particularly  under  Dynasty  aIL 

it  a  distance  of  more  than  40  miles  from  Abydoe,  but 
in  nearly  the  same  latitude,  is  the  tillage  of  Dendarah,  on 
the  left,  here  the  southern,  bank  of  the  Nile.  Before 
reaching  it  we  pass  the  small  town  of  Farshbot  at  the 
mouth  of  the  great  canal  called  the  Bahr-Yooeuf,  and  the 
large  village  of  Hoo,  marldag  the  site  of  Dioepolis  Farva. 
Opposite 'the  latter  place  are  some  sepnlchraf  grottoes  in 
the  eastern  chain,  called  thoee  of  Kasr^s-Seiy&d,  which  is 
believed  to  occupy  the  poution  of  Chenoboscion.  They 
contain  names  of  kings  of  Dynasty  YL,  but  the 
representations  which  occupy  their  walls  are  not  of 
unusual  interest  At  Dendaxah  is  the  first  well-preserved 
and  unencumbered  temple  that  is  seen  in  a  voyage  up  the 
Xile,  that  of  Athor,  the  Egyptian  Venus,  who  presided 
over  the  town  of  Tentyra,  or  Tentyris,  the  capital  of  the 
l^Bntyrite  nome.  It  stands  on  the  mounds  of  the  town 
•bout  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  Nile.  From  it  we  gain  a 
good  idea  of  Egyptian  religious  architecture  under  the 
Greek  and  Boman  dominions. 

The  temple  is  surrounded  by  a  great  wall  of  crude  brick, 
entered  by  a  stone  portal  adorned  with  sculptures  represent- 
ing the  emperors  Domitian  and  Trajan,  engaged  m  acts 
of  worship  before  several  divinities.  The  portico  to  whidi 
it  leads  is  about  135  feet  in  width,  and  is  one  of  the  richest 
tnd  most  beautiful  structures  of  the  kind.  It  is  supported 
by  twentr-f our  columns,  four  deep,  nearly  50  feet  in  height, 
and  having  a  diameter  of  somewhat  more  than  7  feetvt 
the  thickest  part  The  capitals  have  a  full  face  of  Athor 
sculptured  on  each  of  their  four  sides,  and  above  these  a 
Idnd  of  ahrine.  The  three  columns  on  each  side  of  the 
antranoe  are  connected  by  an  intercolumniation.  The 
portico,  like  the  rest  of  the  temple,  is  of  higher  merit  as 
regards  its  architeetura  than  its  sculpture,  for  the  latter  art 
had  declined  under  the  Greek  and  Boman  rule  to  a  much 
greater  degree  than  the  former.  The  sculptures  are  of  the 
same  kind  as  on  the  portal,  representing  offerings  made  by 
some  of  the  earlier  Cssars ;  and  on  the  ceiling  are  various 
mystiod  subjects,  probably  of  an  astronomical  import,  and 
the  famous  Zodiac  from  which  an  extravagant  idea  of  the 
antiquity  of  the  temple  was  deduced  before  hieroglyphics 
were  interpreted.  'Ae  greater  part  of  the  back  wsQ  of  the 
portico  was  the  front  of  the  temple  before  this  portion  was 
added.  This  inner  part  consista  of  three  considerable 
chambers,  an  isolated  sanctuaiy^nd  numerous  small  apart- 
ments. The  first  of  these  b  a  hall,  supported  by  a  double 
row  of  columns,  three  on  each  side,  of  a  ratlier  heavy  form, 
for  they  have,  beneath  the  capital  formed  of  the  block  with 
the  faces  of  Athor  and  the  shrine,  another  capital  of  a  cup 
shape.  This  hall  is  entered  by  a  doorway  in  the  middle  of 
the  bick  wall  of  the  portico,  and  passing  through  it  we  reach 
a  second  and  third  cnambcr  of  the  same  breadtn  but  shorter, 
and  then  the  fmuctuory.  This  chamber  i«  much  narrower, 
and  is  isolated  by  a  passage  running  round  it  On  each  side 
of  the  chambers  and  passage  are  many  smaU  apartments, 
two  passage?  to  the  exterior,  and  two  staircases ;  and  there 
are  singular  iuclined  passages  in  the  walls,  two  of  which  are 
entered  from  the  nides  of  the  portico.*  The  whole  interior 
is  covered  wilh  scolpturM  and  inscriptions  of  a  religious 
character,  stating  in  a  systematic  manner  the  use  of 
each  cliuubor  in  the  temple-worship.  The  royal  names 
have  nnt  alwnyv  been  filled  io,  the  rings  remaining 
vacant;  but  when  they  have  been  sculptured,  they  are 

Euerally  tlioM  of  the  last  Cleoi^tra,  and  Ptulcmy  CKsar, 
r  sou  by  Julius  Cfcear.  On  the  roof  of  the  temple  to 
which  the  staircases  lead,  there  are  a  sort  of  chapel 
and  some  nmall  chambers,  one  of  which  is  very 
interesting,  becaujj  itd  ecniptures  relate  to  the  myth  of 


Osiris.  Theexteriorof  the  temple  ia  as  eonplfll^yeoiwi 
with  sculptures  as  the  intenor.  AmoDS  the  figures  Mfn. 
sented  here  are  those  of  Cleopatra  and  Ptclemy  C^; 


but  they  cannot  be  suppoeed  to  convey  any , 

since  they  belong  not  alone  to  a  conreiitiflnil  ait|ha 
almost  to  its  lowest  period.  Thereare  two  ntalkr  tmdm 
near  the  great  temple  of  Athor,  one  of  Iai%  and  the  lib 
of  the  kind  called  a  ^^phoninm.  Both  ate  of  the  Bohi 
time.  See  admirable  account  of  the  tampJa  in  Uiiiitti'b 
Monuments  of  Upper  Egypt^  125  ttgq. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  NUe^  alittle  above D«dn^ 
is  the  town  of  Kin^  between  which  aad  Aiahia  ■■• 
traffic  is  carried  on  by  the  route  througli  the  dneit  tsB* 
Kuseyr  on  the  Bed  Sea.  The  beat  ofthe  poiow  nia 
bottles  which  are  used  throughout  Cgyvt  are  meaoleclMd 
here;  and  the  great  water-jaxa,  called  "MUeei^"  which  Ik 
women  carry,  are  made  at  the  large  village. of  BiDU,a&nr 
miles  higher  on  the  western  bank.  Omneite  to  Bdlii  a 
the  village  called  Kuft  or  Kif t^  maiUng  the  lile  cf  tb 
important  town  of  Ooptoa,  which  was  the  *-y*s—  «a  tb 
Nile  of  the  Arabian  and  Indian  trade  wider  theFtoWai; 
and,  somewhat  to  the  south,  is  the  ineoniadenhle  torn  cf 
KooB,  the  ancient  ApoIlinopoUs  Farvai  which  wmmUk  ts 
the  trade  of  Coptos^  under  the  Mialim^  a^  Iii4 
supplanted  it-  On  the  western  bankp  a  litde  V|^,  a 
the  amaU  town  of  Nakideh,  which  the  peofOa  cell  NagAdsh, 
where  are  Boman  Catholic  and  Coptic  eonvanfek  A  Ast 
distance  beyond  Nakideh  are  the  aoitfcaniBOil  of  lb 
remains  of  Thebes. 

The  monuments  ol  Thebes  do  not  proeial  ham  ilv  fti 
imposing  appearance  ol  the  I^jfiamids  of  v— «r»i»*  Ibeii 
for  the  most  part  at  a  distanre  from  the  Kd^  ae  will  m 
from  one  another,  and  havinff  on  the  wertefn  wb  fti 

Sicturesque  form  of  a  much  hi|^er  monnlun  ttan  i^y  i 
[emphis  rising  behind  them,  tbej  do  not  iteika  Iks 
see  them  from  the  river..  Most  of  tb«n  aia  not 
visible  from  the  Nile  except  when  it  b  at  ila 

The  stately  colonnade  of  the  tcmpb  of  B-UkiBr, 

rectly  called  Luxor,  on  the  veiy  hanl^  li^  hoaeie^  lil 
unworthy  the  magnificence  of  Thebeti  and  irii«  eaa 
approaches  the  other  monnmeati  hia  vtaeoit  onaeliliNB 
are  exceeded  bv  the  graadenr  of  Et-Earnak^  thaVsai^y  of 
the  temple  of  Bamses  IL,  and  the  aystew  of  IW  TMile 
of  the  Kinga    Nowhere  else  are  the  lajthflkgy,  the 


history,  the  very  life  and  Biaanen  of  the  l(gyplbBB  of  eU 
times  so  vividly  broo|^  before  the  wj%  m  in  the  asa^ 
tured  and  inscribed  monnmenia  of  the  a^ibl  if  Ihi 
Empire. 

Thebes, or  Diospolia  Haffne^ii  «Uid  in  tha 

inscriptions  Ap-t, or,  with ue artide  pieiiadp T-a^' 

Thebes,  and  Nu-Aioaen,  the  citr  of  Amenii  At  Hi 

orNooftheBibla    Thedateof  itofoondationbi 

but  there  are  remaioe  of  the  tioM  of  Diynatlw  XL,  the  inl 

of  Diospolite  kings.    Under  the  aowHfDecKSlyBMlyZIL 

it  must  have  become  a  place  of  impottanea^  bat  il  amdUp 

declined  during  the  tronblea  of  tha  BhephwdperiiJ    1m 

Dynasty  XVIIL  U  attained  its  UdMl  jpnapHi^,  wA 

n>aintained  it  during  DjrnaatiM  ZCL  and  Zai    lb  Ail 

period  its  greateet  monnmeati  bebi^    Th/m  ila  ~ 

evidently  commenced;  bnt  from  tiia 

Homer  mentions  it  {IL  iz.  881-4)^ 

still  a  great  city  in  his  daya    Aftfr  thbit 

from  the  violence  of  the  Ai^yiiaDi  and 

of  Ptolemy Lathyius;  aoth^ in  fitnbo^ 

inhabited  villages  aa  now,  aad  thHO  «M 

(Geogr,,  xrii.  1). 

The  monumenta  of  TlielMiL  anhrira  of  ili 
grottoes,  occupy  a  space  on  bonadai  of  Aaritei^difwIiA 
the  extreme  bogth  from  north  to  ionlh  baboni  taa: 
and  the  extreme  breadth  from  eoel  to 
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f  was  on  the  eastern  bank,  where  is  the  great  temple,  or 
ber  collection  of  temples,  called  after  £1-Kamak,  a  modern 
ige  near  by.  The  temple  of  El-Kamak  is  about  half  a 
s  from  the  river,  in  the  cultiTable  land.  More  than  a 
s  to  the  sonth-west  is  the  temple  of  £1-Uksur,  on  the 
k  of  the  Nile.  On  the  western  bank  was  the  suburb 
ring  the  name  Memnonia.  The  desert  near  the 
fchemmoet  of  the  temples  on  this  side,  the  Setheum, 
oat  reaches  the  river,  but  soon  recedes,  leaving  a  fertile 
n  generally  more  than  a  mile  in  breadth.  Along  the 
e  of  the  desert,  besides  the  Sethenm,  are  the  Ramesenm 
El-Kumeh,  and,  less  than  a  mile  farther  to  the  south- 
it,  that  of  Medeenet-Haboo,  and  between  them,  but 
bin  the  cultivated  land,  the  remains  of  the  Amenophium 
h  its  two  gigantic  seated  colossi  Behind  these  edifices 
9  the  mountain,  which  here  attains  a  height  of  about 
K)  feet  It  gradually  recedes  in  a  south-westerly  direc- 
CI,  and  is  separated  from  the  cultivated  tract  by  a  strip 
desert  in  which  are  numerous  tombs,  partly  excavated  in 
>  isolated  hills,  and  two  small  temples.  A  tortnouk 
ley,  which  begins  not  far  from  the  Setheum,  leads  to 
me  valleys  in  which  are  excavated  the  Tombs  of  the 
Qgs  beneath  the  highest  part  of  the  mountain  which 
rers  above  them  in  bold  and  picturesque  forms. 
Fbo  temple  of  El-Uksur  is  nearest  of  the  edifices  to 
I  river,  and  \m^  an  appenda^re  ttv.  the  greal  group  of 
Kamak.  It  takcs  lui  name  from  the  small  town  of 
Uksur,  or  Abu-1-Haggig,  which  is  built  in  and  around 
t  of  it,  thus  injuring  its  effect,  and  rendering  examina- 
I  difficult  It  differs  from  most  Egyptian  temples 
not  facing  the  river,  but  this  is  accounted  for  by  its 
Qoction  with  the  temple  of  £1-Kamak,  from  the 
them  approaches  to  which  a  long  avenue  of  sphinxes 
IT  wholly  ruined)  leads  to  it,  ending  at  its  entrance. 
a  is  a  massive  propylon,  or  portal  with  wings,  200  feet 
ridth,  before  which  is  a  very  fine  obeUsk  of  red  granite, 
fellow,  which  stood  on  the  westera  side,  was  removed 
the  French  to  Paris  in  1831,  and  now  adorns  the  Place 
la  Concorde.  Both  have  beautifully  cut  hierogljrphic 
Tiptions.     The  height  of  tliat  which  remains  is  about 

feet.  It  is  adorned  with  three  vertical  lines  of 
roglyphics  on  each  side,  bearing  the  titles  of  Ramses  IL 
I  oUier  obelisk  differs  from  this  only  in  being  slightly 
rter.  Close  to  the  winged  portal  are  three  seated 
;aes  of  red  granite  representing  Ramses  IL ;  a  fourth 

been  destroyed.  The  wings  of  the  portal  are  covered 
h  scolptures  of  remarkable  interest,  representing  occur- 
ces  in  the  war  of  Ramses  IL  with  the  Kheta  or  Hittites, 
his  fifth  year.  On  the  left  wing  is  depicted  the  defeat 
the  Egyptians,  led  by  their  king,  of  the  confederate 
»ples  under  the  walls  of  the  Hittite  stronghold  called 
tesh,  or  Kadesh,  on  the  Orontes.  The  king  is  repre- 
tedf  according  to  the  Egyptian  custom,  of  a  gigantic 

I,  standing  in  his  chariot,  which  he  has  urged  into  the 
ist  of  the  hostile  force,  whose  warriors  fall  by  his  well- 
ected  arrows.    The  Egyptians,  on  the  other  hand,  sustain 

loss.  On  the  right  wing  is  represented  the  Egyptian 
np.  This  has  been  sculptured  over  another  subject,  of 
ich  part  may  be  now  seen,  owing  to  the  falling  out  of 
I  plaster  with  which  it  had  been  filled.  All  these  repre- 
ttations  are  in  sunk  relief,  and  beautifully  executed. 
The  entrance  to  the  temple  is  contracted  by  a  modem 

II,  through  the  small  door  of  which  we  pass  into  a  g^at 
irt  choked  by  the  huts  of  the  town,  among  which  stands 
nosqi*.  The  court  is  surrounded  by  a  double  row  of 
umns,  the  capitals  of  which  have  the  form  of  the  bud  of 
5  papyrus.  A  ruined  portal  with  wings  forms  the  end 
this  court,  and  with  it  begins  the  older  part  of  the 
ifiee,  which  has  a  more  southerly  direction;  and  its 
itharnmost  part  in  like  manner  turns  a  little  more  In 


that  direction,  that  if,  from  the  river,  though  not  so 
remarkably.  Some  deviation  was  probably  rendered 
necessary  by  the  ooorae  of  the  Nile.  The  second  court  is 
much  obetrocted  by  rubbish;, nothing  is  seen  of  it  bat  a 
magnificent  central  avenue  of  fourteen  cdnmns,  having 
capitals  of  the  bell-shaped  flower  of  the  papyrus.  The 
columns  are  about  60  feet  in  height,  of  fine  form,  and 
elegantly  sci^ptnred.  They  were  raised  by  Amenophis 
nL,  whose  ftan&e  is  the  oldest  which  oocnrs  on  them  and 
in  the  rest  of  the  temple.  Behind  this  is  another  court, 
which  has  a  double  row  of  columns  on  each  side,  and 
at  its  end  a  portico  supported  by  columns  four  deep.  This 
court  is  much  ruined.  Beyond  it  are  several  chambers  of 
the  time  of  Amenophis  m.,  and  in  the  midst  of  them  an  iso> 
lated  sanctuary,  the  sculptures  of  which  bear  the  name  of 
Alexander  i£gus,  in  whose  reign  it  was  built,  in  the.  place, 
no  doubt,  of  one  destroyed  by  Uie  Persians  under  Cambyses 
or  Ochus,  as  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson  remarks  {Modem 
Egypt  and  Thehett  ii.  245).  Most  of  these  apartments  are 
in  a  dilapidated  ctate. 

Although  there  is  an  approach  to  the  temple  of  El-Kamak 
from  that  of  £1-Uksur,  the  grand  entrance  was  towards 
the  river,  and  from  that  direction  it  should  be  entered. 
This  extraordinary  assemblage  of  buildingB  consists  of  a 
great  temple  and  several  smaller  stractures,  surrounded  by 
a  massive  erode  brick  walL  There  are  other  remains 
similarly  indoaed,  which  were  connected  with  the  great 
temple. 

The  grand  entrance  is  through  a  propylon  more  than 
360  feet  wide,  for  this  is  its  measure  above  the  rabbiah 
which  is  piled  up  around  it  It  was  never  sculptured,  nor 
waa  its  surface  smoothed.  It  presents,  therefore,  a  rode 
appearance,  and  is  much  roiled,  a  great  part  of  the  left  or 
northern  wing  having  been  demolished.  The  court  of 
which  the  propylon  forms  the  front  measures  329  feet  in 
width  and  275  in  length,  having  on  each  side  a  gallery 
with  a  single  row  of  columns ;  and  a  double  colonnade,  of 
which  one  column  alone  atands,  formed  an  arenne  from  its 
entrance  to  that  of  the  hypostyle  hall  beyond.  On  the 
right  side  a  temple  of  older  date  interrapts  the  side  gallery, 
extending  50  feet  into  the  court  Its  front  is  formed  br 
a  propylon,  about  90  feet  wide,  on  each  wing  of  which 
Ramses  IIL  is  portrayed  in  the  act  of  slaying  prisoner* 
before  Amen-ra,  The  interior  of  this  temple  consists  of 
a  court,  which  has  on  each  side  a  row  of  Osiridean  pillars, 
and  at  the  end  another  row  of  such  pillars  with  columns 
behind  them,  a  haU  or  portico  supported  by  eight  columns^ 
next  to  the  court,  and,  beyond,  other  apartments. 
Nearly  all  the  sculptures  are  of  the  reign  of  Ramses  ICL, 
but  the  names  of  later  sovereigns  occur.  On  the  other 
side  of  the  great  court  is  a  small  structure  which  may  be 
called  a  chapel,  or  three  chapels.  The  most  interesting 
sculptures  in  this  part  of  the  group  of  temples  are  outaida 
the  eastern  portion  of  the  aou^  wall  of  the  great  court,  lor 
here  is  the  famous  list  of  countries  and  towns  subdued  by 
Sheshonk  L,  or  Slushak,  the  head  of  Dynasty  XXIT.  Amonff 
the  names  is  that  thought  to  be  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  and 
those  of  several  places  in  the  dominions  of  Rehoboam  and 
Jeroboam  L  At  the  end  of  the  court  is  a  fine  portal,  the 
wings  of  which  are  much  rained.  This  is  the  entrance  to 
the  great  hypoetyle  hall,  the  most  magnificent  work  of  its 
class  in  Egypt  lu  length  ii  170  feet,  and  its  width  339 ; 
it  is  supported  by  134  columns,  the  loftiest  of  which  are 
neariy  70  feet  in  height,  and  about  12  in  diameter,  and 
the  rest  more  than  40  feet  in  height,  and  about  9  in 
diameter.  The  great  columns,  12  in  number,  form  an 
avenue  through  tiie  midst  of  the  court  from  the  entrance, 
and  the  others  are  arranged  in  rows  very  near  together  on 
each  side.  There  is  a  transverae  aTenne  made  by  two  rows 
of  the  smaller  columns  being  placed  farther  apart  than  tha 
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rest     TLis  great  hnW  is  tharcfore  crowflc:!  wiia  columns, 
ftod  the  eff'^.ct  id  iturprivlnglr  grand.     The  spectator,  being 
generally  nnabU  to  sc«  beyond  the  columns  which  are 
immediately  arouni  him,  perceives  the  vast  dimensions 
« liich,  if  viewed  from  a  distance,  might  lose  their  effect  The 
forest  of  columns  seem.'i  iot.rminabie  in  whatever  direction 
lie  looks,  producing  a  result  ucsarpaased  in  any  other  Egyp- 
tiin  tcmrilc.  The  partial  ruin  of  its  stone  roof,  and  of  some 
<4  the  columns,  renders  the  hall  the  more  picturesque,  and 
makes  us  wonder  at  the  force  which  muj«t  have  been- expended 
ill  att'juiptiog  to  demoliiih  iL     Thid  grand  hall  was  built 
by  S'toe  I.,  Dynasty  XIX.,  and  ttcul]>tured  partly  in  his 
rtign  and  pirtly  in  that  of  hid  son  and  successor  Ramses 
II.,  nh'i  haii  8o:nctimea  effac>:d  his  father's  name  to  bub- 
Mitute  his  own.  It  commemorates,  not  in  its  grandeur  alone, 
bat  al-o  by  its  ficulpturc-s,  the  magnificence  and  power  of 
Ihs'c  two  great  Pharaohs.     The  sculptures  of  the  interior 
of  the  walls  represent  these  kings  making  offerings  to  the 
gods,  and  the  liice  subjects  occupy  the  columns.     Far  more 
interesting  arc  those   which  adorn  the  exterior  of  the 
w.ilK  and  record  the  achievements  of  the  same  kings, 
those  of  Sitee  L  being  on  the  north  wall,  and  those  of 
Bamses  I L  on  the  south.     The  former  are  of  much  greater 
interest  than  the  latter,  as  far  as  wc  can  jndge,  and  in  this 
respect  inferior  to  none  in  Egypt     The  scenes  on  the 
north  wall  are  arranged  in  three  compartments,  of  which 
the  upper  one  has  been  nearly  destroyed.     In  these  scenes 
the  king  is  represented  of  a  gigantic  size,  charging  in  hid 
chariot,  and  putting  to  the  rout  his  enemies,  capturing  their 
strongholds,  and  returuiug  home  in  triumph.     The  chief 
nations  are  the  Kketa  or  Hittites;  too  RiUen  (Luftu),  at 
this  time  a  great  nation  of  Syria ;  the  Sha^n,  or  Arabs  ;  the 
KkntUf  Syria,  orS^Tians ;  and  RemfucVy  Armenia.     Among 
the  captured  places  is  Ketcsh^  in  those  days  the  most  impor- 
tant btronghold  between  Egypt  and  Mesopotamia.    There  is 
also  a  long  lifct  of  countries,  cities,  and  tribes,  conquered  or 
ruled  by  the  king,  among  which  wo  find  XahariHa^  that  is 
Aram-naharaim,  or  ^fesopotamia,  A>«A,  Knsh,  or  Ethiopia, 
kc.  The  battle-scenes  of  Ilamses  II.  on  the  south  wall  do  not, 
as  far  as  they  are  seen,  equal  these  in  interest     Here  also  is 
a  lidt  of  the  king's  conquests  and  possessions,  and  on  the  west 
side  of  a  wall  which  joins  this  one  at  right  ai!glc.<,  forming 
the  side  of  a  court  of  the  southern  approach  to  the  temple, 
is  a  r;iprusentation  of  the  capture  of  Askelena  or  Ascalon, 
and  an  inscription  recording  the  treaty  between  Bamses  II. 
and  the  Kheta,  concluded  in  the  twenty-first  year  of  his 
reign.     The  back  of  thehypostyle  hall  is  formed  by  a  mined 
]iropy1on  bearing  the  name  of  Amenopliis  III.,  and  then  at 
a  distance  of  about  50  feet  is  another  propylon,  entirely 
luincd.     In  the  s^mcc  between  these  })ropyla,  which  was  a 
court,  stands  a  beautiful  obelisk  of  red  granite,  upwards 
of  70  feet  high,  niiscd  by  Thothm^s  I.     The  fragments  of 
it-*  fclluw,  which  was  more  to  the  north,  strew  the  ground. 
}{ehind   the   second  of  these  propyla  is  another  granite 
olieliflk,    108   feet   high,  and   according  to   M.  Marlctte 
the  htftiest  known   {Movnmenis  of  rpjxr  £^ypt,    170). 
Thi.<  iiTbixi  ot'clisk  of  El-Knmak  is  a  monument  of  Queen 
HHt>hepu  of  Dynasty  XVIII.,  and  an  inscription  on  its 
ped<.*:<tal    records    the    period    which   elapsed    (nineteen 
nionth.t)  from  the  time  that  it  was  begun  to  be  cut  in  the 
quarry  until  its  compktion  in  the  queen's  sixteenth  year. 
Tho  fuUuw  of  the  great  obelisk,  which  stood  to  the  south 
of  it,  hjM  bvun  broken,  and  i\s  fragments  occupy  its  place. 
IWond  tho  irrcat  obelisk  is  the  chief  sanctuar>',  a  structure 
alni'ibt  entirely  of  gr.miti-,  divided  into  two  apartments, 
nkhich  was  built  under  I'hilip  Aridft'Ufi,  in  thu  ]>lace,  no 
doubt,  of  onii  disln>ycd  Ly  Cttmbyytca  or  Ochus.    The  s|>ace 
lietwixn  the  hypontyle  hall  and  this  sanctuary  is  extremely 
ruined,  the  huge  btones  l>eing  piled  up  in  heaps  as  thoui;h 
uu    earthquake    hid    ovcrthrtwn    tlic    temple.     I3ut   tins 


destruction  was  probablj  doe  to  hnmaii  ▼iolenea  Behiad 
the  sanctaaqr  are  fngmenta  of  a  Tery  aadent  part  of  the 
temple,  beanng  tlie  name  of  Usnrtesea  I.,  Djiiasty  JJl 
Considerably  farther  is  a  large  oUate  baflding  of  tU  time 
of  Thothmes  IH,  whic^  aifonls  a  remarkable  exampb  of 
architectural  caprice,  its  colomna  lia?ing  inTerted  ihtfn 
and  capitals,  and  ita  eomicea  being  likewise  iatertsi 
Behind  thia  and  a  atone  wall  id  ineloaare  an  niaed 
chambeia,  and  far  beyond,  directly  behind  the  centre  of  tb 
great  temple,  in  the  cmde  brick  wall  of  incloenrey  isahaad- 
some  portal,  never  finished,  bearing  the  name  d 
XectanebesIL 

The  aonthcm  appro::^  to  the  temple  of  D-Ksnak 
from  that  of  £1-Uksnr  ia,  aa  bef^e  mentioned,  by  a  raiasd 
avenue  of  sphinxes,  which  mda  near  the  great  atmctni%  tod 
two  other  avenues  begin.  The  westemmoet  of  these^  which 
is  of  colossal  rams,  conducts  to  a  temple  aitnate  not  fu  ts 
the  sonth-west  of  the  first  court  of  the  great  temple :  ws 
approach  it  through  a  atately  portal  benring  in  its  ioscnp- 
tions  the  name  of  Ptolemy  Eneigetea  L  Ae  front  of  ut 
temple,  before  which  waa  another  avenne  of  runs,  is  a 
propylon,  which  ia  almoat  nniigored.  Behind  it  is  a  cooit 
having  a  double  row  of  colomna  on  each  aide  end  st  ths 
end,  and  again  behind  thia  ia  a  hall  anpportcd  by  eight 
columns,  and  many  small  chambexib  Tnia  teffl|ds  wis 
dedicated  to  Khnna,  the  third  member  of  the  Tbeban  tiud. 
It  was  begun  imder  Dynasty  XX,  and  eontinoad  by 
the  high-prie»t  kings.  A  smaU  edifice  having  acnlplwes  oif 
the  time  of  the  Oreek  and  Bonuun  nla  staada  on  the  wot 
of  the  court  of  thia  temple. 

The  avenue  of  aphinsrea  which  branchea  off  at  the  mnt 
place  as  the  avenue  of  rams  leading  to  the  temple  of  Khnoi 
takes  an  easterly  direction  and  enda  where  another  begiBSit 
right  angles  to  it,  which  connecta  the  aonthem  oourti  InHag 
to  the  great  temple  with  a  aeparate  tnclosure.  The  lattv 
contains  a  lake  which  haa  the  ahapo  of  a  horseshoe,  and  the 
remains  of  the  temple  of  Mut  At  the  aorthera  extmaitj 
of  the  avenue,  which  ia  of  crioaphinxea,  is  a  propylon  fom- 
inff  the  front  of  a  large  eoart  ending  in  a  aecoad  pn^ 
pylon,  which,  like  the  other,  is  much  rained.  Beyond  tUi 
but  not  in  exactly  the  same  direction,  after  a  vacant  fpeci^ 
the  approach  continues  through  two  amaller  propyla,  thi 
second  of  which  ia  needy  daetniyed.  Each  fronta  a  eem^ 
and  at  the  end  of  the  leooadof  theae  eoorta  was  the  graft  ode 
eatrauce  to  the  temple.  The  fint  and  seeoodpropyla  w«% 
like  the  crio^thinxea,  monameata  of  Kiag  Har-cai-hcb,  ei 
Horns,  of  Dynarty  XYIIL,aad  weie  partly  bailtof  materish 
of  a  temple  or  palace  of  the  aua-wocahippiag  kiogi  ahoa 
he  overthrew.  The  third  propyloa  ■  more  aacieat  lor  it 
bears  the  name  of  Thothmea  lu.  and  Amennyhia  IL,  aa  wiD 
as  of  subsequent  kiugs;  the  age  of  the  fboithia  not  ctrtua; 
the  name  of  Bamses  u.  occurs  hers^  but  it  Bssy  haia  biai 
founded  before  hie  time.  There  is  an  iadosars  ia  tk 
angle  formed  eastward  by  the  third  and  loorth  praf^  «i>k 
the  great  temple,  which  contsins  a  aserad  lakai 

A4joining  the  great  cradeMA  wall  of  iadosait  at  iH 
north-eastern  portion  is  aaothw  eontaining  the  laiss  ef  la 
important  temple.  The  chief  approach  k  Anagh  a  iftali^ 
portal  of  the  Ptolemaic  period,  la  the  ctade4aich  «■& 
The  temple  to  whieh  it  condactad  was  vatr  hsaatifal  mi 
costly,  as  we  cen  judge  from  its  laanins,  vnich  ihov  ailh 
how  much  violence  it  wu  destroyed.  It  aHaa  to 
been  founded  under  Dynsstr  XVIII.  Ihaas  sas  tao  i 
temples  or  chapela,  one  of  the  tima  M  ' 
of  that  of  Nectanebes  L  and  IL,  ia  tha 
Another  crude-brick  iadosars  sf  sasll 
south-east  comer  of  that  of  ths  grsat  tsaipls^ 
unimportant  remaina  of  a  small  sdlfiss 

This  bricfr  deicriptioa  will  eowsgr 
maguitudo  of  the  temple  sf  AflNB-ia  at  Xhabs^  wA  fti 
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appeDdages;  but  no  uDe  who  Las  not  Been  that  wonder- 
ful assemblage  of  ruins  can  picture  to  himself  the  massive- 
Dess  of  its  castle-like  propyla,  the  grandeur  of  its  hall  of 
columns,  the  beauty  of  its  great  obelisk,  and  the  sublimity 
of  its  hcaped-up  ruins.  Of  the  city  of  Thebes  there  are 
scarcely  any  remains.  Doubtless  its  edifices  were  of 
perishable  materials. 

Beginning  our  examination  of  the  monument*  of  the 
western  bank,  w  here  was  the  great  suburb  of  the  Memnonia, 
from  the  northward,  the  first  object  of  interest  is  the 
Setheuin,  a  small  temple  of  Setee  I.,  which  the  natives 
call  Kasr-Er-Uubeyk,  at  tiie  ruined  village  of  £1-Kumeh. 
A  portico,  originally  supported  by  ten  columns,  of  which 
two  ha\^  fallen,  extends  along  the  whole  front  of  the 
building.  Three  entrances  lead  to  the  interior  of  the 
temple :  the  middle  one  of  ihcae  is  the  door  of  a  hall 
having  twelve  columns.  From  this  apartment  we  pass  into 
aevei-al  small  chambers,  which  are  of  little  interest,  like 
the  ruined  chambers  which  we  enter  from  the  northern 
door.  The  southern  door  is  the  entrance  of  a  separate  \ya,Tt 
of  the  edifice,  which  contains  a  small  hall  supported  by  two 
columns,  and  three  chaml>er8  behind  it,  the  middle  one  of 
which  was  a  sanctuary  or  chapel,  devoted,  as  its  sculptures 
show,  to  the  worship  of  I^amses  I.,  the  father  of  Setee  I. 
The  inscriptions  of  the  temple  tell  us  that  it  was  dedicated 
to  Amen-ra  by  its  founder  Setee  I.,  and  continued  by  bis 
son  Hamses  II.,  and  his  grandson  Meuptah.  It  was  the 
funereal  chapel  of  the  tombs  of  Kam^ies  I.  and  Setee  I. 

The  great  temple  of  Ilamsea  JI,  which  may  be«called 
the    I^ameseum  of  iLl-Kurnch,  but  is   commonly   though 
incorrectly  knowu  as  the  Mcmnonium,  Ls  situate  at  a  dis- 
tance of  about  a  mile  to  the  westward  of  the  Setheum,  aud 
is  like  it  en  the  edge  of  tike  desert,  which  here  is  much 
farther  from  the  Nile.     Notwithstanding  that  its  condition 
is  much  more  ruined  than  that  of  other  edifices  of  Thebes, 
the  beautiful  architecture  of  what  remains, and  the  historical 
interest  of  its  spirited  sculptures,  render  it  altogether  second 
alone  in  its  atlractioua  to  the  great  pile  of  £I-Karnak.     A 
propylon,  225  feet  in  width,  of  which  a  great  part  has  been 
thrown  down,  forms  the  front  of  the  edifice.     Throujjli  its 
portal  we  enter  a  spacious  court  180  feet  wide  and  142 
long.     It  had  originally   a   double   colonnade   on   cither 
side,  every  column  of  which  has  been  destroyed,  while  the 
side  walls  have  been  entirely  demolished  and  the  end  wall 
partially.     On  the  back  of  the  propylon  are  sculptured  a 
battle  and  other  scenes  of  a  campaign  in  the  king's  eighth 
year.     la  this  court  is  one  of  the  most  wonderful  objects 
fit   Thebe.o,    a  colossal  statue   of   llamses   II.,  broken  in 
pieces,  exceeding  in  its  weight  and  equalling  iu  its  dimen- 
sions any  other  known  Egyptian  statue.     It  was  of  a  single 
block  of  red  granite,  and  must  have  been  transported  hither 
from  the  quarries  of  Sycne,  notwithstanding  that  its  weight 
was,  according  to  Sir   Gardner  "Wilkinson's  computation, 
about  887  tons,  ^\  cwt.  {Jfolein  Ejt/i't  nud  T/ieUsf  ii.  144, 
145).      It  wa=?  CO  feet  in  height,  representing  the  king 
seated  on  his  throne,  and  wa*?  placed  on  tbeleft  side  of  the^ 
entrance  to  tbe  second  court.     Of  that  court,  happily,  there 
are  more  rcninins  than  of  the  first.     Its  width  was  about 
170  feet  and  its  length  about  140,  so  that  it  was  not  much 
smaller  tli^in  the  other  court.     It  had  a  double  colonnade 
on  each  f.idc  and  at  the  end,  and  but  a  single  colonnade  ot 
the    front.      These   were   of  columns  having   capitals  of 
the  form  of  the  papyrus  bud,  except  eight  of  the  ten  form- 
ing the  front  row,  thut   is,  all  of  that  colonnade  but  the 
two  extreme  columns,  and,  in  like  manner,  the  correapond- 
ing   ones   of   the    opposite    row,    which   were   Osiridean 
pillars,  formed  of  a  square  block,  having  in  front  a  figure 
of  Ramses  as  Osiris.     Many   of  the  columns  aud  pillars 
have  been  demolished;  but  those  which  yet  stand  enable  us 
to  judge  how  magnificen!  thL'  part  of  the  temple  must  have 


been.  On  what  remains  of  the  front  wall  ul  the  cuott. 
thai  IB,  on  ita  northern  half,  are  very  remarkable  sculptiu-eA. 
Here  it  a  great  scene  repreaentiug  a  battle  between  ths 
Egyptians,  led  by  Ramses  II.,  and  the  Kheta  or  Hitutts. 
near  the  strong  city  of  Keteth.  The  king  of  Kgypt  14 
portrayed  routing  the  chariots  of  the  enemy,  uho  fiee  iu 
disorder  towards  Keteah,  across  a  double  moat,  beyond 
which  and  beneath  the  city  a  strong  force  of  regular 
infantry  endeavours  to  protect  their  retreat  This  waj 
doubtless  the  decisive  action  of  the  campaign  against  tbe 
confederates,  which  mnst  be  regarded  as  the  most  imjioKant 
of  the  wars  which  distinguished  the  reign  of  Rnmses  II. 
Higher  up  on  the  same  wall  is  a  procession  of  priests  bear- 
ing small  statues  of  kings,  the  first  of  which  is  that  of 
Menes,  the  earliest  sovereign  of  Egypt,  the  seanid  of 
a  Munthotp,  of  Dynasty  XL,  and  the  subsequent  ones 
bf  the  kings  of  Dynasties  XVIIL  and  XIX..  as  far  as 
Ramses  II.,  with  whom  the  series  ends. 

Next  to  the  second  court  is  a  hypostyie  hall,  which  is 
th^  most  admirable  part  of  the  temple.  It  measures  100 
feet  in  length  aud  133  in  breadth,  and  originally  contained 
forty-eight  columns  in  eight  longitudinal  rows,  each  con- 
sisting of  six  columns.  A  central  avenue  is  formed  by 
twelve  lofty  columus,  about  36  feet  high,  which  have 
capitals  of  the  shape  of  the  papyms  flower;  while  the 
columns  on  each  side,  about  24  feet  high,  have  capitals  of 
the  shape  of  the  bud  of  the  same  flower.  The  elegance  <kf 
the  form  and  the  justness  of  the  proportions  of  all  these 
columns  is  not  equalled  in  any  ether  Egyptian  temple,  and 
render  this  hall  one  of  the  most  beautiful  structures  of  its 
kiud.  Happily,  although  much  injured,  it  has  suffered  less 
from  violence  than  the  first  and  second  courts.  On  its 
front  wall,  to  the  left  as  one  enters,  are  curious  sculptures, 
representing  the  rout  of  a  hostile  force,  and  the  capture  of 
a  town,  the  walls  of  which  the  Egyptians  ascend  by  means 
of  scaling  ladders  :  Ramses  IL  and  six  of  his  sons  lead  the 
army.  On  the  end  wall  are  religious  subjects,  and  a  series 
of  the  sons  and  daughters  of  Ramses  II.,  whose  legitimate 
offspring  they  seem  «to  have  been,  twenty-six  in  number, 
twenty-three  sons  aud  three  daughters.  At  the  temple  of 
Wadee-es-Suboo'a,  in  Nubia,  a  much  larger  number  of 
children  of  this  king  were  represented. 

Beyond  the  hypostyie  hall  are  two  smaller  chambers,  the 
first  of  which  is  entered  by  a  doorway  in  the  middle  of  the 
end  wall  of  the  hall.  It  is  supported  by  eight  columns, 
and  has  on  its  walls  representations  of  mythological  sub- 
jects. It  is  chiefly  remarkable,  however,  for  its  astronomical 
coiliug,  one  of  the  most  precious  records  of  ancient  Egyptian 
science.  Behind  this  is  a  ruined  chamber,  which  seems  to 
have  been  of  the  same  dimensions.  The  other  aitartments 
which  must  have  adjoined  these  are  entirely  demolished. 
This  temple  was  the  chapel  of  the  king's  tomb.  The 
description  which  Diodorus  Siculus  gives  from  Hecatrus 
of  Abdera  of  the  Tomb  of  Osymandyas  agrees  best  with 
the  Rameseum  of  El-Kumeh ;  and  the  mention  of  the  sacred 
library  is  in  accordance  with  the  character  of  the  sculptures 
of  the  first  chamber  beyond  the  hypostyie  hall,  as  well  as 
with  the  statement  m  several  napyri  that  they  were  written 
by  the  scribes  in  this  temple,  in  which,  or  attached  to 
which,  was  a  kind  of  college  (Lepsius,  Chnmologie  dtr 
Aegypter,  l  39,  53). 

To  the  south-west  of  the  Rameseum  of  El-Kumeh,  at  a 
distance  of  less  than  half  a  mfle,  a  mound  just  within  the 
cultivable  plain  mark^  the  site  of  a  msgnificent  temple  of 
Amenophis  III.,  whiok  may  be  called  the  Amenophium,  and 
which,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  was  destroyed  by 
Cambyses.  Of  the  obelisks  and  colossi  which  stood  on 
either  side  of  the  approach  of  the  Amenophium,  all  anr 
thrown  down  except  the  two  giganti&statues,  one  of  which 
i»  known  aa  the  Vocal  MenmuiL    Tbe  latter  indeed,  waj 
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brokeoy  bot  afterwards  reatoretL  These  colossi  stand  aboat 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  the  south-east  of  the  moimd  where 
are  the  scanty  remains  of  the  temple.  They  are  of  hard 
gritstone,  monolithic,  and  a}>out  47  feet  in  height^  with 
pedestals  about  12  feet  ni^."^  They  represent  A^enophis 
JIL  seated  on  his  thron&  Smaller  though  colossal  standing 
statues  of  the  king's  mother.  Queen  Mut-em-wa,  and  of  his 
wife,  Queen  Tai,  rest  against  the  space  between  the  sides 
of  the  throne  and  the  legs  of  the  great  statnes,  one  at  either 
extremity  ;  while  there  are  remains  of  two  other  statues  of 
Queen  Tai,  of  smaller  size,  standing  between  the  feet  of 
each  oolossus.  The  colossi  are  a  little  less  than  60  feet 
apart,  a  distance  judiciously  chosen,  so  that  they  should 
uoither  seem  smaller  than  they  actually  are,  by  bein^i; 
placed  too  far  from  each  other,  nor  should  be  so  near  as  to 
vppoar  but  a  double  statue. 

The  Vocal  Memnon  b  the  more  northern  of  the  two 
statues.  It  was  broken  in  the  midst  either  by  the  barbarism 
of  Cambyses,  or  by  an  earthquake,  more  probably  the 
former  (comp.  Pans.  Attic,  i  42),  but  long  afterwards 
repaired.  It  presents  in  consequence  a  very  shattered 
a|ipearance,  and  the  other  colossus  gives  us  a  better  idea  of 
what  the  pair  must  anciently  have  been.  Many  Greek  and 
Latin  inscriptions  on  the  Vocal  Statue  record  the  visits  of 
those  who  were  with  Hadrian,  and  of  others,  and  relate 
that  they  heard  the  voice  of  Memnon.  There  is  thns  satis- 
factory evidence  to  show  that  some  sound  was  frequently 
heard  here  at  sunrise ;  and  the  only  dispute  is  whether  it  was 
produced^  by  a  physical  cause,  or  was  an  imposture  of  the 
priests.  That  it  was  a  natural  occurrence  noes  not  seem 
impossible  from  the  examples  we  have  of  sounds  resembling 
that  which  is  described  as  having  been  heard  here  by  the 
ancients. 

Ivvss  than  half  a  mile  from  the  mound  of  the  Ameuo- 
phium,  in  a  south-westerly  direction,  within  the  desert,  is 
the  group  of  temples  known  as  those  of  Medeenot^Haboo. 
This  name  is  that  applied  by  the  Arabs  to  a  town,  which 
appears  to  be  that  called  Papa  in  the  Roman  times.  The 
ruins  of  its  houses  obstruof^  the  tciflples,  more  especially 
the  larger  of  the  two.  The. smaller  temple  is  nearer  to  the 
river,  to  the  eastward  of  the  other.  We  first  enter  a  ruiued 
court,  which  was  never  completed,  and  which  had  a 
colonnade  of  which  two  columns  alone  yet  stand,  at  its  end, 
a  little  before  the  first  propylon  of  the  temple,  which  bears 
the  names  of  Ptolemy  Lathyrus  and  Auletes  among  the 
sculptures  of  its  gateway.  Beyond  this  is  a  court  which 
had  a  colonnade  on  each  side,  and  a  propylon,  much  smaller 
than  the  other  at  the  end.  Must  of  its  columns  have  fallen, 
and  the  propylon  has  also  suffered  much.  On  the  iMtor 
we  see  the  names  of  Tahraka,  or  Tirhakah  the  Ethiopian, 
and  later  suvereigns.  Beyond  this  is  another  court,  and 
then  the  cliaiiiherb  of  the  temple.  The  chief  of  these  is  an 
idulatud  8:inctuar}',  with  a  gallery  around  it  having  square 
pillarn  and  llutcd  columns  like  those  of  certain  of  the  tombs 
at  Benec  Hasan.  The  sanctuary  is  omameutcd  with  sculp- 
tures of  suvereigns  of  Dynasty  XVIII.,  including  Queen  \ 
Hutj^hepu. 

To  the  Routh  of  this  temple  is  a  very  remarkable  struc- 
ture, which  differs  from  any  other  ancient  monument  in 
K^'pt.  It  is  HiippDRod  to  havo  been  a  paUice.^  After 
{Kuidiiig  bt'tweuu  whit  sectn  to  have  been  lodges,  we  arrive 
at  the  main  i<.irt  of  the  edifice.  This  cuubists  of  two 
towcni  on  each  side  of  a  court,  ending  in  another  tower, 

'  TIll  H.ze  aii-l  I  h^rtu-t'T  of  tha  only  chamberi  in  the  tern  plot  which 
rrial  1  1  .^vr  t.f,  n  u^c\  for  Libitaiinn  rcrii'Ur  it  D)0!kt  improbable  that 
u-.y  >  ii!  T'.'^t'i  anil  mriK't  nuiiled  in  tb^m;  and  it  ii  nioit  likely 
that  tii«>  ^  y^\  AbMr^  wer»>  usually  rzt«iiiive  prtvihons  conatnirteU  of 
no  ktruiis«r  m.itrnAli  th^o  tbt  huasiea  of  Ibe  people,  and  this  vitw 
tlic  rcprcacbl»ti<>ii«  uf  tho  toiuLa   s««td    tu   kUfpuit.     'He  tcaii'lei, 


benesith  which  is  a  gilewty  eoodncting  to  the  g^ 
temple.  On  the  front  of  oach  of  the  two  towot'lot 
mentioned  Ramses  TIL  »  reprcMDted  slaying  Us  nam 
before  Amen-ra,  and  below  is  a  series  of  captnml  duda 
The  inscriptions  that  remain  tell  ns  that  these  are  the  dub 
of  the  Kheta,  or  Hittites,  the  Amari,  or  Afp^tfi^,  tb 
Takkaru,  or  Tencrians,  the  Shardana  of  the  m,  or 
Sardones,  the  Tnirsha  of  the  sea,  or  Etmscsna^  sad  of  otkr 
peoples.  On  the  waUs  of  the  chambers  an  cviou 
sculptures  usually  supposed  to  represent  the  printi 
life  of  Ramses  m.,  bnt  probably  of  a  mvthological  iapoft 
Among  these  the  king  is  portrayed  playing  at  a  pm 
like  that  of  draaghts-  with  a  goddeai^  while  ssods 
stands  by  him. 

The  great  temple  of  Medeenet-Haboo  is  directly  behind 
the  palace  through  which  was,  as  already  mentioiied,  tk 
approach  to  it,  ahd  is  a  mouamcnt  of  the  saae  Idi^ 
Ramses  IIL,  a  sovereign  infe;ior  alone  as  a  conqoenr  U 
Ramses  II.,  the  greatest  ruler  of  Egypt  Both  At 
magnificence  of  its  architecture,  and  the  hi^  interest  d 
its  sculptures,  render  it  one  of  the  most  intstertiiig  edifiea 
at  Thebes. 

The  first  propylon  cannot  be  less  than  200  feet  vida 
It  is  partly  destroyed,  and  much  of  it  is  hiddsn  hy  the  it- 
mains  of  the  town.  On  its  wings  tlie  king  is  repieeeatri 
slaying  prisoners  before  the  gods,  and  acts  of  wonhip  tn 
also  depicted.  The  court,  of  which  this  propjluo  ii  tb 
front,  is  about  1 10  feet  in  length  and  135  in  oceadkh,  ssd 
has  a  colonnade  on  either  side,  forming  a  giQery.  lb 
gallery  on  the  right  side  consists  of  asren  Osindesn  ySBaa, 
that  on  tlie  left  of  eight  oolnsmi  harfaig  capitals  of  lU 
form  of  the  papyms-floa-er,  affording  a  reiniarkable  oaavn 
of  the  irregmarity  of  Egvptian  ardiitectnTSi  At  its  end  ti 
a  second  propylon,  on  tEs  loft  wing  of  which  Ramses  IIL 
is  represented  bringing  captives  of  the  Takkara,  or 
Teucrians,  before  Amen-ra.  fassiiiff  thioogh  ths  ynitf 
portal  of  this  propylon  we  enter  t£s  second  or  psriitTli 
eourt,  the  finest  pert  of  the  temple.  This  conrt  miasmii 
abont  123  feet  in  length,  and  about  133  or  somewhat  son 
in  width,  thus  exoeetting  in  size  tho  first  oonrt,  contaiy  i 
the  usual  practice  of  ancient  I^grpliaa  acchitecta  It  be 
a  aingle  colonnade  at  the  front  and  on  either  sidi^  sad  e 
double  one  at  the  end.  The  colonnade  at  tlie  front  ni 
that  facing  it  are  each  of  ei^t  Oairidean  pillai%  «Ue 
that  behind  the  latter  is  of  colomns  with  cspilsb  sf  lb 
papyrus-bud,  and  the  aide  colonnades  consist  sash  of  fw 
similar  columns,  one  of  which,  on  the  left  aids^  has  felka 
The  Christian  inhabitants  of  ths  town,  the  niias  of  mhm 
church  are  seen  in  the  conrt,  defaced  aa^y  of  lb 
sculptures,  and  particularly  the  OairidsaB  piUan;  BSisrA^ 
less  the  general  effect  is  not  lo^  and  one  is  atonek  hf  ■ 
simple  grandeur,  which  is  nusnrpaseed  io  an[  aailtf 
Egyptian  structure.  The  sculptures  ol  the  waDs  sis  if 
especial  interest  On  the  back  of  the  left  wiag  of  lb 
propylon  a  series  of  scnlptuQe  relating  to  ths  van 
of  Ramses  IIL  begins  and  extends  along  the  wall  ea  Ai 
left  side  of  the  court  The  rout  of  the  Rsbn  or  L^  Ai 
Libyans,  is  depicted,  the  triumphal  letara  of  dM  hu^  lb 
bringing  of  prisoners  before  him  on  the  fidd  of  bsttle;  tai 
the  like;  and  besides  these  are  euljecte  poitajim  sa» 
monies.  On  the  right  side-wall  u  a  caiioM 
of  tho  celebration  of  the  Panegyiy  of 
which,  from  the  detail  in  which  it  b  gfTSi . 
sidcrablo  insight  into  the  manner  in  which  such 
were  kept  {Ane.  Eg,,  iv.  pL  76).  On  the  end  wall  ssi 
on  part  of  each  side  wall,  are  depicted  the  aaqy  duUiee 
of  Ramses  III.  A  door  in  the  end  waD  eividoelBls  tb 
inner  L>art  of  the  temi^e,  which  oeeuisi  hnl  litfls  ha 
B))ace  than  the  two  courts  Just  ilserilliwL  II  b  in  a  MT 
ruiued  couditiun. 
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The  sculptures  of  the  exterior  of  this  edifi^'e  next  elaim 
oar  attention^  none  of  which  have  been  mentioned  except 
those  which  occupy  tlie  face  of  the  first  propylon.  On 
the  north-eastern  wall  is  a  remarkably  interesting  series  of 
icenes  in  the  wars  of  Ramses  III.,  equalling  in  the  import- 
ince  of  tlicir  subjects  and  the  boldness  with  which  they  are 
execoted  any  other  records  of  the  kind  in  Egypt  In  the 
tirst  representation,  which  is  to  the  extreme  right,  we  see 
Ramses  IIL  going  to  war ;  in  the  second  ia  depicted  the 
rout  of  th6  Tamhu,  a  Libyan  people  ;  and  in  the  third, 
prisoners  of  the  Tamhu  and  Mashuasha,  also  Libjrans,  are 
brought  before  the  king,  while  scribes  coant  the  hands,  &c., 
which  have  been  cut  from  the  slain,  showing  their  number 
to  have  been  12,535.  Then  weapons  are  counted  for  dis- 
tribution to  the  troops.  Then  we  see  troops  setting  forth. 
The  next  scene  is  a  great  battle. with  the  Takkaru  or 
Teacrians,  whose  army  is  defeated  by  the  Egyptians.  The 
Takkaru  fight  in  chariots  of  two  horses  and  in  waggons 
drawn  by  four  oxen.  Mercenaries  or  allies  of  the  Bhardana, 
Sardones,  fight  in  the  army  of  Egypt  The  scene  which 
follows  this  is  one  of  the  most  spirited  of  Egyptian  sculp- 
tures, and  if  compared  with  similar  Assyrian  reUefs,  shows 
the  great  superiority  of  the  best  Egyptian  art  over  that  of 
Assyria.  The  king,  who  is  passing  through  a  marshy 
country  in  his  chariot,  encounters  three  lions,  and  having 
smitten  two  of  them  with  his  javelins,  turns  round  to  meet 
the  third  which  is  about  to  spring.  The  next  subject,  the 
most  remarkable  of  the  series,  represents  the  sea-fight,  in 
which  the  Egyptian  fleet  defeated  that  of  the  Shardana  and 
the  Takkaru,  while  Ramses  and  his  army  fought  them 
from  the  shore.  Ramses  then  receives  the  praises  of  his 
warriors,  and  the  hands  of  the  slain  are  brought  before 
him  and  numbered.  Next  he  leads  prisoners,  who  are  of 
the  Takkaru  and  Rebu,  before  the  gods  of  Thebes.  The 
other  battle-scenes  of  the  series  represent  the  capture  of 
strong  places,  the  carrying  away  of  captives,  &c  On  the 
end  wall  the  king  is  portrayed  setting  forth  on  an  expe- 
dition, and  on  the  other  side  wall,  the  south-west,  Lb  a  long 
calendar,  which  appears  to  occupy  the  whole  wall  This 
temple  was  no  doubt  connected  in  purpose  with  the  royal 
tomb.  Not  far  from  the  Rameseum,  to  the  southward,  is 
a  small  Ptolemaic  temple  containing  three  chambers. 
Farther  in  the  same  direction  ia  a  great  lake.  More  than 
half  a  mile  in  a  south-westerly  direction  from  the  lake  is 
another  small  temple  of  Roman  times,  havmg  an  isolated 
sanctuary  and  other  chambers. 

The  private  and  royal  tombs  must  now  be  briefly  noticed, 
but  from  their  great  number,  and  the  variety  of  the  paint- 
ings which  occupy  their  walls,  it  will  not  be  possible  to  give 
as  detailed  an  account  of  them  as  has  been  given  of  the 
other  monuments.  Two  temples  which  are  situate  in  the 
necropolis  likewise  require  a  notice.  The  tombs,  as  before 
mentioned,  occupy  some  of  the  space  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountains,  or  are  excavated  in  their  sides  towards  the 
valley,  and  in  two  isolated  hills,  except  the  Tombs  of  the 
Kings,  which  are  cut  in  the  sides  of  two  se^Nded  valleys  to 
the  westward. 

Beginning  from  the  north,  we  first  see  the  entrances  of 
grottoes  in  the  low  spur  of  the  Libyan  chain  behind  the 
Setheum.  Several  of  tliese  have  a  series  of  square 
apertures,  leaving  pillars  to  support  the  roof,  so  as  to  form 
a  kind  of  portico,  behind  which  is  a  chamber  or  chambers, 
having  pita,  from  wliich  open  other  chambers  for  sepulture. 
Some  grottoes  here,  and  others  extending  towards  th^ 
Rameseum,  are  inhabited  by  the  people  of  El-Kumeh, 
whose  village  is  ruined.  At  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  as 
well  as  on  their  least  steep  sides,  here  and  throughout  the 
necropolis,  are  the  entrances  of  many  mummy-pits.  On 
the  spur  above  mentioned  are  brick  pyramids,  for  the  most 
part  nearly  destroyed ;   and  in  the  wide  tract  beyond,  the 


Asaseef,  where  toe  moantainB  recede,  are  Teiy  remarkable 
sepolchres  of  Jie  time  of  Dynasty  XXVL  These  are  ex- 
teDsive  ozcsrvatioDS,  profusely  Mulptnred  almost  entirely 
with  hieroglyphics,  having  before  their  watrances  open 
courts  hewn  in  the  rock,  and  entered  through  cnide-brick 
propyla,  from  which  walls  of  inclosore  of  the  same  material 
extend  around  the  courts.  The  laigeet  of  these,  and 
indeed  of  all  those  known  at  Thebes,  is  the  tomb  of  Pet- 
amen-apt,  a  priest  whose  date  lb  not  fixed,  bat  who 
probably  lived  after  the  fall  of  the  Bamessidea.  Sir  Qardner 
Wilkinson  saya  that  *'  the  area  il  the  actual  excavation  is 
2!l,217  square  feet,  and  with  the  chambers  of  the  pits 
23,809,  though,  from  the  nature  of  its  plan,  the  ground 
it  occupies  js  neariy  one  acre  and  a  quarter"  {AtocUrm. 
Egypt  and  Thebet,  ii  222).  Almost  all  the  passages  and 
chambers  are  covered  with  hieroglyphic  inscriptions  on  a 
smaU  scale,  and  the  few  sonlptures  are  of  a  religious 
character  At  the  end  of  the  Asaseef  is  a  temple  which 
was  approached  by  a  very  long  avenne  of  sphinxes  now 
entirely  demolished.  The  temple  is  at  the  base  of  a  steep 
cliff,  and  is  partly  excavated  in  the  rock«  and  partly  built  of 
masonry.  The  buUt  portion  is  almost  wholly  destroyed.  A 
portal  of  red  granite  which  formed  its  entrance  yet  remains, 
bearing  the  name  of  Thothmes  IIL,  cat  over  the  erased 
name  of  Queen  Hatshepo.  A  second  granite  portal  stands 
behind  this,  almost  close  to  the  rock.  At  some  distance  to 
the  left  of  this  are  two  small  chambers,  one  of  which  is 
remarkable  for  the  form  of  its  roof,  which  is  vaulted  by 
horizontal  stones,  of  which  the  two  uppermost  meet  in  the 
centre,  all  being  cat  internally,  so  as  to  form  an  arch. 
The  excavated  part  of  the  temple  consists  of  an  oblong 
chamber  of  moderate  dimensions,  another  of  smaller  size 
with  a  cell  on  each  side,  and  at  the  end  a  sanctuary.  All 
these,  except  tlie  sanctuary,  are  of  tlie  time  of  Queen  Hat- 
shepu  and  Thothmes  IIL,  and  have  vaulted  roofa  Tlie 
sanctuary  bears  Ptolemaic  sculptures,  affording  a  remark- 
able contrast  to  the  delicate  style  of  those  of  the  chambers 
which  lead  to  it,  and  it  i;  flat-roofed.  This  temple  was 
probably  sepalchraL 

The  isokted  hill  of  the  Sheyfch'Abd-El-Kameh  (probably 
a  mistake  for  'Abid-El-Komeh,  meaning  "  tiie  Devotee  of 
£1-Kumeh  '^,  preeonts  a  singular  appearance  from  the  plain, 
as  on  that  side  it  is  honeycombed  by  the  entrances  of 
tombs.  Several  of  these,  like  some  of  those  first  mentioned, 
have  porticoes  before  them  hewn  in  tlie  rock,  and  many 
have  very  interesting  pointings,  reprssenting  scenes  of 
domestic  life,  funeral  ceremonies,  arts,  trades,  &e.,  in  their 
chapel  or  chapels.  These  have  unfortunately  suffered 
greatW  from  the  disgraceful  Vandalism  of  European 
travellers,  and  the  cupidity  of  the  natives  which  they  iiave 
encouraged.  Farther  towards  Medeenet-Haboo  is  a  similar 
isolated  hill,  called  Kamet-Mara'ee,  which  contains  a  few 
grottoes  of  the  same  description,  and  in  the  valley  between 
this  and  the  main  mass  of  mountain  are  many  other  in- 
teresting grottoes.  At  one  extremity  of  this  valley,  at 
some  distance  behind  the  Rameseum,  is  a  small  edifice  with 
a  high  incloaure  of  crude-brick  walls.  It  is  a  temple  of 
Athor,  of  the  Ptolemaic  period,  and  has  a  small  portico  and 
three  chambers,  in  one  of  which,  the  side  chamber  to  the 
left,  is  a  curious  sculpture,  of  which  the  subject  is  the 
judgment  of  a  sonl  by  Osiris.  Hence  we  may  infer  that 
this  was  a  temple  attached  to  the  necropolis.  Beyond  the 
other  extremity  of  this  valley  is  the  secluded  valley  called 
that  of  the  Tombs  of  the  Queens,  from  its  containing 
the  sepulchres  of  queens  and  princesses  of  Dynasties 
XVnL,  XIX.,  and  XX.  These  are  simikr  to  the  Tombs 
of  the  Kings,  but  are  not  large,  nor  are  the  sabjeots  on 
their  waUs  which  seem  generally  of  little  interest,  well 
preserved. 

A  long  and  wiadmg  valley,  the  entnLDoa  to  which  ia  as 
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opening  In  the  monntaini  behind  ihe  Bethenm,  leads  to  two 
other  yalleys,  that  of  the  Tombs  of  the  Kings,  and  the 
Western  Valley.  Both  these  contain  royal  tepoldiree, 
bat  those  of  the  former  are  the  more  important  The 
aepnlchrea  in  the  Valley  of  the  Tombs  of  toe  Kings  are 
twenty-five  in  number.  Nineteen  are  the  mansolea 
of  kings,  of  a  queen  with  her  consort,  and  of  a  prince, 
all  of  Dynasties  XIX.  and  XX.  One  tomb  is  without 
sculpture,  and  there  is  likewise  an  unsculpturad  paeaage 
running  for  a  considerable  distance  into  the  mountain, 
which  may  be  regarded  as  an  uncompleted  tomb.  M. 
Marictte  has  found  the  tombs  of  functionaries  in  tUs 
valley  (Mon^  234).  Their  plan  is  always  the  same  in  its 
main  particulars,  but  they  differ  greatly  in  extent,  in  con- 
sequence of  having  been  begun  at  a  king's  accession,  or  even 
before  (for  one  of  them  is  the  tomb  of  an  heir-apparent), 
and  continued  throughout  his  reign,  like  the  pyramids  of 
Memphis.  Their  paintings  and  painted  sculptures  likewise 
do  not  present  remarkable  varieties,  for  they  are  almost 
wholly  of  a  religious  character,  and  principally  refer  to  the 
future  state.  These  subjects  are  taJcen  from  the  Book  of 
the  Lower  Hemisphere,  treating  of  the  course  of  the  sun 
ill  the  twelve  hours  of  the  night,  and  so  in  the  nether 
world.  They  are  interesting  for  the  manner  in  which 
they  illustrate  the  Egyptian  religion,  and  for  the  beauty  of 
their  execution;  but  their  intricate  natare  forbids  any 
detailed  description  of  them  in  the  present  article.  The 
plan  of  uue  of  the  must  interesting  sepulchres  may,  how- 
ever, be  described.  The  tomb  of  Setce  L,  commonly 
called  Belzoni'B,  since  that  explorer  first  opened  it  since 
ancient  times,  U  in  the  freshest  state  of  preservation,  except 
in  its  outer  part,  although  the  miserable  barbarism  of 
miidcrn  travellers  is  yearly  lessening  its  beauty.  We  enter 
by  a  etoircase,  and  pasd  along  a  steep  passage,  which  ends 
in  a  deep  pit,  now  filled  up.  Thus  far  the  subjects  and 
inscriptions  which  occupy  the  walls  are  unfiniBhed,  showing 
that  the  tomb  was  not  completed.  Inunediately  beyond 
the  pit,  the  part  discovered  by  Belzoni  begins  with  a  hall 
2G  feet  by  27,  supported  by  four  square  pillars,  the  walls 
of  whiuh  are  covered  with  very  beautiful  painted  sculp- 
tures, including  the  celebrated  procession  of  the  four  races. 
To  the  right  of  this  is  anutlicr  chamber,  supported  by  two 
culumnR,  the  decorations  of  which  were  never  begun,  having 
only  been  dmwn  in  outline.  From  the  left  side  of  the 
fuTiiier  chamber  we  descend  a  flight  of  steps,  which  leads 
to  a  passage,  another  flight  of  steps,  and  then  another 
psssago,  ending  in  a  chamber  17  feet  by  14,  from  which 
we  pass  into  a  hall  27  feet  square,  having  six  square  pillars, 
and  on  either  side  a  small  chamber.  This  forms  the  portico 
of  the  great  sepulchral  hull,  the  most  splendid  part  of  the 
tomb,  which  is  of  an  oblong  form,  19  feet  in  length  and 
30  in  breadth,  with  an  arched  roof.  In  the  midst,  in  a 
depression,  was  a  splenditl  sarcophagus  of  alabaster,  now 
in  the  Si.ane  Museum,  and  on  its  removal  blocks  of  stone 
were  found  filling  up  the  entrance  of  an  inclined  descent, 
which  wa4  cleared  for  300  fuct  by  Belzoni,  without  its  ter- 
mination brini;  discovered.  It  is  not  impossible  that  the 
kini!  was  buried  in  a  chamber  at  the  end  of  this  passage. 
Tije  crirat  sepuKhnU  hull  is  covered  with  beautiful  painted 
scnliitur..^,  and  on  its  ceiling  arc  astronomical  or  astrological 
n:prL-sei:tutiot:<^,  rc->  inbling  tho  astronomical  ceiling  of  tlie 
K.inir.<  urn  of  Kl-Kurnch.  A  door  in  tho  left  side  of  the 
.,1  pul-iira!  h.ill  l-.udd  l«  a,  cljaniber  which  has  two  square 
I  ill  11.',  an  1  in  the  f^iiiiu  .*^i>ie  i^  a  cell;  tla-ro  is  another 
cliiiin  -ir  \.:i\  tfu*  ii])i»u.il"j  sill!?.  A  lari^u  npurtment,  which 
Wad  U'l  lini'itii.^li-j.i,  ii  behind  that  in  which  was  the 
.iin  Mj  :i-L^'.',  ai.  I  \-\  the  last  of  tho^c  coutaineil  in  tJie  tomb, 
if  the  iLi.l:nc  i  lic^r-L-nt  due?.  Lot  h-ud  to  othi-r  iiuknowu 
cm  I.  Fr->ni  the  I'litraiic?  to  the  end  of  thi^  chamber  is 
d:«Uuc?  vl  abuut  30O  fecL 


The  tomb  of  Bamaet  IIL  is  taumg  th»  most  splndid4 
the  royal  sepolcfarea.  Its  langth  a  fittle  eieesds  400  Im^ 
but  from  the  nature  of  the  rock  ita  eeolptORs  m  ]m 
delicately  executed  than  thoee  of  the  tomb  of  Site  I 
In  cells  oo  either  side  of  its  pewBge,  a  little  witkis  tk 
entrance,  are  interesting  paintinge  UlnstrtCing  unBaa 
and  cnstoms,  in  one  of  which  is  the  oelebnted  itpiCKotSi 
tion  of  the  harpers. 

The  tombe  which  haTe  been  fonna  in  the  WestRBTiHiy 
are  only  four  in  number,  and  but  two  of  these  euctiti 
paintinga,  thoee  of  Amenophia  IIL  and  of  King  Al,  tbi 
sun-wonhipper  who  succeeded  Khn-iMitett.  The  fomv 
is  decorated  with  paintinga  in  a  Tery  good  style,  bst 
unfortunately  they  have  sustained  mnch  damsgs;  tki 
latter  is  historically  interesting  as  a  record  of  an  oUccn 
king,  but  its  paintings  are  of  poor  esecntion. 

Nowhere,  perhaps,  are  we  so  forcibly  stnick  by  the  brl- 
ing  of  the  ancient  £gTptians  with  reepeet  to  death  sadthi 
future  state  as  in  theValley  of  the  Tombs  of  the  Kings,  lad 
in  the  sepulchres  themselves.  The  dfeolatensw  of  the  tfon, 
apart  from  all  signs  and  aounds  of  life,  fitted  it  f cr  te 
solemn  use  to  which  it  was  assigned ;  and  those  long  dixk 
passages,  and  lofty  chambers,  on  whoee  walls  ws  ms  tb 
awful  punishments  of  the  wicked  and  the  rewardi  of  tlie 
good,  fitly  unveil  the  most  secret  myiteiiea  of  the  ^yptiia 
religion. 

Kot  far  south  of  Thebes,  on  the  western  bank,  ii  thi 
lai^e  village  of  Arment,  the  old  Hennonthu,  when 
stands  a  picturesque  temple  built  by  Oeopaira.  It  Lm 
two  courts  with  colonnades,  and  three  ehunbcrs  aroscd 
which  was  also  a  colonnade,  of  which  but  one  odlnma  aov 
stands.  It  is  of  small  dimansions,  having  been  ta 
'*  Typhonium  "  attached  to  the  great  temple  of  Meats,  lbs 
divinity  of  the  place,  which  has  been  razed.  On  the  other 
bank  of  the  river,  a  little  higher,  at  T6d,  ancie&;!y 
Tuphium,  is  a  small  Ptolemaio  temple.  Not  hr  bevcod, 
and  about  20  miles  above  Thebea,  by  the  oomse  of  tba 
stream,  are  the  *'  Gebeleyn, "  or  "  Two  Mountains,"  on  tk 
western  side  of  the  river,  where  the  sandstone  begiaa 
The  town  of  Isn^  the  ancient  Sne,  called  by  the  Grecki 
Latopolii,  is  likewise  situate  on  the  western  bank,  shvst 
twelve  miles  higher,  and  ia  remarkable  as  oontainiag  a  toy 
fine  Egyptian  monument,  the  portico  of  its  great  temple  of 
Kneph.  This  is  in  the  heart  of  the  modern  town,  aad  ««s 
much  choked  with  rubbish  until  cleared  by  Mehemct  Ali 
It  is  supported  by  twenty-four  lofty  and  massive  colmas^ 
six  in  front,  and  four  deep,  having  capitals  of  varions  form, 
of  which  those  alone  in  corresponding  positions  on  opposti 
sides  are  of  the  same  description,  a  deviation  from  regidsnrf 
of  which  we  do  not  see  cxamplea  previous  to  the  Grnk  rsk 
Tho  columns  and  walb  are  covend  with  minute  scuIpturBi 
of  the  bad  style  of  the  period  when  the  portico  was  erected, 
— that  of  the  Cssars.  It  contains  the  hieroglyphic  naaei  of 
Claudius,  Vespasian,  Titus,  and  other  empenn  as  bts 
as  Severua.  The  back  is,  however,  more  anoeat,  fcr  it 
bears  the  name  of  Ptolemv  Philometer,  being  the  fiuot  of 
the  older  temple  of  which  nothing  mora  is  knoa'B  for 
certain  to  remain.  Upon  the  ceiling  la  a  codiac,  fnm 
which  this  monument  wss  anppoaed  to  have  been  of  mj 
great  antiquity  before  the  interpretation  of  hicrogln'^ 
had  been  discovered.  On  the  other  bank  of  the  Nik, « 
the  site  of  Contra  Latopdis,  is  a  imaU  temple  of  tbi 
Ptolemaic  and  Roman  perioda 

A  few  miles  above  Isn^,  where  both  the  libjia  sai 
Arabian  chains  approach  the  river,  are  the  cwiooa  rerniim 
of  Eilcthvia  (so  written  in  Egyptian  ^eogiaphy).  Tboe 
is  a  emull  temple  of  the  Ptolemaio  tune,  and  two  hnls 
socrod  edifices  of  the  period  of  the  Phamha,  bat  the 
most  interesting  monuments  are  the  tonba  and  the  ffli 
The  former,  which  are  excavated  in  a  hill,  an  rery : 
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able  as  illiutrating  historj  aa  wen  as  oTeryday  life,  hna- 
bandrj,  dec.;  and  in  one  of  them  is  the  veiy  cnriona 
inscription  of  its  occupant  Aahmes,  chief  of  the  mariners, 
recording  his  services  to  early  kings  of  Dynasty  XVHL 
The  fort  is  a  large  inclosure  of  crude-brick,^  which  waa  a 
place  of  importance  as  early  as  the  Shepherd  war,  for  it  is 
mentioned  as  the  "  Fort  of  Suben,"  that  is  of  Fileithyia,  in 
a  part  of  the  inscription  above  mentioned,  relating  to  the 
time  of  that  war.  The  goddeu  of  the  place  waa  Suben 
or  Lucina  (Eileithyia),  who  waa  especially  regarded  as  the 
protector  of  Upper  Egypt 

Having  proceeded  about  twelve  miles  to  the  southward  we 
reach  the  large  village  of  Adfoo  or  Edfu,  which  repreaents 
the  town  called  by  the  Qreeks  Apoltinopolis  Magna,  tne  great 
temple  of  which  yet  stands  in  a  comparatively  perfect  state, 
and  is  one  of  the  most  stately  monuments  of  ancient  Egjrpt, 
although  of  a  time  at  which  art  had  greatly  declined.  It 
was  dedicated  to  Har-hut,  the  god  of  the  place,  whom  the 
Greeks  called  Agathod»mon.  Mounds  of  rubbish  around 
it,  as  well  as  the  huts  of  the  village,  injured  its  effect, 
until  it  was  lately  cleared  by  M.  Mariette. 

The  great  propylon  which  forms  the  front  of  the  temple 
measures  about  226  feet  in  width,  and  is,  like  the  rest  of 
the  edifice,  in  a  good  state  of  preservation.  The  sculptures 
apon  it8  face  represent  acts  of  worship  by  Ptolemy 
Auletes,  who  b  portrayed  slaying  prisoners. 

The  portal  between  the  wings  of  this  propylon  is  the 
entrance  to  the  temple,  of  which  the  first  part  is  a  great 
court  about  161  feet  long  and  140  broad,  with  a  colonnade 
along  its  front  and  each  side,  of  columns  with  various 
capitals  supporting  covered  galleries.  At  the  end  is  a  portico 
having  eighteen  columns,  six  in  front  and  throe  deep,  about 
82  feet  broad  and  46  long,  measured  within,  beyond  which 
are  a  hall  and  passages  and  other  chambers,  the  most  im- 
portant of  which  is  an  isolated  sanctuary.  The  wall  of  the 
great  court  is  continued  so  as  to  inclose  the  further  portion 
of  the  temple,  leaving  a  passage  around  it  The  sculptures 
show  that  it  was  begun  by  Ptolemy  Philopator  and 
completed  ht  the  end  of  the  Qreek  monarchy,  though 
an  insignificant  additional  subject  was  added  by  Claudius. 
Not  far  from  the  great  temple  b  a  smaller  one  of  the  sort 
called  Typhonia,  containing  two  chambers,  around  which 
runs  a  gallery  supported  by  Typhonian  columns. 

About  twenty-three  miles  above  Adfoo  the  mountains  on 
either  side,  which  had  for  some  dbtance  confined  the  valley 
to  a  narrow  space,  reach  the  river  and  contract  its  course. 
They  are  low,  but  steep  and  picturesque,  and  in  their 
vrestem  side  are  seen  the  entrances  of  excavations.  They 
are  called  Qebcl-es-SiLsileh,  a  name  derived  from  the  earlier 
Sibilb.  The  most  interesting  of  the  excavations  b  a  rock- 
temple  in  which  b  portrayed  the  defeat  of  a  negro  nation 
by  King  Har-em-heb,  or  Horus,  of  Dynasty  XVUL ;  here, 
aLo,  are  subjects  depicting  acts  of  worship  paid  to  Nilus 
and  Sebek.  To  the  southward  of  thb,  and  abo  faciug  the- 
river,  are  the  entrances  of  several  excavated  tombs,  the 
representations  in  which  are  not  of  a  remarkable  character. 
Beyond  these  are  three  chapels  of  the  time  of  Dynasty 
XIX.  On  the  opposite  side  are  very  important  quarries, 
where  much  of  the  muterials  of  the  great  temples  was  cut, 
especially  under  the  Eighteenth  and  subsequent  Dynasties. 

Beyond  Gebel-es-Sibileh,  although  the  mountains  recede, 
the  tract  of  cultivated  land  b  extremely  narrow,  and  some- 
times the  desert  touches  the  river  :  ihb  b  partly  owing  to 
the  sinking  oT  the  level  of  the  stream,  which,  as  alr^dy 
mentioned,  was  very  anciently  restrained  by  some  barrier 
at  Silsilis.     About  eleven  miles  above  that  place  b  the 
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eztram'el J  pietniesqao  temple  of  Ombot,  placed  oa  a  rocky 
eminenoe  called  '< K^m-Umboo^*  "the  Hill  of  Umboo." 
It  standi  within  a  great  inclosare  of  erade-lwiok  walls, 
which  we  see  on  every  aide,  ezoept  that  towarde  the  river. 
There  is  a  portal  in  this  waU  of  the  time  of  Queen  Hat- 
shttpn  and  Thothmes  IIL  Thb  great  temple  ii  double,  one- 
half  having  been  dedicated  to  the  worship  of  Sebek,  and 
the  other  to  that  of  Har-oer,  or  Aroeris.  It  oonsbts  of  a 
portico  of  fifteen  columns,  of  idiich  two  have  fallen,  the 
foremoet  being  connected  by  a  waU  of  intercolumnia- 
tion  having  two  entcanoee,  and  behind,  there  is  a 
smaller  portico  and  remains  of  ehamben,  indoding  the  two 
sanctuaries.  The  earliest  name  here  is  that  of  Ptdamy 
Philometor  (Modem  Sgypi  amd  TMet,  ii  282),  unleas 
OhampoUion  be  right  in  saving  that  the  name  of  l^iphanea 
Ib  also  found  in  the  temple  (LeUr«$^  173),  and  it  appears 
to  have  been  completed  by  Ptolemy  Aoletes.  There  were 
also  remains  here  of  a  smaller  Ptolemaio  temple  which  have 
been  washed  away  by  the  river. 

Nothing  remarkable  oocnxi  between  Omboa  and  Syene, 
a  dbtance  of  abont  twenty  milee.  The  valley  is  ooi^Sned 
to  a  very  narrow  space  by  the  monntains,  which  take  bold 
forms  on  bpth  sides  near  the  latter  place.  Jnst  before  we 
reach  it,  we  see  the  bland  of  Elephantine^  where  is  the 
famous  Kilometer  of  the  Boman  time.  The  town  of  AswAn, 
which  represents  the  ancient  Syene,  stukds  amid  palm-tieee 
on  the  eastern  bank  opposite  to  Elephantiaa  It  b  a 
considerable  place,  of  greater  political  than  <^""F"^'^*? 
importance,  and  has  succeeded  to  an  older  town  of  tho 
same  name,  the  ruins  of  which  occupy  the  river's  bank 
and  a  granite  hill  to  the  south.  Among  them  may  be 
mentioned  a  pier,  which  has  a  well,  meet  probably  the 
Nilometer  constructed  by'Ajnr,  the  Mnslim  conqneror 
of  Egypt  In  the  ruined  town  is  also  a  small  temple  of 
Roman  date.  Farther  to  the  eonth  is  its  extensive  Arab 
cemetery,  which  b  full  of  curious  tombstones  bearing  in- 
scriptions in  Cufic'charactera.  In  the  granite  hilli  to  the 
eastward  are  the  quarries  whence  were  taken  the  obeliaks 
and  very  many  of  the  statues  which  adorned  the  Egyptian 
temples. 

The  bed  of  the  river  above  Aswin  b  obetmcted  by 
numerous  rocks  and  blands  of  granite,  one  of  the  latter  of 
which,  that  of  Saheyl,  b  interesting  on  account  of  the 
numerous  hieroglyphis  tablets  and  inscriptions  at  its 
southern  part  Thb  bland  b  almost  a  mile  and  a  half 
above  Asw&n,  and  at  the  distance  of  another  mile  from  it 
begin  the  rapids  called  the  First  Cataract,  caused  by  the 
granite  rooks,  which  almost  entirely  choke  the  river.  The 
cataract  b  so  inconsiderable,  that  during  the  innndation 
boats  favoured  by  a  strong  northerly  wind  can  poss  it 
without  aid,  though  at  other  times  it  b  neoesMry  to  hire 
natives,  who  drag  them  through,  but  then  the  principal 
rapid  has  a  fall  of  only  five  or  six  feet  (Moderh  £gypt  and 
Thebes,  il  294),  and  that  b  not  perpendicular.  Never- 
theless the  roaring  of  the  troubled  stream,  and  the  red 
granite  blands  and  rocks  which  stnd  its  surface,  through 
which  the  boat  threads  its  i^y,  give  the  scene  a  wUd 
picturesqueness,  until  we  reach  the  open  stream,  less  than 
two  miles  farther,  and  the  beautiful  ble  of  PhilsB  suddenly 
rises  before  the  eyes,  completely  realizing  our  highest  idea 
of  a  sacred  place  of  ancient  Egypt 

Phibe  b  beyond  the  proper  limits  of  Egypt,  but  aa  it  b 
usual  to  describe  it  in  noticing  Aswin  and  the  rapids,  some 
account  will  here  be  given  of  its  veiy  beautiful  and 
interesting  monumenta  The  island  b  very  small,  being 
only  a  quarter  of  a  mile  long;  and  about  500  feet  broad. 
On  its  granite  rock  b  a  little  alluvial  soil  and  some  veeeta- 
tion,  with  a  few  date-palms,  but  its  verdure  has  been 
oxat^rated,  and  to  thb  it  little  owes  its  beautr.  It  was 
highly  reverenced  by  the  ancieut  Egyptians  as  a'  burial- 
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pUce  of  OnriiL     On  tha  cast  side  is  a  raiall  but  rwj 
pioturesqae  temple,  now  bjpaithral,  of  the  Greek  and 
Koman  time,  and  unfinished.     It  is  48  feet  in  width  and 
€3  in  lenfi^b,  and  has  14  columns  with  capitals  of  ▼arious 
f  urms,  connected  by  intercolumnal  walls.     The  great  temple 
of  Isis  stands  to  the  westward  of  this.     Its  front  is  formed 
by  a  propylon,  before  which  is  a  kind  of  court,  to  be  after- 
wards described.     The  portal  bears  the  name  of  Xectanebes 
IJ.,  but  the  wings  were  added  by  the  Ptolemies,  making 
the  eDtire  width  about  12i!  feet.     Through  the  portal  we 
CDtr;r  a  court,  on  the  ririht  side   of  which  is  a  gallery 
froijlo'l    by   columns,   behind   which    are    Mveral  small 
chambeni,  and  on  the  left  side  h  a  sciMirito  small  temple  of 
Athor,  the  main  entrance  to  which  is  by  a  door  and  passage 
in  tho  left  win;:;  of  the  trjiiit  propylun.     This  Aniall  temple 
l}f {;ins  with  a  [tortico  having  four  columns  with  the  faces 
of  Athor  sculptured  in  high  rcliuf  upon  each  of  their  sides 
above  the  capitals.   Bc}-ond  this  arc  three  chambers  behind 
one  another,  aI>ovo  the  df>or  of  the  first  of  which  is  a 
Greek   dedication   by   Ptolemy  Eucrgetcs    IT.,   and    the 
two  Clcopatras.     The  temple   was,   however,   begun  by 
Epiphanes.     The  court  of  the  great  temple,  that  of  Isis, 
is  bounded  by  a  second  propylon  of  smaller  dimensions 
than  the  first,  forming  the  entrance  to  the  portico,  which  is 
a  very  clngaut  structure  raised  on  ten  columns,  eight  of 
which  are  at  the  back  and  one  on  each  side.     It  is  partly 
hypaethral,  an   open   sjMioe   Ix'ing  left  between   the   two 
columns   last   mentioned.      The   beautiful   forms   of   the 
columns  and  the  bright  remains  of  colour  on  them  and  the 
walls,  with  the  effect  of  the  8unli>rht  through  the  aportnre 
of  the  roof,  produce  a  charming  effect.     Behind  this  hall 
are  several  small  apartments,  one  of  which,  reached  by  a 
'staircase,  contains  very  curious  sculptures  relating  to  the 
story  of  Osiris.     The  temple  appears  to  have  been  began 
by  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  (whose  name  is  the  earliest  found 
there),  and  was  continued   under  the   Roman  emperors. 
The  court  before  the  temple  remaiut  to  be  noticed.     It  b 
bounded  by  two  galleries  with  columns  in  front     One  of 
these  is  about  250  feet  long,  and  is  built  close  to  the 
western  side  of  the  isle,  terminating  at  a  small  temple  of 
Athor  near  its  south'-  in  end.     This  edifice,  which  is  much 
ruined,  was  supported   by  columns  with   faces  of  Athor 
above  their  capitals,  of  which  six  stand ;  it  was  raised  Y)y 
Nectanebos  II.     The  eastern  gallery,  which  is  shorter  than 
the  other,  is  not  parallel  with  it,  and  thus  shows  that  this 
court  was  Dot  part  of  the  great  temple,  but  rather  an 
approach  to  it.     The  other  remains  are  of  minor  import- 
ance, and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  ruins  of  a  temple  on 
the  neighbouring  largo  ii^land  of  Big^ 

A  few  wonls  muKt  be  said  respecting  the  eastern  and 
western  deserts.  The  latter  U  remarkable  for  two  valleys 
bortidcs  those  calU^  the  Oasi^  The  first  of  these  valleys 
is  that  of  the  Natron  Lakes  to  the  westward  of  the 
Ik'lta,  containing  four  monasteries,  the  remains  of  the 
famous  anchorite  settlement  of  Nitri;c.  To  the  southward 
of  thifl,  and  parallel  to  it,  is  a  sterile  valloy  called  the  Bahr- 
bclii-Ma,  or  "  River  without  Water."  Yet  farther  U»  the 
anuthward  is  tho  Little  Oasis  (Oasis  Parva),  about  100 
miles  from  the  Nile  in  20*  K.  long.,  nearly  due  west  of  the 
town  of  Ibhucs^.  It  contains  remains  of  little  interest. 
Within  'JOO  niil«-H  due  south  of  this  (^nsis  is  another,  of 
whu-ti  the  usual  apvll'ition  is  Wah  cd-Dakhilch,  whcrv, 
near  ili^  town  of  KlKasr,  is  an  Kp:>'ptian  temple  of  the 
itii;:ian  [K'ri(»d.  Tliis.  according  to  Sir  Ganlncr  Wilkinson, 
is  thi*.  most  flourishing  of  the  ow  s.  About  half-way 
between  this  cuiMls  and  tho  Nile  :it  Th*'brs  lies  the  Great 
Oohis  (Ooriis  Magna).  Here,  near  the  town  called  Kl- 
Kh;^ri;:cu,  the  ancient  Ilibe,  is  a  ^reat  temple  of  Amen 
biult  by  Darius  I.,  and  in  tlio  purno  oasis  are  other  ruins 
of  the  i>Lrit>d  uf  tho  Ptolemies  and  C^k:\\ts.     The  Oa^is  cf 


Jupiter  Ammon,  that  of  Seewah,  a  Dot-far  from  tht  eont 
at  a  great  distance  to  the  westward,  and  it  it  not  propcrif 
included  in  Egypt  Yarioas  Arab  tribes  00C017  \h» 
desert,  besides  the  settled  inhihitanti  of  the  oosea 

In  the  eastern  desert  must  be  mentiiuied  the  tova  of  & 
Suweya,  or  Snez  (15,000  inhabitants),  anciently  Aniaoe,  it 
the  head  of  the  golf  to  which  it  gives  its  name.  To  the 
southward,  a  little  below  29*  lat,  are  the  secladrd  Ccptie 
conrents  of  St  Antony  and  St  Bial,  near  the  sea.  Farther 
south  are  tha  porphyry  qoarries  of  Oebel-ed-DuUUa,  ex- 
tensively worked  under  the  Romans,  and  the  granite  qunia 
of  Gebel-el-Fateereh.  Considerably  more  to  tho  south,  st 
El-HammAmAt,  on  the  old  way  from  Coptoa  to  Philotmi 
Portns,  are  the  Breccia  Verde  qumrriea,  which  wort  macb 
worked  from  very  early  times,  and  hare  intemtin^ 
hieroglyphic  inscriptioniL  At  Qebel  ZabArah  art  emeiald 
mines,  now  abandoned  as  onproductiTa  At  the  nrio« 
mines,  and  on  the  rontes  to  them  and  to  the  Bed  Sco,  t» 
some  imall  temples  and  stations,  ranging  from  the  FhsrMeie 
to  the  Roman  period.  Akng  the  Hum  of  the  sea  an  the 
sites  of  several  ancient  port%  the  most  impoitut  of  which 
were  Myos  Hormos  and  Beranioa,  and  also  the  modtn  towa 
of  £1-Kuseyr.  The  northern  part  of  this  dsaertis  oecapicd 
by  the  Ma'isee  Arabs  and  anuJler  tribes  as  far  st  tlit 
Kuaeyr  road,  beyond  which  are  the  'AbAbdeh,  an  Afriou 
tribe  very  different  from  the  Axabs  in  appearanos;  and  to 
the  south  of  these,  to  the  east  of  Lower  NnhJii  ii  tkt 
BishAree  tribe,  a  people  also  of  African  ncei 

Etatistics.* 

[In  Egypt,  as  haa  been  weQ  said,  Vtudeai  U  KidmL 
So  far  at  the  country  itself  it  concerned  the  khedive  it  itt 
pertonal,  absolute,  and  independent  soveieign;  bat  hit 
relations  with  the  Porte  art  somewhat  lass  simpk  Whce 
Selim  L  of  Turkey  cooqiMred  EQrpt  at  the  btginninc  of 
the  16th  century,  the  Memltffc  Ppver  was  still  too  ttro^ 
for  complete  subjection,  and  Mim  was  oUiged  to  sHov 
hit  new  subjecta  libera)  tenniL  %7pt  atiU  Maieed 
practical  autonomy,  the  goTemment  baing  in  the  laadt  ti 
a  council  of  Memlook  l^yt^  preiided  'orer  bj  a  pMha 
whose  duty  it  was  to  look  to  the  annnal  tribole  paid  la 
tho  Porte,  but  who  potsesisd  little  or  no  actnsl  poeti: 
This  system  was  cuntmned  till  the  fVench  occBi«taaB,  aad 
woe  re-eatablithed  when  the  fi^iah  araiT  efacnatad  iht 
country.  The  Memlookt  were  still  the  virtnal  gnigiBon 
of  Egypt,  until  their  mistarre  by  llehemet  AK.    Tie 


ambitious  detignt  of  thia  pasha  opened  Jlhe  eyss  of  ife 
Porte  to  the  dangers  ineorrad  bj  ao  las*  a  eontral  if  a 
governor  unshacUed  bj  the  oonneil  of  bejn  Mtnaerf 
with  the  lost  of  Syria  as  well  m  ^0pl»  the  canas  if  Ik 
sultan  woe  espoused  bv  four  of  UwGreat  Fow«s;  and  the 
Treaty  of  1840,  confirmed  bj  the  OoBTratioa  of  IMl 
limited  Mehemet  Ali*s  power  to  tha  viee-imltj  of  EMt* 
hereditablo  by  the  eldest  male  of  hia  faauy,  otdtnd  tM 
continuation  of  the  cuatomaiy  tribate,  neliiileil  tht 
miliUry  and  naTal  strtngUi  of  tha  Tioeniy,  and  iapotcd 
certaiu  other  conditiona,  thus  lednci  '  E^fpt  once  mott 
to  the  state  of  a  Turkudi  nrovinca,  BiUm  the  ic^  e: 
the  present  ruler  a  change  naa  taken  place  in  the  lehtitvt 
between  the  sultan  aud  hia  Ticeraj.  A  aeriaa  of  ampMiw 
negotiations  with  the  Fbrte^  endiqg  with  the  infaing  if  thr 
tribute  from  X376,000  to  X675,000,  imeond  for  Um^ 
Pasha  the  title  of  Khedife,  and  the  ri^  of  w&oBmm 
from  father  to  ton.    The  limitation  of  the  ^jplwi  hsj 

^  Ftjf  mach  of  tha  InfonDStlaB 
writer  U  indebtod  to  tho  IndulriOM 
CLsitif^  tliongh  he  hu  thought  tt 
report*  and  other  satlmritisf :  bet  It 
IlgrrtiAQ  hk«  All  OriOBtsl 
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mod  other  restrictions  wliicU  still  remained  were  rcmorcd 
in  1872  by  another  firmin,  confirming  all  the  rights 
previously  granted,  and  giving  the  khedive  every  substantial 
attribute  of  sovereignty,  except  only  the  jui  legatumis.  The 
khedive  is  therefore  virtually  an  independent  sovereign, 
holding  his  power  on  the  easy  tenure  of  tribute  and 
military  aid  in  case  of  war. 

The  real  work  of  governing  is  entirelyperformed  by  the 
present  energetic  and  able  sovereign.  The  merely  formal 
business  is  transacted  by  a  Privy  Council  and  eight 
ministers — the  agents,  not  the  ruler^  of  the  khedive.  The 
Privy  Council,  presided  over  by  the  Prince  H^r^tier 
Mehemet  Tawfik  Pasha,  and  consisting  of  the  ministers, 
the  Sheykh  cl-IsUm,  and  some  other  functionaries,  examines 
and  reports  to  the  khedive  on  the  work  of  the  several 
departments.  The  eight  ministries  are  those  of  (1) 
Finance,  (2)  Foreign  Aflfairs,  (3)  Interior,  (4)  War,  (5) 
Marine,  (6)  Commerce,  (7)  Public  Works  and  Agriculture. 
and  (8)  Public  Instruction.  Besides  these  there  are  the 
eubdepartments  of  the  Customs  and  Post-Office. 

The  provincial  administration  (exclusive  of  tlie  separate 
governors  of  the  eight  "  cities ")  is  divided  among  the 
mudeers  of  the  fourteen  prefectures,  the  Feiyoom  now 
being  one,  each  subdivided  into  departments  and  com- 
munes, or  cantons  including  several  villagesj  governed  by 
ma-moors,  nizirs,  or  sheykhs  el-beled,  appointed  by  thj 
Government  and  assisted  and  checked  by  councils  of  agri- 
culture and  an  administrative  council  for  each  canton. 

lu  1867  the  Assembly  of  Notables  was  revived,  consist- 
ing of  village  sheykhs,  (S:c.,  elected  by  the  conmiunes  and 
meeting  once  a  year  to  receive  from  the  Privy  Council  a 
report  of  the  twelvemonth's  administration,  ^though  the 
Assembly  has  not  yet  attained  to  the  full  dignity  of 
parliamentary  power,  it  has  considerable  weight  in  the 
control  of  state  measures. 

By  the  Conventiou  of  i841  the  Egyptian  army  was 
limited  to  18,000  men,  but  this  was  raised  to  30,000  by 
the  firmAn  of  1866,  and  now  all  restrictions  have  been 
done  away.  The  present  force  may  be  placed  at  an  average 
peace  strength  of  30,000  men,  regulated,  however,  on  a 
short  service  system,  so  that  not  more  than  half  this  number 
are  generally  at  one  time  with  the  coloun.  This  army 
consists  of  18  regiments  of  infantry,  3  battalions  each;  4 
battalions  of  riflemen  ;  4  regiments  of  ravalry,  6  squadrons 
each;  4  of  field  artillery,  6  batteries  each  (2  mounted);  3 
of  garrison  artillery;  and  3  battalions  of  pioneers.  The 
infantry  are  armed  with  the  Remington  rifie;  the  cavaliy 
with  revolver  aud  lance,  or  sabre  and  carbine;  the  field 
artillery  with  100  Krupp  guns  and  50  smooth-bore. 
Besides  these  there  is  a  reserve  of  30,000  men,  and  an  irre- 
gular contingent  of  00,000  mounted  Bedawces.  The  army 
ii  raised  by  conscription,  irregular  levies  being  held  every 
two  or  three  years.  All  Egyptians  of  any  creed  ^e  liable 
to  conscription,  except  only  the  inhabitants  of  Cairo  and 
Alexandria ;  but  immunity  may  be  purchased  by  payment 
of  a  tax.  The  monthly  pay  ranges  from  20  piastres  ( -  48. 
2d.)  for  a  private,  to  X5  (Egyptian)  for  a  captain,  £40  for 
a  fiill  colonel,  and  £75  for  a  full  general.  Under  the 
training  of  French  and  American  officers,  the  army  has 
heen  brought  into  an  admirable  state  of  discipline  and 
efficiency. 

The  Eg3rptian  navy  hardly  deserves  notice.  It  consists 
at  present  of  2  frigate?,  2  corvettes,  4  gunboats,  and  2 
sloops,  all  unarmoured. 

Mehemet  Ali  devoted  considerable  attention  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  colleges  and  military  schools,  besides  sending 
young  men  to  Europe  for  purposes  of  scientific  study.  In 
Cairo  and  its  environs  he  founded  several  elementary  schools 
of  a  higher  order  than  the  native  schools  of  the  same  class ; 
A  school  of  languages ;  a  printing  press  at  Boolik.  from 


which  many  valoablo  publications  have  iMUcd ;  and  a  »chuol 
of  medicine  at  Kasr-el-'Eynee,  between  Cairo  and  Masr-el^ 
'Ateekah,  which  has  done  excellent  work.  At  £I-Rhankab 
and  in  its  neighbourhood  he  placed  a  military  hospital,  a 
school  of  medicine,  a  veterinary  college,  an  infantry  school, 
and  a  school  of  music;  at  £l-Geezeh  a  cavalry  school;  and 
at  Turi  one  of  artillery.  These  and  similar  establishments 
were  well  designed  and  ably  carried  out  When  Mehemet 
Ali*s  ambitious  designs  were  defeated  in  1840  by  the  action 
of  the  Powers,  his  educational  reforms  languibhed,  and 
under  'Abbas  the  schools  were  closed  and  everything; 
returned  to  the  old  system.  Said  Pasha  endeavoured  to 
revive  Mehemet  All's  improvements ;  but  it  was  reserved 
for  the  present  khedive  entirely  to  cany  out  his  grand- 
father's designs.  Besides  the  revived  and  newly  created 
military  schools,  there  are  two  systems  of  education  iu 
Esrypt — by  the  schools  established  and  supported  by  tho 
Gi>vevnment,  and  by  the  old  system  of  mosque  education 
and  Arab  primary  schools, — besides  the  numerous  establibh* 
ments  of  the  non  Muslim  communities.  The  Qovemment 
schools  are  nine  in  number — the  Polytechnic,  Book-keeping 
and  Surveying,  Law  and  Languages,  Industrial,  Medical, 
Midwifery,  two  preparatory  schools  at  Cairo,  and  one  at 
Alexandria.  Besides  these  tho  Government  supports  a 
school  for  the  blind,  a  normal  school,  two  girls'  achooU, 
three  industrial  schools,  and  23  municipal  schools.  At  th» 
Polytechnic  School  tho  course  extends  over  six  years,  and 
includes  the  higher  mathematics, chemistry,  physics,  geology, 
mechanics,  geography,  histoi]^,  drawing,  Axabie,  and  English 
or  French. 

Of  the  mosque  colleges,  the  greatest,  not  only  in  £^7pt 
but  in  the  whole  Mohammadan  world,  is  the  Aidmr,  where 
over  11,000  students,  coming  from  every  quarter  of  the 
Muslim  empire,  are  instructed  by  325  sheykhs  in  the  old 
currioulnm  of  Muslim  acquirement  The  Arab  primary 
schools,  4000  or  5000  in  number,  are  the  regular  provider* 
of  education  .for  the  felliheen,  who  pay  either  nothing  at 
all,  or  a  merely  nominal  sum,  for  being  taught  to  read  and 
recite  the  Korin,  and  sometimes  writing  and  very  elemen- 
tary arithmetic.  How  greatly  the  educational  system  in 
Kgypt  has  been  enlarged  of  late  years  may  be  judged  from 
the  fact  that,  nnder  Said  Pasha  it  hardly  cost  tho  Qovem- 
ment £4000  a  year,  whilst  the  educational  budget  (exclu- 
sive of  the  mUitaiy  schools)  now  reaches  the  sum  of 
£40,000,  to  which  the  khedive  adds  £12.500,  making  a 
total  of  £52,500. 

Of  the  schools  of  non-Muslim  communities  the  Copts  hav» 
16,  the  Greeks  4,  the  Armenians  1,  and  the  Jews  several 
academies.  Besides  these  there  are  two  undenominatiunai 
''Universal  Schools,^  of  foreign  foundation,  where  a 
moderate  education,  without  reUJgious  instmction  of  any 
kind,  is  given  to  all  comers,  and  many  schools  foonded 
by  the  American  Board  of  Missions,  and  Miss  Whately*! 
admirable  British  Mission  School  Tlie  proportion  of  girisT 
schools  is  extremely  small,  but  their  existence,  and  the 
fact  that  they  receive  the  warmest  support  of  one  of  the 
wives  of  the  khedive,  is  a  hopeful  sign. 

The  public  works  carried  out  in  Egypt  during  the  present 
reign  would  fill  a  long  catalogue,  without  reckoning  tho 
Suez  Canal,  for  an  account  of  which  see  Oakal,  voL  it. 
p.  789.  Railway  communication  has  been  established 
between  Alexandria,  Cairo,  IsmaQia,  Sues,  Damietta, 
the  Feiyoom,  and  Asyoot,  the  various  lines  covering  over 
1200  miles.  A  Soodin  railway,  from  Wadee  Halfeh  ti» 
Hannek,  and  from  near  Dunkalah  to  Khartoom,  involviog 
costly  and  difficult  engineering  for  a  length  of  more  than 
1000  miles,  has  been  begun  with  the  view  of  shortening 
the  passage  to  India,  and  bringing  the  produce  of  the  riek 
southern  soil  into  easier  connection  with  Cairo;  these 
I  works  are,  howeTer,  at  present  at  a  standstill.    The  canal 
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•jslem  liu  been  grcitJj  eokirgad  and  improTcd,  bnt  a  rtill  ' 
better  nxtiU  a  anticipated  from  tbe  barrage  of  tht  Nile,  a  ' 
pIiD  pMJected  bj  M.  Slongrl  and  now  about  to  be  carried  ' 
out  for  tbe  khfilive  bj  Mr  Fouler,     In  1871  tbe  work 
of  building  a  brcalnrater  to  defend  tbo  Nen  Earbour  at  ' 
Ataiandria  from  tbe  seaa  cansed  bj  tbe  conitant  aoutb-  ' 
voat  winda  nta  bc^n.      Tbe  outer   breatwater  eztendt  ', 
•bove  tiro  mkles  across  tbe  moiitb  of  tbe  Larbour,  iucloiing 
an  nroa  of  1400  acr«3  of  calm  n^ter.     Tbe  atnictura  liaes  , 
T  feet  above  tbo  bigbest  tea-te*cl,  and  is  of  a  tuufoim  widtb  , 
of  20  feet     Harbuur  worlcs  bavc  alto  been  conitructei]  at 
Suez.     At  a  cost  of  over  £1SD,000,  fourteen  fine  ligbt-  '■ 
bouses  Lure  bum  erected,  hgteii  od  tbe  Uoditenauean  and  i 
aeien  on  tbo  Red  Sci,  ubcreu  at  tba  beginning  of  tbs  ; 
Tcisn  of  tbe  Icbedivo  tbcrc  was  but  one.     Tclcgiapb  littea 
(begun  b;  tba  eatorpriae  of  Sa:d),  bave  bscu  rat  through- 
out  Egypt,   covering   ncarlf   COOO    milei,   and   putting 
Aloxanrlria  into  direct  communicatloD   iritb  Khartoom ; 
and  tbia  broach  of  the  public  setvics  a  muniiged  bj  T^ngli«li 
officials.      Snbmtuine   telegraphs   also   bring  Egypt  into 
communicition   tvith  Candia  and  thence  with  ConsUnti- 
nopleandOtranto.and  ^ith  Malta  and  tbence  with  England, 
Ranee,  Ice     Tbe  post-^iffice  was  bougbt  by  the  Oorcm- 
ineilt  in  1865,  and  under  tbe  management  of  an  T'nglith 
polt  official  bas  been  greatly  improved.    In  about  70  towns 
and  Tillages  offices  hare  been  eatbblisbed,  and  seTCial  mails 
«  d*7  are  despatched  from  the  chief  places. 

lie  manufactures  of  £gypt  bam  been  in  a  declitiiDg 
ttate  for  sBTeral  centuries.  Mehsmet  All  tried  to  promote 
them,  by  establishing  large  maQufactories  of  cotton,  ailk, 
and  wootUn  goods,  tarbooshes,  tc,  and,  especially  in 
Upper  Egypt,  sugar-refineries.  Ibrabim  Pasha  was  much 
oppoaed  to  his  father's  policy,  and  in  pursuance  of  his  own 
views  be  laid  out  eitensivo  plantations  of  olive  and  other 
trees,  erected  powerful  ateam-engines  for  the  irrigation  of 
bis  lands,  and  on  all  his  estates  endearouied  to  enrourags 
agricoltuie.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  had  he  Uvod  ^e 
tonectness  of  bis  conviction  that  Egypt  is  an  agricultural, 
not  a  mannfacturiog,  country  would  under  hii  rule  bava 
been  fully  verified.  Uchemet  AU  introduced  cotton  and 
largely  cultivated  it  j  tbe  Turkish  giandeea  found  that 
from  it  they  could  oitnict  more  gain  than  from  other  field 
produce,  and  largo  tracts  were  apeedily  devoted  to  ita 
culture.  The  necessity,  however,  of  excluding  the  wnten 
uf  the  Nile  bas  caused  seveml  destructive  inundations;  and 
DO  long  as  the  cotton  growth  remuaed  a  monopoly  at  tbe 

Sisha  it  was  no  means  of  enrichment  to  the  prodoeer. 
ow,  however,  that  the  monopoly  is  abolished,  the  trade 
in  cotton  is  greatly  increasing,  and  tbia  prodnce  will 
undoubtedly  become  every  year  a  more  importent  item  in 
the  wealth  of  the  country.  The  old  restrictions  upon  agri- 
cultnrists  bave  been  more  or  1e«i  done  away  ;  and  tbe 
Government,  whilst  not  wholly  abandoning  Mehemet  All's 
view*  on  manufactures,  is  yet  alive  to  the  paramount 
importance  of  affording  every  encouragement  lo  agriculture. 
Th*  coIloD  crop  in  ISTS  cilcntlcd  dtct  H71M1  Irdiliiis  (-acni, 
>1FU1(}  anil  proJo^'l  2.C1S,G41  qumtali  (of  llOIb}  of  gioneJ 
sssple,  l.MI.SSS  inldibi  (of  6  ^-' -'  •  -■  ---■       -  '   ■--  ■- 


nmet  to  an  end  (in  1685).  Tba  wbola  mtmhu  msf  B 
>reaent  ron^y  ba  plaoed  at  £10,500,000.  It  ii  107 
lifficolt  to  eatimata  tlM  azaet  amount  o(  dinet  taat>oa« 
the  popaIs.ti(m.  One  wiitec  plae«  it  at  SSa.  perbwdw 
annum;  whilst  a  i«cent  lepwt  rtataa  that,  ■"'"^■■t  tk« 
Mukabalah,  the  annual  paymMit  of  tarn  liaa  latdyndil 
£i\  It  is .  certain  tbe  taxation  at  pment  exceeds  III 
possible  returui  of  the  land,  and  that  tba  felUluea  at 
compelled  to  borrow  money  to  pay  tha  taxas;  Tlu  ilsai 
of  expenditure  may  tbns  be  ronmly  niinniaruad  iiiiiniT 
public  adminiatntioD,  £1,30<^SOO;  dfil  list,  £SO0M; 
tribute  to  tbe  Forte,  £700,000;  army,  XTDO.OOO;  tiL 
tbe  rest  beiu^  devoted  to  the  payment  of  tha  debt. 

Tbe  following  it  an  abridgment  of  tha  Egyptian  badgi 
for  18T6  :— 


Tribntets  CmutaaUnolIa 

ClTil  lUt  crt  tba  Sbedlva 

Allowuca  to  Uu  PriDsi  BMI 
AUonnos  to  Hsllra  Pssha... 


<S^'S 


„  ii,Tn 
..  tii,ui 
..    ani 


iBftiDM  U  CsJn,  sad  CI 

Inrgnlsr  trnoia. 

£gyptiia  Uninini,  IbbsSUs  Canst,  ArUvi^  Ti*-  I 

TiuOD^  StOTM.  fco. _ t 


Appoiatrntnti  and  sxpaasw  at 

Upper  ud  Lomr  i^Tpt 

AppointflMnls  sod  svriiisse  of  1 


ottksProTiMetsf.. 


Celra,  AlsnodiK . 


Appointmonls  sod  eipsBsa  of  Cebet  AJsnadii 

DunuttL  RoaaNa.  Bbsl  ta.,  villi  0«ML... 

ExwsasofthaBaeent^t^............— .._.... 


ton&Mi 


Beod^  BsSmt,  ii*..... 


Intantt  on  Sosi  Cusl  Shans ... 


rf  «• 


sticki,  ilto{[rthcr  narhinr  ■  tntil  vilDO  at  sbont 
£Hij«B  nuuii-ni  and  a  <]iurUr..  Tlit  wbcit  crap  in  t^  sud< 
vtsr  ■»  »tiiut«<l  It  ll,e43.£3S  irdeblH,  sf  the  vilue  of 
V^7.£IJi,lSS  ;  main  (.lonhl,  10.S02,715  irdebbi,-Efe,lS3,O00  ; 
Kin>.  «,s;s,!73  arJtbla,  -  E£I,57S,173;  biilrv,  3.1O3,0ES 
spl(l.l.^  -  LC:!,3II,(>i>0  ;  ri<*,  M.SSl  inlcbb*.  -  LiC7S8,»Og. 
of  Eeypl  ■    •■        ■ 


,  liinut,  init  inJ^^jii. 


10  i:  derived  chJL'Hy  from  the  land-tax,  the  tax 
on  date-tret*,  trade  litcnceF<,  the  customs,  tbo  tobacoo  duty, 
railways,  and  Ibe  Mukabaluh  (of  which  an  account  will  ba 
given),  and  vill:ige  annuities.     Of  these  the  land-tax  ia  the 

K'ncipal  item,  amounting  lo  nearly  baif  the  total  revenue ; 
t  ttus  will  be  considerably  reduced  when  the  ilnhabalah 


i.raw 

During  the  last  fifteen  jeataECTpt  bas  MqniMl  Oi  ■■» 
moot  uation<d  doU  of  diont  £80,an,00a  Tha  •tti^t 
to  Eoropeaniie  tha  country  haa  iBtaflada  mat  ■ 
Public  works  bave  been  eairitd  < 
tmneeessary  rate  of  speedy  and  Bam 

been  employed  who  hava  not  aeracla  . ., 

coedingly  &vonrable  to  thamaalTN  and  iiiliiiiaa  ta  tm 
Egyptian  Eichaqnar.  To  thMa  cam 
must  be  added  tfaa  illiliiiimlj  nd  ai 
Oovemment  officials,  the  viale  ol  mOMy  «■  wmIb  wHA 
have  proved  anprodnetira  and  wdasib  imi  It*  hai^ 
damagos  given  against  the  Utedifa  m  Oa  aahiarilaaiy 
award  of  the  lat»  emmior  Napotaon  aa  aifeitnlev  ia  thi 
dispute  with  the  Bnei  Oanal  Oompany.  Ts  meat  tha  haa^ 
expenses  resulting  from  thMa  caoMs,  Ava  lowM  hara  b^ 
time  to  time  been  raised. 

Tie  Ent  vis  bomiwed  bj  Ul  ?§■)'>  in  IKS,  »ni  immaUt 
to  oDlr  £1,181,800  DomiiiiL  to  be  np^i  >■  Oiirij  jttK  taf 
7  iwr  cent,  and  bIdUw  fond  1  par  cat.  n*  n— t  itf^' 
tbrn  nisedtha  IHl  loan  of  it9,fM.»0>HiBla«L  with  htmm 
Mi  «nkiiw  fund  at  7  sad  ai7  nst  ttaL,  itAamahis  In  Uf^ 
Tha  naxt  lou.  of  IIU,  ndanaa^hb  b  ISM.  WM  («  aLMMW 
Domlsil  (of  which  o«Iv  XJ,in,Ut  was  mihedX  *>tt  mil  K 
intanat  sad  siaUag  imi  rf  T  and  1  pa  ent,  nltr  It  41  ad 
1 19  p>T  aaat  ea  sMvat  liwtvit  <r  iltefMhaa  lH  jm  a«k 


,   M  onlj- £20,OSl,S5g 


TLe  Lua  o(  1S7S  wii  for  Uu  oomiiul  uuoiut  el 

'   ~   p«T  coit.   inlmit  ind  unUng  fnsd ; 

mi  rrceirtd,  the  btenat  uid  dnilsg 


iUt  Incwued  bj  p«H 

,^ , .      BaidM  th(«,   fa  IS 

■am  lud  becD  nurd,  of  the  nomianl  imount  of  £3 
p*r  cent.     Thit  m  repaid  in  fl  itmuil  iiuttlmtot 
e»eh,  Iba  Imt  iKini  in  JinujiiT  1971.    Two  loui  •ecmrd 
I)kii«  citilee  of  tiit  Uudire  hire  hera  tratufnrrd 


""! 


ratae  : 


t  the  ArRlo-E, 


the  It 


.  .  .,.    .  ^    _ I,  with  ■'plti*^g  fund  of  8-27  prr 

MDt  ;  ud  the  tluiurn-Puhaloui  of  1SS7  for  £2, 080,000  it  9  uid 
S'4  par  cfhL  Lutamt  and  linlEing  fimd.    The  khediw  raijed  kbo 

«. 000,000  nu  noilved,  for  «hich  X7,l«,S10i™  to  U  pdd  blitk 

■loonnt.  "None  of  the  ZnT'i'i  tau^"  Ur  CiToobMrre., 
"co«t  Itu  thin  11  per  ctnt  ptr  uuiiuii,  ithila  umt  ctsi  more 
Ihin  131  P"  HDt  f*t  uuiiua,  and  tha  rulway  lam  troi  IS  (I 


pitc- 


These  loom  Linllj  sufficed  to  meet  ths 
nbich  they  irere  raised,  and  the  eiorbitont  iatemt  charged 
oa  tha  nomintl  sums,  of  nEich  the  khedive  receiied 
Jittle  more  thui  half,  eSectnally  crippled  the  tseonrcn  of 
the  couatr;.  In  1S71  uiotliBT  fatal  step  vss  taken.  A 
meosare  wu  paaad  by  vlueh  tt  laodoirasr  miglit  redMm 
JuU  his  land-tax  in  perpetnily  by  pHTuig  six  jreara'  lax  io 
•dvance,  either  in  one  paTment  or  in  six  jeulif  initolmenti. 
A*,  howaver,  fair  but  the  wealthiest  proprietora  could  afford 
ibis  aiUitionat  cbaige  on  their  incomes,  the  six  Inatalmanls 
vera  conuouted  into  twelve,  a  discount  of  B}  per  cent,  baiog 
•Hatred  on  each  inatabaent.  This  composition  tax  it 
called  the  "  Mukabakh."  Bf  this  measure  the  Oovem- 
ment,  for  the  sake  of  the  immediste  posseuian  of  about 
^27,000,000,  wiU  sacrifice  from  1885  onnvdi  about 
.£2,600,000  annoallj  of  certain  niTBnne.  Far  the  onr- 
tond  felUheen  tha  change  is  most  advantageous,  if  only 
(bej  can  avail  tbamMlvu  of  it;  fot  the  QofuiuiieDt 
it  neorl;  resembles  euicide. 

In  1S75  the  khedive  procured  a  tamporary  mplte  from 
liii  difflcuttiea  b;  tha  sale  of  tha  Sues  Osnal  ihiret  to  the 
British  Oovenunent ;  and  then,  at  last  %vvm  of  the  critical 
atate  ol  his  finances,  and  of  the  incompetence  oC  Eottenu  to 
meul  it,  His  Highoess  requested  the  British  Qovemmeat 
to  provide  him  with  some  experienced  financier  to  cerr?  out 
a  thOTOOgh  reform.  In  December  the  Right  Houotmble 
Stephen  Cave,  M.P.,  accompanied  by  Colonel  Stokee,  B.E,, 
and  clerici,  was  aent  out,  and  after  aome  months'  exanina- 
tion  wrote  an  elaborate  report  on  the  Egyptian  """"'" 
But  aFter  Mr  Cave's  departure,  and  the  paUicaHoo  of  Ue 
report,  Egjplian  credit  f^  still  lower,  till  in  1876  the 
khedive,  finding  himself  totally  unequal  to  meet  the 
demands  of  his  creditors,  and  weary  of  renewing  bonds  at 
rainona  ratea,  suspended  paymeat  for  a  time.  A  French 
scheme  was  then  ur;^  upon  him  with  so  much  insistanca 
flat  on  Uaj  7  he  adopted  it  in  a  decree  which  annonnced 
tha  consolidation  of  all  the  state  and  Daira  loans,  and  the 
distribution  of  a  bonusoF  25  per  {«nl.  to  holders  of  tnasniy 
bonds.  These  bonds  hod  then  reached  a  aum  exeaading 
420,000,000,  and  were  held  chiefly  1^  French  firms.  The 
amngcment  speaks  for  itself.  It  was  immediatdj  qnaihed 
by  the  firm  action  of  the  English  Stock  Exchange  :  and  the 
Eight  Honourable  O.  J.  Ooscben,  M,P.,and  M.  Joobett  were 
tent  out  to  attempt  the  adjustment  of  the  aflait*  of  Egypt 
The  result  was  a  scheme  which  the  khedive  accepted,  and 
vhich  loay  shortly  be  described  as  follows:  the  privets 
DaIra  dabt  was  separated  from  the  state  debt;  the  three  small 
loans  of  1S64, 1B66,  and  1667  were  leaarved  to  be  paid  off 
by  the  Uoksbalah ;  tha  bonus  on  the  traamy  bonds  wa*  cut 
down  to  10  percent;  and  £17,000,000  was  converted  into 
a  preforenco  stock,  secured  on  railwaya  and  harbour  dnea. 
Tha  state  debt  was  thus  divided  iato  three  olaMsa : — tinifled 
^bUof  £C9,00O,000,  intontt  percent.,ndtiaedtillie80b7 
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a  ilnkiiig  fund  of  1  mr  cent;  iweftraoce  stock,  £1T,000,00(^ 
intereat  0  per  cenl^ :  and  toe  thtM  short  loam,  intenat 
7  per  cent,  redeemable  at  BO  instead  of  100,  and  to  be 
paid  off  ^  the  Uukabalah.  Besides  thaae,  there  is  the 
private  Delia  debt  of  the  khedive.  Ths  scheme  is  perhape 
tha  best  that  can  be  devised  under  the  present  perpteiiag 
conditions;  and  if  the  Egyptian  Oovemment  can  maintain 
its  rercnne  and  will  hold  to  it*  eogtganisDte  tlieta  ia  evtiy 
Frabability  that  the  debts  will  be  paid  off  at  tha  appointed 
times.  When  the  Mnkabalah  falls  in  in  168G  the  three 
short  loans  irill  (presumably)  have  been  paid  off.  The 
pref  erance  debt  is  to  be  redeemed  In  CO  years  by  the  opeta- 
lion  of  a  sinking  fund  of  X35,7U  a  year,  and  ths  tuufied 
debt  in  the  earns  time  and  after  a  similtr  maimer.  With 
a  view  to  insure  the  carrying  ont  of  these  refonaa,  tha 
khedive  hii  appointed  Engliib  and  Freach  comptrollers- 
general,  who  ere  intmsted  with  the  collection  of  the  revenna 
and  (Jie  appropriation  of  it  to  the  purposes  settled  by  ths 
finxncial  schema.  A  European  Commission  of  the  I^blid 
Debt  has  also  been  appointed  for  receiving  the  rennns 
devoted  to  the  payment  of  the  debt  charges ;  and  another  \ 
commieeion,  oompoaed  itf  three  Eornpean*  and  two  natives, 
coniiuls  ths  railways  and  the  port  of  Alexandria.  So  long 
as  the  present  arrangement  it  field  to,  and  if  no  unforeaean 
decrease  takes  place  in  the  revenue,  the  financial  position 
of  Egypt  may  be  consideied  bopefoL  The  ktedive  has 
been  the  subject  of  mnch  ceniun  at  tha  hands  of  hit  hond- 
holdera  It  must  bonvveT  be  remembered  that  he  tscaived 
but  half  of  ths  tnmt  supposed  to  have  reached  him. 
Of  the  X4I,000,000  rwnived  he  has  paid  back  over  ' 
.£30,000,000  in  interest,  tc,  and  £10,000,000  want  in  ' 
the  Sues  Canal  indemnity,  so  that  only  £4,000,000  conld 
hare  been  aqnandered.  That  ths  khedive  b  no  flnanrier 
ia  obvions;  but  he  seams  honestly  determitted  to  pay  kit 
debts,  and  if  there  was  any  dishonesty  in  tha  nattlr  of 
ths  loans  it  was  not  on  the  kbedivs's  tide. 


is  titunstedat  oi 


H  vdn*  o(  £«,Ht,m;  sad  tha  tsUl  a 


~~ BiillioBiudahiltaf  qnistals.    Ofbees^ 

ISO.SETudebba  voaaportcd  ia  IBTS :  of  whait,  tH,S9Taid*UB ) 
of  (uger,  SStjSOO  qsinUa  Ueln,  tariey,  flax,  Batraa,  datsL 
biBBi,  sad  atlNi  tcodoos  liatn  Iw  Impoitaiit  ftoss  In  th*  IIM  M 
eipeita    Ths  totd  vals*  o' 

about  fin  mlUioa*  sad  a 

nuosfketiind  (ood^  oasis,  oil,  ' 


■sot  TO  pa  smt  la  with  Orsrt  ^tileia.    Thm 
-.  - I<  tnn^t  tnda.  vhich,  howsTsr,  hasntotasiUj 

The  i^yptian  meanitae  are — the  fitr,  or  space  mtanuaa 
by  the  extension  of  tlie  thumb  and  fiiat  finger ;  the  AaHot, 
or  apan;  and  the  cnbit  (of  thiee  kinds,  -  33),  it,  and  96} 
inohea).  ^t  measnfa  of  land  is  the  feddin,  very  neariy 
equal  to  the  EngUsIi  aeie,  anbdivided  into  34  'ktttUt,  and 
each  of  theae  into  330  (fonnerly  3331)  kssabeht,  «t  toia, 

withMdeofSSkabdsl^ 

.     ___  iidobbiiaqnalto  tbont 
A  into  6  vqybth^  wdea^wtTbeb 


into  34mbst. 
The  wei^tls  an  thatt:— 

U  kaoihihs  (or  gnlai  er  wbiat},  cc  M  habbths  (ot  nab 
•    •r)-ldlrl»m(-i8gr.  Trw), 

-ihootBWgr.) 
■"'•■■-  vtHi.} 


1  Ktl  OTMOOd  f-lS  ai_  _ 
31  ntli-1  wnkkah  or  oie  (-l|ft.| 
Se  woUabe-lkut^ocowt  (-BSO.) 
M  kevUs-1  mithkil  or  weight  of  •  dMoti  (-Tl  gr.) 
He  French  metrical  ^tsm  hu  been  ealabtithad  by  tlw 
khedive,  but  haa  not  yet  been  generally  adopted. 

Tha  standard  unit  of  currency  is  the  fcuih,  or  piastm  , 
(-about  ZJd.),  which  U  eeiaad  in  gold  piacea  of  S.  10^ 
SO,  SS,  SO,  100  piattrea ;  tOrtr  U  1,  %  0,  10;  SO  t^sUw. 
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Copper  coins  of  0,  10,  20  paras  (or  faddalia,  40  to  the 
piastre)  and  1  piastre  are  aljo  coined.  The  kees,  or  parse, 
of  500  piastres,  is  equal  to  ab  lat  £5,  2s.  6cL  The  khazDeb, 
or  treasury,  eonaists  of  1000  parses.  97  J  piastres  are  giren 
for    the  Engliah  poond  sterling.      Besides  the  r^jnlar 


eoink    of   all  kiidi  m 


Egyptian  cuTencj,  European  e 
cxmimonly  em^eyed  in  ^ypC,  especUly  fhi  Ya£A 
sorereigB,  the  Frnich  Napoleon,  the  Venetian  Mimtbi 
Spanish  denbloon  and  dollar,  the  5-fmne  piees^  sad  tk 
Constantinople  eoina.  (a.  l.  f.)]  (i.  i  p.) 
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AntbiobpoUm  77t. 
Ansj.  7S0,  7SA. 
ArtutrxM  Oeliw,  744. 
Arta,  7tt.  724. 

AMMtf.711. 

AnrtfB,789. 

Aqroeft,  77t. 

Bcti— .HiW      frottoM, 

Tli. 
Bwnt-Sawtyf.  774* 

Btjn,  UcBlook, 

of.  TO,  7S4. 
noeia,7Mi 
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Calm.  751.  ie». 
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CutaiM,  7ef.  781 
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Ceepatra  VI.,  747. 
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707. 
Copts,  798. 
CottOB,  708.  78C 
Coniti  of  Justice.  734. 
Cnissdss,  75S-7M. 
CmtlTsble  Isad.  70G. 
Dtthshoor,  771. 
p»«»»i«Y»^  708. 
Dsrtat,744. 
D«bC78<. 
D«lU,f8l. 
Dmaduth,  778. 
D«Mrto.T84. 
DisMMibTOSL 
Dlvlnllk^  Tia 
I>lTlsloaa,701. 
DfMi,  TU;  TSt. 
Kdfa,788L 
BdwalioB,  7H  Ttfb 
BUlbTta,  788- 
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13-FiuUI;  770. 
El-Gwuh,  77a 
El-K«ra,    tako    of.    709. 

774. 
El-KsniAk,  777. 
ELKonMh.  779. 
El-Hcd«cneh.  774. 
El-Miarcb.  TIA. 
El-Mo'iu.  ;m. 
m-Uksor.  778,  n7. 
Exodos.  740L 
Exports,  787. 
ExpendUon,  788, 
FAIraeo  esllphs,  7Ml 
FolTOom,  774. 
FesdnOa.  7S7. 
Fmch  oecnpAtlOB,  788. 
Frnlti,  710. 

Funeral  rites,  719,  778. 
GebcUs-SOaUeh,  788. 
Geolosr.  701 
GIrgk.  775^ 

OovanuBcnt,  711^  TS4. 
Hdlopalii^  780. 
RannoBthIa,  78t. 
Rlatory,  780-787. 
B7ksoa,718. 
IbnhiB  Pasha,  781 
IlDpoit%  787 


Inlubltaata^  BBdast,  7XS; 

BBodoni,  78S. 
IrricBllon,  708. 
Isnun.  788. 
rtmaU,  khadlrt,  768. 
Isnfc,  781. 
Jewa,  788. 
k«niak.  777. 
Kbtdlra,  788.  784. 
Kbuakcad,  781. 
Kiak,  71%. 
LabTTlath,  771 
LakM.70S. 
Lanciufa  and  Utarahva^ 

781,  7M. 
Law&7U,794. 
Laser.  Hi,  777. 
Vaafalool  771. 
Manaan   and 

720.  729. 
Manoftetmca,  788. 
Uarriaffo 

7X8. 
y aasorea,  787. 
Madeanst-Raboo.  780. 
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Manlaok  leltaaa,  787. 
SlaomoB,  VocaL  778. 
778. 
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778. 
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II0M17,  787. 
MennaBla,  78S-7 
Ml 
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Xaaaaa  of  eemnr.  70C 
Haty,  788. 
Kaka    (Xadw)    I..   H.. 

741  74S. 
Vlli,7Qft. 
701. 
TiS. 
0Bbai^78aL 
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PMls,  781 
PopolailaB,  718. 
PaaltlaB  of  I 
PeaUoOM^TSt. 
Paaaadk,  74S. 
PMa^ai^  748-741 
PyranaMai  TV.  Hl-lf 4^ 
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KHRENBREITBTEIN,  a  small  town  in  Prassia,  in  the 
circle  of  Ooblents,  situated  on  the  right  htjok  of  the  Bhine, 
and  connected  with  the  town  of  CoUentx  by  a  bridge  of 
boats,  is  of  importance  as  possessing  a  magnificent  fortress 
erected  upon  a  precipitous  rock  401  feet  above  the 
Hhine.  ^Die  castle  which  occupied  the  site  of  the  modem 
building  is  said  to  have  been  presented  in  636  by  the 
Franconian  king  Dagobert  to  the  archbishops  of  Treves. 
Jt  was  twice  taken  by  the  French— in  1631  and  1799;  and 
at  the  peace  of  Lni^rille  in  1801  they  blew  it  up  before 
cTaenating  it  At  the  second  Peace  of  Paris  the  French 
paid  16,000,000  francs  to  the  Prussian  QoTemment  for  its 
restoration,  and  the  works  begun  in  1816  were  completed 
in  ten  years.  The  town  possesaee  a  few  ships,  and  has  a 
wine  and  carrying  trade.  In  1875  the  population,  in- 
cluding the  garrison,  was  4901.     See  OoBLurrz. 

EIBENSTOCK,  a  town  in  Saxony,  in  the  circle  of 
Zwickau,  is  situated  on  the  borders  of  Bohemia,  16  Inilea 
8.8.R  of  Zwickau.  It  possesses  chemical  and  tobacco 
manufactories,  and  tin  and  iron  works.  Lace-making  was 
introduced  in  1775  by  Clara  Angermann.  It  has  idso  a 
large  cattle  market     Population  in  1875,  6553. 

EICHENDORFF,  Joseph,  Freihere  vox  (U^^l^^^)* 
a  Qerman  poet  and  romance-writer,  was  bom  at  Lubowits, 
near  Ratilx>r,  in  Prussia.  He  studied  bw  at  Halle  and 
Heidelberg  from  1805  to  1808.  After  a  visit  to  Paris  he 
went  to  Vienna,  where  ho  resided  until  1813,  when  he 
joined  the  Prossian  army  as  a  volunteer.  When  peace  was 
concluded  in  1815  he  left  the  army,  and  in  the  following 
year  he  was  appointed  to  a  judicial  office  at  Breslau.  He 
subftequently  held  similar  offices  at  Dantzic,  Konigsberg, 
and  IkTlin.  Kctiring  from  tho  public  service  in  1844,  he 
afterwards  resided  successively  in  Dantzic,  Vienna, 
Drenden,  and  Berlin.  Ho  died  at  Ncisae  on  the  26th 
November  1857.  Kichendorff  was  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guiAed  of  the  later  members  of  the  Qerman  romantic 
•chooL  His  genius  was  essentiaUy  lyrical,  and  he  was 
deficient  in  the  distinctive  dramatic  faculty.     On  this 


account  he  is  most  sneee«fnl  in  his  shorttr  naaieii  aal 
dramas,  whsre  oenstructive  power  is  leaat  callsd  fori  His 
first  work,  a  romance  entitled  Akmmg  nmd  G^gumut, 
appeared  in  1811^.  This  waa  followad  aft  ahort  intervsfa  If 
several  others^  amoQg  which  the  foraaaost  place  ii  )f 
general  conaent  assigned  to  Aw  dmn  LAem  ema  r«8fBwbp 
TBeriin,  1624),  wluch  baa  often  been  nptmtad.  OTUs 
dramaa  may  be  mentioned  Asrfin  eom  Momama,  a  tinajr 

nS2S);M€ierhetkiGiildtw^£nde,^tiM^{lBaB}M 
hie    Freier,  a    oemedy    (1833).      JSm    sJao   tiiMJitrf 

Cdderon'a  GeUakke  SAuupieU  (1846)  fioa  the  tenb. 
Etchendorffa  lyrie  poema  were  of  n  vay  U^  ami;  aal 
many  of  them  were  aet  to  muaic  by  eompoaacs  of  watimBL 
In  the  later  yeara  of  his  life  ha  pablishad  aevcnl  valabiB 
works  on  subjects  in  litaraiy  histoty  and  catieiBi^ 
Ueber  dU  €thi$ek€  umd  rdiffiOm  Btitmhu^  4it 
romaiUuekem  Fo$tii'^m  Dniekiamd  (184n^  JDtt 
Roma%  dit  18.  JaMrhumdtfi  tn  mimm  rMUbmrn  si» 
CkridetUkum  (1851),  pad  OmUek$$  dtr  pottuAml^ 
olKT  jDnf/sdUaiM28  (1656).  An  adilioii  of  bk  eoDMldi  «^ 
in  six  Tolumee  appeared  at  Laipaio  in  18701 

EICHHORN,  JoHAXir  GoRFmiBD  (1768-1811)^  m 
eminent  acholar,  hiatoiiany  and  wriiar  on  bifaUed  mitmmk 
was  bom  at  Ddrrensimmehi,  in  tha  dncl^  «f  HahadAe- 
Oehringen, on  the  16th Oelobar  1708.  Bm%l^MbKtwm 
minister,  but  shortly  after  tba  Uith  of  Joham  ha  was  i^ 
pointed  superintendent  of  thaatnta  bg1mm4  ib  Weik8nhBi& 
At  hiB  f ather'a  achool  and  at  tka  gynnsnm  m  Halbmn 
young  Eichhora  reeeivad  bia  mdy  adnmfioa,  Li  1770  te 
entered  the  univeraity  of  CKMofss.  wban  ba 
1774.  Inl774heieoeivadthanetoiah^«ftha| 
at  Oehrdriff,  and  in  the  fbUowinf  yaw  «ai 
of  Oriental  langnagea  aft  Jen^  Ob  tha  dwih  «f 
in  1788  he  was  elMted  ofdinaiy  pnCHBor  «f  phfloHpIv  il 
Q5ttiBgen,  where  ha  Uetorsd  aal  on^  on  An  Oiilil 
languages  and  on  the  axMsaia  «f  Aa  Old  Mid  Kcv  Art» 
menta,  but  also  on  gaDanl Ualaiy.  la  1811  bnwM  Biii 
doctor  of  theology^  in  1818  JdaMinelw  tf  *i  Iqpl 
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Scientific  Society  of  Qottingen,  and  in.  1819  Gebeimer 
rostissUi  of  Hanoreir.  Hit  health  was  shattered  by  an 
ttlack  ol  inflammation  of  the  lunga  in  the  year  1825,  but 
11  regularly  continued  hia  prelections  to  a  large  nunJMr  of 
ttodmis  until  attacked  by  fever  on  ihe  14th  June  1827. 
3e  died  on  the  27th  of  that  month.  Eichhom  is  the 
iuthor  of  a  good  many  historical  works,  but  it  is  as  a 
Mblical  critic  that  he  is  best  known.  He  may  almost  be 
«id  to  have  originated  the  science  of  biblical  critidsm,  for 
le  first  properiy  recognised  its  so<^  and  the  problems  it 
lad  to  sohre,  and  began  many  of  its  most  important  diBcns- 
lioos.  ^  He  was  the  first  to  see  ihe  necessity  of  finding  a 
Srm  historical  foundation  for  aTerything  in  Christianity 
;hat  was  to  be  accepted  as  fact.  Preliminary  to  his 
indeayours  towards  Uiis  end,  he  took  for  granted  that 
ill  the  so-called  supernatural  facts  relating  to  Ihe  Old 
ind  Xew  Testaments  were  explicable  on  natural  piinciplae. 
Ele  sought  to  judge  them  from  the  stand-point  of  the 
mcient  world,  and  to  account  for  them  by  the  supersti- 
lions  beliefB  which  were  then  generally  in  Togue.  He 
lid  not  perceive  in  the  biblical  books  any  religious  ideas 
>f  much  importance  for  modem  times;  they  interested 
lim  merely  historically,  and  for  the  light  they  cast  upon 
mtiquity.  The  supernatural  element  which  they  contained 
le  attributed  partly  to  the  artificial  delusions  of  magic, 
md  partly  to  the  natural  delusions  of  a  superstitious  time. 
9e  regarded  as  uugennine  many  books  of  the  Old 
Testament  and  some  of  the  Epistles,  and  he  was  the  first  to 
(uggest  that  the  Gospels  were  compiled  by  later  writers 
^xom  documents  which  have  now  perished.  He  did  not 
ippreciate  as  sufficiently  as  Strauss  and  the  Tubingen 
:ritics  the  difficulties  which  a  natural  theory  has  to  snr- 
nount,  nor  did  he  support  his  conclusions  by  such  elaborate 
ind  minute  discussions  as  they  have  deemed  necessary,  but 
le  may  be  justly  denominated  the  founder  of  their  school  of 
:>ibUcal  critknsm. 

His  principal  works  were — QekhidUt  du  OdindueJun  Hamid*  tor 
Udhamnud,  Ootlu,  1775 ;  AllgemeiM  BiblioOuk  der  hiblikKet^Likr- 
Our  (10  vols.  Lpz.  1787-1801) ;  BinUiUina  in  dot  AlU  TManunt 
6  vok.  Om.  1824) ;  BinUUung  in  das  Netu  TeMtammt  (6  vols. 
J6it,  1824-27);  BinUUung  i%  di$  apokrvphikhm  Schri/Un  da 
iUt»  Tatamtnis  (Qbtt.  1798);  Commtntariut  in  aj»ealyjmn 
Foannis  (2  vols.  G<Ht  1791) ;  Dm  Uebr.  FropTuUn  (3  vols.  Gott  1S16- 
20) ;  MtwrnevM  OtkhiekU  der  Cultur  tind  LiUratur  des  neu9r% 
Emrcfa  (2  vols.  Oott  1706-99) ;  LiterHrgtsehichU  (1st  voL  Qdtt. 
1709,  id  ed.  1813,  2d  vol  1814);  QescKiehUderLiUratvartim  ikrtm 
An/cMfH  Ua  aufdis  neiusUn  ZeiUn  (6  vols.  Oott.  1805-12);  Ueber- 
hJu  dtr  FranaOiisehen  lUvolution  (2  vols.  Gott  1797);  WcU- 
fodkiehU  (3d  ed.  6  vols.  Odtt  1819-20) ;  OexhichU  der  drei  UtzUn 
JahrhvnderU  (8d  ed.  G  vols.  Hanover,  1817-18) ;  UrguehickU  du 
trlauehten  Hatae$  der  Wel/en  (Hanover,  1817). 

EIOHHORN,  Ka&l  Friedrich  (1781-1854),  a  son  of 
t^  preceding,  and  a  learned  writer  on  jurinprudence,  was 
bom  at  Jena  on  the  20th  November  1781.  He  entered 
the  university  of  Qottingen  in  1797.  In  1805  he  obtained 
the  professorship  of  law  at  Frankfurt-on-the-Oder,  holding 
it  till  1811,  when  he  accepted  the  same  chair  at  Berlin. 
On  the  call  to  arms  in  1813  he  became  a  captain  of  horse, 
and  he  received  at  the  end  of  the  war  the  decoration  of  the 
Iron  Cross.  In  181 7  he  was  offered  the  chair  of  law  at  Qot- 
tingen, and,  preferring  it  to  the  Berlin  professorship,  taught 
at  Qottingen  with  great  Ruccess  till  ill  health  compelled 
him  to  resign  in  1828.  His  successor  in  the  Berlin  chair 
having  died  in  1832,  ho  again  entered  on  its  duties,  but 
resigned  it  two  years  afterwards.  In  1832  he  also  received 
an  appointment  in  the  ministry  of  foreign  affairs,  which, 
with  his  labours  on  many  state  committees  and  his  legal 
researches  and  writings,  occupied  him  till  his  death  in  July 
1854.  Eicbhorn  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  principal  autho- 
rities on  Qerman  constitutional  law.  .  His  chief  work  is 
DeuiKhe  Stoats-  tind  JReehtsgeschichU,  4  vols.  In  company 
Brat  with  Savigny  and  Qoschen,  and  then  with  Riidorf,  he 
edited  the  Ztitschri/t  fur  gischichilich^  Rschttwissenteha/i, 


He  is  the  author  besidea  of  £vdeUung  «m  doM  deuUcU 
JhrimtriehimU£i$ucUu$$de9ZdkMirulUs9iMiL  tho  OrmdtiUte 
de$  Kirehmreekti  der  katk  mtd  ttang,  BdigiotuparUi  in 
DeuUddand. 

EICHSTADT,  or  Eichbtatt,  originally  Eiste^  a  town 
in  the  Bavarian  district  uf  Fianoonia»  is  situated  in  a  deep 
vaUbqr  on  the  Altmilhl,  about  ^  mileB  south  of  Kuremberg; 
It  is  inclosed  by  waUs,  and  has  a  Tery  antique  appearance. 
It  is  the  seat  of  a  bishop*  and  since  1838  of  this  appeal 
court  of  Middle  Franconia.  The  mahing  of  stootware, 
iron  smelting^  brewing  and  weaving  eoostitute  its  chief  in- 
dustries.  It  posiSMes  a  good  many  odncational  institutiona. 
Among  its  principal  bnUdings  are  the  palace  occupied  by 
the  dukes  qf  Leuditenberg,  with  its  beai^ul  park,  aiid  con- 
taining a  celebrated  Brazilian  cabinet ;  the  town-honsa ;  the 
cathedral,  containmg  some  beautiful  paintings  and  windows, 
and  the  grave  of  mlibald,  the  first  bishop  and  founder  of 
the  town  ;  and  the  church  of  8t  Walpnrgis,  under  whose 
altar  the  bonea  of  the  Mint  of  that  name  are  said  to  rest 
Near  the  town  is  the  famous  stronghold  Wilibaldsbnigy 
occupying  the  site  of  a  Roman  castle,  and  built  fur  a 
bidiop's  residence  by  St  Wilibald  in  740. 

EiohrtKdt  was  foondad  by  St  HHUbald  In  745w  The  boBM  of 
St  WalDorgis  wero  brought  to  ths  town  in  871,  sad  Dram  that 
time  it  became  a  grcAt  r^ort  of  pilgrimi.  Through  Um  death  of 
Count  von  Hirechberg  in  1305,  the  Uihoprio  beoune  one  of  Um 
richest  foundations  of  Germany.  It  was  eewilariwd  ia  1802, 
became  a  principality  of  E.  Bavaria  in  the  nme  vear.  and  stiU  in 
the  tame  year  pasted  into  the  poeeeetioa  of  Dnice  Ferdinand  of 
Tuscany,  who  a^n  transferred  it  to  Bararia  in  1805.  In  1817 
it  was  asai^ed  to  the  duke  of  LcnchtenbeiY^  It  lost  its  principality 
in  1854.    The  popuUtion  in  1875  was  7188. 

EIDEB  (Icelandic,  .£9w\  a  large  marine  Duck,  the 
SomaUria  mollissima  of  omithologiats,  famous  for  its  down, 
which,  from  its  extreme  lightness  and  elasticity,  ia  in  great 
request  for  filling  bed-coverlets.  This  bird  generally  fre- 
quents low  rocky  islets  near  the  coast^  and  in  loeland  and 
Norway  has  long  been  afibrded  every  enoouragement  and 
proteot'ion,  a  fine  being  inflicted  for  killing  it  during  the 
breeding-season,  or  even  for  firing  a  gun  near  ita  hanntp. 
while  artificial  nesting-places  are  in  many  localities  contrived 
for  its  further  accommodation.  From  the  care  thus  takeu 
of  it  in  those  countries  it  has  become  exceedingly  tame  at 
its  chief  resorts,  which  are  atrictly  regarded  as  property, 
and  the  taking  of  eggs  or  down  from  them,  except  by 
authorised  persons,  is  severely  punished  by  law.  In 
appearance  the  Kider  is  somewhat  clumsy,  though  it  flies 
fast  and  dives  admirably.  The  female  is  of  a  dark  reddish- 
brown  colour  barred  with  browniih-black.  The  adult 
male  in  apring  ia  conapicuous  by  his  pied  plumage  of  sablo 
benesih,  and  creamy-white  above :  a  paten  of  shiniug  sea. 
green  on  his  head  is  only  seen  on  dose  inspection.  This 
plumage  he  is  considered  not  to  acquire  until  hia  thinl 
year,  being  when  young  almost  exactly  like  the  female^  and 
it  is  certain  that  the  birds  which  have  not  attained  their 
full  dress  remain  in  flocks  by  themselves  without  going  to 
the  breeding-stations.  The  nest  is  generally  in  some  con- 
venient comer  among  large  stones,  hollowed  in  the  soil,  and 
furnished  with  a  few  bits  of  dry  grass,  seaweed,  or  heslher. 
By  the  time  that  the  full  number  of  eggs  (which  rarely  if  ever 
exceeds  five)  is  laid  the  down  is  added.  Qencrally  the 
eggs  and  down  are  taken  at  intervals  of  a  few  daya  by  tha 
owners  of  the  **  Eider-fold,"  and  the  birds  are  thus  kept 
depositing  both  during  the  whole  season ;  but  some  experi- 
ence is  needed  to  insure  the  greatest  profit  from  each  com- 
modity. Every  Dqck  is  ultimately  allowed  to  hatch  an 
egg  or  two  to  keep  up  the  stock,  and  the  down  of  the  last 
nest  is  gathered  after  the  birds  have  left  the  spot  The 
story  of  the  Drake's  furnishing  down,  after  the  Duck's  sup- 
ply is  exhausted,  is  a  fiction.  He  never  goes  near  the  nest 
The  eggs  have  a  strong  flavour,  but  are  much  leUshed  bj 
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both  IceUnden  and  Korwegiana.  la  the  Old  World  the 
Eider  breeds  In  anitable  looditiea  from  Spitsbergen  to  the 
Fam  Islands  off  the  coast  of  Northamberland — ^where  it  is 
known  as  St  Cathbert's  Dnck.  Its  food  consists  of  marine 
animals  (mollnsks  and  crustaceans),  and  hence  the  young 
are  not  easily  reared  in  captivity.  The  Eider  of  the  New 
World  differs  somewhat  from  our  own,  and  has  bean 
described  as  a  distinct  species  (5.  dreueri).  Though  much 
diminished  in  numbers  by  persecution,  it  is  still  abundant 
on  the  coast  of  Newfoundland  and  thence  northward.  In 
Greenland  also,  Eiders  are  rery  plentiful,  and  it  is  supposed 
that  three-fourths  of  the  supply  of  down  sent  to  Copenhagen 
comes  from  that  country.  The  limits  of  the  Eider^s 
northern  range  are  not  known,  but  the  late  Arctic  Expedi- 
tion does  not  seem  to  have  met  with  it  after  leaving  the 
Danish  settlements,  and  its  place  is  taken  by  an  allied 
^ocios,  the  King-Duck  {S,  »pec(abiiu),  a  very  beautiful  bird 
which  sometimes  appears  on  the  British  coast  The  female 
greatly  resembles  that  of  the  Eider,  but  the  male  has  a 
black  chevron  on  his  chin  and  a  bright  orange  prominence 
on  his  forehead,  which  last  seems  to  have  given  the  species 
its  English  name.  On  the  west  coast  of  North  America  the 
Eider  is  represented  by  a  species  (S.  v^igrum)  with  a  like 
chevron,  but  otherwise  resembling  the  Atlantic  bird.  In 
the  same  waters  two  other  fine  species  are  also  found  (8. 
fUehtri  and  SL  delUn),  one  of  which  (the  latter)  also 
inhabits  the  Arctic  coast  of  Russia  and  East  Finmark  and 
has  twice  reached  England.  The  Labrador  Duck  {S, 
iabndoria),  which  is  now  believed  to  be  extinct  (see  Birds, 
vol  iiL  p.  735),  also  belongs  to  this  group.  (a.  k.) 

EILENBURG,  a  town  of  Prussia,  in  the  province  of 
Saxony,  government  of  Mersebur;g^  and  circle  of  Delitssch, 
is  situated  on  an  island  formed  by  the  Mulde^  about  18^ 
miles  north-east  of  Leipsia  The  principal  structures  are 
the  hospital,  the  infinnaiy,  three  chnrdies,  and  the  castlei 
From  the  last-mentioned,  formerly  known  la  Dburg,  and  in 
the  time  of  Henry  the  Fowler  an  important  post  of  defence 
against  the  Sorbs  and  Wends,  the  town  received  its  name. 
Ae  industries  include  the  manufacture  of  chemicals,  cloth, 
quilting  calico,  cigars,  and  agricultural  implemenfai» 
bleaching,  dyeing,  wax-refining,  brick-makings  and  trade  in 
cittle.  In  the  neighbourhood  is  the  iron-foundiy  of 
Erwinhof.    The  population  was  10,312  in  1875 

EINBEOK,  or  Kucbbck,  a  town  of  Prussia,  in  the 
landroet  of  Hildesheim,  and  province  of  Hanover,  formerly 
chief  town  of  the  principality  of  Qmbenhagen,  is  situated 
on  the  Hme,  39  miles  south  of  Hanover.  It  possesses  a 
cathedral,  five  churches,  a  Jewish  synagogue^  a  {>ro- 
gymnasium  and  other  schools,  and  several  endowed  in- 
stitutions. Among  the  manufactures  are  linen  and  woollen 
goods,  spun  stockings,  carpets,  sugar,  leather,  cigars, 
chemicals,  and  beer,  for  which  last  the  place  waa^once 
famous.    Population  in  1875,  6384. 

Einbeck  owei  its  riw  to  the  fivqaent  pilgrinumpet  msde  in  early 
timet  to  the  '*  Blood  of  the  Savionr  "  at  the  cathedral  chaoel.  It 
vaa  a  fortified  Hanae  town,  and  in  1542  joined  the  SnuicaldieiieagQe. 
On  March  24, 1C20,  it  was  taken  by  Pappenheim,  and  on  October 
14,  1041.  by  Piccoloraini;  and  daring  tne  Seven  Yean'  War  it  waa 
repeatedly  ocenpied  by  the  French. 

EINSIEDELN^  a  town  in  the  canton  of  Schwya,  in 

Switzerland,  situated  in  the  valley  of  the  Sihl,  eight  miles 

N.N.E  of  Schwy2.     The  Benedictine  abbey  of  Einsiedeln, 

founded  about  the  middle  of  the  9th  century,  was  several 

times  partially  or  wholly  destroyed  by  fire.     The  present 

edifice,  in  the  Italian  style,  was  erected  in  1704-19,  and 

standi  at  an  elevation  of  2985  feet  above  sea-leveL     It 

contains  a  library  of  40,000  volumes,  1190  manuscripts, 

and  1015  incunabula,  and  in  connection  with  it  are  a 

priests'  seminary,  a    gymnasium,   and  a   lycenm.     The 

emperors  Otto  the  Great  and  Ilcnry  IL  made  valuable 

presents  to  the  abbey,  and  in  1274  Rndolf  of  Hapabuig 


created  the  abbot  a  priiiea.    The  tramur 


n^MBBBia 

by  the  Firench  in  ITtS.  Tk&  abbfljhat  fot  tm/Mm\m 
noted  for  ita  aacrad  image  of  tha  viigiii,  irinch  Wafi  ti 
it  yeariy  an  avaraga  of  150,000  pilnim%  cUsfly  oa  ^ 
14th  of  September.  Moat  of  the  Imfldiiip  of  fiawdih 
are  inns  for  the  entertainment  of  Che  pilgmi^  with  vka 
the  inhabitanta  trafBe  in  missals,  aaered  mtimt,  nmau, 
crucifizea,  and  medaDiona.  The  Beloimer  Zwiq^  pnsdri 
at  EinsJedeln  in  1516-16,  and  not  far  frain  the  tova  ii  tb 
house  where  Paracelaiia  ia  aaid  tokftTe  been  bon.  PMnIi- 
tion  about  7650. 

EISENACH,  the  chief  town  of  the  Ssensdi  dna 
and  of  the  adminJatratitie  dapaitmtnt  of  Ban-WsBfr 
Eiranaeh,  liea  in  a  romantie  dUtriet  aft  ihb  north-wol  mi 
of  the  Thuringtan  wood.  It  ia  aitoalid  oa  thi  Hdm^ 
at  the  junction  of  the  Thnringian  and  Wana  tmlwan  f^ 
44  miles  west  from  Weimar.  In  ila  iMiglbboaifaaod  iptb 
Wartbmif,  where  lAther  on  hia  ntam  fnm  tie  Dirt  tf 
Worms  waa  impriaoned,  and  whan  froat  Hay  1921  ti 
March  1532  he  devoted  htmaelf  lo  fha  tiaaihlioa  cf  At 
Biblei  On  a  high  roek  on  tha  aonlh  aide  of  tta  tova  m 
the  mina  of  the  caatia  of  Midalatoin.  Hiwieh  ii  lb 
birth-phice  of  Sebastian  Badb,  and  ha  and  Lather  m 
educated  at  ita  gymnaaittn,  than  tta  Latin  adoaL  Amn 
the  public  bnildinga  m^  ba  manlionad  tha  toww  ef  & 
Nicholas,  tha  eaaUa,  rebnill  in  174S,  and  tha  fanhm, 
erected  in  1641.  Eiaenadi  htt  a  nannfaeCanr  fir  cBttoa 
cloth,  and  a  large  wooDen  and  aavaral  other  mSm  Fapsb 
tton  in  1875, 16,166. 

EISENBERO,  a  town  in  tha  weal  didaof  atdadi^d 
Saae-Altenbnrg;  and  34  mika  W.aW.  of  JduAn^  h'n 
very  <dd,  and  haa  changed  poaaaaaoia  Bora  4an  mm,  tat 
waa  joined  to  Saxe-Altanbn^  in  1826.  II  poaMM  m  dl 
castle  and  a  beanttfnl  dinr^  Ha  indnahriaa  aia  priawfiny 
woollen  and  porcelain  naanffaelnieB,  Bni  waaviaft  ui 
shoe-mahinj^    Fopnlalion  in  1876^  6509L 

EISENBUBQ,  orYAa  YiBman^  a  eoantj  of  Wain 
Hungary,  on  tha  B^yrian  fronliv,  indoaad  on  thsaorii 
caat,  and  aooth  by  the  eonntiaa  of  Sonnn,  Vos^dn,  mi 
Szala,  and  on  the  weal  If  tha  Sigrrian  ciida  «f  0^ 
Ita  area  ia  1536  gaogr.  aotttin  Biiiaa.  TkBmAmamttmm 
in  tha  west  and  aondiy  tha  land  ia  genan^  tetflla  He 
chief  river  ia  tha  Baah^  vhU  noKiaa  «a  Kib 
Sorok,  GyongyOa,  and  other  atranna.  Tha  aitanl  mi 
agricultural  prodncta  touUk  of  aoal^  BiMnl  vala^ 
qnickailver,  com,  wina^  frni^  and  tolwDeok  Qtmt,  vdi 
fowl,  and  fish  are  alao  plantifaL  Tba  popdrtfaa  ia  1!7V 
amounted  to  331,602^  of  whom  lOir^y  Ifctaaluailii  «• 
Roman  Oatholici^  tha  laal  ohio^y  IVpiaalanti  mi  Jf*^ 
According  to  nationalify  obont  140^000  «a  li«"^ 
120,000  .Oeraiao%  and  tha 
SlovaksL  '  Tha  prine^  tofwn  ia  SaimhaAi^  or 
Anger. 

EISENSTADT,  orKn-lCiBSOV, 
Hungary,  jn  tha  Hnmgf  or  eoanir  of  Sosron  or  Mm* 
bur^in  47*  51*  K.  lat  and  ir  aO^B.  le^ii  olMtalMtki 
foot  of  the  Leitha  monntain  nngikBol  far  tan  4b  n«tbak 

of  Lake  Nenaiedl,  26  mOoB  aK  of  ViiHM    Ihilmii 

famons  aa  being  tiia  aeolof 

of  Kis-Marton  u  ona  of  tha 

was  built  by  Prince  Faai^ 

but  was  improved  and 

which  is  veiy  latge^  hat 

scrvatoriea,  contaiidag  BM^f 

phmta.    The  town  itailf  ia  vaDad 

main  atreeta,  with  an  old  ohnnki  

and  mooastoriea  of  tha  ftfilfcow  of  CkmiH  mAd^ 
Frandacana.    To  An  noith  of  tfm 
sive  aoologiool 
to  2476. 
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-  SISLEBEN  (Latio,  Itiebia),  tha  diief  town  of  the 
Ifftimfirid  circle,  in  the  goyeniment  of  Menebnrgi  province 
of  Saxony,  Pnueia,  ii  mtnated  on  the  railway  from  EDille 
to  Nordhaoaen  and  Caaael,  1 8  miles  west  from  Halle.  It  con- 
atsts  of  an  old  and  a  new  town,  the  former  being  snrronnded 
bj  waUa.  In  the  vicinity  are  eztensiTe  copper  and  ailver 
mines,  and  the  town  itself  possesses  smelting  fnmaoes, 
wewtnX  breweries,  and  manufactories  of  linen,  tobacco,  and 
saltpetre.  Among  its  principal  buildings  are— the  old  castle; 
the  church  of  St  Andrews,  which  contains  numerous  monu- 
ments of  the  counts  of  Mansfield ;  the  church  of  St  Paul 
and  St  Peter,  in  which  is  the  font  where  Luther  waa 
baptized;  the  Royal  QymnasiuL^  founded  by  Luther 
ahortly  before  his  death  in  1546;  and  the  hospitaL  Eitleben 
is  celebrated  as  the  place  where  Luther  waa  bom  and  died. 
The  house  in  which  he  was  born  was  burned  in  1689,  but 
was  rebuilt  in  1693  as  a  free  school  for  orphans ;  that  in 
which  he  died  has  lately  been  renovated,  and  his  death- 
chamber  is  still  preserved. 

Tht  first  mention  of  Eisleben  datei  from  the  11th  ccntair. 
Porizig  the  ioeorreotion  of  the  peennti  in  1625,  it  wm  pertly 
deetroyed,  end  it  wes  immediately  efter  this  that  the  new  town  was 
founded.  In  1780,  when  the  conntship  of  Mansfield  became 
extinct,  Eideben  came  into  the  poesession  of  Saxony,  and  in  1816 
of  Prnssia.    The  population  in  1876  was  14,878. 

EISTEDDFOD,  Yb  (plaral  EitUddfodau),  the  national 
bardic  congress  of  Wales,  the  objects  of  which  are  to 
encourage  bardism  and  music  and  the  general  literature  of 
tlie  Welsh,  to  maintain  the  Welsh  language  and  customs  of 
the  conntry,  and  to  foster  and  cultivate  a  patriotic  spirit 
amongst  the  people.  This  institution,  so  peculiar  to  Wales, 
b  of  very  ancient  origin.^  The  term  EitUd^fod^  however, 
which  means  "  a  session  "  or  "  sitting,"  waa  probably  not 
applied  to  bardic  congresses  before  the  12th  century. 

The  Eisteddfod  in  its  present  character  appears  to  have 
originated  in  the  time  of  Owain  ap  Maxen  Wledig,  who  at 
the  close  of  the  4th  century  was  elected  to  &e  chief 
.  sovereignty  of  the  Britons  on  the  departure  of  the  Romans. 
It  was  at  this  time,  or  soon  af terwutls,  that  the  laws  and 
usages  of  the  Qorsedd  were  codified  and  remodelled,  and  its 
snotto  of  "  Y  gwir  yn  erbyn  y  byd  "  (The  truth  against  the 
world)  given  to  it  "  Chairs  ^  (with  which  the  Eisteddfod 
as  a  national  institution  is  now  inseparably  connected)  were 
also  established,  or  rather  perhaps  resuscitated  about  the 
same  time.  The  chair  was  a  kind  of  convention  where 
disciples  were  trained,  and  bardic  matters  discussed  pre- 
paratory to  the  great  Qorsedd,  each  chair  having  a  distinc- 
tive motto.  There  are  now  existing  four  chairs  in  Wales, — 
namely,  the  '^  rojral "  chair  of  Powys,  whose  motto  is  "  A 
laddo  a  leddir "  (He  that  slayeth  shall  be  slain) ;  that  of 
Qwent  and  Glamorgan,  whose  motto  is  "  Daw  a  phob 
daioni"  (Qod  and  all  goodness);  that  of  Dyfed,  whose 
motto  is  *'  Calon  wrth  galon,"  (Heart  with  heart) ;  and 
that  of  Gwyncdd,  or  North  Wales,  whose  motto  is"  lesu," 
•r  '*0  lesul  na'd  gamwaith"  (Jesus,  or  Oh  Jesus  1  suffer 
not  iniquity). 

The  first  Eisteddfod  of  which  any  account  seems  to  have 
descended  to  na  was  one  held  on  the  banks  of  the  Conway 
in  the  6  th  century,  under  the  auspices  of  Maelgwn  Gwy- 
nedd,  prince  of  North  Wales.  Maelgwn  on  this  occasion, 
in  Older  to  prove  the  superiority  of  vocal  song  over  in- 
strumental music,  is  recorded  to  have  offered  a  reward  to 
such  bards  and  minstrels  as  should  swim  over  the  Conway. 
There  were  several  competitors,  but  on  their  arrival  on 

*  According  to  the  Welsh  Triads  and  other  historical  reeoids,  the 
Ovntdd  or  assembly  (an  essential  part  of  the  modem  Eisteddfod,  firom 
vhleh  indeed  the  latter  sprung)  is  as  old  at  least  as  the  time  of  Prydain 
the  eon  of  Aedd  the  Qreat,  who  lired  manj  centnriee  before  tb<i 
Chriatiaa  era.  Upon  the  destruction  of  the  political  asoeaodeney  of 
the  Dmida,  the  Qorsedd  lost  its  political  importance,  though  it  seems 
to  bare  long  afterwards  retained  its  institutional  eharacter  as  the 
■edinm  for  presening  the  laws,  dootrinee,  and  traditions  of  bardism. 


the  Opposite  shore,  the  harpers  found  themselves  unable  to 
play,  owing  to  the  injury  their  harps  had  sustained  from 
the  water,  while  the  bards  were  in  as  good  tune  as  over. 
King  Cadwaladr  also  presided  at  an  Eisteddfod  about  tho 
middle  of  the  7th  century. 

Grifiith  ap  Cynan,  prince  of  North  Wales,  who  had  been 
bom  in  Ireland,  brought  with  him  from  that  countiy  many 
Irish  musicians,  who  greatly  improved  the  music  of  Wales. 
During  his  long  reign  of  56  years  he  offered  great  en- 
couragement to  bards,  harpers,  and  minstrels,  and  framcvl 
a  code  of  laws  for  their  better  regulation.  He  held  nti 
Eisteddfod  about  the  beginning  of  the  12th  century  at 
Caerwys  in  Flintshire,  ^to  which  there  repaid  all  tho 
musicians  of  Wales,  and  some  also  from  England  and  Scot- 
land." For  manv  years  afterwards  the  EiBtoddfod  a^^peara 
to  have  been  held  triennially,  and  to  have  enforced  tho 
rigid  observance  of  the  enactments  of  Griffith  ap  Qjnan. 
The  places  at  which  it  was  generally  held  were  Aberffraw, 
formerly  the  royal  seat  of  the  princes  of  NorUi  Wales ; 
Dynevor,  the  royal  castle  of  the  princes  of  South  Wales ; 
and  Mathrafal,  tiie  royal  palace  of  the  princes  of  Powys ; 
and  in  later  times  Caerwys  in  Flintslure  received  that 
honourable  distinction,  it  having  been  the  princely  resi- 
dence of  Llewelyn  the  Last  Some  of  these  Euteddfodau 
were  conducted  in  a  style  of  great  magnificence,  under  the 
patronage  of  the  native  princes.  At  Christmas  1107, 
Cadwgan,  the  son  of  Bleddyn  ap  Qynfyn,  prince  of  Powyi^ 
hold  an  Eisteddfod  in  Cardigan  Castle^  to  which  he  invited 
the  bards,  harpers,  and  minstrels,  "  the  best  to  be  found 
in  all  Wales ;"  and  "  he  gave  them  chairs  and  subjects  of 
emulation  according  to  &e  custom  of  the  feasts  of  King 
Arthur.*  In  1176  Rhys  ab  Gruffydd,  prince  of  South 
Wales,  held  an  Eisteddfod  in  the  same  castle  on  a  scale  of 
still  greater  magnificence,  it  having  been  proclaimed,  wo 
are  told,  a  year  before-  it  took  place,  *'  over  Wales,  Eng- 
land, Scotland,  Ireland,  and  many  other  countries." 

On  the  annexation  tof  Wales  to  England,  Edward  I. 
deemed  it  politic  to  sanction  the  bardic  Ssteddfod  by  hia 
famons  statute  of  Rhuddlan.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  III. 
Ifor  Hael,  a  South  Wales  chieftain,  held  one  at  his  man- 
Another  was  held  in  1451,  with  the  permission  of 


sion. 


the  king,  by  QrifiSth  ab  Nicholas  at  Carmarthen,  in  princely 
style,  where  Dafydd  ab  Edmund,  an  eminent  poet,  sig- 
nalized himself  by  his  wonderful  powers  of  versification  in 
the  Welsh  metres,  and  whence  '*  he  carried  home  on  hi^ 
shoulders  the  silver  chair"  which  he  had  fairiy  won.  Several 
Eisteddfodau  were  held,  one  at  least  by  royal  mandate,  m 
the  reign  of  Heniy  VII.  In  1523  one  was  held  at  Caer- 
wys before  the  chiunberlain  of  North  Wales  and  othen^  by 
virtue  of  a  oonmiission  issued  by  Henry  VIIL  In  th3 
course  of  time,  through  relaxation  of  bardic  disdpllne,  iho 
profession  was  assumed  by  unqualified  persons,  to  the  great? 
detriment  of  the  regular  bards.  Accordingly  in  1567 
Queen  Elizabeth  issued  a  commission  for  holding  an  Eis- 
teddfod at  (Caerwys  in  the  following  year,  which  was  duly 
held,  when  degrees  were  conferred  on  55  candidates,  includ- 
ing 20  harpersL  From  the  terms  of  the  royal  proclamatioa 
we  find  that  it  waa  th«>n  customary  to  bestow  **  a  silver 
harp "  on  the  chief  of  the  faculty  of  musicians,  as  it  had 
been  usual  to  reward  the  chief  bard  with  '*  a  silver  chair.** 
This  was  the  last  Eisteddfod  appointed  by  royal  commis- 
sion, but  several  others  of  some  importance  were  held 
during  the  16th  and  17th  centuries,  uxiderthe  patronage  of 
the  earl  of  Pembroke,  Sir  Richard  Neville,  and  other 
influential  persons.  AJnongst  these  the  last  of  anyparti- 
cular  note  was  one  held  in  Bewper  Castle,  Glamoigan,  by 
Sir  Richard  Basset  in  1681. 

During  the  succeeding  130  years  Welsh  nationality  waa 
at  its  lowest  ebb,  and  no  general  Eisteddfod  on  a  large 
scale  appears  to  have  been  held  until  1819,  though  sevenl 
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imuill  oMt  wtn  held  irnder  tLa  ucpicM  of  the  GwjMd- 
dttfirm  Hrxaetjf  etUbiUbdd  in  1771, — tb*  moit  importaat 
Uiiifs  tboM  ftt  Corwen  (1789),  6t  A»p}i  (1790;,  ud 
Cwffwyi  (1708). 

At  ilM  cl'jto  td  the  Napoleonic  wtn,  however,  there  wu 
ft  ganerml  re? iral  of  Webh  nationality,  and  nuxneroiis  WeUh 
literary  aodeties  were  eetabliiihfd  thxonghont  Walea,  and  in 
the  principal  Engliah  towna.  A  large  Eiiteddfod  was  held 
vnder  diatinguiihed  patronage  at  Oimarthen  in  1819,  and 
from  that  time  to  the  preaeot  they  have  been  held,  almoat 
without  intenniasion,  annually,  aereral  of  them  bebg 
under  vojtX  patronage.  The  following  la  a  liat  of  the  prin- 
cipal Eiatedafodaa  atnee  that  date: — 

1820,  WrvjOiam :  1821,  Canunron ;  1822,  Bnem ;  1828,  Car- 
marthcn ;  1824,  Weldipool ;  1826,  Breeoo ;  1828*  Denbigh  ; 
1832,  Heaumftrit;  1884,  Cardiff;  1885,  Lbnerchymedd ;  1830, 
LireqMol ;  1838,  Marthyr ;  1889,  Lirerpool;  1840,  AbergiTenny ; 
1842.  Swaiun;  1846,  Abergarenny ;  1840,  AberAmw;  1850, 
Kbuddlan ;  1851,  Treniadoe ;  1853,  Lirerpool  and  Poftmadoc ; 
1HS4,  rmlnioa;  1855,  Diziu  IKawddwy,  Machraath,  and  Horriaton ; 
1858,  Llangollen  (memorable  for  ita  arckaie  character,  and  the 
altem}iU  then  made  to  rerire  the  ancient  ceremoniea  and  rntore 
the  anciect  Teetmenta  of  dmida,  barda,  and  oratea) ;  18J9,  MerUiyr ; 
1H80,  Denbigh;  1801.  Comray  and  Aberdare ;  1882,  Caraairon ; 
1803.  Siranaea  and  Rhyl ;  1804,  Llandndno ;  1805,  Aberystwith ; 
1800,  Cheater ;  1807, Carmarthen;  1808,  Knthin;  1S09,  Llanerchy- 
mfdd;  1870.  Rhyl;  1871,To«yn;  1872,  Portmadoc;  1873.. Hold; 
1874.  Ilangor;  1875,  Pwllheli;  1870,  Wrexham;  iJid  1877, 
i'arnarfon. 

DesiilcK  those,  innnmerable  local  Eiateddfodau  have  been 
been  held  daring  the  last  60  years. 

Tu  constitute  a  proTincial  Eisteddfod  it  ia  neceasary  that 
it  should  bo  proclaimed  by  a  graduated  baid  of  a  Gorsedd 
A  year  and  a  day  before  it  takes  place.  A  local  one  may 
lie  held  vrithout  such  a  proclamation.  A  provinciid 
ICiatoddfod  gonerally  lists  three,  sometimes  four  days, 
(luring  which  thousands  of  persons  of  all  classes  and  from 
all  parts  of  Wales  and  many  English  towns  attend.  Many 
of  these  being  unacquainted  with  the  Welsh  language,  a 
large  portion  of  the  public  proceedings  are  conducted  in 
Kuglish.  A  prssident  and  a  conductor  are  appointed  for  each 
day.  The  proceedings  commence  with  a  Qorsedd  meeting, 
opened  with  sound  of  trumpet  and  other  ceremonies,  at 
which  candidates  come  forwiud  and  receive  bardic  degrees 
after  satisfying  the  presiding  bard  as  to  their  fitness. 
At  the  iubeequent  meetings  the  president  gives  a 
brief  address ;  the  barda  follow  with  jxMtical  addresses ; 
adjudicatio:ia  are  made,  and  prisea  and  medals  with 
suitable  devices  are  given  to  the  successful  competitors 
for  poetical,  musical,  and  proee  compositions,  for  Uie  best 
choral  and  solo  singing,  and  singing  with  the  harp  or 
**  l>cnnUlion  singing  *'^  aa  it  is  called,  for  tlie  best  playing  on 
tho  \\tiT\y  or  stringed  or  wind  instruments,  as  well  as 
occisionally  for  the  best  specimens  of  handicraft  and 
art.  In  tho  oveuing  of  each  day  a  concert  ia  given,  gene- 
rally Attondod  by  very  large  qumbers.  The  great  day  of 
tho  Ki^unldfiHl  is  tho  "chair"  day — usually  the  third  or 
Ust  il:iy  —the  grand  event  of  the  Eisteddfod  being  tho 
aJin.lii\^tion  on  tho  chair  subject  and  the  chairing  a:id 
in\ostitato  of  tho  fortunate  winner.  This  is  the  highest 
cl;i\-t  if  :i  Welsh  Kml's  ambition.  The  ceremony  is  an 
imp. -.r:  ri'.o,  and  is  performed  with  aonnd  of  trumpet. 
^.  I'n TU'  LiTFR-iTiRE,  vol.  V.  pp.  318,  319,  and  for 
ou!h»'r»:n.*.  y  3-7.  (b.  w.*) 
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EJECTMEKT^in  English  law,  via  u  aetioii  for  tk  » 
cefnyof  the  pnaaesiinn  U  knd,  fcythsr  with  d—Mw  far 
the  wnogfol  withholding  thereof.  In  thi  rlfl  rliwiiiiiliin 
of  actional  ia  ical  or  penooal,  thia  waa  known  aa  a  mad 
action,  becaoae  ita  object  via  twofold^  tis.,  to  letow  telk 
the  realty  and  jwaooal  damagea.  Tibe  form  «f  Ae  i 
aa  it  pceviiled  in  the  Engliah  eonrta  down  to  the  '*' 
Iaw  Proeedm  Aet»  185S,  via  n  aeriee  of  itetion 
the  moal  mrnerkaWe  to  be  found  in  the  entire  bodlj  d 
Engliah  law.  The  loUoviag  outline  ia  eendeneed  f nsi  ths 
work  of  Mr  Sement  Adaina : — A,  the  penoa  cUauag 
title  to  land,  duiven  to  B,  the  peraon  in  jMnsssna^ 
a  dedaratlon  in  ^ectment^  in  which  C  end  U,  fctitiiiee 
peiBona,  are  ptelntiir  and  defendant  C  atatea  that  A  ka 
deviaed  the  land  to  him  for  a  tenn  of  yeaia»  and  that  hs 
has  been  onated  bj  D.  A  notiee  aigned  h^  D  inforaa  B 
of  the  proceedings,  and  adviaca  him  to  apply  to  he  Bida 
defendant  in  D'a  pbee^  aa  he,  D,  having  no  till^  doaa  boI 
intend  to  defend  the  anit  H  B  doee  not  ao  auply,  ji^^ 
ment  will  be  given  afijunat  D,  and  poaaeseion  of  kada  will 
be  given  to  A.  Bat  if  B  dose  nppjj,  the  eoot  alton  Ua 
to  defend  the  action  only  on  condition  that  ha  adatli  tk 
three  fictitiooa  avermenta— the  leaae,  the  entij,  mA  tk 
ouster— which,  together  with  titls^  are  the  foar  thia^ 
neceasary  to  maintain  an  action  of  ^ectment  Thiakaviag 
been  arranged,  the actioi proceeda,  Bbeing  madedsfwdsal 
instead  of  D.  The  namea  need  for  the  fictitioaa  paila* 
were  John  Doe,  pkintiff,  and  Bidiard  Boe^  daf  endaal,  wk 
waa  called  the  caanal  ejector.  The  explanation  ef  tka 
fflyatenooa  fietiona  ia  thia.  The  vrit  of  ^fKti^HitJhwmwm 
invented  abont  the  beginniag  of  the  raign  of  EdVHd  UL 
Bi  a  remedy  to  a  leaaee  who  lor  yean  had  been  ornnd  if 
liiaterm.  It  via  a  writ  of  trwapeaa,  and  canieddaigB^ 
but  in  ooorae  of  time  the  couxta  of  oooumb  kv  addsil 
thereto  "a  apeoiea  of  rsmedy  neither  varianled  by  tk 
original  writ  nor  demanded  hv  the  deeki^o^i^ajadr 
ment  to  recover  the  lenn  and  a  writ  of  poaaaBBian  tk» 
upon."  The  next  atep  via  to  extend  tho  laaa^y  lo  cbh 
ofdiapntedtitletofieeholdaL  Thia  vaa  dona  indkeclk  ly 
the  chumant  entering  on  the  knd  and  than  makiBf  a  MSB 

for  a  term  of  yeaia  to  another  peiaon  ;  for  it  m  entr  a 
term  that  conld  be  recovered  by  tho  acCkn,  and  tecmiaa 
term  required  actnalpoaaoseien  in  the  ipaBtK.  Iki 
remained  on  the  land^  and  the  next  penon  vka 
even  by  chance  waa  aoooonted  an  ^(eetor  ef  An  ka 
then  served  upon  him  a  writ  ef  tvaapaaa  lad  v 
The  case  then  went  to  trial  aa  on  a  eemmeB  ertioa  sf 
trespass ;  and  the  claimant*a  titk»  heinf  tho  tel  fiwrfoiia 
of  the  lessee's  right»  was  thnainttact^datenuMd.  Thm 
proceedings  might  take  pkee  witkMt  the  kDowk4|i  if  tk 
peraon  really  in  posaesaion ;  and  tepraf«t  Aeahnet si  Ik 
action  a  mle  waa  kid  down  thai  Oa  pUuatiff : 
must  give  notice  to  the  party  m  paaaBaBson,  ^e 
then  come  in  and  defend  the  action.  WkM  tkt 
came  into  general  nae  aa  a  mode  of  trying^  tiaete  ins- 
holds,  the  actnal  entry,  kee^  and  analBr  vkA  aws 
necessary  to  fonnd  the  actiim  were  atteaded  wfth  ■■■ 
inconvenienc^  and  accordiagiy  Utd  CtofJtiM  Mk 

during  the  Protectorate  aabalilalad  for  tkmi  thi 

averments  already  doaeribed.^  Iha  actiaa  if  MctBMl  ■ 
now  only  a  cnrioaity  of  lagal 
were  swept  away  l^  the  ^ 
1S02.    A  form  of  writ  waa 
in   possession  of  the   dispated 
all  persons  entitled  to  defend  the 
that  tho  plaintiff  claimed  to  be  ~ 
required  to  appear  in  comt  to  (' 
j'rf*pertv  or  such  part  cf  it  aa 
,  tlie  fcriri  of  the  writ  and  m  aa  _ 

■  stlU differed  from othecactkaik    IklMwIftheJi 
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A^t,  187.*^,  all  actions  are  began  and  carried  on  in  the  tome 
manner,  and  nn  action  for  the  recovery  of  land  will,  with 
very  few  ezcvptions,  proceed  in  the  aame  manner  as  any 
Either  action. 

EKATERINBURG,  or  YEKATERnrBURO,  a  town  of 
Asiatic  Russia,  at  the  liead  o(  a  department  in  the  province 
of  Perm,  on  the  Siberian  highway,  about  238  miles  to  the 
south-east  of  Perm,  in  56*  49'  N.  lat  and  eO"*  35'  R  long. 
It  is  situated  near  the  eastern  skirt  of  the  Ural  Mountains, 
and  occupies  both  banks  of  the  Luet,  which  is  there  crossed 
by  a  dam  ond  forms  a  valuable  reservoir  for  industrial  pur- 
|K>ses.  In  1834  it  was  made  the  seat  of  a  suffragan  bishop, 
And  it  has  long  been  the  head-quarters  of  the  administration 
of  the  mines,  not  only  for  the  immediate  neighbourhood, 
but  aUo  for  the  Bogosloff,  Qoroblagodut,  Perm,  Zlato- 
astoff,  and  Kam-Yutkin  districts.  The  streets  are  broad 
and  regubr,  and  several  of  the  houses  of  palatial  propor- 
tions. There  are  two  cathedrals — St  Catherine's  foondod  in 
1 7  58,  and  Epipliany  in  1774,  with  more  than  adozen  churches 
and  a  monastery,  two  gymnasiums,  a  departmental  school, 
a  city  infirmary,  a  workmen's  hospital,  an  almshouse,  a 
children's  home,  a  prison,  a  theatre,  and  a  museum  opened 
in  1853.  Besides  the  Government  mint  for  copper  coinage, 
which  dates  from  1735,  the  Government  engineering 
workH,  and  the  imperial  factory  for  the  polishing  of 
malachite,  ja<(per,  marble,  porphyry,  and  other  ornamental 
stones,  the  industrial  establishmeuts  comprise  tallow- 
factories,  poap-work.s,  glue-work<*,  rope-^orks,  distilierieSi 
]K>ttciie<t,  and  carnage  factories.  The  trade  is  very  exten- 
hive,  especially  in  cattle,  grain,  iron,  woollen  and  silk  stuffs, 
and  colonial  wares ;  and  besides  a  weekly  market  there  are 
two  annual  fails.  The  population  in  1860  numbered* 
19,832,  mostly  bcloiiging  to  tho  Greek  Church,  only  47 
being  Catholics,  IDS  Protestants,  and  36  Mahometans;  in 
1S71  it  had  increased  to  25,:233. 

Eknt^rinUnr;;  took  it«  origin  from  the  mininj^  eatiibli^hincnt* 
fiiuii'led  on  tl)c  spot  hy  Piter  I.  in  1723,  and  recetred  its  name  in 
lioijour  of  Catharine  I.  Iti  dcvcIo]>mfnt  teas  greatly  promoted  in 
17C3  bj  the  Siberian  highway,  which  till  then  had  passed  by 
Vi-i'khoturir,  being  diverted  so  as  to  pass  through  it ;  and  the 
gro^lual  extension  of  niinint(  operations  iu  the  district  has  main* 
trtined  its  pros|>erity.  In  1781  the  tovn  was  tmnsferrcd  from  the 
Tul>olsk  di  i»artmcnt  to  the  eovcrnment  of  Perm,  and  in  1863 
]>\«vd  from  tke  jnrindictton  of  the  Administration  of  Mines  to  the 
ordinary  eivil  jnrindiction. 

i:KATEl:rXODAn,  the  chief  town  of  the  Kussian 
l^ovemmcnt  of  Kuban,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Kuban, 
iioar  the  coufluenco  of  the  Karasuk,  in  45*  3'  N.  lat  and 
38'  30"  E.  lonp:.,  1400  miles  from  St  Petersburg  and  655 
north  west  of  Tifli.s.  It  is  badly  built  on  a  swampy  site 
c-xpoAod  to  the  inundations  of  the  riVer  ;  and  its  houses, 
with  few  exceptions,  aro  slight  structures  of  wood  and 
jdastcr.  Six  clmrches,  a  g}-mnasium,  two  schools,  and  a 
hospital  are  the  principal  public  buildings.  Noae  of  the 
industrial  cstablislnncnts,  which  comprise  soap-works, 
tanneries,  brick-works,  and  potteries,  are  of  more  than  local 
importance  ;  but  there  is  a  Tair  trade  in  horses,  cattJ^*, 
cheep,  wool,  and  fr«li.  In  the  neighbourhood  is  a  large 
garden  and  orchard  maintained  by  the  Government  for  tH 
encouragement  of  horticulture.  Tho  to\^Ti  dates  from  tho 
reism  of  Catherine  IL,  when  in  1792  the  Zaporogian 
Cossacks  were  transferred  to  the  Kuban  district  In  18G0 
the  population  amounted  to  0G20,  mainly  Cossacks ;  in 
1871  it  was  l7Xr22. 

EKATKRlNOSLAFFjOrEKATERINOSLAVSKATAOUBEE- 

HiE,  a  government  of  Soutliern  Russia,  which  lies  partly  to 
the  W.  of  the  I)nici)cr,  stretches  E.  to  the  Doneti  and  the 
Kalmius,  and  in  the  S.  reaches  the  Sea  of  AzofT  between 
the  mouths  of  the  DcTdd  and  the  Kalmius.  It  is  watered 
by  the  Dnieper  for  2 '20  miles,  and  bounded  by  the  Donets 
for  132.     The  district  of  Rosstoff',  lying  round  the  htiad  of 


the  QvlU  of  Taganrog,  though  natoraUy  a  portion  of  tha 
Ooontry  of  the  Don,  ia  alio  'aaaigned  to  EkatariaoaUdt 
According  to  the  miiitaiy  surrey,  the  area  of  the  govern- 
ment 18  26,095  square  miles,  or  59,185  square  versts  ; 
according  to  Schweizer,  only  25,644  square  muea,  or  58,338 
square  versts.     Its  snrface  is  a  steppe-like  pbun,  relieved 
liere  and  there  by  conbiderable  elevations,  and  traversed  by 
deep  ravines  and  river  courses.     The  most  important  range 
of  hills,  or  those  forming  the  water-shed  between  the  tribu- 
tarien  of  the  Donetz  and  the  independent  affluents  of  the 
Sea  of  Axoff,  attains  no  greater  height  than  530  feet  above 
soa-leveL     A  line  drawn  from  near  the  mouth  of  the  Orel 
parallel    vrith    the    Dnieper    as    far   aa   the    town    of 
Ekaterinoslaff,  and  thence  to  the  village  of  Karaknb  en  the 
Kalmius,  divides  the  government  into  two  geological  dis- 
tricts, of  which  the  south- western  is  distinguished  by 
crystalline  and  the  north-eastem  by    sedimentary  rockii 
Of  the  former  the  predominant  variety  is  gneiss,  inter- 
rupted by  numerous  npheavals  of  granite,  syenite,  diorite, 
and  serpentine.     The  htter  belong  to  several  different 
formations.    Carboniferous  strata  occupy  the  greater  port 
of  the  districts  of  Slavianoserbsk  and  Bakhmut  and  part  of 
Pavlogradsk  and  Alexandrofsk;  Permian  strata  occnr  within 
a    very  limited  area  in   Bakhmutsk;  Cretaceous  strata 
form  a  narrow  strip  along  the  northern  boundary  of  the 
government  from  fiakhmutak  to  the  confluence  of  the 
Orelka  and  the  Orel ;  and  Tertiary  strata  extend  througli 
nearly  all  the  district  of  Kovomoskoff  and  the  southern 
part  of  Pavlogmdsk.    The  mineral  deposits  of  the  govern- 
ment are  of  great  value.     Anthracite  and  coal  are  diit- 
tributed  along    the  northern    Donetz,   the    Lugau,  the 
Miuschik,  the  Kalmius,  and  varions  other  streoms.    Tho 
quantity  of  coal  obtained  in  1861   exceeded  1,200,100 
pud^     Iron  ore  is  present  in  tho  same  districts,  and  is 
successfully  worked  in  several  places,  as  at  the  Qovemment 
establishments  on  the  Lugan.     ^Excellent  whetstone  is 
procured  in  the  Slavionoserbsk  district,  and  transported 
throughout  Ru&sia.  '  Asbestos,  millstones,  gypsum,  marl, 
and  rock  salt,  03  well  as  building  materials,  are  among  the 
minor  products.     Thero  are  altogether  abftut  200  lakte  in 
the  government,  the  ^  largest,  which  is  called  the  Soleni' 
Liman  or  Salt  Lagoon,  though  the  water  is  fresh,  has  on 
area  of  nearly  three  r.quore  miles ;  and  next  in  size  is  tho 
Tememitz  lake  near  Rostoff.     Tho  soil  is  for  tho  most  pait 
very  fertile,  and  agriculture  is  the  priucipai  occupation. 
Wheat  is  the  staple  cereal,  and  forms  an  important  article 
of  export ;  but  rye,  barley,  and  millet  are  cultivated  for 
local  consumption  and  distillation.     Since  about  1850  the 
culture  of  flax  has  attained  considerable  im|)ortancc ;  wUd 
rape-seed  is  also  exported,  and  in  small  quantities  hemp 
and  tho  sunflower  are  grown.     Tlie  sloe  thorn  is  very 
abundant,  and  the  fruit  i»  manufactured  into  a  wine 
called  Terevka.-    The  German  colonists  of  Khorlitz  and 
Alexandrovka    and    tho    Greeks   of    Blariupol    cultivate 
tobacco — the  former  principally  a  poor  American  variety 
for  local  consumption,   the    latter   Turkish  for   export. 
Potatoes  are  grown  only  in  gardens,  as  to  plant  them  in  the 
fluids  is  regarded  as  prejudicial.     Horticulture  is  poorly 
developed,   but  there    are   beautiful  public   gardens  at 
Toganrog  and  Ekaterinoslaff,  the  Petrofski  park  in   the 
former  city  being  also  the  oldest  in  the  government     About 
7,209,000  acres,  or  45  per  cent  of  the  territory  of  the 
government,  is  devoted  to  pasturage;  and  in  1861  there 
were   2,670,000    sheep,   730,000  neat,   200,000  horsoa. 
Only  about  two  per  cent  of  the  surface  is  occupied  by 
wood,  and  even  that  ia  almost  exclusively  confined  to  the 
river  courses,  especially  of  the  Samara  and  the  Dnieper. 
The  trees    are  almost    exclusively  deciduous,  oak  pre- 
dominating, and  elm,  larch,  black  popUr,  poplar,  and 
aspen  oocairing. 
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Ib  1860  Uit  totel  popnUtion  wai  1.138.740,  nn.l  in  l?r:. 
1,8S1,482.  At  the  foAner  data  there  were  about  35,000  Greeks  i 
mora  than  2S,000  Jewa,  more  than  20,000  Oennonf,  19,000  Arnir>. 
niane,  9000  Moldariana  and  Wallachianis  7000  Poles,  7000  Lithu* 
aniana.  600  Benriane,  and  6000  Gipsies ;  while  the  Little  Rossisnt 
and  the  Great  Russians  stood  to  each  other  in  th^  ratio  of  83  to  17. 
Upwanls  of  6500  were  Russian  dissenters  or  Raskolniks,  20,818 
rrotcstnnts,  and  7040  Catholics.  Two  cities  onlj,  RostoflT  and 
Taganrog  had  more  than  80.000  inhabitants ;  four,  Ekaterinovlaff, 
NShichcmn,  Bakhrout,  and  Petrokorka,  had  upwards  of  10,000 ; 
antl  several,  such  as  Novomoskofsk,  Parlograd,  Mariupol,  and  Aioff 
hod  more  than  6000. 

£EAT£BiN08LiiFF,  a  towD  of  European  Runia,  capital  of 
the  aboTe  government,  is  situftted  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Dnieper,  at  a  height  of  210  feet  above  the  eea,  984  miles 
from  St  Petersbnrg  and  600  from  Moscow,  in  48*  2V  N. 
lat  and  34*  4'  E.  long.  If  the  enbarb  of  Novi  Koindak 
bo  iiidnded,  it  extends  for  npwards  of  four  miles  along  the 
river,  and  its  average  breadth  is  about  1}  miles.  The 
oldest  part  lies  very  low,  and  is  consequently  much  exposed 
to  floods.  Contiguous  to  the  town  on  the  north-west  is 
the  royal  village  of  Novi  Maidani  or  the  New  Factories, 
and  in  the  south-east  Kazannaya  Mandrikovka.  Only 
about  200  houses  aro  built  of  stone.  The  bishop's  palace, 
eight  churches,  a  Raskolnik  place  of  worship,  a  syna- 
gogue and  four  Jewish  oratories,  a  gymnasium,  a  library, 
and  several  benevolent  institutions,  make  up  the  list  of 
the  public  buildings.  The  house  now  occupied  by  the 
Nobles'  Club  was  formerly  occupied  by  Potemkin.  Among 
the  industrial  establishments  are  brickworks,  foundries, 
flour-mills,  and  numerous  tallow-boileries  and  soap-works. 
The  general  trade  b  rather  restricted  by  th^  position  of  the 
town  above  the  rapids  of  the  Dnieper;  but  there  is  a 
very  extensive  trade  in  wood.  Three  yearly  markets  are 
hold,  at  the  largest  of  which  the  movement  amounts  to 
upwards  of  2,200,000  roubles.  Population  in  1861, 18,881, 
of  whom  8472  were  Jews;  in  1871,  24,267. 

On  tho  site  of  the  town  of  Ekaterinoslafr  there  forraerij  stood 
the  Polish  castle  of  Koindak,  built  in  1035  by  the  French  seneral 
Bcauplan.  The  Cossacks,  having  destroyed  the  castle,  founded  the 
Tillages  of  Old  and  New  Koindak  and  PoMtza.  In  1786,  the 
town  was  established  by  Potemkin,  and  in  the  following  year  the 
empress,  Catherine  II.,  with  her  own  hand  laid  the  foundation 
stone  of  the  Cathedral  of  the  Transfiguration.  The  schemes  of 
Potemkin  for  the  extennion  of  the  city  were  neglected  after  his 
d«Ui,  and  Paul  I.  changed  the  Terr  name  into  Novo  Rossiesk. 
The  original  name  was  rf  stored  in  1502,  and  the  city  raised  to  its 
present  rank.  In  1830,  the  cathedral  was  built  on  the  site 
originally  proposed,  but  according  to  a  less  ezteasivs  scale. 

EKHMIN,  or  AKniiiy,a  town  of  Upper  Egypt,  a  short 
distauco  from  the  right  bank  of  the  Nile,  lietween  two 
and  three  miles  above  Suhag.  It  is  a  place  of  about 
3000  or  4000  inhabitants,  has  several  mosques  and  two 
Coptic  churches,  maintains  a  weekly  market,  and  manufac- 
tures shawls  and  checked  cotton.  Outside  of  the  walls  are 
tho  ruins  of  two  ancient  temples,  one  of  which,  identified 
by  an  inscription  of  the  12th  year  of  the  emperor  Trajan 
as  that  of  Pan,  was  regarded  by  Abulfeda  as  among  the 
most  important  in  Egypt 

Ekiimin.  in  Cnptish  Khmin  or  8hmln,  is  the  ancient  Chemmis 
or  Panoprtii^,  cl.iif  town  of  the  Chrmmite  nome  in  tho  Thebaid, 
and,  acconliii^  to  8tra>>o,  inluibitnl  by  skilful  stone-cutters  and 
linrn-wearrri.  It  was  reputed  one  of  the  oldest  cities  in  tho 
country.  Hfrodotus  particularly  mentions  a  temple  of  Perseus, 
and  aairrts  that  the  irihnbit.intf  ?pl(>bratcd  gpnnaatic  games  in 
honour  of  thinhfrn;  )>iit  it  has  not  lK*«n  aBcortainc«l  to  which  of 
the  Eevptl.in  /,"vN  this  arrount  Rhonbi  bo  nsrif^rd.  Panopolis 
proKibly  diCftyc'l  t\ith  t)ic  rise  of  Thcbc«,  snd  long  after  it  suneivd 
i^rvittly  at  tho  Iinnl-i  of  tho  Arab  inradert.  At  the  time  of 
rococke'ii  visit  in  1738,  it  was  still  the  neat  of  a  powerful  emir, 
who  siti'ndr^l  his  protection  to  the  Coptic  Catholics ;  but  the 
dyn.Mtv  is  Ion;»  o;:o  txtinrt,  lravin;i  nothin;;  liut  itJ  traditions  and 
MpulchrM  bi'Iiiiid.  Nonnn*.  the  (»nik  jK»et,  was  bom  at  Chcm- 
mu  in  410,  and  Nestor ius  diod  and  was  buried  there  about  447. 

EKRON,  in  the  Septuagint  and  Apocryi>ha  Accaron 
{Aiu(afiw)t  a  ruyal  city  of  the  PhiH«liac9,  identified  with 


tho  modem  Syfiin  village  of  Akir,  five  miles  from  RsilIb!i, 
on  tho  southern  slope  of  a  low  ridge  eeparatiBg  tks  pJua 
'it  Philistia  from  Sharon.  Though  included  by  thie  ImslitM 
within  the  limits  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  and  mentiooed  b 
Judges  xix.  as  one  of  the  cities  of  Dan,  it  was  in  TliiUnir^ 
possession  in  the  days  of  Samuel,  and  apparently  Biic- 
tained  its  independence.  According  to  the  Darratire  uf  tbs 
Hebrew  text,  here  differing  fh>m  ^the  SeptnagiBt  asd 
Josephus,  it  was  the  last  town  to  which  the  ark  wu 
transferred  before  its  restoration  to  tho  lereelitca  Its 
maintenance  of  a  sanctuaiy  to  Beebebnb  ie  mentiMMd  ia  3 
Kings  L  At  the  time  of  the  Cmsadea  it  was  still  a  larp 
village ;  but  now,  according  to  Porter,  it  contains  only  £} 
mud  houses,  and  has  no  visible  xemaina  of  aatiqoity  attpi 
two  finely  built  wall 

ELAQABALUS.    ose  HEUOOABAtmb 

ELAM.  This  is  the  name  given  in  Seriiiue  to  the 
province  of  Persia  called  Suaiana  py  the  dasskal  geogra|JNii, 
from  Susa  or  Shushaa  its  capital  In  one  peaifB^  hov- 
ever  (Ezra  iv.  9),  it  is  coilfined  to  Elymais,  the  noith-wertcm 
part  of  the  province,  and  its  inhabitanta  distinguished  fraa 
those  of  Shushan,  which  elsewhere  (Dan.  Tiii  2)  k  |ilaoad 
in  Elam.  Strabo  (zv.  3, 1^  ire.)  inakee  Sniiaaa  a  part  of 
Persia  proper,  but  a  comparison  of  his  aeoonnt  with  these 
of  Ptolemy  (vL  3,  1,  Ae.)  and  other  writer*  would  luait  it 
to  the  mountainous  district  to  the  east  of  Babylonia,  lyim( 
between  the  Oroatis  and  the  Tigris,  and  atretchiag  frm 
India  to  the  Persian  Quit  Along  with  this  monntuaooft 
district  went  a  fertile  low  tract  of  couatir  on  the  vertsn 
side,  which  also  included  tho  marshee  at  the  moathe  U  tie 
Euphrates  and  Tigris  and  the  north-eastern  coast  land  of 
the  Qulf.  This  low  tract,  thongfa  prododng  lane  fosa- 
titles  of  grain,  was  intensely  hoi  in  enmmer;  the  kigk 
regions,  however,  were  cool  and  well  watered.  The  vk^ 
country  was  occupied  bv  a  variety  of  tribce,  all  speaking 
agglutinative  dialects  allied  to  eecfa  other  and  to  the  k)> 
called  Accadian  lanauage  of  primitive  Chaldi^,  hot  ia  Tcrj 
different  atagee  of  civiliaation.  Tho  moat  impflrtant  of  ths 
tribcM  were  the  nativee  of  aonthem  SnaiaBa,  caDed  Aaaa 
in  the  cuneiform  inecriptioPB^  who  eetabliahed  their  capild 
at  Susa,  and  founded  a  powerful  monarchy  there  at  a  ray 
early  date.  Strabo  (xl  13,  3,  6),  quoting  from  Kcarcka% 
to  include  them  nnider  the  Elymaasa^  when  ke 


seems 


associates  with  the  Uzii,  and  places  on  the  froBlkn  of 
Persia  and  Susa ;  but  Pliny  more  correctly  makes  tks 
Eulaeus  the  boundary  between  Suuana  and  Elymais  (X  /T, 
vi.  29-31).  The  Uzii  are  described  aa  a  robber  tribe  ia 
the  mountains  a^jtoent  to  Media,  and  their  Baas  ii 
apparently  to  be  identified  with  the  title  giTen  to  the  vkb 
of  Susiana  in  the  Perrian  coneiform  inaeriptiM^  ih^ 
or  "Aborigines."  Uwi^  Is  probaUy  the  origiB  ef  tks 
modem  Khuristan,  thonji^  Mordtmaan  would  derire  ths 
btter  from  j^  "  a  sngemed.*  Imwedirtely  halv- 
ing on  the  Persians  were  the  Ameniimie  or  Uaidiai^  it 
whom  we  may  ace  the  Aphaiiethfhit<e  and  AphanilH  if 
Ezra  iv.  9,  as  well  as  Khapirti  or  Khalpriti,  tho  Berne  gnm 
to  Fiuiana  in  the  Protomedie  cnaeifbin  fenta^  vhkh  tm 
written  in  the  agglutinative  dialect  of  the  Twnmm  Usta 
and  northern  Ebmites.  Khapiiti  appemt  m  ^jk  m  tks 
inscriptions  of  Mai-Amir.  Ftariag  owr  the  Mismlig. 
who  inhabited  a  valley  which  m^  PV^V  *•  •*•  ■«■ 
MAh-Sabadan,  as  weU  as  the  level  dietiki  of  Yemithsl « 
Yatbur  (with  iU  capital  Dnran  or  Deri)  vhi 
Elam  from  Babylonia,  and  the  naallar 
Characene,  Cabandene,  Cofhiana,  and  OabieBe  ^  ^ 
by  clansical  authors,  we  come  to  the  fouth  iNiwiffBl  tm 
of  Susiana,  theCissU(AdL,iVra,  16  ;  BteBk  «  *  »« 
Ooesjei  (Strab.  zi.  0,6;  iivL  11,  17;  AiR,/B#^40;n<|^ 
V.  64,  Ac),  the  Case!  of  the  cnneiform  iBeeriplMBa   m 
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impOTtint  Rdre  th^.v,  tlmi  tlio  «LoU  ot  biuiani  «H  wmB- 
times  calltd  CinU  after  them.  a«  b;  Barodotiu  (iii.  91;  v. 
49,  ic).  la  tuci,  Soiiuu  was  only  a  late  nama  for  tlis 
coDDtiy,  dating  from  the  (ime  nbcn  Suoa  had  be«D  m*de  a 
(^pital  ot  the  Persian  empire.  The  Accadiiiiu  called  it 
Kumma,  "the  highlnads  (compoca  tiie  Vogul  iiimuin, 
"  high  "),  or  "Subarti,  with  the  same  tseaning,  and  of  thit 
Ihe  Semitic  Etana  (from  n^V)  iru  oelf  a  tmulation. 
Such  vaa  alee  the  sigmfication  of  tho  nativo  Ehapir  ot  &ipir, 
eT«o  writlea  Ehubur,  which  ia  made  ajnoaymoui  with 
"Subarti  (comp.  Eber,  Qen.  il  14).  The  Aaajrian  inicrip- 
tiou  hare  dupoaed  of  the  suggestioD,  fint  nikde  bjr  J. 
Miilitr  and  Laiaea,  that  £lam  ii  a  corrupt  form  of  the 
Indo-Europeaa  Airjama. 

The  priocipel  motuitains  ot  Elam  trere  on  the  north, 
palled  Chuibanui  and  Cambalidiu  by  Flin;  (tL  2T,  31), 
kod  lelonging  to  the  Penchoathrai  chain.  In  the  inacnp- 
tioni  the^  hare  the  general  name  ot  "moaatato)  of  the 
eatt,"  which  aztoided  into  Media,  where  "  the  mountain  cf 
irizjr,"  or  "Qm  moantain  of  the  world,'  the  priatnt 
toonnt  Elwend,  wai  believed  to  be  the  spot  ou  which  the 
ark  lad  rested,  and  the  cmdle  ot  mankiad.  There  itere 
nameroua  riven  flowing  into  either  the  Tigria  or  the  Fenian 
Onlf.  The  most  important  wen  the  Ulai  or  Eulcni 
{JTifniH)  with  iti  tributary  the  FaiiitigTi*,  the  ChoaipM 
\KerkJuik),  the  Copmtei  (river  of  Dit  caUed  Kite  ia  the 
inicriptioQs),  the  HedypUon  or  Hedypen*  {JarrHi),  and 
tba  Oroatia  [Hiiidi/an),  besittea  the  mononienta]  Burappi 
and  Ukni,  or  "  white  river,'  perhaps  to  be  identified  with 
tho  Hcdyphun  and  Oroatin,  which  feU  iota  the  aea  in  the 
neighbourhood  ot  tho  Caldai  of  Bit-Yagioa,  uf  Khiadar, 
and  of  the  Oambulai,  in  the  monhy  region  at  the  mouth  ot 
the  Tigria.  Biiiiahan  oi  Suaa,  the  capital,  now  marked  bj 
the  mounda  of  Skiith,  atrod  near  the  juaction  ot  the 
Cboaapai  and  Eulieua  (ncs  Su^a)  ;  and  Badaca,  JJadaktu  in 
the  iDacriptiooB,  lay  between  the  ahn^r  and  the  rivoi  of 
Dii.  Among  the  other  chief  cities  mentioned  in  the 
inacriptions,  may  be  named  Nadiiu,  Khaltemaa,  Dinger, 
Bubiln,  Bit-imbi,  Khidale,  and  Nagitu  on  iho  sea  cooMt. 
Here,  in  fact,  lay  aome  ot  tho  oldest  and  wealthiest  towns, 
the  Eitea  of  which  have,  however,  been  removed  inland  by 
the  silting  up  ol  the  shore.  The  monumental  Dilvnn,  fur 
jDBtance,  which  eccording  to  Sargon  was  en  inland  30  ou/ih 
from  the  land,  is  now  probably  npreseuled  by  Bvndrr 
Ihllim. 

Ths  civlliiition  o(  soDthtm  EUm  wis  of  rnj  (pet  intiqiulr. 
The  Aixadii  or  "  Highlandtn,"  who  rsendri)  thn  earn  mil  einliu. 
Uou  of  pnmnviil  Chaldsa.  dcKenJvd  from  in  inouiiUiiu,  anting 
with  thtm  the  mchirc-wiitiug  irbic^h  ftfterwarila  d«T<lopca  into  the 

cnntiform  lylUtnty.     An  sxammstion  t'f  tha  lyllsbsry  at 

that  tbe  ODiy  ininiils  witli  nhieh  thiy  mn  injnuntcd  • 

bnll.  the  ion. 

wen  knoitiibeWtlielitaiif^tion  into  Babylomi  ^  iDdcwl,  SInbo 


s^nkhimil  it     BetttiM  fer  tUi^  benvir,  \ 

■  tsktn  br  Uu  Bsbjloolin  MtbnehadiuH.     I 

:  P-ni  ud  Bibjlon  In  sUiuw  sgilnst  tb*  gnmiuf  pewa  u. 
iMMyiiM,  uid  In  Uid  till  and  Tth  cantiirica  i.c.|  whn  Bibjionli 
.  u  AHRiia  prineie  ud  aT 
t  ;,.'!.  .!>  '.:.[  ■■'■:  ■■  [:■  <.\:,f  ■  i  !'.:>'  the  districts  OS  th*  T>*TBlan 
i.iur,  Lium  i..>y,il  •  Uigo  i~<ii  m  jLs  pelitksl  hutecj.  Tiglslli- 
l'.k»[  II,,  ID  Us  D.c,  &Tii  o-.cjiin  the  aea.coaat  <■  fa  as  the 
Ukni,  BDd  ID  731  Hukdh  dit  Xhumbf^gM  tU  etamlta  la  battl* 
at  Dnnm,  auj  dnno  fiim  utDu  tha  Asijnen  bntltr.  Aftn  Qi* 
ettibliihsient  d[  iba  Aujri.iD  cmpiic  III  the  lot  ui  Ooitb,  tt« 
irdurtioD  oF  BiVlanis  to  i  dF|KDdmt  pmbice  bscuiis  ■  nsssMl^t, 
and  ihli  iimlrcdthi  wnilxniDK  ind  final  canqnot  of  tha  pewamit 
kin^doni  of  Elom  Itulf.  Tbs  atrui^le  lait^  th™^  tha  inps 
(v[  (our  AuTiuB  iiagi,  Sugon,  tirDBachtrit^  Eiaihaildan,  ai ' 
Auur.taiJ-pi],  and  the  oieRnnir  ol  Elun  wai  ntptaallf  rffart 
only  ty  lUe  helpof  mtcmaldiacord  ai  '  """""* 


u  fint  iatradnnd  in 


upon  it.  About  2231)  B,c 
Aenir-bapi  nill.  thg  EUmi 
the  im&gA  cpf  tha  goddr — 


1  find  ChaJorli 


date  fnniialied  b; 

:a 


JabTlonia  to  Shi 

._ ... ..  Cndur-li^inftr  i  .... 

ths  Babjlonivi  princtJi,     CDdot-Dubcg,  Ibo  nn  dT  Simti.ailktiak, 
king  of  Yamulbal,  founded  a  dynutjf  In  Childt*,  wbicb  '    ' 
for  two  ^nentioni.  bit  uii  Rira-Agn  or  Erl-Acn  <Anoch)  or 


for  two  «ii=r 


I  laitid 
,  ,  BfLaiaa 

QpTtd  by  Khammnruu.  KhazmnonLgaa 
□iDuflii  wki  ■  \,aDiie,  and  tho  dynuty  ha  founded  at  Babjlon, 
Which  be  mado  Tor  Iha  lint  timo  Uia  capital  of  the  couottT.  um- 
tinned  for  Kixnt  centnriea.  and  wu  only  oTNthraini  at  liit  by 
theAenyrino  monarch.  Tiglath-Adar,  in  1270  p  c.  Another  CimIs 
dTnaety  had  mlcd  Bahvlonia  at  a  vary  murh  earlier  lima,  ud  one 
^Itakinge,  AgakakTimi,  had  mtored  the  gnat  temple  ol  Bel 


Babrlon.     Elunite 


aide  rtcomToeoced  *it£in  a 


ikhuBdl  m  drivea  ftoa  Yatbor  ■adBari,  « 
inmtiar,  aad  Ui  Babjleohn  aUr  UeredHkAal 
fate.     In  TOl  the  £luta  aod  Bshjlaaian* 


aallv 

71(1,1 

iIMr 

iladaa  Mt 


ffactcd 


aad  Ui  Babjleoian  allr  Uer< . 

.,....» .  rf._.._..„„^  detoatad  at  Cla 

the  Oaaal  iB  the  noflb- 
M.O.,  the  Beet  el  Stana- 
feOrnm  to  ITaaitu  md 
ot  tha  EdIbo^  whan  tbs  Elasulta  Lad 
girta  them  disllar ;  the  «nlsniits  and  thalr  Sualan  aUlaa  Ten 
scattered,  and  thf  tona  bamed.  Ueuwhile,  Cndar-naukheodl, 
the  Elainite  niDnanb,  faadaardied  into  Babfloola;  be  wu  driven 
back,  howenr,  b*  Betinaeberib,  SI  e(  Ua  cttlea  wsre  dwtreysJ, 
and  ha  hinualt  DM  freia  lUdakla  to  """'i*  Thne  noBtha 
after  he  died,  aad  Ua  bntbar  and  wcHieut.  (JmBaB-mlaaa,  at 
eaea  bena  I*  ealkct  alUie  tan  aU  Mf,  aad  to  pnpn  for  iaaist> 
atica.  The  tentlib  defeat  at  Xhilola  in  AM,  hovtver,  broke  the 
nover  ct  Qaai,  and  made  Babjionta  an  Aa^iln  prnfacr. 
llicnun-aldae  I.  leoalaed  «b  IHaBdl*  tsran  with  Faaflisililiie, 
but  his  mnnlec  by  hia  two  bntkan,  Ifiteki  and  Tsobuud,  eaaeei 
the  ni-paitT  to  laeorar  ita  aaoandeiier,  and  Uitakl  Bads  as  Dn- 
ancccnnil  raid  Into  Babrionia.  On  hia  death,  hia  bntlier  Tton- 
tnan  aasended,  In  rlrtna  of  iLs  law  hj  vhleh  th*  erena  fuesi  to 
ths  brotlisr  and  not  to  tin  aone  ct  tha  deceased  atoBaieh,  aed 
almost  lamsdialalr  prerofced  a  qaairel  *llh  Aaeer-toai-pal  l-jr 
demanding  the  aomndec  el  his  bs|iIi*b\  irho  bad  tskta  nhigo 
at  tlie  Aa^rlan  court.  The  Aesyrlana  (ollowsd  the  EUnits  amy 
loBbuehan,  vboa  a  battle  waa  foeght  on  ths  Eolans,  In  waich  th* 
Elsmitii  wen  drteatad,  Tennuaan  irts  captnrad  and  slain,  and 
Ummap.igai  tbs  aoa  of  Urtaki,  ptsda  king,  his  yoonger  bmher 
TommaiitB  being  seained  thadialrict  of  kbidalo.     tTmman.ina 


-_, .... Tamnaritn  Bumhed  to  Babylonia  i 

ihilf  then,  his  officer  Indallp^  made  hkieelf  Uog  at  Shaihan, 
Bj  dnmTaumaritatalhs  eeait,  vben  be  Bed  to  Aanr^ail.Bil. 
ndabigas  irae  himself  defeated  and  killed  bj  a  note  pnteoder, 
Fmman^ldae  II.,  *bo  «*s  eppeeed,  hoceru',  by  thraa  etbet 
ivale,  two  ot  whom  naintuaed  UiemailTeB  la  (ha  moonlaina  mitil 
be  Aamian  conquest  of  the  eonntry,  when  l^mmarita  vaa  diat 

Bloted  and  than  impiiacaKd,  Elem  being  vaetnl  with  lln  and 

"      ~  I  01  Umnun-al'—  '-"  •--'-•■   ' ■—  •- 

I  king  Jtcd    I 

.je  Inolie  of  Iha  Itilc.  The  whole  couulnr  wa  .  .  .  . 
t.  Shiuhan  was  nlnndered  and  rand  to  Ihe  gmond.  It 
etanaa  of  ita  kun  "  of  Jlver.  gold,  h^a■^  and  alahaater"  l™g 
caniod  off,  and  Buaana  was  mde  aa  Aeeynan  |iroviaoe  !■  9tv 
B  0.  The  lannsge  ot  the  Helnw  MOpbeta  asena  to  imply  that 
blam  nuivtrri  Ita  indtptBdaaee.  bat  was  esain  eeitqasivd  hv 
Ncbuchadnnar  ;  on  the  fall  of  the  BabyloniA  amiin it  pesssd 
to  rnus,  tha  Srutan  bna  Abndata^  Bentiotied  ID  Xaaefihea'a 
romance  of  the  Cpn/mfi*  (Tt),  bemir  probably  nsLiaUrieaL 
Darius  [ormed  it  into  a  satnpy,  villi  a  tnWe  of  100  talents  (Uilr. 
Iii.  91).  Bhnahanor  Guia  was  ninllt,  and  Untae  the  capital  uf 
the  emptn.  Tirice  at  Irut,  however,  ths  Bnaianians  attempted  In 
remit  in  tlis  eariy  mtt  of  Iha  nin  of  Dann^  nndir  Aiiias  or 
Attinec.  the  son  of  Umbadara,  and  Uartiya,  the  son  of  laaainiakliv 
wbo  called  binuelf  Immuiee  ;  bat  they  gradailly  came  to  be  ooa- 
pletsly  Aiyaciied,  and  their  old  agstluHnilive  dialects  were  in 
Fonne  of  time  lupplantad  by  ths  Aryan  Peraisn  from  tbs  aoclh. 

Among  the  Elamite  divinltlas  may  bs  nantioMd  Laipuaar  or 
Legama^and  ArmaDnn,  Ike  eaciet  title  of  Bovaab.  "lbs  gedef 

ov.._v_-  ..  -1. '--lisvad  to  go  eraiT  y«ir  to  PUmn.      Hie 

la  the  city,  and  Ida  1«^  *as  held  tm 


M.  ISiT ,  Oppnl  Ia  Ika  neiiiaitliiii  tf  Ot 
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E  L  A  — E  L  A 


ELAND  {Bo$eUqihu»  oreas)  is  the  laziest  and  moefc 
Talaable  member  of  the  antelope  family.  It  is  fully  cqoal 
to  the  bone  in  eize,  itanding  tix  feet  blgb  at  the  shoulders, 
and  measuring  nine  feet  from  the  noee  to  the  root  of  the 
tail  In  robustness  of  build  it  resembles  the  oz,  and  forms 
the  type  of  the  bonne  subdivision  of  antelopes.  Its  neck 
is  thicK,  and  is  furnished  with  a  prominent  dewlap,  fringed 
trith  long  hair.  Except  on  the  ridge  of  the  back  the  fur 
18  abort,  and  is  usually  of  a  reddish  fawn  eolonr  above 
«nd  white  beneatL  Its  horns  are  about  20  inched  in  length, 
nearly  atraight,  and  in  the  male  ore  surrounded  throughout 
the  greater  part  of  tlieir  length  with  a  spiral  wreath ;  in  the 
female  they  ore  more  slender,  and  the  spiral  ridge  is 
indistinct  or  absent.  The  eland  is  a  native  of  South  Africa^ 
where  it  roams  in  considerable  herds  over  the  open  plains, 
**  rejoicing,"  says  a  recent  traveller,  **  in  the  belts  of 
almded  hillocks,  and  in  the  isolated  groves  of  Acacia  capentisy 
which,  like  islands  in  the  ocean,  ore  scattered  over  many  of 
the  stony  and  gravelly  plains  of  the  interior."  It  is  alow 
in  its  movements  as  compared  with  the  other  antelopes,  and 
is  readily  captured,  while  in  disposition  it  is  exceedingly 
gentle,  and  thus  seems  eminently  adapted  for  domestication. 
It  breeds  readily  in  confinement,  and  herds  of  elands  have 
already  been  introduced  into  various  parks  in  Britain.  Its 
flesh  is  highly  prised  as  an  article  of  food,  resembling  beef, 
it  is  said,  in  grain  and  colour,  but  being  more  delicate  and 
better  flavoured.  The  eland  is  r^arkablq  for  the  quantity 
of  fat  which  it  takes  on,  exceeding  in  this  respect  all  other 
large  game.  The  carcase  of  a  single  individual  weighs  from 
1500  to  2000  lbs.  The  eland  was  formerly  abundant  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Cape  Town,  but  is  now  rarely  found 
within  the  colony,  and  should  man  not  succeed  meanwhile 
in  domesticating  it,  there  is  reason  to  fear  that  a  valuable 
source  of  animal  food  will  be  lost  to  him  by  the  speedy 
extermination  of  the  eland. 


EL-ABAISH,  L'Araish,  or  in  French  Lakachi,  a  tovi 
of  Morocco  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  about  45  miles  S.  of 
Tangier,  is  picturesquely  situated  on  a  rodcy  height  to  te 
south  of  the  embouchure  of  the  Wady  Loukhna  or  Uzbl 
It  is  tho  seat  of  a  military  governor,  and  has  a  mmbcr  of 
well-kept  though  practically  useless  defences.  The  impmi 
of  Spanish  occupation  is  still  evident,  and  all  the  niia 
points  described  in  the  1 7th  century  bgr  Pidoa  da  Saisi 
Olon  can  easily  bo  distinguished — such  as  the  chmtb,  tLa 
fort  of  St  Jacques,  the  castle  of  St  Etienno  with  its  focr 
cupolas,  tho  Jew's  Tower,  and  the  castle  of  Xotn  Dsmi 
d'Europe,  now  tho  Kosba  or  citadel.  The  marfcet-nlaee  is 
surrounded  with*  arcades  of  monolithic  mndstone  pilhn. 
In  spite  of  tho  bar  at  tho  entrance  of  the  rirer  proreotisi 
the  passage  of  all  vessels  of  more  than  ISOtous^  thspoct  a 
one  of  the  must  frequented  on  that  part  of  the  eoasL  Tie 
cxi>ort8,  gradually  increasing  in  viune,  consist  nainly  of 
millet,  drk,and  other  ccreaU,  canary-seed,  beaoa,peaie,co^ 
and  wool  In  1875,  136  vessels  entered  and  dsutd,  26 
being  British  and  58  Spanish.  The  population  of  ths  tova 
at  the  same  date  was  estimated  at  5000,  of  whom  nearij 
4000  were  Mahometans,  about  1000  Spanjah-sprnking 
Jews,  and  CO  Christians. 

Tlioagh  the  ntme  of  EI-Amisli  li  compsntivdy  moilen,  nJ  n 
mentioued  neither  hy  £l-15ikri  uor  by  Ldn»i,  it  McnuiBot  impnbiLk 
from  a  poasoge  in  Scylox  that  the  site  of  the  tova  vas  oeevpirl 
by  a  Libyan  srttlement  at  an  early  date;  and  afioat  34  wdim  sp  ik 
river  thero  ttill  eziit  on  the  hill  of  TclMmniidi  very  eenadmUt 
ruins  of  the  Punico<  Roman  cityof  Lixoa.  TLa  nodamtawa  vat 
finally  taken  from  the  Portugoeae  in  1689  by  MitUi  Itnatl  after  • 
five  months'  siege  ;  in  1786  it  waa  attacked  oy  tha  FSmdk,  asd  ia 
1829  saw  the  deatniction  of  the  Moroci'o  flrrt  by  tha  Jlaitnan. 
A  con\xnt  in  conni-ction  vith  tha  8j«mah  wiiaajoii  vaa  aiawlaiBnl 
till  1822 


See  Iterth,  VTtm'kntiHgm  tfkrv4  4l4  KuattntMudtr  *■  MttN/a 
Hnhin  AJrmiuru  in  Jtfttr.>mi,  1874  (  ThtU.  *•  li«aeiain  de  Tasfiv  k  ai 
Jtull.  dt  la  Soc.  4e  Giogf^  U'9. 


ELASTICITY 


1.  1^  LASTICITY  of  matter  is  that  property  in  virtue  of 
Pi  which  a  body  requires  force  to  change  its  bulk  or 
ahape,  and  requires  a  continued  application  of  the  force  to 
maintain  the  change,  and  springs  back  when  the  force  is 
removed,  and,  if  left  at  rest  witliout  the  force,  does  not 
remain  at  rest  except  in  its  previous  bulk  niid  shape.  Tho 
elasticity  is  said  to  be  perfect  when  the  body  always 
requires  the  same  force  to  keep  it  at  rest  in  the  same  bulk 
and  shape  and  at  the  same  temperature  through  whatever 
Tariationa  of  bulk,  shape,  and  temperature  it  be  brought 
A  body  is  said  to  possess  some  degree  of  elasticity  if  it 
requires  any  force  to  keep  it  in  any  particular  bulk  or 
ahape.  It  is  convenient  to  discus  elasticity  of  bulk  and 
ela5tirity  of  shape  sometimes  8ei>arately  and  sometimes 
jointly. 

2.  Kvcry  body  has  some  degree  of  elasticity  of  bulk.  If 
a  body  possesses  any  degree  of  elasticity  of  shaiM  it  is 
called  a  solid ;  if  it  pobscsdC3  no  degree  of  elasticity  of 
shape  it  is  culled  a  fluid. 

3.  All  iluid-s  possc&s  elasticity  of  bulk  to  perfection. 
Probably  so  d)  all  homogeneous  nolids,  such  as  cryi^tals 
and  pli^yr^.  It  is  not  prolable  that  any  degree  of  Huid 
prfc.-nre  U)r  prcspurc  actini;  equally  in  all  direction?)  on  a 
pice-  of  C'lnrntin  u'l-iv:*,  or  rojk  cryst.il,  or  of  diiitiioud,  or 
on  (1  CI  V-  t.'d  of  l»ir  muth,  or  of  cojiprr,  t^v  of  Itud,  or  of  .•»ilvcr, 
would  nnke  it  d'-ns'^r  after  tlio  jirc-.-nrc  is  rcmovi^d,  or  jnit 
It  intf)  a  oiiditi'^n  in  which  nt  any  iirticuiar  int(:;rn:f'diutc 
pn->?arL'  i'.  umuII  In;  (^/mih^t  than  it  v.a.^  at  tb'.it  pnssiirc 
lit f Of'.'  ih*;  ajijilitiiti<'n  of  th*?  f.xtrcinc  i»r«.'s<uro.  Mallcc^Llc 
metals  an'l  uUoy.s,  t-w  thu  utiicr  h.ui'l,  rnay  have  their 
dauitics     considerably     increased     uiid     diiuiuishcd    by 


hammering  and  by  mere  tniction.  Bj  compnaiioB  betveta 
the  dies  used  in  coining,  the  deniity  of  gold  m^  be  rused 
from  19*258  to  10*367,  and  the  denai^  of  copper  inm 
8-535  to  8*916  ;^  and  Mr  MTarlane*a  asperimcBti  ^aolid 
below  (section  78),  show  a  piece  of  copper  wiro  desreaHig 
in  density  from  8*91  to  8*835  after  anccenKe  siaple 
tractions,  by  which  its  length  was  incrciactl  fraa  S87 
centimetres  to  317  eentimctrei^  while  ita  modnlas  ef 
rigidity  decreased  from  443  to  42G  million  giannMS  per 
square  centimetre.  Later  experiments,  recently  madb  for 
this  article  by  the  same  experimenter,  have  ahowii  oa^as- 
f(f/io»  of  density  from  8*85  to  8*95,  produced  by  mujumat 
tractions  which  elongated  a  tiiece  of  copper  win  &«■ 
weighing  1^4  grammes  per  metre  to  weiring  IS'S 
grammes  per  metre,  tho  win  having  been  lint  aaaeiM 
by  heating  it  to  redness  in  sand,  and  allon-iag  it  to  cool 
slowly.  Augmentition  of  density  by  tractioii  is  a  nine- 
what  surprising  result,  but  not  altogether  so  when  we  coa- 
{<idvr  that  tho  wire  had  been  reduced  to  an  aboomany 
small  density  by  the  previous  thermal  treatment  (the 
"  annealing').  The  common  explanatioa  of  thcae  chai^ 
of  density  in  metals,  which  atUibatea  them  to  ponsitj, 
is  probably  true ;  by  porosity  being  nndcratood  a  ponvi 
i  structure  with  such  vast  numbers  of  the  nitimate  mcdecake 
in  the  portions  of  the  solid  snbataiice  betweea  pons  or 
iutcrvticcs  that  these  portions  may  be  called  homogeaeom 
in  the  scn:>o  that  a  crystal  or  a  liquid  can  be  CiUcJ 
homo^cncou.">  (compare  section  40  below). 


1  Sevrnlk  Annual  Jtcpnrt  </tf*  H^p^-Kofar  ^fkt  in<  «k  ^ 
quoting  as  authority  Peivy'i  Af§e§Umrw9  if  Ojijw.    Inadsa.  IML 
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.  4.  The  eUfttioity  of  fehape  o(  many  BolicU  ib  ook  perfect : 
it  k  not  known  whether  it  is  perfect  for  any.  It  mi^t  be 
expected  to  ba  perfect  for  glass  and  rock  crystal  9^ 
diamond  and  other  hard,  brittle,  homc^neous  substances; 
bat  experiment  proves  that  at  aU  OTents  for  glass  it  is  not 
BO,  and  shows  on  the  contrary  a  notable  degree  of  imperfec- 
tion in  the  torsional  elasticity  of  glass  fibres.  It  might  be 
expected  that  in  copper  and  soft  iron  and  other  plastic 
metals  the  elasticity  of  ehapo  would  be  Teiy  imperfect; 
experiment  shows,  on  the  contrary,  tliat  in  copper,  brass, 
soft  iron,  steel,  platinum,  provided  the  distortion  does  not 
exceed  a  certain  limit  in  each  case,  elasticity  of  ahape  is 
remarkably  perfect,  much  more  perfect  tlian  in  glass.  It 
is  quite  probable  that  even  in  the  softer  metals — zinc,  tin, 
lead,  cadmium,  potassium,  sodium,  &c — the  elasticity  of 
ahape  may  be  as  perfect  as  in  the  metab  mentioned  above, 
but  within  narrower  limits  as  to  degree  of  distortion. 
Accurate  experiment  is  utterly  wanting,  to  discover  wliat  is 
l)ie  degree  of  imperfection,  if  any,  of.  the  elasticity  of  any 
metal  or  alloy,  when  tested  within  sufficiently  narrow  limits 
of  distortion. 

5.  The ''  risccsity  of  metals  "  described  below  (sections  21- 
25)  does  nctt  demonstrate  any  imperfectness  of  elasticity 
according  to  the  definition  of  section  1,  which  is  purely 
ataticaL  The  viscosity  of  solids  may  (for  all  we  yet  know 
by  experiment)  depend,  as  does  the  viscosity  of  fluids,  upon 
a  resistance  varying  with  the  velocity  of  the  change,  and 
9amiiking  uhen  the  velocity  of  the  change  is  tero,  that  is  to 
aay,  when  the  body  is  at  rest  in  any  configuration ;  if  so,  the 
elasticity  of  the  substance  concerned  is  perfect  within  the 
limits  of  the  experiment  in  question.  If,  on  the  other 
liand  (as  the  discovery  of  elastic  fatigue  described  below 
eeems  to  indicate  may  be  to  some  degree  the  cose),  the  loss  of 
energy  from  the  vibrations  in  the  experiments  described  is 
due  to  a  dependence  of  the  elastic  resilient  force  upon 
previous  conditions  of  the  substance  in  respect  to  stnun, 
the  **  viscosity  "  would  be  continuous  wiUi  a  true  imperfect- 
D ess  of  static  eUsticity.  Here,  then,  we  have  a  definite 
question  which  can  be  answered  by  experiment  only : — Con- 
aider  a  certain  definite  stress  applied  to  a  solid  substance ; 
as,  for  example,  a  certain  ''couple*'  twisting  a  wire  or 
rod ;  or  a  certain  weight  pulling  it  out,  or  compressing  it 
lengthwise ;  or  a  certain  weight  placed  on  the  middle  of 
a  beam  supported  by  trestles  under  its  ends.  Let  it  be 
applied  and  removed  a  great  many  times,  and  suppose 
it  to  be  seen  that  after  each  application  and  removal 
of  the  stress  the  body  comes  to  rest  in  exactly  the  same 
configuration  as  after  the  previous  application  or  removal 
of  the  stress.  If  now  the  body  be  left  to  itself  with  the 
stress  removed,  and  if  it  be  found  to  remain  at  rest 
in  the  same  configuration  for  minutes,  or  hours,  or  days, 
or  years  after  the  removal  of  the  stress,  a  part  of  tibe 
ileBuition  of  perfect  elasticity  is  fulfilled.  Or,  again,  if  the 
stress  be  applied,  and  kept  applied  with  absolute  constancy, 
and  if  the  body  remain  permanently  in  a  constant  con- 
figuration, another  item  of  the  definition  of  perfect  elasticity 
is  proved.  When  any  such  experiment  is  made  on  any 
metal,  unless  some  of  the  softer  metals  (section  4)  is  to  be 
excepted,  there  is  certainly  very  little  if  any  change  of  cod- 
figuration  in  the  circumstances  now  supposed.  The  writer 
believes,  indeed,  that  nothing  of  the  kind  has  hitherto  been 
discovered  by  experiment,  provided  tlie  stress  has  been 
considerably  less  than  that  which  would  break  or  give  a 
notable  permanent  twist,  or  elongation,  or  bend,  to  the  body, 
that  is  to  say,  provided  the  action  has  been  kept  decidedly 
within  the  limits  of  the  body's  elasticity  as  commonly 
imderstood  (sections  7-20).  Mr  J.  T.  Bottomley,  with  the 
assistance  of  a  grant  of  money  from  the  British  Association, 
has  oommenced  making  arrangements  for  secular  experi- 
jaenta  co  the  elasticity  of  metals,  in  •  the  tower  d  the 


university  of  Glasgow,  to  amwer  tide  queatioii  in  re- 
spect to  pennanence  or  non-permanenee  througji  minutea, 
or  hours,  or  days,  or  yean,  or  oentoriea.  If  several  gold 
wires  are  hung  aide  by  akie^  one  of  them  bearing  the 
smallest  weight  that  will  keep  it  approodmately  straight, 
another  wire  ^  of  the  breakmg  wei^it,  another  wire  ^ 
of  the  breakiaff  weight,  and  soon ;  the  one  of  them  bearing 
if  of  the  breaking  weij^  will  piobaUy,  in  the  oouee  of  a 
few  houra  or  daya,  show  very  sensible  ^Iffngatibn.  Will  it 
go  on  becoming  longer  and  longer  till  it  brsak%  or  will  the 
time-curve  of  ita  wongaiion  be  asymptotic  t  Even  with 
considerably  less  than  &  of  the  breaking  weight  tiiere  will 
probably  be  a  continually  augmenting  elongation,  hut  with 
asymptotic  tim»«urTe  indicating  a  limit  bqrond  which  ^ 
elongation  never  goes,  but  which  it  infinitelT  nearly  reachea 
in  an  infinite  time.  It  ia  not  probaUo  that  a  gold  wire 
stretched  by  •^  of  its  present  breaking  weighti  or  by  J  of 
its  present  breaking  weight,  or  even  by  1  of  ita  present 
breddng  wei^t,  would  braak  in  a  thousand  or  in  a  million 
yeara.  The  existence  of-  gold  omamenta  which  have  been 
found  in  ancient  tombs  and  cities,  and  have  preserved  their 
shapea  for  thonsanda  of  yeara  without  running  down 
glaaer-wise  (as  jdoea  brittle  pitch  or  sealing-wax  in  the 
course  of  a  few  yeara  in  moderately  warm  climates),  aeema 
to  prove  that  for  gold  (and  therefore  leaves  no  doiid>t  also 
for  many  other  metals)  the  time-curve  ia  amaptotic,  if 
indeed  Uiere  is  any  slow  change  of  shape  at  Jl  after  the 
application  of  a  modeiate  atreaa  well  within  the  limita  ot 
elasticity.  Egyptian  and  Greek  atatuea,  Etmacan  vaaes» 
Egyptian  obelisks,  and  other  stone  monumenta  with  their 
engraved  hieroglyphioB,  flint  implements  and  boulders^  and 
molmtaina  with  the  geological  evidence  we  have  of  thsir 
antiquity,  prove  for  stones,  and  pottery,  and  ^ka  of  vari^ 
ous  kinds,  a  permanence  for  thonsanda  and  milliooa  of 
yean  of  resistance  to  distorting  stress. 

6.  The  complete  fulfilment  of  the  deflnition  of  perfeei 
elasticity  is  not  proved  by  mere  permanence  of  the  eztrsme 
configurations  tssumed  bv  the  substance  when  a  stated 
amount  of  the  stress  is  alternately  applied  and  removed. 
This  condition  might  be  fulfilled,  and  yet  the  amount  of 
elastio  force  might  be  different  with  the  same  palpable- 
configuration  of  the  body  duiiuff  gradual  augmentation  and 
during  gradual  diminution  of  the  stress.  That  it  ia  eo  in 
fact  is  proved  by  the  discovery  of  viseoai^  refemd  to 
below ;  but  it  ia  not  yet  proved  that  if,  after  uiorsasing  the 
stress  to  a  certain  dd&nite  amount,  the  body  ia  brou^t  to 
reet  in  the  same  palpable  eonfiguiation  as  before,  the 
amounts  of  stress  requued  to  hold  it  in  this  configuration 
are  different  in  the  two  casea.  If  they  are  (eeetion  1)  the 
elasticity  is  imperfect;  if  they  are  not  the  elasticity  ia 
perfect  within  the  limits  of  tt»  experiment  (compare  sectioa 
36  below). 

7.  Limits  or  Elastioitt — XUutieiif  (f  5X4|mi— The 
degree  of  distortion  within  which  ekatieity  of  ahape  ia 
found  is  eseentiallT  limited  in  eiwy  solid.  Within 
sufficiently  narrow  limita  of  distortion  every  aolid  ahowa 
elisticity  of  shape  to  eome  degree  eome  eoUda  to  perfec- 
tion, eo  f  ar  aa  we  know  at  preeent  When  the  distortion  ia 
too  great,  the  body  either  brseks  or  teoeivea  a  permanent 
bend  (that  is,  such  a  molecular  disturbance  that  it  doea  not 
return  to  its  original  figure  when  the  bending  force  .ia 
removed).  If  tKh  fint  notable  derelidion  from  perfeotnese 
of  elasticity  is  a  breaka^  the  body  ia  caDed  bnttie^— 4f  a. 
permanent  bend,  plastic  or  malleable  or  ductile.  The 
metals  are  generally  ductile;  eome  melala  and  metallic 
alloys  and  compounds  of  metals  with  small  proportiona  of 
other  substancee,  are  brittle ;  some  of  them  brittle  only  in 
certain  states  of  temper,  othen  it  seams  ssssBfisHy  brittle. 
The  steel  of  before  the  dmrs  of  Biiwsmsr  and  Siemens  Is  a 
remarkable  Instance.    When  slowfy  eocMl  from  a  brighi 
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redheat,  it  is  lemarkably  tough  and  dactilflL    "When  heated  comider  for  inataiiea (ate,  SI  balow)  17  Bftntiflil  odki  of 

to  redneaa  and  cooled  soddenly  by  being  plunged  in  oil  or  ttcd  pianoforte  wire  hanging  hy  OM  end.    Whan  a  eoi^ 

water  or  mercury,  it  becomes  exceedingly  britSe  and  hard  or  rod,  or  wire  of  any  solid  aafaatanoa  hangs  vartkilhri 

(gliu?-hard,  as  it  is  called),  and  to  ordinary  observation  the  negative  pressure  (for  example^  23,000  atmoaphiniiB 

scorns  incapable  of  taking  a  permanent  bend  (thongh  pro-  the  case  jnst  cited)  in  any  transrerse  aatftlon  is  equal  Is  lis 

b&bly  careful  observation  would  prove  it  not  quite  so).    The  weight  of  the  part  hanging  beknr  it    K  is  an  mteiwCiif 

<lcfinition  of  steel  used  to  be  approximately  pwrt  iron  question  not  to  be  answeraa  by  any  ezperiment  easi^  asdt 

capable  of  being  tempered  ylasi-kard,  and  again  eoftened  to  or  even  devised, — How  much  woold  the  lottgitndinsl  pal 

difertni  degreet  by  different  degrees  of  heat.    Now,   the  which  can  be  applied  to  a  cord,  rod,  or  wira  wiUiottt  bnsk- 

excellent  qualities  of  iron  mado  bv  Besscmer's  and  Siemcos's  ing  it  be  augmented  (probably  aogmented,  bnl  posBblj 

l)rocesses  are  called  steel,  and  are  reckoned  best  when  diminished)  l^lalarsl  pull  applied  aU  roniid  the  aitose  a 

incapable  of  being  tempered  glate-hard,  the  possibility  of  to  give  equal  nsgative  pressure  in  all  directional 

brittleness  supervening  in  the  course  ol  any  treatment  9.  Lucixs  or  ELAsncirr  (oortxnusd)— Aunoify  tt 

which  the  metal  may  meet  with  in  its  manufacture  being  Shape  for  JHdortions  not  Uf^form  CArM^A  ike  AftasMp, 

an  objection  against  the  use  of  what  was  formerly  called  and  for  Compound  DUtortione  ;  and  MiaeMiy  eom^mi 

fiteal  for  ship's  plates,  ribs,  stringers,  «S:c.,  and  for  many  i7tg  to  Co-exietent  Didortion  and  Change  qf  Bmik  >^ 

applications  of  land  engineering,  even  if  the  material  could  £xampU  1.— A  round  wire  twiited,  or  a  cyliinHnel  ehdl  tna^ 

be  had  in  sufficient  abundanca  mitting  rvrolational  motir*  in  niMhintty,  wiMBta,  as  wOnJlm 

8.  Limits  OF  Elasticitx  {oo^^rjKo)^£lasticUy  of  ^^%SSinT^^i^  SSuLSTSSSi*^^ 

i?tt/£. — ^If  we  reckon  by  the  amount  of  pressure,  there  is  it  jg  mto,  uniformly  to  tlM  sorfkee  when  It  is  gnstsst 

probably  no  limit  to  the  elasticity  of  bulk  in  the  direction  ExampU  2.— Elongation  of  m  wirt  or  rod  by  dinet  isfl,  k 

of  increase  of  pressure  for  any  solid  or  fluid ;  but  whether  (-^c.  2a>  an  insUnco  of  a  compoimd  distortioa  co-yistf^  gA 

ccotinued  augJnentation  produces  continued  diminution  of  l^^^^^J^  "^**'^  ^  ^^*****  s-Tiadha 

bulk  towards  zero  without  limit,  or  whether  for  any  or  EuanpU  S.~8horteniag  of  a  cdhunn  by  end  pnesan  knia> 

every  solid  or  fluid  there  is  a  limit  towards  which  it  may  itanoe  of  a  similar  componnd  distoction  uiUiied  wHk  r~~^ — 

be  reduced  in  bulk,  but  smaller  than  which  no  degree  of  H^^*^  suUtanc^  fiotk  distortion  aad  rnnrtsnsstfaa 

pressur^  however  great,  can  condense  it,  is  a  quesUon  "^^JJ  4.-Flexni«  ofaroandwlieerofahai;«r 


which  cannot  be  answered  in  the  present  stato  of  science^  gini«r,  of  any  shape^f  normai'ssctioaTby  e(peStls>iBlte  sssila 

'Would  any  pressure,  however  tremendous,  give  to  gold  a  applied  at  the  two  end^  is  an  instaaoe  ia  which  flBshsWerihs  sih* 

dentUy  greater  than  l»-6,  or  to  copper  a  density  greater  »««»"  ^  ^^1^  *»^.*^.  «^  J^,  j^'rtw^."'^."^,^ 

than  9  0,  after  the pree.ure  i.  removed  (eectica  8  abore) I  rSiT^^Ji,^ faS^  dJ^JlSTtaJ^^ 

But  whether  the  body  be  fluid  or  a  continuous  non-  yules  ia  tho  cross  seetlan  in  simple  pcopntioa  to  dista 

porous  solid,  it  probably  recovers  the  same  density,  how-  a  certain  line  (seo.  62)  throaghths  csnSeof  aimvity«f  lbs 

ever  tremendously  it  may  have  been  pressed,  and  probably  f«^  ^Wch,  in  thscusof  anmndbor,  isthadisBMlw 

shows  perfect  elasticity  of  bulk  (section  3  above)  through  ^  ^  ^^,f  ^TyT'^^  :    »i.  e  ^^.      e 

the  whole  range  of  positive  presiuie  from  scro  to  infinity.        The  limits  of  ehstici^  in  Oecaseeof  theMit 

provided  thViressu«hos  been  equsl  in  aU  direcUons  like  *~^  ^""^^^^  ^^  ^^,  importance  m  praeticd 

fluid  pressurei    As  for  negative  pressure,  we  have  no  know-  wd  a  vast  amount  of  careful  and  accurate  ohMti 

1aH«i  of  vliAk  limiL  if  nnv.  there  mav  be  to  the  amount  of  «P«nment,  which^  has  _  given   much    TalBahle 
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ledge  of  what  limit,  if  any,  there  may  be  to  the  amount  of  "pennieni,  wmcn  nas  given   in 

force  which  con  bs  appUed  to  a  body  pulling  iU  surface  "formaUon  regarding  them,  has  hett  gooe  thw^  ly 

out  equaUy  in  all  direitbns.    The  quition  of  how  to  apply  ?°6*°r^i°  ^^J*'  "^f^f^  dedings  with  qoeatMiia  i^i^ 

the  negative  pressure  is  inextricably  involved  with  that  of  ¥>8  •t«ogth  of  materials.    BtiU  there  Jf  P*^,^  « 

the  bofys  power  to  resist.    The  upper  part  of  the  mercury  ^^^^  scientific  mformation  on  tiie  anlgecl  of  Imuli  cl 

of  a  baiimiter  adhering  to  the  gliTabove  the  level  corre-  «^^«*y  geneiaUy,  and  pjttticnlarly  on  many 

sponding  to  the  atmospheric  pressure  is  a  familiar  example  questions  (section  21   below),    which    foiee 

ofwhat  ia  called  negative  pi^ure  in  liquids.    Water  and  ''l^'^  ^  when  we  endeavour  to  imaWae  the 

other  transparent  liquids  show  similar  phenomena,  another  l^^i^  concerned  m  anch  ^  ^^^  ^naq^ww^ 

of  which  U^  warding  of  water  above  its  boiUng  point  in  teforaus.  Some  pnnciplea  of  much  unpwiaBce  for  gmdoBt 

an  open  glass  or  metol  vessel  .varnished  with  sheUac.  [?  P'^f.f "  ?L^^ 

AttempU  to  produce  groatdegrees  of  thUso^Ued  negative  ^fJ^^^l'^^'J^^i^,^^ 

pressure  are  baflled  by  what  seems  an  instabiUty  of  the  "^^J?^  ^  f/  ^^JTt^^  ISJJL^S 

L„:i.i._: i.:-k :« -.  ^.i.««  fi,- ««««f,,ro\^«»««r«  pubhshed  in  the  Cambridge  and  JhiUm  if afifahssf 


Equilibrium  which  supervenes  when  the  negative  pressure    Published  in  the  Cam^d^ 

is'too  much  augmented.    It  is  a  veiy  interesting  subject  for    ^Z^„  rfL^tlT^^'L^W  bv^^^ 

experimental  inquiry  to  find  how  high  mercury  or  water  or    either  in  clearness  or  brevity  by  My  other  way  of  d^ 


anVother  liquid  can  be  got  to  stand  above  the  level  corre-  ^^  **  *^«*  reproducing  it  ta  eafmse.   . J^Jb  mootAbjA^ 

sponding  to  the  atmospheric  pressure  in  a  taU  hermetically  8^^«^  ^^re,  with  a  few  changea  made  m  it  with  iti  aBthoc^ 

sealed  tube,  and  how  many  degrees  a  liquid  can,  with  all  concurrence, 

precautions,  be  warmed  above  its  boiling  point  In  each  ca^e  ^  "  constitutes  the  foUowing  leetionii 


it^ems  to  be  by  a  minute  bubble  forming  and  expanding  ^ri^i^JJ^itelC'!^^ 

Mmcwhcro  at  tho  boundary  of  the  liquid,  where  it  is  in  ^j^     ^^  ^^^^^^  Thomson,  IT  ft  .riJJigiL  <SmgS!^ 

contact  with  tho  containing  vciuc],  that  the  possible  range  jq  " Ify  principal  object  in  the  fbUsviagpnsrb  to  Aowtkilthi 

cf  the  negative  pressure   is  limited,  judging  from  what  sbaolnto  strength  of  any  material conpessaeTa nbatnea psssH^ 

we  SCO  when  we  carefully  examine  a  transparent  liquid,  or  inj  dnctility  ^and  few  snbstaace^  If^ay,  ars  catirsly  dsvoM  cf 

the  surhce  of  Bcparation^bctwccn  mercury  and_6la.^  in  iJ\^S?/>,{^^i^i„*;j|,rtL'?^^ 


any  such  cxi>erimcnt.      The  contrast  of  the  amounts  of  exist  when  ihe  material  as  a  whole  is  suWsd  to  no  tatwasl 

ncgativo    pressure    practically     obtainable    or    obtamcd        11.  **Lrt,  for  instance,  a roond barn  BalloahlaSiaa, era (issi 

hitherto  in  siu:h  expcrimcnU  on  liquids  (which  are  at  the  of  iron  wire,  Ic  made  red  hot,  and  then  bs  aPowsd  to  eed,    lU 
most  those  corresponding  to  the  weight  of  a  few  melrea  of       i[#«M«idwirtf«.m7.)  Xonaeaitr^ 

the  substance),  with  that  obt«nable  in  the  case  of  oven  the  ^^iSil^S!M^*1!S^en 

weakest  solids,  is  remarkable;  and  as  for  the  strongest,  ttnoa  (we  chep.  i  of  if  eiheiaiiirai " 
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may  noir  be  regnrJcd  aa  beua^  all  completoly  relaxed. 
t,  one  end  of  the  bar  be  fixed,  and  the  otner  be  made  to 
>7  torsion,  till  the  particles  at  the  circomference  of  the 
itrained  to  ihe  ntmost  extent  of  trhich  they  can  admit, 
inderffoing  a  permanent  alteration  in  their  mutoal  con* 

In  tnis  condition,  equal  elements  of  the  cross  section  ot ' 
afford  resistances  proportional  to  the  distances  of  the 
from  the  centre  of  the  bar ;  since  the  particles  are  dis* 
nn  their  positions  of  relaxation  through  spaces  \rhich  are 
nal  to  the  distances  of  the  particles  from  the  centre.  The 
b.ich  the  bar  now  resists,  and  which  is  equal  to  the  sum  of 
es  due  to  the  resistances  of  all  the  elements  of  the  section, 
hich  is  commonly  assiuned  as  tlio  measure  of  the  torsional 
of  the  bar.  For  future  reference, .  this  couple  may  be 
by  L,  and  the  angle  through  which  it  has  twisted  the 
of  the  bar  by  8. 

rhc  twisting  of  the  bar  may,  howerer,  be  carried  Rtill 
ind  during  uie  pro;rrc53  of  this  process  the  outer  particles 
i  in  virtue  of  their  ductility,  tnose  towards  the  interior 
sly  reaching  their  elastic  limits,  until,  when  the  twisting 

sufficiently  continued,  all  the  particles  in  the  section, 
ose  (juite  close  to  the  centre,  have  been  strained  beyond 
tic  limits.  Hence,  if  we  suppose*  that  no  change  in  the 
of  the  substance  composing  the  material  has  resulted  from 
ng  of  its  particles  past  one  another,  and  that  therefore 
elements  of  the  section  of  the  bar  afford  the  same  resist- 
matter  what  their  distances  from  the  centre  may  be,  it  is 
rore  that  the  total  torsional  resistance  of  the  bar  is  )  of 
was  in  the  former  case ;  or,  according  lo  the  notation 
dopted,  it  is  '  now  |  L. 

i,  after  this,  all  externa!  stress  be  iiomorcd  from  the  bar, 
lume  a  position  of  equilibrium,  in  which  the  outer  particles 
Tained  in  the  dirrrtion  opposite  to  that  in  whicn  it  was 
Knd  the  inner  ones  in  the  same  direction  as  that  of  the 
the  two  sets  of  opposite  couples  thus  produced  among  the 
of  the  bar  balancing  one  another.     It  is  easy  to  show 

line  of  sciuiration  between  the  particles  strained,  in 
ition  and  those  in  the  other  is  a 'circle  whose  radios  is 
■adius  of  the  bar.  The  particles  in  tnis  lino  are  evidently 
>  no  strain^  when  no  external  couple  is  applied.     The  bar 

i«  aMiuna  the  exbtonce  of  a  deflnita  *«ltutU  limit'  or  a  limit  within 
two  particles  of  a  ■ubstanco  be  dispinccJ,  thejr  vrlll  retarn  to  thctr 
latlra  po»ltloo<  when  the  dUtarbiaft  forco  l»  removed.    Tlia  oppotUs 

to  which  Mr  Hodgkloson  seems  to  have  beea  led  by  some  latereattnc 
tal  rtMilti,  will  be  contidored  at  a  more  adranced  part  of  thia  paper.** 
tddeJ  <kio6er  1877.]  ThU  ■apposition  majr  be  true  for  aome  aollde ;  It 
'not  true  for  solids  (reneralljr.  A  piece  of  copper  or  of  iron  taken  1a  a 
latraloed  condition  certalnljr  becomes  "  harder"  when  strained  berond 
lits  of  elasticity,  that  Is  to  say,  Its  limits  of  elasticity  become  wider; 
ar  result  will  probably  be  fonnd  In  ductile  metals  generallr.  Thus 
nee  of  the  outer  elements  will  be  irreatcr  than  those  of  the  Inner 
I  the  ease  described  in  the  text,  until  the  torsion  has  beea  poshed  so 
ing  about  the  irrebtett  hardness  In  all  tho  elements  at  any  conaider- 
ce  from  the  axis.  It  may  be  that  before  this  condition  has  been 
e  hardening  of  the  outer  elements  will  hare  been  orerdone,  and  they 
legnn  to  lose  strength,  and  to  hare  become  friable  and  fissured.  The 
it  forth  in  the  text  Is  not,  howerer,  rltiatcU  by  the  inrorroctness  of 
on  inti-oduced  merely  for  the  sake  of  numerical  illustraiion. 
■ore  this,  let  r  be  the  radius  of  the  bar,  f]  the  utmost  force  of  a  unit 
ihe  section  to  resist  a  strain  tending  to  make  the  particles  slide  past 
sr,  or  to  resist  a  shearing  strain,  as  it  is  commonly  called.    Also,  let 

ot  the  bar  be  supposed  to  be  dlrided  into  an  infinite  nnmber  of  con> 
tular  elements, — the  radius  of  any  one  o(  those  l>eing  denoted  by  s 
%  by  Jwxir. 

'hen  only  the  particles  at  the  circumference  are  strained  to  the  atmnat, 
therefore,  the  forces  on  equal  ajreas  of  the  various  elements  are  pro- 

0  the  distances  of  the  elements  from  the  centre,  we  have  if^  for  the 

mtt  of  area  at  the  distance  of  m  from  the  centre^  Hence  the  tolat  tan- 
00  of  tho  element  is 

— 2irxrfx.  »i    :, 
Dple  due  to  the  same  clement  is 

— » ,  2irxdx .  tj  —  — 2ir»j  — .  x^lx  / 
jre  the  total  eoople,  which  has  been  denoted  abort  Vj  I^  Is 

•3x17  7  /  :^dx. 


L-iir.jT« 


(a). 


!n  the  bar  has  been  (ulstcd  so  much  that  all  tlia  partldet  in  Its 
ird  their  utmnxt  rcsl*tancr,*wc  hnvc  tlic  total  tangentlid  fOTCt  of  the 
nedx .  i| ,  and  the  couple  due  to  the  same  denMSt 

—as .  2irxdx .  n -2inj .  ac*<i* . 
total  oonple'dae  to  Uie  entire  section  is 


-2irTj/    zVx-5ir.,r'. 


oantlty  is  |  of  the  raluo  of  L  In  formula  (a).     Thai  is,  the  eonple 

bar  recbts  ia  this  case  li  !  L,  or  j  of  that  which  it  resisted  in  the 
e." 

least  they  are'subject  to  no  itrain  cf  tortioa,  either  In  the  one  dlrecClOQ 
ther;  though  they  mof  bo  subjeet  to  a  itrain  of  compreMlea  or  ox- 


with  its  new  molecular  arrangement  may  nov  be  mljaetcd,  ui 
ofUn  at  «M  phase,*  to  the  couple  |  L  withont  undergoing  any 
farther  alteration.  Its  strength  to  resiat  torsion,  in  the  direei{<» 
of  the  couple  L  has  therefore  been  considerably  increased.  Iti 
strength  to  resist  torsion  in  the  opposite  direction  has,  howerer, 
by  the  same  process,  been  much  diminished;  for  as  soor  as  iti 
five  extremity  has  hetax  nuide  to  r^rolre  baclcwards  throngh  an 
anglv"  of  I  e  from  the  position  of  cqnilibrinm,  the  partioles  of 
the  circumference  will  hare  snffered  tha  ntmost  distortion  of 
which  they  can  admit  without  undergoing  permanent  altem* 
tion.  Now,  it  is  cas?  to  ^roro  that  the  conpio  required  to  pra- 
duce  a  certain  an^e  of  tomon  is  the  same  in  tho  new  state  of  the  bar 
as  in  the  old.'  Hence  the  nltimato  strength  of  the  borwhcn  twisted 
backwards  is  tepresented  by  a  couple  amounting  to  only  |  L.  Bat, 
as  we  hare  seen,  it  is  |  L  when  the  wire  is  twisted  forwards.  That 
1j,  then.  Tits  irir»  in  Us  new  slate  has  twitA  aa  much  slrtn0k  i9 
resist  torsion  in  one  dirtetion  as  it  has  id  rcsisi  U  ths  other. 

li  "  Principles  quite  similar  to  the  foregoing,  are  applicable  in 
regard  to  beams  subjected  to  cross  strain.  As,  howerer,  my  chief 
object  at  present  is  to  point  out  the  existence  of  such  principles,  to 
indicate  the  mode  in  which  they  are  to  be  applied,  and  to  A<xw  their 
great  practical  importance  in  the  determination  of  the  strength  of 
materials,  I  need  not  enter  fully  into  their  application  in  the  caso 
of  cross  strain.  Tha  inrestigation  in  this  case  closely  resembles 
that  in  the  case  of  torsion,  but  is  more  complicated  on  account  of 
the  different  ultimate  resistanoes  afforded  by  any  material  to 
tension  and  to  compression,  ami  on  accotut  of  the  numerous 
rarietics  in  the  form  of  section  of  beams  which  for  diflereot  pur- 
poses it  is  found  adrisabla  to  adopt  I  shall  ti^erefore  merely 
make  a  few  remarks  on  this  subjeet 

15.  **  If  a  bent  bar  of  wrouaht  iron  or  otiier  ductlla  material  lit 
straightened,  its  particles  will  thus  be  put  into  such  a  state  that 
iu  strength  to  resut  cross  strain,  in  ths  direction  towards  which 
it  has  bMu  stRiightened,  will  be  rery  much  greater  than  its  strength 
to  resist  it  in  the  oppoeita  direction,  eadi  of  these  two  resistancea 
bumg  entirelr  different  from  that  which  tiie  same  hv  would  aflbnl 
were  its  particles  all  relaxed  when  the  entire  bar  is  flree  from  ex- 
ternal straiiL  The  actual  ratios  of  these  rarious  resistances  depend 
on  the  comparatire  ultiBiata  resistanoes  afforded  by  the  substance 
to  compression  and  axtenidon,  and  also,  in  a  rery  material  degree, 
on  the  form  of  the  section  of  the  bar.  I  mar,  howerer,  stata  thst 
in  general  the  rariations  in  the  strength  of  a  bar  to  rcdit  crosi 
strux;,  which  are  occasioned  by  rariations  in  its  molecular  arrange* 
ment,  are  much  greater  eren  than  those  which  hare  already  been 
pointed  out  as  occurring  in  the  strength  of  bars  subjected  to  torsioii. 

16.  *'  What  has  already  been  statcd.is  quite  sufficient  to  account 
for  many  rery  discordant  and  perplexing  results  which  hare  been 
nrnved  at  by  different  experimenters  on  the  strength  of  materials. 
It  scarcely  erer  occurs  that  a  material  is  prcsentea  to  us^  either  for 
cxper>nent  or  for  application  to  a  practical  use^  in  which  Uia 
particles  are  free  from  great  mutual  strains.  Processes  haro 
already  been  pointed  out  br  which  we  may  at  pleasure  produca 
certain  peculiar  strains  of  tnis  kind.  Thess^  or  other  processtt 
producing  somewhat  similar  strains,  are  used  in  the  manufactun 
of  almost  all  materials^  Thus,  for  instance,  when  malleable  iron 
has  receired  its  final  conformation  by  the  process  termed  etld 
sitfoffing,  that  is,  by  hammering  it  till  it  is  cola,  ths  outer  partielea 
exist  in  a  state  of  extreme  compression,  and  the  internal  ones  in 
a  state  of  extreme*  tonsioiL  The  same  aeems  to  be  the  case  in 
cast  iron  when  it  is  taken  from  tha  mould  in  which  it  haa  basa 
cast  The  outer  portions  hare  cooled  firsts  and  hare  therefore 
contracted,  whUe  tne  ixmer  ones  still  continiMd  expanded  by  heal. 
The  inner  ones  then  contract  as  they  subsequently  cool,  and  thus 
they,  as  it  \rtre,  pull  the  outer  ones  together.  That  is,  in  the  end 
the  outer  ones  are  in  a  state  cf  compression  and  tha  inner  ones  la 
the  opposite  conditioiu 

17.  ''The  foregoing  principles  may  serre  to  explain  tha  trot 

tension  Jn  Uie  dtrcetloa  of  the  length  of  tbe  bar."  ffhet  tktj  are  se  la  irovei 
by  experiments  made  for  tha  present  artlda  by  Ur  Thomaa  Gray  In  O^ober 
IS771  "TbIs,hovover,docsBot  faatobecooilderodlatbeliiTHlusatlonef  tta 
text.* 


•  **Thb«t«tement,ir  not  itrietlr,  b'aft  least  aatreoMlr  nearljtrae, 
the  experiments  made  by  Mr  Faubalni  and  Mr  Hod^Uaaoa  «•  cm 
various  JUporU  ^ths  BritUh  AuotiatUm\  we  mar  eoododa  thas  tka  aiatala  are 
infloanoad  only  in  an  extremely  alight  dacraa  by  tlnMi    Were  tbe  bar*  < 
of  some  mbstante,  such  aa  aeallnf  wax,  or  hard  pitch,  noaseariBS  a 
amount  of  viscidity,  the  stateuMat  m  the  teat  vooM  sot  holi  good.^^ 

•  [trou  addtd  OettUr  1877.1  TUs  aaaanaa  that  tba  Units  of  elasdallj  In  a 
inbstance  which  baa  already  bean  strained  beyond  tta  limits  of  alaalMlj  Sfs 
equal  on  tha  two  aldei  of  tha  ahapa  which  It  baa  vliaa  in  cqallibrlni  wltheaS 
disturbing  force  a  sappoeltlon  which  maj  be  tnso  or  aaay  noi  be  tiwo.  Ei- 
periment  is  urgently  needed  to  test  It;  for  Its  trath  or  falMseaa  Is  a  SHUter  off 
much  importance  In  tha  theorr  of  alaatldty. 

'  "To  prove  this,  let  tha  bar  bo  aanpMad  to  be  diTldod  late 


number  of  elementary  ooneentrte  tnbea  (Ilka  tha  so^allad  ananal  rlaga  of  frowtk 
In  trees).  To  twist  each  of  thaaa  tnbes  thromgh  a  ecrtain  aagia,  tbe  aaae  covple 
wiU.be  reqtilrcd,  whether  the  tube  h  alreadytabject  to  tho  actio*  of  a  eoaplo  of 
any  moderate  amount  In  either  direction  or  not^  Hence,  to  twtat  tboin  an,  or, 
what  b  the  same  thing,  to  twist  the  wbolo  bar,  throoffh  a  eartala  aa^,  tha  smbs 
couple  will  ba  required  whether  the  varloaa  olenentary  tabee  bo  er  be 
n  tbe  bar  I 


rrlaaed,  wbw 


as  a  whole  Is  free  fhwi  extenial  straio.** 


y// 
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rap  milr;#n-.  v,  yp^/i.wA  t  mC,  v  ;«r9UUMn-t  -.14.1^  -/  iwTL  ja  "JiS 
&vi*i«(t    &vir  /,  Sv  Mnwi  'jf  *.aa  *nam»  tl.-«bC/  ^.i2.'iilC  'tti  -nrjwB 

;•?*.■ '.M   ',•/  v.*  <.v-*4..i7  '/?  *^,*t  ojkXtfTjL;   *jf,  ^  viz£X  "r-JtiA. 

>..A  ««r*.ft  ^  *(/(•••«}  ff#r  tb4  ftnt  ttrri4;  dr,  ia  otJMr  wrjrtM,  tiul  if 

•fl^MA  U  •qt'jM.M  Ur  •»/  •nulUr  itrain  ia  th«  taoe  dinetka  wiJ^ 
i^t  iu  UhlH^  A  Mt  It  will  nftdii/  b«  iMo,  h'^vcrcr,  fram  3Cr 
$tf0tMkiMfirt »  mtAi\m^.ntM,  UmI  tli«  Una  '«iMtic  iu&it,'  as  ecs- 
m'«nI/  *iri{'l'/y*«(  U  tDtlrtJj  rtfut,  ukI  lawt  Uad  to  lead  to 

Ifp  "TIm  '^iMii'Uratlont  addaead  aena  to  ow  to  thaw  dearly 
fl.itl  th*r«  r^-aJIr  ftxUt  'wo  «£aj/je  limUs  tar  aaj  autorial,  bctvcca 
whMli  tha  4UpUMMin«*nU  err  dcflcxioaa,  or  what  Buy  ia  general  La 
l0f tn»A  ilia  tlianma  *4  fcma,  nuat  ba  confiaad,  if  wa  wiah  to  arcJJ 
Iflvlfitf  w*  maUnal  a  Mt,  or,  in  tha  cata  of  variafala  atnuu^  if  va 
wUk  Ui  ar'fid  j(lvin((  It  a  contiDuona  aoce^iiloa  of  wto  which  voald 
f;»«d4«lljr  inih%  aUiut  iU  deatruction  ;  that  theae  two  elaatie  lirnita 
*»«  uniaJly  •lluaUd  oua  on  tha  oaa  aida  aad  tha  other  on  tha 
•'|ro«»«iu  tula  of  tlM  iioaition  which  tha  material  amnnea  when 
■•iFijwit  to  uv  •itamal  •train,  though  thay  may  be  both  on  tha 
ft  ttfia  alda  of  thla  prMltion  of  reUxation ;  *  and  tbiat  thay  but  thara^ 
f'lrn  wilh  prfijirlety  ba  railed  tlie  niptrior  and  tha  infwicr  limit  of 
Ilia  r.1i«iiK«  III  funn  of  tha  material  for  the  nartienlar  arrangement 
« lili-h  )iM  liaeu  K^ven  to  ita  bartlclet ;  that  tneaa  two  limits  are  not 
fitfA  fur  any  givnn  material,  but  that,  if  the  chance  of  form  be 
nm Miiiird  Imyuud  ritlitr  limit,  two  new  llmita  will,  by  maana  of 
an  allaralloa  in  tha  arrangement  of  the  particlea  of  the  material,  be 

f|ivan  to  it  in  |ilat!e  of  tnoee  wliich  it  prerionaly  poeeeeeed  ;  and 
Mily,  that  tha  proceeeei  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  raateriala 
am  ueually  inch  as  to  place  Uie  two  limits  in  close  contiguity  with 
line  atiiillter,  thus  causing  the  material  to  take  in  the  iiiat  instance 
a  sat  fmiii  any  strain,  however  slight,  while  the  interral  which  may 
aftiTwanla  eilst  lietween  the  two  limits,  ahd  alao,  as  was  bcfors 
atalMl,  tha  arlnal  position  aanuraed  by  each  of  them  are  determined 
by  I  ha  pecttliar  strains  which  are  subsequently  applied  to  tha 
iiist«iial. 

W.  *'Tha  Intmduotion  of  new,  though  necessary,  elements  into 
I  ha  I'oiisiiUratiun  of  the*  strength  of  materiala  nuT,  on  the  one 
hand,  aaem  annoying  from  rendering  the  iuTeatigations  mors  oom- 
plliHklftl.  On  the  oUier  hand,  their  introduction  will  really  have 
Ilia  i>ir«s't  of  obTiating  difllcultlea,  by  remoring  erroneons  modes  of 
« tawing  the  subject,  and  proTenting  contradictory  or  Inoonmoos 
rMulta  ft\mi  l«ainf  obtained  by  theory  and  ezfMrimant  la  all 
iMvaatigmtions.  in  Tact,  in  which  we  diislre  to  attain  or  to  approach 
iiaaily  to  truth,  we  must  take  facts  as  they  actually  ars,  not  as  we 
ittii{h'l  lx>  trmpted  to  wish  them  to  be  for  enabling  us  to  dispense 
wtlh  r\amiuing  proeessae  which  ars  aonuwhat  coneealed  and 
IniriiHkia  but  are  not  tha  lesa  Inflnantial  from  their  hidden 
tfhai«k'ter." 

21.  I\be»iiij:  uow  to  homogaaeom  matter  (sec  S8), 
homi^nft^ttsiy  •trmioM  '^ohn|v  ii.  of  Math.  Theory  below), 
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iz  Ir  i^kpial  quatioBs  of  great  itUnk 
mJBB d  tkatifdsj.  Soppoaiag  tha iolid  tola 
dMtarted  in  nj  partkahr  vaj  toMttiy 
lisct  im  tbatadly  for  thia  kiul  of  diatoitifla,  v£I 
1=L^  be  vidcBcd  a*  nanowed  by  tha  aoperpontiBB  o( 
KiTi  cr  povare  preaaan  aqaalin  all  diractiooapred■J^ 
i.'ii^  a  itintitif  or  a  eoodaaaaftioB  t  It  aeems  prahaLe 
:li£  I  dv>*TL'«  voold  narrow  tha  limita  of  alaatkity,  tt I 
fc  exdfisaaska  widen  tham.  Thn,  howoTery .  ia  a  tutu 
^SMB :  anwiiuitut  alone  on  anawer  tha  qneation.  Ttki 
aaua  a  aoaawhafc  law  aimplft  cam.  Au  wire  ia  atntched  by 
a  weighs  to  naariy  iu  limita  of  longi&dinal  elaatidty ;  3 
cccpta  twiating  it  ia  applied  to  ita  lower  end — ^Will  tha 
i'Jihir  eaaae  the  wei^t  to  ran  down  and  give  tha  wire  a 
peroanent  act,orbmkitl  FtobaUj, — ym;hakn[feri' 
asct  only  can  daatdai  Tha  oonaapondtnc  qaaition  with 
reference  to  a  cohDin  loaded  with  n  weig^  mof  have  tke 
aama  anawer,  bnt  not  naeeamrily  aow  Experiment  afua  ii 
wanting.  A  wiia  hanging  atratdbad  ly  n  light  waj^  — aly 
to  ateadjit,  ia  twiatad  to  nearly  ita  limit  oftorrionalali^inty 
by  A  eonpla  of  g^Ttn  magnitada  applied  to  its  lovar  cad ; 
the  atretdung  weight  ia  increaaed-^WiIl  tUa  caon  it  tc 
yield  to  the  oonpla  and  take  a  permanent  aet  t  Pkobably,— 
yea.  [Certainly  jwi,  for  atedl  piano-forta  win  axfanBotei 
OQ  by  lir  MTarlana  to  anawer  thia  qnaatioa  aueait  w 
firat  pnt  in  type  fur  the  pieeent  nrtick.]  If  ao^  thca  the 
limita  of  toraional  elaitidljr  of  a  wire  bearing  a  hmiy 
weight  ore  widened  by  diminiahing  or  taking  off  ikt 
weight;  and  no  doubt  it  will  follow  continnondy  that t 
column  twisted  by  oppoaing  couples  at  ita  two  ends  will 
haTO  its  limita  of  toidonal  elasticity  widened  by  the 
application  of  forcea  to  ita  two  ends,  preaaing  them  towards 
one  another.  Ezperimenta  to  anawer  theae  qneatiom  woaU 
r  :rtainly  reward  the  experimenter  with  definita  and  intcnatr 
ing  results^ 

22.  Nabbowxess  op  Luora  or  EuuRiarr— fiaf^^ 
Tlio  limit  of  elasticity  of  metals^  atonc%  iijataK  wsodi, 
are  ao  narrow  that  the  diatauea  batwaan  a^y  two  BBig^boa^ 
iDg  poiota  of  the  substanea  narar  altan  hj  mate  thaa  a 
amaU  proportion  of  ita  own  amonol  without  tha  aahetiafi 
either  Drealdng  or  experiencing  a  pemanent  aal|  aad  Arv> 
fore  the  angle  between  two  linoa  meeting  in  any  point  ef  the 
aubstance  and  passing  alwaya  throogh  tha  ama  mrttw  ii 
never  altered  by  mora  than  a  amall  nnctsoa  of  tta  mfimi,' 
before  tlie  body  either  bnaka  or  takas  n  panaasat  m, 
By  far  the  wideat  limiU  of  alaatio^  taihatte  diwwrfiy 
experiment^  for  any  anhslanea  cnei* 
jelUes,  are  thoaa  of  ateel  pianoforte  wire 
the  piano-forta  wire  at  preasnt  in  naa  for 
ItisNa  22  of  the  Bumingham  wira  p«g%  iia  dm*n 
7727,  it  weigha  0*34  gramasa  par  iMitimati^  <r  f-gg 
kilogrammea  per  nantioi  nila  of  IMW  i»^  •* 
tlierefore  iU  aectional  area  and  diaaet 
centimetre  and  '0244  centimatre.  Il 
106  kilogrammea,  wkidi  ia  aqnal  in 
kilometree  of  ita  length,  and  lAan  thii 
hong  on  and  remored  the  length  «l  tha 
of  its  amoimt  While  thia  alanpt*""  * 
a  lateral  shrinking  aa  waahaS  an 
to  i*j  of  the  same  amount     ___^__ 

23.  Consider  now  in  thanaetraiM 
the  snbetance  of  the  win  at  righl 
anT  plane  through  or  panU  tn  tha 
directions  eqooUy  iadiaad  t*  iUa 
pnl>i  lenethwise  the  two 

■f  ngth  of  the  wire  bee 

br  *  small  diferenee. 
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whsre  tbs  coutiauous  nucs  reprtttiit 
nnpnlled  niro,  and  Iba  dotted  linei  Ute  I 
WITS  when  pulled.  Tb«  cluDga  m  ewli 
of  the  Auglea  noald  be  g^  of  tliB  ndita 
]n  Tirtae  of  tLe  elongntion  were  tbere 
no  Utemt  iibrinkiiig,  and  about  -^  of 
the  ndiui  in  virtue  of  the  Utenl  siuiixk- 
ing  were  there  no  eloagation.  Theirhale 
cliauge  BiporiBDced  by  each  o!  the  right 
BDgleB  u  theiefcro  actually  (section  37) 
bV  '^  sin-  "'  about  j-'j  of  tbs  ladian,  oi 
o'-8t.  TLis  U  as  eitreme  cm:.  In 
All  Dtber  coaes  of  meUili,  sloues,  glaiset, 
crjttali,  the  sabstance  either  breaki  or 
t«kes  ■  pernuiaeat  bead,  prabibly  be- 
fore it  experieuces  any  bo  grBat  uagulor 
dUtarlioa  sb  b  degree;  buiI  except  in 
the  cue  of  sleBl  ne  iimy  roughly  regard 
the  limita  of  etuticity  ai  being  loiae- 
tliiog  betBEBD  ^^  andrJi,  iu  reapect 
to  the  linear  elongatiuu  or  coutracdoQ, 
and  from '^  of  a  degree  to  halF  a  de- 
gree io  respect  to  angular  distorlion. 

2f.  Oa  the  other  band,  gelatinous  lubetancea,  anch  at 
iodia-rubber  utd  elastic  jellies,  have  Teiy  wide  Units  of 
eUsticily.  A  tnlcaniied  india-rubber  band,  for  iastsace, 
is  capable  of  being  stretclied,  again  and  again,  to  eight  timet 
its  length,  and  returning  always  to  neArlf  its  pisvioua 
condition  when  the  strcBi  is  remoTeJ.  A  ■  .fhape  of 
transparent  jelly  preients  a  beaatiful  instinee  of  gnat 
degrees  of  distortion  with  seemingly  very  perfect  elasticity. 
All  these  instances,  india-rubber  and  jellies,  ahow  with  great 
clwQgea  of  shape  but  alight  changes  of  bulk.  They  haTe, 
in  fact,  all,  as  nearly  as  eiperiment  has  hitherto  been  able 
to  determine,  the  same  compressibQitj  as  water. 

25.  Cork,  anotber  body  with  very  wide  limits  of  elasticity 
(very  imperfect  elasticity  it  is  true)  is  singular,  among 
bodies  seemingly  homogeneoni  to  the  eye,  in  JU  nmarksbly 
tasy  compressibility.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  only  seemingly 
liDinogeneoos  sulid  which  shows  to  the  uusided  sya  any 
•ensible  change  of  bulk  under  any  practically  applicable 
force*.  A  siiiall  horn ugeneous  piece  torn  oat  of  a  cork  may, 
by  merely  pressing  it  between  tbo  fingers,  be  readily  oom- 
liressed  to  half  ila  bulk,  and  a  Lirga  slab  of  eork  in  a 
Bnniab  press  may  be  compressed  to  -^  of  its  bnlk.  An 
Ofdinnry  bottle  cork  loaded  witb  a  small  piece  of  metal 
])reients  a  very  interesting  appesrance  in  an  Oented  glass 
compressing  vessel;  first  Soatiug.  and  whsQ  eompreued  to 
80  or  3D  atmospheres  sinking,  and  shrirelling  in  balk  very 
eaiioaaly;  then  on  the  prcnure  being  removed,  expanding 
•gain,  but  not  quito  to  previous  bulk,  and  floating  np  or 
renukiniiig  down  according  to  the  amount  of  its  load, 

The  divergencies  presented  by  cork  and  gelatinoos 
bodies  in  opposite  directions  from  the  regular  elasticity  of 
bard  solids  form  an  interesting  subject,  to  whieb  wa  shall 
letam  later  (section  48). 

3S.  Ligvidi. — Is  respect  to  liquids,  thera  are  no  limits 
of  elasticity  so  far  as  regards  the  magnitude  of  the 
positive  presaure  applied  or  conceivably  applicable ;  bat 
in  reapept  to  the  magnitude  of  negative  pressure,  and  in 
respect  to  the  magnibude  of  the  change  of  bulk,  whether  by 
nepitivB  or  ptaitive  pressure,  there  are  probably  very 
decide>d  and  not  very  wide  limits.  Thus  water,  though 
condensed  j-J-,  of  iM  bnlk  by  SOOO  atmospheres  in  Per- 


lina'e 


eiperim 


9  corrected  roughly  for   the  c 


I  rmiuaclumt  tj  Hsyal  SbCH%.  Jiuu  18SS,  "On  tha  ProjtrMrt? 
CompfusloB  of  Wkl*T  br  high  dsgrvas  of  fore*,  with  loba  trials  of 
tta  flfBTUini  clliir  ll<iDld^"  bj  J.  Ptridns,     "  -       --     — 


uon  of  his  glaaa  "  piMomeler,"  which  U  Teij  acai^  st 
t^e  rata  of  rrinr  P^'  atmosphere  found  {section  79  b^ov^ 
mora  accnntely  by  aubaequent  experiments  for  modettt* 
preaauras  np  to  20  or  30  atmospheres,  may  ba  npecUl  ta 
be  eompniaed  by  much  leas  ihMa  |  of  its  volume  nndar  a 
prassnra  of  7000  atmospheres.  How  much  it  or  any  oOiu 
liquiiLis  condensed  by  a  pteuore  of  10,000  atmoaphsni^  or 
by  20,000  atmospheres,  is  an  interesting  *ubj«et  fx 
experimental  invea  ligation. 

27.  Goto.— la  respect  to  rarefaction,  and  in  letpMt  to 
jiraportioitaU  condensation,  gases  present  enormously  wida 
limita  of  elasticity  than  any  Uqoids  or  solids, — in  tact  na 
limit  in  reap:et  to  dilatation,  and  in  reapect  to  condenaslion 
adeSuite  limit  only  when  the  gas  is  below  Andrews's  "eritieal 
temperatnie."  lithe  gas  be  kept  at  any  temperatare  *b(r<« 
that  critical  tempeiatore,  it  nmaina  homogeneons,  howcrer 
much  it  be  condensed;  and  therefore  for  »  fluid  above  tha 
critical  temperatai*  there  is,  in  respect  to  magnitoda  el 
pmsura,  no  sapeiior  limit  to  its  elasticity.  On  the  othtr 
hand,  il  a  flaid  be  kept  at  any  conatcat  tempermton  l«s 
than  ita  critical  temporatnre,  it  lemoini  boEoo^enaons,  and 
preseota  an  increoaing  pressure  until  a  cartaia  deoaity  ii 
reached ;  when  its  bulk  is  fortber  diminished  it  divides  mlo 
two  parte  of  less  and  greater  densitj  (the  part  ol  Isic 
density  being  railed  vapour,  that  of  greater  density  beiof 
called  liquid,  if  it  is  not  solid)  and  presents  no  Inilhar 
increase  of  pressure  until  the  vsporous  part  abliuka  to 
nothing,  and  the  wholebecomealiquid  (that  iatosay,  homo 
geneons  fluid  at  the  greater  ol  the  two  dansitiea)  or  tlst 
beeomea  solid — the  question  whether  the  more  dense  part 
is  liqnid  or  solid  depending  on  the  particular  temperatnie 
below  the  critical  tempentun  at  which  the  whole  sabal^DM 
is  kept  daring  the  supposed  experiment. 

28.  The  tliermo-dynomic  reasoning  of  Profee««  Jams* 
Thomson,  which  showed  the  effect  of  change  of  pnasua  in 
altering  the  freeting  point  of  a  liquid,  leads  to  aoalegaM 
coneideiationa  regarding  the  efi'ect  of  continuous  iacreaaa  «r 
continoou*  deereaae  of  pressure  upon  a  mass  consistiagof 
the  ssme  anbstonee  putly  to  tbs  liquid  and  partly  in  tht 
sulid  state  at  one  temperotnre.  The  Ihres  coaea  of  tnoai- 
tion  from  gas  to  liqnid,  from  rau  to  solid,  and  from  liqnid 
toaoltdipressntus withperfectfydefiuitelimitiofel  "  *' 
— tbo  only  .perfectly  definite  limits  of  elasticity  in 
of  whieh  we  have  any  certain  knowledge. 

29.  Vinotitf  y  Fluidt  and  iSotidt—Clotij  o 
with  limita  of  elasticity,  and  with  imperfoctneaa  of  slaatirttj, 
ia  visooailf,  that  ia  to  aay,  raaialanea  to  change  of  aha^ 
depending  on  the  velocity  ol  the  change.  ~  ^e  fnll  die- 
cove^  of  the  viscosity  of  liqnids  and  gaasa  is  dnt  original^ 
to  BtokM  ;  and  his  hypothsBi  that  in  flnids  the  farea  of 
resiatanoa  is  in  simple  proportion  to  tha  valodty  of  ehaoga 
of  shape  has  been  suhaaquantlr  confirmed  by  the  aipaa- 
mental  inveatigationa  of  Beunholtx,  MaEwal^  Haytl^ 
Knndt,  and  Weibnrg.  The  deflaition  of  a  flnid  |iTeB  in 
aaction  2  above  may,  by  aaction  1,  ba  tnasformal  into  tba 
following: — A  fluid  it  a  body  which  reqoiraa  no  fona  to 
keep  it  in  any  particnlor  ah^w,  or — A  flnid  ia  a  body 
which  exercises  no  permanent  iiaistaiiie  to  a  ehangi  at 
ahapa.  Tha  raaistanca  to  a  ehsngi  of  shape  presented  hy 
a  fluid,  evanescent  as  it  is  when  the  shape  »  not  being 
changed  (or  vanishing  when  the  vetod^  of  the  cheafe 
vanishee),  is  essentisUy  diffenot  from  (bat  pennaMMt 
renistance  to  change  of  shape,  the  manilatation  M  iriiid  in 
solids  constitutes  eUsticity  of  shape  aa  defined  in  eeetioa  L 
Hazwell's  sdmireble  kiretto  Iheoi?  of  the  viMoaity  of 
gaasa  point*  to  a  fall  eiplenotioa  of  visooB^,  wbslhar  tf 
gasss,  bgnids,  or  aolida,  m  the  conaidaratioQ  of  oonfifm*- 
tion*  and  anangementa  of  lalativa  motions  of  moleeala^ 

'  .  a  aoUdnnder  distorting  stiuae,  and  teapotaty 
•(dids  while  the  sh^n  is  being  dtanged,  in 
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virtue  of  wliicli  clastic  force  in  tho  quiescent  solid,  and 
viscouB  reoistauce.to  chango  of  sliapo  in  the  non-quiescent 
fluid  or  solid,  are  produced.  • 

^  30.  Viscosify  of  Mitals  and  Fatii/ue  of  their  Elasticity, — 
Experimental  exercises  performed  by  students  iu  tbo 
physical  laboratory  uf  the  university  of  Glasgow,  during 
the  session  18G4-G3,  brought  to  lightsome  very  remarkable 
and  interesting  results,  proving  a  loss  of  energy  in  elastic 
vibrators  (sometimes  as  much  as  two  or  three  per  cent  of 
energy  lost  In  the  course  of  a  single  'I'ibration  in  ono  direc- 
tion) incomparably  greater  than  anything  that  could  be  due 
to  imperfections  in  their  elasticity  (section  1),  and  showing 
also  a  very  remarkable  fatigue  of  elasticity,  according  to 
which  a  wire  which  had  been  kept  vibrating  for  several 
Lours  or  days  through  a  certain  range  came  to  rest  much 
•quicker  when  left  to  itself  than  'v\  hen  set  in  vibration  after 
it  had  been  at  rest  for  several  days  and  then  immediately 
left  to  itself.  Thus  it  was  found  that  the  rates  of  subsid- 
ence of  the  vibrations  of  the  several  wires  experimented  on 
were  generally  much  less  rapid  on  the  ^londay  mornings, 
when  they  had  been  at  rest  since  the  previous  Friday,  than 
'J a  other  davi  of  the  week,  or  than  after  several  series  of 
experiments  had  been  made  on  a  Monday.  The  following 
statement  (sections  31-34)  is  extracted  from  a  short  article 
by  \V.  Thomson,  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Jioyal  Society 
for  2ilay  18,  1&G5,  containing  some  of  the  results  of  these 
observations. 

31.  •*  Vtjcosityj. — By  induction  from  a  great  variety  of 
observed  phenomena,  we  are  compelled  to  conclude  that  no 
change  of  volume  or  of  shape  can  be  produced  in  any  kind 
of  matter  without  dissipation  of  energy.  Even  in  dealing 
with  the  ahu^hUcly  jxrfcct  elasticity  of  volume  presented 
by  every  fluid,  and  possibly  by  some  solids,  as  for  instance 
homogeneous  crystals,  dissipation  of  energy  is  an  inevitable 
result  of  every  change  of  volume,  because  of  the  accompany- 
iug  change  of  temperature,  and  conseijuent  dissipation  of 
heat  by  conduction  or  radiation.  The  same  cause  gives  rise 
necessarily  to  some  degree  of  dissipation  in  connection  with 
€ver\'  change  of  shape  of  an  clastic  solid.  But  estimates 
founded  on  the  thermodynamic  theory  of  elastic  solids, 
which  I  have  given  elsewhere,^  have  suiliced  to  prove  that 
tbo  loss  of  energy  due  tu  this  cause  is  small  in  comparison 
with  the  whole  loss  of  energy  observed  in  many  cases 
of  vibration.  I  have  also  found,  by  vibrating  a  spring 
alternately  in  air  of  ordinary  pressure  and  in  tha  exhausted 
receiver  of  an  air-pump,  that  there  is  an  internal  *%sistancc 
t3  its  motions  inimtn;>t.'ly  preatir  than  the  resistance 
of  t4ic  air.  The  Fame  conclusion  is  to  be  drawn  from  the 
cbservaiion  made  by  Kupifcr  in  his  gre:it  work  on  the 
♦elasticity  of  mrtals,  that  his  vibrating  springs  subsided 
i^ach  more  rapidly  in  their  vibrations  ib:iu  rigid  pendulums 
4"i;pp  r:ed  on  knife  edges.  The  Bubifidvnoi  of  vibrations  is 
y-robiMy  i:K-ro  rjj'id  in  glass  than  in  tf-ni'?  of  the  most 
ilislic  n:--ta'..s  as  cpj'jvr,  in-n,  eiUvr,  niuniininm  ;*  but  it 
.:  much  more  rapid  than  in  ;:las5,  marvellously  r^pid  indeed, 
.r.  hoxwa  metals  (r.s  frr  iiistanci?  zinc),^  and  in  india-rubber, 
-.'id  even  in  horn ojjci; cons  jclli':?.    . 

3*J.  *'  TbL'/n.-:r  \\I  rt-T!<*i  -^e  nT:iin«t  chanjje  of  shape 

•.ast  in  e\cry  k.  lid  \  :  ir.rlr.iioly  ?m.ill  when  the  change  of 

r^si'O  15  mi^Ivi  at  an  infinitely  t-lo'v  r.i*e,  since,  if  it  were 

r.uitc  for  cr.  int::i:tcly  f'.cw  cha::^'e  of  shape,  there  would  le 
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n; ;  i'.y.  tii-:  ;i  ].\*  \.  -t::  f>  i:  I  s  ..rvxly  j.  i^ible  to  Cv^utt  more  tbin 
twf.ty  .f  :l.*:;i  .-.  .'V.t  civs  fxjK  :.=;cr.*'»i  ca- 


infinite  rigidity,  which  we  may  be  sure*  doei  ndl  exist  a 
nature.  Hence  there  is  in  elastic  solids  &  moiee«hr/ndim 
which  may  be  properly  called  viseotit^  of  toliJt,  bectue,  as 
being  an  internal  resistance  to  change  of  shape  dependiu; 
on  the  rapidity  of  the  change,  it  must  be  classed  with  floid 
molecular  friction,  which  by  general  consent  is  oiled 
viscosity  of  fluids.  Bnt,  at  the  same  lime,  it  ought  to  U 
remarked  that  the  word  viscosity,  aa  used  hitherto  by  tb 
best  writers,  when  solids  or  heterogeneous  semi-solid  Kni- 
fluid  masses  are  referred  to,  has  not  been  distinctly  spjiliti 
to  molecular  friction,  especially  not  to  the  molecular  friciioa 
of  a  highly  elastic  solid  within  its  limits  of  high  ehsticitr, 
but  has  rather  been  employed  to  designate  a  property  cf 
slow  continual  yielding  through  Tery  great,  or  altosfibir 
unlimited,  extent  of  change  of  shape,  under  the  nctioo  cf 
continued  stress.  It  is  in  this  sense  that  Forbes,  for 
instance,  has  used  the'word  in  stating  that  'visooos  tbeoiy 
of  glacial  motion,'  which  he  demonstnted  by  hii  gnsd 
obfervations  on  glaciers.  As,  however,  he  and  many  otber 
writers  after  him  have  used  the  words  plasticity  and  ])luuc^ 
both  with  reference  to  homogeneous  solids  (inch  u  vtx  or 
pitch  even  though  also  brittle,  soft  metals,  ix.)  icd  to 
heterogeneous  semi-solid  semi-fluid  masses  (as  mud,  aciit 
earth,  mortar,  glacial  ice,  &e.),  to  desig^te  the  pnpeity 
common  to  all  those  cases  of  ezperiencing,  under  eoatmcfd 
stress,  eitber  quite  continued  and  unlimited  change  of  dupe, 
or  gradually  very  great  change  at  a  diminishing  (ssymplolic) 
rate  through  infinite  time,  and  it  the  use  of  the  tens 
jilasticity  implies  no  more  than  does  wUeoakjf  any  phyiia] 
theory  or  explanation  of  the  property,  the  word  TiieoBly  ii 
without  inconvenience  left  availabla  for  tht  ^•*'«>«««  I 
propose. 

33.  "  To  investigate  the  viscosity  of  metals,  I  hift  ia  tb 
first  place  taken  them  in  the  form  of  round  wiiM,  aid  ban 
chosen  torsional  vibrations,  after  the  manner  cf  Owl*— \ 
for  observation,  as  being  much  tho  oaaieat  waj  to  airiff  ii 
definite  results.  In  every  case  one  «nd  of  tka  wiit  vii 
attached  to  a  rigid  vibrator  with  ralBcieBl  fliii 
(thorough  and  smooth  soldering  I  find  to  bt  ahms  tk 
best  plan  when  the  wire  is  thick  enough) ;  and  tho  euv  ti 
a  fixed  rigid  body,  from  which  the  wire  hangi^  bmii^g  tk 
vibrator  at  its  lowci  end.  I  azranged  acts  cf  oLsuiiriw 
to  bo  made  for  the  separate  comparison  of  the  l\Am% 
cases: — 

(a)  "  The  same  wire  with  different  Tibntm  of  tqal 
weights  to  give  equal  stretching-traetiona  bet  dififf> 
moments  of  inertia  (to  teat  the  ralatioa  lutaei  vina 
resistances  against  motions  vith  different  TalorilMi  Hm^ 
the  same  range  and  under  the  eame  atrs»). 

{h)  "The  same  wire  with  different  vibntai  d^fd 
moments  of  inertia  but  unequal  weighta  (to  test  tht  ^ 
of  different  longitudinal  tractions  on  the  viaeoai  ■■fti" 
to  torsion  under  circumstances  similar  in  all  ethtfmfi^^ 

(c)  "  The  same  wire  and  the  aame  Tibnlor,  teiiiK( 
initial  ranges  in  successive  experiments  (to  tat  ■  ^^^ 
unexpectedly  discovered,  by  which  the  snbaiteBid^>i^ 
tions  from  any  am]ilitude  takes  pUoe  at  Toy  iStiiHi^'^ 
according  to  tho  immediately  previoaa  moleeekroeiM 
whether  of  quiescence  or  of  recurring  chaegH  if  ^^ 
through  a  wider  range). 

((/)  "  Two  equal  and  aimilar  wine,  with  e^  ■iewfl' 
vibraton,  one  of  them  kept  as  oontinneUj  aspMAhiii 
Rtato  of  vibration,  from  day  to  day ;  ua  awr  bft  e 
rest,  except  when  vibrated  in  en  experinunt  oaet  i^  f* 
t  ?»t  tbo  eiTect  of  continued  Tibntioii  OB  the  TtBtttf  ^^ 
metal). 

r.4.  "  naiiUs, — (a)  It  was  found  that  the 
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a  nngle  vibration  through  one  range  was  greater  the  greater 
the  Yelocitj  (within  the  limits  of  the  experiments) ;  l^t  thd 
difference  between  the  losses  at  low  and  high  speeds  was 
flitted  less  than  it  wonld  have  been  had  the  resistance  been, 
as  Stokes  has  proved  it  to  be,  in  fluid  friction,  approximately 
OS  the  rapidity  of  the  change  of  shape.  The  irregularities 
in  the  results  of  the  experiments  which  up  to  this  time  I 
have  made  seem  to  prove  that  much  smaller  vibrations 
(producing  less  absolute  amounts  of  distortion  in  the  peirts 
oc  the  >.  ires  most  stressed)  must  be  observed  before  any 
simple  law  of  relation  between  molecular  friction  and 
velocity  can  be  discovered. 

(b)  "When  the  weight  was  increased,  the  viscosity 
was  always  at  first  much  increased ;  but  then  day  after  day 
it  gradually  diminished  and  became  as  small  in  amount  as 
it  bad  been  with  the  lighter  weight  It  has  not  yet  been 
practicable  to  continue  the  experiments  long  enough  in  any 
case  to  find  the  limit  to  this  variation. 

(c)  **  The  vibration  subsided  in  aluminium  wires  mnch 
ncoro  rapidly  from  amplitude  20  to  amplitude  10,  when  the 
initial  amplitude  was  40,  than  when  it  was  20.  Thus,  with 
a  certain  aluminium  wire,  and  vibrator  No.  1  ftime  of 
vibration  one  way  1*757  second),  the  number  of  viorationB 
?ouDt'»d  w<»re  Jt»  tbrpp  trials- 

VlbratlOBt. 

Sabsidenoe  from  40  initial  amplitade  to  20 56    6i    64 

And  from  20  (la  course  of  tho  same  experiments) )  g^    go    og 

The  same  wire  and  tho  samo  vibrator  showed — 
Subsidence  from  20  initial  amplitude  to  10  )  «•«  vllmitiona. 
J[average  of  four  trials)....: J  iia  Yiorauoni, 

Again,  the  same  wire,  with  vibrator  Ko.  2^  (time  of  vibnitioa  one 
"way  1*236).  ahowed  in  peo  trials — 

_,  *  YlbratiODS.' 

Subsidence  from  40  initial  amplitude  to  20 64    62 

And  continued  from  20  to  10 , 90    90 

Again,  same  wire  and  vibrator, - 

From  initial  amplitude  20  to  10  .  .  108  (mean  of  eight  trials). 
Thli  remarkable  result  suggested  the  question  (d). 

(d)  '*  In  a  wire  which  was  kept  vibrating  nearly  all  day, 
from  day  to  day,  after  several  days  very  much  more  mole- 
cnlar  fric'ion  was  found  than  in  another  kept  quiescent  ex- 
cept during  each  experiment  Thus  two  equal  and  similar 
pieces  of  copper  wire  were  put  up  about  the  26  th  of  April, 
hanging  with  equal  and  similar  lead  weights,  the  upper  and 
lower  ends  of  the  two  wires  being  similarly  fixed  by  solder- 
ing. Ko.*  2  was  more  frequently  vibrated  than  No.  1  for 
a  few  days  at  first,  but  no  comparison  of  viscosities  was 
jE^ade  till  May  15.     Then 

Ko.  1  subsided  from  20  initial  range  to  10  in  97  vihrationst 
Ko.  2  gave  the  same  subsidence  in  77  vibrations. 

During  the  greater  part  of  ^lay  16  and  17,  Ko.  2  was  kept 
vibrating  and  No.  1  quiescent^  and  late  on  May  IT  experi- 
ments with  the  following  results  were  made  :-—  . 

Time  per 
YlbnUon. 
No.  1  subsided  from  20  to  10  after  99  vibrations  in  237  sees.,     2*4 
„  „  „     98  „  235    „        2-4 

98  ..    .       235    ..        2-4 

2-45 


tt  »»  »f     "^  »»   •       *"•'  »> 

Cto.  2  subsided  from  20  to  10  after  58  vibrations  in  142  „ 

60  „  147  „        2-45 

57  „  139  „        2-45 

60  ..  147  „        2-45" 


it 
I* 


II 


»» 
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[Addition,  May  27,  after  tho*  reading  of  the  paper.] — No. 
1  has  been  kept  at  rest  from  May  17,  while  No.  2  has  been 
kept  oscillating  more  or  less  every  day  till  yesterday.  May 
26^  when  both  were  oscillated,  with  the  following  results : — 

Time  per 
Vibration. 

Ka  1  subaided  from  20  to  10  after  100  vibrations  in  242  sees.,    2*42 

)!(a2  M  M        44  or  45  vibrations. 2*495 


35.  The  investigation  was  continued  with  much  smaller 
^egrees  of  maximum  angular  distortion,  to  disocnrer,   if 

1  or  same  wel^lit  as  No.  1,  but  different  moment  of  inertia. 


possible,  the  law  of  the  molecular  friction,  the  existence  of 
which  was  demonstrated  by  these  experiments.  Two  qnee- 
tions  immediately  occurred: — ^What  is  the  law  of  sub- 
sidence of  range  in  any  single  series  of  oscillations,  the 
vibrator  being  undisturbed  by  external  force  t  and  (ques- 
tion (a)  of  §  33  aboKe)  what  is  the  relation  between  the 
law  of  subsidence  in  two  sets  of  oscillations  having  different 
periods,  with  the  same  elastic  body  in  the  same  circum- 
stances of  elastic  force,  as  for  instance  the  safhe  or  similar 
metallic  wires  with  equal  weights  hung  upon  them,  per- 
forming torsional  oscillations  in  different  times  on  account 
of  the  moments  of  inertia  of  the  suspended  masses  being 
different  t 

36.  So  far  as  the  irregularities  depending  on  previous 
conditions  of  the  elastic  stfbstance  allowed  any  simple  law^ 
to  be  indicated,  the  experimental  answer  to  the  first 
question  for  degrees  of  angular  distortion  much  smaller 
than  the  palpable  limits  of  elasticity  was  tlie  Cohpound 
Intersst  Law,  that  is  to  say, — The  diminutionB  <^  range 
ptr  equal  intervalt  of  time  or  per  equal  numbert  of  okHIO' 
turns  here  a  constant  proportion  to  the  diminishing  range ; 
or.  The  differences  of  the  logarithms  of  the  rangu  were  pro» 
portioned  to  the  intervals  cf  time. 

The  only  approach  to  an  answer  to  the  second  question 
yet  obtained  is  that  the  proportionate  losses  of  amplitude  in 
the  different  cases  are  not  such  as  they  would  be  if  the 
molecular  resistance  were  simply  proportional  to  the  velocity 
of  change  of  shape  in  the  different  cases.  If  the  molecubr 
friction  followed  this  simple  law,  the  proportionate  diminU' 
tions  of  range  per  period  would  be  directly  as  the  square 
roots  of  the  periods,  or  per  equal  intervals  of  time  tbey 
*  wotild  be  inversely  aa  the  square  roots  of  the  periods. 
Instead  of  the  proportion  being  so,  the  loss  was  greater 
with  the  longer  periods  than  that  cdculated  according  to 
the  law  of  square  roots  from  its  amount  in  the  shorter 
periods.  It  was  in  fact  as  it  would  be  if  the  result  were 
wholly  or  partially  duo  to  imperfect  elasticity,  or 
"elastische  mch-wirkung  " — elastic  after-woiking  —  aa 
the  Germans  call  it  (compare  section.  6  above;.  Tb 
form  a  rough  idea  of  the  results^  irrespectively  of  the 
ultimate  molecular  theory  (which  is  to  be  looked  for 
in  the  proper  extension  of  Afoxwell's  kinetic  theory  of 
viscosity  of  gases),  consider  s  perfectly  elastic  vesicular 
solid,  whether  like  a  sponge  with  communications  between 
the  vesicles,  or  with  each  Tssicle  separately  indoaed  in 
elastic  solid :  imagine  its  pores  and  interstices  filled  up  with 
a  viscous  fluid,  such  as  oil  Static  experiments  on  such  a 
solid  will  show  perfect  elasticity  of  bulk  and  shape ;  kinetic 
experiments  will  show  losses  of  energy  such  as  are  really 
shown  by  vibrators  of  indiarmbber,  jelly,  glass,  metals,  oi 
other  elastic  homogeneous  solids,  but  more  regular,  and 
following  more  closely  the  compound  interest  law  for  single 
series  and  the  law  of  relation  to  square  roots  of  periods 
stated  above  for  sets  of  oscillations  in  different  periods. 
In  short,  according  to  Stokes's  law  of  viscosity  of  fluids, 
our  supposed  vesicul^  vibrator  would  follow  the  law  of 
subsidence  of  a  simple  vibrator  experiencing  a  resistanco 
simply  proportional  to  the  velocity  of  its  motion,  while  no 
such  simple  law  is  applicable  to  tiie  effects  of  the  internal 
molecular  resistance  in  a  vibrating  elastic  solid. 

37.  HooWs  Law.^A.  law  expressed  by  Hooke  with 
Latin  terseness  in  the  words  Ui  tensio  sic  vis  im  the 
foundation  of  the  mathematical  theory  of  the  elasticity  ot 
hard  solids.  By  tensio  here  is  meant  not  force  (as  is 
generally  meant  by  the  EngUsh  word  tension),  but  an 
elongation  produced  by  force.  In  English,  then,  Hookers 
law  is  that  elongation  (understood  of  an  elastic  Solid)  is 
proportional  to  Uie  force  producing  it.  It  is,  of  coune,^  to 
be  extended  continuously  from  elongation  to  contractioa 
in  respect  to  the  effect,  and  from  pml  to  push  in  respect 
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fo  the  "  ^'le  ;  and  tlie  experiments  on  which  it  is  founded 
prove  » x>erfect  continuity  from  a  pulling  force  to  a  smaller 
force  in  the  same  direction,  and  from  the  less  force  to  zero, 
and  from  zero  of  pulling  force  to  different  degrees  of  push 
or  positive  pressure,  or  negative  pulL  Experimental  proof 
xrvely  of  the  conttHuity  of  the  phenomena  through  were  of 
force  sufficed  to  show  that,  for  infinMy  tmall  positive  or 
negative  pulU,  positive  or  negative  elongation  is  simply 
]>ruportional  to  the  positive  ur  negative  pull ;  or,  in  other 
wordA,  positive  or  negative  contraction  is  proportional  to  the 
I>ositive  or  negative  [iressure  producing  it.  But  now  must 
l>e  luvokbd  minutely  accurate  experimental  measurement  to 
iind  how  nearly  the  law  of  simple  proportionality  holds 
through  finite  ranges  of  contraction  and  elongation.  The 
answer  happily  for  mathematicians  and  engineers  is  ihtit 
J/ooke't  lata  UfiUfiHed,  at  accurately  as  any  experimentt 
hitherto  made  can  tell,  for  all  metaU  and  hard  solids  each 
through  the  whole  range  within  its  limits  of  elasticity ;  and 
for  woods,  cork,  india-rubber,  jellies,  when  the  elongation 
is  not  more  than  two  or  three  per  cent.,  or  the  angular  dis- 
tortion not  more  than  a  few  hundredths  of  the  radian  (or 
not  more  than  about  two  or  three  degrees).  The  same  law 
holds  for  the  condensation  of  liquids  up  to  the  highest 
pressures  under  which  their  compressibility  has  hitherto 
been  accurately  measured.  [A  decided  but  small  deviation 
from  Hooke's  law  has  been  found  in  steel  pianoforte  wire 
under  combined  influence  of  torsion  and  longitudinal  pull 
by  Mr  MTarlane  in  experiments  made  for  the  present 
Lrticle  after  this  section  was  in  type.  See  section  81.] 
' '  Doyle's  law  of  the  '*  spring  of  air'  show^  that  the 
augmentation  of  density  of  a  gas  is  simply  proportional  to 
the  augmentation  of  the  pressure,  through  the  very  wide 
ranges  of  pressure  through  which  that  law  is  approximately 
enough  fulfilled.  Hence  the  infinitesimal  diminution  of 
volume  produced  by  a  given  infinitesimal  augmentation  of 
pressure  varies  as  the  square  of  the  volume,  and  the 
proportionate  diminution  of  volume  (that  is  to  say,  the  ratio 
of  the  diminution  of  volume  to  the  volume)  is  proportional 
to  the  volume,  or  inversely  proportional  to  the  density. 
Andrews's  experiments  on  the  compressibility  of  a  fluid, 
such  as  carbonic  acid,  at  temperatures  slighdy  above  the 
critical  temperature,  and  of  the  gas  and  of  liquids  at  tem- 
peratures slightly  below  the  critical  temperature,  are  in- 
tensely interesting,  not  merely  in  respect  to  the  natural 
hUtory  of  elasticity,  but  as  <^ning  vistas  into  the  philoso- 
phy of  molecular  action. 

We  cannot  expect  to  find  any  law  of  simple  propor- 
tionality between  stress  and  change  of  dimensions,  or  pro- 
|)ortionate  change  of  dimensions,  in  the  case  of  anv  elastic 
or  semi-elastic  *'  soft "  solids,  such  as  cork  on  one  hand  or 
india-rubber  or  jellies  on  the  other,  when  strained  to  large 
angular  distortions,  or  to  large  proportionate  changes  of 
dimensions.  The  excee<lingly  imperfect  elasticity  of  all 
these  solids,  and  the  want  of  definiteness  of  the  substance 
of  many  of  them,  renders  accurate  experimenting  unavail- 
able for  obtaining  any  very  definite  or  consistent  numerical 
results  ;  but  it  is  interesting  to  observe  roughly  the  forces 
required  to  produce  some  of  the  great  strains  of  which  they 
are  capable  without  any  total  break  down  of  ekstic  quality ; 
for  instance,  to  hang  weights  successively  on  an  india- 
rubber  band  and  measure  the  elongations.  This  any  one 
may  readily  do,  and  may  be  surprised  to  find  the  enormous 
increase  of  resistance  to  elongation  presented  by  the  attenu- 
ated band  before  it  breaks. 

38.  I/omogeneouenest  drfinetl. — A  body  is  called  homo- 
geneous when  any  two  equal,  similar  parts  of  it,  with 
corresponding  lines  parallel  and  turned  towards  the  same 
Itarta,  are  undiitinguiffhable  from  one  another  by  any 
differcDoa  in  quality.  The*  perfect  fulfilment  of  this  condi- 
tion, without  any  limit  m  to  the  smallnesn  of  the  parts, 
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though  conceivable,  is  not  generally  /egtidad  as  pnW^ 
for  any  of  the  real  solida  or  fluids  known  to  va^  bovaitr 
seemingly  homogeneous.  It  is  held  by  all  natualiita  thit 
there  is  a  molecular  ttrwehurt^  according  to  which,  in  wm- 
pound  bodies  such  as  water,  ioe,  rock-ciystal,  te,  tht  en> 
stituent  substances  lie  side  by  side,  or  anangad  in  gni|i 
of  finite  dimensions,  and  even  in  bodies  called  Jiat^e  (llai 
is  those  not  known  to  be  ebemically  niolvable  into  oikv 
substances)  there  is  no  ultimate  homogencomnwi.  In 
other  words,  the  prevailing  belief  is  that  avery  kind  rf 
matter  witli  which  we  are  acqmunted  baa  a  mon  cr  loa 
coarse-grained  texture,  whether  (aa  great  nanaa  of  ioiyi 
brick-work  or  stone-building,  or  aa  natuxil  eandstona  or 
granite  rocks)  having  visible  molecnlea,  or  (aa  iiiiiiaingi/ 
homogeneous  metaU,  or  continuous  ctyatilsi  or  liqnidi^  er 
gases)  having  molecules  too  small  to  be  diracllj  ifHibla«  or 
measurable  but  not  undiseoverably  email,  unUy,  it  ia  to 
be  believed,  of  dimensions  to  be  accnratelj  ditmunad  in 
future  advancea  of  science.  Practical^  trn  daflmtinn  cf 
homogeneoHsnest  may  be  applied  on  a  veiy  laiga  aGala  to 
masses  of  building  or  coarse-grained  eooglonMnta  ra^»  or 
on  a  more  moderate  acale  to  blocka  of 
or  on  a  veir  small  scale  to  seemingly 
or  on  a  scale  of  extreme,  undiscovered  finauMk  to 
bodies,  continuous  crystals,  aolidifiod  gnmi^  aaindia^nbbs; 
gum-arabic,  &c,  and  fluids. 

39.  Isotropic  and  JSolotropic  Suhetaneei  d^fbud.'^Thm 
substance  of  a  homogeneous  solid  ia  caUod  ieairopic  wbon  a 
spherical  portion  of  it,  teatad  by  any  phjaical  agmcy, 
exhibits  no  difierence  in  quality  lumaver  it » tomad.  Or, 
which  amounta  to  the  tame,  a  cubical  portion^  cnt  inrn 
any  position  in  an  isotropie  body,  azhibita  tka  aaar 
qualitiea  reUtivelj  to  each  pair  of  patallal  laeoa.  Or  twv 
equal  and  similar  portions  cut  from  ajfjr  pnaitiona  in  tfca 
body,  not  aubject  to  the  condition  of  paraUelism  faedion 
38),are  undistingnishable  from  one  anoikor.  A  aanlMei 
wluch  is  not  isotropic,  bnt  exhibitB  differencaa  of  qMlifef 
in  different  directitms,  is  called  enloiropie.^  Tho  mmarka 
of  section  38  relative  to  komogenaonaneaa  in  tlia  agpMili^ 
and  the  supposed  ultimately  neteroftnaona  toitnM  of  iB 
substancea,  however  aeemingly  homofonaon%  indletto  mt' 
responding  limitationa  and  non-rigoroia  pnetioal  ii 
tationa  of  isotropy  and  volotropy. 

40l  Isotropy  and  JSolUropy  ^  d'femU  mtg  ef 
ties, — ^Tbe  auhatance  of  a  homogenaoua  aoKd majba 
tropie  in  one  quality  or  daaa  of  qnalitiei^  bnt  «olotrDpiB  in 
others.  .  Or  a  transparent  anbatanea  maj  tranaaut  ligkl  aft 
different  velocitiea  in  different  diieetiona  tkraa|k  it  (tkifc 
i#,  be  douliy-refraeting),  and  yeta  enba  of  it  may  (and  dav 
in  many  natural  ciyataLi)  show  no  aaAriUa  diteaoca  ii  ila 
abeorption  of  white  light  tranamittad  actOH  it  _ 
cularly  to  any  of  ita  three  pain  of  fiaeaiL  Or  (as  n 
which  exhibita  dichroitm^  it  may  ba  aMMib^ 
relatively  to  the  abaorption  of  lights  bnt  » 
double-refracting,  or  it  may  be  dichroic  and  donl^v-ijtai- 
ing,  and  yet  it  may  conduct  heat  equaDr  in  all  dmctir  ~ 
StUl,  as  a  rule,  a  homoganaona  anoatanea  i^iek 
seolotropic  for  one  qualitv  mnat  ba  mora  tban  inffnT 
nolotropic  for  every  quality  which  kaa  diractioMl 
admitting  of  a  corraaponding  cololiopy.  \ 

41.  Jloduluses  <if  Slasticity. — A  modnli  of 
the  number  obtained  by  dividing  tha  nnatlMr 
stress'  by  the  number  axpreestng  tha  atnin*  wh&yi  nf»- 
duces.    A  modulus  is  called  a  principal  modnlS  Am 


>  Which,  howervr,  wt  know,  m  profsd  by  Sevflb  nA  Tib 
■ra  poroai  enoagh  at  high  twipcntans  to  allow  vary  ftoo 
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tho  stress  is  laeh  thai  il  produces  astnia  cf  its  own 
type. 

(1.)  An  isotropic  solid  lias  two  principal  modolosea — 
«  wtodulut  of  eompreuian  and  a  rigidUy, 

(3.)  A  crystal  of  th6  cubic  class  (flaor-spar,  for  instance) 
lias  three  principal  modaloses, — one  mod^m  {f  eom- 
^frreuum  and  two  rigiditiet. 

X3.)  An  eolotropio  solid  having  (what  no  natural 
tr^tttU  has,  but  what  a  drawn  wire  has)  perfect  isotropy 
of  physical  qnalities  relative  to  all  lines  perpendiealar  to  a 
certain  axis  of  its  substance  has  three  principal  modnlnses, — 
two  determinable  from  its  different  compressibilities  along 
and  perpendicular  to  the  axis,  or  from  one  compressibility 
and  the  ''Young's  modulus"  (section  42)  of  an  axial 
bas  of  the  substance,  or  determinable  from  two  eom- 
pressibilities;  and  one  rigidity  determinable  by  measnra- 
ment  of  the  torsional  rigidity  of  a  round  axial  bar  of  the 
aubstauce. 

(4.)  A  ciystal  of  Iceland  spar  has  four  principal 
moduluses, — three  like  those  of  case  ^3),  and  another 
rigidity  depending  on  (want  of  complete  circular  symmetry, 
and)  possession  of  triple  sjrmmetry  of  form,  involTing 
aoxtuple  elastic  symmetry,  round  the  crystalline  axis. 

(5.)  A  crystal  of  the  rectangular  parallelepiped  (or 
^tessaral")  class  has  six  distinct  principal  moduluses 
-which,  when  the  directions  of  the  principal  axes  are  known, 
-are  determinable  by  six  single  obserrations, — three,  of  the 
three  (generally  unequal)  compressibilities  along  the  three 
«^es;  and  three,  of  the  throe  rigidities  (no  doubt  generally 
unequal)  relatively  to  the  three  simple  distortions  of  the 
parallelepiped,  in  any  one  of  which  one  pair  of  parallel 
rectangular  faces  of  the  parallelepiped  become  oblique 
parallelograms. 

(6.)  kn,  soolotropic  solid  generally  has  six  principal 
moduluses,^  which,  when  a  piece  of  Uie  solid  Is  presented 
without  information,  and  without  any  sure  indication 
from  its  appearance  of  any  particular  axis  or  axes  of 
«ymmetTy  of  any  kind,  require  just  twenty-one  independent 
observations  for  the  determination  of  the  fifteen  quantities 
apecifying  their  types,  and  the  six  numerical  Taluea  of 
the  niodnluses  themselves. 

42.  "  Youn^i  ModuluSf**  or  Modtdut  of  Simple  Longi- 
tudincU  Stress. — Thomas  Toung  called  the  modulus  of 
tlastieity  of  an  elastic  solid  the  amount  of  the  end-puil  or 
«nd-thrust  required  to  produce  any  infinitesimal  ^ongation 
or  contraction  of  a  wire,  or  bar,  c*  column  of  the  sabstanc-) 
multiplied  by  the  ratio  of  its  length  to  the  elongation  or 
contraction.  In  this  definition  the  definite  article  is  clearly 
misapplied.  There  are,  as  we  have  seen,  two  moduluses 
of  elasticity  for  an  isotropic  8olid,^-one  measuring  elasticity 
of  bulk,  the  other  measuring  elasticity  of  shape.  An 
interesting  and  instructive  illustration  of  the  confusion 
of  ideas  so  often  rising  in  ph3r8lcal  science  from  faulty 
logic  is  to  bsp  found  in  "  A.n  Account  of  an  Experiment 
on  the  Elasticity  of  Ice :  By  Benjamin  Bevan,  Eisq.,.  in  a 
letter  to  Dr  Thooms  Toung,  Foreign  Sec.  R.  S."  and  in 
Young's  **  Note  "  upon  it,  both  published  in  the  Transac- 
tions of  the  Royal  Society  for  1826.  Bevan  gives  an 
iuterestiog  account  of  a  well-designed  and  well-executed 
experiment  on  the  flexure  of  a  bar,  3*97  inches  thick,  10 
inches  broad,  and  100  inches  long,  of  ice  on  a  pond  near 
Leighton  Buzzard  (the  bar  remaining  attached  by  one  end 
to  the  rest  of  the  ice,  but  being  cut  free  by  a  saw  along  its 
sides  and  across  its  other  end),  by  which  he  obtained  a 
fairly  accurate  dcl^rmination  of  "  the  modulus  of  ice  ";•  and 
lays  that  he  repeated  the  experiment  in  various  ways  on 
ice  bars  of  various  dimensions,  some  remaining  attached  by 

''  1  MAthanutlcal  Theory,  chap.  zrl. 
'  Tbe  rvtolt  U  giren  in  tho  Table  of  Modolnscs  MC.  77,  b«low« 


one  end,  others  completely  detached,  and  found  nanltt 
agreeing  with  the  first  aa  nearly  **  aa  the  admeasnremtn^ 
of  the  thieknesa  eoold  be  asoertainad."  He  than  piocaads 
to  compare  **  tha  modolns  of  ice  "  which  ha  had  thus  foimd 
with  "the  modulus  of  water,"  which  ha  quotes  from 
Young's  Lectures  as  deduced  from  Canton's  axperimeata  on 
the  compressibility  of  water.  Young  in  his  **  Kota  "  doea 
not  point  ont  that  the  two  modulusea  wara  essentiallj 
different,  and  that  the  modulus  qfkis  d^fimiiion,  tha  modnloa 
determinable  from  tha  flexure  of  a  bar,  ia  asaentially  lero 
for  every  fluid.  Wa  now  call  ''Yoon^a  modoliia''  tha 
particular  modulus  of  elasticity  defined  aa  abora  by  Yoimg^ 
and  so  avoid  all  confnaion. 

43.  Mod^us  of  Bigiday.^Th!b  ''modulus  of  rigidity  " 
of  an  iaotropic  solid  ia  the  amount  of  tangential  stssw 
divided  by  the  deformation  it  produces, — tha  former  being 
meaaured  in  unite  of  force  per  unit  of  the  area  to  which  it 
is  applied  in  the  manner  indicated  by  the  annexed 
diagram  (%  3),  and  the  latter  by  tha  Tariatioa  of  aadh  of 
the  four  ri^t  angles  xeckohed 
in  fraction  of  the  radian.  By 
drawing  either  diagonal  of  tha 
square  in  the  dia^am  we  saa 
tnst  the  distorting  stress  repre- 
sented by  it  gives  rise  to  a 
normal  traction  on  evaiy  aur- 
faoe  of  the  aubatance  perpen- 
dicular to  the  square  and  parallel 
to  one  of  ita  diagonals,  and  an 
equal  normal  pressure  on  aveiy 
surface  of  the  aolld  perpendicu- 
lar to  the  square  and  parallel  to 
the  other  diagonal;  and  that  the  amount  of  each  of  these 
normal  forcea*  per  unit  of  area  ia  equal  to  tha  amount  per 
unit  area  of  the  tangential  foroea  which  tha  diagram 
indicates.  The  correepooding^  geometrical  propoaition,  also 
easily  proved,  ia  aa  followa  :  A  strain  compounded  of  a 
aimpla  extension  in  one  aet  of  parallels,  and  a  simple  con<i 
traction  of  equal  amount  in  any  other  aet  perpendicular  ta 
thoae,  is  the  same  aa  a  aimple  ahear  in  eith«rof  the  two 
sets  of  planes  cutting  the  two  aeta  of  parallels  at  45%  and 
the.  numerical  measuring  of  this  ahear  or  aimpla  distortion 
is  equal  to  double  the  amount  of  the  elongation  or  contrac- 
tion, each  reckoned  per  unit  of  length. 

Hence  we  have  another  d«&nition  of  "  modulna  of 
rigidity"  equivalent  to  the  preceding. — ^The  moduhia  of 
rigidity  of  an  isotropic  substance  is  the  amount  of  normal 
tnction  or  pi'essure  per  unit  of  area,  divided  by  twice  tlio 
amount  of  elongation  in  the  direction  of  the  traction  or  of 
contraction  in  the  direction  of  the  preeeure,  when  a  piece 
of  the  substance  is  subjected  to  a  stress  producing  uniform 
distortion. 

44.^  Conditions  fulflUfdinMastie  /so/fvpfr.— To  be  elaa- 
tically  isotropic,  a  spherical  or  cubical  portion  of  any  solid, 
if  Bubjeeted  to  uniform  normal  pressure  (positive  or  nega- 
tive) all  round,  must,  inVielding,  experience  no  deforma- 
tion, and  therefore  mnst  be  eqmSly  compressed  (or  dilated) 
in  all  directions.  But,  further,  a  cube  cut  from  any  poeition 
in  it,  and  acted  on  by  tangential  or  distorting  stress  in 
planes  parallel  to  two  pairs  of  its  sides,  mnst  experience 
simple  deformation,  or  "  ehearing"  parall^  to  either  pair  ol 
these  sides,  unaccompanied  by  condensation  or  dilatation,* 


*  The  directioiia  of  theM  foroat  an  called  the  *'  exm"  of  the 
Tha  corraaponding  diraetioDa  In  tha  oonaqpoadlag  stnia  ere  eallad  the 
axea  of  tha  atrain. 

*  Mathematical  Theory,  chap.  tL 
■  Thia,  with  eereral  of  tha  foUowtng  aeetlooi,  44-41,  Is  bofirowa^ 

with  bat  alight  change,  firom  tha  fiiat  aditioa  of  Thoosoa  aDd  Tidf  s 
Natwral  PkUoBophf,  by  panniadon  of  tha  anthom. 

*  It  moat  be  remambwad  that  tha  cluagaa  of  flgoie  aad  voluM  wa 
I  an  ooaoamad  with  ara  ao  small  that  tha  prisclpla  of  aapeipodtloa  la 
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find  the  Mine  in  amount  for  all  the  three  ways  in  which  a 
atreas  may  be  thiu  applied  to  any  one  enbe,  and  for  different 
cubes  taken  from  any  different  positions  in  the  solid. 
Hence  the  elastic  qniJity  of  a  perfectly  ebstic,  homogene- 
ous isotropic  solid  is  fully  defined  by  two  elements, — ^its 
retistanoe  to  distortion  and  its  resistance  to  compression. 
The  first  has  been  already  considered  (section  43).  The 
second  is  measured  by  the  amount  of  uniform  pressuro  in 
all  directions  per  unit  area  of  its  surface  required  to  pro- 
duce a  stated  very  small  compression.  The  numerical 
reckoning  of  the  first  is  the  compressing  pressure  divided 
by  the  diminution  of  the  bulk  of  a  portion  of  the  sub- 
stance which,  when  uncompressed,  occupies  the  unit 
Tolume.  It  IB  sometimes  called  the  **  dattieity  of  huH"  or 
sometimes  the  "  moduivt  of  buik-elcuticUy"  sometimes,  the 
ruittanee  to  eompremon.  Its  reciprocal,  or  the  amount  of 
compression  on  unit  of  Tolnihe  divided  by  the  compressing 
pressure,  or,  as  we  may  conveniently  say,  the  compression 
per  unit  of  Tolume  per  unit  of  compressing  pressure,  is 
commonly  called  the  compretnbiliiy, 

45.  Strain  produced  by  a  tingle  Longitudinal  Stress 
(sultftct  of  Tounft  3fodulus). — Any  stress  whatewr  may^ 
be  made  up  of  simple  longitudinal  stresses.  Hence,  to  find 
the  relation  between  any  stress  and  i  ^ 

the  strain  produced  by  it,  wo  have  ]! 

only  to  find  the  strain  produced  by  1 ! 

a  single  longitudinal  stress,  which,  ^" 

for  an  isotropic  solid,  we  may  do 
at  once  thus  : — A.  simple  longi-  jFjF  fP  fp 

tudinal  stress  P  is  equivalent  to  a 
nniform  dilating  tension  }P  in  all 
directions,  compounded  with  two 
distorting  stresses,  each  equal  to 
}P,  and  having  a  common  axis  in 
Ihe  line  of  the  pvon  longitudinal 
ftrets,  and  their  other  two  axes  ^'  ^' 

any  two  lines  at  right  angles  to  one  another  and  to  it 
The  diagram  (fig.  4),  drawn  in  a  plane  through  one  of  these 
latter  Imes  and  the  former,  sufiSdently  indicates  the  syn- 
thesis,— ^the  only  forces  not  shown  being  those  perpendicu- 
lar to  its  plane: 

Hence  if  n  denote  the  rigidity,  and  k  the  moduivt  of 
tompressioHf  or  the  modulus  of  hulMcuUeity  (being  the 
^  ame  as  th?  reciprocal  of  the  compreanbility),  the  effect  will 
V  e  an  equal  dilatation  in  all  directions,  amounting,  per  unit 
c  f  volume,  to 

compounded  with  two  equal  distortions,  each  amounting  to 

i^- (2). 

and  tk  wmg  (section  43,  footnote)  their  axes  in  the  directions 

just  st^ii^d  for  the  aaos  of  the  distorting  stresses. 

46.  1l9  dilatation  and  two  shears  thus  determined  may 

be  conveniently  reduced  to  simpio  longitudinal  straiiis  by 

following  ibo  indications  of  section  43,  thus  : — 

The  two  Khears  together  constitute  an  elongation  amonnt- 
1/' 
ing  to  '  -  jri  the  direction  of  the  given  force  P,  and  equal 


tfP 


n 


iP  : 


contraction  amounting  to  -—  in  all  directions  perpcndicu- 


n 


lir  to  it.     And  the  cubic  dilatation  -.-  implies  a  lineal 


1  P 


dilatation,  equal  In  all  directiuus,  amounting  to  --  -7- . 
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appUcablo  ;  w>  thAt  If  any  dlitortiDg  ptrau  produced  a  conileniiation, 
an  r.ppiri  *  -liiturtinK  •tr«ii«  wuuld  product  a  dUatatioo,  which  U  a 
vk>Ution  cf  iha  uiitnijiir  cnnilJtiun. 
*  Matbcmatkxl  Theory,  chap.  vliL 


On  the  whole^  therefore,  we  haTt 

linear  elongation  ^P(g^ -I- ^ J,  In  the  diieetten  ef  fhe] 

•ppliedstnii,and  i^ 

linear  CAntiBctlon-P^^-gj^^,  in  all  directions  per-| 
pendicolar  to  the  applied  atraii 

47.  Henoe  *'Tonng'a  Modulus^  «rr —  ,  and  when  the 

ends  of  a  column,  bar,  or  wire  of  isotropie  material  art  idid 
on  by  equal  and  opposite  forces,  it  experiencea  a  lafeenl 

diktation,  each  reckoned  as  usual  per  unit  of  hneai 
measure.  One  specimen  of  the  faUacioua  mathematics  re- 
ferred to  in  chap.  zvL  of  the  mathematical  theory  below  is 
a  celebrated  conclusion  of  Navier's  and  Poisson's  that  the 
ratio  of  lateral  contraction  to  elongation  by  pull  vithont 
transverse  force  is  J.  This  would  require  the  rigidity  to 
bo  f  of  the  resistance  to  compreasion,  for  all  solids;  which 
was  firat  shown  to  be  false  by  Stokes'  from  many  dbvioos 
observations,  proving  enormona  discrepanciea  from  it  xo 
many  well-known  bodies,  and  rendering  it  most  improbable 
that  there  is  any  approach  to  a  constancy  of  ratio  betweeii 
rigidity  and  resistance  to  compression  in  any  daaa  of  solids. 
Thus  clear  elastic  jellies  and  india-mbber  preaent  CsmilisK 
specimens  of  isotropic  homogeneous  solids  whidip  while 
differing  very  much  from  one  another  ia  rigidity 
("  stiffness  "),  are  probably  all  of  very  nearly  the  aaiM  com- 
pressibility as  water,  which  is  about  rriw  peratmoqihMaL 
Their  resistance  to  compression,  measared  by  the  ledprocal 
of  this,  is  obviously  many  hundred  times  the  abMlate 
amount  of  the  rigidity  of  tiie  stiffest  of  thoee  anbatancca 
A  column  of  any  of  them,  therefore,  when  presaed  together 
or  pulled  out,  within  its  limits  of  elasticity,  by  halancins 
forces  applied  to  its  ends  (or  on  india-ralier  band  when 
pulled  out),  experiences  no  sensible  change  of  Tolwnf, 
though  very  sensible  change  of  length.  Hence  the  pnpa6 
tionate  extension  or  contraction  of  any  transrene  rtieiwte^ 
must  be  sensibly  equal  to  half  the  longitodinal  oontadioa 
or  extension ;  and  such  substances  may  be  practically 
regarded  as  incompressible  elastio  soUda  in  interpreting  all 
the  phenomena  for  which  they  are  moat  rsaaifcabUL 
Stokes  gave  reasons  for  beUering  thai  metah  aleo  hare 
in  genenJ  greater  resistance  to  compreasion,  in  praportioa 
to  their  rigidities,  than  according  to  the  faUadom 
theory,  although  for  them  the  discrepancy  is  vary  mnch 
leaa  than  fw  the  geUtinons  bodies.  This  probable 
conclusion  was  soon  experimentally  dsmonatnted  hf 
Wertheiffi,  who  found  the  ratio  of  lateral  to  loagitndiaal 
change  of  lineal  dimenaions,  in  cdamns  acted  on  solely  by 
longitudinal  force,  to  be  about  ^  for  glass  and  brsas;  and 
by  Kirchhoff,  who,  by  a  well-devised  ezpetimental  aslhod, 
found  '3S7  as  the  value  of  that  ratio  for  braaiy  and  "394  for 
iron.  For  copper  it  is  ahown  to  lie  betweeii  *SS6  sad 
'441,  by  experiments'  quoted  bebw,  msssnring  UietonioBal 
and  longitudinal  rigidities  of  copper  wiresi 

48.  All  tbese  results  indicate  rigi^ty  iem  in  prepoftioa 
to  the  compressibility  than  aoccHding  to  Navier^s  and 
Poisson's  t^eoiy.  And  it  has  been  sapposed  1^  many 
naturalists' who  have  seen  the  necessity  of  abandoning  that 
theory  as  inapplicable  to  ordinaiy  solids  that  it  nay  be 
rt-garded  as  the  proper  theory  for  an  ideal  jperfeH  aolid^  and 
03  indicating  an  amount  of  rigidity  not  quits  reschad  ia 
any  real  subetance,  bnt  approached  to  in  ionis  of  Ihe 

*  **  Od  tho  Friction  of  Floids  ia  VotloB,  sad  the  IqelllMiB  aii 
Motion  01  LlacUc  Bolida,"  Tmu.  Oank  PkO.  .Ac:  April  ISO.  ■» 
alM  C<tmb,  and  Imb.  Maih,  Jom,,  Mmh  1848L 

>  "On  the  Klacticity  sad  Tlfcoritf  oriblBls'' nr. 
R,  &.  May  I860. 
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mart  rigid  of  ■atanl  solids  (is,  for  iniUDce,  iron).  But  it 
ia  icanclj  possible  to  hold  s  piece  of  cork  in  tliB  haod 
wilhont  perceiTlng  tha  fBlIaciotiBneBs  of  this  Uat  attempt 
to  msintoia  &  theorj  which  oeTer  had  anj  good  toncdatioD. 
By  carefd]  measurements  on  colomns  of  cod:  oE  Tariou* 
forms  (among  them,  cylindrical  piscas  cut  in  the  ordinary 
way  for  bottles),  before  and  aft«r  comprening  them 
longitadinally  in  b  Bmaah'a  pteaa,  we  have  found  that 
the  change  of  lateral  dimensions  ia  ioseiisible  both  with 
small  loD^tndioBl  contcactiona  and  retnm  dilttatioiu, 
within  the  liiuits  of  elasticity,  and  with  aoch  SDonaooa 
lonjitodiaal  contractions  as  to  J  or  J  of  the  original  length. 
It  is  thus  proved  dei^iaively  that  cork  il  mach  more  rigid, 
whits  metals,  gl^s,  aai  g^^ons  bodies  are  all  lesi  rigid, 
in  proportion  to  resUtBuce  to  compression,  than  the 
Buppoied  "  perfect  aolid";  and  the  practical  iuTaliditjr  of 
the  theory  is  eiperimentally  demonltntgd.  By  obvtoni 
mechanism  of  jointed  bars  a  eolid  may  be  designed  whicL 
ahall  swell  laterally  when  polled,  and  shrink  lateiatljr  wheo 
compressed,  in  one  direction,  and  which  shall  be  bomD- 
geneouB  in  the  same  seiua  (article  401  as  crystals  and 
liijiiids  are  called  liomoge neons. 

49.  itodfiiui  of  Simplt  Latigitvdinai  Strai%\. — In  sec- 
tions 4Ci,  46,  we  examined  the  effect  of  a  simple  longitudinal 
stress  in  producing  eloogation  in  its  own  direction,  and 
contractioD  in  lines  perpendicular  to  it.  With  stresses 
substituted  for  strains,  and  stnins  for  stresses,  we  may 
spply  ths  same  process  to  investigate  the  longitudinal 
and  lateral  tractions  required  to  produce  a  eimpia  lougi- 
tudiiud  strain  (that  ia,  an  elongation  in  one  direction,  with 
no  chaoge  of  dimentiona  perpendicalar  to  it)  in  a  rod  or 
solid  of  any  ehape. 

Thua  a  simple  longitudinal  strain  t  is  equivaUDl  to  a 
cubic  dilatation  i  without  cbange  of  figure  (or  linear  dilata- 
tion )c  eqnal  in  all  directions),  and  two  distortions  consist- 
ing Each  of  dilatation  \e  in  the  given  direction  and  con* 
traction  \e  in  each  of  two  dlroctionB  perpendicular  to  it  and 
to  one  another.  To  produce  ths  cabie  dilatation  t  alone 
requires  (section  41)  a  normal  traction  Ix  equal  in  all 
directions.  And,  to  produce  either  of  the  distortions 
Bimply,  alnco  the  moaaure  (section  43)  of  oach  is  \t, 
requires  a  diatorting  atreas  equal  to  »  x  |«,  whlcfli  consists 
of  tsugential  tractions  eicb  equal  to  this  amount,  positive 
(or  drawiug  outirurds)  in  tbe  line  of  the  given  elongation, 
and  negative  (or  pressing  iuwards)  in  Oi«  perpendicular 
direction.     Tbus  we  have  in  all 

ronuiltrKU(jii-[i  +  ln)t,  In  tlia  Oirection  o(  tL>  gtven  ) 


laotropio  solid,  or  of  Mmid  waves  u  a  Bnid,  is  Masl  to 
tba  velocity  acquired  hj  a  body  in  falling  from  ■  b^ght 
eqaal  to  half  tha  lengtb  of  tha  proper  modnliu'  for  the 
case ;— that  is,  the  Tonng-a  Uodnlos  (^J  for  tba  first 
case,  the  modalus  of  rigidity  (n)  toi  tha  ucoad,  tbs 
modulna  of  simple  longitudinal  atraia  (i  +  \n)  tot  the  third, 
tha  moduluB  of  eompression  h  for  the  fonttb.  Eemark 
that  for  air  thji  static  "  length-modolui  of  compression  "  at 
constant  temperature  ia  tlie  same  ai  what  is  often  teciuti' 
colly  called  tbe  ''  height  of  the  homoganeooa  atmixphere," 

CI.  In  reckoning  modolusei  there  must  be  s  defiuita 
understanding  as  tu  the  unit  in  tarma  of  wbiGti  the  force  is 
measnred,  which  may  be  either  the  kintiic  vtui  or  the 
gravitation  unit  for  a  specified  locality,  that  is,  the  weigbt 
in  that  locality  of  the  unit  of  mass.  'Experimenters 
hitherto  have  staled  their  results  in  lennsin  tha  graritation 
nnit,  each  for  his  own  locality, —  the  accoraey  hitherto 
attsined  being  scarcely  in  any  ceus  sufficient  to  requiro 
corrections  for  the  diSereat  intensities  of  gravity  in  tha 
different  places  of  obsarvaUon. 

The  most  uMful  and  ^ecally  convanisnt  (pacification 


the  modulus  of  elasticity  ol  a  nibitaoee  it  in  gramnes- 
si^ht  per  square  ceutimetrti  Thi*  haa  od^  to  bo 
dinded  by  the  epecifio  gravity  of  the  •obttaaee  to  give  Uio 


norniil  tnctioa— (t-|t 


diculw  to  the  p 
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GO.  Weight-Modidia  and  Length  o/Modalitt. — Instead  of 
reckoning  moduluses  in  units  of  force  per  unit  of  aces,  it  is 
Bometimca  convenient  to  express  them  in  terms  of  the 
weigbt  of  unit  bulk  of  the  aolid.  A  modulus  thus  reckoned, 
or,  as  it  is  called  by  eome  writers,  tbe  length  of  the 
modulus,  is  of  couibej  fonud  by  dividing  the  weight-moda. 
Ids  by  tbo  weight  of  tho  unit  bulk.  It  is  useful  in 
many  applicatians  of  the  theory  of  elasticity,  as,  for 
instance,  in  this  result,  which  is  proved  in  the  elementary 
dynamics  of  waves  in  an  elsatio  aolid  or  fluid  (chap.  xvii. 
of  the  Malberanlical  Theory,  below) ;— tho  velocity  of  ti»»»- 
miasion  of  longitudinal'  vibraiiona  (as  of  sound)  along  a 
bar  of  cord,  or  of  wnvca  of  simpls  distortion,  or  of  simple 
longitodinol  eitension  and  contraction  in  u  homogoneona 


length  of  lit  modulut.  British  mMSOiea,  however,  being 
atiU  unhappily  somatimca  used  in  practical  aial  even  in 
scientific  sttt«mants,  ws  loo  often  meet  with  reckonings  of 
the  modulus  in  pounds  per  aquaie  inch  oi  per  saoare  foot* 
in  tons  per  square  inch,  or  of  length  of  tha  modalus  in  feet 
or  in  British  statute  milee. 

The  reckoning  moat  conunoDly  adopted  in  British 
treatises  on  me^anics  and  ptaotical  atatamenta  is  ponnds 

Ear  sqoare  inch.  'Hi*  modoliii  thus  stated  moat  be  oivided 
y  the  weight  of  IS  cubic  inches  of  the  solid,  or  by  the 
Eroduct  of  its  specific  gravity  into  '4335,*  to  fiod  the 
ingth  of  the  tnodnlus  in  feeL 

To  reduce  from  poands  par  sqoare  inch  to  grammes  per 
square  centimetre,  multiply  by  TO'31,  or  dirida  by 
-014223.  Fnocb  eo^naers  generally  state  their  results  ia 
kilogrammes  pet  aquore  milUmelie,  and  so  bring  them  to 
mora  coDveaienl  numben^  being  tt^^q  of  tbe  incon- 


>Iti< 


rn<igh\hi>lrKjliol  the  bodf  thit  Inirtlsdauiial  HDilblT 
tnumms  tortrMltoni  lod  diliUtloni  which  (iuilr«  the 
D  In  Ihii  Taped  Ihn  pDcuiior  iliinctu  ptwntml  bj  coik. 


pfodaced  by  tbe  tattIdr  itmici  euus  cbsoM  of  trnpsntnn  vhkb. 
in  indiiui7  kUiU,  nsdiiT  Uia  vdodti  of  traUmiBien  at  loDfllndiiuiI 
vlbrstims  veuiblj  pnater  thu  tbiit  ulculitad  br  ifa*  rnli  itAtsd  Id 
Uh  tut.  It  wi  on  the  ilatit  mtiuliu  h  nnteilwid  fnnu  tba  diflnlttaa 
tbgnflTUi  *iidltvUllM(bonlii>wtaUkiliita>ae«uttl»U><rmi] 
■I<ct  b]'  ntisg  1  dilmU  Malie  moiliilia,  or  tin^io  mcdaltt,  iHKttlBS 
to  thn  dRumituai  of  uy  cua  tbit  nuT  occar. 

■  lUi'declmal  bilcg  Ibi  iiaigbl  In  paandi  or  II  nMc  <Dcb«  of  wiIft, 
Tbson*  put  (diuUigi  oT  tba  Fnncb  mctncil  ifilEin  li  tbil  lb* 
mwi  of  tb*  ult  volam*  (1  cstao  nstimelns)  of  waur  il  Its  tmpn- 
>Cnn  of  •""<•"""  ddultT  (3'Dtt  C )  ii  nnll;  (1  gnmias)  U  a  n&cicni 
dtgne  oI  a;[niiiniialoD  for  ilmoat  all  pnctiul  puipom.  Tbni.  u- 
cording  to  tbla  rrtttta,  tba  dendtT  of  •  bodf  and  i^^  ipecifls  Grarltjr 
Diu  <ma  and  tb*  lani*  Ihlr>g ;  wbarau  en  Iba  Britlih  D0.i7tUin  tb* 
denilt/  li  upTHHd  b7  a  nnmbtr  louLit  hj  multiplrlng  tba  ipedla 
giartlr  by  ooatmnbar  oi  ouolher,  according  Lo  tbi  cboiH  of  a  nible 
inch,  pint,  qnirt,  wiDO  gallon,  imptrill  fillon,  cable  fool,  enblo  yantj 
or  cubic  nile  lliit  li  mule  for  the  nnft  of  lOluma ;  and  tba  gmn. 
•cnipla,  pinmalLcr'a  dfarfiEi,  •potbocuj'a  draebtti,  ennca  'l-roj,  onna 
aTolrdopol',  jtound  Tray,  ponnd  avolidnpeU,  atone  (IniparU,  Aynhin. 
Luuksbini,  UnmbartauhinXatonefoibay.  ilnnafor  corn.  iiuuUr(if 
a  linndieJirciEl.1),  ijuirter  (of  coml,  bundndwdBbt,  or  ton  Ibat  la 
cboun  for  nnll  of  mm.  ft  la  a  rnnarkable  pbrnomanon,  btlQnging 
nlhoT  to  nonl  and  todal  Iban  to  pbyAril  adtncr.  that  i  [leopta 
tending  DBtnnllr  to  be  legolited  by  Dmnian  tenH  abonld  TolnriUrUy 
condemn  tbemeelve*,  —  Uia  Brtllab  bare  k  long  ilona,  lo  nnmiMMry 

ProfaaorW.  H.UllleT,  of  Cambridge, 
by  HJBpariaon  of  alandaidi  by  Kopffar, 
It  of  a  otblo  dedaietit  of  walec  at  t«> 
ilOdO-OlSgramnn. 


'  petmtan  of  oiaiiiiiDni  danalty 
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vcnienUy  kige  nnmben  expreituig  modaluios  in  gmninet 
vti^  per  square  centimetre,  but  it  li  much  better  to 
redkon  in  milUona  of  grammes  per  sqnare  centimetre. 

62.  "  Besilienoe  "  is  a  rery  nsefol  word,  introduced  about 
forty  yean  ago  (when  the  doctrine  of  eiurffy  was  beginning 
to  become  prscticslly  appreciated)  by  Lewis  Gordon,  first 
professor  of  engineering  in  the  uniTeraity  of  Qlaagow,  to 
denote  the  quantity  of  work  that  a  spring  (or  elastic  body) 
gives  back  when  strained  to  some  stated  limit  and  then 
allowed  to  return  to  the  condition  in  which  it  rests  when 
free  from  stress.  The  ijoi^  "resilience'  used  without 
■pedal  qualification  may  be  understood  as  meaning  etireme 
fitiliettee,  or  the  work  given  back  by  the  spring  after  being 
•trained  to  the  extreme  limit  within  which  it  can  be  strained 
again  and  again  without  breaking  or  taking  a  permanent 
•et  In  all  cases  for  which  Hooke's  law  of  aimple  propor- 
tionality between  streu  and  strain  holds,  the  resilience  is 
obriously  equal  to  the  work  done  by  a  constant  force  of 
half  the  amount  of  the  extreme  force  acting  through  a  space 
equal  to  the  extreme  deflection. 

63.  When  force  is  reckoned  in  "  graTitation  measure," 
rssilience  per  unit  of  the  spring's  mass  is  simply  the  height 
that  the  spring  itself,  or  an  equal  weight,  could  bo  lifted 
against  gravity  by  an  amount  of  work  equal  to  that  given 
hack  by  the  spring  returning  from  the  stressed  condition. 

64.  Let  the  elastic  body  be  a  long  homoffeneous  cylinder 
or  prism  with  flat  ends  (a  bar  as  we  may  cafi  it  for  brevity), 
and  let  the  stress  for  which  its  resilience  Is  reckoned  be 
potUive  normal  pressures  on  its  ends.  The  resilience  per 
unit  mass  is  equal  to  the  greatest  height  from  which  the 
bar  can  fall  wiUi  its  length  vertical,  and  impinge  agunst  a 
perfectly  hard  horiaontal  plane  without  suffering  stress 
beyond  its  limits  of  elasticity.  For  in  this  case  (as  in  the 
case  of  the  direct  impact  <^  two  equal  and  similar  bars 
meeting  with  equal  and  opposite  vdodties,  discussed  in 
Thomson  and  TtAt^h  NaturxU  Phtlotophyf  section  803),  the 
kinetic  energy  of  the  translational  mctlon  preceding  the  im- 
pact is,  durinff  the  first  half  of  the  coUiaion,  wholly  converted 
into  potenti^  energy  of  elastic  force,  which  during  the 
second  half  of  the  collision  is  whoUy  reconverted  into 
kinetic  energy  of  translational  motion  in  the  reverse  direo* 
tion.  During  the  whole  time  of  the  collision  the  stopped 
end  of  the  bar  experiences  a  constant  pressure,  and  at  the 
middle  of  the  collision  the  whole  substance  of  the  bar  is  for 
an  instant  at  rest  in  the  same  state  of  compression  as  it 
would  have  permanently  if  in  equilibrium  under  the 
influence  of  that  pressure  and  an  equal  and  opposite 
pressure  on  the  oUier  end.  From  the  beginning  to  the 
middle  of  the  collision  the  compression  advances  at  a  uniform 
rate  through  the  bar  from  the  stopped  end  to  the  free  end. 
Every  particle  of  the  bar  which  the  compression  has  not 
reached  continues  moving  uniformly  with  the  velocity  of 
the  whole  before  the  colliuon  until  Alb  compression  resches 
it,  when  it  instantaneously  comes  to  rest  The  part  of  the 
bar  which  at  any  instant  is  all  that  is  compressed  remains 
at  rest  till  the  corresponding  instant  in  ths  second  half  of 
the  collision. 

65.  From  our  preceding  view  of  a  bar  impinging  against 
an  ideal  perfectly  rigid  plane,  we  see  at  once  all  that  takes 
place  in  the  real  case  of  any  rigorously  direct  longitudinal 
collision  between  two  cquid  and  similar  elastic  bars  with 
flat  Hadx  In  this  case  the  whole  of  the  kinetic  energy 
which  the  bodies  had  before  collision  reappears  ss  purely 
tnnslational  kinetic  energy  after  collision.  The  same  would 
be  approximately  true  of  any  two  bars,  provided  the  times 
taken  by  a  pulse  of  simple  longitudinal  stress  to  run  through 
their  lengths  ore  equal.  Thus  if  the  two  bars  be  of  the 
same  substance,  or  of  different  substances  having  the  same 
value  for  Young's  modolua,  the  lengths  must  be  equal, 
but  the  diameters  may  be  unequal     Or  if  the  Young's 


modulus  be  different  in  the  two  bun,  their  lenglki  aoit 
(Math.  Theootj,  chap,  xril)  ba  inveiaelj  aa  the  ^Mie 
roots  of  its  values^  To  all  audi  eaaea  t£a  kwa  cf  **  eol- 
lision  between  two  perfectly  diilic  bodies^"  lAtAm  U 
equal  or  unequal  mssew,  aa  given  in  alamsntaiy  l||i' 
amical  treatises,  are  applieaUa.  But  in  9fm  otMr  chi 
part  of  the  translational  energy  vfaich  the  Dodi«  him 
iMfore  ooUision  is  left  in  the  shape  of  vibFatioBi  aHir 
colliwinn,  and  the  tranalatiooal  mutgj  aftar  eaQiMi  is 
aooordingly  less  than  bef oca  odUiaion.  ThaloHaaof 
obeerved  in  oommoo  alpmentaiy  dwaaaktl 
on  collision  between  aolid  gjbbea  of  tho  aama  iohstsira 
are  partly  due  to  this  eaneeL  If  Hhaj  vera  wholly  dai 
to  it  they  would  ba  ind^Modenft  of  tho  ihalMMi^ 
when  two  globes  of  the  same  mbetaiifo  aia  «Md  Ihiy 
wouUl  bear  the  same  nroportifln  to  tlie  wUa  lagy  ia 
every  caae  of  oolliainn  between  two  eqoal  ifokm^  er  agua, 
in  every  case  of  oolliainn  betwaen  two  ffthm  cf  any 
stated  proportion  of  diametei%  providad  in  each  CHa  the 
two  which  collide  are  of  the  aama  aibrtancM;  baft  the 
proportion  of  translational  en«gj  oonvotad  into  ^Intkni 
would  not  be  the  same  for  two  equal  ^obea  m  lor  two 
unequal  g^bea.  Hence  when  diftwncsa  of  pnpoitiflMte 
loeses  of  mm^j  are  found  in  azperimenta  em  diftrat 
substances^  aa  in  Newton's  on  gjbbea  of  $fam,  koOf  er  eoM- 
pressed  wool,  this  most  be  dna  to  imperfect  daatidtj  ef 
the  material  It  is  to  be  expected  that  carefnl  as  peiunnts 
upon  herd  well-poUshed  globea  striking  one  anoibsr  with 
such  gentle  forces  aa  not  to  prodnca  «t«i  at  tho  point  cf 
contact  any  stress  approaching  to  tho  limit  of  flhilid^« 
will  be  foimd  to  give  lesnltB  in  wlucb  tba  obwiTad  Ion  ef 
translational  energy  can  be  aluuMt  whoUy  aiwwntad  for  If 
vibrations  remaining  in  the  gjbbea  aftar  wJlirinB, 

06.  Examplu  cf  BaUimoi.^'MaampU  l.^'In  laspest 
to  aimple  lon^tnduaal  pall,  the  astreno  iwiliwina  of  aliri 
pianoforte  wire  of  the  gaana  and  qoalit^  nfaiad  to  ia 
section  22  above  (calcnkted  by  mnitiplyuig  tha  hnaki^K 
weight  into  half  the  elongation  prodnoad  by  it  aooarffipg  le 
the  experimental  data  of  section  22)  iaCOfiCmafaayamsBSs 
(gravitation  measure)  per  tan-  metrei  of  tha  wirii  Or, 
whatever  the  length  of  the  wixa,  ita  leailiMoa  ia  equal  to  the 
work  required  to  lift  its  wei^t  tkroQgh  179 

EiMmple  2. — ^The  toraional  wflienwi  of  tha 
twisted  in  either  direction  aa  far  aa  it  can  be  withont  giviag 
it  any  notable  permanent  iet|  waa  found  to  bo  aqnl  to  tha 
work  required  to  lift  ita  m&^l  thm^  1*3  metn^ 

Example  3. — ^The  extiama  reailianca  of  a  TwWnianil 
india-rubber  band  wei^^ing  12*3  grammea  waa  fonnd  to 
be  equal  to  the  woric  reqnuad  to  lift  ita  vai|^  thioa# 
1200  metres.    This  was  loond  by  rlratdifaig  it  by  yade 
tions  of  weighta  np  to  tha  brealoQg  weigiht^ 
the  results  by  aid  of  a  corv%  and  BMaauiqg  ita 
to  find  the  integral  woris  given  back  by  tha  apriqg 
being  atr^ehed  by  a  w«i^  jut  abort  of  tho  ~ 
weight 

07.  Ffexurt  qf  a  Beam  er  JML— In  fka  piobli 
simple  fiexnre  a  bar  or  nnifomi  lod  or  wire,  alnight 
free  from  streas,  is  kept  in  a  dreokr  lom  by  aqnai  oppos- 
ing couples  properly  applied  to  ita  endL  Ao  psots  of  tha 
bar  on  the  convex  aida  of  tha  drela  nmat  obviondy  be 
stretched  longitudinally,  and  thoaa  on  tha  oonoavo  sale 
contracted  longitudinally,  by  tha  flaanm.  It  ia  not 
obvious,  however,  what  are  tha  conditiona  affwiting  the 
lateral  shrinkingi  and  awalliagi  of  ideal  fllaBonts  inta 
which  we  may  ima^e  tha  bar  difidad  langthwiwi 
Earlier  writers  had  assumad  without  proof  ttet  each 
filament,  bent  aa  it  is  ia  ita  actaai  pontion  in  the  bar,  is 
elongated  or  oonkraetad  by  tha  OBBManionnt  aa  it  would  he 
if  it  were  detachedt  and  anigaetod  to  Oo 
or  end  compression  with  ita  aidn  ^ta  fraa  to 
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expand,  hit  tlw;  htd  tokeo  no  Hccnint  of  tlu  kteral 
■brinkiiig  or  nnUiiig  which  th>  filMMnt  miut  mUj  tx~ 
HJailM  in  tli«  brat  bar.  Thi  lubjact  Snt  rMeiTsd  M.tis- 
Metuy  EOfttbenutical  inraitigation  from  St  Vanmat.'  He* 
ptoTwlthftt  the  oU  inppoaitioii  u  nibstaatull;  comet,  «ith 
th*  iinport4Dt  pnetical  uceptiDQ  of  thaflat  ipriuj  nfwred 
to  in  Mction  S9  b«low.  Hi*  thsory  ibom  that,  ia  fact,  i[ 
'w«  inugias  tha  irhola  rod  diyided  paiaMal  to  ila  Isogth  iaio 
jnfinitifiaimil  {U&meQt*,  Meh  of  these  ahnnki  or  twelU 
lateraU;  with  atniiblj  Qm  aams  fraedom  ai  if  it  were 
••[wnited  from  the  teat  of  the  >nb«tM)M  and  ntijeoted  to 
•ihI  poll  or  ead  compreaaLoD,  iBngthaniiig  or  ihortening  it  in 
a  ibaight  line  to  the  aama  extant  aa  it  ii  raall;  lengUuDtd 
or  ahoiteaed  in  tiw  circnUr  are  which  it  baoomea  in  the 
liant  rod.  H*  tlla»tt*t**  the  dirtortion  of  the  craea  aadion 
bj  which  theaa  diaagei  of  lateral  diawuiona  ire  o»f«a»aiily 
■coompaiusd  ih  the  annfTtil  diagram  {fig.  i),  In  wltich 
•ithar  tha  whole  nor-  fi 

nal  aeetioD  of  a  ract.  ! 

nonnal   aectica   of    • 

beam  of  an;  fignn^  ia 

lapneented      in      ita 

ttrainfil  and  tinalrained 

itgnna,  with  tha  central 

point  O  oommon  to  tha 

twoL     nie  flaznn  ia  ia 

flanaa  parpendicnlar  to 

¥OT|,  and  ia  ooncaT*  _ 

^pwuda    (or   tovaida  "i-  f- 

JL), — 0,  the  centra  of  cnmtsre,  being  in  the  diraetion 

indicated,  bnt  too  far  to   bt    inclodad   in  the  diagnm. 

The  atraij^  lidee  kO,  BO,  and  all  itraigbt  linaa  paral)»l 

to  thein,  of  the  onatrained  rectangnlBr  area  baeonM  t!>n- 

centrie  area  of  circlet  concaTe  in  tha  opposite  ditectioii, 

tliair  eenlre  of  cnrratare  H  being  (article*  47,  IS)  for  roda 

of  india-mbberorgelatinoua  iub*taoce,orof  glaaa  or  maul, 

from  3  to  4  timea  ai  far  from  O  on  one  etde  aa  O  ii  on  ihe 

other.  Thna  the  originally  plane  aide*  AO,BP  of  a  notangu- 


lar  bar  become  anticlaatic*  aurfacea,  of 


— ,  in  tha  two  principal  aectiont,  if  a  denote  the  ratio  of 
lateral  ahricildng  to  longitudinal  aztanaion.  A  S&t 
reatangnlar,  or  a  aqnare,  rod  of  mdis-mbber  [for  whidi  d- 
amoonta  (sactioD  47)  to  vecy  nearly  ),  and  which  is 
aoiceptible  of  rery  gnat  amoonta  of  itrain  without  utter 
loaa  of  correaponding  elaatio  actios]  ezhibit*  tliii  pheno- 
menon remBrkably  welL 

CS.  Limitt  (o  th»  bending  of  Eedi  or  Beanu  of  hard  icJid 
'  '  —For  hard  aolida,  inch  as  metals,  stonea,  gias.!c?, 
ivory,  Tulconito,  papier-maclt^  elongationa  and  con- 
'  '  i  within  tha  limits  of  elaaticitr  mnat  geue- 
rallj  (aection  £3)  be  less  tliao  f^'  Henc«  t^eiireadtb  or 
thickness  of  tha  bar  ia  (Le  plana  of  cnrvatore  muit  gtn-: 
rally  be  leas  than  777  of  the  diuaeter  of  comtute  .i' 
order  that  the  benduig  may  not  break  it,  or  g^va  i:  ' 
penainent  bend,  or  etmin  it  beyond  ita  "limit!  of  eb. 
ticity." 

B9.  Excepticmal  case  a/  Thin  fiat  Spring,  too  mtuh  l^'it 
tofflJU  ctmditioni  of  leclion  67.— St  Venant's  theory  shcin^ 
that  a  farther  coDdition  muat  bo  fulfilled  if  the  itleiil 
filaments  are  to  have  tbe  freedom  to  abrink  or  eipand  as  "i- 
jilained  in  section  57.  For  unless  tho  breadth  AC  of  ttifi 
bar  (or  diameter  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  flemre)   li 

'  MImBirttda  SaiayU  Elr^nstrt.  18^.  "D<  liTonlon  iIhFiUii.<». 
tnc  Am  a>ii<il4(n>tii>ni  lur  leur  Fltiton,"  Ac. 

'  Sn  TboBimn  uA  Tdf.  ^Hitml  PIMnorhy,  loL  I.  |  IM. 


my  nn^  in  eoraptriaon  with  the  u 
bttwaen  tha  ladine  OH  and  tha  thicknaa  AB  the 
diatancea  froa  TT,  tn  the  eontaia  A',  Cwomld  fall  aWt  of 
the  halt  thioknaaa,  OE,  and  tha  diatanoaa  to  V,  D',  wonld 
exceed  it,  bj  difierenoaa  ooinpanbla  with  iti  own  amonnt. 
Thia  wooldgiTeriietoBaDaibljlaaiandgteataraborteningB 
and  atratchjng*  in  the  Uanmla  towards  the  cotnen  than 
thoae  anppoaed  in  the  oidinary  calcnlatiea  of  flaxnral 
tigidi^  (utiela  SI),  and  ao  ritiate  tha  raanlt  nnhappily, 
mathuuitioias*  have  not  liitbetto  aoooeeded   in  aohring, 


watc^  V<^8)  Into  a  drcla  of  ladioi  comparable  with  a 
third  prapoititnial  to  its  thickneea  and  ita  breadth. 

SO.  Bnt,  pnndad  the  taditu  td  cnmtnre  of  tha  Bexnra 
ia  not  only  a  large  mnltipla  of  tha  ^rtalid  diainatar,  bat 
alao  of  a  third  proportional  to  the  diamatata  in  and  per- 
paodicnlar  to  the  plana  of  flemre;  then,  howarer  grtat  may 

t_  .i_  _  .._  _..i. J.  _  ..     to  the Icaat,  the  pcaoe* 

ia  lamarkable  titat  tha 
aaetioD  (illutttatad  In 
tha  dia{^am  tl  article  ST)  doaa  not  aenaiblj  impeda  tb* 
tna  lataral  cootiaBtioiia  and  aipanaioM  in  the  ilamenta^ 
in  the  caae  of  a  broad  thin  lamina  (whether  of  pn- 
■n^  thicknewe*  m 


r  teetangolar 
rent  parte). 


aaetnm,  or  of  nnaqnal 


61.  Fltmral  SifiditUt  t^  a  Bod  or  Btam. — Th»  couple 
nqnired  to  nre  nnit  cnratore  m  any  plana  to  a  rod  or 
beam  ia  calbd  ia  flaxnnl  rigidity  (or  curratma  in  that 
plana.  When  the  beam  ia  of  ciicolar  croe*  section  and  of 
laotropie  material,  tha  flsinnl  rigidity  is  dearij  the  same, 
whateTer  be  the  plane  of  Beiuv  throngh  the  axis,  and  the 


Molotropic  ""**"*'|  anch  aa  a  wooden  rod  with  the  annul 
woody  uyenaenailjjfilaoetmd  patnDel  toa  plana  thion{^ 
it*  ana,  wonld  show  different  Seitiral  rigidittea  in  different 
planes, — in  the  caae  of  wood,  (or  example,  diflareat  according 
a*  the  flenra  ia  in  a  paiallel  or  perpendicnlar  to  the  ■hthi^T 
layan.  Thia  ia  not  ao,  bowerar ;  on  the  cootraty,it  taeaay 
to  show,  by  an  extenaion  of  Bt  TenanVa  theory,  that  in  the 
case  of  tlie  wooden  rod  the  flexnial  rigidity  is  equal  m  all 
planea  throngh  the  axis,  and  that  &e  plana  of  fiaxun 
aJwaya  agiMi  with  the  plane  of  tha  bending  conple,  and  to 
prove  generally  that  the  flexure  of  a  bar  of  Bolottopio 
sabatanea,  and  mmpoeed  it  may  be  of  longitudinal  Ua- 
menla  of  hflteTOgeneons  mahrialii,  is  precisely  the  same  at 
if  it  were  isotropic,  and  that  lie  flamral  rigidities  ora 
caleolatad  by  the  same  nle  from  it<  Young's  moduloa, 
prorided  that  the  teolotropy  la  not  nich  os  (section  SI) 
to  gira  rise  to  altetstion  of  the  anj^e  betwceii  the  lengtii 
and  any  diameter  peipandicuUr  to  Uia  length  when  weight 
ia  hnng  on  the  rod,  or  on  any  longitadinal  filament  cut 
from  it.  Bxdoding  then  all  caaea  in  which  there  is  any 
each  oblique  nolotropy,  we  have  a  Tery  aimple  theory  for 
the  flexora  of  ban  of  any  aubetanct^  trhethar  isotropic  or 
eolovropic.  and  whether  homogeneous  or  not  homogeneooa 
throngh  the  cro«  tection. 

63.  Frindpal  Ftmrrd  RijidilU*  and  Rrindoal  PUnia 
of  FUiicrt  of  a  .5«m.~The  flaxnral  ri^I^ty  ot  a  rod  ia 
generally  not  equal  in  cTiO'erent  fractions,  and  the  pUna  o( 
flexure  doea  not  generally  coincide  with  the  plane  of  the 
bending  couple.  Urns  a  flat  ruler  is  much  mora  eaaitybnit 
in  a  plane  perpendicular  to  ita  breadth  tbao  in  the  plane  of 
its  breadth  ;  and  if  we  apply  oppoaing  cooples  to  its  two 
ends  in  any  plane  through  its  axis  not  aiiber  perpendicular 
or  parallel  (o  its  breadth,  it  is  obvions  that  the  plane  in 
which  the  flexure  takes  place  will  be  more  inclined  tc    ' 

lane  of  the  breadth  than  to  tha  i ' 

mipU.     Very  alenenlary  alatical  t 
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(1). 


wr  lima/or Et  Vtnanl'i  "ttoUi  i  ^atrtpoini* 
armuu.  — Thu  diigram  {Sg,  8)  (Ii'Tm  tha  cootonr  line*, 
intllnipecti  «■  in  nu  (I^  for  thaeaia  of  apiiuo  h«Tuig 
tor  taetioQ  ths  Agart  indicated.  Tlie  portiou  of  mm 
ouUide  the  continaoni  doaed  com  tra  menlj  indicttioai 
bI  mathBmaliwl  •itaaaiona  imltrtDt  to  tha  fbjKeti 
proUem. 

(3.}  Contoar  tintt  tf  itorwud  accf  wn  of  tnangular  prum, 
at  tMTpti  bf  (ontoa,  ihown  u  in  cu«  (1;  (Gg.  9, 


ELASTIOITT. 

BUT  In  opMttd  to  to  !■  cmm  Ib  wliid  lb«  Cpn  rf  di 

•action  pnaanta  pRnwfa'ns  udMu  or  MMidinya  p» 
niamam  [wUcA  Mr  U  tai^Md  bam  O*  lg*AI±ii 


(5.)  Diagram  of  Si  Vtmuiti  mrtHintal  iqiara/or  ithieA 
(orai&fi  prMrm  M  alsrtrmieallf  ntirable. — Tbb  diagram 
tSlf.  II)  ahom  the  aariaa  of  liaaa  rcprtacntcd  bjr  the  equation 
r>t.yi-a(i*-6r'^*  +  |(*)-I  -a,  witli  tha  indieatad 
Tulibtfur  u.  Itii  ramarkAbletliBltharRltieta-  O'Saoila  — 

}(  ^3  -  1)  gire  aimilar  but  Dot  uqual  currilioMl  tquorci 
0  I'riwsideiaDd  acate  aLijIii),  onuuf  them  timed  tbrougli 
lijl'  n  right  angle  ralatiicly  Is  the  otber. 

T'J.  TuTtiiMal  Bigulilg  (<u  in  fir^i-orlion  la  •kh  i/ 
/.-i/.i-./'i(  Fltiiiral  ICiyiditta  iK^n  accardin-j  to  faltt 
.  :'■,.;..„  (»etii.,o  6Gj  o/  CouUimVt  iair,— iQaHiuu.h  u  tliu 
1.  ■■■.■  i.t  bf  invrtia  ii(  a  phuc  arc .  alioiit  an  uii  thrnujjh  iu 
■  ■■•11  of  itn-rtii  i-tTiiBoiiifular  to  ila  jilano  ti  obvi<.u.ily 

•  ',.i.>I  i>.  till!  luin  vl  ill  iii<:mcuu  "f  ii.vnia  mund  miy  two 

•  ■■-v  ilirriii|;li  iliu  uii,.-  [..liiit  at  rit'lt  Bn^-lea  tuoticani^thiT 
.!<  Ill  i^..^.',  t1<o  fat!ii'-|.'ua  axluu-vjn  of  C.>i>1.>mb-<i  Uw, 
!■ '  ■fl  I-,  ill  ttii-.i-ii  iji*-,  wuuM  inato  the  li>rW'>iiid  rigidity 
' :  ■•  y-At  -f  ahy  i>'<-li  <ii  «[(ul  t"  tit  j'r-'ilucl  <<t  the  niti'i 
'*  ii,<    (iioliiIiM  ■■{  ri,;iilitytj  the  Y' uiii(''>  ■n"dului  in 


■  I  .■ 


ir.d  r: 


»  (•■:• 


.1  fil)  il 


T  tl.r  '<;t!h  iti  length. 
..  i^.  1  .^..111^  ]i,H  thuu  tLii.     U'^v  tl-'^^-  ''"■'  >I<£''i>-i":y 


ia  an  objaet.  although  th»j  m  bob  d  pitl  nln  ta 
inereuing  th«  Sminl  rigidi^,  ud  pring  Mn^^  to  tar 
ordintij  atntni^  which  an  alwqn  wm  «r  Im  tgaak 
TTilh  nmarknbl*  iagaDuitj'  ud  mart«matVil  aliD  ha  Im 
di«vo  ba«ntifnl  iUaatntiou  d  thia  l^ortHl  nwlliil 
prindpla  from  bin  algebnic  aad  kaoMMMlHU  iiiIiIImi 

a-SiM  SSi^"™*  H-J^mm    —^^    .  ■! 


1  Ik.  11.— Dli^aiu  Am^  iMMari  d#MI« 
TbtiB,  for  an  aqoilatanl  tokn^  and  fcr  tha  iMlilhHl  ad 
thiM  ctmrilineal  iqiuna  diown  in  tha  dhnai  {1^  Uti  ha 
Gndi  for  tha  toniona]  rigiditiw  th>  nlMi  ^Ktti,  &■ 
iber  immadialelj  below  the  diigrUi  ladlaiM  faaA 
the  fruition  which  tha  tma  tfwio—l  ligldito  k  rf  *i 
fallacioni  eatimate  (aw±iat  e«X-th»  hllwW«!h 
product  of  the  rigidity  c^  tha  anhrilMt  Mo  tha  aaaMl  •( 
inertia  of  the  croaa  aectioo  nnod  at  uil  pwpwdtaikf  li 
Ita  plans  through  ita  centra  of  tBCrti&  naMMl  IT^hr 
iudicataa  in  euch  caae  tha  bvoliea  whick  lli>  Inrii^ 
rigidity  il  of  that  of  a  aolid  cinekr  ^IMk  «f  flli  ^H 
aectiiinal  area. 

1.  J! ifti  of  ynaim  KriartiM  is  IWriad  AhwIL 
't  Tcuaul  alio  call*  aitaatioo  la  ■  awJwtM  Ihb  Ht 
•  uiuiiimH  which  tu  many  ataj  ba  aUnllM  ttal  !■  Hk 
r-tiiptir  (;»»  the  placea  of  grMla*  dktaSn  ■■  Am 
I  I  'ihts  ..f  the  Kundory  which  tia  OMnat  l«  AanlirfAl 
;<vi.':'.'J  |irifm  in  enchcaae,  aoa  Iha  plaa« of  laaN dMnllM 
I  il.->^;  farthc't  f^<m  it    Thu  in  Aa  alUpMa  qIWkAb 
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wbAtnQce  it  mobt  iftramed  at  ibo  euds  of  the  sinalier 
^riseipal  diameter,  and  least  at  the  ends  of  the  greater, 
[a  the  eqnflateral  triangular  and  sqoare  pmrns  there  are 
misitndinal  linek  of  maziniom  etrain  through  the  middles 
if  the  sides.  In  the  oblong  rectangular  prism  there  are 
iro  line*  of  greater  maximum  strain  through  the  middles 
4  the  broader  pair  of  sides,  and  two  lines  of  less  maximum 
imin  through  the  middles  of  the  narrow  sides.  The  strain 
%  u  we  may  judge  from  the  hjdrokinetic  analogy,  ex- 
rMRTelj  smidl,  but  not  evanescent,  in  the  projecting 
iba  of  a  prism  of  the  figure  shown  in  (2)  of  section  69. 
l^ls  quite  evanescent  infinitely  near  the  angle,  in  the 
ritngalar  and  rectangular  prisms,  and  in  each  other 
HM^  as  (5)  of  section  69,  in  which  there  is  a  finite  angle, 
rhather  acute  or  obtuse,  projecting  outwards.  This 
'MBDds  oa  of  a  general  remarx  we  have  to  make,  although 
ionaideration  of  apaca  may  oblige  us  to  leave  it  without 
onnal  proof. 

72.  Strain  at  Ptxjeeting  Aii^lei,  emnescetU  ;  at  Re-enti-ant 
imgUtf  inflniU,  Liability  to  Crackt  proceeding  from  Jte- 
mtrani  Angtet,  or  any  placet  of  too  Aarp  concave  curves 
wu — A  solid  of  any  elastic  substance,  isotropic  or 
■oloiropic,  bounded  by  any  surfaces  presenting  projecting 
dgea  or  anglea,  or  re-entrant  anglea  or  edges,  however 
»biiiM^  cannot  experience  any  finite  streas  or  strain  in  the 
lai^bonrhood  of  a  prqjeding  angle  (trihedral,  polyhedral, 
(T  ecnieal);  in  the  neighbcftirhood  of  an  edge,  can  only 
acpariaDoe  aimple  longitudinal  stress  parallel  to  the  neigh- 
lOBTiQg  part  of  the  edge ;  and  generally  experiences  infinite 
tiwa  and  strain  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  re-entrant  edge 
rax^;  when  influenced  by  any  distribution  of  force, 
xdoaiva  of  anrfsce  tractions  infinitdy  near  the  anglea  or 
dgca  In  ^ueation.  An  important  application  of  the  last 
«rt  of  thia  statement  is  the  practicd  rule,  well  known  in 
Mkhasici^  that  every  re-eutering  edge  or  angle  ought  to 
•  founded,  to  prevent  risk  of  rupture,  in  solid  pieces 
tatuped  to  bear  stress.  An  illustration  of  these  principles 
I  a&ided  by  the  concluding  example  of  torf«ion  in  Thomson 
ad  Taif  a  section  707  ;  in  which  we  have  the  complete 
naibematical  solution  of  the  torsion  problem  for  prisms  of 
aa-flhaped  sections,  such  as  the  annexed  forms  (fig.  13). 


fW  aolntion  shows  that  wlmn  the  solid  is  continuous  from 
ha  drcular  cylindrical  surface  to  its  axis,  as  in  (4),  (5), 
9}p  the  strain  is  lero  or  infinite  according  as  the  angle 
nawaan  the  bounding  planes  of  the  aolid  is  less  than  or 
^aafer  than  two  ri^t  angles  as  in  cases  (4)  and  (6) 
•metively. 

fS.  Ckant/ee  of  Temperature  produced  by  Compreteione 
r  JXUdationt  of  a  Fluid  and  Streeeee  of  any  hind  in  an 
tUuHe  Solid, — ^From  thermodynamic  theory^  it  is  concluded 
hat  eold  ia  produced  whenever  a  solid  is  strained  .by  oppos- 
ag^  and  heat  when  it  is  strained  by  yieldmg  to,  any 
ilartk  foree  of  its  own,  the  strength  of  which  would 
Umiiiiih  if  the  temperature  were  raised  ;  but  that,  on  the 
iootnnr,  heat  ia  produced  when  a  solid  is  strained  against, 
lad  eoid  when  it  ia  strained  by  yielding  to,  any  elastic 
iufct  ol  iti  own,  the  atrengih  of  which  would  increase  if  the 
lampaiatore  were  raised.  When  the  strain  is  a  condensa- 
tka  or  dilatation,  uniform  in  all  directions,  a  fluid  may  be 


A  W.  Ihoouon  oo  **  Thenno.dMtie  PropOTtiM  of  MstUr,"  in 
9mwM»  ^omnml  </  MatJkemaUcs,  April  1865  (npablUbed  ia  Phil. 
b«Ll«77.SNoadhs]f7Mr.) 


included  in  thos statement     Hence  the  following  propo* 
sitions : — 

(1.)  A  cubical  compression  of  any  elasUo  fluid  or  aoUd 
in  an  ordinary  condition  causes  an  evolution  of  heat ;  but» 
on  the  contrary,  a  cubical  compression  produces  cold  in  uiiy 
substance,  aoUd  or  fluid,  in  such  an  abnormal  state  that  it 
would  contract  if  heated  while  kept  under  constant  pressoiM. 
Water  below  ita  temperature  (3**9  Cent.)  of  maximum 
density  is  a  familiar  instance.     (See  table  of  section  76.) 

(2.)  If  a  wire  already  twisted  be  suddenly  twisted 
further,  always,  however,  within  its  limits  of  elasticity,  cold 
will  be  produced;  and  if  it  be  allowed  suddenly  to 
untwist,  heat  will  be  evolved  from  itself  (besides  heat 
generated  externally  by  any  work  allowed  ta  be  wasted, 
which  it  does  in  untwisting).  It  is  assnmiyi  that  the 
torsional  rigidity  of  the  wire  is  diminiahed  by  an  elevation 
of  temperature,  as  the  writer  of  this  article  had  found  it  to 
bo  for  copper,  iron,  platinum,  and  other  metals  (compare 
section  78). 

(3.)  A  spiral  spring  suddenly  drawn  out  wiD  t^ecome 
lower  in  temperature,  and  will  rise  in  temperature  when 
suddenly  allowed  to  draw  in.  [This  result  has  been  ex- 
perimentally verified  by  Joule  ("  Thermodynamic  Proper- 
ties of  Solids,**  Trans,  Roy.  Soc.,  1858)  and  the  amount  of 
the  effect  found  to  agree  with  that  calculated,  according  to 
the  preceding  thermodynamic  theory,  from  Uie  amount  of 
the  weakening  of  the  spring  which  he  found  by  experimentj 

(4.)  A  bar  or  rod  or  wire  of  any  substance  with  or  with 
oat  a  weight  hung  on  it,  or  experiencing  any  degree 
of  end  thrust,  to  begin  with,  becomes  cooled  if  suddenly 
elongated  by  end  pull  or  by  diminution  of  end  thrust,  and 
warmed  if  suddenly  shortened  by  end  thrust  or  by  diminu- 
tion of  end  pull;  except  abnormal  cases  in  which  with 
constant  end  pull  or  end  thrust  elevation  of  temperature 
produces  shortening;  in  every  such  case  pull  or  diminished 
thrust  produces  elevation  of  temperature,  thrust  or  di- 
minished pull  lowering  of  temperaturei 

(5.)  An  iudia-rubber  band  suddenly  driwn  out  twithin 
its  limits  of  elasticity)  becomes  wanner;  and  when  allowed 
to  contract,  it  becomes  colder.  Any  one  may  easily  verify 
this  curious  property  by  placing  an  india-rubber  band  in 
slight  contact  with  the  edges  of  the  lips,  then  suddenly 
extending  it— it  becomes  very  perceptibly  warmer :  hold 
it  for  aome  tune  stretched  nearly  to  breaking;  and  then 
suddenly  allow  it  to  shrink — it  becomes  qnite  atartingly 
colder,  the  cooling  effect  being  sensible  not  merely  to  the 
lips  but  to  the  fingers  holding  the  band.  The  first  published 
statemenf  of  this  cnrioua  observatiou  ia  due  to  Gk>ngh 
{Memoirt  of  the  Literary  and  PkUoeopkioal  Society  cfMat^ 
ckeeter,  2d  series,  voL  i.  p.  288),  quoted  by  Jodo  ia  hia 
paper  on  *'  Thermodynamic  Properties  of  Solids  "  {Traneao' 
tions  of  Royal  Society^  1868).  The  thermodynamio  con> 
elusion  from  it  is  that  an  india-rubber  band,  atretched  by  a 
constant  weight  of  sufficient  amount  hung  on  it,  must,  when 
healed,  pull  up  the  weight,  and,  when  cooled,  allow  the 
weight  to  descend;  this  Qough,  independently  of  thenno- 
dynamic  theory,  had  found  to  be  actually  the  case.  The 
experiment  any  one  can  make  with  the  greatest  ease 
by  hanging  a  few  pounds  weight  on  a  common  iikdia- 
rubber  band,  and  taking  a  red-hot  coal  in  a  pair  of  tongs, 
or  a  red-hot  poker,  and  moving  it  up  and  down  dose  to  the 
band.  The  way  in  which  the  weight  rises  when  the  red- 
hot  body  is  near,  and  falls  when  it  is  removed,  is  quite 
startling.  Joule  experimented  on  the  amount  of  shrinking 
per  degree  of  elevation  of  temperature,  with  different 
weights  hung  on  a  band  of  vulcanixed  india-rubbur.  and 
found  that  they  closely  agreed  with  the  amounts  calculated 
by  Thomson's  theory  from  the  heating  effects  of  pull, 
and  cooling  effects  of  ceatfiug  to  pull,  which  ho  Lad 
observed  in  the  same  piece  of  indiapmbber. 
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7  (.  ITio  tliCrmoiljrnimic  tbcoiy  gives  ?ne  lonnula^  by 
whirii  the  change  of  tem^tcrature  in  ovciy  sucli  ca&e  may  be 
valcuUted  i^lien  the  other  physical  properties  are  known : — 


e 


Up 
JKp' 


Tihcre  $  dcno!;}s  the  elevation  of  temperatnn  prodnoed  hyi 
the  sudden  ap^*lication  of  a  stress  f^ 
r,  the  temperature  of  the  snbetanco  on  the  absolute 
tlicrmodynnmic  scale,^  the  change  of  temperature  6  being 
supposed  to  be  but  a  vciy  small  fraction  of  f  j 
f,  the  geometrical  effect  (expansion  or  other  strain)  produced 
\jy  an  elevation  of  temperature  of  one  degree  vrhen  the  body 
is  kept  under  constant  stress ; 

K,  tho  specific  heat  of  the  sobstanco  per  unit  mass  under 
cor.jit?.nt  stress ; 
/J,  th.'  density; 

and  J,  Joule's  equivalent  (taken  as  42400  centimetres). 
In  using  the  formula  for  a  fluid,  p  must  bo  normal  pressure 
equal  in  all  directions,  or  normal  pressure  on  a  set  of 
parallel  planes,  or  tangential  traction  on  one  or  other  of  the 
two  sets  of  mutually  perpendicular  parallel  pianos  which 
(seciion  43)  experience  tangential  traction  when  the  body 
id  subjected  to  a  simple  distorting  stress;  or,  quite 
generally,  p  may  be  the  proper  numerical  reckoning 
(Mathematical  Theory,  chap,  x.)  of  any  stress,  simple  or 
compound.  When  p  is  pressure  uniform  in  all  directions, 
«  must  be  expansion  of  bulk,  whether  the  body  expands 
equally  in  all  directions  or  not  When  p  is  pressure  per- 
pendicular to  a  set  of  parallel  planes,  e  must  be  expansion 
in  the  direction  opposed  to  this  pressure,  irrespectively  of 
any  change  of  shape  not  altering  the  distance  between  the 
two  planes  of  the  solid  perpendicular  to  the  direction  of  p. 
When  p  is  a  simple  tangeutial  stress,  reckoned  as  in  section 
43,  €  must  bethe  change,  reckoned  in  fitM^ion  of  the  radian, 
of  the  angle,  infinitely  nearly  a  right  angle,  between  the 
two  sets  of  parallel  pianos  in  either  of  which  there  is  the 
tangential  traction  denoted  by  p.  In  each  of  these  cases  p 
in  reckoned  simply  in  units  of  force  per  unit  of  area.  Quite 
generally  p  may  be  any  stress,  simple  or  compound,  and  e 
must  be  the  component  (Math.  TIl,  chape,  viii.  and  ix.) 
relatively  to  the  tjrpe  of  p,  of  the  strain  produced  by  an 
elevation  of  temperature  of  one  degree  when  the  body  is 
kept  under  constant  stress.  The  constant  stress  for  which 
K  and  e  are  reckoned  ought  to  be  the  mean  of  the  stresses 
which  the  body  experiences  with  and  without  p,  Mathe- 
:.:Alically  speaking,  p  is  to  be  infinitesimal,  but  practically 
it  may  be  of  any  magnitude  moderate  enough  not  to  g*ve 
.iny  seDsible  difference  in  the  value  of  either  K  or  e, 
whofher  the  "  constant  atrpss  "  bo  with  p  or  without  p,  or 
with  the  mean  of  the  two:  thus  for  air  p  must  he  a  small 
fraction  of  the  whole  pressure,  for  instance  a  small  fraction 
of  one  atmosphere  for  air  at  ordinary  pressure;  for  water  or 
watery  solutions  of  salts  or  other  solids,  for  mercury,  for 
oil,  and  for  othir  known  liquids  p  may,  for  all  we  know, 
amount  to  twenty  atmospheres  or  one  hundred  rxtmospheres 
without  tmns^p-csMng  tho  limits  for  which  the  preceding 
formula  is  a]iplicablo.  When  th:)  law  oi  v.iriation  of  K 
and  e  with  prcsisuro  is  kr'jwn,  tho  '.liiTcrential  formula  is 
readily  iuicgmted  to  give  tho  integral  cmuont  oi  the  change 
of  temperature  produced  by  greater  j trees  than  those  for 


'  W.  'n.orf;son,  "  Dviiami'Ml  Theory  of  Heat"  (J  49),  Tran$. 
f:.S.t.,  .March  l.-iSl,  ai;>l  *' ■nii.n«o«!-w,tic  rropertii*  of  BlmtlCT." 
ij.il^r!'/  Journal  of  AfiUhetnuiic^f  Aj>nl  lb^5  (republiihed  J*hil, 
.V  J ;.  1  ■<77,  »cror.d  h.ilf  vear). 

■  n.i.'.,  I'trt  VI.  ffS  ii';.  :i'0,  frung.  R.S.E.,  Maj  1854.  Accoit!- 
iQK  tu  th«  aoaU  tLvre  •!ciiue>l  on  ihet  ''o  dTiuunio  phnciplM,  icdt> 
l'«ail'*utly  ut  th')  )..-upcr'*M  oi  aoy  particular  labttuice,  (  is  foand, 
'■T  J>jul«  aii  1  'iLxiii'Oii'a  «xiiuriiu<..ili«,  to  \gnM  very  sppcoumsUly 
«i:u  *e:..^rbLuc  ',eiiti^rfulc,  with  274'  addtd. 


which  tha  differential  formula  is  appUcablei  For  ur  aaJ 
other  permanent  gaaes  Boyle'i  law  of  oompreMfin  iid 
Charles's  law  of  thermal  expaniioa  supply  the  rMjuH 
data  with  considerable  accuracy  up  to  twenty  or  thiitf 
atmospheres    The  result  is  expressed  by  ths  f onrala 

"~i~"l   P  7      «...    (1.) 

where  k  denotes  ths  rstb  of  the  thermal  capacity,  piewm 
constant,  to  ths  thermal  capacity,  ▼olome  coxutaDt,  of  the 
gas,  a  number  which  thermodynamic  theoiy  pront  to  be 
approximately  constant  for  all  tempeatores  and  deniitMi^ 
for  any  fluid  approximately  fulfUliog  Boyle's  and  Ghsriai'i 
laws; 

P  and  i  the  initial  pressure  and  (amperature  of  tlw  gM; 
p  the  sudden  addition  to  the  pressure ; 
and,  as  before,  B  the  elevation  of  tempsratme. 
For  tho  case  of  p  a  small  fraction  of  P  tha  fonmila  grn 

^-(i-l>|l      ....    (1) 

It  is  by  an  integration  of  this  formnla  that  (I)  is  obtaisii 
For  common  air  the  Taluo  of  j(  is  very  apfitoximsldy 
I  '41.  Thus  if  a  quantity  of  ilr  be  given  sft  15*  C  (I" 
289**)  and  the  ordinaiy  atmcspharie  pressure,  sad  if  it  bt 
compressed  gradually  up  to  32  atmosphsfss^  or  dOslid  t» 
^  of  an  atmosphere,  and  perfsotiygauded  agsiast  pa  <* 
loss  of  heat  from  or  to  without^  its  tempsrsture  st  wi«ii 
different  pressures,  chosen  for  eample,  will  be  aesaidiB| 
to  the  following  table  of  sxccisss  of  tempeiataie  sbet^ 
primitive  temperature^  cslcnisted  bj  (1), 


Tabli  sBowzaa  Emon  or  Faneuaa  ov 
Air  givm  at  ttmptraiun  UT  OmL  (S89* 


Tdmof 

tkmtUm  cf  ttipwatMit 

pcvdnccd  by  con- 

prtutoa. 

Tdw«( 

•ratfw^ 

2 

4 

6 

16 

82 

95» 
221 
889 
C12 
911 

i 

71' 
128 
ISf 

19« 

sie 

But  we  have  no  knoiHedge  ot  Om  eflieck  iff 
sefeial  thousand  abnonihms  in  altvfag  fh»  iammtii^ 
or  specific  heat  in  liquids,  or  in  flnidn  wLieh  at  less  heesrj 
or  at  ordinary  pressures  are  "  gisesi" 

75.  When  cnange  of  temperature,  whether  in  a  soU 
or  a  fluid  is  produced  by  the  applicatum  of  a  sbeee»  the 
corresponding. modulus  of  elsetiriiy  will  be  gestsr  m  nrtne 
of  the  change  of  temperature  than  wbal  may  be  esQed  tW 
static  modulus  defined  ss  above^  on  the  nnderrtSBdiiY  tbst 
the  temperature  if  changed  Irftbestiess  is  farsuht  heck  t» 
its  primitive  degree  before  tha  muneiimiiHiiit  of  tbs  slais  n 
{)erformed.  The  modulos  calculated  on  ths  sappentioa 
that  the  body,  neither  losing  nor  guning  hsal  daaet  Ai 
application  of  the  stress  and  the  msasueiaent  of  its  elkt, 
retains  the  whole  change  of  tamporstere  dne  to  llie  sba^ 
will  bejcalled  forwent  of  abettor  nams  the  kinstie  uieaefcii 
because  it  is  this  which  must  (as  in  Tsplens^  ceiehrtrf 
correction  of  Newton's  ralmlatkn  ol  tbe  veloei^  of  ee«4 
be  used  in  reckoning  the  olastie  losoes  UTTrtntr'  in  esM 
and  vibrations  in  almost  sll  r****ifel  casH»  To  flnd  Ike 
ratio  of  the  kinetio  to  the  staoo  modnlui  nmtA  thst  4 
according  to  the  notation  of  sectun  74^  is  the  diair'**^ 
of  the  strain  due  to  the  clieqge  of  tsmpenten  A  B0» 
if  M  denote  the  stetio  modnlns  (seMoa  41},  Iki  ^am 
actually  produced  by  it  when  the  bo^JM  nol  ttkwsdsilki 

to  gain  or  lose  beells  ^^§$,  er,  witt  #  nuimifcyii 


'alue  according  to  the  formnla  of 


H 


E  t  A  8  T  I  0  I  T  T 


we  find  (or  ths  kinotic 


s~y^' 


':  For  any  subgtsncB,  fluid  or  aolid,  it  ii  Maily  proved, 
3Ut  thermodjasmic  thcary,  titat 
M'     K 

«  E  deaot«a  tlie  tlienatil  capacity  of  ■  ttated  qiuntity 
»  (ubetaoce  QDder  caiiEtaat  stress,  and  K  its  thermal 
city  under  coiutanC  sCraia  (or  ttermal  capacity  trhen 
wdy  is  prevented  from  change  ot  shapo  or  change  of 
me).  For  permaneot  gases,  and  generally  for  'fluida 
oiimately  fulSUing  Bote's  atd  Cbaries's  Ist;  bs  said 
e,  t  is  proved  by  thermodynamic  theory  to  be  approii- 
ilj  coostant.  Its  value  fi)r  all  gase^  Cor  which  it  has 
meaaared  differs  largely  from  unity,  and  probably  also 
iqoids  generally  (except  water  near  ita  lemperaturs  of 
imnm  density}. 

a  the  other  hand,  lor  soUda  vhetber  the  stress  con- 
-ed  be  uniform  compreaaion  in  all  directions  or  of  any 

r  type,  the  value  of  m  °^  N  ^^^"  *""  '^T  ^^^^ 
.  unity;  and  both  for  aolida  and  lii^uida  it  is  far  from 
tant  at  different  temperaturea  (in  the  case  of  wat«t  it  if 
at  ys  Cent.,  and  varies  as  the  square  of  the  diScn:[i<;i 
le  temperuturc  from  3''9  at  all  e\tot3  for  njoJeraf 
rences  from  thia  critical  tenipvrature,  whether  sLuve  or 

m  il).  ThofolloTving  tables  show  the  value  of  ^  or  j^  , 
the  value  of  6  by  the  formula  of  eec.  T4,  for  difTereut 

and  solid  anUitaDces  at  the  temperature  IS*  Cent. 
'*  absolute  scale).  The  fitet  table  is  for  eomprauioa 
iim  in  all  directioEis;  the  second,  necessarily  confined 
>|jds,  is  for  the  streag  dealt  with  in  "  Young's  Modu- 

that  is,  normal  pressure  (positive  or  negative)  on  one 
■I  parallel  planes,  with  perfect  freedom  to  eipaud  or 
ract  in  all  directions  in  these  planes.  A  wire  or  rod 
id   longitudinatlj  is  a   practical   application   of   the 


Tsunonmiino  T^lbu  II. 


■  77.  Exptrimental  Rfstd/t.—tiie  following  Ubks  show 
determinations  of  moduluses  of  compronion,  of  Young's 
modulus,  and  of  moduloaes  of  rigidi^  by  varioos  oiperi- 
mentera  and  various  mettiodB.  It  wilt  be  seen  that  the 
Young's  modidnses  obtained  by  Wertheim  by  vibrat^DnI^ 
longitudinal  or  transvetse,  are  generally  in  excess  of  thoM 
which  he  found  by  static  eitoneion;  but  the  differences 
me  enormously  greater  tban  those  due  to  the  beating  and 
oooUng  effects  of  elongatioB  and  contraction  (section  70), 
and  are  to  be  certainly  rectoued  as  enora  of  obserratioo. 
It  is  probable  that  bis  moduluses  determined  by  statia 
elongation  are  minutely  aceorats;  tba  discrepancies  of  thosa 
found  by  vibrations  are  probably  due  to  imperfectiou  ol  tha 
arrangements  for  carrying  out  the  vibrational  mathall-^  • 

T<sLi  or  UonuLinn  or  CiHriiiuiiBtUTT. 
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L  qnertion  of  greai  importance  in  the  physical  theory 
ksticity  of  solids,  "  Whuc  dianges  are  produced 
moduiuses  of  elasticity  by  pennaDent  changes  in  its 
ar  condition,"  has  occupied  the  attention,  no  doubt, 
f  "  naturalist  "  who  has  studied  the  subject,  and 
3  contributions  to  its  answer  by  experiment  had 
ren  by  Wertheim  and  other  investigators,  but  solely 
erence  to  Young's  modulus.     In  1865  au  investiga- 

the  effect  on  the  torsional  rigidity  of  wires  of 
t  metals,  produced  by  stretching  them  longitudinally 

their  limits  of  elasticity,  was  conmienced  in  the 

1  laboratory  of  tho  university  of  Glasgow  in  its  old 
js  jn  1865.  The  following  description  of  experi- 
nd  table  of  results  is  extracted  from  the  paper  by 
mson  "  On  the  Elasticity  and  Viscosity  of  Metal*," 
quoted  (section  30),  with  reference  to  viscosity  and 
of  elasticity. 

etermine  ri^iditiea  by  torsional  Tibratiors,  taking  adran- 
m  obvious  but  most  valuable  suggestion  made  to  ne  by 
e,  I  used  as  vibrator  in  enrh  cruse  a  thin  cylinder  of 
S3,  turned  tnie  outside  ftnd  inside  (of  which  the  radiiis  of 
J  a  must  be,  to  a  very  closo  dtgrep  of  approximation,  the 
ic  mean  of  the  radii  of  the  outer  and  muer  cylindrical 
'  supported  by  a  thin  flat  rectangnlnr  bar,  of  which  the 
the  radiu?  ot"  gravitation  is  one-third  of  the  square  of  the  dia- 
Ti  the  centre  to  the  corner.  The  wire  to  be  tested  passed  per- 
irly  through  a  hole  in  the  niiddie  of  tho  bar,  and  was  there 
ld?red.  Tho  cylinder  was  tied  to  the  middle  of  the  bar  by 
:  thread  so  a?  to  hang  with  its  axis  vertical.  •  Each  wire, 
ing  been  suspended  and  stretched  withjnst  force'enongh  to 
as  nearly  straigiit  as  was  necesrary  for  accuracy,  was 
Then  it  was  stretched  by  hand  (applied  to  the  croaa 
red  to  ita  lower  end)  and  vibrated  again,  and  stretched 
d  80  on  till  it  broke."  The  experiments  were  performed 
it  cire  and  accuracy  by  Mr  D«maM  ^I'Farlane.  "Tlio 
s  ahown  in  the  accompinyint;  table,  were  most  surprising." 
ghe&t  and  lowest  rigidities  found  for  copi)er  in  the  table 
lows  : — 

t  rigidity  473  xlO^  being  tliat  of  n  wire  which  had  been 
by  heating  it  to  redness  ami  plunging  it  into  water,  and 
J  found  to  be  of  density  8 "91. 

rigidity  893  ■4  x  lO*,  being  that  of  a  wire  which  had  been 
so  brittle  by  heating  it  to  redness  surrounded  by  powdered 
in  u  crucible  and  letting  it  cool  very  8lo\v]y,  that  it  could 
>c  to'jched  without  breaking  it,  ar.d  which  nad  been  found 
iced  in  density  by  this  procep=»  to  as  low  as  8"674.  The 
i  were  all  commercial  specimens — those  of  ccpper  being 
irly  all,  cut  from  hanka  su|»pUed  by  the  Cutta  Percha 
,  hiviiig  been  selected  aa  of  hi^h  electric,  conductivity,  and 
ecliar.ical  quality,  for  submarine  cables. 
It  to  be  remarked  that  the  change  of  molecular  condition 
by  permanently  stretching  a  wire  or  solid  cylinder  of 
er'tainly  a  change  from  a  condition  which,  if  originally 
becomes  aiolotropic  as  to  some 
'  and  that  the  cnangcd  condi- 
T  therefore  be  presumed  to  be 
5  as    to  elasticity.       H  so,   tho 

rorresponding  to  Ihc  direct  and     JiT*/ 

di^lgrtions  (indicated  Lv  No.    1  V   V 

2  in  fig.  14)  must  in  all  proba- 
omc  different  from  one  another 
wiro  is  permanently  stretched, 
f  b<'ing  equal  as  they  mu.st  be 

aubsUince  is  isotropic.      It  be-  u^p 

icrcforc,   a   question  of  extreme  >s. 

o   find   whether  rigidity'  No.  2    1  \^ 

•r-.ci3cd  by  tliis  process^  which, 
red  by  the  crperimenLj   above 

diminLihca,  to  a  very  remark- 
ee,  the  rigidity  Nc.  1.  Tho 
iou3  cxfterimcnt,  and  indcad  tho 
ticr^blc    experiment,   adapted  to  *^*flf*  *^ 

is  question,  for  a  wire  or  round  bar  is  that  ofCiffnlard- 
n  which  an  accurate  determination  of  tho  difference 
in  the  voliLmi  of  the  substance  is  made  by  applying 
ring  longitudinal  traction  within  iti  limits  of  elasticity, 
requisite  apparatus,  v«Lich  mu^t  bo  much  more  accurate 


utctly  the  square  root  of  the  mean  of  their  squares. 

ample  ,  tee  paper  "  On  IiUttctrodynamic  Qualitiea  of  Metals,* 

4al  Tranjacti(ms,  185G,  by  W.  Thomson. 


than  that  of  Cagniaru-Latjtiy,  a  most  importune  and  interest- 
ing investigation  might  be  ma^'e.  The  re&ulta,  along  with  aa 
accurate  detrrmination  of  the  Young's  il  .^da-us  for  the  particular 
ca»6i  gi^«  («€•  *7)  the  modnlns  of  comprcwion,  and  the  rigidity 
No.  2.  RegnauU  suggested  the  nsc  of  hollow  instead  of  solid 
cylinders,  to  be  snbjected  to  longitudinal  pull,  and  (after  th« 
manner  -of  the  bulb  and  tube  of  a  tbcnrometor)  a  capillary  tub© 
to  aid  in  measuring  changes  of  volume  of  the  hollow;  and  Wert- 
heim, adopting  this  excellent  saggealion,  obtaintMl  aaemingly  very 
accurate  results  for  brass  and  glaas  which  are  given  in  the  tables  of 
section  77. 
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i> 
>i 
n 
t* 
t* 

Copi>cr* 

:> 
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Copper' 

If 

*t 

tt 

tt 

»» 

»» 
Copper* 

f> 
II 

>> 

Soft  Iron* 

•» 
If 

I) 

>» 
Platifiom 
Gold 
Silver 


Len^ 
of  Wirt 
in  Of  ntl- 
metre*. 


nO'3 

ao-4-9 

237-7 

248-3 

261-9 

2435  0 

>> 

2H-4 

1437 
28o-8 
291 
293 
296-1 
300 
303 
309 
313 
317 
315-6 
235-5 
251-9 
253-2 
262-8 
270-1 
2737 
287-9 
297-5 
SOS -8 
256-5 
267-9 
280-1 
292-2 
301-9 
316-8 
322*1 
835-1 
847-4 
306-0 
89-4 
66*9 
75-7 


Volomo 

laenbie 

ctnU- 

metrei 


Deadly 


11845 
2-351 

1-703 

15-30 

1-348 
•9096 


1-962 


•827 
1-580 


Iffoment 

of 
Inertia 

of 

VlbriH 

Itor  W*», 


2-764 

■ 

7-105 


8-898 
8-91 

8-864 

8-674 


8-835 


8-672 
3-91 


31771 
31896 


3818C 
61412 
81771 
61412 

20612 
II 
11 
II 
II 
»i 
>i 
II 

31771 
»» 
11 


Ttiitfof 

Vibration 

on*  vaT 

or  (half 

period)  to 

KCOQjt. 

T. 


1-6145 


8-90 


1-857 
•1746 
•1825 
-1185 


7-657 
20-806 
19-8 
10*21 


20612 
10902 
10967 


1-14 

4-31 
4-76 
5-456 
5*96 
,16-875 
20-77 
5-016 
6-982 
3 -38 1 
4-245 
4-375 
4-417 
4-500 
4-588 
4-646 
4-833 
4-93! 
5040 
8  155 
9 -4 -25 
10-463 
5-285 
5-640 
5-910 
6-20 
6-5825 
^-8195 
7-8075 
4-2226 
4-5625 
4-915 
5*240 
5-582 
6-656 
6*88 
7*801 
7-768 
8*455 
2-05 


Riffidtty  la 

gmrauM  w«icbt 

pcraqoara 

oenUxnAtTV 

»ir»f»W* 


241       xl0« 


859-6 

410*3 

354-8 

350  1 

448-7 

448-4 

483-0 

481-3 

293-4 

442-9 

435-6 

436-2 

433-8 

434  0 

437-8 

428-6 

427-5 

425  9 

442-3 

4322 

428-6 

472*9 

464-3 

460-4 

458-5 

4550 

451-0 

448-9 

468*6 

453*8 

446*2 

445*5 

438*2 

791*4 

778*8 

779-0 

766-6 

756*0 

622*26 

231 

270 


xl0« 

xlO« 

xlO* 

xlO« 

xlO« 

xlO« 

xlO* 

xlO« 

xlO« 

xlO« 

xlO« 

xlO« 

X10« 

xlO« 

xlO« 

xlO« 

xlO« 

xlO* 

xlO« 

xlO* 

xlO« 

xlO« 

xlO« 

xlO* 

xlO« 

xlO* 

xlO« 

xlO« 

xlO* 

xlO« 

xlO« 

xlO* 

xlO« 

xlO« 

xlO* 

xlO" 

xlO« 

X10« 

xlO" 

xlO« 

xlO" 


SenuMTks. 

'  Only  forty  ▼ibrations  from  initial  arc  of  convenient  ampHtuda 
could  be  oounted.  Had  been  stretched  coniide^bly  before  this 
experiment 

"  So  viacona  that  only  twenty  vibntioDS  could  be  oounted 
Broke  in  stretching. 

'  A  piece  of  the  preceding  stretched. 

*  'i'ho  preceding  made  r^-hot  in  a  crucible  filled  with  powdered 
charcoal  and  allowed  to  cool  slowly,  became  very  brittle :  a  put  of 
it  with  dilHculty  suved  for  the  experiment 

*  Another  piece  of  the  long  (2485  oentimt.)  wire ;  stretched  by 
ivcceasive  simple  tractions. 

*  A  iiner  gauge  copper  wire ;  stretched  by  succesaive  tractions. 

^  A  fber  gauge  copper  wire,  softened  by  beijig  heated  to  redofse 
and  plunged  in  water.  A  length  of  260  OintimeUes  cut  from  thii^ 
suspended,  and  elongated  by  saooesaive  tractions. 

*  Another  length  of  260  centimctns  cat  ftom  the  uxc;  and 
aimilarily  treated. 

'  One  piec9,  soccessively  elon£;ateJ  by  simple  tractions  till  It 
broL:. 

VII.  —  loi 
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79.  Tin  loUowiug  tabUa  ibow  llia  efllMti  at  diffenncea 
of  tmpflntiLia  on  Uiq  Voimg'B  Modultu,  n^ditj-uodnlits, 
And  mranliu  of  comprsuibility  of  Tsrioiu  mhiL'SCM: — 


g^.: 


3079 


2188 


mo 


Tbo  tibore  TMutts  are  from  Wertheim' 
Eluticity,  Ann.  cU  Ckim.  tl  Fkyi.,  torn  lii.  (ISll). 

Ths  cluiigo  in  tbs  rigidity-moduliu  prodnced  by  change 
of  tampanturs  wu  inTcatigated  by  EoulraiucL  Ha  fonnd 
tlut  it  ii  eipraaad  by  Uia  foimnla  n  —  ng  ( 1  -  o/ -  ^I*), 
where  n.  denote*  the  r^oe  of  the  ngidity^nodnlne  at  0°  C, 
«  ita  TBlne  at  tampantora  t,  and  a,  ^  cocRlcienta  tha 
Taloei  of  vbich  for  iron,  copper,  aDdbraaaaranifullon: — 


tl  egmlnWbUllr  HI  fr 


M-S  X  lO" 


Fw  tthfT  uid 
AmaniT  ud 


p.  1501  (ISSB]. 


«aa  bereanid  fiisl  bj  btlf  a  jWDiid  It  k  time,  ud  1*it^ 
by  a  qnaitw  of  ■  poand  at  a  tina,  oatiloa  tkaSdef  8i^ 
tenbv  the  win  noka  witk  61^  h  {tkmgttitm  Mt » 
oorded).  Hua  gradual  aUitim  of  weight  thnfae  W 
keraaaad  tha  tanaib  atrangtb  of  tb*  matd^  36'7p«eNLI 
81.  £^rinunti  mode  fin-  ttit  orfiefa.— nHi  ai 
tnauy  aul^eeta  ia  the  thMiy  d  alartSd^n^aidiai  artiA 


a  pointed  ou  ahm 

MUagiiqtta^ 

a  made  in  tha  phyrieal  lahentaij  rf  Oa 


nniTanity  of  Olaegow  with  a  »  .      _. 

of  the  qnMtiona  ptopoaad.  Mr  Donald  HTarian^Di 
making  the  axparimenta  rafemdtoimaetkM  3  aad  Sliia. 
nstig^ad  tha  effacta  of  qt^yioE  difitant  —-""t*  elpd 
toaatael  pianofoita  wire  which  had  baaa  twJaMd  tOMadj 
iti  limita  irf  alaalaci^,  ind  whkh  waa  kapt  Mated  by  BMai 
of  a  conple.  The  renlti  ptorcd  a  deviataoa  fna  HoakA 
law  by  ibowiag  k  ^■■"■■"♦■"  of  the  tonknal  lydi^i  <t 
about  1'6  par  cent.,  wodoEadby  ban^i^  a  w*^^  of  111 
Vi  OD  tha  win.  Of  Uiia  1-3  par  canL  b  accoutad  far  hf 
elongation  aikd  faj  ahrinkaga  of  tha  diamatar,  haviaf 
-4  per  cent  of  dimuintion  of  Iha  ngidity-ttodnlaa. 

Itwaaalaofoond  that  whan  the  win  waatwictedbr  be- 
yond ita  limit!  of  elaatia^,  aod  Ihao  fiaad  fn»  toniaaal 
etrata,  a  wei^  huv  on  it  caniad  it  to  nntwiat  difU(f. 
Whan  tha  weight  waa  tamond  and  re^pliad  again  *M 
again,  tha  lorcer  end  of  the  win  alw^a  tumad  in  the  «■* 
direction  aa  the  pennawnt  twiit  when  tha  waigbt  wii  » 
mored,  and  in  the  oppeaite  direction  iA«8  it  waa  wliii 
Thi*  nault  snons  the  doralopment  et  vaktropo  qwiiy  ■ 
the  anbetanco  of  the  win,  aecordii^  to  wbicb  a  laall  cab* 


'  80.  Temprring  fii/l  iron  bf  lang-conliHwJ  itrrii. —  i 
Preliminaty  eipnimcBta  by  Mi  J,  T.  Bo'ttomlej  towarda 
the  in*iatigation  promiwd  io  (action  fi  aboTa  have  di».  i 
COTored  a  Taty  reniukabla  property  of  aoft  iron  wire  respect- 
ing it*  ultinuttateniilaatrsogtb.  Eight  different  ipccimena, 
ttatcd  by  tha  grodoal  application  o(  inoTo  and  more  veigbt  | 
withia  ten  minnte*  of  tim(  in  each  case  nntil  the  wire 
broke,  bora  from  43)  to  40  lb  (aTeroge  452)  jnul  before  ' 
breaking,  with  elongaliuna  of  from  IT  per  ct'nt  to  22  per  I 
cent,  ^otber  apecimen  left  with  43  It)  hanging  on  it  for 
S4  honra,  and  then  tested  by  the  gmdnal  addition  of 
weights  during  -.1  roinutei  till  it  broke,  bora  49^  Di  befot^ 
breaking,  irith  elongatioii  of  IB  per  cent.  Anothoc  left  I 
fu[  3  duys  11  bouis  40  minntcs  irith  43  lb  hanging  on  it. 
and  then  tested  by  tha  gruluut  addition  of  weighta  during 
34  mioutn  till  it  broke,  bore  HI}  lb  juit  before  breaking, 
with  tlongalii.>n  of  14'1  pcrcenl.  Another  apecimen  of  the 
t^dmc  wire  vu  ret  up  with  lU  lb  banging  on  it  on  the  Cth 
«t  July  lb;;,  ou  tha  Gth  of  July  3  Oi  were  added,  on  the 
9th  1}  D;  mon?,  end  on  tbo  10th  }  Ih  more,  making  in  nil 
on  thii  dotii  4SJ  3i.  Thenceforward  day  by  day,  "■ilh 
oc-Mi-^nal  inti-rvala  of  tfii  djy>  or  thrco  days,  ihn  weight  I 
'  Tt,!  icD  iuliu  Htm.-  (s  U  ■  —"  !"•-'"  SHT  the  tiapcntviv  t 


cut  from  any  part  of  it  far  out  from  the  Bxii^  with  two  Mfa 
of  the  eaba  paialld  to  the  length,  and  the  olber  two  pain 
of  aidea  making  angle!  of  43*  with  (he  length,  woald  ibow 
diffeuDt  eonpreaaiulitiea  in  the  directioaa  peipandicolai  la 
the  laat-mentioned  paiia  of  aide*. 


of  the  eteel  wire,  with  a  wri^  of  39  ft  hw^  ^on  il,>M 
twiatad  to  the  «tant  of  90  tnn%  it  baean*  mdail^ 
elongated  to  the  extent  of  ^^  tt  Iha  Ieaf£  of  Hi 
wire ;  wbea  fiitber  twitted  it  tepB  to  aborten  till,  wbei 
SS  tont*  had  bean  giveo  On  kU  ISO  tana),  tha  mi^  M 
rispn  from  it*  loweet  poMtion  thfongb  nearly  ,^  of  th 
iaagtti  of  the  wire,  so  that  (be  praribna  alcBgalioa  bd  bM* 
diminltbed  by  about  }  of  ita  aBonnt 

Experimenta  were  alao  mad*  hj  Ur  Jladraw  Onfmi 
Mr  Thumaa  Oray  for  IhapnrpoaaofdatonniniMlbfeA* 
of  Tarioua  amonnia  of  paraanent  twirt  in  aHari^  4i 
rigidity-madnloa  and  tha  Yonng'a  nodnlna  cf  wina  rf 
copper,  iron,  and  atacL  A  copper  wira^  of  S-19  imIim  h 
length  and -tS4  centimetra  diamttar.Ko.  IT  H.W.a.,wW 
had  a  rigidity-modulua  of  443  millioa  tifiaaa  p*  aqiaa 
ceotimecre  Iji  begio  with,  waa  fonnd  to  ha*a  49Q  afla-  H 
tnma,  aliowirig  a  diminotiou  in  the  modnha  vlJ^tlM 
own  amount.  Tha  dinduntion  wHit  on  njtidtf  mil  100 
tnma  of  pennanent  twiat  had  been  0«en,  whn  tt 
moduloa  was  ai  lowa*38S.  Tha  iimlniitifai  irflha  ■whha 
continued  with  further  twiat,  bat  teiy  ilowtj,  vf  to  IW 
lams,  when  the  modulaa  wsa  fooad  to  ba  471,  aba>ie|a 
diminution  to  the  extantof  f  of  itacrigindnhal  Hn* 
TBI  little  faHber  change  until  1400  tarn  hid  baM  gna^ 
when  the  mndolua  be^  to  iocraaaa.  At  ISU  Ih*  ll* 
valna  wai  a73,  and  at  1S2S  il  —      ~ 

mora  broko  the  wire  beftwa  tl 
been  again  determined. 

A  piece  of  iron  wire  of  ntulj  tba  aana  liMlL  ahrt 
;hKa  metiea,  bat  of  amalla  dlanrtar  f-OBT^SbM), 
■ui'iWFii  c<>ntinned  dim'.nr' •--    -      i  .  — 


dlanrt«rr« 
rf  tonicaal  di 
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1350  tnrni  ofparmuflnt  twut,  irliaD  the  dimumtion  lud 
HBoantad  to  14  per  cant  of  the  primitiTe  valne,  36  toniB 
aoie  broke  the  wire  h«foM  tnothar  determinatiao  of 
tanional  riraditj  had  been  made. 

'■  Tlie  Bteel  pianoforte  wire  alao  ehowed  ■  dimiantion  of 
fonional  rigiditj  iritli  permanent  twist,  and  (ai  did  the 
capper  wire)  ahowed  Grtt  a  diminntion  and  Haa  a  alight 
augmentation.  The  amount  of  the  diminntion  in  the  ateel 
Hire  waa  enormooalj  greater  than  the  aniprioDglj'  great 
amonnt  which  had  been  diacorered  In  the  copper  wiro,  and 
the  ultimate  augmentatioo  was  conaiderablr  greater  in  the 
•tael  than  what  it  had  bean  in  the  copper  hefora  mptnre. 


(■nlUI,  uqjenmoe  equl 

&r7vtMi  a  hod;  Ii  aaUtcUd  to  uy  he 
matail  teonoa  or  prunin  Htweok  tba  part 
anj  ^ana  unaanta  to  the  Mm*  fl  Doit  <f  aariaM  u  that  Mkwd 
tba  DHta  on  the  two  tiim  of  aaj  weUd  pUw;  and  tin  former 
tenilon  or  |]H»Bie ii puall*!  tn  ttaalaHv. 

A  rtnln  ti  mU  toU  binuiaBBU  thnn^unl  a  hsdj,  «  tha 
bodr  ii  Mid  to  ba  komigBHoaily  atnlaid,  irbHi  (^ul  ud  ilmitu 
portiinia,  wiUi  wmnradlog  Vim  puallal,  aipmanoa  aqnal  ud 
(intilu  altontlaiu  of  ji™™Jj™- 

oar.  AUtbputialalalthebedf  upanllupuiM*niiiaIiiia{w'' 
■UilpUsH^  vEsatbabodr''  hona^MNulj  iBaiiMd  In  anj  mij-. 


aqnare  centimetre  to  411  I  95  more  tnma  oif  ponnaoeot 
twiat  angmented  the  rigiditj  from  414  to  430,  and  whan 
farther  twiated  die  nire  broke  before  another  obaerration 
lud  been  made.  The  Tibntor  used  in  theae  eiperinenU 
waa  a  cylinder  of  lead  weighing  06  lb,  which  was  kept 
hanging  on  thg  wire  while  it  waa  being  twiited,  and  in  fact 
during  tha  n-bole  of  about  1 00  houn  from  tha  be^nning  of 
the  Biperimeut  till  the  wire  broke,  except  on  two  occaeiona 
for  a  few  minutea,  while  the  top  faatening  which  had  g^rao 
way  waa  bebg  reeoldered.  The  period  at  Tibration  waa 
augmented  from  39*375  eeconda  to  Cl-EI  leeonda  by  the 
twiat.  The  wire  look  the  twiat  vary  irregolady,  aome  parte 
not  beginning  to  ahow  much  aigni  td  peimaoent  twiat  till 
near  the  end  uf  the  experiment 

In  two  ipocimena  of  copper  wire  of  the  aame  length  and 
aange  as  those  deecribed  above,  the  Toong'i  modiuiia  waa 
found   to  he   incrsaaed   10  pec  cent   tf   100  tomi  of 


Iff  nru  bt  aBlnm. 


Five  melrea  of  the  steel  pianoforte  wire,  bearing  a 
weight  of  39  lb,  naa  to  one  of  Mr  M'Farlaoe'e  eiperimenta 
tniated  120  turns,  and  thea  aUoKed  to  untwist,  and  3S| 
torna  came  ont,  leaving  the  wire  in  eqnilibriom  with  81} 
tunu  of  permanent  twiat  Ita  Yomig'a  modoliu  waa  then 
foDnd  not  to  difter  as  mach  sa  J  pec  cent,  from  the  nine 
it  hod  before  the  wire  waa  twisted. 

MATHEMATICiL  THZOBT  OF  ELABTiCHTy.' 
Put  1,-0.1  Stkisses  ahd  Snuuns.* 

Ceaptm  J.—lKUtal  Dijhitiau  and  S^lmaHBM. 

D^,  A  >tnu3  ii  in  (KinUibratiiiE  uplicition  or  fotc*  to  ■  body. 

Car.  The  itren  on  my  part  of  a  lodj  in  (qoUibrinm  will  tans 


iwtugolar  pluia,'  c.^  of  wUsb  Ii  pnpaidlcBlA  to  the 
loa  ot  th*  mtoal  ions  Utween  the  paria  at  the  bedy  «  ito 

_  _.'  lat  P(X|,  ?m,  P(Z)  daaeta  tha  eompgonti,  iwilM  to 
X,  Y,  Z,  any  thfti  last. 
ugnlir  llnai  of  nf  smo, 
ofths  fon*  aipgiimced  pel 
suit  of  mitttt  at  ut  par 
Liu  ot  tha  wild  bouulM  by 


■  dua  panllal  to  [7,  Z] 
g(i)  g(V),Q(Z).th.eon. 
apondiag  camponanti  u  tha 
lam  flxporiaaced  by  any 
nrfica  of  flu  Blld  puillol 
tol7.X)iUidE(I),B(Y) 
B(Z),  flwH  of  tha  fmea  at 
a  aorba*  panllal  to  (Z,  T). 
Sow,  by  oonaidaring  the 
eqitlUMnm  of  *  aiiba  ot  tha 
aolid  with  tU«i  puallel  to 
tha  pUnaa  oF  rawranco  (fig 
U).  wa  sea  that  tha  conpla 
of  foroQ  Q(E)  on  Iti  two  ban 
tba  eonpla  ol  fotoes  SfT) 


Ffj.  IS. 

,-, to  Y  la  balaDoad  by 

the  bcaa  papendlenlar  to  Z.    Henea 


SimUailr  ftlaiamthat 


«n-a<n. 
sti)  =  fm 


snd.  irhelbu 


aip«i« 


oa  from  Uia 


.portim 


ly  daSnite  &ltantion  of  fan] 


£a^viu^Eq< 


4TCHir  Lt  ItmaaHdbrMbf  oth«-ilaiin,DTbr 
leuct  itUi  a.  Uj  put  a  a  obuhu  MM 


For  tha  sita  of  bravit];,  thsM  pain  of  iqul  qouttltiaa  (Mag  Ian 
gential  forces  rapectively  pupandloalar  to  X,  Y,  £)  may  b« 
denoted  by  T(I).  TCY),  T(Z). 

ConildQ'  a  letiahednl  {nrtion  of  tha  body  ((tutoiiBdad  it  iai« 
b«  with  oonttnnaoa  (olid)  contained  irlthin  tbna  ptanei  A,  B,  C, 

nfuanoa,  and  a  thud  ^ana  Z  oaEckg  thaaa  at  ai^M  <^  A  T 
rtspeelinly ;  ao  that  aa  lafaida  tha  inai  of  tha  diStoant  Hat  m 

shall  hare 

Tha  Itroas  aatoaUy  aiptrlnicad  by  the  ddaa  A,  B,  0  hiva  nathma 
to  balaoea  than  axeapt  th«  Urn*  actually  aipailaiead  by  ET 
Hanca  thaaa  thrsa  foreaa  nmat  have  a  ala^  rsoltaii^  had  ^u 
fons  OB  K  BKut  ba  aqoil  ud  oppoilta  to  it.  If,  Oimen,  tha 
fona  on  E  pat  tmll  of  nsfioa  ba  dootad  bf  7.  aod  fta  dlnatlim 
ooahua  br  (  m,  «,  -w*  have 

F.«,l  -Pa)*'+T(D«+T{T)0, 


h  oiKnapooding  Uoaa 


tttfnr  traind  E,  find  not  u  propcaed  ij 
anal  iDd  OFVoia  to  ihu  aedim. 


BLAST 

lo  cxitt  (nr  cm*  poaritila  | 

The  pluM  of  Mr  nln 
AiroKHbrtwHDTurtiorihe  . 
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>    Stf.  The  tLna  liuM  ftitu  prercd  lo  cxitt  (nr 

bomoRDMOi  ttnu  >n  ttllrd  It! ""     -'  — 

■TBoilltdltinomalplBiiM;  Uia;  ^     

liodf  tfpuvtfd  by  tEo»  rUnn,  or  the  farcM  on  portioni  of  th< 
boaodliig  ffnrffUY  panllfl  to  thnn,  &re  oallfd  the  priDcipal  tsuioDL 

Cer.  1.  The  Pnncipil  Ttnjiani  nf  the  ntren  an  the  rootl  of  tha 
dctmiuDtnt  cubic  rrfcrrcd  to  In  the  dfmonitivtiDti. 

Cor.  S.  If  I  Itmu  be  ■ncclAM  \,j  the  Dotation  PIZtetc,  u  «■ 
plilDed  al-otF,  it>  normal  plnnn  an  tho  pTiucip*]  idana  of  (he 
■nrlact  of  tin  Hcood  drRrce  vhnte  oiniitioQ  ia 

ud  Ita  iHJBcipal  Imsioni  uie^m]  to  tb«  redprMal*  of  tlia  aqiuna 
of  the  tnirttig  of  th*  Kmi-pHncipal-axn  of  th>  ainu  itutue  (qnui- 
tlt)«  which  an  negative  of  coone  for  th*  ptincipd  aiia  or  un 
which  Jo  not  t-Dt  the  lUTface  whts  the  Kufus  ii  ■  bjperboloid  of 

Cor.  3.  T]ia  eiJijnoid  whoie  rquationt  rcffml  to  the  RctaJigolu 

(I  -  3<rix>+ci  -  tM:>T*i-(i  -  iiii)Z<  - 1 . 

wbcrr  F,  G.  IT  denote  the  principal  Innonn.  uu)  i  inj  ioEnitdj 
•raill  qtunlilf,  r-7>rc>rnU  (Ai  (fr»^  <n  llio  following  nanan: — 

From  any  point  Pin  tho  anrfice  of  Ihe  ellip  "    '  ■■       ■ 

th*  tuGrnt  IHaiM  ha" 
ft  ftrpmdieDlit  to  it 
flft-mtntloned  Ii» 

Ibn<  of  unit  ndiu  coiinntric  with  tl 
!•  point  of  the  Mrfact  of  ■  ii-liere  of 
it  tl  lhej-.'iiit  ]';  an<t  it)  imniinl  prre 
~  DKill  of  tU.it  iliGnttelT  t\f.t 
Cer.  4.  Any  itnu  ii  foil 

princirial  tenaioDi  (F,  _,  __ 
DunrTlral  qtuntitlN  tqnlnlc 


■Drf.  1.  A  itMi  ud  itf  iaflaHd;  mD  Knia  tilaM  a  ih 
uumor  dofintd  in  Cat.  1,  iti  aid  ta  hi  <f  tliT  lOH  iff^  n* 
ellipiold  brmeuuof  which  tin  diitribatiEa  (i<  toRt  oniko » 
fu«  of  &  aphtr*  of  nait  nidlm  li  nfCMtnlid  ia  oh  ch^  uJ  bj 
meant  of  which  tho  diiplucmtnti  «(  ^aititittb' ■--i— 


IB  ahowa  In  thi  other,  s 


^  or-ilnin-tjpfl  la  folly  vpKlflodby^ivi 


■dby^Mitiiii 


lyf.  1.  T«B  lb 

lifiniubooi  OBI 
(?or,  Iflwo  )tn 
ha  othtT.  Ihey  m 


H  two  atrmlDB  differ  by  vm 
I  iiid  to  b«  ntntinly  a 
opFOKd  01  dittctly  co  ' 


it  of  the  nntiurn 


ilic.l  by  fl<  igsantitiea,  ti 


.... onrpluie     __  . 

Iht  aujniicDtitian  of  dlaUnc*  betv«  >». . 
panllcl  to  it  and  inltiillyot  uityoldi* 
glriio  txp«rieac«d  \jj  tba  now  bodj,  Uw  ■ 
uldlobc  perfeetly  anoDitcnt ;  alt«tobi< 
The  hodyia  Bid  to  h*  jiildiog  diNCllj  W  ■  aii_ 
wbcD  It  IB  acquiring  ■  lUaiD  Ibna  nUMd  to  tha 
tb*  u»e  oii«Luti£;».  th*  atroo  ia  Bid  to - 


la  neh  thit  Ibi  tosil 

«n  th*  HTla  of  Ibi  Mr  ■ 

thnogb  It  Ii  pnfaitinal  le 

'Jmmb*  plnaudmtbt 

diftanw  du  to  I  w-^ 


I.  PetlMtljn 
r.  3.  If  ■  (train  ta  of  th*  Be 


rk^dim-Ji « 
*n(tai«» 


C-axmx  ly.—On  Ott  DUtrOvliim  nf  m^latmria  in  a  SIraln. 

Fnp.  In  oirty  homoetneoai  atrain  anjr  earl  of  the  aolid  honnded 
by  an  elliraoid  mniina  bnUKled  by  en  tlhpaoid.  , 

For  all  railicleA  of  the  iwlid  in  a  piano  rerLain  in  a  plane,  and 
Vro  fiTillel  pluei  remain  parallel.  Crawinenlljr  every  (yitem  ol 
ronjuf^ls  iliamelnl  plane*  of  an  ellipi^d  of  tho  aoh'd  ntain  tho 
pro[itrty  of  conjngste  diimetnl  ptanea  with  refercnw  to  the  altered 
thJJeV™  a"'.]","^^^"^  '      aamoparlieiea. 

Ftcji.  There  ii  a  linele  ryslem  (and  only  a  aii 
In  Iha  catea  of  aymmciii')  of  llirre  nctanpiJi 
huBiDgeoeonI  utmin,  which  maain  at  right  augli 
the  aliend  acUd. 

Dtf.  1.  Thru  thno  plaiea  arc  etlled  the  nnnnil  pl.uH  of  the 
atrain.  or  mmply  Ih>  atialn-nonniila.  Their  linca  of  intcnection 
are  called  the  aiea  of  the  atrain.  Th'  rtonfptioni  of  the  KiLid  per 
nnit  o(  length  alonp  Ihew  aita  or  wrrendirular  to  Ihcie  planet  un 
(ailed  the  Plindiar  Eluni^ationi  of  Ihealraiu. 


Ic  i]'itcni,  except 


Stmart.   Tb*  precei 
eitent  thi 


United  to  infinitely 


raidfaSSar'biiT'ai 


applicable  to  whal 


Prtf.  It  a  body,  while  eipotieDcing  an  Infinitely  email  atialn,  be 
held  wUh  one  poiol  Gied  end  the  normal  ptanea  of  the  ncain 
farallel  to  tlirto  liitd  rectangular  pliinci  Ihronflh  the  point  0,  a 
rphere  of  the  lolid  of  anil  radiu<  having  thii  point  for  itt  cmtn 
DKomea,  when  airainod,  an  ellijooid,  ahoM  nioation,  ndrnd  lo 


if  r,  y,  t  dmet*  the  elonRitioni  of  the  aoliil  per  unit  of  length,  In 
thediteetiont  mpreliTcly  iitr|Kndi(iilar  to  thFH  thne  plans;  and 
the  foutioo,  on  th*  aorface  ol  thii  ellipeoid,  attalnid  tnr  any  par- 
tkoiar  niut  of  th*  aolld,  li  nich  lliat  if  *  line  he  drawn  In  the 
tuisrnt  plane,  haitway  to  the  )ioint  o(  inlerarcllon  ot  thia  plan* 
wiUi  a  prrprndii^iar  from  the  trutir,  a  radial  line  dnwa  Ihnagh 
Uaeitrtnily  niUlhapiinilivetplierJcal  nrfaci  in  Ihe  ininilivo 
pMitiun  of  that  pulnt. 

ftr.l.  Pr.rri.ryttnM,thfi»iiaterUlniDflD[teIy 
and  rvnTcrirly,  fir  even  ir.flDiMly  tmall  atrain,  thciv 
a:rt■^  HI  rriHkJ  that  if,  whiir  th*  tlrain  i>  being  aoqui 
itntre  and  tlie  atralntinmab  Uuvugh  it  tie  nnmored,  th*  alwlnl* 


„... „ .  -. -jpe,  «r  to  he  dawiy 

oiipitfed  to  the  atrain.  A  body  It  taid  to  h*  nrbgdinfli' 
igaiDit  a  ttren  applied  lo  tt  whm  it  ia  aonilring  a  atnll  diieenr 
Qiipowd  to  tho  almi  ;  and  in  Ihe  lam*  eircBmilaoen.  Ihi  Binr 
lounJ  the  body  ii  uid  (o  ha  yielding  directly  Is  tha  i^RirttBtft 
dF  the  body  upon  it 

CiiAmk  Tl. 
Df/.  I.  A  alrtM  ia  nid  to 
ortbasoDtUy  lo  a  itnin.  or  to  be 


ideiiudii..  . 
Di/.  !.  Two 


r  by  Ihobody  iu  ritia*  ot  th*  ■ 
la  aeqalring  th*  Itnta. 
I  an  aid  to  he  orthontd  *h*a 
kartrun  oTthegona]  U  th*  Mhar. 


Any  nnmhit  of  almnttaacMilir  WpUad  b»apiii»  «taa*' 
qnlvWl  to  a  tingi*  hm-trntSTSmi  »B.h  *  *9^  **' 
italttnt .  Any  niiiiheT  af  tapil»p««J  kaasgHMH  ib^f 
qnivalent  lo  a  dngl*  hamagtMOU  naaltaol  ibafa.  UM 
mill  atnim  may  b*  bidfntnilaDtly  lyto;— d ;  tal  la  w 
illowa  it  will  b*  wiToinly  mdMoad  that  tha  ataiba  ifim* 


repreeentationfof  To 

rn^'Iovd  iphtre  of  th*  aolid,  at  the  diSennl  part* 

rain  i»  fully  apeciAod  by  ail  qua 
eloniratioov  an<l  thm  angle*  (i 
,  equiTileiit  la  thn*  indapmdent 
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-M  rtitlit  MfflM  to  on«  «ooth«r  an  •qnlratont  to  a  tln^  ditotatlon  or  eoadanaa* 
CInn  rqval  In  all  dtrerHoDB.  Th«  stBtl*  itrMi  eqntralmt  to  thrM  •qttil  trarioM 
«r  proMUTM  In  direction!  at  rigbi  asgle*  to  on«  aaocbor  is  a  ncf  atira  or  poilUTO 
I  rt— m  oqual  in  all  diractlona. 

tf)  If  m  crrUin  itrMa  or  tnflnltdr  mall  aCraln  ba  daflnad  (Chapter  IIL  Cor.  I, 
•r  Chapter  IV.)  by  tha  aUipaold 

a+A)  X«+a+B)T«+a+C)Z»+DTZ+EZX+rXTail , 

aii4  another  atraai  or  Inflnitelj  iroall  atraln  by  the  elUpaoi^ 

a +A')x«-Ki+B')T«+ a +coz«+iyTz+ E'zn- rxT»i . 

vhere  A.  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  Ac.,  are  all  infinitely  noall,  their  rcraltant  atreia  or 
atraln  la  that  rcpreaented  by  the  ellipeoid 

a+A+A')X»+a+»+B')T«+(l+C+C02«+(D+DOTZ+(E+E')ZX 

+(F+r)XT=l. 

Chaptzb  YllL—SpeeifiecUum  of  Strains  and  Sirettts  hy  their 
CompoTunU  according  to  chosen  Types, 

Prop.  Six  etresses  or  six  atrains  of  six  distinct  arbitrarily  choMn 
f  }*pes  may  be  determined  to  fal£i  the  condition  of  baring  a  giren 
«ti^ss  or  a  given  strain  for  their  resultant,  provided  those  six  tj'pcs 
are  so  chosen  that  a  strain  belonging  to  any  one  of  them  cannot  be 
tli^  resultant  of  any  strains  whatever  belon^g  to  the  others 

For,  jost  six  independent  parameters  bemg  required  to  express 
any  stress  or  strain  trhatcver,  the  resultant  of  any  set  of  stresses  or 
strxini  may  be  made  identical  with  a  given  stress  or  strain  by  &il« 
filling  5ix  equations  among  the  parameters  which  they  inrolre  ;  and 
thrretcre  the  magnitudes  of  six  stresses  or  strains  belonging  to  the 
SIX  arbitarilv  chosen  types  may  be  determined,  if  their  restutant  be 
assumed  to  be  itlenticai  with  the  ffiren  stress  or  strain. 

Cor.  Any  stress  or  strain  may  be  numerically  specified  in  terms 
of  numbers  expressing  the  amounts  of  six  stresses  or  strains  of  six 
arbitrarily  chosen  types  which  have  it  for  their  resultant. 

Types  arbitrarily  chosen  for  this  purpose  will- be  called  types  of 
rcfrrence.  The  specifying  elements  of  a  stress  or  strain  will  be 
called  its  components  according  to  types  of  reference.  The 
specifying  elements  of  a  strain  may  also  be  called  its  coordinatee, 
with  reference  to  the  chosen  types. 

ETe^p'<i—<l)  Six  straina  In  each  of  which  one  of  the  alz  edges  of  a  taCra- 
liedron  of  the  ioMd  U  elontrated  while  the  others  remain  nnchanged,  may  be 
«*cd  as  types  of  reference  for  the  apcclScatioo  of  any  kind  of  strain  orstreaa. 
The  eiap»oi<i  representing  any  one  of  those  six  types  wlU  hare  ita  two  drealar 
acctlons  parallel  to  the  (aces  of  the  tetrahedron  which  do  not  eootaln  die 
stretched  side. 

It)  Six  strsins  rontUtlng.  sny  one  of  Iheni.  of  an  inflnilely  small  alteration 
elf  her  of  one  of  the  three  edges,  or  of  one  of  the  three  angles  betwean  the  Caoas, 
of  a  paraUelrpipcd  of  the  solid,  while  the  other  flre  iingles  and  edgta  remain  on- 
<h*ngcd.  may  be  taker  ss  types  of  reference,  for  the  specification  of  either 
or  strains.    In  some  case^  ss  for  tostanco  In  expressing  the  probable 


rlast)c  prnpertiea  of  a  crystsl  of  Icelsnd  spar,  it  might  possiblv  be  coorenlent  to 

s  of  rererence ;  bnt  more 


sn  cbtique  psralleleptped  for  such  a  system  of  types 
frequently  ii  will  be  coorenient  to  adopt  a  system  of  typea  related  to  the  defer 
msuona  of  a  cube  of  the  solid. 

Chapter  IX.-^Orlhogonal  Types  of  Referents, 

P*f.  A  normal  system  of  types  of  reference  is  one  in  which  the 
strains  or  stiYsscs  of  the  different  types  are  all  six  mutually  ortho< 
go-jal  (fifteen  coiiditiona).  A  normal  system  of  typta  of  reference 
may  also  be  called  an  onhogonal  system.  The  el'jfuents  specifv- 
log.  With  reference  to  such  a  system,  any  stress  or  strain,  will  be 
called  orthogonal  components  or  orthogonal  coordinates. 

Era'MpUt  — (l>  The  six  types  described  In  ExAmplo  (2)  of  Chapter  VTTT.  are 
clearly  orthoi;onal  If  the  parallnlepiped  referred  to  Is  rectangular.  Three  of 
theae  arc  simple  longitudinal  extensions  parallel  to  the  three  sets  of  rectjuignlar 
edges  rti  the  i  ar&Ilelepiped  The  remaining  three  are  plane  distortlona  parallel 
10  the  focesL  their  axes  btscciins  the  ancles  between  the  edges.  They  constitnte 
the  cyst  cm  of  rypes  of  reference  nntformly  used  hitherto  by  writera  on  the 
theory  of  elasticity. 

i3)  The  SIX  Miains  In  which  a  spherical  portion  of  the  soUd  Is  changed  into 
elllpiotUs  having  the  following  equatiooa— 

n  ^-A)X»+TH-Z»  =  l 

X'-Kl  +  B)Y»+Z«ol 
X«4Y»+(1+C)Z»=1 

.x«-fyH-z»fDyz»i 

X»■^YM■Z'+E^X■1 
X'-hV»-fZ»+F-XYBl. 

ere  ef  the  same  kind  as  those  considered  In  the  precedmg  example,  and  there- 
fore constitute  a  r.c.ins!  sy?tcm  of  types  of  reference.  The  resultant  of  the 
arralse  tprciflcd  arcordm?  to  those  eqaationsL  by  the  elemenu  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F, 
U  a  ::.-a'.n  m  »  h.ch  the  sphere  becomes  an  clli]Moid  whoee  eqtiiUion  aee  above, 
Cliaptci  VII   Kx  fi)— Is 

(l  +  A)X»+(l  +  E)Y»+(l+C)Z«+DYZ+EZX+FXY»l. 

Oi'  A  corrprestlon  equal  in  all  directions  fl.),  three  simple  distorttona  hav- 
Ice '.heir  plcnes  at  riRht  angles  to  one  another  and  their  axes' bisecting  the 
er.srlcs  bctwcni  t»ic  lines  of  intersection  of  these  planes  (II.)  (III.)  (IV.),  any 
■lTr.;>>  cr  cornpourtr]  distortion  consisting  of  a  combination  of  longitudinal 
aCraiza  partllcl  to  those  lines  of  tntersectlotis  (V.).  and  the  distortion  (VI.X  con- 
8ttia:c'2  from  ttift  same  elements  which  is  orthogonal  to  the  laat,  afford  a  system 
o/  SIX  mutiuily  oiiiiogonsi  types  which  will  be  used  as  types  of  reference  below 
tn  cxprvesinir  iii«  elasticity  of  cpbically  isotropic  solids.  (C'nnpare  Chapter  X« 
Exa:n;>lo  7  below.) 

>  Thia  example,  as  well  as  (7)  of  Chapter  X.  (5)'oi  XI.,  and  the  example  of 
Chapter  XIU  arc  intended  to  preps  re  for  t<ie  application  of  the  theory  of 
Prtncipel  Elaottdtiea  to  cnbieally  and  spherically  isotropic  bodiea,  in  Part  II. 
Chapter  XV. 

•  The  "  oxca  of  a  simple  distortion  "  a*-*  the  Unea  of  ita  two  oooaponent  lODgl- 
straiiw. 


Chaptzb  Z.—Oa  ihs  UeoMMTemnd  of  StrtAns.and  Straun 

IV*  Straiiifl  of  any  trpea  are  aaid  to  be  to  one  another  in  the 
same  ratios  as  stresses  of  the  same  types  respectirely,  when  any 
particular  jxlane  of  the  solid  acquires,  relatively  to  another  plane 
parallel  to  it,  motions  in  virtue  of  thoee  strains  which  are  to  one 
another  in  the  same  ratios  as  the  normal  components  of  Jie  forces 
bitween  the  parts  of  the  solid  on  the  two  sidoe  of  either  plane  due 
to  the  respective  stresses. 

IV  The  magnitude  of  a  stress  and  of  a  strain  of  the  same  type 
are  quantities  which,  multiplied  one  by  the  other,  give  the  work 
done  on  unity  of  volume  or  a  body  acted  on  bj  the  stoest  while 
acouiring  the  strain. 

Cbr.  I.  If  X,  y,  t,  f,  i|,  ^denote  orthogonal  componente  of  a 
certain  strain,  and  if  P,  Q,  R,  S,  T,  U  denote  components,  of  the 
same  type  respectively,  of  a  stress  applied  to  a  body  while  acquiring 
that  stimin,  tne  work  done  upon  it  per  onit  of  ita  v(dame  will  be 

P*+Qir+lt«+8^+Ti,  +  C^ 

Cor,  2.  The  condition  that  two  strains  or  stresees  specified  by 
(«.  Vi  «,  1 1|.  0  *n<l  (a^.  y*.  ''i  {*.  I'l  Ch  in  terms  of  a  nonnal  system 
of  types  of  reference,  msy  be  orthogonal  to  one  another  is 

«t'+»y+a'+fr+«»i'+K'-0. 

Cor,  8.  The  magnitude  of  the  resultant  of  two,  three,  four,  five, 
or  six  mutually  orthogonal  strains  or  stresses  is  equal  to  the  squaiti 
root  of  the  sum  of  their  squares.  For  if  P,  Q,  Ice,  denote  several 
orthogonal  stresses,  and  F  the  magnitude  of  their  resultant ;  and 
a:,  y,  &c.,  a  set  of  proportional  strains  of  the  same  types  respectively, 
and  r  the  magnitude  of  the  single  equivalent  strain,  the  resultant 
atreas  and  strain  will  be  of  one  trpe,  and  therefore  the  work  done 
by  the  resnitant  stress  will  be  fr.  But  the  amounte  dona  by  the 
several  componente  will  be  Px,  Qy,  &c.,  and  therefore 

TrmTx+qt+stc 

Now  we  have,  to  ezpresa  the  proportionality  of  the  atreMet  tad 

strains, 

?  =  9  =  *c.-? 
Each  member  most  be  equal  to   « 

and  also  equal  to 

Hence  r'—^nKr—  •  which  gives  P  -  P*  -t-  Q«  -f-  4e. 

*"*  r^'jnnsqTte..  ^Wch  gives  r"-««  +  y» +  kc    . 

Oar.  4.  A  definite  atrees  of  some  particular  ^pe  choeen  arbi- 
trarily may  be  called  unity ;  and  then  the  numerical  reoltoning  of 
all  strains  and  stresses  becomes  perfectly  definite. 

Dtf.  A  uniform  presaura  or  tension  in  parallel  lines,  amountinff 
in  intensity  to  the  unit  of  force  per  unit  of  area  normal  to  it,  wiu 
be  called  a  atress  of  unit  magnitude,  and  will  be  reckoned  as  positive 
when  it  is  tension,  and  negative  when  pressure. 

Exampln^—iVi  Hence  the  magnltode  of  a  simple  loogitadJeal  atxein,  In  vhiek 
lines  of  the  body  parallel  to  a  ecrtoin  direetlott  experiooee  ekmicatien  to  oa  ea- 
tent  bearing  the  ratio  k  to  thelrloriglnal  dimensions,  nnst  be  called  k. 

(S)  The  magnitude  of  the  single  atresa  eqnlraleot  to  three  simple  preaanres  la 
directions  at  right  anglea  to  one  another  each  tmiry  la  —  v'S;  a  uniform  com* 
presalon  In  all  dlrectlona  of  unity  per  nnit  of  aurface  ia  a  nagative  atresa  oqeol 
to  </^  In  absolute  value. 

(S)  A  uniiorm  dllatauon  ia  all  diractlona.  In  which  lineal  dimensions  are  aac- 
meotedin  the  ratio  1 : 1  +  jr,  la  a  strain  aqaal  In  magnitude  to  xv^B;  orara* 

B 
form  **  cubic  ezpanaioa  '*  S  la  a  atrala  eqoal  to  ^ . 

(4)  A  stress  compounded  of  aoit  preaanra  in  one  direction  and  oa  aqnol  tSBSlsa 
In  a  direction  at  right  anglea  to  it,  or  which  la  the  aoma  thicg ,  a  atresa  com- 
pounded of  two  balancing  conplea  of  nnit  tangential  tenaloos  in  plaDoa  at  angles 
of  4S*  to  the  direction  of  those  foreea,  and  at  rlghs  ai^laa  to  one  aaoUiar 
amovats  la  magnittule  to  v^. 

<S)  A  strain  compoonded  of  a  almple  kmgitedlaal  ezteaaloa  jr,  and  a  simple 
longitudinal  condensation  of  equal  abaolota  Tolne,  In  a  dlrecttoa  peipendieujar 
to  It,  ia  a  strain  of  magnitude  a^%\  or,  which  ia  the  aome  thteg  (tf  or  a  tjr),  a 
simple  distortion  such  that  the  relotlTe  motion  of  two  ptonea  aS  nnit  dlatoaeas 
parallel  to  either  of  the  planoa  btoeeting  the  anglea  between  the  two  ^aaea 
mentioned  above  ia  a  motion  er  parallel  to  theaasehea,  la  a  atnin  aoKmntiaf  la 

magnitude  to  ^ . 

(0)  If  a  strain  be  such  that  a  aphere  of  oMk  radios  In  the  bodj-beeoBSS  so 
olhpsoid  whose  equation  is 

(I  -  A)X«  +  a  -  8)^  +  (I  -  C)Z«-  DTZ  -  EZX  -  rxY  «  1. 

the  Tslues  of  the  component  straina  corresponding,  aa  esplalDed  la  Essaspls  (I 
of  Chap.  IX..  to  the  diffcront  coefRdenta  respecttT«y,,are 

For  the  components  correaponding  to  A,  B,  C  are  aimple  loogltadlaal  slrslai^  In 
whioh  diameters  of  the  sphere  along  tho  axea  of  eoordinoiea  beeooe  ***nf  trt 
from  ato3  +  A.  3  +  B.3  +  C  respectlTely ;  D  is  a  dlatortloa  hi  which  illamatera 
in  the  plana  TOZ,  Maeetiag  the  anglea  TOZ  and  T^Qi;  beeooM  leepauifely 
elongated  and  contractod  from  t  to  S  ^  AD,  and  from  S  to  S  -  |D:  and  ae  fe« 
the  others.    Hence,  if  ve  uke  r,  %,  r.  (•  e,  { to  denote  the  nognltadss  o(  sl^ 
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Ciurm  XI.— On  Impttftd 


«/  lite  Slrai  «r  Strai* 


tjni  ii  th4  praportioD  which  th<  . —       .  ._^ 

Vdomi  upentncti  1  ttnm  at  ritha  tm,  whll*  Mqnirirg 
eC^the  olhtr,  hrm  to  Hi*  pioilactaf  t£i  Dflmbm  Di^^uur 


Cor.  1.  lu  onhiKonil  rt»lnllon  of  i  ilrrii  or  itrain,  iti  eora- 
pou'nt  of  inj  ilalcd  i™  li  (iiuil  to  iti  irrro  «moant  multiplied  bj 
IH  coDr'irrcDcc  tcilb  tlwt  tnie ;  or  Ihs  iti™  or  itnia  of  i  it4teil 
type  irhich,  alopg  with  uollui  or  othen  orth(«oD»l  to  it.  hiTe  • 
■iT(n  tutu  ft  itnio  tor  thtir  nioltut,  li  tnoJi  Io  the  unoant  of 
tM  fiinn  iiniH  or  itnii  ttdnctd  is  tha  ihUii  of  iti  concniranca 

Cor.  i.  The  concunmce  of  tn  coiDcidcnt  itRivl  or  itniw  it 
BBiiy  1  or  (ptrfect  concDcrean  ii  Dsiaanciillr  tqul  to  imit;r. 
Oir.  9.  The  conruiRDca  of  two  ortfangoiuJ  itmua  tsd  itnlm  fi 

Cor.  *.  Th«  eonniiTtnca  of  tiro  directly  oppout*  atnac*  v 
■  Ininala  -1. 

Cor.  6.  If  X,  V,  I,  t. 
itrim  or  ainu  r,  iti  cc 

H.prciirtl)' 


(<  on  of  tbvB  vilb 


to  tha  tapea^nfi 
qwdSad,  Mttoui . 
Rfnnm  whmtbi 


CSAFTU  XII.— Oa  a*  Trmt/trmalSn  if  I^  ^Mt/aam^ 


itair,^|,«,f)tlartrNi<rAA 
I  to  to*  ijatnn  of  tjpa*  >>>tD  (i,,  e^  ^  ■,  c.  ^t 
to  aaotharmtm  of  tjpM.  LttJB,,  ^,  c,.(i,/>f<l 
QOBt^  aeootdiii^  ta  tha  origmal  aJvCab,  ti  a  aa:: 

,_  .__   _,    .. .__  ;   Irt  (^   »,  t  W,  ,^ 

<  aaocod  lTT*o(  tM  ttw 
htn,  to  tfaa  »r|aind  I— ah  cl 


nthiBfe 

ha  (ha  componant^ 

■tnlD  of  tha  ftnt  typa  of  tha 


, -idltloo^,  *ldMt■ldlMlfe•adi«fl--- 
■  ihnn^vUob  th*  MrMJ  hn»  Urn  mA  »  fm^ 
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itj  onder  tsy  of  the  i^ninB  it  has  experienced.  Thns 
geneoilB  solid  homogeneoiulj  atramed,  it  appears  that  to 
m  of  six  independent  variables  x,  y,  z,  (,  ly,  C*  hj  which 
ion  of  the  soUa  as  to  strain  is  specified.  Hence  to  strain 
0  the  infinitely  small  extent  expressed  by  the  variation 
«,  e.ilf  0  to  (x+dx,  y+dy,  z  +  dz,  {  +  rf{,  if  +  dij,  C+^Of 
equired  to  be  done  npon  it  is 

<ix         df         di        tfg  ^     dij         «fc 

which  mnst  be  applied  to  its  surface  to  keep  the  body  in 
n  in  the  state  (jt,  y,  z,  (,  rj,  ()  must  therefore  be  such 
lid  do  this  amount  of  work  if  the  body,  under  its  action, 
poire  the  arbitrary  strain  dx,  dy,  dx,  a|,  dri,  d(i  that  is» 
the  resultant  of  six  stresses  :^-one  orthogonal  to  the  fire 
dz,  cf{,  drit  d(f  and  of  such  a  magnitude  as  to  do  the 

dx  when  the  body  acc|uircs  the  strain  dj: ;  a  socond  on- 
to dx,  dz,  d^f  dfjt  d(,  and  of  such  a  magnitude  as  to  do 
J-  dy  when  the  body  acquires  the  strain  dy ;  and  so  on. 

ft  g,  h  denote  the  respective  concurrences  of  these  six 
ith  the  types  of  reference  used  in  the  specification  («,  y,  s, 
the  strains,  the  amoimts  of  the  six  stresses  which  folfi] 
litions  will  (Chapter  XL)  be  given  by  the  equations 


1  djf 


Q- 


1  d 

I'di' 


1  da 


p    1  db 

h  dl' 


dy' 
dw 


R'^ 


pes  of  these  component  stresses  are  determined  bv  being 
r  to  the  fives  of  the  six  strain>types,  wanting  the  first, 
.,  kz.y  respectively. 

the  types  of  reference  used  in  expressing  the  strain  of  the 
litute  an  orthoeonal  system,  the  types  of  the  component 
ill  coincide  witn  them,  and  each  of  the  concurrences  will 

Hence  the  equations  of  equilibrium  of  an  elastic  solid 

six  orthogonal  types  are  simply 

_    rftff  df        _    dto 

dv 

XIV. — Reduction  of  the  PoterUial  Function^  and  of  tJu 
fL9  of  Equilibrium,  of  an  Elastic  Solid  to  their  iimplett 

onJition  of  the  body  from  which  the  work  denoted  by  w 
1  be  that  of  equilibrium  under  no  stress  from  without, 
f,  %  ^t  V,  C  be  chosen  each  zero  for  this  conditiou,  we 
,  by  Matlaurin's  theorem, 

ITj,  ic,  denote  homogeneous  functions  of  the  second 
d  order,  &c.,  respectively.     Hence  ?— » -r-*  &c.,  will  each 

function  of  the  strain  coordinates,  together  with  func- 
<?hcr  onlers  derived  from  H„  &c.  But  experience  shows 
7  above)  that,  within  the  clastio  limits,  the  stresses  are 
y  if  not  quite  proportional  to  the  strains  they  are  capable 
ing ;  and  therefore  H^  &c.,  may  hd  neglected,  and  wo 

'y 

ip»H,(x,  y,f,  ^,  ij,  I). 

general  there  will  be  twenty-one  terms,  witli  independent 
I,  in  this  function ;  but  by  a  choice  of  types  of  reference, 
a  linear  transformation  of  the  independent  variablfiSy  we 
I  infinite  variety  of  ways,  reduce  it  to  tue  form 

If  -  i  (Ajt*  +  By»  +  C«»  .^  Fp  +  Gf,«  +  H|;»). 

ioQj  of  equilibrium  then  become 

A 


P-: 


R-: 


S.Ee.      T-|,.      „_Hj. 

jst  possible  form  under  which  tliey  can  be  presented, 
fetation  can  be  expressed  as  follows, 
.n  infinite  number  of  systems  of  six  types  of  strains  or 
Lst  in  any  given  ekstic  solid  such  that,  if^a  strain  of  any 
M  types  be  impressed  on  the  body,  the  elastic  reaction  is 
3y  a  stress  orthogonal  to  the  £ve  others  of  the  same 

XV.— Oil  th4  Six  Prioicipal  Strains  of  an  Elastic  SoUd, 

CO  the  twenty>one  coefficients  of  the  quadratio  terms  in 
don  for  the  potential  ener^  to  six  by  a  linear  trtnsfonna* 


tion.  we  hava  only  fiileen  equations  to  satlsfv ;  ^hile  we  hift  thfrfy 
Uiaposablo  trtnafonning  ooeffldfl&ti.  thara  odng  Sts  isdene&deut 
elements  to  ipedfy  a  me,  and  six  types  to  be  chsngeo.  Any 
farther  condition  expressiole  by  just  fifteen  independent  equations 
may  be  satisfied,  ana  makes  the  transformation  dctc-nninate.  Kow 
the  condition  that  six  strains  may  be  mutuaUy  orthogonal  is  ex* 
pressible  by  inst  C3  many  equations  as  there  are  diil<rrent  pain*  of 
six  tilings,  that  is,  fifteen.  The  weIl>known  algebraic  theoiy  of  the 
linear  transformation  of  quadratic  functions  sliows  for  the  case  oC 
SIX  variables— <1)  that  the  six  coefficients  in  the  reduced  form  ..)«« 
the  roots  of  a  "determinant"  of  tho  sixth  degree  nece^i&arily  ical  i 
(2)  tiiat  this  midtiplidty  of  roots  leads  determinately  to  one,  and 
oiUy  one  system  of  six  types  fulfilling  the  prescribed  conditions^ 
unless  two  or  more  of  tho  roote  are  equal  to  one  another,  whea 
there  will  be  an  infinite  uimiber  of  solutions  and  definite  degrees  of 
isotropy  among  them ;  and  (8)  that  there  is  no  equality  between 
any  of  the  six  roote  of  the  determinant  in  general,  when  there  are 
twenty-one  independent  eoeflkiente  in  the  given  quadratic. 

Prep.  Hence  a  single  system  of  six  mntnally  orthogonal  types 
may  be  determined  for  any  homogeneous  elastic  solid,  so  that  its 
potential  eneray  when  homogeneonuy  strained  in  any  way  is  expressed 
by  the  sum  ofthe  ppodncte  of  the  squares  of  the  componente  of  tho 
strain,  according  to  thoes  types,  Tespectivelj  multiplied  by  six 
determinate  coemcients. 

Jkf,  The  six  strain-^pes  thns  dstennine4  trs  called  the  8ix 
Principal  Stnin-types  of  the  body. 

The  concnrrences  of  the  stress-componente  nsed  in  interxireting 
the  differential  equation  of  energy  with  the  types  of  the  strain- 
coordinates  in  terms  of  which  the  potential  of  elasticity  is  expressed, 
being  perfect  when  these  oonstitnte  an  orth<^nal  system,  each  of 
the  quantities  denoted  above  by  a,  ft,  e,  /,  g,  A,  is  unity  when  th« 
six  pnncipal  strain-types  axe  chosen  for  the  coordinates.  The  equa- 
tions of  eqailifarinm  oi  mi  elsstic  solid  may  therefore  be  ezpxtsNd 

as  follows  :— 

P-Axi    Q-Bjf,    B-C^ 

S-r(,    T-Oi;,    U-Hl^ 

where  a:*  y«  <>  {i  iit  C  denote  strains  belonging  to  the  six  Principal 
Types,  and  P,  Q,  R,  S,  T,  U  the  componente  according  to  the  same 
types,  of  the  stress  required  to  hold  the  body  in  equilibrium  when 
in  the  condition  of  having  thoee  strains.  The  amount  of  work  that 
must  be  spent  npon  it  per  unit  of  ite  Tolume,  to  bring  it  to  this 
state  from  an  tmconstrained  condition,  is  gi\«n  by  the  equation 

•-JCAs•.^B|»+CJ■.|-F^+Ol|»-^HP) 

Def,  The  coefficiente  A,  B,  C,  F,  0,  H  are  called  the  six  Prin- 
cipal Elasticities  of  the  body. 

The  equations  of  equiliorinm  express  the  following  proposi- 
tions :— 

Prop.  If  a  body  h«  strained  accordinff  to  any  one  of  ite  six  Prin- 
cipal  Types,  the  stress  required  to  hda  it  so  u  directly  concurrent 
with  the  strain. 

FTaimpU$.—(\)  If  &  Mild  be  ctiblcallj  Isotropic  in  tti  elsMic  properties,  as 
erf  stills  of  the  cubical  cUm  probably  ue,  any  portloB  of  It  wlU,  when  nbjeet  to  a 
uniform  posltire  cr  nexatlre  nortnai  pressure  ell  round  Its  surface,  eiperleaee  a 
nalform  coodcnsatloa  or  dilation  In  aU  directions.  Hcsce  a  uniform  condense* 
tion  Is  one  of  Its  six  principal  strains.  Tbree  plane  distortions  vlth  axe*  blsccllDic 
the  angles  t>etween  the  edges  of  the  eulw  of  sjmroetrf  are  dearly  also  prlndpak 
strains,  and  sinee  the  tbree  corresponding  principal  siaetlcltlet  are  oqual  to  on* 
another,  any  scnin  whatever  compounded  ol  these  three  is  a  principal  stnla» 
Lastly,  a  plane  distortion  whose  axes  coincide  with  any  two  edges  of  the  cube* 
l>eing  dearly  a  principal  distortion,  and  the  principal  elastidUes  corres^oadlac 
to  the  three  distortions  of  this  kind  being  equal  to  one  aaochcr,  any  dijtortloa 
compounded  of  them  is  also  a  prindpal  dietortion. 

Hence  the  sysUm  of  orthogonal  trpca  treated  of  in  Examples  (1)  Chap.  EC  snd 
(7)  Chap.  X..  or  any  system  in  which,  for  (II.),  Oil),  and  (fV.X  any  three  ortli»- 
eonal  strains  compounded  of  them  are  substituted,  constitutes  a  system  of  six 
Prindpal  Strains  in  a  solid  cuMcaUy  laotropie.  nere  are  only  three  distinct 
Prindpal  Elastidties  for  such  a  body,  and  these  are— (A)  its  modulus  of  compcne-^ 
sIbUlty,  (B)  Its  rigidity  against  diagonal  distortion  In  any  of  lu  prindpal  pliuics 
(three  equal  daatidtiesX  and  (O  Its  rigidity  agalast  rectasgnlar  dlstoitums  of  a. 
cube  of  symmetry  (two  equal  elastidties). 

13)  In  a  perfectly  isotropic  solid,  the  rigidity  against  aO  distortlone  la  eqnaL 
Hence  the  rigidity  (B)  agaiust  diagonal  distortion  must^be  equal  to  the  rlgldi^ 
(C)  against  rectangular  distortion,  in  a  cube;  and  It  la  eaaUy  seen  that  if  tlua 
condition  le  fulfilled  for  one  see  of  tbree  rectangular  pinee  for  vMcli  anbetaaea 
in  laotivpio,  the  ieotropy  must  be  complete.  Tbe  conditions  of  verfect  or  ^herleal 
isotropy  are  therefore  ezpreased  la  tenni  of  the  eondttUms  reiwred  to  la  the  pi«> 
ceding  example,  with  the  farther  condition  B*CX 

A  nlform  eondeneatlon  In  all  directions,  and  say  systam  wiMtevsr  of  tva 
orthogonal  diaiorUona  oonstitote  a  syrtem  of  stz  Prinetpal  Stralas  ia  a  iplMil> 
cally  iJwtrople  solid.  Its  Prindpal  llsstldtlss  are  simply  tts  Medalai  of  Coayres* 
sibiIlt]randiU  Rigidity.  r-  f-#  *- 

Prop.  Unless  some  of  the  six  Principal  EUstidtiss  be  eqnal  to 
one  another,  the  streos  required  to  keep  the  body  strained  other- 
wise than  according  to  one  or  other  of  six  distinct  types  is  ohUqn* 
to  the  strain. 

Prop.  The  stress  required  to  maintain  a  giren  amount  of  stnla 
is  a  maximum  or  a  maximum«ininimiim,  or  a  minisuunf  if  it  is  cC 
one  of  the  six  Principal  Types. 

Cor.  1/  A  be  tiie  greatest  and  H  the  least  of  ths  six  qnantitias 
A,  B,  0,  F,  O,  H,  ths  principal  typs  to  which  tbs  tel  eomsponda 
is  that  of  a  stiain  nquiHng  a^rMfir  f«n»fo  nuiMMii  it  than  any 
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Other  btroin  of  oqnal  uroont ;  and  th<>  principal  t}'pe  to  which  the 
list  corre-iponds  is  that  of  a  strain  vrh<ch  it  maijUaincd  by  a  leu 
«/re.ts  than  any  othrr  strain  of  p<iTial  iimount  in  the  same  body.  The 
atresae^  correflponUing^  to  the  fodr  other  phnojpal  atrain«typea  haro 
each  the  mazimum-miniiimm  propt-rtv  in  a  detftrminate  way. 

Prop,  If  a  body  be  rt»T»intHi  in  tho  direction  of  which  1^  concor- 
Yrncea  with  the  principal  atraln-types  nrc  /,  m,  fi,  x,  ^  r,  and  to  an 
amount  equal  to  r,  the  atrea  required  to  maintain  it  in  thia  atate 
will  be  equal  to  Hr,  where 

and  will  be  of  a  type  of  which  the  concurreucca  with  the  principal 
types  are  respectively 

A/     Dm     Cn     F\     Gu     ITv 

Prop.  A  homogeneous  elastic  solid,  crystalline  or  non-crystal* 
liiic,  sulij<'ct  to  magnetic  fon'-.>  or  frvi*  from  mA^netic  force,  has 
jK'ilhcr  any  right-handed  or  luf :-)iHnded,  nor  any  dijwlar,  properties 
dependent  on  elastic  forces  .-imply  proitortional  to  ktmns. 

Cvr.  The  elastic  forces  couctriu-d  iu  the  luminiferous  vibrations 
of  a  solid  or  fluid  medium  ]icases&ing  the  right-  or  left-handed 
^iri^iii-rty,  whether  axial  or  lotatuiy,  bUch  as  quartz  crvstal,  or 
tartaric'  acid,  or  solution  of  sugjr.  either  deficnd  on  the  heteroge* 
neousnea^  or  on  the  magnitude  of  the  strains  ex}ierienced.  • 

Hence  as  thoy  do  not  depend  vn  Vie  maanitude  of  the  straiiif  they 
do  depend  on  it's  hetcrogeruousnets  through  the  portion  of  a  medium 
C\intainiiu/  a  icave. 

Cor.  There  cannot  possibly  be  any  characteristic  of  clastic  forces 
simpiv  proportional  to  the  strains  in  a  homogeneous  body,  corre- 
apoadinu  to  certain  peculiaritied  of  cTTstilline  form  which  have  been 
Observed, — for  instance  correspouding  to  the  plagiedral  faces  dis- 
covert'd  by  Bir  John  Hersohel  to  indicate  the  optltal  character, 
whether  right-handrd  or  left-handed,  in  dilTon'nt  sjiecimena  of 
iiuartz  crystal,  or  corrvsponding  to  the  distinguijihiug  characteristics 
of  the  crystals  of  the  ni{ht-handed  and  le''t-handed  tartaric  acids 
obtained  by  M.  Pasteur  from  raccmic  acid,  or  corresponding  to  the 
dijMlur  cnaracteristics  of  form  said  to  have  been  discovered  in 
rlcctric  crystals. 

CiiAPTER  XVI. — AppiUation  cf  Conclusions  to  Ji^atural  Crystals. 

It  is  easy  to  demonstrate  tliat  a  body,  homogeneous  when 
regarded  on  a  larae  scale,  may  be  constructed  to  have  twenty-one 
ai  bitrArily  Prescribed  values  for  the  cot- Uic tents  in  the  expression  for 
Its  poteuiisl  energy  in  terms  of  an^  prescribed  system  of  strain  co- 
ordinates. This  proposition  was  brst  enunciated  in  the  paper  on 
the  Tlicrmo-flistic  rmpcrties  of  Solids,  published  April  1855,  in 
tlie  Quarterly  Alathematieal  Journal  alluded  to  above.  We  may 
iufer  the  following. 

Prop.  A  solid-  may  be  constructed  to  havo  arbitrarily  prescribed 
ralui-j  for  its  six  Principal  Elasticities  and  an  arbitrary  orthogonal 
\v«t^m  of  six  strain-txfK.-s,  speritied  by  fifteen  inde}>endcnt  ele- 
ZLL-nts  fu."  its  princip.\I  strains :  for  instance,  five  arbitrarily  chosen 
syst'.nis  of  thrre  rectangular  nxea,  for  ihe  normal  axca  o?  five  of 
ihr  rr:uoi|iiJ  Tvpeii ;  those  of  ilic  Kixth  conseriacntly  in  general 
tiiktinrt  fiom  all  the  others,  ani  detcnainiite;  and  the  mz  times 
two  nti-i-5  betwrpn  the  three  strcsdca  or  strains  of  each  type,  also 
dvtv-rmin.itc.  The  llfteen  eou.itions  expressing  <Chap.  w.)  the 
mutuftl  orthogonality  of  the  six  typos  dfetermine  the  twelve  ratioa 


neriencea  siihply  a  motion  o(  tFanaUti<m->bat  a  moUoD 

from  the  motions  ot  particles  in  ^anea  ponllel  to  tb*  saaML    Ut 

OX,  OY,  OZ  be  three  fixed  rectadgnlar  azM ;  OX  pmadieikriB 

I  the  wave  front  (as  any  of  the  jianulel  pknct  of  aoviQf  nUa 

I  referred  to  in  the  definition  u  called),  aiid  OT,  OZ  »  tta  wm 

I  front    Letor-i-u,  y+v,  s-fiobe  theoooIdin•tcaattim•lrfaps^ 

I  tide  which,  if  the  solid  were  free  from  atrain,  would  he  at  (;^  r,  s). 

The  definition  of  wave  motion  amounts  umpfy  to  tUa^  tbtt  «i|  t; « 

are  f unctiona  of  x  and  t. 

The  strain  of  the  aclfd  (Chap.  VII.  above)  is  the  itsaltaBt  of  s 

i» 

simple  loD^tndiaal  atrain  in  the  direction  OX.  equal  to  ^i  ^1 

two   differential  slips  ^»  ^'  parallel  to  OT  lad  Oi;,  eoMttatiif 

simple  diitortioni  of  which  the  numerical  migBitudfe (Chipi  I) 
are 


f  "iw.  Tli'-i.  is  no  reason  fir  believing  that  natural  crystals  do  not 
exist  i'lT  V  :::L'h  then:  are  MX  nnequalPrincipal  Elasticities,  and  aix 
distii.rt  i»tr;  :r,  tyjus  for  which  thi  three  normal  axes  constitute  six 


tS.v  '  i:u  iii  .:i^  of  elaslic  fi.r-.-e  rv'V/p.f.l  to  ihi-m  or  to  other 
L.itiiial  tytt  ,  ftir  a  Ix-dy  jwis-irsjilr .»  il,f  kiri-l  of  Rvmnictry  as  to 
rl  i»:  •  iiir'i'1  thit  in  Tv,«je*tse«!  rn*  -i  ?*r}-8ti!  of  Ii'e!an<I  smr,  or  by  a 
ii;  :  il  f.f  ih"  *'tr8:,{','*il  'Ja4S,"  ur  -f  the  in' luded  "cubical  class." 
>ach  illii-(!i.  liunii  and  d(  vel<'pnK>nts,  though  pruj^r  for  a  students' 
text  iKH'k  •)!  thf  hul'jo^t.  ar-'  ;j*:.ie'.'«»«ary  hen. 

IV r  a;ii.!if.-;L;;.i:.s  -if  tli-  M  it}i:-i:i^!i.  afThrory  of  Elasticity  to  the 
q^u'Ntiuit  of  the  I'crtl/fi  ru'iJi! y  u.id  elasticity  as  a  whole,  and  to 
ti-  t  ■i'.]lli'>iriu!ii  cf  il^iif  swihds  in  g.ner.tl,  which  art  beyond  the 
\.oi-  ol  ll:'.-  ji)'.<»eut  article,  the  nudrr  in  reterred  to  'Jlionison 
a:.  I  'J'jit^*  ;>*i;um/  /''■;.\j:'/./.y,  gj  :-5,  .iv,  ty^,  ttiS,  and  Ap- 
^•vudiz  C. 

CuATTLH  XVII.— /ViiiK  H'ate'  in  a  Ifimojeneous  uEs^utrupie 

Hol^d. 
A  plane  wave  in  a  huniugeneous  elastic  solid  ii  a  motiu/i  iu  whidi 
evoy  line  of  particle*  iu  a  plane  iiarallel  to  one  fixed  plane  «z* 


Put  then 


d* 


dm     2 


v^t.      and    ^v'l 


Ox 


•f-,fc    ^'•t-r 


0): 


and  let  W  denote  tho  work  per  anit  U  bulk  nqoind  lepntei 
the  itrain  represented  by  this  notation.     We  have  (OufL  XT.) 

W-J(Ap+Bi,«+cp-|.fI>^t+«tt+WW  •  .  .  «L 

where  A,  B,  C.  D,  E,  F  denote  modoloaei  of  elaatidty  oftkiaiUi 
^^  P*  9t  ^  draote  the  three  components  of  the  tnctioa  pit  aatf 
I  area  of  the  wave  fh>nt     We  have  ((Hiap.  XV.) 

«%i-F|+B,  +  DjV 

rv^I-Ej+D^  +  Cji 

Xow  let  (» i|,  C^c  tiken  such  that 

the  determinaatal  caUo  gives  three  real  positlvs  valnsB  Car  It  ol 
with  M  equal  to  any  one  of  these  Talofss,  (4)  dstsnniBS  tks  ntiji 
(  :  f  :  C>  Hence  when  the  solid  Is  ftrsinsd^ia  §aj  cu  d  tks  tkm 
ways  thus  detennined  we  have 

,-11*.       f-M?.       r-l|*f 


.-£. 


9). 


The  three  components  of  the  whole  foica  dns  to  ths  trsdioaifls 
the  sides  of  sn  infinitsly  small  panUslspipsd  b^  ly,  li  of  Iks 

soUd  are  dearly 


!&:«»«..  gto^.  aai  ^IsMi 


and  therefore,  if  p  be  its  density,  and  nwiwqmBtliy  ^  ^  li  ik 
mean,  the  equations  of  its  motion  are 

All  -cb       d*§    4§ 


These,  potting  torp,  g,  r  their  Tsloas  by  (6), 

And  by  (4)  and  (1)  we  hare 

F«-|-(BH*D«)i/l«M*/l       V  .    .    .   .         m 

Let  Ml,  M„  H,  be  the  three  raots  of  ths  detsmaartsi  cahi^ 
and  6^.  C| ;  6^  c^;  b^  e^,  the  oomspoading  tsIms  sf  the  t^ 
^.  ~  detennined  by  (9).    Ths  complttt  sofatioD  «l  (H  alllirt  to 

(«),U 

•  -Mi+Mi+Ms 

•  •citi-t-c,iit+«iia» 
Where                      •i-/i(»+'v^)+»i(jr-/%^) 

ii,-/i(»+«v*)+rt(«-/v5) 

.,-/.(*+V^)+F.(i-'^) 

V  ^i./f.  '►/»  ^«  ^««*'n«  arWlaiy 
dude  that  there  are  three  dinsnat  wavi 


and  three  different  modes  of  wsts^ 


tjsqwtai(». 
If avsf  Ai  flu  XRiArtspfe  AWL— If  ths  MlM  ba  Wstrafi^  WB IM 

Mi-A,  Me-V,-!   J 
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1l«nce,  innead  of  tLr.o  diilerent  wares  ^ith  different  velocitiet,  we 
hxr%  jtat  two, — a  ^avs  (like  that  of  gound  in  air  or  other  elastic 
fluid)  in  which  the  motions  are  peipendicnlar  to  the  wave  front, 
and  tlM.other  (like  the  vf^vcs  of  liffbt  in  an  isotropic  medimn)  in 
which  the  motions  are  parallel  to  the  wave  front. 

JFem  in  an  Incomj;rccriblc  ScIUl  ij£olotropic  or  Isotrapic).—!! 
the  lolid  be  incomDressible,  we  hare  A  =  oo ,  and  u  must  be  zero. 

Hence  w^-Bn''+Cl"+2Dij3J 

and  by  a  determinantal  quadratic  instead  of  cnbic,  we  find  two 
vaTe*Telocitics  and  two  warje-modes.  in  each  of  which  the  motion 
is  parallel  to  the  wave  front.    In  the  case  of  isotropy  the  two , 
ware  relocities  are  equaL 


It  is  to  bt  noticed  that  M,,  Mm  M.  in  the  preceding  inTtttigatiflo 
an  not  generally  tme  "  principarmodnlnses.^  bat  special  modnlnaet 
corresponding  to  the  particular  plane  chosen  for  the  wave  front  In 
the  particular  case  of  isotropy,  howerer,  the  eonal  modnluei 
Mf,  M,  of  (11)  are  principal  modnloaes,  being  eaca  cqnal  to  th^ 
modulus  of  rigidity,  but  H.  is  a  mixed  modulus  of  compiessihilibr 
and  rigidity — not  a  prindpal  modulus.  In  the  case  of  iTTrnmipnMl 
bilibr,  the  two  modnluses  found  from  the  detenninantal  qnadistie 
by  the  process  indicated  abore  are  not  principal  modnloiM  sene- 
rally,  because  the  distortions  by  the  differtntial  motioni  (^  pSuea 
of  partidea  parallel  to  the  ware  front  must  generally  aiTe  rise  to 
tangential  stresses  orthflgnnsl  to  them,  whidi  do  notloimenoe  the 
wave  action.  (W.  Til.) 


£LAT£RI(JM,  a  drug  conBiBtiiig  of  a  fiediment  deposited 
by  the  juice  of  the  fruit  of  Echalium  Maierium,  the  squirt- 
ing cucumber  (see  vol.  vi.  p.  688.)  To  prepare  it,  the  fruit 
is  eliced  lengthwise  and  slightly  pressed  ;  the  greenish  and 
slightly  turbid  juice  thus  obtained  is  strained  and  set 
^de ;  and  the  deposit  .of  elaterium  formed  after  a  few 
hours  is  collected  on  a  linen  filter,  rapidly  drained,  and 
dried  on  porous  tiles  at  a  gentle  beat  Elaterium  is  met 
with  in  commerca  in  light,  thin,  friable,  flat  or  slightly 
incurred  opaque  cakes,  of  a  greyish-green  colour,  Mtter 
taste,  and  tea-like  smelL  The  best  lund  is  the  English, 
prepared  at  Hitchin.  Market  Deeping,  Mitcham,  and  else- 
where ;  th9  Maltese  is  generally  very  inferior.  Elaterium 
is  an  exceedingly  powerful  hydragogue  and  drastic 
purgative,  and  not  unfrequently  produces  vomiting.  Its 
active  principal  is  daterin^  a  crystallizable  body  of  the 
formula  C^nHjgO^. 

ELBA,  the  Ai^oAia  of  the  Greeks,  and  Ilvaof  theKomans, 
is  an  island  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  forming  part  of  the 
Italian  province  of  Livomo,  and  Ijdng  about  6  miles  from 
the  mainland  of  Italy,  Irom  which  it  is  separated  by  the 
channel  of  Piombino,  and  about  34  miles  E.  of  Corsica.     It 
has  a  ver)-  irregular  coast  outline,   is  18  miles  long  and 
2^  to  10^  miles  broad,   and  has  a  total  area  of  nearly  90 
square  miles.    It  is  throughout  mountainous,  and  the  highest 
point,  Monte  Capanne,  is  2926  feet  above  searleveL     The 
western  portion  of  the  island  is  granitic,  the  eastern  consists 
mainly  of  the  sandstone  locally  known  as  verrucano,  which 
m  some  places  passes  into  a  talc  slate.     In  the  vicinity 
of  Porto  Ferrajo  the  hills  are  cretaceous.     The  climate  is 
mild,  and,  except  at  some  spots  ou  the  coast,   healthy. 
Springs  are  numerous,  and  the  soil  is  not  infertile ;   but 
tgriculture   and   cattle-rearing   are   neglected,   and   there 
Are  DO  manufactures.     Wine,  wheat,  aloes,  dyer's  b'chen, 
and  olives  and  other  fruits  are  produced.      The  sardine  | 
and  tunny  fisheries,  and  the  manufacture  of  sea-ealt  are  of  I 
acme  importance ;   but  the  principal  industry  is  mining. 
The  iron  mines  are  mostly  in  the  vicinity  of  Rio  Inferiore, 
and  yield  abundance  of  ore,  cliiefly  hematite,  of  excellent 
quality.     On  account  of  the  lack  of  fuel  the  ore  is  not 
smelted  on  the  island,  but  is  shipped  direct  to  FoUonica  on 
the  neighbouring  coast  of  Italy,  and  to  the  porta  of  .France 
and  England.     Marble,  alabaster,  sulphur,  and  ores  of  tiu, 
lead,  and  silver  are  among  the  other  mineral  producta    TTie 
principal  places  in  Elba  arc  the  chief  town  Porto  Ferrajo, 
with  about  5000  inhabitants,  the  residence  of  Napoleon 
from  May  4,  1814,  to  February  26,  1815,   Rio  Fenr^o, 
San  Pietro,  Porto  Longone,  and  the  village  of  Capoliven. 
The  population  of  the  island  in  1871  was  21,755. 

Tne  Argonauts,  in  quest  of  Clrco,  are  Mid  to  hare  loaded  at 
Fortus  Arjfcus  (Ap7*of  Xi/i^r),  now  Porto  Ferr^o,  in  Wj*-  The 
iriand  iras  early  famous  for  the  nchness  of  its  mines,  alltfded  to  by 
▼irwil  (jBn,  x.  173).  It  was  attacked  by  PhayUus  with  a  Svracusan 
iMt  468  B,c..  and  subsequently  by  Apclles,  who  is  sUted  to  have 
SQbjiinted  it.  In  the  lod  century  it  became  a  poMsnoii  of  the 
HaiaJ^from  who:i»  it  \ras  tsken  l.y  Die  Oeuoese  in  UWL     It  fcU 


eventnally  into  Sptaish  hands,  came  in  1786  imder  the  JtnisdietioB 
of  Naples,  and  in  1801  was  ^ed  to  the  kinff  of  Etroria  by  the 
treaty  of  Lon^ville.  Ii  was  mnced  to  France  m  1808,  made  oTfr 
to  Napoleon  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris  in  1814.  restored  to  Tuscany 
in  the  following  year,  and  in  1860  annexed  to  Italy. 

T«^^Rl<^i  tha  Albis  of  the  Romans  and  the  Labe  of  fiit 
Bohemians,  a  laxge  river  of  Germany,  with  a  total  length 
of  705  milee,  and  a  drainage  area  of  about  55,000  tqnara 
miles.  .  It  rises  in  Bohemia  not  far  from  the  frontiers  of 
Silesia,  on  the  sonthem  side  of  the  Rieaengebiige  or  Giants' 
Mountains,  in  50*  46'  N.  lat.  and  15*  32'  R  long.    Of  the 
numerous  small  streams  (Seif  en  or  Flessen,  as  they  are  named 
in  the  district)  whose  confluent  waters  compose  the  infant 
river,  the  most  important  are  the  Weisswaaeer,  or  White 
Water,  and  the  Elbeeifen ;  the  fonntr  riiee  to  the  S.W.  of 
the  Schneekuppe  in  the  Wliite  Meadow,  and  the  latter  in  a 
stone  fountain  in  the  £lb  Meadow.    Augmented  sucoeaiivelj 
by  tiie  Adler,  the  Iser,  the  Moldao,  and  the  Eger,  it  cata 
its  way  through  the  Mittelgebirge  of  Bohemia,  traveraet  the 
sandstone  mountains  of  Sisxon  Switierland,  andTwith  a 
general  N.W.   direction  continnes  to  meander  through 
Saxony,  Anhalt,  and  Hanover,  nptil  at  length  it  falls  into 
the  German  Ocean  about  53*  5'  N.  lat  and  8*  50'  £  long. 
The  principal  towns  on  its  banks  are  Leitmerits,  Pima, 
Dresden,  Meissen,  Torgaa,  l^^ttenbeig,  Magdebuig,  Wittea- 
berge,  Harburg,  Hamboig,  and  Altona.     A  short  distance 
above  Hambnrg  the  atream  divides  into  a  number  of 
branches,  but  they  all  reunite  before  reaching  the  ocean. 
At  its  source  the  Elbe  is  about  4600  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea;  after  the  first  40  miles  of  its  course  it  is  still  658 
feet;  but  at  Dresden  it  is  only  379,  and  at  Ameburg  in 
BmndenbuTg  only  176.    At  Kdniggrati  the  width  is  about 
100  feet,  at  the  month  of  the  MoIomi  aboat  300,  at  Dresden 
960,  and  at  Magdeburg  over  1000.    The  tide  is  perceptible 
as  far  up  as  Geesthaeht    Of  the  fifty  and  more  tribntariea 
belonging  to  the  qrstem  the  most  important  are  the  Moldau, 
the  Eger,  the  Mulde,  and  the  Saale, — the  Moldan  having  a 
course  of  267  miles,  the  Eger  of  235,  the  Mulde  of  185,  imd 
the  Saale  of  220.     Though  the  channel  in  some  pUces, 
and  especially  in  the  estuary,  is  encumbered  with  sanubanka 
and  shallows,  the  Elbe  is  of  great  importance  as  a  means 
of  communication,  steamboats  being  able  to  asoend  the 
main  stream  as  far  as  Melnick,  and  to  reach  Prague  hj 
means  of  the  Mddau.     Some  idea  of  the  extent  of  ita 
traffic  may  be  obtained  from  the  statement  that  in  1870 
at  Schandan  489  passengei^teamers  and  2658  vessels  and 
barges  of  various  kinds  passed  up  the  stream,  and  489 
passenger  steamers,  2865  ships,  and  1505  rsfta  down  the 
stream.     By  one  line  of   canal  it   communicatet  with 
Liibeck,  by  another  with  Bremen,  and  by  others  with  the 
great  network  of  Mecklenbnrff  and  Brandenburg;  and 
several  new  lines  are  projected,  by  whidi  a  diicci  way  viU 
be  opened  up  to  Hanover,  Leipaic,  and  various  otlMr 
important  dtiea.— For  details  see  Dr  Th.  H.  Schuke^ 
**  Die  Schifffahrte-Kantie  im  Doatwhen  Beiche^"  in  Peec^ 
mann's  MitOmL,  1877. 
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Fomtrlj  3  cimpru  (Pirri^.   Dimlm.    and  Mimdebiug),  SS  i 

toUi,  nil  numtrtPiu.  coqomii.i— -' — '-■' — ■"  — " ' 

itin«t  inflitnziotiriUbla  oWsucU.    .  . .„ , 

lligJcliaij  to  nlii-n  it  cutn  lo  tip  n:iri;iiktF,  onJ  ttin  Pruuuiii  [ 
■nef  Unmburgpn  luJ  Ilia  sole  pntilf^r  oT  navigitiD£  th#  Lowt-r 
Ellv.  Bui  ii»-  r^iUtiou  wrie  intioiiactd  by  ■  coDTenlim  con-  i 
rlnJcd  on  Ili»  I3lh  Juin  1S21  l«tw«n  ill  the  bonl-nne  rttUt,  I 
tU.,  AtuttK  a«ony,  PraaiU,  IlennTr.  Uoamurk  (for  HoUttiu 
■nd  Idiii^nlKir^l,  tin  gnnd  iluehr  ol  l|iicUenlnir::;-Schmhii.  uid  . 

might  brIoiiE.  Tu  (llond  with  hia  owhthhI 
^lu  tl:e    irliiile   i-onrw  of  tha    ri»r  withonl 

to  otii>  lor  ibf  cargo  l!£7i<V''(J)  ami  inotlicr  for  thp  ihin  (Xwojiit 
tuaagtbkSmi ;  and  rach  itatc  ma  bound  loiTatr<i<im  thelwition 
«r  tint  whu'h  puied  throufli  Ibrir  tcititotl.t,  anJ  to  pnKrrc  It 
fnm  (nrs-ihlag  Injntioiu  to  tnmnuKc  or  narigatloB.  It  waa 
ilw  anuighl  that  •  commimon  abould  ir-tn  horn  timr  to  time  for 
tU  nriiioB  of  trie  tariR;  kr.,  and  tbe  laTfiiiinciaii  cf  nil  mittm 

cDantGlcd  Kltb  Ibp  uliliatinn  of  the  nm.     _,  ._., _ 

tonuDitdoD*,  vhlclt  mat  It  Unadcii  in  IM2,  an  addiiianal  Nniigi' 
Uoo  Act  ma  pnbUibrd  in  UH ;  in  (he  tbiid.  st  llagJeliiirtr  in 
ISSn,  it  ITM  pconoKd  by  Anitria  to  RAOre  the  Ellw  tntli  illn^ttther. 
Iiul  H.inoTtr  asd  aoma  other  elatea  nfiucd  i  in  iliv  lourlli,  at  Him- 
liunt,  le^^,  IM  aime  ohJKtiona  rtiU  carritd  tbi  day  ;  hat  in  ISfll 
tht  litib  comminlnn  drrided  thnt  only  cnr  eoinmon  toll  fnt  all  the 
-" — ' -^--"  '-  '-"  It  Wittenberg!  ;  end  alter  nun.ron. 

„ impielcfrccdoinottlnliMtinlSTO.     A 

ttoo  ot  1,(KM,DO0  (hilrrj  ma  gtutud  lo  Ui^ldenbnig-Schi 
anavias,OO0iainl:alL 

ELBEHFELD,  a  mBonfactarin^  torrn  of  Rheoiah  Pnusia 
in  the  goicrDTB?nt  of  Dusseldorf,  aitnated  in  the  narrow 
Titlle;  of  tha  Wupper,  aboat  19  niilei  £.  ol  tLs  towa  of 
Dutscldorf  on  the  Berg  Diid  Mark  railimj.  Thoogb  for  ths 
tnrat  part  of  modem  erection,  it  faai  a  large  niunber  of 
irregnlBr  and  narrow  itrceti,  and  altogether  presents  rather 
on  DnprcnosaoEing  appevance ;  the  rcr^r  river,  poUuted  as 
it  b  nitb  tbc  rcfiiSB  of  djrc-ntrks  and  fEicUiriea,  rather 


if  textile  fabrics  ineottos- wooLaad  lilk  an  n 

jj ^^ frhwiwl 

works  of  propoTtionate  Importance,  there  maj  ba  imilii— I 
battan-fartcriea.  lacft-fMtoriea,  a  breirBtj,  a  foandiy.ad 
■oap-wnrki.  The  town  ii  the  leat  of  a  eonaiderahte  anhw 
of  industrial,  philanthropic,  iatellactnal,  and  idiglOH 
inatitntiona,  among  which  the  moat  notimhla  ar*  the  paUie 
library,  the  mnHiim,  and  tha  Barg  Bibia  Socictj.  TW 
inbabitante  are  munly  Protaatanti,  with  a  wbKmg  tcodcn^ 
towards  pietiam ;  bnt  the  Boman  Catholici  nnmbar  opwtidi 


t  HO  publiihed 
«  31,914;  in  1 


1840  ths  population  n 
in  1875,  80,099. 
TbeiiEaorElbaittMwasmariEadiathilSthenMT  talc 
1ia  lonli  of  ELnifald,  which  waa  atMmria  m 


riiu  of  EjLxTftM. 


iDcrea.4iiu;  the  an.<eciiiUn<i>i>.  The  iii:wur  i^iiartcra,liowevw, 
matt  In  pii-eptMl  from  thin  dt>fl;;ripti'in,  and  many  of  the 
)>uUic  buililings  atr  l.irge  and  haodxumeL  Of  Ibeae  tht- 
inivt  iin)ir>r1.irit  ar.'  the  txwn-hniiK*,  in  thu  luodem 
l:um.i'i(  -|U»  atyl*,  tl."  [.rovin-'i-il  court,  tli.'  (ii'hanj.'e,  ths 
[Niit  ••'ihv,  tlie  ''r|>liaiiJi;i-.  thu  luiiuti<<.  iv>yliini,  t^t  Jimqih'* 
b>r>[-ir.il,  the  iiilirinarjr,  the  Ffni^ile  Sotiety'a  hi'spitil,  the 
riilway  ci^niKiuy'ii  nflivcslbKtiyf"''''''""-'''"'  l^"-'  li'chaicnl 
»i-bi»L  1'UE  L>1iii.ili.-ti.J  iiintiliiliini  iiirludv  27  lio|niliu' 
■  '■liiil.i  wLeit'  iiii  fi-ea  are  jiaiil,  and  the  whole  ayatrm  of 
f  U.-l  (r.r  til'!  |>»nr  is  an  well  arrtUignl  that  it  has  eicited 
L::rJ!  i<'<>>i   i:i-'.i.ril  tuwas  in  Qemany.      A  j^at  Tariaty 


)  with   a  natoral  hata; 


ELBEUF,  a  town  of  Fnnca  in  the  depaituMit  ot  Smh 
Infdrienra,  13  mOe*  &.  of  Soneii,  on  the  laft  bank  ef  Aa 
Seine,  with  a  atatioa  on  tha  lailway  batwaan  Omd  mA 
Serqaigny.  It  baa  three  paiiah  e'  ' 
plaee  ol  worship,  a  town-hooia  i 
mnwam,  a  public  library,  a  1  _ 
an  archEotogical  society,  and  a  chamber  of  aita  and  adiDC^ 
The  chnrchei  of  Bt  Adeline  and  St  Jmb  are  both  «(  anaa 
antiquity,  and  preaerve  atained  glaia  of  tha  15th  ul  ICtk 
centuries.  Ths  town  i*  one  of  Ilia  piindpal  Mali  of  tta 
woollen  manufacture  in  Franca:  aicn  than  hall  <t  the 
inhabitants  are  directly  maintained  by  tha  at^tla  iDdMbj, 
aTid  nnmbeta  more  by  tha  auxiliary  cimtlB.  Aa  a  linrfart 
it  haa  a  brisk  trade  in  the  produoa  of  the  BDiraBBOiDl 
district  as  well  ai  in  I]m  raw  natariali  of  ita  mannfartaiw. 
A  suspaiuioii  bridge  commnnieatai  with  Bt  Anbia,  wd 
steam-boata  ply  n^larly  to  Somd.  Tht  pofnUtioB,  whid 
was  only  about  4Q00  in  tha  and  et  laat  cantur.  amnaatri 
in  1331  to  10,2SS,  aadinl8TStoS3,S63.  UtbtqaHi- 
BDburban  towns  of  GandahtoUfr-Elba«r,  8ain»-Fi)n«4)t- 
Elbeuf,  and  St  Anbin-joaxta-BatiUanK  be  iDdodeit,  tUi 
great  indoatrial  cougeiiea  wiU  coiapriaa  npwaidi  of  31^000 
iohahitanta. 

Elbenf  i<  an  old  town,  and  the  rita  waa  inliaUy  iiee«|anl  di 
■     "  eaDtarritwas.niBtaaewati 


r  It  was  itMim  a  eiaat^te 
ih*  Baai  ot  Ijoaiai.  iT 
k  e(  sdaehylabTCv' 

.  bdl  th*  daba  «r  nM 


.  ,^  iJann  ot  Clande  of  L 
tn^D  no  bran  in  hiatoir,  and  in  17tS  tha  till*  pa 
of  Hairouit.  Tha  ton  and  ita  indoatriaa  wva  fiMtlT  ptaaabal 
by  Colbert ;  but  tha  rerocatioa  s(  tha  Edkt  it  TStMtm  aoaa  aflw 
nrutrjlia'il  Iha  beneOcial  tfltcla  af  Ui  regnlatkB^  sad  it  m  a* 
till  ItU  tbat  Iha  remora]  of  Bal(laB  eanpctlUaB  p*I  Iki  lat 
ImDeitu  which  fiitill  at  nrk.  la  that  nar  tbara  «m  tO  hctato 
-  liuing  nmdi  to  tha  Taloe  ot  M  aJUIiiaa  rf  hanca ;  aa  ItW  tta 


I  nnnibcred  300,  and  Iha  tb 


ELBIXO,  a  aaaport  town  of  PruMaa,  at  the  head  el  * 
circle  in  theguTemment  of  Dantag,  36  uika  £&£  elite 
city  of  Ihnt  name,  on  tha  Elbing,  a  small  liw  wtkk  leaa 
into  the  Frische  Haff  aboat  four  milM  fnm  tiie  towa,  vi 
in  united  with  Ibe  Kojfat  or  euten  am  of  tha  TiMih  tr 
mcani  uF  the  Kroffohl  eauaL  Tt«  M  (own  WM  fiaMrif 
nurmunJni   by    lortificatioai,   hot  of  ttee  eolr  a  fw 

(ragiumta    remain.     There    i —    ■" ' — ' 

Hoauu]  Catholic,  and  two  Men 

'      ided  in  ISSe,  1 
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a-ujlnm,  leveral  hospital*,  tud 
itions.  Of  theae  Uet  a  munbei 
a  beqaeiti  of  an  Engliahmaii, 
1  in  the  town  in  1810  and  died 
be  msDufacturiiig  indnitr;  u 
idncing,  smong  the  Teat,  iron 
iiuer7,  saU-clotJi,  wooilm  elotb. 
irch,  vitriol,  and  Tinegar ;  and 
id  a  considerable  increan  bj  the 
.nal  (1846-1861}. 
le  to  >  colony  of  Liibeck  tndtn  wlio 
thn  csille  of  the  Tealoaic  KD%hti 
tfl    Lub«ck  rightt,    And   mfturvudi 

grtatlyeilendoditJiliinita  bj  Uylng 

uwodB  :  but  in  1&2S  it  wu  uptond 
nnd  iluur  of  the  TsbIddIu  Otdir. 
cuai  U  lut  to  FniBua  in  17I£— 

its  pTtHUt  pronierity  a  of  qoitfl 
75,  3^672. 

it),  in  the  province  of  Alicante, 
he  riTer  Vioalapo.  It  bsi  three 
:  buildings,  a  hoapitsl,  bamtckg, 
ace ;  but  there  La  nothing  of 
It  perhaps  the  portico  of  S&ata 
thjaiognamy  of  the  inhabitoota, 
■oofed  white-wasiied  honva,  and 
U  of  palm-trees  in  its  gardeoi 
1  strikiogly  Oriental  aspect,  and 
cities  of  Spain.  The  cnltiTatioQ 
incipal  occupation  ;  and  though 
^se  of  Barbary,  the  annual  value 
m.  The  blanched  fronds  are 
-s  fofthe  processions  of  Pslm- 
.TB  received  the  bleaaing  of  the 

throughout   Spam  aa   certain 


by  Datid  Zabaeh  of  Uoncea  Both  forma  ai«  printad  hj 
Dr  Jsllinek  in  hia  JKA-Ao-JAAviA.Tiik  iL  and  iiL.  LaipaitL 
18fi3-S0.  One  of  tlM  moat  CDnooa  taMagei  in  tha  Toch 
is  ths  account  of  tha  LaritM,  who,  nja  the  tathor,  wen 
miracDlonslj  guided  to  tlia  land  of  Havila,  and  are  tha:t 
protectad  from  their  eiiemica  bj  the  myatie  rivet  6abhatii>n, 
which  on  the  Sabbath  is  qalm  and  involved  in  ddiuive 
misti,  and  on  the  otfaar  d^  of  the  week  ram  with  a  Sere* 
and  fordleM  cnnent 


!Dt  lUd  or 


ici  of  tha  Contartail. 


iDcd    Ih 

muk  of  >  col 
through  firt." 

ny  with  tha 
of  aranid^ 

,  also  aunianied  Ha-Dani,  Abu- 
c  Danile,  a  Jewish  IraveUer  of 

(nesa)  which  his  writings  thioiv 
Tribes.      The  data  and  placs  of 

/  knowi 

f  Media.     About  860  he  set  out 

hie  Jewish  brethren  in  Africa 
.wrecked,  and  they  fell  into  the 
lad  was  saved  f  roia  the  inhuman 

his  lean  0  ess  and  afterwards  by 

neighbouring  tribe.  He  spent 
■Ion,  was  ransomed  by  a  fellow- 
journey  as  far,  ac<»)rdiiig  to  one 
as  Chtna,  epent  several  years  at 

on  a  liait  to  Cordova  in  Spain. 

his  name  is  written  In  Hebrew, 
,  probably  abbreviated  from  the 
itive.  It  woj  GreC  printed  at 
1  afterwards 


la, 


1605,  1 


id  nt  Je» 


/  Gonebrard  wa 
:le  of  £ldaU  Dani^  di  Jvdcfii 
\a  imprrio,  and  was  aftarwarda 
>r*s  C^ronopraphia  S&briFomm; 
It  Prague  ic  1695,  and  another 
8  M.  Carmoly  edited  and  trana- 
hidi  he  h«l  found  in  a  HS  j 
Ben  Baaan,  forwarded  to  Uni  I 


ELDEB,  the  name  of  an  office  both  in  tha  Jawiah  and 
in  the  Christian  chnrch,  which  ii  tiaed  in  modem  timeaonlj 
by  Preabytetiana.  As  fitat  applied,  among  tha  ancient  Jaws, 
for  example,  it  had  no  doubt  a  literal  fitneaa,  indicating  tha 
reeponaibilitj  and  anthority  that  Batnrally  aoeme  in  any 
oommanity  to  thoaa  advanced  in  aga.  As  the  office  grida- 
ally  came  to  be  fixed  in  ita  character  and  limited  in  tha 
number  of  ita  ocenpanta,  the  name  lost  aomething  of  it« 
literal  fitnaaa,  the  reeponaibilitj  and  aathoritj  buomin; 
attached  to  it  without  tagard  to  tha  age  of  the  occupant. 
In  this  respect  the  kindred  terma  alderman,  aeuator,  dkc, 
have  had  a  timilar  bistoiy.  In  the  Old  Teatainent  usage- 
of  the  word  it  t*  impoaaible  to  fix  any  aiaet  point  of  time 
at  which  it  paaaed  from  ita  primary  or  atymt^ogical  to  it* 
aeeondaiy  or  official  aanae,  aa  tha  proeaaa  iraa  a  gradual  od<^ 
and  old  age  continued  to  be  a  leading  qualification  for  the 
office  long  after  it  had  ceaaed  to  be  eaaentiaL  In  Ezodo* 
iii.  16  eldera  are  mentioned  ai  a  recogiuiad  official  body 
among  the  Israelite^  and  in  eubaeqnant  notieaa  (Ex.  xix. 
7 ;  Ex.  xxiv.  1;  DeuL  xxii.  S)  they  appear  ai  the  represau- 
tativea  of  the  whole  body  of  tjie  people.  In  Numbeia  li. 
16,  IT,  aeventy  eldera,  to  be  choaea  out  of  the  eDtitebodj, 
were  set  apart  "  to  bear  the  hnidtm  of  the  peopb  "  along 
with  MoB«a.  It  i*  unnecassaiy  to  enter  bar*  into  any  dia- 
cnasion  of  the  moot  question  of  the  connection  of  thi* 
Mosaic  council  of  aeventy  with  large  thoogfa  imdefined 
legislative  and  executive  powera  with  the  ^Sanhedrim  aa  it 
existed  at  the  time  of  Christ.  From  tha  time  of  the  institu- 
tion of  the  Uoaaic  council  the  eldara  an  mentioned  at  each 
aucceasire  atsge  of  Jewish  hiatoty.  After  t>-e  settlement  in 
Canssn  they  acted  aa  the  adminiatratora  of  tha  laws  in 
every  city  (Deutxix.  11-11;  xxi.  3-B,  IS;  xxiL  15-21); 
and  referencea  to  them  are  frequent  duiina  tha  period  of 
the  judge*  and  the  kiaga,  during  tha  capLvity,  and  after 
the  reetoration.  In  the  New  Testament  the  word  is  used 
to  denote  both  an  order  of  the  Jewish  economy  and  an 
office  of  the  Christian  church.  Ita  predae  aignifieanee  in 
the  latter  usage  ia  the  main  subject  in  tha  standing  contro- 
versy between  Epiacopaliana  and  Fieibytariana,  and  a  state- 
ment of  the  argumenta  on  either  aide  belong*  properly  to- 
the  artjclea  on  Epiaoopacy  and  Preabytary  reapectivaly. 
Reference  must  also  be  made  to  the  article  on  naabyleiy 
for  a  full  Btatemant  of  the  qualifications,  dntjea,  and  poweia 
of  eUlers  in  a  preabyterian  church.  It  may  b«  nal«d  her* 
that  while  the  New  Testament  word  prnhfUm  denote^ 
according  to  the  adaisaion  of  the  adheranta  of  all  form*  of 
church  government,  thcae  aapacially  sat  apart  to  the 
pastoral  office,  whatever  else  it  may  be  held  to  tudada,  ita 
English  equivalent  dder  is  used  as  an  official  deaignatlou 
only  in  the  preabyterian  church.  According  to  the  praaby- 
Lerian  theory  of  church  goienunent  there  are  two  clasaaa 
}f  eldem,  ttachtng  efder^  or  thoaa  act  apart  specialty  to  the 
pastoral  office,  and  mlatg  elders,  who  are  laymen,  chosen 
generally  by  the  congregation,  and  set  apart  by  ordinatiaa 
w  be  aasociated  with  the  pastor  in  thaovarngfatandgoram- 
meot  of  the  ehordi.  When  the  word  t*  wad  without  any 
jDatification,  it  ia  nnderatood  to  apply  to  tha  latter  claw 
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ELDER  (A.iig.-Saz.  fliam;  Qer.  JlolwuUr;  rt,  tureau), 
the  popular  designation  of  the  deciduous  shrubs  and  trees 
constituting  the  genus  Sambucus  of  the  natural  order 
Caprifoliaeeoe.  The  Black-berried  or  Common  Elder,  S, 
nigra,  the  bonrtree  of  Scotland,  is  found  in  Europe,  the 
north  of  Airica,  Western  Asia,  the  Caucasus,  and  Southern 
Sibeiia  ;  in  sheltered  spots  it  attains  a  height  of  orer  20 
feet.  The  bark  is  smooUi ;  the  shoots  are  stout  and  angular, 
and  the  loaves  glabrous,  pinnate,  and  generally  otbI  or 
ellipticaL  The  flowers,  which  form  corymbose  cymes,  with 
five  main  bi-anches,  have  a  cream-coloured,  gamopctalous, 
five-lobed  corolla,  five  stamens,  and  three  scmile  stigmas; 
the  berries  are  purplish-black,  globular,  and  three-  or  four- 
seeded,  and  ripen  about  September.  The  elder  thrives  best 
in  moist,  well-drained  situations,  but  can  be  grown  in  a 
great  diversity  of  soils.  It  is  propagated  by  young  shoots, 
which  after  a  year  are  fit  for  transplantation.  It  is  found 
useful  for  making  screen-fences  in  bleak,  exposed  situations, 
and  also  as  a  shelter  for  other  shrubs  in  the  outskirts  of 
plantations.  By  clipping  two  or  three  times  a  year,  it  may 
be  made  close  and  compact  in  growth.  The  young  trees 
funilrih  a  brittle  wood,  containing  mach  pith  ;  the  wood  of 
old  trees  is  white,  hard,  and  close-grained,  and  polishes 
well,  and  is  employed  for  shoemakers'  pegs,  combs,  i^ewers. 
mathematical  instruments,  and  turned  articles.  Young 
older  twigs  deprived  of  pith  have  from  very  early  times 
been  in  request  for  making  whistlos,  popguns,  and  other 
toys. 

The  elder  vta  known  to  the  ancients  for  its  medicinal  properties^ 
and  in  England  the  inner  bark  was  formerly  administered  as  a 
cathartic  The  flowers  (tambttci  /lores)  contain  a  rolalilo  oil,  and 
are  reputed  'to  be  diaphoretic  in  properties ;  th<^  serro  for  the 
preparation  of  an  ointmtnt  {ungiuutumambuei),  aod  for  the  distilla- 
tion of  elder-flower  water  (aaua  sambiui)^  ns«d  in  coufectioiiery, 
perfumes^  and  lotions.  The  leaves  of  the  elder  are  employed  to 
impart  a  green  colour  to  fat  and  oil  (uru/uentum  oamhud  foliorum 
and  6l€u.m.  riruU),  and  the  berries  for  making  wine,  a  common 
adulterant  of  ^jwrt.  The  leaves  and  bark  emit  a  sickly  odour, 
believed  to  be  repognant  to  insects.  Christopher  Gullet  {Phil. 
'Tram.,  1772,  Izii.  p.  343)  recommends  that  cabbages,  tnmips, 
wheat,  and  fruit  trees,  to  preseive  them  from  caterpillar?,  flie% 
and  bliffht,  shonid  be  whipped  with  twigs  of  young  eldor.  Accord- 
ing to  Uerman  folk-lore,  the  hat  must  be  doffed  in  the  presence 
of ~  the  elder-tree;  and  in  certain  of  the  Enalish  midland  counties 
a  belief  was  once  prevalent  that  the  cross  ot  Christ  was  made  from 
itt  wood,  which  shonid  therefore  never  be  used  as  fuel,  or  treated  with 
dixmpect  (see  Quart.  Rev.,  cziv.  233).  It  wxs,  however,  a  common 
mediaeval  tradition,  allnded  to  by  Ben  Jonf!on,  Shakespeare,  and  other 
writers,  that  the  elder  was  the  tree  on  wliich  Juiias  hianged  himself ; 
s'ld  on  th:))  account,  probably,  to  hi  crowned  with  elder  \7csin 
oliien  times  accounted  a  disgrace.  In  Cvmbeline  (act  iv.  s.  2)  "the 
stinking  cider  "  is  mentioned  as  a  svmbol  of  grief.  In  Denmnrk  the 
tree  is  ennnosad  by  the  snpenlitious  to  be  nnder  tho  protection 
of  tlie  "  Klaer-mother : "  its  ftowers  may  not  be  gatheroa  without 
her  Ic^ve  ;  its  wood  must  not  be  employed  for  any  household 
farnhurL' ;  aud  a  child  iileepin((  in  an  elder-wood  crodlo  would 
certainly  be  strangled  by  the  KlJvr-mother. 

.!>.  nwni  mrn.eeiu  is  a  variety  of  S.  nigra  having  white  bark  and 
cr^i'n-coloured  berries  ;  some  ornamental  varieties  have  blotched 
li  .ivri.  Tlie  Scarlet-berried  Elder,  iS*.  rac^mosOf  is  the  haudsiomest 
1  |<v  :va  uf  its  gvuus.  It  is  a  nHtivc  of  various  prti  of  Eurojpe, 
j.'riiw;r)<  ill  Britain  to  a  hei.;ht  of  over  15  fijet,  but  often  producing 
no  fruit.  The  Dwarf  Elder  or  Dtuewort,  S.  Ebulua,  a  common 
turo;>i':in  ap»:ica,  reach'?9  a  l:i.'!;*ht  cf  about  6  rt*cL  ll«  cyme  is 
h  ii'-) ,  hm  tliroA  priocip.il  blanches,  ai.-d  is  smalUr  than  that  ci  H. 
n.jri;  :}iH  f!  .wvrj  aro  L-f  s  dull  purplish  hue.  All  partt  of  the 
pli;il  «p-    iri.jrtii-  rtA  t!iii:t:o. 

KLDON.  Jons  Scott,  B\nox,  and  afterwards  Earl  of 
(17^^l-l•<3^),  lord  hi>«h  ch:inci;llor  of  England,  was  bom  at 
Niwcoitle  uii  the  -Sth  Jane  1751.  His  grandfather,  William 
Scutt,  of  Sandgate,  a  suburb  of  Newcastle,  was  clerk  to  a 
••  littif  " — a  sort  of  wutcr-cdrricr  and  broker  of  coils.  His 
father,  wLosie  uume  also  was  William,  began  life  as  an 
fipprcntice  to  a  fitter,  in  which  nervico  he  obtained  the 
freedom  of  Newcastle,  becoming  a  member  of  the  guild  of 
Ilosstmen  ;  later  in  life  bo  became  a  principal  in  the  busi- 
ficsi,  and  attaiui'd  a  rncpcctablo  iN)9i»ioa  as  a  merchant  in 


Newcastle,  accomulating  property  wurth  nAilj  XSO^OQO 
He  was  twice  married ;  his  second  wife^  the  iiMtkK  ai 
John  Scott,  says  Lord  Campbell  (Lord  ChanuUw%  foL  vii 
p.  4),  "  was  a  woman  of  such  superior  understandinj^  that  td 
her  is  traced  the  extraordinary  talent  which  diatix^iiiihsd 
her  two  sons,  William  and  John — ^Lord  Stowell  and  hxi 
Eldon."  It  may  be  mentioned  that  William  aad  John  hac 
each  of  them  a  twin  sister. 

The  boys  were  edocjited  at  the  grammar  school  of  th^j 
native  town,  where,  however,  thay  scarcely  gava  pnisiLii 
of  the  splendid  careers  which  they  were  destined  to  ru. 
John  Scott  was  not  remarkable  at  school  for  application  tt 
his  studies,  though  his  wonderful  memoiy  enabled  him  to 
make  good  progreu  in  them;  he  frequently  playsd  tmant, 
and  was  whipped  for  it,  robbed  orchards,  Aoid  indulged  in 
other  questionable  school-boy  froaks ;  nor  did  ha  ^wayi 
come  out  of  his  scrapes  with  honour  and  %  chanctsr  foe 
truthfulness.  When  John  had  finished  his  adueatioa  si 
the  grammar  school,  his  father  thought  of  apprenticiDg  him 
to  his  own  business,  to  which  an  elder  brother  Henry  bad 
already  devoted  himself  ;  and  it  was  only  through  the  in- 
terference  of  William,  wlio  had  already  obtained  a  fsUov- 
ship  at  University  College,  Ozforc|,  that  it  was  ultifflatcly 
resolved  that  he  should  continue  the  prosecution  of  hn 
studies.  A.ccordingly,  on  the  15th  May  1766,  John  Seott 
entered  University  College  as  a  commoner,  with  tho  fiew 
of  enteripg  the  church,  and  obtaining  a  college  liTing.  Is 
the  year  following  he  obtained  a  fellowship,  graduated  E  A. 
in  1770,  and  in  1771  won  the  prize  for  the  English  essay, 
the  only  university  prize  open  in  his  time  for  general  eora- 
petition.  It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  ho  distinguished 
himself  at  college  any  more  than  he  had  do»o  at  school  by 
any  severe  appUcation  to  study,  tt  was  not  till  after  h» 
marriage  that  he  first  concentrated  his  energies  on  the  con- 
genial study  of  law. 

His  wife  was  the  eldest  daughter  of  Mr  Aubone 
Surtees,  a  Newcastle  banker.  Jolu  Scott  first  met  her  st 
Sedgefiold  Church,  in  the  oounty  of  Durham,  and  a  atroog 
attachment  sprang  up  between  them.  The  Snrtees  family 
objected  to  the  match,  and  attempted  to  prevent  it ;  but  the 
fire  once  kindled  was  not  to  be  put  out.  On  tho  16th 
November  1772,  Scott,  with  the  aid  of  a  ladder  snd 
an  old  friend,  carried  olf  the  lady  from  her  father's  bonis 
in  Uie  Sandhill,  across  the  border  to  Blackshieli,  in  Scot- 
land, where  they  were  manied.  The  father  of  the  bridcgroou 
objected  not  to  his  son's  choice,  but  to  the  time  he  choM 
to  marry;  for  it  was  a  blight  on  his  son's  prospects,  deprive 
ing  him  of  his  fellowship  and  his  chance  of  cLureh  pnfs> 
ment  But  while  tho  bride's  family  refused  to  hold  inter- 
course with  the  pair,  Mr  Stott,  liko  a  prudent  man  and  aa 
affectionate  father,  set  himself  to  make  the  best  of  a  bad 
matter,  and  received  them  kindly,  settling  on  his  son  JC200C'. 
John  returned  with  his  wife  to  Oxford,  and  continued  tc 
hold  his  fellowship  for  what  ii  called  the  year  of  grsce 
given  after  marriage,  and  added  to  his  income  by  tcting  s» 
a  pri^-ato  tutor.  After  a  time  Mr  Surtaes  wad  reconcLi;:G 
with  Lis  daughter,  and  mode  a  liberal  settlement  on  her. 
John  Scott's  year  of  grace  closed  without  any  college  livin* 
falling  vacant ;  and  with  his  fellowship  he  gave  up  ths 
church,  and  turned  to  the  study  of  law.  He  becuas  a 
studeut  at  the  Middle  Temple  in  January  1773,  and  » 
February  took  his  degree  of  M.A.  at  Ozfoid  In  17  76  L" 
was  called  to  the  bar,  intending  at  fint  to  sstabliih  himself 
as  an  advocate  in  his  native  town,  r  scbemo  which  his  eany 
succesi  led  him  to  abandon,  and  be  soon  settled  to  the 
practice  of  his  profession  in  London,  and  oa  ths  Nonhcra 
Circuit  Thus,  at  last,  had  he  started  on  ths  \ifji  road  to 
the  chancellorship,  having  narrowly  esospad  bamming  a 
coal  fitter,  a  country  parson,  a  pnviacial  faaniitsr,  mL 
according  to  one  account,  a  retailtr  of  Off  and  laisiBSb 
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'  In  the  antnmn  of  the  year  in  which  he  was  called  to  the 
bar  his  father  (lied,  leaving  him  a  legacy  of  £1000  over 
and  above  the  £2000  previoosly  settled  on  him.  He  was 
already  an  excellent  lawyer,  and  sncceeded  fairly  well  on  Ins 
first  circnit,  though  not  so  well  as  to  satisfy  him  of  the 
«af ety  of  attempting  a  London  career.  He  therefore  took  a 
house  in  Newcastle,  with  the  view  of  establishing  himself 
there,  but  still  delayed  to  leave  London ;  and  his  prospects 
there  suddenly  improving,  he  assigned  the  Newcastle  house 
to  his  brother  Henry.  In  his  second  year  at  the  bar  his 
prospects  began  to  brighten.  His  brother  William,  who  by 
this  time  held  the  Camden  professorship  of  ancient  history, 
and  enjoyed  an  extensive  acquaintance  wjtb  men  of 
eminence  in  London,  was  in  a  position  materially  to 
advance  his  interests.  Among  Lis  ^friends  was  the  notorious 
Bowes  cf  Gibside,  to  the  patronage  of  whose  hDuse  the  rise 
of  the  Scott  family  was  largely  owing.  Bowes  havir^  cou- 
teBted  Newcastle  and  lost  it,  presented  an  election  petition 
against  the  return  of  his  opponent.  Young  Scott  was  re- 
tained as  juuior  couusel  in  the  case,  and  though  he  lost  the 
petition  he  did  not  fail  to  improve  the  opportunity  which 
It  afforded  for  displaying  his  talents.  This  engagement, 
in  the  commencement  of  hir.  second  year  at  the  bar,  and 
the  dropping  In  of  occasional  foes,  must  have  raised  his 
hopes  ;  and  he  now  abandoned  the  scheme  of  becoming  a 
provincial  barrister.  A  year  or  two  of  dull  drudgery  and 
few  fees  followed,  and  he  began  to  be  much  depressed. 
But  in  1780  we  find  his  prospects  suddenly  improved,  by 
his  appearance  iu  tiie  case  of  Ackroyd  v,  Smithson,  whicli 
becamo  a  leading  case  settling  a  rule  of  law ;  and  youn^,' 
Scott,  having  lost  hlB  point  in  the  inferior  court,  insisted 
on  arguing  it,  on  appeal,  against  the  opinion  of  his  clients, 
and  carried  it  before  Lord  Thurlow,  whose  favourable  con- 
sideration ho  won  by  bis  able  argument.  The  same  year 
Bowus  again  retained  him  in  an  election  petition;  and  in 
the  year  foUowing  Scott  greatly  increased  his  reputation  by 
his  appearance  as  leading  counsel  in  the  Clitheroc  election 
petition.  I  rem  this  time  liis  ^ucccss  was  certain.  In  two 
years  he  obtained  a  silk  gown,  and  was  so  far  cured  of  Ins 
early  modesty  that  he  declined  accepting  the  king's 
counsolship  if  jirccedence  over  him  were  given  to  hia  junior, 
Mr  ErsluLc,  thougli  tbo  latter  was  the  son  of  a  peer  and  a 
most  accoijiplisbed  orator.  He  was  now  on  the  high  way 
to  fortune.  His  health,  v.-liich  had  hitherto  been  but 
indifferent,  strengthened  with  the  demands  made  upon  it ; 
his.  .talents,  his  power  of  endurance,  and  his  ambition  all 
exj/anded  together.  He  enjoyed  a  considerable  practice  in 
the  northern  }>art  of  his  circuit,  before  parliamentary  com- 
mittees, and  at  the  Cnancery  bar,  and  was  in  sight  of  the 
honours  and  emoluments  of  the  solicitor  and  attorney 
generalships.  By  1787  his  practice  at  the  Equity  bar  had 
so  far  increased  that  he  was  obliged  to  give  up  the  eastern 
half  of  his  circuit  (wliich  embraced  six  counties),  and  atteud 
it  only  at  Lancaster. 

Shortly  after  taking  the  silk  gown,  he  entered  Parliament 
for  Lord  Weymouth's  close  borough  of  Weobley,  which 
Lord  Tliurlow  obtained  for  him  without  solicitation.  In 
Parliament  ho  gave  a  general  and  independent  support  to 
Pitt.  Hia  first  parliamentary  speeches  were  direc^d 
against  Fox's  India  Bill.  They  were  unsuccessful.  In 
one  he  aimed  at  being  brilftant ;  and  becoming  merely 
laboured  Mid  pedantic,  he  was  covered  with  ridicule  by 
JShcTidan,  from  whom  he  received  a  lesson  which  ho  did 
no'  lail  to  turn  to  account.  In  1788  Pitt  conferred  upon 
him  the  h<»nour  of  knighthood  and  the  office  of  solicitor- 
general  ;  and  at  the  close  of  this  year  he  attracted  attention 
by  hib  Lpcechf3s  in  support  of  Pitt's  resolutions  on  the  state 
of  the  king  (George  III.,  who  then  laboured  under  a 
mental  malady)  and  the  delegation  of  his  authority.  It  is 
said  that  he  drew  the  Hcgency  Bili^  which  was  introduced 


in  1789.  In  1793  Sir  John  Scott  was  promoteii  to  th« 
office  of  attorney-general,  in  which  it  fell  to  him  to  condaet 
the  memorable  prosecutions  for  high  treason  against  British 
sympathizers  with  French  republicanism. — amongst  others, 
against  the  celebrated  Home  Tooke.  ^eee  prosecntions, 
in  most  cases,  were  no  doubt  instigated  by  Sir  John  Scott, 
and  were  the  most  important  proceedings  in  which  he  was 
ever  professionally  engaged.  He  has  left  on  record,  in  his 
Anecdote  Book,  a  defence  of  his  conduct  in  regard  to  them. 
A  full  account  of  the  principal  trials,  and  of  .the  various 
legislative  measures  for  repressing  the  expressions  of  popular 
opinion  for  which  he  was  more  or  less  responsible,  will  be 
found  in  Twiss's  Puhiic  atid  Private  Life  of  the  Lord 
Chancellor  Eldony  and  in  the  Lives  of  the  Lord  ChaneeUorfy 
hf  Lord  CampUell.  In  1799  the  office  of  chief-justice  of 
the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  falling  vacant,  Sir  John  Scott's 
claim  to  it  was  not  overlooked  ;  and  after  seventeen  years' 
service  in  the  Lower  House,  he  entered  the  House  of  Peers 
as  Baron  Eldon.  In  February  1801,  the  ministry  of  Pitt 
was  succeeded  by  that  of  Addington,  and  the  chief -justice 
now  ascended  the  woolsack.  The  chancellorship  was  given 
to  him  professedly  on  account  of  his  notorious  anti-Catholic 
zeal.  From  the  Peace  of  Amiens  (1801)  till  1804,  Lord 
Eldon  appears  to  have  interfered  little  in  politics.  In  the 
latter  year  we  find  him  conducting  the  negotiations  which 
resulted  in  the  dismissal  of  Addington  and  the  recall  of  Pitt 
to  office  as  prime  minister.  Lord  Eldon  was  continued  in 
office  as  chancellor  under  Pitt ;  but  the  new  administration 
was  of  short  duration,  for  on  the  23d  of  January  1806  Pitt 
died,  worn  out  with  the  anxieties  of  office,  and  his  ministry 
was  succeeded  by  a  coalition,  under  Lord  Qrenvillo..  The 
death  of  Fox,  who  became  foreign  secretary  and  leader  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  soon,  however,  broke  up  the 
Greuvillo  administration  ;  and  in  the  spring  of  1807,  Lord 
Eldon  once  more,  under  Lord  LiverpooPs  admiuistretion, 
returned  to  the  woolsack,  which,  from  that  time,  ho  con- 
tinued to  occupy  for  about  twenty  yearn,  swaying  the 
Cabinet,  and  being  iu  all  but  name  prime  minister  of 
England.  It  was  not  till  April  1827,  when  the  premiei^ 
ship,  vacant  through  the  paralysln  of  Lord  Liverpool,  fell 
to  Mr  Canning,  the  chief  advocate  of  Roman.  Catholic 
emancipation,  that  Lord  Eldon,  in  tho  seventy-sixth  yeai 
of  his  age,  fmally  resigned  the  chancellorehip.  When, 
{  after  tho  two  short  administrations  of  Canning  and 
Goderich,  it  fell  to  tho  duke  of  Wellington  to  construct  a 
Cabinet,  Lord  Eldon  expected  to  be  included,  if  not  as 
chancellor,  at  least  in  some  important  office,  but  he  was 
overlooked,  at  which  ho  was  much  chagrined.  Notwith- 
standing  his  frequent  protests  that  ho  did  not  covet  power, 
but  longed  for  retireme'nt,  we  find  him  again,  so  kte  as 
1835,  within  three  ycaro  of  his  death,  in  hopes  of  office 
under  Peel.  Ho  spoko  in  Parliament  for  the  last  time  in 
July  1834. 

in  1821  Lord  Eldon  had  been  created  earl  by  George  IV., 
whom  he  managed  to  conciliate,  partly,  no  doubt,  by 
esp<^usiQg  hU  cause  agaiust  his  wife,  whose  advocate  he  had 
formerly  been,  and  partly  through  his  reputation  for  seal 
against  the  Roman  Catholics.  In  thj  same  year,  his 
brother  William,  who  from  1798  had  filled  the  office  of 
judge  of  the  High  Court  of  Admiralty,  waa  raised  to  the 
peerage  under  the  title  of  Lord  Stowell. 

Lord  Eldon's  wife,  his  dear  "  Bessy,"  hia  love  for  whom 
IS  a  beautiful  feature  m  his  life,  died  before'  him,  on 
the  28th  June  1831.  By  nature  she  was  o)  simple 
characier,  and  by  habits  acquired  during  tho  early  portion 
of  her  husband's  career  almost  a  recluse.  Two  of  their 
sons  reached  matunty, — John,  who  died  in  1805,  and 
William  Henry  John  who  d>ed  unmarried  ?d  '852. 
Lord  Eldon  himself  wnrived  almost  aP  h>b  imm«c(iate 
relations.     Hif»  brother  William  d;V  ip  1^36      He  him 
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aalf  died,  in  London,  in  his  eiffhty-aoytnth  year,  on  the 
ISth  Januvy  183d|  leaving  behind  him  two  danghten, 
Lady  Francea  Bankes  and  Lady  Eliabath  Bepton,  and 
hia  grandaon,  who  succeeded  him.  "When  hia  nmaina 
lav  in  state  in  Hamilton  Place,"  says  Lord  Campbell, 
"large  nombers  of  all  classes  went  to  see  the  solemn 
scene;  and  when  the  funeral  procession,  attended  by  Uie 
carriages  of  the  princes  of  the  blood,  many  members  of 
the  peerage,  and  all  the  dignitaries  of  the  law,  blackened 
the  way,  dense  crowds  stood  uncovered,  respectfully  gazing 
At  it  as  it  passed."  His  remains  were  interred  in  the  Lmily 
vault  in  the  chapel  of  Kingston,  in  Dorsetahire.  The 
fortune  which  he  left  behind  him  exceeded  in  amount  half 
4  million  of  money. 

Lord  £ldon  was  no  legislator, — ^his  one  aim  in  politics 
was  to  keep  in  office,  and  maintain  things  as  he  found 
them;  and  almost  the  only  laws  he  helped  to  pass  were 
laws  for  popular  coercion.  For  nearly  forty  years  he 
fought  against  every  improvement  in  law,  or  in  the  con- 
atitution,— ^ling  Qod  to  witness,  on  the  smallest  proposal 
of  reform,  that  he  foresaw  from  it  the  downfall  of  his 
country.  Without  any  political  principles,  properly  so 
called,  and  without  interest  in  or  knowledge  of  foreign 
afiairs,  he  maintained  himself  and  his  party  in  power  for 
An  unprecedented  period  by  his  great  tact,  and  in  virtue  of 
his  two  great  political  propertim — of  seal  against  every 
species  of  reform,  and  zeal  against  the  Roman  Catholics. 
To  pass  from  his  political  to  his  judicial  character  Lb  to 
shift  to  ground  on  which  his  greatness  is  universally 
acknowledged.  His  judgments^  which  have  received  as 
mOih  praise  for  their  accuracy  as  abuse  for  their  clumsi- 
D69S  and  uncouthness,  fill  a  small  library.  But  though 
intimately  acquainted  with  every  nook  and  cranny  of  the 
English  law,  he  never  carried  his  studies  into  foreign  fields, 
from  which  to  enrich  our  legal  literature ;  and  it  must  be 
added  that  against  the  ezcdUence  of  his  judgments,  in  too 
many  cases,  must  be  set  off  the  hardships,  worse  than  in- 
justice, that  arose  from  his  protracted  delays  in  pronouncing 
them.  A  consummate  judge  and  the  narrowest  of  politicians, 
he  was  Doubt  on  the  bench  and  Promptness  itself  in  the 
political  arena.  For  literature,  as  for  art,  he  had  no  feeling. 
\Yhat  intervals  of  leisure  he  ei^oyed  from  the  cares  of  office 
he  filled  up  with  newspapers  and  the  gossip  of  old  cronies. 
Kor  were  his  intimate  associates  men  of  refinement  and 
taste  ;  they  were  rather  good  fellows  who  quietly  enjoyed  a 
good  bottle  and  a  joke ;  ho  uniformly  avoided  encounters  of 
wit  with  his  equals.  He  is  said  to  have  been  parsimonious, 
and  certainly  ho  was  quic^ier  to  receive  than  to  reciprocate 
hospitalities ;  but  his  mean  establishment  and  mode  of  life 
are  explained  by  the  retired  habits  of  his  wife,  and  her 
dislike  of  company.  His  manners  were  very  winning  and 
courtly,  and  in  the  circle  of  his  immediate  relatives  he  is 
said  to  have  always  been  lovable  and  beloved.  "  He  is 
one,"  says  Miss  Martineau,  **  that  after  times  will  not 
venerate ;   but  fortunately  for  the  fame  of  the  larger  num- 


ber of  the  great  ones  of  the  earth,  then  isa  wkm 
gronnd  between  veneration  and  cootampt" 

«Li  his  person,"  saya  Lord  Campbell, "LoidBte 
about  the  middle  aize,  his  figoro  light  and  tAM^ 
ieaturea  regular  and  handsome,  his  tiyt  bn^  sad  M 
smile  remarkably  benevolent,  and  hia  whcJe  appnnsM 
possessing.  The  advance  of  years  rather  iiirnadl 
detracted  from  these  personal  advantagea.  As  k  i 
the  judgment-eeat, '  the  deep  thought  betrayed  ia  U 
rowed  brow, — the  large  eyebrows,  overiiaDgiag  sya 
seemed  to  regard  more  what  was  taking  place  witya 
around  him, — his  calmnos\  thst  woidd  have  ann 
character  of  atemneas  but  for  ita  perfect  pladdily^ 
dignity,  repose,  and  venerable  age,  tended  at  coeett 
confidence  and  to  inspire  respect'  (Townsend).  Hi 
a  voice  both  aweet  and  deep-toned,  and  its  eftctvi 
injured  by  his  Northumbrian  burr,  which,  thoag|kit 
waa  entirely  free  from  harshness  and  vulgarity.** 

EL  DORADO,  that  is,  in  Sixmish,  "The  QiU 
mythical  country  long  believed  to  exist  in  the  la 
part  of  South  America.  The  origin  of  the  iMendlii 
variously  explained,  some  supposing  that  the  an 
quartz  in  the  valley  of  the  Essequibo  was  "i;«»^ir—  fn 
ore,  while  others  find  the  nucleus  of  the  story  in  tl 
that  the  high-priest  of  Bogota  was  accustomed  to  m 
himself  with  gold  dust,  which  was  af  terwarda  wadiM 
a  neighbouring  lake.  It  hardly  ssems  necessary,  he 
to  accept  either  or  indeed  any  theory  of  explanatioi 
minds  of  the  Spanish  explorers  had  been  dazzled 
wealth  of  their  earlier  conquests,  and  the  most  brillisBt 
nation  seemed  to  have  a  possibility  of  fulfilment  Mar 
Spaniard,  who  had  been  set  adrift  on  the  sea,  aaserti 
he  was  flung  on  the  coast  of  Quiana,  and  condnetsd 
to  a  city  called  Manoa,  which  was  governed  by  a  1 
alliance  with  the  Incas,  and  ^vished  the  preoois 
on  its  roofs  and  walls.  Orellana,  who  passed  down  t 
Napo  to  the  valley  of  the  Amazon  in  1540,  also  1 
back  an  account  of  a  land  of  fabuloua  wealth ;  and 
von  Hutten,  who  led  an  exploring  party  from  Cmo^ 
coast  of  Caracas,  during  the  perioid  from  1541  te 
believed  he  had  caught  sight  of  the  golden  splsad 
the  dty  of  his  search.  In  spite  of  the  failure  of  ejq 
after  expedition,  and  notably  of  that  undertaken  ia  1 
Oonzalo  Ximenez  de  Quenda  from  Santa  F6  «ie  '. 
the  fable  continued  a  potent  allurement  for  adva 
spirits,  and  even  in  the  beginning  of  the  17th  < 
exerted  a  master-influence  on  the  schemes  of  Sir 
Raleigh.  Traces  of  the  pseudo-discoveries  of  Marti 
his  compeers  disfigured  our  maps  till  the  time  of  Hn 
who  proved  thst  the  great  lake  of  Parima  to  the 
Manoa  was  almost  as  fabuloua  aa  the  city  itsdf ; 
name  of  El  Dorado  remains  a  permanent  gain 
metaphorical  vocabulary.  Allusions  mare  or  less  d 
the  legend  abound  in  European  literatures,  one  of  t 
detailed  being  the  well-known  chapter  in  Voltaira'a  C 


en>  or  voldios  swentb. 
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